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ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 
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EAGLE. The eagle of EV, the Great Vulture 
of RV m s- (im ; derds), is identified by Tristram with 
Gyps fulvus, the Griffon, not a true Eagle but a 
member of the family Vulturidas. Griffons are still very 
common in Palestine, which is about the centre of their 
area of distribution, whence they spread across Asia, 
around the Mediterranean area and through Northern 
Africa. 1 They are noble birds of large size, and form 
conspicuous objects in the landscape as towards evening 
they perch on the peaks of rocks or cliffs (Job 39 28 29), 
or when soaring. The comparison of invaders to a 
swooping vulture is often employed in the OT (cp Dt. 
28 49 Job 9 26 Hab. 1 8 Jer. 48 40 etc.). They are carrion 
feeders and sight their food from afar. Their head and 
neck are bald, a fact which did not escape the notice of the 
prophet Micah (Mi. 1 16). They nest in colonies, some of 
which contain a hundred pairs of birds. They are said to 
be remarkably long-lived, probably attaining a century or 
more (allusions in Ps. 103 s and perhaps [see <£>] in Is. 
40 31). The Himyarites had an idol nasr which was 
in the form of a Vulture (cp ZDdfG 29 600), and the 
same worship among the Arabs is attested by the Syriac 
Doctrine of Adda i (Phillips, 24). 2 * 

The Gr. aeros may be applied to vultures, and the Romans 
seem to have classed the eagle among the family Vulturidte 
(see Pliny, HN 10 3 13 23). Is there any connection between 
aero? and (see Bird, § 1) ? Possibly the bird found on the 
Assyrian sculptures (see the illustrations in Vigouroux, s.v. 

4 aigle ’) and on the Persian (Xen. Cyr . vii. 1 4) and Roman (Plin. 
HN 13 23) standards is meant to represent not the true eagle but 
a vulture. In Christian art the Egyptian phoenix appears as 
an eagle and becomes a symbol of the resurrection (see Wiede¬ 
mann, Rel. of Anc. Egyptians , 193). In the fifth century a.d. 
the eagle became an emblem of John the evangelist (see Diet, 
of Chr. Antiqq., s.v . ‘Evangelists'). A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

EAGLE, GIER. See Gier Eagle. 

EANES (manHC [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 2 i = Ezra IO21 
Maaseiah, ii., 11. 

EARNEST (appaBoon). the warrant or security for 
the performance of a promise or for the ratification of 
an engagement, is used thrice in NT (2 Cor. I22 65 
Eph. I13/), but always in a figurative sense of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit bestowed upon the apostles and 
Christians generally, as a pledge that they should 
obtain far greater blessings in the future. See Pledge. 

EARRING. For Judg. 824 Prov. 25 12 etc. (on, 
ndzem) and Ezek. 16 12 etc. (V’iy, *dgit) see Ring, § 2, 
and for Prov. l.c. cp Basket. For Is.320 etc. (cm 1 ?, 
/d/?af) see Amulets, Ring, § 2, and Magic, § 3 (3). 

The tip of the ear (?mn, tenukh ) was specially protected by 
sacred rites (see SBOT on Is. 6617). 

EARTH AND WORLD. The conception of 
4 universe ’ is usually expressed in OT by ‘ heaven and 

1 For hieroglyphic picture of vulture see Egypt, § 9, n. 12. 

2 Cp the Syriac name (‘ “ NSR ” gave'), and see We. 

Heid. 20 (HeidA 2 ) 23), and WRS Kin. 209, Rel. Sem.V) 226, 
n. 3 ; ZD MG 40 186 [’86]. 
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earth' (e.g. , Gen. li 2 i 14 19), though there is a 
still more complete expression : ‘ heaven above, earth 
beneath, and the water under the earth’ (Ex. 2O4, cp 
Gen. 4925). So in Assyrian eldti u saplati ‘things 
above and things below,’ or (Creation-tablet, i. if.) 

4 the heaven above, the earth beneath,’ to which 1 . 3 
adds 4 the ocean.’ There is also (Is. 4424 ; cp 457) a 
general term ^3, ‘everything’ (tt 6 .vto.), corresponding 
to Assyr. kullatu , gimru. 

4 Earth ’ of EV represents three Hebrew words. (1) 
jhn properly the earth, including Sh€dl ; hence 

rp, either the visible surface of our earth (Gen. 26 , 

‘ r+vf » anc * °f ten ) or the nether world (e.g ., Ex. 15 12 
eartn * Is. 14 x 2 29 4 ). (2) hdin (dddmah), [i.] the soil 

which is tilled, Gen. 2 s 3 17 etc., [ii.] the ground, Gen. 
125 620 etc. (3) *i£y ('apkdr), properly earth as a material 
(Gen. 27), then the earth (Is. 219), then dust (Gen. 
314), then the nether world (Job 17 16 Ps. 3O9 [10] etc.). 

<3 renders (but not universally) all three words by 777. 

Whilst the AV uses 4 world ’ as a synonym for ' earth ’ 
both in OT and in NT, it is only in NT (see below, § 3) 
that it occurs in the sense of ‘universe.’ 

( * ., e , The reason is that Jewish writers had adopted 

WOr * a much more convenient term than 4 heaven 
and earth ’ to express an expanded conception of the 
4 universe. ’ 

First, however, let us note the Heb. words rendered 
4 world.’ 

1. I^n, heled , Ps. I7i4 49 2 [1]. If the text is correct, we 
have here a singularly interesting transition from 1 lifetime ’ to 
4 the world of living men ’; for the primary sense of heled (if 
the word exists at all) is ‘life-time ’ (Ps. 396 [5], 8948 [47], Job 
11 17 and emended text of IO20). 1 Unfortunately heled in Ps. 
17 14 is certainly corrupt. 4 From men of the world whose portion 
is in life ’ is an expression both obscure in itself and unsuitable 
to the context. In Is. 38 11 heled is read only by critical con¬ 
jecture ; the text has hedel , which means neither 4 world' nor any¬ 
thing else : there is no such word. 2 The true reading is doubtless 
tebel 4 world,’ and so too we should read in Ps. 49 2 [1]. Hymn- 
writers do not generally select the rarest and most doubtful 
words. There is but one pure Hebrew word for ‘ world ’ (see 3). 

2. Sin, hedel, Is .'38 11, on the assumption that ‘cessation’ 
(the supposed meaning) is equivalent to ‘ fleeting world.’ Many 
critics, with some MSS, including Cod. Bab., read Jiiled. 
See, however, no. 1. 

3- tebel, 4 mother-earth ’ ?—a word of primitive mytho¬ 

logical origin (Gunkel, Hommel), hence never occurring with 
the article. Once it is used in antithesis to midbar, ‘desert’ 
(Is. 14 17); but generally it is quite synonymous with 'ires, 
‘earth.’ Thus in 1 S. 28 (RV)— 

1 In Job 1117 it is an improvement to read "p^n ’D'> * the 

days of thy lifetime (shall be brighter than noontide),’ and in 
10 20 ‘Are not the days of my lifetime few?’ but we 

should most probably read -1^3 n and ' l ?3n» ‘thy fleeting days.’ 
(Che. Exp. Times , 10 381 [’99]). 

2 Cp Ps. 39 5 [4], where EV has 4 how frail I am/ but where 

the Hebrew has, not 4 frail,' but 4 ceasing ’ (Dr. Parallel Psalter). 
^nn, hadel , too, is probably not a real word. 
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BARTH and WORLD BARTH (POUR QUARTERS) 


For the pillars of the earth are Yahwb’s, 

And he hath set the world upon them ; 

And Prov. 8 26 (RV), 

While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 

Nor the beginning of the dust of the world. 1 
In Job 37 12 RV we have the strange expression ‘ the habitable 
world' (AV ‘the world in the earth'); and in Prov. 831 RV 
* his habitable earth ’ (AV ‘ the habitable part of his earth '). 
The phrases are the same, and are due to corruption of the 
text. 2 © impartially renders both and sometimes by 
yfj sometimes by i) oiKoviievi). 

4. D^iy, 'oldm, a difficult word, meaning (1) antiquity, 
(2) indefinite length of time. The etymology is doubt¬ 
ful. Most connect it with o 1 ?^, ’ to hide ’ ; but probably 
D- -dm is a noun-ending (so Barth). Compare Ass. 
nllu, ‘remote,’ in the phrase ultu ulld ‘from of old’; 
ullanu 'far-off time,' i.e. , ‘past time’ (Del. Ass. 
HWB 64/). For a less probable view, see Lag. 
Uebers . 115. Twice rendered ‘world’ in AV: Ps. 
73 12, ‘Behold these are the ungodly, who prosper in 
the world,’ RV (better) ‘and being alway at ease’ 
(□Siy n^i); Eccles. 3 n (so also RV), ‘Also he hath 
set the world in their heart' ((5 B , ab/uiTravTa rbv aiCova), 
a riddle which admits of more than one solution 
(see Che. Job and Solomon, 210). However, even 
if man is a microcosm we cannot expect to find this 
advanced idea in Ecclesiastes, and the occurrence of 
'oldm, ‘ world,’ in Sirach is improbable. Ha oldm 
needs to be emended. 3 We must give up the ‘micro¬ 
cosm ’ and the 1 desiderium ceternitatis' and take in 
exchange an assurance that the ‘ travail ’ of the student of 
God’s works is good : ‘ I have seen the travail which God 
has given to the sons of men to exercise themselves there¬ 
with. He has made everything beautiful in its time; also 
he has suggested all that travail (j’3jn"^3 - nx ; attests 
S3) to the sons of men (read dik '33S, not D3S3). 

By NT times the word 'oldm must have received the 
new meaning ‘ world,' for a iwv = nViy is used in this sense. 

. We can doubtless trace this new develop- 
. ment to the rise (under Persian stimulus) 
m of a belief in ‘ new heavens and a new 

n 1 Limes. earth , ^ see e schatology> § 88, anc j cp 

Che. Intr. Is. 370 ; OPs. 405), and the intercourse of 
educated Jews with Greek-speaking neighbours would 
confirm the usage. It is true the sense of ‘ time’ is not 
entirely lost ; but a new sense has been grafted on the 
old. ' This 'oldm ’ is not merely ' this age'; but the earth 
which is the theatre of the events of ‘ this age,’ and ‘ the 
coming 'dlam ' is not merely the great future period in¬ 
itiated by the Divine Advent, but the new earth which 
will be the theatre of the expected great events. Hence 
the author of Hebrews can even say (Heb. 1 2), * By whom 
also he made the worlds ’ (rot/s aiQvas ; Del. and 
Biesenthal moSty-nx), and again (Heb. 11 3), ' we under¬ 
stand that the worlds (oi atwves) have been framed by 
the word of God.’ The phrase ol alCoves means, not 
the ages of human history (as in Heb. 926, cp 1 Cor. 
1011), but the material worlds which make up the 
universe 4 (iravra, Heb. 1 2 ; rb ( 3 \eTr 6 fJL€vov , 11 3^). 

On the Jewish references to the two 'did mini see Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu (1898, pp. 121 ff.'), where it is pointed out that the 
famous saying ascribed to Simeon the Righteous ( circa 280 B.C.), 
respecting the three things on which ‘ the world ’ (oStyn) rests, 
cannot be authentic. Dalman also denies that Enoch 486 
49 7115, where the creation of ‘ the world ’ is referred to, 

belong to the original Book of the Similitudes. As to 71 15 
there can be no question ; chap. 71 is ‘ most certainly a later 
addition ’ (Charles). At any rate, 45 5 refers to the renovation 

1 The text needs emendation (see next note). Read probably, 

Ere he had made the land and the grass (tsW) 

And had clothed with green (stem) the clods of mother-earth. 

2 See Che. JQR y Oct. 1897, pp. 16/ 

3 The latest commentator (Siegfried, 1898) holds that D7JM 
means ‘the future’; but this is hardly to be proved hy 2 16 3 14 
96 125. Somewhat more plausible, but still improbable, is 
Dalman’s paraphrase, ‘ die unabsehbare Weltzeit.’ 

4 Note also that oiKov/ievT) in Heb. 25 corresponds to aitov in 
C5 (Dalman). 


of the heaven and the earth, on which see above. In 72 1 73 3 8 
821 5 7, the conception of the created world no doubt occurs, 
and in 4 Ezra ‘saeculum ’ (Syr. occurs frequently. From 

the end of the first century a.d. onwards DTiy.is used so often 
in the sense of ‘ world * that we cannot doubt its universality. 
It has even penetrated into the older Targums. Cp 6 tov /cotr/mov 
/3ao-tAevs (2 Macc. 79); 6 xvpios row kootxov (2 Macc. 13 14); 
5eo-7r6nJ9 7ra<nj9 -nj? ktutcws (3 Macc. 2 2). ‘ Lord of the world ’ 

occurs in Enoch 819; Ass. Mos. 111 ; Jubil. 2623. These and 
similar appellations are never found in NT (Dalman, 142). 

In the NT we find (<2) 77 olKOVflivrf, (b) 6 x6cryUoy, (c) 
Krlais. 

(a) 17 oik. is the habitable globe (Mt. 24 14 Rom. 1018 etc.); 
__ also the Roman Empire (Acts 17 6); also = 

4. Terms for a l& v rneb. 2 5), see above (§ 3). 

‘ earth ’ and (3) o xocr/itos is the earth, or its inhabitants 
‘ world’ in NT. Mt - 43 514, Mk. 1615, Jn. I29); also 
the universe (to oAop tovto, Plat. Gorg. 408 
a), as in a7ro xaTajSoAirR kov/xov (e.g., Mt. 13 35 [not in best 
MSS.], cp 24 21); also with ouros = ‘ this 'oldm ’ (Jn. 112, opp. 
to alamos; so Jn. 18 36 1 Cor. 3 19, 5 10 and Eph. 2 2, where 
note the strange compound phrase Kara tov aitova tov koct/j-ov 
tovtov ). 6 /cotr/ios without ouros in 1 Jn. 2 15^^- 3 17; and in 

the derived sense of * worldlings' (cp the phrase, too probably 
incorrect, iSnp C’np in Ps. 17 14). With outos in Jn. 12 31 
1430 [not Ti.] 1611 1 Cor. 319; without oJtos in Jn. 771 Cor. 

1 21 and often. Hence the adjective /cocr/iu/cds; in Heb. 9i, 
to ayiov KotTfiiKov as opposed to the heavenly antitype of the 
tabernacle ; Tit. 2 12. 

( c ) KTtVts, the universe (cp Wisd. 5 17 196), Mk. 106 13 19; 

2 Pet. 3 4 Col. 115 Rev. 314. In Heb. 9 n ‘ this kti<tis,’ and in 

Gal. 6152 Cor. 517, naivy /cruris. The latter phrase, however, is 
applied morally and spiritually (cp Jn. 3s 7 Rom. 64, and the 
phrase /caipos avdptonos . . ., Eph. 215 424). In the sense of 
‘the coming 'oldm' it does not occur in NT (but see Enoch 
721 Jubil. 1 29; and cp Bar. 32 6 4 Ezra 7 75). We have the new 
heavens and the new earth, however, in 2 Pet. 3 13 Rev. 211 ; and 
if we had to render ev rjj 7raAiyyepeaT<jL (Mt. 19 28) into Aramaic 
or Hebrew we should have to follow Pesh. which gives ‘ in the 
new world' (tfnSy)* The Greek phrase quoted is, in Dalman’s 
words, ‘the property of the evangelist.’ On ‘the elements of 
the world ' (thrice in NT) see Elements. t. K. C. 


EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS). Like the Baby¬ 
lonians, the Hebrews divided the world (i.e., earth 
, . and heaven) into four parts. We find 

^. u ?' c r U ^ >ie the phrase ‘the four skirts (;v!D33, 1 
Trrbpvyes) of the earth,’ Is. 11 12 Ezek. 
72, cp Job 37 3 3813; and in Rev. 7 1 208 , ‘the four 
corners (ycovtcu) of the earth.' Probably, too, ‘the 
four ends (nisp) of the earth ’ could be said ; cp Jer* 
4936, ‘ the four ends of the heaven.' The four quarters 
could be described also as ‘ the four winds' (as in 
Ass.): see Ezek. 379 (especially), Dan. 88 11 4 Zech. 
26 [io] iCh. 924 Mt. 2431. Similarly, ‘to all winds’ 
means ‘in all directions’ (Jer. 4932 Ezek. 5 1012, etc.). 
The east was called ‘the front' (mp); the west, ‘the 
back part' (nm*) ; the south, ‘ the right ’ (pc'; Aq. 
Sym., detjidv [Ps. 89 13]); and the north, ‘the left’ 
(Skd^’). The N. is called also pas, which is perhaps 
to be compared with Ar. saban (from sabawun , east 
wind, E). 2 The S. is also ern (root uncertain); the 
E. usually rnp, ‘ the (region of the) sun-rising,’ and the 
W. either d\ ‘the sea,’ 3 or 3"iyD, ‘the (region of the) 
sunset’; sometimes also (e.g ., iCh. 924), improperly, 
133, strictly the ‘ dry' S. region of Palestine; see, 


further, Geography, § 2. We now turn to the appli¬ 
cation and associations of the several terms. 

2 North North and south are applied (a) to 
and South. ? uarters °[ ) he heavens. So Job 26 7 
(cnt. emend.)— 


1 Cp the Ass. phrase kippat same irsitim , usually, ‘ the ends 
of heaven and earth ’ (Del. Ass. HIVB , s.v. rpi). The ideogram 
Sag-gul, however, else where —sikkHm y ‘bar’ (Del.) or possibly 
‘ hinge ’ (Stucken). Perhaps the Ass. phrase means ‘ the bars 
(or hinges) of heaven and earth ’ (Stucken, Astralmythen , 1 38), 
and consequently the parallel Hebrew phrase ‘ the bars (or 
hinges) of earth.' 

2 So Barth, Etym. Stud. 26; Ko. Lehrg. 2128; but cp 
Geography, § 2. At any rate [3^ is ‘ to hide,’ not ‘ to be 
hidden.’ ‘East’ in Hebrew may mean NE. The interchange 
of 3 and a is, of course, no difficulty. 

3 © nearly always renders CT, 0aAa<rcra, even where * west is 
meant. 
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EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS) EARTHQUAKE 


(Before him) who had stretched the north region (of the 
heavens) upon space, 

Who has suspended the earth upon nothing. 1 
The passage has been well explained (after Del.) by 
Davidson : 2 ' The northern region of the heavens, with 
its brilliant constellations, clustering round the pole, 
would naturally attract the eye, and seem to the 
beholder to be stretched out over the “empty place," 
— i.e. f the vast void between earth and heaven.’ 
See Dead, § 2 (a) for an explanation of the context. 
The N. region of the heavens is the ' station * of Bel. 
Also Job379 (crit. emend.), 

From the chambers of the south (comes) the storm, 

And from the north-star cold, 

(When) by the breath of God ice is given, 

And the wide waters are straitened. 3 

There is no * south pole' in Babylonian astronomy 
corresponding to the north pole (cp Jensen, Kosmol. 
25); but there is a region of Ea, and this is called in 
Job ‘the south,' as the region of Bel is called ‘the 
north.' The constellations in the region (‘path’) of 
Ea are called ‘ the chambers of the south. ’ 

EV has in v. gb, ‘And cold out of the north.’ ‘North’s 
D'UD, which Ges. Di. explain (after Kimhi) as ‘ the scattering'— 
a name for the north winds, which dispel clouds and bring 
cold. Not very natural. We evidently require a constellation. 
The Heb. tnhdrim may perhaps be the Ass. (.kakkab ) misri. 
Read HC'O \ the corruption was caused by a reminiscence of 
mazzdrdth . 4 The ( kakkab ) mi$ri, which we provisionally 
translate, with Hommel, the ‘north-star,’ was associated with 
‘cold, hail (?), and snow' by the Babylonians (Jensen, 
Kosmol. 50). Vg. ab Arcturo ; © avo aKpcortjpi(ov (read 
apKTiMov). On Ezek. 1 4 Eccles. 16, see Winds. 

N. and S. are applied (b) to quarters of the earth. 
Ps. 89 12, ‘The north and the south, thou hast created 
them.’ Here ‘north and south' represent all the four 
quarters of the earth. 

The N. was encompassed with awe for the Hebrew. 

(1) From the N. came the invaders of Palestine, and 
‘ the north ’ is a symbolic term for Assyria (Zeph. 2 13), or 
Babylonia (Jer. 114 466102024 Ezek. 267 Judith 16 4). 

(2) Religious considerations added to the feeling of awe. 
In the mountainous north thQ people localised the 
4 mountain of Elohim,’ of which tradition spoke (Ezek. 
I4 Is. 1413; some would add Ps. 48 2 [3]); and since 
God dwelt there, a poet says that manifestations of 
God's glory came from the N. (Job 37 22, crit. emend. : 
see Congregation, Mount of, and cp Baal- 
ZEPHON, 1). According to Ewald (Alterth. 59), this 
was the reason why sacrificial victims were to be slain 
‘before Yahw6' on the north side of the altar (Lev. 
In). Yet, according to the older Israelitish view, 
which lasted into post-exilic times, the sacred mountain 
of Yahwe was not in the N. but in the S. The 
‘mountain of God’ was Horeb (Ex. 3 i 427, etc.); 
Yahwe’s progress into Canaan was from Seir (Judg. 
54 cp Dt. 332 ), or, as a late Psalmist says, from Teman 
(Hab. 33). See Winds. 

Of E. and W. less has to be said. East and 
west, in Mt. 8n, represent all the four quarters of the 
3. East and earth ' like ‘ north and south ’ in p s- 89 12 [13]. 

West * As far as the east is from the west ’ is a 
symbolic expression for an immense dis¬ 
tance (Ps. 103 i 2 ). When all mankind unite in festivity, 

‘ thou makest the outgoings of morning and evening to 
ring out their joy ’ (Ps. 65 8 [9], Driver). The expression 
has been admired ; but it is only the morning sun that 
‘goes forth.' The true reading, could we recover it, 
would probably be finer. 5 The Babylonians believed 
that the celestial vault had two gates, one by which the 
sun * went forth ’ in the morning, and another by which 

1 nO ’^3 is commonly taken to be a compound (Ko. Lehrg. 

2418), but without any adequate grounds. The right reading 
must be ; the plur., to express ‘intense vanity’ (cp 

Eccles. 1 2). 

2 Budde and Duhm, perhaps unwisely, follow Dillmann. 

3 Che. JBL 17 105./C [98]. 

4 Ibn Ezra (and so Michaelis) identified mezartm with 
Mazzaroth and Mazzaloth (oo.v.). Aq. has ucufovo. 

5 See Che. As A 2 ), ad loc. 


he ‘ came in ’ in the evening. In the E. was the isle 
of the blessed, with Par(?)-napisti, the hero of the 
Deluge-story ; in the E., too, was the Hebrew paradise 
(Gen. 28 ). The W. had no such pleasing associations, 
for there was the entrance of the realm of the dead ; 1 
there, too, the great Lightgiver disappeared. 

Still, a Psalmist in the full confidence of faith can declare 
(Ps. 1399 , crit. emend.), 

If I lifted up the wings of the sun, 2 

And alighted at the utmost part of the west (0^ lit. sea), 

Even there tby hand would seize me, 3 

Thy right hand would grasp me. 

He does not say (as MT and AV may suggest) * would lead 
me to my own peace and happiness.' At any rate, it is much 
that he is not cut away from Yahwe’s hand. He whom God 
grasps cannot go to destruction. x. K. C. 

EARTHENWARE. See Pottery. 


EARTHQUAKE (fi^lH, cgicmoc, cyNceiCMOC- 
Syria and Palestine abound in volcanic appearances 
(cp Palestine). Between the river Jordan and 
Damascus lies a volcanic tract, and the entire country 
about the Dead Sea presents unmistakable tokens of 
volcanic action and of connected earthquake shocks 
vaster and grander than any that are known, or can be 
imagined, to have occurred in the historic period. 
At the same time, the numerous allusions in the Bible to 
phenomena resembling those of earthquakes show that 
the writers were deeply impressed by the recurrence of 
severe seismic shocks. Not improbably some of these 
were recorded in the lost royal annals. 

i. Real or supposed historical earthquakes. —( a) 
1 S. 14 15 ‘And there was a terror in the camp, in the 

1. Real or sup- garrison - and amon g al > the people, 
posed historical . a " d the raiders also were r terrified. 1 4 
earthquakes. Th, f -) vas a “ OU u of Jonathan s 
n exploit. Suddenly ‘ the earth quaked, 

whence there arose a supernatural terror.’ Doubtful. 
(b) Am. 1 1 prophecy of Amos, ‘ two years before the 
earthquake. ’ Doubtful. On this and on (c) see Amos, § 4. 
Josephus (Ant. ix. IO4) draws on his imagination, (c) 
Zech. 145 ‘Ye shall flee as ye fled before the earth¬ 
quake in the days of Uzziah king of J udah. ’ A post-exilic 
notice, (d) Am. 4 n * I have wrought an overthrow among 
you, as at the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 
Historical. ( e) Jos. Ant. xv. 5 2. In the seventh year of 
the reign of Herod, there was an earthquake in Judaea, 

‘ such as had not happened at any other time, and brought 
great destruction upon the cattle in that country. About 
ten thousand men also perished by the fall of houses.’ 
The calamity encouraged the Arabs to acts of aggression 
(see Herod). For later catastrophes see Renan, L'Ante- 
christ , 336. 

ii. Unhistorical narratives. — (a) Gen. 19 25 ‘and he 

overthrew those cities.’ Possibly implying a primitive 
o tradition of an earthquake. See, how- 

1 JSSr* "*'■ ™r,"-sA st-, tr* 

giving of the Law(Ex. 19 18). ( c) Story 
of Korah (Nu. 16 31). (d) Elijah at Horeb (1 K. 19 11). 

It is the earthquake that the pious imagination constantly 
associates with a theophany. See Elijah, § 2. (e) The 

crucifixion. ‘ The earth quaked; and the rocks were rent; 
and the tombs were opened,’ when Jesus ‘ yielded up his 
spirit ’ (Mt. 27 51 f )• Not in the other gospels. Accord¬ 
ing to Mk., the cry which Jesus uttered when he gave 
up the ghost so impressed the Roman centurion that he 
exclaimed, ‘Truly this was a Son of God’ (Mk. 15 39 
RV m £-). Mt., however, explains this confession as the 
result of fear at the earthquake and the accompanying 
phenomena. Similar portents are said to have marked 


1 Cp Karppe, Joiirn. asiat. 9 139 (’97). 

2 MT has ‘ the dawn ’; but of a bird of the dawn we 

know nothing ; and how does the dawn alight in the west ? 
Read surely Din Gob 9 7), and cp Mai. 3 20 [4 2]. 

3 Reading 'Jn/ 3 n (Gra., Duhm). 

4 The text is corrupt. See Sling. 
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EAST, CHILDREN OF THE 


the death of Julius Cnesar, revered as a demigod (Virg. 
Georg. Xwff.) However, the evangelist may have 
thought not only of the divinity of Christ but also of the 
exceptional wickedness of those who put Christ to death. 

* Shall not the land tremble for this, and every one mourn 
that dwelleth therein?' (Am.88). (/) Paul and Silas at 

Philippi (Acts 16 26). The essence of the story is that 
Paul and Silas were praying with such earnestness that 
all in the prison could hear, and that an extraordinary 
answer to prayer was granted. No stress is laid on the 
earthquake. 

The references in prophecy and poetry are imagin¬ 
ative in character and symbolise the dependence of the 
earth on its Creator : Judg. 5 4 Am. 88 Hos. 43 Is. 296 
Ezek. 3819/ Joel 2 10 Nah. I5 Hab. 36 Zech. 14 4 Ps. 
I87 [8] 296 97 4 114 4 Rev. 612 85 11 131618. 

Jerome (on Is. 15 ) writes of an earthquake which, in the time 
of his childhood {circa 315 a . d .), destroyed RabbathMoab or 
Areopohs (see Ar). Mediawal writers also 
3. Later earth- S peak of earthquakes in Palestine, slating 
quakes in that they were not only formidable, but also 
Paloafino frequent. That of 1202 (or 1204) was among 
the worst. Ba'albek, being so near the 
Lebanon and Antilibanus, has always suffered much from 
earthquakes ; that of 1750 did great damage to the ruins. In 
1834 an earthquake shook Jerusalem and injured the chapel of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem. The great earthquake of 1837 
(Jan. 1) did little harm at Jerusalem, which was not near enough 
to the centre of disturbance. $afed and Tiberias, however, were 
nearly destroyed. Cp Tristram, Land of Israel , 581. 

T. K.C. 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (D* 1 j 5 01 yioi 

KeACM [BXAQ]) is a general term for the people, 
whether BedawTn or pastoral tribes, of the country E. 
(or NE., Gen. 291 anatoAcon [ADEL]) of Palestine, 
who were regarded by the Israelites as near relations, 
descended from Abraham by Hagar, Keturah, and other 
concubines (Gen. 256 ; eic thn anatoAcon 

[ADEL]). For textual criticism see Rekem. 

In Ezek. 25 4 (*[€$hj[/*irvid.) 10 they appear to the E. of 
Ammon and Moab (cp Is. 11 14); in Jer. 49 28 they are men¬ 
tioned with the Kedarites. In Judg. 8 10 (aAAo<£uAooi' [B], viol 
amToAuu/ [AL])the phrase has a wider reference, including all 
the Bedouin (Moore), and in Job l3(ro>v a<£’ -q\Cov avaro\(ov 
IBNA]), 1 K. 430 [5 i 6 \{-na.v 7 {ovapxaiuivavOpuitruiv [BAL])it seems 
to include the Edomites, for the Edomites of Teman were re¬ 
nowned for their wisdom. Cp Mahol. t. K. C. 

EAST GATE (irmSH IMT), Neh. 329. See Jeru¬ 
salem. 


EASTER (to ttacxa)* Acts 12 4 AV. See Pass- 
over, and cp Feasts. 

EASTWIND (DHjrnn), Ex. 10 13. See Winds, 
Earth (Four Quarters), and Geography, § 1. 

EBAL frl'V ; plausibly connected with Bel by Wi. 
( 7 / 1 120 n. 2 ; Gray, Acad. 20th June 1896; p&iBhA 
[BADEL]; cp Ebal, Mount). 

1. One of the sons of Shobal b. Seir the Horite ; Gen. 3623 
1 Ch. 1 40 (yao07jA [A], ou£aA [L]). 

2. A son of Joktan 1 Ch. I22 (where eleven MSS [Kenn.] and 

Pesh. read ; om. B, yeniav [A], tj 0 tjA [L], Jos. Ant. i. 64 
tj 0 oAos ; HEBAL). In Gen. IO28 the name appears as Ohal 
(? 3 *iy, Sam. om. ADE ; eva\ [MSS ; see HP], ye0aA 

[Compl., MSS], yai/3aA [L] ; EBAL). Hal6vy connects with 
the local name ' Abil in Yemen {Mil. 86). Cp Glaser, Skizze, 
2426. The name may be a miswritten form of VkO’SN, which 
follows (Che.). 

EBAL, MOUNT (StU ; opoc rAlB*.A [BAFL] ; 
Jos. Ant. V. 1 19 hBhAoc [*>. I ThBhAoc] J Ant. iv. 844 
BoyAH ; mons 11 ebal). Possibly Ebal should be 
Ebel ; -bel may be a divine name, *... of Bel.’ The 
dedication of a mountain to Bel in primitive times would 
not be surprising. Cp Ebal (above), Harbel (Num. 34 n, 
see Riblaii). There is of course no connection between 
Ebal (1, above) ben Seir and Mount Ebal. 

Ebal is a mountain 3077 ft. above the sea-level, which, 
with Gerizim (on the south), incloses the fertile valley 
in which Shechem lies. Both the mountains and the 
city were doubtless sacred from remote antiquity. There 
is an indication of this, so far as regards Ebal, in the 


direction respecting the solemn curse to be deposited 
there, ready to fall on the disobedient (Dt. 11 29 cp 2713-26), 
and respecting the placing of the great stones inscribed 
with the (Deuteronomic) Law and the erection of an 
altar to Yahwfc on the same mountain (Dt .27 4* 8 )- The 
latter passage is specially important. As Kuenen {Hex. 
128) and Driver {Dt. 295) have pointed out, there was an 
injunction respecting a national sacrifice on Mt. Ebal 1 in 
the older work (JE) upon which the late Deuteronomic 
writer builds. The view that any disparagement to 
Ebal was intended by Dt. 11 29 is therefore in itself 
improbable, nor can it be said that the mountain is 
even now sterile to the degree which a popular prejudice 
demands. 

Maundrell in 1697 observed that * neither of the mountains 
has much to boast of as to their (its) pleasantness.' Corn grows 
on the southern slopes, and there are traces of a thorough system 
of irrigation in ancient times. 2 Mt. Ebal is 228 ft. higher than 
Mt. Gerizim, and commands a more extensive view, which is 
fully described by G. A. Smith {HG 119-123). Its position was 
thoroughly but not unnaturally misunderstood by Eus. and Jer. 
On this and other points, see Gerizim. In the Pap. Anast. 
{Travels of an. Egyptian in Syria t Palestine , etc.), Chabas 
and Goodwin render (i. 216 ) ‘ Where is the mountain of Ikama? 
who can master it ? ’ (RP( l ) 2 11 1). This should rather be, 1 Where 
is the mountain of Sakam(h) or Shechem?’— i.e., either Ebal or 
Gerizim (As. u. Eur. 394). In the fourteenth century b.c. the 
latter names do not seem to have been widely known. 

T. K. C. 

EBED ( 121 A i.e., servant [of God], § 50; <\BeA 
[AL]). 

1. Father of Gaal (Judg. 926-41, im0tjA [B] v. 31 a/SeA [A], 
35 o-a/Ser [A]) according to MT; but see Gaal. 

2. b. Jonathan of the B'ne Adin in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., 

§ 2 ; ii., § 15 fi]</) Ezra 86 (m/Stj# [B], [A], [A/uv] a8a0 [L])= 

1 Esd. 832 (Obeth, ovfirjo [BJ, [A], [A/uuv] aSafi [L]). 

EBED-MELECH ( 7 ]Sp~in V, * servant of the king ’ 
[i.e. God], § 41 ; occurs also in Phoen. ; &BA€M6Aex 
[BXAQ]). An Ethiopian eunuch at the court of 
Zedekiah, who obtained leave to draw up Jeremiah from 
the cistern into which he had been cast by the princes 
(Jer. 387^). He was rewarded by a prophetic assur¬ 
ance that he would be preserved at the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem ( 39 15^). 

Jewish legend reckons Ebed-melech among the nine (or, 
some say, the thirteen) who entered Paradise without passing 
through death (see Gaster in MGWJ , 1881, p. 413). 

EBEH (nni$), Job 926 AV in £-, RV ni £- Reed {q.v. 5). 

EBEN-EZER pJJJPrjlK, ‘the stone of help,' aBgn- 
ezep [BAL]). 

1. The site of the battle in which the Philistines slew 
the sons of Eli and took the ark (1 S. 4 i 5 i, afievvzfrp 
[A]; in 5 i, -vvrjp [B]). The battle seems to have 
been followed by the destruction of Shiloh (cp Jer. 7 
12 14), and the subjugation of central Canaan by the 
invaders. This Eben-ezer was near Aphek, which lay 
in the northern part of the plain of Sharon. 

2. The stone which Samuel set up between the 

Benjamite Mizpah and Shen in commemoration of his 
victory over the Philistines (1 S. 7 12). This is quite 
a different part of the country from that in which (1) 
lay, and the two Eben-ezers cannot be made one without 
inventing a new Aphek. See Aphek, 3 (c). On the 
other hand there is no reason why more than one sacred 
stone should not have borne so appropriate a name as 
1 the stone of help' ; 3 the story of 1 S. 7 comes from 
a document of no historical value, and is probably an 
aetiological legend giving an innocent explanation of 
what was really a rude stone idol. W. R. s. 

EBER (nnr, eBep[BADEL]). I. That Eber is not 
an actual personage, but an ethnological abstraction, 
is shown elsewhere (see Hebrew Language, §1). 
He is in fact the eponym of all the Hebrew peoples — 

1 The Samaritan reading ‘on Mt. Gerizim,’ adopted by 
Kennicott, is obviously a sectarian alteration of the text. 

2 See Early Travels in Pal., ed. Wright, 433 ; Conder, 
Tentwork , I67; Rob. BR 396; Grove-Wilson, Smith’s DB( 2 ) 
I828. 

3 Cp Abnll,* stone of El,’ RSfi), 210, n. 1. 
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‘all the sons of Eber’ (Gen. 10 21 ; e( 3 op [E]). Genea¬ 
logically he is the father of Peleg and Joktan, and the 
grandson of Arpachshad (i.e. , the Hebrew peoples 
came from Chaldaea; see Arphaxad), Gen. IO24/. 

1 Ch. 1 18 f. 24/I ; cp Gen. 11 13-16. The name is 
properly a geographical term=Ttjn nay, Eber han-nahar 
— i.e. , ' the farther (?) bank of the river *—which appears 
in Ass. in the form ebir ndri (first indicated by Wi. GI 
I223, n. 1 ; cp Hommel, AHT 196, 255, 326), 1 and, 
Hommel thinks, was originally applied by the Canaanites 
to the region on the W. bank of the Lower and the Middle 
Euphrates, including Uni (or Ur) and Borsippa. The 
designation Eberites or Hebrews would naturally still 
adhere to those tribes which came westwards into 
Canaan. According to this scholar, the name ' Eber' 
is also used once in the OT (viz., in Nu. 2422-24; 
efipaLovs [BAFL], eftep [F a m £-]) of Palestine and Syria 
with theexception of AshurorS. Judah (see Asshurim). 
His arguments are, however, not very solid. It is 
not certain that ebir ndri in the inscription really 
denotes Palestine ; Hommel shifts his ground in the 
course of his book (see AHT 196, 326); and after 
all it is not a Canaanitish inscription that he gives us. 
It is even more questionable whether Hominel can 
claim 1 K. 424 [54] as proving an early Israelitish use 
of 'Eber han-nahar as an expression for Palestine. 
This passage, together with 1 K. 421 [ 5 1], seems to 
belong to a late idealistic editor, who lived at a time 
when * Eber han-nahar ('Abar nakrd), or, in old Persian, 
Arbdya , was the constant phrase for the region between 
the Euphrates and Gaza (see Ccelesyria, § i). 

Hommel’s restoration of Nu. l.c. may be sought in his book 
{AHT 245./).. He is not wrong in supposing that the text 
needs emendation ; but in deference to an archaeological theory 
he has. unfortunately neglected the most important recent 
suggestion—viz., that of D. H. Muller (see Balaam, § 6)—which 
makes Nu. 24 23 f. an oracle on the kingdom of Sam’al (NE. of 
the gulf of Antioch). Starting from this, it will be plain that 
Assyria and Eber must be referred to in the little poem as the 
enemies of the N. Syrian kingdom. 2 

The sense of Eber has to be obtained from the 
context. It may mean either the region beyond the 
Euphrates, or that on this side the river, near Aleppo 
(Ass. Halvan). In defence of the rival theory (that of 
Hommel) it is urged that the phrase 'Ibr-naharan 
(pm nay) in a Minsean inscription means ‘ the region 
E. and N. of *Asur, practically therefore the trans- 
Jordanic country and Syria* (Glaser). Winckler, how¬ 
ever ( AOF 1 337 f ; GI I174, n. 2, and 192), thinks that 
the Mincean 'Eber han-nahar was the land of Musri 
(see Mizraim, § 2 b), which received a second name 
from the stream that formed its frontier, whilst 
Marquart (Fund. 75) is of opinion that 'Ibr-naharan 
can only be the Persian province, 'Abar nahra (see 
above). 

2. b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9 ii. / 3 ), one of 
the founders of Ono and Lod and its dependencies, 1 Ch. 8 12 
(w/ 3 tjS [BA], a/ 3 ep [L]). 

3. A priest, the head of Amok, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., 
§ 6 b, 11), Neh. 12 2o(a/3e5 [R c - am ^ inf * L], om. BN*A). 

4. AV Heber (RV Eber), in a genealogy of Gad, i Ch. 5 13 
((u/SrjS [B], tw/ 3 . [A]). 

5. AV Heber (RV Eber), b. Shashak, a Benjamite, 1 Ch. 

822 (<o/ 38 i? IB], w /3 -qS [A], a /3 ep [L]). t. K. C. 

EBEZ (JOK), Josh. 1920 RV, AV Abez. 

EBIASAPH (P|D£K), x Ch. 623 [8], etc. See Abi- 
asapii. 

EBONY (Kt. D'Onin ; Kr. ; true vocalisation 

uncertain ; Egypt, he ben [Lieblein, AZ , 1886, p. 13], 

,1 Tf eBeNOC (not in <£>, but in Symm. Ezek. 

* 27 15), hf.benum; a loan-word). The 
word occurs in MT only once (Ezek. 27 15) ; 
but there are traces of it in perhaps four other 
passages (see below, § 2). From 1 K. 10 22 we may 
almost certainly learn that Solomon imported ebony 

1 Cp also Wi. Musri, MeluJiha , Ma'itt , pp. 51^ [’98]. 

2 See Che. Exp. T. 8 520 (Aug. ’97), and 10 309 (June ’99). 
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as welt as ivory, and from 1 Ch. 292 that he was be¬ 
lieved to have used it in the decoration of the temple. 
If our emendation of Is. 2 16 b is right (below, §2^), 
ebony was especially used at Jerusalem in the construc¬ 
tion of thrones, for Isaiah appears to threaten destruc¬ 
tion to * thrones of ebony.’ Possibly Solomon's famous 
throne (1 K. 1018) was made of ivory inlaid with ebony. 
The passage that needs no emendation (below, § 2 a) 
occurs in Ezekiel's grand description of Tyrian commerce. 
Ebony, as well as ivory, was brought to Tyre by De- 
danite.or possibly Rhodian, merchants (see Dodanim). 
The uses to which ebony was put by the Egyptians 
are well known. It was employed both for sacred 
and for secular purposes ; shrines, palettes, and many 
objects of furniture were made of it. From the time of 
Ti (tomb at Sakkara) to that of Ptolemy Philadelphus it 
finds frequent mention in the Egyptian records (Navilte, 
Deir el-Bahari, 1 24 [’94]). The Babylonians and 
Assyrians too knew this wood, if Jensen (KB 337) 
is right in supposing that it is meant by the term usu, 
which is applied to a precious kind of wood, derived by 
the patesi, or priest-king, Gudea, from Meluhha, or NW. 
Arabia. 

There seems no reason to doubt, notwithstanding Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s hesitation, that the ‘ebony’ of Ezek. 
is the heartwood of Diospyros Ebenum , a large tree of 
S. India and Ceylon, which has been exported from 
early times. It was no doubt one of the articles of 
Phoenician commerce through the Red Sea, like so 
many other products mentioned in OT. 

We will now examine the biblical passages in which 
reference is perhaps made to ebony. 

(a) Ezek. 27 15 was understood in very different ways by the 
ancients. ( 5 >’s oSopra? eAe^aPTiVovs indeed supports 'n 'p ; but 
toi? et < rayofjL€vois implies some word beginning 
2 . Biblical with b) and Pesh. reads the whole phrase rrmp 
evidence. njuVl 1 horns of oil and frankincense.’ Still 
the ordinary text and the ordinary rendering are 
probably correct; Smend, Cornill, and Bertholet are, on this 
point, agreed. 

{ib ) The present text of 1 K. 10 22 cannot be correct, ©bl only 
gives (as its rendering of MT’s 0"3ril D’BIpl D' 2 n 3 t?) AiTW 
ropevTttt' xal TreAeKTjTw v (an-eA. [L])— i.e., it read the first word 
This is probably older than the reading substituted for it 
in ©a • but although the Chronicler may have read EHt? ' 32 R for 
[see (c)], MT is probably nearer the true text. Only, 
following Ezek. 27 15, we should restore Q' 33 ni ft?, ‘ivory and 
ebony ’ (see Gesenius and Rodiger, Thes.). 1 1 is not very probable, 
however, that D'BID is correct, ingenious as the explana¬ 

tions given of these words elsewhere (Abe) certainly are. Q"jn 
has probably arisen out of a dittographed D’jam (it is remarkable 
that in Ezek. 27 15 Tg. actually reads D"mri instead of MT’s 
□'33in)* D’aip may in like manner have arisen out of an early 
scribe’s correction of the text; he probably wrote mi ip- If so, 
we should read the whole phrase rnnpl *]D 31 Drib 

‘gold and silver, and horns of ivory and ebony.' 

(( c ) In 1 Ch. 29 2 DW 'J 3 R, ‘onyx-stones,’ which does not 
come in very naturally in the list of David’s building materials, 
should rather be JE?. Perhaps 2 Ch. 9 21 originally made 

the ships of Tarshish bring ont? not See Che. 

Exp. T. 10 240 (Feb. ’99). 

(d) In Cant. 3 10, where EV has, absurdly, * the midst thereof 
being paved with love,’ we should certainly read ‘its centre 
inlaid with ebony' (nU3rt for nan#). See Litter. 

(e) In Is. 2 16b morn nvjtr cannot possibly be right. The 
whole verse should probably be read thus ( SBOT , Addenda), 

ftp.! nijp*]N" l ?3 and on all palaces of ivory, 

DU 3 n niND 3" I ?2 Sy], and on all thrones of ebony. 

Cp Am. 3 15, and, on thrones of ebony, see above (§ 1). A similar 
emendation seems to be needed in Ps. 48 7 [8], where ni’jtt 
tTEHn should almost certainly be 0'ytp niSTD. Cp. Ophir. 

T. K. C. 

EBRON (pnr), Josh. 1928f, RV. See Abdon. 
EBRONAH (nrqr), Nu. 33 34 AV, RV Abronah. 

ECANUS, RV Ethanus ( Ethanus ), a scribe (4 Esd. 
1424). The name possibly represents Ethan [4]. 

ECBATANA (6kBatana[BNAVL] ; Jos .Ant. x. 11 7 
xi. 46 ) is the Gk. form of the name (1 Esd. 622 Judith 
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\ xf . 2 Macc. 93 Tob. 37) which appears in Aramaic 
(Ezra 5 17) as Achmetha. Its modern equivalent 
is Hama dan. See further Geography, § 22, and 
Persia. 
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Date (§§ 11-13). 
Integrity (§ 14). 
Canonicity (§ 15). 

"} 16). 


Name (§ 1). 

General Character (§ 2 f). 

System of Thought (§§ 4-8). . 

Character of Author (§ 9./C). Literature (§ 

Koh^Ieth, EV ‘Ecclesiastes or the Preacher’ (Heb. 
npn'p, Kdhdeth , ckkAhciACTHc[B^AC], Jerome, Con- 

.j. . donator), is a word of rather uncertain 

. ame, etc. mean j n g being the fem. participle (in 
the simple form) of a verb usually employed in the 
causative and signifying ' to gather together an assem¬ 
bly. ’ It possibly means * he who addresses an assembly, ’ 
as English, 'the Preacher.’ It was taken in this sense 
by the Greek translator and by Jerome. The name 
is applied to Solomon (I112). The fem. form of the 
word has been variously explained. By some it is 
supposed that Koh£Ieth is wisdom (which is fem.) per¬ 
sonified ; but, Koh£leth is construed as a masc. (7*7 
should be.read ’ dmar hak-Kohtleth, as 128), and wisdom 
would hardly say ‘ I applied my heart to search out bv 
wisdom ’ (1 13 ; cp 1 17 23). It is easier to suppose that 
the fem. is to be understood in a neuter sense, the subject 
which exercises the activity being generalised, that which 
addresses, with no reference to its actual gender (Ezra 
25557), the form having possibly an intensive sense, as 
in Arabic. The book is written in prose, though inter¬ 
spersed all through with poetical fragments, when the 
author’s language becomes more condensed and elevated. 

It is only in comparatively modern times that any 
real progress has been made in the interpretation of 

0 - . _._ Ecclesiastes. The ancients were 

^ * too timid to allow the Preacher to 

speak his mind. Modern interpreters recognise a strong 
individuality in the book, and are more ready to accept 
its natural meaning, though a certain desire to tone 
down the thoughts of the Preacher is still discernible in 
some English works. One thing which has greatly con¬ 
tributed to the misunderstanding of the book and the 
character of the Preacher is the introduction of Solomon. 
To consider all those passages where the Preacher refers 
to himself as * king in Jerusalem ’ and the like to be in¬ 
terpolations (with Bickell) may be unnecessary ; but it 
is necessary to understand that, as in all later literature, 
Solomon is merely the ideal of wisdom and magnificence. 

It is in this character alone that he is introduced. | 
Neither his idolatry nor his supposed licentiousness (the 1 
term shiddah, 2 8 , RV concubines, is of uncertain 
meaning ) 1 is alluded to ; nor is his penitence. The con- , 
ception of a Solomon in his old age, a sated and 
effete voluptuary, looking back in penitence upon a life 
of pleasure, and exclaiming Vanity l is wholly unlike 
the Preacher of the book. There is not a word of 
penitence in the book. The Preacher is anything but 
weary of life. He has the intensest desire for it and en- j 
joyment of it (117), and the deepest horror of death and 
the decay of nature (122 ff.). Far from being outworn 
and exhausted, he complains throughout the book that 
the powers of man have no scope : he is cabined, cribbed, 
confined by a superior power on all sides of him. Neither 
his natural nor his moral being has free play. Indeed, 
in his consciousness of power the Preacher appears to 
demand a freedom for man nothing short of that prom¬ 
ised in the words ‘ Ye shall be as God.’ 

Amid all the peculiarities of the book certain things are 
clear. 1. The book has a general idea running through 
3 . General anc * ls n ? mere collection of fragments 


character. 


or of occasional thoughts. The connec¬ 
tion of the reflections sometimes seems 


1 (Many analogies suggest that ntoch rnt? is only a mis¬ 
written repetition of nVir] C")V, ‘men-singers and women* 
singers.’] 


loose,—the author was not a literary artist,—but there 
is in his mind a general idea, which all his musings and 
examples illustrate. 

2. From the name which the author assumes it is 
evident that he desires to play the part of an instructor. 
He has his fellow-men before him, and feels that he 
has a lesson to convey to them. True, there is a large 
personal element in the book—it is the author’s con¬ 
fessions, and he takes his readers largely into his con¬ 
fidence ;—but he is not solitary in his perplexities, and 
he has social and religious considerations which he de¬ 
sires to address to his contemporaries. 

3. Further, the author is everywhere in earnest. He 
is not a mere clever dialectician playing intellectually 
with great problems or human interests, setting up 
opinions only to overturn them, or broaching theories 
only to reduce them ad absurdum. If he sometimes 
appears to speak on both sides of a question it is due to 
this, that the conditions and stations of human life—such 
as poverty or riches, servitude or ownership, royalty or 
the place of subjects—have two sides, and in his prac¬ 
tical philosophy, which consists in inculcating a spirit 
of equanimity, he sometimes seeks to show the good 
that there is even in things evil, and on the other hand 
the drawbacks incident to those things which men covet 
most. He has also, perhaps, different moods. He is 
so overcome by the thought of the miseries that oppress 
human life that he thinks it better to die than to live, or 
best of all never to have lived ; but at other times his 
mood brightens, and he counsels men to throw them¬ 
selves into whatever activity offers itself to their hand and 
to pursue it with their might, and to seize whatever enjoy¬ 
ment is yielded by the labour or by its reward. The 
ground-tone of his mind is certainly sombre. He is 
oppressed by the intellectual and the practical limita¬ 
tions to which human life is subject. Man cannot under¬ 
stand either the world in which he lives or the work of 
God amid which he is set; neither can he by his efforts 
accomplish anything which is a permanent gain either 
to himself or to the world, nor break the fixed and in¬ 
exorable order of all things, of which order he himself 
is part. His chain is very short, permitting only the 
narrowest range of work or of enjoyment, and all he 
knows is that this work and enjoyment is the portion 
which God has assigned to him. This is the funda¬ 
mental idea of the book, repeated many times, and the 
author’s position appears to remain the same throughout. 
Although his mood varies, his verdict or judgment is 
stable (128). There is no evidence of a struggle in his 
mind between faith and doubt, in which faith achieves 
a victory ; much less are the apparent discrepancies of 
view in the book to be explained on the assumption 
that it contains the utterances of 'two voices,’ one 
doubting and the other believing. 

The book consists of what might be called the author’s 
two philosophies, his theoretical philosophy and his 
4 Main P ractlca ^ The theoretical principle is : All 
nrinmnlpcs is vanit y : wh at gain, result , is there to man 
** P * in his labour or life? The practical prin¬ 
ciple is really all that is left possible by the theo¬ 
retical one : Life has no gain ; but God has given life 
to man, and he has to live it. Therefore, there is nothing 
better than that a man eat and drink and let himself 
enjoy good, for this is God’s gift to him. Naturally 
there is a third thing. This enjoyment of good is the 
only sphere in which a man has a certain freedom : 
it partly depends upon himself and his own demeanour. 
Some principle to regulate his conduct and mind in life 
is therefore necessary. This regulating principle the 
Preacher calls wisdom. As a mental quality it is prac¬ 
tical sagacity, insight into things and situations, enabling 
a man to act prudently ; as a temper it is equanimity 
and moderation. These three ideas or conclusions had 
already been arrived at before the author sat down to 
write his book ; they are constantly present to his own 
mind, and much of the obscurity of the book arises 
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from his insisting upon them not separately but simul¬ 
taneously. 

Without circumlocution the Preacher states his funda¬ 
mental idea : ‘ All is vanity : what gain is there to man 
^ ,. .in all the labour in which he labours 

5 . Tn eore ti ca l un d er the sun p> jn other words, 

philosophy. jj Uinan ijf e j s without result. In this 
it is like the whole order of things, which goes on in an 
eternal round, accomplishing nothing. All things recur, 
and there is nothing new under the sun (1 i-n). Then, 
in chap. 1 /, he gives an account of the experiments 
which led to this conclusion. He inquired into ‘ all 
that is done under the sun,’—by which he means not 
merely the whole variety of human activity, but also all 
the events that happen to man in his life,—and he found 
that all was without result. He found, too, that the 
knowledge gained during the enquiry was equally result¬ 
less : ‘ In much wisdom is much grief’ ( 1 12-18). Then 
he tried pleasure,—not as a sensualist, for his wisdom 
remained with him (23-9), but as an experimental 
philosopher,—and he found pleasure equally barren of 
result : ' I said of laughter, It is mad, and of mirth, 
What doeth it? ’ (22). Wisdom, indeed, carries a certain 
advantage with it; but it is no permanent gain to a man, 

1 for as the fool dieth, so dieth the wise man.’ There¬ 
fore, there being no profit or permanent gain in life, 
howsoever it be lived, the practical conclusion is, Let 
yourself enjoy good (2 24). 

Such is the author’s meaning when he says that all 
is ‘vanity.’ It is not, as we are apt to suppose, that 
the world is unsatisfying and that the human soul craves 
something higher than the world can give. All is 
vanity because man is confined by a fixed determination 
of everything on all sides of him by God. All the 
events of human life are in the hand of God : man has 
no power over them more than he has over the wind 
(88). There is a time to be bom, and a time to die ; 
a time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to love 
and a time to hate. All is 1 in the hand of God ; whether 
it be love or hatred man knoweth it not—all is before 
them ’ ( 3 1-9 9 1). It is absurd to suppose that this means 
that there is a proper or suitable time for everything; 
it means that there is a time fixed by God for every¬ 
thing, a time, not when things should be done, but 
when they must be done. Even the injustice in the 
judgment seat and the oppressions against which men 
are helpless are ordinations of God. There may be a 
time for judging them—there is a time for everything ; 
—but their object in God’s hand is to bring home to 
man a tme idea of what he is—that he is nothing 
and that God is all. Their object is to prove men and 
teach them to fear God, and that they may learn that 
they are but beasts ; for one event happeneth to them 
and to the beasts : all go to one place, all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again ( 3 16-20)—‘Who knoweth 
the spirit of man whether it goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast whether it goeth downward to the 
p ... earth?’ (3 21 RV). Obviously nothing 
is left to man but to take what joy out 

pm osop y. j-f e j s p OSS i5i e > f or that is his portion 
(224 3 1222 5 i 8-2 o 815 97-10 1X9^). Even over this 
man has no power : it also is in the determination 
of God (7i3/). Power to enjoy life is the gift of 
God (224/. 3 13 5 19); and, though it may generally be 
assumed that he desires men to have this enjoyment 
(97), there are instances where he denies them the gift 
(226 62-8). The Preacher is, of course, no sensualist. 
The‘good,’ enjoyment of which he recommends, consists 
of the simple pleasures of life : eating and drinking, the 
consolations and supports of wedlock, the pleasure to 
be derived from activity in work or in business (97-10 11 
1-6910). How could the pleasures recommended be 
those of riot and excess when they are ' the gift of God,’ 
the ‘ portion ’ he has given to man in the life which he 
spends as a shadow? It is just in these enjoyments that 
man comes nearest to God: he meets God in them, feels 
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his favour, and knows that in them God is 1 responding 
to the joy of his heart ’ 1 (5 20). This is the old view of 
the Hebrew mind, which looked on prosperity and the 
blessings of life as in a sense sacramental, as the seal 
of God’s favour. The Preacher is a God-fearing man 
(56 f 812), a man of righteous life (813), thoughtful, and 
dwelling by preference on the serious side of life (71-6). 
He believes in God, and in a moral rule of God, who 
‘judges’ the righteous and the wicked. No doubt this 
rule is incomprehensible and full of what seem moral 
anomalies. It appears arbitrary (226) : under it all 
things happen alike to all, to the godly and to the 
ungodly (91-3*): the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong (9 n): there be righteous men 
unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
wicked, and the contrary (814). Nevertheless, the 
Preacher will not abandon the general idea of such a 
moral rule (812/), though he laments that the delay 
and uncertainty of God’s ' judgment ’ encourages men 
in their wickedness (811), and increases the evil and 
madness which are in their hearts (93); for, though God 
made man upright, man has sought out many inven¬ 
tions (729). Such anomalies in Providence, however, 
always drive the Preacher back to his practical counsel: 

‘ Wherefore I commend mirth ; for a man hath no 
better thing under the sun than to eat and drink and 
to be merry’ (815). 

Man is speculatively unable to. comprehend the world 
(311 724 817), and practically helpless to obviate its 
evils ; he is bound within an iron system which is un¬ 
alterable. From a modern point of view it might be 
asked, Does the Preacher acknowledge the possibility of 
a progress of the individual mind within the bounds of 
the system which fetters him, of a culture or discipline 
within the limitations imposed on him by God? He 
does so in a certain sense. The evil of life, man’s 
ignorance of what is to befall him, teaches him to fear 
God (314); and in his survey of the work that is done 
under the sun he acquires ‘ wisdom,’ or, to.use a common 
phrase, ‘culture.’ But the ‘vanity,’ the resultlessness 
.of life, lies here : in that a man can neither 
7 . Death. reta } n t h ese gains nor transmit them, and, 
after all, life is without profit. (1) Man cannot retain 
his gains, for death surprises him : the wise man dieth 
even as the fool, and there is no remembrance of either 
of them for ever (216 ; cp 217-23); in the grave there 
is no work, no knowledge, no wisdom ( 9 10): the dead 
know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward ( 9 s). The Preacher strikes here the saddest 
note of his feeling. It is obvious that his complaint 
that life has no * profit ’ because man cannot retain its 
gains is a complaint that man cannot retain himself— 
‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the world and 
lose himself?’ The Preacher’s cry is for continuity of 
the individual life, that he may still carry with him the 
gains which his spirit has accumulated. He appears 
to be aware that immortality of the individual spirit is 
believed in by some ; but either the ground-tone of his 
own mind is too sombre for him to accept the idea, or 
the evidence for it seems insufficient (319-21 9 1-6). 
His book is unintelligible if this belief formed part of his 
creed. Hence he has been called a 4 sceptic. ’ The word 
is relative. All the OT saints, if they lived now, might 
be called sceptics. The belief in immortality was not 
until very late times an assured doctrine of the OT (cp 
Eschatology, § 33). We observe it in the process 
of arising, as the necessary issue of two things—the 
living fellowship of man with God here, of which it is the 
continuance ; and the anomalies of providence, of which 
it is the reconciliation. The Preacher is unable to reach 
it on either line. 2 (2) Further, life is without result 

1 Probably we should render a difficult phrase thus with 

Delitzsch. ... . 

2 The use of the word * spirit ’ in the OT is obscure. (1) It 
means the ‘breath,’ the visible sign, of life. (2) It is what we 
call the ‘ principle of life.’ Life and the continuance of life 
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because the wise man cannot transmit the fruits of his 
labour or of his wisdom : the man that comcth after him 
may be a fool. The idea of an advance of the race 
through the accumulated gains contributed to it by 
individuals does not occur to the Preacher. The tide 
of personal life flows too strong in his heart to permit 
him to acquiesce in his own absorption into the race, 
even if the race had a great destiny before it. Of this, 
moreover, he secs no evidence. To his mind, in the 
mood in which we find him, mankind has neither a pro¬ 
gress nor a goal. The analogy of nature oppresses him. 
Its monotonous daily round of sunrise and sunset, of 
veering winds and rushing streams, produces no result. 
The history of mankind is the same—one generation 
goeth and another generation cometh. The universe has 
no goal; God has no purpose, and mankind no destiny. 
This general scope of the Preacher's logic (howsoever his 
heart recoils from it) defines the sense in which he 
speaks of God's ‘judgment.’ He hardly has the idea of 
a general judgment, such as that of the ‘day of the Lord ’ 
of the prophets, when God brings in his perfect kingdom 
and bestows eternal blessedness on his people. The 
Preacher’s ‘individualism,’ common to him with all the 
writers of the Wisdom, makes this unlikely. Neither 
could he have spoken of the universe as a continuous 
flux without a point of attainment if he had thought of 
it as moving towards this great goal. The ‘judgment ’ 
is to him merely part of the moral government of God, 
which he maintains, howsoever imperfectly he is able to 
perceive it. 

We have seen already that besides his theoretical 
and his practical philosophy the Preacher had a regula- 

ft Pn’nr»ir>lA live principle of conduct, which he called 

of conduct wisdoni - Much of the book is devoted 
to showing the advantage of this prin¬ 
ciple. It teaches a man how to bear himself before 
God. Even in religion a man ought to be calm and 
meditative, and to restrain over-impulsiveness (61-7 
7 16/.). So in regard to rulers : even if despotic and 
evil, a wise man will not act hastily, seeing that power 
is on the side of the ruler; nor will he rashly enter into 
plots or conspiracies. Discretion is the better part of 
valour. He who digs a pit may fall into it. Skill is 
better than force. If you have trees to fell, grind your 
axe rather than ‘put to more strength' (81-9 IO1-11). 
And be not surprised if you are oppressed and plun¬ 
dered. Society, or at least government, is an organised 
oppression : those who oppress you are oppressed by 
those above them, and these again by their superiors, 
and so on to the top of the pyramid ( 58 ). Wisdom, how¬ 
ever, perceives the ‘ vanity' of all this : for example, he 
that loveth money will not be satisfied with money, and 
he that increaseth his substance increaseth those who eat 
it (510-69). Wisdom, on the contrary, is as good as an 
inheritance, or better than that; for it preserves the life 
of him who has it (712) ; it supplements the defects of 
righteousness, and avoids ' the falsehood of extremes ’ 
(7 15-22) ; it is stronger than ten rulers in a city (719) ; 
and preserves men both from sentimental dreaming 
over the good old days and from over-anxious fore¬ 
casting how their business ventures will turn out (11 1-6). 
There is much, however, that wisdom is not equal to 
even in human things (724), and no wisdom can find 
out the ‘work of God’ (817). Moreover, the wisdom 
of the poor man is neglected or forgotten (913-16), and 
a little folly is stronger than much wisdom, even as a 
dead fly will cause a pot of ointment to stink (101). 


are the effect of a divine influence; the cessation of life is th 
withdrawal of this influence. The ‘spirit’ in this sense i 
nothing but an effect. All questions where this ‘spirit* goe 
when taken away by God are irrelevant. It goes nowhere 
the taking away of 11 is merely the cessation of the divin 
influence of which it is the effect. (3) It is the immateria 
subject (not substance) in man, which lives. The boundar 
lines between (2) and (3) are confused. The passage 3 21 seem 
to incline to (3), though without firmness ( 5 19), whilst 12 7 prob 
ably goes back to (2), being on a line with Ps. 104 29/ Job 34 14 
Cp, further, Eschatology, § 19/, and Spirit. 
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Occasionally the author uses the term * wisdom ’ in the 
sense of comprehension of the universe or work of God. 
For this man is altogether incompetent (cp Job 28 ). 

The above analysis shows the Preacher's main ideas. 
The Preacher himself is more difficult to explain. The 
difference between him and earlier writers 
9 . Ine man. , t j ie \yj sc to m ’ lies in his tone. To catch 
this truly would be to find the key to his book. The 
existence of the book is evidence of dissatisfaction, of a 
sense of want. The Preacher is driven to acknowledge 
that man is ‘ like a beast with lower pleasures': he could 
not have added 4 with lower pains. ’ His book all 
through is a cry of pain—just that he has no portion 
but lower pleasures. His conclusions are in a way 
positivist; but his whole book is a protest against his 
conclusions—not against the truth of them, but against 
the fact that they should be true. Job flung himself 
against the 7 noral iniquities of Providence; to the 
Preacher the 4 crookedness ’ of things is universal. Job 
raged; the Preacher only moans and moralises. Job is 
an untamed eagle, dashing himself against the bars of 
his cage ; the Preacher looks out with a lustreless eye 
on the glorious heavens, where, if he were free, he 
might soar. He knows it cannot be, and he ventures 
also to murmur some advice to men : Enjoy good ; do not 
think (520). His admonitions to himself and others are 
quite sincere, not ironical; they are the human soul’s 
efforts to ancesthetise itself—dull narcotics numbing 
pain. The Preacher’s mood may be a complex thing : 
partly temperament, partly a mode of religion, and 
partly due to the wretched conditions of human life in 
his time. It was an evil time. Judges were corrupt, 
rulers despotic and debauched, the people oppressed; 

10 . A product of and society wa f disime g raled - “ > s 
OT religion unnecessary to have recourse to Greek 
philosophy to explain the Preacher’s 
ideas and feelings (cp Hellenism, § 6, and see below, 
§13). The practical ‘wisdom’ which he recommends 
may have a certain resemblance to the 4 unperturbed¬ 
ness,' the ‘mean,’ and the ‘nothing too much’ of the 
philosophers; but both it and all other things in the 
Preacher are a natural development of the native 
Hebrew Wisdom. There is nothing in Ecclesiastes 
which is not already in Job and the older Wisdom. 
Indeed, one may say that the OT religion was bound to 
produce, at some time and in some cases, a phenomenon 
like the Preacher. The OT religion consists of two 
things : first, ideas about God; and, secondly, a living 
faith towards him and sense of fellowship with him. 
Without the latter the former brings little comfort to 
the human mind, even though certain fundamental 
beliefs—such as the personality of God and the moral 
being of man—be still retained. For, first, the 

fundamental principle of Hebrew religion that God is 
in all things that happen, whilst in times of prosperity 
and well-being it gave unspeakable joy to the pious 
mind, with a vivid sense of its fellowship in life with 
God, when the times were evil and articles of a creed 
had taken the place of an emotional piety, gave rise to 
a sense of impotency in the mind. Man felt environed 
on all sides by a fixed order which he could do nothing 
to ameliorate. God became a mere transcendent 
force outside of human life, pressing upon it and 
limiting it on every side. The different feeling which 
the same conception of God produced in the pious 
mind and in the reflective mind, respectively, will appear 
if Ps. 139 be compared with Ecclesiastes. It would be 
false to say that ‘ God ’ to the Preacher was nothing 
more than what the ‘ world ’ or ‘ nature,’ or that which 
is outside a man, is to many minds now. His faith in 
a personal God is never shaken ; atheism or materialism 
is not conceivable in an ancient Oriental mind. At the 
same time, his faith is no more suffused with the life- 
colours of an emotional confidence, and he could not 
have said with the Psalmist, * Nevertheless I am con¬ 
tinually with thee’ (Ps. 7323), nor with Job, ‘I know 
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that my Redeemer liveth, and that I shall see God' 
(1925). Secondly, it was from ‘piety,’ the sense 

of fellowship with God, not from reflection, that all the 
great religious hopes in regard to man’s future arose. 
They were projections, corollaries, of an emotional 
personal religion—such as the hope of immortality, the 
faith in a reign of righteousness, and the incoming of a 
kingdom of God upon the earth. When piety declined, 
and reflection took its place, these hopes of the future 
could not sustain themselves. They survived in the com¬ 
munity, whose life was perennial; but the ‘ individual¬ 
ism * of the Preacher felt them slipping from its grasp. 

The date of Ecclesiastes cannot be determined with 
certainty. It is later than Malachi, for the priest called 
_ , in Malachi ‘ messenger of the Lord' (Mai. 

1 * * 27) is simply named ‘the messenger’ in 

56 . It is probably earlier than Ecclesiasticus (circa 
200), for, though many of the coincidences usually 
cited have little relevancy, Ecclus. 186 seems certainly 
a reminiscence of Eccles. 3 14, and Ecclus. 4224 of 
Eccles. 7 14. The book may belong to the oppressive 
times of the later Persian rule, or it may be a product of 
the Greek period. Perhaps the language would rather 
suggest the later date (see next §). In the beginning 
of the book the experiments on life are represented as 
being made by Solomon ; but this transparent disguise 
is speedily abandoned. Solomon is mesely the ideal of 
one who has unbounded wisdom and unlimited resources 
with which to experiment on human life—a man whose 
verdict of ‘vanity,’ therefore, is infallible. In the 
Epilogue the Preacher is merely one of the wise (I29). 
The state of society amid which the author lived has 
no resemblance to the state of society in the times 
of Solomon. There was corruption in the judgment 
seat (316), cruel oppression from which there was no 
redress ( 4 r ff.), and a hierarchy of official plunderers 
one above another (58), with a system of espionage 
which made the most private speech dangerous (10 20). 
The author had witnessed revolutionary changes in 
society and strange reversals of fortune—slaves riding 
on horses and princes walking on foot (10 4-7). 

Such a time might be the late Persian period. It 
could not well be the early Greek period when the Jews 
enjoyed the beneficent rule of the early Ptolemies. It 
might, however, be the more advanced Greek period, 
when Palestine became the stake played for by Antioch 
and Alexandria, a time when the people suffered severe 
hardships, and when the upper classes, especially the 
religious leaders, were deeply demoralised and self-seek¬ 
ing. On the other hand, the book must be earlier than 
the uprising of the national spirit in the time of the 
Maccabees. Gratz indeed places the book in the time 
of Herod (8 B.c. ); but the date is part of his theory of 
the book, which has no probability. The most probable 
date perhaps is the latter part of the third century b. c. 
(cp, however, Che. Jew. Rel. Life , ch. v.). 

Both the language and the modes of religious thought 
in Ecclesiastes suggest that it is one of the latest books 

12 LnmnmtrA in the canon - The language has the 

1 ' Ajanguage ’ peculiarities of such late books as 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, and Esther. Indeed, it 
belongs to a much more degraded stage of Hebrew 
than either of those books exhibits ; and in the forms of 
words, in the new senses in which older words are used, 
and in the many new words employed, it has many 
similarities to the Targums and Syriac, especially to the 
Mishna (circa 200 a.d. ). 

The characteristic forms of Hebrew syntax, such as the vav 
conversive have almost disappeared; constructions of classical 
Hebrew have given place to tnose of Aramaic; and in general 
the language has lost its old condensed character, and become 
analytic, with a multitude of new particles. Details may be 
seen in Driver’s Introd ., and in the commentaries of Delitzsch, 
Nowack, or Wright. 

The ideas and the mode of religious thought in the 

13 Ideas k°°k also bear witness to the lateness of its 

date. In the Preacher the religious spirit of 
Israel is seen to be completely exhausted. It can no 
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more, as in Job and Ps. 49 and 73 , use the problems of 
life in order to rise to lofty intuitions of its relation to 
God. It sinks back defeated, able only to offer a few 
practical rules for ordinary life. The idea of Tyler, 
who is followed by Plumptre, that the book is a blend of 
the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, seems extra¬ 
ordinarily superficial, and is supported mainly by what 
appears misinterpretation of its language. 

The passage 81 jff., ‘ there is a time to be born ’ (etc.), does not 
inculcate the doctrine of living ‘conformably to nature,’ or teach 
that there is a fit time for doing everything: it teaches that 
there is a necessary time, for the time of everything has been 
determined by God. Even the most astute opportunist would 
have difficulty in securing that he should be born and should die 
at the fitting time. Again, the passages 1 9 3 15 and many others 
certainly teach that there is nothing ‘new’ under the sun, no 
progress in nature or history, that things recur; but they teach 
nothing about recurrent ‘cycles.’ Determinism is, of course, a 
prevailing idea in the book. That, however, is just the funda¬ 
mental idea of the Wisdom, or indeed of the Hebrew mind—that 
God is the causality in all things—with the inevitable develop¬ 
ment which time gave it. At first sight the phrase ‘ to do good ’ 
in the sense of ‘ to see good,’ to enjoy life ( 3 12), has a startling 
resemblance to the Gk. eD irparreLv ; but, after all, the senses 
of the two phrases are somewhat different, and there is no 
reason to suppose the Hebrew expression to be an imitation ; 
though not occurring elsewhere, its opposite, ‘ to do badly' (/.£., 
be sad), is used in early literature (2 S. 12 18, and perhaps Eccles. 
5 1 [ 4 17 (5 1)]), and possibly the phrase itself may be ancient. 
(H. Zirkel, Enters. iib . den Prediger, 1792, was the first to dis¬ 
cover Graecisms in Ecclesiastes.) 


There have been attempts to identify the * old and 
foolish king’ (413/:) and the city the siege of which 
was raised by ‘the poor wise man’ ( 9 13^), and to 
verify the possible historical reference in the passage 
(10 4-7) about slaves on horseback and princes walking 
on foot, and in such passages as 810, with a view to 
fixing the date of the book more accurately; but nothing 
has resulted beyond conjectures more or less plausible. 

The ingenious theory of Bickell that the apparent 
want of connection in many parts of Ecclesiastes is the 
T , ., result of an accident which befell the 

• o 1 y* book at some early time, and threw the 
sheets into confusion, has little probability: 1 the want 
of connection complained of disappears in many cases 
before a more careful study of the author’s line of 
thought. In a book such as Ecclesiastes, however,—the 
line of thought and (particularly) the tone of which 
diverge so greatly from the other OT writings—it was 
to be expected that there would be some interpola¬ 
tions : qualifications which the reader or scribe felt 
constrained to add to p the author’s somewhat strong 
statements. The probability that 119^ is an addition 
rests not so much on the idea expressed as on its 
unnaturalness in the context ; for the view of some that 
the passage means that God ‘ will bring into judgment ’ 
any one who neglects to enjoy the natural pleasures of 
life is too absurd. There is less objection to 3 17 
(perhaps the last word of the verse should be read sam, 
‘hath appointed’). 81012/. also are in some way 
corrupt. So, certainly, 12 1, ‘ Remember thy creator.' 
The words disturb the connection between 11 10 and the 
rest of 12 1. The reading suggested by Gratz, 'Re¬ 
member thy fountain ’ ( = thy wife, Prov. 5 is-i 9 )> strikes 
a lower note than is heard anywhere in the book, and is 
to be rejected. 

The Epilogue falls into two parts, 129-12 and 12 13/; 
and it is questionable whether either part (especially the 
second) is original. 2 On the one hand, the book reaches 
its natural conclusion in 128, where the burden of it is 
restated: ‘All is Vanity’; and, secondly, whilst in the 
rest of the book the author speaks in the first person, 
in vv. 9-12 he is spoken about. On the other hand, 
though the verses contain some peculiar expressions, 
their general style agrees with that of the rest of the 
book, and it is quite possible that the author, dropping 


1 The theory of dislocation was first proposed by J. G. van 
der Palm in his Ecclesiastes philologice et critice illustratus , 
Leyden, 1784. The theory and arrangement of Bickell is repro¬ 
duced in Dillon, Sceptics of the OT, ’95. 

2 On interpolations in Eccles., see also Canon, § 55, col. 6 jr t 
n. 4. 
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his literary disguise of Solomon, might have added some 
account of himself in his actual character. The picture 
is certainly not just that which would have suggested 
itself to a mere reader of the book : it implies a fuller 
acquaintance with the author than could be got from 
his work. In w. 13 f. the whole matter is said to be : 
' Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man.' The last words may mean, This absorbs 
or should absorb man : all his powers should be directed 
toward this ; or they may mean, This exhausts man: his 
powers reach no further— e.g. , to understand the ‘ work 
of God ’ (Job 28 ). Verse 14, which says that God * will 
bring every work into judgment,’ attaches itself better 
to the first sense. The 1 judgment ’ also seems a larger 
and more general one than that seen in God’s ordinary 
moral rule of the world. Possibly, therefore, w. 13 f. 
come from the same hand as H9A If the verses be 
an addition, they are still comparatively early, for they 
are referred to in the disputes of the Jewish teachers 
_ ... over the canonicity of the book. 

5. anomci y. Ecclesiastes j s no t quoted in the NT, 
and even in the second century a. d. its right to a place 
in the collection of sacred books was a subject of 
controversy in the Jewish schools. The exact state of 
the dispute appears to be this : Practically the book had 
long been combined with the other 1 sacred writings ’; 
but voices which expressed doubt of the propriety 
of this combination continued to be heard. That this 


is the state of the case appears from the facts (1) that 
Ecclesiastes must be included in the twenty-four books 
of 4 Esdras, and in the twenty-two of Josephus, toward 
the end of the first century A. D. ; and (2) that in the 
time of Herod the Great and of Gamaliel it is quoted 
as ' scripture’ (Bab. Bathra , 4a, Shabb. 30 b), whilst the 
objections to it continued to be heard 100-120 A.D. 
(Yad. 35). The school of Hillel held that it ‘defiled 
the hands’ (was canonical); that of Shammai rejected it. 
The former opinion finally prevailed. See Canon, § 55. 

In addition to general works such as Driver’s Introd. and 
Kue.’s Ond.fi) Hi. may be named the comms. of Ew. Dichter 
des Alt. Bundes; Hitzig, Exeg. Hand., 
16. Literature. '47, ( 2 ), by Now. ’83; Ginsburg, Cohe- 
leth , ’6i ; Gratz, Koheleth , 1871; Del. 
Hohcslied u. Koheleth, 1875(translated); Plumptre, Ecclesiastes 
ortke Preacher (Cambridge Bible), 1881 ; Renan, V Ecclisiaste, 
1882; Wright, The Book 0/ Cokcleth, 1883; Volck, Kurzgef. 
Komnt. (Strack u. Zockler), 1889; Sam. Cox, in Ex. Bib., 1890. 
Helps of a more general kind : Nold. Die A ULit., 1868 ; Bloch, 
Ursprung , etc., des Buches Koh., 1872; Tyler, Ecclesiastes, 
1874 p 2 ) '99]; Taylor, Dirge of Koheleth, 1874; Engelhard, 
* Ueber den Epilog des Koh.’ St. Kr., 1875; Kleinert, ‘Sind 
in B. Koh. ausserheb. Einflusse anzuerkennen ?' St. Kr., 1883; 
Bickell, Der Prediger , 1884; Schiflfer, Das B. Koh. nach der 
Aujfassung der Wcisen des Talmud, etc., 1884 ; Bradley, Led. 
on Eccles., 1885 ; Pfleiderer, Die Philos, des Heraklit, 1886 ; A. 
Palm, DicQohelct Litcratur, 1886 ; Che. Job and Solomon, 1887; 
Jenu. Pel. Life, Lect. vi. 1898 ; S. Euringer, Der Masorahtext 
des Koh., 1890; Wildeboer (in KHC ’98). On the Gr. text, Di. 
SBA IV, 1892 ; E. Klostermann, De Lib. Colt. Vers. Alex. 1892 ; 
Tyler, Koh. 1899. A. B. D. 


[Gra. MGIVJ, 1885, pp. 74^, 127^, a defence of the reign 
of Herod as the date of Ecclesiastes, with special reference to 
the Talmudic passages cited in C. H. H. Wright’s Ecclesiastes; 
Kuenen, ‘The tendency, integrity, and age of Ecclesiastes,’ 
Ond.fi) §§ 104, 105 ('93 ; Germ, transl. Einl., ’93): note especially 
the discussion of proposed dates later than 200 b.c.; Haupt, 
‘The Book of Ecclesiastes,’ Oriental Studies (Or. Club of 
Philadelphia, ’94), pp. 242-278, holds that the contents have 
been deliberately disarranged, and that many glosses have in- 
truded into the text; he gives a translation of the final section 
as restored by himself. 

K6. Einl. (’93), 432 ff., and LeimdOrfer ( Das heil. Schrift - 
iverk Kohelet, '92) ably plead for a date in the reign of Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus. 

<i n 93) a lso thinks that Eccles. is full of con¬ 

tradictions, indicating the work of at least five writers. A 
redactor attempted, with little success, to bring order out of 
chaos. He gave the superscription (11) and a concluding word 
(128); 129-19 is due to three epilogists. The date of the 
original book is placed soon after 200 b.c. The glossators may 
have gone on till nearly too b.c. ; allusions to the Essenes (see, 
eg., 9 2 b) also point to this period. The kernel of the work 
may have been known to Ben-Sira (after 170 B.c.). 

Che. Jew. Rel. Life (98), 183-208, favours Gratz’s hypo¬ 
thesis, and while admitting that the date of Ecclesiastes needs 
further examination, he finds no period which so fully illus 
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trates the book as that of Herod the Great. He admits great 
disarrangement and interpolations. 

It may be added that the text of Eccles. is in a bad state. 
There are still gleanings to be had in some of the most difficult 
passages, which may considerably affect the criticism of the 
book (see Critica Biblica, and cp Koheleth). Bickell’s 
emendations have hardly been appreciated enough. He has 
further done good service, not only by his suggestive rearrange¬ 
ment, but also by his attention to the poetical passages, e.g., no 
one has made so clear to the eye the most probable meaning of 
1110 a and 12 m (cp Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 192). 

Wi.'s essay on 1 Date and Author of Koheleth ’ (AOFfi) 143- 
i5p) gives a general sanction to Siegfried’s analysis, and as¬ 
cribes the kernel to Alcimus [<?.v.]. The ‘ old and foolish 
king ’ is Antiochus Epiphanes. The statement on p. 146 that 
the author must have been either one of the kings of the 
Herodian house or else one of the heretical hi^h priests before 
the Hasmonaean dynasty is a valuable^ recognition of the period 
within which, as more and more critics think, the date of the 
original book must be placed.— t. k. c.) 
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Title, etc. (§ 1 f.) 
Text, etc. (§§ 3-6). 
Date (§§ 7-9). 
Fortunes (§ 10). 
Structure (§ nf) 


Sources (§§ 13-15). 

Form and Contents (§ 16 f.) 
Religious teaching (§§ 18-22). 
Ethical (§ 23). 

Greek thought (§ 24). 
Literature (§ 26). 


Ecclesiasticus (abbrev. Ecclus.) is the usual Latin 
and English name of one of the deuterocanonical books 
of the OT (see Apocrypha, §§ 28). It is not probable 
that the author himself gave his book a title ; later it is 
m-i.1 referred to under various names. In the 
Talmud it is cited simply by the name of 
the author, as 1 Ben-Sira ' (kyd p)> or by the formula 
‘the sages say’ (though this last may point not im¬ 
mediately to our book, but to material from which it 
drew). Jerome (Prcef. in Libr. Sal.) declares that he 
had seen a Hebrew copy entitled ‘Parabolae’ (d'Vcd)* 
and this designation, natural and appropriate, is 
employed also by Saadia. 1 

In the LXX the book is called ‘ Wisdom of Jesus, 
Son of Sirach' ( 2 o (pLa I rjerov v'tov 2 [e]ipdx [KAC] I B 
incorrectly 2 . 2 . ; but in the subscription B agrees with 
SA. The title of the Prologue in C is 7 rpS\ oyo? Zipax)- 

This form (found also in the Syriac Versions and in some MSS 
of the Vet. Lat.) was the one generally used by the Greek writers, 
as is expressly stated by Rufinus (Vers. Or. Horn, in Nu. 
xviii. 3). The title 2o<f>ia occurs also in other combinations: 
in the honorary name ‘ All-virtuous Wisdom ’ (17 Travapcros 2o <f>ia) 
given to the book in patristic writings (Jer. Prof, in Lib. Sal.), 
as also to Proverbs (Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 57; Clem. Alex. i. 1085; 
Eus. HE iv. 22) and to Wisd. of Sol. 2 (Epiph. iii. 244); and 
in the more general designations * Wisdom ’ (Orig. In Matt. 13 4) 
and ‘ Wisdom of Solomon ’ (Cypr. Test. iii. 20). 

With regard to the term noDn applied in the Talmud 
to the work of Ben-Sira it is uncertain whether it is 


used as a title; but it appears to have been employed 
as a descriptive term. Possibly it was an old Jewish 
designation, which was adopted by the Greek Christians 
as a title ; in the case of the Book of Proverbs Hege- 
sippus (in Eus. HE 422) refers the term to unwritten 
Jewish traditions. 

On the Talmudic use cp Blau (in REJ 35 21), who cites Jer. 
Sola, 24 c : ‘ after the death of R. Eliezer the nD3nn 'D was 
buried (un).’ It seems probable that the expression 'n 'o 
includes Ben-Sira. 


Whilst the Greeks thus named the work from the 
nature of its material, the Latins preferred a title descrip¬ 
tive of its relation to the Church services. The term 
tKKXrjaiao’TiKbs is used by the Greeks of the rcavcbv of 
the Church (Clem. Alex. Sir. 6125), and generally of what 
was in accord with the Church. Adopted by the Latins, 
the term was employed by them in a like general way 
(Jacem ecelesiasticam, Tert. De Pudicit. 22), and came to 
be used especially of books which, though not canonical, 
were regarded as edifying and proper to be read in 
the churches (Ruf. Comm, in Sytnb., § 38, Vers. Orig. 

1 The Oxford editors of the Hebrew Fragments (see below, 
§ j) refer (Preface, ix, n. 4) to a statement of Saadia (S’adyah) 

IDDi e( k Harkavy, p. 151, l. 11 f), that Ben-Sira wrote a 
Book of Instruction (iQp -jr©). This expression, however, 
seems to be rather a description than a title. 

2 Probably given first to Proverbs, and then to all the supposed 
Solomonic wisdom-books. 
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in Num . 18 3 ; Ath. Ep. Rest., sub f tie). So high was 
the esteem in which our book was held that it was 
termed ' Ecclesiasticus,’ the * liber ecclesiasticus * par ex¬ 
cellence (Cypr. Test . 2 i 3 i ; Aug. De Doct. Ckr. 213). 

The name of the author is given variously. 

The Hebrew text has, in 50 27, ‘Shim'on b. Yeshua' b. 
Eliezer b. Sira’ (so also Saadia, uVjn 'd> i5i)> and in 51 30 the 
same formula, and also ‘ Shim'on b, Y., called 

2 . Author, b. Sira’; 45 B 5O27 ojaovs v. <reipa\ (aipa\ [A], 
aetpan [K]), eAeotfjap [in other MSS -pos or -pou]; 
S Ia £ subscription : ‘ Yeshua' b. Shimeon, who is called Bar 
Asira' [in some MSS * Sirak ’], and in the title * Barsira’; S wa l, 
title : ‘ Y. b. Shim'on Asira,’ and also * Bar Asira ’; Book of the 
Bee (Aneed. Oxon., Sem. Series i. 279): ‘Shim'on b. Sira’; 
Talmud, ‘ Ben-Sira.’ 

In this medley of readings two things seem clear. The 
author’s name proper was Yeshua* (Jesus): so he is called 
by the Greek translator in his prologue ; and his familiar 
surname was Ben-Sira, as all ancient authorities attest. 
The significance of the other names is less clear. 

The Hebrew text and Saadia must be changed so as to read 
‘Yeshua' b. Shim'on' (cp Zunz, GV ro6), and the whole name, 
as given by them, may then be accepted (so Harkavy, Stud. u. 
Mittheil. 5 200; Blau in RE /35 20, and Kautzsch). In that 
case we may suppose that © and S have abridged the genealogy, 
and that the form in the Book of the Bee is defective. This 
seems to be the most natural construction of the data. It is 
less probable that ‘Shim'on’ (Simon) and ‘Eleazar’ are scribal 
additions, the former made in order to connect the author with 
the famous high priest of that name (50 1)/ the latter in order 
to connect him with the high priest (the brother and successor 
of Simon I.) to whom, according to the ‘Letter of Aristeas,’ 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent his request for the translation of the 
Torah (Fritzsche). This sort of invention of a genealogy would 
be very bold, and would hardly be called for by Ben-Sira’s 
position as a sage. Nor is it likely that ‘Eleazar’ is another 
name of Sira (Krauss, in /QR, Oct. 1898). It is simpler to 
suppose that Simon and Eleazar (the names are common) were 
men otherwise unknown—father and grandfather of the author.2 

We may thus assume that the name of the author 
in the Greek Version, Yeshua* Ben-Sira, rests on a good 
tradition. The origin and signification of the ‘ Ben- 
Sira ’ are not clear ; the most probable view is that it is 
a family name, though we know nothing of how it arose. 

Blau (in REJ 35 20) refers to the family names Bene Heztr 
(Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. Heb. 65) and Bene Hashmonai. Of 
‘ Sira ’ nothing is known ; the word (apparently Aram.) may mean 
‘ coat of mail ’ or * thorn ’ ; it does not occur elsewhere in this form 
as a proper name. The ‘ Asira ’ of Pesh. seems to be a scribal 
error (cp the ‘ Barsira ’ of the title in Slag). Krauss, however 
(in \ JQR, Oct. 1898), holds ‘Sira’ to be an abbreviation of an 
original ‘ Asira’ = Heb. *V0K» ‘bound,’ which occurs in lists of 
priests (Ex. 6 24 1 Ch. 3 17). This is possible (Krauss cites ex¬ 
amples of similar abridgments); but the testimony of the primary 
Vss. is against it; and the Ar. Vs. (as Edersheim points out), 
which commonly follows Syr., has ‘Jesu’ b. Sirach.’ The Gk. 
form, with final x (or «),js best explained as intended to show 
that the foreign word is indeclinable (see Dalm. Gram. 161, n. 
6); cp axeA$a^ax=KCn ^>pn (ACELDAMA, § i). 

The genealogies in 50 27 51 30 have only the authority 
of tradition—they are not from the hand of the author. 
He is described in 50 27 in the Greek and Latin Vss. 
as a 'Jerusalemite/ a statement in itself not improbable 
*—it is in keeping with the detailed description of the 
high-priestly ritual in 50 ; but since it is not found in 
the H. and S. it cannot be regarded as certain. One Gk. 
MS calls him a * priest ’; but this is merely a scribal error. 

Instead of i€pooo\vp.eiTr]<; x*hasiepev? o <roA. This error seems 
to have given rise to further unwarranted statements (see below). 
Cp the argument of Krauss in JQR , Oct. 1898. 

As to Ben-Sira’s life we have only the general conclu¬ 
sions which may be drawn from the nature of his thought 
and from a few references which he makes to his ex¬ 
periences. He seems to have been a Palestinian sage, 
a philosophical observer of life, an ardent Israelite and 
devoted lover of the Torah, but probably neither a priest 3 

1 So Bar-Hebraeus. 

2 On the Eleazar b. Irai (Iri) from whom Saadia (u^n ‘o 
ed. Hark.. 178) quotes a saying which is attributed in the Talmud 
to Ben-Sira and is found in our Greek (3 21 f), see Bacher, 
Agad. d. pal. Amor. 2 ri n. 5, C. and N., Eccles. 11, and Blau, 
ip REJ 35 24. It seems likely that ‘Irai’ is a corruption of 
‘Sira/ (see the full name in the Hebrew); the work cited by 
Saadia was possibly a different recension of Ben-Sira (Blau). 
But this Eleazar cannot be the Talmudic doctor Eleazar b. 
Pedat, who frequently cites Ben-Sira (Harkavy, Bacher). 

3 Schiir. (Fist. 5 25), referring to the erroneous statement of 
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(Zunz, Noldeke) nor a sofer (Fritzsche) (see Scribe), 
unless that term be understood in a very wide sense (see 
§ 21). He had too wide a circle of interests to be easily 
identified with either of those classes, though he was in 
close relation with them both ; and he may perhaps be 
best described as one who sympathised with that mode 
of thought which after his time developed into Saddu- 
ceeism. He early devoted himself to the pursuit of 
wisdom, travelled much, was often exposed to danger, 
and sometimes near to death (34 n /. 51 ), and his book 
was probably composed in his riper years. 

Until quite recently the work was known to modern 
scholars only in scanty citations and in translations (Gk., 
3 Original ^ at - ’ ' and versions derived from 

language them ^' Accordin g to the Greek trans- 
6 ° * lator’s preface, it was originally written in 

‘ Hebrew/ a term which might mean either Hebrew 
proper or Aramaic. On this point the citations of 
Rabbinical writers (Pirke Aboth, Pirke of R. Nathan , 
etc.)—sometimes without acknowledgment, sometimes 
under the name of Ben-Sira, sometimes in Hebrew, 
sometimes in Aramaic or debased form—were not de¬ 
cisive, since it was not certain that they came from a 
Hebrew original; and even the quotations of Saadia 
(10th cent.), which are in classical Hebrew, were 
similarly open to suspicion. After this the traces of a 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus become indistinct, and 
knowledge of such a book did not reach the Christian 
world (see Cowley and Neubauer’s Ecclesiasticus). Still, 
that its language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, had been 
inferred by critics from certain obvious errors in the 
Greek Version—for example, 24 27, ‘ light ’ for ' Nile * 
(in') ; 25 15, ‘ head ’ for ‘ poison ’ (&n) ; 46 18, 4 Tyrians ’ 
for ‘enemies’ (nnx)* It was thought probable, also, 
that, since the Palestinian vernacular of the time was 
Aramaic, and Hebrew was a learned language, the 
author’s vocabulary, whilst based on the Hebrew Sacred 
Writings (with which he was familiar), would contain 
late-Hebrew and Aramaic words and expressions. 


Under these circumstances it was natural that the 
discovery of a Hebrew text of part of the book should 

4 . Hebrew MSS. . kee " in ‘ e A rest ' . u ° n f. lea [ 

(containing 39 is -40 7, with a hint of 

v. 8) was brought from the East to Cambridge by 
Mrs. Lewis, 1 and in a box of fragments acquired for 
the Bodleian Library (through Sayce) Cowley and Neu- 
bauer found nine leaves, apparently of the same MS 
(409-49ii); eleven 2 leaves (3 6 ^- 7 29a 11 34^ 122-1626 
of a second MS [A], 30 n- 31 n 32 i^- 33 3 35 9 - 2 o 36 i- 2 r 
3727-31 381-27 49 12-5130 of the first MS [B]) were dis¬ 
covered by Schechter in the fragments brought by him 
from the Cairo ggnizah ; and in matter recently acquired 
by the British Museum other fragments (of MS B) were 
found (3112-31 3622-3726) ; these all together give the 
greater part of chaps. 3-7 12-16 30-32 35 - 51 ,—about 
one-half of the book. 3 

The texts discovered down to the end of 1899 4 appear 
to belong to at least two different MSS, A and B. 


Syncellus (Chron. ed. Dindorf, 1 , 525) that Ben-Sira was high 
priest, remarks that it must have arisen from the fact that in the 
Chronicle of Eus. (ad Ol. 137 f), which Syncellus used, Ben-Sira 
is mentioned (though only as the author of Sapientia) just after 
the high priest Simon II. Other untenable opinions are that 
he is the unworthy.Jason (=Jesus, high priest 175-172 B.C.), or 
that he was a physician (inferred by Grotius from 38 1-15). See 
Wette, Spez. Einl. in d. deuterokan. Bitch., Edersheim. 

1 The recognition of this text is due to S. Schechter, Reader 
in Talmudic at the University of Cambridge, now also Professor 
of Hebrew in University College, London. 

2 On the two leaves discovered later, see below, n. 4 a. 

3 The first Cambridge leaf and the Oxford leaves were pub¬ 
lished by Cowley and Neubauer, with the Gk., Lat. and Syr. 
texts ('97), the eleven Genizah fragments by Schechter and Taylor 
(’99), and the Brit. Mus. fragments by G. Margoliouth (in JQR , 
Oct. ’99). See below, § 2 6 a. 

4 [a. Early in 1900 Schechter found two leaves (a .—423^30 f. 
54-7 9-13 36 19a; 0.—25 8 b 13 17-24 26 12a) of, apparently, a 
third MS (CSchech. ; published in JQR 12 456-465 [Ap. 1900]). 

b. About the same time I. Levi discovered fragments of two 
MSS : (i.) apparently a third leaf of the MS just spoken of, 
Schechter’sC (L£vi calls it D), containing 6 i 8-7 25 in a recension 
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The one, A (chaps. 3-16), is written without metrical division 
of lines,’its marginal notes, corrections of obvious scribal errors, 
are few (only four, besides tbe insertion of an omitted verse), and 
its abbreviation of the divine name is triangular {Q ^) ; the other, 
B (chaps. 30-51), is written stichometrically (except 4G 17*20), 
part of it (to 45 8) has numerous glosses (among them four in 
Persian), and its abbreviation of tne divine name is horizontal 
In A there is predominant agreement with the Syriac ; 
in B (except in chaps. 50 f) the agreements with the Greek 
against the Syriac are more numerous; in chap. 51, after v. 12 
is inserted a hymn which is not found in the Vss. 1 

The MSS {assigned by Cowley and Neubauer, and 
by Schechter, provisionally, to the nth cent.), with the 
exception of a few passages, are very carelessly written, 
abounding in errors, not all of which are corrected. 

The scribes appear to have been not very well acquainted 
with Hebrew; tney sometimes make several futile attempts at 
the correction of particular words or expressions. In the glossed 
portion the annotator seems to have been a man whose ver¬ 
nacular was Persian ; at 35 20 he notes in Persian the omission 
of a verse ; at 40 22, where the margin gives a saying ascribed 
in the B. Talmud {Sanh.xcob) to Ben-Sira, he remarks that 
this was probably not in the original copy [of Ben-Sira]; and at 
the point where the glosses cease (458) he explains that this 
MS reached thus far. This last remark appears to mean that 
the MS which he was copying ended here ; and in that case it 
is probable that the remainder (through chap. 51) belongs to 
another MS. With the supposition that the copyist or 
annotator lived where Arabic was spoken accords the fact that 
several Arabisms occur in the MS : p^n in the sense of ‘ create,’ 
3113 (doublet), 31 33 (doublet), 38 1 3925 40 1 ; perhaps nJD as 
= ‘ honour,’ 3S 1 ; in 438^ piyo — ui/** ‘ presenting one’s self,’ 
is an explanation or correction of the word in the text, rjjnD» 
Hi. of p*ii? as = ‘ shine,’ 43 9 (marg.); perhaps in 42 ir^ a scribe 

understood as Arabic (‘lattice ’). The MS has evidently 

not only suffered from the ordinary carelessness of copyists, but 
also passed through the hands of an ignorant Arabic-speaking 
man who freely inserted terms of his Arabic vocabulary. 

If we omit Arabisms and other scribal faults, the 
diction of the text is that of a man who, while his 
vernacular is that of an incipient late-Hebrew, similar 
to that of Kbh£leth (Eccles.), is familiar with the greater 
part of the Hebrew OT, and freely quotes or imitates 
its language. 2 According to Bacher {. JQR , 1897) and 
Schechter (op. cit. 28) the text exhibits post-Talmudical 
mosaic ( paitanic) features, that is to say, a number of 
ready-made expressions and phrases borrowed from the 
OT. This, however, seems to be too strong a state¬ 
ment —the language of Ben-Sira rarely produces the 
impression of being artificial or lacking in spontaneity. 
Nor can it be said to contain midrashic elements (so 
Schechter, op. cit., 29^), if by ‘midrash’ is meant the 
style of the Talmud. 

As examples of mosaic work Bacher cites 45 n (cp Is. 54 12) 
46 9 (cp Dt. 23 29) 39 27 (cp Job 9 5) 47 20 (cp Gen. 49 4) 44 21 (cp 
Ps. 728) 48 2 (cp Lev. 26 26), etc. ; Schechter, 4 28 (cp Ex. 14 14) 
14 23 (cp Judg. 5 28) 35 15 (cp Lam. 1 2) 49 16 (cp Is. 44 13), etc. 
These are cases of adoption and adaptation ; but they hardly 
deserve to be called mosaic work. 

Schechter’s^ instances of midrash are not convincing. The 
confession of intellectual or religious limitations in 3 18-24 is not 
necessarily an adaptation of Ps. 131 1 (in which the reference is 
political)— it may be based on Job 42 3 ; puns (6 17 b a, 22 1) are 
common in OT : 15 9 (cp Ps. 33 1) and 47 22c (cp Ps. 145 20) are 
‘commonplace’ inferences; in 167 the allusion (Gen. 61-4) is 
not to the * sons of the ElOhim ’ but to the ‘ Nephilim ’ (cp Ezek. 
32 27); the lesson derived in 38 5 from Ex. 15 24 is very simple— 
there are many such interpretations in IFisd. 0/ Sot., and so 


different from that in Camb. MS A : the text is abridged by tl 
omission of 620-27 29-34 36f 735 6c-i6 17-1922 ; (ii.) a leaf c 
apparently, a fourth MS (CUv.), containing36 24-38 1 : it is thi 
parallel to most of the second Brit. Mus. fragment (of MS B)ar 
the upper part of the following Camh. leaf (of B). It gives i 
its text some of the glosses on the margin of the Camb. B an 
has one verse (37 3) punctuated and accentuated. 

Tv*e° r » n^ Vl o £^ ents are Published (with facsimile of the ne 
MS [11.]) in tftf/40 r-30 [antedated Jan.-Mar. 1900]. 
c. Lastly, E. N. Adler discovered the two leaves of MS 
b T een A 2V a u d - A 3 r 7 29-12 1 (82 showing K 
T? *fw a 5^’being supplied with vowels and accents' 
published (with facsimile) in JQR 12 466-480 (Ap. 1900).] 

k T d /wkT , ° n | °J M .S B see Cowle y and Ne, 
\ 2 t tV (bcf SV ? 6 for description of MS 

A ** nd Sehechter and Taylor (below, § 26*11.). [For tl 
other MSS see preceding note.] 

lJ± h \ Chter ’ “V h “^ S i ra ' I3 -^’ gives a long list of para 
lelisms, some of which however, are common expressioi 

1 k 0 C i very d rr ted J cw - In the prologue Ben-Sira 
said to have been a diligent student of the Scriptures. 
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of the legend possibly alluded to in the obscure statement in 
44 16 ; the borrowing, in 45 15c, of the expressions of Ps. 8930 
is not remarkable ; that Samuel was a Nazirite (46 13c) is a 
natural inference from 1 S. 1 11—there is no need of the formal 
Rabbinical rule me* jvpn—and the simile in 47 2 (cp Ps. 89 20 
Lev.4 8) is equally natural fora man interested in tne temple- 
ritual ; text and translation of 47 xoc are doubtful (the couplet is 
lacking in S.), and the comparison with the Talmudic legend (of 
David awaking at midnight, Ber . 3 b) is precarious ; 49 1 may 
be based on Cant. 1 3 (so Schechter), or, what is equally probable, 
it may come from the same literary tendency that produced the 
simile in Canticles. The passages above cited may be taken to 
show the beginning of the mode of thought that later produced 
the Talmudic midrash. In this sense only can we adopt 
Schechter’s conclusion : ‘ if he thought like a Rabbi he wrote 
like a Paitan.’ 1 

Over and above these characteristics of the Hebrew 
MSS the question has been raised whether the text is 
5 . Relation su ^tantially the original Hebrew or 
to Orieinal on ^ a trans ^ atl on, and both views are 
® * strenuously maintained by competent 

critics. Those who regard it as a translation refer it 
either (i. ) to a Persian or (ii. ) to a Syriac source. 

i. The opinion that it is the rendering of a Persian 
version (which itself is held to have been derived from 
the Syriac and the Greek) is based partly on the 
presence of Persian glosses, partly on the supposition 
that certain doubtful or incorrect expressions result from 
the misunderstanding of Persian words ; the hypothesis 
is that the Syriac version used was revised from the 
Greek, and this revised text was rendered from Persian 
into Hebrew by an unintelligent Persian Jew who knew 
neither Syriac nor Greek. This theory is incompatible 
with the known facts : the agreements (often literal) 
and the disagreements of the Hebrew with the primary 
Versions make it practically inconceivable that it could 
have arisen in the way described. The alleged explan¬ 
ations of obscure Hebrew expressions as misunder¬ 
standings of Persian terms must be regarded as 
accidental coincidences, or, possibly, as in some cases 
due to a Persian-speaking scribe. So far as.the theory 
supposes a Syriac-Greek basis for the Persian version it 
falls in with the other view that the Hebrew is a 


translation of the Syriac, on which see below. 

The argument for a Persian origin of the Hebrew is made by 
D. S. Margoliouth in his essay The origin 0/ the ‘original 
Hebrew' of Ecclesiasticus (1899). His points are not convincing. 
The Persian glosses merely show the hand of a Persian copyist 
or annotator, who was a critic, as appears from bis remark on 
the addition at 40 22 (see above, § 4). The absurd or impossible 
Hebrew words cited by Margoliouth are scribal errors, and may 
be got rid of by emendation {e.g. 40 26c: 16 436 17c 22 42 14 41 12 
4734611); cp Smend and Kautzsch. Prof. Margoliouth does 
not distinguish between author and copyist; the latter may 
have used Arabic words (4398^/4). The most striking case of 
apparent rendering from Persian is in 43 13, where G has ‘snow’ 
(Pers. cJtf) and H 2 ‘lightning’ (Pers. Jij>) — obviously, 
says Margoliouth, H misunderstood the Persian ; but the force 
of this argument is practically destroyed by Margoliouth’s 
remark that © is corrupt and should read ‘storm,’ which may 
represent an original Hebrew p-Q. Other such cases cited are 
forced (43 2 6 17c 22). Margoliouth adds {Exp. T., Nov. 1899) 
that the Cairene text cannot be genuine, since it was known to 
no mediaeval author but Saadia; 3 in reply Konig, Schechter, 
and Abrahams point out {Exp. T., Dec. 1899) that such 
ignorance of a book is no proof that it did not exist {e.g., Rashi 
seems not to have known the Jer. Talmud), and that Ben-Sira 
was probably used by the Synagogal hymnologists {paitanim). 

ii. The apparent dependence of the Hebrew on the 
Syriac presents a more serious problem. There are 
certain cases in which the reading of H seems inexplic¬ 
able except as a misunderstanding of S. The cases are 
few in chaps. 1-16 (which are written as prose), more 
numerous in 30-51 (written stichometrically). On the 
other hand H sometimes agrees with G against S, 
sometimes differs from both, sometimes appears to 
account for one or both. Further, in a considerable 
number of cases certain Greek MSS (especially j$ c * a , 
and No. 248 of Holmes and Parsons) agree with H 
(and often with S and L) against the Vatican Greek 


1 On the paitatis, the late Jewish hymn-writers, see Zunz 
GVi~), 393, Gratz, Gesch. [Hist, of the Jews), vol. 3, chap. 4. 

2 In the following discussion H = ‘ Hebrew,’ S = ‘ Syriac ’ (Swal 
= Walton’s text, S>ag= Lagarde’s, SH = Hexaplar text), G = Gk. 

3 Even this he now questions {JQR 12 502-531 [Ap. 1900], * The 
Sepher ha-Galiiy ’). Cp Noldeke in ZA T\V 20 81-94. 
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text. Add to this that not a few citations in the 
Talmud and in Saadia agree with H (sometimes against 
(5 and S), and it becomes probable that H represents 
a genuine Hebrew text of Ben-Sira, which, however, 
has been altered in some places so as to agree with the 
Syriac, and bristles, besides, with errors of copyists. 
The result is that many passages present perplexing 
problems, and the details of the history of the text have 
yet to be made out. 

The following are examples of passages in which H 
seems to follow S :— 

3 13 pardon,’ after S pat? (unless ']} be late Heb.); 

3115, H = © nearly (for nKJt? read n'l?y)» and doublet of 15 a = 
S—to this last is attached the line=© S 16 a with marginal 
variant nearly =S i6£; of 516 there is a doublet very corrupt. 
Margoliouth ( Origin , etc., 15 f.) cites 42 11^, where H aJC'N 
* lattice ’) may be a misunderstanding of S pat? (in Arab. = 

‘ lattice ’), and 43 2, H no as misunderstanding of S kjo (but H 
may be merely a scribal error). L6vi {RE/, July 1899) regards 
the acrostic in chap. 51 as translated from S : ^.28 the unintel¬ 
ligible caT is a misunderstanding of S fa- 27), an d is 
transposed so as to obscure the initial t? of v. 28, and v. 14 = 8 
which is composed of lines belonging to two different couplets ; 
there are doublets in which one verse = G, the other S (30 17 20, 
etc.); and in 30 20 H pNj = ‘ faithful ’ (a sense here inapposite) 
is a reproduction of S NjD'nD * eunuch ’ (which the connection 
requires). Bickell (in IVZKM, 13251-256 [’99]) takes the same 
view of the acrostic as L6vi, and further instances 12 n, where H 
HNJp ‘ jealousy,’ he holds, is a misunderstanding of S riRjp ‘ has 
made hlack ’ (from Kvaocos). 

These examples (to which others might be added) 
appear to show, not that H is a translation of S, but 
that it has passed through the hands of a man or of 
men (of some of whom Arabic was the vernacular) 
familiar with S, and in places has been conformed 
thereto in text or margin. 

Where the three (HGS) agree, no conclusion as to priority 
can be drawn. Where only two agree, the third may be 
preferable, as in 6 22 where S ‘ fools ’ suits the connection better 
than HG ‘many.’ The numerous cases, however, in which H 
agrees, wholly or in part, with G against S indicate a Hebrew 
text independent of S: see, for example, 656# 74 121018 
141017 15 2,/C 17 166 32 3 15 39 16. It is possible in such cases 
to suppose a correction of H after G; but the hypothesis of 
emendations derived from both S and G is a complicated one. 
Moreover, in some passages H seems to be better than G and 
S : cp 4 6 ioc 14 26/f 15 14 19 16 14. 

On the inferences to be drawn from the still (March, 
1900) unpublished fragments (see above col. 1166, n. 
4), see Sirach. 

Of the ancient Versions the Greek and the Syriac are 
_ TT . renderings of Hebrew texts, the Latin is 
6. Versions. a translation from the Greek. 

Critical editions of the Greek and Syriac texts are still 
desiderata, though valuable remarks are made by Fritzsche, 
Edersheim, L6vi, Bacher, and others. 

The Hebrew, soon after its composition, was translated 
into Greek by the author’s grandson (see his prologue), 
who had gone to live in Egypt, and desired to make 
the work accessible to his Greek-speaking fellow-citizens. 
He was clearly a man of piety and good general culture, 
with a fair command of Hebrew and Greek—a consistent 
Jew, yet probably not unaffected by Greek influences. 
His translation is not seldom obscure from its literalness 
and compression ; in the prologue his style is freer and 
more ambitious. His name and history are unknown. 

By Epiphanius ( l.c .) he is called ‘Jesus,’ and in a second pro¬ 
logue or preface, found in the Synop . Script. Sand, of Pseudo- 
Athanasius (and in Cod. 248 and Comp. Polygl.), ‘Jesus son of 
Sirach.’ Neither Epiphanius nor the confessedly late second 
prologue (see Fritzsche’s Comm.) can be considered authoritative 
on this point. The statement may be true, but is more probably 
a guess, or based on a misunderstanding of Ecclus. 50 27. 

The Greek represents a faithful translation of the 
original; but its text is not in good condition, and in 
many cases it is hardly possible to do more than give a 
conjectural emendation. A similar remark applies to 
the Syriac, which likewise is based on the Hebrew, but 
may in some places have been influenced by the Greek. 1 

1 The book has been translated into Heb. by J. L. Ben-Zeeb 
(Breslau, 1798; Vienna, 1828) [by Joshua b. Sam. Hesel from 
German (Warsaw, 1842)], and by S. J. Fraenkel (Leipsic, ’30); 
chap. 24 by Bishop lx>wth (reproduced in Fritzsch’s Comm.) and 
by Wessely; chap. 51 by Bi., and some verses by D. S. Mar- 
goliouth {Place of Ecclus. in Sent. Lit., Oxf., ’90). 
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For an account of the MSS of G see Fritzsche, Edersheim, 
Hatch, Schlatter, Nestle (in PR Eft), s.v. Bibeliibersetzungen ), 
and Kautzsch (below, § 26). All appear to go back to one 
archetypal text, for the displacement of chapters (see below) is 
found in all except No. 248, and this has probably been cor¬ 
rected. (a) The great uncials, B, R, C, and partly A, though 
comparatively free from glosses, give an inferior text; (j 3 ) the 
better form is preserved in V (Cod. Venetus = No. 23 of Holmes 
and Parsons), in K c - a , in part of A, and in certain cursives, of 
which the most remarkable are Nos. 248 (followed in Compl., 
Poly, and Eng. AV) and 253 (which agrees strikingly with 
Sh), though these have many glosses. The history of these 
two subdivisions is obscure; the first (a) has been called 
Palestinian, the second (fi) Alexandrian'; but this is not certain.! 
With the second agree largely L and S. These Vss. then appear 
to represent a text earlier than that of the Greek uncials; and 
our Hebrew fragments, which so often accord with S, may have 
a history like that of the Greek cursives—they may represent 
an early text which has been greatly corrupted by glosses, 
though they have suffered more than the Greek from scribal 
miswriting. The Gk. glosses resemble those of © in Proverbs ; 
they are expansions of the thought, or Hellenizing interpreta¬ 
tions, or additions from current collections of gnomic sayings. 

The Peshitta Syriac is now considered by scholars, with 
scarcely an exception, to be a translation from the Hebrew; 
see especially Edersheim. It is a generally faithful and 
intelligent rendering, not without misconceptions, expansions, 
condensations, and glosses, but on the whole simple and intel¬ 
ligible. In some cases (as in 43 2 f.) it^ agrees curiously with 
the Greek ; but it is a question whether in such cases S follows 
G or the two follow the same Hebrew. 

The Vss. derived from © are valuable primarily for the establish¬ 
ment of the Gk. text, sometimes also for the Heb. For particular 
discussions (Old Lat., Copt., Eth., Hexapl. Syr., Arm.), and 
for Pesh. Syr. see Edersheim, Nestle, and Kautzsch. 


In the body of the work there is only one mark of 
date : the list of great men ( 44 - 50 ) closes with the name 

of the high priest Simon, son of Onias, 
7. uate: Simon. who< because he stands last and is 


described at great length and with great enthusiasm, 
may be supposed to have lived somewhere near the 
author’s time. There were two high priests of this 
name: Simon I., son of Onias I. {circa b.c. 310-290), and 
Simon II., son of Onias II. {circa 218-198): lack of 
material makes it hard to determine from the name 


which of the two is here meant. 


(a) Of the first, Josephus relates {Ant. xii. 2 5) that, on account 
of his piety and kindliness, he was surnamed ‘the Just’; the 
second {Ant. xii. 4 10 f.) intervened in the quarrel of the sons 
of Tobias and the banished Hyrcanus, though it does not follow 
that he was friendly to the worse side of the party. 2 3 

{b) Another datum is found in the Mishna-tract Aboth , 1 2, in 
which it is said that Simon the Just was one of the last members 
('Ttra^of the Great Synagogue ; the Talmud, further, surrounds 
this Simon with a halo of legend. Though the ‘ Great Synagogue ’ 
is largely or wholly legendary (cp Canon, § 18), the high priest, 
Simon the Just, is doubtless a historical and important personage; 
but is he to be identified with Simon I. or with Simon II. ? Jose¬ 
phus favours the former possibility; but the authority ofjosephus 
on such a point is by no means unimpeachable. _ In the Talmudic 
tradition Simon seems to represent a turning-point in the national 
fortunes : after him, it is said, the signs of divine favour in the 
temple service began to fail; but this condition of things may be 
referred, not without probability, either to Simon I. (Edersheim) 
or to Simon II. (Derenhourg). In the list of bearers of the tradi¬ 
tion in Aboth Simon is followed by Antigonos of Soko, and he by 
the two named Jose, who belonged in the second cent. b.c. ; this 
would point clearly to Simon II. as ‘the Just,’ if the chronology 7 
of the tract could be relied on ; this, however, is not the case— 
the Jewish chronology of the period is of the vaguest sort. 4 * * 

{c) Further, in Ecclus. Simon is lauded for having repaired the 
temple and fortified it and the city; Derenhourg, referring to 
the letter of Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ant. xii. 13 3) concerning 
the finishing of the temple, thinks that this identifies Ben-Sira’s 
Simon with Simon II.; Edersheim answers that the city needed 
fortifying in the time of Simon I., but not under Simon II.; and 
Bois insists that, though the temple may have been finished 
under Simon II., it may none the less have been repaired under 
Simon I. Compare Hal6vy {Rev. Sim. July, ’99) and Kautzsch. 

\d) Hal£vy {l.c.) argues for Simon I. on the ground that a 
considerable time between author and translator is required in 


1 In fifty-six quotations by Clem.Alex, from Ben-Sira 
Edersheim found five which corresponded markedly with the 
text of No. 248. 

2 The story of him in 2 Macc. 3 fe obviously 7 a legend, but may 
perhaps bear witness to the esteem in which he was held in later 
times. 

3 Cp A. Geiger, Nachgelassenc Schriften , 4 286. 

4 Simon is not called ‘ the Just ’ in the present text of Ecclus., 
perhaps (Bois) because the epithet had not yet been applied to 
him. Gratz, however, discovers the term in 50 24, following the 

Syriac (‘with Simon’ instead of ‘with us’), only reading ri'Dri 

for men {Gesch. derjuden , 2 235 n.). 
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order to account for the errors in the Greek text and for the 
fact that the translator had lost the tradition of the meaning of 
the Hebrew. This ground is not decisive. Whether in the 
translator’s time the exegelical tradition had been lost cannot 
be determined till we have a correct Hebrew text; and the 
scribal errors of © are due to copyists after the translator’s time. 
Further, on Hal6vy's own ground, an interval of fifty or sixty 
years would account for much. 

{e) Finally, the connection of Ben-Sira’s discourse may seem 
to point to the earlier high priest, for Simpn (50) really follows on 
Nehemiah (49 13), the intervening verses interrupting the chrono¬ 
logical order, 1 and we should then naturally think of Simon I.; 
but here, again, the Jewish conception of chronology makes the 
conclusion uncertain : the author may easily have passed on a 
century later. 

Of these data the most that can be said is that 


they slightly favour the second Simon as the hero of 
Ben-Sira's chap. 50 . 

A more definite sign of date is found in the preface 
of the Greek translator, who says that he came to Egypt 
_ . ‘in the thirty - eighth year M rov 

8. Euergetes. E{f€py ^ T0V This, it is true, 

may mean either the thirty-eighth year of the life of the 
writer or the thirty-eighth regnal year of Euergetes ; but 
there seems to be no reason why the translator should 
here give his own age, whilst the mention of the king's 
year (the common OT chronological datum) is natural. 2 

If this interpretation be adopted, the date of the 
translation is approximately given. Of the two Ptolemies 
called Euergetes, the first reigned only twenty-five years 
(247-222) and is thus excluded ; the second, surnamed 
Physcon, reigned fifty-four years in all, partly as co¬ 
regent (170-145) and partly as sole king (145-116). It 
appears that in his thirty-eighth year, 132 B.c. , the 
translator reached Egypt, and the translation was in that 
case made a few years later. The author’s date may 
thence be fixed; for in the prologue the translator calls the 
author his irainros, a term which is here most naturally 
taken in its ordinary sense of ‘ grandfather.' 3 The com¬ 
position of the book would thus fall in the first quarter 
of the second century—a date which agrees with that of 
the high priest Simon II. 

This date is further favoured by indications (1) in the 
book itself: by the picture of national oppression given in 
, . 283 33 1-13 36 16-22 (EV 861-17) (up to the 

. n erna en( j cen t U ry the Jews enjoyed 

* comparative quiet, and for the Maccabean 
period we should expect a more poignant tone of suffer¬ 
ing) ; by the traces of Greek influence on the thought— 
as in the personifications of wisdom in chaps. 1 24 —and 
by the acquaintance with Greek customs, as the having 
music at feasts, 353-6 ; (2) in the translation, by signs of 
acquaintance with the LXX version of the Torah, as in 
17 17 (after the Greek of Dt. 328 f ), 44 16 4 ((S Gen. 024); 5 
and (3) in the translator's preface by the reference to 
three divisions or canons of the Hebrew Scriptures. 6 


1 The section 4914-16 seems to be an addition by a scribe or by an 
editor (possibly by the translator) for the purpose of introducing 
names (Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, Adam) omitted by the author. 
Chap. 44 16 (Enoch), wanting in the Syr., may be a late addition. 
In the Hebrew a scribe has repeated 17^ in 16a; in the rest © = 
H, except that for n>H (perhaps taken as = ‘ thought ’) it has 
fierai/ouis (perhaps an error for em/oCas); 16b seems to be in part 
copied from 49 14, in part a repetition from 44 14. The expression 
‘an example of knowledge (or thought) to all generations’ is 
strange ; we should in any case omit ‘ knowledge ’ (with ©253 Sh). 

2 The Greek construction (absence of article before ctti) has 
been objected to as hard ; but Hag. 1 1 2 1, Zech. 17 7 1, 1 Macc. 
1342 1427 prove that it is possible (see note by Ezra Abbot in 
Amer. ed. of Smith’s DB). For examples of this use of eVi 
in inscriptions see Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 255^. [’95]. 

3 It sometimes means ‘ancestor'; but in such cases the con¬ 
nection usually indicates the wider sense (Seligmann). 

4 Ecclus. 44 16 is, however, probably an interpolation (see 
above, § 7, last n.). 

5 See also 20 29 (Dt. 16 19) 44 17-21 (Gen. 6 9 17 4 2218) 45 8 /. 
(Ex. 38 35/I?) 49 7 (Jer. 1 10) 46 19 (1 S. 12 3, cp Gen. 14 23). 

6 This, of course, does not imply that the canons were com¬ 
pleted in his time. The omission of the names of Ezra, Daniel, 
and Mordecai in the list of great men is to be noted. Daniel, if 
he had been known to the author, would certainly have been 
mentioned just before or after Ezekiel (498/1); 49 12/l, near 
which we should expect the other two to appear, are not found 
in our Hebrew fragments, but the versions snow no sign of a lost 
passage. I f the three had been inadvertently omitted, they would 
probably have been added, as are Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, and 


(4) Another note of date might be drawn from the relation 
of Ecclus. to the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; 
but to exhibit it clearly would require a detailed examina¬ 
tion of those two books. The three appear, by their 
thought (Proverbs in its latest recension), to be the pro¬ 
duct of a well-advanced stage of Graeco-Jewish culture. * 1 

The book was never admitted into the Jewish and 
Christian canons (Canon, §§ 39, 47). Among other 
. reasons it is enough to mention that, un- 
°* lik esome other late books (Cant., Prov., 
the DOOK. j) an , E cc i es< ), it was not issued under 
the authority of a great national name : the schools 
accepted from Solomon what they would not accept from 
Joshua ben-Sira. The work, though not canonised, was 
highly esteemed, and is frequently cited in Talmud and 
Midrash, sometimes by name, sometimes anonymously. 2 
There are also many coincidences of thought between 
Ecclus. and the Talmud, which, however, do not neces¬ 
sarily show that the latter borrowed directly from the 
former. Further, not all the citations in the Talmud 
are now to be found in our text and versions of Ecclus.; 
these latter are perhaps incomplete, or perhaps Ben-Sira 
became a name to which anonymous proverbs were 
attached. Later he is cited by Nathan (9th cent.) and 
Saadia (10th cent.). There is a second collection, en¬ 
titled ‘ The Alphabet of Ben-Sira,' 3 apparently compiled 
late in the Talmudic period, in which, along with genuine 
material (cited in the Talmud), there are sayings that 
seem not to belong to Ben-Sira. The translation of 
some of his proverbs into Aramaic and the spurious 
additions to his work show the estimation in which he 
was held by his co-religionists. 4 He was not less 
esteemed by the early Christians. It is not clear that 
he is cited in the NT ; 5 but he is frequently appealed to 
in post-biblical Christian writers, under a variety of 
names, or anonymously, and with different introductory 
formulas. Though his book was never formally recog¬ 
nised as canonical (it is found in no canonical list), it 
is quoted as ‘scripture,’ ‘divine scripture,’ ‘prophetical,’ 
and was appealed to in support of church doctrine. 

The first example of its use is found in the Ep. of Barnabas, 
19; cp Ecclus. 4 3r. After this it is quoted by Clem.Alex., 
Orig., Cypr., August., Jer., Greg.Naz., Greg.Nyss., Chrys., 
Cyr.Alex., Joan.Damasc., Theophyl., Leo the Great, Greg. I., 
Alcuin, though not by Justin, Iren., or Eus. Athan. {Ep. Fest. 
39) distinguishes it from the books called ‘apocryphal,' and 
August. {Civ. Dei 17 20) declares that only the unlearned ascribed 
it to Solomon. Jer. seems to have been the first to draw the line 
sharply between it and the canonical books. Aelfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (see Westcott, Bible in the Church , 209), speaks of 
the book as read in the churches. By Luther and other Protestant 
writers of the sixteenth cent, it was treated with great respect. 6 

The book naturally divides itself, according to the 
subject-matter, into sections. Chap. 1 is a general 

Adam, in 49 14-16. The natural inference is that our books of 
Daniel, Esther, and Ezra did not exist in Ben-Sira’s time. 
Noldeke {ZA TW, 20 88 /.) would add to these Chron. 

1 For further discussions of the date of Ecclus. see Fritzsche's 
Comm, (in KGII), Derenbourg {Glogr.), Seligmann {IVeish. d. 
Jes. Sir.), Edersheim {Comm, on Ecclus. in Wace’s Apocr.), Bois, 
Orig. de la phil. judeo-alex. ; Kautzsch {Ajokr.), Haldvy {Re? 1 , 
Sent., ’99); and, for the relation between Ecclus. and Proverbs, O. 
Holtzmann in £F/(Oncken’s series), 2 202; Che. Job and Sol. 184. 

2 For a list of quotations from Ecclus. in Talm. and Rabb. 
literature see Ecclus ., ed. Cowley and Neub., where also are 
given references to Bacher, Gaster, Schechter, and others. Cp, 
further, Dukes, Rabbin. Blumenlese , Geiger, Aboth (in his Nach- 
gelass. Schri/t. iv.). In his Secrets Charles cites passages in that 
work which appear to be taken from or based on Ecclus.; cp 
Ecclus. 12 with Secrets, 47 5 ; 24 with 513 ; 7 3 32 with 4211 
511; 14 19 with 6511, etc. 

3 See Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr.', Dukes, ut sup.\ Cowley and 
Neub., Ecclus.; Steinschneider, Alphabet. Sirac. utmmque. 
The work consists of two alphabetical lists of proverbs, one Aram., 
the other Hebrew, with commentary. Another late collection 
is given by J. Drusius, Proverbia Ben Sira, Franeker, 1597* 

4 The Talmud seems not quite sure of the W'ork, placing it 
sometimes among the external and forbidden books, sometimes 
among the n'niriD (citing it with the formula 

5 Among the more promising passages are Ja. 1 2*4 (cp Ecclus. 
21-5), Lk. 12 19^ (cp Ecclus. 29 12 /.) and Ja. 119 (cp Ecclus. 
511). 

6 On the attitude of modern churches towards the OT Apocr. 
see Bissell, Apocr. (Gen. Introd.), and ZOckler, Einl. in vol. ix. 
of Strack and Z6ckler’s Ktirzgef. Koinm. 
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introduction ; 33 (361-17) is a prayer for Israel; 42 15- 
5026 is a separate discourse (praise of great men); 

11 . Structure. 5 ^ 7 ’? is a “ lophon <P roto : b *>' b y an 

editor) ; and 51 is an appended prayer 

and exhortation. In the body of the work new starting- 
points are indicated at 1624 [22] 241 and 3912, and there 
are further paragraphal divisions (marked by the address 
' my son’) at 213 17 4i 618 23 32, etc., besides the sub¬ 
divisions obvious in the subject matter (see the headings 
in the Greek Version). Beyond this paragraphal 

and sectional arrangement it seems impossible to dis¬ 
cover any plan in the book. 1 It consists, like Proverbs, 
of a mass of observations on life, put together in the 
interests not of logical order but of edification. 

A curious arrangement of material is found in most 

-.a Greek MSS (in all hitherto examined 

12. Dislocation. on lhi$ point ; xcep( No ^ of Ho)mes 

and Parsons): the section 33 16-36 n is placed after 30 24. 2 


The right order is given in the Pesh., the Latin, the Armenian, 
and the G MS No. 248 (which is followed by Complut., as this 
last is followed in EV). The cause of the derangement was prob¬ 
ably the displacement of rolls of the G MS from which most 
existing MSS are derived, 3 or possibly of the Heb. MS from 
which the Gk. translation was made. Similar instances of dis¬ 
placement are mentioned by Fritzsche {Comm. 170) and 
Edersheim {Comm. 154). 4 The Pesh. was made from an inde- 

E endent Heb. MS, which had the right order. The Latin may 
ave been made from a G MS earlier than that from which our 
present G texts are derived; it may have been corrected after 
the Heb.; it may come from a corrected G text like that of 
No. 248. 

As to the author’s sources nothing very precise can 
be said. Whilst his own experience and observation 

13 Sources P robabl y furnished a great part of his 
material, it is possible that he drew also 
from books or from unpublished discourses of sages. 
There are not a few resemblances between him and 
Proverbs ; but the most of these are best explained as 
independent treatment of common material. The same 
thing is true of the points of contact between Ecclesiasticus 
and Ecclesiastes. 5 If our author quotes those two books, 
he apparently treats them as wisdom-books having no 
more authority than he himself claims. There was, 
no doubt, much that might be considered common 
property, which different moralists would use each in 
his own way: the maxim, for example, that the be¬ 
ginning (or root, or completion, or crown) of wisdom is 
the fear of God must have been an axiom in the teach¬ 
ing of the Palestinian sages. A comparison between 
Ecclus. 24 and Prov. 8 shows how differently the two 
books treat the same general conception. 

The traditional account, which represents the book 
as composed by one man, seems on the whole to be 
supported by the character of the contents. There are, 
indeed, differences of tone, as in various paragraphs on 
14 Uni tv women (25 and 26 ), and on the happiness 
and misery of life ( 39 16-35 and 40 1-11), and 
in general there is a contrast between the geniality of 
some passages and the cynicism of others, and between 
the conceptions of wisdom, on the one hand as a 
universal divine influence, and on the other as common- 
sense shrewdness. The diversities, however, do not go 
beyond the bounds of a single experience, and in the 
book as a whole there is an evident unity of tone—the 
attitude toward God, life, wisdom, the Torah, is the same 
throughout. 6 The authenticity of chap. 51 has 


1 For proposed plans see Eichhorn (. Einl .), Ew. {Gesch. 4 300), 
Fritzsche. {Einl. in his Comm.), Deane {Expos. 1883), Edersheim 
{Introd. in his Comm.), and cp remarks of Herbst in his Einl. 

2 Or, according to the verse-numbering in Swete’s.SV/tf., the 
two sections 30 25-33 13# and 33 13^-36 16a have changed places. 

3 This, Fritzsche’s suggestion, is now generally accepted. 
See Deane, Expos. 1883, and Swete, Sept. vol. ii. p. vii. 

1 Tisch. retains the Greek order; Swete gives the Latin. 

6 The comparison between Ecclus. and Proverbs is made most 
fully by Seligmann {JVeisheit d. Jes. Sir.), and that between 
Ecclus. and Eccles. by Wright {Koheleth). See also Montefiore, 
mJQR 2 430 Jf. y and Toy, ‘ Proverbs ’(in Internat. Crit. Com.). 
The difference between Ben-Sira and Pirke Aboth in form and 
style indicates an earlier date for the former. 

6 On the enigmatical Eleazar ben-Irai, a possible double of 
Ben-Sira, see above, § 2 (n. 2). 
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been questioned ; but the case has not been made 
out. 

There seems to be nothing out of keeping with the rest of the 
book, and, as to the insertion of a prayer, we may compare the 
one (very different in tone from this) in Wisd. Sol. ( 9 ). There 
is, indeed, a striking resemblance between Ecclus. 51 13-30 and 
Wisd. Sol. 7 1-14 ; but if there be imitation herej it is not clear 
that it is on the part of the passage in Ecclesiasticus. 

The psalm (an imitation of Ps. 136 ) which is found in the 
Hebrew after v. 12, and does not appear in the Vss., may be 
doubtful. Schechter suggests that it was omitted in the Greek 
because the mention of the Zadokite priestly line was considered 
to be inappropriate under the Maccabees. This consideration, 
however, would not apply at all to the Syriac Vs., and the 
omission of a single couplet would have sufficed in the Greek. 

How far the author’s work has been added to by 
scribes and editors is a more difficult question. It 

15 Integrity * s c ^ ear ^ at Hebrew and the versions 

gn y. ^ ave su ff erec j j n thg process of trans¬ 
mission (see above, § 4). In various passages one or 
another of the texts shows additions or omissions ; each 
case must be treated by itself. In general, as between 
a Greek conception in one text and a Jewish in another, 
the preference is to be given to the latter ; though it is 
obvious that this rule must be applied carefully, so as 
not to prejudge the question of a Greek influence on the 
author. When the final text obtainable by MS. evidence 
has been reached, there will still remain the question 
whether this gives the author’s thought accurately, or 
has itself been coloured by editors. By some the Greek 
translator is supposed to have made additions to his text 
in the interests of Jewish Alexandrian philosophy; others 
see evidence of Christian interpolation. The evidence 
for those conclusions is not distinct. 

Alexandrian passages need not be additions of the translator, 
and of the cases cited by Edersheim {Comm. 23), 13^ and 2431 
are not non-Jewish, whilst to call 28 2 (‘ forgive and thou shalt be 
forgiven ’) a Christian addition on internal grounds is to prejudge 
the question. The evidence is stronger in the case of 4327 
(*? 3 H Kin» to irav k<niv avros) and 44 16 (Enoch is called niN 
njTJ, viroSeiypa /xeravoia? [ew/oias]), both omitted by Pesh. The 
first expression is Hellenising, and may be an addition by the 
author, or by a Hebrew scribe, or it may have been made first 
in ©, and thence transferred to H ; the second, something like 
a parallel to which is found in Philo {De pram, et /an., 
Mangey, 2410./C, where ‘ Enoch ’ is explained to be true man¬ 
hood, based on hope in God), may be Jewish (see Siegfried, 
Drummond, Bois), or may be a Hellenising expression of the 
author, or an allegorising remark by a scribe. (The expressions 
‘ was found perfect ’ and‘ knowledge ’ appear to be scribal addi¬ 
tions.) After the omission of all probable additions, however, 
there remains enough to fix the author’s relation to Greek thought 
(see below, § 24). 

The book is arranged in short discourses or para¬ 
graphs, each of which consists in general of distichs or 

16 Literary tetrast * c ^ s > t ^ ie li nes are mostly ternary 
* form ^ (with three ictus) or quaternary, though 

in this respect there is considerable 
variety. The parallelism is less antithetic and looser, 
and the discourse more flowing than in Proverbs. 
Bickell (Zt.f. kath. Theol. 1882) regards 51 1-20 (in the 
Heb.) as forming an alphabetic psalm. 1 The attempt 
to discover metre in the work (Bickell, Margoliouth) 
must be pronounced unsuccessful. 2 

An irregular strophic arrangement results from the 
author’s method of dividing his material by subjects (cp 
Prov. 1-9 22 - 29 ). 3 

Ecclesiasticus belongs to the category of Wisdom - 
literature (Hokma), which, in contrast with the prophetic, 
priestly, and legal points of view (for all of which the 
r , , nation Israel is the centre), gives a uni- 

. on en s. versal moral-religious criticism of life. 
The history of the genesis and development of the Hokma 
demands a separate treatment. (See Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture. ) The nationalistic tone of a few passages in 

1 Bickell worked with his translation into Hebrew from the 
Greek ; Taylor (in Schechter and Taylor’s Ben Sira) goes over 
the lately discovered Hebrew text, and discusses the initial 
letters of the couplets, in support of Bickell. The acrostic 
form is in itself not improbable (Prov. ends with an alphabetic 
poem), but it is not yet clearly made out. 

2 On metre in OT Heb. see the works of Ley, Bickell, Briggs, 
Gunkel, D. H. Muller, and the art. of Grimme in ZDMG, 50 4. 

3 For an attempt to make out a regular division into groups 
of 50 or 100 couplets see Schlatter (below, § 26 a, i.). 
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Ecclesiasticus does not affect the general character of the 
book. The material is so varied and so loosely arranged 
that a table of contents would take more space than can 
here be given. It deals with all the ordinary social and 
religious duties (cp Che. Job and Sol. 190-193). The 
style is for the most part bright and vigorous, and not 
without a gleam of humour. The author shows vide 
acquaintance with men and things, and his advice is 
usually full of good sense. Without claiming for him¬ 
self special inspiration, he speaks as an independent 
teacher of religion and morals, citing no external 
authority for what he says, but, like the sages in Pro¬ 
verbs, assuming its truth and obligation, and making 
his appeal to reason and conscience. 

In accordance with the tone of the later Judaism, Ec¬ 
clesiasticus regards God as the lord of the whole w r orld of 
p .. . things and men, the absolute, righteous 
i«. a . itengious j ud the author of a]1 ^0^^005 
teaching. God. and changes oflife (chaps< 16 _ 18 33f} 

It has not the full conception of divine fatherhood ; but 
it gives a description of divine forbearance toward men 
( 18 10-13) which is identical in spirit with that of Ps. 103 . 

Concerning itself with the visible facts of life, Ecclesi¬ 
asticus (like Prov.) takes little account of subordinate 
Ancrola supernatural beings. Angels are not 
® ’ mentioned in the Hebrew (not in 43 26), 

and in the Greek only in citations from the OT. In 
38 i 4 « the intercession that in Job 3326 is ascribed to a 
heavenly being is ascribed to a physician. In 4821 (a 
statement taken from 2 K. 19 35), in w-hich the Gk 
(followed by Lat.) has &yye\os, the Heb. has nr;2> 
‘plague,' and the Syr. JLclmoo *a heavy 

blow.’ In another passage (17 17), quoted freely from 
Dt. 328 /. as in (S, 1 the term 4 ruler ' ( yfyovfxevov) seems 
to be substituted for © * angel ’ (/cara dptO/ibv dyylXojv) 
—here a divine (angelic ?) head of every nation except 
Israel, whose guardian is Yahw&. * Spirits,' good or evil, 
are nowhere mentioned. 3 Whether there is mention of 
Satan is doubtful. In 21 27, where © has 4 The ungodly, 
when he curses t6v aaravav, curses himself,' the context 


(see v. 28) and Syr. favour the sense, 4 adversary,’or a 
reading, ‘neighbour,’ for oaravav (and for ‘ungodly’ 
we should probably read ' fool'). Further, the author, 
if (as Cheyne thinks) he means Satan, seems to identify 
him with the man’s own evil impulse, a conception 
foreign to the whole pre-Christian time 3 as well as to 
the NT. In general, Ecclus. may be said to anticipate 
Sadduceeism in holding aloof from angels and demons, 
whose agency in actual life it does not recognise. 

The central moral - religious idea of the book is 
wisdom, in the conception of which Ben-Sira is sub¬ 
stantially at one with Proverbs. He treats sometimes 
20 * Wisdom ’ the human attribute, sometimes the 
divine. As a quality of man it is theo¬ 
retical knowledge of the right and ability to embody it in 
life. Nothing is said of the origin of this capacity (it 
is treated as an ultimate fact); but it is identified with 
the 4 fear of God’ (1 14, etc.)—that is, the v'ise life is 
directed according to the divine commandments, or, as 
it may perhaps be put, human wisdom comes from the 
communion between the mind of man and the mind of 
God. The unity of the divine and the human attributes 
(implicitly contained in the book) appears to involve the 
conception that the divine wisdom fills and controls all 
things, including man’s mind, and thus manifests itself 
in human thought. 


1 MT has for which ©bal reads c'hVn clearly 

the nght reading. 

2 The irvevfxara of 80 28 (Syr. ImO), Heb. almost obliter- 
ated) are ‘ winds ’ (so Fritzsche); vv. 2<gf. give, not the definition 
of the term ‘spirits,’ but a parallel list of natural agencies. 

3 Cheyne (Job and Sol. 189, cp 297) and Edersheim (Comm.) 
refer to a Talmudic passage (Baba Batkra, 16a) which identifies 
Satan with the jn » cp also Weber, System der altsyn. 
Theol. 228/ The yi is* appears to be personified (novrjpbv 
ii'Ovfiijfia) in © 37 3 ; but H and S are here very different, and 
the text seems to be corrupt beyond recovery. 
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As a quality of God, wisdom is almost ahvays personi¬ 
fied. It is called eternal (li), universal (246), un¬ 
searchable (16), the formative creative power in the 
world (243), yet created (14 24 9) and established in 
the midst of Yahw&’s people in Jerusalem ( 24 10/), 
where alone there was obedience to Yahw6’s law . 1 This 
nationalistic conception of wisdom (involved, but not 
explicitly stated, in Proverbs) is noteworthy, but not 
unexpected : the pious Jews of that time could hardly 
fail to find the highest expression of the divine wisdom 
in the guidance of Israel through the Law. Ben-Sira’s 
treatment of divine w isdom is personification (as in Prov. 
and Wisd. Sol.), not hypostatisation. In one passage 
( 243 , ’I . . . covered the earth as a mist’) there 
appears to be an approach to this position 2 : wisdom is 
identified with the creative wx>rd, as Wisd. Sol. further 
identifies it with the Stoic Logos. Like Wisd., Sol., and 
Philo, however, Ben-Sira lacked a historical figure with 
which to identify his philosophical conception. 

Greater prominence is given to the Law of Moses in 
our book than in Proverbs. It is glorified in the per- 

oi Tho T qw sons M° ses anc * Aaron ( 45 1-22) and 
* * Simon ( 50 i- 2 i). The author w r as by no 

means indifferent to the ritual of sacrifice and song. 
He dwells with enthusiasm on the details of the high 
priest’s costly dress, on the offering 3 and the singers ; 
he counsels men to come with full hands to the altar 
( 32 [ 35 ] 1-11), though he adds a warning against attempt¬ 
ing to bribe God with unrighteous gifts ( v . 12). His philo¬ 
sophical view of life does not prevent his taking joyous 
part in the outward service of God, which he possibly 
regarded as being a symbol as well as a prescribed duty. 
He show's similar friendliness tow ard the scribes (3824-34 
39 i-n), who, in contrast with handicraftsmen, devote 
themselves to the study of the law, the prophets, and 
paroemiac sayings (a reference to parts of our book of 
Proverbs?), listen to the discourses of famous men 
(teachers in the legal schools), travel in foreign lands to 
find out good and evil among men, open their months 
in prayer, and ask forgiveness for their sins. This, the 
earliest extant description of the life of a sofer, gives a 
picture of wide activity, and shows that the law-students 
of that time did not confine themselves to Palestine. 
With such scribes, not hagglers over words and letters, 
but cultivated and liberal students of the earlier 
literature, our author would naturally find himself in 
hearty sympathy. As to the term 'law,' it appears 
that ."'when used of the Israelitish code, it may stand for 
all the Jewish sacred books ; but it is sometimes em¬ 
ployed for law in general, as in 35 [ 32 ] 24 36 [ 33 ] 1-3. 

The preceding citations show Ben-Sira’s warm national 
feeling. This is expressed most distinctly in chap. 33 [ 36 ], 
in which he bemoans the afflicted state of Israel, and 
prays that, in fulfilment of his promise, God would 

22 Asnira S at ^ er all the tribes of Jacob and make the 
Virma " people possess its land as in times of old(cp 
4421 47 11 48 10). He looks for no special 
deliverer (not even in 44 - 50 ), and hopes only, in general 
accordance with the earlier prophets, for national quiet 
and prosperity. 4 He is so much absorbed in this desire 
that he does not think of the conversion of foreign nations 
to the worship of Yahwe. We have no right to take 
him as the representative of the whole nation in this 
regard ; but we may fairly suppose that he expresses a 
current opinion. 6 

1 Wisdom seems not to be exactly identified with the Mosaic 
Law^. The Greek text of 24 23 is difficult (ravra iravra in app. 
with / 3 i/ 3 Aos), and we should perhaps read, with Pesh., ‘ in the 
book.' On the other hand, cp Bar. 33641, and see notes of 
Edersheim (on Ecclus. 24 23) and Bois (Orig. 200/). 

2 Ecclus. 243-6 is an imitation of Prov. 822^1, from which 
L here introduces additional matter. The ‘ mist * may be taken 
from Gen. 2 6 , or it may be an independent figure. 

3 The sin-offering is not mentioned. 

4 In 51 10 H and S show that the reading of £ 5 , ‘the father of 
my lord ’ (cp Ps. 110 1), is erroneous. 

5 In the generally peaceful and prosperous life of the third 
century b.c., the Jews seem for the time to have given up the 
expectation of a special interposition of God in their behalf. 
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Ben-Sira's scheme of life, like that of Proverbs, or 
Ecclesiastes, of the Law, and of the prophets, is confined 
to the present world. In 17 22/ he repeats the senti¬ 
ment of Is. 38 18 f He speaks neither of the resurrection 
of the body 1 nor of the immortality of the soul ( 14 16 
21 10 414, etc.). He belonged to the conservative 
priestly party (though probably not himself a priest) 
which adopted the social but not the religious ideas of 
Gentile neighbours. He retained the old Hebrew con¬ 
ception of SbSol (see Sheol), whilst the progressive 
portion of the nation (represented later by the book of 
Daniel) adopted or developed the idea of resurrection. 

Ben-Sira’s ethical scheme is that of the greater part 
of the OT (if we omit, that is, such passages as Jer. 31 33 
n pfy,; P!1 i Ez. 3626 Ps. 51 ). Sin is the transgres- 
’ J , 1 sion of the divine law; righteousness is 
., ® conformity thereto. The moral life is 

considered in its external aspect as a 
mass of acts. Nothing is said of the inward life, of 
disposition of mind, of motives, ideals, aspirations, 
struggles. Those were, doubtless, not absent from the 
author's thought; but he does not regard them as practi¬ 
cally important. What is important is the outcome: men 
are known by their fruits. Sin. is accepted as a fact, 
which began historically with the first woman (the same 
view is given in 1 Tim. 2 14 in contrast with that of Rom. 
5 ); but there is no attempt to explain its psychological 
origin. Conscience, freedom, and responsibility are 
assumed ( 15 ii-i 7 and/zjj.). On the other hand (as 
throughout OT and NT), the absolute control of man by 
God is everywhere taken for granted, and in one place 
(33i3) distinctly affirmed. The motive for righteous 
living is the well-being it secures: the good man prospers, 
the bad man suffers, in this life. There is no reference 
to inward peace, consciousness of rectitude, and com¬ 
munion of soul with God. Ben-Sira’s point of view 
(sometimes called hedonistic or utilitarian) is that of 
Proverbs and the OT generally. It is determined partly 
by the old Semitic external conception of life, partly by 
the absence of belief in ethical immortality (cp Wisd. Sol. 
2 - 5 ). The old nationalism of the prophets it rejects in 
favour of a pronounced individualism : it does not recog¬ 
nise the well-being of humanity as an aim of life. The 
moral code of the book is that of the OT : it inculcates 
honesty, truthfulness, purity, sympathy, kindness 2 —all 
the virtues of the civilised society of that time. The limit¬ 
ations are either those of the time (national narrowness, 
24 3 ; treatment of slaves as chattels, 3324-31) or those of 
all time (selfish prudence, 12 1-5). Pride is denounced 
(10 7 12/) as in Proverbs, and humility ( 3 18) and forgive¬ 
ness (282) are enjoined. Almsgiving (as in Tob. 49-n 
Dan. 4 27 [24] Mt. 61) is identified with righteousness—a 
conception that naturally arose when the care of the 
persecuted poor became the most pressing moral-religious 
duty; 4 —but this does not exclude in Ben-Sira the higher 
idea of righteousness. His treatment of social relations 
and duties is fuller than that of Proverbs. He lived in 
the midst of a highly developed civilisation, and is in¬ 
terested in all sides of life. He gives directions for the 
governing of the household, the training of wife, children, 
and servants, dealing with debtors and creditors, deport¬ 
ment in society(daily intercourse, feasts), bearing towards 
rulers and rich men—he recognises many distinctions 
and classes of men—he is familiar with the temptations 
of city-life, and praises agriculture. He gives special 
warnings against sexual licentiousness, against becoming 
security for other men’s debts, against involving one’s 
self in other people’s affairs ; in general he counsels an 
attitude of caution toward men, on the ground of personal 

1 The raising of the dead by Elijah (48 5) has nothing to do 
with the doctrine of resurrection, and 19 19, which speaks of 
immortality, occurs in a paragraph (v. 18/) which is found 
only in No. 248 of 0 , and appears to be an interpolation. 

2 On its ethical-religious vocabulary see Merguet and Hatch 
(as below, § 26). The golden rule does not occur. 

3 50 25/ (though in H 0 S) is probably an interpolation. 

4 So the position assigned to almsgiving by Mohammed was 
suggested by the conditions of the Arabian society of his time. 
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comfort ( 3222 f ). On the same ground, he advises the 
observance of the social proprieties, such as a decent 
show of mourning for the dead, failure in which brings 
one into ill repute ( 38 16/.). He is friendly to physicians 
—seems, indeed, to defend them against doubts and 
objections—and approves of music and the temperate 
use of wine. See especially chaps. 7 13 18 31 /. 38 , and 
Seligmann, Deane, and Cheyne. He is generally acute, 
sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic. 

A real, though not very well defined, Greek influence 
is to be recognised in the book. The author does not 

24 Relation acc . ept the Greek philosophy (his thought 

to Greek 1S * n tke maln tke practical unphilo- 
.. .. s °phic Jewish type); but he is affected by 

® ’ general Greek culture. In this respect he 

stands between Proverbs and Wisd. Sol., but much 
nearer to the former than to the latter. Palestine was 
at this time ( c . 180 B.c. ) not without a Greek atmo¬ 
sphere, and Ben-Sira had travelled in Greek-speaking 
countries (cp Che.). The traces of Greek influence are 
found in certain general conceptions in his book. He 
does not, it is true, go so far as Wisd. Sol. and Philo ; 
he does not allegorise, as they do, nor make so near an 
approach to hypostatisation. His conception of human 
liberty and divine predetermination and his reference to 
Enoch ( 44 16), if it be genuine, are probably Jewish. We 
cannot adduce particular words and phrases in proof of 
Greek influence, for these may be scribal additions. The 
expression in 4327, for example (Vzsn wrt, to irau €<ttiv 
clvtos), found in the Heb. and the Gk., though not in the 
Syriac, might be regarded as of doubtful genuineness, and 
in general the possibility of editorial modification must be 
admitted. After we allow for such a possibility, however, 
there remain broad touches which cannot well be re¬ 
garded as spurious, and which have a Greek tone. The 
most marked is the identification of virtue with knowledge 
(a point for the full treatment of which see Wisdom 
Literature). This conception, though not without 
roots in the older thought, has here been developed 
under the stimulus of Greek philosophy, with, however, 
a marked Jewish colouring. There are, according to 
Ben-Sira, only two classes in society, wise men and 
fools. These are often identified with the righteous and 
the wicked ; but the intellectual basis of men’s natures 
and judgments is constantly insisted on. The divine law 
is recognised as the rule of action ; but it is not different 
from the wise man’s thought. Hence the importance 
attached to instruction, the one thing necessary for men 
being discipline in the art of right thinking ; and all 
God’s dealings with men may be viewed as divine train¬ 
ing in the perception of moral truth. Similarly, the 
stress laid on moderation in action (321-24 31 /) reminds 
us of the fjLijdtu dycip of Koh^leth and of the Greeks. 
In another direction we have the conception of wisdom 
in chap. 24 (nearly identical with that of Prov. 8), which 
contains the Greek ideas of the cosmos and the logos 
(cp iK 6 (r/j.Tjo€v, 16 27 4221 ; in 422 i Heb. has pn). 

A complete critical edition is yet in the distance. 
Only about a half of the Hebrew text being known, we 

25 Critical are ^ ar § e ^y dependent on the Vss., the 

edition texts are not g°°d condition. 

A selection of works on Ecclesiasticus is all that can be given. 
(a) For the text of the Hebrew fragments : (i.) The Oxford 
fragments and first Cambridge leaf: Cowley and Neubauer, The 
original Hebrew 0/ a portion 0/ Ecclesi- 
26 . Literature, asticus , etc. [’97] (also collotype facsimile 
ed. [’97 1 )> and R. Smend, Das hebr. Frag¬ 
ment d. Weiskeit d. JS [’97]; Schlatter, Das neugefuTidene 
Heb . Stuck des Sirach [’97]; cp Israel L6vi, L'Ecclesiastique , 
texte original Jtebreu [’98]; and see the critical remarks on 
the text in REJ, Jan.-Mar. '97 ; the Expositor , May '97; 
WZKMW [’97]; cp the literature cited in AJSL, 15 42 n. 2 
[’98]; Kau. Apokr. I257-9. (ii.) The 1897 eleven Cambridge 

leaves : S. Schechter and C. Taylor, The VV isdotn 0/Ben-Sira, 
Portions 0/ the Book 0/ Ecclesiasticus front Heb. MSS in 
the Cairo Genizah [*99]; two new leaves, JQR 12*56-465 (Ap. 
1900]. (iii.) The two British Museum leaves : G. Margohouth, 
JQR 12 1-33 (Oct. ’99] (also separately (Williams and Norgate]). 
(iv.) The two Paris leaves : I. L6vi, REJ 40 1-30(1900]. (v.) The 
two Adler leaves ; E. N. Adler, JQR 12 466-480 [Ap. 1900], 
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(b) Among commentaries, those of Fritzsche (Kurzgef Ex. 
Hdbuck .) and Edersheim (in Wace’s Apocrypha ) are especially 
to be commended; Bretschneider (1806) is full of material 
and suggestion. 

(c) For text-criticism, see Horowitz in MGIVJ 14 ; Dyser- 
inck, De Spreuken van J. den Zoon v. Sir. [’70]; Hatch, 
Essays in Bibl. Grk. [’89]; Bickell in ZKT, '82; D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Place of Ecclesiasticus, etc. [’90] (criticisms of Mar- 
goliouth’s position by Dr. in Oxford Mag., Che. in Acad., Schur. 
in TLZ , and reply by Margoliouth in Expos., all in 1890); H. 
Bois, Essat sur rorig. d. 1 . phil.-jud. alex. [’90]; I. L£vi, 
L'Ecclesiastique [’98] and art. in REJ, July '90; Margoliouth, 
The origin of the ‘ original Hebretv' of Ecclesiasticus [’99]; 
reply by KO. Exp. T. 10 f (Aug.-Nov. ’99) and separately Die 
Strack f rage \ Bickell in WZKM 13 a/; Ndldeke in ZA TIV 
20 81-94 (1900). 

( d ) General works: Hody, De Bibl. text. orig. [1705}; A. T. 
Hartmann, Die enge Verbind. d. AT mit d. Neuen [’31]; 
Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr. d. Juden [’32], new ed. ['92]; Del. 
Gesch. d. hebr. Poesie [’36]; Derenbourg, Hist, et Giog . de la 

Pal.V 67]-. 

(e) Special works: Ew. in Jahrb. 3 [’51]; Horowitz, Jes. 
Sirach [’65]; Gratz in MGWJ , ’72; Merquet, Glaubens u. 
Sittenlehre des B.Jes. Sir. [’74] 5 Seligmann, l Vet she it d. Jes. 
Soltn d. Sir. in s. Verhdlt. zu d, Salomon. Spriichen, etc. [’83]; 
Deane in Expositor, '83 ; Che. Job and Sol. {’87] (sections on 
Sirach). 

( f ) On Greek, especially Alexandrian, elements in Ben-Sira : 
Gfrorer, Philo [’31]} Dahne, Darstel. d. jtid.-alex. Religions- 
phil. [’34]; J. F. Bruch, Weisheitslehre d. Heb. [’51]; Frankel, 
E infuss d. paldst. Exeg. auf d. alex. Henneneutik [’54]; A. 
Geiger, ITrschrift [’57]; Nicolas, Doctr. relig. d. Jui/sfi) [’66]; 
Siegfried, Philo v. Alex, als Ausleger d. AT [’75]; Drummond, 
Philo-jud. [’88]; Bois, Orig., etc. [’90], t 

(g) On other versions : H. Herkenne, De vet. latiner Eccclesi- 
astici capit. i.-xliii. Una cum notis ex ejusdem libri translatt. 
ZEth. Arm., Copt., Lat., alt. Syro-Hexaplari depromptis. 
Dr. Norbert Peters, ‘ Die Sahidisch-Koptische Uebersetzung 
des Buches Ecclesiasticus,’ Biblische Stndien [’98]. 

C. H. T. 


ECLIPSE. It is possible that the words of Amos 
(89), 1 To cause the sun to go down at noon, and to 

1 Historical darken the earth while il is >' et da y>’ 1 

eclipses. Am. 89 ref " r 1 ° a t0tal edips / e ° f i he su " on 

Ter 1 5o ? I5th J une ’ 763 BC * < see Amos> § 4 ’ 
der. 109 v Assyria, § 19). 

If so, the prophet, in reproducing from memory the discourses 
which he had delivered in N. Israel, introduced a reference to 
a subsequent event, which seemed like the beginning of the 
‘end’ spoken of in 82. Amos, who is so fond of references to 
contemporary circumstances, may very well have referred to 
this particular eclipse, which is also specially recorded by the 
Assyrians. Possibly, too, one of the details in Jer. 15 9 may be 
suggested by the famous solar ‘eclipse of Thales’ in 585 B.c. 
(Herod. 1 54 Pliny 242 53). Vv. 6 b- 9 may have been written (by 
whom we cannot venture to say 2 ) in the year after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

No other prophetic passages can safely be taken to 
relate to any particular eclipses. The phenomenon of 

2 Fieurat've an eck P se was a periodically recurring 

1 arm excitement to the unscientific mind, 

language. and Am 5 ig2o Mic> 38 Zeph j I$ Ezek 

30 18 327 f Is. 13 10 2423 Joel 2 1037 3 15 Zech. 146 
cannot with any probability be connected with historical 
eclipses. The language is conventional. It pre¬ 
supposes the phenomena of eclipses, but is merely 
symbolic, and such as naturally suggested itself in 
descriptions of judgments. Is. 388 (in a late report of 
a supposed prophecy of Isaiah) has been much mis¬ 
understood by Bosanquet. To his theory that the solar 
eclipse of 689 B.c. is referred to there are strong 
chronological as well as text-critical and exegetical 
objections (see Che. Intr. Isa. 227, and Dial). 

Almost all modern scholars have found a reference 
to the phenomena of eclipses in Job 358 31 13. Thus 
Davidson paraphrases ‘the blackness of the day’ (Job 
3 s AV; ‘all that maketh black the day,’-RV) ‘ eclipses, 
supernatural obscurations, and the like,’ and remarks 
on v. 8 and 2613 that ‘ there is an allusion to the popular 
mythology, according to which the darkening or eclipse 
of the sun and moon was caused by the serpent throw¬ 
ing its folds around them, and swallowing them up ’ 
{Job, 19/i ; similarly 185). Unfortunately the two 


1 Reading DV T>;’2 ( C p Jer. 15 9). See Che. Exp. T. 10 336 
(April x 899). 

- Giesebrecht, too, doubts Jeremiah’s authorship of vv. 6b-qa. 
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most significant words in w. 58 appear to be corrupt, 1 
and the illustrative material derived from Babylonian 
mythology is inconsistent with the view that the Hebrews 
(like the Indians) believed in a cloud-dragon which 
seeks to swallow up the sun and moon. What we 
have before us, as Gunkel was the first to show fully, 
is one of the current applications of the myth of Tiamat. 
The text of Job 3 is a matter for critical discussion. 
See Dillmann and Budde(on the conservative side), and 
see further Dragon, § 5, Behemoth, §2/. 

Most of the NT references (Mt. 2429 Acts 220 Rev. 
6x2 812) are sufficiently explained as the conventional 
, NT refprpnrp.! P hraseol °gy of prophetic writers. 

w 1 ele ences - Nor would most persons hesitate to 
explain the ‘ darkness over the whole earth ’ 2 (or * land,’ 
Mk. 15 33 Mt. 2745) as an addition to plain historical 
facts involuntarily made by men brought up on the 
prophetic Scriptures, and liable, too, to the innocent 
superstitions of the people. When Yah we was sore 
displeased with his people, the prophets constantly 
described universal nature as awestruck, and poets like 
David had a similar sense of the sympathy of nature 
when great men died (2 S. I21). It is Lk., a non- 
Israelite, who involuntarily rationalises the poetic tra¬ 
dition of a sudden darkness over the earth at the 
Crucifixion. In Lk. 234 s/. we read (in RV) according 
to the best form of the Greek text, ‘ A darkness came 
over the whole land [or earth] until the ninth hour, the 
sun’s light failing’ (tov rjXlov ckXClttovtos). No doubt 
the evangelist believed that a solar eclipse was the cause 
of this naively supposed phenomenon, though, according 
to his own narrative, Jesus died at the Passover season 
when, there being a full moon, a solar eclipse was im¬ 
possible. Origen indeed (‘Comm, in Matth.,’ Opera, 
ed. Delarue, 3 92/) rejected the reading now adopted 
by the Revisers on this very ground, regarding it as a 
falsification of the text. Lauth (TSBA, 4245) frankly 
admits that no ordinary eclipse can be meant, and 
thinks that the 4 darkness ’ was probably caused by the 
extinction of the ‘ star ’ of the Magi. T. K. c. 

ED (“ 117 , ‘witness'), the name of an altar of the 
eastern tribes in EV of Josh. 2234 (not in MT or ( 5 ). 
The text being imperfect, and the choice of a name 
partly open, Dillmann would supply Galeed (q.v., 2). 

It is at any rate impossible to identify the ‘Witness Altar’ 
with Karn Sartabeh,—(1) because this bold bluff is on the 
western side of the Jordan, and (2) because it is not certain 
whether any part of the story of the altar belongs to either of 
the great narrators J and E. See Galeed, 2. 

EDAR, TOWER OF. See Eder, Tower of. 
EDDIAS (ieAAiac [A]), 1 Esd. 9 a 6 AV = Ezra IO25 
AV, Jeziah. 

EDDINUS (eAA[e]iNoyc [BA]), 1 Esd. I15 RV, 
AV Jeduthun. 

EDEN A Levite, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29 x 2 , 

uo8av [BA], -coad. [L]; 31 15, oSo/ifBA], ia 5 av [L]). The 
right form is probably Jehoaddan (q.v.). T. K. c. 

EDEN (PV). For Gen. 28 , etc. (Garden of Eden) 
see Paradise. For Amos 1 5 (‘ House of Eden ’ EV) see Beth- 
eden (so RV m £>). For Ezek. 27 23 see Canneh. 

EDER(-™, ‘flock’; * P *[B], eApai [A], eBep[L]), 
a city in the S. of Judah, close to Edom (Josh. 15 21); 
probably no more than a village with a ‘ tower of the 
flock ’ (see below); cp Nu. 13 19 2 K. 188 2 Ch. 26 10. 

EDER (AV Edar), THE TOWER OF 

i. e . , ‘tower of the flock'), a place (perhaps a village) 
to the S. of Ephrath 3 (see Bethlehem, § 3), ‘ beyond ’ 
which Jacob pitched his tent after the death and burial 
of Rachel (Gen. 35 21). It was so called from a watch- 

1 >s improbable, because there is no genuine root 
‘to be black’;DVj because the parallelism requires 0\ ‘sea,’ 
‘ ocean * (cp Ps. 74 i3_/C Is. 27 r. See Che. Expos., ’97 a, p. 404 f). 

2 The rendering ‘ earth ’ is to be preferred ; tbe crucifixion 
had a significance for more than the little country of Judaea. 

* See, however, Ephrath. 
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tower built for the protection of the flocks against robbers 
(see Eder i., and cp Cattle, § 6 ), and according to 
Jerome (OS 101 19) was about 1 R. m. from Bethlehem. 
The same phrase is rendered in Mic. 48 ‘ tower of the 
flock,’ no actually existing tower being referred to. The 
description is symbolical. Either Jerusalem ' is in siege, 
standing alone in the land, like one of those solitary 
towers with folds round them’ (GASm.; cp Is. 18 ), or, 
on the analogy of Is. 32 14, we have before us a picture 
of the desolation of the already captured Jerusalem, 
which is no longer a city but a hill on whose slopes 
flocks may lie down. The latter view is preferable, 
even if, with G. A. Smith, we assign Mic. 48 to 
Micah as its author (see Che. MicahV) [Camb. Bib.], 
1882, p. 38 ; cp p. 33/)- Micah has previously said, 
not ‘Zion shall become like a tower of the flock, 
like a besieged city’ (cp Is. l.c .), but ‘Zion shall be 
ploughed as a field.’ 

In © there is a similar variety of rendering. In Gen. 85 16 
(the notice is transferred thither from v. 21; see Di.) we have 
(e;refceii/a) rov irupyov yaSep [BDL], . . . y a/ 3 cp [E] ; in Mic. 48 
irvpyos iroipivCov [BAQj. 

EDER (-m, eAep [AL]). 

1. Apparently a post-exilic Benjamite sept, mentioned along 

with Arad and many others; i Ch. 815+ (Benjamin, § 9 ii. £): 
AV Auer ("ny ’» [B], [A], aSap [L]). 

2. A Levite : 1 Ch. 2323 (atSad [B]) 2430 (rjAa [B]). The 
name may be derived from Eder i. 

EDES, RV Edos (hAoc [B]), i Esd. 9 35 = Ezra 10 43. 
RV I ddo (ii.). 

EDNA (eAN<\ [BAX]— i.e., nyu?; anna), the wife 
of Raguel and mother of Sara Tobias's bride (Tob. 
72, etc.). 

EDOM 


Name and origin (§§ 1-4). History (§§ 6-10). 

Country (§ 5). Civilisation, etc. (§§ n-13). 

Edom (criN ; eAcaM [BAL], iAoymaia [BXAQE], 1 
whence AV Idumea in Is. 34 s/. Ez. 35 15 36 s), and EV 
1 Name lDUALEA 5n AIk .38 [Ti. WH, lAoyMAidJ). 

* from an older form addm , may possibly be 
rightly treated by Baethgen 2 as a variation of dddm 
• mankind 1 (originally adam) ; similar terms have, in 
fact, often been used as national names. As applied to 
the nation, Edom always has a collective sense, the only 
exception being the somewhat late passage (Ps. 137 7) in 
which the Edomites are called * sons of Edom.’ The 
resemblance between the national name Edom and the 
name of the god contained in D“IR“DI 7 (traditionally read 
Obed-edom [q.v.], but of uncertain pronunciation) is 
probably an accident. On early traces of a name equiva¬ 
lent to Edom, see below, § 3. 

The Edomites, according to the OT, were descend¬ 
ants of Esau, who is represented as identical with 

2 . Affinities of Ed ° m ' t l hec P on >' m of IKUi ° n ' l us f 
, - „ as Jacob is represented as identical 

story of Esau. whh lsrael The story of the rival 

brothers Esau and Jacob symbolises the history of the 
peoples of Edom and Israel respectively, in their varying 
relations to each other (cp Esau, § 2). In form it is 
purely legendary, and Esau, with whom we are here 
specially concerned, has been identified by Tiele ( Verge- 
lijk. Gesch. 447) and many others with the Phoenician 
mythic hero Usoos (OutrcDo? ; Philo Bybl., ap. Eus. 
Prcep. Ev. i. IO7). The statements of Philo must, no 
doubt, be received with caution. His work, as far as 
we know it, is by no means purely Phoenician in origin, 
though he claims for it the authority of the ancient 
writer Sanchuniathon. It is a medley of Phoenician 
and Hellenic myths, combined with theoretical inter¬ 
pretations and arbitrary fancies of his own. Never¬ 
theless, it appears certain that Usoos was borrowed by 
Philo not from the OT but from Phoenician tradition, 
and several parallelisms in the story of Esau and in 

1 In several places and in more than one MS 'IouSaia and 
TSou/u.aia are confused in ©. 

2 Beitr. 10 ; cp ZDMG 42 470 [’88], 
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that of Usoos seem to the present writer to point to a 
common origin of the two legends. 1 In this case the 
original form of ury or Usoos will probably have been 
lirp, ’Osau (cp Esau, § 1, Hosah). Another suggestion 
has been made by W. M. Muller. He connects Esau 
with the desert-goddess Asiti, a Semitic name mentioned 
in two Egyptian inscriptions (As. u. Eur. 316/). It 
is, at all events, probable that Esau was originally a god 
whom the Edomites regarded as their ancestor; Israelite 
patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob, al^o seem to have 
been gods at a very early period (cp Abraham, § 2, 
Jacob). 

According to an Egyptian papyrus, some of the Sasu 
(a term nearly equivalent to ‘ Bedouins’) belonging to 

v . , (the land of) Aduma (i.e., Edom) 2 
3 * f Ed traCCS received permission, in the twelfth 

0 om or centur y B c t to pasture their cattle in 
* a district on the Egyptian frontier (see 
WMM As. u. Eur. 135)—precisely what happened in 
the case of the Israelites according to the tradition 
contained in the OT. About 1200 B.C. the Sasu of 
Sa’aira were defeated (ib. 136). Here Saaira is, of 
course, Seir 3 (Heb. Stir) ; but whether the Edomites 
or some older inhabitants of those mountains are meant 
is uncertain. In any case, it is not permissible to 
infer (with WMM op. cit. 137) that the Edomites took 
possession of the district in question only a short time 
before the period of the Israelite kings : the list of 
Edomite kings (see § 4), with the names of places con¬ 
tained in it, bears witness to the contrary. 

It is true that, according to Gen. 146 3620 Dt. 21222, 
the mountains of Seir were occupied, before the time of 

1 In both stories we have a strife between two brothers. 
Usoos, like Esau, is a hunter ; his brother is (rap.r)p.povp.o$ 6 xai 
inj/ovpdvtos, where the former name is obviously DVVD 'Ct?. The 
myth of the stone of Jacob (Gen. 28 12 17) may perhaps here be 
compared. The stone lies at the foot of the heavenly ladder, 
and may thus represent the ‘ gate ’ or entrance of heaven. 

2 {Name of Edom.— The equation Edom=(the land of)Udumu 
or Udumi (for Assyrian references see KA 71 2 ) 150 =COT 1 136) 
is undisputed. But it is unwise, wherever a name resembling 
Edom occurs in the Assyrian or the Egyptian inscriptions, to 
insist on identifying the two names. In the Amarna tablets 
(15th cent, b.c.) we find a city in the ‘ land of Gar ’ called Udumti 
(Wi. 237 [L 64 ] 24). It would be bold, however, to speak of this 
city as the ‘city of Edom’ (so Sayce, Pat. Pal. 153; cp Wi. below), 
and to proceed to a further combination of both names with 
Adumu, the capital of viat Aribi , conquered by Sennacherib 
(see Dumah, i). YakOt, the.Arabic geographer, knew of several 
places called Duma, and it is probable that a similar name had 
several references in antiquity. Even in the famous passage, 
Pap. Anast. vi. 4 14, where a high official (temp. Merneptah II.) 
asks permission for the entrance into Egypt of tribes of §asu 
(Bedouin) from the land of Aduma (Brugsch, GA 202; WMM 
As. u. Eur. 135), there is still a doubt as to the reference of 
Aduma (Wi. Gl 1 189). More reason is there to question 
the identification proposed by Chabas, Brugsch, and Maspero 
of the land of Adim or Atuma (so read by these scholars in the 
story of Senuhyt; EP(?) 2 n f.) with the land of Edom. As 
E. Meyer (GA 182) and other good judges (including Maspero 
himself) now assure us, the right reading of the name is not 
Adim but Kdm (see Kedemah), and Prof. Sayce has, therefore, 
in Pat. Pal. 206, silently retracted what he said in his earlier 
attack on criticism (frit. Mon. 203). Winckler (l.c.) thinks it 
not impossible that the Edomites may have derived their name 
from the region of the city of Udumu (he calls it here Adumu), 
where they may by degrees have formed settlements. This he 
illustrates by the often-quoted passage in the Harris Papyrus, 
where Rameses III. claims to have ‘destroyed the Saira among 
the trihes of the Sasu ’ (Brugsch, 203; WMM 135/.; cp 240). 
Here the name Saira is evidently later than the name (Mount) 
Seir. Winckler does not, however, adhere to his own suggestion, 
and thinks the two names Adumu and Udumu are more probably 
unconnected. It only needs to be added here that in 1879 
Mr. Baker Greene brought the passage in the Anastasi Papyrus 
into connection with the settlement of Hebrew tribes, such 
as the Josephites and, as he thinks, the Kenites, in Egypt 
(Hebrciu Migration, 37, 117, ioq, 310); and that W. M. Muller 
considers that the Saira of the Harris Papyrus are a race distinct 
from the Edomites. According to this scholar, the Saira are 
the same as the Horites—the aboriginal inhabitants of the land 
of Seir. This involves bringing down the conquest of Seir by 
the Edomites much later than is consistent with Dt. 3 Nu. 20 . — 

T. K.C.] 

3 According to" Zimmern (Z^ .6251), Seir seems to occur in 
the Amarna tablets in the expression mat seri. 
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the Edomites, by * the sons of Seir the Horite’ or * the 
Horites.’ W. M. Muller (l.c .), however, rightly observes 
that the word Hori — i. e. , Troglodyte (cp Job 306 )—is 
not properly the name of a nation, and serves only to 
express the idea entertained by later generations con¬ 
cerning their predecessors. In like manner, ' the sons 
of Seir' can scarcely be regarded as a national name, 
since Seir denotes nothing more than the mountain 
range in question. We must, however, suppose that 
among the Edomites, as among the Israelites, there 
survived remnants of older peoples ; and the lists 
in Gen. 36 seem clearly to indicate that, after the 
analogy of what happened in Israel, the ‘Horites’ 
frequently mingled with the Edomites—just as, on the 
other hand, we find manifold traces of a mingling of 
Edomites and Horites with the neighbouring Israelite 
tribes (see Nold. Unters. 178 f. and We. De gent. 29, 
38 /.). It should be noticed, in particular, that 
remnants of the small nation known as Kenaz were to 
be found both among the Edomites and among the 
Israelites (see Kenaz). Similarly, a portion of the 
Amalekites was merged in the Edomite people (see 
Amalek, § 4). 

It is shown elsewhere (see Esau, § 2) that the Israel¬ 
ites had a consciousness of their lateness as a people 
in comparison with the Edomites. The 
’ l pf S> tradition, which was sound, illustrates 
1 es, ans. t h e statements in Gen. 36 31-39. Even 
if the first four of the kings there enumerated are 
mythical (see Nold. Unters. 87 n.), the last four 
are certainly historical. There is, however, a doubt 
whether they are arranged in strict chronological 
sequence, and whether all of them ruled over the whole 
nation (see Bela ii., 1). The other lists in the same 
chapter also are of great historical value, though the 
details are often obscure. 1 That inconsistencies occa¬ 
sionally appear is quite in accordance with what we 
should expect in lists drawn up at various times or 
under the influence of conflicting notions ; for it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the tribes and 
families were separated, by absolutely rigid limits, one 
from another. So far as we can judge, however, there 
is no reason to believe that the traditions embodied in 
the lists above mentioned are later than the overthrow 
of the kingdom of Judah. Of the localities enumerated 
in Gen. 36 , either in the form of tribal names or as 
possessions of the various chieftains (see especially vv. 
40-43), all those which can be identified are situated in 
the ancient territory of Edom, not in the region occupied 
by the Edomites after the fall of Judah. The antiquity 
of the title (r^x, ' ailuph , EV * Duke ’ [q.v.]) given to the 
Edomite princes in this chapter appears to the present 
writer to be proved by Ex. 15 15. 

In the OT the territory of Edom (properly speaking) 
is Mount Seir (q.v. , 1). It is, of course, to be supposed, 
_ , however, that the Edomite country 

, * °V ,I i r 7 . spread out both to the east and to the 
l oun eir). west t ^ e mountains, and probably 
varied in dimensions at different periods. The sites of 
a very few Edomite towns can be determined with pre¬ 
cision ; the sites of others (for example, that of Teman— 
i.e. , ‘south,* ‘southern place’—which is often mentioned, 
and appears also as a grandson of Edom) can be deter¬ 
mined at least approximately. In general, however, 
the country of Edom is still very imperfectly known. 

The name Seir, applied to the mountain-range, signifies 
' hairy,' a meaning to which thg narratives in Gen. allude 
on several occasions (Gen. 252 $ 271123). If we may 
judge by analogy, ' hairy * must here be equivalent to 
‘wooded,’ or at least 'covered with brush-wood ’ : in 
Arabia there are two distinct localities where we find a 
mountain called by the equivalent name al-Asar, ' the 
hairy,' whilst a neighbouring mountain is known as 
al-Akra* or al-Ajrad * the bare’ (cp the mountain called 
Ed ran in Assyria). 

1 [Cp WRS/ Phil . 9 ; Ndld. ZD MG 40 168 ff. (’86).] 
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At the present day the region of Seir is, for the most 
part, barren ; but it contains some fruitful valleys, and 
in the country immediately to the E. of it are to be 
found districts covered w ith luxuriant vegetation, as both 
ancient and modern authorities attest (see Buhl, Edomi¬ 
te r, 15/ ['93]). It is, therefore, hardly necessary to take 
the prophetic utterance on Edom in Gen. 27 39 (see Esau, 
§ 2) as anything other than a blessing—which is the most 
obvious interpretation. Nor is the benediction incon¬ 
sistent with the fact (which agrees with the conditions of 
life to-day in some mountainous districts of Arabia) 
that the Edomites were largely dependent upon the 
chase for their sustenance. 

According to Gen. 324 368 , Esau took up his abode 
on Mount Seir. Hence it is that in one passage Jacob, 
_ , , when on his journey from Gilead to 

6 . bdom and g^echem, passes southward over the 
Israel: earlier Jabbok although in reality he had 

times. nothing to do in that region and would 
gladly have avoided Esau; the story, however, requires 
that the two brothers should meet. See JABBOK, § 2. 

What were the relations between the Israelites and 
the Edomites at the time of the Exodus is a matter 
about which the narratives of the Pentateuch leave us 
in doubt. According to one story, the Israelites 
marched straight through the Edomite territory (cp 
Nu. 3337/ 42/. ) ; according to a more detailed account, 
they avoided it altogether by performing a circuit to 
the south (cp Wanderings, § 13). It must be re¬ 
membered, however, (1) that it is quite uncertain 
whether at that time the Edomites were already in 
possession of the country which they afterwards occupied, 
and (2) that the immigration of the Israelite tribes was 
probably not a single united movement, but a series of 
separate undertakings which followed different lines of 
march (see Israel, § 7). 

One of the ancient kings of Edom is said to have 
defeated the Midianites on the Moabite table-land (Gen. 
3635 ; see Midian, and cp Bela ii., 1). Whether the 
brief mention of Saul’s victory over the Edomites in 1 S. 
1447 is historical we cannot determine: the fact that 
his chief herdman was Doeg the Edomite (1 S. 21 7 [8] 
22 [BA, 6 <rvpos ]; cp Ps. 522) does not, of course, imply 
any dominion of Israel over Edom. David, however, 
subdued the Edomites after a severe contest. 

A short account of this war may be obtained by combining 
2 S. 8 13./C (where the text is in part very corrupt ; cp ©) with 
1 Ch. 18 11-13 and Ps. 60 2 (© omits ‘Edom’), to which we 
should add 1 K. 1115^; but much still remains obscure. A 
great battle was fought in the Valley of Salt, by which is prob¬ 
ably meant the northern extremity of the vast barren lowland 
usually called the Arfibah (cp Buhl, Edomiter , 20; but for 
another view see Salt, Valley of). Joab, David’s general, 
is said to have extirpated all the male Edomites in the course 
of six months. This is unquestionably a gross exaggeration, 
for had such been the case the nation could never have re¬ 
appeared in history. There can be little doubt, however, that 
David's conquest gave rise to the deadly hatred afterwards 
manifested between Edom and Israel or at least between Edom 
and Judah. See David, § 8 c. 

A prince of the royal house contrived to escape to 
Egypt (on d'isd, cp Hadad i., 2), and his son Genu- 
bath (q.v.) regained the sovereignty of Edom after 
David’s death (1 K. 11 14-22, to which last verse <£ 5 BL 
rightly appends the second half of v. 25, with the read¬ 
ing Edom [cnx or dix] instead of * Aram ’ [onx]). The 
statement that Solomon included Edomite women among 
his wives (1 K. lli) does not seem irreconcilable with 
the foregoing account; but the extensive traffic which he 
carried on with Ophir from the port of Elath (at the 
NE. extremity of the Red Sea) certainly implies that he 
was master of the intervening territory. We may 
suppose that the kingdom of Genubath included only a 
part of the Edomite country, or else that the new king 
recognised the king of Judah as his superior. In 
any case, the Edomite state cannot, at this time, have 
been really powerful: a few generations later we find the 
same seaport in the hands of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
and it is expressly stated that the Edomites were then 
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7 . Time of 
divided 


without a king (i K. 22 47 [48]/.)* It would, 

therefore, seem that the narrative of the 
campaign undertaken by Jehoram and 
. Jehoshaphat against Mesha king of Moab 
can scarcely be correct in representing a 
king of Edom as taking part in the expedition (2 K. 3 ). 
This story, as a whole, doubtless rests on genuine 
tradition ; but it contains much that is fabulous (cp 
Jehoram, § 3/). The utmost that can be conceded is 
that the ' king of Edom ’ was a prince subject to Judah. 
Moreover, the statement in 1 K. 22 47 [48] must be 
taken in connection with another, according to which 
the Edomites rebelled in the time of Jehoshaphat’s son 
Joram and set up a king of their own. The attempt to 
subdue them afresh proved a failure. (The details of 
the narrative in 2 K. 820-22 = 2 Ch. 21 8-io again present 
difficulties of interpretation.) The Blessing upon 

Esau (Gen. 27 29 f ). at least in its present form, probably 
dates from this period of independence—Esau will serve 
Jacob [cp Gen. 2523]—but the following words, presum¬ 
ably added somewhat later, state that if he makes an effort 
he will shake off the yoke. The narratives of Genesis 
assign the pre-eminence to Jacob, nor do they fail to re¬ 
cognise the enmity between the two brothers ; but, at the 
same time, the character of Esau is treated with respect, 
and much stress is laid upon the final reconciliation. 
All this seems to represent the feeling of those who 
desired to see peace permanently established between 
the two peoples; or, possibly, the sentiments here 
expressed may proceed rather from subjects of the 
Ephraimite kingdom, to whom the dominion of Judah 
over Edom appeared a matter of no great importance. 
On the other hand, the Judahite prophets Joel and 
Amos—of whom the first is now usually regarded as 
post-exilic, whilst the second undoubtedly belongs to 
the period which we are at present considering—threaten 
the Edomites with a severe chastisement from God 
on account of their crimes against Israel (Joel 3 [ 4 ] 19 
Am. In/). The view that the latter passage is not 
really by Amos (see Amos, § 9) does not commend 
itself to the present writer ; but, with regard to Am. 
9 n-15, which predicts, among other things, that 
Judah is to dispossess 'the remnant of Edom’ (<Jp IJA Q 
rcD v avdpibiriov), it is plain that there is grave cause for 
doubt. This was the period of the war in which 
the hostile Moabites burned the bones of a certain 
king of Edom ‘ to lime’ (Am. 2 i). There is reason to 
believe that a great trade in slaves was then carried on 
by the Edomites : we read of whole troops of exiles 
being delivered over to Edom by the inhabitants of 
Gaza and Tyre (see We. on Am. I69). 

Amaziah king of Judah again subdued Edom and 
captured the town of Sela— i.e., ' Rock ’ (see Amaziah, 
1, Joktheel, 2). Buhl’s denial of the equivalence of 
Sela and Petra is hardly justified (see Petra). Whether 
this conquest was maintained—and, if so, by what 
means—through all the disturbances which soon after¬ 
wards arose in Judah we cannot say. In the reign 

a T of or Ahaz, Rezin king of Damascus restored 

days of Elath to the Edomites ( 2 K - 166 » where 
monarchy we s ^ ould read 4 Edom ’ [mx] and ' Edom- 
ites’ [c'om] with 0): hence we may conclude 
that till then the men of Judah had been in possession not 
only of the town in question but also of the country to 
the N. of it, or at least of some route whereby it could be 
safely reached, a route which perhaps lay partly outside 
of the Edomite territory. The statement in 2 Ch. 2817 
seems to be a modified form of the tradition relating 
to those events. To the same (or possibly to a much 
earlier) period we may assign the ancient fragment which 
is found in Ps. 608 -n [10-13] ( = Ps. 1088 -n [10-13]), em¬ 
bedded among quite late pieces : here occur the scornful 
words, * Over Edom will I cast my shoe’ (see Shoes, § 
4 [b]), and ‘ Who will lead me to Edom ? ’ 1 Moreover, 

1 In the critical analysis of Ps. 60 the present writer agrees, 
in the main , with Ew., who assigns w. 1-5 io (except ‘wilt not 
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several of the discourses uttered by the prophets against 
Edom appear to date from about this time, after the 
nation had recovered its independence— e.g ., the piece 
which (as Ew. pointed out) is partially reproduced by the 
post-exilic prophet Obadiah ( q.v ., ii. ), as well as by his 
predecessor Jeremiah (ch. 497-22). The details of the 
prophecy, however, are no longer intelligible. Similar 
utterances are found in Is. 11 14 Jer. 925 25 21 497-22 (cp 
Jer. 27 3). On the other hand, the author of Deuteronomy 
emphatically teaches that Israel has no right to the ter¬ 
ritory of Edom, and likewise recommends a friendly 
treatment of the kindred nation (Dt. 2 5-8 237 [8]/.). 

In the Assyrian inscriptions Kaus-malak king of Edom 
appears, together with his contemporary, Ahaz king of 
Judah, as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727 
B.C.); see KB ii. 21. Similarly, Malik-ram king of 
Edom (ib. 291) paid tribute to Sennacherib (705-681 
B. c.), and Kaus-gabr king of Edom, as well as Manasseh 
king of Judah, paid tribute to Esarhaddon (681-668 
B.C.) and to Asur-bani-pal (668-626 B.C.) : ib. 149 and 
239; cp Del. Par. 295, Schr. KATW 149/ 

At the approach of Nebuchadrezzar, the nations 
bordering on Judah — the Edomites among them — 

q „ sent envoys to Jerusalem to consult 

together (Jer. 273 ). After the destruc- 
tion of their r °y al cit y> many Jews sought 
’refuge in Edom (Jfer. 40 n); but the 
Edomites, as was natural, hailed with delight the over¬ 
throw of the kingdom of Judah (Obad. 11-14 Lam. 4 21 
Ps. 1377 ). They seized the opportunity to occupy part 
of the territory of Judah (Ezek. 363), though perhaps 
another partial cause for the migration may be suggested 
(see Nabateans). At a. later period we find them in 
possession of S. Judaea, to which the special name of 
Idumaea was given ; this term occurs as early as 312 
B.c. (Diod. Sic. xix. 98, a passage based upon the 
contemporaneous testimony of Hieronymus of Kardia). 
Hebron, the ancient capital of the tribe of Judah, 
within an ordinary day’s march of Jerusalem, became 
an Edomite city (1 Macc. 56 s Jos. BJ iv. 97). 1 We 
can scarcely doubt that from the time of the Babylonian 
Exile the Edomites held this territory, which, though 
for the most part not very fertile, was preferable to 
their original home. 

The exilic and the post-exilic prophets and poets of 
the Israelites, as we might have expected, denounce the 
Edomites in no measured terms (see Ezek. 25 12-14 35 14 
36 3 Obad. Lam. 421 Is. 34 63 i -6 Ps. 1377 Mai. I2-5). 
Similar were the sentiments of Jesus Ben-Sira (who wrote 
about the year 190 B.c.) ; in 50 26 the Cairo Hebrew 
fragment (see Ecclesiasticus, § 4) has tj*s? wv ; 2 
we must suppose the author to have made use of an 
antiquated phrase no longer applicable to the Edomites 
of his own time. The author of the book of Daniel 
(167 or 166 B.c.) 3 appears, on the contrary, to have 
been less unfriendly to Edom, as well as to Moab and 
Ammon, following in this the example of his predecessor, 
the Deuteronomist (see Dan. 11 41). There is, it may 
be remarked, no ground for the assumption that the 
Edomites had, during the intervening period, retired 
from S. Judaea and had afterwards taken possession of 
it a second time (see Buhl, Edomiter , 77). The list of 
places in Neh. 11 25-36 is, at any rate, not contemporary 
with Nehemiah, and if authentic in any sense must be 
borrowed from a pre-exilic source. 4 

thou, O God, which,’ RV mg.) 11/ (EV’s numeration) to a 
psalmist shortly before Nehemiah, and w. 6-9, and the opening 
of v. 10, to David (warring against the Aramaeans). The Davidic 
origin of those words is, however, highly questionable. (Cp 
Psalms.) 

1 [On the Edomites in Judah in the early post-exilic period 
see Mey. Entst . 114/!] 

2 It has now been proved therefore that Fritzsche and others 
were fully justified in reading ‘ Seir ’ (<rijeip). 

3 [See Nold.yl T Lit. 223 (’68); but cp Daniel ii., § 18.] 

4 [Several critics— e.g., Torrey, Francis Brown, and E. Meyer 
—have lately come to the conclusion that the catalogue in ques¬ 
tion is a fiction of the Chronicler.] 
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Judas the Maccabee fought against the Edomites on 
the territory which had formerly belonged to the tribe 
of Judah (i Macc. 5365). They are mentioned as 
enemies in Ps. 837 [6], which was composed about this 
time. Cp Judith 78 18 of the same period. 

At length Judah gained the victory over Edom. John 
Hyrcanus first wrested Adora (q.v.) and Mareshah 
r , (7.Z/.) out of the hands of the Edomites 

fEd < Jos - Ant * xiii * 9l * BJl 26 >‘ About ^ 
0 om * end of the second century b. c. he compelled 

the whole Edomite nation, it is said, to adopt the practice 
of circumcision, and the Jewish Law (Ant. xiii. 9 1 xv. 7 9). 
Henceforth they were included among the Jews (ib ., 
Strabo, 760). Idumnea is several times mentioned as a 
district belonging to Judrea [e.g. , Jos. BJ iii. 3 s)- 
The conquest, however, did not prove a blessing to 
the Jews ; for, in consequence of those events, it came 
about that the ill-starred family of Antipas, the dynasty 
of the Herods, whom we should no doubt regard, in 
accordance with the common opinion, as of Edomite 
origin (see Jos. Ant. xiv. IO3, BJ i. 62 ; cp Mishna, 
Sota, vii. 8), made themselves masters of Judaea and of 
all Palestine, and thus were enabled to plunge the Jews 
into great misfortune. The Edomites also had reason 
to regret their union with their former rivals. Consider¬ 
ing themselves Jews in the fullest sense, the fierce and 
turbulent inhabitants of Idumcea (Jos. BJ iv. 4 i 5 i) 
eagerly joined in the rebellion against the Romans, and 
played a prominent part both in the intestine struggles 
and in the heroic but altogether hopeless resistance to 
the enemy (ib. iv. 4 /! 81 9 5_/! v. 92 vi. 26 82). Thus 
Edom was laid waste with fire and sword, and the 
nation as such ceased to be. Even the fact that the 
Edomites had at length become Jews was soon completely 
forgotten by the exponents of Jewish tradition. The 
frequent denunciations of Edom in the OT caused the 
name to be remembered only as an object of hatred, 
and hence the Jews came at an early date to employ it 
as a term indicating Rome, the most abhorred of all 
their enemies. And yet many of the Jews, it would 
seem, must have had Edomite blood in their veins ; for 
we may reasonably assume not only that the Edomites, 
after they had adopted Judaism, intermarried largely 
with their co-religionists, but also that those Edomites 
who survived the final catastrophe, whether in the con¬ 
dition of slaves or otherwise, were regarded as Jews both 
by themselves and by the outer world (cp CllUZA). 

With respect to the habits and intellectual culture of 
the Edomites we possess scarcely any information. In 
... .. spite of their ferocity, to which the 

. m isa ion. wr j t j n g S as we u ^ the accounts 
of the closing struggle bear testimony, the Edomites, 
and especially Teman, appear, strangely enough, to 
have enjoyed a reputation for great wisdom (Obad. 8 = 
Jer. 497). It is not without reason that in the Book of 
Job the sage who occupies the foremost place among 
Job's friends is called Eliphaz of Teman, after two of 
the most important clans of Edom, Eliphaz being the 
first-born of Esau and Teman the first-born of Eliphaz. 
Perhaps Job himself also is to be regarded as an 
Edomite, since his country, the land of Uz (q.v. ; see 
also Job [Book], § 4), is mentioned in connection with 
Edom (Lam. 4 21 [( 5 > omits Uz], cp Gen. 3628). At all 
events, we may conclude that at a tolerably early period 
some portion at least of this people acquired a certain 
civilisation, as was the case with the later occupants of 
the same district, the NABATAEANS (q.v.). In all 
probability this was largely due to the fact that the 
trade route from Yemen to Palestine and Syria passed 
through the country in question. 

Of the ancient religion of the Edomites nothing 
definite is known. Whatever legends they may have 
19 PAlienrm possessed concerning their ancestors, 
° 1 Abraham, Sarah, and Esau, have wholly 
perished. Josephus (Ant. xv. 7 9) mentions fCoze as an 
Edomite deity ; the name has been identified with that 
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of the Arabian god Kozah sacrificed to in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mecca, after whom the rainbow was called by 
the Arabs 'the bow of Kozah' (cp WRS, Kin. 296). 
Nothing more has been ascertained respecting him. 
Still less do we know about the god who figures 
in several Edomite proper names under the Assyrian 
form KauS, in Kaut-malak and Kaus-gabr> and the Greek 
form Kos , in Kostobaros (Jos. Ant.xv. 79) and some 
other names, which, however, are not actually stated to 
be Edomite ; the same god appears in the Nabataean 
inscriptions at al-Hegr as op in jn:op. Koapdravos ( i.e ., 

' Kos has given') whilst in the Sinaitic inscriptions the 
name is spelt Dip. in mj/Dip (i.e.> 'Kos has helped'). 
Malik, ‘ king,’ in the proper name Malikram (sec above, 
§ 8), is a general title of Semitic deities. The heathen 
feast celebrated at Mamre near Hebron, at length sup¬ 
pressed by Constantine (see the interesting account in 
Sozom. HE 24), was perhaps mainly of Edomite origin. 
It is even possible that on this soil, hallowed by patri¬ 
archal legend, there may have survived some rites which 
had been practised long before in ancient Israel, rites 
which might well seem heathenish both to the later 
Jews and to the Christians. 

From the statement that the practice of circumcision 
was imposed upon the Edomites by John Hyrcanus 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 i) it might be concluded that there was 
no such custom among them previously. This, however, 
is extremely improbable. The OT assumes that all 
descendants of Abraham were circumcised, and since, in 
later times at least, this practice was universal among 
the Arabs, we can hardly believe that the whole Edomite 
nation had abandoned it in the course of ages. Prob¬ 
ably Josephus was here misled by a statement that the 
Edomites had adopted the religious customs of the 
Jews, and himself added, with his usual inaccuracy, the 
special reference to circumcision, which was considered 
the most important characteristic of Judaism. Or per¬ 
haps we are to understand that the Jewish rite of circum¬ 
cision shortly after birth was substituted for the rite in use 
among the kindred peoples, namely circumcision shortly 
before puberty (cp Circumcision, § 4/), the former 
alone being recognised as real circumcision by the Jews. 

How thoroughly the Edomites were at length trans¬ 
formed into Jews is shown, for example, by the fact 
that among the very few names which are mentioned as 
having been borne by Edomites in those times, that of 
Jacob (the brother and rival of Esau !) occurs twice 
(Jos. BJ iv. 96 v. 61 vi. 26 83). We find, moreover, 
the characteristically Jewish names, Simon (ib. v. 61 
vi. 26 ), John (ib. v. 65), and Phinehas (ib. iv. 42). 

The language of the ancient Edomites probably 
resembled that of Israel at least as closely as did the 
T language of the Moabites. It is pos- 

13 . Language. s j^j e that t ^ e di SCOV ery of some in¬ 
scription may throw further light on the subject; at 
present our information is derived solely from a few 
proper names of persons and places. In the later 
period of their history the Edomites, like the Jews, 
doubtless spoke the Aramaic language, which was in 
common use throughout all Syria. T. N. 

EDOS (hAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 9 3 5 RV, AV Edes. 

EDREI plTTIK, deriv. uncertain ; cp Arab, mid hr a , 
land between desert and cultivated soil ; also Aram, 
m to sow, as if analogous to PNJTlT' ; cp Bedawi 
name below ; eAp&eiN [B], -m [A], &Ap<M or eA. [L]). 

(1) A chief city of Bashan, one of the residences 
of Og ' who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei ’ (Josh. 
124 131231 ; cp also Dt. 14, ‘in Ashtaroth at Edrei,’ 
where probably ‘ and ’ has fallen out). Along with Salcah, 
which lay far to the E., it is given as the frontier of Og’s 
kingdom (Dt. 3 10). According to the deuteronomist, 
Israel reached it on the way to Bashan, and found Og 
and all his people planted there to meet them (Dt. 3 i 
Nu. 21 33-35 Josh. 13 i 2 ); Og was defeated and slain. 
The town fell to the half-tribe of Manasseh (Josh. 13 31 P)> 
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but is not mentioned again. It appears to be the ’Otara'a 
of the Egyptian inscriptions (WMM As. u. Eur. 159). 

Edrei was the "Adpa of Ptolemy, the y A8paa or Adra 
of Eusebius and Jerome, and the Adraha of the Peutinger 
Tables. The position to which it is assigned by all 
these (Ptolemy puts it due E. of Gadara, Eus. 24 or 
25 R. m. from Bosra, and the Tab. Peut. 16 m. from 
Capitolias, the modern Beit-er-Ras) closely agrees with 
that of the modern 'Edra'dt (’ Adri'at , Derat , Dera , 
Derad; in the Bedawi dialect Azraat ), about 22 m. 
NW. from Bosra, 6 m. SE. from el-Muzeirib, and 15 
NE. of Beit-er-Ras. The site is strong, on the S. of 
the deep gorge that forms the S. boundary of the plain 
of Hauran, 6 m. E. from the present Hajj road. This 
agrees with the data given above, that it was a frontier 
town, and on the way into Bashan. The gorge winds, 
and, with a tributary ravine, isolates the present city 
on all sides but the S. The citadel is completely cut 
off, on a hill which projects into the gorge and may 
have held the whole ancient town. The ruins, probably 
from Roman times, cover a circuit of two miles. 

The most prominent are those of a large reservoir, fed by the 
great aqueduct (Kanat Fir'aun, Pharaoh’s aqueduct) which runs 
from a small lake near Yabis in Hauran vid Edrei to Gadara, a 
distance as the crow flies of 40 m.; but the aqueduct winds. There 
is a building, 44 yards by 31, with a double colonnade, evidently 
the Christian cathedral of Bosra, but now a mosque. Some 
Greek inscriptions are given by Le Bas and Waddington : the 
present writer found another of the year 165 a.d. (HG 606, n. 2). 

The most notable remains, however, are the caves 
beneath the citadel. They form a subterranean city, a 
labyrinth of streets with shops and houses, and a 
market place (Wetzstein, Reisebericht , 47 f. : cp Porter, 
Five Years in Damascus ). 

Wetzstein says, 4 The present city, which, judging from its 
walls, must have been one of great extent, lies for the most part 
directly over the old subterranean city, and I believe that now, 
in case of a devastating war, the inhabitants would retire to the 
latter for safety.’ 

The OT makes no mention of so great a marvel, 
which probably dates, in its present elaborate form, from 
Greek times ; but such refuges must have been always 
a feature of a land so swept by Arab raids. 

It is puzzling that Edrei appears neither in the E. campaign 
of Judas the Maccabee(i Macc. 5 ); nor is it in Pliny’s list of the 
original Decapolis ( q . v .). However, it was early colonised 
by Greeks, and (on the evidence of a coin) De Saulcy dates its 
independence from as far back as 83 b. c. ( Numism . de la Terre 
Sainte , 374^). _ After Pompey it belonged to the Roman 
province of Syria, and after Trajan to that of Arabia. Its 
inhabitants worshipped Astarte and the Nabataean god Dusara. 
Eus. and Jer., who describe it as a notable town of Arabia ( OS 
H84 21337), place it in BaTapata. Its bishop sat at the Councils 
of Seleucia, Constantinople (^81) and Chalcedon (451). The 
Crusaders who. besieged it (Will. Tyr. 16 10) called it Adratum. 
Other authorities are : Porter, Five Years in Damascus, whose 
theory (i 1 ), 2 221/".; ( 2 ),271^), that Og’s city is the modern Ezra 
or Zorawa on the W. limit of the Leja, is unfounded; Schu¬ 
macher, Across Jordan (i 36 ffi)\ Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia , 
284^; Merrill, East 0/Jordan, 349 ff.\ A. G. Wright, PEFQ , 
’ 95 , P- T*ff\ cp. ZD MG 29 431 435. 

2. An unidentified site, one of the fenced cities of 
Naphtali (Josh. 19 37: aaoapei [B], edpae 1 [A], ad. 
[L]). Conder suggests Yatir (PEF Mem. 1 203 205). 

G. A. S. 
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II. Ezra to ben-Shetach (§§ 
5-12). 

Synagogue (§ 6). 

4 Scribes ’ and the * Wise ‘ 

(§ 7 /A 
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Systematic education among the Jew's may be traced 
to the influence of Hellenism. The foundation of 

1 Periods ^ exan< ^ r ^ a was an event as important 
for education as for the development 
and enrichment of Jewish thought. Consequently 
there are, properly, two periods in the history of Jewish 
education in biblical times, the first lasting to the end 


1 For Hebrew terms sea § 3. 
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of the Persian rule, the second beginning with the 
Greek and continuing into the Roman. Within the 
first period there are two notable breaks, the one 
caused by the growth of commerce and luxury among 
the pre-exilic Israelites, the other by the rise of Judaism 
as a book-religion ; within the second there is but 
one break, marked by the reported introduction of 
compulsory education by Simon ben-Shetach (nac>). 
We have so little definite knowledge, however, about 
the early part of the first period that we may con¬ 
veniently group the facts which we can collect under 
three heads, viz.: (I.) down to the time of Ezra; (II.) 
from Ezra to Simon ben-Shetach; and (III.) from 
Simon ben-Shetach to the end of the Jewish State. 

On oral instruction see below, §§ 3, 12, 20. 

I. Before Ezra. —In primitive times education was 
purely a domestic and family concern (see Family, § 13). 

2 Earliest h° me was only school and the 

Dractice P^ 11 * 5 the oul y teachers. The parental 

** * authority and claim to reverence forms 

part of the earliest legislation (Ex. 20 12, cp also 21 1517 
in the 4 Book of the Covenant’) and is reiterated in the 
later literature (Prov. 1926 2620 and often). In the 
purely agricultural stage it must have been a primary 
object with fathers to train up their children to share 
the labours of husbandry, or to carry on the skill in 
useful arts which had become hereditary in certain 
families. We may be sure, however, that even such 
instruction was given in a religious spirit. Among 
the Israelites, as among other early peoples, tradi¬ 
tional methods of work were traced to a divine origin 
(cp Agriculture, § 14). For this idea we may 
compare the parable of the ploughman, Is. 28 23 ff. 
(which, whatever be its date, is antique in feeling 1 ), 
and the evidently primitive stories in Genesis about 
the rise of civilisation (see Cainites, §3 ff.). 

The religious sense, how T ever, was no doubt specially 
cultivated in the minds of the children. The boys 
would in due time be initiated (ijn) in religious rites 
(cp Ex. 138 Dt. 49, etc.; see Catechise, and cp Dedi¬ 
cate), and all children would be instructed by the 
mother in the primary moral, as distinguished from the 
ritual and institutional, elements in the old religion 
(e.g. , reverence for elders, and the like). At a later 
time the mother is expressly mentioned as the giver of 
moral instruction (see below, § 5) ; this is clearly a 
survival of a more ancient custom. The ’ omen (jox ; 
RV 4 nursing father’) or iraidayuybs (tutor) was also 
no doubt an instructor of the children under his charge 2 
(see Nurse). 

The introduction of commerce with its attendant 
luxury brought about great social changes by the time 
3 Higher ear ^ est P r °phets whose discourses 

‘ r are preserved to us. According to Isaiah 

culture. graye sQcial eyils had arisen ^ WRS 

Proph.W, 204 ; OTJCM, 349 f.) ; but we may venture 
to assume that the high culture of which this prophet 
is himself an example was not unconnected with the 
inrushing of new ideas and habits caused by an in¬ 
creased knowledge of other peoples (see Writing). 
A knowledge of books, it is true, is not now, and never 
has been, essential to culture in the East. ‘The ideal 
of instruction is oral teaching , and the worthiest shrine 
of truths that must not die is the memory and heart of 
a faithful disciple,’ and the term Torah, which ultimately 
came to be applied to the Written Law, was originally 
applied to an oral decision (OTJCW 299 ff.). Cp 
Israel, § 61 ; Law and Justice, § 1 ; Law Litera¬ 
ture, Priests. 

Not much can be said here on the specialised training 

1 That the ancient sentiment lingered late may be seen from 
the fact that several treatises of the Mishna deal with agriculture 
(cp Vogelstein, Die Landwirtkschaft in Palastina zur Zeit d. 
Mischna, i. ’94). 

2 Cp the later identification natSayoryos Guifi) = pDit = wisdom 
= Torah (Buxtf., 1698), which illustrates Gal. 324 (see Taylor, 
Pirkc Abdlh(-), 173). 
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of certain persons, such as craftsmen, prophets, and 
priests (see Handicrafts, Prophets, Priests). It 
is enough to remark that prophets and priests were in a 
very true sense 'stays’ (Is. 3 i) of the social structure, 
not only on account of the awe they inspired but also 
because of the teaching which they gave to their disciples 
and hearers. 

It is well known that in Mishnic Hebrew the characteristic 
word for both ‘ to learn' and ‘ to teach * is sdndh , ‘ to 

repeat’; whilst tnisnah (prop, ‘repetition’) is ‘instruc¬ 

tion’ (see further below, § 20). It is noticeable that in Bib. 
Hebrew njjy does not occur in this special sense. The biblical 
words are tamadh, ‘to learn’ (Pi. ‘to teach'); jay, 

linnen, ‘ to inculcate' ; min, kdrdJt (\Z,TV)» ‘ to instruct' (,*niO> 
ntdreh , ‘teacher’); j\an, hibhltt (j'2Di tnebhtn, ‘teacher’); 
V'DSTlj his kit, also meaning ‘to teach.’ In this connexion the 
following quotation from the final tablet of the Babylonian epic 
of Creation (Reverse 1 . 22 f. I) is interesting :— 

Let them stand forth (?)—let the elder enlighten ; 

Let the wise, the learned, meditate together ! 

Let the father rehearse (sand, sunnd = njC’)i make the son 
apprehend 1 

Open be the ears of Shepherd and Flockmaster (i.e., the king). 1 


The publication of the Book of Deuteronomy (621 
B.C.) had far-reaching consequences for popular educa- 

4. Systematic lio "' Th f pu f blic rec °g nitio " b y >“ n 8 

J . and people of a written code of law 

. . ‘which was intended to cover the whole 

instruction. ]ife of a citizen( both on its re ii g ious 

and secular side ’ (C. G. Montefiore, Hibb. Led. 188) 
involved a conception of life which was akin to, and 
prepared the way for, the later Judaism. Under its 
influence, some time in the seventh century, an attempt 
was perhaps made to enforce upon each Israelite 1 the 
necessity of instilling right religion and morality into his 
children and household ’ (Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 130, citing 
Gen. 18 17-19 which probably belongs to this period). 
The exhortations in D to instruct children in the sacred 
history and law (49 6720 1119) point in the same 
direction, though the date of these passages may be 
later than 621 B.C., and the ideal which they set forth 
was not fully carried out till after the time of Ezra. 
There were also in the pre-exilic period some anticipa¬ 
tions of the ‘ wisdom ’ ideas, first expressed by Isaiah 
( 31 2), which later played so important a part in the 
development of the educational system (see further Che. 
op. cit. 130/). 

II. From Ezra to Simon ben-Shetach (75 B.C. ).— 
The period which extends from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the arrival of Ezra was a period of extraordinary 
„ , activity, both moral and intellectual, 

’. f C0 2 in the choicest part of the Jewish 
^^ ri< 75 B r P eo Pk* * The tas ^ which now de- 
0 1 volved on the nation was the inventory¬ 

ing of the spiritual property of Israel’ (Cornill, Proph. 
Isr. 125). Hence quite naturally there arose a 
literary class, the Scribes (q.v .), who were not only 
students but also teachers of law and sacred literature, 
and may perhaps be connected with the growth of an 
institution closely identified at a later time with the 
educational movement—viz., the SYNAGOGUE 2 (q.v.). 
Henceforth the Jews became emphatically ‘ the people 
of the book.’ The sacred writings became the spell¬ 
ing book, the community a school, religion an 
affair of teaching and learning. Piety and education 
were inseparable ; whoever could not read was no true 
Jew (Wellhausen). Surely we may say that we are now 
assisting at the birth of a truly popular education, rooted 
and grounded in morality and religion. Even if the ac¬ 
count of Ezra’s introduction of the Law in Neh. 8 is not, 
as it stands, historical (see Ezra i., § 8), it may serve as 
a record of the beginnings on Palestinian soil of the 
synagogue, of which Ezra is the traditional founder. 
(Note the description of the reading and exposition of 
the Torah by Ezra and the Levite teachers, especially 


1 Ball, Light front the East, 17. The opening expression is 
uncertain (Del. Weltschdff. 160). 

2 Cp Montefiore, oj. cit. 230. 
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the phrase DT 3 D, 1 * caused [the people] to under¬ 
stand.’) 

As to what constituted the new popular education, we 
may safely say that it led up to an accurate knowledge 
of the sacred history and the Law. 

It may be regarded as highly probable also that 
however prominent was the part taken by the father 2 
in the early religious instruction of the child, the mother, 
as in the earlier period (see above, § 2), and always, 
exercised an important influence. 

‘My son’ (i.e., my disciple), says a wise man, ‘keep the 
commandment of thy father, and forsake not the instruction 
(min) of iky mother , (Prov. 620; other passages speaking of 
the torah of the mother are 18 623 ; cp 31 1-9^ which seems to 
be a poetical embodiment of such). A NT writer refers (2 Tim. 
1 5) to the religious influence exercised on Timothy by his mother 
and grandmother. 

Throughout, it is oral instruction that is presupposed 
(see esp. Dt. 67). No doubt reading, and in a less 
degree writing, became increasingly important and more 
widely diffused as time went on (see below, § 19). 

The importance of the synagogue, from the edu¬ 
cational point of view, lies in its character as a teaching 
institution. Schiirer remarks (GJF 2 357/. 

* e ET4s3/.), that ‘the main object of the 

ynagogue. sabbatb ^ay assemblages in the synagogue 
was not public worship in its stricter sense— i.e. , not devo¬ 
tion—but religious instruction, and this for an Israelite 
was, above all, instruction in the Law. ’ With this agrees 
the evidence both of Philo and of the NT. The former 
calls synagogues * houses of instruction ’ in which * the 
native philosophy ’ was studied and every kind of virtue 
taught ( Vit. Mos. 327); whilst in the latter a character¬ 
istic word applied to the activities centred in the syna¬ 
gogue is 8 i8d<TK€iv (Mt. 4 23 and often). 

The scribes (onsiD, sdphJrim — i.e., homines literati ) 
were,from theMaccabean timesonward, ‘thereal teachers 

7 The Scribe* of the P eo P le *' and vvhat complete sway 
they bore over the people’s life may be 
seen from the NT. We must remember, indeed, that 
the scribes of the Herodian age were in some respects 
very unlike the earlier scribes ; but the point in which 
the scribes of all ages agreed was their character as 
teachers. 

‘Teachers’ and ‘scholars’ are proverbially opposed in 1 Ch. 
25 8 b (cp Disciple, § 1). ‘ Teachers of the people ’ (CJJ 'S^irD) 

— i.e., probably, scribes—are mentioned in Daniel ( 11 33 35 12 3), 
and a ‘company of scribes’ (<rvva.yoiyr) ypayx/LiareW) in 1 Macc. 
7 12. For tbe references to the scribes in Ecclus. see next 
section. 

Were the ‘scribes,’ then, the only teachers? The 
wise men of Proverbs, who cultivated the art of teach- 
Tb * w * in & Wldl so m uch enthusiasm and in 
e lse. p rov 5 13 are ac t ua By called 1 teachers ’ 
(Dns^D. D”p). were hardly ‘scribes.’ They were ear¬ 
nestly religious men, who, feeling that ‘ wisdom ’ was 
a practical thing, devoted their energy to instilling it 
into the minds of the young. 

The disciples are to them as their own children (Prov. 1 8 2 1 
3 i 4 i, and often; cp Ps. 34n[i2]); and the teaching which 
they impart is called ‘ the words of the wise ’ (d'C^H ’ 131 , Prov. 
16 2217 [cp 24 23], Eccles. 9 17 12 n; cp the Mishnic ^27 
DHS 1 D> applied to the dicta of scribes of a former age. 

These sages, no less than the scribes, seem to be 
regarded as a special guild (Prov. 16 13 i 4 22i7 2423 
Eccles. 12 11), though ‘we are left almost entirely in 
the dark as to the formation and constitution of these 
societies, the extent and the methods of their investiga¬ 
tion ’ (Kautzsch, Outline of Hist, of Lit. of OT 151; 
cp also BDB Lex., s.v. D2n). On the other hand, the 
guild of the ‘ wise ’ was already organised in pre-exilic 
times (see Che. Job and Solomon , 123, and elsewhere) ; 

1 Neh. 77. The same phrase is rendered ‘teachers’in Ezra 
816 RV. 

2 According to the later enactments, as soon as a child could 
speak (i.e., in his third year) he was to be instructed in the 
Torah by his father (Sukka, 42 a). In the Talmudic period the 
child did not attend the elementary school before his sixth year 
(Kethubdth, 50 a ; see further below, § 18). 
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in the later period their attitude to the Law, though 
by no means unsympathetic (see Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 
138 f)< was hardly that which would characterise the 
disciples of Ezra. 1 On the whole it is best, perhaps, 
to suppose that the sophirtm and the ' wise ’ formed 
two distinct but allied classes in the Persian and the 
early Greek periods, but that by the time of Ben-Sira 
the distinction had largely disappeared (so We. IJG W 
154, n. 1 ; sage and scribe are identified in Ecclus. 
3824/.; CP633/ 9 i 4 / 142o/). 

Though distinct, however, the earlier sophZrim cannot 
have t^en uninfluenced by the * wise ’ ; they may even 
sometimes have adopted their literary style (see Che. 
OPs. 348), and in any case were saved from the barren 
literalism which begins to characterise the scribes of 
the post-Maccabean age. For the victory of the Law 
which crowned the Maccabean struggle foreshadowed 
the close of the OT literature. Contrast, from a literary 
point of view, the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon (written 
63 B.C. ?) with the canonical Psalms. 

Whatever be the true view as to the mutual relation be¬ 
tween ‘ scribes ’ and ‘ wise,’ the latter played a great part 

p , .in educational matters during the period 
• e gOglC unc j er rev j ew> Some of the results of 

wis om . tjjgjj. pedagogic experience are enshrined 
* in the Book of Proverbs. These can 
only be summed up briefly here. 

The idea of life as a discipline ( musdr , -|cno, thirty times in 
Prov.) is fundamental in the book ; ‘ God educates men and men 
educate each other’ (Holtzmann, quoted in Driver, Introd.$) 
404). The foundation of all instruction is emphasised in the 
precept ‘The fear of Yah we is the beginning—or the chief part 
(RVmg.) —of knowledge (1 7)'; the instructors of the child are 
his parents, reverence towards whom is again enforced ( 1 8 4 1-4 
0 20 13 r 30 17). 

The development of the child’s character is to be 
studied (2011 ), and the educational means employed are 
to be adjusted accordingly. 

Among these means the use of the ‘ rod ’ is constantly recom¬ 
mended (13 24, ‘he that spareth the rod hateth his son’; cp 
23 13 f 291517); but the correction is not to be too strict 
(19 18 RV), and it is recognised that to an intelligent child a 
rebuke is of more avail than ‘a hundred stripes’ (17 10). The 
sovereign remedy, however, for expelling the innate ‘ foolishness ’ 
of children is the ‘rod’ (22 15). A ‘fool’ who does not prove 
amenable to this treatment seems to have been considered nope- 
less by the Jewish teachers [27 22, ‘even if thou pound a fool in 
the midst of his fellows thou wilt not remove his foolishness from 
him’ (crit. emend.); see Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 136]. Cp Fool. 

The importance of a good education is repeatedly 
emphasised. A well-educated child is a joy to his 
parents ( 10 1 2324 ; cp 1725). In wealthier families (cp 
Ecclus. 51 28) the child, if he aspired to ‘wisdom,’ 
would pass from the parents to professional teachers 
(513)—viz., the sages—who would inculcate the higher 
teaching current in the circles of the 4 wise ’ (for an 
account of this see Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 13s/.). 

The other great manual of poedagogic principles is the 
work of Ben-Sira (200-180 B.C. ), who in spite of his 

10 Ecclus date and cosmo P obtan training seems to 
have been comparatively uninfluenced by 
the surrounding Hellenism (for which see below, §11). 
As is the case in Proverbs (on which his book is 
modelled) * the wisdom of Joshua ben-Sira’ or ‘ Ecclesi- 
asticus’ is an ethical manual. The same points are 
insisted upon as in the earlier book, sometimes with 
added emphasis. 

Thus, e.g., the ‘ fear of the Lord ’ is not only ‘the beginning 
of wisdom’ (1 14), but also wisdom’s fulness (1 16) and crown 
(1 18). Again, the old reverence for parents is enforced with 
unmistakable vigour (32-9 7 27/C etc.). ‘Wisdom’ is to be 
sought after diligently (636; ‘ If thou seest a man of under¬ 
standing, get thee betimes unto him, and let thy foot wear out 
the steps of his doors.’ Cp 8 8/ 9 15, etc., and A bo Ik 14). 

Though perhaps there are more direct references to 
organised religion (e.g ., 729: 4 Fear the Lord with all 
thy soul ; and reverence his priests' cp 2423) than in 
Proverbs, the religious and ethical tone of Ecclesi- 
asticus is distinctly lower. Of this the unbending 

1 On the priestly character of the earliest sopherim see We. 
Sketch of Hist, of Isr. and Jud. (’91), 131. 


severity recommended towards sons and daughters is an 
instance (723/ 3O1-13). Among other points that call 
for mention here are the interesting reference to oral 
instruction ( 4 24 b : ‘ instruction by the word of the 

tongue’), and the disparagement of manual labour, as 
being inconsistent with the pursuit of knowledge, which 
‘cometh by opportunity of leisure* (3824; with 3825, 
however, ‘ how shall he become wise that holdeth the 
plough ’ ? contrast 7 15). Among the subjects of his dis¬ 
course is the etiquette of dining ( 31 16-21). The im¬ 
portant references to the scribes have already been 
pointed out (§8). 

The Greek period, which commenced with Alexander 
the Great’s conquest of the Persian empire (332 B.c.) 
nr Mr mar ^ s tbe r * se wholly new educational 
. 1 influences. The Palestinian Jews were, how- 

ln uence. ever ^ a g- ecte< ^ by t hi s far less than their 
brethren abroad, especially those who became citizens 
of the new Greek city of Alexandria. Still the reflex 
influence of the Greek-Egyptian capital (not to speak of 
the Greek towns that began to grow up on Palestinian 
soil) must, for nearly a century and a half after 332, 
have been considerable even in Judaea. Slowly but 
surely Hellenic ideas penetrated to the centre of Judaism 
till the crisis that precipitated the Maccabean revolt 
was reached. In the reaction that followed, Hellenism 
was so far overcome that it ceased to be dangerous to 
to the root-ideas of Judaism (see Israel, §§ 68 ff .). 

There is good reason to suppose that during this 
critical time Greek educational methods found their way 
to Jerusalem. This may be inferred from the fact that 
just before the Maccabean rising there was there a 
gymnasium ephebeum (1 Macc. 1 14 f 2 Mace. 4912). 
Doubtless, too, the education afforded to his children 
by the notorious Joseph, son of Tobias (Jos. Ant. 
xii. 46 ), was of the Greek type. At a later time Herod 
also probably attended a school of similar character (see 
below, § 14). A good instance of the ultimate extent 
and limitations of Greek influence can be seen in the 
author of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote when Hellenising 
influence was at its highest in Judaea. In essentials he 
is untouched by it. Still his emphasizing of leisure as 
the condition of wisdom (3824) is distinctly Greek, no 
less than his comprehensive view of a wise man’s culture 
( 39 1-5). 

To the questions as to practical details that suggest 
themselves only hesitating answers can be given. The 
p ,. . scribes, doubtless, gave instruction in the 

synagogues; the Talmud speaks of the 
a * bells which were rung at the beginning of 
the lessons (Low, Die Lebensalter , 287, 421 [’75], 
quotes Shabb. 58 £). From Prov. 1 20/. we might infer 
that the city-gates or the adjacent city-squares or 
4 broad places’ on which the streets converged, were 
the places where the wise men awaited their disciples. 
Perhaps, however, it was in private houses that instruc¬ 
tion, both by scribe and by sage, was most often given 
(cp Ecclus. 626 quoted above, § 10, and the other re¬ 
ferences there given). Regarding the methods employed 
there is greater uncertainty. Oral instruction (Ecclus. 
424^) and, probably, frequent repetition, would be in 
vogue. The use of acrostic (Ps. 119 , etc.) and other 
mnemonic devices, such as Athbash 1 (cp Jer. 2526 51 1) 
and the ‘numerical’ proverbs (Prov. 3O11-31, cp A both 5) 
also may be assigned to this period. 2 That reading 
was a widespread accomplishment at the beginning of 
the Maccabean age (167 b.c. ) appears from 1 Macc. 1 57. 

III. Simon ben-Shetach (75 B.C.) to End of Jewish 
State (70 A. d. ).—The ideal of education is well ex- 
Third nerind P ressed b y Josephus. Contrasting 
tTp 7n a n the Israelitish system of culture with 
* ’ * that of the Spartans, on the one 

1 The reader substitutes for each Hebrew letter in a word a 
letter from the other half of the alphabet, the letters inter¬ 
changed being equidistant from the extremes. Thus in English 
A and Z, B and Y would interchange. 

2 So Kennedy, as cited, § 24. 
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hand, who educated by custom, not by theoretic in¬ 
struction {ZQeoiv inalbcvov, ov\6yois), and, on the other, 
with that of the Athenians and the rest of the Greeks, 
who contented themselves with theoretic instruction, and 
neglected practice, he says: 4 But our law-giver very care¬ 
fully combined the two. For he neither left the practice 
of morals silent, nor the teaching of law unperformed ’ 
{c. Ap. 2 i 6 f quoted by Schiirer). The knowledge 
and practice of the Law thus set forth was to be the 
common possession of the whole nation, and the life- 
work of every Israelite. It began in early youth in the 
family circle , was carried (as we shall see) a stage 
further in the school , and continued in the synagogue , 
to which was also attached (for higher studies) the 
scribes’ college (Beth ham-midrash ; see § 21). 1 

We have already seen that the necessity of (orally) 
instructing the children in the written Law was insisted 
14 The u P on comparatively early (see the exhorta- 
plpLltarv tions in D enumerated above, § 4). This, 
school ** us ^ as b een pointed out, would be, as a 
rule, the duty of the parents. From the 
great importance attached to the early education of 
children, however, even in Proverbs (e.g. 226 )—and 
this would naturally be enhanced with the elaboration 
of scribal traditions—it was inevitable that some system 
of popular elementary education should be organised. 
When, then, was this effected? According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud ( Ktlhubdth , 811, p. 32 £) it was the 
work of the famous scribe Simon ben-Shetach, the 
brother of Queen Alexandra (reigned 78-69 B.c.). 

Simon’s ordinance runs thus : ‘ That the children shall attend 
the elementary school’ (tbdh JV 3 1 ? pD^in nipU’nn V.TI?)* L 
has been pointed out {e.g. , by Kennedy, as cited, § 24) that 
the meaning of the regulation is not free from ambiguity. It 
‘may also be interpreted to mean that attendance on schools 
already existing was henceforth to be compulsory.’ 

In view of the fact that Simon’s enactment is the 
second of three (apparently closely connected) marriage 
regulations added by him to the statute-book (see 
the passage in full in Derenbourg, Hist. 108), it is 
natural to suppose that it refers to attendance at existing 
schools rather than to the institution of such schools for 
the first time. The context certainly suggests that a 
hitherto neglected or half-performed duty was to be 
henceforth rigidly enforced. If, as is possible, for 
the higher (professional) teaching of the scribes, colleges 
(emon 'm ; see below, § 21) had already come into 
existence, it is hard to suppose that preparatory schools 
for these had not been organised already, especially when 
it is remembered that schools of the Greek type had been 
established in Jerusalem for a long time (see above, §11). 
It is quite in accordance, also, with the forward movement 
of the Pharisaic party in the reign of Alexandra that 
measures should have been taken for extending the 
scope of these schools, and thus more widely diffusing 
Pharisaic principles among the people (cp ISRAEL, § 80 ff.\ 
May it not, too, have been designed by means of them 
to check and counteract the more extreme forms of the 
surrounding Greek education ? There seems, therefore, 
no good reason for rejecting the tradition respecting 
Simon’s efforts on behalf of popular education, though 
Schiirer dismisses the famous scribe’s claims* with un¬ 
usual curtness. 4 This Simon ben Shetach,’ we are 
told, 4 is quite a meeting-point for all kinds of myths ’ 
(( 7 /F 2353 = ET 449). The same scholar following the 
tradition of the Babylonian Talmud {Baba Bathra 21 a) 
ascribes the complete organisation of the elementary 
school to Joshua ben-Gamla (Gamaliel), who was high 
priest about 63-65 A. D. 

1 Unfortunately the earliest Hebrew literature dealing with 
these subjects (the Mishna), though it contains earlier material, 
was not as a whole compiled and written down till the second 
century a.d. The quotations from the .Mishnic treatise Pirlie 
Abdth (cited as A both) are numbered in this article according to 
Strack’s edition of the Hebrew text. 

2 Heb. JV3, beth hassepher— ‘ House of the Book.’ For 

other names see § 17 end. 
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The passage runs as follows: ‘Truly may it be remembered 
to this man’s credit 1 Joshua ben-Gamla is his name. If he 
had not lived, the Law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
For at first, he who had a father was taught the Law by him, he 
who had none did not learn the Law. . . . Afterwards it was 
ordained, that teachers of boys should be appointed in Jeru¬ 
salem. . . . But (even this did not suffice, for) he who had a 
father was sent to school by him, he who had none did not go 
there. Then it was ordained that teachers should be appointed 
in every province, and that boys of the age of sixteen or seventeen 
should be sent to them. But he whose teacher was angry with 
him ran away, till Joshua ben-Gamla came, and enacted that 
teachers should he appointed in every province and in every 
town (Tin vy ^>331 nnoi HJHD ^n)» and children of six or 
seven years old brought to them.’ 

As the measures of Joshua obviously presuppose that 
there had been boys’ schools for some time (Schiirer, 
ibid .) the two traditions are not really inconsistent. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that Simon’s earlier 
efforts, especially as regards the provincial schools , had 
been attended with only partial success, owing to the 
political and religious troubles of the time. Certainly 
if Josephus’s statement regarding Herod’s attendance 
at school {Ant. xv. 10 5) be correct—though doubtless 
the school in question conformed to the Greek rather 
than to the Jewish type—we may fairly infer that some¬ 
time before 40 b.c. schools had been instituted, at any 
rate in the larger towns. That they existed in the time 
of Jesus, 4 though not as a general and established 
institution,’ is admitted by Schiirer. It is decidedly 
curious that the word 4 school ’ should not occur before 
the NT, and in the NT only once—viz., of the lecture 
room of a Greek rhetorician at Ephesus {<Txo\rj, Acts 
I99). 1 The explanation, probably, is that the school 
(in both its elementary and its higher forms) was so 
intimately associated with the synagogue that in ordinary 
speech the two were not distinguished. The term 
4 synagogue ’ included its schools. 2 

Thus it is said {Jalfcut Jes., § 257) that the synagogues in 
Jerusalem had each a Beth Sejher and a Beth Talmud {i.e. y the 
lower and the upper divisions of the school). 

The statement that Jerusalem was destroyed because schools 
and school children ceased to be there ( Shabbdtk , 119), is 
obviously only a rhetorical way of emphasising the importance 
attached to the school in the Talmudic period ; as also the 
similar one : ‘Jerusalem was destroyed because the instructors 
were not respected ’ {ibid.). According to the Jalkiit Jes. {t.c.) 
Jerusalem, about the same period, possessed 480 schools ! 

There is no doubt that during the period under 
review either the synagogue proper (which was to be 
found in every Jewish town and village of any import¬ 
ance) or a room within its precincts was used for school 
purposes (the references are BZrakholh, 17a, with Rashi, 
Tadniih , 23^, Kiddushin, 30 a). 

The teacher’s house also was sometimes requisitioned (hence 
the name N 35 D JV 3 ‘ teacher’s house ’— i.e , school: Hamburger). 
Special buildings also were built as children’s schools, but how 
early is quite uncertain. According to the Targum Qerus. i. 
Gen. 8817) the patriarch Jacob erected a college (nu’VJE '3) in 
Succoth ! 

The classical passage for determining the gradations 
of the teaching profession is found in the Mishnic 

15 Teachers treatise Sd ( d 9 15 ( ed - Surenh - 3 3°8; 

’ the passage can be seen also in Buxtorf, 

Lex., ed. Fischer, 378a). 

It runs as follows: ‘ R. Eliezer the Great says: Since the 
destruction of the Temple the sages (N'D 3 n) have begun to be 
like the scribes (xnsoX and the scribes like the master (of the 
school, N 3 tn)i and the master like the uneducated.’ It has been 
usual to identify the hazzdn (master) of the school with the 
hazzdn (minister) of the synagogue (nD 33 rj jtn = vTnjpcnjs 
‘minister,’ Lk. 420). Thus Buxtorf (/.c.) renders the second 
clause of the above ‘et scribae sicut minister synagogae.’ It has 
been pointed out, however, by the latest writer on the subject 


1 The ‘ schoolmaster ’ (7rai5evr»js, Rom. 2 20) is however men¬ 
tioned, as well as the ‘tutor’ (rrcuSayw-yds), and the ‘teacher’ 
( 8 i 5 atrxaAos). 

2 4 Curiously enough In the Latin documents of the Middle 
Ages the synagogue was also termed Scola (school)’; J. Jacobs, 
Jeivish Year Book , ’96, p. 191. So also J. Simon {IdEduca¬ 
tion chez les Juifs) who, speaking of the synagogue as it existed 
in France in the early Middle Ages, says : ‘La synagogue dtait 
une 6cole autant qu’un lieu de culte. La pri&re navait d’ef- 
ficacitd que si elle £tait accompagnde de l’6tuae.’ 
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(Kennedy) that ‘ pn is a word of general application, meaning 
“overseer," “inspector,” or the like ; and its exact significance 
has to be decided by the context.’ 1 Tbe context of the above 
passage, as also of the other Mishna passage usually cited in 
this connection (. Shabbdth 1 3), in the absence of the qualifying 
word riDJDiT 0synagogue’), requires us to render ‘overseer’ or 
‘ master (of the school).’ That the two offices were not identical 
further appears from the fact that, whereas the hazzdn of the 
synagogue occupied a low position in the social scale (he was a 
kind of sexton, and his duties included such menial offices as 
the whipping of criminals [Makkdih 3 12]), the hazzdn of the 
school, being a teacher^ would share the social prestige attaching 
to the teaching profession. 

The three grades of teachers, then, are sage and 
scribe (who taught in the scribes’ college), and the 
elementary school teacher officially designated hazzdn 
(the general term is mpirn noVo or -jd^d alone). From 
the manner in which the three classes are connected in 
the above-cited passage Kennedy infers that the hazzdn, 
no less than the scribe and the sage, belonged to the 
powerful guild of the scribes, called in the NT ‘ doctors 
of the law,’ vo/uodidda/caAoi. 

This would help to explain the fact that ‘ doctors of the law ’ 
or teachers were, according to Lk. (517), to be found in ‘ every 
village (Kut/jLTf) of Galilee and Judaea.’ Whilst every village 
would, with its synagogue, possess an elementary school, it is 
impossible to suppose that there were colleges for higher 
teaching in equally large numbers. 

The extraordinary honour in which the teaching 
16 Their P ro ^ ess ‘ on was ^dd * n this period is shown 
by the respectful form of address employed 
status. by the people 

The usual formula was ‘ Rabbi '(»ai, rabbit never a title in NT) 
‘ my great one ’ = ‘ my master ’ (see further under Rabbi). Rab 
gradually acquired the meaning ‘teacher.’ It is thus used in a 
saying attributed to Jeshua ben-Perachiah (2nd cent, b.c.): 
‘make unto thyself a Rab' (.Aboth 16 ). In the Mishna Rab 
and Talmud are master and scholar (see e.g. t the passage cited 
below). 

In the interview with Nicodemus, Jesus himself 
recognises the high distinction of the teacher’s office 
(Jn. 3 10): ‘Art thou the teacher (6 5 t 5 d<r/caXos = D3n, 
the highest grade) in Israel ?' 

In later times this was carried to an even greater extent. 
Thus R. Eliezer (2nd cent. a. d.) says: ‘Let the honour of thy 
disciple ( Talmid) be dear unto thee as the honour of thine 
associate and the honour of thine associate as the fear of thy 
master (Rab ); and the fear of thy master as the fear of Heaven ’ 
(Aboth 4 12). The honour to be paid to a teacher even exceeded 
that due to parents (Hordyoth 13 a). [See further on this 
subject the notes in C. Taylor, Abothi 2 ) 71, or Spiers, School 
System of the Talmud, 16 f (’98).] 

17 . Oualifica- The lat( T r rules re S ardin g the personal 

tions etc qualifications and comfeteyicy of the 
’ * teacher are elaborate (see Spiers, op. cit. 

!3 /)• 

For our purpose little can be quoted. According to a saying 
ascribed to Hillel, piety and learning go together; and an even 
temper is essential to a teacher (Aboth 2 5). So according to 
1 Tim. 3 2 2 Tim. 2 24 Tit. 1 7 an enio-iconos should be 5 i 5 a ktlkos 
and not opyiAos (Taylor op. cit. 31). The former of Hillel’s 
maxims may be illustrated also from Aboth de Rabbi Nathan , ii. : 
‘Woe to him who. is occupied with the Torah and has no fear 
of God.’ According to a dictum ascribed to R. Eliezer an 
unmarried man was not permitted to teach in the schools ('o 
□’"ISID HD 1 ?* vh nrN lb PNS? Mishna, Kiddushin 413). A woman 
also was ineligible (ibid.). 

According to the rule of the profession all the work 
of the scribes, both educational and judicial, was to be 
gratuitous. 2 ‘ Make not them (the words of Torah) a 

crown to glory in ; nor an axe to live by ’ ( Aboth 4 s<$), 
well expresses the principle. In practice its observance 
was difficult—perhaps possible only in the case of 
judicial work (cp Mishna, BSkhoroth 4 6). It is impossible 
to suppose that the elementary school teachers in the 
provinces can have laboured without fee or reward. 

Paul (1 Cor. 93-18 etc.) certainly claimed the right of mainten¬ 
ance from those to whom he preached, though he preferred to 
live by practising his trade. Similarly the teachers of the Law 


1 In the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III. J^azdnu is the 
regular official designation of the governor of a city. Similarly 
in the Amarna letters it is an official title of honour ( = 
‘ governor ’). 

2 ‘ So the modern teachers at the great Cairo “ university ” [el- 
Azhar].’ (Che. Job and Sol. 124.) 
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—especially, perhaps, some of the rich doctors in Jerusalem— 
may have sometimes taught gratuitously. This, however, can 
hardly have been the rule, though the rabhis, like Paul, had 
usually learned and practised a trade. The combination of 
study with, a handicraft is strongly enforced (Aboth 2 2: 
‘ Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for 
the practice of them both puts iniquity out of remembrance.’ 
Contrast Ecclus. 38 25 f. : ‘ How shall he become wise that 
holdeth the plough,’ etc.). See Handicrafts. 

In the Aramaic of the period (=Heb. IBID ‘scribe’) 

probably already means * teacher,’ since fOBD ri'2 (/.*., * house of 
the teacher ’) is one of the early names of the elementary school. 
Cp also 1 Ch. 25 8 Targ. Another —apparently a general and 
later — name for school is = o-xoMj. The supposed mention 

of ‘schools’ in Sdtd 9 g (Surenh. 3 291) rests upon a mistake. 
The passage states that since the time of Jose (? 140-130 b.c.) the 
ceased; but rn^lZJDK here can hardly mean ‘schools.’ 
See Schurer, GJV{ 2 ) 2, § 25 n. 135 [ = ET4 357 n. 135], (3) § 25, 
iv. n. 16. 

{a) Entrance-age and previous traini?ig. —As to 
18 Oreaniza- entrance_a g e the available evidence is 
tion unfortunately of too late a date to be 
of much value for our purpose. 

The passage usually cited here forms an appendix to Aboth 
(5 21), and belongs to the post-Talmudic period (Schurer). It 
runs as follows: —‘At five years old, Scripture (iopc); at ten, 
Mishna; at thirteen, the commandments; at fifteen, Talmud ; 
at eighteen, the bridal, etc.’ The universal Talmudic rule is 
expressed in the advice of Rab (Abba Areka, begin. 3rd cent. 
a*.d.) to the elementary schoolmaster: ‘Do not receive a boy 
into school before his sixth year ’ (Kethuboth 50 a). 

A certain amount of instruction had, however, been 
given in the earlier period by the father, from whom 
the child would learn to repeat the first verse of the 
Shfona (Dt. 64), and other short sentences of Scripture 
( Baba Bathrd 21 a, Sukkd 42 a). Though the Law was 
not in the strict sense binding upon children they were 
accustomed to its requirements from an early age. 

Thus, according to the Mishna, the elders were to enjoin upon 
children sabbath observance (Shabbdth 166); one or two years 
before the legal age fasting preparatory to the requirements of 
the Day of Atonement was to be begun (Yoma 84). Children 
were bound to the usual prayer (an earlier form of the ShemdnNi 
'Esrih), and to grace at table (pie.7 rG73, Berdkhoth 3 3). 

The utilisation of certain rites, within the domestic 
circle, for educating the child’s religious consciousness 
is already a feature of the pentateuchal precepts (Ex. 
122 6/. 138 , passover; cp. Dt. 620, Josh. 46 ). 1 This 
was also extended to public worship. Boys had to be 
present at the tenderest age in the Temple at the chief 
festivals ( Chag. 1 1 ) 2 ; a boy ‘ who no longer needs his 
mother’ must observe the feast of tabernacles ( Sukkd 
2 8). At the first signs of puberty ( Niddd 6 n) the young 
Israelite was bound to the strict observance of the Law, 
and henceforth was (what in the later period was called) 
a Bar-?nisvah (nisD ~\2, i- <?•. subject to [son of] legal 
requirements [the commands]). 

As knowledge of the Law was the chief thing, and as 
great importance was attached to the public reading 

19 Subjects of in the s y na S°g lie — a privilege which 

*f Gf ^ was open to any competent Israelite (cp 

0 u y* Lk. 416 f. )— it follows that reading was 
one of the principal subjects of instruction in the 
elementary school (cp Acts 15 21). Writing also was 
taught. 

With this agrees the testimony of Josephus, who says : ‘ He 
(Moses) commanded to instruct children in the elements of 
knowledge (ypdju/u.aTa = the elements of knowledge, reading and 
writing), 3 to teach them to walk according to the laws, and to 
know the deeds of their forefathers’ (c. /IA 112 ; for other 
passages see Schurer, op. cit. 2357 [ET 447 /.]). 

It must be remembered, however, that writing, being 
a much more difficult art than reading, would be less 
widely diffused. 


1 The questioning by the child, only in an expanded form, is 
still a feature of the Passover rite. Cp The Revised Hagada , 
ed. A. A. Green, 27. 

2 It may be inferred from Lk. 242 that those who dwelt at a 
distance from Jerusalem would not take part in the pilgrimages 
till their twelfth year. 

3 In Jn. 7 15 ypannara means (sacred) book /mr«/«^(especially 
as pursued by the scribes; cp ypa/a/aarevs) rather than the 
elements of learning. Cp Acts 26 24. 
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The ‘swift writer’ of the Psalmist (y? 1D“)51 D» Ps- 45 i [2]) no 
doubt belonged to a learned class. In the period of the Mishna 
also, the ‘writers’ evidently formed a special guild, something 
like that of the ‘scriveners’ of the Middle Ages (cp Shabbatk 
I2 where 'the writer’ [*1^3>> rt= libellarius] ‘with his reed’ 
[iO^^ipB^KoAafios] is mentioned. Such a statement, therefore, 
as that during the Bar-Kokhba revolt the cry of the school 
youth in Bethar was : ‘ If the enemy comes against us we will 
go up against them with these writing styli in order to poke out 
their eyes’ (Giftin 60a), must be read critically. 

Probably the elements of arithmetic also were taught 
in the elementary school. 

See Ginsburg in Kitto, Bibb. Cye., art. * Education,' and note 
that a knowledge of the arithmetical method of exegesis called 
gematria 1 is presupposed on the part of his 

readers by the writer of Rev. 13 177C See Numbers. 

As the name House of the Book implies, the one 
text-book of the schools was the sacred writings ; and 
this to a Jew meant—and means—above all else the 
Pentateuch, which has always enjoyed a primacy of 
honour in the Jewish canon. That the rest of the OT 
also was read and studied is shown (to take an in¬ 
stance) by the large use made of the prophetic literature 
and of the Psalms, for popular purposes, in the pages 
of the NT. 

Not improbably instruction in the Law at this period 
(as later) commenced with Leviticus, acquaintance with 
which would be important to every Jew when the 
Temple sacrifices were actually offered. When these 
had ceased the reason given for beginning with Leviticus 
was a fanciful one (' Sacrifices are pure, and children 
are pure [from sins]; let the pure be occupied with that 
which is pure ’ Mid rash Rabbd). 

Great care was evidently taken that the texts used— 
at any rate of the Pentateuch—should be as accurate 
as possible (cp Mt. 5 18, PUsachim , 112^; and note 
that the LXX conforms to the received Hebrew text in 
the Pentateuch more strictly than elsewhere). This care 
would extend, too, to the reading aloud of the Sacred 
Books, accuracy of pronunciation, etc., being insisted 
on ; the books themselves were, of course, read (as in 
the public services) in the original ' sacred tongue' 
(Hebrew), though the language of everyday life in 
Palestine was already Aramaic, which was employed 
(in the synagogues) in interpreting the sections of 
Scripture there read (see Text). 

Though it is evident from the statements of Jose¬ 
phus {Ant. xx. 11 2) that the systematic study of foreign 
languages formed no part of a Palestinian Jew’s regular 
education, the fact that, during this period, the popula¬ 
tion of Palestine outside Judaea was without exception 
of a mixed character, consisting of Jews, Syrians, and 
Greeks intermingled, whilst Jerusalem itself was con¬ 
stantly being visited by foreign-speaking Jews and 
proselytes (cp Acts 2 sjZ-)< who even had their own syna¬ 
gogues in the Holy City (Acts 69), makes it practically 
certain that Greek at least cannot have been altogether 
unfamiliar to the (Aramaic-speaking) Judaeans (cp 
Hellenism, § 3). 

For the abounding indications of indirect Greek influence on 
Jewish life of the NT and earlier period see Schiirer, 2 26 f. (ET 
3 29_/C). On the question discussed above, his conclusion is, 'it 
is probable that a slight acquaintance with Greek was pretty 
widely diffused, and that the more educated classes used it 
without difficulty.’ It should be noted that the inscription on 
the cross was written in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek Qn. 19 19 f). 
According to tradition (Sank. 17 a) a knowledge of Greek was 
essential in order to qualify for membership of the sanhedrin. 
Possibly Hebrew with an admixture of Greek words (cp the 
language of the Mishna) was still spoken in learned circles. To 
illustrate the later estimation of Greek two quotations must 
suffice : ‘ What need,’ says Rabbi (i.e., Judah the Holy, Compiler 
of the Mishna, 2nd cent. A.n.), ‘has one in Palestine to learn 
Syriac (/>., Aramaic, the language of the country)? One 
should learn either Hebrew or Greek ' (Sdtd 49a). ‘ The Torah 

may be translated only into Greek, because only by Greek can 
it be adequately rendered’ (Jerus. Megillah 18). 

Both the extent and the limits of Greek influence on 

1 The reader substitutes for a word another the sum of the 
numerical values of whose letters is the same. Thus 666 — 
Caesar Nero (jnj “op). 


Palestinian Jewish life can be very well illustrated by 
the Jewish view of games, gymnastics, etc. (see 
Hellenism, § 5). It is well known that the erection 
of a gymnasium in Jerusalem by the Hellenisers in the 
Maccabean period called forth the indignant protest of 
the strict party (see above, § n). This continued to 
be the attitude of legal Judaism, even Josephus de¬ 
nouncing the theatre and amphitheatre as un-Jewish 
{Ant. xv. 81). In time, however, even the most pious 
modified this rigid puritanism, and tales are actually 
told of the gymnastic skill of famous Rabbis {e.g ., Simon 
ben-Gamaliel, Sukka, 58 a). The bath, originally a 
Greek institution, became entirely naturalized, and was 
given a Hebrew name ( jttc). We even find a Talmudic 
precept enjoining every father to teach his son swimming 
{fCiddiishin, 29a). 

The characteristic method both of teaching and of 

-M- 4.1. J r learning was constant repetition. Hence 

20 . Methods of prop tQ repeai% CQmes to mean bQth 

u * e C ‘ to teach and to learn (see above, § 3). 

The following dictum is ascribed to R. \AkIba(2nd cent, a.d.): 
‘ The teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the 
pupils by clear reasons, as well as by frequent repetitions, until 
they thoroughly understand the matter, and are able to recite it 
with great fluency’ ('Prubin 54 b ). The pupil was to repeat the 
lesson aloud : ‘ Open thy mouth that the subject of thy study 
may abide with thee and live ’ ('Bjiibln, 54#). 

Oral instruction is often referred to in NT — e.g ., in 
Rom. 2 18; cp Lk. 1 4 (cp Catechise). In Jerome’s 
time (4th cent. A.D.) Jewish children in Palestine had 
to learn by heart the alphabet in the regular and the 
reverse order. He reproaches the Pharisees with always 
repeating, never reflecting. 


Jerome notes the remarkable powers of memory thus de¬ 
veloped : ‘ In childhood they acquire the complete vocabulary 
of their language, and learn to recite all the generations from 
Adam to Zerubbabel with as much accuracy and facility, as if 
they were simply giving their names ’ (see S. Krauss in JQR 
62317c, where the reff. are given). The ‘ endless genealogies ’ 
of 1 Tim. 1 4 may be a further illustration (but see Genealogies 
i., § 4, second note). Repetition with fellow scholars is recom¬ 
mended (Ta'anlth 7 a). In teaching, mechanical devices for 
assisting the memory were used (memoria technica: cp Mishna, 
Shekalim v., and elsewhere, and Buxt. Lex. [ed. Fischer, 677 b]> 


s.v. pp'-iUll)- 

The idiosyncrasy of the pupil was to be considered 
(Prov. 226, 'Aboda Zara 19 a). Instruction was to be 
methodical and given with a high sense of responsibility 
(Ptsachim 3 a, and A both 3 u). 

Regarding school discipline the later rules are elaborate. 

Perhaps the following may be mentioned. Partiality on 
the part of the teacher was to be avoided (Ta'anlth 24*1). 
Punctuality is insisted upon (Kethuboth nr^). Punishments 
were mild, the Rabbinical rules in this respect showing a marked 
advance on the ideas of Ben-Sira. Thus reliance in the case of 
older scholars who proved refractory was placed in the chastening 
effect of the public opinion of class-fellows (Baba Bathrd 21 a). 
In the case of young children, when punishment was necessary 
it was to be administered with a strap (ibid.). 

The pedagogic ideal of the period was realised in R. Eliezer— 
a preceptor of R. \Akiba—who is compared to ‘a plastered 
cistern that loseth not a drop’ (Abdth 2%o). 


That the usual position of the scholar was on the 
ground, facing the teacher, appears from Acts 22 3 
(Trapit robs Trodas TafjLa\ir)\). 

Cp Lk. 246 1039, and the saying ascribed to R. Jose: ‘Let 
thy house be a meeting-place for the wise ; and povvder thyself 
in the dust of their feet' (Abdth 1 4). Benches (= subsellia) 
were a later innovation ( Berdkhoth , 28 a). In some cases it 
would be convenient for teacher or taught to stand (Acts 13 16 
Mt. 13 2); but this was not the rule. These remarks largely 
apply to the scribal college. 

Besides the elementary school there were also colleges 
for higher training, where those who were to devote 
~ .. , themselves to the study of the Law (both 

C ll Cn S wr ^ tten an d oral) attended (emcn jvn, 
0 eges. Beth ham-midrdsh , 'house of study’; 
another name is pan'D, Megilld 28 a). These, too, 
were usually attached (at any rate when the system had 
been developed) to the synagogues. No doubt they 
grew out of assemblies in private houses (cp Abdth I4 
cited above), which probably still continued to be used 
in some cases for this purpose. In Jerusalem the 
temple ( i. e ., the colonnades or some other space of the 
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outer court) was often so utilised (Lk. 246 Mt. 21 23 
etc.). Thus the famous scribes and ‘ doctors of the 
law’ taught, their instruction being chiefly catechetical 
— a method which has left its impress upon the style of 
the Mishna. Questions, asked and answered by teacher 
and disciple alike, counter-questions, parables, debates, 
allegories, riddles, stories — such were the methods em¬ 
ployed. They throw an interesting light on NT forms 
of teaching. 

Thus (for instance) the Rabbinic parables, like those of the NT, 
are commonly introduced by some such formula as ‘ To what is the 
matter like?' (-j","!^). The fuller consideration of these and 
other points ( e.g ., the extent of the studies pursued in the Beth 
Hammidrash) belongs to the article Scribes ( q.v .). 


What has been said above applies exclusively to boys. 
For the education of girls no public provision was made, 
no _From birth to marriage they remained 

of Girls under the mother ' s care - With their 

brothers they would learn those simple 

lessons in morality and religion which a mother knows 
so well how to instil. Special care would, of course, be 
given to their training in the domestic arts ; but the 
higher studies (both sacred and secular) were considered 
to be outside a woman’s sphere. Reading, however, 
and perhaps writing, were taught to girls, and they 
were made familiar with the written, but not the oral, 
Law. Strangely enough, too, they were apparently 
encouraged to acquire a foreign language, especially 
Greek (/. Pc'dh 2 b ). That great importance was 
attached to girls' education from an early period appears 
from Ecclus. 724/., 26 10/, 42 9/ 

Above all, the ideal of Jewish womanhood was that of 
the virtuous (or capable) wife, actively engaged in the 
management of her household, and in the moral and 
religious training of her children (Prov. 31 10-29). 

It must not be supposed that the system of education 
sketched above was the only one to be found in Palestine 

23 . Conclusion. during f h f P e ™ d - As has already 
been pointed out, there were doubtless 
Jewish as well as Greek-speaking centres within the 
Holy Land where schools of the Greek type flourished. 
Among the Jewish communities abroad, too, which 
doubtless possessed schools with their synagogues, 
Greek influence would be especially felt. Still, in all 
Jewish centres the dominant note was the same. Educa¬ 
tion was almost exclusively religious. Its foundation 
was the text of Scripture, and its highest aim to train 
up its disciples in the fear of God which is based 
upon a detailed knowledge of the Law. The noble 
precept ‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
even when he is old he will not depart from it' (Prov. 
226) is re-echoed, in more prosaic language, in the 
Talmud : ‘ If we do not keep our children to religion 
. while they are young, we shall certainly not be able to 
do so in later years ’ ( Ydmd 82 a). The means by which 
this could be accomplished—as the Jewish teachers were 
the first to perceive—was a system of definite religious 
training in the schools. 


In thus endowing its children with a possession which 
lived in intellect, conscience, and heart, Judaism en¬ 
trenched itself within an impregnable stronghold. For 
it is undoubtedly the love of sacred study, instilled in 
school and synagogue, that has saved the Jewish race 
. from extinction. The beautiful saying, attributed to 
R. Judah the Holy: ‘The world exists only by the 
breath of school-children,' has its justification—at any 
rate as regards the Jewish world—in the later history of 
the Jewish people. 

On the subject generally the following works may be referred 
to: Oehler, ‘Padagogik d. AT,' in Schmid’s Encyclopadie 
d. gesatnmten Erziehungs- und Unter - 
24 . Bibliography, richtswesen, , vol. 5 ; Hamburger, REJ, 
’96 (reprint), vol. 1 , art. ‘Erziehung’; 
2, * Lehrer,’ * Lehrhaus,’ ‘Schule,’ ‘ Schuler,’ ‘ Unterricht,’ ere. 
(a mine of information, but mainly for the later period); 
Schurer, GJV( 3 ), 2305^, ‘Die Schriftgelehrsamkeit ’ (ET, 
Div. ii. vol. 1, § 25), 24197^. ‘Schule und Synagoge’ (ET, 
Oiv. ii. vol. 2, § 27, where the literature is given); Ginsburg 
in Kitto’s Bibl. Cyclop .( 3 ), art. ‘ Education ’ (conservative, but 
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useful and interesting); to which may now be added A. R. S. 
Kennedy's art. ‘ Education,’ cited above, in Hastings' DB . 
Lane’s Modem Egyptians , chap. 2 ; ‘Infancy and Early 
Education,' contains valuable illustrative matter. The subject 
is also discussed in Edersheim, Sketches 0/ Jewish Social 
Life, etc. (chaps. 7 f.), Life and Times of Jesus , etc. 1 225 f, 
and History of the Jewish Nation (ed. White), 277 f [’96], 
(Jewish philosophy, art, and science are also fully discussed in 
this volume); Laurie, Historical Survey of Pre-Christian 
Education , 69-^ [’95]; L. LSw, Die Lebensalter in d. jUd. 
Literature xyof [’75]; and S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism , 
343/ The relevant sections in Benzinger and Nowack (HA), 
also, should not be overlooked. 

Of monographs and special treatises the following are the 
most important : — J. Lewit, Darstellung d. theoretischen u. 
praktischen Padagogik in jUd. Altertum, ’96; E. van Gelder 
Die Volkschule d. jild. Altertums, '92 ; J. Simon, L'Education 
et f instruction des Enfants chez les Anciens Juifsfi), ’81; 
Seidel, Ueber die Padagogik d. Proverbien, ’75 (with which 
compare Che. Jew. Rel. Life ); M. Duschak, Schulgesetzgebung 
und Methodik d. alten Israeli ten, ’72. 

For the Talmudic period (in English) Spiers, The School 
System of the Talmud ( 2 ), ’98, may be mentioned. There are 
many books on Jewish education of this later period (see Strack, 
Einl. in den ThalmudP), 128 titles). Other references have been 
given in the body of the present article. g. H. B. 

EGG (»"l¥' 5 ), Deut. 226 ; see Fowls, § 4, Scorpion. 

EGLAH (H 7 JP, ‘young cow,' § 68 ; [AL] ; in 

?S. ai|-&A [B], -|-AC [A]; in 1 Ch. &Aa [B], ep [ L 1 i 
PaAa [Jos.] ). Mother of David’s son Ithream (q.v.), 
2 S. 3 s 1 Ch. 33. It is doubtful whether ‘wife of 
David ’ in 2 S. 3 5 is correct or not. ' David ’ might be 
a scribe's error for some other name ; Abigail ( v . 3) is 
called ‘wife of Nabal’ (her first husband). So Well- 
hausen, Driver, Budde. According to a late exegetical 
tradition, however (see Jer. Qucest. Hebr. on 2 S. 3 s 
623, and Lag. Proph. Chald. p. xviii.), Eglah was 
Michal, daughter of Saul, David’s first wife. This 
view is also that of Thenius and Klostermann, and is 
plausible. To stop short here, however, would be 
impossible. No early writer would have written 
Eglah meaning Michal. The most probable explana¬ 
tion is suggested by 2 Ch. 11 18. rjCiy is a corruption of 
‘Abihail,' the name given to the mother of 
Jerimoth (q.v.), or rather Ithream, ben David, in 
2 Ch. l.c. We now understand © B ’s reading aLya\ 
(cuxaX?) in 2 S. 3 s, and can do justice to the late 
Jewish tradition respecting Eglah. For almost certainly 
(‘ Michal ’) also is a corruption of ‘ Abihail. ’ 

See Ithream, Michal, t. k. c. 

EGLAIM (D^?iX, probably ‘ place of a reservoir ’ ? 
— or a softened form of ? on form of name see 

Names, § 107 — ArAAeiM [B], -AA[c]im [KAQ], 
gall/m), a town of Moab (Is. 158 ), mentioned together 
with Beer-elim in such a way as to suggest that it lay 
on the S. frontier. Beer-elim, however, should rather 
be read 4 in Elealeh ’ (close to the N. frontier). Eglaim 
must therefore have been on the S. border, and Eusebius 
and Jerome identify it with ayaWeifi (Agallim), a village 
8 R. m. S. from Areopolis ( 05 , 2286 i 98 10). T. K. C. 

EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH rfal?) , men¬ 

tioned in the RV of the prophecy against Moab, Is. 
15 s (AamaAic . . . TPI6THC [BXAQP]) Jer. 4834 
(aitgAian caAaccia [B], om. N*, eic caAica 
[N c - a ], -A 1 a [AQ], caAicia [A], caAacia [Q])- 
The rendering adopted by Graf and others ‘ the 
third Eglath' implies that there were three places of 
this name near together. Whether such a title as 
‘ the third Eglath' is probable in a poem the reader 
may judge. Duhm and Marti take the words to be an 
insertion from Jer. l.c. ; Cheyne, however (see Luhith), 
supposes n'ehvr rtay to be a corruption of o'^uy n^yc. 

‘ the ascent of Eglaim [< q.v.\' cancelling as a dittogram 
‘the ascent of Luhith \j.v.\' According to the 
rendering of AV and of RV m £. (‘an heifer of three 
years ’) the crying of Moab is compared to a thwarted 
heifer, one which in its third year is on the point of 
being broken in ; others regard ' heifer' as a meta- 
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phorical description of Zoar (cp Hos. lOn) ; but one 
expects ne^c’p cp Gen. 159. 1 

EGLON (]ft>Jr, § 77 ; cp Eglaii, Eglaim, erAtOM 
[BAL]), the king of Moab, who oppressed Israel for 
eighteen years. He was finally killed by the Ben- 
jamite Ehud [g.v., i. (1)]. who at the head of his 
tribesmen destroyed all the Moabites W. of Jordan 
(Judg. 312-30). That Moab was aided by Ammon and 
Amalek is probably an exaggeration due to D ; cp Bu. 
Pi.Sa. 99. From the fact that Eglon seized Jericho 
(v. 13) it is often assumed (cp e.g. , Jos.) that this was 
the scene of his assassination. This, however, does not 
agree with the finale, and since Gilgal lies between 
Jericho and the fords of Moab, we must assume from 
w. 18/. 26 that his residence was E. of Gilgal, most 
probably in Moab. See Judges, §§6, 16 (beg. ); Seirath. 

EGLON (jfray ; 6 BAL commonly 0A0AA&M ; € 5 L in 
Josh. 10 36 12 12 1539, erAfON). a town in the ShCphelah 
of Judah, mentioned with Lachish and Bozkath (Josh. 
15 39 iAgaAaAea [BA]). Debir, its king, joined the 
league against Joshua which was headed by Adokizedkk 


[?.*'.], and perished with the other kings (Josh. 10 1-37 
[v. 5 o6o\\ax (A) ; v. 36 BA om.]; cp 12x2 cuXa/x [B], 
eyXuv [F], ~fx [A]). That Adullam takes its place in <3 
of Josh. 10 is plainly a mistake, which has led Eusebius 
and Jerome astray (OS 253 45 118 21). The name of 
Eglon survives in that of Kh. *Ajlan , l 16 m. NE. 
of Gaza, and 2 m. N. of Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). 
On this site, however, ‘ there is very little extent of 
artificial soil, very little pottery, and what there is shows 
Roman age.’ On the other hand, there is a tell , 3^ m. 
S. of Tell el-Ilesy, the site of which Petrie considers 
only second in importance to that of Tell el-Hesy, and, 
though he has not explored it, he pronounces it to be 
the ancient Eglon. So far as can be seen on the 
surface, Tell Nejileh (so it is called) is of the same age 
as Tell el-Hesy, though it may have been ruined earlier 
(PEFQ, ’90, p. 162). Unluckily, however, it is wholly 
covered with an Arab cemetery (Flinders Petrie PEFQ, 
’90, p. 226). Tell 'Ajlan may represent the ruins of 
a later town, built after the overthrow of the ancient 
city; this is a suggestion which may or may not be 
confirmed by excavation. T. K. C. 
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The name used by us, after the example of the | 
classic nations, 3 for the country on the banks of the 
Nile, seems to have been really the designa- 
1 . Name. t j on t h e ca pj ta i Memphis— H a(t)-ka-ptak , 
cuneiform Hikubta (Am. Tab . nos. 53, 37), translated 
, U<paLaria = Egypt—and more primitively that of its 

1 See Dietrich in Merx, A rchtv, 1342 ff. 

2 Repertories for Egypt in general are Jolowicz, Biblioth. 
Aeg. 1858-61, and Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, The Lit. of Egypt 
atul the Sudan, 1886-88. The current literature is given in the 
Orientalische Bibliographic. For scientific investigations, the 
following journals must be consulted : Zt./. Aeg. SpracJte it. 
Altertumskunde (Leipsic), Recucil de trav. rel. a la pltilol. ct 
arch. Egypt, et Assyr. (here cited as Rcc. trav.), and Rev. 
Egypt. (Paris), and Sphinx (Upsala). In England, scattered 
contributions, especially in TSBA and PS BA and Archteologia, 
etc. On the monuments of Egypt, the memoirs of the Mission 
Frantjaise au Caire, of the Egypt Exploration Fund (through 
which also the admirable ‘ Archaeological Survey of Egypt ’ has 
been set on foot), and Prof. Flinders Petrie’s Egypt Research 
Accounts, as also the Catalogue des Monuments et Inscriptions, 
begun recently by the Egyptian Government (edited by De 
Morgan), are in progress of publication. Of older works, 
Lepsius, Dcnkmdler aus Aeg. u. Aeth. (1849-58, a large and 
beautiful publication), Roselhni, Monumcnti dell ’ Egitto, etc. 
(1842-44, faithful), Champollion, Monuments, etc. (1835-45, with 
Notices Manuscrits as supplement), also the publications of the 
Museums at London ( Select Papyri, etc., ed. by Birch), Leiden 
(by Leemans, 1839, foil.), Berlin, Turin (Papyri by Pleyte and 
Rossi), Bulak (Mariette), are most useful for illustrations and 
inscriptions ; the Descr. de tEgyptc of Napoleon’s expedition is 
in part quite antiquated, and, generally, hardly anything earlier 
than Champollion continues to be of use. Philological studies 
very quickly become antiquated owing to the rapid progress of 
the young science. So far, none of the popular books on Egypt 
in relation to the Bible can be recommended (this is true of 
Brugsch, Steininschrift und Bibehvort, 1891). Ebers, Aeg. u. 
die Bucher Mosis, 1868 (antiquated), was never completed. An 
Egyptological counterpart to KA T is promised. Here only 
a selection from the immense mass of literature can be made, 
preference often being given to the less highly specialised 
works ; and those written in English or translated into it. 

3 Atyvrrfo? (Lat. ZEgyptus) occurs first in Homer, where it 
denotes, as a feminine noun, the country, as a masculine, the 
river Nile. 


chief temple (see Noph). 2 On the Semitic name 3 see 
Mizraim, § 1. Poetical names in the OT are Rahab 
and ‘land of Ham’ (see Rahab, Ham, i.). 

The Egyptians themselves called their country 
Ketnet , 4 Coptic kh\\€ or xhm€ 5 (Northern Coptic 
khmi)—■/.*.. ‘the black country'—from its black soil 
of Nile mud, in contrast with the surrounding deserts, 
the defret or ‘ red country. ’ This etymology is given 
correctly by Plutarch (De Iside 33, = fJLeXayyctos ; 

see also , 'Ep/xoxbfuos i Steph. Byz., by the side of /xeXdii- 
/ 3 wXo$). Poetic names were, e.g., ( P)-to-mere, ' (the) land 
ol inundation ’ (Steph. Byz. equal to AlXra), 

1 in later time Deket (perhaps ‘ land of the baket 
shrub’). The most common designation was, how¬ 
ever, simply ‘the two countries,’ fotti, 6 referring to the 
division of Egypt into S. and N. country (see below, 
§ 43 )- 

Egypt is situated in the NE. corner of Africa ; but 
the ancients reckoned it more frequently to Asia than 
2 Land to ' Libya ’— i.e., Africa. It lies between N. 

* lat. 31 0 35' (the Mediterranean) and 24 0 
4' 23" (the first cataract at Asuan). Longitudinally 
its limits may be given as from Solum, 28° 50' E., to 
Rhinocolura, the modern el-'Arish (see Egypt, River 
of), 33 ° 50' E. ; but the limits of cultivable ground 

1 The mod. ‘Ajlan occurs frequently to the E. of Jordan (cp 
Eglaim). 

2 First proposed by Brugsch, Geog. Inschriften , 1 73 83. For 
the manifold senseless etymologies from Greek, Semitic, etc., 
see the classical dictionaries, s.v. Cp also Reinisch, SICA IV 
30 397 3647, * On the names of Egypt.’ 

3 It occurs in hieroglyphics only in names of foreigners, such 
as Ma -zq.r- d — i.e., Mesrai (Rcc. de Traz>. 14 62). 

^ 1 . Brugsch’s Diet. Glog. (1877-80) contains the 

names of Egypt, its divisions, cities, etc. (to be 
_ w used with caution ; his Geographischc Inschriften, 
1867, is antiquated). 

£ Absolutely unconnected with Noah’s son Ham (g.v. 1). 
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would rather fix the frontier at about 32 0 32' (the site 
of ancient Pelusium). It is not correct to include in 
Egypt the large deserts of stone and sand lying on both 
sides, or even the N. parts of the Sinaitic peninsula— 
regions of more than 1,000,000 sq. m., which are 
wandered over by only a few foreign nomads. Egypt 
is, strictly, only the country using Nile water, N. of 
Sycn6 (Asuan), as it was correctly defined even by 
Herodotus (2 18). If we reckon only cultivable ground 
(Nile Valley and Delta), Egypt has an area of not much 
more than 13,000 square miles. 1 

The extent of land really under cultivation changes continu¬ 
ally. Under the bad government of the Mamluks in 1797, it 


was estimated at 5469 sq. m.; recently, over 11,000 were assumed 
as cultivable, of which 9460 were really in cultivation. The 
census of 1887 gave 20,842 sq. kil. (12,943 sq. m.) as arable, of 
which Upper Egypt (some parts of Nubia even being included) 
has the smaller half. In antiquity, the amount was certainly 
not more, probably less. 

The surrounding deserts make access to Egypt 
difficult, and explain its somewhat isolated history. 
The shape of the country may be likened to that of 
a fan with a long handle. The handle, Upper Egypt, 
from Memphis to Syene, is a narrow valley, averaging 
12 m. in width (near Thebes, only 2^-4 m.). 

The view of ancient writers that Egypt north of 
Memphis, the so-called Delta (from its form, like an 
3 GeoIOffV inverte{ * Gr. A)> was originally a gulf of the 
sea and was filled in by the deposits of the 

1 The total area of Belgium is 11,373 square miles, of the 
Netherlands 12,648, and of Switzerland 15,976. See the 
Statesman's Year Book . 


Nile, is correct (see the accompanying sketch-map: 
fig. 1) ; but it is an exaggeration to place this process 
within historic time. 1 As far as our historical know¬ 
ledge goes, the country has always been the same ; the 
yearly deposits have raised the bed of the Nile slightly. 
(On exaggerations of the fact that the river had formerly 
a greater volume of water than now, see below, § 7, 
note.) 

The fact that the level, e.g. y of ancient Alexandria is now 
below that of the sea is to be ascribed to a sinking of the sandy 
north coast. TheBurlus and Menzaleh Lakes are indeed, in 
part, recent formations, caused by the influx of the sea, although 
the Edku and Maryut (Mareotis) lakes are old, and ancient 
inscriptions speak continually of the ‘swamp-lands,’ n-adhd’w , 
Na0a» (Herod.) Neovr (Ptol.) 
in the N. Strabo knows the 
Balilh lakes. 

The substratum of the 
Northern Nile valley and 
the characteristic stone 
of the tableland of the 
Libyan (Western) 2 desert 
is limestone in different 
formations ; the material 
of the great pyramids is 
tertiary nummulitic lime¬ 
stone. The valley is shut 
in by limestone crags, 
about 300 ft. in height, 
which sometimes come 
very near to the river. 
Above Edfu, the sand¬ 
stone formation that pre¬ 
vails through Nubia be¬ 
gins, forming also the 
first natural frontier of 
Egypt, the mountain-bar 
at Silsfleh. This quartzy 
stone furnished the excel¬ 
lent material used for most 
of the ancient temples. 
The first cataract at 
Aswan is the result of the 
river being crossed by a 
bar of red granite, syenite, 
and other rock, from 
which the famous obelisks 
were taken. The 

Eastern (Arabian) desert 
is of varying formation, 
full of mountains which 
rise in part to a height 
of over 6000 ft. (The 
highest point is Jebel 
Gharib.) See geological 
map (no. 3) facing col. 
1207 f. 

The.se mountains furnished 
the rich material for the finer 
sculptures of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians—diorite (near Hamma- 
mat), dark red porphyry (Jebel Dokhan, 6900 ft.), black granite, 
alabaster (near Asyut), and basalt. Emeralds (Jebel Zabara) 
and gold (Wady ‘Allkki) also were found there, but few useful 
metals (there were some iron and insignificant copper mines in 
Nubia). In antiquity, therefore, metals were imported. Other 


1 [Cp 1 Report on Boring Operations in the Nile Delta,’ Proe. 
Roy. Soc. ’97, p. 32. The Royal Society carried out borings in 
the Delta to try to get down to the bed rock. At ZakazTk they 
reached 345 feet or 319 feet below sea-level without striking 
solid rock. At ns feet there was a noteworthy change. Below 
that depth was a mass of coarse sand and shingle, with one 
band of yellow clay at rsi feet; above 115 feet it was blown 
sand and alluvial mud. Totally different conditions must have 
prevailed when these shingle beds were laid down. They are 
the product of ordinary fluviatile action. The geological age 
of these shingle beds is not yet determined. The pehbles of 
which they are composed all belong td the rocks found in situ 
in the Nile Valley. The coast at the mouths of the Nile 
appears to be sinking, the coasts in the Gulf of Suez to be 
rising.] 

2 Cp Zittel, Geol. der lilyschen lVuste y '83. 
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minerals, such as sail, alum, natron (this from the NatrGn 
valley S. of Alexandria), come more from the Libyan desert.’ 

The Oases (audtms, Egyptian wah , modern Arabic 
q wdh, meaning unknown) of the Libyan 
* desert are depressions in this barren table¬ 
land where the water can come to the surface and create 
vegetation. See maps after cols. 1240 and 1208. 

Their present names (from N. to S.) are : (1) Sfwah (Oasis of 
Amon ; perhaps also called sekhet amu , ‘ date-field ’; but this is 
quite douhtful), very far to the west ; (2) Bahrlye, the small 
oasis; (3) Farafra ( 'I'o-ehe , ‘cowland’j; (4) Dakhela (Zeszcs ) ; 
(5) The Great Oasis, now called ^the exterior oasis,’ el- 
Khar(i)geh (anciently Heb, Hibis, or the Southern Oasis). 

In ancient times these islands in the desert be¬ 
longed politically to Egypt (from Dyn. 18?) ; but their 
inhabitants were Libyans and became Egyptianised only 
later. The population of the remote oasis of Amon, 
however, although it adopted the Egyptian cult of 
Amon, remained purely Libyan, and has retained to 
the present day the Libyan (Berber) language. 

The population of these five oases is, at present, about 58,000. 
The Fa(i)yum also (see below, § 50) is really an oasis. On the 
Wady Tumllat, see Goshen i.; on the Fa(i)yum, below, § 50. 

The climate is extremely hot, but has great changes, 
especially during the night. The ancient Egyptians 

6 Climat P ra ^ et ^ l ^ at a ^ ter d eat h. as in life. they 
e * might have the ' cool north wind,' consider¬ 
ing this the greatest comfort. This wind blows in 
summer for six months. On the other hand, at intervals 
during the fifty days preceding the summer solstice, 
there blows a terrible hot wind, now called Hamsin 
( e. , ‘fifty’), full of sand from the Western desert. 
At most other times, proximity to the deserts renders 
the air very dry and salubrious. The yearly inundation 
has dangers which explain why so frequently, from the 
time of Moses onwards, the plague has found a home in 
Egypt (Am. 4 10). Eye diseases caused by the abundant 
dust were, and are, very common. 

The Nile, the only river of Egypt, seems to have its 
present name (Gk. XecXos) from the Semitic nahal 

6 Nil ‘stream,’ this designation ( *nehel) 4 

being probably due to the Phoenicians. 
The Egyptians called it Ha pi (w<pi, of uncertain ety¬ 
mology), 2 in poetry aeru (‘ the great one’) ; but in the 
vernacular language it was simply ' the river ’ yetor 
(later—after 2000 B.c.—pronounced ye-or , yd or), or 
else ‘the great river* ye{t)er-o, ya'r-o , Coptic eiepo. 
Of the last two expressions the former became in 
Hebrew nx;, whilst the second, according to the N. 
Egyptian pronunciation (i&po), is found in the Assyrian 
Yarn'll, ' Nile.’ On the Heb. name Shihor, and on the 
phrase ‘the river of Egypt,' see Shihor, and Egypt, 
River of. 

This river is the second longest in the world 3 (its 
source now being assumed at 3 0 S. lat. ; for the whole 
course of the river see map 2, on opposite page), 
although not so majestic and voluminous (1300 ft. 
wide at Thebes, 2600 at Asyut) as some shorter rivers. 
It forms the principal characteristic of Egypt, ‘ the gift 
of the Nile’ (Herod.). The Egyptians believed that 
it sprang from four sources at the twelfth gate of the 
nether-world, at a place described in ch. 146 of the Book 
of the Dead, and that it came to light at the two whirl¬ 
pools of the first cataract, the so-called Kerti (npunpi and 
/xCiipi, Herod.). Even in the latest times, when they 
knew the course of the river beyond Khartum, 4 their 
theology still held that primitive view. 

The Nile divides N. of Memphis. Of the seven 
branches, however, which once formed the Delta (see 
large map after col. 1240), only two 8 are really 

1 The asterisk indicates a conjectural form. 

2 Later theology combined it with the Apis (Hapi) bull. He 
was allowed to drink only from wells, not from the Nile. 

3 Perthes, Taschen-Atlas, statistical tables. 

4 But hardly the source from the ‘mountain of the moon,’ 
known in Roman times. 

8 Viz., the first and the third, counting from the west — con¬ 
tinued, however, in their lower portions, in the channels of the 
second and the fourth respectively. The latter, the Bolbinitic 
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left, the rest being more or less dried up. A branch 
(now called Bahr-Yusuf), 1 losing itself in the Libyan 
desert, forms the oasis of the Fa(i)yum in Middle Egypt. 

The annual inundation is produced by the spring 
rains in the Abyssinian highlands and the melting of the 

_ ^y ater mountain snow, which cause an immense 

* . increase of the Eastern or Blue Nile (now 

PP y* el-Bahr el-Azrak, from its turbid water), 
whilst the principal stream, the White Nile (el-Bahr el 
Abyad.froin its clearness), has a more steady volume of 
water. In Egypt the increase is felt in June ; July 
brings rapid swelling of the reddening turbid stream ; 
the slow subsidence of the waters begins in October. 
During winter, the stagnant water remaining on the 
fields dries up, and the Nile mud, originally the dust 
washed from the Abyssinian mountains, settles upon 
the soil, acting as a valuable fertilizer. Thus in course 
of innumerable years the sand or stone of the valley has 
been covered with from 30 to over 40 feet of black soil. 
This shows, usually, an astonishing fertility: Egypt 
looks like one great garden (Gen. 13 10) ; but a ' small 
Nile’— i. e. , an insufficient inundation — has always 
brought years of dearth. 2 Even a ‘great Nile,’ 3 

however, cannot cover the whole valley and reach all 
fields. Dykes have to be built, and canals dug, in 
order that the water may be distributed. A good 
government has to give great care to such public con¬ 
structions, the neglect of which will make the desert 
reconquer vast regions. Higher fields always had to be 
watered by (primitive) machinery, such as the con¬ 
trivance called at present shaduf. (On Dt. 1110 see 
below, col. 1225, n. 10.) 

After all, Egypt had much more regular harvests than 
Palestine and Syria, where the only irrigation, by rain, 
very often failed. The abundant inundation of Egypt 
was proverbial among the Hebrews: cp Am. 88, and, 
as some think, Is. 59 19 b (SBOT). We repeatedly 
find Egypt’s Asiatic neighbours depending upon its 
abundance of grain. The Egyptians knew quite well 
that their country owed its existence entirely to the good 
god Nile, whom they represented as a fat androgynous 
blue or green figure. 4 Being nearly (but not 

completely) rainless, Egypt depends upon the Nile not 
only for the irrigation of its fields, but also for its drink¬ 
ing-water (which is very palatable, and was kept cool, 
then as now, in porous vessels). The OT prophets know 
no worse way of threatening Egypt with complete ruin 
than using the symbolical expression, ‘The Nile will 
be dried up.’ The river was also the chief highway 
of the country. 

The flora 8 was poor in species. Ancient Egypt had 
not such a cosmopolitan vegetation as the modern. 

8 Flora forests were quite unknown. Besides fruit- 
trees—viz., the date-, dom- (now only above 
Asyut) and argun-palm, fig, sycomore, nabak ( Zizyphus 
Spina Christi, the so-called Lotus-tree), and pomegran- 

and the Bucolic mouths, are said to have been artificial canals (?). 
The Bucolic of Herodotus (217) is called Phatnitic—or rather 
Pathmetic(thu.s Ptol. and Pomp. Mela)— i.e., the Northern (pa-to 
rnhiti) —by other writers. 

1 Not from the biblical Joseph. 

2 Such calamities, sometimes in several successive years, are 
mentioned repeatedly. A legend from the Ptolemaic period 
(inscription at the first cataract, found by Wilbour, translated by 
Brugsch, Die Biblischen 7 Jahre der Hitngersnot , 1891, and 
by Pleyte) reports seven years of famine before 3000 B.c. The 
strange water-marks on the rocks of Nubia, 25 ft. above the 
modern level, are difficult to explain. They cannot well be 
used as a proof that former inundations were so much higher, 
for that would involve our assuming that all ruins now existing 
were, in antiquity, under water. 

3 Of the so-called Nilometers—wells with measures marked 
for use in official estimates of the rise—that of Philae remains 
from antiquity. 

—(wearing water flowers on the head, and offering 
fresh water and water flowers). 

5 See especially Loret, La Flore Pharaottiquei-) [’92] ; 
Woenig, Die Pjlanzctt ivt alt. Aeg. [’86] ; and various essays 
by Schweinfurth. 
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MAPS OF (i.) ‘COURSE OF NILE,’ AND (ii.) ‘NILE AND EUPHRATES 


INDEX TO NAMES 

Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added . The alphabetical arrange¬ 

ment ignores prefixes : el (‘ the'), J. (Jebel t * mt.’) t L . {lake), tell (‘ ?nound'), wady (‘ valley'). 


Abu Hamed, i. B4 
Abu Simbel, i. A3 (Egypt, § 37) 
Abydos, i. A2 (Egypt, § 44) 
Alasia, ii. A2 (Cyprus, § 1) 

L. Albert, ii. A5 
Alexandria, i. Ai 
tell el-'Amarna, i. A2 
Amor, ii. A2 (Canaan, § 8) 
(Anti), i. B 3 (Ethiopia, § 4) 
Arko (Island), i. A4 
Aswan, i. A3 

Asyut, i. A2 (Egypt, §§ 3, 6) 
\Atbara (river), i. B4 

Babil, ii. B2 

Bahr el-Ghazal, ii. A5 

Bahren I., ii. B3 

jebel Barkal, i. A4 

el-Behneseh, i. A2 

Beni Hasan, i. A2 (Egypt, § 50) 

Berber, i. B4 

Bitter Lakes, i. Ai 

Blue Nile, ii. A4 

Cairo, i. Ai 

i° Cataract, i. A3 

2 0 Cataract, i. A3 

3 0 Cataract, i. A4 

4° Cataract, i. A4 

5 0 Cataraet, i. B4 

6° Cataract, i. B4 (Ethiopia, § 4) 

Dakke, i. A3 
Damietta, i. Ai 
L. Demba'a, ii. A4 
Dendera, i. A2 
ed-Derr, i. A3 

Edfu, i, A2 


Ekhnum, i. A2 

el-Faiyum, i. A2 (Egypt, §§ 6, 50) 
el-Farafra, ii. A3 

Fashoda, ii. A4 

Gutu, ii. B2 

wady Haifa, i. A3 
wady Hammamat, i. B2 
el-Hejaz, ii. B3 
Heta, ii. A2 (Hittites) 
Hierasycaminus, i. A3 

Ibrlm, i. A3 

el-Khartum, i. A4 (Ethiopia, §§ 4, 5 a) 
Khor, ii. A2 

Kordofan, ii. A4 (Ethiopia, § s a ) 
Korosko, i. A3 
Korti, i. A3 

Ko’s, ii. A3 (Egypt, § 50) 

Kummeh, i. A3 (Egypt. § 50) 
el-Kurneh (Pyramid), i. A4 

Libyans, ii. A2, 3 
Lullu, ii. B2 

Mallus, ii. A2 

Mazay, i. B4, ii. A4 (Ethiopia) 

Mecca, ii. B3 

el-Medina, ii. B3 

Medum (Pyramid), i. A2 

Memphis, i. A2 

Meroe, i. B4 (Ethiopia, § 5^) 

Mittani, ii. B2 

Naharin, ii, B2 (Aram-naiiaraim) 


Negroes, ii. A4, 5 
Nuri (Pyramid), i, A4 

Oases (five), ii. A3 (Egypt, § 4) 

Pnubs, i. A3 
Port Said, i. Ai 

Punt, i. B3, ii. A3, 4 (Egypt, § 48) 
Pselchis, i. A3 

Rosetta, i. Ai 
Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i. B4 
Ruins, i. B4 

Semneh, i. A3 (Egypt, § 50; Ethiopia, 
§ 4 ) 

Sennar, ii. A4 (Ethiopia, § 4) 

Shaba, ii. B4 
J. Silsileh, i. A3 
Soleb, i. A3 

Somali, ii. B4 (Egypt, § 48) 
nahr Subat, ii. A5 
Suez, i. A2 

Tankassi (Pyramid), i. A4 

Theboe, i. A2 

Timsah (L.), i. Ai 

Troglodyte, i. R2, 3 (Ethiopia, § 4) 

L. Victoria, ii. A5 

Wawat, i. A3, ii. A3 (Egypt, § 50, 
Ethiopia, § 2) 

White Nile, ii. A4 

Zahi, ii. A2 


I. VALLEY OF NILE 


II. NILE AND EUPHRATES 


East of .^"’Greenwich g 



A East of38 c Greenwich g 



Alluvium .. . . 

Limestone .... 

Sandstone. .. 

Crystalline Rocks ___ 


For index to names see back of map. 
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ate 1 —only a few tamarisks (os^l], cp bvx), willows, 
and, especially, various kinds of acacias ( Sonzet c»^ont 6 i 
cp nap, Egyptian loan-word; see Shittah) grew. 
Timber had mostly to be imported from Nubia and 
Syria. As principal fuel, dung was used, as now. The 
vine was always cultivated ; but the national beverage 
was a kind of beer. The chief cereals were barley ( yot), 
most important of all, wheat ( suo ), and the African millet 
or sorghum, now called ddra ( bodet ). Cp Ex. 931/. 1 flax, 
barley, wheat, spelt' (this perhaps for diira?). The 

principal food-stuffs of the modern inhabitants, legumin¬ 
ous plants—viz., lentils (Egyptian 'arsan), and beans 
(Egyptian pul), perhaps also peas (Coptic &poo)» lupines, 
and chick-peas—have Semitic names, and were declared 
unclean by the priests even in Roman times ; but 
among the peasants they had already become popular 
as early as the 14th century B.c. Of vegetables, onions, 
leeks, and garlic were as much in demand then as now ; 
there were also radishes, melons, gourds, cucumbers, 
bamia (Hibiscus esculentus ; resembles American okra), 
meluhiya ( Corchorus olitorius; 1 a mucilaginous vegetable 
[somewhat] resembling spinage ’), etc. (Cp the lamenta¬ 
tion of the Israelites over the lost delicacies of Egypt, 
Nu. 11 5.) Of oily plants, sesame and olives were not 
very popular, olive oil being mostly imported from Asia. 
Unguents were taken from several balsam-shrubs, especi¬ 
ally the baket; for cooking and burning, castor oil (see 
Gourd) was most commonly in use, as now among the 
Chinese. The cultivation of flax was very extensive ; 
whether cotton also was grown is quite doubtful. 

Wild vegetation grew only in the many marshes—the 
common reed (see Reed, Flag), the papyrus (see 
Papyrus), and the beautiful blue or white lotus-flower 
(^[/J-fe/z, from which Hebrew pic?; see Lily). The 
papyrus and the lotus-flower are now found only in the 
Sudan. 2 All these wild plants were utilised—even the 
lotus, the seed of which was eaten. The papyrus, 3 in 
particular, was of the greatest importance for ancient 
Egypt, furnishing the material, not only for writing on, 
but also for making ropes, mats, sandals, baskets, and 
small ships (cp Ex. 23 ; Is. I82 ; Job926). The desert 
vegetation consists mostly of a few thorny shrubs. 

Of domestic animals, the ass, an African animal, was 
used more as a beast of burden than for riding. Horses 
„ , 4 (sesmet, 6 later htor ), introduced by the 

• 87 - Hyksos after 1800 B.C., for chariots of 

war and of pleasure, were never very common, pasture 
being scarce ; but their race was good. Cp Dt. 17 16 
1 K. 10 28/ (but see Mizraim, § 2; Horse, § 3). The 
biblical passages which speak of the camel in Egypt 
(Gen. 12 16 Ex. 93) seem to need criticism, for this un¬ 
clean animal was, to all appearance, foreign to ancient 
Egypt and became a domestic animal only after the 
Christian era (see Camel, § 2). Cattle, of a hump¬ 
backed race, were more common than now ; likewise 
goats ; but sheep ( es'ou , Sem. word, rtiy, Arab. Sa) were 
rare. Swine ( rire ), the most unclean of animals, ‘ offen¬ 
sive to the Sun-god,’ seem to have been kept, in biblical 
times, only in the nomos of Eileithyia (now el-Kab), 
perhaps because of Nubian elements in the population. 
In the earliest period they seem to have been more 
generally bred. The dog was held in esteem. Strong 
greyhounds for hunting were imported from the southern 

1 That this tree, at least, was an importation from Syria 
in historic times is shown by the name ( h)erman —JQT The 
persea (Jfaubet; Coptic, soue[bg], Mimusops Schtmperi , after 
Schweinfurth) and other trees may have had a similar history. 

2 Whether the Eragrostis abyssinica , a species of grain, 

called tef in Abyssinia, the poisonous 'oshar \Calotropis pro- 
cera), and other plants of modern times were known is uncertain, 
but probable, as they are African plants. _ .. 

3 ‘ Pa-p-yoor,' ‘the (plant) of the river.’ Cp Bondi, in ZA 

30 64 [’92}. _ . 

4 Not much investigated. Hartmann’s studies, ZA 1864, 
were not continued. 

5 The word is related to oip (Assyrian stsi 7 , Aram, sitsya, etc.); 
but the relationship is not (juite clear. 
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countries. The cat became a domestic animal first in 
Egypt (but rather late), perhaps by the side of the weasel 
and ichneumon. 1 

Noblemen undertook hunting expeditions into the desert 
where most wild animals of Africa were found. The various 
antelopes of the steppe (especially the gazelle), the oryx, 2 the 
ibex, 3 etc., were caught and then domesticated, or, at least, 
fattened at home. It is not certain whether the hare was eaten. 

Of wild animals the jackal, the fox, the hyaena, and the 
ichneumon reached Egypt; in the earliest times also (but 
only occasionally) the lion, the lynx, and the leopard. 
The tusks of the elephant and of the rhinoceros (both 
called Yebu 4 ) were only imported from Nubia— Yeb(u), 

1 Elephantine ’ (i.e., * ivory place ’), on the first cataract, 
being the emporium for this important trade. The Nile 
was infested by malicious hippopotamuses 5 and 
crocodiles, both now extinct. That the name Behemoth 
(Job 40 15) is by no means a Hebraised Egyptian word, 
as has frequently been asserted, may be noted in passing 
(so, independently, Behemoth, § i). 

The marshes were covered with innumerable birds in winter— 
especially wild geese, cranes, fishing birds (such as the pelican, 3 
the ibis/ and others), and smaller birds of passage from Europe. 
The pursuit of these was both a favourite sport and a useful 
occupation ; they were fattened at home, but (with the exception 
of the pigeon) not domesticated. The domestic fowl became 
known, it would seem, only in Greek times—Diod. (I74) and 
Pliny (10 54) describe hatching-ovens as in common use in their 
day. Of rapacious birds, the bald-headed vulture 8 was most 
common. Bats in immense numbers filled themountain clefts. 

Many kinds of fish (as also the soft tortoise, trionyx) were 
obtained from the Nile, and were incredibly cheap—cp D 3 n, * for 
nothing’ (Nu.lls; cp Is. 19 s); —but they are not praised by 
modern travellers. Some— e.g., the oxyrhynchus 9 (i.e., ‘sharp¬ 
snouted’), and the nar 13 (a silurus)—were unclean. The later 
theology, at least in ./Ethiopia, tried (though without success) to 
declare all fish unclean. 11 Air-dried fish were much eaten. 

Multitudes of frogs, lice, flies, scorpions, and locusts remind us 
of the ‘ ten plagues.’ Of poisonous serpents, the uraeus (' arat ) 12 
enjoyed special veneration (see Serpent, § 3). 

Owing to the fertility of the country, it has always 
been very thickly peopled: the present population 
p . amounts to six millions— i.e., it exceeds 

0 . reop e. even that 0 £ g e igi um j n density (cp § 2). 
The ancient writers who speak of 30,000 towns (!), and 
seven (or even seven and a half: Jos. BJ ii. 16 4) millions 
of people, somewhat exaggerate. 

The race of the ancient Egyptians, who called them¬ 
selves rotnet ,— i.e., * men ’—is admirably determined in 
the Table of Nations (Gen. 106 ), where they are 
classified with the Hamites— i.e ., the light-coloured 
Africans. They were consequently relations (1) of the 
Libyans (see Lubim, Lehabim), extending from the 
Senegal to the Oasis of STwah, at present interrupted 
by many Arab immigrants; (2) of the Cushites (in 
linguistic, not in biblical, sense), who now extend from 
the desert of Upper Egypt to the equator, comprising 
(a) the Bisharin and Hadendoa, (b) the Afar (Danakil), 
and Saho on the coast of Abyssinia, (c) the Agaii tribes 
of Abyssinia (Bogos or Bilin, Khamir, Quara), in the 
S. called Siddama (Kafa, Kullo, etc.), and ( d ) the 
Somali and Galla. 

Anthropologically, the Egyptians seem to have been 
more closely akin to the Cushites—who all show a slight 
admixture of Negro blood, received at a very remote 
date—than to the purely white Libyans. They were 


1 *?inn, later Hebrew for ‘weasel’ (TSBA , 9i6i, and see 
Cat), Egyptian Hatul, (n^GoyA* ‘ ichneumon ’ (cp PS BA , 7 194 
[*«4l). 


4 Compared by some scholars, following erroneous transcrip¬ 
tions, such as 1 abu,' with Heb. Q'snCc?) ‘ivory.’ Etymological 
connection is not probable. 

& 6 ^*1 7 JS. 8 ^_ 9 10 , 

11 Worshippers were alwaya advised to abstain 
from fish some time before appearing before the 1 
gods to sacrifice. See below (§ 19), on the laws 
of purity. See Fish, § Zff. 


to /-* 
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tall and lean, with strong bones, small hands, thin 
ankles, reddish-brown skin (coloured, on their own 
paintings, in the case of men, dark red, and in the case 
of women, yellow), with long but slightly curled black 
hair, scanty beard, very slightly prognathous chin, full 
lips, almond-shaped black eyes, and long (?) skulls. 

Linguistically, Egyptian is not the bridge between 
Libyan and Cushitic, as one might expect it to be : it 
forms, rather, an independent branch. The Libyan- 
Cushitic and the Egyptian branches both show affinity 
with Semitic, apart from the strong Semitic influence 
upon both, an influence which dates partly from pre¬ 
historic periods, partly from about 1000 B.C., and partly 
from Islamic times. 1 Which branch separated itself 
first from the Proto-Semites (in Arabia?) remains to be 
shown. (In Egypt, however, no Asiatic immigration 
can be found in historical times : see § 43.) Some 
Egyptian traditions point correctly SE., not to Nubia 
(erroneous traditions of Greek time), but to the coasts 
of the Red Sea— i. e ., Punt (see below, § 48)—and 
indicate affinity with the Hamitic Trog(l)odytes. On 
the other neighbours in the South—viz., thd Nigritic 
Nubians—see Ethiopia, %‘iff. 

The language 2 was, therefore, by no means a 
primitive stammering, or a monosyllabic language 
T like the Chinese, as was asserted by 

1 . auguage. ear jj er sc holars who derived false con¬ 
ceptions from the writing. Egyptian has preserved 
something of the vocalic flexibility of the Libyan and 
Semitic against the agglutinative tendencies of the 
Southern Hamitic languages. It shows the system of 
triliterality more clearly than any other Hamitic branch. 
The assertion that it contains elements from Negro 
languages is unfounded: the Hamito-Semitic roots 
only underwent great changes. The sounds {e.g. , 'Ain, 
h, Ji, s) confirm the view of the relation of Egyptian 
here adopted. The vernacular dialect used from 

1400 to 1000 B.C. in letters, etc., is called by modern 
scholars Neo-Egyptian. 3 The inscriptions tried more or 
less to preserve the archaic style of the earliest periods 
—not always successfully, after 500 B.C. wretchedly. 
For the rest, even the earliest language is less concise 
and much less obscure than, e.g ., Hebrew. On the 
many loan-words from Semitic, 4 see below, § 39 (end). 

Coptic— i. e ., the language of Christian Egypt (Arabic 
Kibt, Kobt) —is the same language as that which used 
to be written in hieroglyphics, but much changed (many 
forms, e.g ., being shortened), as might be expected, 
after a development of 3000 years. 5 6 

1 Nothing trustworthy has been written on these relations, 
nothing at all on the position within the Hamitic family. It 
is to be wished that the only competent scholar, Prof. 
Reinisch of Vienna, would address himself to this question 
soon. Ethnographers (e.g'., Hartmann, Die Nigritier) generally 
exaggerate the fact that all white Africans pass gradually 
over into the Negroes, with whom they are more or less mixed. 

2 The latest and best grammar, although very brief, is that of 
Erman, 1894 (in the series, Porta Linguarutti OHentaiium , 
German and English). Brugsch’s // ieroglyphisch-Demotischcs 
IVdrterbuch , 1867-80, is the leading dictionary, but must be 
used with the greatest possible caution. Those of Birch (in 
Bunsen, vol. 5), Pierrei, and S. Levi, cannot be recommended. 
A Thesaurus verborutn sEgyptiacorum by Erman and other 
scholars is in preparation. The stage reached by Egyptian 
philology is best characterised by the statement (after Erman) 
that ‘the age of deciphering is at an end, we [begin to] read.’ 
It is, however, a great exaggeration to state, as some have done, 
that we read Egyptian as a Latinist reads his Cicero. See, e.g., 
below (col. 1232, note 1), on the difficulties of transliteration. 
A better analogy would be the way in which good Phoenician 
inscriptions are read ; but the greater excellence and abundance 
of his material gives the advantage, to a considerable extent, 
to the Egyptologist. 

3 See Erman, Ncudgyptische Grammatik (’80), who has also 
published a treatise on the earlier vernacular style, Die Sprache 
des Papyrus JPestcar(' 89). 

4 A small collection by Bondi, Dent hebrdisch-phdnizischen 
Sprachz’tveige angehdrige LehniuSrter , etc., 1886. An exhaus¬ 

tive dictionary by the present writer is in preparation. 

6 The standard grammar is Stern, Koptische Grata. (r88o). 
(Steindorf's small grammar in the Porta series [94] may also 
be used : no older book). The best dictionary is still that of 
Peyron, Lex. Lingua Coptica , 1835 (reprinted 1896); but a new 


Coptic has four principal dialects (Sahidic — i.e., $a'ldl or 
Upper Egyptian—Middle Egyptian, represented best by the 
papyri of Akhmlm t Fa(i)yumic—formerly wrongly called Bash- 
niuric—and Boheiric or Lower Egyptian), diverging sometimes 
strongly; already about 1300 b.c. a payrus states that a man from 
the N. frontier cannot well understand an Egyptian from Ele¬ 
phantine. (On Coptic dialects, see further Text, § 37). 

As the vowels in ancient Egyptian were in general 
not indicated, their determination, though it is sometimes 
th- i.- possible through late Egyptian (Cop- 
12 a. Phonetics. t j c ^ anc j j n t ^ e case Q f some proper 

names (see below, col. 1232, n. 1), through Greek and 
other authors, cannot usually be effected with precision. 

Certain grammatical terminations ( u and t), however, were 
sometimes indicated by the signs for the consonants w and y, and 
later the ideographic sign for the dual assumed a vocalic value 
(/ or r). 

Foreign words, however, demanded exceptionally 
complete representation of the vowels. 

In the Middle Empire, accordingly, sprang up the practice of 
using the symbols for w, n, and > and the signs for certain 
syllables ending in these consonants, to indicate the vowels 
in the transliteration of foreign words, often in direct imitation of 
the cuneiform vowels. This has been called the syllabic system. 1 

The 24 consonants distinguished in the script were 
originally the following : 

?(n, not always consonantal, never = W«), i (better /, to ex¬ 
press both * and [later] n ; the Middle Empire created a special 
y), w, b, p,f, tn , n, r (distinguished from / only in Demotic), 
h , h, k , h (from very early times not distinguished from //), s (from 
earlyltimes not distinguished from s), s, s, k, fc,g, t, t (an unknown 
sibilant), d (not, as sometimes maintained, originally = b), 2 d 
(better 2 or s), similar to Semitic ^ (cp the Ethiopian s later ts). 

The principles of transliteration of Semitic names 
in the New Empire have not been completely explained 
yet (see As. u. Eur. chap. 5 ); but the following 
are the commonest equivalences that are not obvious. 

K is represented by the j; y by g (£) or k; -j by d; ) by t, s ; 
B by / (or d) ; © by J (rarely s ); 2 by / or (never [in early textsl 
initially)/ - ; *byrf(2orf); b by ■*(/); and b by s or (before two 
consonants, etc.) s. 

The hieroglyphics which constitute the national system 
of writing (called 'the scripture of sacred words,' and 
, ... said to have been invented by the god 

12 . writing. j^outi Ocovt — a name less correctly 
written Thot) have arisen from a pictographic system 
very much like that of the Mexicans, just as did the 
Babylonian (to which it is very strikingly analogous) 
and the Chinese writing. Our ‘ rebus' is based upon 
the same principles. 


A man V?A ( rotnei ), a 1 head' (dep), or a ‘ tree 1 


0 


(attt) can easily be painted entirely. * Wood ’ (het) can be 
represented by a twig w s'* , ‘ water ’ (mou) by three water lines 
/www, and—here we pass over more and more to symbolism— 
4 night' by ‘ star-on-heaven * *» * to go ‘ by legs 4 to 


bring * (met) by a vessel + going 
sacrificial cake (?) in a hand A f 


A- 


to give' (dy) by a 
to fight* (‘/z’) by weapons 

S 


in use oa 4 to write* (.r/) by the writing material 
Thus a great many ideas may be symbolised. . . 

This would lead, however, to too many combinations, besides 
leaving it uncertain how to read signs which admit synonymous 
translations, and providing no means for the expression of any 
inflection. Some further contrivances, therefore, were necessary. 
Hence, just as an English pictograph might perhaps express 4 1 * 
by an 4 eye ’ , homophonous words are expressed by one 


sign, Jietiy ‘to row* standing also for henu ‘(to be) 

turbulent.* Thus this symbol becomes a syllabic sign, Jin. 
Similarly hap, ‘claw,’ is used also for hop ‘to hide,’ 

hope 4 to fumigate,’ etc.— i.e., as a syllabic sign = £/, etc. 

Finally, some of these syllabic signs, consisting of only one 
firm consonant, 3 came to be used for single consonants. In this 
way, e.g., *\^^./ay (three consonants, but two of them semi¬ 
vowels ; in Heb. letters something like 4 slug ’ (originally 


one is a crying need (those of Tattam and Parthey are un¬ 
trustworthy). 

1 Cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 58-91. 

2 Finally, all sonant consonants were confounded. 

3 The only exception is — h — s, from ses(g), ‘bar of a door.* 
The popular explanation by an acrophonic principle is incorrect. 
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* bearer'), became the simple/; kay y ‘ high ground’ (repre¬ 

senting a declivity), became the letter k, p ; and so on. By such 
letters (from 24 to 26; Plutarch, 25), all inflections, and many 
words, were written. (On the treatment of the vowels see above, 
§ 12a.) \ V] 

As an additional safeguard a syllabic sign, such as fyn 

mentioned above, is commonly followed (sometimes preceded) 
by an alphabetic sign (in this case an«) for the sake of clearness 

(thus + n). This is the so-called phonetic complement. 

/WWW 

The last element of the system consists of what are called de¬ 
terminatives, the method of employing which will appear from 


the following examples : — Thus, e.g., 
Followed by the determinative ‘man,’ thus 
writer— i.e. } ‘scribe.’ If we place after 


means to write. 

, it means 
thus 


it means writ ing — i.e ., ‘ book ’(both words fro m a st em ss, 


it a ‘book,’ jjj, 

,1 words fro m a st 

nnDi but differently vocalised). Again i.e., 

an elephant -f- a piece of skin (where the second sign, the de¬ 
terminative, could also be omitted), means ‘elephant’ (yebu)\ 

but in the sign of a city indicates that Yebu, the 

city (Elephantine), is meant. Similarly vwD marks the end of 


every man s name, 


I 


that of a woman's name ; words for small 


plants receive at the end, trees , and so on. This is a 

great help to the reader, and compensates somewhat for the 
absence of vowels. 

Thus a very perfect system was formed whereby, by 
the employment of several thousand signs (of which, 
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Fig. 2.—To illustrate the development of Egyptian writing. 
Partly after Erman and Krebs. 


however, only a few hundred were in common use), 
anything whatever might be expressed—a complicated 
system, it is true, but not so complicated and ambiguous 
as, e.g ., the later Babylonian cuneiform writing. The 
accomplishments of reading and writing were not rare. 1 

The hieroglyphs, or sculptured writing-signs, were 
admirably suited for monumental and ornamental 
purposes ; but when used for writing books upon 
papyrus, they had to be abridged and adapted to the 
pen, exactly as our written letters differ from the printed 
forms, (i.) Thus the picture of a lion (rw) 2 


1 Such papyri of non-magic character as are found in the 
tombs are mostly old copy-books used by the deceased in 
their schoolboy days. The mention of women bringing the 
meals for their sons to the school proves that the poor also 
aspired to the advantages of education. 

* This word may be taken as an illustration of the old con- 


became in cursive writing 



, the man 



, and 


so on. This is called Hieratic writing—so called as 
being, like the hieroglyphic, a sacred script, though not, 
like it, designed for monumental use. (ii.) In course 
of time was developed, by the progress of abridgment, 
a regular shorthand, called by the Greeks Demotic 
or popular, because in their time it was the style of 
writing used in daily life. 1 It is also called epis- 
tolographic, or letter-style (Egyptian shay-en-Ia'y). In 


this script the lion becomes 


The illustration 


(fig. 2) gives three letter signs and two word signs: in 
hieroglyphs, in five forms of hieratic, and in demotic. 

All cursive writing runs from right to left (like 
Heb. etc.), hieroglyphics in both directions (though 
never bustrophedon) ; but originally both ran mostly 
from top to bottom, like the oldest Babylonian and like 
Chinese. The opinion 2 that the Semitic (Phoenician) 
letters were derived from the hieratic script has become 
very popular, but is in every way improbable. The 
latest hieroglyphic inscription is one at Esneh, giving 
the name of the Roman emperor Decius (250 A. D. ) ; the 
latest demotic text is one at Philae, dated 453 a.d. If 
the earliest translations of the Christian Scriptures into 
Coptic— i.e., Egyptian in its latest form—were made, as 
is usually assumed, about 200 a.d., 3 there should be 
a continuous tradition. As a living language, Coptic 
died out about 1500 A.D. ; at present only a very few, 
even of the Coptic priests, possess any understanding of 
the Coptic liturgic service. Coptic is written with 
Greek letters and six demotic signs ( CJ f, £> &• 

h , X dj, gj [a palatal sound of doubtful 
value, later pronounced like ts or T "V 


The knowledge of the earlier systems of writing was com¬ 
pletely lost, 5 after the whole country was subjected to 
Christianity. The key to the decipherment of the hiero¬ 
glyphic and demotic was at last recovered by F. Champollion 6 
in 1822, by the help of the Rosetta stone with its trilingual 
inscription (a decree of Ptolemy y. Epiphanes in Egyptian [in 
hieroglyphic and demotic characters] and in Greek ; found in 1799, 
now in the Brit. Mus.). Thus the decipherment was indirectly a 
consequence of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt in 1798. 

The chief writing material of ancient Egypt was papyrus, 
a kind of paper made from papyrus stalks, which were sliced, 
beaten, and pasted together. Its colour was brown or 
yellowish brown.. The chief defect was its brittleness; never¬ 
theless, the writing was often washed off and the papyrus 
used again. Both sides could be written on. Red ink marked 
divisions and corrections, as in mediaeval MSS. Books were 
in roll form. (Among the Hebrews the same writing material was 
in common use : cp Jer. 30 23.) Documents of great importance 
were written on leather, drafts mostly on potsherds ( ostraca ). 


The religion 7 of Ancient Egypt, always retaining so 
many remnants of barbarous primitive times, stands in 
__ „ . ... striking contrast to the high civilisation 

13. Primitive of tha f country . Originally it was not 
religion. ver y different from the low animism or 


nection between Hamitic and Semitic (cp § 11); it is prehistoric 
in Egyptian and may have sounded lmt>e{’)^ Cp Hamitic lubak 
(Saho and Afar), tibdh (Somali), with Semitic labu ‘lion'(which 
migrated back to Egypt as AaBOI), Heb. N'A 

1 The Demotische Gram, of H. Brugsch (’55) is quite anti¬ 
quated. The scholar who has paid most attention to demotic 
lately is E. Revillout ( Chrestomathie Demottque, etc. ; to be 
used with caution). 

2 Expressed first by De Rougd, Mem. sur FOrigine 
Egyptiennc dc F Alphabet Phiniciett , [’74]. Still more un¬ 
tenable is Hatevy’s attempt to derive the Semitic from the 
hieroglyphic letters. See Writing. 

3 See, however, Text, §§ 36, 38, where a later date ( circa 300) 
is argued for. 

4 Dialects preserve the ancient h ■* =» as 

5 The few traditions about the hieroglyphics found in Greek 
writers (especially Horapollo, Hieroglyphicd) are now recognised 
as being all more or less correct; but for the decipherment they 
were in various respects insufficient. 

6 The attempts of Th. Young (1819), which came near finding 
the key, but nevertheless missed it, have been well estimated by 
Le Page Renouf, PS BA 19 188 [’96]. 

7 Le Page Renouf, Led. on the Origin and^Grmvth 0/ 
Religion [’82]; Wiedemann, Die Pel. der alien Agypter (’90, 
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fetishism of the negro races. Every locality had its 
own spirit haunting it. 

Such a demon appeared here as a jackal, there as a lion, bird, 
frog, or snake, or in a tree or a rock. We can understand why, in 
the lakes of the Fa(i)ytim and in the whirlpool of the first cataract 
at Elephantinfc, a crocodile was the local deity (Sobk and Hnumu); 
why the god Anup(u), leading the dead to Hades, originally (it 
would seem) in the Memphitic (?) necropolis, was the black jackal 
of the desert; and so on. We cannot easily understand, however, 
why, at Busiris, a wooden fetish of strange form, 1 the Dad, signified 
the highest local god, and why at a later date a he-goat represented 
there the ‘soul(?) of the Dedi’ (Bi-n-ded[i], MeVSrjs —‘ Dedi ’ 
meaning ‘ inhabitant of the Dad"), or why the earliest symbol of 
Osiris was a wine(?)*skin on a pole 2 (which caused the Greeks 
to identify this dead god with their joyful Bacchus), and so on. 

Originally, sun, moon, and stars were considered to 
be divine ; but, with the exception of the sun-god Re, 3 
the local gods had more temples and enjoyed more 
worship and sacrifices. At Memphis, the chief god was 
Ptah , 4 styled by his own priests the ‘master-artisan,* 
and, therefore, the creator, who with his hammer opened 
the chaotic egg-shaped world ; but even the western 
suburb of the city belonged to a different god, Sokari, 
a hawk sitting in a sledge shaped like a ship. 5 Thus 
the gods were almost innumerable in the earliest times. 
Their forms (human, animal, or mixed), colours (Xeith 
is green, Amon blue, and so on), symbols, etc., are of 
perplexing variety. 

Fortunately, the superior splendour of the deities in the 
large cities, with their great temples, led to the worship 
of the tutelary gods of the villages and 

14 . Unanges. snia jj towns being more and more 
abandoned. Am(m)on, 6 ^., the god of the later capital 
Thebes (called No-amon [y.v.], ‘ Anion's city,’ in the 
OT), thus became the official god, and so the highest 
in the whole kingdom, circa 1600 B.c. (sacred animal 
the ram). The Egyptians themselves, indeed, seem to 
have been puzzled by their endless pantheon. They tried 
to reduce it by identifying minor divinities with great 
and popular ones, treating them as one being under 
different appearances— e.g. , the lion-headed Sohmet 
(wrongly called Sehet or Paht) 7 of Leontopolis and the 
cat of Bubastus were identified, the one being explained 
as the warlike, the other as the benevolent, form. Very 
old is the system of uniting several local gods into a 
family, usually as father, mother, and child (in Thebes, 
e.g., the solar Amon and Mitt, and the lunar Honsu). 
Subsequently, out of such triads, circles—especially of 
nine divinities (enneads) — were formed, and whole 
genealogies elaborated. 

Even in prehistoric times, the progress of thought 
showed itself in the tendency to make forces of nature, 
especially solar divinities, out of the old meaningless 
fetishes ; but these attempts did not lead to a reason¬ 
able, complete system. 

To enumerate some of the earliest results l Osiris 8 of Abydos 
becomes, as the setting sun, the god of the lower world, king 
and judge of the dead. In this function he is assisted by the 
Moon-god Thout ( Dhouti ), an ibis or an ibis-headed god 9 —origin- 


ET ’96; useful), brief; also Brugsch, Rel. it. Myth. [1884-88] 
(the fullest, but labouring under the great defect of following by 
preference the systems of the latest Egyptian theology); Lie- 
hlein, Egyptian Re/. [’84]; Maspero, La myth. Agyptienne [’89 ; 
critical]; Petrie, Religion and Conscience in Anc. Egypt 
[’98]; Lange in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Rel.-gesch.P), vol. i. 
For pictures the best work of reference is Lanzone, Dizionario di 
Mitologia Egizia [’8i] (cp also Champollion, Pantheon Eg., ’25). 
" - 4 8 - 




On vocalisation, see below, § 40 n. 

The ‘ Tomb of Osiris,’ discovered near Abydos in 1898, 
i ancient royal tomb. According to some scholars, 
. Osiris is mentioned as TpN (read * *VDN) in Is. 10 4, 
and Apis as *rjn in Jer. 4G15. On these readings see notes 
in Heb. edition T of SPOT. Cp also Ahira, Phinehas, Assik, 
Apis, Hur, Haknepher, and Names, § 68. 


ally god of Hermopolls — who becomes a god of wisdom and 
writing. Anubis 1 assists, leading the dead to Osiris, like 
Hermes Psychopompos. Osiris himself (son of the goddess 
Aw/) had been sent down to the dark region— i.e., murdered—by 
his wicked brother Set, (Typhon in Greek), the local god of 
N. Ombos, 2 who is figured as a poorly-sculptured ass (?). 3 This 
malicious god, who eventually (though only very late) became 
a kind of Satan, was explained as god of thunder and clouds 
(therefore identified with the cloud (?)-serpent 'ApoP\ in the latest 
period also as the sea or the desert— i.e., all nature hostile to 
man. He is punished by Hor(us )4 (of Edfu), the young son of 
Isis (HCe), 5 the wife of Osiris (worshipped especially at Phike, 
often identified with Sothis, the Dog-star), who reunites the body 
of Osiris (the sun), hewn in pieces (the stars) by Set. The form 
of the myth which makes Isis go to Phoenicia in search of Osiris* 
body, carried to Byblus by the Nile and the Ocean, is evidently 
quite late, identifying her with Beltis-Astartc. She educates 
Hor, hiding herself from Set and his seventy-two followers (later 
explained as the seventy-two hottest days) in the Delta-marshes. 
Her sister Nephthys 6 ( Ncbt-h6t ) is the wife of Set and the 
mother of Anubis (by Osiris). 

It was this circle of divinities that gained most 
popularity and became known even outside of Egypt. 
Possibly it is simply by accident (?) that we possess only 
fragments of the myths that grew up, representing those 
connected with the Osirian circle ; the rest of the gods 
might not look quite so lifeless if we knew the mythology 
referring to them. 

We can see under what difficulties Egyptian theology laboured. 
Not only had it to admit that in the morning the sun was called 
Ilepre 7 (a beetle rolling its egg across the heavens), later //or (a 
deity of whom there are seven forms), at noon AV, 8 —both //or 
and Re' being hawks and evidently representing the sun flying 
across the heavens,—and in the evening A turn (at Heliopolis, 
where he was represented in human form sailing in a ship across 
the heavenly ocean);—but it had also to acknowledge that 
other solar divinities were appearances of the same being. 

Some were cosmical gods— 

Nun (N0C1/) or Nun is the abyss from whom all gods and 
things came—chaos. The earth is the god Seb (or GebT)\ the 
heaven or celestial ocean bows herself over him as a goddess , 9 
Nut ; 10 their child is the sun ( = Osiris). The space between 
them is the god Su (Sow, 2 ws), a lion. His companion, Te/nut, 
represents, perhaps, the celestial moisture. 

Other gods assume other special functions— 

On Thout (Dhouti, moon) and Ptah as protectors of scribes and 
scholars and of artisans and builders, see above (§§ 12 b, 13). Imhotep 
of Memphis was the god of physicians. Ithyphallic Mini* 
became a harvest deity, like the serpent Remute(t), and as god 
of Coptos, the master of the Trog(I)ody tes in the Nubian desert, 
just as Neit of Sais 12 ruled over the Libyans. The cow Hat- 
hor (i.e. , abode of the Sun-god) 13 became mistress of love and joy, 
but showed her solar nature in ruling all Eastern countries. 
Warlike gods were Onhur of This, Mon^u of Hermonthis, and 
above all, the malicious Set, whose worship was abandoned more 
and more after 1000 B.c. (see above [first small type passage 
in this section]). This distribution of functions, however, 
is so contradictory that nowhere does an intelligent system 
result. 

The sacred animals belonged to two categories— 

Some, such as the black bull called Apis 14 (Hapi)a\ Memphis,, 
that called Mnevisat Heliopolis, and the crocodile Sobk( 2 ovxos)» 
were considered miraculous incarnations of the local god (pure 
fetishism); but at other places every cat was sacred (as at 
Bubastus), 15 or every letos-fish (as at Letopolis), and so forth 
(totemism?). So, while the crocodile was worshipped at some 
places (e.g., Ombos), it was sometimes persecuted from a sense 
of religious duty, even in a neighbouring city (as, e.g., at Edfu). 


2 He must have played a most important 
part in prehistoric times. The sceptre 
which all divinities hold in their hands 
, seems to bear his head. His sacred colour was red, 
and red-haired men were despised as * typhonic.’ 


’-u 



9 The heaven is, besides, frequently represented as a cow-, 
because the abyss on which the earth in its chaotic state floated 
was the cow Meht-weret. 


’[*3 jVlsh-**- 

1 On a probable OT ref. to Ap 


). 12 Symbol 


M On a probable OT ref. to Apis see above, col. 1215, n. 8. 

I 5 Hence the large cat cemetery near the modern ZakSzik(nowr 
commercially exploited for manure). 
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The great mass of the people never advanced beyond 
the traditional worship of the local idol (the ' town god ’) 
_ ... or sacred animal. Among the priests, 

15. ran eism. ^ most advanced thinkers came, it 
is true, to the result that all gods are only different forms 
of the same divine energy,—a conclusion which, how¬ 
ever, did not lead them to monotheism, as might have 
been expected, but to a kind of pantheism. Such ad¬ 
vanced thought remained, of course, the property of a few 
educated persons, though it was not treated as a mystery. 
Other rationalists followed somewhat euhemeristic lines, 
treating all gods as deified pharaohs of the earliest period. 
On early traces of the deluge- and the paradise-traditions, 
see Deluge, Paradise ; of borrowing from Asia there 
is here no question. 

In the sphere of cosmogony no reasoned system was 
ever developed : besides Ptah , the potter Hnum(u) of 
Elephantine, 1 as well as other gods, claimed to have 
been creator. Nowhere can any uniform dogma be 
found (cp Creation, § 8). 

It is interesting that, after 1600, the Egyptians had 
a strong tendency to increase their already end- 

16 Foreign ^ ess P antbeon adding foreign divini- 

° ties, especially gods of a warlike char- 
CUltS - acter. 2 

We find the god Suteh 3 of the Hittites (not of the Hyksos ; 
see § 52) so popular as almost to displace Set. The Semitic 
god Raspu (‘lightning,’ *]KH), the goddesses 'Aniit, 'Astart 
(nTflipD) Kedesh (‘ the holy one,’ BHp), Beltis of Bytjus-Gebal, 
‘Aslt, Adorn, etc. were recognised. Ba'al and Astarte had their 
temples at Thebes and Memphis. Whether the strangely figured 
Bes* was a foreign (Babylonian ? Arabian ?) divinity is doubtful. 
This protector against wild animals and serpents, and patron of 
dancing, music, and the cosmetic art, had at least a much earlier 
cult. 8 

If we find various accounts of the creation of the 
world and of man, various explanations of the daily 

17 Tifpnf+Ar course °f the sun, etc., we need not 
death wonder that the belief in life after 

death 6 was never reduced to a dogma. 
According to the opinion of later times, the dead went 
down to the dark lower world (Amentet, ’A fAbvdrjs — i. e ., 
the west), passed obstacles of every kind, opened many 
closed gates, and satisfied various guardians of monstrous 
form by the use of magic formulas previously placed in 
the coffins for this purpose. Finally the dead man 
reached the great judgment hall ( weshet ) of Osiris, into 
which he was introduced by Anubis. His moral life was 
tested in a cross-examination by the forty-two monstrous 
judges (the answers denying the forty-two cardinal sins 7 
were ready prepared in his magic book), and by the 
weighing of his heart in the balance of Meit, the 
goddess of justice. 8 Those who were declared to be 
wicked were sent to a hell full of flames, and were 
tortured by evil spirits (some seem to have supposed 
that they assumed the form of unclean animals). The 
good were admitted to ' the fields of Aaru- (or Yaarul) 
plants,’ where they sowed and reaped on fields irrigated 
by the Nile of Hades. Small figures of slaves, or rather 
substitutes for the dead, made of porcelain or other 
material, were placed in the coffin to assist the deceased 
in this peasant life. Originally it may have been only 
persons belonging to the highest classes who claimed 
to ascend to heaven upon the ladder of the Sun-god, 
and to become companions of the sun during his daily 
voyage over the heavenly ocean ; but, later, this was 
anticipated for every one who should be 'found pure.’ 

2 See Ed. Meyer, ZDMG 31 717 [’77]; WMM 
As. u. Ettr. sogjf. 

3 On his representations see Griffith, PSBA 
I687 [’94l. 

5 But Hat-hor has nothing to do with 'Astar; nor 
has the (Nubian?) deity 'Anuket f? at Elephan¬ 
tine anything to do with 'Onka, a )} as Semitists 
have sometimes asserted. v/ 

6 Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the I ta¬ 
rn > rtality of the Soul (’95), a popular manual by 
E A. W. Budge, etc. 

7 Murder, adultery, slander, theft, fraud, robbery 
of the dead, sacrilege, etc. 




Every deceased person was even expected to become 
Osiris himself, and is addressed as ‘ Osiris So-and-So.' 
The dead were allowed to visit the earth occasionally— 
not at night but in the day-time—assuming the form of 
different animals. 1 At night they returned to their 
tombs, or to the lower world,—places which are rarely 
distinguished in a clear way. 

Various conflicting doctrines are intermingled— e.g., the belief 
that the souls of the departed are the stars or dwell in the stars 
(which are by others explained as the dispersed members of the 
slain Sun-god Osiris : see above, § 14), that all shadows 2 must 
live in darkness and misery in the nether-world, persecuted by 
evil spirits, so that it is best for the dead person to become, by 
witchcraft, one of these evil monsters himself, and that the soul, 
in the form of a half-human bird 3 (bai), lives in or near the 
grave, hungry, and dependent entirely upon the offerings of 
food and drink deposited at the tomb. Sometimes the oases of 
the Western desert are identified with the fields of the dead. 
The Egyptian priests never put themselves to any trouble to 
harmonise these and other contradictory traditions; they con¬ 
tented themselves rather with providing that magic formulae 
and prayers adapted to each of them were made and collected. 
On these collections, see below, § 20. 

The care bestowed upon the worship of the dead is 
very remarkable. The huge pyramids of the most 
w V anc i ent kings, the detached tombs of 
nrP tbeir odlcia ^ s (now called by Egypto- 
* logists mast&bas—an Arabic word), the 
interior of which was covered with sculptures, and the 
long rock-galleries, especially at Thebes, testify that the 
Egyptians devoted greater zeal than any other nation on 
earth to the abodes and the memory of their dead, and 
to the sustenance of their souls by sacrifices. This 
care is shown also in the practice of embalming ; 4 cp 
Embalming. 

Originally only the nobles were able to pay for mummifica¬ 
tion, with its costly spices (and natron) and its skilful wrapping 
in layers of linen, by which means some mummies have sur¬ 
vived 4000 years without great change. Later, however, 
cheaper methods, such as dipping the body into hot asphalt, 
made the custom almost universal. The ‘ forty days of embalm¬ 
ing ’ (Gen.50 3) after removal of the intestines (which were then 
placed in the four jars, erroneously called canopes, representing 
often four tutelary demons) and the hrain, and the ‘ seventy days 
of lamenting,’ are usual. The face was frequently gilt; the 
wrapped body was put in one or two cases of wood or carton- 
nage, of human form, more or less painted and ornamented ; 
wealthy people enclosed these, again, in large stone sarcophagi. 

All this seems to point to a primitive belief that the 
soul would live only as long as the body existed, though 
this is indeed nowhere expressly stated. Later, the 
reason was given that the soul liked to be near the 
body, and would sometimes even return into it or into 
a statue of the dead. The distinction between the soul 
(bai), the shadow (/ laibet ), and the double ( ka) which 
always accompanies a man in life and seems to receive 
the soul after death, was by no means clear even to 
Egyptian dogmatists, and is quite obscure for us. 

The tombs had annexed to them a chapel for offering 
to the statue of the ka , 5 which stood in an adjoining 
small, dark room, the latter connected with the chapel 
by a small window or hole in order to let the smell of 
incense, etc., penetrate to the soul in the statue. 

Besides real offerings, pictures of food were given; these 
had the advantage of durability, and were, by the help of 
magic, as efficacious as real bread and meat. Often a basin 
of water before the tomb furnished drink for the soul, and 
trees were planted round it, * that the soul might sit under their 
shady branches.’ The sarcophagus was deposited in a pit, 
which was filled up with stones and sand (except in the case of 
rock tomhs, already safe enough). The poor were, of course, 
less luxuriously housed. They were massed in simple pits 
leased by undertakers. All tombs were situated in the desert, 
the arable land being much too scarce and costly. 

Whilst it can hardly be proved that the religious ideas 
of the Egyptians ever influenced the belief of the Hebrews 
. (the so-called ‘golden calves’ [see Calf, 

* 1 ua * § 2] were certainly no imitation of the 

Apis cult, all kinds of animals being sacred at one place 
or another in Egypt), it cannot well be denied that the 

4 This was misunderstood by the Greeks. A migration of 
souls in the Indian sense was unknown to the Egyptians. 

4 See The Mummy , by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, 1893. 

8 Or kay |_j 
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ritual laws and laws of purity of the Hebrews often 
seem to follow the analogy of the later Egyptian customs. 
The priests had to observe scrupulous cleanliness, to 
shave all hair (hence their bald heads, imitated in the 
Roman tonsure), to wear only linen, and to abstain 
from all unclean food, this being very much the same as 
among the Hebrews. 1 See above (§ 9) on the unclean¬ 
ness (especially) of the swine. 

Some parts of every animal (the head ?) were forbidden. Eggs 
were not to be eaten. Contact with dead bodies defiled, notwith¬ 


standing the cult of the dead. Embalmers, therefore, were 
unclean. Circumcision, for which, as for all ritual purposes, 
only stone knives were to be used (cp Josh. 5 2), was general 
for both sexes from time immemorial (see Circumcision). The 
method of killing and offering animals, the burning of incense 
(upon bronze censers of ladle form * 1 2 ), the ablutions, and many 
other ritualistic details, were similar to those practised among the 
Israelites. Human sacrifices occurred in the earlier times (see 
Isaac); later, cakes in human form seem to have been sub¬ 
stituted. 

The priests, called ’the pure,’ 3 u'eh(u), formed a 
well-organised hierarchy in four (later five) classes 
(<f>v\aL), with many degrees, from the common priest 
to the high-priest ruling over the principal temple of 
the nonios or over the temples of several nomes. 4 The 
priestly career seems to have been open, theoretically, to 
every boy of Egyptian descent who studied the canon of 
sacred books (forty-two, according to Greek tradition) in 
the temple-school ; whether this was the case in practice 
we do not know. The highest dignities at least were 
more or less in the hands of certain families of the 
aristocracy. 5 Women were not admitted to the regular 
priesthood. Priestesses appear later only under the title 
of 1 singers ’ of the divinity. They formed the choirs. 

The religious literature was not so rich as the masses 
of manuscripts from the tombs might lead one to suppose. 

_ .. . The catalogue of the library of the 
20. KeilglOUS large tcmpIcat Edfu enumerates only 
1 era ure. thirty-six books, mostly ritualistic. 
The earliest texts would be the old books from which 
come the inscriptions (of about 3000 lines) in five 
pyramids belonging to dynasties 5 and 6 (see below, 
§ 46) which were opened in 1881. More than any other 
religious texts, they bear a magical character. After 
2000 B.C. another large collection came into use, the 
•Book of going out in daytime,' now commonly called 
the ‘Book of the dead.’ 6 This is not a theological 
compendium, 1 the Bible of the Ancient Egyptians,’ as 
it has been very unsuitably designated. It contains 
mostly magic formulae, often of a very nonsensical 
character, for the protection and guidance of the dead 
in the lower world, and the confusion of doctrines of 
which we spoke above. Thousands of copies—some 
over a hundred feet long and with very elaborate pictures, 
and others brief extracts, giving one or two of the 
chapters — are among the chief attractions of our 
museums of antiquities. 7 


1 These laws were less scrupulously observed in earlier times. 
See above (§ 9 n.) on the restrictions with regard to fish. Those 
offering sacrifices had to abstain also from game, evidently be¬ 
cause it was not properly bled. 

’fi 

4 The Ptolemaic documents and Clem.Alex., Strom. V/. t 
would give us the following classification : high priest, prophet, 
stolist (superintending the clothing of the idols and the offerings), 
two classes of ‘sacred scribes ’ (the higher one being that of the 
jrTepo<f>opoL or feather-wearers), the horoscopist (the name has 
been wrongly explained as meaning 4 * astronomer ’; the correct 
meaning seems to be ‘a priest officiating only occasionally ’), the 
singer. This classification is neither exhaustive nor applicable 
to earlier times. 

5 The fact of the king officiating as priest at sacrifices confirms 
the view that there was no priestly caste. 

® De Roug£ incorrectly called it Me rituel fun£raire.‘ 

7 The text was published after very late and bad copies by 
Lepsius and De Roug£ (both reprinted by Davis, *94). Of fac¬ 
similes in colours the Papyrus of Ani in the Brit. Mus. (’93, 
etc.) is best known (also Deveria, Pap. Sutimes, a copy, in 
Leemans, Monuments; Pap. Nebked, etc.). The great edition 
of Naville ([86) has shown the immense textual corruption of 
all manuscripts, which leaves much work to future scholars. 
Best translation by Le Page Renouf, The Egyptian Book 0/ the 
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The Book of respiration {fay n sonseti), the book May my 
name flourish , and the Book of passing through eternity are 
shorter imitations. The large Book of that which is in the nether¬ 
world ( anti-dual , Lanzone [’79] 2 )—a very fanciful and mysterious 
book, more of pictures than of texts, which ornaments many sar¬ 
cophagi—still awaits a critical edition (abridg. version, J6quier). 

The scientific side of theology is represented by a 
fragment of a commentary (fieri in); other commentaries, 
consisting of symbolical expositions, form part of the 
Book of the Dead (ch. 17 ). Sacred geography was a 
favourite study (Pap. of Tanis and of Lake Moeris). 3 
Rituals—such as that for burial (ed. Schiaparelli, ’82), 
that for embalming (Maspero), and that for the cult of 
Anion and Mut (Berlin)—are found, and many hymns in 
praise of gods or temples. They are of little originality. 4 
On contemplative and speculative religion not one line 
has been preserved, and certainly there was not much of it. 
The priests were too content with the old traditions. 

The didactic literature bears a practical character and 
is entirely secular. * The Exhortations of Any 
TVri +• Butak 4 * transl. by Chabas in T 
ZX. Diaacuc logie . also by A m&ineau in La Morale 

1 era ure. figypt. ) are a really beautiful collection 
of moral rules. Small demotic ethical papyri have been 
published by Pierret and Revillout. 5 

The Praise of Scholastic Studies (Pap. Sallier 2, 
Anast. 7) 6 is full of sarcastic humour, but too prosy for 
modern taste; the ‘Papyrus Prisse ’ (Chabas, Virey, 
partly Griffith ; see World's Best Lit. 5327) is of stilted 
obscurity. All these works belong to the classical 
period of the Middle Empire. 

Several later imitations of the Praise of Scholastic Studies 
were frequently used as copying exercises for schoolboys, in 
order to instil love of study. For the rest, the many school¬ 
books contain .exercises of rhetorical aim. The ‘Story of the 
Eloquent Peasant ’ (Griffith ib.\ and ‘ The Man tired of Life ’ 
(Erman [’96]) belong to this category. 

We sec from inscriptions and other representations 
that the Egyptians had a tolerable knowledge of 
~ . astronomy—the high priest of Heliopolis 
lenc . was ca ]j ec j tbe * chief astronomer.' We 
owe to them our modern (Julian) calendar; but they 
themselves used in common life a year of twelve months 
(of thirty days each) and five epagomence, or additional 
days (without any intercalation). The astronomical 
year, called Sothic because marked by the ’ rising' of 
Sothis (Sirius), was known, but not in popular use. 7 

Ptolemy 111 . found a reform of the calendar to be an urgent 
need. His attempt to effect it, however, in 238 B.C., proved a 
failure. Much superstition in regard to these matters is dis 
cernible ; cp the Caletular of lucky and unlucky days (transl. 
Chabas, ’70). The hours were determined by observing the 
osition of the celestial bodies with the instrument figured 
elow.8 No scientific astronomical work has come down 
to us; but we have a mathematical handbook (London, ed. 
Eisenlohr) which shows that the Egyptians were not so far 
advanced in mathematics as, e.g. t the Babylonians.^ High 
admiration of Egyptian medicine was shown throughout the 
ancient world, and even mediaeval medicine is full of Egyptian 
elements. 10 The medical papyri (Berlin ed. Brugsch; un- 


' (Pap. 
Egypto- 


Dead y ’o6 (those by Birch, ’67, and Pierret, 82, are antiquated ; 
Budge, ’98, is less critical). 

1 These three books have been edited by Brugsch, Lieblein, 
and Von Bergmann respectively. 

2 Also in Bonomi, Sarcophagus of Oimeneptah (’64), and 
(from the walls of the royal tombs) Mission Eranp. II. and III. 

3 Petrie and Mariette ; the second discussed by Brugsch and 
Pleyte. 

4 That on Amon, translated by Gr6baut, is considered the 
best. It is, however, anything but an original composition. It 
is reprinted in RP 2 121. (This English work gives translations 
of almost the whole literature of Egypt; but in the first series 
these are often of very questionable character. The second 
series shows improvement in this respect. Excellent translations 
by Griffith of a large part of the Egyptian literature have just 
appeared in The World 1 s Best Literature [1897], p. 5225^1 [the 
hymn in question, p. 5309I. 

5 In Rec. de Traz\ 1 , and Rezj. Egypt. 1 . 

6 Transl. by Maspero in his Etudes sur le genre /pis tola ire. 

7 The astronomical and the common year coincided every 
1460 years—a so-called Sothic period (see Chronology, § 19). 

o __ _ 9 Arithmetical fragments also in Griffith’s 

T? Kahun papyri. 

v 10 Shown first by Le Page Renouf, ZA 11 123 

['73]. How this came (through the Arabs?) is discussed by G. 
Ebers, ZA 33 1 [’95]. 
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published MSS oi Berlin and London; treatises on female 
diseases and veterinary art in Griffith’s Kahun papyri; above 
all, the great papyrus Ebers at Leipsic, written about 1600 me.) 
show, however, little practical knowledge, and a surprising 
ignorance of anatomy, as against an abundance of superstition 
and silly sorcery. 1 

There are a good many books of magic (with many 
religious and some medical elements)—partly lawful 

00 MncnV ™ a S ic ( C P- Chabas ' Le P a P' Magique 
® * Harris , ’57), partly forbidden witchcraft 
(Leyden). The latter was threatened with capital punish¬ 
ment (cp pap. Lee). Thus we see that the country of 
Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. 3 8) was the true home of all 
kinds of magic (Is. 19 3). It would be quite wrong, 
however, to ascribe the miracles performed by the 
pharaoh’s magicians (Ex. 7 , etc.) to anything else than 
jugglery (see Serpent, § 3a), for there was far less 
knowledge of natural science in Egypt than, e.g ., in 
Greece. 

Even historiography was not highly developed. 
There were chronicles of single reigns—a panegyric 
„. , specimen has been preserved in the great 

* etc 7 ’ 

(about the largest papyrus in existence ; 
cd. Birch); on the lists of kings see below, § 41 ; but 
no larger works of 
scientific character were 
in the hands of Man&tho 
when he undertook to 
compose a history of 
Egypt for the Greeks 
(see below, §41). The 
poverty of his material 
forced him to use even 
popular novels as 
sources. Nor was 
grammar ever studied 
in a scientific way, or 
textual criticism ap¬ 
plied to the sacred 
writings. All literary 
works were, accord¬ 
ingly, more exposed to 
corruption than they 
were in any other 
country of antiquity. 

If we find all ancient 
nations filled with bound¬ 
less admiration for Egyp¬ 
tian science, 2 we can ac¬ 
count for this only by the 
mysterious difficulty of all 
Egyptian writing, into the 
secrets of which a foreigner 
could rarely penetrate. 

In fact, the Babylonians as well as the Greeks were far superior 
to the Egyptians in everything that required serious thinking. 

What Egypt produced, however, in the way of litera¬ 
ture designed to amuse and entertain is worthy of our 
25. Tales and * ligh< f 1 fdmiration. The number of 
Doetrv fanciful tales, very similar to those of 
” the Arabian Nights , and of historical 

novels (with much imagination and little true history) is 
considerable, 3 and some-^., that of ‘The Doomed 
Prince’ (a papyrus in London)—are of charming form. 
Moreover, in their popular poetry, especially in their 
love songs, the Egyptians come much nearer to our 
taste than do most oriental peoples. 4 Many hymns 

in praise of kings and their deeds have survived. The 
only attempt at an epic, however, is the song, inscribed 
upon so many temple walls, commemorating the battle 

1 They seem to show that Herodotus’s assertion about special¬ 
ists for every part of the body is exaggerated. 

2 Some, find evidence of this also in the apparent pride with 
which it is stated that Joseph had married a priest’s daughter 
from On. See also 1 K. 4 30 [ 5 10] Acts 7 22. 

3 They need not be enumerated here, as they can be consulted 
easily in the collections of Maspero, Contes pop. de V Egypte 
anc. [’82], and Petrie, Egyptian Tales [’95]. 

4 Collected by Maspero, Journ. As. [’83], and by WMM, 
Die Liebespoesie der alien Agypter t’99]. 



Fig. 3.—Asiatics bringing tribute ; a painting (fragment) in the 
British Museum. 
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of Kadesh, won by Ramses II. ; for modern taste it 
lacks vigour and is too long. The other eulogies do 
not come up to it. 

A satirical poem on bad minstrels, 1 and a collection of stories 
on animals, embodying .Esopic fables (which seems to show that 
these, fables originated, possibly, in Egypt), are to be found 
only in demotic copies. All poetry followed the parallelism of 
members (like Hebrew poetry) and certain rude rhythms (count¬ 
ing only words with full accent, and disregarding the number of 
syllables); it sometimes observed alliteration, but never rhyme. 
Much more may be expected from recent finds. 

Of the music connected with this poetry we cannot say much. 
All oriental instruments were known—the simple monochord, 2 
the large harp, 3 the flute, the tambourine, etc. Clapping of 

26. Music h an ds and shaking of the sistrum (o'eurrpoi', a 
metal rattle) 4 accompanied the simple tunes. 
The professional musicians were mostly blind men. See Music. 

The government was the most absolute monarchy 
known to antiquity. The despotic power of the king 

27 Govern- WaS S reatest * n dynasties 4 to 5 and 18 
ment to 20 ^ so 2 — tbe P erl °ds of complete 

centralisation. On the decentralising 
tendencies of the counts or nomarchs (hereditary under 
weaker dynasties), and on the changing royal residences 
etc., see below, §41^ The most influential officer of 
the kingdom, the administrator of the whole empire, or 
grand-vizier, was the 
erpati. The (a ti had 
the general adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

Among the titles of 
courtiers that of ‘ Fan- 
bearer at the left of the 
king’ carried with it the 
greatest honour. After 
dynasty 18 the ‘ cup-bear¬ 
ers (wabe’ f uba) of the 
king,’ although often only 
foreign slaves, became as 
influential as the Mamluks 
of the Middle Ages, be¬ 
cause they were charged 
with the most confidential 
commissions. The titles 
of the court and of the 
officials of the royal 
palace, harem, stable, 
kitchen, brewery, etc., are 
just as abundant as the 
offices for the administra¬ 
tion of the country and 
its counties (e.g. t royal 
scribes, inspectors of the 
granaries, clerks of -the 
soldiers, scribe of the 
nomos, etc.). Most of 
these scribes were at the 
same time priests. The 
king generally gave aud¬ 
iences from a balcony of 
the palace. 

Of the laws we do not know much. We have 
sufficient material in the shape of legal documents only 

28 j in demotic papyri from dynasty 26 down- 

‘ wards. 5 These documents are based upon 
the code of laws given or collected by the great legislator 
Bocchoris (about 730 b. c. ; see below, § 65). 

Former institutions are less known. 6 We find (only 
after 2000 B.C. ) the remarkable institution of the jury, 7 
a committee of officers and priests— i. e. , educated men 
—appointed by the government for every day to sit in 
judgment. They were paid by the litigants. 

On criminal law 8 we possess acts relating to spoliations of 

1 Ed. Revillout and Brugsch. The satirical vein of the 

Egyptians is often discernible in art (see caricatures in the 

papyri of Turin, partly given in Lepsius, A uszvahl) and literature. 


5 Several works of E. Revillout on these —Chrestomathie 
Demotique (’80), Nouvelle Chrest. Dtmotique, etc. The de¬ 
cipherment is in part much disputed; cp § 12. For some 
earlier material, see Griffith, Kahun Papyri. 

8 What Diod. writes about Egyptian laws is not all certain. 
On those of the Greek period, see Wessely, SlVAlP t Bd. 124, 
Abh. 9. 

7 Earlier inscriptions speak of thirty judges for the country. 

6 Spiegelberg, Stud . u. Mat. zum Rechtswesen ('92). 
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tombs, to conspiracy against the king, and to forbidden sorcery. 
Criminals were examined by means of torture and blows. The 
rod was used as much as the kurbaj is at present. Bastinado (up 
to too strokes) upon hands and feet, cutting off the nose and 
the ears, deportation to frontier places (Rhinocolura, eg .,—see 
Egvpt, River of, § i—had its name from the exiles whh ‘muti- 
lated noses’), to the oases, or to the gold mines in the glowing 
Nubian desert, and impalement (‘hanged,’ EV of Gen. 4022 is 
incorrect), were the punishments. In the case of persons of higher 
rank suicide was allowed to take the place of capital punishment. 
In civil law, we are struck with the fact that woman 


was on a perfect equality with man and occupied a higher 
position than she did in almost any other country of the 
ancient world. For example, a married woman could 
hold property of her own, and might lend from it to her 
husband upon good security, such as his house. 

In marriage, the greatest divergence from later Hebrew 
custom was in sister-marriage, which in Egypt was as 
. common as marrying the cousin is among 
29. marriage. the Semites> Xhe ma j or ity had their 

sisters as wives : there seem to have been no forbidden 


degrees of relationship. Polygamy was permitted, but 
occurred rarely. Marriage was usually concluded on 
the basis of a financial agreement, such high indemnities 
being fixed for the wife in case of divorce or polygamy 


judge by the many complaints, the great host of officers 
in the service of the king or the temples were even 
more corrupt than the bureaucracy of other oriental 
states. Speaking generally, neither bravery nor honesty 
seems to have been a national virtue. 1 

Even in the cult of the dead strange contradictions are 
visible. Paupers, of whom there were many, broke into most of 
the tombs of the wealthy soon after burial, and no military 
protection could prevent even the royal tombs from being 
ransacked. Even the educated, who expected to he examined 
by Osiris if they ever disturbed the rest of any dead person, 
would often appropriate for their own mummies the property, 
tomb, or equipment of a deceased person who was unprotected. 
Foundations of real estate for the support of the dead — i.t r., for 
furnishing the sacrifices — never lasted long. 

The best part of the population, undoubtedly, was 
to be found, not in the haughty * scribes ' and priests 
(ideas for the most part coinciding), but in the peasants. 
These were just as simple in their habits, just as laborious, 
just as poor, and just as patient under their continual 
oppression, as the modern fell&Jnn. Most of them were 
serfs — of the king, or of temples, or of landowners. 
Their worst oppression was the hard taskwork described in 
Ex. 1 . Serfs were branded with the owner’s name. The 
cities held a large proletariate—the free * working men.' 2 



that expelling her without the most serious reasons 
should have become impossible. A wife with such 
legal security was called ‘mistress of the house,’ and 
well distinguished from the concubine (called ‘sister’). 
Nobles maintained secluded harems in the Asiatic manner; 
but the ' wife ’ always enjoyed as much liberty inside 
and outside of the house as our women, as is shown by 
the story of Potiphar’s wife. 1 Veiling the face was 
unknown. Adultery was followed by capital punish¬ 
ment for both offenders (contrast Gen. 39 20, J). 

It will be seen, especially from our review of the 
literature, that the prevalent views with regard to the 
r , , national character of the Egyptians are 
30. cnaracter. erroneous< They were quite re ]igious 

(i.e ., superstitious) according to the views of such super¬ 
stitious nations as the Greeks and the Romans. Far 
from being contemplative, however, they were rather 
superficial—not only in religion, but also in science, 
literature, etc.—and more inclined to the gay side of 
things. We nowhere find deep thinking, everywhere 
full enjoyment of life. Their art is full of humour ; 
even the walls of their ‘ eternal abodes ’ or tombs are 
partly covered with drinking and playing scenes and 
with jokes for inscriptions. Their morality was rather 
lax. Drunkenness seems to have been not rare. To 


1 Accordingly, no evidence has been found, thus far, that 
eunuchs were kept. Lepsius, Dcnkm. 2126, etc., represents 
fat old men, not eunuchs. This fact has not yet been considered 
in its relation to the designation of Potipharas in Gen. 39 z. 


It was formerly assumed that there were castes. 
This is, however, a mistake. The sons of the many 
priests would naturally acquire more easily than 
p. others the learning which distinguished 

asses. t ] ie j r facers. The eldest son, too, of a 
soldier inherited, with the field of his father, which was a 
fief from the government, also the duty of serving as 
fxdxt^os — i.e., soldier, or policeman. The tombstones, 
however, frequently represent families of whom one 
member was a soldier, another a priest, another an 
artisan, and so on. If, in the time of Herodotus, 3 the 
shepherds were despised and did not intermarry with the 
rest of the people, the explanation lies in their unclean 
foreign descent (' Ante , ‘Asiatic,’ was synonymous with 
‘shepherd’; cp Gen. 4332). Swineherds had a still 
lower position. The same may hold good of the 
sailors, merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin ; at 
that time, too, the soldiers were mostly descendants of 
foreigners (Libyans). 

Formerly, when foreign elements in the country were 
few, the distinctions just referred to were less marked ; 
. only the soldiers always had a strong foreign 

* y* element. The Egyptians were not warlike, 


1 Cp the characteristic explanation in Steph. Byz. aiyvimd^iv 
= ra navovpya xal 66Ata xai virovAa irpaTTety. 

2 Interesting accounts of great strikes of the working men 
employed by the government have come down to our time. Cp 
Spiegelberg, A rbciter u. A rbeiterbetvegung (95). 

3 He gives seven classes; Plato and Diodorus, five. 
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and, even in the earliest times, they employed by prefer¬ 
ence mercenaries. 

The first to be employed were negroes and brown Africans (the 
name of the Mazoy archers from the Red Sea became synonymous 
with ‘police’); after 1500 b.c. Syrians and Europeans; after 
1200 b.c., in increasing numbers, Libyans (MaSawasa, etc.), who 
became the privileged mercenaries, and rebelled continually 
against the competition of Carians and Greeks after 650 b.c. 
(cp the mixed armies of Egypt, Jer. 469 Ezek. 27 10, etc.). The 
charioteers ,1 however, were mostly Egyptians. 2 Besides small 
fiefs of ground, the native soldiers seem to have received at 
least their maintenance during active service. The mercenaries 
had agricultural holdings also as part of their pay. Horses 
and equipment were lent by the government. The officers passed 
through a training school \zahabu , Semitic?) as youths. 

The national weapons were bow, throwing - stick 3 
(only before 1600), war-axe, club, 4 scythe - formed 
sword, 5 short spear (rarely javelin), and straight sword. 6 
Apart from the shield, 7 not much armour (coats- 
of-mail — of leather, or thick linen, sometimes with 
metal scales) was used, except in the case of the 
charioteers. In sieges, the testudo and the battering-ram 
of the ancients appear, but none of the complicated war- 
machines used by the Assyrians. The soldiers marched 
to the sound of long hand-drums and at trumpet-signals. 
They were divided into regiments, each with its own 
standard, usually a god or divine symbol upon 

V ~T- 

Lack of personal courage made the sea-trade of the 
Egyptians also very insignificant. 

The import of olive oil (from Palestine), wine (from Phoenicia), 
beer (Asia Minor), wood, metal, wool, etc., and the export of 
grain (usually monopolised by the govern- 
33. Commerce, ment), linen, papyrus, small works of art in 
glass, porcelain, metal, and ivory, were mostly 
in the hands of the Phoenicians. Naval expeditions on the Red 

Sea for incense were 
rare, owing (partly) to 
the great scarcity of wood 
in Egypt and on the 
desert coast of the Red 
Sea, where the ships had 
to be constructed. 

Not till Persian 
times did the import¬ 
ant commercial posi¬ 
tion of Egypt — as 
forming the connect¬ 
ing link between the 
Red and the Mediter¬ 
ranean Seas, and be¬ 
tween Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—begin to 
be realised. 

The majority of the 

people always had 

agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. Originally, the 
holdings of the priests 
(and soldiers) were 
exempt from the heavy 
taxation of one-fifth 
(Gen. 47 20 jf. ; see 
Joseph ii., § 9) ; later this immunity was interfered with 
because it withdrew too much from the income of the 
government. In agriculture, the most primi¬ 
tive implements were always used, such 

as wooden hoes, 8 and ploughs 9 drawn by 
oxen or by men. Such simple appliances presupposed 
the softening of the ground by the yearly inundation. 
The irrigation of the higher fields was likewise effected 



Fig. 5.—Syrian princes on Lebanon 
felling trees for Sethos I. After 
Rosellini. 


34. Agri¬ 
culture. 



2 Riding on horseback was unknown— 
as among most nations of ancient Western 
Asia. * 

4 This combines 5 

club and axe. 


See Agriculture, 
§ 3 , fig- i- 




with simple machinery. 1 Harvesting (in March—with 
some growths two harvests are possible), treading out 
the grain by cattle (rarely threshing with the threshing- 
wain, nic). winnowing, etc., were carried out very much 
in the same way as in Palestine (cp also Agriculture, 
§§ 2-10). On the granaries 2 see Pithom. 

The industries were highly developed. The renowned 
Egyptian linen (the best kinds being called pa, fivacros — 
t , . . a Semitic word it would seem—and 

3 &. industries. ^ Egyptian J$?j ; see Linen) wasmanu- 
factured especially by the poor bondsmen of the temples, 
shut up at certain times in an athu or ' workhouse ’ for 
weaving. The temples drew a large portion of their 
income from this linen manufacture. Cp Is. 199 (and 
v. 10, where read .vntf with 0 , see SBOT , ad loc.), Pr. 
7 16 Ezek. 27 7. In pottery only the more common 
ware was made. Glass seems to have been not a 
Phoenician but an Egyptian invention (cp Phoenicia, 
Glass, § 1). The so-called Egyptian porcelain or glazed 
pottery (faience), mostly green or blue, in imitation of 
the two most precious stones (malachite and lapis lazuli), 
furnished the material for small figures, amulets (especi¬ 
ally in the form of scarabs—beetles that were supposed 
to bring good luck), and other ornaments, which found 
their way, through the Phoenicians, westwards even to 
Spain. The products of the goldsmiths, who also em¬ 
ployed enamel very skilfully, are admirable ; the ivory- 
carvings were renowned. In general, the smaller articles 
(utensils, ornaments, etc.) display the best taste; all 
minute ornamentation was the delight of the Egyptians. 

The art 3 of Egypt exercised a most powerful influence 
upon all surrounding countries, especially upon Phoenicia, 
Art w ^ ere an irnifab 00 of the Egyptian style 
became the national art. Solomon’s temple 
was in Egyptian style. The Egyptian ornaments, derived 
from the plants and flowers of the country, especially the 
lotus and papyrus, 
penetrated the whole 
ancient world. The 
paintings 4 (preserved 
mostly as wall deco¬ 
ration) have a very 
childish appearance, 
from their lack of 
perspective and of 
shading; 5 but they 
possess the merit of 
great faithfulness— 
e.g. , in all represent¬ 
ations of animals, 
foreign nations, etc. 

(compare Fig. 3). 

The decorative sculp¬ 
tures (rarely in 
relief, mostly incised 
or in a sunk relief, 
always painted) ex¬ 
hibit the same odd 
principles of per¬ 
spective, in accord¬ 
ance with which, e.g., 
the face was always 
represented in profile, but the eye as though seen from the 
front, the shoulders from the front, the legs in profile, 
and so on. This was not awkwardness, but a principle 
traditionally handed down from the childhood of art ; 



Fig. 6 . —Statue of Ramses II. at 
Turin. After Riehm-Lepsius. 


1 Cp § 7. Water-wheels cannot be proved to have been 
known. The explanation of Dt. 11 10 as referring to such wheels 
turned with the foot is questionable; most probably ‘watering 
with the foot ’ means carrying water. 

2 Of] 3 Consult Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art 

pJ II 1/ 1 in Anc. Egypt (ET), 2 vols. 1883; Maspero, 

Egyptian A rchceology (ET), ’93; FI. Petrie, 
Egyptian Decorative Art , ’95. 

4 The colours are in part made of ground glass (blue and 
green), and are all very durable. 

5 Petrie, A mama, pis. 1, 12, is no exception, but an imitation 
in painting of sunk relief. 
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and we can still observe how some sculptors struggled 
against this strait-jacket. In spite of this disad¬ 
vantage, some artists of the earliest times (dyns. 4-6) 
drew scenes full of vivacity and of delicate execution, 
much superior to the similar Assvrio- Babylonian and 
archaic Greek sculptures (which all had, by the way, 
similar perspective). Later, art became more and 
more conventionalised. The superiority of the earliest 
period appears also in the statues. The realism of some 
of the earliest portraits was never again attained. As 
early as 1600 b.c. the portraits began to lose in vigour 
and to betray a suspicious similarity one to another. 
The New Empire, in marked contrast with the Middle 
Empire (dyn. 12), looked more to quantity than to 
quality. After dynasty 26, art sank to a very low 
level. (On the realism of the ‘ Reformation period,' 
and the archaic renaissance in dynasty 26, see below, 
§ 67. ) Of course, the statues (almost invariably painted) 
have only a few conventional positions. The technical 


perfection, however, was always great (see Fig. 6), and j 
it was for a long time a mystery how diorite and basalt 
could have been cut and polished with copper, bronze, 
and flint instruments. It seems that for the hardest 
work diamond or corundum cutters were used (see 
Diamond, § 1). (On the excellent material available for 
sculptors, see above, § 3.) It may be mentioned here that 
in daily life flint instruments were, for reasons of economy, 
used long after 2000 b. C. The stone and the bronze ages, 
therefore, coincided, and touched upon the iron age (iron 
prevailing after 1000 B. C. , copper preceding the bronze). 1 

The architecture is well known for its massiveness. 


ventionalised), and betray that their origin is to be sought in ancient 
wooden constructions.! 'i’he sloping walls show that originally N ile 
mud was another material in general use for all kinds of huildings. 
The arch was known from the earliest times (dyn.6?), but was rarely 
used for stone structures. The elliptic arch was preferred in the 
caseof buildings of brick. The foundations of temples, threatened 
by infiltration of ground water, were laid on thick layers of sand. 

Some characteristic features of temple architecture 
may be mentioned. 

A pair of obelisks 2 stood at the entrance (the surface often 
gilt, the pyramidal top frequently of metal: their religious— 
probably solar—meaning was forgotten ; but they remind us of 
the massebas of the Semites ; cp Is. 19 19 Jer. 43 13 3 ); galleries 
of sphinxes 4 —the symbol of wisdom — and of similar sacred 
beings led to the gate which was crowned by the symbol of the 
winged disk; 8 broad ‘pylons’® resembling fortress-walls pro¬ 
tected the entrance on either side. 

The largest existing temple, that of Kamak, was 
originally only a modest building of dynasty 12. Every 
great king added a new court or a hall, and the entrance 
pylons finally came to stand in the interior of the 
complex. Many temples had a similar growth. The 
divinity, however, dwelt 
not in these courts or 
halls, but in a small dark 
chapel in the centre, 
where it usually sat in 
a sacred boat. Sacred 
lakes near the temples 
were frequent. 

The principal temple ruins 
are at Karnak, Luxor, 
Kurna, Medinet HabO (all 
included in ancient The¬ 
bes), Abydos, Edfu, Esneh, 
Ombos, Philae; in Nubia 
at Diibod, Kalabsheh, Bet 
el - Wali, t)endur, Gerf 
Husen, Dakkeh, Sebua, 
'Amada, Abu-Simbel, Soleb. 
Jebel-Barkal (Napata) and 
Meroe are imitations by 
Ethiopian kings. 

Secular architecture 
was much lighter, the 
only materials used be¬ 
ing wood, and Nile mud 
mixed with stubble (Ex. 
5 11) made into sun-dried 
bricks. The many royal 
palaces have on this ac¬ 
count all disappeared, 
although some of their 
sumptuous ornamenta¬ 
tions (mosaics and glazed 
tiles) have remained. 
Wealthy subjects had the same kind of house (with an 
open court in the centre) that we still find in the modern 
East ; the poor dwelt in mere clay huts, such as those 
occupied by the modern felldhin . 

The tombs had an architecture of their own. Where possible, 
they were long galleries hewn in the rock (especially at Thebes). 
The pyramid ' was the characteristic form of royal tombs from 
dyn. 3 to dyn. 12, and was frequently imitated by private persons 
on a smaller scale, and in brick instead of stone. 

The question has very often been asked how the 
Egyptians erected edifices of such stupendous size, and 
monolithic monuments 8 that would tax the skill even of 
our age of improved mechanical appliances. It would 



Fig. 7.—Ramses II.’s Great Rock Temple at Abu-Simbel. 


This was relieved by the abundance of ornaments upon 
walls and pillars, and by the polychromy. 

That the ornamentation was originally derived from the forms 
of certain plants is seen especially in the ornamental columns 2 
•xn Av/Aii with capitals. 3 They represent the lotus- 
Oi. Arcm- fl ower both j n f u n bloom and in bud, bundles, 
tecture. of papyrus, and palm-trees (often strongly con- 


1 Bronze was called hesmen, a word connected with 
(Brugsch), which may be an Egyptian loan-word (cp Metals). 

2 A X 7 X 7 3 After the manner of the caryatides of 


fill 


Greek art, figures of Osiris are frequently 
used ; but these always lean against a pillar. 


The head of Hathor (with cow’s ears) 


(perhaps origin¬ 


ally an ox-skull) as a capital for columns is the only other ancient 
instance of the human form being employed in architecture. 


be very wrong to ascribe these achievements to the use 
of complicated machinery. Everything was done in 
the simplest possible way, by an unlimited command of 


1 This can be said also of the famous fluted columns of Beni- 
hasan, which remind one strongly of the Doric column. 

3 So Wi. ; see Beth-SHemesh, 4; and 
tehen. cp Massebah. 


I 


Female sphinxes (re- 
presenting queens) 


O 


’A 


® For example, an obelisk at Thebes 108 feet 
high, or the colossus of Memnon (height 64 feet, 
weight 1175 tons). Fragments of a statue found at 
Tams indicate a figure originally 80-90 feet high. 
Each of these objects was sculptured from one stone. 
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human forces ; and we have to admire far more the 
energy than the engineering skill. Pictures show how 
immense monolithic monuments were moved over wooden 
rollers, smaller stones on a sledge (see Fig. 8). 

The influence of Egyptian civilisation upon Syria appears 
strongly in its metrology. For example, the Egyptian 

oo Measure* corn-measureEphah (<&ol<pt, Egyptian 
sa. measures. 6pe ^_ i e > , measure') and the liquid 

measure Hln (Egyptian kain(u ), 'pot') were adopted by 
the Hebrews. The weight system (i deben — i.e. , 90-96 
grammes or lb.—had 10 kidet of 140 grains) was 
decimal, in opposition to the Babylonian sexagesimal 
system. The cubits, however,—the large or royal cubit 
of 0.525 metres (about 20^ inches), and the small cubit 
of 0.450 metres (about 17^ inches), which existed side 
by side (subdivisions being the span, palm, finger, etc.) 
—are said to be borrowed from Babylonia (?). The 
subject is very complicated, and some measures—such 
as the largest measure of area, the <rxwos (said to 
contain 12,000 cubits?)—present great difficulties. 

On the other hand, it is certain that in Egypt a form 
of money very similar to our present coin was used— 
rings or thick wire in spiral form (deben ) 1 originally of 



Fig. 8. —Dragging a statue of Dhut-hotep. After Lepsius. 

The statue, resting on a sledge, is being dragged by^ four rows of men supposed to be in parallel 
lines on the ground. Above them are ‘ the whole population of the city ’ come out to do homage. The 
man standing on the knee of the statue gives the signal to the men below ; the man on its foot pours 
water on the ground in front of the sledge. Above the latter is Her-heb with a vessel of incense (?). 
Below the statue are men with water-buckets and wood, also three overseers; behind the statue the 
retinue of the governor. 


The shape of garments constantly varied, according to fashion: 
but we can observe that in the earliest times men were satisfied 
with simple raiment, a short skirt being sufficient even for noble¬ 
men. Later, these wore several suits, one over another, skilfully 
plaited. The fanciful and archaic dress of the king, with his 
manifold double and triple symbolical crowns, 1 would require a 
chapter for itself. Dignitaries were distinguished by their staffs, 2 
also by the flagellum,3 the signet-ring, 4 and the necklace. 5 

For men and women alike the commonest adornment 
was the wearing of ornaments of precious metal, or at 
least flowers, 6 round the neck. Such collars of gold 
were the principal decoration given by the king as a 
reward to faithful officers or brave soldiers. Princes 
and some priests had their hair tied in a tress 7 on one 
side of the head. Painting of the eyelids, which in 
Syria was reserved for women (2 K. 930), was practised 
by both sexes. A black stripe, formed by the so-called 
stibium (see Paint), outlined the eyes above, a green 
stripe below. 8 Unguents for the hair and body played 
a great part. Sandals (especially of papyrus) * were 
common ; shoes were rare. At night, the African head¬ 
rest 9 was used (originally in order not to disarrange the 
artificial head-dress), and the face covered. 

The Egyptians were just as ceremonious as other 
Orientals. The common mode of salutation was by 
dropping the arms ; 10 
prostration (* kissing the 
ground ’) marked highest 
respect; in prayer the 
hands were lifted up. 11 

Of their amusements the 
following may be men¬ 
tioned :—fowling (with the 
snare, or with the boomerang 
or throwing-stick), fishing, * 
and various games, such 
as that called mora by the 
modern Italians, and a kind 
of checkers, of which they 
were so fond that they sought 
to secure it by magic for the 
souls of the dead. Dancing 
was left chiefly to women, 
for the delight of spectators. 

Although religion de¬ 
clared all foreigners un¬ 
clean, the Egyptians were 
not hostile to foreign 
associations and influ¬ 
ences. In dynasties 18- 
20, indeed, imitation of 
Asiatic manners became 
such a fashion that the 


39. Dress, etc. 


copper, later also of gold, finally of silver. This metal, 

‘ white gold,' 2 not being found in Africa, had originally 
higher value than gold, but after 1600 B.c. it became more 
frequent, and soon was the common standard of money. 

The manners and customs of Ancient Egypt, 3 which 
the Greeks found to be in as direct opposition as possible 
to their own, were less different from 
those of the settled Semites. The 
Egyptians prided themselves on their great cleanliness 
(cp Gen. 41 14). They shaved their faces and clipped 
their hair (the priests shaved it off), wearing artificial 
beards 4 (at least at religious ceremonies) and wigs. 
Indeed, the chief decoration of the upper classes 
consisted of wigs of enormous size. Garments were 
made not, as with the Semites, of wool, but mostly of 
cleanly white linen. 

1 _ ■ — ■) 2 This is what the hieroglyphic expression 

means. It would seem that ‘ electron,’ gold with 
1 ■ J an admixture of silver, called wesem (the initial is 

doubtful, the connection with aorj/xos improbable) 
also had higher value than gold. 

3 On this and most of the preceding subjects see Erman, 
Egyptian Life (ET 1894). The admirable pioneer work of 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs ('36), is, in its text at least, 
completely antiquated; as ylso is the second edition, by Birch 
(’78). Very concise, and (in part) very readable, is Brugsch, 
Die sEgyptologie (’81) ; but he is too much averse from Erman’s 
critical division of periods. It would be out of place 
here to attempt to trace the various developments of 
Egyptian manners during 3000 years ; the biblical period 
(1600 to 500 B.C.) is what chiefly concerns us. 


J 


educated had to a large extent Semitic names and spoke 
a mixture of Egyptian and Canaanitish. A strong re¬ 
action, however, seems to have set in especially after 
800 B.C. 

The names used by the Ancient Egyptians 12 were less 
poetic than those of the civilised Semites. Simple 
M names, such as ‘little' (se/y )—sometimes 

0. Names. even , dwarf’ (nm, d[n]rf )—‘fair face,’ ‘big 
headed ’ ( sisoy ), ' cross-eyed ’ ( komen ), prevail, especially 
in the earlier period. ' I wished,•’ 4 1 saw,’ ‘he cried,’ etc. 
refer to circumstances of birth,etc. 1 Maternal uncle’ ( sen- 
mau\et\ ‘ mother’s brother ’) is not uncommon (see Kin¬ 
ship). Some names are intended for good omens or to 
express parental pride :—hou nofer , 4 the good day’; 
nefer -(or was-)hau , ‘good (or prosperous) circum- 





■m 

^<29 l 


(originally the 
common sign of 
boyhood). 

. The Asiatic custom of painting the nails red with 
hennah was also known. 

' ’x ' 


'h T S 


12 The material is collected in Lieblein, 
and ’02). The fullest discussion, comparatively speaking, will 
found in Erman, Egypt. 


Diet, de noms (’71 
ill be 
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stances’; usertesen, ' their wealth' (i.e ., of the parents); 
‘mother’s ornament’ ( bcs-n-mauet ), 'the land in joy’ 
(ta-m-refout), 'gold in Heliopolis,’ 'gold on the way,’ 
' coming in peace’ (or ' luck,’ y-m-hotep). Names 

of animals of all sorts are used: not only ‘lion,’ 
' monkey,' 'dog,’ 'frog' (kr//r), ' tadpole’ ( hcfentt ), etc., 
but also names of unclean animals : ‘ mouse ’ {pin) and 
' pig ’ ( riret ) are favourite girls’ names. Comical 

names, such as wc should have expected a superstitious 
nation to dread as ill-omened, are met with. Thus, e.g. 
(Liebl. 1784), an unfortunate infant retained for life the 
designation 'offal-swallower’ ('m-bwd'). The Egyptians 
evidently attached less importance to the name than 
was usual with other nations. The many senseless 
syllables—mere babblings, such as Ay, Ata, Teye — 
which can be explained only as pet names (like the 
English Bob, Tom, and Dick)—confirm this. 

Names with a religious signification were, of course, 
quite frequent. They praise a god (Ptah is beautiful, 
powerful, etc.)— e.g ., Set-naht(e) ' S. (is?) strong.’ 
Amen-cm-het , ' Amon in the first place,’ extols a 
local god over the others. * Beloved by ’ or ' loving ’ 
a god (mer [vulgar, mey -, mi-] Amun , 1 me(r)-en(e)- 
Ptah), ‘Amon is satisfied’ (Amen-hotep), etc., are 
common ; even ' dog of Horus’ occurs. Sobk-em-sauf, 
'the god S. (stands) behind him,' and the like, boast 
of divine protection. The ‘ sons ’ and ' daughters' of 
all possible gods are very common ; but of ' brothers ’ 
of a god only two or three doubtful examples are known. 
Ameny, Se/oy, ‘of Amon, of Set,’ ns(i)-Bi-?i-dede, 
'belonging to Mendes,* and the thankful p-ed-Amn?i, 
whom ' Amon gave, ’ belong to the same category. ‘ Amon 
in (his) ship, in (his) festival (cp Har-cm-hebe, of Horus), 
and in (his) rising,* may be intended as comparisons. 
In 'Isis in the marshes' and ‘Horus in the lake’ we 
have examples of mythological allusions— Rci-mes-su 
(T* apLeaarjs), ' the sun begot him,’ Dhut(i)-mose , 'the 
god Thout born’ (i.e., incarnate), say a good deal. 
Very remarkable is the late usage of employing the 
name of the divinity itself— e.g., Isis , Hor (not Osiris, 
which would be too ill-omened), Har-pe-hrad (H. the 
child), Har-si-ese (H. the son of Isis), IJons(u )—deities of 
the Osirian circle and the goddess of love Hat-hor , 
(paraphrased in 'mistress of Bybios’; cp § 14) being, in 
particular, very common. 2 

The more complicated names were introduced, for 
the most part, by the kings (e.g., Nefcr-ke-re , 'fine 
is the double of the Sun,’ etc.), who, from dynasty 
5 onwards, always had two names; these and the 
various regular titles and surnames were imitated or 
exaggerated by loyal subjects. Loyalty is frequently 
expressed by names such as ' King X. is satisfied, well, 
powerful,’ which were regarded as specially suitable for 
holders of office. Sometimes these names are as long 
as Babylonian names. Of foreign names, Semitic 
formations were quite popular from dynasty 18 onwards 
(see § 39), Libyan names even before dynasty 22; later 
we meet with Ethiopie and other names. 

In treating the history 3 of Egypt, we find the 
greatest difficulty 4 in the chronology. The Egyptians 

1 Standing alone, or at the end of a compound name, the 
god’s name was probably pronounced Amon, later Amun (Copt. 
AMOYN); elsewhere (cp Heb. construct state), Amen. 

2 In the earliest examples, however, the possessive-ending 
-y may be supplied. This could be suppressed in writing, as 
was the case in the earliest Hebrew orthography. 

3 Maspero’s huge History of the Ancient Orient (three 
volumes, 1895 to 1899) is perhaps best up to date, and specially 
valuable for its ample references; but its system of trans¬ 
literation of names will be found confusing. Petrie’s History 
of Egypt, still [1000] incomplete, is a very useful collection of 
material and the best available work in English. An English 
Meyer, however,— i.e ., a readable history—by the side of the 
English Wiedemann (Petrie), is still a desideratum. 

4 Another great difficulty is the transcription of names. The 
reader must bear in mind that Egyptian was written (like primi¬ 
tive Hebrew, only still more ‘ defectively ’) without vowels. It 
is full of abbreviations; letters (especially liquid consonants) are 
often suppressed; and some confusion of » and n, r and 1, etc., is 
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had no eras, but reckoned by the years of their kings. 

41 Sources For P ractical use ]on S lists of kings 
of History ^ad to ^ kept. The only list preserved 
™ (at Turin) is very fragmentary, and the 
extracts from Mangtho (Maveduv; Mai 'cdibs in Euseb.), 
a priest of Sebennytos, 1 about 270 B.c., the only Egyptian 
historian in the Greek language, have come down in a 
greatly corrupted state. 2 Besides, even in their original 
state, both sources (especially ManStho) seem to have 
been far from the attainment of absolute correctness. 
For convenience sake, we retain Mangtho’s reckoning of 
thirty-one dynasties (down to the Ptolemies), although his 
dynasties are not always correctly divided, and his 



offerings to Plah-sokar-Osiris on behalf of 76 famous 
ancestors. 

First line : Mny, Tty, etc. 

Second line : Merenre’-Meht-m-saf, Neterkare', etc. 

Third line : Sety I. repeated. 

chronological data cannot be safely used without a 
searching criticism. The attempts to use astrological 
dates— e.g., the fixed or Sothis year (see Chronology, 
§ 19)—have been, so far, not very successful. 3 

Champollion placed the beginning of dynasty 1 in 5867 n.c., 
Boeckh in 5702, Mariette in 5004 ; Petrie has placed it in 4777 ; 
Lepsius brought it down to 3892 ; and some have tried to bring 
it down much lower than 3000 b.c. 

An accurate chronology for Egypt is possible, 
accordingly, only after 700 b.c. (Chronology, § 20). 

' Approximate dates can be given—thanks to the 
synchronism afforded by the 'Amarna tablets—back 
to about 1600 (id., § 22). Thus far, there is no hope 
that the gaps in the Hvksos period and the preceding 

allowed. The Coptic forms are our greatest help towards re¬ 
covering the pronunciation ; but they frequently differ from the 
ancient language as much as might be expected after a develop¬ 
ment of 3000 years. Hence the greatest confusion reigns in 
Egyptological literature, some names being current in as many 
as a dozen forms. Every change of philological theory" brings 
about a change of transliteration, and those who see the 
trouble which this causes are returning, as much as possible, to 
the Greek transliterations, where there are such, of Herodotus, 
Manetho, etc. Where, as often, there are none, this way of 
escaping the difficulties of wild guessing at the pronunciation 
fails. [How a different theory, which has the same object, works 
out, may be seen from Petrie's History already referred to.] The 
present writer has tried to be as conservative of customary forms 
as possible. 

1 Hardly 'high priest of Heliopolis,' as later sources state. 
His dynasties are arbitrary groups of kings disagreeing with 
those, e.g., of the Turin papyrus. 

2 Extracted by Julius Alncanus, Eus., and Sync, (also partly 
in Jos.). Handy editions in C. Muller ( Historic:' Graci 
Minores, ii.) and Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal History, 
i. The Turin fragments are best edited by Wilkinson [’51]. 
Selections of kings’ names in the ‘ tablets ’ of Abydus (2) (Seti I.; 
see above, fig. 9), Sakkarah (private, temp. Ramses II.) and 
Kamak (Thutmosis III.). Cp De Roug6, Recherches sur les 6 
premiers dynasties [’66]. Also Brugsch and Bouriant, Le livre 
des Rois [’87] (Lepsius, Kd'nigsbuch [’58], antiquated). 

3 Lepsius, Chronologic dcr Agypter (? 49), etc., all antiquated. 
Recent attempts by Mahler, ZA, ’89 ff ., are followed by some, 
e.g., by Petrie, but disputed by others ; cp §§ 50, 56. 
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dynasties (13 and 14) will ever be filled up so as to 
allow similar certainty for the earliest times, although, 
e.g., dynasty 12 is fairly well known now [but see i 
col. 1237,11.3]. Modern writers have therefore, for the 
most part, given up trying to form complete chrono- | 
logical systems. The material at command is in- I 
sufficient. At present the efforts of scholars are directed 
to finding minimum approximate dates. 

Apart from the division into thirty-one dynasties 
(down to Alexander, according to Manfitho), Egyptian 
p . , history is commonly divided into three I 
eno S. g reat p er i 0 d s ; j, the Ancient Empire 
(Memphitic), dynasties 1-6 ; dynasties 7-10 may already 
be reckoned to ii. the Middle Empire: dynasties 11-13 1 
(Theban period); the New Empire, from dynasty 17-18 
to the end (Theban, Bubastide, Sai'tic, etc. periods). 

The earliest history (before King Menes ; see below) is 
filled by Egyptian tradition thus : first with the successive 
reigns on earth of the various gods (on the chronology 
the Egyptians, of course, disagreed very greatly), and 
then for 13,400 years with those of the Semsu-Hor, 
‘followers of (the Sun-god) Horus'—an expression 
absolutely equivalent to ‘ancestors’ (Mangtho renders 
it awkwardly by v 4 kv€$ or ijpwc $). Egyptologists are 
agreed that most probably this long period of kings too 
obscure to be enumerated, was the time during which 
Egypt was st iH divided, and that the first historic king 
was the ruler who united the two kingdoms ; but see 
below on Menes, § 44. 

The Egyptian traditions are unanimous that originally 
there were two kingdoms. The first was that of * the 

43. Prehistoric. ■ Southem Land '' ahna. with 

the twin cities Kehbet (Eileithyia, now 
El-Kab) and Nehen (Hieraconpolis, opposite Eileithyia) 
for capital, and a king styled s{uf)tni, who wore the 
white crown. 1 It had as emblem a kind of rush. 2 The 
second kingdom, whose rulers 3 wore the red crown, 4 
and resided in Buto (anciently Pe ), was to-emhyt(i ), 4 the 
Northern Land,’ which had as its emblem the lotus(?) 5 
plant. 0 Even the Roman emperors were still styled 
4 king of the Upper and the Lower country,’ 7 and were 
represented as such with the two crowns combined. 8 It 
is unlikely, however, that any monument yet discovered 
goes back to the period of the separate kingdoms. 

Still older is the division of Egypt into forty-two 
vofxoi or counties (thirty-six to forty-seven in Roman 
times after many changes), twenty-one of Upper and 
twenty-one of Lower Egypt. Each nonios had its own 
god (and totem?) and its own capital, and kept its dis¬ 
tinct frontiers, its coat of arms, etc. down to very recent 
times. We may see in these counties, accordingly, 
traces of prehistoric kingdoms or tribes. 

The beginnings of Egyptian civilisation reach back 
to this remote period. On the other hand, some 
barbarous survivals from it may be found in the later 
religion (see above, § 13), as also, among other things, 
in the decoration of the king, who always wore a leather 
appendage fastened to his short skirt 9 (the whole re¬ 
minding one of a lion’s skin with tail). The recent 

attempts, especially those of Hommel, to prove the proto- ! 
Babylonian ( 4 Sumerian ’) origin of the whole primeval 
culture of Egypt, imply, at least, great exaggerations. 
Some Semitic (not Sumerian) elements of culture seem 
to be noticeable in prehistoric times, and one or another 
trace of indirect Babylonian influence (through the 
Semites) might be admitted ; but all these influences 
are very insignificant in comparison with the elements 
of native origin. Thus the general conception of 

C 3T c h ar e |^ " i 

4 (* / (pronounce approximately ebyatt). 

6 See Griffith in Bcnihasan 3, 9 (Arch. Survey, v.). 
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pictographic writing might perhaps be borrowed from 
the Euphrates valley; but not a single sign taken 
from the Babylonian system can be found. Egyptian 
writing bears a thoroughly African stamp, no less than 
Egyptian art, manners, etc. 

Recent investigations have revealed many traces of 
the earliest population—that of about the time of the first 
44 First historical dynasty. 1 The Egyptians 
were more pastoral then than later ; their 
yn s s. f ooc j ( ^eir burial customs, and so forth 
were still barbarous. 2 Already, however, they possessed 
the art of writing (greatly differing in detail, indeed, from 
the later system), and, at least at the courts of the kings, 
most arts were practised (though not as highly developed 
as in dyn. 3). It is still an open question whether the 
tomb (not the burning-place) of the first historical king 
Meny (Menes of the Greeks) has recently been discovered 
at Nakadeh, 3 near the old city of A 'ubt (or Nebut, the 
same name as Ombos), the abode of the god Set (cp 
§ 15 ; fig. 9 shows a tablet found at the same place 
bearing in archaic writing the word inn ). 4 Tombs of 



a b 


Fig. 10.—So-called Tablet of Menes. 

An ivory plate found by De Morgan at Nakadeh : a , from a 
photograph ; b, outlined from a photograph ( b after L. 
Borchardt, Sitznngsberichte der Berlinischen A bad ante 
der Wissenschaften , 33io 54_/C [’97]). It figures and de¬ 
scribes the funereal outfit of the deceased king. 

eight kings (of about dyn. 1) have been excavated near 
Abydos (at Umm el-Ga'ab) and the names of several 
other kings found there. 5 We see now why ManStho 
said that dynasty 1 proceeded from This (Egyptian 
Tint, modern Girgeh?), near Abydos. That would 
explain the superiority of Upper Egypt over the northern 
country, perhaps also the spread of the Osiris-worship 
of Abydos over all Egypt. As regards the unification 
of Egypt see § 42, although it may be that the later 

1 See (with reserve) De Morgan, Rccherchcs sur les origines 
de r Bgypte (’96 and ’97). He correctly refers Petrie's excavations 
in ‘ Nagiida and Balias ’ (’96) here. 

2 For example, even the hyaena was fattened and eaten. The 
cannibalism that some have alleged, however, seems to be only 
the second burial (i.e., reburial after cleaning the bones of flesh), 
a practice that is still to be found, e.g., in New Guinea, and is 
to be connected with the first attempts at embalming. Cutting 
the dead in pieces in imitation of the fate of Osiris (cp § 14) 
was also customary during the first dynasties. That several 
early kings were burned with their whole tomb, although the 
later Egyptians dreaded nothing more than incineration, is a 
theory that has not been confirmed. Most of the cities of Egypt 
go back to this primeval period ; within it, Heliopolis (On) was, 
evidently, the most important city ; at least, its religious author¬ 
ity reached far. 

3 De Morgan, Recherches , ii. (’97), and SBA IV, ’97, p. 1054. 

4 The word inn seems (so Wiedemann) to designate the tomb, 
not the king. 

5 Amelineau, Fouilles cTAbydos (’9 6 ff.')’, more exhaustively, 
’99. Quibell's finds at Hieraconpolis, 1900, Petrie, Royal Tombs. 
An accurate arrangement and chronological determination of 
the earliest names of kings is not yet possible ; neither can their 
names be transliterated with certainty. 
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Egyptian scholars, in beginning history with Menes, 
acted arbitrarily or on unknown grounds, omitting those 
of Menes’ predecessors whom they were unable to 
classify. It is not impossible that some of the ancient 
kings of This precede him. On the tradition that 
Menes built Memphis, and on the great sphinx near that 
city, cp Memphis. 

Of dynasty 2 (six to nine kings) we knew before 
only that the temple and worship of the kings Sendy 
(Sethenes in Manfctho) and Per-eb-scn arc mentioned 
perhaps a century later. 

From dynasty 3 (nine kings) we have on monuments (hardly 
contemporary) the cult of Neb-ka or Ncbkau-re . King Zoser 
built the remarkable stepped (/.*., unfinished) pyramid at 
Sakkarah. (The pyramid as a form of royal tomb does not seem 
to have been known in dynasties 1 and 2.) His name has been 
found engraved upon the mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
We may conclude that the copper-mines of the Sinaitic desert, 
from which the Egyptians drew almost all the copper so neces¬ 
sary for tools in the copper age, were already in the hands even 
of more ancient pharaons. Later, various stories were carried 
back to the kings of the first three dynasties ; sacred hooks were 
reported to have heen written by them, or found by, or under, 
them ; but all these traditions seem to be apocryphal. 

The lists of kings drawn up in the fourteenth century 
B.C., upon which we have to rely for many names, are 
mere selections (not trustworthy even for the succession 
of the names). The whole period of dynasties 1 to 3, 
therefore, probably included at least 600 years (779, 
ManGtho), possibly double that time. Thus Menes 
might be placed near 4000 B. c. 

Dynasty 4 lies in the full light of history (soon after 
3000 B. C.?). King Snefru(i), who founded it, seems 

,, n to have been a great ruler. Later 
* ^ n ’ stories report that he had to fight 

with Asiatic tribes attacking Egypt near Memphis, 
where already earlier pharaohs had to build a large 
fortification, ’ the king’s wall,' against raids through 
Goshen. Some places founded there by Snefru(i) 

confirm the essentially historical character of these 
reports. At Wady Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
he opened a new mine for copper and greenstone 
(malachite, which the Egyptians held in strange esteem). 
His tomb is the irregular pyramid of Meidum. 

The next kings, the Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus 
of Herodotus (Hufu(i), Ha'f-re', and Men-ka(u)-re* of 
the monuments), are the builders of the three largest 
pyramids at Gizeh, stupendous works which were never 
surpassed (see Memphis). Evidently the strength of 
Egypt was overtaxed by these gigantic constructions, 
for the pyramids of all subsequent kings ( Ra-ded-f , 
&epses-ka-f} etc.) show a considerable falling-off. 

Dynasty 5 is called Elephautinic by Mangtho. This 
would indicate that the warlike Nubians, already em- 
5 th D ployed as mercenaries in that early 
y ‘ time, acquired sufficient influence to 
establish their leaders as kings. 2 This dynasty (nine to 
eleven kings, reigning about 150 years) marks the zenith 
of Egyptian art (see above, § 36). The last king ,Unas 
( IVenys ; Onnos , ManStho), built the earliest of the five 
pyramids at Sakkarah which have preserved in the in- ( 
scriptions on the walls of their burial chambers so valu¬ 
able a collection of religious and magical texts (see 
above, § 20), texts dating in part from prehistoric times, 
and already in dynasty 5 not all perfectly intelligible. 3 

Unas has left, in the so-called Mastabat-el-Far‘aun (Pharaoh’s 
bench), near Sakkarah, the basis of one of those strange colossal 


1 The romantic queen Nitucris of Herodotus is legendary. 
She is a disfigured princess of dynasty 26. 

2 The hypothesis that Egypt was ever conquered by Nubians 
or Trog(l)odytes as a nation cannot be upheld. The soldiery of 
Egypt, however, was derived mostly from the southernmost 
counties, where the people, from the mountain range of Silslleh, 
were of somewhat mixed character (exactly as now;, and therefore 
more warlike. 

3 Maspero, Les Inscriptions dcs pyramid*s de Saqqarah , 

1894 (reprinted from Recneil, 3 to 14), gives these texts along 

with meritorious attempts at full translations. The grammar 
of the pyramid-texts remains to he written. Their archaic style 
has preserved many inflections lost in later Egyptian. 


monuments of half-pyramidal character 1 which were erected 
by many of the kings of that time. Their purpose is obscure; 
we only know that they were, like the obelisks, for the cult of 
the Sun-god. 

Dynasty 6 (five kings, about 140 years, beginning 
with Tety or Atoty ) had powerful rulers, especially Pepy 

47 fith Tlvn ( read A P°Py ? ) l -> a S reat builder, 

' b y ‘ the founder of Memphis proper. He 
waged war, not only with the ‘ sand-dwelling * nomads 
of the Sinaitic desert, but also in Palestine, which he 
seems to have been the first (?) to claim as tributary terri¬ 
tory. 2 The kingdom, however, was more and more 
decentralised, and at the end of dynasty 6 went to pieces. 
It must be mentioned that under Pepy {Apopy) II. Nefer - 
ka-re (reigning, according to the best traditions, ninety- 
four years, perhaps the longest reigti in the world’s 
history) we find records of a great commercial expedition, 
a nomarch of Elephantine being sent by the king to the 
Sudan near Khartum to obtain one of the dwarfs from 
the woods of Central Africa 4 for the sacred dances.’ 3 

Most kings of dynasties 3-6 (Man£tho calls dynasty 
2 as well as dynasty 1 Thinitic, dynasties 3, 4, and 6 
Memphitic) had their residences near Memphis, though 
not at the same place; many kings built 4 their city ’ 
afresh, a work rendered easy by the light material 
employed. 

The practice was for each king to build his pyramid west of 
his own city, in the desert; it is this alone, in fact, that enables 
us to guess the site of the city. Gradually Memphis proper 
became the permanent capital. 

Dynasties 7 to 11 form an obscure period (only about 
twenty-five kings known, many more lost), full of the 
j. struggles of the Nomarchs, the princes 

48. Uyns. 7 - 11 . of the smalI counties. 


Dynasties 7 and 8 are called Memphitic, 9 and 10 came from 
Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt (see Hanes). These Heracleo- 
politans had unceasing wars with rival kings in Thebes, whom 
they seem never to have completely subdued. Manetho mentions 
only one great king among the Heracleopolitan kings, Achthoes 
(Egyptian, Hty ; pronounce Ehtoy), whom he describes as cruel— 
i.e., a powerful warrior. 

Finally, the Theban rulers from whom the eleventh 
dynasty descended gained the superiority. 

Almost all these kings, whose number is doubiful (Petrie nine, 
others five or six) had the name Ante /or that of MentuJiotep. 
Of the last king of this dynasty, S'anh-ka-re\ we know that he 
sent an expedition through the desert east of Koptos to build a 
ship on the Red Sea and to sail to Punt for incense. Such ex¬ 
peditions to Punt (the Abyssinian and Somali coast of our days) 
occur under several kings of the next (twelfth) dynasty: the 
earliest mentioned is one under Assa (Yssy) of dynasty 5. 

The new line, of seven kings, was founded by Amen - 
em-het I ., who subdued the rebel nomarchs after hard 
, ~ fighting. One of the classic books, ' the 
4 y ‘ instructions of Amenemhe’t ’ ( i. e. , in¬ 

structions how to rule), 4 professes to have been written 
by him when, tired of reigning, he abdicated after 
escaping a conspiracy against his life. His son Usertesen 
(Wesertesen) /. erected the temple of which the obelisk 
of Heliopolis is the only trace. He was buried in 
the pyramid of Lisht. Usertesen II. , who succeeded 
Amenemhe't II., built the pyramid of Illahun. His 
workers inhabited the city on the spot now called Kahun, 
where Petrie found valuable antiquities. 5 

Usertesen II. seems to have begun to favour the part of 
Egypt now called Fa(i)yum— i.e. , * the lake,’ in antiquity 
V r\ n to-sei, 4 the lake-country ’—the Arsinoite 
. a(i)y m. nome t ^ e Ptolemies. This is a de¬ 


pression in the Libyan desert into which the branch of 
the Nile now called Bahr-Yusuf flows, forming a lake, 
now called Birket-Karun, and irrigating one of the most 
fruitful parts of Egypt (properly an oasis ; see above, 


1 A A similar monument from dynasty 5 has been found 

* ■» near Riga. 

2 See the so-called inscriplion of Una, RPfi) 2 1-10. For the 
reference to Palestine, see WMM, As. u. Rur. ZZ. Petrie found 
in Deshiisheh pictures from a similar war, which seem to belong 
to the same time ( OLZ 1 248). 

3 Tomb at Aswan ; inscription first published by Schiaparelli. 

4 Best translation, Griffith, ZA t ’97, p. 35 ; Worlds Best Lit. 
5323. 

5 The collection of the ‘ Petrie or Kahun papyri’ (ed. Griffith, 
’97), to which we have so often to refer. 
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§ 4). The Nile had been flowing into this depression 
even in prehistoric times ; 1 but some improvements must 
have been made in irrigation by the kings of dynasty 12, 
especially by A menemket III., who succeeded U sertescn 
III. At least he is the king Moeris to whom Herodotus 
erroneously ascribed even the digging (!) of 1 Lake 
Moeris’ (thirty-five miles long even now, much more in 
antiquity); his ‘two pyramids' (i.e. , large bases), with 
colossal statues of ‘king Moeris,’ were discovered by 
Petrie near Biahmu. 2 The pyramid of Amenemhet III. 
stands at Hawara, where only insignificant remains 
betray the site of the labyrinth built by the same king. 
The classical writers describe it as a gigantic structure 
equal to the pyramids of Gizeh. Amenemhet IV. and 
a queen Sebk-nofru (or - nefrow) close this dynasty (194 
years, beginning about 2100 B.c.?), 3 which the Egyp¬ 
tians, not without justice, considered as the greatest of all. 
The land was flourishing, art well developed, and 
literature in its golden age,—at least according to 
Egyptian taste. Most of the works used as classics in 
the schools were written while this dynasty reigned (see 
above, § 21). Many temples and public construc¬ 
tions were erected. Conquests were made in Nubia (not 
in Syria; 4 only the old copper mines near Sinai were 
used). All kings were active in subduing Wawat (N. of 
Nubia) and Kosh (Cush of the Bible, in the S.) for the 
sake of the gold mines of that country; Usertesen III. 
finally fixed his frontier south of the second cataract 
and fortified it by two large fortresses (now called 
Semneh and Kummeh) on the two banks of the Nile. 

For the student of the OT the most interesting monument of 
this period is the famous wall-painting of Beni Hasan (part of 
it given in colours in Riehm, HWB^i) which was formerly ex¬ 
plained as representing the immigration of Abraham or Jacob (cp 
Joseph ii., § 8). The inscriptions that accompany the painting 
inform us, however, that a caravan of ‘37 Asiatics from the 
desert-country' came, not as immigrants, but as traders 5 with 
metallic eye-paint ( mesdemet; cp § 39), evidently from the 
copper mines near Sinai. The chief, Ab-sa(y) {i.e., Abishai?), 
presents two ibexes to his customer, the nomarch. In Middle 
Egypt such direct commercial relations seem to have been less 
frequent than in the north. The illustration of the costumes 
of the age of Hebrew immigration is most valuable (observe the 
weapons, the war-axe, the boomerang—an elaborate one, as the 
sign of the chief—the travelling shoes, the lyre, etc.). 

Dynasties 13 and 14 again show the consequences of 
decentralisation—anarchy, wars of nomarchs competing 

51 13 th and for the crown ’ some kings ruling only a 
14 th Dvrs ^ ew months,altogether at least 140 princes, 
3 ’ many evidently contemporaneous. The 

names of many kings, which imitate the names of dynasty 
12, or at least point to the Faiyum and its god Sobk 
(such names as Sebk-sauf, Sebk-hotep ), show that they 
claimed descent from dynasty 12. Dynasty 14 is said 
to have come from Xois, in the W. Delta, and perhaps 
shows us Libyan elements penetrating into Egypt. 

At the height of this confusion (about 1800 B.C.?) 
came the foreign invasion of the so-called Hyksos (or 
52 Hvksos Russos?), who overran Egypt easily. 

3 * Much has been conjectured as to the 

origin of these mysterious strangers; but nothing certain 

1 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 447. 

2 Petrie ('Illahun ) thinks, with Major Brown, that the special 
merit of these kings consisted, not in digging basins, but in 
dyking off ground from the lake. The inscriptions furnish no 
evidence one way or the other. At present, the surface of the 
lake is considerably below the level of the sea. Some urge 
that this is due to the hollowing out of the bed, and that, in 
antiquity, it may have been high enough to allow use of the 
lake as a reservoir for the irrigation of the country with the 
help of sluices, as described by classical writers (Strabo, etc.). 
This view, however, is now more and more abandoned. 

3 Recently discovered papyri seem to furnish (by a dated 
rising of Sirius) an exact astronomical date for Usertesen III. 
According to this the beginning of his reign fell between 1876 
and 1873 b.c. This would assign to the 12th dynasty the period 
1906-93 to 1786-83. 

•I It is very questionable whether the story of the Egyptian 
nobleman Se-nuhyt (spelt also Sanehat, etc.) who, under User¬ 
tesen I., fled to Palestine, and as adventurer became a prince 
there, contains any considerable historical element. It is trans¬ 
lated in RPP) 2 11. 

5 See WMM, As. u. Bur. 36. 
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can be stated. It seems that they were not Semites (the 
etymology Hyk[u]-sos, ‘ shepherd-kings,’ is probably 
not from Man£tho himself), but Mitannians, Hittites, or 
similar intruders from Eastern Asia Minor, who con¬ 
quered Syria and then Egypt. 1 The Hyksos kings 
Hey an, etc. (seven mutilated names in Manfitho) ruled 
over all Egypt and northwards as far as N. Meso¬ 
potamia. Later, they permitted Upper Egypt to have 
its own viceroys of Egyptian blood. These viceroys 
of Thebes (dynasty 17, three to five kings) finally threw 
off the yoke of the Hyksos Apopy II. The kings Skcnen- 
re (III.?) and Ka-mes (or - mose) died (the former, it 
would seem, in battle) during the long war ; finally 
Amosis I. ('Ah- or Y'ah-mose) took the last stronghold 
of the foreigners, their large fortress ‘A vapts ( Ha\t]wa ret), 
on the eastern frontier S. of Pelusium, somewhat after 
1600 b.c. (Mahler-Petrie, 1583). 

The duration of the Hyksos period is very uncertain ; 
it seems necessary to abandon ManStho's corrupted 
traditions (500 to 800 years in three dynasties) and to 
estimate it at about 200 years(?). 2 The foreigners are said 
to have worshipped their own (?) war-god ; 3 in all other 
respects they were soon Egyptianised. The immigra¬ 
tion of Israel has been assumed by patristic writers 
and many modern scholars (partly on very feeble grounds) 
to have occurred during their rule (under an "Airwcpis). 

Amosis I. (see above), the founder of dynasty 18, 
begins the New Empire, a period in which Egypt shows 
eo -IQ+V, TVtrn her P ower as a conquering nation. 

* * The warlike spirit had been aroused 
by the long war of independence ; an army had been 
created ; and the country was thoroughly centralised (the 
hereditary monarchs having given place to royal officers). 
All energy turned outwards, especially towards Asia. 
Amosis pursued the Hyksos, and conquered Palestine 
and Phoenicia. Amenophis I. (Amenhotep, circa 1570 
B.c. ; Mahler-Petrie, 1562) occupied Nubia again, at 
least to the third cataract. This king and his mother 
Nofrct-ari (or -ere) became, later, divine protectors of a 
part of the necropolis of Thebes, and are, therefore, 
frequently painted black as divinities of the nether¬ 
world. Thutmosis I. (Dhut[i]-mose; the transliteration 
Thothmes found in many books is not correct), circa 
1560 B.c. , completed the conquest of Nubia and pene¬ 
trated into Syria as far as to the Euphrates. We may, 
however, doubt whether he gained lasting results in the 
North. Even during his lifetime, the princess Hat- 
sepsut (or sepsewet , but not Hatasu , as was formerly 
read) or Makare came into power, and, after his 
death, she reigned, recognising her co-regents Thut¬ 
mosis II. and III. 4 at best as puppets. 

After her death Thutmosis III., in fierce hatred, tried to blot 
out her memory. Many monuments show her as a male 
king (with beard, etc.), a fact which has been explained perhaps 
too seriously. Formerly Egyptologists concluded that she had 
an unusually strong and active mind ; she may have been only 
an instrument in the hands of a court-party. She built the 
magnificent temple of Amon at ed-Der el-Bahri, commemorating 
in it, as one of the greatest events, the sending of several ships 
to the ‘ divine country,' the frankincense coast of Punt (cp § 48). 


1 The only inscription referring to their nationality (Stabl- 
'Antar, Rec. trav. 6) states that they brought with them many 
'ante — i.e., Syrians or Palestinians—but were themselves 
‘foreigners’— i.e., of a different race. All alleged sculptures 
with Hyksos portraits really belong to earlier periods: no 
Hyksos type has yet been found. The Kassite invasion of 
Babylonia hardly reached so far west. See on these questions, 
WMM, Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. '98, p. 107 ff. 

2 If we adopt the recently proposed date for the 12th dynasty 
(§ 50 n.) we can assign the Hyksos only about 100 years, or 
even less, beginning about 1680 b.c. 

3 We have, however, no evidence that they tried to force this 
cult as a monotheism upon the Egyptians. The later tradition, 
that their god had the Hittite name Suteh , seems erroneous: he 
was nothing but the Egyptian form of Setworshipped in Auaris. 

4 The succession and relationship of these three regents have 
recently been much disputed. According to some, they were 
all children of Thutmosis I., and Ha‘t-sepsut, the legal heiress 
to the crown, was married to Thutmosis III. More probably 
she was the wife of Thutmosis II. and the aunt of his son (by 
a concubine), Thutmosis III. 
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Thutmosis III. (who reigned alone from about 1515 
B.C. [Mahler, 1480], his official 23rd year) was, of the 
Th th pharaohs, the greatest warrior. He dc- 
. ii. " feated an alliance of the Syrians at 
mOBls . Megiddo anc ] made Syria as far as the 

Euphrates tri¬ 
butary, taking 
Carchem i s h, 
and ravaging 
even north¬ 
western Meso¬ 
potamia (Mit- 
a n n i ; see 
Assyria, § 28, 
and Mesopo¬ 
tamia). His re¬ 
ports of fourteen 
campaigns, 1 
and his lists of 
subjugated 
Palestinian 
cities, 2 of em¬ 
bassies from 
Assur, Sangar 
(middle of N. 
Mesopotamia), 
Cyprus, etc., 
are valuable 
sources of in¬ 
formation on 
Fig. ir.—Amenhotep IV. Supposed head of ancient West- 

the‘mask’that covered the mummy(?). __ A • 

(After l'etrie.) ern Asia. The 

enormous spoils 

and the tribute he commanded enabled him to be an 


active builder, especially in Karnak. 


Amenog/iis 11 . (about 1485; Petrie, 1449) maintained his 
Syrian dominion, which reached to the city of Ni (on the 
Euphrates or Orontes?), subduing revolts; so did Thutmosis 
IT., who also fought in Nubia. The latter, in consequence of 



Fig. 12. —Amenhotep IV. (and his wife) worshipping the solar 
disk ; the rays proceeding from which end in hands. (After 
Erman-bepsius.) 

a dream, dug out from the sand which covered it the great 
sphinx near the pyramids—a pious act which was, of course, 
useless. 

'Translations A’/N 1 ) 217 (doubtful); Griffith in Petrie’s 
History. 

2 See A’ P ( 2 ) 625, hut with caution. The editors are not 
Egyptologists. Maspero treated parts in Trans . Viet . Inst. 
and ZA, 1881, p. 119. The present writer hopes to publish a 
detailed study. 


I 


Amenophis {Amen-hotep ) III. {1450?) is remark¬ 
able for the love shown by him everywhere to his 
fair wife Teye, a (Libyan?) woman not of royal blood. 
The great find of Tell cl-'Amarna, an archive of 
Arn __ Q cuneiform tablets 1 containing despatches 
from P rinces of N * Syria, Assyria, Baby¬ 
lonia, Cyprus (Alasia), and from Amen- 
hotep’s vassal-kings in Jerusalem, Megiddo, etc., gives 
us a wonderful insight into his diplomatic relations, and 
into his marriages— e.g. , with two princesses of Mitanni 
(Osroene, capital probably Harran)—but also shows a 
growing neglect of his Syrian provinces, which fell to 
pieces under his successor. Amenophis III. built a 
large temple, before which were erected the famous 
colossal statues one of which became the ‘ singing 
image of Mernnon * of the Greeks. 

As we may conclude even from his portraits (figs. 10 
and 11), Amenophis IV. (1415 2 B.c. ) svas no ordin- 
56 Amen- ary man ' Bein S dissatisfied with the 
hoteo IV" confused religion of Egypt, he had the 
circa 1 Alt amazln S boldness to introduce the wor- 
a * ship of the sun-disk as the only god, 3 
persecuting especially the worship of Amon, whose 
name he tried to have erased from all monuments 
where it occurred. He changed his own name, in 
consequence, into Ahu-n-aten (or Veh(u)-n-aten), 
‘splendour (or spirit) of the sun-disk.' This great 
religious reform was accompanied by a revolt against 


the traditional conventionalism in art, which was 
supplanted by a bold and ugly realism. The change 
in religious literature is not less remarkable. The 
hymns now composed in praise of the Sun-god are the 
best productions of Egyptian religious literature. 
Amenophis even gave up his palaces at Amon’s city of 
Thebes, and built a new capital (at the modern el- 
’Amarna in Middle Egypt), called ‘horizon of the 
sun-disk.’ All these changes met with much resistance, 
and hardly had he died (about 1397) when all the results 
of his life-work were lost. His successor, Ay, had to 
return to the old traditions ; the temples of the sun-disk 
and the monuments of the heretical king were razed 
to the foundations, and Egyptian religion became more 
than ever mummified. 


Amenhotep IV.'s son-in-law Smenh - (others read S*a~) krt-re ', 
the former priest (‘divine father,’ a low rank) Ay, and Tuet- 
'anh-amun did not reign long in this turbulent time ; IJar-em - 
hebi (1380 b.c.?), formerly general and governor, established 

1 >cace and a firm government. To the delight of the priests, 
le completed the religious reaction. 

With Ramses (Ra'messu) 1 . we begin dynasty 19 
(about 1355 ; Petrie, 1327). Sethos 1 . (often called 

57 Dvn 19 Scti ’ E &yP tian Set °y' I 35 ° b.c.), like 
* 'his father, did not reign very long ; but 
he was active as a builder (Abydos, Thebes) and 
in foreign politics. He drove nomadic tribes (re¬ 
minding one of the Midianites and Amalckites of 
the OT) away from S. Palestine, and tried to 
regain Middle Syria. The Hittites (Heta of the 


1 I’est and most complete translations in KB 5 by Wi. ('96). 
Knudtzon has published the results of afresh collation of the 
tablets in licitr. zu Ass. 4 101-154 [99]. The language of these 
letters is Babylonian (the pharaoh’s own foreign despatches were 
written in this language of diplomacy), mixed with Canaanitish 
words or phrases ; often in a very faulty style. Some specimens 
of the non-Semitic languages of Mitanni and Cyprus occur. 

2 This approximate date, serving as a basis for our chronology 
of dynasties 18 and 19, is inferred from the Babylonian synchron¬ 
ism (see Chronology, §22). BurnaburiaS II. and Amenhotep 
IV. seem to have come to the throne about the same time. 
Assyriologists must obtain a better agreement on Iiurnaburias 
I I. and Ms predecessor Kada 5 man-Bel. From an exclusively 
Egyptological standpoint, the present writer would determine 
about 1380 (Petrie, 1383) as the minimum date. 1415 maybe a 
trifle too high, but not much. Wi.’s date for BurnabnriaS (1456 
n.C.) seems decidedly too high ; likewise Rost’s date (Mitt. 
Vorderas. Ges. 2228), 1438. 

3 This must not be ascribed to Asiatic influences. Although 
the Syrians were advanced enough to recognise the forces of 
nature in their gods more clearly than the Egyptians, the 
monotheistic idea was entirely a new creation. 
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Egyptians, Hatte of the Assyrians) from E. Asia 
Minor (Cappadocia) had conquered N. Syria,- — 
beginning in the reign of Amenophis IV. when 
‘Egypt was too weak to resist them. Their influence 
reached even to Palestine, and Sethos became en¬ 
tangled with them in a war, waged in the Lebanon 

__ TT region south of Kadesh. This war 

68. Ramses II. ® . . ,, , 

was taken up more energetically by 
circa 1340-1273. , . D f v TT /<- * • • 

/0 his son Ram\e)ses II. (Sesostns, circa 

1340-1273 B.C. ; see figs. 6, 12, and 4). He reconquered 
Phoenicia as far as Beirut in his 
second year, and in his fifth at¬ 
tacked the most important city 
of central Syria—Kadesh * in the 
Amorite country ’ (i.e. , near the 
N. end of the Lebanon, on the Or- 
ontes). His victory there over 
the Hittite force of war-chariots 
became (greatly exaggerated) 
the subject of many pictures 
and inscriptions (on the epic, 
see above, § 25), because the 
king was (against his will) per¬ 
sonally engaged in the fight. 
The war went on, however, till 
his twenty-first year, and Egypt 
was not always victorious — 
otherwise all Palestine would 
not have revolted. Ramses 
had to take the strong mountain- 
cities of Galilee (year 8), to 
punish the territory of Ephraim 
and Dan, and even to storm 
Askaluna (Askelon) and Gezer 
in the S. The treaty of peace 
(engraved upon a silver plate 
and preserved in a copy) was, 
however, favourable, leaving 
Palestine (inscriptions of Ram¬ 
ses have lately been found east 
of the Jordan) 1 and half of 
Phoenicia to Egypt. Ramses 
married a daughter of Hetaser 
the ‘ great king ’ of the Hittites. 
The rest of his long reign 
(sixty-seven years altogether) 
was peaceful. The conquests 
from Scythia to India, there¬ 
fore, ascribed to him (Sesos- 
Fiu. i3.—-MummyofRam- tris) by the Greeks, are pure 
graph tCr 3 P ° t0 * — a mere inference from 

his many buildings. 

As a builder (temples of Luxor, the Ramesseum, 
Abydos, etc.) Ramses surpassed all other pharaohs, 
although the amazing multitude of monuments bearing 
hts name is largely due to his erasure of the names of 
the ancient builders and usurpation of their works. 
Nubia also, which as far as Ben-Naga, S. of Khartum, 
had long before his time become an Egyptian pro¬ 
vince, was favoured with many constructions— e.g ., 
the huge rock-temple at Abu-Simbel (see fig. 7). The 
special favour of this great king, however, was directed 
towards ‘ the land of Rameses ’ or Goshen (see Goshen, 
i. § 4). This desert-valley, which was formerly reached 
only very irregularly by the Nile, he rendered fruitful 
by a canal, colonised it (with Syrians, too, and among 
them the 'Apuri, frequently alleged to have been 
Hebrew's), and built several cities in it, including a 
royal residence, the city of Rameses. Thus he would 
seem to be, according to Ex. 1 n, the pharaoh of the 
oppression ; and his son Menephthes (Me\r\neptah, 
see fig. 13; about 1273 B.C.) has, thus far, been 
generally assumed to be the pharaoh of the Exodus. 

| 1 The so-called ‘stone of Job,’ ZDPV, ’92, p. 206,. ZA, 31 100 
(’93). An Egyptian officer worshipped a Canaanitish goddess 
(called approximately El-kanaQ )-^ or §)apant ) on this spot. 
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The recent discovery of Meneptah’s inscriptions 
mentioning Israel as defeated, and evidently dwelling 
j . in Palestine, makes this view very 
srae . q Ues ti 0 nable. it is the opinion of the 
present writer that any chronological system of the 
Exodus must, at least, 
sacrifice Ex. 1 u (Pithom 
and Raamses), w'hich 
might be a gloss, and 
other details. Attempts 
to discover the name 
of Moses (the alleged 
1 Mesu’) in the time of 
Rameses II. have failed. 

There are indications 
that the Israelitish nation 
or, at least, some tribes Fig. 14.—Head of Meneptah, from 
— e.g ., ASHER ( q.V.> a bas-relief at Thebes.’ After 

§ 1)—were resident in Lepsius. 

Palestine at the beginning of dynasty 19, perhaps earlier 
(cp Israel, § 2). It must be left to future excavations 
to determine how far the biblical accounts need a critical 



revision, and whether the Exodus can be referred to 
earlier periods. 1 That the Habiri of the Amarna 
tablets (under Amenophis III. and IV., see above, 
§ 55 /) are identical with the immigrating Hebrews 
does not, however, seem to be satisfactorily proved (cp 
Israel, § 3). 

Me(r)neptah had for long to fight hard both with 
Libyans, who plundered the western part of the Delta, 

, , and with pirates who ravaged the 

60. Meneptah, coasts of Egypt and Syria Finally 

these pirates from Asia Minor (Sakarusa 
and Luku— i.e ., Lycians) and Europe (Sardena, Akat- 
wasa and Tur(u)sa— i.e., Sardinians, Achoeans, and 
Etruscans,) 2 joined the Libyans and marched against 
Memphis, in sight of which they met with a crushing 
defeat. 3 


The reigns of kings Sethos //., Amen-messe , Meneptah II. 
or Siptah were short and inglorious. One of them is called a 
Syrian usurper, which points to his being a royal officer who 
had originally been a Syrian slave or mercenary. Perhaps the 
reference is to Meneptah II., who became king by marrying 
queen T-usoret. After ‘years of anarchy,’ dynasty 20 united 
the country again, under King Setnaht(e) and his son 
Ratn(e)ses III. 


Ram(e)ses III. (somewhat before 1200 B. c.) cleared 
the Western Delta of the Libyans, who had settled 

there. Several attacks were repelled, the 
61 . Ramses • . ..... 

Ill t Syrian provinces maintained, and the 

. „ ‘ territory of the ‘Amorites and of petty 

cuca 1200. jq- tt j te kj n g S n. of Palestine ravaged. 
(The great kingdom of the Hittites had broken up.) 
He fought also against the piratical Pulaste or Philistines 
who had settled in Palestine 4 (in the territory of the 
Avvim, Dt. 223), and ravaged Phoenicia as well as the 
Egyptian coasts. 

Ramses III. sought to imitate also the architectural achieve¬ 
ments of Ramses II. during his reign of thirty-two years ; but 
his buildings (especially Medinet Habu in Western Thebes) 
cannot be compared with those of his predecessor. The kings 
who followed—Ram(e)ses IV.-XII., the so-called Ramessides— 
were short-lived and weak rulers (they ruled hardly over eighty 
years). 

The Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost. P"or 
400 or 500 years, with small intermissions, Palestine 
had been tributary to the pharaohs, and Egyptian 
garrisons had occupied several fortified cities (e.g., 


1 Manetho’s Exodus-narrative is a worthless distortion of the 
Hebrew account. 

2 The ervn of Gen. 10 2 (read D*1in> Turs). They are no¬ 
where else mentioned in MT. [Perhaps, however, the name 
originally stood also in Ezek. 3 S 2 39 1. See Rosh, l.J 

a Me(r)neptah’s wars with Palestinian revolters do not seem 
to have been important. The ‘ Israel inscription ’ speaks of 
Ashkelon, Gezer, and Yenu’ama. The last mentioned place 
seems to have been in S. Lebanon (but cp Janoah, 2). There 
is another new text (R. traz>. 17 159), which speaks of him 
as ‘forcing down Gezer.’ This looks as if S. Palestine was 
at the head of a rebellion against the Egyptian dominion. 

4 See now MVG y 1900, 1. 
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Zaratuna ; see ZARETHAN). It must not, however, be 
assumed that this loose relation influenced the in¬ 
habitants of Palestine in any considerable measure. 
The Egyptians did not often interfere in the continual 
feuds of the many petty kings. For evidence of this 
and the unsafe character of the land, see the Amarna 
letters. 

A fact of importance for the Exodus question is that 
the’Apuri, for whom a connection with the Hebrews (nsy 
= nny) has so often been claimed, still appear in great 
numbers in Egypt under these kings. Under Ram(e)ses 
Ill. they inhabited whole towns near Heliopolis — i.e., at 
the western opening of Goshen. The last word on this 
question has, evidently, still to be said, and it is not 
safe to decide either for or against the Hebrew 
records. 

In this period, the paupers of Thebes began systematically 
to plunder the royal tombs, as is shown by many documents 
referring to spoliations and the measures taken to repress them. 

The weakness of the later kings 
was largely due to the fact that the 
temples had amassed an unreason¬ 
able amount of property by bequests 
— the high priest of Anion possessed 
such a large part of the country, 
owing chiefly to the liberality of 
Ram(e)scs III., that he surpassed 
the pharaoh in wealth. 1 This led 
finally to the deposition of Ram(e )ses 
XII. by the high priest Herihor 
(about 11 oo h.c. or somewhat later), 
who himself assumed the crown. 2 

Herihor, however, 

62. Dyn. 21. was • |10t ablc to 

maintain it ; and king Smendcs 
(A T es-bi-n~dedi) of Tanis (Zoan, 

Egyptian Sane) founded a new 
dynasty, the twenty-first (seven 
kings, some 130 years), about 1090 
n.C. These princes were prudent 
enough to give the important 
office of the 'I'heban high priest to 
their own sons. Nevertheless, the 
Tanitic dynasty was not strong. 


Solomon's empire he made an expedition against both 
Judah and Israel (perhaps to secure the throne to 
Jeroboam?), an expedition recorded in 1 K. 14 25 and 
on the monuments of Karnak (see the extract given 
in Fig. 14). Cp Shishak. 

It is very doubtful whether the other kings of the 
Libyan, or twenty-second, dynasty (from 
64. Dyn. 22. bubastus? 1 ) retained a hold on Palestine. 

They bear for the most part Libyan names—Sosenk (Lhe name 
of four kings altogether), Osorkon (Wasarken, two or three 
kings), Tikelo(or £?)ti (Greek Takelothis: two kings), Pemay (one 
Icing)—and the whole dynasty seems to have reigned (nominally) 
about 200 years. On the Zerah of Chronicles cp Zerah, 5. 

They first mark a tolerably quiet period of Egyptian 
history; but about 800 b.C. their dominion began to 
become weak. The generals commanding the large 
garrisons of Libyan soldiers in the great cities assumed 
the rdle of the ancient nomarchs or counts, and the 
pharaoh had little power over them. 



Fig. 15.—One line from Sosenk’s list of Palestinian places on a wall of lhe great temple 
at Karnak. After Lepsius. The names (nos. 14-31) read thus :— 

14 Ta*an(a)ka (Taanach), 15 Shanema (Shunem), 16 Biti-Sanra, 17 Ruhaba (Rehob), 
18 Hapuruma (Haphakaim), 19 Ad(e)rumam(?), 20 . . ., 21 Shawad(i), 22 Mahan(ai)ma, 
23 K(e)ba’ana (Gibeon), 24 Biti-hwarun (Bethhokon), 25 Kad [read Kar]t(e)m (Kiria- 
thaim), 26 A(i)yulun, 27 Mak(e)d 5 (Megiddo), 28 Adir(u), 29 Yud-h(a)maruk ( Yad-ham - 
vitick ?; see Shishak), 30 . . ., 31 Ha-a-n(e)-m. 


By these kings, al! that remained of the mummies of the kings 
of dynasties 18-20 were finally hidden in the hole near Der-el-bahri 
where they were discovered in 1881 —so powerless were they to 
protect the royal necropolis. To their prudence we thus owe 
the preservation of the bodies of Ram(e)ses 11. and 111., Thut- 
inosis 111., etc. s 

After the time of Ramses III. the immigration of 
Libyans began again, and Libyan mercenary troops 
had now' become so numerous that the 4 generals of the 
Masawasa' (a Libyan tribe) came next to the king in 
power. About 950, one family of Libyan officers had 
become so influential (also by intermarriage with the 
high priests of Memphis) that they could venture to 

63 Sosenk I * )Ut one t ^ lemse ^ ves u P on the throne, 
circci 950. * Sosenk I. This pharaoh, the con¬ 
temporary of Solomon and his son (see 
Shishak.), who reigned at least twenty-one years, was 
more energetic, and again exercised influence upon 
Syria. He seems to have assisted Israel against the 
Philistines, who evidently still raided the Egyptian 
coasts (see 1 K. 9 16 and cp David, § 7); possibly 
he w’as the pharaoh (it was hardly his predecessor 
P-su-ha'-?n-ne or Psusetmes II.) who gave his ‘daughter’ 
to Solomon as wife (see, however, Gezer, § 1). A 
less friendly attitude is shown in 1 K. 1118 (but see 
IlADADi.,3; Taiipenes); and after the division of 

1 For a suppressed ‘rebellion of the high priest’ against 
Ram(e)ses IX. or his predecessors, see Spiegelberg, Rcc. Trav. 
1901. 

2 The papyrus GolenischefF (WMM As. u. Eur. 395) reports 
the adventures of an embassy sent by Herihor to king Zakarba’al 
of Byblus (to buy ‘ Lebanon wood ’), which visited also Dor, Tyre, 
and the queen of Cyprus. [See now Rec. trav . 2 76, MVG , 1900.] 

3 On this great find see Maspero, ‘ Les Mommies royales,’ 1889, 
Mbtn. Miss. Eranf. i. pi. 4. 
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This weakness of the kingdom caused the Ethiopians 
to attack Egypt. Ethiopia {q.v.) had been an Egyp- 
_ . . . tian province down to the beginning 

65. Ethiopian dynasty 2I since that time, owing 

Supremacy. tQ t ^ e s t ru gg] e between the secular 
rulers and the high priests of Thebes, it had become 
an independent kingdom. The kings of Napata 
were able to take possession of Thebes. Middle and 
Lower Egypt were, nominally, under the dominion of 
dynasty 23, the successors, or rather the contemporaries, 
of the last members of the twenty-second (Bubastid) 2 
dynasty. Really the country w'as divided among about 
twenty petty rulers of Libyan descent. About 75o(?) 
B.C. the Ethiopian king P(i)'anhy tried to subdue them, 
lie met with little resistance from the nominal ruler, 
Osorkon 111 . of Bubastus ; but the prince Tefnaht(e) of 
SaVs, who had already subjugated central Egypt, was a 
formidable enemy. He submitted nominally to the 
Ethiopian, after the latter had taken Memphis; but the 
Delta remained in his hands, and Tefnaht(e)’s son Bok- 
en-renf (Bocchoris of the Greeks) was able to extend his 
power again southwards. Bocchoris left the reputation 
of having been a great legislator (cp above, § 28). The 
new Saitic Dynasty 24 (consisting, in Man&tho, only of 

1 Naville, Bubastis, questions their being from this city. 

2 Manelho seems to he wrong in calling them Tanitic. They 
reigned in Bubastus. His enumeration of four kings must he 
viewed with suspicion. The third (Skajxftovs) and the fourth 
(Ztjt ; read Hijt) seem to he simply the Ethiopians P’anhy and 
his son KSeta (or Kesta), contemporaneous with dynasty 24. 
Consequently, only Pedubast (reigning at least nineteen years) 
and Osorkon 111 . remain, apparently belonging to a branch of 
dynasty 22. Their chronological relation to these kings (Sosenk 
IV.) is not certain. 
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Bocchoris), howeverwas shortlived. The Ethiopian 
v king Sabako, the son of Kesta, invaded 

66 <z. baba 0. ^ countr y Q f Thebes, and took 
Bocchoris prisoner (according to one tradition he had 
him burned alive) about 7o6(?). Now, for the first 
time, the Palestinians and Phoenicians, who observed 
the approaching Assyrian colossus with growing anxiety, 
saw in the new dynasty of Egypt (25th) a power 
equal to the Assyrian, to which they could appeal 
for help. 1 On. the ambassadors sent by Hoshea (to 
the governor of Lower Egypt), and on the governor 
Seve, who appeared in Syria to assist king Hanno 
(Hanunu) of Gaza, but was defeated at Raphia, S. of 
Gaza (Israel, § 34, Sargon), see, however, So.‘- 
About 696 Sabako 3 seems to have been followed by 
Sabatako (the Scbichos of ManStho?), who in 691 was 
b Taharko supplanted by the usurper T(a)harko (see 
* ’ TikhakahI in Nanntn At first the new 


691. 


Tirhakah) in Napata. 
king was compelled to be passive as far 
as northern affairs were concerned. This was the time 
of the revolt of the Philistines and of Hezekiah from 
Assyria (702) ; see Israel, § 34. Whether the kings 
of Musri who came in 701 to save Ekron from the 
Assyrians and met with a complete defeat at Altaku 
(Eltekeh) were Ethiopian vassals from the Delta (or 
Arabs?) is again doubtful. On the plague in Sen¬ 
nacherib’s army, by which, according to 2 K. 19 35, 
Jerusalem, and consequently also Egypt, were saved, 
and on the distorted Egyptian tradition in Herodotus 
(2141), see Hezekiah, § 2. The tranquillity of Egypt, 
however, was soon to be disturbed. In 671 or 670 
B.C. , after Taharko had instigated the Phoenicians (Ba'al 
of lyre) to a new but fruitless revolt, the Assyrian king 
Esarhaddon marched against Egypt ; in his passage 
through the arid desert west of the ‘brook of Egypt,’ 
which always formed Egypt’s best protection, he was 
supplied with water by the Arabs. It seems that an 
earlier attack upon Egypt (in 673) had failed. Now, 
however, the Assyrians had a complete success. Taharko 
was driven into Nubia ; Memphis was stormed ; and 
Egypt was parcelled out among twenty kings, descend¬ 
ants of those Libyan nobles whom we have already met 
(§ 63^). Among them Necho (Niku) of Sa'is, of the 
family of the princes forming the twenty-fourth dynasty, 
again stood first. Thus ManStho dates the twenty- 
sixth dynasty even from his grandfather Stephinates 
(=Tefnahte; see § 65). Taharko invaded Egypt again 
about 669 or 668 (see Tikiiakaii), and his nephew 
and successor Tan(u)tamon (in cuneiform writing Tan- 
daniani, not Urdamani) in 667 ; 4 but the Assyrians on 
both occasions maintained the Delta, quelled revolts of 
the Egyptians in Sai's, Mendes, and Tanis, and finally 
drove the Cushites back to Nubia. The reason was that 
the Ethiopian kingdom alone, with its scanty population, 
was unable to raise armies equal to those of Assyria, 
as it had always been powerless against united Egypt. 

Nccho’s son Psa(m)etik (Psammctichus) 5 began his 
reign (663) as a vassal of the Assyrian king Asur-bani- 

67. Psametik. II . 1 “ vc . ab ?, u, t 660 

- (but this is uncertain) that he felt strong 
circa 660. ' . " /. .. . 

enough to renounce his allegiance. As¬ 
syria was, in fact, sinking. The rival kings, the Dodec- 


1 Whether the 1000 soldiers from Musri, who assisted the 
allied Syrian powers at Karkar in 854, were Egyptians (sent by 
Sosenk II.?) is, however, very questionable; later, the small 
kingdoms had no power to meddle in Syria. See Mizkaim, 
§ 2 {a). 

2 Wi. MVG , 1891, p. 28, assumes with probability that the 
governor Sib'i - So represented an Arab kingdom. The usual 
chronology (Sabako 728, T(a)harko 704) is certainly improbable. 

3 The chronology is not clear in every detail. (Cp Wi. 
Unters. 91 jff. and see Chronology, § 21). 

4 Wi. AOF\&i. 

5 The name is written qrCDS, with Aramaic letters {CIS 2 no. 
148). 11 is of Libyan (not Ethiopian) derivation. On the alleged 
intermarriages between the Saites and the Ethiopians see ZA 
35 29 [’97], 


archs of Herodotus, had, of course, been previously 
subjugated by him, with the help (it would seem) of 
Carian troops, sent to him, perhaps, by Gyges of Lydia. 1 
He strengthened unmilitary Egypt by introducing a great 
quantity of Greek and Carian mercenaries. The terrible 
Cimmerian invasion was warded off by bribes and 
presents (about 620 ?). 

The new (26th) dynasty is a period remarkable for 
the revival of art (largely following archaistic tendencies) 
and architecture. In general, this last period of 
Egyptian independence seems to have been flourishing. 
The days of Egypt as a conquering power, were, how¬ 
ever, past. Nekau or Neko II. (the Pharaoh-Necoh of 
Aft M ^ Tt 2 K- 2829), who succeeded Psammetik in 

’ ^ 609, tried to profit by the distress of the 

Assyrian empire during the ravages of 
the northern barbarians (see Assyria, § 34). It was 
easy for Necho to occupy Syria as far as the Euphrates 
in 608. On his victories over king Josiah 2 (and the 
Assyrian governors), and on the taxation which followed 
the victory, see Josiaii 1, § 2/. ; Jehoiaklm. The 
Egyptian conquest, however, lasted only to 604. 
Defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchadrezzar, the 
Egyptians were driven back for good (2 K. 247), and 
had no better policy than that of first instigating the 
Syrians to rebel, and then letting them suffer through 
Egypt’s remissness. 

The most important construction undertaken by Necho was 
his digging the canal (completed : not, as Herodotus believed, 
abandoned) through Goshen to the Red Sea, partly on the 
track of the canal which Ramses II. had led from the Nile 
only to the Bitter Lakes. In connection with this, he sent 
Phoenician ships to circumnavigate Africa. He was followed 
by his less energetic son Psain(m)etik 11. 594-588 B.C. Whether 
the second or the first Psammetik led an expedition against 
the weak Ethiopian kingdom is uncertain (Greek inscriptions at 
Abu Simbel). 3 

Apries (Uah-eb-re'), 588-569, took the last active steps 
to check the Babylonians, by aiding the Tyrians and the 
. . Jews in their resistance to Nebuchadrezzar 

88 ^* eS * ( C P Babylonia, § 66). An interruption 
5 5 9 * was thus caused in the siege of Jerusalem 

(Jer. 375). The revolt against Gedaliaii (q.v ., 1) 
also must have been instigated from Egypt, whither so 
many Jews fled. From a fragment of his records it 
would appear that Nebuchadrezzar was still at war with 
the Egyptians in his thirty-seventh year (568-567). 
Whether he attacked Egypt herself is not quite certain ; 4 
at any rate, the expectation of the prophets that he 
would punish faithless and insolent Egypt was not 
fulfilled in the measure expected. Defeated and 
humbled everywhere, Egypt maintained her independ¬ 
ence. One more reign has to be chronicled, and 
then follows the catastrophe. Amasis II. ('Ahmose), 

1 That he besieged Azotus (Ashdod?) in Philistia for twenty- 
nine years (Herod. 2157) L a statement of very suspicious 
character. 

2 At present the preference is mostly given to the Magdolon 
of Herodolus (2159) over the Megiddo of the Hebrew text 
(Wi. and already Mannert and Rosenm filler). At any rate, 
Migdal could not be the Egyptian town. Josiah was unable 
to penetrate through Idunuea and the desert and to invade 
Egypt. The scene of the struggle would be one of the many 
Palestinian Migdals, — probably the Migdal-gad of Judjea in 
the plain. See, however, the present writer's essay in MVG, 
1898, p. 163. Josiah fought (it would seem) at Megiddo as 
subject of the Assyrian governor. 

3 The report of the migration of 240,000 (!) warriors to Ethiopia 
under Psammepk 1. must be greatly exaggerated (Herod. 230). 
Still, desertions on a moderate scale are known to have occurred 
(see ZA, 228693 [’84]; the garrison of Elephantine, for 
example, deserted to a port on the Red Sea under Apries). The 
Sembridse, mentioned by Greek writers as living near Khartum, 
do not seem to have been Egyptian colonists (rather Kushitic 
Hamites). 

4 The fragment (published by Pinches, TSBA 7 218 ; better by 
Strassmaier, Nabuchodonossor, 194) has been discussed in 
greatest detail by Wi. (AOF\ 511). It seems to speak only of 
the preparations for war by king (Am)iisu. The hypothesis of 
Wiedemann {Gesc/i. A eg. von Psammetich /. etc., 169), that 
Nebuchadrezzar conquered Egypt as far as Syene, is now 
generally rejected (cp Maspero, ZA, 2287*90, Brugscb, ib. 
93*97 t’84]). 
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who dethroned Apries 1 in 569, was a man of low birth, 
who obtained the crown through a rising of the native 
warriors against the Greek mercenaries. Amasis placed 
restrictions both on the mercenaries and on Greek 
commerce, but very prudently left Naucr&tis to the 
Greek merchants as a port and settlement. He closed 
a prosperous reign in 526, and was succeeded by his 
son Psammetik III., who did not reign one full year. 

In 525, after the battle of Pelusium, Cambyses con¬ 
quered Egypt. Apart from the (possibly unhistorical) 
_ . cruelties of Cambyses, the treatment of 

70 . remans. the p rov j nce Q f Egypt by the Persians 

was at first not unfair. In particular, Darius I. (521- 
486) built temples (the largest in the S. Oasis, which 
he—or Cambyses?—seems to have conquered); he 
repaired Necho’s canal to the Red Sea, in order to 
make Egypt more accessible. Under Xerxes (see 
Ahasuerus, i) the Libyan class of warriors, led by 
Khab(b)ash, rebelled for the first time in 487, and 
drove the Persians from Egypt. They could not, 
however, long hold out against Xerxes ; the country 
was again reduced to submission. A new revolution 
was set on foot (460-450) by Inarus, a Libyan of 
Marea (near Alexandria), who was aided by the 
Athenians. A more successful rebellion was that of 
Amyrtreus in 404, which made Egypt independent down 
to 342. This period was filled not only with hard 
fighting against the Persians (Artaxerxes II. Mnemon 
[405-362] and III. [362-338]), who continually tried to 
win Egypt back, but also with internal discord. Three 
dynasties (28-30; from Tanis, Mendes, and Sebennytus), 
and at least nine kings, of whom only Xectanebus I. 
(better -nebis ; Egyptian Neht-har-heb) and Xectanebus 
II. ( Nehte-nebf ) are remarkable, are mentioned. The 
Greek soldiers constantly made their influence felt, and 
showed their bad faith during these troublous times. 
Because of the incapacity of Xectanebus II. 2 (360-343), 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (362-338) conquered Egypt 
again, and punished her cruelly. It is not surprising 

71 r V destroyer of the Persian Empire, 

71 . uree s. Alexander (336-323), was welcomed in 

Egypt (332 B. c.) as a deliverer. The 
history of Egypt after Ptolemy I. the son of Lagus had 
in 305 become a king instead of a Macedonian governor 
or hmtzapan — i. e ., ‘satrap’ (as he is styled in an 
Egyptian inscription of 314 B.C.)—belongs to that of 
the Hellenistic world. Under the Macedonian kings 
or Ptolemies, 3 the Egyptians were perhaps less op¬ 
pressed than they were under the later Persians ; but 
as a class they were always treated as inferior in legal 
position to Macedonians and Greeks. They were never, 
therefore, completely Hellenised. They were also 
severely taxed. The great contrast between the native 
people and the foreign rulers — who, for the most 
part, did not condescend even to learn the language 
of their subjects, and from Alexandria, their Hellenic 
capital, followed anything but an Egyptian policy— 
was but little mitigated during the rule of this last 
dynasty. Hence the various revolts. 

The great revolution of the native soldier-class against Ptolemies 
IV. and V. deserves special mention. It lasted twenty years 
(206-186) and, for the last time, placed nominal kings of Egyptian 
speech on the throne of the ancient pharaohs. Those who held 
their ground the longest ruled in the Thebaid. This revolution 
was quenched in torrents of blood in 186 B.C. As a punish¬ 
ment for assistance sent by the Ethiopians to the rebels, the 
N. of Nubia was occupied. Previously, the kingdom of Meroe 
(Napata was abandoned as capital some time before) had been 
on good terms with the Ptolemies; economically weak, it naturally 
fell under Egyptian influence. 

Ptolemy II. caused a marvellous development of the 

1 The theory that the battle at Momemphis only forced Apries 
to accept Amasis as co-regent (Wiedemann, Gesch. A eg. von 
Psam. 120) is successfully attacked by Piehl, ZA 289 [’90]. 

2 Said to have fled to Ethiopia. Cp, however (on his tomb 
near Memphis), Rec. trav . 10 142. 

3 On the succession and chronology of the Ptolemies, see 
below, § 73 ; Mahafly, The Empire of the Ptolemies , 1895 ; 
Petrie, Hist, v.; Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemder (97). 
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trade on the Red Sea, exploring and colonising the 
African coasts. The growing commercial importance 
of Egypt increased the immigration of Jews 

72 . Jews. and s amar jtans. They gathered especially 
at Alexandria atid on the Eastern frontier, in the ancient 
Goshen. 1 Under Ptolemy VI. they even built at Leon- 
topolis a great Jewish temple (see Dispersion, § 8). 
In Alexandria they became strongly Hellenised: hence 
the Alexandrian version of the Scriptures ; hence too 
the gnostic tendencies in Judaism. See Alexandria, 
§ 2 ; Dispersion, §§ 7, 15^ ; Hellenism, § 10; 
Text. 

The Ptolemies possessed Palestine from 320 down 
to 198 B.C., when Ptolemy V. Epiphanes lost it to 
Antiochus III., the Great, of Syria. Already his father 
had defended it against the Syrians with difficulty, and 
had kept it only by winning the battle of Raphia 
(216 b.c. ), whilst Ptolemy III. Euergetes had been 
able to conquer tlje whole Syrian empire for a short 
time in 238. 

The succession is as follows:—Ptolemy I. Soter (323-284). 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (so called because, after the Egyptian 
custom, he married his own sister Arsinoe), 

73. Ptolemies, to whom the exploration of Eastern Africa 

was due (285-247). Ptolemy III. Euergetes, 
the husband of the famous Berenike (a princess of Cyrene), 
the conqueror among the Ptolemies (247-222). Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (222-205) waged war with Antiochus the Great. It 
was under this dissolute, cruel, and incompetent ruler that the 
great revolution began. Ptolemy V. Epiphanes came to the 
throne at the age of five, in 205, under the tutorship of the 
dissolute Agathocles. After the murder of his guardian by the 
Alexandrian mob, other generals held the post. 2 The Asiatic 
rovinces were all lost, although Ptolemy retained their revenue 
y marrying Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus 111 ., the 
Great, of Syria. After subjugating the rebellious Egyptians, 
Ptolemy became more and more dissolute; he was poisoned 
while preparing war against the Syrians. Ptolemy VII. 3 
Philometor (181-146) was a nobler personality, but unfortunate. 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, of Syria, took him captive at 
Pelusium, and would have conquered Egypt had it not been for 
the brusque intervention of the Romans (171). Ptolemy Philo¬ 
metor had to accept as co-regent his younger brother (Euergetes, 
ironically called Kakergetes or Physcon), by whom he was 
exiled in 163 ; the Romans, however, brought him back. The 
ambitious Euergetes became the ruler of Cyrene. After the 
death of his brother Philometor (killed while intervening in 
the struggles of Syrian princes) and after the short reign of 
Ptolemy VIII. Neos Philopator, the restless Euergetes came back 
to Egypt as king. In 130, however, he was expelled, and his wife 
Cleopatra (widow and sister of Philometor) assumed the supreme 
ower. In 127 Euergetes (Ptol. IX.) returned from Cyprus. After 
is death (117) ensued a long period of ceaseless struggle, which 
strengthened the influence of Rome. Ptolemy X. Soter 11 . ruled 
from 117-81, his brother Ptol. XI. Alexander I. (against him) 106-88, 
Ptol. XII. Alexander II. 81-80, Ptol. XIII. Neos Dionysos (or 
Auletes) 80-51. The history of all these rulers is complicated 
and repulsive. The famous Cleopatra ruled first with her brother 
Ptol. XlV. under the guardianship of the Roman" senate ; ex¬ 
pelled by Ptolemy in 48, she was brought back hy Caesar in 47. 
Her younger brother Ptol. XV. ; co-regent 47-45, was murdered 
by her, and Ptol. XVI. Caesanon, her son by Caesar, became 
her nominal co-regent. For ten years (41-31) she captivated the 
Roman triumvir Antony, and thus maintained her kingdom as a 
typical Ptolemaic ruler, not less able than wicked. 

74 . Rome. The sea-fight at Actium and Cleopatra’s tragic 

death brought Egypt’s independence to an end. 
It now became a Roman province under prefects (a-rparr/yoi), and 
its history 1 is devoid of interest, till the Arab conquest in 640 a.d. 
(preceded by a Persian conquest in 619-629). Many, but. insig¬ 
nificant, rebellions (one as early as 30-29 B.c.), chiefly directed 
against the excessive taxation, could be enumerated. On the 
popularity of Egyptian religion in Western countries, see § 14. 

On the introduction and. progress of Christianity, and 
on the Egyptian or Coptic versions of the Bible, see 
Text. In 62 Annianus was bishop of Alexandria 
(Mark was the legendary first bishop). The last 
remnants of heathenism were suppressed by Justinian 
(527-565) on the island of Philoe, where the rapacious 
Ethiopian barbarians (the Blemmyans and Nobates) 
had maintained the worship of Isis. w. M. M. 

1 On Jewish settlers in the Fayum and the Thebaid, see 
Mahafly, 86; on Samaritans, 178; on their infrequency in 
Memphis, 358. 

2 The alleged guardianship of the Roman senate does not 
seem to be a historical fact. 

3 Here Ptolemy Eupator is inserted as sixth king in official 
documents. He does not seem to have reigned. 

4 Compare J. G. Milne in Petrie, Hist. v. ('98 ; very readable). 
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EGYPT, RIVER OF. The ‘Wady (or ‘Torrent') 


of Mizraim ' (D'HVP ; AV River, or [Is. 27 12] 

, tj x* Stream, of Egypt ; RV Brook 

I. Identification. Qp Egypt . 5ut both versions of 

^113 are misleading), or simply ‘the Wady' (n*Jll 3 , 
with H; of direction ; AV River ; RV Brook), Ezek. 


47i9 4828 (see RV, and cp Toy, ‘Ezekiel,’ SBOT), is 
frequently mentioned as marking the boundary of 
Canaan towards the SW. 


See Josh. 154 [P] <j>apdyyos alyvirrov [BAL] ; 1647 X €t / Lt< *PP ov 
aly. [BAL]; Nu. 845 JP] * ppov aly . [A], - ppovv cuy. [BFL]; 

1 K. 865 €<*>? irorapov aly. [BA], e. opiov no r. aly. [L] ; 2 K. 247 
a.7rb tov xetfiappov [BAL]; 2 Ch. 7 8 x* [BAL]; Is. 
27 12 la>s pivoKopovpu>v [BbRAQF]. 

The identification suggested by (& 1 in the last-cited 
passage and adopted by Saadiah in his version of Isaiah 
is manifestly correct. The Wady of Egypt is not the 
Wady Ghazza (the ‘ torrens ^Egypti' of William of 
Tyre, and perhaps Milton's ‘ stream that, parts Egypt 
from Syrian ground') but the Wady el-Arish , which 
with its deep water-course (only filled after heavy rains) 
starts from about the centre of the Sinaitic peninsula 
(near the Jebel et-Tlh), and after running N. and NW. 
finally reaches the sea at the Egyptian fort and town of 
el-'Arish. Here, in late classical times, was an emporium 
of Nabataean traffic, to which the name Rhinocorura or 
Rhinocolura was given. Here, too, travellers halted 
on the route from Gaza to Pelusium. Titus rested here 
on his way to Jerusalem (Jos. BJ iv. 11 s) and as late as 
the fourteenth century a. D. the place was much visited 
by travellers (Ibn Batuta). Owing to the fact that as 
the boundary of Egypt and Canaan we find in two OT 
passages (Josh. 133 1 Ch. 13s ; see Shihor of Egypt) 
an arm of the Nile (the Pelusiac), and in a third passage 
(Gen. 15 18) the ‘river (nrtj) of Egypt' (which surely 
must mean the Wady el-Arish ), some (following Abul- 
feda, Descr . ALg., ed. Michaelis, 1776, p. 34, no. 68) 2 
have supposed that the Wady el-Arish was taken 
for an intermittent channel of the Nile (cp Jer. on Am. 
61 ; Reland, Pal. 285/. 969^). Niebuhr the traveller, 
on the other hand, seeks the Torrent of Egypt in the 
largest of three small streams that run into the 
Mediterranean from the large lake ( baheire) which, he 
says, extended from Damietta eastwards towards Gaza 
(Descr. de l'Arable, 360^). All this speculation is need¬ 
less. If a stream in the neighbourhood of el-Arish is 
referred to, it can only be the wild torrent-stream that in 
December suddenly covers the banks of the Wady el- 
*ArIsh with verdure (cp Haynes, Palmer Search-expedi¬ 
tion, 262), which could never have been confounded 
with a channel of the Nile (so also Ebers). As for the 
expression ‘ the river of Mizraim ' ('d -ni) in Gen. 15 18, 
either the original reading was Vm * wady, torrent ’ 
(Lagarde, Ball), which was altered into vp, ‘river (of),' 
by an idealistic editor, who placed the SW. boundary 
of Canaan at the Nile, or else, if Winckler’s inference 3 
from a Minoean inscription (Hal. 535) is correct, -irn 
was applied in N. Arabia and its Palestinian neighbour¬ 
hood to the Wady el-'Arish, which historically at any 
rate was not undeserving of the name. The latter view 
seems preferable. It seems to derive support from 
Gen. 3637 Nu. 22 s when emended (see Rehoboth, 
Pethor). 

We have still to account for the name (‘ The Wady 
[or Torrent] of Mizraim’). The ordinary explanation 

2 Name ma ^ es ^ equivalent to ‘ the wady which 

parts Canaan from Egypt.’ At the mouth 
of the wady lay an Egyptian fortress, which might seem 
to neutralise the fact that the wady belongs geographic¬ 
ally to N. Arabia. That this explanation was prevalent 


1 Cp Epiphan. Hter. 2 83, Pivoicopovpa yap ep/mrjveveTat NeeA 

(bn:). 

2 See Ritter, Erdkunde , xiv. 3141 ff .; Guerin, Judee t 2 240- 
240. 

* AOF 1 36 337 ; GI 1174, n. 2. 
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in later Jewish times is certain ; but does it correctly 
represent the original meaning of that phrase? This 
question cannot be answered without considering the 
Assyriological data. That the nahal Musur of inscrip¬ 
tions of Sargon and Esarhaddon 1 means, not the 
Egyptian wady, but the wady which runs through the 
N. Arabian land of Musri, seems to us beyond doubt, 
unless, indeed, it can be shown that the extended use 
of the term Musri or Musur had gone out in that king’s 
time. To assert this, howover, would be entirely 
contrary to the evidence. ‘ Mizraim ’ should rather be 
‘ Mizrim ’. The land of Musri or Musur in N. Arabia 
was repeatedly referred to by the OT writers ; but the 
references were misunderstood by the later scribes. 
See Mizraim, § 2 (b). t. k. c.—s. a. c. 

EHI ; ApxeiC [BA], -eiN [D], &AXCIC [L]), in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (Gen. 4621JJ; seeAniRAM, 1, 
and Benjamin, § 9, i. 1 Ch. 86 has THIN, Ehud, ii. 

ehud p-ina, acoA [BAL]), a Benjamite name, 

which, according to We. (GGJV, 1893, p. 480; cp Gray, HPN, 
26, n. 4) is from "HiT 3 N Abihud (also Benjamite). Probably 
should be read ; cp Pesh. *thur j Ch. 7 10 ; * abihiir , ib. 86 
and -njpje for 

1. b. Gera [q.v. ], a Benjamite, the champion of 
Israel against Moab (Judg. 312-30; cu/o >5 [superscr. v] 
B ab in 330 4 i). The story is thoroughly archaic in 
tone, and is a popular tradition (so Moore, Bu.). It 
tells how Ehud, with a sword concealed under his 
garment, came bearing tribute to Eglon, king of Moab, 
at his residence E. of the Jordan, and sought a private 
audience. Being left-handed he was able to get hold 
of his sw’ord without exciting the king’s suspicions. 
In this way he quickly wrought Israel’s vengeance, and 
made good his escape. Fleeing by way of Gilgal and 
the pillars there (see Quarries) he called the Israelites 
to arms and, by seizing the Jordan fords, cut off the 
retreat of the Moabites on the W. of the river, and 
slew them every one. See Eglon. 

The historicity of the narrative was questioned in 1869 by No. 

( Untersuch . 179), mainly on the ground that both Ehud and 
Gera are clan-names (cp 2, below).. More recently, Wi. ( Gesch. 
1 158) has drawn attention to the improbability of a Benjamite 
having been tribute-bearer for Ephraim, and points out that 
there is little to support the existence of Benjamin before the 
time of Saul. But the mention of Ehud’s origin is due, it 
would seem, to R D (so Moore, SBOT), and may very probably 
be a later trait. That the kernel of the story itself is not 
homogeneous has been shown by Wi. (.Alttest. Unt. 55 ff.)\ 
a satisfactory analysis has yet to be made. Cp Benjamin, § 4. 

2. b. Bilhan, in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v. § 9 ii. a) 1 Ch. 
7 10 (aoid [BL], apeiS [A], 'ihfir [Pesh.]). 

EHUD (TinN\ &C0 A [BL], coA [A]; Abihud[ Pesh.]), 
in genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch. 86f). Gen. 462 
has Ehi, on which see Ahiram, and Benjamin, § 9, i. 
The name is doubtless the same as imr (see above). 

EKER pj^P, the pointing is uncertain ; Pesh. reads o 
in the first syllable ; &KOp [BA], ikap [L]), ben Ram, 
a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 227). 

EKREBEL (eppeBnA [B]), Judith 7 i8f. See Akra- 
battine (end). 

EKRON (j'npP ; &KK&POON [BAL]; so Jos. also 
a(k)kapcon; these [cp_ the Assyr.] suggest the pro¬ 
nunciation 'Akkaron). 

The gentilic is Ekronite ('TnpVy) • Josh. 13 3 (aKxapa»v[e]tTTjs 
[BAL]), 1 Sam. 5 ro (acr/caAwt/leJirrj? [BAL]; see below, § 2). 

Ekron, the most northerly of the five cities of the 
Philistines, was first identified by Robinson with the 
modern ' A kir, in 3i°5i.5 / N. lat., 4! m. E. 

* 1 e * from Yebna (Jabneel, i) and 9 m. from the 

sea ; in a pass which breaks the low hills that form the 
northern boundary of the Philistine plain (PEP map, 
Sh. xvi.). Its position, inland, and not on the trunk, 
but on a branch, of the great line of traffic northwards, 
is probably the explanation of the fact that its name 

I See Del. Par. 310; Wi. Musri, Meluhlja, Ma'in [’98], 5/I 
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is found in the early Egyptian records of conquest and 
travel only once ( Lists of Thotmes III. PPW, 5 50) as 
Aqar. Not 25 m. from Jerusalem as the crow Hies, 
it lay nearer Israel than did any of its sister towns ; but, 
though it was assigned to Judah, ‘with its towns and 
villages from Ekron to the sea’ (Josh. 154 s/. [P]), and 
again to Dan (ib. 19 43 [P]), we find (ib. 132 [D, but 
probably from older sources]) ' all the regions of the 
Philistines as far as the north border of Ekron which is 
counted to the Canaanite * specified as part of the ‘ mueh 
land' that still remained to be possessed after the 
conquest, and this last representation best accords with 
all the known facts. 

Like her sisters Ekron possessed, along with a market, 
the shrine and oracle of a deity— Baalzebub (q.v.), 

w . 2 K. I2. In 1 S. 5 10 612 f 16 it is said 

2. History. thal f rom j7j- ron t he ar k was returned to 
the Israelites by the level road up the Vale of Sorek 
to Beth-shemesh, not 12 m. distant. © BL , however, 
in this passage reads AffKaXwv in each case for Ekron 
(cp 617 and see Dr., H.P.Sm., ad loc.). Padi, king of 
Ekron, remained aloof from the general revolt of 
Philistia in 704 B.c. against Sennacherib, whose 
prism-inscription gives the name as Am-kar-ru-na. 
Padi’s subjects delivered him to Hezekiah ; but 
Sennacherib in 701 restored him to his throne. 
The next notices of the town are by Esar-haddon 
(KATW, 164) and Asur-bani-pal (Del., Par. 289); and 
the next (apart from the general history of Philistia, Jer. 
25 20 Zeph. 24) not till 1 Macc. IO89 (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 
44), where it is said to have been given in 147 B.C. by 
King Alexander Balas to Jonathan the Maccabee for 
services against Apollonius the general of Demetrius II., 
an incident supposed by some, but on insufficient 
grounds, to be referred to in Zcch. 95-7 (see, however, 
Zechariah, Book of). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans Jews settled 
in Ekron. See OS ( 91 6 218 57) where it is spoken of as a large 
(‘ grandis,’ p.eyt<xTTj) village between Azotus and J amnia, Jerome 
adding that some identified Accaron with Turns Stratonis 
(Caesarea). In iiooa.d. King Baldwin marched from Jerusalem 
to Ascalon by Ashdod ‘ inter quam et Jamniam, qua; super mare 
sita est, Accaron dimisimus ’ (Fulch. Carnot, 23, in Gest. Dei 404, 
quoted by Robinson ; cp Brocardus, 10 186 ; Marin. Sanut. 165). 

When visited by the present writer in 1891 Vl£*Vwns a small but 
thriving village. It lies in a slight hollow by a well; Petrie 
doubts whether the ancient city can have been of much size 
(PFFQ, '90, p. 245). Built of mud, like most of the towns on the 
plain, it contains hardly any ancient remains (Robinson and 
PFFM 2408). The plain about it is fertile but only partially 
cultivated ; the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem passes to the 
north. G. A. S. 

The connection between Hezekiah and Ekron has 
long attracted the attention of students. Sennacherib, 

3 H z kiah w ^ ose re ^ erence t° Padi, king of Ekron, 
, has been already mentioned, states in the 

same inscription that as a punishment for 
Hezekiah’s revolt he cut off parts of his territory and 
gave them to certain Philistine kings, one of whom was 
the king of Ekron. This statement has been taken by 
M 'Curdy to refer to certain towns and villages originally 
Philistine which Uzziah had taken from the Philistines 
(as the Chronicler probably means to assert in 2 Ch. 
266 ), which Ahaz had lost (2 Ch. 28 18) and which, as 
we may infer from 2 K. 188 were retaken by Hezekiah. 
The earlier statement respecting the surrender of Padi 
implies, according to the same scholar, that Hezekiah 
was recognised by the people of Ekron as their suzerain 
{Expos. , 1891 b, 389/). So much at least appears to 
be highly probable,—that in the early part of the reign 
of Hezekiah the king of Ekron was a vassal of the king 
of Judah, and that he regained his independence only 
through the humiliation inflicted on Hezekiah by Sen¬ 
nacherib. Hezekiah, however, might console himself 
by the reflection that Ekron had been captured by the 
Assyrians and Jerusalem had not. 

In the reigns of Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal we 
hear of a king of Ekron called Ikausu (with which 
WMM compares the name Achish), or Ikasamsu, who 
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ELAH, VALLEY OF 

paid tribute to the great king (COT 241 KB 2 149 240). 
Soon after this a Hebrew prophet declares that Ekron 
‘shall be rooted up,’ suggesting an etymology natural 
from an Israelite point of view, names being taken as 
prophetic of the fortunes of their bearers. The modern 
name ’Akir suggests the far more probable meaning 
‘ sterile 1 (so Guthe ; cp Ar. * akara , Heb. \ifcdr). The 
dreary nature of the plain close to Ekron may serve to 
account for the name. G. A. s. , § \f ; T. K. C. , § 3. 

EL (^>X), ELOHIM (D'riisN). See Names, §114/ 

ELA. 1. (xbx) 1 K. 4 18 RV, AV Elaii, ( q.v. 6). 

2. (tjAo. IBA]) 1 Esd. 927 ; = Ezra 10 26 Elam ii., 1. 

ELADAH, RVEleadaii (mr^N § 35 ; AaaAa [B], 
gAgaAa [A], -A [L]), a clan-name in a genealogy of 
Ephraim (q.v. i., § 12) individualised (1 Ch. 720). On 
the story of an ancient border contest in which Eladah 
fell, see Beriah, 2. 

Other forms of the name are found : Elead, v. 21 (ly^N ; om. 
B, eAeaS [A], AaaS [LI) and Ladan v. 26 RV (J^’V, for ; 

A a&Sav [B], yaXaaSa [A], A aSav [I.]); cp also ERAN, EzER 
ii., 3. See further, Ephraim i., § 12. 

ELAH (H^X, and 1 K. 4 18 X'PX, an abbreviation of 
some name beginning with ?X ; §51; [BAL], 

hAanOC [Jos.]). 

1. An Edomite duke or perhaps clan (Gen. 3641 ijAa? [ADEL 1 , 
1 Ch. I52 ijAas [BAD; no doubt it is the well-known Elatu 
( Aila ), cp El-paran (wilderness of Paran, Gen. 146 ; see 
Paran) and Eloth (i K. 926 2 K. 16 6 ; see Elath). See Di. 
Gen., ad loc., and Tuch, ZD MG 1 170. 

2. Son of Baasha, king of Israel in Tirzah. After little more 
than a year he was killed by Zimri; his armed men and captains 
were busied at the time in the siege of Gibbethon, a Philistine 
city: 1 K. Ifi6 8 13/. (rjAaav [B v. 61 Jos. Ant. viii. 12 4). 

3. Father of Hoshea, king of Israel (2 K. 1630 17 1 181 9). 

4. A son of Caleb {q.v.) : 1 Ch. 415 bis (aAa [A], aSai, aSa 
[U]>. See Kenaz. 

5. b. Uzzi in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. § 5 [b] § 15 [i] a), 1 Ch. 98 (om. B. TjAa [A], tjA av [L]); 
not mentioned in |) Neh. 11 . 

6. Father of Shjmei [ 3 1 (1 K. 4 18 RV Ela). His name 

should be restored in 2 S. 23 ri in place of the MT reading 
(see Agee), and possibly also in v. 33 for Shammah. Cp the 
ingenious discussion in Marq. (Fund. 20 f.). 

ELAH, VALLEY OF {r6xn p»i>, 'Valley of the 
Terebinth,’ cp (J 5 AI ), the scene of the combat between 
David and Goliath (t S. 17 2), and of the rout of the 
Philistines (2l9[io]). 

0 ’s readings are : in 1 S. 17 2, ev ttj KmAaSi aurot 1 [BA], ttj? 
Spvo? ovtoi teat ovtol [LI, k. TTjs 5 puo? [Aq. Theod.l; in v. 19 
cv ttj k. ttj? Spuo? [AL, om. B] ; in 2I9B0I k. TjAa [BALI. 

Assuming that ‘ in Ephes-dammim ’ and * in the 
valley of Elah ’ mean the same thing, we have the 
names Socoh and Azekah ( 5 i) to guide us in de¬ 
termining the locality, also the implied fact that the 
valley ran westward. No doubt the valley meant is the 
Wady es-Sant, one of the landmarks of the country, 
which begins near Hebron, runs northward as far as 
Shuweikeh, and thence westward by Gath and Ashdod, 
to the sea, joining the N. Sukerer. On the positions 
of the opposed armies, see EPHESDAMMIM. Accord¬ 
ing to W. Miller, 2 who has made a special study 
of the country, the valley of Elah, or * of the terebinth,’ 
is the gentle ascent with a watercourse which leads 
up from a break in the line of heights to Bet Nettif 
(nearly opposite Shuweikeh, but more eastward). 

' In the valley beneath barley is already ripening. 
The torrent is nearly dried up (see Ephesdammim), 
its bed is strewn with smooth white pebbles, and 
the red sides of the bed are in places so steep that 
you might call it a valley “within a valley.” It is 
this torrent-bed which the narrator, with perfect know¬ 
ledge of the country, refers to under the name of the 
ravine; “the ravine” (tran). he says, “ was between 
them."’ 3 The suggestion for the explanation of K';n 
I Read ourot? (nWl) 

2 The Least of all Lattds , 130 ff .; so Che. Aids, 85 / 

3 Che. Aids, 85^ 
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is due to Cornier ( PRFQ , ’75, 193). Some of his 
other identifications are hardly correct (see Ephes- 
dammim, Shaaraim, i) ; but he has here thrown great 
light on the narrative. See also GASm. HG 226 ff. 

One advantage in Miller’s theory of the valley of Elah (see 
above) is that it offers a simple explanation of the twofold name 
of the valley which was the seat of war. A very fine specimen 
of the butm-trce (terebinth) grows on the slope leading up to 
Bet Nettif. It is conceivable that the name of the great valley 
as a whole was, even in antiquity, * valley of the acacias ’ (sant= 
acacia, or rather mimosa). Wellhausen supposes the Wady es- 
Sant to be meant by the Valley of Shittim in Joel 3 [ 4 ] 18. It is 
a pity that we can hardly explain d*DT in D'Dl DENI as a corrup¬ 
tion of D'DC’* See Ephes-dammim. T. K. C. 

ELAM(DW; mAam[BXADQL]). Geographically, 
the name describes the great plain E. of the lower 
r , Tigris and N. of the Persian Gulf, 

• s 1 P y* together with the mountain districts 
which enclose it on the N. and E. , and to which the 
Hebrew name Elam and the Assyrian Elamtu 1 (note 
fern, ending) refer. It is nearly equivalent to the Susiana 
and Elymais of the Greeks, and the mod. Khuzistan. 
The native kings of this country called themselves lords 
of Ansan (or Anzan); so late a king as Cyrus still calls 
himself king of Ansan. This name was originally 
borne by a city, the conquest of which by Gudea, ' vice¬ 
gerent ’ (patesi) of Lagas, between 3500 and 3000 b.c., 
is recorded in an inscription (KB 339); it afterwards 
designated a district in Elam (see Cyrus, § i). Leav¬ 
ing the geography of this region, which has been fully 
treated from cuneiform sources by Fried. Delitzsch (Par. 
320-329), we pass to the references to Elam in the OT. 

The earliest of these is that in Is. 226 (e\aju[e]n-(u 
[BANQ]), where Elam and Kir are mentioned together 
„.. .. . as entrusted with the duty of blockading 

* 1 xca Jerusalem. The difficulty in this passage 
re ere ce . t ^ at ^ Ei am jt es were never loyal 
subjects of the Assyrians, and are never mentioned in 
the inscriptions as serving in an Assyrian army, but 
often as allies of the Babylonians (Del., Par. 237; 
Che. Intr. Is. 133; cp Proph. Is. I132 f). Inter¬ 
polation has been suspected ; but this is not the only 
admissible theory (see ' Isaiah SBOT). The next 
certainly dated passage is Ezek. 3224 (e\ajx [Q]), where 
' Elam and all her multitude ’ are mentioned in a grand 
description of the inhabitants of Sh£ol. The fate of 
Elam preoccupied more than one of the prophets ; ‘ all 
the kings of Elam' are referred to in Jer. 252 $ (om. 
N*A*) immediately before ‘all the kings of Media,’ 
and a special prophecy against Elam is given in Jer. 
4934-39 ( v - 3 6 c\a/x [N*]) ; but we cannot with any 
certainty ascribe these to Jeremiah (see Jeremiah, 
Book of). In Is. 21 2 (eXa^ejiTcu [BAXQ], late 
exilic) Elam is named with Media as the destroyer 
of Babylon, and a plausible emendation introduces 
Elam (‘go up, O Elam’) into a passage of similar 
purport in Jer. 5O21 (late). In Dan. 82 (aiKa/j. [BAQG 
Theod.], cXvfiaidi [87]) Shushan is referred to as in 
Elam, though in Ezra 4 9 (rjXa/jiaioi [BA], aiXafurac 
[L]) it is seemingly distinguished from it ; and according 
to Is. 11 11 (aiAaju[e]iT<oj' [BA], eXa fx. [NQ], late), 
Esth. 9613 (Shushan) Acts 29 (eXafieiTca [Ti. WH]j, 
Jewish exiles resided in Elam in the post-exilic period. 

We come lastly to Gen. IO22 [P] (atXad [E]), where 
Elam is mentioned immediately before Asshur as a 
‘ son ’ of Shem. How is this to be accounted for ? 
Not by the supposition that the Elamites were Semitic 
(as we now use the word) either in language or in 
physical type, or that at least a primitive Semitic popu¬ 
lation was settled in the lower parts of Elam. Not 
by referring to the early conquest of Babylonia by the 
Elamites ; this might account for the description of 
Babylonia as a ‘son of' Japheth, but not for the case 
before us : nor yet by the fact that a Kassite dynasty 

1 Jensen connects Elamtu (Elam) with illamu , ‘ front,' and 
explains ‘east region ’ ( ZA , '96, p. 351). 
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ruled in Babylonia in 1726-1159 B.c.—a reference 
which would only be in point if P were pre-exilic ; but 
rather by the undoubted fact that Elam was repeatedly 
chastised by the Assyrians, and that parts of it were 
annexed by Sargon (AT? 2 73). P was enough of a 
historian to know this ; he may indeed have inferred 
it from Is. 226 . The view of De Goeje (Th. T., 
'70, p. 251) that Elam in Gen. IO22 is the Persian 
Empire is therefore to be rejected. As De Goeje 
himself remarks, it is strange that, if Elam has this 
meaning, Media should be a son of Japheth (v. 2). It 
is true, however, that the prominence of Elam in the 
Persian empire explains the precedence which it has 
among the sons of Shem, and the insertion of Lud (i.e ., 
probably Lydia) after Arphaxad may receive a similar 
explanation (see Lud, i). 

The history of Elam is closely interwoven with that 
of primitive Babylonia, and subsequently with that of 
the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian empires. 
See Arioch, 3; A 5 ur-bani-pal, § 6; Babylonia, 
§42^; Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Nanea, Persia, 
Shushan. t. k. c. 

ELAM (Db'V, hAAM [BA], aiA- [Lj). 

1. The b’ne Elam were a family, 1254 in number, in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, § 8c), Ezra 2 7 (paAaju. [B], 
a (.A. [AL])=Neh. 7 12 (eAa/x [ N J, <nA. [BAL])=i Esd. 612 
(uoAa.ju.os [B]). In a passage from the ‘ memoirs of E^a ’ (Ezra 
727-834; see Ezra ii., § 5) (he number of those in Ezra’s 
caravan (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 [1] d) is given as seventy, 
Ezra 8 7 (rjAa [B])= 1 Esd. 8 33 (aaju. [B], eA. [A]). One of the 
best known members of this clan was Shecaniah (q.v., 4), 
Ezra 10 2 (c^iy, ktb.; but oS'y, kre.; tcrparjA [L] in ]| 1 Esd. 892 
‘Israel’ urparjA [BALJ occurs instead of * Elam j. Various 
members are mentioned in the list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 26=1 Esd. 927 (rjAa [BA]); and 
the clan was represented among the signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 20 14 [15]. 

The name ‘ Elam ’ for a Jewish family or temple-guild 
is highly improbable. There is abundant evidence that 
names containing the root-letters were Benjamite. 
One of these is (Alemeth) which may have been 
written oby. If the mark of abbreviation were over¬ 
looked it would be natural to insert » or 1 after y. 
Alemeth is identical with Almon, the name of a priestly 
city in Benjamin (Josh. 21 18 P). Notice also the 
occurrence of the name in 3 below. 

2. The children of the ‘other Elam’(*]nR D^'J?) * n Ezra 2 31 
= Neh. 734 (Ezra, rjAapap [BA], Neh. ijAapaap [BA]; [wot] 
atAap. erepov [L]) are unmentioned in || 1 Esd. 5 , and seem to 
have arisen from a needless repetition of v. 7 *, the numbers are 
identical (cp Be.-Ry. 18). 

3. b. Shashak, in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v., § 9, ii.): 
1 Ch. 8 24 (aiAaju. [B], arjA. [A], rjA. [L]). 

4. A Korahite doorkeeper ; 1 Ch. 263 (iwAap) [BA]). 

5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra ii. § 13 g), Neh. 12 42 (om. BR*A, atAap, [N c a ni S-])- 

T. K. C. 

ELASA UAaca [A]), I Macc. 9 5 RV. see Berea, 1. 

ELASAH (nbT^N, ‘God hath made,’ § 31 ; cp 
Asahel; eXeACA [ALQ])- 

1. b. Pashur {q.v., 3) in list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 22(T}Aa<ra)=i Esd. 9 22 (Talsas, RV 
Saloas ; <raA 0 as [B], -Aoa? [A]). 

2. b. Shaphan, together with Gemariah (i), was sent by Zede- 
kiah to Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon and bore also at the 
same lime Jeremiah’s letter to those in exile there; Jer. 293 
[<B 36 3 ] (<-A eaaav [B*b], -£ap [Bif], -crap [A]). 

3. EV Eleasah, b. Helez, a Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 239 f. 
(epa? [B]). 

4. EV Eleasah, a descendant of Saul mentioned in a gene¬ 

alogy of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. 0 ); 1 Ch. 837 (e<njA [B]) = 943 
(eaa-rjA [B], eorjA [A]). Cp LAISHAH. ( 

ELATH (n^N, Cp rb'ti, in the Sinaitic Inscr. [Eut. 
551]; <mA <\0 [BAL] ; Dt. 28 <mXcon [BAFL] ; 2 K. 
1422 - 0 ) [B], eXcoG [A]; 166 <mX&m [A]), also Ei.oth 

(n'^N, 1 K. 926 2 K. 166 <mXam [A]; 2 Ch. 817 
262, &iXam [ 13 ]), an important Edomite town, whose 
connection with Elah the phylarch or clan in Gen. 
3641 is fairly obvious. Elath or Eloth (i.e., great 
trees, perhaps date-palms?) is probably but a later 
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designation of El-par an (see Par ax)— i.e., Elath 
which lies on the desert of Paran. It was situated on 
the NE. arm of the Red Sea, in the /Klanitic Gulf 
(which has derived its name from the place itself), and 
was close to Ezion-GEBER ( q.v .).. 

According to Pliny v. 11 12) it was situated 10 m. E. of Petra 
and 150 m. SE. of Gaza. The region has always been famous 
for its date-palms (cp Strabo, Id 776); and Mukaddasi Ibn 
el-Benna (1000 a.d.) in his geography says that Waila (Elath) 
is ‘ the harbour of Palestine and the granary oflji^az—rich in 
palms and fishes ’ (cp ZDPV*l 171, and Wetzstein in Del. Hoh. 
u. Koh. 168). Owing to its commanding situation and central 
position the possession of Elath has in all ages been fiercely 
contested. According to Hommel (AHT 195), the ancient 
town and port MaTr mentioned upon old Bab. contraci-tahlets, 
which gave its name to ships and textile fabrics, is the same as 
Elath. 

Apart from its occurrence under the form El-paran 
( see Paran) (Gen. 146 ), it is mentioned as one of the 
last stages of the Israelites (Dt. 28 ; see Wanderings, 
§§4, 11, 13). It is mentioned also in 1 K. 926 2 Ch. 8 17. 
in order to mark the position of Ezion-GEBER {q.v.). 
It passed through various vicissitudes. It was repaired 
by Azariah (2 K. 1422; see Uzziah, i,), but was at a 
later time recovered by Edom (2 K. 166 : with Kloster- 
mann cancel ‘ Rezin ' and read ‘Edom’ for ‘Aram,’ 
and 'Edomites’ [kr.] for ' Aramites ’ [kt.] ; but cp 
Edom, § 8). Jerome and Eusebius state that Elath 
(Ailath, aCKafx) in their time was a place of commercial 
importance, and the seat of a Roman legion (OS( 2 ) 8425 
21675). It was renowned for its trading with India 
(Theod. Qucest. in Jerem. 100 49 ; Procop. Dell. Pers. 

I19). 

Elath was the residence of a Christian bishop and of a Jewish 
colony. After suffering at the hands of Saladin it dwindled 
away'. Abulfeda (1300) knows of it only' as a place deserted 
save for a castle which was built to protect the pilgrims who 
journey-ed along by r Elath between Cairo and Mecca on the road 
made by Ahmad ibn-Tulun, who reigned in Egypt in the latter 
half of the ninth century. 1 It is known now as ‘Akaba (‘de¬ 
clivity’). Little is left of the former ‘gate of Arabia’ but 
some heaps of ruins, and the castle, which is still occupied by a 
few soldiers. 2 

EL-BERITH (HnS 7 N), Judg. 9 4 6 RV. See Baal- 

BERITH. 

EL-BETHEL (^N‘"jT 2 ^N, ‘the god of Bethel’), 
the name given by Jacob to the sacred spot at Luz 
where he had built an altar (Gen. 357). <S ADEL , Vg., 
Pesh. read simply ‘ Bethel’; but this is against Gen. 
2819. Perhaps we should read El-berith (‘covenant- 
God’), or El-berith-Israel, ‘ Israel’s covenant-God.’ 

T. K. c. 

ELCIA (gAkeia [BXA]), Judith 81 AV, RV Elkiah. 

ELD A AH (niH^>* ‘God calls’? cp the Sab. form 
Snjtt, ZD MG 27 648 3X399), a son of Midian (Gen. 
25 4 ; 1 Ch. I33). 

®’s readings are : in Gen., 6 epyap.a [A], i.e., Togarmah ; 
(0)ep7ra/n(a) [B], pnafia [ D b rescr.J, pay a [L], ap. [E*], eap. 
[EaL]; and in Ch. eWaSa [BJ, e\Saa [ALJ. 

ELDAD (“nbx, § 28 ; gAAaA [BAFL]; see Elidad 
and cp Dod, Names with) and Medad (TPD, Sam. 
TT 1 D, cp mojAaA [BAFL], whence read TT. 170 , 1 loved 
one ’ ? § 56 ; cp Almodad) were two Israelites who 
prophesied without being locally in contact with Yahw& 
in the Tent of Meeting (or Revelation) where Yahw& 
was present in the cloud (Nu. 11 26-29). Moses rejoiced 
at the favour accorded to them, and longed that, not 
only the guides and directors of Israel, but all Yahw&’s 
people might become prophets. The story (which is 
related to Ex. 337-n Nu. 11 16/. 12 i-is ; see Miriam, 
§ 1) was written by one of the latest members of the 
Elohistic school, whose aspirations are most nearly 
paralleled by Jer. 3l3 4 Ezek. 11 19/. Joel 228/![3 i /.] 

1 Cp Rob. BR 1 237 241 ; Niebuhr, Beschreibungen von 
Arabien , 400; Buhl, Edomiter , 39 /. ; and for an illustration of 
this castle see Ruppel, Reise in Nubien , 248. 

2 According to Jos. (Ant. viii. 64, lAavews, ix. 12 1, >j\a 0 ov$, 
ed. Niese), Elath in former times was called Berenice. The 
ordinary editions, it will be noticed, refer this remark to Ezion- 
geber, which is less suitable. 
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(Kue. Hex . 247 f. ). The names Eldad and Medad 
(which perhaps do not belong to the original narrative) 
were probably selected from a store of old traditional 
names for the sake of assonance (cp Bera, Birsha; 
Jabal, Jubal, etc). It is not at all certain that the names 
are almost identical. See Apocrypha, § 23. 

In its present form the prominent feature of the story is that 
these two men (alone of the seventy elders) for some unknown 
reason remained behind, and prophesied without going into the 
tent. Moses’ answer shows clearly that the real point is that 
prophecy is not to be restricted to the few. In ^.26 the words 
nSrmn INX* N 1 ? 1 D'ninjn norp are probably a gloss. 1 A late 
scribe took exception to the idea that the power of prophecy 
could be given to anyone outside the seventy elect, and so in¬ 
serted the gloss with the above effect. The inclusion of Eldad 
and Medad among ‘ those that were written down * does not 
seem, therefore, to belong to the original form of the story. 

ELDERS (D^|?J), Ex. 3 16. See Government, §§ 16, 
19 ; Law and Justice, § 8 ; and (for the Christian 
eldership) Presbyter. 

ELEAD pr*?K), 1 Ch. 721. See Eladah. 
ELEADAH (rTO^N), 1 Ch. 720 RV, AV Eladah. 

ELEALEH (nW?N, and N^X Nu. 32 37, 'God is 
high’; 6 A 6 A A H [BNAL]), a Moabite town always 
associated with Heshbon (Is. 15 4 I69, cA^Ahccn 
[B ab AQ cp Sw. ad loc .] ; Jer. 4834 om. BN, eAe^AH 
[AQ]), and assigned in Nu. 323 37 to the Reubenites. 
Eusebius (OSi 2 ) 25333 ) places it 1 R. m. N. from 
Heshbon. 

Probably Elealeh should be restored for the questionable 
IrIiI in Is. 15 8. To invent a place-name Erelayim 
(Perles, Marti) is imprudent. It is quite true, however, that 
the initial 3 ought to be the preposition. 

Elealeh seems to be the modern el- Al (' the lofty ’), an 
isolated hill, with ruins, J hr. NNE. of Heshbon. See 
SEP 1 16-19; Tristr. Moab, 339/.; Bad.( 3 ) 174. 

T. K. C. 

ELEASA, RV Elasa (aAaca [A], e\. [NV]; W'. 
Elesa [it]. Laisa [Vg.]), an unknown locality in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, where Judas the Maccabee 
encamped before the encounter which resulted in his 
defeat and death (1 Macc. 9 s)- Josephus (Ant. xii. 11 1) 
places Judas’s camp in Berzetho (the readings vary : 
fydu, pip{r)du, ( 3 ap. and /%).); but this may be in 
error for the Syrian camp which (1 Macc. 9 4) was at 
Berea [i] (Syr. Birath). A suggested identification is 
Kh. Il'asa between the Beth-horons (PEFM 3 115). 
Reland, however, suggests Adasa (q.v.). 

ELEASAH (nW?X) 1 Ch. 239/ 837 EV. See 
Elasah, 3, 4. 

ELEAZAR PU^X, ‘ God has helped’ §§ 23, 28, 84 ; 
eAe<\Z<xp [BAFL] ; cp Eliezer, Lazarus, and Phoen. 
ntJttDITN,HJWn.etc., Sin. TlJJDlp, etc.). BothEleazar 
and Eliezer are very common names, especially in post- 
exilic times and in lists of priests ; with regard to the 
authenticity of the latter see Ezra i. §§ i, 2, 5 end ; ii. 
§§ 15 (t) rf, 13^. 

1. The third son of Aaron and Elisheba (Ex. 623 
[P]) is mentioned often in P, but only twice in JE, 
according to Driver—viz., in Dt. 106 and Josh. 24 33. 2 
What we learn of him is to this effect. He discharged 
priestly functions together with Aaron and his brothers 
Nadab, Abihu, and Ithamar (Ex. 28 1), and after the 
two elder brothers had died childless Ithamar and he 
were left to carry on the duties alone (Nu. 3 4), Eleazar 
himself becoming the ‘ prince of the princes of the 
Levites ’ and superintending those that had the charge 
of looking after the sanctuary (Nu. 332; cp 1637^: 
[ 17 2 ^:] 193 /). His special duty with respect to the 

1 O’DUTSH applied to persons is a late expression, and the 

words K*?! are omitted in H-P 16, 52, 73, 77 and in 

the first band of 131. 

2 From Dt. 106 Di. and Dr. infer that JE, as well as P, knows 
of Aaron as a priest, and of Eleazar as Aaron’s successor. 
Robertson Smith, however, holds (OT/C( 2 ) t 405, n. 2) that Dt 
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things necessary for the sanctuary and its service is de¬ 
tailed in Nu. 4 i 6 . Shortly before Aaron’s death he 
was invested on Mt. Hor with his father’s garments of 
authority (Nu. 20 25^ ; cp Dt. 106 [D]). He now 
appears as Moses’ coadjutor, taking the place of Aaron ; 
together they took the census of the people (Nu. 2663), 
and divided the spoil of the Midianites (Nu. 31 12 f.). It 
was to them that the daughters of Zelophehad came 
to sue for an inheritance (Nu. 27 i^), and the b’ne 
Reuben and b’ne Gad for a pasture-land for their 
flocks (Nu. 322 Jf.). * 1 The charge was given to Joshua 
in the presence of Eleazar, who was ‘ to inquire for him 
by the judgment of Urim before Yahw& ’ (Nu. 27 18^:); 
just as his son Phinehas is said to have done, previous 
to the assault on Gibeah (Judg. 2028).'^ Henceforth in 
the accounts of the dividing of the land etc. Eleazar 
is mentioned before Joshua (Nu. 32 28 34 17 Josh. 14 1 
174 1951 21 1). 3 At his death he was buried at Gibeah 
of Phinehas (Josh. 2433 [E]), which had been given to 
his son in Mt. Ephraim. He married 1 one of the 
daughters of Putiel' (Ex. 625), and the priesthood is said 
to have remained in his family till the time of Eli, and 
again from Zadok till the time of the Maccabees — state¬ 
ments which need a strictly critical examination. See 
Zadok, i. s. a. c. 

2. Son of Abinadab, temp. Samuel. According to 
a comparatively late story the ark was deposited for 
twenty years in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim 
under the guardianship of his son Eleazar (1 S. 7 r/). 
Eleazar in this 4 idealisation 1 of history is intended as 
a contrast to that other son of Abinadab (Uzza) who 
proved wanting in the reverence essential to a minister 
of the ark (2 S. 636). His name is probably meant 
to suggest this contrast. Observe that Eleazar was 
specially 1 sanctified ’ for his functions. See Ark, § 5. 

t. k. c. 

3. b. Dodo the Ahohite (1 Ch. 11 12), or b. Dodai 
b. Ahohi (2 S. 239 ; but see Ahohite [2]), one of 
David’s 4 three ’ heroes. His great exploit (which was in 
the valley of 4 Rephaim ’ : see Pas-DAMMIM) is recorded 
in 2 S. 239/. (© B , however, has tkeavav) and 1 Ch. 
11 13/. In both passages the text has to be emended ; 
but there is much difference among critics (cp Klo., 
Marq. Fund . 16, and H. P. Smith). The name of 
Eleazar docs not appear in 1 Ch. 27 4, though we 
expect to find him, not Dodai, in high command in 
David's army. Compare, however, Dodai, and note 
that an Eliezer b. Dodavahu occurs in 2CI1.2O37. 
See Eliezer (3). 

4. A Merarite : 1 Ch. 23 21 f. (eAiacJap v. 21 [A]) 24 23 . 

5. 1 Esd. 843 = Ezra 816, Eliezer [10]. 

6. In EzraS33 an Eleazar, son of Phinehas, is mentioned as 
superintending the weighing out of gold and silver in the 
temple: 1 Esd. 863 and (om. BX*A, but eAea^ap R c - a m 8'- L) 
Neh. 1242. 

7. A priest in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end), 1 Esd. O19 (eAea^apos [BA]) = Ezra 10 18, Eliezf;r (7). 

8. An Israelite (i.e. y a layman), son of Parosh : Ezra 10 25 
1 Esd. 826. 

9. The fourth son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 2 5), who bore the 
surname Avaran (cp Auranus). 4 According to 2 Macc. 823^.' 


10 6^ (the words after 4 Moserah ’) is plainly a late and unauthor¬ 
ised gloss ; he refers to v. 8, where the institution of the Levitical 
priesthood is assigned to a later stage of the wanderings. It is 
of Eliezer that the older tradition speaks, as a son, however, 
not of Aaron, but (together with Gershom) of Moses. In fact, 
in JE, Moses has the prior claim to the priestly office, and in J 
Aaron originally is not mentioned at all. In the genealogies of 
P even, one main branch of the tribe of Levi is still called 
Gershom, and another important member is called Mushi— i.e., 
the MosaTte (see We. ProlA 4 ) 138./C, ET 142 /.). 

1 321-17 is of composite origin. How much belongs to P 
(more precisely Po) is disputed ; but the mention of 4 Eleazar the 
priest’ beyond question comes from this source (see Dr., Intr. 
64 ; Holzinger, Einl., 4 Tabellen,’ 10). 

2 J udg. 20 in its present form is post-exilic, and vv. 27 b t 28 a 
are no doubt glosses (see Moore, Judges , 434; Kue. EinL § 20, 
n. 10). 

3 All in P ; in JE on the contrary Joshua is always represented 
as acting alone ; cp 146 17 14 etc. 

4 © [ANV] avapav, Jos. {A n t. Xli. 61) avpav, apav and afiapav; 

Syr. pin* In 643 © gives <ravpav which is probably a mistake 
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his brother Judasappointed him to read aloud the sacred book, 
and with a variation of his own name as watchword (‘ the Help 
of God ’) he led the first band of the army against Ntcanor and 
completely defeated him; in 2 Macc. 13 15 this is credited to 
Judas himself. In the fight near Beth-zacharias against An- 
tiochus Eupator(i63 b.C.) Eleazar nobly sacrificed his life (see 

1 Macc. 643). 

10. A learned scribe, who at the age of ninety years suffered 
torture and martyrdom at the hands of Antiochus Epiphanes, 

2 Macc. 618-31 (eAea£opos [VA]). He was designated by the 
early Christian fathers 4 proto-martyr of the old covenant,’ 

4 foundation of martyrdom ’ (Chrys. Horn. 3 in Macc. et al.). 

The narrative in 3 Macc. 6 has apparently borrowed the name 
Eleazar from this scribe. See Apocalyptic, § 66. 

11. Father of Jason (^.7/., 3), 1 Macc. 817. 

12. Sirach Eleazar, father of Jesus (Ecclus. 50 27); see 
Ecclf.siasticus, § 2. 

13. b. Eliud, placed three generations above Joseph (Mt. 1 15). 

S. A. C., I, Zff.\ T. K. C., 2. 

ELEAZURUS, RV Eliasibus (eAiaciBoc [A]), 
1 Esd. 924 = E'zraIO21 Eliashib, 4. 

ELECTRUM (bp’J'il), Ezek. 1 4 EV Amber. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL (‘piOb* ‘pX, ‘ God, the 

God of Israel ’), the name given by Jacob to the altar 
which he had built at Shechem (Gen. 33 20). Perhaps 
we should read 4 God of the tents ('Wtn) of Israel’; 

4 his tent ’ (^ nN ) precedes in v. 19. T. K. c. 

EL ELYON (fl^P b$), Gen. 14 18. See Names, 
§ 118. 

ELEMENTS (CTO 1X e I A I elementa). Ztoix^ov , from 
< ttolxos 4 a row,’ 4 a line,’ 4 a rank,’ means literally what 
„ ~ . belongs to a row or line, a member of a 

,'. f series, a part of an organism. This funda- 

lstory 01 menta i meaning gives the key to the ex- 

wOra. ce edingly interesting history of the word from 
its use in Plato down to Modern Greek. All the special 
senses in which it is employed, whether 4 usual' or 
4 occasional ’ 1 —some of them very remarkable—can be 
carried back to this, though between the meanings 4 one 
of a row ' and 4 demon ’ is a long way. 11 conduces to 
clearness if we keep in mind its three special concrete 
applications. 

It denotes a 4 letter,’ as one of the series of letters 
constituting a word or even a syllable— i.e ., not a 
written sign ( ypa/jLfjLa ) but a speech-sound (Plato, Deff. 
414 E: gtolx&ov <pwvr\s <pojvrj aativOeTos: similarly 
Arist. Poet . 20). Thus, for example, the letter p is rb 
pto to oTOLXttov (Plat. Crat. 426 D), the alphabet is rd 
< TTOixeia , and 4 alphabetical ’ is /card aroix^ou. 

This concrete meaning explains the metonymy by which the 
plural is so frequently used to denote the beginnings, rudiments, 
or ‘elements’ of a science or art—the ABC as we say; cp the 
by-name Abecedarians given to a group of Anabaptists at the 
Reformation, and see the Oxford Engl . Diet .y.7'. It is enough 
to recall the title of Euclid’s work (a-roix^o) 011 the Elements 
of Geometry. Many other examples are to be found in the 
Lexicons. 

In this sense the word is met with only once in the 
Bible, 4 ye have need again that some one teach you the 
rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of God (rd 
oTotxeta TTjs dpxv* T & v Ao'y/wi' rod Oeou),’ Heb. 5 12, 
where the words tt}s apxv 5 intensify the idea, 4 the be¬ 
ginnings of the elements.’ 2 

(b) Shadow of the sundial ( e.g ., Aristoph. Eccl. 652 : 
otclv 77 denaTTovv rb (ttoix^iov, 4 when the shadow 
measures ten feet’). The shadow is here doubtless 
thought of as a line which hour by hour grows longer 
or shorter and by degrees marks the progress of the 
day. 'Zrot.xeiov, properly speaking, is a fraction of this 
line, and then by synecdoche becomes the line itself. 
This meaning is not met with in the Bible. 

(c) 4 Groundstuff, ’ ‘element,’ as constituent part of 
an organism. In this sense it was not used (so ancient 

for e\ ea£apos avpav ; ©Nv corrects to avpav. The meaning 
is doubtful. Some connect with *y)n ‘ t> e white ’ and refer it to 
Eleazar’s white complexion; others understand it to mean 
4 beast-sticker’; see Stanley, Jewish Church, 3318. 

1 On this distinction see H. Paul, Prinzijien d. Sjrach- 
geschA 3 ), 1898, p. 68 ff .; cp ET of 2nd ed. (Strong, ’90, p. 65^). 

2 Cremerl 8 ), 909. 
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tradition has it) hefore Plato ; but from his time onward 
it became a current meaning. The early philosophers 
assumed sometimes one, sometimes more than one, 
primary constituent element of the universe. Em¬ 
pedocles reckoned four — fire, water, earth, and air. 
Many citations from non-biblical writers will be found 
in the Lexicons ; and Philo and Josephus also use the 
word in this sense. In the Greek Bible the following 
examples occur :— Wisd. 7 17, 'For he himself gave me 
an unerring knowledge of the things that are ; to know 
the constitution of the world and the operation of the 
elements (avaraaiv Kdcrpov kolI Ivlpyetav aroix^v)' ; 
1918, ‘the elements changing their order one with 
another (&’ eavT&v yap rd (rroi^la pedappo^bpeva)’ ; 
4 Macc. 12 13 ‘[the tongues of men] of like passions 
with yourself, and composed of the same elements' 
(rod s bpotOTradeU Kai Ik t&v avrCbv yeyovbras aroixetu v 1 
cp 2 Macc. 7 22, 'the first elements [ffTotx^looatv] of 
each one of you’); and, according to most exegetes, 
2 Pet. 3 10, * the day of the Lord will come as a 

thief; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise (<rroiX e ‘ a ^ xa vaovpeva Xvdrjaerat [AKL, 
etc. , XvdJjaovTai]), and the earth and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up' ; also v. 12, ‘the day 
of God by reason of which the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat’ (5F ovpavol Tvpobpevoi Xvdrjaoura 1 
Kal (ttoix^cl Kavaovpeva TrjK€Tat). The rendering 
* elements 1 here gives an excellent sense, and it would 
be mere pedantry to ask why the elements are named 
along with the heavens and the earth ; the writer’s 
purpose is to depiet the last day in the boldest colours, 
and he seeks to heighten the effect of his picture by 
bringing in the arotx^a- At the same time the inter¬ 
pretation which takes the word here to refer to demonic 
life-spirits (see below, 2) is entitled to attention. Though 
the sense of ‘rudiments’ or ‘beginnings,’ alluded to 
above, is hardly to be traced to this last concrete 
application of the word, the very usual metonymic sense 
of ‘ fundamental condition,' ‘thesis,’ ‘principle,’ ’rule’ 
— of which there is no example in the Bible— is doubt¬ 
less to be taken from this meaning. On the other hand, 
the biblical passages receive much light from another 
part of the history of the word : the concrete sense in 
which in late Greek the word aroix^ta is specialised to 
mean the planets (as being the ‘ elements’ and so to 
say ‘supports’ of the heavens) 1 and, more widely, 
the stars. 2 

Now every element has its god ; 3 so also ever)' star. 
In the Orphic Hymns the personified ether is called the 
‘noblest element,’ aToixetov dpioTov (54), Hephaestus 
is called the * perfect element,’ aTotx^oy apep<pbs (604), 
in the great Paris magic-papyrus v. 1303 the moon- 
goddess is the ‘ immortal element,’ a tolx^ov &<f) 0 apTov, 
and in the so-called ‘nymph of the world,’ the K bpt) 
nberpov of Hermes Trismegistus (ap. Stob. Eel. i. 
385 12 ff .), the (TTOLxeia come as gods before the supreme 
God, and make their complaint of the arrogance of 
men. 4 Conceptions such as these perhaps owe their 
origin to eastern influences ; but at any rate they have 
their analogues in the Jewish idea that all things — as, for 
example, fire, wind, clouds, stars — have their proper 
angels or spirits, 5 a thought which is operative in 
primitive Christian literature also ; see Rev. 7 1 (four 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding 
the four winds of the earth), 14 18 (another angel . . . 
which hath power over fire), 16 5 (the angel of the waters ; 

1 Dieterich, 61. The present writer regards as much less 
probable the conjecture (see Pape's Wdrtcrbuch) that the planets 
are so called as having a controlling influence upon the affairs 
of men. 

2 It is further applied to the signs of the zodiac, and even to 
the entire heaven with its system of stars ; the metonymic signi¬ 
fication, ‘great stars’ = ‘ great men,’ also occurs. 

3 Dietench, 57, 6r. 

4 All the above examples are taken from Dieterich, 60 f. 

5 Spitta, Dcr zweite Brief des Petrus und dcr Brief des 
Judas , 1885, p. 265^; Everling, 70 Jf. 
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cp Jn. 54), 19 17 (an angel standing in the sun). It is 
from these notions probably that we ought to explain 
the peculiar meaning of aroix^ioy, in which it stands, 
by synecdoche, for 'divine being,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘demon,’ 
' genius. ’ At what period this use first arose is obscure ; 
but doubtless it is comparatively old. Our main ex¬ 
amples 1 are found in the Testamentum Salomonis (see 
Apocrypha, § 14), which in its present form bears 
evidence of Christian editing, and by F. A. Bornemann 
is attributed to the time of Lactantius. 2 


Seven female spirits (nvevpaTa) come to Solomon, and, 
questioned, reply : ' We are some of the thirty-three genii of the 
ruler of theunderworld . . . and our stars are in heaven . . . 
and_ we are invoked as goddesses ’ (ypeU capev ck twv rpiaKovra 
rpioiv tov KoapoKparopos tov ovcotov? . . . Kal ra 

a<rrpa rjptov ev ovpav a> tl<rtv . . . xai co? Oeal KaXovpeda ; 
Fleck, 3 120 f). Afterwards come six and thirty spirits (jn/evpara) 
to Solomon, and, questioned, make answer : * We are the thirty- 
six genii, the rulers of this underworld, . . . since the Lord 
God has given thee power over every spirit, in the air, upon 
the earth and below the earth, therefore we also like the rest 
of the ^spirits stand hefore thee* (ypfis £<rpev ra rptaxovra 
aroixcia ot KoapoKparopcf tov <tkotov<; tovtov . . . eiretSr) 
KVptOS 6 0eos (SutKC <701 T7 JV e£ov<riav ini TTaVTOS TtvevpaTOS 
aepiov rt Kal emyelov Kal KaTa\0ovtov, Sta rot no Kal 17/xei? 
napuTTapeQa tvtamov <rov a>? ra Aotira irvevpaTa). The first 
calls himself the ‘first decan of the zodiac circle* (npairos 
fiexavo? tov 4<{>5ieu<ov kvkXov ; Fleck, 129/.). Plainly stoicheion 
here is absolutely synonymous with ‘ god ’ and ' spirit,’ and we 
are here dealing, in part, with star-gods. Further, the usage 
of writers of the Byzantine period has to be noticed. Sophocles 
(Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods, memorial 
edition, 1888, p. 1012) gives under aToi\eiov ‘genius,’ ‘the 
spirit guarding a particular place or person,’ also ‘talisman, 
Theoph. Corn. 379 14, Leo Gram. 287, Anon. Byz. 1209 C. 
Cp the same Lexicon also, s.zrzt. aToi\eioXdTpr]^, <rrot^e<.da> (' to 
perform talismanic operations upon anything *), aToixeiupariKOi 
(‘ talismanic ’), <7T0ix«w<ns (‘ the performing of talismanic opera¬ 
tions upon anything'), and <rToix*‘amKds (' talismanic ’). Most 
instructive of all, however, is the usage of modern popular 
Greek.. The ordinary name by which the local tutelary spirits 
are designated in modern Greece is <zroi^eid (to) — i.e., errotxfiov, 
‘element.* 4 Skarlatos, Aefocov . . ., gives the meaning ’xarot- 
KiSta Saipoi'ia fj <f>avTa<rpaTa ’ (ib.). All sorts of trroix^a occur ; 
the <7TOix*to of the threshing-floor, the rock, the river, the bridge, 
and so on (A 187-9); <r70i\ei wpivos may mean ‘one under the 
protection of a <tt ot^ejLo' iib. 196). _ This employment of the 
word for ' tutelary spirit ’ is a specialisation of the more general 
meaning of ‘spirit,’ and speaks for the relative antiquity of the 
latter use ; in the ideas and vocabulary of the common people, 
as Jacob Grimm among others has shown, the conception of a 
remote antiquity will often be found to survive. 


Here then is the historical line of progression from 
the original meaning of the word to that of tutelary 
spirit : member of a series, element, elemental deity, 
deity (demon, spirit), tutelary deity. 

In Gal. 43, where Paul says : ‘. . . so we also, when 
we were children, were held in bondage under the ele- 
2 Gal 4 ments of the world ’ (bird rd arotxeta tov 
Col *2820 K ^ <T / Ji0V )> anc * in v - 9. where he says, ' But 

I d 2 Pet n ° W y e ^ ave come to know God, . . . 

31012) * how turn k ack again to the weak 

1012 and beggarly elements (iirl ra aaOevTj Kal 
7rrcoxd aroixciO’) whereunto ye desire to be in bondage 
over again,’ aroix^'ic1 is taken by most interpreters as 
meaning ‘ rudiments' (so RV) in the sense indicated 
above (i«) ; Paul is supposed to mean the crude first 
beginnings of religion in those who belong to the Kbopos. 
Others, however, start from the meaning given in § 1 c 
and take Paul to be speaking of the elements of the 
world, ' world ’ being here taken in its well-known 
ethical sense; kosmos is the central idea; ’ under the 
elements of the world ’ (virb ra aroixeta tov Kbapov) 


1 Dieterich (Abraxas, 61) holds that in Wisd. 7 17 (see above) 
‘ demon ’ is a possible rendering as well as ‘ element f ; this, how¬ 
ever, is not probable, the -nvevpaTa (not ‘ winds ’ but ‘ spirits ’) 
being named in v. 20. 

2 Ztschr. fiir die Itist. Theol ., 1844, Hft. 3, 15. An edition 
and discussion of this hitherto much-neglected writing would 
be very welcome and, in view of recent discoveries in the field of 
oriental Greek magic, most opportune. 

3 F. F. Flecki A necdota (lleipsic, 1837)= F. F. Fleck, IVissen - 
schaftliche Reise durch dasstidl. Deutschland , Italien , Siciiien, 
Frankreich , 2 3. 

4 Bernh. Schmidt, Das Volksleben dcr Neugriechcn u. das 
hellenische Alterthum , 1 183 (*71). For the history of the word 
Schmidt refers to Korais, ’ATaxra, iii. 2 549. 
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is merely an amplification for 'under the world* (fa rb 

T.bv Kb(T[XOv). 

This last interpretation is certainly open to the objection that 
in v. Q only (rrotxeia are mentioned, whereas if jco<7fu>s had been 
the main idea, we should have expected the shortened phrase to 
run yurb t'ov . . . KO<rp.ov and not vn'o ra . . . o-roixeia. The 
first interpretationalso, however, is not free from difficulty. In 
v. 3 it js the law, in one sense or another, that is being spoken 
of: this is shown by the context (cp especially^. 5 : vn'o vo/xov) ; 
but in v. 9 the topic is the gods of the Gentile Galatians. It is 
not easy to understand how Paul can here be speaking of the 
law as 'rudiments’ after he had so shortly before been referring 
to it (324) as a ‘tutor’ (Traifia-ywyos) and likening it (4 2) to 
'guardians and stewards’ (e7rtVpo7roi and oiKovop.oi); nor is it 
easy to see how he can say of ‘ rudiments ’ that they are daBevij 
KCU TTTwxa; ‘a weak and beggarly ABC’ is not a very happy 
phrase. Further, the whole context in both places points less 
to conceptions of material objects than to personal beings; see 
especially v. 9. 

In view of these difficulties, there is much to be said 
for the interpretation which takes the word in the other 
sense (see § 1 c, end) of ' spirit,’ ' demon.’ Paul, in this 
view, is speaking of cosmic spiritual beings, and by them 
he understands, in v. 3 the angels by whom, according 
to 3 19, the law was 'ordained,’ and in v. 9 the heathen 
deities whom the Galatians had formerly served. Jewish 
bondage to the law, as being bondage to angels, and 
Gentile service of strange gods as being bondage to 
demons, are alike slavery to the powers of the world 
(die kosmischen Machte). This interpretation, the 
essence of which consists in taking aroixeia as meaning 
personal powers (personliche Machte) has been upheld 
with a large variety of modifications by Hilgenfeld, 1 A. 
Ritschl, 2 Holsten, 3 Klopper, 4 Spitta, 5 Everling, 6 A. 
Dieterieh, 7 whose allusion to ' all the modern theological 
commentators ’ seems hardly called for. 

It may fairly be conjectured that the phrase the ‘elements 
of the world’ (croix^a tov koo yaou) is a technical expression 
which does not owe its origin to Paul. That it was a current 
one seems to be indicated also by the turn of phrase in the 
Test amen turn Salomonis ' the elements, the rulers ’ (ra aroix^a 
OL KOO-fjLOKpdropo;), or ‘ the elements of the ruler ’ (to (ttoix^o. tou 
/co<r/u.oxpaTopos). 

In Col. 2820, also, this last interpretation seems 
preferable to the rendering 'elements of the world’ 
or ‘rudiments of the world.’ The context is in both 
places similar to that in Gal. 43. By the aroixeia tov 
K 6 <rpioy, which he brings into sharp contrast with Christ, 
Paul intends in one sense or another the law ; but he. 
mentions, instead of the law, the personal cosmic powers 
standing behind the law, the angels ; whom indeed, he 
goes on expressly to name in Col. 2 15 as the 'princi¬ 
palities and the powers ’ (ras apxcts Kal ras ^tjov<rias). 
We thus obtain a surprising light upon the much- 
disputed passage in Col. 2 18, where mention is made 
of a ‘worship of angels' (Opyjaxeia twv ayyt\u>v) : by 
the ‘ angel service ’ of the Colossians he means their ‘ law 
service ’ (cp Gal. 3 19); all the learned discussions about 
one particular kind of angel worship or another now 
become superfluous. 

That in 2 Pet. 3 10 12 the rendering * elements ’ is an 
adequate one has already been shown (§ 1 c). Yet it is 
not impossible that personal powers might be meant 
here also, as Spitta 8 and Kithl 9 suppose. The main 
objection—that the expressions ‘dissolve’ and ‘melt’ 
(Ai^a-erat, T^Kerai) could hardly be used of personal 
spirits—is well met by Spitta, by a reference to the 
Test. xii. Patr., Levt , 4 (ed. Sinker, 140), where, in a 
similar way, in the description of the judgment day, it 
is said ‘ the whole creation being agitated and the 
invisible spirits melting ’ (Kal iraarfs Krlaecos K\ovovp,iv7js 
Kal twv aop&Tuv irv€vp.aTb)v TTjKOfibvojv). 

Literature.—Besides the commentaries on Gal. and Col., and 
various occasional contributions on the subject, cp Schnecken- 
burger, Tkeol. Jahrbb. 7 (’48), 445 * 453 ; Kienlen, Beitr. z. d. 


1 Der Galaterbr ., 1852, p. 66 ; ZIVTh ., 1858, p. 99 ; i860, p. 
208; 1866, p. 314. 

2 Christl. Lehre von der Rcchtfertigung ®), 2 252/ ( 80). 


3 Das Evangel, des Paulus , i. 1 168 /. (’8oj. 
5 \? r ' ^dteJColosser, 360 ff. (’82). 


0 As above, 265 ff 

8 As above, 26$ ff. 


■ 7°j£ 


7 p. 61/ 


deyer’s Komm.Q) 12 450 f. (’97) 
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thcol. \Vissenschaflcn % ed. Reuss and Cunitz (’51), 2 133*14''; 
Schaubach, Commcniatio qua exponitur quid o-Toiveia tov 
Ko<rp.ov in NT sibi vclint> 1862; Blom, T/i.T, 1883, iff; Ever- 
ling, Die paulinische Angclologic u. Ddmottologie (’88),’66 ff. ; 
Albrecht Dieterieh, Abraxas; Studien zur Rcl.-gcsch. des 
spdtercn AItertums (’91), boff.\ Cremer, Bibl.dheol. Wdrtcrb.V) 
[ 95 b 9 ° 7 jP J E. V. Hincks, ’The meaning of ra (rrocxfia tov 
Kocrfiov ’ in JBL 15 (’96) 183^ ; Hermann Diels, Elementum: 
Eine Vorarbeit zum gpriechischcn und lateinischen Thesaurus , 
’99. This work provides abundant material for the history of 
‘ ttoix^ok and elementum , if it does not contribute anything 
really nCW bearing on the biblical passages. The present article 
was wrjtten before the appearance of Diel’s book ; but, on the 
whole, it represents —as far as it comes into touch with this far 
more comprehensive work—the same ideas. g. A. D. 

ELEPH (^NH, Ha-eleph, i.e., ‘ the thousand,’ Josh. 
I828) is supposed to be a Benjamite town, and, according 
to Conder and Henderson, is the modern Liftd; see, 
however, Nephtoah. 

(P reads xat <r>jAeAa 0 [A], k. creAaeAa<£> [L], to which apparently 
corresponds B’s treArjfcav (variants from H-P are <nj6oAeAe^) 
<n)AoAep., o-eAoAax, cre^aAe# xeAaeAe^) ; Pesh. has KT22, perhaps 
punctuating as *]Vn! ‘ a chieftain’? 

Before ’identifying,* it would have been well to 
examine the text. The two names before ‘Jebus’ 
in (£) B are ■ /ecu <te\y]Kav /cat dapevfKa — i.e. i 

Kav is a duplication of /cat; <re\r) corresponds to 
Zela and Taralah therefore answer in (S B to Zelah and 
Ha-eleph in MT. Ha-eleph (which is an impossible 
name) must be a corruption of Tar’alah or rather (see 
Taralah) of Irpeel (^rst) ; comes straight from 

T. K. C. 


ELEPHANT (eAe<J>Ac). The word ‘elephant’occurs, 
outside the Apocrypha, only in the AV m s- of Job 40 15 
for Behemoth [q.v., § i] and in the 
AV m £- of 1 K. 10 22 2 Ch. 921 ('ele¬ 
phant’s teeth’) for Ivory [q.v.\ It is 
an elephant of the Indian species that appears on the 
Black Obelisk (see below); but the African elephant also 
w r as no doubt known. 


1. Early 
references. 


The two species, Elephas indicus (juaximus) and E. afri- 
canus , together with such fossil forms as the Mammoth (name 
prohably from Behemoth),! the Mastodon, and others, consti¬ 
tute the Mammalian order Prohoscidea. The Indian elephant 
is now found, in a state of nature, in India, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, Assam, Cochin China, Ceylon, and Sumatra, frequent¬ 
ing the wooded districts; its African congener lives throughout 
Africa south of the Sahara desert, but is retreating before the 
approach of civilised man. In Pleistocene times it spread as far 
north as Europe. 


The Indian species has been domesticated since pre¬ 
historic times and is still largely used in the service 
of man. The male alone as a rule has tusks. The 
African elephant is, in the male, larger than the Indian, 
the ear-flaps and the eyes are larger and the forehead 
more convex, there are two finger-like processes on the 
trunk instead of one, and the pattern on the teeth is 
different; both sexes have tusks. In temper this species 
is usually fiercer and the animal is undoubtedly more 
powerful and active than its Indian relative. 

It is certain that elephants were known to the old 
inhabitants of Egypt and Assyria, by whom they were 
sometimes hunted for the sake of their ivory and their 
hides [KB I39, Tiglath-pileser T. ; As. u. Eur. 263, 
Thotmes III. ; Houghton, TSBA 8123^). There is an 
elephant among theanimals figured on the Black Obelisk 2 
of Shalmaneser II. (858-824). Of course there may 
have been more than one elephant in the tribute from 
the land of Musri ; but one w>as enough for the purpose 
of representation. 

Elephants in warfare first appear among the Persians. 
Darius at Arbela (331 b.C.) employed 15 of them. 
2. Use in were °( ten use d by the Seleueids, 

warfare ^ rec l uent mention of them being made in 
the Maceabean wars (cp 1 Mace. 334 630 
86 11 56 2 Macc. 11 4 13 15 etc.). These elephants, 

1 The b may have become vt through Slavonic influence. 

2 The term used for ‘elephant’in Shalm. Obel. Epigr. III. 
is baziati. The word al~ap also occurs, but in the sense of ‘ ox ’ 
not elephant’ (Wi. KB I 151). Houghton suggests the wild 
buffalo. Cp Ivory. 
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some of which carried towers (i Macc. 637/.). "ere 
almost certainly of the Indian species. Special mention is 
made of the Indian driver (6 1 Macc. ib. ). The 

war elephants were placed under the care of a special 
officer (2 Macc. H12). In classical times the African 
species was tamed by the Egyptians and took part 
both in the Carthaginian wars and in the Roman shows. 
Since in recent times the natives of Africa have not 
shown sufficient ability to tame this somewhat restive 
animal it has been suggested that the Carthaginians 
imported their animals from the East; 1 but there is 
little reason to doubt that the true africanus was 
employed in the Punic wars and even accompanied 
Hannibal’s army across the Alps. The presence of 
African elephants in modern menageries proves that 
this species is capable of domestication and education 
in the hands of competent trainers. The elephant 
rarely breeds in captivity. A. E. s. — s. A. c. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS (eAeY 0 epOTTOAlC. ' free city,’ 
with play on double meaning of D*Hn, 1 Horites ’ and 
' free men ’ ? cp Per. i-abba, 42). the name 

1 . History, bestowed about A.I). 200 by the emperor 
Septimius Severus on Betogabra, now Beit Jibrin, an 
important place in Judaea, mentioned already (see Ben- 
hesed, § 2). How central it was appears from the fact 
that Eusebius in the Onotn. often reckons the distances of 
other towns with reference to it. 11 was in fact the capital 
of a large province during the fourth and the fifth cen¬ 
turies of our era. It was also an episcopal city of 
Palestina Prim a {Notit ice Ecclesiasticce, 6). In the 
Talmudic period it had a large Jewish population, and 
produced some eminent Rabbins. 

The Talmudic name is Beth-gubrin (Neub. Geog. 122 ff.). 
The ‘Doctrine of Addai' (3rd cent, a.d.) expressly refers to 
Eleutheropolis as called Belgubrin in the Aramaic tongue 
(Nestle, PEFQ , ’79, p. 138; see Elkoshite, 3). The name 
Betogabra (PaLToyafipa) is given to it by Ptolemy (v. 10 6). It 
also appears in the Peutinger Tables as Betogubri, and we can 
hardly be wrong in correcting, in Niese’s text of Jos. BJ iv. 8 1, 
TSrjTafyLv into Brjraya^pu/. Whether the name alludes to pre¬ 
historic ‘giants,’ is beyond our knowledge. 

For some centuries the Graeco - Roman name sup¬ 
planted the older designation ; but when, 150 years after 
the Saracenic conquest, the city was destroyed, the latter 
revived (Reland, Pal. 222, 227 ; Gesta Dei per Francos , 
1044). 

On this site, which they called ‘ Gibelin ’ (a corruption of Ar. 
[Beth-]gebrim), the Crusaders in the twelfth century built a 
castle. After the battle of Haitin (1187 A.D.), it fell for a time 
into the hands of Saladin. Retaken by Richard of England, it 
was finally captured by Bibars, and remained in possession of 
the Saracens until its destruction in the sixteenth century; ruins 
of it still remain (see Porter, Syria and Pal., 256 /.). 

The site of Eleutheropolis, in spite of the minute 
definitions of early writers, passed so completely out of 
mind that Robinson had to discover it. All 

2. bite. t b e ear ]y statements point to Beit Jibrin, 
which is now a large village, N. of Merash , situated in 
a little nook or glen in the side of a long green valley. 
Near it begin the famous caverns, to the excavation of 
which the limestone of the adjoining ridges was very 
favourable. We may not follow the Midrash which 
ascribes their origin to the Horites [q. v .]; but the 
antiquity of their use can hardly be doubted. 

Jerome already noticed their wide extent [Comm, in 
Obad. 1), in which indeed they rival the catacombs of 
Rome and Malta. They have been explored by Robin¬ 
son, and more fully by Porter, who compares them to 
‘subterranean villages.’ 

Eleutheropolis, or Beth-gubrin, stands in close histori¬ 
cal connection with Mareshah {<q.v .). G. A. Smith 
has put this in a very forcible way {HG 233). If from 
the first to the sixteenth centuries Beit Jibrin ( = Eleu¬ 
theropolis) has been prominent, and Mareshah forgotten, 
we may infer that the population moved under com¬ 
pulsion from the one site to the other. On the caves 

1 At all events there seems a close resemblance between nagt 
and nliga , the Ethiopic and Indian words respectively for 
elephant (Meyer, GA 1 226). 
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spoken of above, besides Robinson and Porter, compare 
Lucien Gautier {Souvenir de la Terre-Sainte , 63-67). 
He is of opinion that such caves have been in use for 
different purposes at many periods. Elsewhere a refer¬ 
ence to them has been traced in a corrupt name in 1 K. 
4 10, in the original text of which Mareshah may have 
been designated Beth-Horim (see Ben-hesed, § 2). 

T. K. C. 

ELEUTHERUS (eAey0epoc [ANY]), a river of 
Syria (1 Macc. 11 7), the mod. Nahr al-Kebir . See 
Phoenicia. 

ELHANAN ' El is gracious,’ § 28 ; cp Baal- 

hanan and Palm. JITn^Q, ; gAganan 

1 In Sam t BA l’ gAAanan [L] ; Jos. 6<t>AN [var. 

1. in bam. N£( ^ N ^ (l ) T he slayer of Goliath ; 

one of David’s warriors (ben-Jair). The MT of 2 S. 
21 19 reads (RV), 1 And there was again war with the 
Philistines at Gob; and Elhanan the son of Jair the 
Bethlehemite slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ The document to 
which the passage belongs (2 S. 21 15-22, and 238-39) 
is an extract from an ancient Israelite 4 roll of honour,’ 
and deserves more credit than the later story which 
ascribes the slaying of Goliath to the youthful David. 

It is scarcely necessary to criticise the theory of Sayce {Mod. 
Rev. 5 169^), which is a development of Bottcher’s, that David 
and Elhanan are the same person (cp Solomon—Jedidiah). This 
is in fact precritical in its origin. The Targ. on 2 S. 2119 states 
that Elhanan was 1 David the son of Jesse, who wove the curtains 
(cp Jaare-oregim) of the sanctuary’; cp also the Targ. on 1 Ch. 
20 5 (EAAav [B]). 

We have next to remark that definite information as 
to the time when Elhanan slew Goliath is wanting ; in 
fact the meagreness of tradition as to the details of the 
Philistine war has excited a very natural surprise (see 
David, § 7). All that is certain is that David was no 
longer in the prime of life, for an exploit similar to that 
of Elhanan was performed by the king’s nephew Jonathan 
(2 S. 21 21), and in another episode of the same struggle 
David's warriors vowed that he should no longer en¬ 
counter the risk of a single combat {v. 17). 

The place where Elhanan fought is mentioned; but 
the reading is uncertain. MT says that it was at Gob 
{q.v. ) ; but the first of the three combats related {v. 18) 
was possibly, and the third certainly {v. 20), at Gath. 
We may feel sure that Gob in v. 19 is a false reading. 

The name of Elhanan’s Jather also is slightly un¬ 
certain. In 2 S. 2324 1 Ch. 11 26 we read of 4 Elhanan 
ben-Dodo, of Bethlehem.’ It is true, this Elhanan is 
sometimes {e.g. in BDB ; but not in SS) distinguished 
from the slayer of Goliath ; but the grounds do not 
seem to be conclusive. Dodo is certainly a personal, 
Jair {q.v., ii.) may be a clan-name. It is tempting to 
suppose that the circumstance that, according to one 
tradition, Elhanan’s father bore the name Dodo (i.), 
facilitated the transference of Elhanan’s exploit to the 
youthful David. 

The description of three out of the four single combats 
related in 2 S. 21 15-22 recurs in nearly the same form 

0 in 1 Ch. 20 4-8. It is to this version (see 

2. In Cn. v t hat w’e are indebted for a correction 
of the impossible name Jaare-oregim in 2S. 21 19 ; the 
name should undoubtedly be read Jair (i.e. not but 
•yjr). The surprising appendage oregim {i.e. * weavers ’) 
is an accidental repetition of the closing word of the verse. 
The statement of Chronicles that Elhanan ‘ slew Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath ’ need give us no trouble. The 
w'ords tin 'snS (Lahmi the brother of) have been intro¬ 
duced by the Chronicler to harmonise this passage with 
the story of David and Goliath. 1 At the same time the 
Chronicler omitted the statement that Elhanan was a 
Bethlehemite {beth-hallahmi). Naturally enough ; for 
from the latter part of this designation he obtained the 
name which he affixed to Elhanan’s giant. He would 
not however deny that the giant had some connection 

1 This, however, is denied by Klostermann. 
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with Goliath and so he (or his authority) made Lahmi 
Goliath’s brother. All this is to be regarded not as 
conscious depravation of the text, but as a supposed 
restoration of what must have been the historical fact. 
The only way to avoid this conclusion would be to 
assume that Lahmi was derived from the names of the 
gods Lahamu, Luhmu, mentioned at the beginning of 
the Babylonian epic of creation (Jensen, Kosmologie , 
268, 274 ; cp RPW, 1133), already brought into con¬ 
nection (not unplausibly) 1 with the name Bethlehem by 
Tomkins ( PEFQ , 1885, p. 112). For other discussions 
of this subject see Ewald, Hist. 370; Stade, Gesch. I228; 
Kohler, Dibl. Gesch. ii. I294; Che. Aids to Criticism, 
10 81 125. Compare Driver, TBS , 272 ; Budde and 
Kittel in SBOT. See also Goliath. 

2. One of David’s ‘ thirty ’ heroes ; mentioned second on the 
list (ben Dodo); 2 S. 2324 x Ch. 11 26. Perhaps the same as 
no. 1 above. 1 1 is very improbable that David had two warriors 
of equal rank, both named Elhanan, and both Bethlehemites. 
Compare the case of Sibbechai (the slayer of Saph), also given 
in the list of the ‘thirty’; cp Jos. Ant. vii. 122. t. K. C. 

ELI (' hv , ‘high,’ §49; cp Palm, ''hy, and Nab. 
why, ' El is high,’ and the numerous Sab. names com- 

1 H‘sto v P oun d e d with [cp Ges.( u ) ad loc.] ; the 
un-Hebraic character of the names Eli, 
Hophni, and Phinehas may be remarked ; hAci [BAL], 
but hAgi. i S. I9 [A], 4 n [A* vid], and AeyGl. 143 
[BA]), priest of Yahwe at the temple of Shiloh, the 
sanctuary of the ark, and at the same time judge over 
Israel—an unusual combination of offices, which must 
have been won by signal services to the nation in his 
earlier years, though in the account preserved to us he 
appears in the weakness of extreme old age, unable to 
control the petulance and rapacity of his sons, Hophni 
and Phinehas (1 S. 1-4 143 1 I<. 227). While the central 
authority was thus weakened, the Philistines advanced 
against Israel, and gained a complete victory in the great 
battle of Ebenezer \q.v ., 1], where the ark was taken, 
and Hophni and Phinehas slain. On hearing the news 
Eli fell from his seat and died. According to MT he 
was ninety-eight years old, and had judged Israel for 
forty years (1 S. 41518). (£) gives but twenty years in 

v. 18, and seems not to have read v. 15, which is either 
a gloss or the addition of a redactor (cp SBOT, ad loc.). 

After these events the sanctuary of Shiloh appears 
to have been destroyed by the Philistines (cp Jer. 7 , and 
see Shiloh), and the descendants of Eli with the whole 
of their clan or ‘ father’s house ’ subsequently appear 
as settled at Nob (i S. 21 i [2], 22 n ff ., cp 1 43). The 
massacre of the clan by Saul, with the subsequent de¬ 
position of the survivor Abiathar from the priestly office 
(1 K. 227), is referred to in a prophetic passage of deuter- 
onomistic origin, such as might (the narrator thought) 
have been uttered in the days of Eli (1 S. 227^ 3 n/; 
see Bu. SBOT). 

Now Zadok (from whom the later high priests claimed 
descent), who appears in 1 Ch. 612 [538] as the lineal 
2 The descendant of Aaron through Eleazar and 
• A., Phinehas, was not of the house of Eli 

priesthood. (I K . 2 27-35) i and in i Ch. 24 Ahime- 
lech, son of Abiathar, is reckoned to the sons of Ithamar, 
the younger branch of the house of Aaron. Hence the 
traditional view that in the person of Eli the high-priest¬ 
hood was temporarily diverted from the line of Eleazar 
and Phinehas into that of Ithamar (cp Jos. Ant. v. 11 5 
viii. I3, and for the fancies of the Rabbins on the cause 
of this diversion, Selden, De Succ. in Pontif. , lib. i. 
cap. 2). This view, however, is at direct variance with 
the passage in 1 S. 2 which represents Eli's 4 father’s 
house ’ or clan as the original priestly family, and pre¬ 
dicts the destruction or degradation to an inferior 
position of the whole of this ‘ father’s house,’ not merely 
the direct descendants of Eli. Ahimelech, moreover, 

] The place-names of Palestine must in many cases have an 
origin very different from what the later inhabitants supposed, 
and a primitive divine name, famous in Babylonian mythology, 
is likely to have found a record in Palestine. 
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who is the only link to connect Eli with Ithamar, is an 
ambiguous personage, whose name has arisen from a 
textual corruption (see Abiathar, end), and it is evident 
that the priestly genealogy in 1 Ch. 5 f. merely en¬ 
deavours to show that the sons of Zadok derived their 
origin in an unbroken line of descent from Aaron. The 
book of Chronicles wholly ignores the priesthood of Eli. 

[So much at any rate is indisputable—that in the 
pre-regal period the family of Eli discharged priestly 
functions at the sanctuary of Shiloh. That it had a 
levitical connection is implied in the name of Phinehas 
borne by one of Eli’s sons (Hophni is only a variation 
of this), and also in 1 S. 227-36. Eli’s sons, however, 
do not appear to have entered into the original tradition ; 
they are only introduced in the interests of later theory. 
That Eli belonged to the family of Moses is at any rate not 
impossible. The explanation of Hophni as an outgrowth 
of Phinehas leads to the suggestion that for '\>y, 4 Eli,’ we 
should perhaps read 1 Eliezer ’ =' Eleazar.' 

Eleazar and Eliezer are both Levite names, though the 
former is the ordinary name of the father of Phinehas.] 
See further Levites, Priest, Zadok, §2/ As Heli 
(1) Eli comes into the genealogy of Ezra (2 Esd. 1 1). 

w. R. s.— t. k. c. 

ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI, and Eloi, 
Eloi, Lama Sabachthaiii. The last words of Jesus 
( = Ps. 22 1 [2]) according to Mt. 27 46, Mk. I534; 1 
followed by a translation, ' My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me. ’ Evang. Pet. , however, gives (ch. 5), 
[‘ And the Lord cried out. saying] My power, my power, 
thou hast forsaken me’ (77 dln'a/j.is fiov, 77 dijvafjus, 
Ka.T€\€i\f/d$ Ate), 2 which is quite different. The number 
of various readings of the text of Mt. and Mk. is sur¬ 
prisingly large. 

As to the word for 4 my God,’ in both Mt. and Mk. WH give 
cAwt; Treg. prefers 77At, in Mt., eAtoi in Mk.; Ti. and Zahn 
prefer rjAei in Mt., eAwt in Mk. For the verb all agree in adopt¬ 
ing <ra^a^0avec (Zahn -1/1, an unimportant variation). 

Epiphanius ( Haer. 69 68 ) remarks on Mt. 2746 that 
the words tj\i 77Xi were spoken by Jesus in Hebrew, the 
rest of the passage in Syrian. 

Lagarde, too ( GGA , ’82, 329), referred to this passage as 
proving the systematic correction to which even our oldest MSS 
had been subjected. Certainly eAtoi' (or, more completely 
Aramaic, eAat, or aAai) is what we should have expected; but 
in citing a passage like this it was not unnatural to use the well- 
known Hebrew term 'el. 

Dalman, who holds this 'word from the cross’ to be 
historical, thinks that Jesus most probably used the 
Hebrew form (’ell), just because it is a little less obvious. 

The variation ga<f) 0 ai'et 3 in D Lat. both in Mt. and in Mk. 
is very singular. <ra/ 9 a\ 0 avet. is good Aramaic = 
ga(f> 0 avei, or rather a£a<f> 0 avei, is a Hebrew substitute for the 
Aramaic verb, due to one who wished to make the whole 
passage a quotation from the Hebrew. The original reading 
a£a(f>0avet was presumably altered into ga<f>0ai'et = 'jriDyi (rendered 
d>i/ei 5 i<ras /xe in cod. D., Mk. 1534) by scribes who only under¬ 
stood Syriac. See Chase, Syro-Lat. Text 0/ the Gospels , 107, 
JTh.S 1 278, and Exp. T 11 334/ t. K. C. 

ELIAB ' God,’ or ‘ my God is father,’ § 25 ; 

cp Vnx ; eA[eji<\B [BANL]). 

1. b. Helon, prince of Zebulun (Nu. I9 27 72429 
IO16). 

2. b. Pallu (q.v.), father of Nemuel, Dathan, and 
Abiram (Nu. 16 1 12 268 Dt. 11 6). 

3. Son of Jesse and brother of David. According to 
1 S. 166 r Ch. 2 13 he was the eldest son of Jesse (cp 
171328). In 1 Ch. 27 18 mention is made of a certain 
Elihu (q.v. , 2) as one of the brethren of David (this 
name is inserted by Pesh. in 1 Ch. 2 13 and occupies the 
seventh place, David being eighth). Elihu, however, is 

1 In Mt. Bel fMov Bee 7x0V, tvart [u/a ti , WH] /me cy/careAin-es 
[Ti. WH]; in Mk. 6 Beos fiov 6 Beos uov, ei$ rt eyKareXme^ u« 
[Ti. WH]. 

2 Syriac (Pesh., Sin.j Hcl.) in Mt. gives the words of the 
exclamation alone, but in Mk. adds a translation as in the Gk. 

3 The transliteration of 3 by <f> before 0 is analogous to that 
of p by x«»n o-a^a^Bavet. See Dalm. Gram. 304. 
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undoubtedly a variant for Eliab; so (5 BAL and Jer. 
Quasi., ad loc. His daughter Abihail (q.v., 4) is 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 1118 (EXtav [B]), where, however, 
‘Eliab b. Jesse' may be incorrect (see Ithream, 
Michal). 

4. b. Nahath, a Kohathite, a descendant of Korah (1 CI1.627 
[12] BAL). In v. ^4 [19] the name appears as Eliel {q.v., 5), 
and in 1 S. 1 1 as Elihu {q.v., 2). 

5. One of David’s warriors', 1 Ch. 12 9 (see David, § 11 [</] 

Hi.)- 

6. A Levite porter and singer; 1 Ch. 15 i 3 (<Aia£a [BNfb], 
eAi/ 3 a [N*]), 15 20 165. 

7. b. Nathaniel, an ancestor of Judith, Jud. 81 (eva£ 

In!)- 

ELIADA (J7T7X, § 32, * God knows,’ or ‘ whom El 
deposits,’ see Beeliada ; also a Sabean name [Hatevy]; 
eXeiA<\ [B],-AiaA. [AL]). 

1. A son of David [q.v. fin/ 0 ) 1 , 2 S. 5 16 (£aaAeqi aO [BA], 
-\i\a 6 [LJ); 1 Ch. 38 (eAie8a [A]). In i Ch. 14 7 he is called 
Beeliada (q.v.)— his true name. 

2. A Benjamite captain, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 17 17). 

3. AV Eliadah, father of Rezon, i K. 11 23 (eAiaSae [Al, 

om. BL). Winckler (Ait. Unt. 74) supposes that the name is a 
Hebrew translation of the Aram, name Tabeel (i). 

ELIADAS (eAiaAac [BA]), i Esd. 9 2 8 = Ezra 10=7, 
Elioenai, 5. 

ELIADUN, RV Iliadun ([e]iAi<NAoyN [BAL]), 

1 Esd. 5 58. See Madiabun. 

ELIAH (iV^X). 1. Ezra 10 26 AV, RV Elijah, 3. 

2. 1 Ch. 827 AV, RV Elijah, 4. 

ELIAHBA (N2rAx. * God hides ' or ‘ protects,’ § 30 ; 
cp Habaiah, Jehubbah ; but compound names where 
an imperf. follows a divine name are rare and chiefly 

late: 1 cp Gray, /ZPN217, who suggests NIIT^X), the 
Shaalbonite(seeSilAALBiM), oneof David’s ‘thirty’(2S. 
1332 cmacoy [B], eXiAB [A], caX<\Ba 9 [L]; 1 Ch. 

11 33 camaBa [B], cam. m gAiaBa [A], -AiB. [L]). 2 

ELI AKIM (D'P^X. ‘God establishes. - §§ 31, 52; 
eAl&K[e1tM [BXAQl’L]). 

1. b. Hilkiah, a governor of the palace, and ‘grand vizier 
under Hezekiah (2 K.IS18 19 2 Is. 36322 37 2). See Rab- 
SHAKEH, SlIEBNA. 

2. b. Josiah (2 K. 2334 2 Ch. 364). See Jehoiakim. 

3. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra, ii. § 13 g), Neh. 12 41 (eAtaxiju. [Nc-amg.^ 0 m. BN*A). 

4. b. Abiud ; Mt. 1 13 (eAia/cei/x [Ti. WH]), and 

5. b. Melea (Lk. 330), in the genealogy of Joseph. See 
Genealogies ii., § 3. 

ELIALI (eAl&Aeic [B], eAidtAei [A], cp Eliel. i Ch. 
820?), i Esd. 934 = Ezra 10 38, Binnui, 5. 

ELIAM (D^X, § 46, 1 God is kinsman’ ; cp Ammiel 
and Phoen. Djj^X [CZS 1 1, no. 147, l. 16] ; eAlAB 
[BAL]). 

1. b. Ahithophel the Gilonite (see Gu.oh); one of David’s 
heroes: 2 S. 2334 (oueAia<£ [A], o 0a.Aaa.ju. [L])=i Ch. 11 36 
(where ‘ Eliam the son of’ is omitted before ‘ Ahijah the Pelonite,’ 
itself a corrupt reading ; see Ahithophel, end), and perhaps 
the same as 2 (below). 

2. Father of Bathsheba (2 S. 11 3 ; called in 1 Ch. 3 5 Ammiel, 
ajuurjA [BA], rjAa [L]). See AHITHOPHEL. 

3. Possibly to be restored for Am am (q.v.). 

ELIAONIAS (eXlACONlAC [A]), 1 Esd. 831 = Ezra 

84, Elieiioenai, 2. 

ELIAS (hAciac). Mt. 11x4 AV, RV Elijah (q.v.). 
ELIASAPH (PjD^X, ’God increases' [i.e., the 

family ’], §§ 27, 44 ; eX[e]lCA<J> [BAFL]). ‘ 
x. b. Deuel or Reuel (2); chief of Gad ; Nu. 1 14 (-<f>av [L]), 
2l4 (-<M a *'l [L]), 74247 10 20. 

2. b. Lael ; chief of Gershon (Nu. 324). 

ELIASHIB (3WX, i.e., ‘God brings back,’ §§ 31 , 
62, 82; but <5 L except in no. 1 reads Q’lw'PX, 4 God 

1 In all the Aramaic inscriptions only two examples of this 
form occur, viz. jnTta and jrvnVjtti both Palmyrene. 

2 For these forms cp Marq. Fund. 20, who shows that the 
initial <7 is, ip each case, due to the following o-a\af$ai>L, and 
that the jx is a corruption from Aa (M = AA); thus e/iatrov, 
(ra/j.a{ 3 a, etc., stand for eXaafiov ( = N 2 H*?n)» a\aafia, elg. 
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returns’ (or ‘turns’); cp Is. 528, and prop, name 
Jashub, old Aram. DJVlw’X, ‘Assur returns,’ C/S 2, 
no. 36, and Sab. 'PX^'in, Hal. 485 ; eXlACOyB [L], 
eA[e]iAceiB [AXB]). 

1. A descendant of Zerubbabel ; 1 Ch. 324 (atretp [B], 

eAtacr. [L]). 

2. Eponym of one of the priestly courses; 1 Ch. 24 x 2 
(<Aia 0 iei [B]). 

3. High priest in list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § \/., 
Ezra, ii. §§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 3 x (<A(c)ktov /3 [BN A]); 820 /. 
(j 3 rj 0 -eA(e)i<rov /3 [B], -atAetcrov and -aiAi<rov/iJ [N], -eAei aaaovfi 
aud -eAtac rovp [A] aA- [L]) mentioned in pedigree of Jaddua 
(see Ezra, ii. § 6 b), 12 10 (eAia<ri /3 [N]). In Neh. 10 he is not 
mentioned among the signatories to the covenant. 

4. 5, and 6. A singer, Ezra 10 24 (eA(e)i<ra<J> [BNA]>= 1 Esd. 
924, AV Eleazurus, RV Ellasibus (€Aia<rej 3 os [B], -i/ 3 os [A]); 


one of the b’ne Zatlu, Ezra 1027 (<A(e)i<rov/3 [BA], eAtcrov [N]) 
= 1 Esd. 928 Elisimus, RV Ellaslmus (eA(e)iao(<)ifi<K [BA]); 
and one of the B’ne Bani, Ezra IO36 (e\eia<ret<J) [B]) = i Ksd. 
934, Enasibus («vacr(«)i/ 3 os [PA], xf*t*<rovp D-D* all in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end). 


ELIASIS (eMACeiC [BA]), I Esd. 9 34 = Ezra IO37. 
Jaasau. 

ELIATHAH (nnN'bx, in 1 Ch. 25=7 njVX\ ; § 35 ; 
cp, however, II KM AN ; hAi 0<\ [L]). 

A ‘son of Heman,’ the name of the twentieth of the classes of 
temple singers, x Ch. 204 (rjXiaBad [B], eAiatfa [A]), also v. 27 

(at/xaOa [B], eiAafl [A]; Pesh. i.e., Eliab; Jerome, 

Quasi., Eliba); but see Heman. 

ELIDAD (TV^t, § 28 ; ek\&\ [BAFE]). a Ben- 
jamite prince, Nn. 342i,f P). The name seems 
traditional (cp Eldad) ; its meaning is disputed. 
Some connect it, like Bildad and Bedad, with the 
divine name Dad (= Ramman) ; thus it would mean 
• Dad is (the clan’s) god’ : the name Dad-ilu is borne 
by a king of the land of Kaska (Schr. COT 1 244/.] 
Del. Par. 298). However, Elidad may also mean 1 God 
has loved ’; cp Sab. Sntd, D. H. Muller, Y.DMG, 1883, 
p. 15 ; and see Names, § 28. Incidentally this avoids 
the apparent incongruity of giving a heathen name to 
an Israelite ; but heathen names such as Elidad, Hur, 
Ash-hur, Ash-bel (?), may have been borne by men 
who knew nothing of the heathen gods whose names 
entered into their own, or who at any rate did not 
worship them (cp Mordecai, i). Gray’s explanation 
(HPN, 61) ‘a kinsman (uncle) is God’ seems less 
probable ; see Dod [Names with]. t. k. c. 

ELIEHOENAI (so RV; ^'Din^X; also written 
'JTP^X ; the spelling in MT may be intended to 
emphasise a particular view of the meaning of the 
name ; for the [probably] true name see Elioenai). 

1. AV Elioenai (eXitovcus [Bl, -<*> tj^cu I A], -tovai [L]). A 
Korahite Levite, one of the doorkeepers of the sanctuary, 1 Ch. 
263. 

2. AV Elihoekai (eXiava [BL], -iaav. [A]), one of the 
b’ne Pahath-Moab in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 
[ 1 ] //); Ezra 84 = 1 Esd. 831, Eliaonias (eAiaAomas [B], -awv. 
[A], cAiam [L]). Compare Elioenai. 

ELIEL pX'^X, eX[e]ti?X [BAL]); a man’s name 
somewhat frequent in Chronicles, but not found else¬ 
where in the OT. It means ‘ My God is El,’ § 38 ; or, 
perhaps, ' El is God.' In 1 Ch. 634 [19] Eliel is sub¬ 
stituted for Elihu ( = 'He [Yahwe] is God’). Both 
names are virtually identical with Elijah (‘Yahwe is 
God,’ or, ‘my God’). Compare the royal name 
Iluma-ilu, ‘ Uu is god,’ where the second ilu takes 
the place of this king’s special deity (A 'B 884, Hommel, 
A/ZT129Z). 

1. ‘The Mahavite’ [q.v.] (C'lTOJI; A[e]iTjA [BN], ie AcijA [A], 
terjA [L]), one of David's warriors (1 Ch. Il46f), and 

2. Another of David’s warriors (8aAetrjA [B], aAixjA [A]), 
1 Ch. 11 47.t See David, § 11 a, ii. 

3. A Manassite prince (1 Ch. 52 and st). 

4. In a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v.. § 0 H- 0 ) : b. Shimei, 

I i Ch. 8, and (eAo;A[e]i [BA]), v. 20.t b. Shashak (cAojA 
I [BA]), 22.f _ 

5. A Kohathite (eAta /3 [L]), 1 Ch. 634 [19]. Cp Eliab [4], 

Elihu, 2 - . . 

1 6. A Gadite, one of David's warriors; perhaps identical with 
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(I) or (2); but the name is eA[e]iaj 3 in fcA though eAi 7 jA in L 
(iCh. 12 n).t Cp Eliab, and see David, § 11 a , iii. 

8 . A son of Hebron, one of David's Levites (ei nr)p, -77A [B], 
-77A, ave\r}ft [}<]), 1 Ch. 15 9ii.f 

9. One of Hezekiah’s Levites (ie[e]i>jA [BA]), 2 Ch. 31 134 

ELIENAI ; otherwisevocalisedasELiOENAi), 
b. Shimei in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ); 

1 Ch. 820 (gAiojAiaa [B], -ooeisiAi [A], hAioonai [L]). 

ELIEZER ‘God of help,' or ‘God (or, 

‘ray God') is a helper' ; see Eleazar; eA[e]iezep 
[BANE]). 

1. Abraham’s chief slave and steward (Gen. 15 2). 
The clause in which he is referred to is a piece of 
E’s w'ork and perhaps originally followed v . 3 a (Bu.). 
It states that Abram's most trusted servant, in lieu 
of a son, would inherit his property (cp 1 Ch. 234/). 
It should be noticed, however, that the other narrator 

(J) does not give the name Eliezcr (see 24 2), and the 
text is evidently in some disorder. The most probable 
way of emending seems to be to read my* 'SnK pc’pi 
‘ and my tent-dwelling will be deserted ’ (see Che. Exp. 
T. , 11 47 [Oct. 99]). 

Kalisch thought that the full name of the steward was 
Dammesek Eliezer, and RV implies the same theory. Gram¬ 
matically the rendering ‘is Dammesek Eliezer’ ovtos 

Aatia<rKo<i EAie£ep) is no doubt inevitable ; but how absurd it is ! 
The text, therefore, must be incorrect. The words pw'D'H Nbl, 
‘he (or it) is Damascus,’ are taken by some to be an intrusive 
marginal gloss on the word pl?D which the glossator misunder¬ 
stood (although it is difficult to see how he would have construed 
Tl'U pC’Dl Kin)- So, long ago, Hitzig and Tuch ; unfortunately 
the existence of a word pa'D (or -jb'D) ‘ possession ’ is extremely 
doubtful. Bali’s rendering ‘and he who will possess my house 
is a Damascene —Eliezer,’ is not much more plausible than 
that of Hitzig. See Exp. Tl.c. t. K. C. 

2. Second son of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 222), so 
called because * the God of my father was my help * 
(18 4). The Chronicler assigns him an only son 
Rchabiah (1 Ch. 23 15 17 2625/.). See Eleazar (1), n. 

3. A prophet, b. Dodavah of Mareshah, temp. Jehoshaphat: 

2 Ch. 2O37 (eAeia8a [B]). Gray ( I/PN 232) suggests that the 
name may have been derived from a good historical record ; 
but the prophets of Chronicles are often of such doubtful 
historicity that the suggestion seems hazardous. Was not the 
name more probably suggested by ‘ Eleazar b. Dodai (or Dodo) ’ 
in 2 S. 239 1 Ch. 1112? See Eleazar (3). 

4. A Reubenite ‘ prince ’ (1 Ch. 27 16). 

5. A Benjaniite (Benjamin, § 9, ii. a), 1 Ch. 78 . 

6. A Levite (1 Ch. 15 24). 

7. 8, and 9. A priest, Ezra 10 18 = 1 Esd. 919, Eleazar [7] 
(eAeacfapo? [BA]); a Levite, Ezra IO23 (eAia^ntp [N 0 =i Esd. 023 
Jonas [2] (iwai'a? [B], unvo-s [A]) ; and an Israelite, b. Harim : 
Ezra 1031 = 1 Esd. 932 Elionas [2] (eAnoSas [B], -aiva? [A]), in 
list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end). 

^ 10. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 2; ii., § 15 [i]d), 
Ezra 816 (eAeacJap [ BA])= 1 Esd. 843, Eleazar [5] (-pos). 

11. Son of Jorim, in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 32 geA.ie£ep 
[Ti. WH]). See Genealogies ii., § 3. 

ELIHOENAI Ezra 84 AV, RV Hue- 

1 IOENAI (2). 

ELIHOEEPH HTtSr; gAiauJ) [B], 6 NApe<t> [A], 
eAl«\B [L] ; true name perhaps Elihaph [cp <£> B ], i.e., 
‘God is Haph ’ [—Apis, sec Apis], of which Elihoreph 
may be an alteration on religious grounds ; cp Ahi- 
shahar, from Ahi-hur? so Marquart), one of Solomon’s 
‘scribes,’ son of Shisha (i K. 43). The text of 
vv. 1-20, however, is in much disorder, and v. 3 needs 
emendation. J r . 2 promises a list of ‘princes.' The 
first prince ( v . 2) is Azariah, son of the priest Zadok. 
The next should be ‘ Elihoreph ' (Elihaph?) and Ahijah 
sons of Shavsha the secretary ' (Klost.). See Sh avsha. 

T. K. C. 

ELIHU (Ninvsy ‘God is He' [Yahwe]; eAioy 
[AL], in Job -c [BNAC]). 

1. One of the interlocutors of the Book of Job 

('/-». . § 9 )- 

1 The final K is omitted in 1 Ch. 267 (Kt.), 27 18 (Kt.), and 
once or twice in Jon. 
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2. b. Tohu, in the genealogy of Samuel (1 S. Ii 
TjXeiov [B], eiXt [L]). Samuel's pedigree, however, is com¬ 
posite (see Jekoham [1], Tohu), and Elihu of the clan 
of Tahan (so, for Tohu ; cpEpiiRAiMi.,§ 12) corresponds 
to Elkanah [g.v. , 1] of the clan of Jerahmeel (so for 
Jeroham). In 1 Ch. 627 [12] Elihu is called Eliab 
(g.v., 4) and in 1 Ch. 634 [19] Elicl (g.v. , 6); whilst 
conversely Eliab (g.v., 3), David’s eldest brother, 
seems to be called Elihu in 1 Ch. 27 18, where © BAL 
reads Eliab. Perhaps some early divine name has 
been excised (in various ways) by editors ; the name, 
e.g. , may have been Elimelech (cp Regem-melech 
beside R A ami ah), and it is probable that this, rather 
than Elkanah, was the true name of Samuel’s father. 
So Marq. Fund. 12 f 

3. A Manassite, one of David’s warriors; iCh. 1220 [21] 
(eAi/xov 0 [BN], ektovB [A]). See David, § 11, a, iii. 

4. A porter of the temple, 1 Ch. 2U7 (ewov [B]). 

ELIJAH, in Mt. 11 14 AV, Elias ( ! UT l PNt [sixty-three 
times], § 38, or, as in 2 K. 1 3 4 8 12 and in Mai. 323 
(45), ; i.e ., ‘ Yahwe is God,’ cp Joel ; HA[e]lAC 

[BAL, Ti. WH]) was among the greatest and most 
original of the Hebrew prophets ; indeed it is in him that 
Hebrew prophecy first appears as a great spiritual and 
ethical power, deeply affecting the destiny and religious 
character of the nation. He lived and worked under 
Ahab (circa 875-853), contending with heroic courage 
for Yahwe as the sole god of Israel, and refusing to 
make any terms with plans favoured at the royal court 
for uniting the worship of the national god with that of 
the Tyrian Baal. Thus he vindicated the true character 
of the religion of Israel, and is not unworthy of a place 
by the side of Moses. We shall be better able to appre¬ 
ciate his position, however, when we have examined the 
legendary narratives in which his history is enshrined. 

1. In 1 K. 17-19 we have a varied and singularly 
vivid account of his conflict with the foreign Baal- 

1 Date of wors ^’P’ B is fr° m the hand of one who 

1*K 17 19 Was a su hJ ect °f the northern kingdom, 

* ' and must therefore have written before the 

conquest of Samaria in 722 B.c. Otherwise in mention¬ 
ing Beer-sheba ( 19 3) he would scarcely have taken the 
pains to tell his readers that it belonged to Judah, or at 
least would not have expressed himself in that way. 
Again the type of his religious thought is clearly older 
than that of Hosea or even Amos. Not only does he 
speak, or make his hero speak, with reverence of 
Yahwe s altars in N. Israel ( 19 10), but, in spite of 
abundant occasion, he makes no protest against that 
worship of Yahwe under the accepted symbol of an ox, 
which provoked Hosea's bitter scorn. Accordingly, we 
may acquiesce in Kuenen’s suggestion (Ond. i. 225) 
that he may have flourished in the ninth century, within 
a generation or two at furthest from the lifetime of 
Elijah. Only we must allow time for the creative work 
of popular fancy and the rise of partial misconception 
as to the points at issue in the deadly struggle. 

The narrative has been mutilated at the beginning, 
and hence the abruptness with which the prophet 
appears on the scene; otherwise we might have attri¬ 
buted to dramatic art the sudden introduction, adapted 
as it is to the meteor-like character which Elijah’s appear¬ 
ances preserve throughout. The story must have begun 
with some account of the quarrel and its origin in 
Ahab’s religious innovations ; but the editor of the Book 
of Kings had already given an account of Ahab's de¬ 
fection (I629-34) in his own way and naturally refrained 
from explaining the matter over again in the words of 
the older document which he used. Hence Elijah of 
Tishbeh in Gilead (<£ BAL 17 1 ; but cp Jabesh [i.]) 
is brought at once before us as if we were already familiar 
with him and with his cause. 1 He confronts the king 

1 [The statement that Elijah was ‘of the inhabitants (rather, 
‘sojourners’) of Gilead’ is vague and improbable. Either we 
must read ‘of Tishbeh in Gilead,’ or else (cp Jabesh i., § 1) the 
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with a message from Yahwe * before whom he stands ’ in 
constant service. No rain or dew is to fall for * these 
years ’ save at the prophet’s will or declaration. Straight¬ 
way the scene changes to a lonely wady called Cherith (?) 
(so most; but see Cherith). Here, in or near the wild 
and pastoral land of his birth, Elijah is shielded for a 
time from the famine which followed the drought. 
Ravens, forgetting their natural voracity, bring him 
bread and flesh morning and evening. Thus his supply 
of food was constant and beyond the needs of life in the 
East, where flesh is eaten only on festal occasions. In 
time, however, the stream of water fails, and Elijah at 
the bidding of his God passes beyond Yahwe’s land to 
Zarephath, a Phoenician city to the S. of Sidon (but 
here again the name and situation of Elijah's place of 
refuge is disputable: see Zarephath). At the gate 
of the city, where markets were held and remnants 
might be strewed about, a widow, who worshipped 
Yahw6 1 (i K. 17 1224), was gathering sticks. Water 
she gives at the prophet’s request, but being asked 
for bread, protests that she has but a handful of meal 
and a little oil, with which she is about to prepare for 
her son and herself the last food they will ever eat. 
Finally, however, she does the prophet’s bidding and is 
rewarded by the fulfilment of his promise that neither 
meal nor oil shall fail while the drought lasts. Nay, 
when her son dies, not of famine but of natural sickness, 
the ' man of God ’ bending over the corpse brings back 
by his prayer the life which had fled. 

Elijah returns to Israel at the divine command and 
meets the prefect of the palace, Obadiah. This courtier, 
9 T t. 0 "ho ' feared Yahwfc* and had saved the 

AhJh lives of a hundred prophets from the 
fury of Ahab’s queen, was engaged like 
his royal master in seeking fodder for Ahab’s horses and 
mules. He falls down in reverence before the prophet, 
but refuses to consent to let Ahab know where Elijah is, 
till the prophet has sworn that he will keep his tryst, 
instead of suffering himself, after his work is finished, to 
be carried away by the spirit of Yahwe and thus leave 
Obadiah to bear the brunt of Ahab’s disappointment. 

' Is it thou,’ says Ahab, ' thou troubler of Israel?' ‘ I 
have not troubled Israel,’ is the fearless answer, 'but 
thou and thy father's house, in that ye have forsaken 
Yahwe and thou hast followed the Baalim.’ Thereupon 
Elijah, the solitary champion of Yahw6, challenges the 
450 prophets of Baal (' the 400 prophets of the Asherah ’ 
have been added by an interpolator in 1819 and in the 
< 5 BL text of v. 22) to a memorable contest (see Carmel, 

§ 3 ; Dancing, § 5). One bullock is to be laid on the 
wood for Baal, another for Yahwe, and the god who 
without human aid kindles the fire of his sacrifice is to 
be ‘the God’— i. e. , the sole recognised God of Israel. 
In vain Baal’s prophets invoke him with wild dances 
and cries, and gash themselves with knives to appease 
the burning fury of the sun-god, while Elijah mocks 
their pains. Then they desist and at Elijah’s prayer 
the lightning of Yahwe consumes the victim on his 
altar and ' licks up ’ the water which had been poured 
over and round the altar to enhance the marvel. Baal’s 
prophets are slain by the Kishon, and now that the 
heart of the people is ' turned back/ the rain will come. 

Already the prophet listens in spirit to its welcome splash. 
As yet in spirit only. He crouches down on Carmel with his 
face between his knees, and his servant, sent to look seawards 
from ihe highest point, returns six times, and can but report 
that ‘there is nothing.’ The seventh lime he sees a cloud ‘as 
small as a man s hand.' Soon the heavens are black, the king 
drives at full speed to Jezreel, fleeing before the terror of the 
storm. B or ne by Yahwe s h and, Elijah runs on foot the whole 

whole description must be read thus, ‘ Elijah the Jabeshite, of 
Jabesh in Gilead (Klost.). The latter is the more probable view. 

In either case, the second part of the description seems to be a 
gloss ] 

1 [It is usual to suppose that the widow was of a strange 
religion; so e.g. Strachan in Hastings, DBl 688 b. This, at 
any rate, cannot he proved hy her words ‘Yahwe thy God,’ 
which are merely an acknowledgment of the superior religious 
standing of the prophet (1 S. 15 30 2 K. 194).] 
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distance of something like 16 m., but, true to his Bedouin in¬ 
stincts, refrains from entering the city. 

The momentary triumph at Carmel does but fan the 
persecuting zeal of Jezebel ; and Elijah sets out for 
Horeb, as if Yahw6 had forsaken his land and with¬ 
drawn to his ancient dwelling-place. In the wilderness 
beyond Beersheba (see Mizraim, § 26), weary and 
desperate, he sits down under one of the retem bushes 
(the retem is a species of broom ; see Juniper) common 
in that region and prays for death. The angel of Yahwe, 
however, bids him rise and eat. He finds at his head 
a cruse of water and a cake baked on the coals, and in 
the strength of that he travels for forty days and nights 
to Horeb, the mountain of God. (If the text is right 1 
the narrator is remarkably vague here, for the distance 
between the southern boundary of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic peninsula is only about 50 geographical m., and 
the earlier view of Horeb made it not very far from the 
S. border of Canaan.) Here on the sacred mount, when 
hurricane, earthquake, and lightning have cooled the air, 
Elijah in the rustling of a gentle breeze discerns Yahw^’s 
presence. He had believed that the cause which he had 
held dearer than life was lost, and that he had better cease 
the unavailing struggle and die. Not so. He is to 
anoint new kings and inaugurate new dynasties for 
Damascus and Samaria. He is to anoint Elisha as his 
own successor. Each of these changes is to hasten the 
calamity which hangs over Israel, and only the 7000 who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal are to escape. Here, 
as at the beginning, the narrative fails us a second time. 
We do indeed learn how Elijah calls Elisha to the 
prophetic office ; but in the text of the Book of Kings 
as it has come down to us, Elisha takes no part in the 
deeds of violence which brought Hazael and Jehu to the 
throne. On the early and very striking story of Elijah’s 
ascent (2 K. 2 ) see Elisha, § 3 ; and on the true 
scene of the legendary narrative in 1 K. 17 1-7 8-24 
194-18, see Cherith, Zarephath, Juniper. 

2. Little need be said concerning the prediction of 
Ahaziah’s death when he consulted Baal-zSbub of Ekron 
3 Other ln sickness, and the fire from heaven 
stories which consumed two companies of soldiers 
sent to arrest the prophet. The story 
(2 K. I2-17) with its perverse supernaturalism and 
sanguinary spirit may safely be assigned to a period when 
the true notion of prophecy had grown confused and 
dim. The portrait of Elijah with his robe of goat’s or 
camel’s hair and his leathern girdle is, perhaps, the 
solitary fragment of genuine tradition which it contains. 
Very different in value and in date is the striking history 
of Naboth’s judicial murder in 1 K. 21 1-18 20 (to be 
compared with and partially corrected by 2 K. 925/). 
Naboth, probably on religious grounds, refused to sell 
his ancestral vineyard at the king’s desire. He was 
condemned, on a false charge of treason against the 
god and the king of Israel, by the elders of his city ; 
for the kingly power in Israel was no Oriental despotism, 
and the authority of the city sheiks, who had replaced 
the sheiks of the tribes, had to be respected (cp 
Government, § 24). Death was the penalty, and it 
fell, according to the custom of the time, not only on 
himself but also on his family. There was a judgment, 
however, higher than that of the earthly court. In after¬ 
days Jehu remembered how he heard the divine sentence 
pronounced against the unrighteous king : 4 I have seen 
yesterday the blood of Naboth and his sons—it is the 
oracle of Yahwe—and I will requite thee on this plat. ’ 

3. Such in brief outline are the early legends of the 
prophet’s life, but we have still to estimate the residuum 
of authentic history and through the mist of tradition 
to see the prophet as he was. We must not charge 

1 [ Wi. (GI 1 29 n.) plausibly suggests that * forty days and 
forty nights’ are a later insertion. A later glossator, who may 
have had a different view of the general situation of Sinai, can 
more easily be accused of geographical vagueness than the 
original narrator.] 
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Ahab with conscious apostasy from Yah we. He had 
great merits as well as great faults. He was a chival¬ 
rous and patriotic king, and in the very names which he 
gave to his children he professed his allegiance to the 
god of his people. Nor can we believe that even 
Jezebel seriously endeavoured to exterminate Yahw&’s 
prophets. Some four hundred of them gathered round 
her husband at the muster for his last and fatal cam¬ 
paign (i K. 226 ), and the success of Jehu’s revolution 
proves that only a very small minority of Israelites could 
have devoted themselves to the foreign worship. Ahab, 
however, did build a temple of Baal in his capital. No 
doubt it seemed to him the natural and fitting acknow¬ 
ledgment and consecration of the alliance between 
Israel and Tyre. Elijah would brook no such 
amalgam of worships radically diverse. He was not 
indeed a monotheist after the fashion of the later 
prophets. To him Yahw6 was the sole god of Israel, 
in whose land Yahw6 was all or nothing. No wonder 
then that he looked on the drought as a sign of Yahwd’s 
anger. Here by the way we are on firm ground. The fact 
of the drought is attested independently by Menander 
of Ephesus (ap . Jos. Ant . viii. 132 ), according to whom, 
however, it lasted only one year and was stayed by a 
procession of Phoenician priests (cp Historical Lit., 
§ 5 )- 

Elijah’s devotion to Yahwe was something infinitely 
higher than mere patriotic attachment to hereditary 
religion. To him Yahw& and Baal represented two 
principles—viz., worship of national righteousness and 
the sensual worship of nature. Again, the ‘ sons of 
the prophets,’ like bands of dervishes, stirred the 
enthusiasm of the people, and encouraged them to 
believe that Yahwe must fight for Israel. Elijah, in the 
best and earliest accounts, stands alone or with a single 
disciple. He saw Yahwe’s work not so much in national 
victory as in national calamity. He was able to believe 
that Hazael, the scourge of Israel, had been raised to 
power by Yahw6 himself. Thus he opened a new era 
in the religion of Israel. Malachi speaks of him, 323 
[4 5], as the minister of judgment and purification within 
Israel, the herald of ' Yahwe’s great and terrible day.’ 
Jesus beheld the spirit of Elijah revived in the stern 
and solitary Baptist, and on * the holy mount ’ Moses 
and Elijah, representing the law and the prophets, bore 
conjoint testimony to the transfigured Christ. For the 
closing scene of Elijah’s life, see Elisha, § 3. 

A few words, supplementary to the article Kings 
(§ 8 ), may be added on recent criticism of the Elijah- 

4 . The Elijah- narrat ! ves '. Th J >? te character of ** 

narratives narratlve ln 2 K - is generally 

admitted ; but Kautzsch in his essay 
on the Book of Kings in Ersch and Gruber ( Allgem. 
Encyk. ) attributes the rest of the biography to one writer. 
On the other hand Wellhausen and Kuenen separate 

1 K. 17-19 21 , where the prophet stands alone, from 

2 K. 2 1-18 (which, however, Kuenen observes, can 
hardly be much later than i K. 17 - 19 ) where, instead of 
being a wanderer, he has a home with Elisha at Gilgal, 
and where, too, he is associated with 4 the sons of the 
prophets.’ Further, Kuenen separates i K. 17 - 19 , where 
Elijah contends against Baal-worship, from 21 where the 
contest turns upon a judicial murder without so much 
as a passing allusion to foreign idolatry. The reason 
is far from cogent, and there is a similarity of language 
between 17 17 and 21 1, 18 1 and 21 17 (cp Benzinger, p. 
106). In St. Kr. , 1892, Rosch has endeavoured to 
show (cp Stade, (7 FA 1 ) I522, n.) that all the narratives 
are post-exilic, a theory which in the face of the reasons 
given above seems absolutely untenable (cp Kings, § 
8 ; Konig, Einleitung, 266). 

fin Moslem traditions Elijah is identified with the mythical 
personage el-Hadir— i.e., the evergreen or youthful prophet (for 
fables, see Weiland, Legenden , 177) who has become the 
guardian of the seas, but was at an earlier time spoken of.as 
dwelling ‘at the confluence of two seas (rivers?),’ as the guide 
of the Israelites at the Exodus (equivalent therefore to the 
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E illar of fire and cloud). Originally he was probably the rescued 
ero of the Deluge-story. See Deluge, § 15 (col. 1062), and 
cp Clermont-Ganneau, Rev . arch. 32388 \ 

The monographs on Elijah are mostly out of date. His life 
and character are given from a critical point of view in the recent 
Histories of Israel by Stade (vol. i.), Kittel 
5. Literature, (vol. ii.), and Wellhausen ; also in Smend’s 
AT Relig. (152 175 fff See also 

Cheyne’s Hallowing of Criticism (’88), and Gunkel’s article on 
Elijah, Preuss. Jahrb. 'g8j pp. 18-51. On the apocryphal Apoca¬ 
lypse of Elijah and its interesting connection with 1 Cor. 2 g 
and Eph. 5 14, see Harnack’s Altchristliche Litt . 853 ff., and 
Apocrypha, § 20. Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigraflh. VT, 1070 ff., 
has illustrated the place of Elijah in Jewish folklore. 

2. A priest, temp. Ezra; Ezra 10 21 (eA[e]ia [BA], -? [L]). 
Omitted in 1 Esd. 921 ; ©L, however, haseXeias. 

3. A layman, temp. Ezra ; Ezra 10 26 (AV Eli ah : rjAta [AB], 
•« [L]), called in 1 Esd. 927 Aedias (aw6[c]uxs [BA], rjAia$ [L]). 

4. A Benjamite (Benjamin, § 9 ii., / 3 ), 1 Ch. S27 (AV Eliah, 
ybia [BAL]). W. E. A. 

ELIKA ; probably corrupt). In the first 

of the two lists of David’s ‘thirty’ we find (2 S. 2325 
MT) 4 Elika the Harodite (rather, Aradite).’ This item 
is absent from (£ 5 BL (but < 5 A gives evaKa), and from 
the list in 1 Ch. 11 . Hence Driver (note on 2 S. 2339) 
would omit it, thus making the number of David’s 
minor heroes exactly thirty, but reducing the total 
of the heroes (including in this the five major ones) 
to thirty-five. The total given in v. 39 may be due 
to a late editor. Marquart ( Fund. 39) agrees, regarding 
4 Elika the Harodite ’ as an (incorrect) gloss on v. 33A 
Wellhausen and Budde, however, retain 4 Elika the 
Harodite,’ remarking that the framer of the list likes, 
when he can, to couple two warriors from the same 
district. (Arad and Beth-palet, however, may very 
well be combined.) Another name, it is true, is still 
wanting to produce a total of thirty-seven. See 
Eliphelet, 2, and cp David, § 11 a t i. t. k. c. 

ELIM (D^N; aiAeim [BAL]; Elim; Ex. 15 27, 
Nu. 339), the second station of the Israelites after 
crossing the sea, where there were twelve fountains 
and seventy palms (the term 4 Elim ’ covers palm-trees ; 
see Elath). On the usual theory of the route of the 
Israelites, Elim is now generally identified with the 
beautiful oasis in Wady Gharandel, 63 m. from Suez, 
7 from 'Ain Hawwara (Ordnance Surrey of Sinai , 1 151). 

ELIMELECH (^W?N, 4 God(or, 4 myGod’) is king,’ 
§§ 24, 36, cp Malchiel ; aAimgAck [A], &BeiMeAex 
[B], eAl- [L]), a Bethlehemite, husband of Naomi 
(Ruth 1 2). See Ruth. 

ELIOENAI and § 34, i.e., 4 towards 

God are mine eyes,’ or [We.] Elioeni [Eliaueni], 4 God 
brought me forth’ [from Aram. Xr' = NY^], but 
analogy suggests that the word is corrupt. The true 
name may be (Che.)—coming from and 

'} from o (cp Jushab-hesed) ; eAicoHNM [A], -conai 

[L]). 

1. b. Neariah, 1 Ch. 323 f (e\etBava, -v [B], v. 24 ebtuivvat 
[A]). 

2. A prince of Simeon, i Ch. 436 (Aiwmi [B], -vrji [A]). 

3. h. Becher in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v. § 9, ii. a), 
1 Ch. 7 8 (eAeiOacoav [B]). 

4. One of the b’ne Pashhur (q.v. 3) among the priests in the 
list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 
10 22 (eAuuva [B], -lacurai [L])=i Esd. 9 22, Elionas (eAiwrai? 
[B], -as [A]). 

5. One of the b’ne Zattu in list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 27 (eKuova [B], ebimvav [{*])= 
i Esd. 928, Eliadas (eAtafias [BA]). 

6. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra ii., § 13 g), perhaps the same as (4), Neh. 12 41 (om. 
B). See Eliehoenai, Elienai. 

7. 1 Ch. 20 3 AV, RV Eliehoenai. 

ELIONAS (cAiconac [A]). 

x. i Esd. 9 22 = Ezra 10 22, Elioenai, 4. 

2. 1 Esd. 932 = Ezra 10 31, Eliezer, 9. 

ELIPHAL (^N), i Ch. 11 35 ; AV"*. Eliphelet 
(?•*'., 2). 
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ELIPHALAT. i. i Kscl. 933 (eAeic^&AAT [BA]) 
= Ezra IO33 Eliphelet, 5. 

2. 1 Esd. 839 RV (e\ei<f>a\a [B])=Ezra 813, Eliphelet, 4. 

ELIPHALET, i. (dSd’^N) 2 S. 5 16, RV Eli- 

PIIELET, I. 

2. 1 Esd. 8 39 AV = Ezra S 13, Eliphelet (4). 

ELIPHAZ (IS’Sn, probably a corruption of an old 
name, but see § 38; eA(e)i<t>&C [AL in Gen., B in 
Ch.], -<\z [AL in Ch., E in Gen.] ; z rarely becomes c)- 

1. Son of Esau, and father of Teman, Omar, Zepho, Gatam, 

Kenaz, and Amalek (Gen. 364 [-<f>a£, L], 10-16 [v. 11 ~<f>a9, E; 
v. 15 D], 1 Ch. 1 35/I). See Amalek, § 4, Edom, § n. 

2. A Temanite, one of Job’s friends (Job 2 11 [eA[e]i<£a£, 
BNAC], and often). See Job i. and ii. 

ELIPHELEH, RV Eliphelehu (-lrftp^N, § 27; 
eAi 4 >&A [L]). A Levite name, 1 Ch. 15 18 (eAei^GNA 
[BX], eAi<t>&A<N [A]); 21 {6 ncJ)An[a]|(\c [BX], eAi- 
4 ><nAai<nc [A]). 

ELIPHELET ‘ God is a deliverance,' § 30 ; 

€A[e]l 4 )AA 6 T [AXL]. According to Cheyne a similar 
name, Ahiphelet, was borne by * the Gilonite,’ David's 
treacherous counsellor,/^/, ' deliverance,’ being altered 
by tradition into tophel — i.e., lit., 4 brother of insipidity’ 
or ' folly cp 2 S. 1631). 

1. A son of David born to him in Jerusalem (2 S. 
5 16 1 Ch. 38 147). According to 2 S., David had eleven 
sons born to him in Jerusalem ; but by a textual error 
(which occurs also in © BL of S.) this number is increased 
to thirteen, by the addition of Nogah and another 
Eliphelet: 1 Ch. 36 14 s (uSa^N, Elpalet [AV], 
Elpelet [RV]). The latter is omitted by Bertheau, 
Thenius, and Wellhausen (GeschJ 4 \ 216, ET ib. ). 

(5's readings are 2 S. 5 16 cA[e]t^>aa0 [IiA bis], e\tf>a\ar 
[BA], -6aT, eAi<J>aAa5 [L] ;1 1 Ch. 38 eA.e«f>aAa [B], eAu^aafi [L] *, 
1 Ch. 14 7 £fx<pa Act [B], ev. [N], eAi^aAaT [L] ; I Ch. 36 e\ei<f>a\r]9 
[B], eA HpaO [L]; 1 Ch. 14 5 eAei<|!>aAe 0 [B]. See David, § ii (d). 

2. One of David's ' thirty’ (2 S. 23 34 ; in 1 Ch. 11 35 
the name is given by error without the last letter : MT 
Eliphal, ^S’Sx). The name of his father is variously 
given as Ahasbai (2 S. in MT) and as Ur (1 Ch. in 
MT); see David, § 11 (a) i. f. 

Both forms, however, are evidently corrupt; and to recover 
the original name we must not (with We.) omit ‘the son of’ 
before ‘the Maachathite.’ p and j-q, and jv3 were easily 
confounded; the words which now follow ^Dn N> ‘Ahasbai,’ 
in MT should probably be read (according to Klo.) Tia^arrn'a, 
‘ a man of Beth-maachah.’ And, if Klo. is right in 
supplying Hepher (ii., 1) before the gentilic noun, we can 
hardly doubt that he is right also in regarding 'nortN p (EV 
‘son of Ahashai’) as a corruption of a gentilic noun formed 
similarly to 'roycnTVa- If so, the original list ran thus, * Eli¬ 
phelet, a man of Beth-; Hepher, a man of Beth-maachah.’ 

The number thirty-seven in 2 S. 23 39 is thus accounted for (Che.). 
The ‘Ur* of 1 Ch. might be a corrupt fragment of the lost 
place-name. For a more tentative view see Driver, Sam., 284, 
and for a bolder but very ingenious view Marquart, Fund. 22. 
The versions are equally obscure (2 S. 2334; aAe«f>aAe0 [B], 
o<f>eAAi [L] ; 1 Ch. 11 35, eA <f>ar [BN], eAt^aaA [A], -<£aeA [L]). 

3. b. Eshek in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q.v., § 9, ii. /S), 
1 Ch. 8 39 (eAi^aAeis [B]). 

4. One of ihe b’ne Adonikam (q.v.) in Ezra’s caravan (see 
Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 [i.] d), Ezra 8 13 (oAetc^ar [B], eAc^aAa— 
0 arjA, for Eliphelet and Jeuel [A], e\i<f>a\aT [L])=i Esd. 839 
Eliphalet, RV ELIPHALAT (eAei^aAa [B], eAt^aAaro? [A]). 

5. One of the b’ne H ashum (q.v.) in the list of those w'ilh foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end); Ezra 10 33 (eAei^ave# [B], -<£>aA. 
[BabN], eAia^aAer [L]) = i Esd. 933, Eliphalat (eAet^aAar). 


ELISABETH (eAeiCABET [Ti. WH] ; i.e. , Elisheba 
the righteous and blameless wife of Zacharias, 
and mother of John the Baptist (Lk. 1 iff.). 


ELISHA (Pl^vX : 4 God is salvation,’ § 28; the name 
yt^X occurs on a seal from ’Amman, prob. of seventh 

1. Relation to “y .<' 9 $ = 

Eliiah eAeic/ue [B] -Aicc- [AL]; in NT 

J €Aic[c]aioc). Elijah’s successor in 


1 See also David, § 11 (4), col. 1032. The copy upon which 
L based his translation seems to have been corrected to agree 
with Ch. 
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his prophetic work, and for about half a century 
the 4 father ’ and guide of the northern kingdom in its 
struggle for national life and independence. We 
have in the books of Kings a considerable collection 
of anecdotes illustrating his history. We cannot be 
surprised that much of this material from which we have 
to construct our view of the manner of man he was, 
bears clear marks of its legendary nature. In this 
respect the traditions about Elisha do not differ from 
those about his master (cp Historical Literature, 
§5). Unfortunately, however, in the case of Elisha it 
is much harder to recover the kernel of literal fact, 
and we miss the clear and bold lines in which the 


portrait of the true Elijah stands out on the canvas. 
The difference springs from the vastly superior origin¬ 
ality of Elijah. The ideas which came straight to the 
master’s heart were taught to the disciple by outward 
word and example. He learnt as others might learn. 
Moreover, he sympathised more than Elijah had done 
with the natural thoughts and desires of his countrymen, 
and was much more on a level with them. For these 
reasons there is great difficulty in distinguishing the 
genuine history of Elisha from the overgrowth of 
popular imagination. 

Reference is made elsewhere (see Kings, Books 
OF, § 8) to the disorder and chronological confusion 
which characterise the bundle of anec- 


2. Disorder of 
the Anecdotes. 


dotes on Elisha's life. It may be 
well to add a few details. 


In 2 K. 5 the story of Naaman’s cure implies that the rela¬ 
tions between the Aramaean and the Israelite kingdoms were 
ostensibly peaceable. Then, without any explanation of the 
change, we are introduced in 68-23 to the very midst of the 
warfare between the nations. In the closing verse of this section 
we are told that the Aram^ans made no further invasion of 
Israelite territory, whereupon in 624 we find the Arama;an king 
besieging Samaria. In 526 f. Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, is said 
to have been struck with life-long leprosy, which, however, 
does not offer any obstacle to his familiar intercourse with the 
king in 8 1-6. 


There is no unity therefore in the stories as a whole, 
though some of them are, no doubt, connected with each 
other (so 816 48-37 38-41 42-44. See also Kings, § 8). 
Further, it is uncertain whether the editor made his 


selection on any definite principle, for the assertion that 
he has related twelve and only twelve miracles of 
Elisha cannot be maintained save on an arbitrary 
method of reckoning. In any case he failed to under¬ 
stand Elisha’s connection with contemporary events. 
By placing all the anecdotes, with one exception, before 
Jehu's revolt, he has reduced the greater part of Elisha’s 
public life to a mere blank. Yet how energetic and 
fruitful in result that life was, we learn with unimpeach¬ 
able evidence from the exclamation of the king who 
stood by the aged prophet’s death-bed (2 K. 13 14)- 

Nevertheless the stories, despite their legendary char¬ 
acter, are early in date. They belong to the literature 
of the Northern Kingdom and to the eighth century 
B.c. Thus, even when they cannot claim to be treated 
as sober history, they are of great value for the light 
they throw on the manners and beliefs which prevailed 
at the time when they were written ; and sometimes at 
least we are justified in the confidence that we have 
before us fragments of tradition which will bear the 
test of criticism. 

Elisha was the son of Shaphat and belonged to Abel- 
MEHOLAH (q.v.): it was there that Elijah found him. 

The meeting occurred some time after 

3. Elisha scall. Eljjah . s return from Horeb; for the 

route from Horeb to Damascus (1 K. 19 15) would not 
lead through Abel-meholah, and the word 4 thence ’ in 
v. 19 must refer to some place mentioned in a section of 
the narrative which stood between w. 18 and 19, but has 
been omitted by the editor. Elisha had twelve pair of 
oxen ploughing in the field before him, and was himself 
driving the twelfth pair. This implies that he was a 
man of substance, and far (therefore) from the common 
temptation to 4 prophesy for a piece of bread ’ (Am. 
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7 12). Still, when Elijah threw his mantle upon him, he 
was ready to leave all and only asked leave to bid his 
parents farewell. The leave was given, but with the 
added warning to remember the sacred service to which 
he was now. bound by the fact that Elijah had thrown 
his mantle over him (for this seems to be the meaning 
of the obscure words in 1 K. 19 20). Returning, Elisha 
slew the oxen, kindled a fire with the wood of the 
plough, and made a sacrificial meal for the people about 
him. From that time forth he was known as Elijah's 
disciple, as one who had ‘ poured water on his hands ’ 
(2 K. 3 n). His call had come mediately, through 
Elijah, not immediately from Yahwd. So also by 
Elijah’s instrumentality he was perfected for the graver 
and more independent duties which awaited him when 
his master was gone. 

He is said to have followed his master, when his end was 
near, from Gilgal in the centre of Palestine 1 to the sanctuary 
of Bethel and thence to Jericho. Elijah smites the Jordan 
with his mantle and the two comrades cross dry-shod. ‘Ask 
what I shall do for thee,’ says Elijah, ‘before I am taken from 
thee.’ The disciple indulges no idle hope of becoming a second 
Elijah ; but he would receive ‘a double portion ’ of his master’s 
spirit— i.e.y the portion of the first-born, comparing himself with 
other ‘sons of the prophets,’ not with his and their mighty 
father. Even that is a 1 hard thing ’ to ask ; but he is to gain 
this pre-eminence if he is enabled to behold the parting form, 
as it is borne upward in the storm and lightning. He sees the 
wondrous ascent; he gazes on his ‘ father ’ till he vanishes in 
the height, and rends his clothes in grief for his bereavement. 
Then he lifts the mantle which had fallen from the ascending 
prophet’s shoulders, smites the river with it and divides the 
waters in the strength of Elijah’s God. Other members of the 
prophetic guild seek anxiously for their lost leader in hill and 
dale. Elisha has the calm assurance that Elijah is gone and 
that he is the heir. 

The ascension of Elijah introduces a group of miracles. 
One miracle is stern and cruel; he curses the youths at 
. Bethel who mock him, and forty-two of 
irac es. t h em are devoured by two she-bears 
(223-25). Another has at least a penal character; 
Geh&zi is struck with life-long leprosy for his covetous¬ 
ness (5 20 Jfjf .). The rest are deeds of beneficence. 

Elisha heals with salt the waters of Jericho (2 19-22), makes 
poisonous gourds (see Gourds [Wild]) wholesome by sprink¬ 
ling meal upon them in time of famine (438-41), multiplies bread 
to feed a hundred guests (442-44) and oil to save the poor 
widow of a prophet from the creditor who would have seized her 
sons for debt and made them slaves ( 4 1-7); he brings the bor¬ 
rowed axe up from the river-bed and makes it swim on the 
water (6 1-7). With exquisite tact he enters into the sorrows 
of the Shunamite woman who had given him hospitable enter¬ 
tainment, and restores the life of the son whose very birth had 
been a token of the prophet’s power and gratitude (48-37). He 
cleanses the leprosy of N a am an (7. v.) the Aramaean statesman 
(chap. 5 ); and even after he has been laid in the grave the 
touch of his bones restores a dead man to life (13 20 f.) 

It may be noted that these miracles are in part 
connected with the prophetic colonies, that they are 
modelled to some extent on the wonders ascribed to 
Elijah (cp 2 K. 214 with v. 8 ; 2 K. 4 i / with 1 K. 
17 14.^ ; 2 K. 4 32^ with 1 K. 17 17^: ; 2 K. 810^ with 
1 4), and that so far as theyembody the spirit of active love, 
they contribute a Christ-like element (which is missed, 
however, in Ecclus. 48 12-14) to the ideal of prophecy. 

Though both Elisha and his master were wonder¬ 
workers and champions of Yahw&’s exclusive worship, 
6 Political Alisha's career presents points of marked 

influence 1 contrast to l ^ at Elijah. Instead of 
appearing and disappearing like a meteor 
flash, Elisha could be found readily enough by the people 
who consulted him in the leisure of New Moons and 
Sabbaths (2 K. 423), or by princes who sought him in 
person (2 K. 3 12 633). The strife with Baal was over 
and Elisha exercised decisive power in court and camp. 

Thus, Elisha accompanied the combined armies of Israel, 
Judah and Edom, then a vassal state under Judah, in an ex¬ 
pedition against Moab, and saved them from perishing of thirst. 

1 2 K. 21. We have assumed that the Gilgal here intended 
is Jiljrlia SW. of Shiloh. See further, Gilgal, § 4. If we 
identify Elisha’s Gilgal with the famous sanctuary by the 
Jordan, then we must suppose that there is some confusion in 
the text, and make Elisha start from his home in Samaria. 
Robertson Smith (Kings, Books of, in EB) held this to be the 
original intention of the narrator (see v. 25). 


ELISHAH 

The story is historical in substance (cp Jehoram, § 3 /.). The 
allied army marched round the Dead Sea and crossing the 
Nahal ha-’Arablm (see Arab ah ii.) attacked Moab from the 
S. This was just the course which would suggest itself. Moab, 
as we now know from Mesha’s altar-stone, had recovered and 
fortified cities on the N., the Arnon presented an obstacle to 
invasion from that quarter, and the Aramaeans farther N. still 
might have cut off all possibility of retreat. ‘ Dig trenches on 
trenches in this valley, said the prophet, a rational method of 
reaching the water which filters through the sand to the rock 
beneath, and one which still gives its name to the Wady el- 
Ahsa at the S. end of the Dead Sea (see W. R. Smith, OTJCV) 
147). We may perhaps doubt whether the Moabites really 
mistook the water under the sun for blood shed in the quarrel 
of the allies among themselves, though Stade (GFY 1 536) sees 
no reason to question the truth of even this feature in the 
narrative. 

For his political influence, however, Elisha paid a 
heavy penalty. He felt, and was sometimes worsted by, 
the temptation to use means which his predecessor would 
surely have disdained. We may, indeed, on consider¬ 
ing the relations between Samaria and Damascus, 
question the representation in 87-15 that he was largely 
responsible for the murder of Ben-hadad by Hazael ; 
but he certainly was a prime mover in the revolt by 
which the crafty and murderous Jehu, a man with no 
character for religion (note especially 10 18), seized the 
throne of Israel (see Jehu). He bore a nobler part 
under other kings of Jehu’s line. 

If we follow Kuenen’s plausible conjecture ( Onderzoek , 1 2, 
§ 25, n. 12, but see Jehoram, § 2), it was in the time of 
Jehoahazthat the Aramaeans besieged Samaria, till the famine 
within the walls made women devour their children, and the 
king, despairing of help from Yahwe and attributing the evil to 
Elisha’s supernatural power, sought the prophet’s life. Elisha, 
we are told, with a confidence like that of Isaiah, predicted 
victory and plenty. His prophecy was fulfilled ; the Aramaeans, 
terrified by a rumour that their own land was invaded (see 
Jehoram, § 2), fled and left their supplies behind. 

There came a turn in the tide. The Aramaeans, 
struggling for life against Ramman-nirari III., could 
no longer hope to subjugate Israel ; and Elisha, now 
stricken in years, saw in spirit the dawn of a brighter 
day. 

It is said that on his death-bed he bade king Joash stand by 
the open window and shoot an arrow eastward. The prophet 
laid his own aged hands on the hands of the young king, and 
cried, as the arrow sped : ‘An arrow of Yahwe’s victory ; yea, 
an arrow of victory over Aram.’ Moreover he told the king to 
strike the ground with the arrows and when he did so declared 
it was the sign of three battles to be won, chiding him, however, 
because he did not double the strokes and so double his success 
against the foe. 

Well might Joash lament over Elisha : ‘ My father, 
my father ! Israel’s chariots and horsemen (art thou) ’ ! 
His guiding and animating spirit had been worth 
many a troop to his people. Here lay Elisha’s 
strength and here also its limitations. No new idea 
came to the birth through him. He was a faithful 
disciple, a true patriot, a man of loving heart. He 
worked for Israel, scarcely through Israel for the world ; 
and it is not, perhaps, by mere accident that in the 
NT he is mentioned only once (Lk. 427). 

All the modern histories of Israel—especially those of Stade, 
Kittel, and Wellhausen—treat of Elisha ; Smend, AT Relig. y 
also may be consulted. W. E. A. 

ELISHAH ; eA[e]ic& [BADEL], in <S L of 

Gen. 10 4, eAlCC<\)» a son °f Javan, occurs elsewhere 
only in the combination N Ezek. 27 7, ‘ coast-lands 
of Elishah’ (nhcgon eA[e]lCAI [BAQ]), whence violet 
and purple stuffs were brought to Tyre. The two most 
plausible identifications are that with S. Italy and 
Sicily, where were Greek colonies (Kiepert, Lag., Di., 
Kau. ; cp Tiras, end), and that with Carthage or, 
more widely, the N. African coast (Schulthess, Stade, 
E. Meyer [GA, I282]). Both regions were famous for 
the purple dye (cp Purple). The latter is favoured by 
the name ; Elissa, princess of Tyre, was the legendary 
founder of Carthage, which was perhaps originally called 
Elissa. On the other side Dillmann quotes the gloss in 
Syncellus, ‘Elissa, whence the Sicelots' ( iXio-aa 4 % oi 5 
<tlk€\ol ; Eus. Chron. Armen . 213); but this seems 
to tell against the identification of Elishah and Sicily. 
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Dillmann urges that Carthage, being a Phoenician 
colony, would not be represented as descended 
from Japheth; but this would have as much force 
against Tarshish or Tartessus (cp Tiras). It may 
be granted, however, that'# ' coast-lands of Elishah/ 
would be perhaps more natural of S. Italy and Sicily ; 
Tg. on Ezek. 27 7 indeed explains this phrase by 1 the 
province of I taly. ’ A decision is difficult ; but perhaps 
Carthage has the more in its favour. f. b. 

ELISHAMA (yO^N, ' my God hath heard/ § 32 ; 
€A[e]lC<\M<\ [BAL]). 

1. b. Ammihud, prince of Ephraim {q.v., i.) (Nu. 1 10 2 18 
7 4853 10 22), 1 Ch. 7 26 (cAct/xacrai [B]). Cp Tribes. 

2. Son of David (2S. 5 16 iava 0 <ra/xvs [LI; i Ch. 38 14 7, 
«A ti<rafjLt€ [B]), and 

3. Another son of David, mentioned in iCh .36 (eAeu ra 
[B]) = 2S. 615 1 Ch. 14 s, Elishua, which name should be 
restored here, as it is scarcely conceivable that two of David’s sons 
should bear the same name. See David, § 11 (d). 

4. A Judabite, son of Jekamiab, 1 Ch. 241, identified by some 
with 

5. Grandfather of the royal prince Ishmael [2], 2K. 25 25, 
(eAtcra/juu' [L]) Jer. 41 1 (©, 48 1 ; eAa<ra [B], -<-<ra [«], eAeacra 
IQ]). Cp Sayce, Crit. Mon. 380/! 

6. Jehoiakim’s scribe, in whose chamber Jeremiah’s roll was 
laid up, Jer. 86122021 (© 43 , eAeura w. 2021 [B]). 

7. A Levitical priest introduced, by the Chronicler, into his 
life of Jehoshaphat, 2CI1. 178 . 

ELISHAPHAT 1 God [or, my God] hath 

judged/ § 35; cp Jehoshaphat and Ph. ; 

eAeic<\ 4 >AN [B], 6 Aica 4 ><\t [ al ])» b - Zichri, a 
captain in the time of Jehoiada (2 Ch. 23 1). 

ELISHEBA ( 2 nt?vK, 'God is an oath,’ or perhaps 
rather 'God is health’ (Che.), see Abishua, Elishua, 
and cp Bathsheba, Bathshua ; similarly Elisabeth, 
Jehosheba, §§33, 50 ; eA[e]iCABe 0 [BL], -Bet [A], 
-Be [A*F]), wife of Aaron and daughter of Amminadab 
{Ex. 623+P). She is also styled ‘sister of Nahshon/ 
and ‘ Nahshon b. Amminadab’ in P is the well-known 
chief of Judah in the desert march. P hardly derived 
the Aaronids from a Judahite mother. ‘Sister of 
Nahshon ’ is, therefore, most probably a gloss (R P ) 
which has arisen from a confusion of Elisheba’s father 
with the Judahite. It was, possibly, to avoid this con¬ 
fusion that the writer of 1 Ch. 622 [7] mentions a son 
of Kohath (Aaron's grandfather) named Amminadab, 
whose place, however, is elsewhere taken by Izhar (cp 
ib. 28). The tribal connection of Aaron’s wife, there¬ 
fore, is as obscure as that of the wife of his famous son 
Eleazar [q.v ., 1]. 

The name Elisheba may well be pre-exilic (see .Gray, HPN , 
206), and with regard to the difficult question of*the origin of 
Levitical names it may be pointed out that in this case a name 
of parallel formation is borne by a devout follower of Yahwfe, 
the wife of the priest Jehoiada of Judah. See Jehosheba. 

ELISHUA (INt^N, ‘God is a help/ § 28; cp 
Elisha; eAlCOye [L]), ‘ a son of David ’ [q.v. , § n d (/S)] 
{2S. 5 15, eA[e]icoyc [BA]; i Ch. 14 s, eKTAe [B], 
eAiCAy [A]). In i Ch. 36 for Elishama (q.v., 3) 
Elishua should be restored (so (E 5 B eXetcra). 

ELISIMUS, RV Eliasimus (eX[e]ic[e]iMOC [BA]), 

1 Esd. 928 = AV Ezra 10 27 Eliashib, 5. 

ELIU ( H Aeioy [BXA], hAioy [B‘], i.e., R-in^X. 
Elihu), a forefather of Judith (Judith 81). 

ELIUD (eAioyA [Ti. WH], i.e., TUT^N, ‘God’ [or 
‘my God’] is glorious’; cp Ammihud, Abihud), sixth 
from Zerubbabel in the ancestry of Joseph (Mt. 1 14). 
See Genealogies ii., § 2 (c). 

ELIZAPHAN (jD^^N, i.e., ‘God [or, my God] 
shelters ’; cp Elzaphan ; ’eAFelic^AN [BAL]). 

1. A Kohathite prince, according to Nu. 3 30 P ; but in 1 Ch. 
158 his name is co-ordinated with that of Kohath (e\ei<ra<f>aT 
IB]). He is also named in 2CI1. 29 i 3 . See Genealogies i., 

§ 7 (i-)- 

2. A prince of Zebulun, Nu. 3425 P. See Parnach. 

ELIZUR (TIV^N, ‘God’ [or my God’] is a rock/ 


§29; cp Zuriel, Pedahzur; eA[e]lCOyp [BAL]), a 
Reubenite prince (Nu. I5 2 10 73035 10 i8f). See 
Zur, Names with. 

ELKANAH ‘God hath created (him)' or 

‘ God hath bought him,’ § 36 ; cAkana [BAL]). 

1. The father of the prophet Samuel (1 S. lr). He 
was the son of Jerahmeel (see Jeroham [1]) according 
to one form of the genealogy of Samuel ; but the name 
of Samuel’s father is also traditionally given (it would 
seem) as Elihu or rather (see Elihu, 2) Elimelech. 

2. Eponym of one of the three divisions of the Kora- 
hite Levites (Ex. 624; see Korah [3]), the others being 
Assir (i) and Abiasaph. In 1 Ch. 6 the genealogy 
of the sons of Korah is given in two forms, both differ¬ 
ing from that of Exodus, and Samuel’s father is repre¬ 
sented as a descendant of the Korahite Elkanah. This 
may mean either that the descendants of Samuel were 
actually incorporated after the exile in the Korahite 
guild under the name of sons of Elkanah, and that an 
older Elkanah, son of Korah, was inserted to give 
symmetry to the genealogical tree, or simply that the 
Korahite guild of Elkanah was led by its name to 
claim kinship with the prophet Samuel and incorporate 
his ancestors in its genealogy. See Genealogies i., 
§ 7 (*».). 

3. A Levite : 1 Ch. 9 16 (rjAxava [B]). 

4. One of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 126 (>jAxava [BAL]). See 
David, § ii { a ). 

5. A Levitical door-keeper for the ark: iCh. 1523 (17A- 
Kava [BRA])., 

6. A Judahite noble : 2 Ch. 287 (etA xaoa [B]). \v. R. S. 

ELKIAH( € Ak6Ia[BXA]; AVElcia— i.e., Hilkiah), 

an ancestor of Judith (Judith 81). 

ELKOSHITE, THE Ginsb., with most 

MSS and editions ; Wp/NH, Baer, with the small MS 
Massora ; '^p“^Nn and ^p^NH also are found in 
MSS.; 6AK6CAIOC [BNAQ]), a gentilic noun, derived 
from Elkosh, the name of the town to which the prophet 
Nahum belonged (Nah. Ii). 

According to Peiser [ZA TW , 7 349 (’97)], the word contains 
the name of the deity, chp (cp Kish], which he finds likewise in 
the name Kushaiah [1 Ch.1517], and in Prov. 30 31 [he reads 
C ; 3 pVR for C*p^R]). 

Three sites have been proposed. 

a. There is an el-Kus not far from the left bank of the 
Tigris, two days' journey N. of the ancient Nineveh, 
where the grave of the prophet Nahum is pointed out. 
According to Friedrich Delitzsch and A. Jeremias, 1 this is 
the place referred to in Nah. 1 1. This theory involves 
the assumption that Nahum belonged to the ‘ ten tribes ’ 
and was born in exile, and has been thought to be 
favoured by the prophet’s (presumed) accurate know¬ 
ledge of local details respecting Nineveh. On the one 
hand, however, the N. Israelitish exiles were not settled 
in Assyria proper (2 K. 176 18 n), and we find no trace 
in Nahum of any hope of a return home such as an 
exile would certainly have expressed somewhere (cp 
Kue., Ond.W ii., § 75, n. 4); and, on the other, quite 
enough was known of Assyria in Palestine in the time 
of Nahum to enable a prophet of such power to 
sketch the picture that we have in chap. 2 . We must 
rather suppose that it was at a later day that the graves 
of the two prophets who prophesied against Nineveh 
were sought in the neighbourhood of that city. Whilst 
a resting-place for Jonah was found in Nineveh itself 
(Nebi Yunus), the village called el-Kus seemed, in view 
of Nah. 1 1, to be appropriate for the grave of Nahum. 
That there was a village there, however, in the seventh 
century b. C. cannot be shown. The earliest reference 
to it, according to Jeremias, is in the eighth century 
A. D. ; nor is the grave mentioned before the sixteenth. 

b. A ruined site in Galilee, Elcese, was shown to 
Jerome as the birthplace of the prophet, and is attested, 

l See the treatise by Billerbeck and Jeremias cited under 
Nahum (beg.). 
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with slight variations, as EAxe<re also by the Greek 
fathers. As eAxe<ra?os is also the form of the name 
in Nah. 1 1 (eAxcutreov [X*], -Keaeov [X c,b ]) it is 
possible that n&pbtt was a collateral form by the side of 
vp)\ k (Kue.), or, rather, that the name of Nahum’s 
birthplace was not trp*?N. Indeed, since the 

1 of the scriptio plena is in no case binding, might 

itself be read ’trpVxn and derived from n^pj?N. In this 
case the name would have nothing to do with the deity 
trip. If, then, the tradition reported by Jerome be cor¬ 
rect, we must suppose that Nahum, assuming that he 
lived in the seventh century (see Nahum, § 2), was born 
in Galilee amongst the Israelites left there in 722, and 
then, as the book itself refers us to Judaea, removed 
thither at a later date (cp further Capernaum, §§ 1, 5). 

c. Against the statement of Jerome, however, is to be 
set that of the Vitce Prophetarum of Pseudo-Epiphanius. 
The text of the latter is indeed unfortunately very un¬ 
settled, and in its common form the eAxe<m of Nahum 
is located E. of the Jordan. Nestle, however, has made 
it very probable that ’lopdavov els is due to a corruption 
of the text, and that the genuine text says that Elkese 
lay 1 beyond Betogabra ’ (= Eleutheropolis, the mod. 
Bet Jibrin) in the tribe of Simeon (ZDPV 1 222 ff . 
[’78]; transl. in PEFQ, 1879, pp. 136-138; cp Marg. u. 
Mat. 226/!, 43/: [’93]). Beyond question a place in 
Judah would be much more in harmony with the age 
and contents of the book (cp We. Kl. Proph. 155 
[( 3 >, 158], who asserts that Nahum was ‘ at all events a 
Judaean from Judah’), and it should likewise be con¬ 
sidered that all similar names of places point to the 
S.—viz., npftat, ppnVtf, to the kingdom of Judah ; 

to the S. part of the trans-Jordanic district. 
Certainty is, however, unattainable. k. b. 

ELLASAR O9W* eAA&c&p [D], ceAA. [A], eA<v 

[L], Ponti [gen.]), the land or city and district 

ruled over by Arioch (Gen. 14 i). It was natural to 
think, with M&iant and others, of Asur, the old capital 
of Assyria, and its territory. Ellasar might very well 
be a Hebrew transliteration of the Assyrian alu Asur 
{city of Asur) ; Assyrian (not Babylonian) / (tf) is re¬ 
presented in Hebrew by s (d). Most scholars, however, 
have rightly adopted Sir H. Rawlinson’s view that Ellasar 
means Larsa or Larsam, the ancient Babylonian city of 
the sun-god, the ruins of which are still to be seen at 
Senkereh (cp Babylonia, § 3), because the name 
(Arioch) of the king is identified with Eri-aku, son 
of Kudur-mabuk, and vassal-king of Larsa. This, no 
doubt, requires one to assume either a slip on the part 
of the writer or a corruption of the text ; 1 but, since 
the narrator speaks of allies or vassals of the Elamitic 
over-king Chedorlaomer, it is clear that he must mean, 
not Asur, but Larsa. See Del. Par. 224, and, on the 
historical value of the account, Chedorlaomer, § 4 f 

. c. P. T. 

ELM, a misleading rendering of JTJX in Hos. 413 
AV, for Terebinth [g.v.\ Palestine^ too warm for 
elms. 

ELMODAM or better RV Elmadam (gAmaA&m 
[T i. WH]), six generations above Zerubbabel in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 3 28). 

Pesh. (cp Arm.)gives Elmodad ; cp. Almodad (Gen. 10 26), a 
poor early conjecture. Read Elmatham— i.e. y Elnathan(see ©a 
2K. 24 8); d and th were confounded, see <S’s readings of 
Elzabad. Cp Genealogies ii., § 3. 

ELNAAM (DP 3 ^X, ‘ God is graciousness,’ § 38, cp 
Phcen. CIS 1 no. 383) in David’s army list (1 Ch. 

1 Ordinary processes^ will not account for the change of 
Larsa to Ellasar. If it were a Greek document, we could 
understand such a change better, as the Greeks take great 
liberties in the transcription of Semitic names; but the Hebrews 
are more accurate. [Ball {SHOT) suggests as the original -a/ 
L,arsa”* t the city of Larsa.’] 


EL-PARAN 

11 46; eAAaam [B], -am [X vid -], gAnaam [A], e AN . 
[L]). Cp Joshaviah, and see David, § n (a) ii. 

ELNATHAN (jnjbx, ‘God has given,’ §§ 24, 27, 
€Ana 0 <\n [BAQ®*]). 

1. Grandfather (on the maternal side) of Jehoiachin ; 
designated, * Elnathan of Jerusalem ’; 2 K. 248 (eAAa- 
vaOajuL [B], -/xadafi [A], -vaOav [L]). Most probably 
the same as Elnathan b. Achbor, Jer. 36 12 ([© 44 12], 
iwadav [B], v . [AQ*]), who was sent by Jehoiakim 
to fetch Uriah out of Egypt, Jer. 2622-24 ([3322-24], 
om. B), and is mentioned again in connection with the 
burning of Jeremiah’s roll (3625 vaOav [A]). 

2. Three men of this name are mentioned in Ezra 816. Two 
were ‘ chief men ’ (D'trK"]) and the third, one of the Q'j'nD or 
‘teachers,’ RV (aAajva^x, e\va 6 av, eav. [BA], «Aj/. [L, 

who gives only two]). In 1 Esd. 844 there are only two names, 
Alnathan, RV Elnathan (tvaarav [B]), and Eunatan, 
a misprint which is corrected in the RV En natan (evvarav). 

ELOHIM (D'n$N), see Names, § 114/ 

ELOI (eAcoi), Mk. 15 34 . See Eli, Eli. 

ELON i.e., 1 [sacred] oak,’§ 69 ; cp Allon). 

1. One of the cities assigned to Dan in Josh. 19 43, 
where it is mentioned along with Shaalabbin, Aijalon, 
Timnah, and Ekron. (© has : atXcov [B], eX. [A], taX. 
[L], but © L eXcop for * Aijalon ’ in v. 42—a case of 
transposition.) The site has not been identified ; but it 
is obviously to be looked for in or near the Valley of 
Sorek ( W. Sarar). The same Elon is referred to in 
1 K. 49 (crit. emend.), where it follows Shaalbim and 
Bethshemesh. See Elon-beth-hanan (where ©’s 
readings are given). 

2. See Aijalon, 2 ; and cp below, Elon ii., if. 

ELON (jl^X, Gin. Ba. ; &AAcon [BAL]). i. A son, 
that is, family or clan, of Zebulun : Gen. 4614 (aapcov 
[B]) = Nu. 2626 (aXuw [L]) ; perhaps the same as 

2. One of the six ‘ minor ’ judges, most of whose 

names ‘ appear to be those of clans rather than of 
individuals’ (Moore, Judges, xxviii.): Judg. 12 n/. 
(Gin. Ba. cuX 10/x [BL], - v [A] ; Ahialon). 

Elon is really the keros eponymos of Aijalon (or rather 
Elon; see Aijalon, 2), in the land of Zebulun. The 
gentilic is Elonite, ; Nu. 2626 (aXA <ov[e]i [BAF], 
clXujvi [L]). 

3« (p^'Rj Gin. Ba.; properly a place-name ; see Names, §69), 
a Hittite, father of Bashemath (i), one of Esau’s foreign wives : 
Gen. 2634 (aiAw/x [AL], -< 5 wju, [/)]), called father of Adah, 2: 
Gen. 36 2 (ekoifx. [«], aiStoft [D], -Auv [E], -/x [L]). See Bashe¬ 
math, 1, Beeri, i. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN () 3 rr]V 3 p>X ; but some 
MSS have \2 for JV 3 , and others prefix ) ; gXojm GCdC 
Bh 0 AaM(\n [B], aiaAcom eooc Bh 0 <mm<\n [A], aiAoon 
eooc B&I 0 NA&M [L]). A name, or rather names, at 
the end of the description of Solomon's second prefec¬ 
ture ( 1 K. 4 9). © is probably right in reading ‘. . . 

and Elon as far as B.’ (cp v. 12, end). Elon is prob¬ 
ably the first Elon (i., 1) mentioned above, though it 
is also possible to read Aijalon. ' Beth-hanan,' if a 
frontier town is meant, can hardly be right ; some 
well-known name is wanted. 

Possibly we should, with Klostermann, read Beth-horon, an 
important place, marked out by nature for a frontier-town. 
Conder’s suggestion of Beit 'Andn (Socin, Bet'Endn, a village 
84 m. from Jerusalem, on the road to Jimzii {BEFM. 3 r6), 
Beit Hanun , 2 h. NE. of Gaza (BR 2371), may be mentioned. 

ELOTH (TVlS'N), i K. 926 2 Ch. 817. See Elath. 

ELPAAL (Srs'pX, § 31 ; 6A X aaA [B], 

<\A 4 >a<\. -A., eA 4 >. [A], gAgk}). [L]), a name in a 

genealogy of Benjamin ( q.v ., § 9 ii. / 3 ) ; 1 Ch. 811 
f. 18. See JQR 11 102 ff., § 1. Cp Ephlal. 

ELPALET (O^X), 1 Ch. 14 s; or RV Elpelet 
(1 Ch. 14 s) see Eliphelet (i). 

EL-PARAN (j'TXSl ^'X, i.e ., ‘ the tree [© 1 terebinth ’; 
better, * palm-tree’] of Paran ’; eooc THC TGP 6 MIN 0 OY 
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THC 4 ><\p&N [(A) (D)] p e. T. T€pMIN 0 OY T. <J>. [E], 
6. TepcBlN 0 oy T. <J>. [L] Gen. 146 ). See Paran. 
(Onk., Sam. 4 plain [tniy'D] of Paran'; see Moreh, 
Zaanaim. ) 

EL-ROI ('XI ^X), Gen. 16 x 3l RV"*. ; see Names, 
§ n6, and cp Isaac, § 2. 

EL-SHADDAI ('IV %), Gen. 17 « ; see Names, 
§ 1 1 7- 

ELTEKE or ELTEKEH (XjlFl^X or Hpri^X, Assyr. 
Al-ta-ku-u , eA 0 eK 6 O [A])* a town of the Judaean low¬ 
land, mentioned with Ekron and Timnah, in the book 
of Joshua { 1944 . aAk& 0 <\ [B], eA 0 €K€iN [L]), was 
( 21 23 €Akco 0 aim [B], eA 0 €KA [L]) a Levitical city in 
the inheritance of Dan. It was taken and destroyed by 
Sennacherib on his way to Timnah and Ekron after his 
defeat of the Egyptian forces that had come to the help 
of the Ekronites (see his ’ prism ' inscription, Schrader, 
A 'ATP), 171 /., 289, 292 [ET, 159/., 282, 285]). The 
army overthrown by Sennacherib probably consisted of 
Jews as well as Ekronites and Egyptians, and a likely spot 
for them to unite and take their stand would be up the 
Wady Sarar (Vale of Sorek) on the high road between 
Ekron and Jerusalem, at the foot of the hills—a position 
which equally suits the data in Joshua. Sennacherib 
might reach it from the coast and the neighbourhood of 
Joppa (where he was previously), by the vale of Aijalon 
and the easy pass from the latter to the Vale of Sorek. 
No trace of the name, however, has been discovered here 
or elsewhere. Khirbet Lezkd t 7 m. SW. of Ekron and 
near the great N. road ( PEF map, Sh. xvi.; see map to 
Judaea) suits the data of Sennacherib’s inscription, but 
seems incompatible with those of Joshua. Beit Likia 
in Aijalon (Conder) is too far N. (cp Guthe, Zukunfts - 
bild d. Jesaia , 48). See Chronology, § 21. 

G. A. S. 

ELTEKON (ipn^t: 06 KOYM [B], €A6eK6N [AL]), 
a town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 15 59), 
mentioned in a small group of six along with Halhul 
(Halhul), Beth-zur (Burj Sur) and Gedor (Jedur). The 
site is therefore to be sought, most probably, somewhere 
on or near the route from Hebron to Jerusalem. The 
reading OeKovp. of ( 5 B suggests that the element in 
this name was sometimes taken to represent the definite 
article (cp Eltolad). Some have thought of this 
Eltekon as the site of Sennacherib’s victory of Altaku, 
and indeed, in spite of what Schrader says (KATP) t 
171 /), the spelling of the latter is nearer Eltekon than 
Eltekeh ; but the geographical reasons he gives in 
favour of Eltekeh are well grounded. See Elteke. 

ELTOLAD (iVlFl^X), one of the cities of Judah in 
the Negeb near the border of Edom (Josh. 15 30, 
€A0O)AaA [A], -goAaA [L], gABconA^A [B]), but in 
Josh. 19 4 (eA0oyA&A [A], -A*A [L], -A& [B]) assigned 
to Simeon. In 1 Ch. 429 the name is Tolad (nS’m I 
ScoXaS [A], dovXaetfi [B], doXad [L]), the prefixed 
Arabic article Vn being omitted (so at least Kon. 2417, 
but apparently not Ges.-K. § 35^; cp Eltekon, above). 

ELUL (W>X, eAoyA [B^XA^] ; in Assyr. Ululu; 
see Schr. KA T 380, and cp bl*?X in Palm, [de Vogii6, 
Syr. Cent. no. 79]) occurs in Neh. 615 (eAoyA [B], 
&AoyA [L]) and 1 Macc. 14 37 (eAoyA [VA], om. X) as 
the name of a Month (q.v., § 5). 

ELUZAI i.e., ‘God is my refuge?’ § 29; 

[B], eAuozi [A], eAiezep [L]), one of David’s 
warriors, 1 Ch. 12 5+. See David, § ii (a) iii. 

ELYMAIS (eA[A]yM<\ic [B]). 1. In, 1 Macc. 61/ 

AV has, ' king Antiochus, travelling through the high 
countries, heard say that Elymais in the country of 
Persia was a city greatly renowned for riches, silver, 
and gold, and that there was in it a very rich temple,’ 
etc. (cp Nanea). RV, however, reads, *. . . that in 
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Elymais in Persia there was a city,’ etc. AV follows 
TR ; RV represents iv ’EXvfia 181 iv rrj II ep<xl8i ; <* 5 R 
reads ev eXvfiats (cXvp.es [A]) ev ttj 7re/xr. Whether RV 
is justified in adopting this text seems doubtful ; ev 
before eXvpais may be the correction of a scribe who 
knew that there was no city bearing the name of 
Elymais. Polybius (31 u), it is true, states that the 
temple on which Antiochus had designs was in Elymais ; 
but 2 Macc. 92 places it at Persepolis, which was not in 
Elymais, but in Persia proper. 

G. Hoffmann (Auszilgc aus Syr. Akten Pers. Martyrer , 
132 f.) t quoting a passage to ttj* ’AprcftiSos icpbv ra ’A£apa, 
assumes that ’A£apa is the city referred to, and identifies ’A£apa 
with the Ar. Azar, which is in Khusistan, SE. of Susa, one day’s 
journey on the road from Ram-hormuz to el-Ahwaz (cp al- 
MukaddasT, ed. de Goeje^ 419 13). Possibly, however, the real 
name was one which admitted of being mutilated and corrupted 
so as to produce oVj; Elam. Gratz ( MGIVJ , 1883, p. 241 
ff.) seeks a clue in the obscure passage Dan. 1145; but it 
seems hazardous to assume that uisn (EV ‘his palace,’ which 
does not suit 'Sn#/ the tents of’) is equivalent to Att <f>a&ava, the 
name of an Elamite city in Ptolemy, for Gratz himself holds 
that the rest of the clause is deeply corrupt. Compare, how¬ 
ever, Vg. and Aq. in Dan. l.c. ; both take to be a proper name. 

* Elymais ’ recurs in Tob. 2 10, where RV m s- certainly 
adopts the correct reading. For the statement that 
Achiachakus went to Elymais (els rrjv 'EXlf)vpat8a 
[BXA]—possibly els yty ’E.) support has been found in 
the semi-apocryphal romance which bears his name 
(Rendel Harris, Story of Ahikar , lii.). Dillon, however, 
ingeniously suggests that the name has arisen from the 
underground cell — the original narrative had some 
derivative of oSy—in which Ahikar hides himself from 
the wrath of Sennacherib and Nadan (Contemp. Review , 
March 1898). It is to be noted that the allusion to 
Achiacharus has little bearing upon Tobit—at least in 
its present form (see Tobit). 

ELYMAS (eAyMAC [Ti. WHJ), Acts 13 8. See 
Barjesus. 

ELYON (P^T), Gen. 14 18 RV m e- See Names, 
§ 118. 

ELZABAD ’ God has given,’ § 27 ; cp Palm. 

131123 , de Vogii£, Syr. Centr. no. 73. Ili-zabadu, a 
Jewish name of fifth century b. c. , has been found on 
a tablet from Nippur [Hilprecht]). 

1. One of David’s warriors ; 1 Ch. 12i2 (eXia^ep [B], 
probably only a scribe’s error, eXefafiaS [A], 

[L])- See David, § ii (a) iii. 

2. b. Shemaiah, a Korahite door-keeper, 1 1 Ch. 267 

(eXritaPad [B] ; eXfapaS [A] ; [L]). 

ELZAPHAN ()P^X, ‘El conceals’ or ‘defends,’ 
§ 30 ; cp Zephaniah ; eAlC<\ 4 >AN [BAL]), b. Uzziel, a 
Kohathite Levite (Ex. 622 Lev. IO4). Cp Elizaphan. 

EMADABUN (hmaAaBoyn [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 58 RV, 
AV Madiabun. 

EMATHEIS (€MA 0 eiC [A]), 1 Esd. 929 RV—.Ezra 
IO28, Athlai. 

EMBALMING. The Egyptian belief in the con¬ 
tinued existence after death of the human Ka (see 
Egypt, § 18) seems to be of very great antiquity. To 
make this existence happy precautions of every kind were 
taken ; food and drink were placed in the grave that 
the Ka might not starve ; his favourite movables in 
like manner were buried with him; but above all 
the body had to be preserved so that the Ka could 
resume possession at pleasure. Hence the very ancient 
practice of embalming. 

A minute description of the methods employed in his 
own time is given by Herodotus ( 286 ^); with this may 
be compared the account of Diodorus Siculus (I91). 
According to Herodotus embalming was the business 
of a special guild. He distinguishes three methods. 

1 Read ‘and Elzabad and his brothers’ with © and some 
Heb. MSS (Ki.X 
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1. In the costliest of the three the brain was with¬ 
drawn through the nose with an iron hook and the 
cavity filled with spices. Then an incision was made 
in the abdomen on the left side with an 1 Ethiopic 
stone’ (flint knife), the bowels removed and washed 
with palm wine, the cavity filled with myrrh, cassia, 
and other drugs, and the opening sewed up. Next 
the body was kept for seventy days in natron (ac¬ 
cording to modern analysis, sub-carbonate of soda), 
then finally washed and skilfully swathed in long strips 
of byssus smeared with gum. The mummy was usually 
enclosed in a sort of case which showed the outlines of 
the body, and lastly in a wooden coffin of human shape, 
occasionally also in a stone sarcophagus. 

2. The second method was simpler, and correspond¬ 
ingly cheaper. Cedar oil was introduced into the body 
and removed after it had decomposed the viscera ; the 
body was then laid in natron, which, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, wholly consumed the flesh, leaving nothing but 
the skin and bones. 

3. The third and cheapest method substituted for the 
cedar oil of the second some less expensive material. 

Broadly speaking, the statements of Herodotus are 
confirmed by what we learn from Egyptian sources and 
from examination of the mummies themselves. 1 Ex¬ 
tant mummies, however, exhibit more methods of em¬ 
balming than the three just described. In particular 
those of the New Empire show a marked advance in the 
art, as compared with those of the Old. According to 
Erman, however [Egypt, 315), accurate details as to 
this are still wanting. One of the main innovations was 
in the treatment of the viscera. In the New Empire 
these were removed ; the heart was replaced by a stone 
scarabceus (the scarabmus, as a peculiarly mysterious 
and holy creature, was supposed likely to be of essential 
use to the dead). The heart, lungs, liver, and other 
remaining viscera were set aside in four vases, usually 
(from an old misunderstanding) called Canopic. Each 
vase was under the protection of a special daemon—all 
four daemons being sons of Osiris—and the lid of each 
took the form of the head of that daemon : man, 
jackal, hawk, cynocephalus. The special function of 
the daemon was to ward off hunger. 

This custom of embalming was specifically Egyptian. 
The Hebrews did not practise it. It is only as being 
an Egyptian custom that the narrator speaks of it as 
applied in the cases of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 50 2/. 
[J 2 ], 5026 [E]). With his statement that the embalming 
lasted forty days (50 3) may be compared that of Diodorus 
( 1 91) which makes it at least thirty days. Ordinarily, 
however, it seems to have taken seventy days. There 
is a statement of Josephus (Ant. xiv. 7 4 ), referring to 
a later period—a statement which stands by itself—that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed with honey so as 
to allow of its being afterwards removed to Jerusalem. 

See Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 2 451^. ; Maspero, Mem. sur 
quelques papyrus du Louvre , II.: le rituel de Fembaume- 
ment; J. Czermak (as in note); articles in Winer, Riehm, and 
PREP) ; Erman, Egypt , chap. 13. I. b. 

EMBROIDERY. RV’s substitute for the ‘ needle¬ 
work ’ of AV in Judg. 5 30 Ps .45 14 [15] (JlDpH * broidered work ’), 
and virtually in Ex. 26 36 27 16 28 39 36 37 38 18 

1 . Hebrew 39 29(DpT nbyc). EV gives ‘broidered work’ 
terms. J n jr ze k jg 10 J2 (nop!), ‘ their broidered gar¬ 
ments ’ in 26 16 (DrjEj?"l ' 1 ^ 3 ). The Heb. word ( rikmah ) is used 
metaphorically in Ezek. 17 3 (feathers of an eagle) and 1 Ch. 
29 2 (ornamental stones, or mosaic work). The cognates of nopn 
are Eth. rekem, Ar. rakaina ‘ to embroider,' also ‘ to write ’ (‘ to 
make points ’), with which the Targ. NflDpl ‘ coloured spots,’ and 
the Syr. tarfamatha ‘ red pimples,’ may be compared, from which 
it seems to follow that the first step towards embroidery was mak¬ 
ing points, or little strokes ; diversity of hue would be sought for 
in the next stage. In its usual specialised sense of needlework- 
ornamentation of woven fragments, Ar. rakama has passed into 

1 Compare especially the results of Czermak’s physiological 
examination of two mummies at Prague, in SIVA IP, 1852. 
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Italian ( ricamare ) and Spanish ( recamar). has n-oixiAat, 

rf rroixiAux tov pcuj>tSevrov, epyov ttoikiAtoO, rroixtAos. In Ex. 
2 S 4 A V has ‘ a broidered coat ’ for rui"l 3 ; RV ‘ a coat of 

chequer work.’ See Tunic, and observe that, though in Ps. 
45 15 [ 14 I JVlDfcn 1 ? (RV ‘ in, or upon, broidered work’) is plainly 
corrupt, the reference to brocade-work in v. 14 [13I is un¬ 
questioned (see Che. PsA 2 )). 

Embroidery was regarded by the Romans as peculiarly 
a Phrygian art 1 (vestis Phrygia; opus Phrygium). 
__ f Pliny (848) even states that embroidery 
*‘ 0 with the needle was invented by the 

the art. Phrygians. More probably the Phrygians 
derived the art indirectly from Babylonia. According 
to Perrot and Chipiez (Art in Chaldcea and Assyria, 
2 363) the Chaldoeans first set the example of wearing 
richly embroidered stuffs, ‘ as we know from the most 
ancient cylinders, from the Telloh (Tell Loh ?) monu¬ 
ments, and from the stele of Marduk-nadin-ahi.’ 
Should this statement be correct, it practically decides 
the question as to the origin of the art of embroidery. 
The Latin expression for an embroidering-needle (acus 
Babylonia) would seem to point in the same direction. 

It is true, the ancient Babylonian cylinder-seals 
hardly supply any confirmation of the statement of 
historians. In the magnificent records of De Sarzec’s 
excavations, however, there is (pi. 1. bis, fig. la) a 
representation of a standing figure clothed in a garment 
covered with diagonal lines which form lozenges. In 
this we may most probably see an example of exceed¬ 
ingly early embroidery (3000 or 4000 B.c.), which 
would naturally assume a very simple form. Our next 
important example is that of Marduk-nadin-ahi (about 
1120 b.c.), in which the robe of the king is very 
elaborately wrought. The finest specimens of all, 
however, are the designs on the robe of the Assyrian 
king Asur - nasir- apli (885 b.c.), which are most 
interesting and instructive with regard to this subject. 
The sculptures representing him show that his dress 
was embroidered with most varied designs, representing 
men, deities, and animals, as well as the king himself 
! performing ceremonies before the sacred tree, etc. 

The borders and ornaments (generally floral, the chief 
| subject being the sacred tree) are extremely good (see 
Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, and Perrot and 
Chipiez, Chald&a, figs. 253-259, and text). 

In the inscriptions we cannot at present say with 
certainty that either needlework or woven embroidery 
is spoken of. Garments and woven stuffs are indeed 
referred to ; we even have lists of garments ; but the 
precise signification of the words employed is often 
obscure. Very possibly, however, the phrases ( subatu) 
la ina asagi barru and (subatu) Ha ina kunsilli barru 
refer not to garments ‘torn with thorns,’ or other 
objects of that kind, but to cloth • ornamented ’ or 
‘ embroidered with a thorn ’ (? needle) and * with a 
shuttle (?) ’ respectively. 

Egyptian embroidery is known only through late 
specimens ; but from these we can safely infer the 
production of similar fabrics in earlier times. Herodotus 
(347) mentions that Amasis (570 B.c.) sent totheAthena 
(Minerva) of Lindos a linen corslet inwoven with figures 
and embroidered with gold and cotton; and Ezekiel 
(27 7), addressing Tyre, says ‘Of embroidered byssus 
from Egypt was thy sail.* Lucan (10 141-143) speaks of 
Egyptian embroidery. The thread is called Sidonian, 
the silk is from the Seres, the needle is Egyptian 
(Nilotis). 

In Greece the invention of the art was ascribed to 
Athena : hence the offerings of foreign work of this kind 
to her temple (see above). Embroidery with the needle 
cannot be shown to be mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. Almost always the terms used are those ap¬ 
plicable to weaving (//. 3 125 ff. 22 440 f.\ Od. 19 225 ff). 

1 It is said that the toga picta worn by the emperor on festal 
occasionsj by the consuls on entering office, by the magistrates 
when giving public games, and by the Roman generals on their 
triumphs, was of Phrygian embroidery. 
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To the value set on embroidery in ancient Palestine 
Judg. 630 supplies an eloquent testimony ; it is presum- 
. ably Babylonian work that the poet 
3 . Biblical re f ers to At any rate> Aehan’s mantle 
references. was Babylonian (Josh . 7 2I 24 ). In 

the account of Hezekiah’s tribute (Taylor cylinder, 
834^), there is no mention of embroidered garments ; 
but, though we may perhaps assume that the veil of the 
temple (see below) was not Jewish work, it is probable 
(especially if P is late) that the art of embroidery was 
practised in Judaea. The account of the process of 
preparing the gold thread for the embroiderer, in Ex. 
393, deserves notiee. ‘And they beat out the plates of 
gold, so that he could cut them into wires, to work 
these into the blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, and 
the fine linen, the work of an artist.’ In this passage 
the word ivn, hoscb (EV ‘cunning workman’) takes 
the place of cjru rokcm (EV ‘embroiderer’) ; another 
similar but perhaps higher class of work may be meant. 

According to the Talmudists n3Dp”l» or embroidery, was when 
the design was attached to the stuff by being sewn on, and 
visible, therefore, on one side only, and the work of the 
was that in which the design was worked in by the loom, 
appearing on both sides .1 The correctness of this, however, 
may be doubted, for the statement that the 3 tfn worked golden 
threads and also cherubim into the fabric (Ex. 26 i 31 36835), 
implies that he, too, was a needle-worker (cherubim being 
probably much too difficult for a loom-worker at that period), 
and moreover an ‘ artist,’ not only on account of the more com¬ 
plicated nature of the work he executed, but also because he 
worked from new and much more varied designs than the op-). 

Josephus {Ant. xii. 5 4 BJ v. 5 4) speaks of the 
wonderful veils both of the first and of the second 
(Herod’s) temple. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested* 2 
that the veil of the first, which Antiochus Epiphanes 
certainly took away, was the curtain of the sanctuary 
of Olympia, of Assyrian workmanship, dyed with 
Phoenician purple, and given by Antioehus. Josephus’s 
description of the highly artistic veil in Herod’s temple, 
sets us wondering where it was made. He calls it 
a Babylonian eurtain. It is doubtful whether any but 
priests’ families remained on the site of ancient Babylon ; 
but of course the art of embroidery may have been 
practised in other cities of Babylonia. T. G. P. 

EMEK-KEZIZ, AV ‘The valley of Keziz ’ (p»r 
PVi?: AMeK&ceic [B] ■ kk&. [A], e/v\. [L]), 

an unidentified eity in the territory of Benjamin (Josh. 
I821), enumerated between Beth-hoglah and Beth- 
arabah, 2. The name Kdsis sounds like the word 
Kesas, another name of the IV. Hasaseh, between 
Tekoa and En-gedi (see Ziz); but this Wady could 
not belong to Benjamin. If <£ 5 B is right in reading 
Beth-abarah in Josh. l.c ., we may conjecturally identify 
Emek - keziz with the broad and deep Wady en- 
Nawaimeh , NW. of the modern Jericho, which 
Robinson explored on his way from Jericho to Bethel. 
The plaee intended was possibly near the springs of 
'Ain ed-Duk (see Docus). T. K. C. 

EMERALD (cM<\p<\r^OC, smaragdus) 3 represents 
in (£5 (see, however, Precious Stones) the Heb. 
bdrdketh (Ex. 2817 39 10) or npna, bai'kath. (Ezek. 2813). 

1 Name 11 * s also the renderin S °f RV m «- ; EV, 
wrongly, has CARBUNCLE. Targg. and 
Pesh. retain the Heb. word: Npp-13 [Jerus. Jon.], jp-13 

[Onk.], [Pesh.]). The Gk. name, which occurs 

also without the initial letter, seems to be the same as 
the Hebrew ; but the ultimate origin of the word is un¬ 
known. The Semitic root barak , 1 to lighten,’ readily 
suggests itself; but cp Sans, marakata , marakta. In 
Arabic two varieties of emerald are distinguished, 
zabarjad and zumurrud. 

1 In Phcen. 3C’n = weaver (Ges. 5 3 )-Bu.( 2 )). Cp Weaving. 

2 PEFQ 1878, pp. 79*8r. 

3 Whence emerald , through (presumably) smaraldus. 
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The emerald is. classed mineralogically with the beryl (see 
Beryl), from which, however, it differs in having a fine green 
colour, attributed to the presence in it of 
2. Description, chromium sesquioxide ; it also never presents 
the internal striae often seen in the beryl. 1 
It occurs in six-sided prismatic crystals of the hexagonal system, 
the edges of which not unfrequently show various modifica¬ 
tions. The emerald is transparent or translucent, and has a 
vitreous, rarely resinous lustre. It was highly valued by the 
ancients (see Pliny, NH 37 5). Various virtues were ascribed to 
it; it was said to be good for the eyes, to colour water green, to 
assist women in childbirth, and to drive away evil spirits; 
in the East it is still credited with talismanic and medicinal 
properties. 


Besides being mentioned in Ezek. 2813 as one of the 
precious stones with which the king of Tyre was decked, 

■R-hT 1 and * n 2 ^ 17 39 10 as amon S the g ems 
3 . BID ica hjgh priest’s breastplate, the 


References. *f. 
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Judith IO21 Ecclus. 326 Rev. 43 (<r/j.apdy 5 ivos, of the 
rainbow), and Rev. 21 19. 

2. In Ex. 28 i 8 39 11 Ezek. 27 16 2813,f EV has 
‘emerald’ for -53:, nophek , but RV m £- renders ‘carbuncle.’ 

The resemblance between the letters of Heb. nophek and 
Egypt. ?n/k(J), or, as commonly written, ma/kat , may be urged 
in favour of ‘ emerald ’ as at any rate a better rendering of ndphek 
than ‘carbuncle.’ The Egyptian word represents, according 
to WMM, a green stone, not however the emerald, but malachite. 
It is not less plausible to identify ndphek and ma/kat with the 
lupakku -stones in the Amarna Tablets (202, 16), sent by the 
prince of Ashkelon to the king of Egypt. In S. Philistia, where 
the roads from Sinai terminated, it would be easy to obtain 
ma/kat from the Egyptian mines. If we follow © in Ezek. 
27 16 and read ‘Edom’ (dir) for MT’s ‘Aram’ (□-»«), it will 
appear that ndphek as well as other precious stones came from 
Edom. This too is quite consistent with the equation nophek — 
ma/kat (so WMM, OLZ , Feb. 1899, p. 39^). Maspero, how¬ 
ever, interprets ma/kat as ‘turquoise.’ 


EMERODS, 2 . RV ‘tumours,’ except in Dt. 2827; 
but see mg. (DvSr, //aInn ; (5 BAL h ^ eAp<M * 

in 1 S. 56 eic T<NC eAp&C [A] N&yc [B] I both 
renderings combined in L), mentioned with other 
diseases in Dt. 2827 [EV] and in the account of the 
affliction of the Philistines (1 S. 56912 64/. n 17). 
According to the ordinary view, 'd/dlim became at length 
a vulgar word, and Kre therefore substitutes the more 
seemly word c'-Tia. t/horim, which is also to be found 
in ihe late insertions 1 S. 6 ii 3 17-18^ (see Budde, Sam. 
SBOT ). Since, however, t/horim is no euphemism at 
all, 3 and analogous Kre readings (see Husks) have 
been argued to be corrupt, it has been proposed to 
read for the improbable and unpleasant word cnnc, 
D'nm ( = D'rms‘» ’ulcers).’ Kre is therefore not a 
euphemism but a gloss (Che.). 

The reading tehorim must, it is true, have been an early one, 
for it seems to be implied in the efipac of ©, not, however in Ps. 
7866 , where a small corruption has obscured the true sense. 4 
Tradition has in fact radically misunderstood the meaning oVopha- 
lim , which (like the gloss rethdhlm ) must be a descriptive term 
for the disease, and probably means ‘ tumours ’ (so RV ; cp ‘ ophel , 
‘hill'). This suits the (almost certainly correct) reading, 
of the verb in 1 S. 59^( for MT’s £?*]). 5 According to 

the emended text the passage runs thus—‘and he smote the 
men of the city, both small and great, and tumours broke out 
upon them.’ 6 

That haemorrhoidal swellings in ano are referred to 
is rendered possible by the usage of the Ar. * a/i (see Ges. 


1 The chemical composition of the emerald may be represented 
by the formula 6Si02,Alo,C>3,3GfO. It has an uneven and con- 
choidal fracture, a hardness of 7.5*8, and a specific gravity of 
2.670 to 2.732. 

2 ‘ Emerods ’ is found only in AV. The nearest approach to 
the form is ‘emeraudes,’ Mid. Eng. in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum of 1440, which is nearly the same as old Fr. 

‘ emeroides ’— i.e., haemorrhoids (or piles). 

3 See BDB and Ges.-Buhl, s.v. nntt- 

4 For r « a d alffH, ‘ And made his foemen turn back.’ Re¬ 
treating and ignominy are constantly connected in the Psalms 
(e.g-. y 6 10 [n]). 

5 Cp Ex. 9g/ *, 3 and C’i n and n were confounded (Che.). 

6 This happens to be H. P. Smith’s rendering, but it is put 
forward by him as a mere conjecture. The lexicographers, on the 
other hand, seek to justify the sense of ‘ break out ’ (cleave) 
by comparing Ar. hatara (‘to have a cracked eyelid ’). 
would have been more natural. 
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Tkes .), and by the case of the alleged punishment of 
the Athenians for dishonour done to Dionysos (schol. 
ad Aristoph. Acharn. 243). 1 'he sense of ‘plague- 
boil’ (RV’s second rend., Dt. 2827 mg.) is favoured— 
not indeed by the (imaginary) symbolism of the mouse 
—but by the statement of the rapid spread of the 
disease among the Philistines. The most decisive 
passage is 1 S. 5 12, ‘And the sick (a'BtoMn, Klo.) that 
died not were smitten with the tumours, and the cry 
of the city went up to heaven’ ;— i.e., as soon as the 
ark reached Ekron there came on the whole population 
a plague which killed some at once, while the rest were 
afflicted with painful tumotirs, so that a cry of mourning 
and of pain resounded through the city. * Plague-boils ’ 
in the technical sense of the expression, however, occur 
only in the groins, the armpits, and the sides of the neck ; 
Wiorini therefore cannot be so rendered. Plainly a 
thorough treatment of the text is a necessary preliminary 
to a consistent and natural explanation of the narrative 
in 1 S. 5 . As the text of 1 S. 6 4/ 17/. now stands, 

‘ golden tumours,’ as well as ‘ golden mice,’ were sent by 
the Philistines as a votive offering to Yahwe. H. P. 
Smith however thinks that the original narrative men¬ 
tioned only ‘golden tumours,’ the mice wherever they 
appear being the result of late redactional insertion. This 
view is certainly preferable to that of Hitzig, who thought 
that the only golden objects sent were symbols of the 
pestilence which had devastated the Philistine cities 
(Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron) in the form of mice, a 
theory which, being so widely accepted, ought to be 
correct, but is unfortunately indefensible. The idea 
of ‘ golden tumours ’ is very strange, however. Votive 
offerings, both in ancient and in modern times, re¬ 
present not the disease from which the sick man has 
suffered but the part of the body affected. * Indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise ; for most morbid conditions 
do not admit of plastic representation so as to be dis¬ 
tinguishable by untrained eyes.’ So Dr. C. Creighton, 
who proposes to interpret *dfalitn in 1 S. 6 4 f and t/horim 
in v. 17 of the anatomical part of the body affected, and to 
make the disease dysentery ; but it is plain from <05 that 
the narrative in 1 S. 5 /. has been interpolated, and 
it would seem that not only 1 S. 6 17 18 a but also the 
references to ‘ golden tumours ’ in w. 4 /. must be late 
insertions. 1 na[a]y and are not very unlike ; out of 
a false reading a false statement may have developed. 

T. K. c. 

EMIM, THE (D'D\Sn, 'DNH, as if * the terrors ’ ; 
probably corrupted from D'p’SKJn, ‘ the strong' ; cp 
ZuziM ; in Gen. royc COM&loyc [A], COMM. [E], 
6 MM. [L]; in Dt. 01 OMM 6 IN [BFL], 0OMM6IN, 
OMM 16 IN [A]), prehistoric inhabitants of Moab (Gen. 
145 Dt. 2 io/f). See Shaveh-kiriathaim, Rephaim 
<i.). 

Schwally (ZA TIP 18 135 [’98])compares Ar. ’ ayyim , ‘serpent, 
as if * serpent-spirits ’ were meant (cp Adam and Eve, col. 61, 
n. 3); but the text is more probably corrupt. The parallel 
names all admit of simple explanations. t. K. C. 

EMINENT PLACE (3|), Ezek. I624. See High 
Place, § 6 . 

EMMANUEL (cmm^noyhA [Ti. WH]), Mt. I23 
AV; RV Immanuel. 

EMMAUS (eMM&oyc [Ti. WH]; deriv. uncertain ; 
cp npn, ‘hot [spring],’ see Hammath ; or njrtDH, 
‘spring, fount,’ see Mozah and cp below, no. 2). 

1. A city in the 1 plain,’ at the base of the mountains 
of Judaea, near which was the scene of the defeat of 
Gorgias at the hands of Judas, 164 B.c. (1 Macc. 340. 

[ANV]; 57, afx^aov^ [A],-$[N], e/jL/iaovs [V]); 
43, efifJLaov/A [AN c - ac - b ], vafifiaovv [N*], a/ifx. [V]). It 
was among the strongholds afterwards fortified by 
Bacchides (*A 9 50 c^uaous [N*], a/it/uaou/x [fc< c - a V], efx/x. 

1 Possibly the original reading in 1 S. 617 was which 
was displaced by the /fere. 


[A]). Emmaus, mod. * Amwds , was situated 22 R. m. 
from Jerusalem on the road to Joppa, and 10 m. SSE. 
from Lydda. In Roman times it was the seat of a 
toparchy, and frequently enters into the history of that 
period (cp Jos. Ant . xiv. II2; DJ i. II2, ii. 5 i 2O4, 
iv. 81, v. 16 ). From the third century it bears the 
name Nicopolis, the origin of which is variously ex¬ 
plained (see Schiirer, GVI ET, 2253/.), and 

in Christian times it was an episcopal see. Emmaus 
was renowned for a spring believed to be endowed with 
miraculous powers (cp Mid. Kdhileth 7 7), from the exist¬ 
ence of which it may have derived its name. Eusebius 
and J erome (OS 2572il2l6), whom early writers followed, 
agreed in identifying Emmatis-Nicopolis with 2. 

2. The Emmaus of Lk. 24 13 (referred to, but un¬ 
named, in Mk. I612), a ‘village’ (/CC4U17), 60 (N and 
some others read 160) stadia from Jerusalem. The 
identification has found supporters in modern times 
(notably Robinson LBR 147 ff.), but is unlikely. 
Emmaus was too important a city to be called ku)/xtj ; 
and, not to mention other reasons, the supposition that 
the disciples accomplished so long a journey (for no 
specific purpose) is at variance with the narrative. It is 
very evident that the reading 160 is an intentional 
alteration to harmonise with the tradition shared by 
Eusebius and Jerome. Emmaus is to be sought for in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and it is agreed 
that it can be no other than the Emmaus of Josephus 
(BJ vii. 66) 30 (so Niese ; others read 60) stadia from 
Jerusalem, which Vespasian colonised by assigning to it 
800 discharged veterans. Now about 34-35 stadia to 
the NW. of Jerusalem lies Kuldniyeh , a little village, 
which derives its name, it would appear, from 
‘ colonia ’ and reminds us of the 800 veterans above. 1 
In close proximity is the ruined Zte/ Afizza, probably the 
Benjamite njfsn of Josh. 1826, which according to the 
GSmara on Sukk. 4 s was also a 1 colonia ’ (see Mozah). 
The close resemblance between the names nsan (Bet 
Mizza) and Emmaus is sufficiently striking, and since it 
is almost the required distance from Jerusalem, there 
can be little doubt as to the identity of Kuldniyeh and 
the Emmaus of Josephus. The further identification of 
Kuldniyeh and the Emmaus of Lk. becomes equally 
probable, and is accepted by most moderns (Hi., Caspari, 
Buhl, Pal 186, Schultz, PREW 11 769 771. Wolff in 
Riehm HIVB , Wilson in Smith’s DBM; see also Sepp, 
Jer. u. d. heil. La?id , 1 54-73). 2 

By those who adopt the less accredited distance of 60 stadia, 
several sites have been proposed for Emmaus. (a) Conder (HB 
326 /., PEFMZybffi) finds it in the name el-Khamasa (according 
to him — Emmaus), SW. of Bittlr(see Bether i.); the antiquity 
of the place is vouched for by the existence of rock-hewn tombs. 
El-Khamasa, however, is 72 stadia from Jerusalem direct, and 
the distance is even greater by road, (d) el-Kubebeh about 64 
stadia from Jerusalem, W. of Neby Samwil. Further support 
for this is claimed in the tradition (which, however, is not older 
than the 14th cent.) associating this place with Christ's appear¬ 
ance (cp Baed.( 3 ) 16, 115, and esp. Zschokke, D. neutest. 
Emmaus ['65]). (c) Kariet el-'Enab (or Abu Gosh), to the S. of 
el-Kubebeh, about 66 stadia from Jerusalem (cp Williams, Diet. 
Gk. and Rom. Geog., Thomson LHP) 534, 666/.; and see/Pk. 
4262). Cp Kirjath-jearim, § 2. s. A. C. 

EMMER (cmmhp [A]), I Esd. 9 21 = Ezra 10 20, 
Immer ii. 

EMMERUTH (gmmh poy 0 [A], etc.), 1 Esd. 524 
RV = Ezra 237, Immer ii., 1. 

EMMOR ( 6 MM 60 P [Ti. WH]), Acts 7 16 AV, RV 
Hamor. 

ENAIM — i.e., probably ' place of a fountain,’ 

§§ 101, 107, cp Enan ; <\inan [ADEL]), mentioned 
only in Gen. 381421 RV (AV m £* Enajim), where AV 
following Pesh., Vg., and Targ. (see Spurrell’s note) 3 

1 See Kulon. A little to the WSW. is Kastal , whose name 
also bears a trace of a former Roman encampment. 

2 It is interesting to recall that, according, to .Wilson, 

‘ Kuldniyeh was, and still is, a place to which the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem went out for recreation.’ 

3 The apoc. Book of Jubilees (chap. 41 ) omits the name. CW( 2 ) 
(93 18 221 18) follows 35 , anirn , aveifx. 
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treat the word as an appellative, ‘an open place.’ 
Enaim, however, is obviously a place ; it lay between 
Adullam and Timnah, and is the Enam (pry ; yvaciji 
[AL], paiava [B]) named in Josh. 15 34 in the first group 
of towns in the lowland of Judah. The fuller form of the 
name in Gen. and Josh, is probably Tappuah of Enaim 
(or, of Enam); see Tappuah, i, and Nephtoah. The 
Talmud mentions a place called Kefar Enaim ( Pesik. 
Rab. 23), and here and elsewhere distinctly states that 
Enaim is a place-name, on the authority of Rab (Sofa, 
10 a). Conder’s identification with Kh. Wady 'Alin 
does not suit the reference in Genesis. T. K. C. 

ENAN (]VV, § 101, cp Enaim, Hazar-enan ; 
AlNAN [BAFL]). 

1. Father of Ahira (Nu.'l 15 229 [aift av A] 7 78 83 1027, P). 

See Aner, i. 

ENASIBUS (eNAc[e]lBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 
IO36, Eliasiiib, 6. 

ENCAMPMENT (iTVD), Gen. 25 i 6 Ezek. 25 4 etc., 
RV; see Camp, § 1 ; Cattle, § 1, n. 2. 

ENCHANTER, ENCHANTMENTS (CT^lp, etc.). 
See Magic, § 3 ; Divination, § 3. 

ENDIRONS (DTIQ*^), Ezek. 40 43 AV m * See 
Hook (7). 

ENDOR ("111 [Josh. iS.], Ibh pi? [Ps.], 
AEnAcop [BSARTL ; Euseb.], eNAtopON Jos.), (ar) 
Endor appears in Josh. 17 n(MT) among those Manassite 
towns within the territory of Issachar from which the 
Manassites were unable to expel the Canaanite inhabit¬ 
ants ; but it is not mentioned in (£) BAL (unless edtop 
[B a -bmg.] is a trace of the name) nor in the || Judg. I27, 
and has evidently slipped into MT through the simi¬ 
larity of the name to that of Dor (cp Bennett, SBOT, 
Josh., ad loc.). 

(b) Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor before the 
battle of Gilboa is related in 1 S. 285-25 (aeXStop [B], 
vrjvdwp [A]). Although the name Endor was recog¬ 
nised in the fourth century A. D. as attaching to a 
large village 4 R. m. S. of Tabor (05 25 9 70 ; 22625), 
and though this fourth-century name still lingers at 
Endur, a miserable village on the N. slope of the 
Nab! Dahl, the question arises whether the narrator of 
1 S. 287-25 did not mean a village called En-harod, 
close to the fountain spoken of in Judg. 7 1. The true 
order of events in these narratives probably is : (1) the 
Philistines muster their troops at Aphek (in Sharon), and 
Achish promises to take David with him, while Saul 
musters at 'En H&rod (28 iff. 29 1); (2) Israel encamps in 
the plain of Jezreel, and the Philistines send David 
away, etc. ( 292 -n ); (3) the Philistines penetrate as far 
as Shunem (284); (4) Saul seeks an oracle and finds 
it by night at Endor (283-25 ; so Budde). Note that in 
1 S. 285 it is said that Saul’s heart ‘trembled exceed¬ 
ingly’ (mm ; cp H&rod) ; how naturally after this, if 
our conjecture is right, comes the speech of the servants 
of Saul in v. 7 respecting the wise woman at the Well 
of Trembling (En-Harod)! Almost certainly ‘ En-dor’ 
in 1 S. 28 7 should be emended as proposed. 

(c) In Ps. 83 10 [11], ‘ they perished at Endor ’ does not 
accord with the mention of Sisera and Jabin. ‘ At Endor ’ 
("iNT-’ya) is obviously corrupt. The context requires 
’without survivors,’ and we should probably read 
■nirjw: v and « are liable to be confounded (Che. 
Ps . C 2 )). Gratz’s conjecture ‘ at the fountain of Harod ’ 
(-hn j^a),adopted by Winckler and Wellhausen, only re¬ 
moves a part of the difficulty. It is suggestive, however. 
Formerly Gratz read ‘ En-dor ’ for ‘ En-harod ’ in Judg. 
7 1, and (S 5 BA ’s ‘ Endor ’ in 1 S. 29 1 may come from 
’ En-harod’ (see Harod, Well of, 2). 

The village of Endur (not'Endur) is ‘ 7 or 8 m. from 
the slopes of Gilboa, partly over difficult ground ’ (Grove- 
Wilson). Nor is it quite beyond question that there 


was a place called Endor in pre-exilic times. There 
may perfectly well have been two spots called En-harod. 
The fourth-century village of Endor may have owed its 
name to a corruption of the text of 1 Samuel. 

The meaning of *1*0 is by no means perspicuous, and the con¬ 
fusion of -|jn and *nn w as easy. At any rate we need not 
speculate as to whether one of the caves in the calcareous cliff 
on the slope of which Endfir stands, was the scene of the visit 
of the unhappy Saul to the wise woman (so J. L. Porter, in 
Kitto’s Bzb. Cyc. s.v. ‘ Endor ’). What ‘ Harod ’ really means is 
uncertain (cp Harodite). Perhaps we should read AdOr (ttin), 
from which -|jo [cp ‘ Dor ’] would come even more easily than 
from -yin- T. K. C. 

EN-EGLAIM {U'bw J'l?, ‘fountain of Eglaim’ = 
Eglam,— i.e ., * calf-place ’ ? on form of name, see 
Names, §§ 101, 104, 107); eN<\rAAeiM [BA], 

AiNAf^AeiM [Q]; engallim), one of the two points 
between which fishing in the former * Salt Sea ’ was to 
be carried on when Ezekiel’s vision was fulfilled (Ezek. 
47 10). Since the vision relates to the land W. of the 
Jordan, and the other point mentioned is En-gedi, we 
naturally look for En-eglaim near the influx of the 
Jordan into the Dead Sea. At present, the salt water 
and the fresh intermingle some way above the mouth of 
the river, and fish that are carried down are thrown up 
dead on the beach (cp Dead Sea, § 4). It will there¬ 
fore be in the spirit of the vision if, with Tristram 
(Bible Places, p. 93) we identify En-eglaim with 'Ain 
Hajleh about 1 hr. from the N. shore of the Dead Sea, 
which is regarded by the Bedouins as the best fountain 
in the Ghor. It is hardly too bold to emend the text 
and read for Eglaim, Hoglah (nVin); see Beth-hoglah. 

t. k. c. 

ENEMESSAR (eNe/v\ecc<\p[oc] [BXA], salman- 
asar, Tob. 1 2 13 15/ ; a corruption of Shalmaneser 
(which the Syr. reads). 

ENENIUS, RV Eneneus (cnhnioc [BA]) 1 Esd. 
58 = Neh. 7 7, Nahamani. 

ENGADDI (Ecclus. 24 14, AV). See En-gedi, 11. 

EN-GANNIM (D'25 yV,—i.e., ‘ fountain of gardens,’ 

§ 101. 

1. A city in the first group of towns in the lowland 
of Judah (Josh. 1534 adiadaeiji [A], if we follow the 
Hebrew order ; but this really represents oTrig oiv. 36; 
rjyovveifx [L], (S B apparently iXovdcod, unless this form 
represents Tappuah) ; according to Clermont-Ganneau, 
the modern Umm Jitia, W. of Beth-shemesh. Jerome 
and Eusebius (05 12126, Engannim; 25 9 66, \lvyav- 
vip.) say ‘ now a village near Bethel.’ 

2. A Levitical town of Issachar (Josh. 19 21, iewv 
kcll Topp.av [B], TjvyavvLji [A], layavveifj [L] ; 21 29, 
Tnjyijv ypafjjiaTW [BAL], 1 Tnjyijv yavvijj. [Aq. Sm. 
Th.]). The parallel passage in 1 Ch. 673 [58] has 
Anem (opy, avapi [A], aivav [L], B om. v.) which 
seems to be a mere corruption (Be., Ki.). There is 
mentioned in Egyptian texts a place called Kina (WMM 
As. u. Eur. 174), which Budde (differing from Muller) 
would identify with En-gannim (see Heber, i). In 
Am. Tab. 164 17 21, we find a district called Gina . 
En-gannim is the Vivay, Vij/ja, or Ttvala of Josephus 
(BJ iii. 34 and elsewhere), on the frontier of Galilee, 
and, though no ruins of the ancient place are still left, 
we can hardly doubt that it is the modern Jejiin . 2 
This is a large and picturesque village 17 m. N. from 
Shechem, at the entrance of a valley which opens into 
the plain of Esdraelon. The slopes at the foot of which 
it lies are covered with plantations of olive trees and 
fig trees, and the houses of the village are surrounded 
with gardens fenced by hedges of cactus. A few palm 
trees add to the charm of the place. The secret of this 

1 Apparently reading 1BD }’!?. Compare ttoAi? ypafifiartav 

(i.e., iso nnp) >n Josh. 15 49 for Kirjath-sannah. 

2 Stade’s spelling Jennin is less accurate, and his doubt as to 
the reading En-gannim seems unnecessary ( 0 F/ 1 542). 
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luxuriance is a spring, or rather torrent, which rises in 
the hills behind the village and sends its waters in 
many rivulets to fertilise the gardens and meadows, and 
at last disappears in the undulating plain of Esdraelon. 
The name of the place was therefore well chosen, and 
the author of the ancient song (Cant. 412-15) might 
almost have been thinking of En-gannim when he made 
the newly-married husband liken his fair young wife to 
a 1 garden ’ and a ‘ fountain of gardens ’ (d '|3 pj;D). 
The historical associations of Jenin are scanty. It is 
hardly probable that the ‘ fountain in Jezreel' referred 
to in 1S. 29 1 is the great fountain of En-gannim, 
'Jezreel’ being intended for the whole district (GASm. 
HG, 402) ; see Harod, 2 ; but most scholars (not, 
however, Conder) agree in identifying Beth-haggan 
{q.v. ), in the direction of which Ahaziah fled from Jehu, 
with Jenin, and therefore with En-gannim. Josephus 
[Ant. xx. 61 BJ ii. I23) describes a fatal dispute 
between the Galilaean pilgrims to Jerusalem and the 
Samaritans which took place at Tlv&tj, ‘ a village of the 
Samaritans,’ and thereby illustrates the unfriendly re¬ 
ception accorded to Jesus in just such a village (Lk. 
952^). T. k. c. 

EN-GEDI (H 3 j'l/ [so also outside pause, Ezek. 
47 io for V], —‘ fountain of the kid,’ §§ 101,104; 
eiMr<\AA[e]l [BXAC]), the modern ’ Ain Jidi (overlook¬ 
ing the western shore of the Dead Sea), 680 ft. below 
sea-level, and 612 ft. above that of the lake. ' The 
beautiful fountain bursts forth at once a fine stream 
upon a narrow terrace or shelf of the mountain.’ It 
was, and is, a spot of rich vegetation in a severely 
desolate wilderness. Its vineyards and henna flowers 
are referred to in Cant. 1 14, whilst an allusion to its 
palm-trees is preserved in its alternative name, 
Hazazon-tamak {q.v.) in Gen. 14 7 2Ch. 2O2, and 
also in Ecclus. 24 14 (' I was exalted like a palm tree in 
Engaddi’). 1 Hazazon may be connected with the 
modern Wady Hasaseh , up which runs one of the main 
roads from Engedi to the interior (cp 2 Ch. 20 16, and 
see Ziz, Ascent of). Engedi was one of the scenes 
of the wanderings of David (r S. 23 29 [24 1] ya 55 i [L]). 
The cave which plays a part in this narrative is de¬ 
scribed as being not at Engedi, but somewhere in the 
wilderness. In the oasis itself the present writer found 
only insignificant caves ; but Tristram mentions in the 
neighbourhood ‘ a fairy grotto of vast size. ’ The 
4 strongholds ’ which David and his men inhabited 
must have lain about the fountain ; the narrow shelf 
could be easily made impregnable, and it is here that 
most of the ruins are scattered. Solomon appears to 
have fortified Engedi ; for the MT of 1 K. 9 18 reads 
‘ Tamar ’ [Kt.] (not Tadmor [Kr.]) ‘ in the wilderness in 
the land(?)’ (cp Josh. 156 i f. ai'Kadrjs [B], Tjvyaddi [A], 
ayyaddei [L], 4 in the wilderness . . . En-gedi’). It was 
worthy of fortification, for it commands one of the roads 
from the Dead Sea Valley to the interior of Judah, and 
by it the Edomite invasion of Judah seems to have been 
made in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 20 , evyaSei 
[B], eyyaddi [L]). It is mentioned once, if not thrice, in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the renovated land (Ezek. 47 10, ivya 5 - 
€lv [B], evyadd. [A J( aivyadaijj. [Q]; see Tamar, i.). 
Josephus praises its fertility, especially its palms and 
balsam {Ant, ix. 1 2), and says it was the centre of a top- 
archy under the Romans (Z?/iii. 3 s) ; but Pliny omits it in 
his list of the toparchies {HN 5 14 70). To Pliny it was 
known as Engadda, a place supplied with palm-groves 
and a centre of the Essenes ( HN 5 15 [17]). It is 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 168 ). In the fourth century, 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, it was still * a very 
large village, whence opobalsamum was obtained ’ 
05119 i 5 25467) ‘and with vines’ (Epit. Paulse, xii.). 

1 This particularly apt parallel is spoilt by RV, which follows 
©BA in reading ev aeyiaAocs (as against ev evyaSSois K c * a , Pesh., 
and presupposed by Vg.), and renders ‘ I was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore.’ 


During the Crusades there were vineyards held by a 
convent under Hebron (Rey, Colonies Franques en 
Syrie, 384), and to these times probably belong most 
of the ruins. The site was recovered by Robinson in 
1838 ; it is held and cultivated by the Rushaideh Arabs ; 
but there are now neither palms nor vines. The great 
staircase — for no other name adequately expresses the 
steepness of the ascent from the spring to the plateau— 
is hard for beasts of burden, and the camel-drivers who 
bring salt from Jebel Usdum prefer to go farther N. 
before turning up to Jerusalem. 

For further description see Robinson, BR 2 439; Lynch, 
Narr., 282; Tristram, Lando/Israel^ 286; Conder, Tent Work, 
new ed. 265./ ; Bad.( 3 ), 200; GASm. HG , 269^ g. A. S. 

ENGINE (jnt^n, lit. ‘invention,’ from 2 BTI, see 
Eccles. 7 29), in the expression ' engines invented by 
cunning men’ nUhtpn, mHXANAC 

MeMHXANeyM€NAC AopCTOY [BA], M. M. A0|-ic- 
MOIC [L]), diversi generis inachinas), to denote contriv¬ 
ances for hurling stones and arrows, 2 Ch. 26 15 ; see 
Siege. 

For the 1^3p yjD (AV ‘engines of war,’ RV ‘battering 
engines’) of Ezek. 269t and the (EV ‘mount,’ AVmjj- 

‘engine of shot’) of Jer. 66 3224 Ezek. 26 8 (2 S. 2015, AV 
‘bank’), see also Siege. 

ENGRAVE (nn§, Ex. 28 n Zech. 39, etc., ^TU7r6o>, 
2Cor.37); Engraver (J3N ehn, Ex. 28 n, etc.); Engraving 
mas Ex.2811, etc.); or Grave (nns, iK. 736 2 Ch. 21437, 
EV ; Job 19 24; npn, Is. 49 16; ppn, Is. 22 16; thn, Jer. 
17 I ; mn, Ex. 32 16 [all EV]); Graving (mi®, Ex.39 6 AV, 
Zech. 39 2 Ch. 2 14 EV ; ntySpD [plu.], 1 K. 731 EV) ; Graving 
Tool (Bin), Ex. 324. See Handicrafts, Seal, Writ¬ 
ing, and on Graven Image (^OS), see Idol, § 1 d. 

EN-HADDAH (.Tin |W, §§ 99- 101 ; hnaAAa [A], 

AN. [L], AiMApeK [B]), in the territory of Issachar 
(Josh. 19 2if), apparently not far from En-gannim 
{Jenin). The identifications with the mod. Kefr Adhan, 
to the W. of Jenin (Conder), or with 'Ain Judeide, on the 
E. side of Mt. Gilboa (Kn. ), assume the accuracy of 
MT. For ‘ spring of Haddah ’ 1 we should perhaps read 
‘Spring of Harod’ (mn for mn), the most probable 
site of which, 'Ainjaliid, is nearly 10 m. NNE. from 
Jenin. See Harod. s. a. c. 

EN-HAKKORE (fcOlprrpi;, §§ 101, 104 — 1.*.. 
'spring of the partridge,’ but, in the legend, ‘spring of 
the caller’; tth[“H Toy eniKAAoyMeNOy [B], n. 
€TTIKAhtoc [AL]), the name of a fountain in Lehi 
(Judg. 151819). Identifications of the site are fanciful 
(see Lehi). 

EN-HAZOR (TlVn ]'V t § 101 ; tthi-h Acop [BA], 
-COP KAI leccop [L]), a fenced city of Naphtali (Josh. 
1937), possibly to be identified with Hazireh to the W. 
of Kedesh (but see Guerin, Galil. 2 n 8 ). The name, 
Hazor, however, is not uncommon in Upper Galilee ; 
see Hazor, i. 

EN-MISHPAT (DQ^t? \'V, § 101), Gen. 14 7. See 
Kadesh i., § 2. 

ENNATAN (gnnatan [BA]), 1 Esd. 844 RV = 

Ezra816, Elnathan, 2. 

ENOCH pUn, IpH ; eNCOX [ADEL and Ti. WH], 
henoch). The name of the best-known Enoch seems 
to be distinct from the names of 2 and 3. It has 
probably a Babylonian origin (see Cainites, § 6 ), 
though to a Hebrew ear it suggested the meanings of 
' dedication’ and ‘ instruction.’ 2 

1. A hero or patriarch mentioned in Gen. 417/. 
[L eras in both vv.] 5181921-24 (1 Ch. 1 3); also in 
Ezekiel (emended text), in the Apocrypha, and in the 

1 Gesenius’s interpretation of mn, ‘sharp’ — i.e., ‘rapid’— 
must be deemed improbable. 

2 See Catechise, Dedicate, -pn and its derivatives, how¬ 
ever, are found only in late passages. 
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NT. It is shown elsewhere (see Cainites, § 6, Noah) 
that Enoch played a great part in a legend of which 
fragments alone remain. Confirmations of this view 
will be supplied presently. 

The Genesis - passages need no further comment ; 
but the restoration of Enoch in passages of Ezekiel is 

i T>ivv i too interesting to be passed over. In 

references MT of Ezek. 14 14 20, Noah, Daniel, and 

reierences. j ofc> appear as prover bial for their 

righteousness, and in Ezek. 28 3 the prince of Tyre is 
said, poetically, to be wiser, and to have more insight 
into secrets, than Daniel. This strikes one as strange. 
The personage referred to should be a hero of legend, 
and would most naturally be of the same cycle as Noah. 
The name Daniel, however, is not at all suggestive of this. 
The type is not ancient, in spite of the occurrence of 
Daniel in 1 Ch. 3 1 as the name of a son of David (the 
reading is corrupt, see Daniel i. 4). It is extremely 
probable that the name was introduced into Ezekiel by 
a mistake similar to that which has been conjectured in 
Gen. 222 (see Isaac, § 2 ; Moriah). The name is spelt 
not Vr'ji but Srii ; this must surely be a misreading of 
*}R3n—Hanak (Enoch). This acute suggestion 
is due to Hatevy (REJ 14 20 f ). It is supported by 
the discovery of the true text of Ecclus. 44 14 (see 
below), and supplies fresh material for the criticism of 
Daniel and Job, and the exegesis of Ezekiel (cp Expositor , 
July 1897, p. 23). 

We pass now to the NT passages. The notice in 
the genealogy in Lk. 337, and the description of Enoch 
as the * seventh from Adam ’ in Jude 14, need not 
detain us. Note, however, that the description in Jude 
is borrowed from Enoch 60 8, and is followed by a quota¬ 
tion ( v . 14/) from Enoch 1 9 54 27 2. Heb. 11 5 
mentions Enoch’s ' translation ’ {fiereridri ; translatus 
est ), and refers to Gen. 5 2224 in <S ADEL ’s rendering 
€UT}pi<TTT](re Tip Oe<p as by implication a testimony to 
Enoch’s faith, 'for without faith it is impossible to 
please [God]. ’ The translation of Enoch is also twice 
mentioned by Sirach (Ecclus. 44 16 npH’Jb fieTeridtj ; 
49 14 aveXrjuip&T) [A /jl€T€T^ 0 tj] curd ttjs y 77s; cp <S BAL , 
2 K. 2 10 dva\afjL(3av6/j.€Pov = npb, v. 11 dve\r}ix<pdri = 
also Mk. 16 19 etc). Ecclus. 49x4 merely extols the 
unique destiny of Enoch; but 44 16, after stating that 
he was ‘taken,’ adds the notable phrase niH niR. 
The Syriac version omits the whole verse, the Greek 
instead of ‘an example of knowledge’ gives virbSeiyfia 
fieravotas 'an example of repentance,’ as if nnitrn nit* 
(cp Heb. 4 11, vir 65 eLy/j.a direidelas). Noldeke suggests 
reading ivvoias for ixeravolas (see also ECCLESIAST 1 CUS, 
§ 7 (e), n .); but the Greek translator may have drawn the 
same uncritical inference from Gen. 522 (' Enoch walked 
with God after he begat Methuselah ’) which was drawn by 
some of the later Rabbis 1 (see the sayings quoted in Ber. 
Rabba, 25 ; Wiinsche, 112/ ), and seems to have arisen 
out of hostility to the Book of Enoch. however, 

seems to mean ‘wisdom’ (Prov. 17 27); the writer 
must surely have heard the tradition of Enoch’s wisdom 
alluded to (as has been shown) in Ezek. 283, and largely 
developed by subsequent writers. 

We have thus found that the later belief in Enoch’s 
wisdom is traceable in Ecclesiasticus and even in 
Ezekiel. The ' Secrets of Enoch ’ (a phrase used as the 

1 For parallels see Enos (i., end), Noah (end). The Alex¬ 
andrian scholars seem to have interpreted Enoch’s supposed moral 
crisis in a good sense (cp Philo, De Abrah ., § 3); those of 
Palestine (so Frapkel) in a bad, as if Enoch were on the point 
of repenting of his former pious life when God in mercy ‘ took ’ 
him. In Wisd. 4 10-14, however, nothing is said of Enoch’s 
repentance or change of life ; ‘ he was caught away (hpndyri), 
lest wickedness should change his understanding ’ (oweaiv), 
where the ‘ wickedness ’ is that of Enoch’s contemporaries. See 
Edersheim on Ecclus. l.c. ; Frankel, Einjluss der palcistin. 
Exegese (’51), 44 /. ; Geiger, Urschrift , 198; Drummond, 
Phtlo Judceus , 2 323; and, on the connection of the antipathy 
of certain rabbis to Enoch, Hal. REJ y 14 21. Cp also 
Apocalyptic, § 10 n. 1. 
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title of an apocryphal book, see Apocalyptic, § 33 fi) 
receive their first record in an exilic prophet, and the 
T . prophetic recorder even takes it for granted 

‘ , that Enoch's story is well known in 

6 e * Phoenicia. That the later belief is not a 
mere accretion on the older Enoch-story will be plain 
to those who recognise the solar origin of the original 
hero ; a child of the ‘ all-seeing ’ sun must be wise as 
well as pious. At the same time speculative inferences 
must be largely responsible for the details of the later 
beliefs. 

To this subject we now address ourselves. It was the belief 
of the later Jews, adopted by Christians and Mohammedans 
(Eus. Prtrp. Ev. 917; d’Herbelot, Or. Bibl. 1 624./C), that Enoch 
invented writing, arithmetic, and astronomy. The Book 0/ 
Jubilees says, ‘ He was the first among men who learned writing 
and knowledge and wisdom, and who wrote down the signs of 
heaven according to the order of the months in a book. And 
he was with the angels of God these six jubilees of years, and 
they showed him everything on earth and in the heavens. And 
he was taken from among the children of men, and we conducted 
him into the Garden of Eden in majesty and honour’ (Chap. 4, 
Charles’s transl.). Very similar statements are made in Enoch 
(note the phrase ‘scribe of righteousness,’ 124); probably the 
writers of both books drew from, and amplified, a still living 
tradition (see Cainites, §§ 2, 6). It will be noticed that Enoch’s 
translation, according to Jubilees (cp Enoch 701 60s; cp 
Charles’s note), is to Paradise. This reminds us of the story 
of Par(?)-napistim (Deluge, § 2). The Palestinian Targum, 
however, says that Enoch ‘ascended to the firmament.’ This 
agrees with the story of the hero Etana, who was carried to the 
heaven of Anu by an eagle (Ethan, 1). The Targum also 
states that Enoch’s name was called ‘ Metatron , the great 
writer.’ Now the MetatronJ as the divine secretary, sits in 
God’s inner chamber, where, acccording to Enoch 1414/, not 
even Enoch can presume to enter. Enoch, then, grew in honour 
as time went on. Mohammed, too, declares of Idris (the ‘ in¬ 
structed’) that he was ‘a confessor, a prophet,’ and that God 
‘raised him to a lofty place’ ( Koran , Sur. 1957). 

The early Church was not behindhand in its respect 
for the patriarch. It regarded him, for instance, as 
one of the two witnesses 2 of whom such great things are 
said in Rev. 11 , who finally ‘ went up to heaven in the 
cloud.’ That some share in the accomplishment of 
God’s purposes should be allotted to those who had 
left the earth long ago without tasting death, seemed 
natural. The other * witness' was Elijah, and in Enoch 
701 the ‘translation’ of Enoch is described in terms 
suggested by 2 K. 2 n. In fact, the same idea underlies 
the traditions of the disappearance of both personages 
(cp Che. OPs. 383). Why Noah, who was equal in 
piety to Enoch, was not also said to have been translated, 
is a problem on which criticism has been able to throw 
some light (see Cainites, § 6; Noah). On the 
composite Book of Enoch, see Apocalyptic Litera¬ 
ture, § 18/; 

2. The third son of Midian, Gen. 264 (EV ‘Hanoch’), 1 Ch. 

133 (AV ‘ Henoch,’ RV ‘ Hanoch ’). 

3. The eldest son of Reuben (EV ‘Hanoch’), Gen. 469 Ex. 

6 14 Nu. 26 5 1 Ch. 53. Not improbably offshoots of the M ldian- 
itish clan of Enoch became Israelitish. The name can hardly 
be connected with (1). Kn. compares that of the village called 
Hanakiya by Burckhardt ( Trav. in Arab. 2396), and Hena- 
kiyeh by Doughty ( Ar. Des. 2183185), which formerly be¬ 
longed, says the latter, to the great nomad tribe of el-'Anezy. 
It is not far to the NE. of Medina. t. K. C. 

ENOS, or rather (soRV) EnoBh(^ t ’l 3 N, ‘man’; eisioic 
[BADEL]). Son of Seth, and grandson of Adam (Gen. 
426579-11 1 Ch. 1 1 Lk. 338+). ‘ It was he who began to 

call on the name of Yahw6' (< 5 >, Vg., B. Jub. ; so We., 
reading ni)—Enos introduced forms of worship. 

He is thus represented as the first and greatest of 
founders, worthy to be the father of a city-builder (see 
Cainites, § 3). This tradition cannot, however, be 
very ancient. Early myths always ascribe forms of 
worship to the teaching of a god ; cp the statement (see 
Cainites, § 3) that Marduk erected the temples, and 
the epithet given to the Moon-god, mukin nindabe , 

‘ appointer of sacrifices’ (4 R. 9 33; see Del. Ass. 
H WB , s.v. 'nindabu'). Enos, therefore (a name that is 
merely a synonym of Adam, ‘man’), which Hommel 

1 See Weber, Altsynag. Pal. Thcol. t 172/. (ed. 2, p. 178./C). 

2 See e.g., Jerome, Ep. ad Marcellam ; Aug. De Gen. ad 
lit. 96 . 
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traces to the Amelon (= Bab. amll, ' man ’) of Berossus, 
must have been substituted for some other name. On 
the original position of Gen. 4 25 f see Cainites, § 12. 

The MT reading, Wufl tN, is * possibly ’ (Du), if not certainly, 
to be rendered * Then was profaned,’ the object being to avoid 
contradiction of the statement in Ex. 6 3 (P). Such a phrase, 
however, as ^,-pn with is unparalleled in the Genesis narratives. 
Snn, ‘ began,' occurs again in 9 20 10s, where, it is true, accord¬ 
ing to R. Simon (Ber. rabba 23), it has the sense of profanation. 
The alteration of into 7pin involved a disparagement of 
Enos similar to that inflicted upon Enoch (§ 1, end) and Noah 
(i., end) in certain circles. According to an Aggada, in the 
time of this patriarch, and in that of Cain, the sea flooded a 
great tract of land ( Ber . rabba , as above). The same extra¬ 
ordinary view of Smn is implied in Tg. Onk. and Jon. and is 
adopted by Rashi. T. K. C. 

EN-RIMMON (flEn pi/, § 95, ' fountain of Rimmon 1 
— i. e. , the god Ramman [see Rimmon i.] ; pe/v\M00N 
[BAL]), mentioned in a list of Judahite villages (Ezra ii. 
§ 5 § 1 5 [ X 1 <*)• Neh - 11 29 (peMMiON 

BA omit), but also referred to in Josh. 15 32 (Ain and 
Rimmon; epa)MCO 0 [B], <\in k<\i pGMMON [L]), 197 
(epGMMCON [B], AIN KAI p£MMGO 0 [A]) and 1 Ch. 432 
(Ain, Rimmon, eNp- [L]), Zech. 14 10 (* from Geba to 
Rimmon, south of Jerusalem’). En-rimmon is the 
’E pefApow or Eremmon of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
25692; 120 6), described by them as a ‘very large 
village ’ 16 m. S. from Eleutheropolis. It is usually 
identified with modern Umm er-rumamin, 9 m. N. 
of Beersheba. Zech. 14 10, however, suggests that it 
lay farther to the S. Elsewhere (Hazar-adar) it is 
suggested that Azmon, a place on the extreme S. of 
Judah (Nu. 34 4/. Josh. 15 4) is a corruption of En- 
rimmon, and that this is represented by the once highly 
cultivated cl- Aujeh in the Wady Hanein, called by Arab 
tradition a ‘valley of gardens' (E. H. Palmer). 

EN-ROGEL (Sn |*1 ?, §ioi;tth|-h poopA [BAL], 

H p. [B in I K. 1 9 ], H TTHYH TOY P* [ L in 2 s - 1 K*]). 
a famous land-mark near Jerusalem. It was the hiding- 
place of David's spies, Jonathan and Ahimaaz (2 S. 
1717). and lay close to the stone Zoheleth where 
Adonijah held a sacrificial feast when he attempted to 
assert his claims to the throne (1 K. I9). In later 
times it was one of the boundary marks between Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. 15 7 18 16). The obviously sacred 
character of the spring (cp also Gihon [i], i K. I38) 
suggests that it is the same as the Dragon Well of 
Neh. 2 13 (cp Dragon, §4^; but see Zoheleth). 
There can be little doubt of its antiquity, and it may 
well have been a sacred place in pre-Israelite times. 
The meaning of the name and its identification are 
uncertain. 

The interpretation ‘Fuller’s Well’ does not bear the mark 
of antiquity, and is rightly omitted in GesA 1 ^) ; Vfl, ‘fuller,’ 
is nowhere else found in biblical Hebrew (see Fuller, 
Rogelim). It is probable that, like Zohdeth, the original 
name had some sacred or mythic significance. 

Two identifications of the place have met with considerable 
favour : (1) the Virgin’s fountain (’Ain Sitti Maryam), now ‘Ain 
Umm ed- Deraj, r the only real spring close to Jerusalem,’ 
exactly opposite to which lies ez-Zehwileh , perhaps Zoheleth 
(Clermont-Ganneau, PEFQ 1869-70, p. 253) ; and (2) Bir-Eyyub, 
otherwise known as the Well of Nehemiah, at the junction of 
the W. er-Rababi and Kedron (Rohinson, BRP) 1 ^32). Against 
(2) (which has found recent support in H. P. Smith, Sam., and 
Benz., Kings) it is urged that Bir-Eyyub is a well, not a spring, 1 
that it lies too far from ez-Zehweleh, that it is in full view of 
the city, and does not suit the context of 2 S. 17 17, and that 
its antiquity is uncertain. The chief points in favour of (1) 
(which Baed.( 3 ) identifies with Gihon [r])are: its antiquity (cp 
Conduits, § 4) and the evidence of Jos. (Ant. vii. 14 4), who 
places the well in the royal gardens. 2 Other arguments based 
upon the fact that in later times the well was used by fullers 
are necessarily precarious. S. A. C. 


1 H. P. Smith, however, observes that water flows into the 
well, sometimes coming over the top, so that it might readily 
be called a spring (Sam. 354). 

2 The identification of En-rogel with epwyrj (Ant. ix. 10 4; 
see Grove, Smith's DB(ty) seems difficult; tne reading is sub¬ 
stantially the same in all MSS (see Niese), and appears to be 
based upon an-oppijyw/xt which follows. 
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ENSIGNS AND STANDARDS 

ENROLMENT (ATTorpAcJJH. Lk. 22 Acts 537, AV 
‘taxing’); ‘ to be enrolled’ UnorPA^ecGAl ; Lk.' 
2 135, AV ‘taxed’; Heb. 12 23, AV ‘written’; cp 
3Macc. 415). See Quirinius, Taxation. 

RV has ‘ enrolled ' also in 1 Tim. 5 g (xaTaAeyop.ai, AV * taken 
into the number’) and in 2Tim. 24, arparoKoyeui (‘enrolled him 
as a soldier,’ AV ‘ chosen him to be a soldier ’). 

EN-SHEMESH (EW pi/, 1 fountain of the sun,’ 1 
§§ 9 . *5 I Josh. 157 [tth](-hc hXioy [BAL]; I817 
TTHfH N BAI 0 CAMYC [B], TJ. CAMG [A], [TTH]f"H N 
camgc [L]), on the border of Benjamin, between En- 
rogel and Adummim. The favourite identification 
with the modern 'Ain el-Hod or ‘ Apostles’ shrine ’ 2 near 
Bethany is questioned by Baed.i 3 ) 149, who seems to 
prefer the tradition which identifies the Well of the Sun 
and the Dragon's Well with *Ain Sitti Maryam (see En- 
rogel). Van Kasteren, however (ZDPV 13 116 ; see 
also Buhl, Pal. 98), would find En-shemesh in * Ainer- 
Rawdbi in an offshoot of the Wady of the same name, 
situated on the ancient road to Jericho. 

ENSIGNS AND STANDARDS. Two questions 
have to be considered here: (1) how are the Hebrew 
terms to be rendered, and (2) what inferences are to be 
drawn from the historical passages containing these 
terms ? 

(«) 03 , nes (arjfxeiov, MnrarjfjLOV ; also crrjjjLala and 
(njfidoxris [BNAL etc.]). 

In Is. 526 1110 (0» ap\€iv) 12 I83 30 17 319 (text corrupt; see 
SBOT) 03 is rendered by EV ‘ ensign,’ but in Jer. 46 (@ 
<f>evy ere) 21 (<& <^evyovra^) 50 2 5113 27 ‘stand- 
1 . Renderings, ard , AV also gives the latter in Is. 4922 
6210, and RV in Nu. 218 /. ‘Banner’ is 
adopted by AV in Is. 132 (RV * ensign ’) and by EV in Ps. 60 4 
[6] (see below), also by EVmg. in Ex. 17 15 (®> Kara<f>vyq). In 
Nu. 218 /. AV gives ‘pole,’ RV ‘standard.’ 

' Banner,’ being still in common use, seems the best 
rendering for 03 except in Nu. 218 /., where * pole ’ is 
more natural. ' Banner ’ is required also in Ex. 17 15/, 
where Moses is said to have named an altar Yahwe- 
Nissi, * Yahw6 is my banner' (see Jehovah-nissi), and 
to have broken into this piece of song :— 

Vea, (lifting up) the hand towards Yahwe’s banner, 

(1 swear that) Yahwe will give battle to Amalek everlastingly. 
Here, too, we must not pass over four disputed passages 
in which AV (and in some cases RV) assumes the 
existence of a denom. verb from D3, viz., (a) Ps. 6C>4[6] 
('a banner . . . that it may be displayed’); (j 3 ) Is. 10 18 
(dD 3, EV 'standard-bearer,' RV m £- ‘sick man’ ; (7) Is. 
59 19 (‘ lift up a standard,’ so RV m £- ; but RV ‘ [which] 
. . . driveth,’ AV m s- ‘put to flight’); ($) Zech. 9 i 6 
(‘lifted up as an ensign,’ but RV ‘lifted up on high,’ 
RVmg. ‘glittering’). All these four passages must be 
regarded as corrupt, (a) Ps. 60 4 [6] should probably 
be read thus, • Thou hast given a cup [of judgment] to 
thy worshippers that they may be frenzied because of 
the bow’ (SSinnnS); cp Jer. 25 16. In compensation 
Ps. 116 13 becomes, ‘ I will raise the banner (d 3 for 012) 
of victory. ’ (/ 3 ) Is. 1018 opi((£ (petiyuv) should apparently 
be psj^3, ‘ a thorn-bush.' (7) Is. 59 19, n nop 3 should 

probably be u natyj (Klo., Che.), ‘ when Yahw&’s breath 
blows upon it' (d) The text of Zech. 9 15/ needs some 
rearrangement (see Che. JQR 10 582). ‘Stones of a 
diadem lifting themselves up over his land ’ is nonsense. 
In mODUno probably d should be s. Glittering stones, 
used as amulets (see Precious Stones), are meant. 

(b) Srn, digel , is rendered by EV ‘banner ’ in Cant. 24, 
(0 ra^are), by ‘standard’ in Nu. 1 52 22, etc. (all P; 
rdy/xa [BAFL]). EV also finds a denom. verb from 
in Ps. 20 5 [6] Cant. 51064 10. Gray thinks (JQR 11 92^) 

1 Schick (ZDPV, 19157) observes that the name 'Ain esh~ 
shems, * eye of the sun,’ is popularly given to holes in prominent 
rocks. 

2 The name dates from the fifteenth century. It is the last well 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho before the dry desert is 
reached, and it is therefore assumed that the apostles must have 
drunk from it on their journey. 
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that the context of all the passages in Nu. is fully 
satisfied by the .meaning 'company,' whilst in some of 
them the sense ‘ standard ’ is plainly unsuitable. The 
sense of ‘company,’ however, is even more difficult to 
justify than that of ‘banner.’ 1 in Nu. 1 2 10 is 
probably a corruption of ma* ‘ troop ’ or ‘ band ’; the 
sense of the word in i Ch. 74 2Ch. 26 n is strikingly 
parallel. No other course is open, for all the other 
passages adduced for the sense of ‘ banner ’ are, with 
the possible exception of those in Numbers, corrupt. 
This applies not only to Cant. 24, but also to the 
passages in which a denom. verb is assumed (d 5 
rcrayplvai, Cant. 6410). For an examination of these 
passages see Che. JQR 11 232-236. 

In Cant. 24 read, ‘Bring me (so €5) into the garden-house 
(|_arrn'3); J am s j c k f rom love. Stay me, etc.' As to Ps. 
205[6], it is safe to say that ‘to set lip banners in the name 
of Yahwe ’ is an unnatural phrase (read ‘ we exult ’). The 
bridegroom in Canticles (510 etc.) is not ‘ marked out by a 
banner above ten thousand ’ (RV m g) • he may perhaps be 
called ‘ one looked up to, admired ’; but more probably he was 
described in the original text as ‘perfect (in beauty).' 

The bride on her side is not called ‘ terrible as bannered [hosts],’ 
but 1 awe-inspiring as towers '; so at least a scribe, but not the 
poet himself, wrote. The corruption was a very early one. 
The scribe, seeking to make sense of half-effaced letters which 
he misread HS'K, * terrible,’ bethought him of the figure in 8 10, 
and inserted ‘as towers.’ 


(c) nix, * oih, is rendered ‘ensign’ by EV in Nu. 22 
(arjpela or aypala [BAF], ar)paaia[L,]), Ps. 744 (arjpdov 
[B ab mg. inf. NRT]). In the latter passage the * ensigns' 
have been supposed to be military standards with 
heathen emblems upon them, 2 which reminds us of a 
similar theory respecting the ‘ abomination of desola¬ 
tion ’ in Mt. 24 i 5 . The context of the passage in Ps., 
however, is very corrupt. 3 

Of all the above passages there are only two which 
are at once old and free from corruption—viz., Ex. 

2 Historical 17 ' 5 ^ Na 21The pole in the 
. * ... latter passage was probably such as 

interpretation. was commonly used for s j gna i s to 

collect the Israelites when scattered ; the banner in the 
former was a pole with some kind of (coloured?) cloth 4 
upon it to attract attention. 

Other terms which might be used for * banner were 
ph, toren (Is. 30 17), and nxtrD, maseth (Jer. 61, RV 
‘ signal’). That also was so used in early times is 
more than can be stated safely, nor can we tell what 
distinction there may have been between 'oth and ties . 5 
Tg. Jerus. (pseudo-Jon.) tells us that the standards were 
of silk of three colours, and had pictured upon them a 
lion, a stag, a young man, or a cerastes respectively. 
History to the writer of this Targum was not essentially 
different from poetry. T. K. c. 

Banners are frequently found on the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian monuments. Apart from the royal banner, 
p .. . each battalion or even each company in 
3 . Parallels. £ g yp t had its own particular emblem, 
which took the form of a monarch’s name, a sacred 
boat, an animal, or some symbol the meaning of which 
is more or less doubtful. 6 The standard was borne aloft 
npon a spear or staff, and carried by an officer who 
wore as an emblem two lions (to symbolise courage) 


1 It may be mentioned that Friedr. Del. (Ifeb. Lang. 40 ; Prol. 
59-61) went too far in rendering Assyr. digin, ‘banner’; it 
simply means, as his own Ass. H\VB states, ‘ the object of gaze, 
or of attention ’ (on the Arabic and Syriac roots,, cp Gray, l.c.). 

2 The Jews certainly regarded the irporofiat on the Roman 
standards as idols ; see below, § 3. 

3 For an attempted restoration, see Che. Ps.fi). 

4 In Is. 3323 EV rightly renders Dp. ‘sail’; a coloured, 
decorated sail is meant (Ezek. 27 7). 

6 Mr. S. A. Cook suggests that the ninx in Nu. 2 2 may 
refer to clan-marks (cp Cuttings, § 6). 

6 See Goblet d’Alviellas’s Migration 0/ Symbols , 220^1 In 
some cases the symbols may have been mere totems; for 
analogies cp Frazer, Totemism, 30. 
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and two other devices apparently representing flies. 
The standard of the £1 eta-fortress of Dapuru which 
figures in a representation of a siege consists of a shield 
upon a pole pierced with arrows (see Egypt, fig. 4, 
col. 1223). Reference is made elsewhere (Israel, § 90) 
to the courtesy with which the Roman procurators, 
in deference to Jewish prejudice, removed from the 
ensigns (aypatai) the ‘effigies' (7 Tporopai) of the 
emperor. It was not the ensigns themselves but the 
presence of the additional irporopal that was the cause 
of the Jewish sedition against Pilate (cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 
3 i, BJ\\. 92 f). See further, art. * Signa Militaria' 
in Smith’s Class. Diet. , and art. ' Flag' in EBfiK 

T. K. C.—S. A. C. 

EN-TAPPUAH (mBn-pr; tthi-hn 0*4)0600 [B*], 

etc.), Josh. 177 . See Tappuah, 2. 

EPiENETUS (eTTAiNCTOC [Ti. WH]), ‘ my beloved, 
the first-fruits of Asia 2 unto Christ,' as he is described 
in the salutation sent to him in Rom. 16 5, appears to 
have been Paul’s first convert in Ephesus, as Stephanas 
and his household were in Corinth (1 Cor. 16 15). From 
his not being designated * kinsman' it has been inferred 
that he was a Gentile. The name is of not uncommon 
occurrence in the East; cp C/G, 2953 (Ephesus), 3903 
(Phrygia). For the bearing which this name has upon 
the criticism of the epistle, see Romans, §§ 4, 10. Cp 
COLOSSIANS, § 4. 

In the lists of ‘the seventy disciples' by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Pseudo-Hippolytus (see Disciple, § 3), Epaenetus figures 
as Bishop of Carthage or Carthagena (KapflayeVrjs, Cartaginis ). 
In the Greek Church he is commemorated with Crescens, 
Silas, and Andronicus on 30th July. 

EPAPHRAS (en* 4 >p*C [Ti- WH], an abbreviated 
form of Epaphroditus [^.t/.]), a faithful ‘minister’ 
didtcovos), and ‘bond-servant’ (SouXos) of Christ (Col. 
I7 412), founder of the church at Colosse \_q.v ., 
§ 2], and teacher in the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (see 413). Epaphras visited Paul in his 
captivity, and it is probable that the outbreak of false 
teaching in the Colossian church may have led him to 
seek Paul’s aid with the result that the epistle to the 
Colossians (see § 5,/) w-as written. Did Epaphras 
share Paul’s imprisonment during the writing of the 
epistle, or does ‘ fellow-prisoner ’ (6 c tvi'cuxp&Xutos ; 
Philem. 23) refer to merely a spiritual captivity? Cp 
the term ‘ fellow-soldier ’ (art. Epaphroditus) below, 
and see Milligan in Hastings’ DB. 

EPAPHRODITUS (err* 4 >poAiTOC [Ti. WH.], 
•charming’), the delegate {airb(TTo\os, see Apostle, 
§§ 1 n., 3) of the Philippians, visited Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome and remained with him — to 
the detriment of his health (Phil, 4i8). Paul’s 

estimate of him is summed up in the eulogy ‘my brother 
and fellow - worker and fellow - soldier ’ (ddeXipbp tcai 
avvepybv nal avuaTpaTubrrjv pov ; 225). On his return 
Epaphroditus no doubt took w'ith him the epistle to 
the Philippians, the grave warnings of which (32) 
may have been due to the report he had brought (cp 
Epaphras). It is by no means necessary to identify 
Epaphras and Epaphroditus : indeed, though they have 
several features in common (note, e.g ., ‘ felknv-soldier ’ 
and ‘fellow-prisoner’) these are far outweighed by 
the points of difference. Epaphroditus is a common 
name in the Roman period. 3 

EPHAH(.l^r, 4 r *i4>* [BALQm*], r Al4>*p[NAQ]). 

1. Perhaps rather nsjy or n£% a Midianite clan ; 
Gen. 254 (y €<f>ap [A], yat<f>. [DEL]); 1 Ch. I33 (y a<f>ep 
[B], y ai<f>ap [A]). With Midian it is mentioned in Is. 

1 Can one compare the mysterious ‘ hornet * which paved the 
way for the entrance of the tribes into Canaan (see Hornet)? 

2 TR ’Axeact? (cp AV) is certainly wrong see Achaia (end). 

3 Notably the one to whom Josephus dedicated his ‘Antiqui¬ 
ties’ {Pita, § 76 ; Ant. Pref., § 2 ; c. Ap. i. 1). 

4 According to Haldvy (/ourti. As. 7th ser. 10 394./!), nsy 
occurs as a personal name in the Safa inscriptions. 
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606 as being rich in camels, and as bringing gold and 
incense from Sheba. See Midian. 

2. and 3. Calebite names ; 1 Ch. 246 (ycu^xxijA. [fraAAaioj] [B*], 
yaitpa [tj 7r.] [B^A], rj yai<f>a [*■.] [L]); v. 47. 

EPHAH (ngO)«; 0 |<t>[e]| [Lev. 5 11 6 20 Nu. 5 15 ] 
285 Judg. 619 Ruth2i7 1 S. I24 I7i7 Ezek, 45i3<£], 
MGTpON [Dt. 2614/ Pr. 20 10, Am., Zech., Ezek., 
etc.]). See Weights and Measures. 

EPHAI {'Z'V, Kr. ; 'EM, Kt. ; ootfre [«], -T [A], 
lto 4 >e [B], -0 [Q^-subfl'ut vid.] ( 0PHIf Syr. Hex. m e- 
according to MT, a man of Netophah, whose 
sons were among the adherents of Gedaliah (Jer. 40 8f). 

In the parallel text, 2 K. 2523, ^ is not found. 

Apparently ‘sons of . . . 1 (’Sijnn) is a corruption of 
a duplication of the following word ' Netophathite,’ 
YiaittJn (Che.) ; note the warning Pasek which pre¬ 
cedes. The Netophathite meant is Serai ah (q.v. , 3). 

EPHER ‘gazelle/ § 68, cp Ephron ; ep 

[BADEL]. 

1. A Midianite clan, Gen. 254 (a0et p [L]) ; 1 Ch. 
1 33 (o<pep [BA], 70. [L]). Knobel and Delitzsch com¬ 
pare the Banu Gifar of the stem of Kinana in Hijaz ; 
but if Hanoch (q.v., 1) has been rightly identified, 
Epher may very possibly be the modern 'Ofr, which is 
near H.anakiya, between the Tihama mountain range 
and Aban (so Wetzstein; see Di.). Glaser (Skizze, 
2449), however, prefers to connect the name with the 
Apparu of the inscriptions of Asur-bani-pal (AT? 2 223). 
From its mention in connection with Judah, E. 
Manasseh, and Reuben (see below), it is possible that 
various layers of the tribe of Epher were incorporated 
with the Israelites at a later time (cp Nold. in Schenkel, 
BL 4218. See Midian). 

2. b. Ezrah, of Judah, i Ch. 417 (yafap [A], e<f>ep [L]) ; cp 
Ephron i., 3. 

3. A head of a subdivision of Manasseh, i Ch. 5 24 (o<f>ep 

[BA]); cp Ephron i., 2. S. A. C. 

EPHES-DAMMIM (D*B 1 D 2 N*; e^epMGM [B], 

A 4 >ecAoMM 6 iN [A], &<j>ec[AA]MeiN [L^; 

[Pesh.]; gn TTep&Tl AomEIM[A q.], in tinibus dommim 
[Vg.]; cp OS 35 ii, 9623, 226 i 8 ), or, if ephes be 
taken to mean ‘end [of]/ Dammim is, according to 
MT, the name of a spot where the Philistines encamped, 
between Socoh 1, and Azekah (iS. 17 i). By Van 
de Velde (who is followed in Riehm’s HWB) it is 
identified with Damun , on the N. side of the Wady 
es-Sant, E. of the Roman road to Bet Nettif; but a 
different name for this ruin was obtained in the 
Ordnance Survey, and the name Damfin, if it occurs 
at all, seems to belong to a site nearer the high hills. 
Conder ( PEFQ , 1875, p. 193), on the other hand, finds 
an echo of the name in Bet Based (‘ a place of bleeding ’), 
which is close to Socoh (Shuweikeh) on the SE. This 
will not do for the site of the encampment — for the 
reason given in Che. Aids , 85, n. 1 — but Conder’s 
view is not that Bet Fased represents the site (Buhl, 
Geogr. 90, n. 92), but that it is an echo of a name of 
the great valley of Elah (see Elah, Valley of) which 
arose out of the sanguinary conflicts that frequently 
occurred there. This is too fanciful a conjecture. 
We must, it would seem, either regard ‘ in Ephes- 
dammim ’in 1 S. 17 1 as (on the analogy of Pasdam- 
mim) a corruption of d'RDT pDjn 1 in the valley of 
Rephaim ’ (or Ephraim ; see Rephaim), or else take 
-dammim to be a corruption of some proper name, 
ephes being in this case also a corruption of poy, ‘ valley.’ 
The latter view is less probable, but hardly impossible. 

The Philistines appear to have encamped on the southern, 
and the Israelites on the northern side of the valley of Elah (see 
Che. A ids , 85), and, considering how often the same valley has 
more than one name, we may conjecture that the site of the 
Philistine encampment was described as ‘in the valley of X’ = 
‘in the valley of Elah’ (or, ‘ terebinth-valley’). In 1 S. 17 2 
some point in the valley of Elah is mentioned as the site of the 
encampment of the Israelites; but ‘ in the valley of Elah ’ would 
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not improbably be inserted by the redactor from v. 19, which 
verse seems to have come from another version of the tradition 
(see Klo.). 

The present writer, who prefers the former of the 
alternatives suggested above, supposes (1) that ‘in the 
valley of Rephaim ’ (or Ephraim) is a discrepant state¬ 
ment of the scene of the fight with Goliath, and (2) 
that it is the correct statement. Others may have an 
insuperable objection to this, and for their benefit 
another suggestion is made. It is not inconceivable 
that ' Valley of the Terebinth ’ (nV«n) was the name of 
that part of the valley in which David won his victory, 
whilst a larger section of the valley was called ‘ Valley 
of the red-brown [lands]’; cp ‘the ascent of the red- 
brown [hills],’ Josh. 167; red-brown in each case is 
D’OIR. ‘ Large patches of it (the ploughed land in the 
valley of Elah) were of a deep red colour, exceptional, 
and therefore remarkable’ (Miller, The Least of all 
Lands , 125). From d*D"IN to d’di is an easy step. 
H. P. Smith is hardly decisive enough in his rejection 
of Lagarde’s D'Dn 1ED2. 1 The torrent was of course 
dried up, and no longer a landmark. See Elah, 
Valley of. t. k. c. 

EPHESIANS. See Colossians and Ephesians. 

EPHESUS (e<J>eC0C [Ti. WH]; gent. ’E^os, 
Ephesian) lay on the left bank of the Cayster (mod. 

„ . Kuchuk Mendere, Little Mueander), about 6 

‘ y m. from the sea, nearly opposite the island 
of Samos. Long before the Ionian im¬ 
migration the port at the mouth of the river had 
attracted settlers, who are called Carians (Paus. vii. 2 6), 
but were probably the Hittites whose centre of power 
lay at Pteria in Cappadocia ; see Hittites, § 11 jf. To 
the E. of Mt. Koressos, in the plain between the 
isolated height of Prion (or Pion) and the eminence 
at the foot of which the modern village stands, there 
arose a shrine of the many-breasted Nature-goddess 
identified by the Greeks with their own Artemis (see 
Diana). The population lived, in the primitive 
Anatolian fashion, in village groups (/cay/xu) round the 
shrine, on land belonging to it wholly or in part, com¬ 
pletely dominated by the priests. With the coming of 
the Ionians, who, after long conflict, established them¬ 
selves on the spur of Mt. Koressos now shown as the 
place of Paul’s prison (ancient Athenaeum), began an 
obstinate struggle between the Oriental hierarchy and 
Hellenic political ideas, which were based upon the 
conception of the city (tt6\is). The early struggles of 
the immigrants with the armed priestesses perhaps gave 
rise to the Greek Amazon-legends. Even after actual 
hostilities had ceased, and the two communities had 
agreed to live side by side, this dualism continued to be 
the key to Ephesian history. The power of the priestly 
community remained co-ordinate with, or only partially 

_ subordinate to, that of the civic authorities ; 

2. uovem- t ^ e c j t y anc j t h e tem pi e continued to be 

ment. f orm ally distinct centres of life and govern¬ 
ment (cp Curtius, Beitr. z. Gesch. u. Top. Kleinas., 14). 
The situation of the shrine, near one of the oldest ports 
of Asia Minor, at the very gateway of the East (Strabo, 
663) brought the worship into contact with allied Semitic 
cults. These and similar influences gave the Ephesian 
worship that oecumenic character which was its greatest 
boast (Acts 1927 ; Paus. iv. 318 ; Hicks, I user. Brit. 
Mus. 482, see Ramsay, Class. Rev. 1893, P- 7^ /• )• 
Even apart from the existence of the hieron , the greatness 
of Ephesus was assured ; for, admirably placed as were 
all the Ionic cities (Herod. 1 142), none were so fortunate 
as Ephesus, lying as she did midway between the Hermos 
on the N. (at the mouth of which was Smyrna) and the 
Maeander on the S. (port, Miletus). On the downfall 
of Smyrna, before the Lydians, about 585 B.c., and 

1 See BN 76, and cp l/bers. 76. For the grounds of this 
reading see Dr. TBS lxxviii., 292, and note Dr.’s criticism on 
Lag. 
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the ruin of Phokaia and Miletus by the Persians in 494 
b.c. , she inherited the trade of the Hermos and Maeander 
valleys. The port had always suffered from the alluvium 
of the Cayster, and its ultimate destruction from that 
cause had been rendered inevitable by an unfortunate 
engineering scheme of Attalus II. Philadelphus, about 
a century and a half before Strabo wrote ; yet in Strabo’s 
time and in that of Paul the city was the greatest em¬ 
porium of Asia (Str. 641, ijinrbptov ob<ra ixtywrov r&v 
kcltcl tt]v 'Kolav ttjv ivrbs rod Tabpov ; reflected in Rev. 
I811-14). Shortly after Paul’s visit the proconsul 
Barea Soranus tried to dredge the port (61 a.d. ; 
Tac. Ann. 16 23). Its commercial relations are illus¬ 
trated by the fact that even the minium (pdXros) of 
Cappadocia was shipped from Ephesus, not from Sinope 
(Str. 540), and by the travels of Paul himself (Acts 18 
19-21 19 1 ; cp I824). Ephesus was the centre of Roman 
administration in Asia. The narrative in Acts reveals 
an intimate acquaintance with the special features of its 
position. As the Province of Asia was senatorial (Str. 
840), the governor is rightly called proconsul. 1 Being 
a free city, Ephesus had assemblies and magistrates, 
senate (fiovXr}), and popular assembly (iKKXrjala) of its 
own ; but orderliness in the exercise of civic functions 
was jealously demanded by the imperial system (Acts 
1940; cp Bull. Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 506). The 
theatre, which was probably the usual place of meeting 
for the assembly, 2 is still visible. Owing to the decay 
of popular government under the empire, the * public 
clerk ’ (ypap.p.arevs rov dijpLov) became the most import¬ 
ant of the three ‘recorders,’ and the picture in Acts 
of the 1 town-clerk’s ’ consciousness of responsibility, and 
his influence with the mob is true to the inscriptions 
(e.g., CIG 2994, 2966, etc.). From its devotion to 
Artemis the city appropriated the title ‘ Neokoros ' (Acts 
1935: veuiicdpos, lit. * temple-sweeper’), and, as the 
town-clerk said, its right to the title was notorious. 

The word Neokoros was ‘an old religious term adopted and 
developed in the imperial cultus,'— i.e., under the empire the title 
Neokoros, or Neokoros of the Emperors, was conferred by the 
Senate’s decree at Rome, and was coincident with the erection 
of a temple and the establishment of games in honour of an 
Emperor. When a second temple and periodical games were, 
by leave of the Senate, established, in honour of a later Emperor, 
the city became Si* SeoiKopos (‘twice Neokoros’), and even 
(rpt? N.) ‘thrice Neokoros* in inscriptions and on coins. 
Hence under the empire not only Ephesus but also Laodiceia 
and other Asiatic cities boasted the title. See Rams. Hist. 
Phryg. 1 58 ; Buchner, de Neocoria. 


Naturally Ephesus was the head of a convent us, — i.e. , 
it was an assize town (Plin. 627, ‘ Ephesum vero, alterum 

3. Importance. ! Umen Asi *' remotiores conveniunt ■); 

^ hence in Acts 19 38 ‘the courts are 

open’ (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. IO21, Strabo, 629). From its 
position as the metropolis of Roman Asia Ephesus was 
naturally a meeting-point of the great roads. 

On the one side a road crossing Mt. Tmolos ran north-east¬ 
wards to Sardis, and so into Galatia (cp Galatia). More 
important was that which ran southwards into the Maeander 
valley. Ephesus was, therefore, the western terminus of the 
‘ back-bone of the Roman road system ’—the great trade route 
to the Euphrates by way of Laodiceia and Colossie (Rams. 
Hist. Geogr. of AM 49), and the * sea-end of the road along 
which most of the criminals sent to Rome from the province of 
Asia would be led ’ (Rams. Ch. in R. Emp. 318) ; hence Ignatius, 
writing to the church there, says, ‘ye are a high road of them 
that are on their way to die unto God' ( Eph . 12, rrapofio? care 
T(ov ecs &e'ov avatpovfie mv ; cp Rev. 17 6). 

It was, in part, by the route just described, that 
Paul on his Third journey reached Ephesus from the 
interior, avoiding, however, the towns of the Lycus 
valley by taking the more northerly horse-path over the 
Duz-bel pass, by way of Seiblia (Acts 19 1, 8 ieX66vra ra 


1 Acts 19 38, avOviraroi; the plural is generic, although others 
take it to allude to P. Celer, imperial procurator, and the freed- 
man Helius, who may have remained in Asia with joint pro¬ 
consular power after murdering the proconsul Junius Silanus at 
the instigation of Agrippina, in 54 a.d. —Tac. Ann. 13 1 ; Lewin, 
Easti Sacri. 

t 2 Cp Jos. Ant. xix. 82, Agrippa at Caesarea ; Tac. Hist. 2 80, 
* turn Antiochensium theatrum ingressus, ubi illis consultare mos 
est. . ; Jos. BJ vii. 33 ; Cic. Pro Place 7, § 16 ; Philostr. Vit. 

Apoll . 4 10 (p. 147), Ifyei/ ij\iKiav naa-av Ctrl to Bearpov, of Ephesus. 


dvwrepiKa fUprj. See Rams. Ch. in R. Emp. 94). 
True to his principle, Paul went to the centre of Roman 
life ; and along the great lines of communication, with¬ 
out his personal intervention, his message spread east¬ 
wards into the Lycus valley (see Colosse, Hierapolis, 
Laodicea). All the ‘seven churches’ 1 of Rev. 1-3 
were probably founded at this period, for all were great 
trade centres and in communication with Ephesus. The 
labours of subordinates were largely responsible for their 
foundation, perhaps in all cases, though it is only in one 
group that evidence is forthcoming (Col. I7 412-17). 
The position of Ephesus as the metropolis of Asia is 
clearly reflected in her primacy in the list (Rev. 11 r 21). 
In this way, ‘all they which dwelt in Asia heard the 
word . . . both Jews and Greeks’ (Acts 19 10). 

Jews we should expect to find in great numbers at 
Ephesus. As early as 44 B.C., Dolabella in his consul¬ 
ship had granted them toleration for their rites and 
Sabbath observance, and safe conduct in their pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 12); they must then have 
been a rich community to have been able to buy these 
favours. Their privileges were confirmed by the city 
( ibid., IO25), and subsequently by Augustus (id., xvi. 
627). To them, as usual (cp Acts, § 4), was Paul’s 
first message on both visits (Acts 18 19 198 ); but the 
good-will with which he had been welcomed on his 

4. Attitude to firs j <A«s 18*o) cooled, 

p- . , • and he was compelled at last to take 

cnrisLia iy. his teaching from the synagogue to the 
philosophical ‘school of one Tyrannus' (Acts 19 9, 
biaXeybjxcvos iv rrj <rxoXrj T vpdvvov —' from the fifth 
to the tenth hour’ added by D — i.e., after the usual 
teaching hours; cp Bull. Corr . Hell., 1887, p. 400; 
Rams. Expos. March, 1893, p. 223). 

Soon Paul came into collision with the beliefs and 


practices peculiar to the place in a twofold manner. 
Ephesus was a centre of the magical arts of the East. 

It is significant that the earliest Ephesian document extant 
deals with the rules of augury (6th cent. B.c.; Inscr. Brit . Mus. 
678). The so-called ‘ Ephesian letters * (’ Eifje'ata ypa/ifiara) were 
mystic symbols engraved upon the statue of the goddess (Eustath. 
Od. 14) ; they were inscribed upon tablets of terra-cotta or other 
material, and used as amulets (Athen. 12 548, ev cncvraplois 
pamolai (fre'pojv 'E<f>e<nj'ia ypdfifiara xaAa). When pronounced 
they were regarded as powerful charms, especially effective in 
cases of possession by evil spirits (cp Plut. Syrup, vii. 54:01 
fidyoi, rovi 8atp.ovi£ofie'vovs tceAevovai ra ’E<f>e'(ria ypafifiara 
KaraXe'yeiv k at 6vop.d£etv). The study of these symbols was an 
elaborate pseudo-science. 


The miracles ascribed to Paul were therefore clearly 
designed to meet the circumstances; they were 
‘special’ (Acts 19 n : ov ras rvxovaas) —the expulsion 
of diseases and of evil spirits by means of ‘ hand¬ 
kerchiefs or aprons' (c rovddpia ?) otfUKlvdia) which 
are, possibly, to be connected with Paul's own daily 
labour for his living (1 Cor. 4 12 : KOTriCbpiev epya^bfievoi 
rats iolais x € P* 7 ^ v • 1 Thess. 2 9). Especially was his 
power brought into comparison with that claimed by 
the Jewish exorcists (see Exorcists), as previously in 
Paphos (Acts 136 ) ; although in the story of the sons 
of Sceva and the burning of the treatises on magic 
there are considerable difficulties—* the writer is here 
rather a picker-up of current gossip, like Herodotus, 
than a real historian’ (Rams. St. Paul , 273). 

In the second place, the new teaching came into 
collision with the popular worship. Even before 
the great outbreak, fierce opposition must have 
been encountered from the populace (1 Cor. 1632: 
id'qpiop.dx'f)^, *1 fought with beasts ’—a word which 
contains a mixture of Roman and Greek ideas : the 
Platonic comparison of the mob to a beast, Rep. 493, 
and the death of criminals in the circus ; cp 1 Cor. 49 : 
6 debs T)fj.ds robs d7ro<rr6\ops ^<rxdrovs dTrdbet^ev, ujs 
i 7 ndavarlovs, and v. 13). In the conviction that * a 
great door and effectual ’ w'as opened in the province, 
in spite of there being ‘ many adversaries ’ (1 Cor. 

1 [‘From the seven letters, chap. 1 f, we see how carefully 
the author had studied the situation in the Christian com¬ 
munities accessible to him.’—Julicher, Einl. in das NT, 169.] 
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168 /), the apostle had resolved to remain at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (of 57 A. d. probably). The great festival 
of the goddess occurred in the month Artemision (C/G, 
2954) = Mar.-Apr. ; but whether it must be brought into 
connection with the riot or not is uncertain. The 
opposition did not originate with the priests, but was 
organised by the associated tradesmen engaged in the 
manufacture of ‘shrines’ (va ot), led by Demetrius who 
was one of the chief employers of labour (Acts 19 24; 
see Diana, § 2). Such trade-guilds (tyya, ipyaaiac) 
were common in Asia Minor. 1 It is clear, however, that 
the riot was badly organised (see Acts 19 32). 

The watchword, ‘Great is Artemis’ ('bleyaXr) i] 

* A pT€juus) raised by the workmen, diverted the excite¬ 
ment of the populace, and the demonstration became 
anti -Jewish (v. 34) rather than directly and especially 
anti-Christian. The nationality of Gaius and Aristarchus 
(Macedonians, AV; Aristarchus alone Macedonian 
according to some few MSS, Gaius in that case being 
the Gaius of Derbeof Acts 2O4 ; cp Gaius, 2)wouldtend 
in the same direction so long as Paul remained invisible 
(v. 30), as, apart from the Romans, the Jews formed the 
only conspicuous foreign element in the city, and one 
notoriously hostile to the popular cult. The solicitude 
of ‘certain Asiarchs’ ( v . 31; cp Euseb. HE 4 15; see 
Asiarch) for the apostle is significant, as they were 
the heads of the politico-religious organisation of 
the province in the cult of Rome and the Emperor ; 
whence we must infer that neither the imperial 
policy nor the feeling of the educated classes was 
opposed to the new teaching as yet. The town-clerk’s 
speech is virtually an apologia for the Christians. 
It is true that a very different view has been 
suggested (Hicks, Expos. June 1890; cp Rams. 
Expos. July 1890), in which Demetrius the silversmith 
is identified with the Demetrius named as President of 
the Board of Neopoioi (‘temple-wardens,’ Inscr . Brit. 
Mus. 578). Hicks supposes that the priests persuaded 
the Board to organise the riot, and that the honour voted 
in the inscription to Demetrius and his colleagues was 
in recognition of their services in the cause of the god¬ 
dess. Apart from the doubt attaching to the restoration 
X[eo7roiOi], and to the date of the decree, the theory 
does not show why the priests acted by intermediaries 
who were civil not religious magistrates ; nor how trade 
interests were affected— i.e ., it involves the assumption 
that the author of Acts misconceived the situation, and 
in recasting his authority altered veo7roids 'AprejuiSos into 
7roiQv vaobs apyvpovs *Apre/uudos. Further, in order to 
explain the difference between the friendly attitude of 
the Asiarchs and the supposed hostility of the priests, it 
is necessary to assume that the Asiarchs represented a 
different point of view from that of the native hierarchy. 
There is no evidence that they represented the point of 
view of the Roman governors, and probably they had 
themselves previously held priesthoods of local cults 
before becoming Asiarchs : they represented the view 
of the upper classes generally, one which prevailed out¬ 
side Jewish circles wherever Paul preached (for com¬ 
plete discussion, see Rams. Ch. in Rom. Emp. 112 f.). 

The short visit during the voyage from Corinth to 
Caesarea at the close of the Second journey, and the two 
and a half years’ labour there during the Third journey, 
together with the interview with the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus on the return voyage (Acts 20 17), form the 
only record of Paul’s personal contact with Ephesus, 
unless we admit the inferences drawn from the Pastoral 
Epistles. 2 

1 Cp CIG 3208 : oi eu ’E <f>e(T(p epytxrcu irpoTrub-cirat. See 
especially Thyatira, where we have, among others, x a ^ K€ ^> 
XoAkotvttoi. Possibly classification by trade was pre-Greek— 
Herod. 1 93— the tribe being a Greek introduction ; Rams. Hist. 
Phryg’. 1 105. Cp Oxyrhyncus Papyri , vol. i. p. 85—returns of 
stock in trade by Egyptian guilds, kolvov tUv xa\K°K°\\ 7 )To>v t 
tu)v ZvQoiroiKuyv, etc. See Menadier, Ephes. 28. 

2 [The Pastoral Epistles, though they may possibly contain 
fragments of genuine letters of Paul (worked up with freedom), 
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Philem. 22 (‘prepare me alsoa lodging’; cp Phil. 2 24) 
expresses an expectation of visiting Colossae, which inevitably 
implied a visit to Ephesus. 1 Tim. 1 3 implies that this in¬ 
tention was realised, and perhaps there are hints also of a fourth 
visit: some reconstruct the fragmentary picture of these years 
so as to give even a fifth or a sixth visit (Conybeare and Howson 
2 547^/0 before the final departure for Nicopolis by way of 
Miletus and Corinth (2 Tim. 4 20). 

On the destruction of Jerusalem the surviving apostles 
and leading members of the church found refuge in 
p . Asia, and tor a time Ephesus became virtu- 

' . ,. ally the centre of the Christian world. 

,. Andrew and philip , with Aristion and 

1111 S * JOHN the Elder, had their abode here ; in 
this circle Polycarp passed his youth. 

The modem name of Ephesus (. Ayasaluk ) is a corruption of 
Ayos Theoldgos ('Ayios 0eoA6yo«), the town being named in 
Byzantine times from the great Church of St. John the Divine, 
built by Justinian on ihe site of an earlier edifice : its ruins are 
visible on the height above the modern village (cp Procop. de 
AEd. 5 1 ; Rams. Hist. Geogr. AM, no). This church became 
the centre of a town, Ephesus itself being gradually abandoned. 
The plain has thus reverted to its original condition, the miserable 
remnant of the population now occupying the site of the sanc¬ 
tuary of Artemis founded by the prehistoric settlers, whilst the 
site of the Greek and Roman Ephesus is a desert (Rev. 25). 

See Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877, for the excavations 
(now resumed in the town by the Vienna Arch. Inst.; cp 
c Athenceum, no. 3677; Class. Rev. April, 

6. Bibliography. I?oo) _ F( ; r his J t0 "; Curtius, Beitr. I. 
Gesch. u. Top. Kleinasiens , 1872 ; but Guhl’s Ephesiaca, 1843, 
is still valuable. The epigraphic results of Wood’s labours are 
given in Greek Inscr. of Brit. Mus. 3. Consult also Zimmer- 
mann, Ephesos im ersten christ. Jahrhundert; Weber, Guide 
du Voyageur A Epltese (Smyrna, 1891), with good maps (plan of 
Ephesus after Weber in Handbook to Asia Minor, Murray, 
1895, p. 96); good article, with good views and maps, by Benn- 
dorf (‘ Topographische Urkunde aus Ephesos ’), in Festschrift fur 
H. Kiepert, 1898. w. J. W. 

EPHLAL meaning ?), a Jerahmeelite name, 

1 Ch. 2 37. The MT is virtually supported by <05 (apapLrjX, 
-yd [B], o<p\ad [A] —A, M from A), but the name was per¬ 
haps originally theophorous. Read, therefore, an 
abbreviated form of (see Eliphelet), or, more 

probably, (cp < 0 5 L e\0ae\). See Elpaal, and 

cp (£ 5 ’s readings there cited. s. A. c. 

EPHOD (T 13 X, 138 ; in Pent. 6 BAL , encoMic, 
Vg. superhumerale; in Judg. and 1 S. e 4 >oyA, € 4 >coA, 
ephod; in 2 S. 614 1 Ch. 15 27 ctoAh. but e<Jx>yA [L] 
in 1 Ch. ; Hos. 34 iep<\TGl<\ [BAQ]), a Hebrew word 
{ephod) which the English translators have taken over as 
a technical term. The word is used in the historical 
books in two meanings, the connection between which 
is not clear. 

The boy Samuel ministered before Yahwe, ‘ girt with 
a linen ephod’ (13 T 3 « inn, iS. 2 x 8 ); in the same 
1 As a S ar b> David, when he brought the ark up 
. to Jerusalem, danced before Yahwe with 
garment;. aU his might ( zS 6l4 . in x ch. 15 27 £ 

the words are a gloss). It was long the accepted 
opinion that the linen ephod was the common vestment 
of the priests; but in iS. 2*2x8 ‘linen’ (bad) is a 
gloss (see <S B , as also (£ 5 L in 1 S. 2 18), and the other 
passages usually alleged in support of the theory speak 
of bearing or cartying the ephod, not of wearing it (see 
below, § 2). This ephod was manifestly a scanty gar¬ 
ment, for Michal taunts David with indecently exposing 
himself like any lewd fellow. It was probably not a 
short tunic, as is generally thought, but a loin-cloth 
(irepifaina) about the waist; Samuel’s tunic (b'yn) is 
mentioned separately, and the verb rendered ‘gird’ (un) 
is used in Hebrew not of belting in an outer garment, 
but only of binding something (girdle, sword-belt, loin¬ 
cloth) about the loins ; additional support is given to 
this view by the shape of the high priest's ephod (see 
below, § 3). David’s assumption of this meagre garb 
on an occasion of high religious ceremony may perhaps 
have been a return to a primitive costume which anti¬ 
quity had rendered sacred, as the pilgrims to Mecca 

are un-Pauline in language and in theological position, nor can 
they be fitted into a chronology of the life of Paul. See 
Jiilicher (op. cit., § 13), and cp Pastoral Epistles. — Ed.] 
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to-day must wear the simple loin-cloth (’ izar; see 
Girdle, i), which was once the common dress of the 
Arabs. 

The ephod was used in divining or consulting Yahw&. 
Of this there is frequent mention in the history of 
„ , , Saul and David (i S. 14 18 bis [ 0 ] r 1 

2. The ephod- cp w>3 2369 3 o 7 ) ; S ee also Hos.3 4 . 

oracle. p rom t he passages in i S. it appears 
that the ephod was carried by*the priest ( 14 3 1S 0, 
cp 236) ; to carry the ephod is the distinction of 
the priesthood (2218 0 ), one of its chief prerogatives 
(228). When Saul or David wishes to consult Yahw&, 
the priest brings the ephod to him ; he puts an inter¬ 
rogatory which can be answered categorically (14 37 
23 10-12 308), or a simple alternative, or a series of 
alternatives narrowing the question by successive exclu¬ 
sion (H36-42, cp IO20-22). The priest manipulated the 
ephod in some way ; Saul breaks off a consultation by 
ordering the priest to take his hand away ( 14 19). The 
response, as we should surmise from the form of the 
interrogatory, was given by lot; in 14 41 /. ( 0 , cp 18) the 
lot is cast with two objects, named respectively Urim 
and Thummim (see Urim). That the ephod was part 
of the apparatus of divination may be inferred also 
from its frequent association with the Tekaphim 
(Judg. 17 /. Hos. 34 ; cp Ezek. 21 21 [26] Zeeh. 10 2). 

The passages in Samuel, whilst leaving no doubt 
concerning the use of the ephod, throw little light upon 
its nature. They show, however, that it was not a 
part of the priests' apparel ; it was carried, not worn 
(xt'l never means ‘wear’ a garment ; cp also 236, ‘in 
his hand'), and brought (e"an, ‘bring near’) to the 
person who desired to consult the oracle. Other pass¬ 
ages seem to lead to a more positive conclusion. At 
Nob the sword of Goliath, which had been deposited in 
the temple as a trophy, was kept wrapped up in a 
mantle ‘behind the ephod,' which must, therefore, be 
imagined as standing free (1 S. 21 9[10]). 2 In Judg. 17 / 
ephod and teraphim in one version of the story are 
parallel to pesel and massekah (idol) in the other. It is 
natural, though not necessary, to suppose that the ephod 
was something of the same kind, and the association of 
ephod with teraphim elsewhere (Hos.34) is thought to 
confirm this view. Gideon’s ephod (made of 1700 
shekels of gold) set up (ran, cp 1 S. 62 2 S. 617 [of the 
a‘rk] ; cp iSpbeiv) at Ophrah, where, according to the 
deuteronoinistic editor, it became the object of idolatrous 
worship Judg. 827), was plainly an idol, or, more pre¬ 
cisely, an agalma , of some kind. Many scholars infer 
that the ephod in Judg. 827 17 / and 1 S. 2I9 was an 
image of Yahw6; 3 and some think that a similar 
image is meant in all the places cited above where the 
ephod is used in divining. 4 We should then imagine 
a portable idol before which the lots were cast. See 
below, §§ 3 (end), 4. 

In P the ephod is one of the ceremonial vestments of 
the high priest enumerated in Ex. 284. The pattern 
* Tiio for the e P hod is given > n 286 ./; the 

P , fabrication is recorded in 392 /. ( = 0 
priests ephoa 3^ ^ the j nve stiture of Aaron in 

in * 29 s Lev. 87. The description is not 

altogether clear ; nor do the accounts of those who had 
(probably) seen the high priest in his robes afford much 
additional light. 5 


1 MT (so © A ) substitutes the ark (pix), as in 1 K. 226. See 
Ark, col. 305, n. 

2 It is possible, however, that eghfid has here been substituted 
for another word (perhaps drdn , ‘ark’), for reasons similar to 
those which led © to omit the words altogether (they have been 
introduced in many codd. from Theodolion). 

3 See Moore, Judges, 381. 

4 If the words 4 before me ’ ('3s 1 ?) in 1 S. 2 28 are original, they 
exclude this hypothesis; see, however, ©bal and Pesn. 

5 Ecclus. 45 10 Heb.; Ep. Arist ., ed. Schmidt, in Merx, 

Archiv, 1 271/.; Philo, De Monarch. 25 / (ii. 225/". Mangey), 
Vit. MostSy 3 11 ff. (ii. 151 fig) \ Jos. Attt.m. 7 $• 

See also Jerome, Ad Fabiolam , ep. 64 15; Ad Marcellam , 
ep. 29. 
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Braun (De vestitu sacerdotum, 1698, p. 462whom most 
scholars since his day have followed, held that the ephod con¬ 
sisted of two pieces, one covering the front of the body to a little 
below the waist, the other the back ; two shoulder straps (mms) 
ran up from the front piece on either side of the breastplate, 
and were attached to tne back by clasps on the shoulders ; a 
band, woven in one piece with the front of the ephod, passed 
around the body under the arms and secured the whole. 

Others conceive of the ephod as an outer garment covering 
the body from the arm-pits to the hips, firmly bound on by its 
girdle, and supported by straps over the shoulders, something 
like a waistcoat with a square opening in front for the insertion 
of the breastplate. 1 This view is incompatible with the descrip¬ 
tions in Exodus, especially with the directions for the making 
and the use of the band (28827 - 9 . 5 ) I against Braun’s theory it 
must be noted that nothing is said in the text about a back piece, 
nor is there anything to suggest that the ephod was made in two 
parts; 28 8 again seems to exclude such a construction. 

As far as we can now understand the description, 
the high priest’s ephod appears to have been a kind 
of apron, tied around the waist by a band or girth 
(ysn = tr2n» cingulum ) ; from the corners of the apron 
two broad shoulder-straps (niEro) were carried up to 
the shoulders, and there fastened (to the robe, Sts) by 
two brooches set with onyx stones. 2 The oracle-pouch 
(bes'D jert, EV 4 breastplate of judgment ’ ; cp Breast¬ 
plate ii. col. 607) was permanently attached by its 
corners to the shoulder-straps, filling the space between 
them, and on its lower border meeting the upper edge of 
the ephod proper. The high priest’s ephod may then be 
regarded as a ceremonial survival of the primitive loin¬ 
cloth ( ephod bad; see above, § 1) worn by Samuel and 
David, 3 precisely as a Christian bishop at one time wore 
—as the Pope does still— 01 >er his alb a succinctorium 
with its zona, the two ends falling at his left side. 4 

The fact that the apparatus of the high-priestly 
oracle, the urx’D jen, with the sacred lots, was per¬ 
manently attached to the ephod recalls the use of the 
ephod by the priests of Saul and David in divining (see 
Urim) ; and the most natural explanation is that it 
also is a survival. This is, of course, impossible if the 
ephod in Samuel was an image (see above, § 2); but 
the latter conjecture is not so certainly established that 
the evidence of P may not be put into the scales against 
it. 5 


Various hypotheses have been proposed to connect 
the different meanings and uses of ephod in the OT. 

It is possible that the primitive ephod 
—a corner of which was the earliest 
pocket—was used as a receptacle for 
the lots, from which they were drawn, or into which 
they were cast (see Prov. 16 33) ; and that when it was 
no longer a common piece of raiment it was perpetuated 
in this sacred use, not worn, but carried by the priest ; 
the ephod and oracle-pouch of the high priest would 
then preserve this ancient association. The ephod of 
Gideon—perhaps also the ephod in the temple at Nob 
— was, however, an agalma of an entirely different 
character; what relation there may be between the 
ephod-garment and the ephod-idol, it is not easy to 
imagine. 6 In both cases we must admit the possibility 

1 Dillmann, Ex. u. Lev . ( 3 ) 334; Nowack, HA 2 118/; 
Driver in Hastings’ DB , s.v.; cp Saadia, Abulwalld. The 
figures in Lepsius’ Denkmaler (3 224 a d, 222 h t 274 b), in which 
Ancessi, followed by Dillm. and others, would see an Egyptian 
ephod of this form, represent, not a ceremonial dress, but simply 
body armour of two familiar types. 

2 The interpretation ‘shoulder-cape,’ ‘/chulterkleid,’ found 
in some recent works is a mechanical mistranslation (through 
Old Latin and Vg. superhumerale) of© eirw/bu?, which is not 
a garment covering the shoulders, but one open on the shoulders 
and supported by brooches or shoulder-straps (en-w/Lufies). 

3 Rashi (on Ex. 284/: 40 end) likens the ephod of the 
high priest to a woman’s surceint, two pieces of cloth, in front 
and behind, on a band or belt. 

4 See Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum , 153, 165/ *, that 
the original use of the succinctorium was not forgotten, see 
Innocent III., De sacro altaris vtysterio, lib. x, c. 52. 

5 The alternative is that tbe uniomof the ephod with the Urim 
and Thummim is an artificial combination suggested to the 
author of P by the passages in Samuel themselves. P, it is 
thought, knew nothing about the true nature of the old ephod 
or the Urim and Thummim. 

6 For the etymological explanation by J. D. Michaelis, see 
below; cp also Smend, A T Rei.gesch. 41 n. 


4. Attempted 
explanations. 
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that ephod has supplanted a more offensive word, 
possibly Ho him ; cp the substitution of dron, ‘ark,’ 
for ephod in i S. 14 18 i K. 226. See Ark, § 6, n. 1. 

The etymology of ephod is obscure ; the verb -jsx 
(E x. 29 5 Lev. 87) is generally regarded as denominative. 
Lagarde’s derivation from a root isi is formally un¬ 
impeachable ; but his explanation, 4 garment of ap¬ 
proach to God,’ is inadmissible ( Uebers. 178). J. D. 
Michaelis conjectured that Gideon's ephod-idol was so 
called because it had a ‘ coating ’ (max, cp Ex. 288 392 ) 
of gold over a wooden core (cp Is. 3O22). 1 This theory 
has been widely accepted, and extended to the whole 
class of supposed oracular ephod-idols ; but the com¬ 
bination is very doubtful. Even in Isaiah it is quite 
possible that an actual garment may be meant. 

See the authors cited above in the notes, and in Moore, 
Judges , 381. Older monographs: B. D. Carpzov, ‘De Ponti- 
ficum Hebrmorum vestitu sacro,‘ in Ugolini, 
5. Literature. Thesaurus , 12 785^.; Ugolinus, ‘Sacer- 
dotium Hebraicum,’ Thes.lZ i35i^* (opinions 
of Jewish scholars in extenso) ; cp Maimonides (Kele hamiq- 
ddsh 9 9 ff.\ ib. 8 1002 ff. ; especially. Braun, De Vestitu 
Sacerdotum , ii. 6 ; Spencer, De Leg. lib. lii. diss. 7,0.3; further, 
Ancessi, Annales de philos. chretienne , 1872; Konig, Del. 
Hist, of Israel , 107 ff. ; Sellin, Beitr. zur isr. u. jiid. Del. ii. 
1119 f.\ van Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce Livitique, 370 ff. (’99). 

G. F. M. 

EPHPHATHA (e4>4>&0& [Ti. WH]), an Aramaism 
used by Jesus according to Mk. 7 34t- It is glossed by 
diavolxOvTi, and is properly the passive (Ethpe'el or 
Ethpa'al—opinions differ) of nns, ‘ to open.’ 

The assimilation of the n before 5 can be paralleled in later 
Aramaic ; but it would perhaps be simpler to suppose that 
the older reading was (correctly) 604)&0&. See Kau. Gram. 
10, Dalm. Gram. 202, 222. 


EPHRAIM 


Name (§ 1 f.) 
Land (§ 3/) 
People (§ sf) 


Origin (§§ 6-8) 

History (§ 9/) 

P's statistics (§§ 10-12) 


Ephraim (0)"1DN ; § 100 ; on meaning of name see 
below, § 2 ; ecJ)pAlM, occasionally or -e/v\ 1 2 on 
1. Application 8 entilic Ephraimite, Ephrathite see 

_ 1 hplnw t pnri I r 1 \ tnn prtmmrtn 


of names. 


below, §§ 1 [end], 5 i.), the common 
designation in Hosea (originally oftener 
than now) of the northern kingdom of Israel. This usage 
was not confined, however, to northern writers. It occurs 
also in Isaiah and Jeremiah 3 and in post-exilic prophets 
and poets. 4 There is no evidence that the name was used 
by other nations. The Moabites called the northern 
kingdom 1 Israel ’ (MI, l. 5) ; the Assyrians called it Bit 
Humri (cp Omri), or Israel (cp Ahabbu Sir’ilai). Nor 
does ' Ephraim ’ in this sense occur in the earlier 
historical books. 5 The explanation probably is that it 
was not a correct, formal style. A11 orator may speak 
of ‘ England ’ ; a diplomatist must say 4 Great Britain.’ 

The form of the name suggests that it is really geo¬ 
graphical (cp the many place-names ending in aim 
[Names, § 107], and, for the prefixed N, such names as 
Ahlab, Achshaph ; cp also Achzib). 

‘ Land of Ephraim ’ (c"fiX px)> it is true, occurs only once, 
late (Judg. 1215), and ‘Wood of Ephraim’ may be corrupt 
(see Ephraim [Wood of]) ; but ‘ Mount Ephraim ’ (cnax in) 6 
occurs over thirty times (cp Mt. Gilead), and it is significant 
that we never hear of ‘ house of Ephraim ' (as we do of ‘ house 
of Joseph ’). 7 


1 See Idol, § 5. 

2 The following forms occur in Josephus: for the eponym 
e ppaifx ; for the tribe etfipatp. i? ; variants e<£paj?s, - aSi j, -aQr], -avy, 

-afJLT}, -CU/ATJ. ^ 

3 Ezekiel is uncertain. 

4 Cp Ecclus. 47 21, ‘out of Ephraim a kingdom of violence’ 
(□on rm-P Dnsxo ; and v. 23). 

B Statistics as to the occurrence of the name may now be 
found conveniently collected in W. Staerk, Studien , 1 84-86. 

6 For xjin we have in Obad. 19 If the text of these 

two words is correct (see Negeb), we must give nib the mean¬ 
ing it has in Assyrian ( sadu ), viz. ‘ mountain ’ (for other cases see 
Held, i). 

7 The late passage, Judg. 10 9, cannot be considered an 
exception. The phrase is artificial, modelled after others, <&b 
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Against the view that Ephraim is the name of a 
district the absence of such a place-name from the 
Egyptian records is of no significance. They mention, 
on the whole, towns rather than districts. Nor need 
we consider seriously the suggestion (Niebuhr, Gesck. 
I251) that there may be in Egypt a trace of Ephraim 
as the name of a people—viz. in the '(A)pury, repeatedly 
discussed in relation to Israel (the 4 Hebrews' ; cp 
Hebrew, § 1), since Chabas called attention to them, 
in 1862 (Mil. Egypt. 42 ff.). 1 The objections to such 
a view—initial 'ain for 'aleph 2 and certain facts about 
the'(A)pury—are obvious (so, strongly, WMM). 

The occurrence in a document of Egyptian 'ain 3 for initial 
Semitic 'alep/t, is not indeed impossible, as is proved by the 
singular case of the similar name Achshaph (see above); 4 but 
that must be regarded simply as a blunder of the scribe who 
wrote the papyrus (WM M As. u. Eur. 173). The name *(A)pury 
occurs too often for there to be any uncertainty about its 
spelling and it is always with 'ain. 5 

Phonetically, therefore, the equation is indefensible. Nor is 
there in favour of it any positive argument. We find *(A)pury in 
the time of Ramses II. (cp Egypt, § 58) in the (eastern) borders 
of Egypt where a persistent tradition says that Joseph, which, 
as we shall see, is practically equivalent to Ephraim, was 
settled (cp Joseph i.) ; but ‘(A)pury are mentioned as early as 
the thirteenth and as late as the twentieth dynasty, 6 and there 
is nothing to suggest their being connected with a special 
movement towards Canaan. 

It is most probable, therefore, that 4 Ephraim ’ is 
strictly the name of the central highlands of W. 
Palestine. The people took the name of the tract in 
which they dwelt, just as their neighbours towards the 
S. were called 4 men of the south,’ 4 sons of the south' 
(see Benjamin, § i). Ephraim w r ould thus be simply 
the country of Joseph ; called his son, as Gilead is called 
the son of Machir. It is just possible that Machir, too, 
was at one time used in a wider sense, more nearly 
equal to Joseph; J’s story says (Gen. 3/28^/ cp45 4) 
that it was because Joseph was sold (rpr nx nxn) that 
he was found living in Egypt (tdd, Machir = 4 sold ’). 7 
When Joseph was regarded as consisting definitely of three 
collections of clans—Machir (Manasseh), Ephraim, and 
Benjamin—the main body retained the name Ephraim. 

The gentilic occurs seldom (Judg. 12$ 1 S. 11 1 K. 1126) in 
MT, and the text is doubtful (see below, § 5, i.). Analogy would 
lead us to expect Ephrite (nSX* ; cp from DHXCI '3in 
from G';nn) * hut the form used is Ephrathite (’mEX), as if from 
a noun Ephrah. ‘Ephraimite’ (Josh. 16 10 [AV] Judg. 12 46 
[AV], v. 5 [EV]) is an invention of EV. ‘ Ephrathite ’ in Judg. 
I25 is probably genuine (e<£pa.0eir»js [B], ck tov e<j>poup. [AL]) 
in the sense of ‘ belonging to Mount Ephraim.’ 

i. From the days of Hosea (1315. X'TS') and the Bless¬ 
ings of Jacob (Gen. 49) and of Moses (Dt. 33) men 

2 Meaning ^ ave seen * n name Ephraim a fitting 

of name ° designation for the central district of 
Palestine, 8 * fair and open,’ fertile and 
well - watered; and modern scholars (e.g ., We., Abriss 
d. Gesch. 5) regard the name as originally a Hebrew 
omits ‘house of.’ The Chronicler speaks of the ‘sons of 
Ephraim ’ ('{* *js), 2 Ch. 28 12. 

* For the literature see reff. in Kittel, Gesch. 1166 n. 2, Marq. 
Chronologische Untersuch. 57 n. 124. 

2 Another phonetic objection, that medial 3 is normally repre¬ 
sented by f not p (so WMM, As. u. Eur. 93), is not decisive. 
P also appears, for example, Bai-tj-tu-pa-Ira = ”i33 D'3 (pap. 
Anast. i. 22 3). 

3 Brugsch compared the Midianite ’Epher, yi3y (ZA ’76, p. 71). 

4 Achshaph occurs in the list of towns in Upper Rtnu of 
Thotmes III. (no. 40) normally as h-saf; but in pap. Anast. 

i. 21 4 it appears as '-k-sa-pu (initial y). 

5 As the Egyptian pronunciation of 'ain was less emphatic 
than the Canaanite it might be thought possible that an emphatic 
Semitic ’aleph should sometimes be represented in Egyptian by 
'ain. What is found, however, js the converse effect—Egyptian 
'aleph for Semitic 'ain ,—and it is hardly possible to believe that 
in the case of people for many centuries in the employment of 
the Egyptians a name which was spelled by the Egyptians 
with initial y invariably, really began with 

6 It has even been argued that *(A)pury is never a race name 
(Meyer, GA, 297, n. 2; Maspero, Hist. anc. 2443, n. 3; but 
not so Erman, W. M. Muller). 

7 The place of the incident of the. sale in the life of Joseph is 
referred to elsewhere. See Joseph ii. § 3. 

3 E applies the etymology differently (Gen. 41 52: ‘fruitful 
in the land of my affliction’ B'jy]); and again, Josephus (Ant. 

ii. 61 [§ 92]): ‘ restoring ’ (otTroStfiovs), ‘ because of the restoration 
(Sid to diroSo&rjvat) ‘ to the freedom of his forefathers.’ 
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appellative meaning 'fertile tract.' 1 Formally this is 
plausible (see above, § i), and, as we shall see (§ 3/.), 
such a name is fitting — it would be eminently 
fitting on the lips of Hebrew immigrants from the 
Steppes. The Arabs called the beautiful plain of 
Damascus 2 the guta, and this has become a proper 
name (el-Ghfita). Compare the (very different) name 
given to the parched tract S. of Judah (see Negeb). 
Other possible explanations, however, should not be 
overlooked. 

ii. If "ISN means ‘earth,’ 3 Gesenius in connecting ‘Ephraim’ 
.with may have been wrong only in interpreting the termina¬ 
tion aim as a dual ending, and * Ephraim ’ may have meant ‘the 
loamy tract.’ The Assyrian epru may be “fiKj not -}£jn 4 - 

iii. A slightly different explanation would be reached if we 
followed the hint of the Mishnic Hebrew "> 2 N (Buxt. “>ER); cp 
Besa 5 7: ‘Domestic animals (niTi'l) are such as P ass th e 
night in the city (tjh), pastoral animals (ni'"QlD) are such as 
pass the night in the open (“13x3);’ also Pesikta 8 £ : ‘[Exod. 
3424] teaches that thy cow may pasture in the open (“i£K 3 )-’ 
If this sense for is** was old, ‘Ephraim’ might mean the 
country where the earlier settlers in Palestine had not yet 
built (many) cities (cp below, § 7 ii.). jtBk, mSX m the Talmud 
means ‘meadow.’ 

On the other hand, the interpretation of geographical 
names is proverbially precarious (cp Canaan, § 6, 
Aram, § 1) ; we must take into consideration the possi¬ 
bility that the name Ephraim as it has reached us may 
owe its precise form in part to popular etymology such 
as, it is thought, has turned (conversely) Chateau vert 
into Shotovcr (hill). 

Ephraim is generally called ‘ Mount Ephraim ‘ 4 
(n nn) — i.e. , ‘ mou ntai nous-country 6 of Ephraim.’ 

. This was no mere form of speech. From 
* , ar * C nt r P^ n t° Beersheba is a 

* great mountainous mass, ninety miles in 
length, called ‘ the mountain.’ * Mountain of Ephraim ’ 
will mean that part of this great mountain mass which 
lies within the (fertile) tract called Ephraim — viz. the 
northern part. It is impossible not to see that Ephraim 
differs from the less fertile tract that extends down to Beer¬ 
sheba. The change is patent. It is more difficult, how¬ 
ever, to say where it occurs (see, further, end of this §). 
In fact, there is not really a definite physical line of sec¬ 
tion, any more than there was a stable political boundary. 
It has been suggested elsewhere (Benjamin, § if) that 
this made easier the formation of an intermediate canton 
called ‘ the southern [Ephraim]’— i. e. , Benjamin. The 
OT nowhere defines the extent of Ephraim. It is likely 
that there was always a certain vagueness about its 
southern limits. There can be little doubt, however, 
that it included Benjamin (see Benjamin, § 1). All 
that follows the word ‘ even ’ in Judg. 19 16 is probably 
an interpolation (to magnify the wickedness of the Ben- 
jamites ? ; so Bu. ad loc .). The northern boundary is 
clearer. When Josephus tells us {Ant. v. 1 22 [83]) that 
Ephraim reached (from Bethel) to ‘ the great plain ’ (rd 
/xbya 7r ediov) he may mean the plain not of Megiddo 
but of the Makhneh (see below, § 4) ; but he is speak¬ 
ing of the seat of the smaller Ephraim tribe. The 
general character of the OT references and the cities 
assigned to Mt. Ephraim (see below, § 13) make it 
probable that it reached to the plain of Megiddo. 

The only serious argument against it is the rather obscure 
passage Josh. 17 14-18 (on the text of which see Che. Crit. Bib., 

1 On the view of Gesenius see later (§ 2 ii.). G. H. Skipwith 
suggests (JQR 11 247 [’99]) that max >s the masculine equivalent 
of (rdrPEK. an appellation of Rachel, signifying ‘ her that 
maketh fruitful ’ (see Rachel). 

2 Cheyne has conjectured that the plain below Jerusalem 
similarly received the name ‘Ephraim,’ corrupted by transposi¬ 
tion of letters into Rephaim [q.v.]. Bethlehem (or a place 
near it), only two or three miles distant, seems to have been 
called Ephrath. 

3 So Barth, Etym. Stud. 20 f, comparing Ar. gubdr , which, 
however, means ‘dust’; also Ges.( 13 )-Bu.( 2 ) 

4 Twice ‘mount Israel,’ Josh. 111621 [D]; on Ezekiel’s 
frequent ‘mountains of Israel’ ('* '-in), see High Place, § 2. 

5 Looked at from the sea, indeed, or from across the Jordan, 
it ‘ presents the aspect,' as G. A. Smith says, ‘ of a single moun¬ 
tain massif.' 


and cp Rephaim). The house of Joseph, complaining that Mt. 
Ephraim is too small for them, are told to clear for themselves 
a settlement in the wood in the land of the Rephaim and the 
Perizzites. It has been supposed that this refers to the northern 
part of the western highlands from Shechem to Jenin (so Stade, 
Steuernagel, van Kasteren, MDPV ’95, p. rtf ); but it is more 
likely that the passage is to be connected with the story of 
Josephite colonies settling E. of the Jordan (cp Jair, etc.; 
Rephaim [wood]); so Bu. RiSa, 34^87; KHC ad loc., 
Buhl, Pal. 121 n. 265). See Machir, Manasseh, and, on the 
relation of Ephraim to other tribes, below, § 5 - 

The places expressly said to be in Mount Ephraim 
are : in the south, Ramath(aim), perhaps Bet Buna (see 
Ramathaim), Zuph, and Timnath-heres (Josh. 19 so 
2430 Judg. 29), perhaps et-Tibnah (see Timnath- 
heres) ; in the centre, Shechem (Josh. 20 7 21 21 1 K. 
12 25 1 Ch. 6 67 [52]); in the N., Shamir [q.v. ; Judg. 
10 1); also the hills Zemaraim, S. of Bethel (2 Ch. 
134 ), and Gaash, near Timnath-heres (Judg. 29, etc.). 

The Ephraim highlands differ from those of Judah 
in several respects. 1 In Judah we have a compact and 
fairly regular tableland deeply cut by steep defiles, 
bounded on the E. by the precipices that overlook the 
depths of the Dead Sea, and separated on the W. from 
the maritime plain by the isolated * lowland district ’ of 
the ShSphelah (see Judah). In Ephraim this gives place 
to a confused complex of heights communicating on 
the E. by great valleys with the Jordan plain, and letting 
itself down by steps on the W. directly on to the plain 
of Sharon, cut across the middle by a great cleft (see 
below, § 4, end) and elsewhere by deep valleys, and en¬ 
closing here and there upland plains surrounded by hills. 

The change in the western border occurs about Wady 
Malaka, directly west of Bethel; the change in the 
character of the surface not till the Bethel plateau ends 
(some 5 or 6 m. farther N. ) at the base of the highest 
peak of Ephraim — on which the ruins of Tell-'Asur 
probably mark the site of Baal-hazor —whose waters 
running east through the W. Samiya and west through 
the W. en-Nimr and the W. Der Ballut empty them¬ 
selves into the Jordan and the Mediterranean by the 
two 'Aujas. 

Geographically, as well as historically, the heart and 
centre of the land is Shechem. * Embosomed in a 
. . forest of fruit gardens ’ in a fair vale 

4. rlams, g^tored by the heights of Ebal and 

wadys, etc. G er j z j nl) j t sen ds out its roads, like 
arteries, over the whole land, distributing the impulse 
of its contact with foreign culture. 

1. Northwestwards the W. esh-Sha’ir winds past the 
open end of the Samaria plain down to Sharon. 

From the plain of Samaria, whose island city-fortress the 
sagacity of Omri made for centuries the capital, one gets by the 
valley up to near Yasid and then down the \V. Abu Kaslan.or 
by a road over the saddle of Beyazid, into the upland plains 
of Fandakumiyeh and Marj el-Garak, and on to Sahl ‘Arrabeh, 
Dothan, and the plain of Megiddo. 

2. The E. end of the vale of Shechem is the plain of 
'Askar. 

If one turns to the left, the steep, rugged gorge of W. Bedan 
(with its precipitous cliffs, surmounted by Ebal on the left and 
by Neby Belan on the right) takes one down northwards to the 
great crumpled basin which collects the waters of the W. Fari'a, 
the main avenue of access from Gilead 2 by the ford of ed- 
Damieh, less than 20 m. off. 

\V. Fari’a turns off to the right (SE). Straight on (NE.) 
past ‘Ain Fari'a is the road to Beisan in the Jordan plain, 
passing by the large village of Tubas (identified by some with 
Thkbez, q.v.), which lies (10 m. from Nablus) looking down 
the \V. Buke‘, hy Teyaslr (identified by some with Asher [q.v., 
ii.]) in a secluded and fertile open valley near the head of the W. 
Malih and by Kh. Ibzik (Bezek), and through the W. Khashneh, 
with its hills thickly clothed with wild olives. 

On the left all along the road is the watershed, with the 
heights of Talluza (1940 ft.; a village on a knoll commanding 
a fine view of W. Fari'a), the ‘barren rounded top’ of Ras el- 
'Akra (2230 ft.), and Ras Ibzik (2404 ft.), which rises 1400 ft. 
above Teyasir. 

3. Straight in front of the E. exit from Shechem the plain 

1 When Josephus says loosely that they do not differ at all 
(BJ iii. 3 4 [68 f]; Kar ovScp 8ia<£opo?) he explains his meaning 
thus: they are made up of hilly country and level country 
(’opetvai xal neStaSesX are moist and fertile, etc. 

2 Note that it is just opposite the W. Zerka, that great cleft 

in the Gilead plateau. 
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MAP OF EPHRAIM 


INDEX TO NAMES 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names having no biblical 
equivalent. The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores prefixes: abu (‘father of'), 'ain (‘ spring '), belt ('house'), 
beni ('sons'), birket ('pool'), dahret ('summit'), der ('monastery'), el ('the'), ghor ('hollow'), jehir ('hole'), karn 
('horn'), kasr ('castle'), kefr ('village'), khan ('inn'), khirbet ('ruin'), makhadet ('ford'), mejdel ('castle'), merj 
(‘ meadow'), neby ('prophet'), ras ('summit'), sheikh ('saint'), taTat (' ascent'), tell (' mound'), thoghret ('pass'), wady 
('valley'). 


Abel-Meholah, CD 3 
wady el-Abyad, D3 
Adamah or Adam, D3 
wady el-'Adeimeh, D4 
Adummim, C4 
khan el-Ahmar, C4 (Adum¬ 
mim) 

Ai, C4 

Aijalon, and valley, B4 
kal’at ras el-'Ain, A 3 
'Ainun, C2 

\V. 'Ajlun, D2 3 (Bith-ron) 
ras el-'Akra, C2 (Ephraim, 
§ 4 ) 

'Akrabeh, C 3 (Ekrebf.l) 
jehir ‘Akrabeh, C 3 (Eph¬ 
raim, ft 4) 

Alemeth, C4 

tell der ‘Alla, D 3 (Gilead, 
§ 7 ) 

‘Almit, C4 
Amateh, D 3 
'Amwas, A4 

beit 'Aniin, B4 (Elon- 
bethhanan) 

Ananiah, B4 

‘Anata and Anathoth, C4 
'Annabeh, A4 
Antipatris, A 3 
Aphek, A 3 

Archi and ‘ain 'Arik, B4 
‘Arrabeh, B2 (Dothan) 
'Artuf, A4 (Etam, Rock 
of) 

Arumah, C 3 
Asher, C2 

'Asiret (el-Hatab), C 3 
'Askar, C 3 (Ephraim, § 4) 
tell ‘Astir, C 4 
‘Atara, B4 
Ataroth-addar, B4 
Kh. ‘A{uf, C2 
W. el-‘Aujeh, CD 4 
'Awarta, C 3 (Gibeah, § 2) 
wady ‘Ayiin Musa, D4 
eI-*Azariyeh, B4 
Azmaveth, C 4 


Baal-Hazor, C4 
Baal-shalisha. B 3 
W. der Ballot, B 3 (Eph¬ 
raim, §§ 4, 7) 
ras el-Bedd, C2 
W. Beidan, C 3 (Ephraim, 
§ 4 > 

BeitTn, B4 

esh-sheikh BeiyazTd, B2 and 
neby Belan, C 3 (Ephraim, 
§ 4 ) 

Bethany 1, B4 
Beth-aven, C4 
Bethel, B4 
Beth-haccerem, B4 
Beth hoglah, C4 
the Beth-horons, B4 
Beth-nimra, D4 
Beth-shemesh, A4 
Bethulia, C2 
Bezek, C2 

el-Bireh, B4 (Bf.eroth) 

W. el-Buke', CD 3 (Eph¬ 
raim, § 4) 

Burka, BC4 


Chephirah, B4 
Chesalon, B4 

W. abu Dab’ C4 (Zeboim) 
tal'at ed-'Dam, C 4 
ed-Damieh, D 3 
thoghret ed-Debr, C4 (De- 
bir) 

beit Dejan, C 3 (Dagon) 
der Diwan, C4 
Docus, C4 

Dothan and tell Dothan, B2 
‘ain ed-Dfik, C4 

Mt. Ebal, C 3 
Eleasa, B4 

Emmaus 1, A4 ; 2, B4 
Ephraim 2, C4 
Ephron 1, C4 
ErTha, C4 

Kh.' ‘Erma, B4 (Kirjath- 
jearim) 

Esora, C 3 
Eshtaol, B4 
Eshu’, C4 

mejdel-beni-Fadel, C 3 and 
Fandakumiyeh, B2 (Eph- 
t RAim, § 4) 

‘ain Fara, Kh. Fara, and 
W. Fara,C4(EuPHRATEs) 
‘ain el-Fari‘a, C2 (Ephraim) 
W. Fari'a, C 3 (Beth- 
barah) 

wady Fasail, C 3 
Fejja, A3 
Fer’ata, B 3 
tell el-Ful, B4 

Geba, C4 

eastern Gederoth, A4 
Mt. Gerizim, C 3 
Gezer, A4 

merj el-Gharak, C2 (Eph¬ 
raim, § 4) 

Gibeah, B 4 

Gibeah of Phinehas, B4 
el-Ghor, Di, 2, 3 (Jordan) 
wady Ghnweir, D4 
Gibeon, B4 

Gilgal (§ 4), B 3 ; (§2), C 4 ; 

(§ 5), c 3 
Gimzo, A4 

'ain el-Habs, B4 (John the 
Baptist) 

Hadid, A4 
Haditheh, A4 
Kh. Haiyan, C4 
tell el-Hajar, C4 
'ain Hajla, D4 
kasr Hajla, C 4 
makhadet Hajla, D4 
tell II am mam, D4 
beit HanTna, B4 
W. beitHanina, B4(Israel, 
§ 7 ) ' 

kefr Haris, B 3 (Gaash) 
Hazor 2, B4 
Kh. Hazzur, B4 
W. Hesban, D4 (Bf.th- 
peo’r) 

wady el-Himar, D2 
el-Hizmeh, C4 
el-Hod, D4 


'ain el-Hod, C4 (Enshe- 
mesh) 

wady el-Humr, C 3 

wady Ibten Ghazal, D 3 
Kh. Ibzlk and ras Lbzlk, C2 
(Ephraim, § 4 [2]) 

W. el-IQim, C 3 (Ephraim, 
§ 4 ) 

Kh. Il'asa, B4 
W. Jmeish, B4 (Beth- 
ii_oron) 

el-'Isawiyeh, B4 
wady Jsh ar,BC 3 (EPHRAiM, 
§ 4 ) 

wady Ishkar, A 3 (Kanaii) 
jebel IslamTyeh, C 3 

Jabbok, D 3 
Jabesh Gilead, D2 
ras Jadir, C2 
Janohah, C 3 
Jeba', B2 (Geba, 2) 

Jeba* C4 (Geba, x) 

Kh. Jedireh, A 4 
Jericho, Crusaders’, C4 
Jericho of OT, C4 
Jerusalem, B4 
Jeshanah, B4 
tell Jezer, A4 
el-Jib, B 4 
wady el-Jib, B 3 , 4 
Jibia, B4 

Jiljilia, B 3 (Gilgal, § 4) 
Jiljulieh, A 3 (Gilgal, § 6 a) 
birket Jiljuliyeh, C4 
Jimzu, A4 
Jordan, D1-4 
wady el-Jorfeh, D4 
W. el Jozeleh, D 3 
Juleijil, C 3 

esh-sheikh Kiimil, C 3 
Kanah, AB 3 
W. Kanah, AB 3 
J. Karantel, C4 (Jp:richo) 
Karawa, CI 3 3 (Jericho) 
'ain Karim, B4 
Karyat el -'1 nab, B4 
VV. abu Kaslan, BC2 (Eph¬ 
raim, § 4) 
jebel el-Keblr, C 3 
Kefira, B 4 
tell el-Kefrein, D4 
W. el-Kefrein, D4 (Abel- 
shittim) 
wady el-Kelt, C4 
\V. el-Kerad, C 3 (Ephraim, 
§ 4 ) 

Kesla, B4 

W. el-Khashneh, C2 (Eph¬ 
raim, § 4) 

W. el-Khudera, A2 
Kibbiah, B4 (Gibbethon) 
Kilkilieh, A^ (Gilgal, § 6 a) 
Kirjath-jearim, B4 
el-Kubab, A4 (Gob) 
el-Kuds, B4 
KulOniyeh, B4 
Kuzah, B 3 (Chusi) 

Laishah, B4 
Kebonah, B 3 
Lift;!, B4 


el-Lubban, B 3 (Ephraim, 
§4 UD 
Ludd, A 4 
Lydda, A 4 

Madmenah, B4 
Makhmas, C4 
el-Makhna, BC 3 
W. Malakeh, B4 (Ephraim) 
*ain Malih, and W. el-Malih, 
C2 (Ab'el-meholah) 

W. el-Malih, AB2 
W. el-Matyah, C 4 (Ai) 
Mazra'at, C 3 

W. nahr el-Mefjir, A2 
(Kanah) 

W. Meidan, D 4 
Meithalun, C2 (Arbela) 

W. el-Mellaha, CD 3 , 4 
Meselieh, C2 
Mich mash, C4 
Michmethah, BC 3 
Midieh, AB4 
Kh. beit Mizza, B4 
Mozah, B4 
W. Mukelik, C 4 

Naarath, C4 
Nablus, C 3 

W. abu Nar, B2 (Aphek, 3 ) 
W. Nawii'imeh, CD 4 
(Emek) 

beit Nebala, A4 
Neballat, A4 
Nephtoah, B 4 
W. en-Nimr, BC4 (Eph¬ 
raim, § 4) 

tell Nimrln and W. Nimrin, 
D 4 

beit Nuba, B4(Ishbibenob) 
nebi Nun, C 3 (Janoah) 
nebi Nun, C2 (Joseph) 

Ophrah 3 , B 3 ; 2, C4 
Kh. el-*Ormeh, C 3 

Parah, C4 

Raba, C2 
Rabbith, C2 
er-Ram, B 4 
Ramah 1, I» 4 ; 2, B 3 
Riimallah, B4 
er-Rameh, B2 
tell er-Rameh, D4 
ras er-Rammilli, C2 
‘ain er-Rawabi and W. er- 
Rawaby, C4 (Enshem- 
esh) 

wady er-Retem, D 3 , 4 
beit Rima, B 3 
er-Rujeb,- D 3 

wady er-Rujeb, D 3 (Argob) 
Rujib, C 3 (Ephraim, § 4) 

kefr Saba, A 3 (Antipatris) 
tell es-Sa'idiyeh, D2 
'ain es-Sakut, D2 
Salim, C 3 (Ephraim, § 4) 
Samaria, R2 
'ain Santieh, C4 
wady Samieh,C 4 (Ephraim) 
nebi Samwll, B 4 


W. es-Sant, B4 
Siinur, B2 (Bethulia) 
Sara, A4 

W. es-Sariir, AB 4 (Mak- 
keda'h) 

karn Sartabeh, C 3 
Sebustlyeh, B2 
Seilun, C 3 

ghOr es-Seisebiin, D 4 (Beth- 
peor) 

W. Selhab, BC2 (Dothan) 
W. Selman, AB 4 (Beth- 
horon) 

Sha'fat, B4 

W. esh-Sha'ir (Ephraim, 
§ 4) and ain esh-Sham- 
siyeh, B2 
Shechem, C 3 
‘ain Shems, A 4 
Sheri'at el-Kebireh, D1-4 
Shiloh, C 3 
wady Shubash, CD2 
abu Shusheh, A 4 (Gezer) 
wady es-Sidr, D 3 
wady abu Sidreh, D 3 
ain Sinia, B4 
Sinjil, C 3 (Ephraim, § 4) 
beit Sira, B 4 (Beth-horon) 
Kh. Sirisia, B 3 
‘ain es-Sultan, C4 
'ain Suwemeh, D 4 
khirbet Suwemeh, D 4 
W. es-Suwenit, C 4 (Geba) 

Taanath-Shiloh, C 3 
et-Taiyibeh, C 4 
jebel Tammun, C2 
Ta'nii, C 3 

wady abu Tara, D4 
et-Tawanik, C 3 (Ephraim, 
§ 4 ) 

et-Tell, C 4 

Teyasir and Thebez, C2 
Kh. kefr Thilth, B 3 (Baal- 
shalisha) 

Tibneh, B 3 
Timnath-heres, B 3 
W. et-Tin, AB2 
et-TIreh, A 3 (Antipatris) 
jebel et-Tor, C 3 
Tubas, C2 

merj ibn 'Umer, AB4 
Umm el-'Amdan, D2 
ras Umm el-Kharrubeh, C 3 
dahret Umm el-Kubeish, C2 
ras Umm Zoka, D2 
beit 'Urel-F 5 ka, B4 
beit ‘Ur et-Tahta, B 4 

wady Yiibis, D2 

Yalo, B 4 

Kh. Yanun, C 3 

Yasid, C2 (Ephraim, § 4) 

Yasuf B 3 (Joseph) 

Yerzeh, C2 (Ephraim, § 7) 

Zarethan, C 3 
Valley of Zeboim, C4 
bTr ez-Zeit, B 4 (Azotus) 

\V. Zemir, AB2 
N. ez-Zerkii, D 3 
Zorah, A 4 
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of 'Askar connects with the plain of Salim leading on to Ta'na 
(Taanath-shiloh) at the head of W. el-Kerad, which leads 
through the steep W. Ifjimdown to the Jordan. 

4. On the right the plain of 'Askar (see Sychar) leads S. 
into the plain of Rujib and. the plain of Makhneh, the route to 
the S. passing on across ridges and valleys through the deep 
plain of Lubban, round, the heights of Sinjil—leaving up on the 
left, shut in between high bare mountains, theancient temple- 
city of Shiloh (near it the open plain of Merj el-'Id)—on through 
the W. el-Jib, under the heights of Tell 'Asur (E. of which is 
the enclosed plain of Merj Sia), up to the plateau of Betin 
(Bethel) and el-Bireh, and so on to Jerusalem and the south. 


5. West of the line just described, leading south from 
the plain of ’Askar, a maze of valleys gradually simpli¬ 
fies itself into the great arterial wadys that lead down to 
the maritime plain and finally unite in the lower course 
of the 'Auja. 

These are the W. Kanah, the W. Deir Ballut, and the W. 
Malakeh : the Deir Ballut, with its two [or three! great con¬ 
verging branches (the straight W. Ish'ar beginning in a little 
plain south of the village of 'Akraba upon the main watershed, 
and the deep W. en-Nimr) ; the W. Malakeh, with its deep 
head valleys beginning below el-Bireh. South of the W. 
Malakeh is the W. Selman, the country drained by which is 
enclosed in the great sweep of the W. Sarar, which, beginning 
just below el-Bireh, describes a semicircle and enters the sea 
as N. Rubin due W. of er-Ramleh. 


6. South of Gerizim the watershed lies east of the 
traveller’s route. Just as, north of the W. Faria, 
we have seen, there runs along the watershed a suc¬ 
cession of valleys or plains, so from the S. foot of 
et-Tawanik (2847) the Jehlr 'Akrabah runs S. as far 
as Mejdel-beni-Fadel (2146), overlooked by Yanun 
(Janoah) in the northern part, and by the modern 
village of 'Akrabeh (2045) about midway. Then, 
however, the system becomes more complex, till at 
Tell 'Asur we reach the Bethel plateau. 

7. The district of the open valley of Fandakumiye 
and the enclosed plain Marj el-Garak is, we saw, partly 
separated from the Samaria valley by the Bayazid range. 
Farther north are the plains of Dothan, 'Arrabeh, and 
the W. Selhab. If the W. Faria was the route of the 
invasions from the east (Nomads, Aramaeans, Assyrians), 
the upland plain of Dothan was the great route across 
from Sharon to the east end of the plain of Megiddo. 
There were other routes (W. 'Ara, etc.) farther NW. 
By these routes the armies of Egypt and the other great 
states passed and repassed for centuries and centuries. 
The low hill-land beyond the plain of Dothan culmin¬ 
ates in the height of Sheikh Iskander, north of which 
the W. 'Ara divides it from the still lower hill-land 
called Bilad Ruha which stretches across to W. el- 
Milh, beyond which rises the range of Carmel 

Mt. Ephraim is thus divided across the middle (by 
the great valleys that continue the vale of Shechem) 
into a northern and a southern half. The northern of 
these again is divided by the great line of plains and 
valleys that reaches from the Jordan plain near Gilboa 
southwestwards to the Makhneh. The NW. quarter 
is remarkable for its plains ; the NE. for its series 
of parallel valleys (especially the great W. Fari'a) 
running down SE. to the Ghor. In the southern half 
the SW. is remarkable for its maze of wadys (note the 
long straight W. Ish'ar that runs down thirteen miles 
without a bend SW. from 'Akrabe) coagulating at the 
base of Tell 'Asur and below el-Bireh, and its great 
valleys converging into the 'Auja; the SE. for its 
heights, plains, and plateaus, and the series of deep 
rugged wadys (note in particular the deep W. el-'Aujah 
leading up to Tell 'Asur and the W. Kelt-Suwemt 
leading up to the Benjamin plateau) that furrow its 
eastern declivity. 

Such is Ephraim ; a land well watered and fertile, a 
land of valleys, plains, and heights, a land open to 
the commerce, the culture, and the armies of the world. 

i. Relation to Manasseh .— Not all the Ephraim 
district, however, was regarded as belonging to the 

6 Inhabitants E P hraim tribe 1 P art was Peopled by 

innaDlliail * ls * men of Machir-Manasseh (see Manas¬ 
seh). Their towns were apparently chiefly in the 


N. A writer of disputed date tried to delimit a 
northern portion to be assigned to Manasseh (see 
below, § 11) ; but from the fragments of another 
account (ib.) it would seem that there was in reality no 
geographical boundary. The whole highland country 
was Ephraim ; certain towns were specially Manassite. 
The fact that in the whole OT there is scarcely a case 
of a man being called an Ephraimite suggests that 
Ephraim was hardly ever a tribe name in the ordinary 
sense : the leading men were men of Ephraim unless 
they were otherwise described. 

The two cases occurring in the MT are those of (a) Jeroboam 
and ( b ) Elkanah the ‘ father’ of Samuel. Both are doubtful. 

(a) Jeroboam is called ‘an Ephrathite’ (e<£pa0[e]t [BAL]) in 

1 K. II26 (= MT); but in 12 2 8 = ®b 12 24 £, in the other 

recension of the story (see Kings, § 3), he is only ‘a man of 
Mount Ephraim ’ (e£ opous E<f>paip. [BL]).l 

( b ) The ‘genealogy’ of Samuel (1 S. 11) is corrupt (see Elihu, 

2 ; Elkanah, 1). < 25 A follows MT (uio5 Soutt E$pa0aio?); hut 

©bl read Ephraim (viov opou? Etypcup. [L]; eu Na<rei/3 

E<f)pcu/x = 'tf t.e. t 'n rpx p» ‘sonofZuph of Ephraim ’ [B]). 

The mutual relations of the branches of Joseph 
are somewhat perplexing (see Manasseh, and cp 
Joseph i.). 

J, E, and P appear to agree in representing Ephraim as the 
younger (Gen. 48 18 [J], 41 51 [E], Josh. 17 1 [P]); but whilst J 
and E lay stress on the preeminence attributed by Jacob-Israel 
to the younger (Gen. 48 14 19 b [J], v. 20 b [E]), P usually speaks 
of Manasseh and Ephraim. 2 

The significance of the distinctions just referred to has 
been explained in various ways. 

It has been supposed that in the seniority of Manasseh lay 
a reference to early attempts at monarchy (Gideon, Jephthah, 
Abimelech) ; whilst in the blessing of Ephraim lay a reference 
to the undisputed preeminence of the monarchy established by 
Jeroboam I. Of this latter reference there can be no doubt. 
The meaning of the seniority of Manasseh is not so certain, 
especially when we bear in mind how in Israelitish legend 
preference of the younger is almost universal. Jacobs has 
acutely argued that this preference is simply a survival of the 
forgotten custom of junior birthright, which the later legend - 
moulders misunderstood. 

There is a rather obscure allusion in Is. 9 21 [20] to 
discord between Ephraim and Manasseh. The reference 
may be to conflict between rival factions in the last years 
of the northern kingdom. Legend told of rivalries also 
in the pre-historic period (see Jephthah, Gideon). 

The currents that stirred the troubled waters of Samarian 
politics cannot now be fully traced : Shallum and Pekah may 
have been Gileadites (see Jabesh, 2 ; Argob, 2), Menahem was 
perhaps a Gadite 3 (see Gad, § 10). The family of Jehu may 
have belonged to Ephraim (see, however, Issachar, § 4). 4 

ii. Relation to Joseph .—If there is some difference 
of usage in regard to the order of the tribes Ephraim 
and Manasseh, there is agreement as to their being 
brothers. Still there is at times a tendency to regard 
them as a single tribe (see Joseph i.). The question 
therefore arises whether their distinctness w r as on the 
increase or on the decrease. Did they unite to form 
Joseph, or did Joseph split up into Ephraim and 
Manasseh (for a similar question see Benjamin, § 1 f . ) ? 

In the ‘ Blessing ’ of Jacob as we find it in our 
Genesis, Ephraim and Manasseh do not appear ; 6 they 
are represented by Joseph. There is indeed a play on 
the name Ephraim ( v . 22) ; 6 but as there is no reference 
to Manasseh, Ephraim might be not part but the whole 
of Joseph. This may be so. On the other hand the 
Song of Deborah already recognises two tribes; Ephraim 

1 See, further, Cheyne’s theory of Jeroboam’s origin on the 
mother’s side Geroboam, i). 

2 Sometimes, however, P gives the other order. See, es¬ 
pecially, Gen. 48 5. See, more fully, Manasseh. 

3 Baasha was an Issacharite; Tibni may have been a 
Naphtalite (see Ginath). It was, according to Cheyne, against 
the Ephraimite city of Tappuah that Menahem took such cruel 
vengeance (see Tiphsah). It has been conjectured that Omri 
also was of Issachar (Guthe, GVf, 138). Cp Issachar, § 4. 

4 It is to be noted that in this family the name Jeroboam recurs. 

6 The same is true of the * Blessing ’ of Moses (Dt. 33). V. 17b 

is a gloss. 

6 Cp We. CH (2) 322, ( 3 ) 324. C. J. Ball, however, would 
transfer the word rn2 to the saying on Naphtali (PSBA 17173 
[’95]). For other views see Di.’s commentary. Cheyne’s sug¬ 
gested restoration of the passage is mentioned in the next note. 
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and Machir seem (already) to be found side by side 
W. of the Jordan. 1 

Whether the designation of Benjamin as a brother, 
and of Ephraim and Manasseh as sons of Joseph implies 
a popular belief that when lienjamin definitely separated 
from Joseph, Manasseh was not yet distinguished clearly 
from Ephraim we cannot say ; nor yet whether such a 
belief, if it existed, was based on any real tradition (cp 
Manasseh). 

The general result is : on the whole, Joseph was in 
early times equated with Ephraim, which included 
Machir-Manasseh and Benjamin (cp above, § 3; 
Joseph i.). On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that ' Joseph ’ was doubtless originally a group of clans. 

There seems to have been much speculation as to 
how Ephraim came to be settled where he was. The 
T , great sanctuaries would have their legends. 

‘ 3 At Gilgal [q.v.] in the plain of Jericho 

o f+1 iei f* which, though not in the highlands, 
bett emen . to \ Israel, priests may have 

told how a great Ephraimitish hero, after erecting their 
sacred circle of stones (Josh. 420, E) and leading the 
immigrant clans from Gilead against Jericho and other 
places, had encamped for long by their sanctuary (Josh. 
1015 = 43: © om. ; perhaps late), and how there 

Yahw6 had instructed the tribes to what part of the 
highlands they were to ascend to find a home (Judg. 
11). Up on the plateau, at the royal sanctuary of 
Bethel, it was told how their fathers had < effected 
an entrance into the city (Judg. 1 25), and how the 
mound that now stood two miles off in the direction 
of Jericho had once been a royal Canaanite city, 
till their fathers, with much difficulty, had stormed 
it and made it the ‘heap’ it now was (Josh. 828). 
At the great natural centre of the land, home of many 
stocks, conflicting stories were told of quiet settlements, 
of treaties, of treacherous attacks, of a legal purchase 
(ep Dinah, § 3), of a great assembly gathered to hear 
the last admonition of the veteran Ephraimite leader 
(Josh. 24 ), and how he had set up the great stone under 
the terebinth ( v . 26). Shiloh, too, must have had its 
settlement stories to tell, especially how the great 
Ephraimitic shrine (see Ark) had been there; but 
these stories have perished (for a possible trace of a late 
story see Melciiizedek, § 3). When its temple was 
lying in ruins there was written (in circles of students 
who had never seen Shiloh) a book which explained 
that after Israel had conquered the whole of Canaan, 
they were assembled there by the successors of Moses 
and Aaron to set up a wonderful sacred tent and to 
distribute by lot the holy land (Josh. 18 1 14 1). 
Timnath-heres boasted that it was the resting-place of 
the great leader of Ephraim (see below). Shechem 
even claimed that near at hand were buried the bones of 
the great eponym of the house of Joseph (Josh. 2432, E). 

The legendary history was carried back still farther. 

Joseph, ihough he entered by way of Gilead, came from Egypt, 
where Ephraim and Manasseh were born. 2 In fact they were 
really Egyptian; but Jacob-Israel had adopted them (Gen. 48 
E). 3 Even before that, Joseph had been at Shechem and 
Dothan Goseph i. § 3), Jacob-Israel had founded the royal 
sanctuary at Bethel (Gen. 35 14 [J], and 28 18 [E]), and reared 
the sacred pillar at Shechem 4 (Gen. 33 20 [E]>, and Abraham had 
built altars at Shechem (Gen. 12 7 [J]), and at Bethel ( v . 8 [J]). 

It is pretty clear that Ephraim had forgotten how he 
came there. Some seem to have thought that before 
the Israelites known to history settled in Ephraim there 
were others, who eventually moved southward (see 
Simeon, Levi, Dinah, Judah). It was remembered 
that there had been more Danites on the western slopes 
of Ephraim than there were in later times (Dan, § •zff.). 
It is unlikely that it was believed that there had been a 

1 It has been suggested that in an earlier form of the text the 
‘Blessing’ of Jacob also perhaps mentioned not Joseph but 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Che. PS BA 21 243/ [’99]). 

2 This, however, may be merely an incident in the story, un¬ 
avoidable since Joseph, the hero, never left Egypt. 

3 Cp Bertholet, Stellung , 50. 

4 On ‘Jacob’s well’ see Svchar. 
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settlement of Amalekitcs. 1 On the other hand, it has 
been suggested that there may be a trace of an ancient 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Shechem (see Girzite). 
The evidence for the preponderating Canaanite element 
in Shechem has been referred to already. The ancient 
Canaanite city of Gezer, once an Egyptian fortress, 
which, we are told, became Israelite in the days of 
Solomon, was hardly in Mt. Ephraim ; but it belonged 
to Ephraim (see Gezer). Issachar may have been re¬ 
presented on Mt. Ephraim’s NE. slopes (see Issachar, 
§ 8). There were late Israelitish writers who thought 
that Asher, too, had its claims, and it has recently 
been suggested that there may really be traces of an 
early stay of people of Asher south of Carmel (see 
Asher, § 3). Timnath-heres is said to have been 
settled by Joshua (see Joshua i.). Of a clan of this 
name in historic times we have no evidence, and the 
same is true of Raiiab [q.v.]. On the extraordinarily 
meagre Ephraimite ' genealogy ’ in Chronicles and on 
its points of contact with other tribes, see below (§ 12). 

The extra-biblical hints are vague in the extreme 
and difficult to turn to account. 

„ , i. The long list of places conquered 

u-i- 1?i by Thotmes III. probably contains some 
biblical data. , — , . 

towns in central Ephraim. 

Flinders Petrie {Hist. Egypt 2 323-332) proposes a consider¬ 
able number of identifications, including, e.g., Shechem and 
several places near it ; Yerzeh, Teyaslr, and Raha in the NE ; 
and not a few places in the SW, from W. Der Ballu{ southwards. 

When the land of Ham was added to the Egyptian 
Empire it can hardly have sufficed to seize the towns 
on the margin : Y-ra-da (?), Mi-k-ti-ra (Mejdel Yaba? 
so WMM), Gezer (Ka-di'-ru, 104). Even if we could 
identify with certainty, however, many names of towns, 
we should still know nothing about the people who 
occupied them. Special interest and importance, 
however, attaches to two unidentified sites which, it 
would seem, must be in Ephraim—the much-discussed 
' Jacob-el ’ and ' Joseph-el.’ The reading ‘ Jacob’ may 
be treated as fairly sure; but that of ‘ Joseph ’ is 
questionable (see Joseph i. § 1). For the interpreta¬ 
tion of these names we must be content to wait for 
more light (see, for a suggestion, Jacob, § i). We may 
hope, however, that they havq something to tell us of 
the origin of Ephraim. 

ii. As the report of the early expedition of Amen- 
hotep II. contains nothing that casts light on our 
present problems, 2 our next data belong to the time of 
Amcnhotep IV. Unfortunately, though the Amarna 
correspondence tells us a good deal about the fortified 
towns in Palestine 3 and their conflicts, it sheds little 
light on the central highlands. Knudtzon's proposal 
to read mt Sa-ak-mi for Winckler's mdt-su la-a(?)-mi in 
letter 185, /. 10, however, brings the Habiri into 
connection with ‘ the land of Shechem ’ 4 in a very 
interesting way. 5 Moreover, we must remember that 
the tablets rescued from destruction are only some 
of those that were found at Tell el-Amarna. Those 
that were allowed to perish may have referred to 
other Ephraimite places. If, however, there really 
were few (if any) Egyptian fortresses in that tract, 

1 On Judg. 5 14 see below, § 8; on Judg. 12 15 (‘mountain 
of the Amalekite ’), see Pirathon, t. 

2 We have no details of Syrian expeditions of Thotmes IV. 
Amenhotep III. was engaged in other concerns. 

3 Ashkelon, Bif-Ninib (see Ir-heres), Aijalon, Zorah, Gimti 
(see Gath), Gezer, perhaps Beth-shean (see Knudtzon, Beitr. 
z. Assyr. 4 hi), Megiddo. 

4 The passage remains obscure. Knudtzon (/.<r.) says thatjablet 
185 is a continuation of 182. In addition to reading Sakmi 
for viat~su la-a(!)-mi he reads ma-sar-tu for Winckler’s ma-ku-ut 
in /. 7, and provisionally renders lines6£-n {KB 5 . no. 185) thus: 
and the people of Ginti are a garrison in Bitsani, and, indeed, 
we have to do (in the same way?) after Labaya and Sakmi have 
contributed (cp no. 180 I. 16) to the Habiri (so Knudtzon kindly 
informs the present writer). 

5 Are we to compare with this the story of Gen. 34 ? Accord¬ 
ing to Marquart {Philologus, suppl. bd. 7 62 ojff.), the Habiri 
immigration is to be brought into connection with the settlement 
of the Leah-tribes : Joseph came later. Cp Steuernagel, Josua % 
151 (in//A'). See Judah. 
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the FJabiri might be already settling there without our 
hearing of them. 1 

iii. The contests of Seti I. were in S. Phoenicia and 
Galilee. When we again get a glimpse of Palestine in 
the time of Ram(e)ses II. it is once more the border 
towns that are named : Heres, Luz, 6a-ma-sa-na. 2 

iv. To Ram(e)ses’ successor we owe what is perhaps 
the most interesting statement of all. ' Israel," says 
Merenptah, is devastated ; and ‘ Israel,’ it is to be 
noted, is not a place but a people. If we assume that 
the people referred to were settled in Ephraim, nothing 
very definite can be urged against the assumption— 
or for it 3 (cp Israel, § 7 ; Egypt, § 59). 

The cities mentioned in Ram(e)ses III.’s list seem to 
be Amorite, north of Galilee (As. u. Eur. 227). 

Until hieroglyphic or cuneiform (or Hittite) records 
shed some more light on the scene, accordingly, we 
must remain without definite information as to the 
early history of Ephraim. It is clear, however, that 
the girdle of Canaanite cities was of remote antiquity 
and practically certain that there were already towns up 
in the highlands—Shechem, perhaps Luz, and others. 
The population was no doubt mixed ; Habiri, although 
we have no certain mention of them, may have immi¬ 
grated there also. 

The earliest incontestable fact that Ephraim remem¬ 
bered was the great fight with Sisera; 4 but they may 
8 Earliest ^ ave known no more about who he was 

Memories than we do ( see SlsERA )* What P art 
Ephraim played in the great conflict, the 

condition of the text in Judg. 614 does not enable us to 
say with certainty. 5 Perhaps we should read : ‘ Out of 
Ephraim they went down into the plain.’ It is not 
likely that Ephraim supplied the leader (see Deborah). 

It was not only along its northern border that Ephraim 
was exposed to attack. The open valleys and easy 
fords, 6 which, when circumstances favoured, united it with 
Gilead, exposed it to the inroads 7 of the still nomadic 
peoples of the east. Stories were told at Opiiraii 
[ y.z>.] and elsewhere of heroic fights (see Gideon), 
and of spirited colonies sent out (see Manasseh). 
Pirathon 8 and Shamir, an unidentified place in 
Mount Ephraim, seem to have boasted that they had 
produced heroes in the time of old (see Abdon, Tola). 
The Shechemites even told of how they came, for a time, 
to have a tyrcuinos , and how they got rid of him again 
(Abimelech, 2). 

Of greatest historical importance was the life-and- 
death struggle with hated non-Semitic rivals (see Philis- 

9. Transition. TIN f s) ' . N l orl \ E P hra ™ claimed 
a share in the glory of the struggle 
of those dark days; but when the cloud lifts the 


1 C. Niebuhr also suggests that the Habiri were already 
settled in Mt. Ephraim (Der alte Orient 1 to). 

2 The pap. Anast. 1 ., however, appears to mention again ‘the 
mountain of Shechem' (As. u. Eur. 394, note to pp. 172-175). 

3 It has even been suggested that Yi-si-ra-al maybe not really 
Israel at all (see Jezreel i. § r). On the other hand Marquart 
(t.c.) inclines to explain the name as referring to the Leah-tribes, 
supposed to be still resident in central Palestine (see Judah). 

4 S. A. Fries (Sphinx, 1 214 [Upsala, ’97]), and Hommel 
(AHT, p. xiii n. 3) find a genuine tradition of a still earlier event 
in the quaint story in 1 Ch. 7 21^-25. See, however, below, § 12 
(towards end) and cp Beriah. 

5 J. Marquart (Fund. 6 [’96D, following Winckler (AOF 
1193) reads, 


VH? DH2K 'JO 
... <• T-, pppno VTV 130 00 

Out of Ephraim they descended into the plain 
Out of Machir went down leaders.’ 

So also Budde, KHC ad loc. P. Ruben (JQR 10 550yC) reads 


Dn\ooj/3 joooo nil Tans ocd d'tbn 00... 

6 There are said to be, between the Lake of Galilee and the 

Dead Sea, 54 fords: 5 near Jericho, the rest between 

W. ez-Zerka and the Lake of Galilee (Guthe, GVI 47). 

7 We read of attacks by Ammon, Moab, Midian, and Assyria, 
in addition to the Philistines and the Egyptians. Judah often 
escaped. 

8 Even if the view advocated in the article Pirathon be 
adopted, Abdon may perhaps be claimed for Mt. Ephraim. 
Abdon is Benjamite. 
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hegemony is passing to Benjamin. If the monarchy 
thus involved a loss to N. Ephraim, there was also a 
gain ; Gilead and Ephraim were bound together more 
closely (on earlier relations see Jephthah, §§ 3, 5 
[end]; Gad, § 2; Machir). Indeed when the 
disaster of Gilboa laid Israel once more at the feet of 
the Philistines, the connection with Gilead was found 
to be very valuable (see Ishbaal, i). How, exactly, 
Ephraim was brought under the sway of the state that 
was rising beyond the belt of Canaanite cities to the S., 
is not very clear (see David, § 6, Ishbaal, i, Abner, 
Israel, § 16 ff.). The skill and energy of David 
must have been great. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that he effected in Ephraim all that has been attributed 
to him by Winckler. Still the change must have been 
profound. How far there may have been an influx of 
people from the S. we cannot tell. Others besides 
Absalom (2 S. 13 23) may have acquired possessions in 
Mt. Ephraim. Although we must on general grounds 
assume that there were dialectical differences, chiefly in 
pronunciation, between the various Hebrew-speaking, 
as between other, communities—peculiarities of the 
Shibboleth type are universal—they cannot have had 
any effect on freedom of intercourse. The fixing of 
the capital at Jerusalem was most politic. It was 
perhaps in a belt hitherto unclaimed, scarcely ten miles 
from Bethel. Ephraim might regard it and the other 
Canaanite cities annexed as a gain in territory. The 
fairs at the great Ephraimite sanctuaries would now be 
open to people from Mt. Judah and the Negeb in a 
way that would hardly have been possible before. 
Ephraimite legend became enriched. Abraham, e.g ., it 
came to be said, had built an altar at Shechem (Gen. 
127 [J]) and at Bethel ( v. 8 [J]). 

Many interesting questions arise. 


When did the general interweaving of legends take place? 
How was it possible to deposit the great Ephraimite shrine 
in Jerusalem? (see Ark). How did Ephraim act in the 
Absalom rebellion and in that of Sheba? How was Solomon’s 
‘overseer of the whole house of Joseph’ related to his prefect 
of Ephraim? The former, of course, had his official residence 
at the natural centre of the land, Shechem. The latter, whether 
or not he was a son of Zadok and of Beth-horon (see Ben-Hur), 
may have resided nearer Jerusalem (see also below, § 12). 


The final schism cannot have taken anyone by 
surprise (Jeroboam, § 1 ; Solomon, § 2 ; Israel, § 
10 Monarchv 28 >' The old ro >’ al cit - v of Shechem 

iu. iuuudiLiiy. was natura „ y the scene of (he negotia _ 

tions and the first seat of the monarchy of Ephraim. 1 
The links between Gilead and Ephraim, geographical 
and historical, were too close to be severed now. The 
kingdom of Ephraim included Gilead. That is to 
say, Gilead, if it befriended David (against Judah ? see 
Mahanaim), would not go out of its way to help 
his sons. For two eventful centuries Ephraim main¬ 
tained a real or nominal independence. How it sub¬ 
ordinated Judah, contended with Aram, allied itself 
with Phoenicia, was distracted by constant dynastic 
changes and yet reached a high level of civilization 
and produced a wonderful literature, is told elsewhere. 

Shechem, indeed, centre of the land though it was, 
was not able to maintain itself as the capital. It may 
not have been quite suitable from a military point of 
view. It had to yield to Tirzah (an important but 
somewhat tantalising place-name, see Tirzah) and then 
to Samaria, which was well able to stand even a regular 
siege. In historical times the great sanctuaries were 
Bethel and Gilgal. See also Gibeon, Shiloh. That 
any attempt was made to centralise religious festivals at 
one sanctuary in Ephraim there is no evidence. 

A. Duff, however, has propounded 2 the interesting theory 
that such a project had been conceived,—that indeed the kernel 
of the book of Deuteronomy originated in Ephraim, and that the 
(now) unnamed sanctuary meant in it was originally that of 
Shechem (see now Tkeol. 0/OT, 225 39 n., 50 n., 59./I). 


1 On the Egyptian incursion see Shishak. 

2 In a paper read before the Society of Historical Theology, 
Oxford (’96). 
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However that may be, there must have been other 
great thinkers besides Hosea. Ephraim produced a 
Decalogue and a longer code (see Exodus ii. 
§ 3), and must have had otherwise a share in 
the development of that mass of ritualistic prescrip¬ 
tion which was ultimately codified in Judah (see 
Law Literature). If it had its Elis, 1 Samuels, 
and Elishas, whom legend loved to glorify, we must 
not forget the men of name unknown whose only 
memorial is their work : the work of its story-tellers, 
annalists, poets, and other representatives of social or 
religious movements, whose achievements are dealt 
with elsewhere. We probably under-estimate rather 
than over-estimate the debt of Judah to Ephraim. 2 

See Historical Literature; Poetical Literature; 
Elisha; Elijah; Prophet; Idolatry. 

The accessibility to the outer world, however, to 
which Ephraim owed its rapid advance, occasioned also 
its fall. In the struggle with Aram, it lost much ; and 
when Aram was swamped in the advancing tide of 
Assyrian conquest another great turning-point in 
Ephraim’s history was at hand. How, precisely, it was 
affected by the Assyrian conquest, how it fared when the 
Semitic Empire passed to Persia, what befel it during 
the long struggles between Ptolemy and Seleucid, 
Seleucid and Maccabee, Palestinian and Roman, will be 
discussed elsewhere (see Samaria, and cp Israel). 

On the late notion of a Messiah called ‘ Ephraim,’ 3 or ‘son of 
Ephraim,’ 4 or ‘son of Joseph,’ etc., alongside of the ‘son of 
David' (m p rnya) see Hamburger, RE, artt. ‘ Messias- 
leiden ’ and * Messias Sohn Joseph ’; cp Messiah ; Joseph 
[husband of Mary]. 


Great difficulty in the way of a true knowledge of the 
history of Ephraim is occasioned by its rivalry with 
,, . , Judah. This has distorted the 

. s oun ary. p erS p ecdv6| broken the outlines, and 
tinged the colour, of the picture that has reached us. 
A. Bernstein tried to show how Ephraimite patriotism 
might account for many points in the patriarch stories. 
It is certain that Ephraim has suffered at the hands of 
the writers of Judah. The account of the occupation 
of the Ephraim highlands in Joshua is surprisingly 
meagre. All that lies N. of Bethel is passed over in 
silence (cp Joshua ii. § 9). The indications of the 
boundary of Ephraim as they appear in the post-exilic 
book are very incomplete and only partly intelligible. 
The critical analysis is still disputed. Great confusion 
prevails, and the text is bad. Apparently the southern 
border is represented as reaching from the Jordan 
at Jericho up to Bethel [Betin), to Ataroth Addar 
('Atdra ?; see Archites, Ataroth, 2), down west¬ 
wards to the territory of the Japhletite (Palti) and of 
the Beth-h6rons (Bet'Ur), and on to Gezer (Tell 
dezer) and the sea. The northern boundary is given 
eastwards and westwards from [the plain of] Mich- 
methath (el-Makhnal). Eastward it reaches to 
Taanath-SHILOH (Tana), on to JANOHAH (Kh. 
Yanun), Ataroth (unidentified), Naarath ('Ain 
Samiehl), Jericho and the Jordan; westwards it pro¬ 
ceeds from ' Asher of the Michmethath ’ (see Asher ii.) 
east of Shechem southwards to En-Tappuah, and the 
course of the Kanah ( IV. Kanah ?), and on to the 
sea (177-9). One of the writers who have contributed 
to the account just sketched, however, is aware that this 
representation is somewhat arbitrary (cp above, § 5, i.), 
and so he proposes (Josh. 16 9) to give a list of 
Ephraimite cities beyond the Manassite border. Some 
editor has unfortunately removed the list. The list of 
Ephraimite cities, too, that E must have given has been 
removed. 

P's 4 genealogy * of Ephraim is not only very meagre 


1 Are we to add Moses? Guthe says yes (GVI 22). 

2 A. Duff throws out the suggestion that Nahum may have 
been of northern descent ( of> . cit. 2 36 46). 

3 rt’C’D O'lSN* See the statements in Pesikta Rahbathi 
(ed. Friedmann, 161 £). 

4 Targ. Jon. on Ex. 40 ix. 


(cp above, §11) but also somewhat obscure. We have 

12 Genealogies il in two forms :1 in Nu * 26 3 sf and, 
12 . Genealogies. ^ reproduced 5y the chronicler, in 

1 Ch. 7 20-25. 

A study of the variants in © and Pesh. and of the re¬ 
petitions (noticed by A. C. Hervey) 2 in MT, leads to 
the following hypothetical results (reached independently 
of Hervey ; see further JQR vol. 13, Oct. [1900]). 

Bered (v. 20) should l;e deleted as a corruption of Becher 
\g.v.\ which has strayed hither from the genealogy of Benjamin. 
Zabad is simply a duplicate of Bered, and Ezer of Elead. The 
middle letter (sh) of Resheph ( v . 25) belongs really to the next 
name, Telah. What is left—Reph—is a duplicate of Rephah 
list 


(see below). Thus emended the list stands 


( v . 20' 


'fc 


20) SI 

21) T 
25) SI 


Shuthelah, 

Tahath, 

Shuthelah, 


Tahath, 
Shuthelah, 
Tahan, 


Eleadah. 

Elead (or Ezer), 
Lad an. 


We have thus simply a triplet written thrice. The third name 
may be really Eleadah or (so Pesh. in v. 21) Eleazer : Azariah, 
Klostermann has suggested, may have been the name of 
Solomon’s prefect over Ephraim, perhaps of Beth-horon (cp 
Ben-Hur) ; see below, and above, § 9 (end). 

The middle name appears here and elsewhere (in the gene¬ 
alogy of Samuel; and in that of Reuel the Midianite) in many 
forms : Tahath, Tohu, Tahan, Nahath. The last may he what 
the Chronicler wrote : note the story of the Ephraimiles who 
descended against Gath (nrD = ‘ descend ’). 

The triplet is followed by an appendix—the ‘prince’ of 
Ephraim and its great hero. 

The Ephraimite clans mentioned in the historical books are 
few: Nahath or Tahath, Zuph (in one genealogy of Samuel; 
the first also a ‘son of Reuel,’ Gen. 3 ( 5 13 17), Nebat (cp Jero¬ 
boam i.). On the story in w . 21 />-23 see Beriah, 2 f. 

Between the recurring triplets and the genealogical appendix 
there is a list of towns: the Beth-horons (see above, § n)and 
. . . and Hepher (?), founded perhaps by Eleazar. 4 In the blank, 
MT has Uzzen-sheerah. Perhaps we should read Ir-serah (cp 
0L) or Ir-heres. The degree of probability of the suggestions in 
§ 12 varies. Several seem almost certain. 

To the ‘ genealogical ’ list are appended two geogra¬ 
phical lists : v. 28, a pentad of Ephraimite border towrns 

„ . m T . . mentioned in Joshua, with the addition 

13. Town Lists. of Ai . and v _ 29 a pentad Qf tQwns 

which Manasseh was unable to occupy (=Josh. 17 n = 
Judg. I27). 

Of other towns that must have been in Ephraim we 
find mention of Migron (Makrun), Gibeah of Phinehas 
(Jibid), Gibbeath - ha - araloth, Baal - Hazor. 
Ramah ( er-Rdrn) was fortified by Baasha against Judah. 
It has been suggested that Jericho was fortified by Jehu 
against the Aramaeans (Jehu, § 3). 

Many of the most famous Ephraimite sanctuaries 
were in the part of Ephraim that was called Benjamin 
(q.v., § 6); but the holy mountains Ebal, Gerizim, 
and Carmel must always have had a high place in 
the regard of Israel. Ramah ( Beit-Rima ), Shiloh, 
Shechem, Ophrah, Timnath-heres, and Samaria must all 
have had important sanctuaries. We perhaps learn 
incidentally of the destruction of some unnamed 
Ephraimite sanctuary in the story of the founding of 
Dan. H. w. h. 


EPHRAIM (D^SS, §§ 100, 107 ; e<J>p<MA\ [BA], 
fOc|>p. [L]), a city near Baal-Hazor (see Hazor, 2), 
mentioned in the story of Absalom (2 S. 13 23 ; see 
Dr. TBS, ad loc .). Possibly the name should be 
’Ephraim, with *ain for aleph (d"£J/ ; 5 cp <£> L ), and the 
place identified with Ephron in 2 Ch. 13 19 (see Ephron, 
i. 1). So, cautiously, Buhl (p. 177), who also thinks 
the same city may be meant (1) in 1 Macc. 11 34 (where 
the governments of Apherema [,q.v.~\, Lydda, and 
Ramathem are said to have been added to Judaea from 
Samaria) ; (2) in Jn. 11 54 (where Jesus is said to have 
‘ withdrawn to the country near the wilderness, to a 
city called Ephraim ’ [bippaifx, all editors, but NL, Vet 
Lat., Vg., Memph. t<pptpi\) ; and (3) in Jos. BJ iv. 99 


1 The omission of it in Gen. 4(5 [MT] may be due to P’s 
mentioning only ‘ grandsons’ of Jacob (cp Manasseh). 

2 The Genealogies 0/ our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

361-364 l’ 53 k . . . . 

3 <£5l gives the names in line 2 in the same order asm 1 and 3. 

4 For rnttt? mm ♦ W'3 read perhaps jon nc’R ‘ inn or rather 

irN Kin* inn- , . 

8 On the proverb about bringing straw to Ephraim 
see Jakkes. 
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EPHRAIM, GATE OF 

(Bethel and ’Etpptu/i, two ‘small cities’ taken by 
Vespasian). 

A village called Efrem is defined by Jerome (OS '94 7) as 
being 5 R. m. E. of Bethel; Eus. (222 40) writes the name 
ad>py jA(?). We also hear (118 30) of an Efrma, 20 R. m. N. of 
Olia. This position agrees well with that of the modern et - 
Taiyibeh, which occupies a splendid (and no doubt ancient) 
site crowning a conical hill on a high ridge 4 m. NE. of Bethel 
(BR 2 121 427). See Ophrah. 

These identifications, however, are by no means all 
certain. The site of Baal-hazor, and therefore also of 
Ephraim in 2 S. l.c ., cannot be said to be fixed. 
Indeed, the reading may perhaps be questioned (for 
analogies see Mahanaim) ; Gratz would read ‘in the 
valley (pDJQ) of Rephaim.' The * city’ in Jn. 11 54 also 
is very doubtful (for different views see Keim, Jesu 
von Nazar a, 37, n. 2). It is even possible that the 
Greek text is corrupt, and that eppaipt. arose out of an 
indistinctly written lepeix^- 1 By this hypothesis we 
can reconnect Jn. with the Synoptic tradition. Keim’s 
remarks (/ esus von Nazara , 37) may be compared with 
those of Ewald in Gesch. Christus , 416. The ‘round¬ 
about journey’ of which Ewald speaks may be 
avoided by the view here proposed. There is nothing 
in the context of Jn. 11 54 to favour the view that the 
evangelist is at all influenced by Lk.’s statement 
(952/.) that Jesus took the route by Samaria to Jeru¬ 
salem. Cp Jericho. t. k. c. 

EPHRAIM, GATE OF (DnDX W), 2 K. 14 i 3 
Neh. 816. See Jerusalem. 

EPHRAIM, WOOD OF; or (RV) FOREST OF 
(DHipX TIT). The scene of the battle between ‘the 
peopie of Israel’ and the ‘servants of David’ (2S. 
186 f). For ' Ephraim ’ (Zppaifx [BA]) <£} L has /xaaivav 
' Mahanaim,’ which Klostermann adopts. Certainly it 
is not very probable that Ephraim should have given its 
name to * a wood or jungle on the eastern side ’ (GASm. 
HG 335) ; the reference to Judg. 124 implies a doubtful 
view of that passage (see Moore, ad loc .). ‘ Maha¬ 

naim,’ however, has the appearance of an attempt at 
correction. More probably the original reading was 
D\xsi, * Rephaim.’ Where should we more naturally 
expect to find this name ? The converse error has been 
pointed out in Is. 17 s (SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ Heb. 195). 

‘ Jungle ’ (so H. P. Smith) seems hardly the best word 
(cp Tristram’s and Oliphant’s descriptions of the forest of 
\Ajlun). The site cannot be determined without a study 
of the whole narrative. See Mahanaim. t. k. c. 

EPHRAIN (p_?l>), 2 Ch. 13 19 AV RV^-, RV 
Ephron i. 1. 

EPHRATH (rnBK, Gen. 48 7 f) or Ephrathah 
(nrnax, AV Ephratah; e<J>p[6 B * AL ]). 

1. The place near which Rachel died and was buried 
is called in MT Ephrath (Gen. 35 16 19 48 7) ; but we 
should probably read Beeroth (mwa). See Rachel, 
§ 2 ; Joseph i. § 3. 

2. Another name of Bethlehem [q.v ., § 3], or per¬ 
haps rather a name of the district of Bethlehem, Ps. 1326 
( ev(ppada [A] -ra [R vid -]), Mic. 5 i Ru. 4 n Josh. 15 59 
(only <£>, eppada [BAL]) ; ethnic Ephrathite ('nn2R, 
e<t>paOaiQS [BAL]), Ru. I2 1 S. 17 12 (eppadai* ov [A]). 
In Ps. l.c. and Mic. l.c. the reading is uncertain. On 
1 S. li 1 K. 11 26 Judg. 12 s, see Ephraim i. § 5, i. 

3. ‘Wife’ of Caleb, 1 Ch. 2 19 (ecppad [BL], <Ppa6 
[A]) 24 (see Caleb-Ephrathah) 50 44. The passages 
reflect the post-exilic age, when the Calebites had 
migrated from the Negeb of Judah to the districts sur¬ 
rounding Jerusalem. Was Ephrath a clan-name ? See 
Caleb, § 3. 

1 The phrase ‘the Jews’ in Jn. 11 54, as usually in the Fourth 
Gospel (so Plummer, St. John , 72), means ‘the opponents of 
Jesus among the Jews’ (cp Jew). The people of Jericho seem 
to have been to a large extent friendly to Jesus, and were there¬ 
fore in so far ‘ Israelites indeed,’ rather than ‘ Jews/ Strabo, 
too ( 16 2), speaks of the mixed population of Jericho, like that of 
Galilee and Samaria. 


EPICUREANS 

EPHRON (fm>, Kt.; jnsy, Kr.; ecfcpWN [BAL]). 

1. One of the places won by Abijah, king of Judah, 
from Jeroboam, king of Israel (2 Ch. 13 19 RV, AV 
Ephrain). Since the ending -aim or -ain sometimes 
interchanges with -on, and since Ephron or Ephrain 
(RV m £-) was near Bethel, some critics identify it with 
the city of Ephraim (although Ephraim in MT begins 
with n not y ; see Ephraim ii.). 

2. Ephron (epptov [ANV]; cp the Manassite Epher, 
3), a city on the E. of Jordan, between Carnaim and 
Scythopolis, attacked and destroyed by Judas the Mac- 
cabee in his expedition to Gilead (1 Macc. 546-53 2 Macc. 
1227/. ; cp Jos. Ant.x ii. 85) is probably the 7 eppovs 
or 7 eppotiv (cp 7 epvpovv, 2 Macc. 12 13) of Polybius 
(v. 70 12). We are told that it lay in a narrow pass 
which it dominated in such a manner that the Jews 
‘ must needs pass through the midst of it. ’ This 
description will not suit Kal’at er-Rabad with which 
Seetzen identified it, but agrees perfectly wfith the watch- 
tower called Kasr Wady el-Ghafr, which completely 
commands the road at a certain point of the deep 
Wady el-Ghafr (W. of Irbid, towards the Wady el- 
\Arab), on which see Schumacher, Northern Ajliin , 
pp. 179, 181. So first Buhl, Geog. p. 256 ; Tojogr. 
d. NO Jordanlandes, 17 f. See Camon, Gephyron. 

3. Mount Ephron (jnry -in ; e<ppuv [BAL]), a dis¬ 
trict on the northern frontier of Judah (Josh. 15 g) 
between Nephtoah and Kirjath-jearim (cp the Judahite 
name Epher, 2). If the latter places are Lifta and 
Karyat el-'Enab respectively, Mt. Ephron should be 
the range of hills on the W. side of the Wady Bet- 
Hanina, opposite Lifta, which is on the E. side (see, 
however, Nephtoah). Conder, however, thinks (in 
accordance with his identifications of Nephtoah and 
Kirjath-jearim) of the ridge W. of Bethlehem, and (in 
Hastings’ DB ) does not even mention any rival view. 

According to MT the district in question had ‘cities.’ is 
supported by ©l [eirl xoi/xa? opovs c<£p.] and apparently by © A 
[opovs €</>p.]); but ny may be a dittogram of “in (Che.); ©b 
does not express ‘cities.’ Two other (probable) mentions of 
‘ mount Ephron ’ should be noticed. One is in Josh. 15 10 (see 
Jearim, Mount) ; the other is Judg. 12 15 (see Pirathon). 

EPHRON (fflSP, * young gazelle ’ ? see Epher ; §§ 
68, 77 ; e<J>p 60 N [BADEFL]), b. Zohar, a Hittite, the 
seller of the cave of Machpelah, Gen. 238 ^ 25 9 4929 f. 
[P], As to the question in what sense, or with how 
much justice, he is called a Hittite, see Hittites, § i f 

EPICUREANS (01 eTTlKOypiOi [Ti. WH]), Acts 
17 18. What opinions the Epicureans really held do 
not now concern us, but only what faithful Jews or 
Jewish Christians believed them to hold. This is how 
Josephus describes the Epicureans,—* who cast provid¬ 
ence out of life, and deny that God takes care of human 
affairs, and hold that the universe is not directed with a 
view to the continuance of the whole by the blessed and 
incorruptible Being, but that it is carried along auto¬ 
matically and heedlessly’ (Ant.x. 11 7). Some, both in 
ancient and in modern times, have thought that the 
system, thus ungently characterized, is referred to in 
Ecclesiastes [q. v. , § 13]. Jerome remarks (on Eccles. 
97-9), ‘ Et haec, inquit aliquis, loquatur Epicurus, et 
Aristippus et Cyrenaici et cseterae pecudes Philoso- 
phorum. Ego autem, mecum diligenter retractans, 
invenio,’ 1 etc. According to Jerome, then, the author 
of Ecclesiastes only mentions the ideas of these 
‘ brutish ’ philosophers in order to refute them. In 
later times certainly the leaders of Judaism could find 
no more reproachful designation for an apostate than 
onip’EK Epikuros. The author of Ecclesiastes, how¬ 
ever, is not a sufficiently fervent Jew to justify us in 
assuming that he would altogether reject Epicurean 
ideas, if they came before him. A fervent Christian, 
like Paul, doubtless did reject them, if he ever came into 
contact with them. Did he, then, encounter these ideas ? 

1 OJera , ii. (1699), Comm, in Eccles. 
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From Acts 17 18 (if the narrative is historical) we only 
learn that certain Epicurean and Stoic philosophers met 
with him (auv^aWov clvt $) 1 —observe in passing the 
precedence given to the Epicureans. There is nothing 
in the sequel to suggest that he held any conferences 
with them ; the speech beginning ' Men of Athens ’ 
(*Av5pes 'A0 t}voIoi) is plainly not intended for them. 
It looks as if the reference to the philosophers were 
merely a touch suggested by the writer’s imagination, 
which he did not permit to exercise any influence on 
the following narrative. That Paul had examined and 
rejected Epicureanism elsewhere, is probable enough. 
See Athens, § 2, Hellenism, § 9. t. k. c. 

EPILEPTIC (c€Ahni&zom€NOc), Mt. 424 1715 
RV. See Medicine. 

EPIPHANES (€TTI<|>&nhc)> 1 Macc. 1 10. See 

Antiochus, 2. 

EPISTOLARY LITERATURE 

* Letters ’ and ‘ Epistles ’ (§§ 1-3). Letters (§ 6 /.). 

Extra-biblical (§ 4). Epistles (§ 8 f.)l 

OT terms (§ 5). Literature (§ 10). 

For the understanding of any document a knowledge 
of its true character and object is essential. Thus, 

1. The problem. f or exampI ®' K »’ ptian ex P lora,io " 

^ brings to light a papyrus fragment 

containing a negotiation between a Roman emperor 
and an Alexandrian gymnasiarch, 2 we cannot under¬ 
stand or appreciate it accurately until we know the 
general character of the writing to which it presumably 
belonged. If it is a fragment from the record of an 
actual negotiation in which a Roman emperor took 
part, it becomes a historical document of first import¬ 
ance ; if it is merely a scrap from a work by a writer of 
fiction, it falls into a wholly different category. 

The NT contains a large number of writings which 
are usually referred to as ‘Epistles.’ The designation 
seems so plain and self-evident that to many scholars 
it has suggested no problem at all. A problem, 
nevertheless, there is, of great literary and historical 
interest, underlying this seemingly simple word. We 
cannot go far in the study of the history of literature 
before we become aware that alongside of the real 
* letter,’ which in its essential nature is non-literary, 
there is a product of art, the literary letter, which may 
for convenience be called the epistle. The problem is 
in each case to determine the category to which such 
writings belong ; are they all ' letters' ? or are they all 
‘ epistles’ ? or are both classes represented? First, let 
us realise the distinction more clearly. 

The function of the letter is to maintain intercourse, in 
writing, between persons who are separated by distance. 

. Essentially intimate, individual, and per- 

* f sonal, the letter is intended exclusively 

11 xx > for the eyes of the person (or persons) 

* to whom it is addressed, not for publica¬ 
tion. It is non-literary, as a lease, a will, a day-book 
are non-literary. It differs in no essential particular from 
a spoken conversation ; it might be called an anticipation 
of telephonic communication. It concerns no one but 
the writer and the correspondent to whom it is addressed. 
So far as others are concerned, it is supposed to be 
secret and sacred. As with life itself, its contents 

are infinitely varied. The form also exhibits endless 
variety, although many forms have specialised them¬ 
selves in the course of the ages and are not unfrequently 
met with in civilisations widely separated and seemingly 
quite independent of each other. Neither contents nor 
form, however, are the determining factors in deciding 

1 EV’s rendering ‘encountered him’ is to be preferred to 
Ramsay’s * engaged in discussions with him.’ Cp Acts 20 14; 
Jos. Ant. i. 123. Would not ‘discussed with him’ be <rvve- 
^aAAoi' 7rpo5 auroi/ (see Acts 415)? 

2 Cp Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri , pt. i., 
p. 62 Jf., no. xxxiii. verso [’98], with Deissmann’s observations 
in TLZ 23 602 Jf. (’98). 
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whether a given writing is to be considered a letter or 
not. Equally immaterial is it whether the document 
be written on clay or on stone, on papyrus or on parch¬ 
ment, on wax or on palm-leaves, on scented note-paper 
or on an international post-card; whether it be couched 
in the conventional forms of the period ; whether it be 
written by a prophet or by a beggar ; all such con¬ 
siderations leave its special character unaffected. 1 The 
one essential matter is the purpose it is intended to 
serve—frank intercourse between distant persons. 
Every letter, however short and poor, will from its 
very nature be a fragment of the vie intime of mankind. 
The non-literary, personal, intimate character of the 
letter must constantly be borne in mind. 

There is a sharp distinction between the letter as thus 
understood and the ‘ literary ’ letter which we find it 
* . convenient to designate by the more 

'ofw^d^ technical word ‘epistle.’ The epistle is 
4 . , a literary form, an expression of the 

P * artistic faculty, just as are the drama, 
the dialogue, the oration. All that it has in common 
with the letter is its form ; in other respects they differ 
so widely that we might almost resort to paradox and 
say that the epistle is the exact opposite of the letter. 
The matter of the epistle is destined for publicity. If 
the letter is always more or less private and confidential 
the epistle is meant for the market-place: every one 
may and ought to read it ; the larger the number 
of the readers, the more completely has it fulfilled its 
purpose. All that in the letter—address and so forth 
—is of primary importance, becomes in the epistle 
ornamental detail, merely added to maintain the illusion 
of this particular literary form. A real letter is seldom 
wholly intelligible to us until we know to whom it is 
addressed and the special circumstances for which it 
was written. To the understanding of most epistles 
this is by no means essential. The epistle differs from 
the letter as the historical play differs from a chapter 
of actual history, as the carefully composed funeral 
oration in honour of a king differs from the stammering 
words of comfort a father speaks to his motherless child, 
as the Platonic dialogue differs from the unrestrained 
confidential talk of friend with friend—in a word, as 
art differs from nature. The one is a product of 
literary art, the other is a bit of life. 

Of course intermediate forms will occur ; such as the professed 
letter, in which the writer is no longer unrestrained, free from 
self-consciousness in which with some latent feeling that he is 
a great man, he has the public eye in view and coquettes with 
the publicity which his words may perhaps attain. Such 
letters are no letters, and with their artificiality and insin¬ 
cerity exemplify exactly what real letters should never be. 

A great variety alike of letters and of epistles has 
come down to us from antiquity. The survival of a 
... letter is, strictly speaking, non-normal 

. cien and exceptional. The true letter is from 

letters and . v , , . . 

... its very nature ephemeral—ephemeral 

epis es. as t jj e h anc i vv hich wrote it or the eye 
for which it was meant. It is to piety or to chance 
that we owe the preservation of such letters. The 
practice of collecting the written remains of great men 
after their death is indeed an old one. 

In Greek literature, the earliest instance of publication of 
such a collection is held to be that of the letters of Aristotle 
( ob . 322 b.c.), which was made soon after his death. Whether 
the still extant Letters of Aristotle 2 contain any fragments of 
the genuine collection is indeed a question. On the other hand 
the letters of Isocrates {oh, 338 B.C.) which have come down 3 to 
us are probably genuine in part; and we have also genuine 
letters of Epicurus (ob. 270 B.c.), among them the fragment of a 
perfectly charming little note to his child, 4 worthy to be compared 
with Luther’s letter to his little boy Hanschen. 5 Among 

the Romans it will be enough to refer to the multitude of letters 


1 See Deissmann, Bibetstudien , 190. 

2 Published by Hercher (Epistolographi Grcrci, 172-174 (‘73]). 

3 See Hercher, op. tit. 319-336. 

4 See Usener, Epicurea , 154 (’87); also Deissmann, BibeL 
studien , 219 f. 

8 See Luther^Briefe in A uswahl urtd Uebcrsetzung , herausg. 
von C. A. Hase, 224 f. (’67). 
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of Cicero (ob . 43 b.c.) of which four collections, brought together 
and published after his death, have come down to us. 

As compared with such letters of famous men a value 
in some respects still greater attaches to the numerous 
letters of obscure men and women, dating from the 
third century B.C. to the eighth A.D., which have 
become known to us through recent papyrus finds in 
Egypt. 1 They have, to begin with, the inestimable 
advantage that the originals themselves have reached 
us. N° r is this all. The writers had absolutely no 
thought of publication, so we may take- it that their 
self-portraiture is wholly unconscious and sincere. The 
light they throw upon the essence and the form of the 
letter in ancient times 2 is important, and is of value in 
the investigation of the letters found in the OT or the 
NT. 

That ancient epistles have survived in large numbers 
is not surprising. The literary epistle is not intended 
to be ephemeral. From the outset it is published in 
several copies and so has less chance of disappearing 
than the private letter. The epistle, moreover, is a 
comparatively easy form of literary effort. It is subject 
to no severe laws of style or strict rules of prosody ; all 
that the essay needs is to be fitted with the requisite 
formulas of the letter and to be provided with an 
address. Any dabbler could write an epistle, and 
thus the epistle became one of the favourite forms of 
literature, and remains so even at the present day. 

Among ancient ‘ Epistolographers ’ we have, for example, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch in Greek, and L. 
Annaeus Seneca and th* younger Pliny in Roman, literature, 
not to speak of the poetical epistles of a Lucilius, a Horace, or 
an Ovid. 

Specially common was the epistle in the literature of 
magic and religion. 

Another fact of literary history requires notice here : 
the rise of pseudonymous epistolography. In the early 
period of the empire, especially, epistles under names 
other than those of the real authors were written in 
great numbers, not by impostors, but by unknown 
literati who for various honest reasons did not care to 
give their own names. 3 They wrote * Epistles ’ of Plato 
and Demosthenes, Aristotle and Alexander, Cicero and 
Brutus ; it would be perverse to brand offhand as frauds 
such products of a certainly not very original literary 
activity. Absolute forgeries undoubtedly there were ; 
but it is equally certain that the majority of the ‘ pseud¬ 
onymous ’ epistles of antiquity are products of a widely 
spread, and in itself inoffensive, literary custom. 4 

We now come to the question whether the biblical 
' epistles' admit of being separated into the two distinct 
classes just mentioned. 

The immense masses of cuneiform writing which have 
recently been brought to light abundantly show that 
5 OT terms e pi sto ^ ar y correspondence was exten¬ 
sively practised by the people using 
that script from very early times. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find frequent mention of letters in the OT. 

The Hebrew terms so rendered are (r) : * 150 , sepher , 2 S. 11 14 
2 K. 5 5 Jer. 29 1 ; in Is. 37 14 39 1, where MT gives 0"12D> the 
text is corrupt (see SBOT y ‘Isaiah,’ Heb.); ‘ letters' = 0 '*]Sp> 
stpharim , 1 K. 21 8 Esth. 1 22, etc. 

(2) 0303 , pithgam , Esth. 1 2o(see Meyer, Entst. 23); in Bibl. 
Aram. Ezra 4 17 57 Dan. 4 14 [17], etc. 

• (3) nistewan , Ezra 47 7 11 (see Meyer, op. cit. 22); 

in Bibl. Aram. Ezra 4 18, etc. 

(4) 'iggtreth, Neh. 27 Esth. 9 26, etc. (see Meyer, op. cit. 

22); in Bibl. Aram. inSN*, Ezra 4 8 11 56 . 

1 A selection of such papyrus-letters will be found in Deiss- 
mann, Bib.-stud ., 209-216. 

2 There is thus a promise of good results in the theme pro¬ 
posed for its prize essay by the Heidelberg Faculty of Philosophy 
in 1898-99 : ‘ On the basis of a chronological survey of the Greek 
private letters which have been brought to light in recent 
papyrus finds, to characterise and set forth historically the forms 
of the Greek epistolary style.’ 

3 Cp Deissmann, Bib.-stud. 199 ff. 

4 A well-known modern instance is that of the famous 
* Letters of Junius.’ 


The Ass. terms for ‘ letter’ are duppu{ tahlet; cp Syr. dappa), 
whence dupsa 7 ~ru (Heb. IDS!?), ‘scribe,’ and egirtu (cp no. 4 
above). 1 n A m. Tab. 50 rev. 30 supdru * message ’ or ‘ missive ’ 
is virtually duppu ‘ letter ’ (rev. 17). This suggests that sepher 
(see 1) may be a loan-word ; cp Scribe. In <£>, besides ena- 
otoAi), we find / 3 i/ 3 Aiov (2 S. 11 14), / 3 i/ 3 Aos (Jer. 29 1), prjtTti 
(Ezra 57 ), 8 taTayfjia(Ezra 7 11), <J>opoA 6 'yo?(Ezra 4 18), and ypd/x/xa; 
cp Acts 28 21 (pi.). 


Special interest attaches to the cases in which the 
actual text of the letters is professedly given, as in 
rvr 1 ++ 2 S. llis (David’s letter to Joab about 

6. ui letters. Uriah ), iK . 21 9 / (Jezebel to the 

elders about Naboth), 2 K. 5 5/! (king of Aram to king 
of Israel), 2 K. IO2/. 6 (Jehu to the authorities of 
Samaria). 


On the letter of Jeremiah in Jer. 29 , see Jeremiah ii.; on 
that of Elijah in 2 Chr. 21 12-15, see Jehoram, 2; on the 
official letters in Ezra 4 9 ff. 17 ff. 5 jff, see Ezra, ii., § 6; and 
on the letter of Nebuchadrezzar in Dan. 4 , see Daniel ii. 


Many instances occur also in the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic books of the OT, especially in Macca¬ 
bees. In the last-named books in particular, we find, 
exactly as in Greek and Roman literature, 1 letters, 
mostly official, embodied word for word in the historical 
narrative. It would be wrong to cast doubt on the 
genuineness of such insertions on this ground alone. 
In many cases, it is true, they are in all likelihood 
spurious (ep Maccabees, First, § 10); but in some 
instances we are constrained to accept them. The de¬ 
cision must rest in each case on internal evidence alone. 

Turning now to the NT, we find in Acts two 
letters which, like those in Maccabees, are introduced 
■NTT 1 ++ into a P rofes sedly historical narrative : 

7. N1 letters. the letter of the apost i es and e i ders to 
the Gentile Christian brethren in Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia (15 23-29), and that of Claudius Lysias to Felix 
(2326-30). The question of their genuineness must be 
decided by the same rules of criticism as apply to the 
cases mentioned in the preceding section (see, for 
example, Community of Goods, § 16/). In both 
cases the documents, at any rate, claim to be true letters. 

Turning next to the other writings which frankly bear 
the designation epistolce in the NT, we must again 
bear in mind the distinction already established between 
‘letters’ and ‘epistles.’ It is accordingly not enough 
if we are able merely to establish the existence of a 
group of epistolce; the question as to their definite 
character remains. The answer must be supplied in 
each case by the writing itself. In some cases not 
much reading between the lines is necessary for this ; 
and even in those cases where the answer is not quite 
obvious, it is, for the most part, possible to arrive at 
something more than a mere non liquet. 

(a) To begin with, the Epistle to Philemon stands 
out unmistakably as a letter, and it is as a self-revelation 
of the great apostle that it possesses a unique value for 
all time. If (as seems very probable) Rom. 16 is to be 
taken as being in reality a separate letter, addressed by 
Paul to Ephesus, it also is an unmistakable example of 
that class of writing. (b) Philippians also is a true 
letter ; it becomes intelligible only when referred to a 
perfectly definite and unique epistolary situation. The 
same remark applies to Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Colossians (and Ephesians). They are indeed more 
didactic and general than those previously mentioned ; 
but they too are missives occasioned by perfectly definite 
needs of the Pauline churches, not fugitive pieces com¬ 
posed for Christendom at large, or even for publicity in 
a still larger sense of the word. To the same class in 
like manner belong the first and the second extant epistles 
to the Corinthians. What is it in fact that makes 
2 Corinthians everywhere so difficult ? It is that it is 
throughout a true letter, full of allusions to which we, 
for the most part, have not the key. Paul wrote it 
with all his personality ; in deep emotion and thankful¬ 
ness, and yet full of reforming passion, of irony, and of 


1 Cp Deissmann, op. cit. 220. 
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stinging frankness, i Corinthians is quieter in tone ; 
but it too is a real letter, being in part, at least, an 
answer to one from the Church of Corinth. 1 

( c) In the ease of Romans, one might perhaps at first 
hesitate to pronounce. Its character as a letter is un¬ 
deniably much less conspicuously marked, much less 
palpable, than in the case of 2 Corinthians. Still, 
neither is it an epistle written for the public, nor for 
Christendom at large, designed to set forth in com¬ 
pendious form the apostle’s dogmatic and ethical system. 
In it Paul has a definite object—to prepare the way for 
his visit to the church in Rome ; such is his aim in 
writing, and it is that of an individual letter-writer. 
He does not yet know the church to which he writes, 
and he himself is known to it only by hearsay. The 
letter, therefore, from the nature of the ease, cannot be 
so full of personal detail as those he wrote to com¬ 
munities with which he had long been familiar, such 
as Corinth and Philippi. Our first impression of 
Romans, perhaps, may be that it is an epistle ; but this 
judgment will not stand scrutiny. 

We need not hesitate longer then, to lay down the 
broad thesis that all the Pauline epistles hitherto 
enumerated (the genuineness of none of them is doubted 
by the present writer) are real letters. 2 Paul is a true 
letter-writer, not an ‘ epistolographer.’ Nor yet is he a 
man of letters. His letters became literary products 
only after the piety of the churches had made a collection 
of them and had multiplied copies indefinitely till they 
had become accessible to all Christendom. At a later 
date still they became Holy Scripture when they were 
received into the ‘ New' Testament, then in process of 
formation. As an integral part of the New Testa¬ 
ment they have exercised a literary influence that 
is incalculable. All these later vicissitudes, however, 
cannot alter their original and essential character. 
Paul, who with ardent longings expected the coming 
of the Lord, and with it the final judgment and the life 
of the coming age—Paul, who reckoned the future of 
this present world, not by millennia or centuries, but 
by a few short years, had not the faintest surmise of the 
part his letters were destined to play in the providential 
ordering of the world. It is precisely in this untram¬ 
melled freedom that the chief value of his letters consists ; 
their absolute trustworthiness and supremely authorita¬ 
tive character as historical records, are guaranteed there¬ 
by. The letters of Paul are the (alas, only too frag¬ 
mentary) remains of what would have been the immediate 
records of his mission. Each one of them is a piece of 
his biography ; in many passages we feel that the writer 
has dipped his pen in his own heart’s blood. 

(d) Two other real letters in the NT remain to be 
mentioned—the Second and the Third Epistle of 
John. 3 Of 3 John we may say with Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, ‘ It was a quite private note, and 
must have been preserved from the papers of Gaius 
as a relic of the great presbyter.’ 2 John does not 
present so many of the features of a letter in detail ; 
but it also has a particular object in view just as a 
letter has, even if we do not find ourselves able to say 
with complete confidence who the ‘ lady' addressed 
may have been—whether a church or some distinguished 
individual Christian. That the letter was addressed to 
the Church at large seems hardly admissible. Both 
writings are in point of form interesting, as in many 
respects clearly exhibiting the ancient epistolary style of 
their period. 

No instance of an epistle is met with in the canonical 
books of the OT ; but we have several in the Apocrypha 
and the Pseudepigrapha. i. The most instructive ex- 

1 Cp. Joh. Weiss, ‘DerEingang des ersten Korintherbriefs, 
St. Kr. iqoo, pp. 125*130. 

2 The Pastoral Epistles, also, may perhaps contain fragments 

from genuine letters of Paul. » 

3 Cp U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, ‘ Lesefruchte ’ in 
Hermes , 33 529 ff. (’98), (specially instructive on the question 
of form). 


ample is undoubtedly the (Greek) Epistle of Jeremiah, 
8. Apocryphal a PP« nd « d to Lamentations (so in «) > 

Epistles ° r to Raruch ( in as Baruch 6). 

B * This short composition, which certainly 
was originally written in Greek, 2 contains a warning 
against idolatry, which is held up to scorn and refuted 
by every kind of argument. A comparison of this 
epistle with the genuine letter of Jeremiah (Jer. 29 ) to 
the Jews in Babylon furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the difference between a letter and an epistle. 

In the Greek epistle we observe that the address is adven¬ 
titious, and that ‘Jeremiah’ has been chosen as a covering 
name merely at the pleasure of the undoubtedly Alexandrian 
author. This by no means constitutes a ‘forgery’; the author 
is simply availing himself of a generally current literary artifice. 
His intention is to put his co-religionists on their guard against 
idolatry and he therefore makes Jeremiah the speaker. Five 
hundred years after the lifetime of Jeremiah 3 it could not occur 
to anyone to suppose that the writer was seeking to represent 
himself as editor of a newly discovered writing of the ancient 
prophet. 

ii. Another epistle in the category now under con¬ 
sideration is the (Greek) Epistle of Aristeas, which 


contains the well-known legend as to the origin of the 
LXX version ; it also was the work of an Alexandrian of 
the time of the Ptolemies. 4 iii. The Epistle of Baruch 
to the nine and a half tribes in exile (appended to the 
Apocalypse of Baruch) also ought to be mentioned here 
—unless indeed we are to regard it (which is quite 
possible) as a Christian writing. 6 iv. Finally, that epis- 
tolography was a favourite form of literary activity with 
Grecian Jews is shown perhaps by the 28th * Epistle of 
Diogenes,’ 6 and by some of the epistles that pass current 
under the name of Heraclitus. 7 


We can define certain writings in the NT as epistles 
with just as great security as we have been able to call 

q NT Frdctloa writings of Paul real letters. Most 
P We ’ dearly of all do the so _ ealled , eatholic - 


epistles of James, Peter, and Jude belong to this 
category. 

That they cannot be real letters is evident from the outset 
by their addresses; a letter to the ‘ twelve tribes scattered 
abroad * could not be forwarded as a letter. The author of the 
epistle of James writes after the manner of the Epistle of Baruch 
(see above, § 8, iii.) addressed ‘to the nine and a half tribes, 
which were across the Euphrates.’ In both cases it is an 
ideal ‘catholic’ circle of readers that the authors have in view ; 
each dispatched his eTrurroAij not, as we may presume Paul to 
have dispatched the letter to the Philippians, in a single copy, 
but in many. 


The Epistle of James is essentially a piece of literature, 
an occasional writing intended for all Christendom—an 
epistle. In accord with this are its entire contents : 
nothing of that detail of unique situations which meets 
us in the letters of Paul ; nothing but purely general 
questions such as, for the most part, might be still con¬ 
ceivable in the ecclesiastical problems of the present 
day. So with the Epistles of Peter and Jude. They 
too bear purely ideal addresses ; all that they have of 
the nature of a letter is the form. 


At this point we find ourselves standing at the very 
beginning of Christian literature in the strict sense of 
that word. The problem of the ‘ genuineness ’ of these 
epistles becomes from this point of view much less 
important than it would undoubtedly be on the assump¬ 
tion of their being letters. In them the personality of 
the writer falls entirely into the background. It is a 
great cause that addresses itself to us, not a clearly 
distinguishable personality as in the letters of Paul. 


1 Swete, 3379-384. 

2 Schurer, GVI$) 3 34A (’98). 

3 The epistle most probably belongs to the second or to the 
last century b.C. 

4 Latest edition by M. Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv , 1 (’69). A 
new edition, founded on material collected by L. Mendelssohn, 
is in preparation by P. Wendland, for the Bibliotheca Teubneri- 
ana. A German translation of this has already appeared in 
Kau. Apokr. u. Pseudepigr . 2 1-31. 

6 Greek text in Fntzsche, Libri VT pseudepigraphi selecti 
(’71), 122 ff ; for Syriac text, with ET, see Charles, Apocalypse 
of Baruch , 124 ff. (’96). 

6 Cp J. Bernays, Lucian u. die Kyniker, 96 ff. (’70). 

7 J. Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe^ 61 ff. (’69). 
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Whether we know with certainty the name of the author 
of each of these epistles is of no decisive importance for 
our understanding of them. In this connection it 
deserves to be noticed that the longest of all the NT 
epistles, that to the Hebrews, has come down to us 
without any name at all, and even its address has dis¬ 
appeared. Indeed, were it not for the word ^TricrreiXa 
(‘I have written a letter’) in 13*2 and a few slight 
touches of epistolary detail in 13 23/., it would never 
occur to us to call the writing an epistle at all. It 
might equally well be a discourse or an essay ; its own 
designation of itself is \670s tt )s 'irapaK\'f)<T€ios {' a word 
of exhortation,’ 13 22) ; all that seems epistolary in its 
character is manifestly only ornament, and the essential 
nature of the whole is not changed though part of the 
ornament may have fallen away. 

The so-called First Epistle of John has none of the 
specific character of an epistle, and still less is it a letter. 
Though classified among the epistles it would be more 
appropriately described as a religious tract in which a 
series of religious meditations designed for publicity are 
somewhat loosely strung together. 

The so-called pastoral epistles to Timothy and Titus 
are in their present form certainly epistles. It is probable, 
however, as already indicated (above, col. 1327, n. 2), 
that some portions of them are derived from genuine 
letters of Paul. As we now have them they are mani¬ 
festly designed to lay down principles of law for the 
Church in process of consolidation, and thus they mark 
the beginnings of a literature of ecclesiastical law. 

To speak strictly, the Apocalypse of John also is an 
epistle ; the address and salutation are obvious in 1 4, 
and 2221 constitutes a fitting close for an epistle. This 
epistle in turn contains at the beginning seven smaller 
missives addressed to seven churches of Asia—Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea. These also are no real letters such as we 
might suppose to have been actually sent to each of 
the churches named and to have been afterwards brought 
together into a single collection. On the contrary, 
they are all of them constructed with great art on a 
uniform plan, and are intended to be read and laid to 
heart by all the churches, not only by that named in 
the address of each. They seem to the present writer 
to represent a somewhat different kind of epistle from 
any we have been considering. Their writer has 
definite ends in view as regards each of the individual 
churches ; but he wishes at the same time to produce an 
effect in the Christian world as a whole, or at any rate 
on that of Asia. In spite of the intimate character they 
formally possess, they serve a public literary purpose, 
and therefore ought to be classed among the epistles, 
rather than among the letters, of ancient Christianity. 

In judging the numerous epistolce which have been handed down 
in the Christian church outside of, or later in date than, the NT 
canon, it is equally necessary to settle in each case the question 
whether the writing ought to be classed as an epistle or a letter ; 
but this investigation lies beyond the limits of the present work. 

G. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien: Beitrage, zumeist aus den 
Papyri u. Inschriften, zur Geschichte der Bprache, des Schri/t- 
turns u. der Religion des hellenistiscken 
10. Literature. Judentums u. des Urchristentums (95); 

Abh. 5 : _ Prolegomena zu den biblischen 
Briejen u. Episteln ; K, Dziatzko, art. ‘ Brief' in Pauly’s Real- 
encyklopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft , ed. Wis- 
sowa ; F. Zimmer in ZRIVL , 7 (’86), 443^; J. Rendel Harris, 
‘A Study in Letter-Writing,’ Exp. ’9 8 b, 161 ff. ; see also Christ. 
Johnston, The Epistolary Lit. of the Ass. and Bab. (’98). 

G. A. D. 

ER { 11 } , Hp[BADEFL]). 1. A Judahite subdivision 
of Canaanite (z.e., non-Israelite) origin, which at a 
later time became merged in the more important 
brother -clan Shelah [i] (the genealogical details in 
Gen. 38 3 -7 [J], Gen. 46x2 Nu. 26 19 [P], 1 Ch. 2 3 [in the 
second occurrence avyp (A)] 421); see Judah. 

2. A name in the genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 3 28 ; rjp [Ti. WH]); 
see Genealogies ii. § 3. 

ERAN (JTU, § 77), the Eranites (TjUn), an Eph- 
raimite clan, in the one case individualised, in the other 


regarded as a tribal group, Nu. 2636. The name re¬ 
minds us of the Judahite Er (see above) ; but in the 
parallel Ephraimite list, 1 Ch. 7 20-27, it is Eladah (n-iySx, 
v. 20), of which another form is Ladan (pj£, v. 26). 
Probably the list in Nu. 26 originally had neither 'Eran 
nor El'adah, but La'dan, and we should read and 
U-iyVn. See further, Ephraim, § 12. 

The initial ^ in may have been mistaken for a preposition, 
just as in 1 Ch. 23 7-9, ©b has e8ar for pytj throughout. The 
is vouched for by Sam. Pesh. py, and also by © (e 5 ey, 6 eSeidek 
[BAFL]), cp Gen. 4620 (eSe/u. [AD], [L]; om. MT). 

Ladan is doubtless shortened from Elad(d)an {py^N ; 
cp pyi.r). s. a. c. 

ERASTUS (ep&CTOC [Ti. WH]), ' the treasurer 
(01 KONOMOc) of the city [of Corinth] ’ 1 (Rom. 16 23 ; 
cp 2 Tim. 420), is probably mentioned as one of those 
that ‘ministered’ to Paul (Acts 1922) and as having 
been sent by him with Timothy from Ephesus on some 
errand into Macedonia. This combination of passages, 
however, is plausible only if Rom. 16 was originally a 
letter to the church of Ephesus. 

ERECH Cq>\\ Opex [ADEL], arach , classical 
’OpxoT], Ass. Arku, Uruk) is named in Gen. 10 10 as 
one of the four cities originally founded by Nimrod in 
Babylonia. The explorations of Loftus (Travels in 
Chaldea and Susiana, 162 ff.) established its site at the 
mod. IVarka, halfway between Hilla and Korna. The 
enormous mounds and ruins scattered over an area six 
miles in circuit testified to a large population in ancient 
times ; but the discoveries did little to restore the history 
of the city. The earliest inscriptions recovered were 
those of Dungi, Ur-Bau, and Gudea, kings of Ur (which 
lay 30 m. SW.). The next in date were those of Sin- 
gasid and another, kings of Erech as an independent 
state. Erech was then capital of the kingdom of 
Anmanu. The later kings of Babylon (Merodach- 
baladan) also left traces of their buildings and restora¬ 
tions. Many commercial documents of all periods 
down to 200 B.c. attest the continuous prosperity of the 
city. As if to make up for the lack of historical docu¬ 
ments furnished by the site itself, we have perpetual 
reference to the place in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. No place had a greater hold on the affection 
and imagination of the literati. The author of the 
Creation Tablets (non-Semitic version) ascribes its 
foundation to the god Marduk. It is the theatre of the 
Gilgames or Nimrod epic (see Deluge, § 2). Its poetical 
names (3 R. 41 15 ff.) show how often it was the theme 
of story and legend. Some of them— e.g., the ‘en¬ 
closure ' (. suburu ), ‘ the seven districts ’—seem justified 
by its ruins. Surrounded completely by a wall, inter¬ 
sected by many canals, flanked by two large streams, and 
probably then, as now, almost inaccessible for most of 
the year, it was a secure refuge. Later in its history— 
perhaps in Assyrian times, certainly in the Parthian 
period—it became a sort of national necropolis. 

The city deity was the goddess Nana, whose statue 
had such strange vicissitudes (see Nanea). _ During 
her absence a goddess, Istar, whose temple was E-ulmas, 
seems to have taken her place. Continual reference is 
made to Uruk even by Assyrian kings {KB i. and ii., 
passim). Their correspondence (Harper, ABLpassim), 
when fully published, will throw much light on the city 
life of Uruk during the Sargonid period. At present it 
would be premature to attempt to write its municipal 
history. C. H. w. j. 

ERI CHlf, surely not ‘watcher,’ <\AA(e)l [BAFL, cp 
Samar. Pent.]), a subdivision of Gad (§ 13), Gen. 46 i 6 
(AHA(e)lC ADL]), Nu. 26 16 [<S 25]); ethnic Erites 
(ni/H, Nu. l.c .; o<\AA(e)l [BAFL]). 

ESAIAS (hcaiac, isaias), 4Esd.2i8 EV ; Mt.33, 
etc., AV, RV Isaiah ( q.v., i.). 

1 Notice that Cenchreae is mentioned in v. 2. 
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ESARHADDON (pn-lpS, acopAan [HA], a X o. 
[E]; a caraxoAAac, Jos.; cAxepAONOC, Ptol -i 
1 Earlv ACApiAlNOCi Ass. Asur-ah-iddina,— i.e., 
il. a J *Asur has given a brother’), son and 
History. successor 0 f Sennacherib on the throne of 
Assyria {2K.I937; Is. 3738, AXOpAAN [O], nax. 
[N*Q m e],ACOp. [N c - b Q*]). His brother ASur-nadin- 
sum, who had been made king of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
was carried away captive alter a reign of six years by 
Hallusu king of Elam 694 B.C. (AT ?2 278). Ardi-Belit was 
then regarded as crown-prince {mar sarri) in Nineveh, as 
appears from a contract tablet dated Sept.-Oct. 694 B.C. 
For another son, Asur-munik, Sennacherib built a palace 
in the suburbs of Nineveh (see Adrammelech, 2). The 
so-called ' Will of Sennacherib u (3 R. 16, No. 3) records 
some rich gifts to Esarhaddon and the wish that his 
name should be changed to Asur-edil-ukln-apla (ASur- 
the-hero has established the son). In the Hebrew 
notice of Sennacherib’s murder, two sons of Sennacherib, 
named Adrammelech (2, q.v.) and Sharezer {i,q.v.) t 
are referred to, occasioning a historical difficulty, which 
is dealt with elsewhere. The expressions of the Baby¬ 
lonian Chronicle have led some to think that Esarhaddon 
himself was the parricide 2 (Edwards, The Witness of 
Assyria , 149). It is certainly singular that in no in¬ 
scription set up in Assyria (yet published) does Esar¬ 
haddon refer to the event. On the stele found at Sant- 
alla, however, he distinctly calls himself the ‘ avenger of 
the father who begat him ’ (mut/r gimilli abi alidihi ). 3 

Sennacherib died on the 20th of Tebetu, B.C. 682, 
and Esarhaddon was crowned on the 28th of Adar, 
B.C. 682-1. 

The chief sources for the history of Esarhaddon’s reign 
are his cylinders {KB 2 120 ). The opening paragraph 

of the broken prism (AT? 2141 /.) has usually been taken 
to refer to his struggle with his brother for the throne. 
It is a very fragmentary account, as remarkable for its 
gaps and omissions as for its information. From it we 
learn that, presumably early in his reign, Esarhaddon, 
who was evidently away from Nineveh, was called to 
face a formidable foe. He could not take all his troops 
with him. The march was made ‘ hastily and under 
difficulty ’ in the winter-month of Sabatu. His enemy 
met him at Hanirabbat and was signally defeated. 
That it was a fight for the throne is clear from the fact 
that the enemy said of their leader, ‘ This is our king.’ 

On a more or less plausible combination of this account with 
the biblical data it has been asserted that Esarhaddon was in 
command of an expedition to Armenia. The time of year is 
against this supposition. Hanirabbat was near Malatya, and 
therefore a great distance from both Nineveh and Armenia (see 
map in AT ?‘2 and in vol. i. of this work between cols. 352 and 
353). If Esarhaddon had left the bulk of his forces behind 
on the confines of Armenia it is not easy to see how the rebels 
could have escaped thither. Winckler (GBA 259) argues better 
that Esarhaddon was in Babylon at the time of his father’s 
death. 4 The Babylonian Chronicle states that on the 2nd of 
Adar the revolt in Nineveh was at an end. This gives six 
weeks for Esarhaddon’s receipt of the news and march to 
Nineveh. On his arrival the regicides and their party must 
have retreated and, doubtless with reinforcements, he pursued 
them at once. They made their stand at Hanirabbat, and on 
their defeat escaped to Armenia. Esarhaddon seems then to 
have returned to Nineveh and ascended the throne on the 28th 
of Adar (682-1 B.C.), about eight months after the murder of his 
father. 

Esarhaddon’s residence in Babylon before his accession 
may account for his friendly treatment of the fallen 
. , . . capital. He made good the damage 

2 . Adminis- causec j by Sennacherib [q.v.\ brought 
tration. back the g OC j S( and repeopled the city. 
During the reign of Merodach-baladan Chaldean sup¬ 
porters of that king had dispossessed the native Baby¬ 
lonians ; after Babylon had been rendered helpless, the 
Chaldeans continued to encroach. Esarhaddon expelled 

* This document is not dated, but has been used to support 
the contention that Esarhaddon was the favourite son. 

2 Cp the Hebrew version of Tobit {PSBA 18 260), which 
ascribes the murder to ‘ Esarhaddon and Sharezer/ 

3 A usgrabungen in Sendschirli , 36. 

4 He was appointed regent there by his father in 681 B.C. 
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the Chaldeans from the neighbourhood of Babylon and 
Borsippa, and crippled their power. 

This policy of restoration extended to Erech. At Nineveh 
too, the king built a great palace (cp Layard, Nin. and Bab . 
634); also palaces at Kalah and Tarbisi, the last for his son 
ASur-bani-pal (r R. 48, Nos’ 4 and 5; AT? 2 150; cp Lay. op. 
cit . 19). Throughout Assyria and Mesopotamia he rebuilt some 
thirty temples. 

It was perhaps due to this antiquarian taste, so 
strongly developed in his son Asur-bani-pal, that Esar¬ 
haddon, first of the Sargonids, lays claim to ancient 
royal lineage. He calls himself the descendant of 
Bel-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria, and offspring 
of Asur ( AT? 2 120, n. 1). 

As a fighting king Esarhaddon was not behind 
any of his race. At the very beginning of his reign he 
was threatened by the Gimirrai (see Gomer, i ). His oft- 
sent requests to the sun-god Santas (Knudtzon, Gebett ;, 
72-264) mention his fears of Kastarit of Karkassi, 
Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Mannai (see Minni), and 
other branches or forerunners of the great Manda 
horde. The peril culminated in an actual invasion of 
Assyria by the Gimirrai, who were, however, defeated 
before the fourth year of this reign {KB 2282). The 
next year was a busy one. An expedition penetrated 
the Arabian desert, conquering eight rulers in the 
districts of Bazu and Hazu (cp Buz, 1; Hazo). Sidon 
having revolted was taken and destroyed, a new city 
Kar-Esarhaddon being built to overshadow it. The 
king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkuti, and Sanduarri a Cilician 
prince who had sided with him, were captured and 
beheaded. 

Following up this success, the Assyrian king 
received the submission of all Syria and Palestine. 
Of the vassal kings who then paid him homage Esar¬ 
haddon has left us a very important list (AT? 2 148). 
Among them are Baal king of Tyre, and Manasseh 
[ q.v .], king of the city of Judah. The terms of the 
agreement between Esarhaddon and Baal king of Tyre 
are recorded on the tablet K. 3500 from which Hommel 
gives some extracts {AHT 196 ; the full text is now given 
by Winckler, AOF 2 10). These events occurred in 
677-6 B.C. The Chronicler also tells us of a colonisa¬ 
tion of Samaria by Esarhaddon, Ezra 42 {aaapeadiov 
[B], -paddcov [A], vax^pbav [L]) ; but the accuracy 
of this statement has been questioned (see Samaria, 
Samaritans). Being now in full possession of the 
route to Egypt, Esarhaddon made a reconnaissance of 
it in 675 B.C. He returned next year to the attack. In 
672 B.C. he lost his queen and seems to have remained 
a year or more at home. In 670 B.C., leaving the 
government in the hands of his mother, 1 he departed 
for a supreme struggle with Egypt, in which he was 
completely victorious (see Egypt, § 66). As a 4 hard 
lord* he ruled over the Egyptians, 2 garrisoning some 
cities with Assyrian troops, and in others installing 
native dependent rulers. He returned home by way of 
Samalla, w’here he set up the stele mentioned above. 

Esarhaddon was not allowed to rest long. A 
revolt broke out in Egypt, and he set out to repress 
it. However, he never saw Egypt again. On the way 
he fell ill and died; it was on Arahsamna (November ; 
see Month, §§ 3 5) the 10th, 669 B.c. (not, as usually 
stated, 668). He divided his kingdom, giving Asur- 
bani-pal Assyria and the Empire, but making §amas- 
sum-ukln king of Babylon under him. A third son, 
Asur-mukin-palla, was raised to the high-priesthood ; 
the youngest, Asur-edil-same-u-ersitim, was made 
priest of Sin at Harran. Another son, Sin-iddin-aplu, 
seems to have died before his father. We find the 
names of a daughter, Serua-etirat, and a sister, Matti. 

The name of Esarhaddon’s mother is best read Nakia, 

1 To this lady Nakia are addressed many letters from the 
provincial governors (Harper, ABL). During her regency 
occurred the Elamite invasion of 675 B.C., which threatened 
Sippara. The gods of Agade were carried off by the Elamites. 

2 See Is. 192 , according to one interpretation (see Che. Intr . 
Is. 114/). 
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which is rendered in Assyrian by Zakutu, and seems to 
be Hebrew, ‘the pure one.’ She survived her son, 
and on his death issued a proclamation to the Empire, 
demanding its allegiance to the princes Asur-bani-pal 
and Samas-sum-ukin. 1 C. H. w. j. 

ESAU {pV\ rcayCBAL]). 

i. A popular etymology, which may, however, be 
correct, is suggested in Gen. 2525 (J) : 'And the first 
w came out tawny, all over like a hairy mantle; 

. ame. an( j name was called Esau.’ 

As Budde ( Urgesck . 217, n. 2, incorrectly reported by Di.) 
has pointed out, * tawny ' ('Jb*lN‘, admonl) 2 cannot have been 
the original word. Budde’s own conjecture, however (that it 
displaced some rare word meaning ‘ hairy ’ ) is not probable. 
It may have arisen out of Q'DlNJh ‘ twins,’ which intruded from 
the margin where it stood as a correction of D’D'fl (?• 24). 
Miswritten as Q'DinK, it would be easily changed into 'j'iE'IK 
(d and '3 are frequently confounded) ; cp v. 30. 

We must assume a root nby, 1 to have thick hair,’ 3 
and regard icyy ‘the shaggy,' as the equivalent of Seir 
‘the hairy.’ (*ryb=Tj;iy, Gen. 27 n), which appears to 


have been regarded by J as a synonym for hunter (Gen. 
2025, cp v . 27). In this, as in the former case, J really 
appears to have hit upon a sound interpretation. 
It seems impossible to show that the mountain district 
of Seir (whether E. or even W. of the Arabah) was 
‘hairy’ in the sense of ‘wooded,’ nor would the sense 
‘ wooded ’ accord with the gloomy oracle of Isaac. 
The probability is that Esau and Seir are names of a 
hunter-god; 4 and though the hero Usoos in Philo 
of Byblus (Eus. Praep. Ev. i. 10 7) may conceivably be 
simply the personification of Usu (Palaetyrus), 5 it seems 
more probable, since his brother Samemrumos is a 
divine hero of culture, that Usoos represents a hunter- 
god, 6 after whom the city of Usu was named. Certainly 
Philo of Byblus describes Usoos as entering into con¬ 
flict with wild beasts, though also as the first who 
ventured on the sea (as if a personification of Old Tyre). 
However this may be, Esau never displaced Edom as 
the Hebrew name for the people of Mount Seir. The 
phrase ‘ sons of Esau ’ is found only in late writers 
(Dt. 24 Obad. 18) ; ‘ Esau the father of Edom’ (Gen. 
36943) also is late (see Holzinger’s analysis). 

The early traditions on Esau are given in Gen. 
2521-34 27 r-45 3I4-22 331-17; these belong to JE. 

_ r- _The editor has done his best to cull 

2. Traditions. (he finest parts from both ] and E 

At the beginning he depends solely on J, unless we may 
assume with Dillmann and Bacon ( Genesis , 152) that 
the admoni (‘tawny’) of Gen. 2625 (see above) was 
taken by the editor from E, who, however, surely knew 
and had to account for the name Esau. The fore¬ 


shadowing which JE gives of the differences of national 
fortunes (cp Mai. l2/)and national character in the 
story of the two tribal ancestors is most effective. That 

1 See Johns, Assyr. Deeds and Documents , vol. 2. 

2 This verse gives J’s explanation of the name Edom. ‘ Let 
me quickly eat some of that edont^ for I am faint; therefore his 
name was called Edom. For DINH DIKH read DINH ; cp Ar. 

* idarn , *a by-dish, as vegetables, etc.’ So T. D. Anderson, 
with the assent of Dillmann. 

3 It is difficult not to compare Ar. ’ athiya , ‘to have thick or 
matted hair,’ a'thd , ‘having thick hair’ (Lane), though 
Fleischer (in Levy, NHIVB 3 732) points out that this com¬ 
parison violates the ordinary laws of phonetic changes. 

4 Pr&Sek assents to this view ( Forsc/i . z. Gesch. d. Alt. [’98] 
2 33 )- 

5 See Hosah, and.cp note in ZATIV , 1897, p. 189. The 

present article, including the above view, is of older date than 
that note. The writer has since found that the identification of 
Usu belongs to Prasek, and that HaRvy has already connected 
Usoos and Usu, though in conjunction with the improbable 
theory that U§u = ihe of the Talmud, which he identifies 

with Umm el ‘AwamTd (see Hammon, i). Enough remains to 
justify the writer’s claim to have advanced the investigation by 
a new suggestion. 

6 Whether the Syrian desert goddess ’Aslt, whose name is 
connected by W. M. Muller with that of Esau (cp Edom, § 2) is 
a female form of this hunter god, we can hardly venture to say. 
Nor can we make any use of the divine name Esu, apparently 
of foreign origin, found in a cuneiform text (Pinches, PSBA 
IS 255). 


the two brothers strove in the womb is a purely etymo¬ 
logical myth (see Jacob, § 1) ; Edom is an independent 
people when tradition first brings it into contact with 
Israel. That the older people was gradually eclipsed 
by the younger, however, and that nevertheless the 
older people at length achieved its liberation, are facts 
which agree exactly with the legend. How naturally, 
too, and with what regard to primitive sentiment, that 
legend (cp Isaac, § 5) is told ! Of conscious purpose 
on the narrator’s part there is not a trace. It seems as 
if by a kind of fate the course of future history were 
prescribed by the forefathers, who in their blessings 
and cursings discharged divine functions. 1 

That writers like J and E, who have infused so much of the 
pure prophetic religion into the traditional material, should not 
be without traces of primitive superstition, will startle only those 
who are fettered by an abstract supernaturalism. J and E un¬ 
hesitatingly believe that by his blessing or his curse a father 
may determine the fate of his children ; at any rate the fore¬ 
fathers of Israel could do this. These writers certainly mean us 
to regard the oracles in Gen. 27 28 /. and 39./I (which are im¬ 
aginative reproductions of what Isaac would be likely to have 
said) as creating history. The latter oracle has often been mis¬ 
understood. It should run thus, ‘ Surely, far from fruitful 
ground shall be thy dwelling, and untouched by the dew of the 
heaven above ; by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt 
serve thy brother ; but when thou shalt revolt/ 2 thou shalt shake 
off his yoke from thy neck.’ For another view of the blessing 
(shared by Vg. and AV) see Edom, § 5. 

Most readers sympathise more with Esau than with 
Jacob. This may perhaps be to some extent in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the narrators. Surely J and E 
must have condemned the fraud practised by Jacob at 
his mother’s bidding upon his aged father. Whether they 
would have condemned Jacob’s shiftiness (apart from 
the special circumstances) as immoral, may, however, be 
doubted. The later prophets, it is true, denounce 
shiftiness in no measured terms; 3 4 but the contemporaries 
of J and E were not so far from the old nomadic period, 
and not so open to new moral ideas, as to do the same 
(see Che. Aids , 35). To them the quiet, cautious, 
calculating character of Jacob seemed to be more praise¬ 
worthy than the careless, unaspiring, good-natured, 
passionate character of Esau ; Jacob, they said, ‘ was a 
blameless 4 man (cpi), dwelling in tents ’ (Gen. 2627 [J]). 
What P thought of these stories does not appear ; he 
confines his attention to Esau’s marriages (Gen. 2634/. 
[cp 2746 (R)], 286-9), and to geographical and statistical 
information respecting the Edomites (chap. 36 ; but how 
much is P’s, is uncertain). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews presents Esau as 
the type of a ‘profane ’ person, on the ground that he sacrificed 
his birthright ‘ for one mess of food ’ (Heb. 12 16). He addresses 
Hebrews who were tempted to barter their privileges in the 
church for the external satisfactions of the temple services. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is only J who makes Esau willingly 
resign his birthright ; E apparently knows only the second 
of the two accounts of the loss of the npoiTOTOKia. It is 
obvious rhat J despises Esau for his conduct (see 2634 in the 
Hebrew). To him Esau represents Edom. To the later Jews 
Esau becomes the symbol of the heathen world (see a striking 
Haggada in Weber, Jud. Theol. 401). 

2. 1 Esd. 529 (ijo-au [BA]). See Ziha, i. T. K. C. 

1 See Blessings and Cursings. Robertson Smith points 
out that Jacob, when seeking the paternal benediction, wears 
the skins of sacrificial animals. His father is a quasi-divine 
being. So the priests in Egypt wore the skins of sacred 
animals (cp Leopard), and several examples of this can be indi¬ 
cated within the Semitic field (. Rel . Sem.jp) 437 ; cp 467). The 
antique flavour of the narrative in Genesis now becomes much 
more perceptible. (Sayce has already connected the dress of 
Jacob with the ‘robe of goat’s skin, the sacred dress of the 
Babylonian priests,’ Hibb. Led. ’87, p. 285). See Dress, § 8. 

2 For the impossible *v*in read TiCDi of which another cor¬ 
ruption is TiNn (‘ Book of Jubilees,’ JQR 6734). It may be 
added that T) in Hos. 12 1, UT} in Jer. 231, and T"N in Ps. 
55 3 are also demonstrably due to corruption. 

3 Hosea does not indeed mention this action, but he accuses 
the Israelites of a deceitfulness which he traces back to Jacob’s 
overreaching of his brother in the womb (Hos. 12 [3] 4; cp 
Jacob, § 2). 

4 Or, harmless (innocent of acts of violence). It was said of 
Esau, ‘By thy sword shalt thou live.’ CPI may have begun to 
acquire a specialized sense in popular use. In Job 9 22 CP) and 
yih are opposed. 
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A. HEBREW OLD TESTAMENT. 

In studying a great religion the inquirer naturally 1 
seeks to trace an organic connection between its central : 

p . ... conceptions and the most remote portions j 

v wi Ve of its s y stem - He expects to find a ' 
Lscnatoiogy. certain degree G f logical coherence be- 1 2 

tween all its parts. In dealing with such religions as 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, or Buddhism, his ex- j 
pectations are not disappointed. In these religions the 
eschatology or teaching on the final condition of man 
and of the world follows in the main from the funda¬ 
mental doctrines. The early religion of Israel, however, 
must not be approached with such an expectation, i 
There is an organic connection between its theology j 
and that portion of its eschatology which deals with the ' 
nation as a whole ; but this connection does not extend 
to the eschatology concerning the individual. 

I. The Individual.— The ideas about the future 
life which prevailed in the earliest times and were current 
indeed in some degree down to the second century 
b.c. , were in many respects common to Israel and to 
some other Semitic nations. They were not the out¬ 
come of any revelation. They were survivals. With 
these antique elements advancing thought was at strife 
centuries before it succeeded in completely expelling ; 
them and in furnishing in their stead a doctrine of the 
future life in harmony with its own character. Such a 
doctrine, though foreshadowed in the earlier literature, 
was not definitely taught till the fourth century B.C. 

The antique elements belong in all probability to the 
system of belief and practice known as ancestor worship. 

. .At first this phase of religion dominated 
2. Ancestor tQ a great degree t h e ijf e Q f the Israelite. 

worship. yj ie re ]igion of Yahwe, however, as it 
developed, engaged with it in irreconcilable strife. 
Still, for several centuries, many of those primitive 
tenets and usages were left unaffected. Early Yahwism 
had no distinctive eschatology regarding the problem 
of the individual ; it concerned itself only with the nation. 
The individual, accordingly, was left to his hereditary 
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beliefs, which, as we have said, were connected with 
ancestor worship. 1 

I n this system the departed were not regarded as in a 
full sense dead. They shared in all the vicissitudes of 
their posterity, and possessed superhuman powers to 
benefit or injure. With a view to propitiating these 
powers the living offered sacrifices. The vitality of the 
dead was thus preserved, and their honour in the next 
world upheld. A man made sacrifice naturally only 
to his own ancestors ; these with their living descendants 
formed one family. 

That such beliefs prevailed in Israel is shown by 
p , , customs observed with regard to the 
3 . Erove y dead 2 The mourning usages have a 
mourning re ii g i 0 us, not merely a psychological 
c * significance. They indicate reverence for 

the dead and a confession of dependence upon them. 

1. The mourner girt himself with sackcloth (2 S. 331 1 K. 2O31 
Is. 324 153 22 12 jer. 626), or laid it on his loins ((ien. 3734 
Ter. 4837). This practice expresses submission to a superior; 
it is thus that the servants of Benhadad go forth from Aphek to 
Ahab (1 K. 20 3 i /). 

2. The mourner put off his shoes (2 S. 1530 Ezek. 2417). 
This is explained by lhe removal of the shoes required in 
approaching holy places (Ex. 3 s f. Josh. 5 15). 

3. Mourners cut off the hair (Is. 22 12 Jer. 729 Am. 810 
Mic. 1 16 Ezek. 7 18 27 31), or the beard (Jer. 41 5), or both (Is. 152 
Jer. 4837) ; and made baldnesses between the eyes (Dt. 14 x/.\ 
The hair was designed as an offering to the dead (see Cuttings 
of the Flesh, § 3, and Sacrifice). These rites are con¬ 
demned as idolatrous in Dt. 14 i/ ; but they are mentioned by 
the prophets of the eighth century without any consciousness of 
their impropriety (cp Am. 810 Mic. I16 Is. 152 2212). They 
appear still to have been the universal custom (Jer. 41 5). 

4. Mourners made cuttings in their flesh for the dead. Such 
incisions were regarded as making * an enduring covenant with 
the dead ’ (WRS Rel. Sem.V) 322/). They were made by the 
priests of Baal (1 K. 18 28). They were forbidden by the 
Hebrew law (Dt. 14 1 Lev. 19 28) on the same grounds as in the 
case of 3. 


1 Cp Schwally, Das Leben nack dent Tode y chap. 1 , ‘Der 
alte Glaube ’; Stade, GVI 1 387./; Marti, Gesch. d. Israel. 
Rel.P) 22-26, 30, 40-43, 48, 1Q3. The conclusions of these scholars 
are attacked by Frey, Tod , Seelenglaube und See/encult int 
alien Israel\ 1898, but on the whole without success. 

2 See Stade, GVI I38 iff. ; Schwally, op. cit. 9-16. 
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5. The covering of the head by the mourners (2 S. 15^0 Esth. 
612 Jer. 143) is probably to be regarded as a substitute for 
cutting off the hair; similarly the covering of the beard re¬ 
presents its removal (Ezek. 2417). This practice expresses 
reverence for the dead. The same custom was observed by the 
worshipper in approaching God (cp the case of Elijah at Horeb), 
and is universal in the synagogue and the mosque at the present 
day. 

6 . The mourner offered sacrifices to the dead (Ezek. 241722 
2Ch. 16 14 21 19). They are probably implied in Is. 819 19 2; 
for when a man wished to consult the dead, he would naturally 
present an offering. Their object is clear from Dt. 2614 Jer. 
I67 (?); it was to give sustenance to the dead and to win tneir 
favour. In later times they came to be regarded as mere 
funeral feasts. This had not come about in the second century 
b.c., however ; for sacrifices to the dead appear to be commended 
in Ecclus. 733 (‘For a dead man withhold not a gift’ [errl 
vexpw fir) aTroxwXuoTjs Yapiv}) and in Tob. 4 17 (‘ Pour out thy 
bread on the burial* of the just'), though they are derided in 
Ecclus. S 0 i 8 f. Ep. Jer. 31./ Wisd. 14 15 19 3 Or. Sibyl. 8382 ff. 
In Jubilees 22 17 they are referred to as prevailing among the 
Gentiles. 


The t£raphim mentioned in Gen. 35 were household 
gods. 1 They are called ‘strange gods,' and their 
4 Bv the wors hiP * s regarded as incompatible with 
worship of that ° f Yahw ^* Their sacred character 
T6ranMm a PP ears fr° m their being buried mnder a 
P * sacred tree, the terebinth. An earlier 
mention is in Gen. 311930-35, where Rachel steals the 
tSraphim of her father. In Ex. 21 2-6 we have another 
passage attesting their worship. According to this 
section there was in private houses a god close to the 
door, to which the slave who desired enrolment in his 
master’s family had to be brought. Originally this 
meant admission to the family cult with all its obliga¬ 
tions and privileges (see statement of Eliezer’s position 
below, § 5). Later the tgraphim, which were of human 
form (iS. 1913), were regarded as images of Yahwe 
(cp Judg. 175 , and 1817.^ ; see also 1 S. 19 i 3 -r 6 ); for 
it is difficult to believe that David, the champion of the 
religion of Yahw&, would have worshipped the teraphim 
in their original character as household gods. In 
Hos. 34 and Zech. 102 , however, they seem to retain 
their original character as images of ancestors (cp 
Teraphim). 

In Dt. 15 12-18 the rite of initiation mentioned in 


Ex. 21 is, by the omission of the term ‘god,’ robbed 
of all its primitive religious significance, and given a t 
wholly secular character. 

It is ancestor worship that explains the importance 
of male offspring. The honour and wellbeing of the 
5 Bv import- ^ eac * de P ended on the worship rendered 
rtf mala and ^ sacrifices offered by their male 
offspring descendants. Even in the after life, 

P therefore, men could be punished by 

Yahw& by the destruction of their posterity (Ex. 20 5 
347 Nu. 1418 Dt. 5 g) ; for the sacrifices then ceased to 
be made. 2 If a man failed to have male offspring, the 
difficulty could be surmounted by adoption. The 
adopted man passed from his own clan to that of his 
adopted father, and thereby took upon himself all the 
obligations attaching to the latter. Even a slave could 
be so adopted (see Family, § 2). Eliezer is regarded as 
Abraham’s heir in default of male issue (Gen. 152 /.). 

It is to be presumed that he had already been adopted 
into the family cult. The right of inheritance is thus 
derived in principle from ancestor worship ; only the 
son and heir could fulfil its rites (see Law and 
Justice, § 18). Illegitimate sons, therefore, could not 
inherit (Stade, GVI 1 391 ) ; their mother had not been 
admitted by marriage into the cult (cp Judg. 112). 

In Nu. 36 the law has already undergone a change. A 
daughter is allowed to inherit if she has married a man be¬ 
longing to her father’s family or tribe. In Athens, on the other 
hand, the property descended to the next male heir; but he 
was obliged to marry the daughter of the deceased (Stade, ib .). 


1 On Stade’s and Schwally’s identification of the teraphim with 
an ancestor image (accepted by Budde on Judg. 17 5, Holzinger 
on Gen. 3119, Nowack on Hos. 34, etc.), see Teraphim. 

2 On the same principle a man destroyed his enemy and all 
his sons with the object of depriving him of respect and worship 
in the lower world. 
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It is thus clear that the living and the dead formed 
one family, and the departed participated in all the 
vicissitudes of their living descendants. Rachel in her 
grave shared in the troubles of her children in northern 
Israel (Jer. 31 15). 

The necessity of a son who should perform the 
family ancestor worship gave birth to the levirate 
law, A man must marry the childless 


6 . By levirate 
law and 


widow of his deceased brother. Where 

nature"of clan. ‘ h ,? dec f sed had no brother, the duty 
fell on the nearest male relation. The 
firstborn son of such a marriage was registered as the 
son of the deceased, who was thus secured the respect 
and the sacrifices which could be rendered only by a son 
legitimately begotten or adopted. This law appears 
to be assumed as in force in Gen. 3826; but its 
significance is forgotten in Dt. 25 5-10. According to 
old Israelitish views, Tamar fulfilled a duty of piety 
towards her dead husband (Stade I394) ; similarly 
Ruth. Even the daughters of Lot may have had the 
same end in view. 

The fact that, even in David’s time, the clan consti¬ 
tuted a sacramentally united corporation (iS. 2029) 
points back to an earlier worship of ancestors. 

The customs just considered (§§ 3-6) regulate the 
conduct of the living. We have now to consider more 

7. Beliefs about direcll >; the t * Uefs regarding the dead 

the dead themselves, their place of abode and 
the nature of their existence there. 
These beliefs are no less essentially connected with 
ancestor worship ; but they had a much more extended 
lease of life. Long after the practices we have described 
had become unintelligible or sunk into complete abey¬ 
ance, the beliefs flourished in the high places of Judaism ; 
they claimed the adherence of no small portion of the 
priesthood down to the destruction of the temple by 
Titus. 

As in the religions of Greece and Rome, burial was 

8. Importance , held l ° ^ ^dispensable to the com- 

of burial fort of the de P arted - lt was hardly 
ever withheld. 

Criminals who were hanged (Dt. 212 /.) or stoned Gosh. 
724-26), and suicides G°s. Bell. Jud. iii. 85), were accorded 
burial; as were even the most hostile of foes (Ezek. 39 12). 

Of the calamities that could befall a man the lack of 
burial was one of the most grievous. 

Such was the sentence of punishment pronounced on Jezebel 
(2 K. 9 10). It was the fate that awaited the enemies of Yahwe 
G er - 25 33).. Even the materialistic writer of Ecclesiastes (6 3), 
if the text is correct, regards such a misfortune as outweighing 
a whole lifetime of material blessings. 1 2 

This horror at the thought of being unburied cannot 
be explained in the same way as in the religions of 
Greece and Rome, where it involved exclusion from 
Hades : according to Hebrew views all without excep¬ 
tion descended to Shgol. It may be explained on two 
grounds. (1) In earlier times unless the dead had 
received burial no sacrifice could be offered to them. 
The grave, in ancestor worship, was in some measure 
the temple. (2) In later times, when such conceptions 
were forgotten, to be deprived of burial entailed a 
lasting dishonour and subjected the dead in Sheol to 
unending reproach (Ezek. 2810 32 21). 

Not simply burial, however, but also burial in the 
family grave, was the desire of every Israelite. Hence 

9 In the ^ rec l uent statemen t that a man was 

fa mil v crave S athered to his Others (Gen. 15 15 Judg. 

Jo 37 * 210) or to his people (Gen. 4929-33 Nu. 
2713). The departed must be introduced into the 
society of his ancestors. In the earliest times the 
abode of this society was conceived to be the family 
grave or its immediate neighbourhood. Everyone 
wished to be buried with his father and mother 


1 [The context is against this reference to the loss of burial. 
We must perhaps either strike out the entire phrase ‘and more¬ 
over he have no burial' (with Hitzig), or else the negative (with 
Wildeboer).] 
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(2S. 1723 19 37 [38]). Jacob and Joseph are said to have 
directed that their bodies should be carried back to 
Canaan to be buried in the family grave (Gen. 4730 
50 25 Ex. 1319). This was originally in the house. It 
was there, e.g ., that Samuel was buried (1 S. 25 1); 
similarly Joab (1 K. 234). As no family stood in 
isolation, however, but was closely united with others, 
and as these together made up the clan or tribe, 
and these tribes in due time were consolidated into the 
nation, a new conception arose ; all the graves of the 
tribe or nation were regarded as united in one. It was 
this new conception that received the designation of 
Shgol. 

In all probability, therefore, the Hebrew ShSol was 
originally conceived as a combination of the graves of 
0 ♦ - dan or nation, and thus as its final 

of ShS6l a k° de * * n due course this conception was 
naturally extended till it embraced the de¬ 
parted of all nations, and became the final abode of all 
mankind. It has already reached this stage in Ezek. 32 
Is. 14 Job3023. Strictly regarded, the conceptions of 
an abode of the dead in the grave and of one in Shgol 
are mutually exclusive. Being popular notions, however, 
they do not admit of scientific definition, and their 
characteristics are treated at times as interchangeable. 
The family grave, with its associations of ancestor wor¬ 
ship, is of course the older conception. As burial in 
the family grave enabled a man to join the circle of his 
ancestors, so burial with honour was a condition of his 
attaining an honourable place in Sh£ol— i.e. , joining 
his people there. Otherwise he is thrust into the 
lowest and outermost parts of the pit (Ezek. 3223). 
When, however, Shgol is said to have distinct divisions 
(Prov. 727), the statement may be merely poetical. 

Regarding the condition of the dead in Sh£ol (on 
which see below, §§ 15-18) it will here be sufficient to 
point out two main characteristics. 

(a) In early times (and down to the fourth century 
T . B.c. there was little change 1 ) Shgol 

acteTiltics 1 " was quite inde P endent of Yahw6 and 
acLensucs. outside the sphere of his rule 

Yahwb was originally the god of the tribe or nation, and his 
sway for long after the settlement in Canaan was conceived to 
extend, not to the whole upper world, much less to the lower 
(SheOl), but only to his own people and land. The persistence 
of this conception of Sheol for several centuries side by side 
with the monotheistic conception of Yah we as creator and 
ruler of the world is, for the Western mind, hard to understand, 
the conceptions being mutually exclusive. It is clear, however, 
that Israel believed that when a man died he was removed from 
the jurisdiction of Yahwe (Ps. 88 5 [6] 31 22 [23]), and relations 
between them ceased (Is. 38 18). 

(b) As independent of Yahw&, ShSol knew nothing 
of the moral distinctions that prevailed on earth. 

According to the OT death means an end of the 
earthly life, not the cessation of all existence: the 
, „ 11 person still subsists. As the nature of this 

, * , ,' continued existence depends on the OT 

* theory of man’s composite personality, it 
will be necessary at this point to make a study of that 
theory. In its most primitive form it regards man as 
consisting of two elements, ‘soul’ ( nephesh) and ‘body’ 
(bdsdr). What was thought of the body does not con¬ 
cern us here (see, however, § 18). 

Regarding the soul we may note four points. 

1. The soul is identified with the blood. 

As the shedding of blood caused death, the ‘soul' was con- 
ceived to be in the blood (Lev. 17 11 a\ or it was actually iden¬ 
tified with it (Dt. 1223 Gen. $4/.). Hence men avoided eating 
blood ; they offered it to God. Hence, too, blood unjustly 
spilt on the earth—the ‘soul’—cried to heaven for vengeance 
(Gen. 4 10). 

Again, since the * soul ’ was the blood and the 
central seat of the blood was the heart,* the heart was 
regarded as the organ of thought. A man without 

1 Though God's power is conceived from the eighth century 
onward (cp Am. 9 2 Job 26 6 Prov. 15 11 Ps. 139 7 /.) to extend to 
ShcOl, yet She5l maintains its primitive character. In the 
earlier centuries the powers that bore sway in SheOl were the 
ancestors of the living. 


intelligence was a ‘heartless’ man (Hos. 7 n); when 
a man thought, he was said to ‘speak in his heart.’ 
Thought is not ascribed directly to the * soul,' however, 
though a certain limited intelligence is. 

2. To the ‘ soul' are attributed not only purely 
animal functions such as hunger (Prov. 103), thirst 

13 Feeling ( Prov * 25 25), sexual desire (Jer. 224), but 
* also psychical affections such as love (Is. 

42 1), joy (Ps. 864), fear (Is. 15 4), trust (Ps. 57 i|>]), 
hate (Is. I14), contempt (Ezek. 36 s ). 1 To it are 
ascribed also wish and desire (Gen. 23 8 2 K. 9 15 1 Ch. 
289), and likewise, but very rarely, memory (Lam. 
320 Dt. 49) and knowledge (Ps. 139 14). As the seat 
of feeling and desire (and, in a limited degree, of in¬ 
telligence) it becomes an expression for the individual 
conscious life. Thus * my soul’ (’irs:) means ‘ I,' ‘ thy 
soul’ means ‘thou,’ etc. (Hos. 94 Ps. 32[3] 7 2 [3] 11 1). 

So ‘ many souls’ means so many ‘ persons ’ (Gen. 46 18 
Ex. 1 5). This designation of the personality by * soul ’ 
[nephesh) shows how meagre a conception of personality 
prevailed in Israel, 'mi (‘my spirit’) was never so 
used in the OT. 

3. The soul leaves the body in death (Gen. 35 18 
1 K. 1721 2S. I9 Jn. 43), not necessarily immediately, 

„ . but (apparently) at least on the appearance 

' , of corruption. In certain cases, after out- 

epar s. ward deat ^ the soul was regarded as still in 
some sense either in or near the body; a dead person 
was called a nephesh (Lev. 1928 21 1 224 Nu. 96710 
Hag. 213) or a dead nephesh (nn pdj ; Nu. 66 Lev. 21 n). 

4. The soul therefore also dies. Its death, how¬ 
ever, is not absolute. Moreover, we must note the 

prevalence in Israel of two incon- 

. s con 1 ion s j stent v j ews — a f ac t (not hitherto 
in ea * fully brought to light) 2 that has 
forced its recognition on the present writer in the 
course of the present study— (a) an older view, which 
attributes to the departed a certain degree of knowledge 
and power in reference to the living and their affairs ; 
(b) a later view, which denies this. 3 

(a) According to the older view the departed possessed 
a certain degree of self-consciousness and the power of 
„ .. speech and movement (Is. 14 ); a large 

. ar ler measure Q f knowledge — hence their 
name, D'j’ijrr, 4 the knowing ones ’ (Ley. 
1931 20 6 Is. 19 3 ; cp Divination, § 4, 
iii.) ; acquaintance with the affairs of their living 
descendants and a keen interest in their fortunes—thus 
Rachel mourns from her grave for her captive children 
(Jer. 31 15);—ability to forecast the future (whence they 
were consulted about it by the living; 1 S. 2813-20 
[where observe that the dead person invoked is called 
Elohim] Is. 819294); whence the practice of incuba¬ 
tion 4 (Is. 664). As we have already seen that the 
departed were believed to have the power of helping or 
injuring their descendants (see § 2), we need only ob¬ 
serve here that it follows from Is. 63 16 that Abraham 
and Israel were conceived as protectors (see Cheyne 
and Duhm, etc., in loc.). 

The relations and customs of earth were reproduced 
in ShSdl. 

The prophet was distinguished by his mantle (1S. 2S14), 
kings by their crowns and thrones (Is. 14 ), the uncircumcised by 
his foreskin (Ezek. 32 ). Each nation preserved its individuality 
and no doubt its national garb and customs (Ezek. 32 ). Those 
slain with the sword bore for ever the tokens of a violent death 
(Ezek. 32 25), as likewise those who died from grief (Gen. 42 38). 
Indeed the departed were regarded as possessing exactly the 
same features as marked them at the moment of death. We 
can appreciate, accordingly, the terrible significance of David’s 

1 These are so essentially affections of the ‘ soul ’ that they 
are hardly ever attributed to the ‘spirit’ (rm); yet see § 19. 

2 Only Stade appears to have apprehended the fact, and that 
but partially—as far as we may judge from his published w’orks. 

3 It follows logically from the doctrine of man’s nature, 
unknowm in pre-prophetic times, which is set forth in Gen. 2 f.\ 
see below, § 16. 

* i.e., the practice of sleeping in a temple in the hope of re¬ 
ceiving a communication or a visit from the god. 


view of 
death. 
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departing counsel to Solomon touching Joab ; ‘ Let not his hoar 
head go down to Sheol in peace ’ (i K. 26). 

In many respects the view just sketched is identical 
with that which underlies ancestor worship. This 
worship had withdrawn entirely into the background 
before the prophetic period ; but, as we have said 
(§7), many of its presuppositions maintained themselves 
in the popular belief till late in the post-exilic period. 
The most significant fact to observe is the comparatively 
large measure of life, movement, knowledge, and power 
attributed to the departed in Sh£ol. How important 
this is becomes obvious when the earlier view is con¬ 
trasted with the later and antagonistic view. 

(b) The later view follows logically from the account 
in Gen. 24^-3, according to which it was when animated 
T . . by the ‘ spirit''that the material form 

*- a j er .Mu ieW became a living * soul' : the life of the 

OX ClOStullf 1 r 1 

* soul is due to the presence of the 

* spirit,’ death ensues on its removal. 1 Death, however, 
even here does not imply annihilation, though it logic¬ 
ally should imply it: the soul ’ still subsists in some 
sense. The subsistence, however, is purely shadowy 
and negative : all the faculties are suspended. 

Sheol, the abode of the shades, is thus almost a synonym for 
abaddon or destruction (Job266 Prov. 15 11). In opposition to 
the older view that in Sheol there is a certain degree of life, 
movement, and remembrance, the later view teaches that it is 
the land of forgetfulness (Ps. 88 12), of silence (Ps. 94 17 115 17), 
of destruction (J°h26 6 2822); in opposition to the belief that 
the dead return to counsel the living, the later teaches that the 
dead cannot return (Job 7 9 14 12); in opposition to the belief 
that they are acquainted with the affairs of their living de¬ 
scendants, the later teaches that they no longer know what 
befalls on earth (Job 14 21); in opposition to the belief in their 
superhuman knowledge of the future—as the ‘ knowing ones ’— 
the later teaches that all knowledge has forsaken them (Eccles. 
9 5), that they have neither device nor knowledge nor wisdom 
(Eccles. 9 10). Whereas the older view permitted their being 
invoked as ‘Elohim,’ the later view regards them as ‘dead 
ones ’ (□’•tid) (I s * 26 14 Ps. 88 10 [11]). 2 See Dead, § 2. 

Finally the relations of the upper world appear to be 
reproduced, if at all, more faintly ; the inhabitants of 
Shfiol, king and slave, oppressor and oppressed, good 
and bad, are all buried in a profound sleep (Job 3 14-19). 
All existence seems to be at an end. 

Thus we read in Ps. 39 13, * O spare me, that I may recover 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more ’; and in Job 14 7 10, 

* There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again—but—man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ 3 4 


5. Though in death the ‘ soul ’ leaves the body and 
departs, the departed in ShS 51 are never designated 

18. Shadowy simp] y ' sou, f; Th 1 e , earl >' Israelit . es were 
- - metaphysically unable to conceive the 

body without psychical functions, or the 
soul without a certain corporeity. The departed were 
conceived, accordingly, as possessing not only a soul 
but also a shadowy body. This appears in the use of 
the term ‘shades’ (rdphalm), which was current in all 
ages (see Rephaim i.). Elohim, the title by which in 
earlier times the shades were addressed, passed out of 
use. In later times, when such a doctrine of man’s 
being as that underlying Gen. 2 4^-3, became current, 


1 This view strikes at the root of the worship of ancestors. 
The deceased can have no vitality or power ; for the ‘ spirit ’ is 
the spring of life, and the departed are only ‘souls’ that are 
dead— />., ‘souls’ in which every faculty is dormant. Gen. 

2 4(5-3, which did not originate till the prophetic period, is the 
outcome of monotheism, whether we regard it as being of 
Hebrew or of foreign origin. It is needless to add that, when 
monotheism emerged, for various reasons ancestor worship 
became impossible. 

2 The term ‘shades’ D'XDI (used also in the Phoenician 
religion) was applied to the departed in both systems; but 
possibly with a difference (contrast Is. 14 9 f. 261419 with 
Ps. 88io[n] Prov. 2 18 9 18 etc., where it is synonymous with 
the dead). 

3 It will be observed that the currency of the later view is 
attested by the second Isaiah, by Ezekiel, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 
In these books the teaching in Gen. 2 4<5-3 has reached its logical 
consequence. That teaching is implied in Is. 42 5 Ezek. 37 %ff. 
Job 27 3 33 4 Eccles. 127 ‘the spirit shall return to God who 
gave it ’ (yet it is doubtful if this verse belongs to the text; 
cp 3 21). 

4 We seem to find in Job 14 22 Ps. 16 10 such a use, or at all 
events the preparation for it. 


19. Spirit: 
earlier view: 

man a 
dichotomy. 


the epithet ‘ dead ones ’ was employed. To designate 
* the dead ’ simply ‘ souls ’ without any qualification 
would hardly have been possible ; according to the 
later view, souls in Sheol were bereft of all their natural 
psychical functions. 

The Hebrew writers speak, however, of a ' spirit’ as 
well as of a ‘soul,’ and we must consider briefly the 
relation of the terms to each other. 
Originally they were synonyms meaning 
‘ breath ’ or ‘ wind. ’ The primitive con¬ 
ception was arrived at by observation. 
When the breath— i. e ., the niphesh or 
ruah —left the body, the body died. The ntphesh or 
riidh was, therefore, regarded as the principle of life. 
As Stade has remarked (G P 7 ( 2 ) 1 419), ruah probably 
designated specially the stronger and stormier emotions : 
the custom of personifying the psychical affections 
generally as ntphesh, once introduced, led to the practice 
of naming the stronger expressions of this personification 
ruah . Thus anger is an affection of the ruah, (Judg. 83, 
see below). So long as a man was wholly master of 
his powers, he possessed his ruah; but when he became 
lost in amazement (1 K. IO5) or despair (Josh. 2 n), or 
when he fainted (1 S. 30 12 Judg. 15 19), his ruah left 
him. On his reviving it returned (Gen. 4527). 

In keeping with this view of the ‘ spirit ’ (riidh) it is said to 
be the subject of trouble (Gen. 418), anguish (Job 7 ix), grief 
(Gen. 26 35 Is. 54 6), contrition (Ps. 51 17 [19] Is. 662), heaviness 
(Is. 61 3). It is the seat of energetic volition and action—the 
‘haughty spirit’ (Prov. 1618), the ‘lowly spirit’ (2923), the 
impatient spirit (Prov. 14 29), etc. 

As its departure entails a paralysis of voluntary power (see 
above) the ruah expresses the impulse of the will (Ex. 35 21). 
Thepurposesof man are ‘ ... of the ruah’ rrn rv6yjD(Ezek.ll 5); 
the false prophets follow their own ‘ spirit ’ rather than that of 
Yahwe (Ezek. 133); God tries men’s ‘spirits’ (Prov. 162). 

' Riidh ’ seems also to express character,—the result of will—in 
Nu. 14 24, ‘ Caleb . . . had another “ spirit ” with him.’ By this 
development in the. application of the term ruah it has become 
the seat of man’s highest spiritual functions. 

To sum up : ‘ soul ’ and ‘ spirit ’ are at this early stage 
identical in essence and origin ; the distinction is one of 
function. 

( b) This primitive view was in part superseded by a 
later doctrine (later from the point of view of the 
genesis of ideas), taught in Gen. 24^-3. 1 

The most complete story of the creation of man 2 represents 
that Yahwe Elohim formed man of earth from the ground, and 
oa q * -. . blew into his nostrils ‘ breath ’ (n'shdma) of 
>iU. opim . |jf e ( Q ,, n j-|Qt*5j) so that man became a living 
later View : ‘soul’ (niphesh\ Gen. 27. The n'shamd of 
man a 2 7 is called liidh (crT! ITH) in 6 17 7 15. 

+riphnt.nrmr There are therefore in man three elements: 

‘ soul ’ (niphesh )>‘ body ’ (bdfdr), and ‘ spirit ’ or 
riidh (nn)» which last, in the later theory, is simply that which 
gives life to the ‘soul.’ 3 This ‘spirit’ of life (□"n nil) * s in 
the lower creation as well (Gen. 617 7 15 22 Ps. 104 30), and by 
virtue of it they too become living ‘ souls.’ 

According to the story worked up by a late priestly 
writer (Gen. 1 24) the brute creation is only indirectly 
the product of divine creation ; whereas man is so 
directly. Angels, however, are never, either in the 

canonical or in the apocryphal books, said to have 

‘souls,’ though occasionally the term is used in regard 
to God : he swears by his ' soul ’ (Am. 68 ; cp Is. 42 1 
Lev. 261130 cp below, § 63). In the account of the 
relation of ‘soul’ to ‘body’ and ‘spirit,’ in Gen. 2 / 
the ‘ spirit ’ has become quite distinct from the ' soul ’ 
in essence and origin. It is the divine element in man. 
According to the older view the difference was one of 


1 [Into the historical relation of this doctrine to the Hebrew 
conceptions of Creation [?.v.] we cannot here enter at 
length. It cannot be denied that the statement in Gen. 27 is of 
early origin. That remains a fact, even if the narrative in Gen. 
2 4^-3 has passed through more than one literary phase. Critics 
are of opinion, however, that the myth of creation utilized for 
didactic purposes in that narrative was not very widely spread 
among the Israelites, and that the religious ideas attached to 
the myth but slowly became operative in the popular mind.} 

2 [On the references to creation, whether in narratives or in 
other forms, see Creation ; on the question as to the early 
or late date of the ideas in Gen. 27 3 see preceding note.] 

3 Cp below, § 8r (1). 
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22. No 
individual 
retribution. 


function, hardly of essence, certainly not of origin. Now 
‘ spirit ’ is the life-giving power in the body. When it 
enters the material form the man becomes a living soul. 
Without riiiih there is no life(Hab. 2 19). In death the 
‘ soul,’ robbed of every vital function, descends into ShCol 
and practically ceases to exist. The ’ spirit ’ (rudh) never 
dies ; it merely leaves the body and returns to God 
who gave it (Ps. I4G4 Eccles. I27). 1 Of this view the 
logical result is the scepticism of Ecclesiastes and of the 
Sadducees. 

We have found that the Israelite derived from the 
circle of ideas underlying ancestor worship his views as 
, to the nature of ‘soul’ and ‘spirit,’ and 
. sume. and tbe condition of the departed 

there. On these questions no light was thrown for 
many centuries by anything distinctive of the religion of 
Yahwe, which had originally no eschatology of its own 
relating to the individual. Looking back, however, on 
the far-off days of the origins of the religion of Yahwe, 
we can see that the beliefs connected with ancestor 
worship were doomed to extinction by their inconsistency 
with that religion, though centuries had to elapse 
before the doom was fully accomplished. 

The preparation for a higher doctrine of the future 
life was made essentially when a new value came to be 
set on the individual. The early 
Israelite was not alarmed by the 
prosperity of the wicked man or the 
calamities of the righteous: Yalnve 
was supposed to concern himself only with the well¬ 
being of the people as a w’hole, not with that of its 
individual members. It seemed natural and reasonable 
that he should visit the virtues and vices of the fathers 
on the children (Ex. 2O5 Lev. 20 s Josh. 724 1 S. 313), 
of an individual on his community or tribe (Gen. 12 17 
20 18 Ex. 1229). Indeed, in postponing the punishment 
of the sinner till after death and allowing it to fall on 
his son, 2 Yahwe showed his mercy (1 K. 11 12 21 29). 

Towards the close of the kingdom of Judah, the 
popular sentiment expressed itself in the proverb, * The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge ’ (Jer. 31 29). Explicitly this denied the 
responsibility of the people for the overthrow' of the 
nation—a view that naturally paralysed all personal 
effort after righteousness and made men the victims of 
despair. Implicitly it expressed, not a humble sub¬ 
mission to the divine judgments, but rather an 
arraignment of the divine method of government. 

In opposition to this popular statement Jeremiah 
answered as follows :—‘ In those days they shall no 
T . , , more say, The fathers have eaten sour 
. eremia s g ra p es anc i tbe children’s teeth are 
individualism. f et ^ edge . bu[ every one shall die 

for his own iniquity’ (Jer. 31 29 /.). At an earlier date 
the same prophet had delivered a divine oracle of 
a very different import, ‘ I will cause them to be tossed 
to and fro among all the kingdoms of the earth, because 
of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah ’ (Jer. 15 4). The new' 
departure in his teaching recorded in the later passage 
is to be explained by the 4 new covenant’ described in 
Jer. 31 31-34 (see Covenant, § 6 (v.)). Jeremiah foresaw 
a new relation between Yahwe and his worshippers—a 
relation determined by two great facts : man’s incapacity 
to reform himself, and God's repugnance to any but a 
spiritual worship (see Jeremiah i., § 4). 

Jeremiah’s idea was further developed by Ezekiel. 
Every soul is God’s and is in direct and immediate 
relation to him (Ezek. 18 4). If the 
individual is faithful in this relation, 
he is unaffected by his own past 
(1821-28), or by the sins or the 
righteousness of his fathers (18 20 


24. Individual 
retribution: 
Ezekiel and 
others. 


1 Cp below, § 102 (1) b note. 

2 Rewards and punishments were necessarily conceived as 
limited to the earthly life ; for Shed was regarded as outside 
Yahwe’s jurisdiction. 


14 12-20). Righteousness raises him above the sweep 
of the dooms that befall the sinful individual or the 
sinful nation. 1 Since the achievement of this righteous¬ 
ness is possible for him, he possesses moral freedom, 
and his destiny is the shaping of his own will (1830^). 
There is, therefore, a strictly individual retribution, and 
the outward lot of the individual is exactly proportioned 
to his moral deserts. 

This doctrine rooted itself firmly in the national 
consciousness. It is taught and applied in detail in 
those great popular handbooks, the Psalter and the 
Book of Proverbs. Though the righteous may have 
many afflictions, Yahwfe delivers him out of them all ; 
all his bones are kept, not one of them is broken ; but 
evil slays the w'icked (Ps. 34 18 [19]^, see also 37 28 etc.). 
The righteous and the wicked are to be recompensed 
on earth (Prov. II 31). Life is the outcome of righteous¬ 
ness ; death, of wickedness (Prov. 221 f. 10 2 11 19 15 24/. 
19 16 etc.). 

Such a doctrine w r as, naturally, a continual stumbling- 
block to the righteous w’hen trouble came. Doubts as 
_ . to its truth were freely expressed, 

25 . Criticism. notably in the Psa i nis< Nor W as it to 

the sufferer alone that this difficult view was an impedi¬ 
ment. The doctrine of an adequate retribution in this 
life blocked the way that led to a true solution of the 
problem of prosperity and adversity. Indeed it denied 
the existence of any problem to solve; the righteous as 
such could not suffer. As long as this was regarded as 
the orthodox doctrine, the doctrine of a future life could 
not emerge, and progress was impossible. 

1 1 was only some of the elements in Ezekiel’s teaching 
that were sanctioned by subsequent religious thought ; 
others were opposed. It is his undying merit that he 
asserted the independent worth of the individual ; but 
he fell into two errors. He taught (a) that the individual 
suffers not for the sins of his fathers, but for his own, 
and (b) that the individual’s experiences are in perfect 
keeping with his deserts. In other words, sin and 
suffering, righteousness and wellbeing are, according to 
Ezekiel, always connected ; the outward lot of the 
individual is God’s judgment in concrete form. 2 

Now as regards a, the experience of the nation 
must have run counter to this statement. It was 
evident that the elements in a man’s lot which lie out¬ 
side the sphere of his volition are shaped for better or for 
worse in accordance with the merits or demerits of his 
father and people. The older view accordingly continues 
to be attested in Jewish literature (see Ps. 109 13 Ecclus. 
2325 4O15 416 , and especially Dan. 97/, Judith 7 z 8 , 
Tob. 33, Ass. Mos. 35, Baruch 118-21 226 38 , Apoc. 
Bar. 773410): it is freely acknowledged that men are 
punished for the sins of their fathers and brethren. 

Ezekiel’s second error (£), that the individual’s 
experience agrees with his deserts, is the corollary of 
a. It gave birth to a long controversy, of which two 
notable memorials have come down to us in Job and 
Ecclesiastes. Eccles. is much the later ; but we will for 
convenience sake deal with it first. 

Against the statement ( b) that the experience of the 
_ , . individual is in perfect keeping with his 

26 . Protest deserts, tbe writer of Ecclesiastes enters a 

of Eccles. ridded negative. He declares, in fact, 

that there is no retribution at all. 3 

He asserts that sometimes evil prolongs a man’s days, and 
righteousness curtails them (715); that the destinies of the wise 
man and of the fool (214), of the righteous and the wicked (9 2) 
are identical; that the wicked attain to the honour of burial, 
whilst this is often denied to the righteous (810). If any one 

1 That there is an inconsistency between Ezek. 93-6 and 
21 3 f. cannot, however, be denied. 

2 Both a and b seemed to Ezekiel to follow logically from 
God’s righteousness, and rightly, if there was no retribution 
beyond the grave. 

3 The passages where judgment is threatened (317 119 b 1214) 
are, according to an increasing number of critics, intrusions in 
the text, being at variance with the entire thought of the writer. 
812 is no longer in its original form. 
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complains of the shallowness of Ecclesiastes,* is not Ezekiel on 
the opposite side equally shallow? 

In the book of Job the principal elements of Ezekiel’s 
teaching reappear. The doctrines of man’s individual 
Of T h worttl and a strictl y ^dividual retribu- 

27 . Ut Jod. tion ^ however, are shown to be really irre¬ 
concilable (see Job, Book of, §§ 5-8). Conscious in 
the highest degree of his own worth and rectitude, Job 
claims that God should deal with him in accordance 
with his deserts. Like his contemporaries his belief is 
(for Job and the author of the dialogues may be 
identified) that every event that befalls a man reflects 
God’s disposition towards him ; misfortune betokens 
God’s anger, prosperity his favour. This belief, how¬ 
ever, is not confirmed by the fortunes of other men 
(2I1-15), and, with the added insight derived from a 
sad personal experience, Job concludes that, as the 
world is governed, righteousness may even be awarded 
the meed of wickedness. Faith, in order to be sure of 
its own reality, claims its attestation by the outward 
judgments of God, and Job’s faith receives no such 
attestation. Still it does not entirely give way; from 
the God of circumstance, of outer providence, Job 
appeals to the God of faith (by Job, as we have said, 
we mean the author). 

The fact that Job does not seek to solve the problem 
by taking into his argument the idea of a future life, 

28 Gleams of s ^ ows ^ at ^ ea or not 

/ , ... yet won acceptance among the religious 

re 1 e ‘ thinkers of Israel. The main views 
and conclusions of Job, however, point in that direction. 
The emphasis laid on man’s individual worth, with his 
consequent claims upon a righteous God—claims which 
are during life entirely unsatisfied—should lead to the 
conclusion that at some future time all these wrongs 
will be righted by the God of faith. Such a conclusion, 
however, is never explicitly drawn. 

The poem of Job cannot be said to teach the doctrine 
of a future life. Still, the idea seems for a moment to 
have gleamed on Job’s mind, and the fancy expressed in 
14 13/! became the accepted doctrine of later times. If 
the Hebrew text of 19 25-29 is sound, perhaps there also 
ShSol is conceived as only an intermediate place. At 
any rate Job declares in this great passage that God 
will appear for his vindication, and that at some time 
after his death he will enjoy the divine vision face to 
face. It is not indeed stated that this vision will endure 
beyond the moment of Job's justification by God. Never¬ 
theless the importance of the spiritual advance here made 
cannot be exaggerated. The soul is no longer regarded as 
cut off from God and shorn of all its powers by death, 
but as still capable of the highest spiritual activities 
though without the body. A belief in the continuance 
of this higher life is certainly in the line of many of 
Job’s reasonings. On the other hand, if Job had not 
merely wished but also been convinced that this idea 
was sound, would it have been possible for him to 
ignore such an all-important conviction throughout the 
rest of the book ? There are likewise textual difficulties, 
which recent critics have considered to justify a very 
radical treatment of the text. 

The words rendered in RV ‘ And after my skin hath been thus 
destroyed, yet from my flesh shall 1 see God,’ 2 are specially 
doubted. RVmg. gives two alternative marginal renderings for 
the first part of this passage, and for ‘ from my flesh ’ suggests 
the widely different rendering ‘ without my flesh,’ which is that 
generally adopted by those scholars who adhere to MT. Cp 
Dillmann ad loc., and, on the other side, Job, § 6. 

[Siegfried (Job, SPOT , Heb.) looks upon v. 25 f. as ‘a later 
gloss, in which the resurrection of the just is regarded as a 
possibility, contrary to the opinion put forth in the Book of Job 
with regard to She6l (zb. 3 etc.).’ The result, however, is not 
satisfactory. Siegfried appeals to <15 ; but we have a right to 
suspect theological glosses in the Alexandrian Jewish version. 


1 Cp Ecclesiastes. 

2 my mw 
runt* 


Something different must have stood where our present v. 25 f. 
stands, and it is the work of the textual critic to trace its relics. 
See also Budde, ad loc. % and Che.’s criticism, Expos.. 1807a, 
P. 4«o^] 

In spite of this criticism it is true to say that this 
great poem suggests the doctrine of a future life. Later 
students may or may not have found it in 14 13-15 
1925-29 ; but in any case the rest of the book presents 
the antinomies of the present so forcibly that thinkers 
who assimilated its contents could not avoid taking up 
a definite attitude towards the * higher theology.’ Some 
made a venture of faith, and postulated the doctrine of 
a future life ; others, like the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
made the ‘ great refusal ’ and fell back on unbelief and 
materialism. We have arrived at the parting of the 
ways. 1 

It remains to consider whether there is evidence of a 
belief in the immortality of the individual in the Psalter. 

29 In the ^ * s un ^ ortunate text °f this book 

p" . e should be so far from accurate as (from textual 
criticism) it appears to be. The psalms 
that chiefly have to be considered are 16 , 17 , 49 , and 
73 . Here we find one of the most recent critics receding 
from his original conclusion (in favour of the existence 
of the hope of immortality), on the ground that ' a 
searching textual revision ’ is adverse to it. As regards 
the first two, at any rate, of the psalms just referred to, 
the evidence, even if we assume the trustworthiness of 
all that the unemended text contains, is inadequate to 
prove the point. 

In Ps. 16 there is nothing that necessarily relates to an indi¬ 
vidual future life. The psalm appears to express the fears and 
hopes, not of the individual, but of the community. 
30. In PSS. In Ps. 17 likewise the Psalmist speaks not as an 

16 - 17 . individual (cp the plurals, w. 711), but as the 
mouthpiece of the Jewish people, who are to Yahwe 
as the apple of the eye (v. 8) *, in fear of a foreign invader (w. 
9 13) the Psalmist prays for help. This being so, however, in¬ 
stead of ‘ I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with ihy likeness,’ 
we should expect some reference to God’s help. In any case the 
context does not admit of a reference to a future life. 2 

In Ps. 49 the present text admits of two interpretations. In 
v. 14 [15] f the speaker announces speedy destruction for the 
wicked but complete redemption from death 
31 . In Ps. 49 . for himself ; hut who is the speaker? Does 
the * I' here denote the Psalmist as a repre¬ 
sentative pious Israelite, or the righteous community? In 
favour of the collective meaning it is argued that those for 
whom the Psalmist speaks are the righteous poor who are 
oppressed by the wicked rich; that v . 10 [11] states that ‘all 
die, alike the wise man (i.e., the righteous) and the fool ’; and 
that when the individual is undoubtedly intended (v. 16 [17]) he 
is addressed as ‘ thou.’ The escape from death is^ therefore, on 
this interpretation, that of the righteous community. 3 On ihe 
other hand, it seems to be in favour of a reference to immortality 
that, as Cheyne has pointed out, She5l appears in v. 14 [15] as 
a place of punishment for the wicked rich. 4 As such it could 
never become the abode of the righteous. It is, reasonable 
therefore to expect that the speaker should somewhere state 
his own consciousness (as a representative pious Israelite) of 
exemption from this fate. This seems to give us the key to the 
words, ‘ Surely my soul God will set free ; for from the hand 
ofSheOl will he take me.’ 6 

We must, therefore, lay stress on the naturalness 

1 On the belief in retribution in early Judaism, see especially 
Che. OPs. 381-452 ; Jeiu. Ret. Life , 229-247. For translations 
from the psalms, cp Wellh.’s and Driver’s recent works. A 
complete translation from a critical text of Job is still a 
desideratum. 

2 So Smend, ZA TIVS 95 [’88]; Cbe. Jew. Ret. Life , 240/ 

3 So Smend, Schwally, and now Cheyne. 

4 This is one of the results reached in OPs. by Cheyne^ who 
(going much beyond previous writers) regards Ps. 49 as incident¬ 
ally a protest against the old Hebrew notion of Sheol, with its 
disregard of moral distinctions, and confirms this view by the 
parallelisms between Ps. 49 and chap. 102 f of Enoch (written 
probably between 134 and 94 b.c.). The rich man holds that neither 
in life nor in death has he to fear a judgment; hut all the details 
of this pleasant dream the psalmist contradicts. ^ The moral 
significance of the descent of the rich into Sheol is still more 
visible in Cheyne’s attractively emended text (Jew. Rel. Life , 
238). This conception of the penal character of SheOl is all the 
more credible from the reference made in the OT to two other 
places of punishment for special offenders—the so-called ‘pit’ 
(Is. 2421 f), and a place strikingly resembling Gehenna for 
Jewish apostates (Is. 66 24). 

6 The present writer is of opinion that to the authors of Pss. 
49 and 73 Sheol is the future abode of the wicked alone, heaven 
that of the righteous. 
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of our own interpretation, that there is in Ps. 49 a 
reference to immortality, an interpretation which is in 
fact that maintained, with fulness of argument, by 
Cheyne himself in his Origin of the Psalter. 

In Ps. 73 , as in Ps. 49 , the wicked enjoy prosperity ; 
but they are speedily to meet with unexpected retribution 
oo j p 73 (*8-2 o). As for the righteous, their 

' ' ‘ highest good and blessedness consist 
in communion with God. In comparison with God the 
whole world is to them as nothing (22-25). He is their 
portion. Despite deadly perils they can safely trust in 
him (25), and all the more assuredly that he destroys 
the wicked (27). A new thought, however, emerges in 
v. 24. God, we are told, ‘ will guide the righteous 
with his counsel, and afterwards take him to (or, with) 
glory.' 1 In the latter phrase, if we may acquiesce in 
the received text, there must be a reference to the story 
of Enoch (Gen. 524), which was very popular in post- 
exilic times (see Enoch, i), and the whole passage 
is an assertion of individual immortality (so Delitzsch, 
Davidson, Baethgen, and originally Cheyne), for the 
text would be unfairly treated if we restricted the 
reference to this present life. On grounds which he 
has not yet fully stated, but which, from the note of 
Wellhauscn on the passage, 2 we may assume to be 
partly grammatical, Cheyne now regards v. 24 b as 
corrupt, and reads, ‘ And wilt make known to me the 
path of glory.' 3 Assuming, however, with Konig 4 
that the grammatical difficulties can be overcome, can 
we show that the new thought of which we have spoken 
is thoroughly consistent with what follows? 6 To the 
present writer no incongruity is visible. He would 
venture to rest his case on the impassioned words of 
v. 25 a, which prove that the speaker felt assured of the 
continuance of his union with God not only on earth 
but also in heaven. For themselves the righteous make 
no claim to material prosperity either here or hereafter ; 
they look for and indeed possess something far higher. 
As a corollary of the truth of the justice of God, how¬ 
ever, they do expect retribution for the wicked, both 
here ( vv. 18-21 27) and (apparently) hereafter (v. 19/.). 

We have now done with the question of individual 
immortality so far as it is dealt with in the OT. In 
_ Job it emerges merely as an aspiration. 

, *• a^a a ? Only in Pss - 49 and 73 (if our interpre- 
to in lvidual tation is va \id) does it rise to the stage 
immortality. of conviction . xhe evidence, there- 
fore, in favour of an origin not later than 400 B.C. is far 
from strong. Even were it wholly wanting, however, we 
should be obliged, by the logical necessities of thought, 
to postulate the doctrine. The doctrine of an individual 
immortality of the righteous, and the doctrine of the 
Messianic kingdom are presupposed as the chief factors 
of the complex doctrine of the Resurrection which was 
developed towards the close of the fourth century or at 
latest early in the third century. With the evolution of 
this resurrection hope, however, the entire doctrine of 
individual immortality falls absolutely into the back¬ 
ground, and is not again attested, till the growing 
dualism of the times leads to the disintegration of the 
resurrection hope into its original elements about 100 
b.c. (see § 64). Indeed, never in Palestinian Judaism 
down to the Christian era did the doctrine of a merely 
individual immortality appeal to any but a few isolated 
thinkers. The faithful looked forward to a blessed 
future only as members of a holy people, as citizens of a 
righteous kingdom that should embrace their brethren. 

II. The Nation. —When we turn to the eschato- 

1 H. Schultz (A T Theol. 760) rejects these translations. 
‘With glory' is that adopted by Driver {Par. Ps. 211) and 
formerly by Che. {Psalms). 2 Psalms , SBOT (Heb.) 88. 

3 i.e., the glory of God and of Israel and its members in the 
Messianic age (Jew. Ret. Life, 240). 

4 Syntax , 319 (pointed out to the writer by Prof. Cheyne). 

6 Schwally {Das Leben , etc., 128 /.) denies this. For a much 
fuller statement of the present writer’s view see his Doctrine of 
a Future Life , 73-77. 
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logical ideas that concern the nation as a whole we can 

34 Eschatoloirv llardly venture to 8° beyond the 
Iv,. facts and hopes contained in the pro- 

nltiof phecies - In the main these clusler 
at the outset round the familiar con¬ 
ception of * the day of Yahw£. ’ The day of Yahw£ in 
itself, however, constitutes not the blessed future, but 
only the divine act of judgment which inaugurates it. 
Hence the eschatology of the nation centres in the future 
national blessedness introduced by the day of Yahwe. 

This future was variously conceived. According to 
the popular conception down to the eighth century, it 
was merely a period of material and unbroken pros¬ 
perity which the nation should enjoy through Yahw^’s 
overthrow of Israel’s national foes. This conception 
gave place, however, in the eighth century, to the pro¬ 
phetic doctrine of the coming kingdom, for the realisa¬ 
tion of which two factors, and only two, were indis¬ 
pensable. This kingdom was to be a community of 
Israelites first and chiefly, and in the next place a 
community in which God's will should be fulfilled. 
Whether this kingdom was constituted under monarchi¬ 
cal, hierarchical, or purely theocratic forms was in itself 
a matter of indifference. Since the Messiah formed no 
organic part of the conception, he was sometimes con¬ 
ceived as present at its head, sometimes as absent. 
I low far the eighth century' prophets foretold this 
kingdom is still an unsettled question. As regards the 
day of Yahw6 there is no such critical difficulty. Our 
study of the eschatology of the nation will begin with 
this unquestioned element in Israel’s expectations. It is 
with a development of some complexity that we shall 
have to deal—a complexity most marked in exilic and 
post-exilic times, where, as we have seen, the individual 
no less than the nation began to maintain his claims to 
righteous treatment. Ezekiel's attempt to satisfy these 
claims will demand our attention afterwards. Some 
centuries later what he had essayed to do was achieved 
in a true synthesis of the eschatologies relating to the 
nation and to the individual respectively (see § 49). 

The day of Yahw6 concerns the people as a whole, 
not the individual. It is essentially the day on which 
n f Yahw6 manifests himself in victor} 7 over 

3 * IiL • h ‘ s foes * Amongst the Hebrews, as 

. * sometimes among the Arabs, * day ’ had 

popular idea. thfi definite signification of . day of 

battle' (e.g. , Is. 9 3 [4] * the day of Midian ’ ; see WRS 
Prophets ( 2 >, 397). The belief in this 1 day' was older 
than any written prophecy. In the time of Amos it 
was a popular expectation. Unethical and nationalistic, 
it was adopted by the prophets and transformed into a 
conception of thoroughly ethical and universal signifi¬ 
cance. It assumed the following forms. 

(i.) Popular conception; a judgment on Israel’s 
enemies. This conception originated, no doubt, in the 
old limited view of Yahw6 as merely the national god 
of Israel. We can distinguish two stages. 

(a) In its earlier form it was held by the contem¬ 
poraries of Amos ( 8 th century B.C.). The relation of 
Yahw£ to Israel in their minds was not ethical; to a 
large extent it was national (Am. 32). Israel’s duty 
was to worship Yahwe and Yahw 6 ’s was to protect 
Israel. As the Israelites were punctual in the perform¬ 
ance of ceremonial duties ( 4 s 5521/.), they not only 
confidently looked forward to, but also earnestly prayed 
for, ‘the day of Yahw6' as the time of his vindication 
of them against their enemies. 1 Not so, says the 
prophet. It is a day in which, not the claims of Israel, 
but the righteousness of Yahw&, will be vindicated 
against wrong-doing whether in Israel or in its enemies. 

(b) The primitive conception of the day of Yahw6 

_ . , was revived by Nahum and Habak- 

38 . Revived kuk . there was t0 be a judgment of 
by Nall. Hab. UneYs enemies — i.e., the Gentiles 

1 This belief that Yahwb must save his people survived, 
despite the prophets, till the captivity of Judah in 586 B.c. 
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(650-600 B. C.). It was the bitterness and resentment en¬ 
gendered by the sufferings of the Israelites at the hands 
of their oppressors that led to this revival. The grounds, 
however, on which the expectation of the intervention 
of Yahw6 was based were somewhat different. Accord¬ 
ing to the primitive view Yahwe was bound to intervene 
on behalf of his people because of the natural affinities 
between them. According to Nahum and Habakkuk, 1 
the affinities are ethical. In fact, such was the self- 
righteousness generated by Josiah’s reforms that neither 
Nahum nor Habakkuk makes any mention of Israel's 
sin. In this they represent their people, who felt them¬ 
selves, in contrast with the wickedness of the Gentiles, 
relatively righteous (see Hab. 1 4 13). Hence the im¬ 
pending judgment will strike not righteous Israel, but 
the godless Gentiles. Here we have the beginnings of 
the thought that Israel is right, regarded as over against 
the world—the beginning, for in Nahum and Habakkuk 
this view is applied only to a single nation, not, as in 
later times, to all Gentiles. The later usage of designat¬ 
ing the Gentiles absolutely as the godless (o'ytri) and 
Judah as the righteous (opns) is only the legitimate fruit 
of Habakkuk’s example. Cp Is. 26 10 Pss. 9 5 [6] 16 [17]/. 
IO2-4 58 io[n] 682 [3]/ 1253 . In most subsequent 
representations of the future the destruction of the 
Gentiles stands as a central thought. 

(ii.) Prophetic pre-exilic conception. —The prophetic 
conception also passed through several stages. 

(a) A day of judgment directed mainly against Israel. 
For Amos, as we have seen, the day of Yahwe 2 is the 
_ . day in which Yahw& intervenes to vindicate 

* . T . 7 himself and his righteous purposes. It 

P P C appears in this prophet only in its darker 

1 eas ’ side (cp 5 18). Other nations will feel it in 
proportion to their unrighteousness ; but unrighteous 
Israel, being specially related to Yahwe, wfll experience 
the severest judgments (32). Hosea is of one mind 
with Amos. 3 He does not use the phrase ‘the day of 
Yahw6 ’; but he describes in awful terms the irreversible¬ 
ness of the judgment (Hos. 1312-14 [n-13]). (Amos, 
§ 18/., Hosea, § 7/.). 

(< b) Mainly against Judah. —In Isaiah 4 and Micah 
the day of Yahwe receives a new application ; it is 
38 L t • ^^ recte( ^ a g a i ns t Judah. Not that warnings 

T * , ’of judgment against Israel are neglected 

ASa * eCC> (26-21 81-4 98 [7 ~\ff. 176 -n 281-4). The 
prophet takes all the chief surrounding nations within 
his range ; but he does so only in relation to the judg¬ 
ment on his own people. Although he declares that 
Yahwe’s purpose of ‘ breaking Assyria ’ concerns all 
the nations (14 25/.), there is no evidence to show that 
he arrived at the conception of a universal or world 
judgment. In 3 13, where there appears to be a reference 
to it, the text is corrupt. 5 The idea of its universality 
seems to be given in 2n-2i ; but the language is 
poetical. 

Isaiah had now and then gleams of hope, and at all 
times believed in a remnant, however minute. In 
1 24-26 he even anticipates a second and happier Jewish 
state. Micah, on the other hand, as far as the evidence 
goes, was persistently hopeless. Jerusalem was to 
become a ruin, and the temple-hill like ‘a height 

1 On the interpolations in these prophets, see Nahum, 
Habakkuk. 

2 This day of Yahwe, in its double character as a day of 
punishment and a day of blessing, is also spoken of as * that 
day’ (Is. 177 30 23 28 S 29 18 Hos. 2 18 Mic. 24 46 5 10[9} Zech. 
9 16 14469), ‘that time’ (Jer. 31 1 33 15 6O4 Zeph. 3i9yC Joel 
3 [ 4 ] 1), ‘theday ’ (Ezek. 7 10 Mic. 36 ), ‘the time’ (Ezek. 7 12). 

3 On the interpolated passages, see Amos, § 8 JJ, Hosea, § 4. 

4 The present article builds on the critical results of the 
article Isaiah [the book]; see also Isaiah [the prophet]. 
Hence the following passages which deal with the Messianic age 
and the Messiah are rejected as interpolations (they are assigned 
to the exilic or post-exilic period by Cheyne ; generally also by 
Duhm, Hackmann, Marti, and Volz); Is. 2 2-4 42-6 7 14-16 9 1-7 
[823-96] 11 165 .19 18-25 256-9 28 i 6 29 17-24 35 1-10. On the age 
of the conception of world-judgment, cp Che. Intr. Is. y 53 246. 

5 For read, with <S, toy (see SPOT, Heb., ad loci). 
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crowned with brushwood ’ (Mic. 3 12 ; see Nowack). Cp 
Isaiah i., Micah ii. 

(r) Against the whole world —resulting in a survival 
of a righteous remnant of Israel, the Messianic kingdom. 
„ Q T . . In the prophets with whom we have dealt 

Zeph * ^ah. and Hab.) the judgment of the 

P ‘ Gentiles is never conceived independently of 
the judgment on Israel or Judah. In Zephaniah for the 
first time it appears to be universal. It deals with the 
whole earth, including the brute creation (12/.): with 
Jerusalem ( 18-13); with Philistia, Ethiopia, and Assyria 
( 2 i- 6 ) j 1 with all nations ( 38 ); with all the inhabitants 
of the earth (I18). There is, however, a certain incon¬ 
sistency in the picture. The instruments of judgment 
are a mysterious people, called ' the guests ' of Yahwe 
( 1 7 ; probably the Scythians), who do not themselves 
come within the scope of the judgment. 

The conception is thus wanting in definiteness and 
clearness. Zephaniah moves in the footsteps of Isaiah 
in the account of the impending judgment; but whereas, 
in Isaiah, judgment on Israel and the nations stands in 
inner connection with the prophet’s conception of the 
divine character and purposes, in Zephaniah it is with¬ 
out definite aim ; 2 its various constituents appear to 
represent eschatological expectations already current, 
while its wide sweep shows the operation of the prevail¬ 
ing monotheism. One point in the description is that, 
in order that Yahw^e’s anger may destroy them, the 
nations are to be assembled (3 2). We meet with this 
idea here for the first time. 

Later prophets make it very prominent (Ezek. 38./ Is. 4520 
636 6616 341-3 Zech. 123 /. 142 /.) ; earlier prophets are wont to 
mention definite and present foes (e.g., the Assyrians in Is. 
1712 /.). In later prophets, the scene of this judgment on the 
Gentiles is Jerusalem (Zech. 14 2 12-18 ; Joel 3 [4] 2 Is. 6615). 
A small righteous remnant will be left in Israel (3 11-14). 

(iii.) Exilic conception ; judgment of Israel, man by 
man, and of the Gentiles collectively ; restoration 
an Af a new I srae l Messianic kingdom 

Exile 6 an<A destruct ^ on Gentiles. 3 The indi¬ 
vidualising of religion in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (see above, § 23/) was the precondition of the 
restoration of Israel after the fall of Jerusalem. 
According to Ezekiel, in God’s visitations only the 
wicked in Israel should be destroyed. When a new 
Israel was thus created, Yahwe would further intervene 
to vindicate his honour and his sole sovereignty over 
the world, Israel should be restored to its own land, 
and the Gentiles be destroyed. 

A synthesis of the eschatologies of the nation and the 
individual was in this way attempted wholly within the 
sphere of this life. We are thus entering on a new 
period in the development of eschatological thought. 
Israel is already in exile or on the eve of exile ; but 
Yahwd’s thoughts are thoughts of peace, not of evil 
(Jer. 29 n): the exile will be temporary. The day of 
Yahwe assumes a favourable aspect almost unrecognised 
in pre-exilic prophecy. Israel shall be converted and 
brought back to its own land and an everlasting Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom established. This kingdom will be 
ruled over by Yahwe or by his servant the Messiah, 
who is apparently mentioned here for the first time. 

1 This idea of the destruction of the nations hostile to Judah 
thus appears first in the prophets of the Chaldean age ; cp Jer. 
2515-24. In the earlier prophets it is the destruction of definite 
present or past foes that is announced. In the later it is that of 
the nations generally : cp the Jewish reviser’s addition in Jer. 
2532./C Ezek. 38./, fifth-century passages in Is. 34 631-6 Zech. 
12 1-3, and the much later writings Is. 6616 18-24 Zech. 14 1-3 
12-15. 

2 Interpolations must be carefully separated (see Zephaniah, 
Book of). 

3 This is true only of Ezekiel. There is nothing in the 
genuine Jeremiah about the destruction of the Gentiles as a 
whole, and there is probably in 1619 (but not in 3 17) a genuine 
prophecy of the ultimate conversion of the nations. See also 
4 2 12 15. Only the impenitent Gentiles will be destroyed (12 17). 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel are here fundamentally at issue. It is 
their agreement on other points that led to their joint treatment 
here. 
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Although the judgment of Israel is not strictly 
individualistic in Jeremiah as it is in Ezekiel, we shall 
give the eschatological views of the two together; they 
can hardly be considered apart ; Ezekiel’s are built on 
Jeremiah’s. In Jeremiah 1 the day of Yahw6 is directed 
T T first and chiefly against Judah — the 

* ? ' 6 ’ enemy will come upon it from the north 

mia ’ (In-16); the city and temple shall be 

destroyed ( 37 6-10)—although account is taken also 
of other nations (2515-24 ; cp 1 18). There is, however, 
a hopeful outlook; Israel shall be restored (237 /. 
24 5 f ). The restoration is to be preceded by 
repentance (3i3 19-25), and accompanied by a change 
of heart ( 31 33/.). Restored to its own land, Israel 
shall receive from Yahw6 a king, a righteous Branch of 
the house of David, who shall deal wisely and execute 
judgment and justice ( 23 s/ ). 2 

The individualism appearmg in Jeremiah is developed 
in Ezekiel to an extreme degree. Judgment on Israel 

42 In Ezekiel sha11 P roceed individually (only on 
the Gentiles is it to be collective). 
Yahw6 will give Israel a new heart ( 11 17-21 3625-32) 
and restore Israel and Judah to their own land, where, 
in the Messianic kingdom ( 17 22-24), they shall be ruled 
by the Messiah ( 21 27), by one ‘ king, namely 1 David ’ 3 
(3423-31 3721-28). As for the Gentiles, referred to as 
Gog, they shall be stirred up to march against Jerusalem 
and shall there be destroyed ( 38 ). On the surviving 
Gentiles no gleam of divine compassion shall ever light. 4 
Monotheism has become a barren dogma. Particular¬ 
ism and Jewish hatred of the Gentiles are allowed free 
scope. 

(iv.) Universcilistic Conception of the Kingdom (550- 
275 B. c.) ; redemption and earthly Messianic blessed- 
~ , ness for Israel and thus for the Gentiles. 5 

T We are now to consider (a) the second 

saia * Isaiah and (£) later writers. 

(а) According to the second Isaiah (Is. 40 - 48 ) and 
his expander (Is. 49 - 55 ) there is in store for Israel not 
punishment but mercy. 

Already she has received double for all her sins ( 40 2). Cyrus 
shall overthrow Babylon ( 41 25 43 14 45-47 48 14./I), and the 
exiles shall return (40 3-5 432-7 4820-22 49 a). Jerusalem shall 
he gloriously rebuilt (54 11 f), and its inhabitants become (like 
the prophetic writer, 50 4) disciples of the divine teacher (5413). 
Never more shall it be assailed (4924-26 54 8-10 14-17). 

Further, the salvation of Israel does not end in itself. 
The author of the Songs of the Servant B reaches the 
great conception of Israel as the Servant of Yahw6 
(423/ 49 1-6 50 4-9 52 13-5312), through whom all nations 
shall come to know the true religion. In these writers 
the legitimate consequences of monotheism in relation 
to the Gentiles are accepted. 

(б) A somewhat similar representation of the future 
appears in the post-exilic passage Mic. 41-3 (= Is. 22-4) 

44 OtW lnt*r and the later additions in J er * 3 i 7 /-> 
w ite according to which all nations, laying 

aside wars and enmities, are to be con¬ 
verted and to form under Yahw6 one great spiritual 
empire with Jerusalem as its centre. 7 

1 See Jeremiah [Book of], and Jeremiah [th® prophetj. 
Interpolations must be separated, before Jeremiah can be 
properly understood. 

2 On this passage, as well as on other late Messianic prophecies, 
see Che. Jew. Rel. Life , Lect. iii. Cp also Messiah. 

3 The Messiah is not conceived here as an individual but as 
a series of successive kings ; cp 458 46 16. 

4 Some scholars find in 17 23 a promise that the Gentiles will 
seek refuge under the rule of the Messiah ; but 1724 shows that 
this interpretation is unsound. The Gentiles are symbolized, 
not by the ‘ birds of various wings ’ in 17 23, but by ‘ the trees of 
the field ’ (17 24). As ‘ the cedar ’ (17 23) represents the kingdom 
of Israel, so ‘the treesof the field’ represent the Gentile 
kingdoms. The only object with which the latter seem to be 
spared is that they may recognise the omnipotence of Yahwe. 

5 See Che. Jew. Rel. Life> lect. iii. and vi. 

6 A like conception is probably at the base of the post-exilic 
Is. 11 9 = Hab. 2 14 (both editorial additions?), which declare that 
the earth shall be filled with the true religion. 

7 See Isaiah ii., § 5, and cp Che. Jew. Rel. Life y lect. iii. 
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The same thought 1 is set forth in the Psalms. 

See 2227-31 [28-32] 867 and note the fine expressions ‘thou 
confidence of all the ends of the earih ’ 2 (65 5 [6]), and ‘ to thee 
doth all flesh come ’ as to one who hears prayer (652 [3D- 3 In 
Ps. 87 we have a noble conception which sums up in itself all the 
noblest thought of the past in this direction. Jerusalem is to be 
the mother city of all nations, ‘ the metropolis of an ideally 
Catholic Church ’(Che.). Whole nations shall enter the Jewish 
Church (87 4). So shall also individuals (7'. 5). 

Only two more passages. Is. 19 16-25 and Mai. In 
call for attention ; but these are beyond measure re¬ 
markable. In Is. 19 16-25 (275 b.c. ; Che.) the hopes of 
Ps. 87 reappear but are far surpassed in universality. 
Jerusalem, though the source of spiritual blessedness to 
Egypt and Assyria (Syria), is neither nationally nor 
spiritually paramount ; rather do these nations form a 
spiritual and national confederacy in which Israel holds 
not the first but the third place. 

The widest universalism of all, however, is found in 
Mai. In, where in regard to the surrounding nations 
the prophet declares ‘ From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name is great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense is 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering.’ Here, as 
most critics recognise, we have a testimony to the work¬ 
ing of the one divine spirit in non-Jewish religions (cp 
Malaciii, § 3). Similar universalism had already, it 
appears, been expressed by Zoroastrianism. 4 

(v.) Narrow Nationalistic Conception of the Kingdom 
(about 520 to 300 B.c. ); deliverance and Messianic 
4K m +' 1 blessedness for Israel: 5 (a) ministry or 

. wanonai - bondage, or (6) destruction (partial or 
istic Coneep- complete) for ' the Gentiles.“-Concur- 
rently with the large-hearted universalism 
(of the post-exilic writers) just described, there were 
narrow one-sided views, which held more or less closely to 
the particularism that originated with Ezekiel. Such were 
the views most widely current in Judaism. According to 
these the future world, the Messianic age, belonged to 
Israel—to Judah and Israel reunited (Hos. 3 s Mic. 53[2]^ 
post-exilic)—under the Messianic descendant of David 
(Is. 9 i -6 [823-95] 11 1-8 Mic. 52-4 [1-3]; all exilic or 
later) ; the Gentiles had either no share at all, or only 
a subordinate share as dependents or servants of Israel. 
Their destiny was subjection or destruction—generally 
the latter, always so in the case of those that had been 
hostile to Israel. 

(а) The Gentiles are to escort the returning Israelites to 
Jerusalem and become their servants and handmaids, Is. 141-3" 
(cp 6612-20). They shall build up the city walls (60 10), bow and 
be subject to Israel, 6014 (or perish, 6012), becoming Israel’s 
herdsmen and ploughmen and vinedressers (61 5). 8 9 

(б) Still more frequently what is predicted for the Gentiles is 
destruction. In 34 /. (450-430 B.c. ; Che.) there is described a 
universal judgment in which all of them are thus involved 
(34 i- 3).9 In the fifth-century fragment 59 15^-20 those hostile 
to Yahwe and Israel 10 are singled out, whilst those that fear the 
name of Yahwe are spared 5918 /. 6616 19 f. (666-16 18^-22 
belong to the age of Nehemiah and Ezra);* 1 but in another 

1 Cp also the addition in Zeph. 3 9 f. 

2 Cp also 25 6 in the small apocalypse in Is.24 256-8 2620^4 
27 1 12 f. This Che. assigns 10 the fourth century, Duhm to 
the second. The later date would help to explain the very 
advanced eschatology appearing in 2421-23, which speaks of a 
preliminary judgment and then after a long interval of the final 
judgment. On the latter judgment follows the theocratic 
kingdom (24 23). 

3 On the expectation of proselytes see also Is. 14 1 256 6536 
and cp Strangers, Proselyte. 

4 Che. OPs. 292, 305 f. 

5 There are many passages in the post-exilic additions to Is. 
which speak of Israel only in relation to the Messianic age ; cp 
4 2-6 29 16-24 35 i-io.. 

® The only exception is Malachi. 

7 Cheyne regards these verses as alien to 132*1421. 

8 These passages are post-exilic; 60 and 61 about 432 B.C. 
(Che.). 

9 We have a world-judgment described in 136-13, though the 
judgment is there directed primarily against Babylon (cp 
13 s 11), just as in 34 it is specially directed against Edom. 

10 In the post-exilic (?) passage 91-7 it is the Messiah who 
destroys the oppressors of Israel (r«. 4). This active rCle of the 
Messiah is rare in the OT. 

H Cp the world-judgment in the fourth-century apocalypse in 
Is. 24 256-8, where, after the judgment (2418-23), the surviving 
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fragment of the same date <63 1-6), which closely resembles the 
preceding passage in subject and phraseology, only destruction 
is announced for all. 

In Haggai and ZechariahT where the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom is expected on the completion 
of the temple 1 (Zech. 815). to be rebuilt by the Messiah, 2 
a pre-condition is the destruction of the Gentile powers. 
We have, thus, a further development of that opposition 
between the kingdom of God and the world-kingdoms 
which appears in Ezekiel and is presented in its sharpest 
features in Daniel. See, e.g., Zech. 119-21 [22-4] 61-8, 
Hag. 221/ 

In Joel (4th Cent.; cp Joel, § 4) the enemies of 
Judah who are not present foes but the nations generally, 
are to be gathered together in order to 
46. In Joel, etc. annihilated (3[4]i-6). Even the 

place of judgment is mentioned—the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, the choice being obviously determined by the 
etymological meaning of the name. Yahwe will sit in 
judgment (3 [ 4 ] 12) and all the Gentiles shall be destroyed. 
This is a nearer approximation to the idea of a final 
world-judgment than there is elsewhere in the OT save 
in Dan. 7 9/. Still the judgment is one-sided. The 
4 day of Yahwe’ does not, as in the pre-exilic and 
some exilic prophets and the exceptional post-exilic 
Mai. 32-5 4 1-3 5 [ 3 19-21 23], morally sift Israel; it serves 
to justify Israel (225-27 3 16 /.) against the world (cp 
the interpolation in the Second Isaiah,— i.e. , 452 $). See 
Joel, § 6. 

With Joel and his successors prophecy is beginning 
to change into apocalypse. The forecasts do not, as 
a rule, stand in a living relation with the present ; 
frequently they are the results of literary reflection on 
earlier prophecies. This lack of organic relation with 
the present, such as we find in the earlier prophets, is 
specially clear in Joel’s ' day of Yahwe.’ 

According to the late post-exilic fragment Zech. 12 1- 
136, 3 all the Gentiles while making an attack on 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed before it ( 12 3 f 9). whereas 
in the still later fragment, chap. 14 , it is only the hostile 
nations that are to be annihilated (Zech. 14 12 /.), the 
remnant being converted to Judaism and led to attend 
the yearly feast of Tabernacles (Zech. 147 16-21). This 
fragment is peculiar also in postponing divine intervention 
till Jerusalem is in the hands of the Gentiles (14 f). 

In the apocalypse of Daniel there is a great advance 
on the eschatological ideas of its predecessors. When 
T _ . . the need of the saints is greatest (7 21/. 

47 . in Daniel, j n the t j me Antiochus Epiphanes) 

the Ancient of Days will intervene ; his tribunal shall be 
set up (79) ; the powers of this world shall be over¬ 
thrown (711 /.), and everlasting dominion given to his 
holy ones (7 14 22 27). These will destroy all rival powers 
(244), and become lords of all the surviving nations 
(7 m). To the contrasted fates of the faithful and the 
unfaithful in Israel who have deceased (12 1-3) we 
shall return (§ 59). 

In defiance of historical sequence we have reserved 
to the last the consideration of the composite chapters 
T T f Is. 65 / They call for special treat- 

48. in s. /. nient because they seem to present a 
new development as regards the scene of the Messianic 
kingdom—there are to be new heavens and a new earth. 4 


Gentiles shall be admitted to the worship of Yahwe 25 6. It is 
very remarkable that in 2421 /. we read of an intermediate 
place 0/punishment . The judgment, therefore, appears to be 
conceived as consisting of two distinct acts. The clause 25 8a 
declaring the annihilation of death appears to be an interpola¬ 
tion. It is against the general drift of thecontent, and wholly 
alien to the thought-development of the period. 

1 For Yahwe the temple is indispensable as his dwelling-place. 
This thought is apocalyptic. It is not through moral reforma¬ 
tion but through divine intervention that the kingdom is to be 
introduced. 

2 After the example of Jer. 23 5 3315 Zechariah names him 
‘the Branch'(612 3s /.). He identifies him with Zerubbabel(cp 
Hag. 26 -q 23). 

3 See Zechariah ii., § 3^ 

4 Cp Che. OPs . 404 Jf. 
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We must not be misled by appearances, however. 
When, in chap. 65 , Jerusalem is to be especially blessed 
—it is to be transformed into a blessing ( 65 18)—the 
reference is apparently not to a New Jerusalem. It 
is the same material Jerusalem as before, but super - 
naturally blessed ; men still build houses and plant 
vineyards (652i/.), sinners are still found (6620), 1 and 
death still prevails. 65 17, therefore, where the creation 
of new heavens and a new earth is proclaimed, seems 
out of place. In the Messianic times here foreshadowed 
men live to a patriarchal age, and the animal world, as 
in an earlier prophecy (116-9), loses its ferocity and 
shares in the prevailing peace and blessedness (6625). 
In 666-16 i2>b /. we have a fragmentary apocalypse (see 
Che. Intr . Is. 374-385) which describes the judgment 
of the hostile nations (6616 \Zb f .). 


Those of the Gentiles who escape are to go to the more 
distant peoples and declare the divine glory (66 19). Thereupon 
the latter are to go up to Jerusalem, escorting the returning 
exiles. 

This apocalypse concludes with a remarkable reference to the 
new heavens and the new earth, which is all but unintelligible. 
Does the new creation take place at the beginning of the 
Messianic kingdom ? or at its close ? By neither supposition can 
we overcome the inherent difficulties of the text. If the new 
creation is to be taken literally, it can only he supposed to be 
carried out at the close of the Messianic kingdom ; but this 
kingdom has apparently no close. Either, then, the expression 
is used loosely and vaguely, or—and the present writer inclines 
to this view—6622 is a later intrusion. 2 


III. Synthesis. —Concurrently with the establishment 
if the Messianic hope in the national consciousness (see 
. § 34) the claims of the individual had, 

49 . bynt esis. ag we ^ ave seen> pressed themselves 
irresistibly on the notice of religious thinkers—so irre¬ 
sistibly in fact that no representation of the future 
which failed to render them adequate satisfaction could 
hope for ultimate acceptance. The two questions 
naturally came to be regarded as essentially related. 
The righteous individual and the righteous nation must 
be blessed together—or rather the righteous man must 
ultimately be recompensed, not with a solitary im¬ 
mortality in heaven or elsewhere but with a blessed 
resurrection life with his brethren in the coming 
Messianic kingdom. If, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of an individual immortality failed to establish itself in 
the OT, the grounds of such a failure were not far to 
seek, and the very objections against the belief in a 
blessed immortality of the righteous man apart from 
the righteous community are actual arguments in favour 
of the resurrection of the righteous to a share in the 
Messianic kingdom. 

The doctrine of a resurrection is clearly enunciated in 
two passages of great interest, (a) as a spiritual concep¬ 
tion in Is. 261-19, and ( 6 ) as a mechanical conception in 
_ Dan. 12 . (a) Is. 261-19 forms an inde- 

50. Kesurrec- pen( j ent writing composed, according to 
tion in Is. 26 £ heyne abou f 334 F „ c . The writcr , 

Dan. 1 — ^0 speaks in the name of the people, 

looks forward to the setting up of the kingdom, with a 
strong city, whose walls and bulwarks are salvation, and 
whose gates will be entered by 4 the righteous nation ’ 
( 26 i/.) ; and since the nation is but few, the righteous 
dead shall rise and share the blessedness of the regenerate 
nation (2619). This notable verse should, with Duhm 
and Cheyne, be read as follows:—‘Thy dead men 
(Israel) shall arise : the inhabitants of the dust shall 


1 Unless 6020b is a gloss, as Haupt thinks (SPOT, Heb. 
ad loc.). 

2 Is. 5116 and 6019 can hardly be quoted in support of 6617 
6622, for in the last two passages the language is obviously meant 
to be literal, whereas in the former it is metaphorical. 

A synthesis of these two eschatologies, of the individual and 
of the nation, was attempted by Ezekiel wholly within the sphere 
of this life. The reconciliation, however, was achieved only 
through a misconception and misrepresentation of the facts of 
the problem. Still this doctrine of retribution gave such general 
satisfaction that the need of a theory that would do justice to 
the facts of the problem was not experienced save by isolated 
thinkers till the close of the fourth century B.C. 
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awake 1 and shout for joy; 2 for a dew of lights is 
thy dew, and the earth shall bring to life the shades.' 3 

This positive belief in the resurrection of the right¬ 
eous did not win its way into acceptance, however, 
till over a century later. Still, that it gained some 
currency and underwent some development in the 
interval is obvious from the next and only remaining 
passage which attests it in the OT. 

(b) In Dan. 122 (168 b.c. ), which seems to be based on 
Is. 26 19, 4 there is an extension of the statement. The 
resurrection here is not only of the righteous but also 
of the wicked,® who are to rise in order to receive their 
due reward—shame and everlasting contempt. 6 The 
resurrection moreover ushers in the Messianic kingdom 
( 12 1). This spiritual form of the resurrection doctrine 
is the genuine product of Jewish inspiration ; for all its 
factors are indigenous to Jewish thought. 

Between the rise of the doctrine enunciated in Is. 26 
and Dan. 12 a considerable period must have elapsed, 
sufficiently long to account for the loss of the original 
significance of the resurrection as a restoration, in the 
next world, of the life of communion with God which 
had been broken off by death. During this interval the 
spiritual doctrine passed into a lifeless dogma. In Is. 26 
it was the sole prerogative of the righteous Israelite, 
now (< it is extended to the pre-eminently good and the 
pre-eminently bad in Israel. Without any consciousness 
of impropriety the writer of Daniel can speak of the 
resurrection of the wicked. Thus severed from the 
spiritual root from which it grew the resurrection is trans¬ 
formed into a sort of eschatological property, a device 
by means of which the members of the nation are pre¬ 
sented before God to receive their final award. The 
doctrine must therefore have been familiar to the Jews 
for several generations before Daniel. 

B. APOCRYPHAL AND APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE {200 b.c. -100 a.d. ) 

Before entering on the further development of Jewish 
eschatology, it will be helpful to sum up shortly the 
P . results arrived at by the writers whom we 
eview. k ave already considered. We find in 
them an eschatology that to a large extent takes its 
character from the conception of Yahwe. As long as 
his jurisdiction was conceived as limited to this life, 
there could be no such eschatology with reference to 
the individual. When at last, however, Israel reached 
real monotheism, the way was prepared for the moral- 
isation of the future no less than of the present. The 
exile contributed to this development by making possible 
a truer conception of the individual. The individual, 
not the nation, became the religious unit. Step by step 
through the slow processes of the religious life, the 

1 The designation of death as a ‘ sleep' did not arise from the 
resurrection hope. It is found in books that are unacquainted 
with that hope. Death is described as ‘sleep’ in Gen. 4730 
Dt. 3116 Job 7 21 14 12, as ‘jhe eternal sleep ' in Jer. 5139 57. In 
the later period, therefore, in which the belief in the resurrection 
was finally established, when the state of the departed is 
described as a ‘sleep,’ the word must in no case be taken in its 
literal meaning. 

2 rrr and are omitted by these scholars as interpolations, 

and instead of they read tt'pHl. 

3 See Che. Intr. Is. 158, and cp OPs. 403 /. 

4 Cp ‘ the inhabitants of the dust shall awake ’ and ‘ many that 
sleep in the land of dust shall awake.’ 

5 This resurrection to punishment, or a belief perfectly akin, 
is found in contemporary work; 24 25 6-8 2620 /. 271 12yC, a 
fragmentary apocalypse of 334 B.C. (Che.). Thus in 24 21./, the 
‘ host of heaven'— i.e.> angelic rulers of the nation and the kings 
of the earth—are to be imprisoned in the ‘pit ’ and, ‘after many 
days,’ to be visited with punishment. Cp Eth. En. 54 9025. 
According to later views God does not punish a nation until he 
has first humiliated its angelic patron (Shir-rabba -27b). More¬ 
over the future judgment of the Gentile nations will be preceded 
by the judgment of their angelic chiefs (Beshallach 13 [see Weber, 
L. d. Talmud , 165I). 

6 The * many' who are condemned here are Jewish apostates. 
The place into which they are cast is evidently Gehenna, though 
the term does not appear in OT with this special penal sense. 
The place is referred to also in Is. 6624 and probably in 50n. 
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religious thinkers of Israel were led to a moral concep¬ 
tion of the future life and to the certainty of their share 
therein. These beliefs were reached, not through 
deductions of reason, as in Greece, but through spiritual 
crises deep as the human personality ’ and wide as 
human life. 

[At this point a caution must be offered to the student. 
The study of the religious content of eschatological 
« ideas is to some extent distinct from 

tive Eschat-’ that r 0fitS form : ?°r can either religious 
• or literary criticism (to the latter of 

which special attention is given here) 
enable us to dispense with the help of the comparative 
historical study of the religious ideas of those peoples 
which came most into contact with the Jewish. Some 
excellent introductions to ‘ Biblical Theology ’ are based, 
consciously or unconsciously, on the principle that the 
movement of religious thought in Israel was completely 
independent of external stimulus. There can be no 
greater mistake. Students of Jewish religion can no 
longer avoid acquainting themselves with Babylonio- 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Zoroastrian, and Greek religion, 
and using any further collateral information that they 
can get. 1 The abundance of fresh literary material for 
the study of eschatology as it took form in Jewish minds 
is our excuse for not, in this article, bringing Jewish 
eschatology into relation to other eschatologies, more 
especially Babylonian and Persian. The article would 
have become disproportionately long if we had adopted 
the course which is theoretically the only right one. It 
must also be remembered that the ‘ spiritual crises ' 
referred to above were conditioned by crises in the 
history of the nation. We are far from denying that 
‘ the spirit ’ as well as the wind, ‘ breatheth where it 
listeth.’ Even the spirit of revelation, however, cannot 
work on unprepared minds. Jewish eschatology there¬ 
fore can be fully sketched only on a canvas larger than 
is here at our disposal, and this article must be supple¬ 
mented by reference to a group of other articles, includ¬ 
ing especially Antichrist and Persia (the part dealing 
with religion). On the narrative in Gen. 24^-3 which 
influenced directly or indirectly so many later writers, 
reference should be made, for the mythic form of the 
ideas, to Creation, § 20 (c). —Ed.] 

In the writings (Apocryphal, Apocalyptic, etc.) that 
we are now to consider, the eschatological ideas of the 
n ... later prophets are reproduced and further 
developed. We shall find it convenient 
0 e 0 ’ to deal with this literature in three chrono¬ 
logical periods; I. 200-100 (§§51-63), II. 100-1 B.C. 
(§§ 64-70), III. 1—100 a.d. (§§ 71-81). In treating 
each of these periods, after (a) a general account of its 
thought and (£) an account of the various works it pro¬ 
duced, we shall show in detail (c) the development of 
certain special conceptions—viz. (1) Soul and spirit, (2) 
Judgment, (3) Places of abode for the departed, (4) 
Resurrection, (5) Messianic kingdom, Messiah, Gentiles. 

Unlike the rest of the apocalyptic and apocryphal 
books, Ecclus. and Tobit, instead of reproducing and 

64 Ecelus devel °P in g t ^ ie * deas we h ave J ust summar- 
nd Tobit * sec *’ re P resent °^ der and more conser- 
' vative views. As lying off the main path 
of religious development and witnessing to still surviving 
primitive elements in Judaism, we shall consider them 
together at the o'utset. 

In Ecclus. the problem of retribution takes a peculiar 
form. On the one hand it is purely conservative. All 
retribution without exception is confined 


65. Ecclus. 


to this life : there is ‘ no inquisition of life ’ 


1 See Charles, Doctrine 0/a Future Life , pp. 24-25 n., 33 n., 
34 n., 57 n., on the relation of the religion of Babylonia to that 
of ancient Israel; pp. 116 n., 134-136, on the relation of Zoroas¬ 
trianism to Judaism; pp. 24 n. ; 26-27 n., 34 n., 40 n.,-57 n., on 
the analogies between the primitive religion of Israel and that 
of Greece ; and pp. 79 n., 137-151, on the development of the 
doctrine of immortality in Greece as contrasted with that in 
Palestine. 
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in Sh6ol ( 41 4). On the other hand it supplements 
Ezekiel’s theory of exact individual retribution with the 
older view which he attacked, and seeks to cover its 
obvious defects with the doctrine of the solidarity of the 
family. 

A man’s conduct must receive its recompense in this life 
(see especially 210,/ and cp 23-9 9 12 12 2/i also 11 26). Obvi¬ 
ously, however, all men do not meet with.their deserts. Hence 
a man’s sins are visited through the evil remembrance of his 
name and in the misfortunes of his children after him (1128 
2324-26 40 15 41 5-8). Similarly the posterity of the righteous is 
blessed (447-15). Sheol is the abode of the shades and the region 
of death 1 ( 9 12 14 12 16 41 4 485), where is no delight ( 14 16), no 
praise of God ( 17 17-28): man is plunged in an eternal sleep 
(4619 22 11 3O173S23). 2 As regards the future of the nation, 
the writer looks forward to the Messianic kingdom of which 
Elijah is to be the forerunner ( 48 10), when Israel shall be 
delivered from evil (5023,/), the scattered tribes restored ( 33 13 = 
AV 36 11), the heathen nations duly punished (3222-24=AV 
35 18 f.). This kingdom of Israel will last for ever (37 25 
[so Gk. and Eth. but wanting in Syr.]) 44 13 [so Gk. and Eth.; 
Heb. and Syr. read ‘ memorial ’ instead of ‘ seed']). 


The eschatology of Tobit is very slight. Like the 
earlier books, it entertains high hopes for the Jewish 
56 Tobit P eo Pj e * Jerusalem and the temple shall be 
rebuilt with gold and precious stones, the 
scattered tribes shall be restored, and the heathen, for¬ 
saking their idols, shall worship the God of Israel 
( 13 10-18 144 - 6 ). Sh£ol is taken in the traditional sense 
1 eternal place,’ 6 aldbvtos t 6 ttos, 3 6. As in Job and in 
Ecclesiastes, Hades (cp 3 10 132) is a place where exist¬ 
ence is practically at an end. 

Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, prays : ‘ Command my spirit 
to be taken from me, that I may . . . become earth . . . and 
go to the everlasting place ’ ( 36 ). This description is accounted 
for by the writer’s acceptance of the later doctrine of the spirit 

(§ 17X 

We now pass to the writings of the Haslds or Assi- 
deans, a small but important body of zealous Jews, first 
k 7 referre dto as a religious organisation 

in Eth. En. 906 (see note in Charles’s 
ed.). Its rise may be placed at about 200 B.c. 3 The 
Haslds first appear as the champions of the law against 
the Hellenizing Sadducees ; but they were still more the 
representatives of advanced forms of doctrine about the 
Messianic kingdom and the resurrection. The arrange¬ 
ment we shall adopt has been explained already (§ 53). 


58. Second I. Second Century b.c. 

Cent. B.C. Authorities. 

Ethiopic Enoch 1-36 (Apoca- Sibylline Oracles — Prooem- 
lyptic, § 27). mium and 3 97-818. 4 

Daniel .(§ 59). Test. xii. Patriarchs—Some of 

Ethiopic Enoch 83-90 (§ 60). its apocalyptic sections(§ 61). 

Judith (?) (§ 62). 

{a) General eschatological development .—It was under 
the pressure of one of the most merciless persecutions re- 


1 In 21 10 thoughts of the penal character of Shed do not 
seem to be quite absent. 

2 The reference to Gehenna in 7 17 (ckSuctjo-i? acrejSovs irvp 
Kal <rKa>\rj£) is probably corrupt (om. Syr. Eth. [best MSS]). 
The Hebrew has nDl triJR nipn 

3 On the earlier association of pious Jews called □"jy (the 
humbled or humiliated), Q'uy (the humble), on'On (the pious, 
covenant-keepers) cp Psalms ; and on the 'Ao-tScuot of Macc. cp 
Assideans ; Israel, § 73. 

4 This, the oldest, portion of the Sibylline oracles dates from 
the latter half of the second century b.c. Since, however, it 
belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, its evidence is not of primary 
interest in the story of Palestinian eschatology, and may ad¬ 
vantageously be relegated to a note. Broadly speaking, we may 
say .that it combines* though not always consistently, various 
earlier descriptions of the future. It shows no trace of original 
thought. Its eschatological forecasts are confined to this world. 
Though so limited, it gives a vivid account of the Messianic 
kingdom. Very soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (3 194-198), and God will send from the east the Messiah, 
who will put an end to evil war, slaying some and fulfilling the 
promises in behalf of others, and he will be guided in all things 
by God. The temple shall be resplendent with glory, and the 
earth teem with fruitfulness (3652-660) [cp Che. OPs. 23]. 
Then the nations shall muster their forces and attack Palestine 
(3 66o-668); but God will destroy them, and their judgment 
shall be accompanied by fearful portents (3669-697). Israel, how¬ 
ever, shall dwell safely under the divine protection (3 702-709); 
and the rest of the cities and the islands snail be converted, and 
unite with Israel in praising God (3710-731). The blessings of 
the Messianic age are recounted (3 744-754; cp also 3 367-380, 
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corded in history that much of the eschatological thought 
of this century was built up. In order to encourage the 
faithful, various religious thinkers consolidated and devel¬ 
oped into more or less consistent theodicies the scattered 
statements and intimations of an eschatological nature 
in the OT. In these theodicies there is no vagueness or 
doubt as to the ultimate destinies of the righteous and 
the wicked. Faith rests in the reasonable axiom that the 
essential distinctions between these classes must one 
day be realised outwardly. The certainty of judgment 
on the advent of the Messianic kingdom, accordingly, is 
preached in the most emphatic tones, and the doctrine 
is taught that at death men enter immediately in ShSol 
on a state of bliss or woe which is but the prelude of 
their final destiny. The righteous, both living and 
dead, shall be recompensed to the full in the eternal 
Messianic kingdom established on earth with its centre 
at Jerusalem. Within the sphere of Judaism it is in 
this second century b.c. that the eschatologies of the 
individual and of the nation attain their most complete 
synthesis (cp below, § 82). The firm lines in which 
these eschatological hopes are delineated mark the great 
advance achieved in this period by religious thought. 

(b) The theodicies of the several writers. —Eth. En. 
1-36 has been described in detail elsewhere (see Apoca- 
59 Eth En LYPTIC * § 2 7 )- With regard to Daniel, 
1 • Tinnipl as the point of view for studying it 

* * has been given elsewhere (Daniel ii.), 

and we have already noticed its main eschatological 
conceptions (above, § 47), we need only observe that 
in it, as in Eth. En. 1 - 36 , the Messianic kingdom is 
eternal, its scene is the earth, and all the Gentiles are 
subject (7i4). There is no Messiah. Those Jews who 
are ‘ found written in the book ’ 1 [of life] shall be 
‘ delivered ’ during the period of the Messianic woes. 
At the resurrection only those Jews who are pre-eminently 
righteous and wicked shall rise from the ‘ land of dust * 2 
(i.e.y Sh£ 51 ) to receive their deserts: the righteous to 
inherit ‘ aeonian life,’ the wicked to be cast into Gehenna 3 
(I22). For the pre-eminently righteous in Israel, there¬ 
fore, Sh8ol has become an intermediate abode, though 
for the Gentiles it continues to be final. The risen body 
seems to possess its natural appetites (as in Eth. En. 
1 - 36 ). The Messianic kingdom of which the righteous 
are members is one that bears sway over peoples. 

The writer of Daniel makes a very special use of the belief in 
angelic patrons of nations, of which another application will be 
found in the almost contemporaneous work to which we turn 
next—viz., Eth. En. 83 - 90 . 

The author of Ethiopic Enoch 83 - 90 , which was 
written a few years later than Eth. En. 1-36 (on which 
60 Eth En see Apocalyptic, § 27), was a Hasid 
83 90 anC * a su PP orter Maccabean 

(B C 166 1611 movement * His eschatology is de- 
' * '* veloped at greater length than that of 

the Daniel apocalypse, to which in many respects it is 
so closely allied. The belief in angelic patrons of 
nations is common, as we have seen, to both writings ; 
but our author applies it in a peculiar way. 


691-723). The kings of the earth shall be at peace with one 
another (3 755 - 759 )-. 

In the later section of this book the forecast is somewhat 
different. Though in the earlier part, as we have seen above, 
it was the Messiah that conducted the war against the hostile 
nations, in this it is the prophets of God. Thus God will 
establish a universal kingdom over all mankind, with Jerusalem 
as centre (3767-771), and the prophets of God shall lay down the 
sword and become judges and kings of the earth (3781 /), and 
men shall bring offerings to the temple from all parts of the 
earth (3 772 /.). 

1 On this eschatological term see Charles, Enoch 131*133. In 
the earlier passages in which it occurs it stands in connection 
with temporal blessings only. 

2 We assume that the reading ")Sy riDIR is correct. For this 
description of Sheol cp Job 17 16, Ps. 22 15, with Cheyne’s note 
referring to^a similar Assyrian phrase. If this interpretation is 
correct, SheOl, though it has become a temporary abode for the 
righteous, still retains its traditional character. 

3 Cp Che. OPs. 406. 
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The undue severities that have befallen Israel are not from 
God’s hand ; they are the doing of the seventy shepherds (/.*., 
angels) into whose care God had committed Israel ( 89 59) for 
the destruction of its faithless members. These angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity, however; for judgment is at hand. 
When their oppression is at its worst there shall be formed a 
righteous league (1.*., the Hasidim ; 906 ), out of one of the 
families of which shall come forth Judas the Maccabee (90 7-16), 
who shall war victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 

While the struggle is still raging, God will intervene 
in person. 

The earth shall swallow the adversaries of the righteous 
( 90 18). The wicked shepherds and the fallen watchers shall 
then be cast into an abyss of fire (t.e., Tartarus ; 90 20-25), and 
the blinded sheep— i.e ., tne apostate (Jews)—into Gehenna (90 26). 
Whether the apostate Jews already dead are to be transferred 
from SheOl does not appear. 

Then God himself will set up the new Jerusalem 
(90 28 f .). The surviving Gentiles shall be converted and 
serve Israel (90 30), the dispersion be brought back, 
and the righteous Israelites be raised to take part in 
the kingdom (90 33). When all is accomplished, the 
Messiah, whose role is a passive one, shall appear 
(90 37). and all shall be transformed into his likeness. 

Until a critical edition of the XII. Patriarchs is 
published, that composite work cannot be quoted as an 
T authority. It belongs to very different 
' periods. It contains apocalyptic sections 
XU. a r. t ^ at appear to belong to the second century 
B.C. ; but the body of the work seems to have been 
written about the beginning of the Christian era. 
There are, moreover, numerous (Christian) interpola¬ 
tions. Many of the apocalyptic sections appear to have 
constituted originally a defence of the warlike Macca- 
bean high priests of the latter half of the second century 
b. c., whilst others 1 seem to attack the later chiefs of 
that family, in the last century B.C. 

It is hardly possible to interpret otherwise such a statement 
regarding Levi as that in Reub. 0 cut Jin. : ‘ He shall die for us 
in wars visible and invisible ’; cp Sim. 5. 

Whilst one or more of these sections may be of an 
earlier date, many of them may belong to the last 
century B.C. Since, however, their eschatological 
thought in some respects belongs to the second century 
B.C. , we shall for the sake of convenience deal with it 
here, though in no case shall we build upon it as a 
foundation. 2 

I^evi has been chosen by God to rule all the Gentiles with 
supreme sovereignty (Reub. 6). The Messiah of the tribe of 
Levi, who will appear at the close of the seventh jubilee, will 
possess an eternal priesthood 3 (Levi 18 ; apoc. sections of Levi = 
2-5 8 10 14 - 18 ). This will endure till God comes and restores 
Jerusalem and dwells in Israel (Levi 5). This Messiah will 
judge as a king ; he will bind Beliar, open the gates of Paradise 
and give his saints to eat of the tree of life (Levi 18 cp Eth. En. 
254 - 6 ). To the Messianic kingdom on earth, all the righteous 
patriarchs shall rise (Sim. 64 Zeb. 10 Jud. 25). Then the spirits 
of deceit shall be trodden under foot (Sim. 0 Zeb. 9 ) and Beliar 
destroyed (Levi 18 Jud. 25). There shall be only one people 
and one tongue (Jud. 25). The surviving Gentiles are in all cases 
to be converted, save in Sim. 6 where they are doomed to anni¬ 
hilation. According to Benj. 10 there is to be a resurrection, 
first of the OT heroes and patriarchs, and next of the righteous 
and of the wicked. Thereupon is to follow judgment, first of 
Israel and then of the Gentiles. It is doubtful whether we are 
to regard this resurrection as embracing Israel only or all man¬ 
kind. 

The designation of Michael in Dan. 6 (cp Lev. 5 
Judith 25 ) as 'a mediator between God and man’ is 
noteworthy. 

It may be permitted in conclusion to refer to the 
book of Judith. The words in which the Gentile 
T d’th enem * es Israel are threatened ( 16 17) 
U 1 * obviously refer to Gehenna, and remind us 

of the very late appendix to Is. 66 (v. 23 /. ), which 
however refers to unfaithful Jews. The view of 
Gehenna as the final abode of the Gentiles is not again 
attested till the first century of the Christian era (in Ass. 

1 Cp Levi 14 16 (beg.). These passages resemble the Psalms 
of Solomon that assail the Sadducean priesthood. 

2 In the references here made we shall use the better readings 
of the Armenian Version . 

3 Sometimes a Messiah of the tribe of Judah is spoken of. 
There is nothing against the Jewish origin of such passages ; 
but others which combine the two ideas are Christian. 


Mos. 10 10 4 Ezra 7 36). In so far, the date ( circa 63 
B.C.) given elsewhere for this book (see ‘Judith, § 5) 
seems preferable to the earlier one advocated by Schtirer. 

{c) Development of special conceptions in second century 

B.c. 1. Soul and Spirit .—The later view of the ‘ spirit ’ 

63 Sneeial ( see § 2 °) ^ tbe div * ne breath of life 

conceptions P robabl y underlies Ecclus. 3823 Bar. 2 17 
conceptions. the dead also who are in HadeS( whose 

spirit is taken from their bodies'); see also Tob. 36 1 
Judith 10 13. Elsewhere in the second century we 
can trace only the older Semitic view (above, § 19), 
according to which * soul ’ and ‘ spirit * are practically 
identical. The apocalyptic use, however, diverges 
from the more primitive ; what is predicated of ' soul ' 
can be predicated also of ‘ spirit.’ In Daniel indeed we 
always find, not ‘soul’ but ‘spirit,’ even where ‘soul’ 
could have been used with perfect propriety. 2 

In Enoch 1-36 the inhabitants of ShSol are spoken of 
as ‘souls’ in 22 3 ( C P 9 3), but generally as 'spirits’ 
(225-7 9 113)- We even find the strange expression 
‘spirits of the souls of the dead’ 3 ( 9 10). Here also, 
therefore, ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ are practically identical. 
Fallen angels and demons are always spoken of as 
‘spirits’ (the former in 136 154 6/., the latter in 
159 11 I61). Indeed ‘soul’ is never in Jewish litera¬ 
ture used of angels, fallen or otherwise (cp above, § 20). 

2. Judgment. —The judgment, which is preliminary 
and final, involves all men living and dead, the faithless 
angelic rulers, and the impure angels. It will be on the 
advent of the Messianic kingdom. These points mark the 
development of the second century B. c. upon the past. 
There is the further development that the judgment is 
sometimes (?) conceived as setting in, immediately after 
death, in an intermediate abode of the soul. In Eth. En. 
1-36 there is a preliminary judgment on the angels who 
married the daughters of men, and likewise on all men 
who were alive at the deluge (IO1-12). The final judg¬ 
ment before the advent of the Messiah's kingdom will 
involve the impure angels (1012/), the demons who 
have hitherto gone unpunished (16 1), and all Israel with 
the exception of a certain class of sinners. In Daniel 
there is a preliminary judgment of the sword executed 
by the saints (244 722), as well as the final world-judg¬ 
ment (7911 f ), which will introduce the Messianic kingr 
dom by God himself. There is no mention of judgment 
of angels ; but judgment of the angelic patrons of Persia 
and Greece may be assumed. In Eth. En. 83-90 there 
is the first world-judgment of the deluge ( 89 ), the judg¬ 
ment of the sword executed under Judas the Maccabee 
( 90 19 16), and the final judgment on the impure angels 
and on the faithless angelic patrons (90 20-25). The last 
serves to introduce the Messianic kingdom on the present 
earth. 


3. Places of abode for the departed. —i. Shgol. ShSol 
undergoes complete transformation in the second 
century B.c. and becomes an intermediate place of 
moral retribution for the righteous and the wdeked. 
(The traditional sense probably survives in Dan. 122, 
but not in Eth. En. 22 .) All the dead who die before 
the final judgment have to go to Sh£ol. It has four 
divisions ; two for the righteous and two for the wicked. 
From three of them there is a resurrection to final judg¬ 
ment ; but from the fourth, where are the wicked who 
met with violent death, there is no rising. Shfeol has in 
this last case become hell. 

ii. Paradise. In the second century only two men, 
Enoch and Elijah, were conceived as having been 


4 How thoroughly life was identified with the presence of the 
spirit appears from this verse ; ‘ Command my spirit to be taken 
from me, that I may be released, and become earth.’ 

2 In Dan. 7 15 it has generally been thought that the spirit is 
spoken of as enclosed in the ‘ sheath ’ (nju) of the body ; but we 
should no doubt, with Buhl and Marti, read nil ‘ because 
of this.’ 43 s7 which gives cV tovtow, and Vg., imply rm 1:3- 

3 In these references the Gizeh Greek text has been followed. 
In the Ethiopic text the term * soul ’ is used instead of ‘ spirit ’ in 
223 9 wjf.) but corruptly. 
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admitted to Paradise on leaving this world (Eth. En. 
8/3/ 8952). 1 Tlue cause is manifest. See Enoch, i. 

iii. Gehenna. Gehenna is definitely conceived in 
Dan. 122 Eth. En. 27 1 f and 9O26/. (?) as the final, 
not the immediate, abode of apostates in the next 
world. 

iv. The abyss of fire. 2 This is the final place of 
punishment for the faithless angelic rulers and for the 
impure angels (Eth. En. 18 n -19 21 90 21-25). In Eth. 
En. I811-16 21 1-6 the fiery abyss for the impure angels 
is distinguished from another fiery abyss mentioned in 
21 7-10. This latter may be for the faithless angelic 
rulers. 

4. Resurrection .—In Eth. En. 83-90 (see 9O33) there 
is a resurrection only of the righteous ; in Dan. 12 2/., 
of those who are righteous and wicked in a pre-eminent 
degree ; and in Eth. En. 22 of the righteous and of 
such of the wicked as had not met with retribution in 
life. Thus in Eth. En. 83-90 the older and spiritual 
form of the doctrine is preserved. In all cases the 
righteous rise to participate in the Messianic kingdom. 

5. Messianic kingdom .—In Dan. and Eth. En. 1-36 
the scene of the Messianic kingdom is the earth. In 
Eth. En. 83-90 its centre is to be, not the earthly 
Jerusalem, but the new Jerusalem brought down from 
heaven. This is the first trace in the second century 
B.c. of a sense of the unfitness of the present world for 
Messianic glory. The kingdom is to be eternal. Its 
members are to enjoy a life of patriarchal length (Eth. 
En. 59 256 ), or to live for ever (90 33). In Dan. 122 f 
the point is left doubtful. Besides the Messiah in Sibyll. 
Or. 3 652-654 there is no mention of the Messiah in the 
second century B.c. except in Eth. En. 83-90 (see 90 37), 
where, however, his introduction seems due merely to 
literary reminiscence. 

6. Gentiles .—According to Eth. E11. 10 21, all the 
Gentiles are to become righteous and worship God. 
Only the hostile Gentiles are to be destroyed (Dan. 2244 
7 11/ Eth. En. 9O9-16 18). The rest will be converted (?) 
and serve Israel (Dan. 7 14 Eth. En. 90 30). 

64 . Last n - Last Century b.c. 

Cent. B.C. Authorities for 104-1 B.c. 

Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 (§ 65). Psalms of Solomon (§ 67). 
Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 (§ 66). Sibylline Oracles 3 1-62 (§ 68). 
x Maccabees (§ 66, end). 2 Maccabees (§ 69). 

(a) General eschatological development .—A great 
gulf divides the eschatology of the last century B. c. as 
a whole from that of its predecessor. The hope of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom on the present earth is all 
but universally abandoned . 3 The earth as it is, is mani¬ 
festly regarded as wholly unfit for the manifestation of 
the kingdom. The dualism which had begun to assert 
itself in the preceding century is therefore now the 
preponderating dogma. This new attitude compels 
writers to advance to new conceptions concerning the 
kingdom. 

(i.) Some boldly declare (Eth. En. 91 - 104 ), or else 
imply (Pss. Sol. 1-16 2 Macc. [?]), that the Messianic 
kingdom is only temporary, and that the goal of the 
risen righteous is not this transitory kingdom but heaven 
itself. In the thoughts of these writers the belief in a 
personal immortality has disassociated itself from the 
doctrine of the Messianic kingdom , and the synthesis of 
the two eschatologies achieved in the preceding century 
(see § 58) is aneio resolved into its elements A This is a 
natural consequence, as we have said, of the growing 
dualism of the times. 

1 Cp Che. OPs. 4x4. 

2 Cp Persia (the part dealing with religion). 

3 Only in Pss. Sol. 17 /. of this century does the Messianic 
kingdom seem to be of eternal duration on the present earth 
(cp 17 4). Since the Messiah himself, however, is only a man, 
his kingdom is probably of only temporary duration (see below, 
§ 67 [i.], and Apocalyptic, § 85). 

4 On the synthesis effected in the NT, see § 82; on the 
exceptional anticipation of this in Eth. En. 27 - 70 , see § 66. 
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(ii.) Quite another line of thought, however, was 
possible. The present earth could not, it is true, be 
regarded as the scene of an eternal Messianic kingdom ; 
but a renewed and transformed earth could. The 
scene of the eternal Messianic kingdom would be such 
a new earth, and a new heaven, and to share in this 
eternal kingdom the righteous should rise (Eth. En. 
37 - 70 ). Here the idea of a new heaven and a new 
earth, which appeared illogically in Is. 65 f (§ 48), is 
applied with reasonable consistency. 

It is further to be observed that writers of the former 
class (i.) anticipated a resurrection only of the righteous, 
a resurrection of the spirit not of the body (Eth. En. 
91-104 Pss. Sol.) ; but writers of the latter class (ii.) 
looked forward to a resurrection of all Israel (Eth. En. 
37 - 70 ) at the close of the temporary, and the beginning 
of the eternal, Messianic kingdom. In 2 Macc., which 
diverges in some respects from both classes, a bodily 
resurrection of the righteous, and possibly of all Israel, 
is expected. 

Again, in contradistinction to the preceding century 
there is now developed a vigorous, indeed a unique, 
doctrine of the Messiah, the doctrine of the supernatural 
Son of Man (Eth. En. 37 - 70 ). 

Finally, the present sufferings of Israel at the hands 
of the Gentiles are explained as disciplinary (2 Macc. 
6 12-17 cp Jud. 827 Wisd. 1222). 

Israel is chastened for its sins lest they should come to a 
head ; but the Gentiles are allowed to fill up the cup of their 
iniquity (cp Gen. 15 16 Dan. 8 23 9 26). 

(b) Eschatologies of the several writers .—We have said 
that the eschatology of the last century b. c. introduces 

65 Eth En us * nto a wor ^ new conce pfi° ns (§ 70). 
91 104 * ^^ilst in the writings of the preceding 

century the resurrection and the final judg¬ 
ment were the prelude to an everlasting Messianic king¬ 
dom, in Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 they are adjourned 
to the close. The Messianic kingdom is thus, for the 
first time, conceived as temporary. It is therefore 110 
longer the goal of the hopes of the righteous. Their 
soul finds its satisfaction only in a blessed immortality 
in heaven. The author acknowledges that the wicked 
seem to sin with impunity ; but he believes that this is 
not so in truth ; their evil deeds are recorded every day 
(IO47), and they will suffer endless retribution in Sh£ol 
( 99 11), a place of darkness and flame (for Sh£ 5 l is here 
conceived as hell), from which there is no escape (98310 
103 7/). 

In the eighth week, the Messianic kingdom (but without a 
Messiah) shall be established, and the righteous shall slay the 
wicked with the sword (91 12 967961 98 12 9946). To ihis 
kingdom the righteous who have departed this life shall not 
rise. At its close, in the tenth week, snail be held the final 
judgment; the former heaven and earth shall be destroyed, 
and a new heaven created (91 14-16). The righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (1005), in a department 
of She 5 l (? cp 4 Ezra 441), shall be raised, 91 10 923 (not, 
however, in the body, but as spirits; and the portals 

of heaven shall be opened to them (104 2); they shall joy as 
the angels (104 4), becoming companions of the heavenly host 
1046 ), and shining as the stars for ever (104 2). 

The interest of the author of Eth. En. 37-70 is in the 
sphere of the moral and spiritual. This is manifest 
„ even in his usual name for God, * the 
* * j?’ Lord of Spirits,’ and in the peculiar turn 

1 tvt anCl that he & ives to the tr i sa g ion * n 39 12 
1 macc. , Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of spirits : 
he filleth the earth with spirits. ’ His views are strongly 
apocalyptic and follow closely in the wake of Daniel. 
Unlike the writer of chaps. 91-104 (§ 65), however, he 
clings fast to a future kingdom of (righteous) Israel, 
destined to endure for ever, to which the righteous shall 
rise. The righteous individual will thus find his con¬ 
summation in the righteous community. 

In addition to the eschatological details given elsewhere 
(Apocalvptic, § jo)we should observe the following points;— 
The Son of Man is to judge all angels, unfallen and fallen (61 8 
554), and men—righteous and sinners (62 2./), kings and mighty 
(623-11 63 1-4 11). The Messiah is for the first time represented 
as a supernatural being, Judge of men and angels. The fallen 
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angels are to be cast into a fiery furnace ( 546 ), the kings and 
the mighty to be tortured in Gehenna by the angel of punish¬ 
ment (533-5 54 if), and the remaining sinners and godless to be 
driven from the face of the earth (38 3 41 2 45 6); the Son of 
Id an shall slay them by the word of his mouth (622). Heaven 
and earth shall be transformed (45 4 /.), the righteous shall have 
their mansions therein (396 41 2), and live in the light of eternal 
life (583). The elect one shall dwell amongst them (444), and 
they shall eat and lie down and rise up with him for ever (62 14). 
They shall be clad in garments of life (6215/), and become 
angels in heaven ( 51 4) ; and they shall seek after light and find 
righteousness (583./), and grow in knowledge and righteousness 
( 5 Ss). 

1 Macc. is quite without eschatological teaching, if 
we except the writer’s expectation of a prophet in 446 
144t. 1 

In considering the Psalms of Solomon the eschato¬ 
logical system of the last two psalms (17 f ), which 
differs in many important respects from that of Pss. 
1 - 16 , may be taken first. 

i. The eschatology of Ps. Sol. 17 /. is marked by a 
singular want of originality. 

There is hardly a statement relative to the hopes of Israel 
that could not be explained as a literary reminiscence. Where 
.p . these psalms are at all original their influence 

67. rsainiS j s distinctly hurtful; the proof that the popular 
Of Solomon, aspirations with which they connect the Messiah 

B.C. 70-40. were injurious to the best interests of the nation 
was ‘ written in fire and blood ’ (see Messiah). 

The following is the account of the Messiah (who is 
specifically so called in 17 36 186 8). 

He is to be descended from David (17 23), a righteous king 
(17 35), pure from sin (17 41). He will gather the dispersed 
iribes together and make Jerusalem holy as in the days of old. 
No Gentile shall be suffered to sojourn there, nor any one that 
knows wickedness. The ungodly nations he shall destroy with 
the word of his mouth (17 27 cp 17 39 41). The remaining 
Gentiles shall become subject to him (17 31/)he will have 
mercy on all the nations that come before him in fear (17 38). 
They shall come from the ends of the world to see his glory, 
and bring their sons as gifts to Zion (17 34). 


The Messianic kingdom is apparently of temporary 
duration. There is no hint of the rising of the righteous 
who have died ; only the surviving righteous are to 
share in it (cp 17 50). We might infer the transitory 
nature of the Messianic kingdom from the fact that the 
Messiah is a single person, not a series of kings. The 
duration of his kingdom is to be regarded as conter¬ 


minous with that of its ruler. 

ii. In Pss. Sol. 1-16 there is hardly a single reference to 
the future kingdom and none to the Messiah. Since, 
however, they paint in glowing colours the restoration of 
the tribes (834 II 3-8), they look for a Messianic kingdom 
—at all events a period of prosperity, when God’s help 
should be enjoyed (79). Beyond prophesying vengeance 
on the hostile nations and on sinners, however, the 
psalmists do not dwell on this coming time. For them 
the real recompense of the righteous is not bound up 
with an earthly kingdom. The righteous rise, not to 
any kingdom of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life 
( 3 16 139) ; they inherit life in gladness ( 146 ), and live 
in the righteousness of their God ( 15 15)- There seems 
to be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
'their inheritance is Hades (here = hell), and darkness 
and destruction’ (146 cp 15 n), whither they go 
immediately on dying ( 16 2). The eschatology of Pss. 
1-16 thus agrees in nearly every point with that of 
Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 6s). 2 

In Sibylline Oracles 3 1-62, written before 31 B.C. 
(see Apocalyptic, § 85), God's kingdom is expected 
~... and the advent of a holy king who 
68. bioyiline shall swa y the sceptre of every land 3 
(349). This Messianic king is to reign 
‘ for all the ages ’ (3 50). These words 
must not be pressed, however ; for, a few lines later, a 
universal judgment on all men is foretold (353-56 60/.). 
For a similar limitation cp Apoc. Bar. 4O3 73 1. 


Oracles. 

3 1-62. 


1 Cp Che. OPs. 40 n. 

2 Cf) Apocalyptic, § 85. The sketch there given is merely 
to justify dividing Pss. 1-16 from 17 /. 

3 rj£et S’ aypos avog ira.<n)\; yr}s crKrjnTpa Kpanjauiv. 
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There is in 2 Macc. only one direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom : the youngest of the seven brethren 

o M prays that ' God may speedily be gracious 

69. z macc. tQ the nation . ( 7 37 j # The hope of it is 

implied, however, in the expectation of the restoration 
of the tribes ( 2 18). The righteous rise in the body to 
share in the kingdom where they will renew the common 
life with their brethren (729). The kingdom is to be 
eternal ; for God has established his people for ever 
(14 15). There is certainly no hint of a Messiah. Thus 
the eschatology is really that of the second century B. c. 
(§S»^). ... ... 

Since the Messianic kingdom here implied is to be of a 
material character and therefore presumably on earth—for the 
righteous rise to an eternal life (7 9 36), in a body constituted as 
the present earthly body (7 n vif. 14 46)—we may reasonably 
infer that the eternal kingdom thus expected was to be upon the 
present earth, as in Eth. En. 83-90 (§ 60). Thus the eschatology 
of this book belongs really to the second century B.C. as the 
epitomizer claims. 

On the other hand the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant r 61 e. Present retribution 
follows sin, for Israel and for the Gentiles. In the case 


of Israel its purpose is corrective ; but in that of the 
Gentiles it is vindictive (613/C). To enforce his doctrine 
the writer reconstructs history, and corrects the im¬ 
perfect assignment of destiny to the heathen oppressors, 
Epiphanes ( 7 17 95-12) and Nicanor (1532-35), and to the 
Hellenising Jews, Jason (57-10) and Menelaus ( 138 ). 

Even the martyrs confess their sufferings to be due to sin 
(7 183337), and pray that their sufferings may ‘stay the wrath 
of the Almighty ’ (7 38). Immediate retribution is a token of 
God’s goodness (6 13). Our present concern, however, is mainly 
with retribution beyond the grave. The righteous and the 
wicked in Israel enter after death the intermediate state (Hades) 
(623), where they have a foretaste of their final doom (626), 
which takes effect after the resurrection. There is to be a 
resurrection of the righteous (791114232936), perhaps even of 
all Jews (1243/.), but not of the Gentiles.. These remain in 
Sheol. Possibly its torments are referred to in 7 17. When the 
heathen die they enter at once on their eternal doom (7 14). 


(c) Development of special conceptions in the last century 
B.C. 1. Soul and Spirit. —As in the preceding century, 

_ . . so also in this, the doctrine of soul 

. pecia anc j S pi r it follows, almost without ex- 
Goncepuons. ception> the older Semitic view (above, 

§ 19). The exceptions are in 2 Macc. 722/ 

In v. 22 the mother of the seven martyred brethren declares : * 
‘ I did not give you spirit and life ’ (to irvevpa /cat ryv £&>7jp). 
Here, as in Gen. 2 4^-3 (above, § 20), the irvev/j.a is the life-giving 
principle of which the £tor\ is the product. The same phrase 
recurs in v. 23 and in 14 46. The withdrawal of this spirit, how¬ 
ever, does not lead to unconsciousness in Sheol; the departed 
are still conscious (6 26). The writer is, thus, inconsistent; for 
the ordinary dichotomy* of soul and body is found in 6 30 7 37 
14 38 15 30. 

In all the remaining literature of this century there is 
only a dichotomy—either spirit 1 and body, or soul and 
body. Some writers use one of these pairs, some use 
both ; in none is the spirit conceived as in Gen. 243-3. 

In the oldest writing of the century the departed in She 5 l are 
spoken of as ‘spirits’ (Eth. En. 98 10 103 348) or as ‘souls’ 
(102 5 11 103 7). On the other hand, in the Similitudes and the 
Pss. Sol. (nearly contemporaneous works), the term ‘spirit’ is 
not used of man at all, only ‘soul’; see Eth. En. 45 3.63 10, 
Pss. Sol. passim, but particularly 97 and 99 where the highest 
spiritual functions are ascribed to the ‘soul.’ Finally in the 
Noachic interpolations (see Apocalyptic, § 24) only the term 
‘ spirit ’ is used of man (cp 41 8 60 4 67 8/ 71 1), and likewise in 
the Essenic appendix to this book, where we read of ‘ the spirits 
of the wicked ’ (108 3 6) and ‘ of the righteous ’ ( zrv . 7 9 ri). 

2. Judgment. —The judgment is final and involves 
all rational beings, human and angelic. It will be 
either at the advent of the Messianic kingdom, or (and 
this is the common view) at its close. 

It is only in Eth. En. 37-70 that.it is regarded as introducing 
the Messianic kingdom, and here it differs from the conception 
which prevailed in the second century, in that it ushers in the 
Messianic kingdom, not on the present earth, but in a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

The main difference, however, between the judgment in the 
eschatologies of the last century and in those of the second is 
that all (?) other writers of the last century, except Eth. En. 


1 In Eth. En. 15 4 the antithesis between the spiritual and the 
fleshly is strongly emphasized ; but the contrast is not between 

two parts of man but between the nature of angels and of men. 
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37 - 70 , conceived it as forming the close of the temporary Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom (so clearly in Eth. En. 91-104 and Pss. Sol. 1 - 16 , 
probably also in Ps. Sol. 17 /. and 2 Macc. ; see above, §§ 65 
67). There is, however, in Eth. En. 91 12 957 96 1 98 12, etc., a 
preliminary judgment of the sword which (as in Dan. 2 44) is 
executed by the saints.^ In Ps. Sol. 17 f. this Messianic judg. 
ment is executed forensically by the Messiah. 

3. Places of abode of the departed. —i. Paradise. 
Paradise, which in the preceding century had been 
regarded as the abode of only two men (§ 63 [3] ii.), 
has come to be regarded as the intermediate abode of 
all the righteous and elect; Eth. En. 61 12 702 Jf. 
(Noachic Fragment, 608). In the Similitudes the 
righteous pass from Paradise to the Messianic kingdom. 

ii. Heaven. For the first time in apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture heaven becomes, after the final judgment, the 
abode of the righteous as spirits (Eth. En. 1042 4 
1033 /). 

iii. Sh6ol. There is a considerable variety in the 
views entertained about Sh£oI ; but most of them have 
been met with earlier. 

{a) It is the intermediate abode of the departed 
whence all Israel (?) rises to judgment (Eth. En. 51 1 ). 1 

In 2 Macc. this is the only sense (623). It is noteworthy that 
the writer regards a moral change as possible in Sheol (see 
12 42-45). According to Eth. En. 100 5 the souls of the righteous 
are preserved in a special part of Sheol (? cp 4 Ezra 4 41). 

(b) Sh£ol is Hell. 

Eth. En. 63 10 56 8 99 11 103 7 and always in Pss. Sol. [14 6 
15 n I62]. Note how in Pss. Sol. Sheol is associated with fire 
and darkness ; it has drawn to itself attributes of Gehenna. In 
the Similitudes Sheol is an intermediate abode for all that die 
before the advent of the Messianic kingdom ( 51 1). The wicked 
that are living on its advent shall be cast into Sheol; but 
Sheol then becomes a final abode of fire ( 63 10). 

(c) Shfiol is Gehenna in the interpolated passage, 
Eth. En. 568 . 

iv. Gehenna. Two new developments of this idea 
appear in the last century B. c. 

(a) The first is referred to in Eth. En. 489 54 if 62 12 f 
According to the prevailing view of the second century b.c., 
Gehenna was to be the final abode of Jewish apostates whose 
sufferings were to form an ever present spectacle to the righteous ; 
but in the Similitudes ( 37 - 70 ) Gehenna is specially designed for 
kings and the mighty, and it is forthwith to vanish for ever with 
its victims from the sight of the righteous. This latter idea is 
due to the fact that in the Similitudes there were to be, after the 
judgment, new heavens and a new earth. 

( b ) The second development is attested in Eth. En. 91 - 104 , 
where Gehenna is a place only of spiritual punishment, whereas 
hitherto it had been a place of spiritual and also of corporal 
punishment; in 98 3 we read of ‘ spirits ’ being ‘ cast into the 
furnace of fire * (cp also 103 8). In this writer Sheol and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms (see 99 11 103 7, also 100 9). The 
same conception is found in the Essene writing Eth. En. 10 S 6. 

v. Burning furnace. In Eth. En. 546 (cp I811-16 
211-6) the final abode of the fallen angels is a burning 
furnace. 

4. Resurrection. —The views of the last century b.c. 
on the resurrection show a great development on those 
of the preceding century. In Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 65) and 
the Pss. Sol. (§67) the resurrection is still only spiritual ; 
but 2 Macc. puts forward a very definite resurrection of 
the body ( 7 11 14 46), as does also Eth. En. 37 - 70 . Only, 
the body is a garment of light (6215/), and those who 
possess it are angelic ( 51 4). Similarly Eth. En. 91-104 
and Pss. Sol. agree in representing the resurrection as 
involving only the righteous, and Eth. En. 37-70 and 
2 Macc. (?) in extending it to all Israel. 

5. ( a) Messianic Kingdom. See § 64. 

(b) Messiah. —In the preceding century the Messianic 
hope was practically non-existent. Under Judas and 
Simon the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. In the 

* Eth * En ' 511 is difficult. Both SheOl and hell (i.e., haguel 
— destruction) are said to give up their inhabitants for judgment. 

we therefore to regard SheSl and hell as mere parallels here, 
or is SheOl the temporary abode of the righteous and hell that 
°£ t j le wicked ? The fact that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous in the Similitudes (see above, i.) would 
favour the former alternative. SheOl would then in all cases be 
a place of punishment intermediate or final in the Similitudes. 
The connotation of SheOl, however, in this section may not be 
fixed. ^ The second alternative, therefore, seems the true one; 
for She 5 l and hell appear to hold both good and evil souls. 
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first half of the last century B.c. it was very different. 
Subject to ruthless oppressions, the righteous were in 
sore need of help. As their princes were the leaders in 
this oppression, the pious were forced to look for aid to 
God. The bold and original thinker to whom we owe 
the Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super¬ 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels 
(cp Messiah, Son of Man). Other religious 
thinkers, returning afresh to the study of the earlier 
literature, revived (as in Pss. Sol.) the expectation of 
the prophetic Messiah, sprung from the house and 
lineage of David (I723). See above (§ 67); also 
Apocalyptic, § 32. These very divergent concep¬ 
tions took such a firm hold of the national consciousness 
that henceforth the Messiah becomes generally, but not 
universally, the chief figure in the Messianic kingdom. 

6. Gentiles .—The favourable view of the second 
century b.c., as to the future of the Gentiles, has all 
but disappeared. In Eth. En. 37-70 annihilation ap¬ 
pears to await them. In Ps. Sol. 17 32 they are to be 
spared to serve Israel in the temporary Messianic king¬ 
dom. This may have been the view of the other 
writers of this century who looked forward to a merely 
temporary Messianic kingdom. 

71. First III. The First Century a.d. 

Cent. A.D. A uthorities. 


[ Book of Jubilees (§ 72). 

Assumption of Moses (§ 7 A. 
j Philo (§74). 

Slavonic Enoch (§ 75). 

I Book of Wisdom (§ 76). 

| 4 Maccabees (§ 77). 


Apocalypse of Baruch (§ 78). 
Book of Baruch 1 (see Apoc¬ 
rypha, § 6). 

4 Esdras (§ 79). 

Josephus (§ 80). 


(a) General eschatological development. —The growth 
| of dualism which was so vigorous in the last century B.C. 
now attains its final development. The Messianic 
kingdom is not to be everlasting; in one work it is to 
last 1000 years (see below, § 75) ; in some writings it 
is even wholly despaired of (Apoc. Bar. 1324, Salathiel 
Apoc. [§ 79, e], 4 Macc.). According to another work 
some of the saints will rise to share in it (‘ the first 
resurrection'). The breach between the eschatologies 
of the individual and of the nation which had begun to 
appear in the last century b.c. (§ 64) has been widened, 
and the differences of the two eschatologies have been 
developed to their utmost limits. The nation has no 
blessed future at all, or, at best, one of only temporary 
duration. This, however, is a matter with which the 
individual has no essential concern. His interest centres 
round his own soul and his own lot in the after-life. 
The great thought of the divine kingdom has been 
surrendered in despair. 

The transcendent view of the risen righteous which 
was sometimes entertained in the preceding century 
(§ 65) becomes more generally prevalent. The resur¬ 
rection involves the ‘ spirit ’ alone (Jubilees, Ass. Mos., 
Philo, Wisd., 4 Macc.) ; or, the righteous are to rise 
vestured with the glory of God (Slav. En.), or with 
their former body, which is forthwith to be trans¬ 
formed and made like that of the angels (Apoc. Bar., 
4 Esdras ; see also the Pharisaic doctrine in Jos. BJ 
8m). 

Several writers reveal a new development in regard 
to the resurrection of the ‘spirit.’ Instead of being 
preceded by a stay in Sh6ol till after the final 
judgment, the entrance of the righteous spirit on a 
blessed immortality is to follow on death immediately. 
This view, however, is held only by Alexandrian writers 
(Philo, Wisdom 3 1-4 42710, etc., 4 Macc.) or by the 
Essenes (see Jos. BJ 28 n, cp Essenes, § 7). The 
only exception is Jubilees (see chap. 23 ). The older 
view survives in the first century a.d. in Ass. Moses 
IO9, in Slav. En. and (partly) in Eth. En. 108 . 

Finally, the scope of the resurrection, which in the past 


1 The earlier part of this work may be as old as the second 
century b.c. 
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was limited to Israel, is extended in some books to all 
mankind (Apoc. Bar. 31 2 4 Ezra 7 32 37). For the Gen¬ 
tiles, however, this is but a sorry boon. They are 
raised only to be condemned for ever with a condemna¬ 
tion severer than that which they had endured before. 1 

(b) Eschatologies of the several writers. —In the Book 
_ , ... of Jubilees there is not much eschato- 

* U 1 eeS * logical thought. Levi is given a special 
blessing ; from him are to proceed ' princes and judges 
and chiefs’ ( 31 15). From Judah there seems to be 
expected a Messiah. 

Isaac blesses Judah thus : ‘ Be thou a prince—thou and one 
0 /thy sons over the sons of Jacob ... in thee shall there be 
the help of Jacob,’ etc. (31 18 /.). There is a detailed description 
of the Messianic woes (23 13 19 22). These will be followed by 
an invasion of Palestine by the Gentiles (23 23,/). Then Israel 
will ‘ hegin to study the laws,’ and repent (2326). As the nation 
becomes faithful, human life will gradually be lengthened till 
it approaches one thousand years (23 27 ; cp 23 28). This period 
is the ‘great day of peace' ( 25 10). Whether the blessings 
granted to the Gentiles through Israel (18 16 20 10 27 23), how¬ 
ever, are to be referred to the Messianic age, is doubtful. 
Finally^when the righteous die, their spirits will enter into a 
blessed immortality (23 31). ‘And their bones shall rest in the 
earth and their spirits shall have much joy, and they shall know 
that it is the Lord who executes judgment,’ etc. 


The ‘day of the great judgment’ ( 23 n) seems to 
follow on the close of the Messianic kingdom. 

Mastema and the demons subject to him shall be judged 
( 108 ). On the restriction of the resurrection to the spirit (2331), 
see above (§71, a). The question arises, Where do the spirits of 
the righteous who die before the final judgment go? It cannot 
be to SheOl, for Sheol is ordinarily conceived in this book as 
‘ the place of condemnation ’ into which are cast eaters of blood 
and idolaters (7292222). It must be either, as in the Simili¬ 
tudes, to an intermediate abode of the righteous, such as Para¬ 
dise, or else to heaven. All Palestinian Jewish tradition 
favours an intermediate abode. 

The Assumption of Moses (7-29 a.d. ) is closely allied 
73 AssumDtion <° Jubilees in many respects. Where- 
as Jubilees, however, is a manifesto 
(7 29 AT) 8 ) * n ^ avour P r i est hood, the As- 

^ ■'* sumption, proceeding from a Pharisaic 

quietist, contains a bitter attack on them (7). 

The preparation for the advent of the theocratic or Messianic 
kingdom will be a period of repentance (118). 1750 years after 

the death of Moses (10 12) God will intervene in behalf of Israel 

( 10 7) and the ten tribes shall return. There is no Messiah ; ‘ the 
eternal God alone . . . will punish the Gentiles’ ( 10 7). In this 
respect the Assumption differs from Jubilees. The idealisation 
of Moses leaves no room for a Messiah. During the temporary 
Messianic kingdom Israel shall destroy its national enemies 

(108) , and finally be exalted to heaven (109), whence it shall see 
its enemies in Gehenna (10 10). 


It is noteworthy that the conception of Gehenna, 
which was originally the specific place of punishment 
for apostate Jews, is here extended, so that it becomes 
the final abode of the wicked generally. Finally, there 
seems to be no resurrection of the body, only of the 
spirit. 

Philo.—We shall only touch on the main points of 
74 Philo t ^ le eschatology of Philo. He looked 
. ‘ _ ’ forward to the return of the tribes from 

* ** 'captivity, to the establishment of a Messi¬ 
anic kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. 


The loci classic! on this subject are De Execrat. 8 /. (ed. 
Mang. 2435/I) and De Proem, ct Poen. 15-20 (ed. Mang. 
2421-428). The former passage foretells the restoration of a 
converted Israel to the Holy Land. The latter describes the 
Messianic kingdom. The Messiah is a man of war—cfeAevaerai 
yap avdpwwos, <f>rjcrip 6 xp-r\<rp.6<; (Nu. 24 17 ), KaTacnpaTapxCiv koX 
no\ep.(ov e0vrj. 

The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic king¬ 
dom, though really foreign to his system, in Philo’s 
eschatology, is strong evidence as to the prevalence of 
these expectations even in Hellenistic Judaism. Appar¬ 
ently Philo did not look forward to a general and final 
judgment. All enter after death into their final abode. 
The punishment of the wicked is everlasting (De 
Cherub, i) ; even the wicked Jews are committed to 
Tartarus (De Execrat. 6). As matter is incurably evil, 
there can be no resurrection of the body. Our present 


1 So Eth. En. 22 19 Apoc. Bar. 30 4/ 36 11 4 Esd. 7 87. 
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life in the body is death, for the body is the sepulchre 
of the soul ( Quod Deus immut. 32) ; our erw/xa is our 
oijfxa (Leg. Alleg. I33). 

According to the Slavonic Enoch 1 (1-50 A.D. ), as 
the earth was created in six days, its history will be 
76 Slavonic accom P^ s ^d in 6000 years ; and as the 
* Enoch. SIX creat * on were followed by one 

1-50 AD reSt ’ SO 6°°° y ears °f the world’s 
history will be followed by a rest of 1000 
years—the Millennium or Messianic kingdom. Here for 
the first time the Messianic kingdom is limited to 1000 
years (whence the later Christian view of the Millennium), 
at the expiration of which time will pass into eternity 
( 322 - 332 ), and then will be the final judgment. 

That event is variously called ‘ the day of judgment ’ (39 1 
51 3), ‘the great day of the Lord' ( 186 ), ‘the great judgment’ 
(52 15 585 667), ‘the day of the great judgment' ( 50 4), ‘the 
eternal judgment' (7 1), ‘the great judgment for ever' (CO4), 
‘ the terrible judgment ’ (48 8), ‘ the immeasurable judgment ’ 
( 40 12). 


Before the final judgment the souls of the departed 
are in intermediate places. 

The rebellious angels awaiting judgment in torment are con¬ 
fined to the second heaven (7 1-3). The fallen lustful angels are 
kept in durance under the earth (18 7). Satan, hurled down 
from heaven, has as his habitation the air( 294 /j). For the souls 
of men, which were created before the creation of the world 
(235), future places of abode have been separately prepared (49 2 
685). The context of 585 appears to imply that they are the 
intermediate place for human souls. In 32 1 Adam is sent to 
this receptacle of souls on his death, and is transferred from it 
to paradise in the third heaven after the great judgment (42 5). 
Even the souls of beasts are preserved till the final judgment in 
order to testify against the ill-usage of men (5856). 

The righteous shall escape the final judgment and 
enter paradise as their eternal inheritance (8 9 4235 61 3 
65 10). The wicked are cast into hell in the third heaven 
where their torment will be for everlasting (10 40 12 41 2 
42 1 f. 61 3). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body—the righteous are clothed with the garments of 
God's glory (228 ; cp Eth. En. 62 16 108 12). The seventh 
heaven is the final abode of Enoch (552 672); but this 
is an exception. 

In the Alexandrian ‘ Wisdom of Solomon ’ there is no 


Messiah ; but there is to be a theocratic kingdom, in 
7« Wi A which the surviving righteous shall judge 
s om. t ^ e nat j ons |3 7 8), forensically (cp 1 Cor. 
62), not by the sword. Here is a mark of progress. 
The body does not rise again ; it is a mere burden taken 
up for a time by the pre-existent soul (cp Slav. En.). 
It is the soul that is immortal (3 1-4 etc.). The wicked 
shall be ‘destroyed’ (419), though not annihilated (4 19 
5 i). The true judgment of the individual sets in at 
death (41014). For further details see Wisdom of 
Solomon, § 17. 

4 Maccabees is a philosophical treatise on the supre¬ 
macy of reason. 2 T he writer adopts, as far as possible, 
77 4 M the tenets of stoicism. He teaches the 
acc. eterna i existence of all souls, good and 
bad, but no resurrection of the body. The good shall 
enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven 3 (98 152 17 s); 
but the wicked shall be tormented in fire for ever (99 
IO 15 12i 2 ). 

On the composite Book of Baruch see BARUCH ii., 
and cp Apocrypha, § 6, i. Here we only note that 
in 217 Hades still possesses its OT con¬ 
notation. The Apocalypse of Baruch also 
(50-80 a.d. ) is a composite work (Apoca¬ 
lyptic, § 10 f. ; for a summary of 
contents see ib. § 8), 4 the six or more independent 
constituents of which may, when treated from the stand¬ 
point of their eschatology, be ranged in three classes. 

i. The Messiah Apocalypses A,, A 2 , A 3 ( 27 - 30 1, 36 - 
40 , 53 - 74 ). This part differs from the rest of the book 
in being written before 70 a.d. and in teaching the 


78. Baruch 
and Apoc. 
of Baruch. 


1 For further details see Morfill and Charles’s editioprinceps 
of this book ; also Apocalyptic, §§ 33-41. 

2 See Maccabees (Fourth), §§ 2, 7, and cp Che. OPs. 29. 

3 Cp Che. OPs. 414, 443. 

4 For a fuller treatment see Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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doctrine of a personal Messiah. In A lt however, his 
rdle is a passive one, whereas in \ and A 3 he is a 
warrior who slays the enemies of Israel with his own 
hand. In all three apocalypses the Messiah-kingdom 
is of temporary duration. 

In A2 the Messiah’s ‘ principate will stand “forever” until 
the world of corruption is at an end ’ (40 3}; in A3 his reign is 
described as * the consummation of that which is corruptible and 
the beginning of that which is incorruptible ’ (74 2). During it 
there will be no sorrow nor anguish nor untimely death (73 2 f). 
The animal world will change its nature and minister unto man 
( 736 ). In A2 and A3 the kingdom is inaugurated with the judg¬ 
ment of the sword (39 7*40 2, 72 2-6). The Gentiles that have 
ruled or oppressed Israel shall be destroyed ; but those that have 
not done so shall be spared in order to be subject to Israel 
(72 2-6). 

The final judgment and the resurrection follow on the 
close of these kingdoms. 

ii. In B t (l- 9 i 43 - 44 7 45-466 77-82 86/.) the 
writer (who is optimistic) looks forward (69) to Jeru¬ 
salem’s being rebuilt (after it has been destroyed by 
angels) lest the enemy should boast (7i), to the restora¬ 
tion of the exiles (776 78 7 ), and to a Messianic kingdom 
(I5 466 77 12); but he does not expect a Messiah. 
Little consideration is shown for the Gentiles ( 82 2-7). 

iii. In B. 2 ( 13-25 30 2 -35 41 f 448 -t 5 47-52 75 / 83 ), 
written after 70 A.D., the writer has relinquished all 
expectation of national restoration and all hope for the 
present corruptible world. He is mainly concerned with 
theological problems and the question of the incorruptible 
world that is to be. 

The world shall be renewed ( 326 ); from being transitory 
(48 50 85 10) it shall become undying ( 51 3) and everlasting 
(4850); from being a world of corruption ( 21 19 31 5; cp 40 3 74 2) 
it shall become incorruptible and invisible (518 44 12). Full of 
world-despair, the writer looks for no Messiah or Messianic 
kingdom, but only for the last day when he will testify against 
the Gentile oppressors of Israel (13 3). 

In the meantime, as men die they enter in some degree 
on their reward in Shgol, the intermediate abode of the 
departed ( 23 s 48 x 6 522 ; cp 566 ), in which there are 
already certain degrees of happiness or torment. 

For the wicked Sheol is an abode of pain (30 5 36 n), still not to 
be compared with their torments after the final judgment. The 
righteous are preserved in certain ‘ chambers ’ or ‘ treasuries ’ in 
Sheol (4 Ezra 441), where they enjoy rest and peace, guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 100 5 ; 4 Ezra 7 15). 

At the final judgment the righteous issue forth to 
receive their everlasting reward (30 2). 

As regards the resurrection B 2 teaches as follows :— 

In answer to the question, Wilt thou perchance change these 
things [i.e. y man’s material body] which have been in the world, 
as also the world ? [49 3], he shows in chap. 50 that the dead shall 
be raised with bodies absolutely unchanged, with a view to their 
recognition by those who knew them. This completed, the 
bodies of the righteous shall be transformed, with a view to an 
unending spiritual existence ( 51 1 3 7-9). They shall be made 
like the angels and equal to the stars, and changed from beauty 
into loveliness, and from light into the splendour of glory ( 51 10); 
they shall even surpass the angels ( 51 12). 

The Pauline teaching in 1 Cor. 15 35-50 is thus in 
some respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

In B 3 (chap. 85 ) there is the same despair of a national 
restoration as in B 2 , and only spiritual blessedness is 
looked for in the world of incorruption (85 4/). 

In dealing with 4 Esd. we shall adopt provisionally 
some of the critical results attained by Kabisch (cp 

79. 4 Esdras. Esdras [Fourth]). Of the five inde¬ 
pendent writings which he discovers in it, 
two were written before 70 a. d. and three after. 

i. The two former he designates respectively an Ezra 
Apocalypse and a Son of Man Vision. 

a. The Ezra Apocalypse consists of 4 52-513a 613-25 
726-44 863-912 and is largely eschatological. 

The signs of the last times are recounted at great length (5 1-12 
® 2I -A ® 1-3 «)» th e destruction of Rome (53), and the advent of 
the Messiah the Son of God (5 6 726). Certain saints shall 
accompany the Messiah (7 28) 1 — here we seem to have the idea 
®! a first resurrection of the saints to the temporary Messianic 
kingdom, the general resurrection taking place at its close 
—and all the faithful who have survived the troubles 
that preceded the kingdom shall rejoice together with the 

1 The same idea is probably to be found in 13 52. 
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Messiah 400 years. 1 Then the Messiah and all men shall die 
(7 29), and in the course of seven days the world shall return to 
its primeval silence, even as in the course of seven days it was 
created (7 30). Then the next world shall awake, the corruptible 
perish (731), all mankind be raised from the dead (7 32) and 
appear at the last judgment (7 33), and Paradise (the final abode 
of the righteous) and Gehenna be revealed (7 36). The judgment 
shall last seven years (7 43). 

b. The Son of Man Vision (chap. 13 ) was composed 
probably before 70 a. d. 

Many signs are to precede the advent of the Messiah (13 32), 
who will appear jn the clouds of heaven (13 3 32). The nations, 
‘a multitude without number,’ shall assemble from the four 
winds of heaven to attack him (13 5 34); but the Messiah will 
destroy them—not with spear or weapon of war (13 9 28), but 
‘.by a flood of fire out of his mouth and a flaming breath out of his 
lips’ (13 1027), and ‘by the law which is like fire’ ( 13 3849). 
The ‘new Jerusalem’ shall be set up ( 13 36). The Messiah 
shall restore the ten tribes (13 40 47) and preserve the residue of 
God’s people that are in Palestine (13 48). 

ii. The other three constituents of 4 Esd. were com¬ 
posed between 70 and 100 a.d. 

c. The Eagle Vision (IO60-I235). Here is predicted (1233) 
the destruction of Rome through the agency of the Davidic 
Messiah (12 32 ; so Vv. except Lat.), who will save the remnant 
of God’s people in Palestine, and fill them with joy to the end, 
the day of judgment (12 34). 

d. An Ezra Fragment (14 1-17 a 18-27 36-47). Ezra is to be 
translated and to live with the Messiah till the twelve times are 
ended (14 9). Ten and a half have elapsed already (14 11). Great 
woes have befallen ; but the worst are yet to come (14 16 f). 
Does 14 p imply that when ‘ the times are ended ’ there will be a 
Messianic kingdom like that in the Ezra Apocalypse discussed 
above ( a )? This is not improbable if we compare 14 9 with 7 28. 
The parts of chap. 14 under consideration, therefore, may belong 
to that apocalypse. 

e. The Apocalypse of Salatkiel (31-31 41-51 5 i3<5-6 10 630- 
^ 2 5 7 45-8 62 9 13-IO 57 12 40-48 14 28-35). The world is nearly at 
an end (4 44-50). As it was created, so it is to be judged, by God 
alone (5 56 66). Very few shall be saved (7 47-61 8 2/). Judg¬ 
ment and all things relating to it were prepared before the 
creation (7 70). It will come when the number of the righteous 
is completed (4 36); the sins of earth will not retard it (4 39-42). 
In the meantime, retribution sets in immediately after death 
("®9 75 80 86 95 1435). The souls of the righteous, who are 
allowed seven days to see what will befall them (7 100/), are 
guarded by angels in ‘chambers ’(7 75 8595 121) till the final 
judgment, when glory and^ transfiguration await them (7 95 97). 
The souls of the wicked in torment roam to and fro in seven 

ways ’ (vias) which answer to the seven ‘ways ’ of joy for the 
righteous (7 80-87 93)* After the judgment their torments become 
still more grievous (7 84), and intercession, permissible now 
(7 106-111), can no longer be allowed ( 7 102-105), all things being 
then finally determined (7 113-115). This world now ends, 
and the next (7 113), which will be a new creation (7 75), begins. 
It is the time of the great reward of the righteous, who shall be 
bright as stars (7 97); yea, even brighter (7 125), for they shall 
shine as the sun, and be immortal (7 97). Paradise shall be their 
final abode (7 123). 


The teaching of this book is closely allied to that of 
Apoc. Bar. B 2 . 

Josephus, a Pharisee, gives a fairly trustworthy 
Pharisaic eschatology in Ant. xviii. 1 3 (cp Scribes). 2 

80. Josephus. T he accou , ru ! n B; 'f 8 V* “ a ^ 
37-101 A.D degree misleading. In reality, Josephus 
believed in an intermediate state for the 
righteous, and (see Ant. iv. 65) in a future Messianic 
age. 3 


(c) Development of special conceptions in first century 
81 Suecial A ’ D ' 1 * ^°ul and Spirit .—There is 

hardly a trace of what we have called 
conceptions. ^ 2q) the ]ater doctrilie of the soul and 

the spirit in the Jewish literature of the first century a.d. 4 


1 This number has originated as follows:—According to Gen. 
15 13 Israel was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Ps. 90 15 
contains the prayer, ‘Give us joy ... for as many years of 
misfortune as we have lived through’ (We. SBO'T). From a 
combination of these passages it was inferred that the Messianic 
kingdom would last 400 years. Compare this view with that of 
the 1000 years broached in Slav. En. ; see § 75. 

2 A treatment of this passage of Josephus, with regard to its 
eschatological contents will be found also in Cheyne’s OPs. 
416f. 445 if- 

3 It is Josephus the courtier who speaks in BJ vi. 5 4. 

4 In Baruch 1 - 38 , which belongs in eschatological character 
to the OT, this teaching appears, and the term ‘spirit ’ is used 
in its later sense in 217, ‘The dead that are in Hades whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies.’ Still in 3 1 ‘spirit' and ‘soul’ 
are treated as synonymous according to the popular and older 
view. This part of Baruch may belong to the second or the 
last century b.c. 
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In Jubilees 2331 the departed are spoken of as ‘spirits.' So 
likewise in Ass. Mos. (see Origen, In Jos. homil . 2 1). On the 
other hand Slav. En. speaks only of ‘souls’; see 235585. 
Again, whereas Apoc. Bar. uses in reference to the departed 
only the term ‘soul cp 30 3 4 ( 51 15)—the sister work 4 Esd. 
uses both ‘ soul ’ (7 75 93 99 fj and ‘ spirit ’ (7 78 80). 

The author of Wisdom was clearly influenced by Gen. 
24^-3 ; but his psychology is independent, and more 
nearly agrees with the popular dichotomy (I4 819/. 
915). In the next life the soul constitutes the entire 
personality ( 3 1); ‘spirit’ is clearly a synonym (cp 158 
and 15 16; also 16 14). There is, therefore, no trichotomy 
in 15 11. The difference between ‘ an active soul ’ (pvxv v 
ivepyovcrav) and ' a vital spirit' (irvevfxa £wtlk 6 v) lies 
not in the substantives but in the epithets. 1 The soul 
here is not the result of the inbreathing of the divine 
breath into the body but an independent entity, synony¬ 
mous with the spirit derived directly from God. 

2. Judgment. —This century witnesses but little change 
in the current beliefs on this head. There is to be a 
preliminary judgment in all cases where a Messianic 
kingdom is expected (in Jub., Ass. Mos., Wisdom, and 
all the different constituents of Apoe. Bar. and 4 Esdras 
save B2 and B 3 of the former and the Apoc. Salathiel of 
the latter). The final judgment is to be executed on 
men and angels (Jub., Slav. En. and Apoc. Bar.) at the 
close of the Messianie kingdom, or, where no such 
kingdom is expected, at the close of the age (Apoc. 
Bar., B 2 B 3 ), or when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4 Esdras, Apoe. Sal.). In 2 Mace, and 
Philo, however, no final judgment is spoken of. Each 
soul apparently enters at death on its final destiny. In 
this last respect alone is there a definite divergence from 
the beliefs of the last century B.C. 

3. Places of abode of the departed. —There are many ; 
but they have, for the most part, their roots in the past. 

i. Heaven (or Paradise). The final abode of the righteous 
(Jub. 2331, Ass. Mos. IO9, Apoc. Bar. 51 ). 

ii. Paradise. ( a ) The final abode of the righteous (Slav. En. 

%f. 423 5 etc.; 4 Ezra 7 36 123). (£) The intermediate abode of 

the righteous (Jub.?). 

iii. Sheol or Hades, (a) The abode of all departed souls till 
the final judgment (Apoc. Bar. 23 5 48 16 52 2; 4 Ezra 441; 
Josephus [see above]). She 5 l thus conceived, however, had 
two divisions—a place of pain for the wicked (Apoc. Bar. 30 5 
3611), and a place of rest and blessedness for the righteous (cp 
4 Ezra 441). 2 This was called the ‘ treasuries ’ (cp Apoc. Bar. 
30 2 ; 4 Ezra 7 75 85 95). (b) Hell (Jub. 7 29 22 22 ; 4 Ezra 853). 

iv. Gehenna. This is now generally conceived as the final 
place of punishment for all the wicked, noL for apostate Jews as 
heretofore (Ass. Mos. 10 10 ; 4 Ezra 7 36). It seems to be referred 
to in Wisdom (cp 4 19). In Slav. En. it is in the third heaven 
(cp 10 40 12 41 2 ). 3 

4. Resurrection. —(<7) Resurrection of the saints to 

the Messianic kingdom. This is apparently the teaching 
of 4 Esdras 728. (b) General resurrection. According 

to all the authorities of this century as enumerated above 
(except Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras), there is to be a 
resurrection of the righteous alone. In B 2 of Apoe. 
Bar. (30 2-5 50/.) and in the Ezra Apoc. in 4 Esd. 
(732-37) the resurrection involves all men. A resurrec¬ 
tion or an immortality only of the soul is found in 
Jubilees, Ass. Mos., Philo, Wisdom and 4 Macc. 

5. (a) Messianic khigdom .—See above (§ 71). 

(b) Messiah .—We remarked above (§ 705) that from 
about 50 B.C. the Messianie hope rooted itself so firmly 
that henceforth the Messiah became, on the whole, the 
central figure in the theocratic kingdom. It may startle 
some to find that only five of the books we. have 
dealt with express this hope (cp Messiah). The ex¬ 
planation, however, is not far to seek. Against the 
secularisation of the hope of the Messiah, favoured (see 
Apocalyptic, § 85) by the Psalms of Solomon, an 

1 Thus the resemblance to Gen. 2 7 is merely verbal. 

2 The statement that “the treasuries” are a department of 
Sheol is based on the Latin version of 4 Esdras 4 41. The 
present writer, however, is now inclined to regard this statement 
as false on various grounds, one reason being the fact that the 
Syr. and Eth. versions of the passage agree against the Latin. 

3 In the fragmentary Christian apocalypse in ihe Ascension 
of Isaiah (313-432) Gehenna is regarded as the final abode of 
Beliar. See 4 14 and cp Antichrist, § 13. 
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emphatic protest was raised by a strong body of Phari¬ 
sees, Quietists like the ancient Hasids (above, § 57), who 
felt it to be their sole duty to observe the law, leaving it 
to God to intervene and defend them. This standpoint 
is represented by Ass. Mos., and later by the Salathiel 
Apoc. in 4 Esdras. Among the Jews of the dispersion, 
too, this view naturally gained large acceptance. Hence 
we find no hint of the ideas it protested against in the 
Slav. En., the Book of Wisdom, and 4 Macc. This 
opposition to the hope of the Messiah from the severely 
legal wing of Pharisaism at length gave way, however, 
and in Apoc. Bar. 53-74 (i.e. , A 3 ) we have literary 
evidence of the fusion of early Rabbinism and the 
popular Messianic expectation. How widespread was 
the hope of the Messiah in the first century of the 
Christian era may be seen not only from Jubilees (?), 
Philo, Josephus and the various independent writings 
in the Apoe. Bar. and 4 Esdras, but also from the NT 
and the notice taken of this expectation in Tacitus 
(Hist. 513) and Suetonius ( Vesp. 4). 

Since in all cases only a transitory Messianic kingdom 
is expected in this eentury, the Messiah's reign is natur¬ 
ally conceived as likewise transitory. 

The Messiah is to be of the tribe of Judah G u h« 31 18 f. % 
4 Esd. 1232). According to Apoc. Bar. 27-30 1 and 4 Esd. 7 28 
(/.dr., Ezra Apoc., see above § 79, a) he is to play a passive part. 
In the former passage he is to appear at the close of the Messianic 
woes; in the latter, at the time of the first resurrection. He is not 
usually passive, however ; in Apoc. Bar. 36-40 53-70 and 4 Esd. 
10 6o-12 35 he is a warrior who slays his enemies with the sword. 
Other writers, more loftily, substitute for a sword the invisible 
word of his mouth (4 Esd. 13 10; cp Ps. Sol. 17 ). 

6. Gentiles. —In most works written before the fall of 
Jerusalem only the hostile nations are destroyed (see 
e.g. , Apoc. Bar. 40 1 f. 72 4-6) ; but in later works (see 
4 Esd. 13 ) this fate is suffered by all Gentiles. In no 
ease have they any hope of a future life. They descend 
for ever either into Sh£ 5 l or into Gehenna. If, any¬ 
where, they are represented as having part in the resur¬ 
rection, it is only that they may be committed to severer 
and never-ending torment (4 Esd. 7 36-38). 

C. NEW TESTAMENT 

In entering the field of the NT we find at once a dis¬ 
tinguishing peculiarity. The ideas inherited from the 

'+ past 3X6 not * n a state constant A ux 
82 . NI writers. eac h idea in turn appeals for 

acceptance, and enjoys through the system which it 
generates a brief career. The ideas are subordinated 
to the central force of the Christian movement. 

In the next place we have to note that the teaching of 
Christ and of Christianity at last furnished a synthesis 
of the eschatologies of the race and the individual. 

The true Messianic kingdom begun on earih is to be consum¬ 
mated in heaven ; it is not temporary but eternal; it is not 
limited to one people but embraces the righteous of all nations 
and of all times. It forms a divine society 1 in which the 
position and significance of each member is determined by his 
endowments and bis blessedness conditioned by the blessedness 
of the whole. Religious individualism becomes an impossibility. 
The individual can have no part in the kingdom except through a 
living relation to its head ; but this relation cannot be maintained 
and developed save through life in and for the brethren, and so 
closely is the individual life bound to that of the brethren that 
no soul can reach its consummation apart. 

Of the large body of Jewish ideas retained in the 
system of Christian thought many undergo a partial or 
complete transformation, and it is important at the out¬ 
set to place this relation in a clear light. We cannot 
expect Christianity to be free from inherited conceptions 
of a mechanical and highly unethical character, 2 when 
we remember that in the Hebrew religion there were 
for centuries large survivals of primitive Semitic religion. 

1 The joyous nature of ihe fellowship of this kingdom is set 
forth in the gospels in the figurative terms of a feast; but all 
idea of the satisfaction of sensuous needs in the consummated 
kingdom of God is excluded by the only account of the risen life 
of the righteous which comes from the triple tradition. __ 

2 Among those in Christianity which historical criticism com¬ 
pels us to assign to this class are the generally accepted doctrine 
of Hades, and the doctrine of eternal damnation. 
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Nor can we be surprised to find ideas which belong to 
different stages of development, not only in the NT as a 
whole, but also in the mind of the same NT writer. The 
fundamental teaching of Jesus, assimilated (it may be) 
more by one writer than by another, could not all at 
once transform the body of inherited eschatological 
ideas. The development of Paul will, if our results are 
correct, supply an instructive commentary on this 
axiomatic truth. 

In what follows we shall deal first (§§ 83-101) with 
the books and groups of books in the order that will 
best bring to light the eschatological development. We 
shall then (§ 102/.), as before, deal with the develop¬ 
ment of special conceptions. 

I. The books and groups of books.— 1. The es¬ 
chatology of the Synoptic Gospels deals with the consum- 
83 Th mat ^ on °f the kingdom of God. This 

« ,. kingdom is represented under two aspects, 

y P now as present, now as future ; now as in- 

P * ward and spiritual, now as external and 

manifest. 

Thus in Mt. 633 713 1112 12 28 21 31 Lk. 17 21 it is already 
present, whereas in Mt. 610 8x1 2629 Mk. 9i Lk. 927 1328^ 
1415 it is expressly conceived as still to be realised. 

The two views are organically related, and are com¬ 
bined in a well-known saying of Jesus (Mk. 10 15), 
which declares that entrance into the kingdom as it 
shall be is dependent on a man’s right attitude to the 
kingdom as it now is. 

We shall deal next with the three great events which 
are to bring about the consummation of the kingdom : 
(a) the parusia (§ 84/), ( b ) the final judgment (§ 86), 
and ( c ) the resurrection (§ 87). 

a. The parusia 1 or second advent introduces the con¬ 
summation of the divine kingdom founded by the Messiah. 
84 The ^ * s certa ‘ n ty t0 take pl ace at the ‘ close of 
’ . B the age ' (crin/rAeta rod aiLovos), Mt. 13 39/. 49 

at hand 243 282 °* When we seek a more P recise 
definition of time, however, we find in the 

Gospels two apparently conflicting accounts. 

(i.) The parusia is within the current generation and 
preceded by certain signs. This was very natural, 
because in the OT the foundation and the consummation 
of the kingdom are closely connected. Hence Jesus 
declared that ‘ this generation ’ (7? yevea avryj) should 
not 1 pass away ’ till the prophetic description had been 
realised (Mt. 2434). The description referred to (see 
Mt. 24 and Mk. 13 ; Lk. 21 5-35) is no doubt full ; but 
these chapters appear to be derived in part from Jesus 
and in part from a Judaistic source. They identify two 
distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world. 2 

This is sometimes explained by the well-known theory of 
prophetic perspective (see Prophecy); but the explanation 
is unsatisfactory. Illusions of the bodily eye are gradually 
corrected by experience until at last they cease to mislead ; but 
it is not so with prophecy as regards either the prophet or those 
who accept his prophecy: both are deceived. That Jesus did 
expect to return during the existing generation (Mt. 10 23 
16 277c Mk. 9 1 Lk. 9267C) is proved beyond question by the 
universal hopes of the apostolic age. To speak of error in this 
regard, however, is to misconceive the essence of prophecy. So 


1 The idea of the parusia could not but arise in the mind of 
Jesus when he saw clearly the approaching violent end of his 
ministry. As a fact, it is first expressed in connection with 
Christ’s first prophecy of this great event (Mk. 838 Mt. 16 27 
Lk. 926 ). 

2 Among attempts to analyse the chapters that of Wendt 
(Die Lehre Jesu, 10-21) deserves attention. He traces Mt. 24 1-5 
2 3' 2 5 9* I 3 3 2 ./ 3M 2 (*’■*•> Mk. 13 1-621-239-13 287C 32-37) to Jesus, 
and the rest of this chapter to a Jewish Christian apocalypse 
written before 70 a.d. Cp also Abomination of Desolation. 
The present writer is of opinion that the solution of the difficulty 
must be found in some such theory as that of Wendt, which is 
a modification of that of Colani {Jesus Christ et les Croyattces 
Messianiques de son Temps , p. 201 ff. [’64]). According to the 
Jewish apocalypse just referred to, the parusia was to be 
heralded by unmistakeable signs, but this view is irreconcilable 
with another which teaches that the parusia will take the world 
by surprise (Mk. 13 33-36 Mt. 24 42-44 Lk. 12 35-40). This latter 
doctrine goes back undoubtedly to Jesus ; the former is derived 
from traditional Judaism. 


far as relates to fulfilment, it is always conditioned by the course 
of human development. OT prophecy and Jesus* own inner 
consciousness as God’s Messiah pointed to the immediate con¬ 
summation of the kingdom ; but there was still possibility that 
it might be long delayed (Mt. 2448 Lk. 12 45, also Mk. 13 35 Lk. 
1238 Mt. 255), and he expressly declared that the day and the 
hour of his return was known only to God (Mk. 13 32). This 
determination God had withheld from him because it was 
dependent not on the divine will alone but also on the course of 
human development. He could indicate, however, the ‘signs 
of his coming,’ such as the appearance of many false Messiahs 
(Mt. 24 5 Mk. 13 22), ‘deceived’ by whom the nation would 
finally arise in arms against Rome, complete the national guilt, 
and entail on themselves destruction (see also Abomination of 
Desolation) (Mt. 2336). These things would be as cer¬ 
tainly prophetic as the growing greenness of the fig-tree (Mt. 
24 32). The return of the Son of Man to judgment would be 
imminent (24 29-31). It should be noted, however, that docu¬ 
ments from two very different sources appear to be combined 
here. See note 2 below. 

The same expectation is attested in Mt. 10 23, where 
Jesus declares to his disciples that they will not have 
gone through the cities of Israel before the coming of 
the Son of Man, and likewise in Mt. I627 f Mk. 838 
9 1 Lk. 926/., where it is said that some shall not taste 
of death before that time. It must be abundantly clear 
from the evidence that the expectation of the nearness 
of the end formed a real factor in Jesus’ views of the 
future. There are, on the other hand, many passages 
which just as clearly present us with a different forecast of 
the future, and this view demands as careful attention. 

(ii. ) The parusia will not take place till the process 
of human development has run its course, and the 
Gospel has been preached to Jew and Gentile. 

. The kingdom must spread extensively and intensively : exten¬ 
sively, till its final expansion is out of all proportion to its 
original smallness (cp the parable of the 
85 . At th© Gild, mustard seed); intensively, till it transforms 
and regenerates the life of the nation, or 
rather of the world (cp the parable of the leaven, Mt. 1331-33). 
This process has its parallel in the gradual growth of a grain of 
corn; the ripe fruit is the sign for harvest (Mk. 4 267^). The 
preaching of the Gospel too must extend to the non-Israelites 
(Mt. 2287 * 1 ). To the Jews, who were on their last trial, it would 
appeal in vain (Lk. 13 In the coming days the kingdom 

of God should be taken from them and given to others who 
would bear appropriate fruits (Mk.129 Mt. 21 41 43 Lk. 20 16); 
their city should be destroyed (Mt. 227), the ‘times of the 
nations ’ should come in (Lk. 21 24 only), and the glad tidings of 
the kingdom should be carried to all nations before the end 
should come (Mk. 13 10 and Mt. 24 14 1 [cp 249] Mt. 28 19). 

This representation of the future obviously presupposes 
a long period of development. No less than that 
of the near parusia, it goes back to Jesus. The con¬ 
tingency that the more sanguine view, which is derived 
from OT prophecy, might not be realised, is acknow¬ 
ledged in Mt. 2448 Lk. 12 4s, 2 also in Mk. 1335 where 
the possibility of an indefinitely long night of history 
preceding the final advent is clearly contemplated. It 
is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that discourses 
relating to different events and from absolutely different 
sources are confused together in Mk. 13 = Mt. 24 = Lk. 
21 (see § 84, n.). 

1 It is possible, as Weiss (. Marcus-ez>. % 417) thinks, that the 
original form of this statement is to be found in Mt. 10 18 and 
that its present form is due to Mk. 

2 Beyschlag {NT Theology , ET 1 197 f) points out that 
the words ‘of that day or that hour knoweth no man, etc.’ 
(Mk. 1332 Mt. 24 ^ 6 ) cannot be reconciled with the words that 
precede them, ‘ This generation shall not pass away, till all these 
things be accomplished.’ Accordingly he refers the latter to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (cp Mt. 2336) and the former to the 
final judgment of the world. An interesting discussion of these 
chapters is given hy Briggs {Messiah of the Gospels , 132-165). 
Weiffenbach {IViederkunftsgedanke Jesit, 1873), like Colani, 
Pfleiderer, and Keim, seeks to show that in Mk .13 ( = Mt. 24 = 
Lk. 21 ) there is a Jewish-Christian apocalypse interwoven with 
the genuine words of Jesus. This apocalypse consisted of three 
parts—(1) Mk. 13 7 f giving the heginning of woes, (2) Mk. 13 
14-20 giving the tribulation, (3) Mk. 13 24-27 giving the parusia. 
Wendt’s modification of this theory has been referred to already. 
He and other scholars think that this is the oracle referred 
to by Eusebius {Hist. Eccl. iii. 5 3). It is impossible to treat 
seriously the statement of Weiss {NT Theology , 1 148) that there 
is no contradiction between Mk. 13 32 and 13 30 because ‘ the 
time of the current generation presented a very considerable 
margin for the determining of tne day and hour.' This would 
be tantamount to saying, * It will be within the next thirty or 
forty years; but I am not acquainted with the exact day or 
hour.’ 
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b. The parusia was to be likewise the 1 2 3 4 day of judgment' 
(Mt. 10 is 11 22 24 1236),*also called 4 that day' (Mt. 722 
2436 Lk. 623 10 12 21 34). 

Christ himself will be judge; 1 for all things have been 
delivered by the Father into his hand 
86. The (Mt.1127). All nations shall be. gathered 
judgment. before him (Mt. 253J9. He will reward 
J every man according to his works (Mt. 

13 41*43 49,/i 16 27 22 11-14). 

Amongst the judged appear his own servants (Lk. 19 22 /. 
Mt. 2614*30), the Israelites (Mt. 19 28), the ‘nations’ (Mt. 
25 32), not only the contemporaries of Jesus, but also all the 
nations of the past, Nineveh, the Queen of Sheba (Mt. 1241 /. 
Lk. 11 31 f.\ Sodom and Gomorrah (Mt. 11 20 24). The demons 
probably are judged at the same time (Mt. 8 29). 

c. The kingdom is consummated, 4 comes with power 1 
(Mk. 9i), on the advent of Christ. The elect are 

gathered in from the four winds (Mt. 

87. I he 9431), and now, after being, we must 
resurrection. assume> spiritually transformed, enter 
on their eternal inheritance (Mt. 2534), equivalent to 
eternal life (Mk. 1017). The kingdom, therefore, is of 
a heavenly, not of an earthly character : the present 
heaven and earth shall pass away on its coming (Mt. 

5 18 2435). The righteous rise to share in it; but only 
the righteous: the resurrection is only to life. Those 
who share in it are 4 as angels in heaven' (Mt. 2230 
Mk.1225), ‘are equal to the angels and sons of God, 
being sons of the resurrection ’ (Lk. 2036). Only those, 
therefore, attain to the resurrection who 4 are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead’ (Lk. 2O35). Elsewhere the third evangelist 
speaks of 4 the resurrection of the just’ (14 14). The 
entire context of Mt. 2223-33 ( = Mk. 12 18-27 Lk. 20 27-40) 
points clearly to the conclusion that the resurrection 
is conceived as springing from life in God. In such 
communion man is brought to the perfection to which 
he was destined. The righteous thus in an especial 
sense become 4 sons of God,’ inasmuch as they are 
4 sons of the resurrection ’ (Lk. 2036). 

In the resurrection, therefore, the wicked have no 
part. It has been said by some scholars that there 
must be a resurrection of all men in the body because 
all must appear at the final judgment ; but the final 
judgment and the resurrection have no necessary con¬ 
nection. 

In Jubilees there is a final judgment but no resurrection of the 
body, and in Eth. En. 91-104 there is a final judgment, but a 
resurrection only of the spirits of the righteous ( 91 10 92 3 103 3-4). 
The fact that demons and other disembodied spirits (Mt. 8 25) 
are conceived as falling under the last judgment is further evi¬ 
dence in the same direction. 

As the righteous are raised to the perfected kingdom of 
God, the wicked, on the other hand, are cast down into 
Gehenna (Mt. 529 / 10 28 Mk. 943 45 47/• )• The fire 
spoken of in this connection (Mt. 522) is not to be con¬ 
ceived sensuously; it is a vivid symbol of the terrible 
wrath of God. The place or state of punishment is also 
described as 4 the outer darkness' (Mt. 812), the place 
of those who are excluded from the light of the kingdom. 
The torment appears to be a torment of the soul or 
disembodied spirit. See above, § 70 (3 iv.). 

Though in conformity with Jewish tradition the 
punishment is generally conceived in the Gospels as 
everlasting, there are not wanting passages which 
appear to fix a finite and limited punishment for certain 
offenders, and hence recognise the possibility of moral 
change in the intermediate state. 

Thus some are to he beaten with few, others with many stripes 
(Lk. 1246-48). It is not possible to conceive eternal torment 
under the figure of a few stripes. Again, wiLh regard only to one 
sin is it said that 4 neither in this world (aluiv) nor in that which is 
to come ’ can it be forgiven (Mt. 12 32). Such a statement would 
be not only meaningless, but also in the highest degree mislead¬ 
ing, if forgiveness in the next life were regarded as. a thing 
impossible. It may not be amiss to find signs of a belief in the 
possibility of moral improvement after death in the rich man in 
Hades who appeals to Abraham on behalf of his five brethren 
still on earth (Lk. 16 27-31). 


1 In the parables sometimes God himself is judge (Mt. 18 32 
20 8 22 11 Lk. 18 7), sometimes the Messiah (Mt. 13 30 2450 
25 12 19). 


2. In considering the Apocalypse, the whole of which 
(see Apocalypse) is eschatological, our attention must 
88 The ^ con ^ ne< ^ t0 a ^ ew * ts character- 
Apocalypse. is ‘ ic ? octrino , s ' obvious meaning of 
r which is independent of the various 

conflicting methods of interpretation that have been 
applied to the book. The book is remarkable for the 
large survivals of traditional Judaism which it attests. 
Its main object appears to be to encourage the perse¬ 
cuted church to face martyrdom. With this purpose its 
editor draws freely on current Jewish eschatology, some 
elements of which we shall notice in the sequel. We 
shall deal with its teaching under four heads. 

(a) Parusia and Messianic pidgment. —Every visit¬ 
ation of the churches, every divine judgment in regard 
to them is regarded as a spiritual advent of the Messiah 
(25 16 33 20); but this invisible coming ends in a final 
advent, visible to all. Its date is not revealed ; but it 
is close at hand ( 3 n 22 12 20). 

At Messiah's coming all families of men shall wail (1 7). In 
chap. 14 his coming is in the clouds of heaven, and the judg¬ 
ment appears under various symbolical figures. Thus he reaps 
the great harvest with a sharp sickle (14 14-16); he treads the 
winepress of the wrath of God (14 17-20; cp 19 15). The judgment 
of the great day— 4 the great day of God' G614)—is presented 
under the image of illimitable slaughter, before the beginning of 
which the birds of prey are summoned to feast on the bodies 
and blood of men (19 17-19 21 cp 14 20). At Armageddon (q.v.) 
Antichrist 1 [a.v.] and his allies are annihilated ( 16 16), the 
beast and the false prophet are cast into the lake of nre (19 20), 
and all their followers slain with the sword (19 21). 

(b) First Resurrection , Millennium , uprising and de¬ 
struction of Gog and AI agog (cp Gog). 

With the overthrow of the earthly powers, Satan—* the old 
dragon, the old serpent ’—is stripped of all his might, and cast in 
chains into the ahyss where he is imprisoned for a thousand 
years 2 ( 20 1-3). Thereupon ensues the Millennium, 3 when the 
martyrs 4 (and the martyrs only) are raised in the first resurrec¬ 
tion and become priests of God (cp Is. 616) and Christ, and 
reign with Christ personally on earth for a thousand years 
(20 4-6) with Jerusalem as the cenlre of the kingdom. At the 
close of this period Satan is loosed, and the nations Gog and 
Magog—the idea is, with certain changes, derived from Ezek. 
38 2 39 16 (see Gog) —are set up to make a last assault on the 
kingdom of Christ. In this attack they are destroyed by God 
himself, who sends down fire from heaven (209). The devil is 
then (as in the fully developed Zoroastrian belief) finally cast 
into the lake of fire (20 10). 

(c) General resurrection and judgment. —These follow 
the Millennium, the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the final overthrow of Satan. 

Contemporaneously the present heaven and earth pass away 
( 20 11; cp 21 1). God is judge ; but in some respects the Messiah 
also ( 22 12 ; cp also 6 i6/l). All are judged according to their 
works, which stand revealed in the heavenly books (2012). 
The wicked are cast into the lake of fire (21 8; see also 19 20 
20 10). So likewise are Death and Hades 5 ( 20 14). This is the 
second death 6 (20 14 21 8). (See also 2 11 206 .) 


1 Observe that, whereas in the Johannine epistles Antichrist 
denotes the false teachers and prophets, in the Apocalypse it 
designates Rome. In 2 Thess., on the other hand, Rome is a 
beneficent power which hinders the manifestation of Antichrist. 

2 On the origin of the conquest of 4 the dragon' (Antichrist, 
§ 14, Persia [Religion]), and on the older Jewish view (of myth¬ 
ical origin) that this and other sea monsters were overcome in 
primeval times by God (cp Prayer of Manasses, 2-4), see Dragon, 
Serpent, Behemoth, with references there given. 

3 The idea of a temporary Messianic kingdom first emerged 
at the beginning of the last century b.c. (see above, § 64^). Its 
limitation to a thousand years is first found in Slav. En. 33 (see 
above, § 75). 

4 This idea also is mainly Jewish. In Is. 26 19 the reference 
may perhaps be to the bodies of Jews who had died for 
their religion in the troublous times of Artaxerxes (so Che. 
Intr. Is. 158; Isaiah, SECT, ad loc.). In 4 Ezra 7 28 ibe 
saints who accompany the Messiah on his advent probably 
include the martyrs. In Rev. 2O4 it is said wilh reference to 
these saints, ‘(I saw) the souts of them that had been beheaded.' 

5 Hades seems to be the intermediate abode of the wicked 

only; for it is always combined with death (see 1 18 6 8 20 13^). 
The souls of the martyrs have as their immediate abode the 
place beneath the altar (69-11). The rest of the righteous were 
probably conceived as in Paradise or in the Treasuries of the 
righteous (see 4 Ezra). . 

6 The second death is the death of the soul, as the first is the 
death of the body. It is the endless torment, not the annihila¬ 
tion, of the wicked that is here meant. The expression is a 
familiar Rabbinic one; see Te. Jer. on Dt. 336 . The occupa¬ 
tion of the martyred souls in tne intermediate state reminds one. 
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(d) Final consummation of the righteous .—The scene 
of this consummation is the new world — the new heaven 
and the new earth (21 i 5), the heavenly Jerusalem 
(2110-21J. 1 

The ideal kingdom of God becomes actual. The city needs 
no temple ; God and Christ (the Lamb) dwell in it(21 22). The 
citizens dwell in perfect fellowship with God (224), and are as 
kings unto God (22 s). . The Messiah does not resign his 
mediatorial functions as in the Pauline eschatology. See 7 17 
21 22/). 

3. 2 Peter and Jude. — 2 Peter is closely related to 
Jude—in fact presupposes it. 

Like Jude, 2 Peter recounts various temporal Judgments which 
the author treats as warnings to the godless of his own day. Thus 
he adduces the condemnation of the fallen 
89 . 2 Peter, angels to Tartarus [ q.v .] (where they were to 
be reserved till the judgment) (2 4), the Deluge 
(2 5 3 6), the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (2 6). These, 
however, were but preliminary acts of judgment. The final 
‘ day of judgment ’ (29 3 7) is impending. Meantime the un¬ 
righteous are kept under punishment (Ko\a£ofxevovs) — i.e., in 
Hades (2 9). The ultimate doom of the wicked false teachers 
and their followers will be destruction (a7rwAeta, 3 7); it is 
coming speedily upon them (2 3); they have brought it on 
themselves (2 1) ; they shall assuredly be destroyed (2 12). At 
the final judgment the world as it is shall perish by fire (3 7 io), 
as formerly by water (2 5 3 e), and new heavens and a new earth 
shall arise (3 12 /). All this, however, shall not be till Christ’s 
parusia ( 1 16 3 4 12). The last days are already come (34), and 
the parusia is postponed only through the longsuffering of God 
with a view to the repentance of the faithless ( 3 p), and their 
salvation (3 12). By holy living and godliness Christians could 
prevent any further postponement of the parusia (3 12). With 
the parusia the eternal kingdom of Christ ( 1 11) begins in the 
new heavens and the new earth, wherein the perfect life of 
righteousness shall be realised (3 13). 

In Jude, the divine judgments in the history of the 
past are but types of the final judgment {e.g. , Israelites 

90 Jude * n ^ esert » Sodom, Korah, and the 

angels who were guilty of unnatural crime). 

‘Everlasting bonds under darkness’ (v. 6), ‘punishment of 
eternal fire ’ (v. 7), are the terms employed for the preliminary 
punishments of sinners. The 'judgment of the great day’ (v. 6) 
is described in the well-known quotation from the patriarch 
Enoch. The extension of it to the angels is found also in 2 Pet. 
and in 1 Cor. 6 3 ; but for at least 300 years it had already been 
an accepted doctrine of Judaism. At this final judgment with 
which Jude menaces the godless libertines of his own day the 
faithful will obtain eternal life, through the mercy of Christ 
(v. 21). 

4. James. — James is a production of primitive Jewish 
Christianity in which Christ’s religion is conceived as 

91 James P er f ect law, promi¬ 

nence being given to the doctrine of 

recompense. 

Hence, whilst the fulfilment of the law under testing afflictions 
(neipacrixoi) led to a recompense of blessing (1 12 5 ii), failure 
for those who are subjects of ‘ the perfect law, the law of liberty,’ 
entails an aggravated punishment (2 12 ; cp 1 25). None, how¬ 
ever, can fulfil the law perfectly (3 2), and so claim ‘ the crown 
of life’ as their reward. Men who need forgiveness now (5 15) 
must need a merciful judge hereafter. By the law of recompense 
only the merciful will find God to be such (213 ; cp Ps. 
I825). Moreover the judgment is close at hand. It is a 

day of slaughter for the godless rich (5 5). The advent of the 
Messiah who will judge the world is close at hand (5 8/:). He 
alone can save or destroy (4 12). As faithful endurance receives 
life (I.12), so the issue of sin is death ( 1 15). A fire will consume 
the wicked, 53 (does this mean Gehenna?). Nor is it only to a 
death of the body that they will be delivered ; it is a death of 
the soul (5 20). The faithful will enter into the promised 
kingdom (2 5). 

5. There is a large eschatological element in Hebrews. 
The final judgment ('the day’) is nigh at hand (IO25). 

92 Hebrews ^ 1S ^ ntro( ^ uce ^ by the final shaking of 

heaven and earth (12 26 compared with 
122529) and by the parusia. God is judge (IO30/.), 
the judge of all (12 23). The second coming of Christ 
is coincident with this judgment; but he does not 
judge (927/ 10 37 ). 

Retribution is reserved unto this judgment (10 30), which will 
be terrible (1031) and inevitable (1225). The righteous expect 
Christ to appear not for judgment but for salvation (9 28). Their 
recompense is to be in heaven (619/:), where they have an 


of the departed spirits in Eth. En. 91-104 : their whole prayer is 
for the destruction of their persecutors. 

1 Quite inconsistently with the idea of a new heaven and a 
new earth the writer represents Gentile nations as dwelling out¬ 
side the gates ; cp 22 15. 


eternal inheritance (9 15), a better country ( 11 16), a city which 
is to come (13 14), whose builder and maker is God (119/i). 
Then the present visible world (11 3), which is already growing 
old (1 10-12), will be removed, and the kingdom which cannot be 
shaken will remain (12 26-28). Into this new world the righteous 
will pass through the resurrection. There is apparently to be a 
resurrection of the righteous only. 1 This follows from 11 35: 
‘that they might obtain a better resurrection.’ These words, 
which refer to the Maccabean martyrs (2 Macc. 7 ), set the 
resurrection in contrast with a merely temporary deliverance 
from death, and represent it as a prize to be striven for, not as 
the common lot of all. The blessedness of the righteous is 
described as a participation in the glory of God (2 10) and in the 
divine vision (12 14). 

As regards the wicked, their doom is ‘ destruction ’ (10 39). 
This is something far worse than mere bodily death (927). It 
is represented as a consuming fire (10 27 12 29; cp 6 8). The 
destiny of the wicked 2 seems to be annihilation. 


6. The sources for the Johannine eschatology are the 
93 The Fourth Gospel and the epistles. The 
Johannine A P oca lypse (§§ 1^-17) springs from a 
p , different author, and belongs to a differ- 

tiscnatoiogy. ent school of eschatological thought. 
Though these writings do not present us with any 
fresh teaching about hades and hell, their author 
furnishes us with principles which in themselves necessi¬ 
tate a transformation of the inherited views regarding the 
immediate and the final abodes of the departed. Thus 
when he teaches that God so loved the world as to give 
his only son to redeem it (Jn. 3 16), that * God is love’ 
(1 Jn. 48 ), that he is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all, hades, which is wholly under his sway, must 
surely be a place where moral growth is possible. The 
conception of a final eternal abode of the damned 
seems to find no place in a cosmos ruled by such a 
God as this writer conceives. 


Whilst in a certain sense in the Johannine teaching 
the kingdom has already come, the Christ is already 
present, the faithful already risen, and the judgment 
already in fulfilment, we have to deal here not with these 
present aspects, but with their future consummation. 

The salient points of the Johannine eschatology may 
be shortly put as follows, (a) The parusia is close at 
hand. ( 6 ) It ushers in the resurrection of the dead and 
the final judgment. ( c) Thereupon believers enter into 
the perfect life of heavenly blessedness and through the 
vision of God are transformed into his likeness. 

(a) The parusia is foretold in Jn. 14 3, where Jesus 
promises that he will return from heaven and take the 
disciples unto himself that they may be with him where 
he is— i.e., in heaven. 3 

That 14 2,/ cannot be interpreted of his coming to receive his 
disciples individually on death is shown by 21 22. According 
to the. NT writers death translates believers to Christ (2 Cor. 
5 8 Phil. 1 23 Acts 7 59); he is nowhere said to come and fetch 
them. This parusia is at hand ; for some of his disciples are 
expected to survive till it appears (21 22), though Peter must first 
be martyred (21 18 /).. Even in extreme old age the apostle 
still hopes to witness it together with his disciples, whom be 
exhorts to abide in Christ that they may not be ashamed before 
him at his coming (1 Jn. 228). The close approach of the 
parusia is likewise shown by the appearance of false prophets 
and teachers who deny the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
In these the Antichrist manifests himself. Such a manifestation 
must precede the parusia (1 Jn. 2 18 22 4 1 3). Hence this is the 
‘ last nour ’ (1 Jn. 2 18). 


1 In 62 we have set forth the alternatives awaiting all men— 
on the one hand resurrection for the righteous, on the other 
eternal judgment (xpt/ua aloiviov) for the wicked. 

2 In the above the traditional views of scholars have in the main 
been followed ; but this has not been done without some hesita¬ 
tion. The eschatology might be differently construed. Judg¬ 
ment sets in immediately after death in the case of each individual 
(927). In 62 11 35, as in Pss. Sol., and elsewhere, the resurrection 
may be not only confined to the righteous but also confined to the 
spirits of the righteous. Observe that God is spoken of as [the 
Father of spirits’ (12.9). An Alexandrian origin for the epistle 
would favour this view. The expression ‘spirits of just men 
made perfect’ (1223) points in the same direction; for if the 
perfection meant is moral, these spirits must have already 
reached their consummation. If they have reached their con¬ 
summation as spirits, however, the writer (as an Alexandrian) 
seems to teach only a spiritual resurrection. The chief obstacle 
in the way of this interpretation is the meaning of the words ' to 
perfect ’ and ‘perfection.’ See Weiss, Bib. J'heol. of NT 123. 

3 In a spiritual sense Christ has come already (1 Jn. 5 12): 
‘ he that hath the Son hath the life.’ 
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(&) On the last day Jesus himself, as the resurrection 
and the life (Jn. 1125), raises his own to the resurrection- 
life (639/. 44 54 II25), a life that believers indeed al¬ 
ready possess 1 (524 f 851 ; cp 3 15 f. ). Resurrection of 
all the dead is taught in 5 28 /. 

It is clear, however, from the leading thoughts of the Fourth 
Gospel that a resurrection of the wicked— i.e. t ‘a resurrection of 
judgment’—can be nothing more than a deliverance of the 
wicked to eternal death at the last day. 5 28 / which teach 
a general resurrection of the dead are most probably interpolated 
(see Wendt, Lehre Jesu , 1249-251; Charles, Doctrine of a 
Future Life , 370-372). In the Fourth Gospel the resurrection 
is synonymous with life. Hence in some form the resurrection 
life follows immediately on death, though its perfect consumma¬ 
tion cannot be attained till the final consummation of all things. 
It is Jesus also who executes the final judgment. This is the 
result of his unique mediatorial significance. The Father 
judgeth no man but has committed all judgment to the Son 
(5 22 27).'* In a certain sense believers do not incur judgment 
(3 18 524); but this judgment is that which is present and sub¬ 
jective, 3 and in this respect the world is judged already (3 18 
12 31). The final result of this daily secret judgment must how¬ 
ever one day become manifest; believers must appear at the 
final judgment. They shall, however, have boldness there 
(1 Jn. 228 417). A man’s attitude to Christ determines now, 
and will determine finally, his relation to God and his destiny 
(Jn. 3 x 8 / 939). 

( c ) The final consummation is one of heavenly 
blessedness. 

* After the resurrection and the final judgment the present world 
shall pass away (1 Jn. 217), and Christ will take his own to 
heaven (Jn. 14 2 f); for they are to be with him where he is 
(12 26 17 24). Eternal life is then truly consummated. Begun 
essentially on earth, it is now realised in its fulness and perfected. 
The faithful now obtain their ‘full reward’ (2 Jn. 8). As 
‘ children of God ’ they shall, through enjoyment of the divine 
vision, be transformed into the divine likeness (1 Jn. 3 2 f). 


7. Acts 3 12-26 may be accepted provisionally as repre¬ 
senting the teaching of Peter (cp, however, Acts, § 14); 

q 4 ThP nor d0 we see an y reason at al1 

i , for hesitating to receive 1 Peter as 

Eschatology. fu „ y Petrine <cpi hovrever , PetE r 

[Epistles], § 5). The passage in Acts is, at any rate, 
of great historical value as embodying a highly Judaistic 
view, and as showing how much in this view had eventu¬ 
ally to yield in the Christian church to distinctively 
Christian principles. The speech ascribed to Peter 
anticipates that the kingdom of God will be realised 
in the forms of the Jewish theocracy (cp Acts 16 ), and 
that the non-Israelites will participate in its blessings 
only through conversion to Judaism (326). Hence also 
Jesus is conceived, not as the world-Messiah, but as the 
predestined Messiah of the Jews, 320 (rbv irpoKex^ipur- 
p.hov vpuv Xpio-rbv T rjaovv). We now see clearly what 
the much-tortured phrase ' the times of the restoration 
(d7roKard(TTa<ns) of all things’ in 321 cannot be. It 
has nothing to do with such a speculative question as 
the ultimate and universal destiny of man. Acts 10 , 
if it proves anything, proves this—that Peter was un¬ 
acquainted with the destination of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. 4 The restoration ’ must mean either the 
renewal of the world, or else, much more probably, 
the moral regeneration of Israel (see Mai. 46 , and 
Jesus’ application of the passage in Mt. 17 n). 

Jewish hearers are urged to repent that they maybe forgiven, 
and so hasten the parusia. The parusia and ‘the seasons of 
refreshing’ (319) are connected. Either the (bro/forao-Tcum is 
preparatory to the parusia or else it is synonymous with ‘ the 
seasons of refreshing,’ and if so it would appear to belong to an 
earthly Messianic kingdom. 4 


1 Eternal life is at times described as a present possession : 4 he 
that believeth hath eternal life,’Jn. 647, cp 5 24^ This divine 
life cannot be affected by death. He that possesses it can 
never truly die, 851 11 25./C This phrase is used of the future 
heavenly life in 4 14 6 27 12 25. Cp Eternal, § ^. 

2 In 850 there is a reference to God as executing judgment; 
but in 5 22 it is said that the Father judgeth no man. Wendt 
( Teaching of Jesus ,2305 f) rejects as interpolations in an 
original Johannine source 5 28 f as well as portions of 639./C 
44 54. ana 1248 relating to the Messianic judgment. 

3 The judgment besides being future and objective is also 
present and subjective. It is no arbitrary process, but the work¬ 
ing out of an absolute law, whereby the unbelieving world is self- 
condemned. Cp 3 17-19 5 24 1247^ 

4 The phrase icaipoi ava\j/v£e<o<; is hardly intelligible on any 
other theory; but the word avctyvfis should probably here be 
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In 1 Peter, as in Acts 3 , believing Israelites still form 
the real substance of the Christian church ; but—here 

95 1 Peter note ste P * n advance —this church 

* embraces all who come to believe in 
Christ, non-Israelites equally with Israelites, in this 
world or the next (319 46 ). Further, it is not an 
earthly consummation of the theocracy, but one re¬ 
served in heaven, that is looked for (14). The goal, 
then, of the Christian hope is this 4 salvation ready to 
be revealed at the last time’ (I5), which salvation or 
consummation is initiated by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ and the judgment of the world. Though God 
is declared in general terms to be the judge (I17 223), 
this final judgment is expressly assigned to Christ (4 s). 
Still the 4 end of all things’ is near (47), for judgment 
has already begun with the 4 house of God’ — i. e ., the 
church of believing Israel (417). 

Persecution is sifting the true from the false members of the 
Church. Such afflictions, however, will last but ‘a little while’ 
(16 5 10). Then Christ will be revealed (1 7 54), to judge both 
the living and the dead (4 s) { both the righteous and the wicked 
(4 xj fl). The approved disciples will share with their lord in 
4 eternal glory' (5 10), they will 4 receive the crown of glory * 
(54), and live such a life as that of God (4 6). 

The question of chief importance in the Petrine 
eschatology has still to be discussed. It centres in 

96 4 Srfirits in tWO P assa ges which describe 

irriarm * etc the P reachin g to the s P irits in Prison 

P 9 * (319-21), and the preaching of the 

gospel to the dead ( 4 s/.). 1 The interpretations are 
multitudinous. The majority attribute a false sense 
to the phrase 4 the spirits in prison.’ This phrase can 
be interpreted only in two ways. The spirits in question 
are either those of men in ShSol, or the fallen angels 
mentioned in 2 Pet. 24 Jude 6. In the next place the 
words 4 in prison ’ denote the local condition of the 
spirits at the time of preaching. Hence, according to 
the text, Christ ‘in the spirit’ ( i. e. , between his death 
and his resurrection) preached the gospel of redemption 
(for so only can we render Zktjpv&v) to human or angelic 
spirits in the underworld. 

With the more exact determination of the objects of this mission 
we are not here concerned ; for, however it be decided, we have 
here a clear statement that, in the case of certain individuals 
human or angelic, the scope of redemption is not limited to this 
life. 


We have now to deal with is/., ' . . . who will 
have to give account to him that is ready to judge the 
living and the dead. For with this purpose was the 
gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh (body), but live 
according to God in the spirit.’ The doctrine we found 
stated above in 3 19-21 is here substantiated, as being 
part of the larger truth now enunciated. Christ is ready 
to judge the living and the dead—the latter no less than 
the former; for even to the dead was the gospel 
preached 2 in order that though they were judged in 
the body they might live the life of God in the spirit. 
Thus it is taught that when the last judgment takes 
place the evangelium will already have been preached 
to all. As to how far this preaching of redemption 
succeeds, there is no hint in the Petrine teaching. 


rendered ‘rest’ or J relief’; for it is 0 ’s rendering of rnn 
in Ex. 815. If it is taken so^ it finds a perfect parallel in 
2 Thess. 1 7 where Paul uses ave<r is in the same connection. 
This * rest ’ is promised also in Asc. Is. 4 15. 

^ For the various conflicting interpretations that have been 
assigned to these passages from the earliest times, see Dietel- 
maier, Historia Dogmatis de Descensti Christi ad Inferos 
litteraria (1741 and 1762); Guder, Die Lehre von d. Er¬ 
se he inung- Christi unter den Toten (’53); Zeyschwitz, De 
Christi ad Inferos Descensu (’57) ; Usteri, Ilinahgefahren zur 
Hollo; Schweitzer, Hinabgefahren zur HSlle; Hofmann, 
Schriftbeu'eis , 2335-341; Salmond, Christian Doctr. of 

Immort. 450-486 (’96) ; Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister; 
Bruston, La Dcscente du Christ aux Enfers (’97), as well as 
the Commentators in loc. 

2 The tense of evrrvyebto-fy creates no difficulty here. This 

preaching is regarded as a completed act in the past, because, 

as 4 7 declares, ‘the end of all things is at hand.’ Even if this 

were not so, the aorist can be used of a continuous practice (cp 

x Cor. 9 20 Jas. 26). 
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These passages in i Peter are of extreme value. 
They attest the achievement of the final stage in the 
moralisation of Sh 25 l. The first step in this moralisa- 
tion was taken early in the second century b.c., when it 
was transformed into a place of moral distinctions (§ 3 [3]) 
having been originally one of merely social or national dis¬ 
tinctions (§§ 10-18). This moralisation, however,was very 
inadequately carried out. According to the Judaistic 
conception souls in ShSol were conceived as insusceptible 
of ethical progress. What they were on entering Shgol, 
that they continued to be till the final judgment. From 
the standpoint of a true theism can we avoid pro¬ 
nouncing this conception mechanical and unethical? 
It precludes moral change in moral beings who are 
under the rule of a perfectly moral being. 

8. In the writings of Paul we find no single eschato¬ 
logical system. His ideas in this respect were in a 

Q 7 TVip Paulino State ° f develo P ment * He be S an with 
9 t? b+i me an expectation of the future inherited 

hsc at0 largely from traditional Judaism ; but 

under the influence of great fundamental Christian con¬ 
ceptions he parted gradually from this and entered on a 
process of development in the course of which the 
heterogeneous elements were silently dropped. 

Four stages are marked out. Even in the last Paul 
does not seem to have attained finality, though he was 
still working towards it. It is permissible, therefore, 
for his readers to develop his thoughts in symmetrical 
completeness and carry to its conclusion his chain of 
reasoning. 

The various stages are attested by (i.) 1 and 2 Thess. 
(§ 98) I (ii.) 1 Cor. (§ 99); (iii.) 2 Cor. and Rom. 
(§ 100); (iv.) Phil., Col., Eph. (§ 101). 

(i.) The Epistles to the Thessalonians (on the criticism 
and contents of which cp Thessalonians) present us 

, with the earliest form of the Pauline teaching 

98 . 1 3 lHu - • , t - 

and eschatology. They constitute, in fact, 

’ the Pauline apocalypse. In this apocalypse 
the salient points are (a) the great apostasy and the 
antichrist; (b) the parusia and final judgment; (c) the 
resurrection and blessed consummation of the faithful. 
In his teaching on these questions Paul appeals to 
the authority of Christ. What he puts before his 
readers in 1 Thess. 415-17 is derived from the Lord (see 
v. 15). There is, however, a fixity and rigidity in the 
teaching of the apostle which is not to be found in that 
of Jesus. 

(a) The apostasy and the antichrist. —Paul starts from 
the fundamental thought of Jewish apocalyptic. When 
the forces of good and evil in the world have reached 
their limit of development, God will intervene. There 
will therefore be nothing sudden, nothing unethical in 
this. The conditions of the crisis are moral, and those 
who, morally speaking, can, and those who cannot be 
saved, will be distinguished gradually and surely. The 
day of the Lord cannot come till the antichrist (a figure 
found only in the early Paulinism) and the dTroaraala 
have become facts. 

The antichrist is described as ‘the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, whose coming is according to the working of Satan * 
—or, as is also said, ‘with all unrighteous (untruthful) deceit for 
those who are perishing ’ (2 Thess. 239 /.). The dvojtu'a which 
‘already works] (2Thess. 27) must reach its climax in a person 
—in the antichrist whose manifestation or parusia (2 Thess. 29) is 
the Satanic counterfeit of the true Messiah s. This person is also 
described as the antithesis of every known divine form, because 
he places his throne in the temple in Jerusalem, ‘setting himself 
forth as God ’ (2 Thess. 2 4). Now, the time of the end is come ; 
the Lord will at once descend and/slay him with the breath of 
his mouth, and consume him with the manifestation of his 
parusia ’ (2 Thess. 2 8). 

Whence antichrist was to proceed—whether from 
Judaism or heathenism * 1 —it is difficult to determine. 

1 See Antichrist. Weiss (Theot, of JVT, ET I305-311) 
maintains the Jewish origin of antichrist. He argues that an 
apostasy, in strictness, was impossible in heathenism. The 
real obstacle to the spread of the teaching of Christ lay in 
fanatical Jews, the ‘unreasonable and evil men’ of 2 Thess. 3 2 
(cp also 1 Thess. 2 18), who having mostly remained ‘ unbelieving ’ 
(Acts 18 6 2 Thess. 18), had always pursued Paul with persecution 
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That the apostle did not conceive him as proceeding 
from Rome is clear ; for 6 kcltIx^ is none other than 
Rome 1 (see Antichrist, § 7). 

(t>) Parusia and Jinal judgment .—We have seen 
when Christ’s parusia (1 Thess. 813 2 Thess. 21) is to 
come. The precise day is uncertain : it * comes as a 
thief in the night’ (1 Thess. 52 ; cp Mt. 2443); but the 
apostle expects it in his own time (1 Thess. 4 15 17). 

With what vividness and emphasis he must have preached 
the impending advent of Christ is clear from 1 Thess. 5 1-3, as 
well as from 2 Thess., where he has to quiet an excitement 
almost bordering on fanaticism. When Christ descends from 
heaven (1 Thess. 110 4 16 2 Thess. 1 7), angels will accompany 
him as his ministers (2 Thess. 1 7), and his glory will then first 
be fully revealed. 

The parusia is likewise the day of judgment , as the 
designations applied to it show. It is beyond doubt 
meant by the phrases the * day of the Lord,' ‘ the day,' 

‘ that day ’ (1 Thess. 5242 Thess. 1 10). This judgment 
deals with antichrist and all the wicked, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether simply careless or actively hostile. 
The doom of the wicked is * eternal destruction ’ 
( 6 \e 0 pos aiihvtos, 2 Thess. I9, cp 1 Thess. 53; cp 
a7rt6\eia, 2 Thess. 2 10). 

We see here the intolerance of the inherited eschatology. 
Later it is not the consummation of human evil but the triumph 
of Christianity that ushers in the fulness of the times and the 
advent of Christ. To the apostle’s maturer mind God so shapes 
the varying destinies of Jew and Gentile ‘ that he may extend 
his mercy unto all ’ (Rom. 11 32). 

(c) The resurrection and the blessed consummation of 
the faithful. —There was an apprehension among Paul’s 
young converts that those who died before the parusia 
would fail to share in its blessedness. Hence the 
apostle refers them to a special statement of Christ 
on this subject (1 Thess. 4 15). The dead in Christ 
are to rise first (1 Thess. 4 16 ; but the teaching on 
this point is not quite clear), 2 by which is meant a 
contrast, not between a first and a second resurrection, 
but rather between two classes of the righteous who 
share in the resurrection. The first are those who have 
died before the parusia ; the second, those who survive 
to meet it. Both are ‘ caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air. ’ Thus the elect are gathered together to Christ 
(2 Thess. 2 i ; cp Mt. 2431). There is no reference to 
a resurrection of the wicked in these two epistles. 3 * 5 It is 

and calumny (Acts 9 23./. 29 13 8 45) and stirred up the heathen 
against him (13 50 14 2 5 19 17 5 13). These men, who had slain 
Christ and the prophets, were now the relentless persecutors of 
his Church. When we further observe that the false Messiah or 
antichrist regards the temple at Jerusalem as the dwelling-place 
of God (2 Thess. 24), the Jewish origin of the antichristian 
principle seems in a very high degree probable. Sabatier, The 
Apostle Paul (ET 119-121), however, is now less confident 
than formerly of the correctness of this view. His present 
opinion reminds us somewhat of Beyschlag’s (.V 7 1 Theology , 
ET2257/). 

1 The power of Rome had repeatedly protected the apostle 
against the attacks of the Jews (Acts 17 5-9 18 12-16; cp Acts, 
§ 5). In Rom. 13 4 the Roman magistracy is ‘God’s minister.’ 
Later, this distinction between the power of Rome and anti¬ 
christ disappeared. Thus the emperor is the Beast, and Rome 
the ‘ mystery of avo/xia ’ in Rev. 13 17 . 

2 According to 1 Thess. 3 13 the dead are to accompany Christ 
at his parusia—that is if we take dytoi here as * the faithful ’ 
(usage suggests this) and not as ‘ the angels.] 2 Thess. 1 7 
speaks of angels, but purely as agents of the divine judgment. 
That we are to understand 1 Thess. 3 13 of men, not of angels, 
is clear from 1 Thess. 414. According to 313414, therefore, 
the resurrection of the faithful dead is coincident with the advent; 
but according to 4 16 it is subsequent to the advent. 

3 Indeed there could not be a resurrection of the wicked 
according to Paul’s views (see § 99 [< 5 ]). The statement attributed 

to Paul in Acts 24 15 that there shall be a resurrection both of 
the just and of the unjust cannot therefore be regarded as an 
accurate report. To share in the resurrection according to the 
all but universal teaching of the NT writers is the privilege 
only of those who are spiritually one with Christ and draw 
their life from the Holy Spirit. There are two passages—Jn. 

5 28/1 and Rev. 20 12—that attest the opposite view ; but the 
latter is hardly here admissible as evidence of distinctively 
Christian doctrine, and the former contradicts the entire drift of 
the Fourth Gospel in this respect. In all Jewish books that 
teach a resurrection of the wicked, the resurrection is conceived 
not as a result of spiritual oneness with God but merely as an 
eschatological arrangement for the furtherance of divine justice 
or some other divine end. 
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to be inferred that after the resurrection the world, from 
which the righteous have been removed, is given over 
to destruction, whilst, for the righteous, there is now 
the final boon of ‘being for ever with the Lord' (i 
Thess. 417). Christ's people, who are organically 
connected with him„ will be raised even as he (i Thess. 
414), and therefore not to an earthly life, but to ‘the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ’ {2 
Thess. 214) in the completed kingdom of God (1 Thess. 
2 12 2 Thess. 1 5). 

(ii.) The second stage in the development of the 
Pauline eschatology is to be found in 1 Corinthians. 
qq 1 r man y aspects the teaching of this epistle 

* 0r * is in harmony with that of the epistles to 

the Thessalonians ; but it is without antichrist. Other 
divergencies will appear in the sequel. Three subjects 
are prominent: (a) the parusia and the final judgment ; 
(6) the resurrection ; and (c) the consummation of the 
blessed. 

(а) The parusia and final judgment. —Paul looks 
forward to the parusia of Christ 1 (1 Cor. 4 5 11 26 
1551 I622), which will be preceded by severe trials 
( 7 26 28). 2 The interval preceding the parusia will be 
shortened in order that the faithful may keep themselves 
free from the entanglements of this life (7 29, cp Mt. 
2422). This second coming will immediately manifest 
Christ's glory and bring the world to a close (17/., 
cp 2 Cor. 1 13 /. ). With it is connected the final judg¬ 
ment, at which the judge will be Christ (44/. ). 3 

That the second coming is conceived as one of judgment is 
seen also in the designations elsewhere applied to it (‘ the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,' 18 ; ‘ the day,’ 3 13; ‘the day of the 
Lord,’ 5 5). From the above facts it follows that Paul did 
not expect the intervention of a millennial period between the 
parusia and the final judgment, as some have inferred from 
x Cor. 1522-24. According to this passage every power hostile 
to God in the world is stripped of its influence by the time of the 
parusia. With the resurrection which ensues thereupon is 
involved the destruction of the last enemy, death (15 26). Thus 
the parusia, accompanied by the final judgment and the resur¬ 
rection, marks the end of the present age and the beginning of 
the new. The angels are to be judged ; but their judges are the 
righteous (1 Cor. t> 3; see, on Bk. of Wisd., above, § 76). 

(б) The resurrection .— The resurrection of man is 
connected organically with that of Christ. As God has 
raised up Christ, so also he will raise us (1 Cor. 614, cp 
2 Cor. 4 14). 

The doctrine of man’s resurrection had been denied by certain 
members of the church of Corinth, who did not question the 
resurrection of Jesus. To these the apostle rejoined that both 
were indissolubly united and stood or fell together. The ground 
of man’s resurrection-hope was his living fellowship with Christ 
(15 22). The relation manifestly in each case is the same. As 
it cannot be natural and genealogical it must of necessity be 
ethical and spiritual. Furthermore, from the position of the 
words (cv Tul ASaix jravres aTroOyrjo’KOvatv) the ‘ in Adam ’ must 
be connected with ‘all.’ Hence it is equivalent to ‘all who 
are in Adam.’ Similarly ‘all in Christ ’ = all who are in Christ. 4 
Thus the verse means : ‘ as all who are ethically in fellowship 
with Adam die, so all who are spiritually in fellowship with 
Christ shall be made alive.’ This being made spiritually alive 5 
Caxmoteurflai) involves the ‘being raised’ (cp Rom. 811). 
There can he no resurrection but in Christ. 

That the righteous alone are raised we shall be forced 
to conclude also from Paul’s teaching on the origin of 
the resurrection body in 15 35-49. 

In answer to the question how the dead are raised, Paul 
rejoins: ‘ thou witless one, that which thou sowest is not 
brought to life, except it die’ ( 15 36). That is, a man’s own 
experience should overturn the objection that is raised. The 
death of the seed consists in the decomposition of its material 
wrappings. By this process the living principle within it is set 


1 So also in Phil. 32 oyC, yet he had always before him the 
possibility of meeting death. This is perhaps the case in 1 Cor. 

2 This is the nearest approach to the terrible picture of the 
future troubles in Thess. 

3 As in Thessalonians (see above, § 98). This doctrine appears 
also in 2 Cor. 5 10 ‘ the judgment seat of Christ.’ The judgment 
is also spoken of as the judgment of God (Rom. 14 10). Cp also 
Rom. 2 $ /. 36 14 12. In Rom. 2 16 the two views are recon¬ 
ciled ; God will judge the world through Jesus Christ. 

4 For similar constructions see 1518 1 Thess. 4 16. 

B That this is the meaning of ^uionotelaOat appears to follow 
from its use in 15 36, where, as in 15 22, the reference is to the 
fresh inward development of life, not to its outer manifestation. 
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free and seizes hold of the matter around it wherewith it forms 
for itself a new body. 1 In like manner the resurrection is 
effected through death itself. What appears as the obstacle is 
actually the means. Tbe spirit of man must free itself from the 
body which contains it before it fashions for itself a body that 
is incorruptible. 

We are next instructed as to the glorious nature of 
the resurrection body ( 15 42-44). The sowing here 
cannot mean the burying of the body in the grave : such 
a meaning of ‘sow’ (aireipeiv) is wholly unattested : it 
is rather the placing the vital principle or spirit in its 
material environment here on earth, where the spirit of 
man, like a seed, gathers and fashions its body from the 
materials around it. The life of man in this world from 
its first appearance to the obsequies that attest its de¬ 
parting is analogous to the sowing of the seed in the 
earth. 

That this is Paul’s meaning will become clearer if we con¬ 
sider the opposing members in the various contrasts drawn in 
1542-44. Thus, it is sown in corruption (15 42). This descrip¬ 
tion is no doubt applicable to the interment of the body { but 
the first members of the following antithesis are quite inap¬ 
plicable. The phrase ‘ in corruption ’ is especially Pauline in 
reference to the present life of man. This life is in /the bondage 
of corruption’ (Rom. 821), and the living body is undergoing 
corruption (2 Cor. 4 16). Furthermore ‘ flesh and blood,’ the 

constituents of the present living body, are declared in 1 Cor. 
15 50 to be ‘corruption.’ ‘ In dishonour ’ denotes the miseries of 
this earthly life t which we experience in this ‘body of our 
humiliation ’ (Phil. 3 21). ‘ Weakness ’ is another fitting descrip¬ 

tion of the body as an agent of the spirit—‘ the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak.’ See also 1 Cor.23 f. 2 Cor. 129 /. for the 
contrast * weakness ’ and * power ’ as here. To apply such a term 
as weakness to the dead body would be absurd. Finally, 

this present body is psychical as an organ of the psyche or ‘ soul,’ 
just as the risen or spiritual body is an organ of the ‘spirit.’ 
Thus as the psychical body is corruptible, and clothed with 
humiliation and weakness, the spiritual body will enjoy incor¬ 
ruptibility, honour, and power. Hence between the bodies there 
is no exact continuity. The existence of the one depends on the 
death of the other. Nevertheless there is some essential likeness 
between them. The essential likeness proceeds from the fact that 
they are successive expressions of the same personality, though 
in different spheres. It is the same individual vital principle 
that organises both. 

From this description of the resurrection body, it is 
obvious that only the righteous can share in the resur¬ 
rection. 

We have dealt with the characteristics of the risen 
body and its relation to the present body. The question 
now arises, When does this resurrection of the body 
occur? In conformity with the universal Jewish tradi¬ 
tion Paul makes it to follow on the parusia. Such a 
time-determination, however, fails to establish an 
organic connection with the doctrine of the risen body 
stated above. 

Unless our interpretation of that doctrine is wholly wrong, 
its entire trend points not to a period externally determined and 
at some possibly remote age, but to the hour of departure of the 
individual believer. The analogy of the seed points in this 
direction. Seeing that with the corruption of the material husk 
the vital principle is set free to form a new body or expression 
of itself, the analogy urged by Paul ought to lead to the 
inference that with the death of the present body the energies 
of the human spirit are set free to organise from its new environ¬ 
ment a spiritual body—a body adapted to that environment. 
Thus in a certain sense the resurrection of the faithful would 
follow immediately on death, and not be adjourned to the 
parusia. Of this variance between his living and growing 
thought and his inherited view, Paul does not seem conscious 
in 1 Cor. 

In 2 Cor. we shall find that he has become conscious 
of the inherent inconsistencies in his former view, which 
he is deserting in favour of the doctrine of a resurrection 
of the righteous following immediately on death. 

( c) The final consummation. —With the resurrection 
of the righteous dead and the transfiguration of the 
righteous living, death is finally overcome (1 Cor. 1526 
51-54). The end has come (1524 18 ), when the Son 
‘ will surrender to God, to the Father, the kingdom ’ 
which he has ruled since his exaltation. The resurrec- 

1 The Pauline way of stating this formation of the new body 
is noteworthy, ‘God gives it a body.’ We moderns say, the 
new body is the result of the vital principle in the grain acting 
on its environment in conformity with God’s law in the natural 
world. Paul says in such a case, ‘ God gives it a body’ (15 38). 
This is important to remember in connection with]2 Cor. 5 (§ 100, c). 
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tion 1 of the righteous dead will take place in a moment, 
at the last trump (1552). 

Then will follow the transfiguration of the righteous living, 
when the corruptible shall put on incorruption and the. mortal 
immortality (15 53), and the institution of the perfected kingdom 
of God 2 in a new and glorious world that has taken the place 
of the present, which is already passing away (1 Cor. 7 31). 
That which is perfect has then come ( 13 10), and the blessed, in 
immediate communion, see God face to face ( 13 12). 

In this perfected kingdom God has become ‘all in all' (1528). 
This statement is limited to the blessed. It does not apply to 
the powers in 1525 28. These have been reduced to unwilling 
obedience. 

(iii.) In 2 Corinthians and Romans we arrive at 
the third stage in the development of the Pauline 
- eschatology. The development is ap- 

100 ‘ p ° r ’ parent mainly in a change of view 

ana ttom. ag tQ ^ t j me t he resurrection and 
in enlarged conceptions as to the universal spread and 
comprehensiveness of Christ’s kingdom on earth. We 
shall range our evidence under four heads. 

(a) Parusia and judgment. —The parusia is ‘ the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. 1 14; cp Phil. 1 610 2 16). 
The judge will be Christ (2 Cor. 5 10)—likewise God 
(Rom. 14 10; see col. 1383, n. 3). All men must appear 
before the judgment seat (Rom. 14 10, cp 12). The judg¬ 
ment will proceed according to works (Rom. 26 ); for if 
faith is operative it can be only in the sphere of works. 

The purpose of the mission of Christ is ‘ that the righteous 
demands of the law might be fulfilled in us who live according 
to the spirit, not the flesh ’ (Rom. 84). We are what we make 
ourselves. Destiny is related to character as harvest to seed¬ 
time (Gal. 6 7 f). Every man bears in his character his own 
reward and his own punishment . (2 Cor. 5 10). Hence, since 
character is the creation of will, arises the all-importance of the 
principle that rules the will. Retribution, present and future, 
follows in the line of a man’s works (2 Cor. 11 15). 3 

(b) Universal spread of Christs kingdom on earth .— 
Between the writing of 1 and 2 Thessalonians and that 
of Romans we have to place a great crisis of thought. 
In the earlier epistles, as we have seen, Paul looks 
forward to a great apostasy and the revelation of the 
‘ man of sin ’ as the immediate precursor of the parusia. 
In Rom. 11 , on the other hand, he proclaims the inner 
and progressive transformation of mankind through the 
Gospel; the conversion of the entire Jewish and non- 
Jewish worlds is the immediate prelude of the advent of 
Christ. 

The ‘unbelieving’ Jews of to-day are indeed as ‘vessels of 
wrath' (922), hastening to destruction. This temporary 
destruction of the race, however, has brought about the ‘ com¬ 
pletion (7 tA.^ pw/xa) of the nations,’ and when the ‘nations’ have 
entered Christ’s kingdom, then ‘ all Israel shall be saved '(11 25/i). 
God has thus shaped the history of both Jew and Gentile ‘in 
order that he might have mercy upon all' (Rom. 11 32). 

(c) The resurrection—the im7nediate sequel of de¬ 
parture from this life. —We have discovered in the 
earlier epistles certain inconsistencies in regard to the 
time of the resurrection. Although Paul formally 
adjourns this event to the parusia, his teaching with 
regard to the resurrection body is implicitly at variance 
with such a belief (§ 99, b). By the time when he wrote 
the second of the epistles to Corinth he had come to a 
conscious breach with the older view. The main 
evidence for this is found in 2 Cor. 5 1-8 (where a specially 
careful translation is required ; see e.g. , Weizsacker’s). 
In v. 4 Paul declares his wish to live till the parusia in 
order that he may escape the dissolution of the earthly 
body and be transformed alive. In other verses he 
faces the possibility of death, and comforts himself and 
his readers with the prospect before them. When we 
die we have (tyo/iev )—we come into possession of—an 
immortal body in heaven. 

1 Since the resurrection is possible only through living fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, there can be no resurrection of the wicked. 

2 The phrase ‘ kingdom of God ' is used by Paul to denote the 
• kingdom of the consummation. In a few cases, however, he 

applies it to the kingdom as it is at present being realised on 
earth (1 Cor. 4 20 Rom. 14 17). Even here Weiss, argues, that 
the passages refer to the kingdom not in. its realisation but in its 
essence. In Col. 113 the present kingdom is called ‘the 
kingdom of his dear son.’ 

3 The retributive character of the judgment is expressed in 
still sharper terms in the later epistles (see Col. 3 25 Eph. 68). 
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That this is a real, not an ideal possession to be realised at 
the parusia, follows from the date assigned for our becoming 
possessed of it. Ideally, the faithful receive their immortal 
bodies at the time of their election (Rom. 8 29); actually, Paul 
now declares, at death. This idea of the future body being a 
divine gift in no way contradicts the teaching in 1 Cor. 15 35-49; 
it forms its complement and completion. We have already seen 
(§ <J9, col. 1384, n.) that whereas, regarded from our usual stand¬ 
point, the new body is the result of a secret vital process, re- 
arded from Paul’s standpoint it may be called a divine gift, 
imilarly the glorified body is, in one aspect, the result of the 
action of the human spirit itself divinely quickened, in another an 
independent gift of God. 

In 1 Cor. 1535-49 the view that the resurrection follows 
immediately on the death of the faithful is implied ; 
in 2 Cor. 5 1-8 it is categorically stated. 

Of Paul’s change of view we naturally expect to find 
further evidence in his references to the experiences of 
the faithful at the parusia, and such surely we find in 
Rom. 819 : ' the earnest longing of the created world 
waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God. ’ At the 
second coming, just as there will be a revelation of Christ 
(1 Cor. I7 2 Thess. I7)—that is, a manifestation of the 
glory he already possesses—so there will be a manifesta¬ 
tion of the glory already possessed by the faithful. 

Thus Paul speaks no longer of a resurrection of the faithful 
to glory at the parusia, but of a manifestation of the glory 
they already possess. Glory (So£a) is to be their clothing. In 
Col. 3 4 the manifestation of Christ and that of his people at 
his parusia are expressly connected. 

(iv.) In Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians 1 we 
have the final stage in the development of the Pauline 
PV 1 eschatology, that which deals with the 
pi * j t»’’v cosmic significance of Christ. In the 
GO •» an p . ear ij er epistles, whilst the creation of 
the world was effected through the Son (1 Cor. 86), its 
consummation was to be realised in the Father, when 
the Son had resigned to him his mediatorial kingdom 
(1 Cor. 1524-28). In these epistles not only is the 
Son the creative agent and the principle of cohesion 
(<rvv€OT7)K€v, Col. 1 17 ) and unity in the cosmos ; he is 
also the end to which it moves (els avrdv, Col. I 16 ), 
the head in which it is to be summed up (Eph. 1 io). 

From the above Christology follow two conclusions. 
(a) The everlasting duration of the kingdom of Christ. 
Whereas, according to i Cor. 1528, God alone is ‘all 
in all ’ in the final consummation, in the epistles we are 
now dealing with Christ also is conceived as ‘ all in all ’ 
(Eph. 1 23 Col. 3 ii). Thus the goal of the universe is 
no longer, as in 1 Cor. 15 24-28, the completed kingdom 
of God in which God is ‘all in all,’ in contrast to the 
mediatorial kingdom of Christ; it is the ‘ kingdom of 
Christ and God ’ (Eph. 5 s). 

(b) The extension of Christ's redemption to the world 
of spiritual beings. Since all things, in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible (whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers), were created by 
Christ (Col. 1 16), and were (according to the same 
passage) to find their consummation in him (els avrbv 
hcTKTTai), they must come within the sphere of his 
mediatorial activity; they must ultimately be summed 
up in him as their head (avaKepaXaubaacdcu ra 7 ravra 
iv tQ XptcrnJ), Eph. 1 10). Hence, in the world of 
spiritual beings, since some have sinned or apostatised, 
they too must share in the atonement of the cross of 
Christ, and so obtain reconciliation 2 (Col. 120), and 
join in the universal worship of the Son (Phil. 2 10). 

How successful this ministry of reconciliation in the spiritual 
world is, Paul does not inform us, nor yet whether it will 
embrace the entire world, and therefore the angels of Satan. 
Since, however, all things must he reconciled and summed up 
in Christ, there can be no room finally in the universe for a 
wicked being whether human or angelic. Thus the Pauline 
eschatology points 3 obviously in its ultimate issues either to the 

1 To justify the inclusion of both Colossians and Ephesians 
see Colossians and Ephesians. 

2 ‘ Reconciliation ’ necessarily presupposes previous enmity; 
cp Eph. 2 16 and Sanday on Rom. 8 38. 

3 In these later epistles, no less than in the earlier, Paul 
appears not to have arrived at final and consistent, views on 
these questions. Though he speaks of the reconciliation of 
hostile spirits, he does not seem to have included Satan’s angels 
amongst them. His leading principles, however, involve this. 
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final redemption of all. created personal beings or to the 
destruction of the finally impenitent. 

II. Development of Special Conceptions.—I t 
. . is the conceptions ' soul ’ and ' spirit' 

102 . Special that c j 1 j e fly nee d consideration here, 
conceptions : x Outside the Pauline Epistles .— 

Soul and The mean j n g attached to the concep- 
Spirit. t j ons , soll j • anc j . S pi r it * throughout 
the NT, except in the Pauline epistles, is in the main 
that which prevailed among the people. 

(a) The Soul .—The ' soul ’ is conceived as the bearer 
both of the bodily-sensuous life and of the higher 
spiritual life. 

(i.) In the former capacity the ‘soul ’ is sustained by food 
(Mt. 625), is capable of sensuous impressions (Mk. 14 34), of 
suffering (1 Pet. 4 1), of sensuality (1 Pet. 2 11 2 Pet. 2x4). It 
is from this conception of the soul that the adjective (^vyikos, 
EV ‘ sensual ’) derives its bad signification in James 3 15 Jude 19. 
If the blood is shed the soul departs (Mt. 2335 Mk. 14 24 
Acts 22 20): eK\f/vx€iv~* to die’ (Acts 5 510 12 23). Further, as 
in the OT, the ‘soul’ is identified with the personality: so 
many souls = so many persons (Acts 2 41 7 14 27 37 1 Pet. 3 20). 

(ii.) As in the Judaism of this time, the ' soul * is the seat also of 
the higher spiritual life : it is the subject of anxiety (Jn. 1024), 
of grief (Mt. 2638 Mk. 14 34 Lk. 2 35), of trouble (Jn. 12 27), of 
pleasure (Lk. 12 19 Heb. 10 38), of love (Mt. 2237), of hate (Acts 
14 2). In a spiritual sense it can become stronger (Acts 14 22), 
or suffer exhaustion (Heb. 12 3), can be subverted by heresy 
(Acts 15 24), protected (r Pet. 4 19 Heb. 13 17), cleansed (r Pet. 

1 22). As the bearer of the personality, it survives death (Mt. 

10 39), and passes first to an intermediate abode of the departed, 
to Hades (Acts 2 27 Lk. 16 23), or to Abraham’s bosom (Lk. 16 23), 
or Paradise (Lk. 23 43). The departed are called * souls ’ in 
Rev. 69 20 4. 

(b) The Spirit .—In the case of the * spirit,’ as in that 
of the 1 soul,’ we find—with possibly two or three excep¬ 
tions—no fresh developments ; only the acknowledged 
and popular conceptions of Judaism. The * spirit ’ is the 
higher side of the soul. 

Like the soul the ‘ spirit ’ is the subject of grief (Mk. 8 12), 
of trouble (Jn. 13 21), of joy (Lk. 1 46 10 21), of indignation (Jn. 

11 33 Acts 17 16), of zeal (Acts 18 25), of meekness (1 Pet. 34). 
It is the seat of purpose and volition (Acts 19 21 20 22). Again, 
as with the soul, if the spirit departs, death^ ensues (Mt. 27 50 
Lk. 2346 Acts 7 59); the body apart from it is dead (James 

2 26) ; but if it returns, so does life (Lk. 8 55). Thus eieirvciv in 
Mk. 15 37 39 Lk. 2346 is synonymous with eK\pvxetv. 

The ' spirit ’ which so departs exists independently as 
the bearer of the personality. Hence, though the same 
or similar diction is found in the OT and in a few of 
the later books, the idea conveyed in either case is 
absolutely different. The NT usage is that of the 
current Judaism. 1 In the next life the departed are 
called ‘spirits’ (1 Pet. 3 19 46 Heb. 1223) as elsewhere 
they are called 1 souls.' 

The ‘ spirit ’ is the seat also of the higher spiritual life, 
and forms the antithesis of the flesh {<rdp£) Mk. 14 38. 2 
Thus growth in the 1 spirit ’ is set over against growth 
in the body (Lk. I80 240). The ‘spirit’ which God 
has placed in man 'longs' for man’s salvation (Jas. 
45). It discerns that which is not manifest to the 
senses (Mk. 28 ). In these cases we have approaches to 
the Pauline use. Thus in the NT there is no trichotomy 
except in the Pauline epistles—if such a term as tricho¬ 
tomy can be rightly used at all of the Pauline psych¬ 
ology. The only doubtful passage is Heb. 4 12. 

2. In the Pauline Epistles. —Paul breaks with the 
entire traditional use of the terms ' soul ’ and ‘ body ’ 
and gives them a connotation in keeping with his 
theological system. He appears to teach a trichotomy 
in i Thess. 623 ; but the enumeration ‘spirit, soul, and 
body’ is no real expression of Pauline anthropology. 
At times indeed he describes man popularly as a 
synthesis of ‘spirit and flesh’ (Col. 2 s), 'spirit and 
body’ (1 Cor. 53). It is to be observed, however, that 
he never uses the quite as popular expression ' soul and 
body ’ ; his view of the ‘ soul ’ precluded its employment. 

1 According to Gen. 2 4*5-3 the spirit is a breath of life 
from God, which on death returns to God the fount of life 
(Eccles. 12 7). As such it has no individual or personal exist¬ 
ence. In Rev. 11 11 13 15 the idea of Gen. 2 4*5-3 is reproduced. 

2 In Mt. 10 28 man is described as a synthesis of body and 
soul. 


With him the ' soul ’ is the vital principle of the flesh 1 
( <rdp £), and is never conceived, as it is in all the other 
NT' writers, as the bearer of the higher spiritual life. 
It has thus a very low connotation. The ‘ soulish ’ 
man (\f/vxtKbs dvdpojiros, 1 Cor. 214) is incapable of 
receiving the things of the ‘ spirit.’ 

The Pauline doctrine of the ‘ spirit ’ is difficult. Only 
a brief treatment of the subject can be given here. The 
term spirit has, in the Pauline epistles, three distinct 
applications. The spiritual side of man may be regarded 
as (a) the intellectual and moral part of man ; {b) the 
immaterial personality which survives death ; (c) the 
immaterial part of man’s nature which is capable of 
direct communion with the ‘ Spirit’ of God—not, how¬ 
ever, this faculty as it exists in itself, but as it is re¬ 
created by God. 

In order to express (a) Paul has recourse both 
to Hellenistic and to Palestinian Judaism. From the 
former he borrows the phrase 1 the inner man ’ (6 &ro> 
&v 6 pwiros, Rom. 722). • From the same source he adopts 
the term ‘mind’ (pour, Rom. 72325), which belongs to 
‘ the inner man ’ and signifies the higher nature of man 
as man. In the same sense he borrows from Palestinian 
Judaism the term ‘spirit.’ Thus we have the ordinary 
synthesis ‘spirit and body’ (1 Cor. 53), ‘spirit and 
flesh’ (Col. 2 s). 2 Compare also 1 Cor. 2 n, 2 Cor. 
713. Now this higher side of man’s nature may fall 
under the power of the flesh. Hence * the mind ’ may 
become ‘corrupt’ (Rom. I28), ‘the spirit’ may be 
‘ defiled ’ (2 Cor. 7 1). 

To express (b) the immaterial personality which sur¬ 
vives death Paul uses the term ‘spirit’ in 1 Cor. 65- 

In the third sense (c) the term ‘ spirit ’ has a distinct¬ 
ively Pauline use. In this sense the ‘ spirit ’ is no longer 
synonymous with the ‘ mind ’ as in (a), but is its suzerain. 
They are clearly distinguished in 1 Cor. 14 14/ The 
renewed spirit is ‘our spirit,’ and lives in communion 
with the Spirit of God (Rom. 816). By virtue of it man 
becomes spiritual (1 Cor. 2 15, 3 1), and ‘ a new creation * 
(Gal. 3 is), as opposed to the psychical creation in Gen. 
2 4/5-3. 3 ‘The mind’ or ‘the inner man’ remains in 
the Christian as the sphere of human judgment (Rom. 

14 5 ). 4 

Thus the Pauline psychology stands apart from that 
of the OT and the rest of the NT. 

Judgment. — This has been dealt with separately 
under the different books. 

Places of abode of the departed. —1. Paradise is (a) 
the abode of the blessed in Shgol (Lk. 2343 Acts 2 31). 

Pi W A division of the third heaven—being 

^ ^, CeS likewise an intermediate abode of the 

of abode. r jgh te0 us (2 Cor. 12 4). (c) Apparently 

a final abode of the righteous (Rev. 2 7). 

2. Hades is (a) an intermediate abode of the 
departed containing two divisions, for the righteous 
(= ‘ Abraham’s bosom ’) and for the wicked respectively 
(Lk. I623); (b) an intermediate abode of the wicked 
only (?) (Rev. 1 18 68 20 13/); and (c) an intermediate 
abode of further moral probation (1 Pet. 319 46 ; see 

§ 96). 

3. Tartarus is the intermediate place of punishment 
for the fallen angels (2 Pet. 24). 

1 The ‘ soul ’ is the bearer of the bodily life in the Pauline 

epistles as in the rest of the NT. Cp Rom.164 2 Cor. 12 15 
Phil. 230. It is menaced when a man’s life is sought (Rom. 
11 3). It is the bearer of the personality in a general sense 
(Rom. 13 1 2 g). Since the ‘soul’ is the vital principle of the 
‘flesh,’ and the latter has no part in the next life, there does 
not seem to be any place in the next life for the soul, as that 
life is to be essentially spiritual. Here man has a ‘soulish’ 
body, but there he is to have a ‘spiritual.’ According to the 
Pauline teaching the ‘ soul ’ seems to have its existence limited 
to this world. . . 

2 Peculiar instances of the Pauline use of the spirit are to 
be found in 2 Cor. 213, where we find the same feeling ascribed 
to it as to the ‘flesh’ in 7 5- .In Phil. 1 27 there seems to be 
little difference between the ‘spirit’ and the ‘soul.’ 

3 Cp 1 Cor. 1646. 

4 Observe that the ‘spirit’ of the Christian is expressly 
contrasted with the ‘ mind* (vous) in 1 Cor. 14 14 f 
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4. Gehenna is the final place of punishment for the 
wicked. 

In Lk. 12 s the punishment is clearly a punishment of the 
soul ; the body is first destroyed on earth : 1 Fear him who 
after he has killed has power to cast into Gehenna.' The 
passage has in Mt. 1028 a different form: ‘Fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna’; but Lk. 125 
seems to be more original. Mt. 5 29./C does not necessarily imply 
a punishment of the body : since ‘ eye' and ‘ hand ’ mean certain 
desires, the phrase ‘ the whole body ’ also must be symbolical. 

From the above considerations Gehenna appears to 
be a place not of corporal but of spiritual punish¬ 
ment. 
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33 m 

Synthesis of, national 
and individual, 49 
Synthesis resolved : ex¬ 
treme individual ism,64 
new Synthesis, 82 
Ezekiel, 24, 42 
Ezra, Fourth, 79 

Gehenna : for apostate Jews, 
63 

for all men (?), 62, 70, 81 


INDEX. 


[ The references are to the sections of the article .] 


for disembodied spirits in 
NT, 103 

Gentiles in OT, 34, 42, 45-47, 
62, 70, 81 

Grave, the family, 9 

Hades, see * Sheol.’ 

Haggai, 45 

Hasids, forerunners of Phari- 
sees, 5 7 

Heaven, final abode of right- 
eous, 32, 57, 70, 81 

Hebrews, 92 

Hell, see ‘Hades’ and ‘Ge¬ 
henna ’ 

Hosea, 37 

Immortality of soul apart from 
Messianic kingdom, 28-33, 
.64/, 67, 71, 72-74 

Isaiah, 38, 43, 45, 48 


Jeremiah, 23, 40 f. 

Jesus Christ, 82-87, the 
of Men. See ‘ P; 
(end). 

Job, 27 f. 

Jubilees, Book of, 72 
Judgment, see ‘Da 
Yahwe,'— 

Second century B.c. 
Last century b.c., 7 
First century a.d., 1 
Apocalypse, 88 
Johannine writings, 
Pauline Epistles, 98 
Judith, 62 


Kingdom : I. in OT— 
Messianic, 34 

E re-exilic idea, 38 f. 
Lter-universalistic, 42-44 
nationalistic, 45-47 

II. In Apocalyptic : 

(1) here, eternal, 27, 60, 69 

(2) here, temporary, 65, 
67 fy T*f, 78 
= 1000 years, 75 
= 400 years, 79 

(3) new regime, eternal, 66 

(4) despaired of, 78 f. 

III. In NT : 

eternal, 82, 101 
temporary in Apoc., 88 
present and future, 83 
after parusia, 84 

Maccabees, First, 66 
Second, 69 


Fourth, 77 

Man, primitive conception, 19 
later, 20 

Messiah, not organically con¬ 
nected with kingdom till 
100 a.d. (except m NT), 
not mentioned in Eth. En. 
1-36 91-104 ; 1 and 2 Macc. 
Judith, Slav. En. ; Wis¬ 
dom, 4 Macc. and certain 
parts of Apoc. Bar. and 4 
Ezra (qq.v.) 

in apoc. lit., 60 f. , 66 f. , 72, 
74 , 78 f 
Micah, 38 
Millennium, 88 
Moses, Assumption of, 73 

Nahum, 36 
N ew heavens, 65 
New heavens and new earth, 
48, 66, 78, 88 f. 

Paradise, 63, 75, 79, 103 
Particularism in Ezek. and 
later, 45-47 

Parusia or Second Advent: 
in present generation, 84 
later, 85 

signs of, 84 (n. 4), 98 
spiritual, 88 

at final judgment, 91 f, 95, 

. . 

a Judaistic view, afterwards 
abandoned, 98 
universal conversion, 100 
of Christ to judge, 86, 88, 91, 
„ 93 , 98^ 

Pauline Epistles, 97-101 
Peter, First, 94-96 
Second, 89 

Preaching to spirits in prison, 

9 6 . 

Pre-existence of soul, 75 f. 
Psychology, 1 gf, see ‘Soul’ 
and ‘ Spirit ’ 

Resurrection: I. In OT idea 
appears as a synthesis ; 
R. of body at advent of 
kingdom, 49./C 

(1) righteous Israelites, 50 

(2) pre-eminently righteous 
and wicked, 50 

II. Second century B.C., 63 
(3 iv.): 

(1) righteous and certain 
wicked, 59 (see Apoca¬ 
lyptic, 27) 


(2) all Israelites, 69 

(3) righteous Israelites ; 
body transformed, 60 

III. Last century b.c. : R. 
of Spirit 70 (4) 

(1) righteous ; at dost of 
kingdom , 65, 67 

(2) righteous, in glory (also 
wicked for judgment), 
99 . 

IV. First century A.D., 81 
.( 4 ): 

(1.) Palestinian Judaism— 

(1) righteous; after 
fnaljudgment , 

(a) without body, 72 f 

(b) in a spiritual body, 
75, 80 

(2) all men ; in body, 78 f. 

(3) the first, 79 

(ii.) Alexandrian Judaism 
—righteous ; in spirit; 
immediately after 
death, 74, 76 f. 

V. in NT : 

(1) righteous only, 87, 92 f, 
9 8^ 

(2) righteous and wicked, 

8 if, 93 , 98 (c), n. 2 

(3) first; martyrs, on advent 
of millennium, 88 (b) 

VI. R. of Christ and man, 99 

.(*) 

time of the : 

(1) at parusia, 98 (c), 99 (b) 

(2) at death— 

(a) implied, 99 (b) 

03 ) directly taught,ioo(^) 
Retribution in Ezekiel, 24 
Revelation of the sons of God, 
100 (c) 

Sheol: I-in earlier writings : 

(1) original conception, 11 
psychical activity, 16 
later, destruction, 17 

(2) for righteous tempo¬ 
rary, for others eternal, 
28, 50 

(3) for very good and bad, 
temporary, 50 

(4) for wicked only, 31 f 
II. in apocalyptic and apoc¬ 
ryphal literature, 63 (3), 

. 70 (3), 81 (3): 

(t) eternal, for all, 55,/C 
(2) three modifications: 
(a) 59 (see Apocalyp¬ 
tic, 27); (b), 69; 0 c ), 
78 (in.) 81 
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(3) final abode of fire, 70 
(3 iii. (b)) 

III. in NT, 103 

(1) intermediate; moral 
change possible, 96 

(2) for wicked only ; inter¬ 
mediate, 88 (n. 5) 

Sibylline Oracles, 58 (n. 5) 

Soul in OT :— 

I. primitive Semitic concep¬ 
tion— 

(1) identified with the 
blood, 12 

seat of personality, 13 
almost = spirit, 19 
conscious after death, 

16 (a), 15 


(2) later; extinguished at 
death, 16 {b) 

II. after rise of belief in 
immortality— 
in Job. 28 

individual immortality in 
Pss., 31 f. 

in apocalyptic literature— 
almost identical with spirit, 
63, 70, 81 
pre-existent, 75 JjT. 

Soul in NT— 

identical with the spirit, 
102 

Pauline = mere functions of 
body, 102 


Spirit- 

primitive conception : 

almost = soul, 19 
later view, 20 

in apocalyptic literature = 
soul; descends to SheGl, 63, 
70, 81 

not = soul, 63 
in NT— 

= SOlll, 102 

Pauline ; immaterial per¬ 
sonality; deserves death, 
102 


Tartarus, 89 
Teraphim, 4 


Testament xii. Patriarchs, 61 
Tobit, Book of, 56 


Universalism in Jeremiah and 
later, 42-44 


Wisdom, Book of, 76 


Yah we : early religion, 21, 17 
(n. r) 


Zechariah, 45 
Zephaniah, 39 


ESDRAELON, or, rather, as RV, Esdrelon, or 
Esrelon, 1 a place ' nigh unto Dotaea [Dothan], which is 
over against the great ridge 2 of Judaea' (Judith39), and 
* over against ’ which was Cyamon 3 (73 RV). Esrelon 
is the Graecised form of * Jezreel,’ the name of the well- 
known city at the E. end of the great central plain of 
Palestine. In modern books * Esdraelon ' is sometimes 
used for the ‘ plain of Esdraelon,' a phrase which is not 
exactly accurate (see Jezreel i., § 2), but can hardly 
now be set aside. 

The phrases ‘ the great plain * (to juteya neS tov E., Judith 1 8 ; 
to TTtSiov to /ueya, 1 Macc. 12 ^g) and ‘ the great plain of E.' occur 
in the Apocrypha for the region called elsewhere ‘ the bias’d of 
Megiddo’ (to nyj? 3 , 2Ch.35 22 ; jnOD ' 3 , Zech. 12 n). A 
nyp3 hik'd (from ypa ‘ to cleave ’) is a level tract surrounded 
by hills (see Vale, 2); the term accurately describes this central 
plain, which is like a great gap ‘ cleft asunder ’ among the hills. 

Esdraelon (now called Merj ibn 'Amir, or ' meadow 
of the son of 'Amir ') is, in form, triangular ; the base on 
the east extending fifteen miles, from Jenin to Tabor; 
one side, formed by the hills of Galilee, is 12 m. long, 
and the other, formed by the mountains of Samaria, 
18 m. The apex is a narrow pass opening into the 
plain of Acre. (On the five gateways of Esdraelon, 
see GASm. HG 390 f. ). This broad plain has for 
centuries attracted, as if by a spell, both nomad tribes 
and civilized hosts, who have coveted the rich lands of 
Palestine. See Galilee (map of Galilee and Esdraelon). 

Three eloquent pages are devoted by G. A. Smith 4 to the 
historic scenes of Esdraelon, with the object of conveying, not so 
much the dry historic facts, as the impression which this pageant 
of embattled hosts is fitted to produce. To the biblical student, 
however, two memories dwarf all the others. 

It was in this plain that Barak won his famous 
victory (Judg. 4 f); here, too, that Josiah received 
his mortal wound (2 K. 2329). Whether the apocalyptic 
seer expected the kings of the earth to assemble in the 
latter days on the mountains of Megiddo, is a difficult 
problem. See Armageddon. Let it be also noticed 
that one whose conquests were moral, not material, 
was no stranger to Esdraelon ; the ‘ city called Nain ’ 
(Lk. 7 11) was situated to the NE. of the great plain. 

Esdraelon lies 250 feet below the sea-level, and is 
extremely fertile. The rich, coarse grass gives a pleas¬ 
ing aspect to the plain in spring-time, and yet the land 
is for the most part untouched by husbandry. What it 
might yield under better agricultural conditions is shown 
by the tall stalks of grain which spring up wherever corn 
is cultivated (W. Ewing, in Hastings, DB 1 757 b.). 

The only important stream is the Kishon, the 
southern affluents of which come from near Jenin, whilst 
the northern branch rises near el-Mezra'a, SW of Mt. 
Tabor (cp ‘the torrent-course of Kishon,' Judg. 413). 
This drains the Great Plain, and falls into the sea at 
Haifa. There are numerous springs on the NE and W. 
The most noteworthy is that of Jenin (seeEN-GANNlM, 2), 

1 © t<rbpr)\uiv ; but in Judith 18 c<rp[p]r)fi [B], c<rBpr}p. [A], in 
39 €<rSpa. 7 )\u>v [B], ~ 8 r}pK. [n*], in 46 e<rpy]\u)v [B], ecrepTjxw [A], in 
7 3 fo-fijprjAw/Li [A]; Vg. Esdrelon (Hesdrahelon, -ahelom, -aelon). 

2 tov irpiovos tov /LieyaAov; irpiu>v } a sierra , or serrated ridge? 
So at any rate Grotius. 

3 The expression is accurate; see Galilee (map of Galilee 
and Esdraelon). 

4 HG 406-408 


those at and near Jezreel (cp Harod, 2), and those 
of Lejjun. Among the places on the borders of the 
plain were Jokneam (the Cyamon of Judith 73), Me¬ 
giddo, En-gannim, Jezreel (the city of Ahab), Shunem, 
Nain, and Endor (the last three on the slopes of the 
Little Hermon). No important town was situated on 
the plain itself. Cp Palestine. 


ESDRAS, FOURTH BOOK OF (or Second Book 

of). This important apocalypse is included in the 
Apocrypha of the EV. For this reason it is better 
known, by name at least, to the English-reading public 
than any similar book ; although it is not now r , and 
never has been, read in church. The Roman Church 
does not regard it as Scripture ; but it is printed as an 
appendix to the authorised edition of the Vulgate, along 
with 1 Esdras ( =3 Esdras) and the Prayer of Manasses. 

Probably the Greek text bore some such name as 
'A.iroK<i\vypis ^EtrSpa (Westcott), *E<r 5 pas 6 ‘irpo<p’fyn)s 
1 Name (Hilgenfeld) or Bi'/ 3 Xos v E<rdpa tov irpo^TOv. 
x * ’ In almost all the versions in which w*e have 

Versions a num b er f° rms P art °f the title, in order 
that it may be distinguished from the can¬ 
onical Ezra or from the Greek form of that book known 
to us as 1 Esdras. These numbers range from 1 First ’ 
to ‘ Fourth ' Book. The title ‘ Second Book ’ is found 


only in some late Latin MSS, and in the Genevan 
Bible, whence the AV took it. It is now commonly 
referred to as 4 Esdras. 

All the versions of the book are derived from a Greek 


text which has been lost. Of late years the view has 
begun to find favour {e.g. with Wellhausen, Gunkel, 
and Charles) that the original text was in Hebrew. 
We have the following versions;—(1) Latin: from 
this the EV is made. (2) Syriac: extant only in 
the great Peshitta MS in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. (3) Arabic: two independent versions from 
the Greek (Ar.W Ar.( 2 )). (4) Ethiopia (5) Armenian: 

perhaps made from the Syriac. 


Latin translations of nos. 2-5 (except Ar.f 2 ) are given in Hil- 
genfeld’s Messias Judgorum , Leipsic, 1869. Ar.( 2 ) was edited 

separately by Gildemeister in 1877. (See Apocrypha, § 22 [13].) 
Hilgenfeld has made a retranslation into Greek (in Mess. Jud.) 
which is of great value. 

The fullest form of the book is given in the Latin 
version, which alone contains four additional chapters 

2. Contents. (1 /. "i hich i.° rmed no P art of th f 

original work. They may be treated 

separately. The real apocalypse thus consists of chapters 
3-14 of the book found in our Apocrypha. The general 
complexion and arrangement remind the reader of the 
apocalyptic portion of Daniel, to which indeed reference 
is made in 12 xi. The apocalypse falls into seven sec¬ 
tions containing separate revelations or visions. 

First Vision: 3 r -5 13. _ In the thirtieth year of the spoiling 
of the city, Esdras, ‘who is also Salathiel,’ is disturbed by the 
thought of the desolation of Sion and the prosperity of Babylon. 
In a long prayer he reminds God of his special choosing of 
Israel, and of their present misery, and asks where is the justice 
of this dealing? The angel Uriel is sent to him and sets forth 
the unsearchableness of God’s ways and the inability of man to 
judge them. Esdras asks how much time remains before the 
filling up of the number jf the righteous. A vision shews him 
that a very short time remains. He asks, and is told, what will 
be the signs of the end. 

Second Vision: 614-634. In a kind of interlude (5 14-19). 
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Phaltiel the chief of the people comes to reproach Esdras for 
forsaking his flock. Esdras after fasting seven days (as Uriel 
had bidden him) addresses God again on his dealings with 
Israel. Uriel consoles him with thoughts which are very 
much like those of the First Vision : the weakness of man’s 
judgment, the nearness of the end, and the signs of its 
approach. 

Third Vision: 6 35*9 25. A fast of seven days is followed 
by an address of the seer to God, and a return of Uriel. This 
time the main discussion is on the fewness of the saved, and the 
main revelation is a long description of the final judgment and 
the future state of the righteous and the wicked. 1 The inter¬ 
cession of Esdras for the human race is carried on at great 
length, and he is promised further visions after a period of seven 
days. 

Fourth Vision: 9 26-1059. The interval is spent in the 
‘ plain of Ardat * (see Ardath), and after it Esdras as usual 
pleads with God. He sees a mourning woman, who tells him 
how she has lost her only son. He tries to comfort her by 
reminding her of the greater desolation of Sion. When he has 
ended, she suddenly becomes transfigured and vanishes, and in 
the place where she was he beholds a city. Uriel now comes to 
him and explains that this woman represented Sion; and further 
visions are promised. 

Fifth Vision: H1-I239. Two nights afterwards, Esdras 
dreams of a monstrous eagle with three heads, twelve wings, 
and certain supplementary winglets. This creature is rebuked 
and destroyed by a lion. The eagle is explained to be the fourth 
kingdom seen by Daniel, and the lion is the Messiah. Esdras 
is bidden to wait seven days more. 

Sixth Vision: I240-I358. In a second interlude ( 12 40-51) 
the people come en masse and heg Esdras to return. He sends 
them away. He sees a vision of a wondrous man who first 
annihilates all his enemies and then welcomes to himself a 
peaceful multitude. The man is the Messiah. In the peaceful 
multitude whom he receives we recognise the * Lost Ten Tribes,’ 
whose history is shortly given. Esdras is commanded to wait 
three days more. 

Seventh Vision : 14 1-48. After the three days Esdras, sitting 
under an oak (Abraham’s oak is no doubt meant), is addressed 
out of a bush by the voice of God, which warns him that he 
is shortly to be translated from the earth, and that the end is 
near. He pleads for the people who are left without teacher 
or law. God bids him procure writing materials and five scribes 
(who are named), and bid the people not approach for forty 
days. Next day he receives a wonderful drink in a cup, and 
thereafter he dictates continuously for forty days. Thus are 
written ninety-four books, of which seventy are to be hidden 
and twenty-four (/.*., the Books of the Hebrew canon) pub¬ 
lished. According to the Oriental Versions Esdras is then 
‘ taken up ’ or translated. 

In the Latin Version the words describing the ‘ translation ’ of 
Esdras have been cut out because two other chapters (15 f) 
have been added (see above). 

In the episode just described Ezra appears as the second 
Moses; like the lawgiver he is addressed by God out of a bush, 
like him he writes the law, and like him he disappears in a 
mysterious manner from among men. On this famous legend 
of the restoration of the law by Ezra see, further, Canon, 
§§ M, J 7 * 

In considering the origin of Fourth Esdras the chief 
passage that comes into question is the Fifth or Eagle 

3 . Date, Place, Y ision ' , That *°™ e ^presented by 
Historv ea & e ls not doubtful; but what 

particular persons are signified by the 
various heads, wings, and feathers it is much harder 
to say. The vision has been held by several critics 
either to be wholly an interpolation (an untenable 
view) or to have been altered in order to make it fit 
in with the events of later times. On the whole, the 
theory that the heads stand for Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian has been most widely accepted. It is also 
generally held that the destruction of Jerusalem, to which 
such constant reference is made, can be none other than 
that by Titus in 70 a.d. , though Hilgenfeld pleads 
strongly for a date nearer 30 B.c. On the whole, a 
majority of critics are in favour of placing the book 
between 81 and 96 A.D. 

The book is possibly quoted in the Epistle of 
Barnabas (end of 1st cent.), certainly by Clement of 
Alexandria and by Hippolytus (irepl rod 7ra vt 6 s). In 
Latin, perhaps by Cyprian, and very copiously by 
Ambrose. 

A theory that Fourth Esdras is a composite work, 
made out of several earlier apocalypses, has been set 

1 Of this a great part—736-105'—was missing in the Latin 
Version (and consequently in the AV) until Professor R. L. 
Bensly discovered at Amiens a MS which contained the complete 
text. 
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forth with great ingenuity by R. Kabisch (Das 4te 

. - . .. - Buck Esra auf seine Quellen unter- 

ha 3 ?4 svcht, Gottingen, ’89). He postulates 

C P S * ’ * five documents ranging in date from 20 

B.C. to 100 A.D. , and a redactor of 120 A.D. : see 
Charles (Apoc. of Baruch, pp. xxxix.-xli.; Eschatology, 
§ 79), who has carried the analysis still farther. Dill- 
mann has advanced the proposition that the Eagle 
Vision has been manipulated by a Christian editor. 
His hypothesis has found more support than Kabisch’s ; 
but neither can yet be regarded as proved. 

The additions in the Latin versions (If 15 /.) are 
translated from a Greek original; but they have no con¬ 
nection with the original book of Esdras. 

(a) Chaps. 1 / are Christian. Their principal topic is 
the rejection of the Jewish people in favour of Gentile 

5. Additions 9 lristians : The y P r ° bably dat u from 

. . ,. the second century, and seem to be con- 

ln a in nectec j w ith the apocalypse of Zephaniah 
versions. (Apocrypha, § 21), of which we have 
fragments in Coptic. 

The only Greek quotation from them as yet known is in the 
Acts of St. Silvester. It is from 234/ that the name Requiem 
(requiem aeternitatis dabit vobis . . . lux perpetua lucebit 
vobis) as applied to the Office for the Dead is derived. The 
Latin text is preserved in two forms, of which the best is that 
contained in a group of Spanish MSS. 

(&) Chaps. 15 / are Jewish. They consist of a long 
monotonous invective against sinners, with predictions 
of wars and tribulations modelled principally on the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. They refer probably to the 
conquests of Sapor I., and the rebellion of Zenobia and 
Odenathus (242-273 a.d. ). See Carmanians. The 
first certain quotation is in the works of Ambrose. 
Gildas, the first of British writers, quotes from them 
copiously. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras ( 3 - 14 ) is one of the most 
interesting of all apocalypses. Unsuccessful as its 
. attempted solutions of the problems of 
* f g ra< 5 6r are ' * s maj k ec * by a noble confidence 
in God's justice. The writer shows him¬ 
self in his best light when he addresses God and dwells 
upon his power and mercy. The thought which is 
present to him throughout in this connection is well put 
in 8 47. * Thou lackest much before thou canst love my 

creature more than I.’ On the other hand it is im¬ 
possible to deny that the book is exceedingly prolix in 
form and exclusive in spirit, and that the apocalyptic 
portion, the Eagle Vision and the like, are tedious and 
obscure, not possessing in any way the imaginative 
power of the Johannine Apocalypse. 

The general complexion of the book so nearly 
resembles the Apocalypse of Baruch , that an identity of 
authorship has been asserted ; though it is allowed that 
as a whole Baruch is somewhat later than Esdras (see 
Apocalyptic, § 13/:). 

The relation of 4 Esdras to Christianity is a principal 
point of interest. Its Messianic ideas (see Messiah) 
are highly developed ; and its eschatology has much 
in common with conceptions early current in the 
church (see Eschatology, § 79). Hilgenfeld has 
collected a number of passages which, on his hypo¬ 
thesis of the date, are quotations of 4 Esdras by NT 
writers ; but the greater part of them do not suffice to 
show anything like a literary connection. One passage, 
however (435/), so closely resembles Rev. 69/ that we 
must suppose either a borrowing by Esdras from the 
Johannine Apocalypse or the use of a common source. 

Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaorum (Versions and Greek re¬ 
translation) ; Bensly and James, Fourth Book of Esdras in 
Texts and Studies , 3 2 (Latin text); Lupton 
7. Literature, in speaker's Comm. (English text and com¬ 
mentary) ; Schurer, GJVK*) 3232 ff. (ET, 
595/^) and literature there referred to. Also Rendel Harris, 
Rest of the IVords of Baruch ; Carl Clemen, St. Kr. y ’98, ii. A 
critical and annotated German version by Gunkel in Kautzsch’s 
Apokr. has recently (1899) been published. M. R. J. 

ESDRIS (ecApic [AV], esdrin [Vg.], **^[Syr.]; 
cp Ezri), a corrupt name in the account of a fight 
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between Judas the Maccabee and Gorgias (2 Macc. 
1236 RV). It is natural to think that [oi] 7 repl rbu 
e<r5piv at the beginning of the long sentence corresponds 
to [ol] 7 repl rbv yopylav at the end, and to change eaSpiv 
into yopylav. This is in fact the reading of Aid. and 
of some MSS, followed by AV, and, even if only a 
copyist’s conjecture, is possibly correct. 

ESEBON (eceBtON [XA]), Judith 515 AV, RV 
Heshbon (q.v.). 

ESEK (pbT ; (5 translates : <\2 ukia [ADEL], cyKO- 
4>ANTIA [Aq.]), the name of one of the contested wells 
in the story of Isaac, q.v ., § 5, and Abimelech, Gen. 
2620. 

ESEREBIAS (ecepeBlAC [BA]), I Esd. 854 RV 
(AV Esebrias) = Ezra 818 Sherebiah. 

ESHAN (jr^X), Josh. 15 52 RV, AV Eshean. 

ESH-BAAL I Ch. 833 9 39 f. See Ish- 

BAAL. 

ESHBAN (jUC’N, § 45, in formation analogous to 
a Jerahmeelite name), a Horite clan-name ; Gen. 
36 26 (acBan [ADEL]) ; 1 Ch. I41 (accBgon [B], 
gceBan [AL]). Cp Dishon. 

ESHCOL (V ‘cluster of grapes,’ § 69, cp 

§ 103 ; ecxcoA [ADL]). 

1. A wady near Hebron, so called from the un¬ 
rivalled fruit of its vineyards, Nu. 132325 329; Dt. 124+ 
(<p&pay£ pbrpvos [BALL]). NW. of Hebron (q.v . ) is 
a wady called Bet Iskahil (Baed.( 3 ) 137), if the name 
may be trusted. But we can hardly expect to find such 
a name preserved (Conder does not recognise it). The 
vine still flourishes there (see Hebron i., § 3, and cp 
Thomson, LB[‘ 94], 596 f . ). Cp, however, Negeb, § 7. 

2. The brother of Aner (i) and Mamre, Abram’s 
Amorite allies (Gen. 14 1324 ; in 24 etcrxwX [A]). Note 
that in v . 24 Eschol is placed first by (S 5 (cp Jos. Ant. 
i. 10 2) but second in MT. 

ESHEAN, RV better Eshan (jr^X ; eCAN [AL], 
COMA [B]), a site in the hill country of Judah, to the 
S. or SW. of Hebron (Josh. 15 52). Perhaps a cor¬ 
ruption of Beer-sheba (cp <g B , and Ir-nahash). 

ESHEK (puT), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(q.v., §9, ii. /?) (1 Ch. 8 39 f ; <\chA [B], eceAeK [A], 
AC6K [L]). See JQR lino 112 f . , §§ 9, 12. 

ESHKALONITES (^Pp^Xn), Josh. 13 3 AV. See 
Ashkelon. 

ESHTAOL (VniXFl^X ; for form cp Eshtemoa, n. ). 

In (5 eaflaoA [BA], -oA or -a>A [L]; Josh. 19 41 a<ra [B], Jude. 
13 25 « 0 a «A [A], Judg. 16 31 18 2 taBaOa [Bb]. The ethnic 
Eshtaulites x Ch. 253, RV Eshtaolites; viol co-flaa^ 

IB], oi ea&uuAcuoi [A], 6 e<r 0 aoAt [L]) presupposes a form Eshtaul 
(see K 5 . Lehrgeb. 2 z, § 131 J8). 

A town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 1533 
(ACTAGOA [B], . . . 0A- [LJ. 6C0AOAI [A]), or more 
strictly in the northern hill-country immediately under 
the Judaean plateau (cp GASm. HG, 218/.). It 
stands first in the first group of cities, and is followed 
by Zorah (q.v.), with which indeed it is usually men¬ 
tioned. In Josh. 1941 it is Danite ; cp Judg. 1325 
18 2 8 it, and see Samson, § i. 1 Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as e<r0ao\ of the tribe of Dan, 10 R. m. 
N. of Eleutheropolis towards Nicopolis (05 25587 
II932), and distinguish from it an chtOclwX of the tribe 
of Judah (OS 220 99 92 26), between Ashdod and As- 
calon, which was called in their time acrdio (asto). The 
former description agrees accurately with the position 
of the small village of Eshu , which, Guerin says, was, 
according to tradition, originally called Eshu'al or 
Eshthual (Judie , 212-14). The latter statement needs 
confirmation. 

1 Cp also Bu. Ri. Sa. 138 ff.\ GASm. HG 220, n. 4. 
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EshoMs 878 feet above sea-level, and 2J m. NE. from Zorah 
(§ar'a) in the W. $arar. It has some Roman remains. Eshu'al, 
without the characteristic t of Eshtaol, would be like es-Semu 
for Eshtemoa (q.v.). t. K. C. 

ESHTEMOA 1 (riDJ^'X; e C 0€Ma) [A]; Josh. 
2114 1 S. 3O28 1 Ch. 41719 642 [57]) or Eshtemoh 
(nbrpx, josh. 1550). 

©’s readings are: Josh. 1650, eovcaijjiav [B], aaOtfioy [ L]; 
Josh. 21 14, t e/xa [B], tatftfuoe [Lj; 1 S. 80 28, eotfeie [B], ecrfle/jia 
[A], vo$u)fj. [?L] ; I Ch. 4i7, tadaifuav [B], -6ev. [A], ecrtfa/jia [L] ; 
1 Ch. 4 19, «rOaifx.(oin) [B], i«r 0 e;xa>Tj [A], earOa^a (L); x Ch. 657 
[42], eardafjLU) [BA, ? om. LJ. 

A city in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 15 50), 
Levitical according to the priestly theory (Josh. 2114 
[P]), now es-Semu , a large village W. of Ma‘in, W. 
by S. of Yutta, and about 9 m. in a direct line W. by 
S. of Hebron. It is * situated on a low hill with broad 
valleys round about, not susceptible of much tillage, 
but full of flocks and herds all in fine order’ (Rob. BR 
2626). In several places there are remains of walls 
built of very large bevelled stones, marking it as the 
site of an important and very ancient town (cp Guerin, 
Judie , 3173). The ruins of its castle are most likely of 
Saracenic or Turkish origin. The place is mentioned 
as a ‘very large village’ by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
25470 9316). 

ESHTON (pi^X, scarcely ‘effeminate’ 2 [BDB 
doubtfully]; ACCA0GON [BA, but om. B, v. 12], ecc- 
[L]), b. Mehir, a Calibbite (1 Ch. 4n f). 

Most probably a corruption of pCPEW, Eshtemon, another 
form of the name nbn^R, Eshtemoh (see above). Cp Ir- 
nahash. 

ESLI (ecAei [Ti. WH]), father of Naum, in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 325). See Genealogies 

§ 3 - 

ESORA, RVHiSORA (AICO>pA[BX c a ?A], ApACOYCIA 
[X*], AICGOPA, -PAA [X c - a ?], v *cu,]S.^ [Syr.]) is men¬ 
tioned between Choba and the Valley of Salem in 
connection with the preparations of the Jews against 
Holofernes (Judith 44t). Tell ’Asur, NE. of Bethel 
(see Hazor, 2) lies perhaps too much to the S. ; a 
more probable identification would be ’Asireh, a little 
to the N. of Shechem (PEE Map). On the strength 
of the reading aaaapuv, found in some MSS, Zockler 
has suggested jhc : n, the plain of Sharon. 

ESPOUSALS. 1. Used of the bridegroom, H3nn, 
hathunnah (Cant. 3 n). See Marriage, § 3, also 
Crown, § 3. 

2. Used of the bride, ktluloth, Jer. 22. See 

as above. In 2 S. 314 and Mt. 118 Lk. I27 2s, RV 
rightly has ‘ betroth.' 

ESRIL (ezp(e)lX [BA]), 1 Esdr. 934 = Ezra 1041, 
Azareel, 5. 

ESROM (ecpGOM [Ti. WH] Mt. 1 3 ; ecptOM [Ti.] 
- N [WH] Lk. 3 33 ), RV Hezron, q.v. (ii., 1). 

ESSENES. It has been customary to follow 
Josephus in regarding the Essenes as forming a third 

M Jewish party, the Pharisees and the Saddu- 

eagre cees t ^ e ot h e r two ; so far as we know, 

accounts. , . 

however, they were not a party m any sense, 

but a Jewish brotherhood, a kind of monastic order. 3 

Our only authorities who speak of them from personal know¬ 
ledge are the Roman Pliny (HNhii), and (with greater detail) 
his Jewish contemporary Josephus (BJ ii. 8 2-13 ; Ant. xviii. 1 5), 
who, in the second passage cited, plainly depends on the most 
important witness of all, the Alexandrian Philo, who flourished 


1 The name, with which compare Eshtaol, is of importance. 
In form it resembles the inf. of the eighth conj. in Arabic; 
is tint a would mean ‘attention, obedience.' Is this a vestige 
of the influence of Arabic-speaking tribes in S. Judah? Cp 
Olshausen, Lehrb. 367 ; Kampffmeyer, articles in ZDEV 15 f. 

2 For the form cp Eshtemoa, Eshtaol (so-called Ifta'al 
forms), or jSpew, *fnc : N, See Names, § 107, end. 

3 For a Jewish view of the Essenes, see § 2, n. 
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some fifty years earlier. Philo discourses of the Essenes. in two 

[ jassages; in his Quod omnis probus liber , 12 f., and in a no 
onger extant Apology from which all that is important in 
Euseb. Prcep . Ev. vm. ii. is doubtless derived. 

They are nowhere mentioned, either in the Bible or 
in Rabbinical literature. It may safely be taken for 
granted that their origin does not go further back than 
the second century b.c. Josephus first mentions them 
[Ant. xiii. 59) in Maccabean times; the earliest incident in 
connection with which an Essene is spoken of by name 
belongs to the year 105 B.C. In the second century 
a.d. they disappear from history, though J. B. Light- 
foot’s attractive conjecture makes it probable that 
certain later Christian sects in the East, such as the 
Sampsseans, were somehow connected with Essenism. 

The derivation of the name is obscure ; most probably 
it means * the pious.' 1 Philo estimates their number 
or at 4 °°°- They are not met with out- 

p' side Palestine ; the Egyptian Thera- 
a es me. peutse, described by Philo in his De 
Pita Conte mplativa, are certainly not to be regarded 
as merely an Alexandrian variety of Essenes. The 
4 Essenes' who—so many interpreters infer from the 
Pauline epistles—were to be found in Colossse and Rome, 
can be much more simply explained if it is remembered 
that certain tendencies and views, strongly represented 
in Essenism, were characteristic of the whole religion 
of that time and hence make their appearance in many 
directions in a great variety of shades and combinations. 

What most struck the outside observer in the Essenes 
was the strictness of their organisation and their thorough- 

o Organisation going ^ cet[cism - In villages and 
d. urbanisation. towns _ as for example, in Jerusalem 

—they settled around a central house of their order, in 
which they followed their religious observances together, 
of which one was the common meal. There was no 
such thing as private property; whatever any one 
earned by rigorously regulated labour in the field or 
at a handicraft came into the common purse, out of 
which the common expenses were defrayed and doles of 
charity—not confined to members of the order—could 
be dispensed. Elected 4 stewards ’ managed the funds 
and took the general oversight of affairs ; the proper 
preparation of foods had to be attended to by priests. 
A three years' novitiate was necessary before admission 
to the order ; the entrant was pledged by oaths of the 
most solemn kind to obedience and reticence. 

All that we have described, however, constituted a 
means to an end — the attainment of holiness. This 
4 Tenets was sou ^ t highest possible purity; 

abstinence from all sexual intercourse, ex¬ 
clusion of women, countless washings, avoidance even 
of that degree of impurity which resulted to members of 
the brotherhood from contact with a novice, and elabor¬ 
ate scrupulosity in reference to all bodily secretions and 
excretions were prescribed. Every object of sense 
(das Sinnliche) they held to be ungodly, and yet, on 
the other hand, every sin they regarded -as a trans¬ 
gression of nature’s law. In their view of nature 
the soul of man formed no part of the present world, 
in which falsehood, egoism, greed and lust bear. sway. 
When a man has freed himself betimes from these evil 
inclinations, his soul will at death pass into a bright 

1 [From NDn> ‘pious’ (Ewald, Hitz., Schurer). Another 
plausible derivation is from *0N, Kpn, iTpN, ‘physician’ (0epa- 
ireu-nfc?) a designation applied in the Talmud to certain men who 
have been supposed to be true Essenes. Lightfoot derives from 
D'Njyn, ‘silent ones,’— i.e ., those who would not reveal their 
secrets. Both these names, according to Hamburger, belonged 
to classes of persons who formed part of the large brotherhood 
or order (?) of Essenes. This scholar mentions ten other groups 
of probable Essenes, including the Vathikin, the morally 
strong, who said the morning prayer at the first streak of dawn, 
the Tdble Shahrith , or morning bathers, the Banndim , or 
builders, who dwelt much on the construction of the world 
and on the cleanness of their garments, and the Zenit tm, or 
secretly pious ones, who kept their books secret, and had other 
striking points of affinity to the Essenes. See ‘Essaer’ in 
Hamburger, RE, Abtheil. 2 (’56).] 
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paradise in the farthest west; the souls of the wicked, 
on the other hand, fall into a dark and dreary abode of 
never-ending punishment. As the Essenes lived entirely 
for the life hereafter, their interest largely centred in 
the attempt to penetrate the secrets of the future in every 
detail; angelology and eschatology, doubtless, formed 
the main themes of their esoteric writings ; as fore¬ 
tellers of the future they were held in high repute, and 
when Josephus tells to their credit that they had in¬ 
vestigated to good purpose, in the interests of medicine, 
the healing virtues of roots and stones, we may be sure 
that this was done by them, not with a view to the good 
of the body, but as a special department of their 
apocalyptic gnosis. 

The relation of Essenism to the religion of the OT 
seems difficult to determine. Hitherto scholars have 
■R l reached no unanimity on the subject. 

, * T 6 , a . 1 n On the one hand, some—notably Ritschl 
and Lucius—regard it as a purely internal 
development of Judaism, Lucius in particular calling 
attention to its close kinship with Pharisaism. Others, 
on the other hand, find it impossible to explain it except 
by assuming the introduction into Judaism of foreign 
elements from Parseeism, Buddhism, or Greek Philosophy 
—the Orphic - Pythagorean in particular. M. Fried- 
lander, 1 in fact, sees in Essenism the fruit of an anti- 
Pharisaic movement, a reaction against the post-Macca- 
bean anti-Hellenic Judaism of Palestine. Exaggeration 
in either direction is to be guarded against. 

Beyond question the Essenes represented a purely 
Jewish piety. 

The members were recruited from Jews alone, nowhere 
were the law and the lawgiver held in higher reverence than 
with them ; their Sabbath observance and their rites of purifica¬ 
tion had their origin in an ultra-Pharisaic legalism, and if they 
repudiated bloody sacrifice, they did not on that account 
sever their connection with the temple; probably their action 
was determined by an allegorising interpretation of the laws 
relating to animal sacrifice. 2 The foreign element in their 
system cannot have been conspicuous when they so power¬ 
fully impressed a Pharisaic contemporary like Josephus. In 
their ascetic practices and prescriptions, as well as in their 
sincerity and hospitality, it was possible for the best people in 
Israel to see simply a fulfilment of what the law indeed points 
to, but does not venture to impose on every one as obligatory. 
Details, such as their worship of the sun, 3 are not handed down 
with sufficient clearness to warrant us in drawing deductions 
relating to the history of religion ; their communistic ideal, 
carrying with it the prohibition of marriage and of slave-holding, 
could quite well have been set up by Jews without external 
suggestion. 

The anthropology of the Essenes, their doctrine of 
the life beyond the grave, their effort after a life 

6 Foreign emanca P ated as ^ ar as possible from all 
.’ a needs, and lived in conformity to nature, 

have no analogies on Jewish soil, but are, 
on the other hand, conspicuous in the Pythagoreanising 

1 Zur Entstehungsgesch. des Christenthums (’94), pp. 98-142. 

2 [It is difficult to consider the non-sacrificial system of the 

Essenes apart from the non-sacrificial religion of certain 
psalmists of the school of Jeremiah (Jer. ^ 22 ^» C P 8 s). ‘ The 

Essenes did not, it is true, reject the principle of a single 
national sanctuary, for they sent avaOr/para to the temple. 
But they do appear to have gone beyond those psalmists 
whose spirit (cp Ps. 15 with the oath of the Essenes, Jos. BJ 
ii. 8 7) they had so thoroughly imbibed, in giving practical 
expression to their dislike of animal sacrifices. No such were 
offered by them (Jos. A nt. xviii. 15) “ by reason of the ” superiority 
of their own “ purifications ” (ayyetai). The “ sacrifices ” which 
they performed ‘‘ by themselves ” (e<f>’ avrtav) were probably these 
purifications which were symbolic (cp Ps. 20 4-7) of the psalmists’ 
favourite sacrifice of obedience and praise ’ (Che. OPs. 375).] 

3 jrptv yap avaerx^iv t'ov rjAtov oi/Scv <f>0eyyovTai TUiv ^e/bjAaiv, 
■jraTOiovs Se rivas ets avrov ev^as bxrnep itceTevovres avare tAat 
(i?/ii. 85) [This passage Lightfoot compares with B/ii. 89, 
where the Essenes are said to burv polluting substances, o>s p.rj 
ra? avyas vfipi^oKcv tov 9eov. Cheyne, however (OPs. 447), 
criticises at some length Lightfoot’s use of the passages. 
Josephus is not to be held responsible for every detail of Greek 
phraseology. No genuinely Jewish sect could have worshipped 
the sun; in any case, there would have been some indignant 
reference to this in the Gospels and the Talmud. Later 
heretical sects should not be adduced here (see Epiphanius). 
It is very possible, however, that the Essenes adopted the custom 
of saying the first prayer at daybreak with special zest, the dawn 
being to them symbolic of the expected appearance of the 
divine judge.] 
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philosophy, 1 the form which the religion of the Greek 
world at that time was so ready to take ; and if the 
kinship is admitted at one point it becomes natural 
and easy to regard a dualistic—and thus thoroughly 
anti-Jewish—view of the world as having powerfully 
influenced both their ethics and their religious principles. 
Essenism may have been a gradual development, much 
that was foreign may have come into it in course of 
time, and the Hellenistic colouring may here and 
there be due simply to our informants; Pliny may 
possibly'"' not have been wrong when he represents 
‘dissatisfaction with life' (i vitce poenitentia) as having 
been the principle which had brought and kept them 
together ; this dissatisfaction with life, or rather enmity 
to the world, is as un-Jewish as it is un-Christian. 
Essenism, then, may be described as having been a 
religious growth within the Judaism of the last century 
B. c. which arose under the influence of certain tendencies 
and ideas $hat lay outside of Judaism, or, perhaps 
rather, at an early date admitted such influences. 
This is why Essenism disappeared ; of Judaism the 
only form capable of retaining life was Pharisaism ; 
no mediating forms were able to survive the catastrophe 
which overthrew the popular religion. 

[In spite of the favour with which the theory of 
Pythagorean influence has been received, some scholars 
7 T nopa nf doubt whether it is correct. The 

Zoroastrianism fact that J ose P hus compares the 
Zoroastrianism. Essenian mode of life with the 

Pythagorean is, at any rate, not in its favour ; Josephus 
had an object in throwing a Greek colouring over the 
views of Jewish ‘sects.’ Besides, neo-Pythagoreanism 
has itself too foreign an air to be fitly appealed to as the 
source of any Oriental system. There is much in 
Josephus's account of the Essenes which can be ex¬ 
plained either from native Jewish or from Oriental 
(Zoroastrian) ideas. He says, for instance, that the 
Essenes, or rather some of them, neglect marriage 
{BJ ii. 82 ; cp 13 ). There is no occasion to ascribe this 
to Pythagorean influence ; it is a part of the asceticism 
which naturally sprang from the belief in secret com¬ 
munications from the Deity (see Enoch 832, and cp 
1 Cor. 7 5). Nor is it at all necessary to explain the 
Essenian doctrine of the soul from neo-Pythagoreanism. 
Lightfoot ( Colossians ) and Hilgenfeld {Die Ketzer- 
geschichte des Urchristenthums) have done well to 
suggest the possibility of Zoroastrian influences. Light- 
foot’s remarks deserve special attention, even though 
he ascribes to Essenism some things (e.g. , sun-worship) 
which can hardly have belonged to it. 2 The truth prob¬ 
ably is that the Essenian doctrine of the soul (if Josephus 
may be trusted) combined two elements—a Babylonian 
and a Persian—both Hebraized. 


The happy island is a part of the tradition of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian poets. The description of Hades, on the other 
hand, is distinctly Zoroastrian, and so too is the second descrip¬ 
tion in Josephus of the lot of good souls according to Essenism. 
‘ We have, in fact, in the first sentence of Jos. BJ ii. 8 11 a re¬ 
flexion of the Zoroastrian view respecting the fravashis , those 
“ guardian angels” which were so linked to men as to form 
virtually a part of human nature, and which were practicably 
indistinguishable from souls’ (Che. OPs. 420; see the whole 
passage for a full examination of the affinities between Essenism 
and Zoroastrianism). 

Essenism, therefore, if at all correctly described by 
Josephus, is not a purely Jewish product, and yet need 
not be ascribed in any degree to neo-Pythagorean 
influence. Persian and Babylonian influence, on the 
other hand, may reasonably be admitted. Unless we 
go further in critical audacity than Lucius, 3 and reject 
the accounts of Essenism in our text of Josephus as 


1 [The essentially neo-Pythagorean character of many parts 
of Essenism has been widely accepted on the authority of 
Zeller (see reference below).] 

2 See Che. OPs. 447 f. That the Essenes showed special 
zeal in saying the first prayer at dawn is probable. Cp 
col. 1397 n. with reference to the Vathikfrt. 

3 See especially his Der Essenismus in seinem Verhaltniss 
zum J udenthum (’81). 


spurious, we can hardly venture to maintain that 
Essenism is of purely indigenous origin. From a con¬ 
servative text-critical point of view, Lightfoot is right 
against Frankel. Ohle, 1 however, repairs the omission 
of Lucius ; he leaves nothing to Josephus but a few 
scattered notices of a very simple Essenism, which 
may be sufficiently explained as an exaggeration of 
Pharisaism. It must be confessed that Ohle’s result 
would be historically convenient. In particular, it 
would explain why there is no reference to such a 
remarkable organization as that of the Essenes of 
Josephus, either in the Gospels or in the Talmud. It 
is more probable, however, that the text of Josephus 
has not, so far as the beliefs of the Essenes are con¬ 
cerned, been interpolated; that, at any rate in the 
main, Josephus’s account of the Essenes is based on 
facts. Oriental influences were, so to speak, in the 
air, and it is not probable that the belief in the re¬ 
surrection was the only great debt which Jewish re¬ 
ligionists owed to Zoroastrians.—T. K. c.] 

We sometimes find John the Baptist, and even Jesus 
and his disciples, claimed for Essenism. Jesus, how- 
8 Was John ever> ^^e concerne< 3 as he was about cere- 
the Baptist mon * a * observances, the Sabbath, and 

an Essene ? ^ e > w ^° ate anc * ^ ran ^ si nners » 

may have been quite as well a Pharisee 

as an Essene, and if Philo ( Quod omnis probus liber , 13) 
is able to affirm so emphatically as he does that, in spite 
of the variety of rulers w r ho governed Palestine, the 
Essenes never came into conflict wdth any of them, but, 
on the contrary, were held in high regard by all, 
the movement associated with the name of John, ending 
as it did so tragically, cannot be regarded as a chapter 
from the history of the order of the Essenes. It is only 
among the number of those who prepared the way for 
the new world-religion that we can reckon these Jewish 
monastic brotherhoods. T hey not only placed love to 
God, to goodness, and to man, as articles in their 
programme, but also sought with wonderful energy 
according to their lights to realise them in their life. 
This was the very reason of their disappearance—Chris¬ 
tianity dissolved them, reconciling Judaism and Hel¬ 
lenism in a form of knowledge and ethics that was 
accessible to all, not to a few aristocrats merely. 

The literature is immense. More immediately important are : 
J. B. Lightfoot, Epistles to Colossians and to Philemon^), 
82-98, 349-419 ('76); Zeller, Die Phil, der 
9 . Literature. Griechen , Lii. 2 277 -338 (’81); E. Schurer, 
GVm, § 30; Wellhausen, //G( 3 ) (’97), ch. 
19. See also Persia. a. J. 
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Unhistorical (§ if.). 
Its proper names (§ 3). 
Moral tone (§ 4). 

Date, etc. (§ 5). 
Purpose (§ 6). 


Purim (§ 7). 

U nity (§ 8). 

Greek version (§ 9). 
Additions (§§ 10-12). 
Canonicity (§ 13). 


The Book of Esther ("IFIDN, ' Istar,’ see below, § 6 ; 
ec0Hp [BXAL], &ic. [A in 2ii]) relates how, in 
the time of the Persian king Ahasuerus, the Jews were 
doomed to destruction in consequence of the intrigues 
of Haman, how they were delivered by the Jewish 
queen Esther and her uncle Mordecai, how they 
avenged themselves by a massacre of their enemies, and 
finally how the Feast of Purim was instituted among 
the Jews in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
aforesaid events. 


The book opens with the phrase \ti, ’And it came 
to pass,’ thereby claiming to be a continuation of the 
- . historical books of the OT. The precise 

* ... p ~ dates and the numerous proper names 
, y give the narrative an air of historical 
r ^‘ accuracy, and at the close we actually 
find a reference made to ' the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia.’ Unfortunately all these pretensions 
to veracity are belied by the nature of the contents : 

1 See his “ Die Essener; eine kritische Untersuchung der 
Angaben des Josephus ” in JPT 14 (’88). 
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the story is, in fact, a tissue of improbabilities and 
impossibilities. 

It is now generally admitted that in Esther, as also in Ezra 
46 and Dan. 9 r, Ahasuerus (crnisynKi Akhashwirdsh ) must be 
identical with the king who is called Khshaydrsha. in the 
Persian inscriptions, CHK'ETI in an Aramaic inscription from 
Egypt, and Ecp £ r}s by the Greeks (see Ahasuerus). In former 
days it was usual to identify Esther with Amastris (or, in the 
Ionic form, Amestris), who was the wife of Xerxes at the very 
time when Esther, according to 2 16, became the queen of 
Ahasuerus (J.e. In December 479 B.c. or January 478 B.C.). It 
is true that the coarseness and cruelty of Amastris (see Herod. 
7 1149 no ff.') answer in some measure to the vindictive character 
of Esther; but, not to mention the difficulty of explaining the 
disappearance of the syllable Am y Amastris was the daughter 
of a Persian grandee, not a Jewess (see Herod. 7 61 and Ktesias 
excerpted by Photius [Bekker] 38^). 

One of the main points in the narrative, namely the 
decree for the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
Empire on a day fixed eleven months beforehand, 
would alone suffice to invalidate the historical character 
of the book. 

Still more extravagant is the contrary edict, issued by the 
king soon afterwards, whereby the Jews are authorized to 
butcher, on the same day, vast numbers of their fellow-subjects. 
Nor is it possible to believe in the two days’ slaughter which 
the king sanctions in his own capital. What meaning can we 
attach to the solemn decree that every man is to be master in 
his own house and speak the language of his own nation ? 

Further, notwithstanding the dates which he gives 
us, the author had in reality no notion of chronology. 

He represents Mordecai as having been transported to 
Babylon with king Jeconiah— i.e. t in the year 597 b.c. —and as 
becoming prime minister in the 12th year of Xerxes— i.c., in 
474 B.c. That Xerxes had already returned to Susa by the 
tenth month of the seventh year of his reign (/.*., by December 
479 B.c. or January 478 B.c.), when Esther became his consort 
(2 16), is not altogether impossible ; if such were the case, he 
must have quitted Sardis after the battle of Mykale (early in 
the autumn of 479 b.c.) and marched to Susa without delay. 
However, the author of Esther betrays no knowledge of the 
fact that the king had visited Greece in the interval. 

Further, it is contrary to all that we know of those 
times for an Achasmenian sovereign to choose a Jewess 
for his queen, an Amalekite (Human) and afterwards 
a Jew for his chief minister,—measures which would 
never have been tolerated by the proud aristocracy of 
Persia. 

It is still harder to believe that royal edicts were issued in the 
language and writing of each one of the numerous peoples who 
inhabited the empire ( 1 22 3 12). That Mordecai is able to 
communicate freely with his niece in the harem must be pro¬ 
nounced altogether, contrary to the usage of Oriental courts. 
On the other hand the queen is represented as unable to send 
even a message to her husband, in order that the writer may 
have an opportunity of magnifying the courage of his heroine ; 
such restrictions, it is needless to say, there can never have been 
in reality. A similar attempt to exalt the character of Esther 
appears in the fact that her petition on behalf of the Jews is 
brought forward not at the first banquet but at the second, 
although Mordecai, who had meanwhile become prime minister, 
might naturally have intervened for the purpose. Mordecai, 
while openly professing to be a Jew, forbids his niece to reveal 
her origin, for no reason except that the plot of the book requires 
it. Yet those who observed Mordecai s communications with 
Esther could not fail, one might think, to have some suspicion 
of her nationality. It is not often that an Oriental minister has 
been so wretchedly served by his spies as was the case with 
Hainan, who never discovered the near relationship between 
Mordecai and the queen. 

The fabulous character of the work shows itself likewise in a 
fondness for pomp and high figures. Note for example the 
feast of 180 days, supplemented by another of seven days (I4/C), 
the twelve months which the maidens spend in adorning and 
perfuming themselves before they enter the king’s presence, the 
127 provinces of the Empire (an idea suggested rather by the 
smaller provinces of the Hellenistic period than by the great 
satrapies of the Achaemenidae), 1 the gallows 50 cubits in height, 
the ten sons of Haman, the 10,000 talents (3 g). 2 

There is something fantastic, but not altogether 
unskilful, in the touch whereby Mordecai and Haman, 
as has long ago been observed, are made to inherit an 

1 Marq. Fund. 68, compares Dan. G 1 [2]. . 

2 This sum is perhaps based upon a definite calculation. If, 
in accordance with the statements in the Pentateuch, the total 
of the adult males in Israel be estimated as 600,000 in round 
numbers, and if a single drachm, the ordinary unit of value, 
be reckoned for each man, we reach the sum of 10,000 talents. 
This thoroughly Rabbinical calculation, which is found in the 
(second) Targ. (394 1), quite suits the character of the book. 
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ancient feud, the former being a member of the family 
of king Saul, the latter a descendant of Agag, king of 
Amalck (see Agagite). However, though some of 
the details are undoubtedly effective, the book, as a 
whole, cannot be pronounced a well-written romance. 
As a work of art it is inferior even to the Book of Judith, 
which, like Esther, contains a profusion of dates and 
names. 

That the Book of Esther cannot be regarded as a 
genuine historical work is avowed even by many 
.j , . , . adherents of ecclesiastical tradition. 

* i°v 18 ^ Since, however, the most essential 

ca erne . p arts G f t ^ e s t G ry, namely the deliver¬ 
ance of the Jews from complete extermination and their 
murderous reprisals by means of the Jewish queen and 
the Jewish minister, are altogether unhistorical, it is 
impossible to treat the book as an embellished version 
of some real event — a ‘historical romance’ like the 
Persian tale of Bahrain Chobln and the novels of Scott 
or Manzoni—and we are forced to the conclusion that 
the whole narrative is fictitious. 

This would still be the case even if it were discovered (a thing 
scarcely probable) that a few historical facts are interwoven 
with the story. For it is obvious that the mere name of the 
king of the Persians and Medes, and similar details, must not 
be taken to prove a historical foundation, or we might pronounce 
many of the stories in the Arabian Nights to be founded on 
fact simply because the Caliph Harun and other historical 
persons are mentioned in them. 

Nor would those who believe in the authenticity of 
the book greatly strengthen their cause if they could 
p demonstrate that all the proper names 

* ™ r which appear in the story were really 

current among the Persians, since even m 
the Hellenistic period a native of Palestine or of any 
other country inhabited by Jews might without difficulty 
have collected a large number of Persian names. As 
a matter of fact, however, most of the names in Esther 
do not by any means present the appearance of genuine 
Persian formations. 

This has heen made only clearer by Oppert’s recent attempt 
to explain many of them from Persian. 1 In spite of the great 
liberties with respect to the sounds allowed himself by this in¬ 
genious decipherer, he finds in Esther scarcely one of the 
Persian names known to us—which are by no means few—and 
from these the names which he professes to have discovered 
differ, for the most part, very essentially. Moreover, when, to 
cite one example, he interprets pinD as equivalent to ll’a/tu- 
vtan (the modern Persian Bahman ) he fails to consider that 
the practice of naming human beings after Izedhs —a class of 
heavenly spirits to which Wahuinan belongs—did not arise till 
several centuries after the fall of the Achaemenian Empire. 

Nor is it legitimate to suppose that the names in 
Esther have suffered to any great extent through errors 
of transcription, for the Hebrew (as contrasted with the 
Greek) text of this book is on the whole well preserved, 
and hence there is a reasonable presumption that the 
forms of the names have been accurately transmitted. 

It may be added that several of the subordinate persons are 
mentioned more than once and that the spelling, in such cases, 
remains constant or undergoes merely some insignificant change 
—proof that there has been no artificial assimilation of the 
forms. Thus we find NilSin 1 10 and nj'Qin f 9 (Harbona); 
piCD I1421 a «d pDIO 116 Kt. (Memucan) ; enni jn:G 221 
and enm 6 2 (Bigthan, Terfsh); 23 and 2 8 

15 (Hegai); -jnn 45/9/ (Hathach); chi 5 1014 613 
(Zeresh). In the lists of seven names (1 10 14) and in the list 
of ten (9 7-9) some of the forms are suspiciously like one another. 
This, however, is probably due not to the copyist but to the 
author, who exercised no great care in the invent ion of the 
names. 2 

It is certain that everyone would long ago have 
rejected the book as unhistorical but for its position in 
the Jewish and therefore in the Christian 
4. Moral tone. canon Under no other circumstances 
could the moral tone of the work have escaped general 

1 See his Recherches bibliques (Versailles, ’94), reprinted from 
REJ 2 S. 

2 [On these names see Marq. Fund. 68-73. After noticing the 
connection between Esther and Daniel he reduces the seven 
princes in Esther 1 14 to three (as in Dan. G 3) —viz., ( a ) Carshena, 
( [b ) Sarsathai (?) (in Shethar, Tarshish), and (c) Manisara (in 
Meres, Marsena).] 
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condemnation. It has been well remarked by A. H. 
Niemeyer, a theologian of Halle, that the most respect* 
able character in the book is Vashti, the queen, who 
declines to exhibit her charms before the crowd of revel¬ 
lers. 1 Esther, it is true, risks her life on behalf of her 
people ; but the vindictive ferocity which both she and 
Mordecai display excites our aversion. 

The craving for vengeance — natural enough in a people 
surrounded by enemies and exposed to cruel oppression — per¬ 
vades the whole work, as it pervades the so-called Third Book 
of the Maccabees (cp Maccauees, Third, § 2), which appears 
to have been written in imitation of Esther. Whilst other books 
of the OT, including even Judith, ascribe the deliverance of 
Israel to God, everything in Esther is done by men. 

It was long ago observed that this book, though 
canonical, contains no mention of God. The omission 
is certainly not intentional. It is due to the coarse and 
worldly spirit of the author. The only reference to re¬ 
ligion is the mention of fasting ( 4 16 931). 

Moreover, it cannot be accidental that ‘ Israel,’ the ideal name 
of the nation, is never employed — we read only of‘the Jews.’ The 
author dwells with peculiar pleasure on the worldly splendour 
of his heroes, and he seems quite unconscious of the miserable 
character of the king. It is a curious fact that in this book, 
afterwards so highly esteemed, the word nriU'E, ‘banquet,’ occurs 
no less than twenty times.* 2 

Mordecai’s refusal to prostrate himself before Haman may 
possibly appear to Europeans a proof of manly self-respect ; 
but among the Hebrews prostration implied no degradation, and 
had long been customary not only in tne presence of sovereigns, 
but also in the presence of ordinary men (see Salutations). 
The behaviour of Mordecai is therefore mere wanton insolence, 
and accordingly Jewish interpreters, as well as some early 
Christian authorities, have spent much labour in the attempt to 
devise a justification for it (cp also § 10 a). 

In the Book of Esther the Persian empire is treated 
as a thing of the past, already invested with a halo of 
_ , , romance. The writer must therefore 

0. Bate an ^ave lived some considerable time after 
authorship. / \i exan( ^ er the Great, not earlier than the 
third, probably in the second, century before Christ. 
The book presupposes moreover that the Jews had long 
been ■ scattered abroad and dispersed ’ among the 
nations (38); this idea of a ‘dispersion’ (diacnropa) 
points to the time when large Jewish settlements were 
to be found within the domain of Greek civilisation (see 
Dispersion, § 12/.). The same period is indicated by 
the passage about the conversion of vast multitudes to 
Judaism (927), for such a conception would have been 
impossible even in a romance, until Jewish proselytes 
had become numerous. The most important point, 
however, is that the Gentile hatred towards the Jews 
of the dispersion in consequence of their religious and 
social exclusiveness — a hatred which the Jews fully 
reciprocated — was especially a product of the Hellenistic 
period ; this mutual enmity, which is not to be con¬ 
founded with the older feud between the Palestinian 
Jews and the neighbouring peoples, forms in Esther the 
basis of the whole narrative. Whether it be necessary 
on this account to place the composition of the book 
later than the time of Antiochus Epiphanes is a question 
which we may leave open. 

The language of the work also favours a late date. 
The fact that it contains many Aramaic words, several 
of which were borrowed by the Aramaeans from the 
Persians, might be compatible with a somewhat earlier 
origin ; but the whole nature of the style, which is 
characterised by a certain lack of ease, seems to show 
that the author spoke and thought in Aramaic, and 
had learned Hebrew merely as a literary language. 

If, for example, we compare his diction with the pure and 
simple Hebrew style of the Book of Ruth, the enormous 
difference cannot fail to strike us, and is such as to suggest that 
these writings must he separated by an interval of three 
centuries or more. 

The author of Esther was, of course, acquainted with 
the older sacred literature. In particular, as has been 
shown by L. A. Rosenthal (ZA T\V 15 278 [’95]), 

1 Characteristiken der Bib el ( 2 ), (Halle, ’31) 5 165. 

2 Exactly as often as it happens to occur in all the other 
books of the OT put together—if we exclude five passages 
where it signifies ‘ drink.’ 


he made use of the story of Joseph who, like Haman, 
was chief minister of an ancient empire, and borrowed 
from it not only many isolated expressions but sometimes 
even half a sentence. 

From the fact that Mordecai and Esther are of the 
family of Saul, wljo was not a favourite with the later 
Jews, we may perhaps infer that the author belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin ; a member of the tribe of Judah 
would have been more inclined to represent his hero 
and heroine as descendants of David. 

It has long ago l>een recognised that the purpose of 
the book is to encourage the observance of the feast 
g of Purim among the Jews. The fabulous 

™ * narrative is merely a means to this end ; 

since the end was attained and the story was, at the 
same time, extremely flattering to the national vanity, 
the Book of Esther, in the capacity of a iepbs \byos 
authorising the feast in question, found a place in the 
Jewish canon. 

In reality the origin of the feast is not explained by 
the book and remains altogether obscure. That it was 
primitively not a Jewish feast is shown by the name 
Purim (o'Tib), a word unknown in Hebrew. Unfortu¬ 
nately the meaning is a matter of conjecture. 

According to Esther 37 pur signifies ‘lot,’ in favour of which 
interpretation it. may be urged that, considered as an element 
in the story, it is of no. importance whatever. No such word, 
however, with the meaning required, has yet been found in any 
of the languages from which the name is likely to have been 
borrowed ; nor has any other explanation been offered that is at 
all satisfactory. With respect to this point even the investiga¬ 
tions of Lagarde have led to no definite result 1 (see Purim). 

On the other hand Prof. Jensen’s essay ‘ Elaniitische 
Eigennamen 12 seems to throw some light upon the 
p . story of Esther. This ingenious scholar 

* * clearly proves that Ham man (or Hum man, 
not to mention other variations of spelling) was the 
principal deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) 
the scene of the Book of Esther is laid, and that Marduk 
occupied a similar position among the deities of Babylon. 
As the Elamite Hamman is represented by Haman, the 
Babylonian Marduk is represented by Mordecai, a name 
unquestionably derived from Marduk. In Ezra 22 
( = Neh. 77) we find the name actually borne by a 
Babylonian Jew . 3 In close contrast with the god 
Marduk stood the great goddess Istar , who was wor¬ 
shipped by other Semitic peoples under the name of 
’ Athtar , 'Attar or 'AStart, and is often identified with 
Aphrodite. The later Babylonian form mnCK, Estrd, 
(with the Aramaic termination) was used by the Syrians 
and Mandaites as a synonym of Aphrodite or of the 
planet Venus ; here we have the exact counterpart of 
1 DDN, EstherA Hadassah, the other name of Esther 
(27), which is mentioned quite incidentally and therefore 
seems to be no mere invention of the writer, corre¬ 
sponds to the older Babylonian form Hadasatu , signify¬ 
ing * myrtle ’ and also 4 bride,’ as Jensen has shown. 
Since another word for 4 bride ’ is commonly used as the 
title of another Babylonian goddess, we may hazard the 
conjecture that Istar was also called Hadasatu. Fur¬ 
thermore Vashti is an Elamite deity, probably a goddess. 
Thus Vashti and Haman on the one side, Mordecai and 
Esther-Hadassah on the other, represent, it would seem, 

1 Art. ‘Purlin’ In the Abhandlungen d. Ges. d. IViss . 
Gottingen ('87). Jensen in a letter suggests to the writer of 
this article that pur or bur seems to be an old Assyrian word 
for ‘ stone ’ and that therefore it is possible that the word was 
also used to signify‘lot’ like the Hebrew WlJ, ‘lot,’ which 
originally, no doubt, meant ‘ little stone.’ 

2 WZKM 6 47 f. y 209 /. The writer of the present article 
has moreover made use of some private information from Prof. 
Jensen, but wishes to state explicitly that he has himself no 
independent knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

a The Greek form, A/ardoc/urus (Mo p 5 o\aio<i\ probably 
comes nearer to the original pronunciation than the Massoretic 
’ 3 TT 0 or See Mordecai. 

* In the Thousand and One Nights the famous Shahrazad—a 
Jewess according to Mas'fidi — is, according to l)e Goeje (A 7 >’ 0 *) 
23 316^), no other than Esther. 
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the antagonism between the gods of Elam and the gods 
of Babylon. 

Whether Jensen he justified in identifying Haman's wife Zeresh 
(trit) with Kirisa, who appears in connection with Hamman and 
is presumably his female partner, seems open to doubt ; the 
difference of the initial consonants would not be easy to explain. 
It should be remembered, however, that Zeresh is, after all, 
only a subordinate figure. The other names mentioned above 
agree so closely that the resemblances can hardly be accidental. 

It is therefore possible that we here have to do with 
a feast whereby the Babylonians commemorated a 
victory gained by their gods over the gods of their 
neighbours the Elamites, against whom they had so 
often waged war. 1 The Jewish feast of Purim is an 
annual merrymaking of a wholly secular kind, and it is 
known that there were similar feasts among the Baby¬ 
lonians. That the Jews in Babylonia should have 
adopted a festival of this sort cannot be deemed im¬ 
probable, since in modern Germany, to cite an analogous 
ease, many Jews celebrate Christmas after the manner of 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, in so far at least as it 
is a secular institution. It is true that hitherto no 
Babylonian feast coinciding, like Purim, with the full 
moon of the twellth month has been discovered ; but 
our knowledge of the Babylonian feasts is derived from 
documents of an earlier period. Possibly the calendar 
may have undergone some change by the time when 
the Jewish feast of Purim was established. Or it may 
be that the Jews intentionally shifted the date of the 
festival which they had borrowed from the heathen 
{see Pukim). We may hope that future discoveries 
will throw further light upon this obscure subject.' 2 

Hitherto we have treated the book as a literary unity. 
Certain scholars however— e.g. , Bertheau and Ryssel— 
__ .. hold that the two epistles in the last chapter 
y* but one, as well as the verses connected 
with them (that is to say, 920-28 29-32) are additions by 
a later hand. This view the writer of the present article 
is unable to accept. 

The former piece contains, it is true, a short recapitulation of 
the story; but this is sufficiently explained by the author's desire 
to inculcate the observance of Purim in the strongest terms 
possible ; a later scribe would have had no object to serve by 
the repetition. Nor is it likely that an interpolator would have 
contented himself, in 926, with an implicit allusion to 37. 
Similarly in 9 25 the phrase * when she came ’—for no 

other interpretation is possible—seems natural enough, if the 
author of the book is referring to his heroine; but another 
writer would, surely, in this case, have written the name. 
Had these two pieces been originally independent of the book 
the name Purim would surely not have occurred in them (see 
w. 26 31 f .); that it does occur must appear decisive. When 
isolated from the context, the pieces in question become 
meaningless, and to suppose that they are borrowed from 
another Book of Esther verges on the extravagant. In vocabu¬ 
lary and style they so closely resemble the rest of the book that 
the insignificant deviations which occur (e.g., in 7 >. 28) must he 
ascribed to a difference in the subject matter. The mode of 
expression is doubtless somewhat awkward ; but the same may 
be said of the strange verse, 3 7, which is nevertheless indispens¬ 
able and forms, so to speak, the nucleus of the whole work. 

As early as the year 114 B.c. the Book of Esther 
reached Egypt in a Greek translation. This fact is 
r , attested by the concluding sentence in the 

9. ureeK best MSS f the Greek text . nor have we 
version 

* any reason to doubt the truth of the state¬ 
ment, as has been done for example by B. Jacob. 3 It 
is impossible to see for what purpose such a story could 
have been invented. 

The chief objection brought forward by Jacob, namely that 
the passage above mentioned represents the translation as 
having come from Jerusalem, has no real force ; it is indeed 
said to have been made at Jerusalem ; but the name of the 
translator (Avo-iVaxos IlToAqmatov) at once suggests an Egyptian 
Jew. That the translator was an Egyptian Jew has been elabor¬ 
ately proved by Jacob himself, though his arguments are not 
all equally conclusive. 

1 [Cp Toy, ‘Esther as a Babylonian goddess,’ Xe 7 v Worlds 
<>130-145.} 

2 Cp Br. Meissner in ZDMG 50 296 ff. Human the chief, the 
father of the gods worshipped by the heathen of Harran on the 
27th of the month Tammfiz (Fihrist, 323, /.i) has hardly any 
connection with the Haman of Esther. 

3 Das Duck Esther bei den LXX. (Giessen, ’90), p. 43^ ( = 
ZA TIV 10 279^). 


The Greek text is found in two forms which we shall 
here call A and B (the and a respectively of Lagarde); 
they diverge considerably from one another, but the 
text of B [a] is, as a rule, derived from that of A f/ 3 ], 
the changes being due to careless and arbitrary copyists. 

Only in a few cases does B [a] appear to have preserved older 
readings than the existing MSS of A [/3J. Here, as in other 
books of ©, we occasionally find corrections, in accordance 
with the Hebrew text, which were introduced by scribes at an 
early period, e.g., ’Aojoju^pos (I*) from cTllETiNi instead of the 
doubtless inexact 'Apra^cp^s of the translator, and OvaariV (B) 
from Tiwb instead of ’AotiV. 

The tendency, so common at the present day, to 
overestimate the importance of <5 for purposes of text¬ 
ual criticism is nowhere more to be deprecated than 
in the Book of Esther. It may be doubted whether 
even in a single passage of the book the Greek MSS 
enable us to emend the Hebrew text, which, as has been 
mentioned above, is singularly well preserved. 

A very small number of such passages might perhaps be 
adduced, if the Greek translation had come down to us in its 
original form ; but, as a matter of fact, the text underwent early 
and extensive corruption, so that now it is possibly worse than 
that of any other canonical book in the OT. 

Of great importance are the additions. They fall 
into two classes— (a) Hebraistic pieces, intended to 
j, . supply the lack of religious sentiment (a 
’ ,. 8 a * lack which must have been felt at an early 
* period ; cp above, § 4) or to explain diffi¬ 
culties— e.g. , Mordecai's refusal to prostrate himself 
before Haman. 

Thus we read, in glaring contrast to the original sense of the 
book, that Esther consented with great reluctance to become 
the wife of the uncircumcised king. To this class belong the 
following pieces—the prayer of Mordecai (3 1 ), the prayer of 
Esther (4), the expansion of the first interview between Esther 
and the king (5), the dream of Mordecai (1) and its interpretation 
( 7 ). All this may once have been in Hebrew ; but the hypothesis 
is not probable. 

(b) Pieces written in the Greek rhetorical style—viz., 
the two epistles of the king (2 and 6). 

Here it is stated, among other things, that Haman was a 
Macedonian and desired to transfer the supremacy from the 
Persians to the Macedonians (0 13 ; cp 69). From this passage 
the term ‘ Macedonians’ has found its way into other parts of 
the book ; the allusion doubtless is to the bitter enmity which 
there was between the Jews and their Graeco-Macedonian neigh¬ 
bours, especially at Alexandria. 

In addition to these, we find a few shorter interpolations. 

The form of the book which lay before Josephus 
(about 90 A. D. ) was mainly identical with A f/ 3 ]; but it 

T , , contained a few older readings, some 

11. Josephus s Qf which ma? . be traced in B [a] A11 

the longer interpolations except two 
were known to Josephus. 

Had he been acquainted with the two which refer to Mordecai’s 
dream he would have had little difficulty in adapting them to 
the taste of his educated readers. However, it would not, of 
course, be legitimate to conclude from their absence from the 
text used by Josephus that the two pieces were necessarily 
lacking in all other MSS of the same period. Moreover there 
are in Josephus's account some small additional details. A 
few of these he may himself have invented, in order to point the 
moral of the story; but since there is at least one (relating to 
Esther 222; cp Ant. x 1.64 [Niese, § 207]) which does not 
appear in our texts of the LXX., and yet can scarcely have 
originated with him, we may infer, with tolerable certainty, 
that the copy of Esther used by Josephus contained some 
passages which are found in no extant Greek MS. 

All these materials Josephus treats with his usual 
freedom, softening down or omitting whatever was 
calculated to give offence to educated Greeks and 
Romans. 

Such arbitrary transformations were quite in keeping 
with the unhistorical character of the book. Very 
...... similar tendencies showed themselves 

. ’ 1 10ns among those Jews who spoke Semitic 

m argums. d j a j ects . ^ ut as original text of 
Esther was here preserved from alteration by reason of 
the place which it occupied in the sacred canon, the 
additions and embellishments were confined to the 
Aramaic translation, or else formed matter for separate 

1 Large Arabic numerals are here used to denote the chapters 
of the additional pieces, as distinguished from the original book. 
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works. The additions to the original and literal Targum 
sometimes refer to the same subjects that are treated in 
the additions to the Greek text, though neither work 
has borrowed anything from the other. Some of these 
pieces are of considerable interest, and they are all very 
characteristic of Rabbinical Judaism. 

Not infrequently the interpolations violate our notions of good 
taste and contain much that is at variance with the original 
book. There are moreover lengthy digressions which have no 
real connection with the subject. 


In the so-called Second Targum such digressions are 
especially common, but they occur in the First also. 

The two Targums sometimes differ substantially from one 
another in matters of detail (thus piaa, 1 16, is, according to the 
one, the wicked Haman, according to the other, the wise Daniel, 
which latter view appears also in the Talmud, Meg. 12^); but 
they have very much in common. The relation between them 
cannot be accurately determined until more is known of the 
MSS, which are said to offer great variations of text. Some 
interesting embellishments of the story of Esther, similar to 
those in the Targums and sometimes exactly agreeing with them, 
are to be found in Bab. Talm. Meg* 10 

The reception of the Book of Esther into the canon 
occasioned so much discussion that a few words may 
_ _ ^ ... be allowed on the subject in addition 

13. Canonicity. (Q what has boen said under Ca non 


(§ 4 $/)• So late as the second century after Christ a 
distinguished teacher, Rabbi Samuel, pronounced Esther 
apocryphal ( Meg. 7 a). These theoretical objections 
had no practical effect ; indeed among the mass of the 
Jews the story of the Jewish queen and the Jewish 
prime minister has always enjoyed a special reputation 
for sanctity. With respect to Greek-speaking Christians 
it may be mentioned that Melito of Sardis, for example, 
does not reckon Esther among the canonical books (see 
Eus. HE 426). The Latin Church, since the time of 
Jerome, has rejected at least the later additions. The 
majority of the Syrian Christians went further still. 
Jacob of Edessa (about 700 a.d. ) treats Esther as 
apocryphal (Wright, Catalogue of Syr. MSS in the 
Brit. Mus. , 598 b ). The lists drawn up by the Syrian 
Monophysites do not include it in the canon ; but we 
have no right to infer that the book was never read 
or used by the Christians of Syria. Aphraates (about 
350 A.D.) regards it as an authority, and it is also 
found in ancient MSS, such as the famous Codex Am- 
brosianus (edited by Ceriani), which, however, includes 
several other books universally reckoned uncanonical. 

The Nestorians alone appear to have had, down to modern 
times, no knowledge of the book whatsoever. (Luther formed a 
very just opinion of the Book of Esther; but whilst freely ex¬ 
pressing his disapproval of it he retained it in the canon. Since 
that time it has been regarded as canonical by Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic nations.) See Jaub. op. cit. 241 Jf. 
(’90); Knenen, OndA 2 ), 551^; Zimmern, ZATIV, 10 24177! 
(■90); Wildeboer, Esther , in Nowack's UK] Toy, ‘ Esther as a 
Babyl. Goddess/ New IVorid, 6 130-145. See also references 
above, and cp Purim. Th. N. 


ESYELUS (hcyhAoc [B*A]; h cynoAoc [B«?&], 
icohA [L]), i Esd. 18 RV =2 Ch. 358 Jehiel, 7 . 


ETAM (DEW <mtan [BA]- m [L]). 

i. A town of Judah, mentioned by the Chronicler 
(2 Ch. 116 ; airavi [A] array [B*]) as one of the cities 
of defence built by Rehoboain. In the order of enu¬ 
meration it is placed between Bethlehem and Tekoa. 
It also occurs in <3 of Josh. 1 5 59a (aira/a [A]; cp Di. in 
loc.) with Tekoa, Ephrath or Bethlehem, and Phagor 
(mod. Fdghur between Bethlehem and Hebron). Ac¬ 
cording to Josephus (Ant. viii. 7 3) it was at Etam (rjOa/j.), 
two schoeni from Jerusalem, that Solomon had his well- 
watered gardens (cp Bath-rabbim). This points to the 
neighbourhood of the modern village of Arias, half-an- 
hour S. from Bethlehem, where on the south side of the 
Wady Artas there are some ruins. The lowest of the 
so-called Pools of Solomon, not far off, is fed from 


1 Sal. Posner, Das Targum Risckon zu deni biblischen 
Ruche Esther (’96) gives no great results hut (p. 5) a useful 
review of the midrashic literature. Cp W. Bacher, ‘ Eine 
sudarabische Midrasch compilation zu Esth.’ ( MGIV/, 41 450 ffl) 


a source that is still known as 'Ain ’A tan. See Con¬ 
duits, § 3 ; Etam ii. 

2. A Simeonite town, grouped with AlN {q.v ., 1), 

Rimmon, Tochen, and Ashan (1 Ch. 432), which Conder 
would identify with Khirbet ’Aitun, 8 or 9 m. S. of 
Bet Jibrin. But is the name ea'j; correct? It is not 
given in Josh. 19 7, and is probably a corruption of a 
partly effaced pm py ; if so, En Rimmon, which follows, 
is an unintentional dittogram, inserted by a corrector 
(Che.). (Pesh. in Ch. gives w o v ) 

Bertheau takes a different view (see Ether). 

3. Etam is again mentioned in an obscure genealogy 
in 1 Ch. 43 (aira/j. [A], tjt. [L] ; the name Jezreel alone 
is familiar) where post-exilic families living around the 
Judaean Etam (see above, 1) are apparently referred to. 

For the MT Ct2*y '2N nSx (ovroi na.T€p€<; Tjrap. [L]) various, 
emendations have been proposed : (a) to read *33 instead of '3*4 
(after ©ba), ( \b ) to read 'zu (so RV), or ( c ) to restore 
CO’J/ ’2N Tin ’JT(see Ki. SBOT). A simpler reading is rhv 
CB’J/ ; see Shelah, i. s . A. C. 

ETAM, ROCK OF (DD'l? J&D, htam [BA]. 1 IT .[L], 
&IT&N [Jos. Ant. v. 88]). It was * in the fissure of the 
rock of Etam ’ that Samson is said to have dwelt after 
burning the fields of the Philistines (Judg. 158 n). The 
place was evidently in Judah, and was farther from 
the Philistine border than Lehi (v. 9). Since there was 
a Judahite town of the same name (see Etam, i) it is 
reasonable to suppose (with Stanley, Guerin, Wilson, 
etc.) that the narrator located Samson's rock there. It 
does not follow that more precipitous cliffs may not be 
found elsewhere. We have no right to begin with 
selecting the most striking rock, and then to identify 
this rock with Etam. 

It is not likely that there were two Judahite places called 
Etam. We therefore reject the claims of the great rock near 
'Artfif known as the ’Arak Isma'in (in a wady which is ihe upper 
continuation of the Wady es-Sarar), though the physical con¬ 
ditions perfectly fit the requirements of the story (PEEQ, April 
1896, pp. 162-164; Schick, ZDPV , 1887, pp. 131 Jf.\ ‘The 
cave is approached by descending through a crack or fissure in 
the very edge of the cliffs overhanging the chasm of Wady 
Isma'in. The crack is scarcely wide enough to allow one person 
to squeeze through at a time. It leads down to the topmost of 
a long series of rudimentary steps, or small artificial foot-ledges, 
cut in the face of the cliff, and descending to a narrow rock 
terrace running along the front of the cave, and between it and 
the fragments of massive wall (belonging to an ancient Christian 
coenobium).’ So writes Hanauer ( PEEQ , April 1896, p. 163), 
who in October 1885 guided Schick, the well-known architect, 
to the spot. Such descriptions help us to understand how 
legends like that before us grew up. 

See also Hanauer ( PEEQ Jan. 1886, p. 25), and especially 
Schick, ZDPV , 1887, p. 131 ff. Against Conder’s identification 
of Etam w ith Beit 'A tab (cp Baed.f 2 ^ 161) see Wilson, Smith’s 
DB(-) 1 1004, and Schick, op. cit. Cp Lehi. t. K. C. 

ETERNAL, ETERNITY. For the abstract term 
‘ eternity * there is no word either in OT Hebrew or in 
NT Greek.- Four times, however, the word occurs in 
AV ; and thrice in RV. 

(a) i S. 1629, ‘Also the eternity (nsJ) of Israel will not lie’ 
(AVmg.). The rendering of E V is * strength ’; on the renderings 

of the Vss. see Driver’s note. EV suggests 
1 . OT ‘victory,’ to which RVniff. adds ‘glory.’ The 
References. Tg. suggests ihat the text is corrupt (see Che. 

JQR, April 1899). 

(b) Is. 57 15, ‘ the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity* 

(EV after © [6 KaroiKoiv r'oy aiutva] Vg.) ; |2b’. This vaguely 

grand idea lies outside the biblical conceptions. Most scholars 
(including Del. Di.) prefer ‘that dwelleth for ever’— i.e., who 
is not subject to change (cp Ps. 102 27). 

(c) Jer. 10 10, ‘ he is the living God, king of eternity ’ (AV*ng.) l 
cViy (Theodot. /3a<ri\ei»5 alamos). Here the true sense is. 
‘an ever lasting king’(EV). Ter. 10 1-16 is a post-exilic insertion ; 
the belief in the eternity of God’s kingdom was the foundation 
of the belief in the eternity of the people of Israel. 


1 ©A substitutes in V . 8 (for iv Tpvp.aAi<j tt}s TreVpas) rrapa to>- 
X<ip.app<t> ev rd> o'utjA.cuuj ; cp Eus. TjTap. irapa x ^t M < ^PP t,, (OS 
259 83, cp 122 9). 

2 In MH there are two terms worthy of mention :—nvnsj 
and DSDlp (e.g., CTi>n fUSlp, the eternity of the world, a 
philosophical tenet rejected by the Jewish teachers). 
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(d) Mi. 52 [i], ‘ whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
the days of eternity' (AVnig.; cp © rjp.€pb)v aia>i/o?); oViy 'D'D. 
RV substitutes in the mg., ‘ from ancient days ’; both AV and 
RV give ‘from everlasting’ in the text. The old interpreters 
connected this with the * eternal generation of the Son 1 ; Keil, 
while rejecting this view, still sought to maintain the essentials 
of orthodox tradition, and found a reference to the pre-existence 
of Christ and the revelations of Christ to primitive men. His¬ 
torical sense compels us to assent to RVmg. 

( e ) Is. 96 [5] ‘ Father of Eternity ’ (RV^'S: ), iy In the 

text RV (like AV) has ‘Everlasting Father.’ (Xc.aA narqp roy 
jteAAovros ataii/os, Sym. 7rarijp cuau/os, Aq. 7rarrjp eri). If this 
is correct, it must mean not ‘ possessor of the quality of ever¬ 
lastingness ’ (an un-Hebraic use of the term ‘father’), but ‘one 
who cares perpetually for his people, like a father ’ (cp Is. 22 21). 
The reading may, however, be incorrect (cp Father, and see 
SBOT Is. 210; Heb. text, notes, 89, 195). 

( f) Eccles. 8 11, ‘he hath set eternity in their heart ’ (RVmg.). 
On this rendering, which is hardly natural, see Earth i. § 2 (4). 

Though, however, there is no abstract word for 
eternity, the conception of the endlessness of God 
OT T anc * P ersons or objects protected by 
. 0n ’ him is not wanting. Earlier genera- 

cep ions. t j ons did not dwell on the thought ; 1 the 
catastrophe of the exile forced men to ponder upon it ; 
they found it not only a source of comfort but also the basis 
of an eschatology. From the far-off past to the far-off 
future (oVijny oV'iyD Ps. 9O2; cp. 41 13 [14]), Yahwfe 
was their God. So Dt. 3327 (onp \-]^x ‘the ancient 
God’ ; in the || line, nViy njrn ‘everlasting arms’ ; cp 
Dr. in loc.). So too Is. 40 28, cViy 'nSx ‘an everlast¬ 
ing God ’—an instructive passage, because it shows how 
concrete the Jewish conception of eternity was,—‘ He 
faints not, neither is weary . 1 Eternity meant the most 
intense life. Hence later, ‘ life ’ and ‘ eternal life ’ 
came, in the mouth of Jesus, to be synonymous (see 
e.g. , Mt. 19 16 f ). Thus, having Yahwe as a shepherd, 
the faithful community could look forward to a perpetual 
duration for itself; ‘ this God is our God for ever and ever ’ 
(Ps. 4814), to which, unfortunately enough, MT gives as 
a |! line, ‘ he will be our guide unto death ’ (m! 3 "Sy ).* 2 3 Or, 


to put it in another form, God’s loving-kindness (the 
bond between him and his people) would never fail 
(Ps. 106 1 and often). 

It is a poetical extravagance, however, when the mountains 
and hills are called ‘everlasting ’ (Gen. 49 26 where iy ’Tin should 


be -y ’Tin [Di. etc.] II to D^iy nyziil) : so Dt. 3315, Hab. 36 . 
Is. 54 10 assures us that ‘ the mountains may depart, and the hills 
be removed’ (cp Ps. 46 2 [3]). So in Ps. 89 28[29]^ Yahwe’s 
covenant with David, and in Ecclus. 45 15 his covenant with 
Aaron are said to be * for ever,’ and also ‘ (as lasting) as the days 
of heaven.’ It was no secret, however, that the heavens would 
pass away (Is. 34 4 516 , Ps. 102 26[27]). It is only God whose 
years can absolutely ‘ have no end ’ (Ps. 102 27 [28]). 

Thus we get two Heb. terms for endless duration : (a) D^iyt*?! 
and (/>) nyl^l. The two terms are combined in ny 'DViyiJ? 
o TT a u Torma (Is- 45 17), 1 to ages of continuance ’ a = ‘ world 
without end ’ (EV). To these we must add 
( c ) n 33 and ( d) D’JT ?| 7 K. ( a ) D^iy, ‘age,’ can be' used in a 


limited sense, as when a slave who refuses to leave his master is 
said to become his servant ‘forever,’ cSu’S ei * TOV a“*>va) or 
when a loyal subject says to the king, ‘ Let my lord live for 
ever.’ 4 So, in strongly emotional passages, ‘for ever,’ 


1 In Gen. 2133 (To) we read that in Beersheba Abraham 
invoked Yahwe as D7* y (0 0 eos al<o 1/105, EV ‘ the Everlasting 
God ’). If the text is right, this should mean ‘ the ancient God ’ 
(Ba., von Gall) and the writer will imply a reproof to some of his 
contemporaries (cp Dt. 29 26125] 32 17). ‘ Everlasting God ’ is in¬ 
appropriate here. Most probably, however oViy 'oldm should be 
p'?y, 'elyon (Gen. 14 18-20) — i.e., ‘Most High.’ So Renan. [A 
similar emendation, ’HflD ‘ gates of the Most High, maybe 
suggested for Ps. 2479. The phrase ‘everlasting (or, eternal) 
God’, however, is certainly right in Is. 40 28 (□'riy 'fT 7 X, 0 eos 
aluwo?), and Rom. 1626(tov aiuivtov 6eov, unique in NT)]. 

2 See Alamoth. 

3 0 , however, has simply ews ro 0 aiwi/os. Perhaps we should 
read D’D^iyiy. 

4 Probably, however, such a phrase includes a reference to the 
dynasty of the king. Not impossibly, too, it implies a popular 

belief that kings were privileged after death to join the company 


can be used of a state of things which may some day be altered 
(e.g., Is. 32 147c ; cp 42 14, where RV renders cSiyD ‘ long time ’). 

(c) nS 3 or nxj 1 ?, too, need not mean ‘ for ever.* We can some¬ 
times render 4 * uninterruptedly,’as when the psalmist, expostu¬ 
lating with Yahwe, says, ‘ How long wilt thou forget me (nsj) 
uninterruptedly?’ (Ps. 13 1 [2]). 

(d) C'iT ‘ length of days,’ is of course ambiguous. 

In Ps. 214 [5] 91 16 the context shows that ‘everlasting life’ is 
really meant; whether for the pious community or for the 
pious individual, is a question for exegesis. So in Ps. 23 6 the 
‘dwelling in the house of Yahwe’ spoken of is an endless one; 
where would be the happiness if death or the * foot of pride ’ 
(Ps. 36 11) could one day work a sad change? 

(c) ini 717 ^ ‘ for successive generations or ages,’ || D^iyS (Ps. 
89 1 [2] 4 [5] 102 12 [13] 146 10 etc.). 

In the NT we have aiwvios (often), with which ets 
Tbv aiwva and et’s robs aluvas are to be grouped, 1 and 

4 NT Terms twlce { Rom * 1 20 Jude 6 ) &t8ios. RV 
and Tdpn* P refers ‘eternal’ to ‘everlasting’ for 
ana iaeas. Mvtos . for dWl0f ( AV «eternal ’ in 

Rom., ‘everlasting’ in Jude) it gives ‘everlasting.’ 
This arises from a sense that far) aiwvios in the NT is 
or may be more than ‘endless life.’ cViy ’*n> EV 
‘everlasting life’ (Dan. 122 0 fa}) atwvios), comes to 
mean ‘life of (the Messianic) age,’ and includes all 
Messianic blessings (so e.g. , Jn. 3 15 ; cp vv. 35). The 
later Jewish literature preferred the expression ‘ the life 
of the coming age’ because of its clear-cut distinction 
between the run D^iy— i-e. , the present dispensation—and 
the K2n D^iy — i.e. , the Messianic ‘age’ (cp Mk. IO30 
Lk. IS30, Heb. 2s 65). See Eschatology, § 82 ff., 
also Earth i. § 3. 

Among the notable phrases of NT are k6Xcl<tls aluvios 
Mt. 2546, RV ‘eternal punishment’ ; 8Xe6pos aiuvLos, 
2 Thess. 1 9, RV ‘ eternal destruction ’ ; and 81a 
TrvetificiTos aiiovlou, Heb. 9 14, RV ‘ through the eternal 
Spirit.’ On the first two compare Eschatology, § 98. 
The phrase rrvevpja. a’uhviov has to be taken in connection 
with the preceding phrase (v. 12) aioovta Xvrpuxns. The 
high priest could, according to the Law, obtain for the 
Jewish people only a temporary ‘ redemption,’ for the 
bulls and goats whose blood he offered had but a 
temporary life ; but Christ ‘ entered in once for all by 
means of his own blood,’ and his life is not temporary, 
but eternal, or, which is the same thing, his * spirit ’— 
his c”n nn—is unlimited by time, is eternal. For 
Christ ‘has been made (high priest) according to the 
power of an indissoluble life,’ Kara dtjvap.iv farjs 
aKaraXtirov (Heb. 7 16). 

Thus the word commonly used for ‘eternal’ in NT 
means (1) endless (2) Messianic. In the Fourth Gospel 
and in the First Epistle of John, however, we find a 
noteworthy development in the sense of altbvios. The 
word seems there to refuse to be limited by time- 
conditions altogether, far) aiuvios is represented, some¬ 
times indeed as future (Jn. 627 1225 414 36), but more 
generally as already present (Jn. 173 and other pass¬ 
ages; cp 11 26/. 851). This is akin to the view ex¬ 
pressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to 
which the dvvd/ieis fx^XXovros ai&vos may be ‘ tasted * 
even now (Heb. 65). ‘Eternal life,’ thus viewed, is 
indeed 7) 5 vtws far) ‘ the life which is [life] indeed ’ 
(1 Tim. 619 RV). It is one of the most noteworthy faults 
of TR that it substitutes for this fine reading the 
ordinary term aiwvios, ‘everlasting,’ ‘eternal.’ 

T. K. C. 

ETHAM (DnN; Syr. At ham, Ar. It ham, Copt. 
O0OH and Boy 0 AN [var. Boy 0 Ai]; etham). 

0 ’s readings are : in Ex. 13 20, oOop. [BAFL], r)0av [jn’N], Aq. 
Sym. Theod., etc.; in Nu. 33 6f. fiovOav [BAFL] for original 

of the divine ones (d'h^r lit. ‘sons of Elohim’). Our 
knowledge of the popular Israelitish beliefs is too slight to permit 
us ever to dogmatize about them. The influence of the neigh¬ 
bouring nations must ; however, have tended to the production 
of a belief in the quasi-divinity of kings. 

1 Note also the deeply felt expression els tt d<ras Tas yeyeas tou 
aiwvos T<t)v dl(x)v<t)v (Eph. 3 21). See RV^g. 
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jSouda/x [cod. 58 in v. 6]; in Nu. 33 8 BAL om., but BabAF read 
a vtoI (see below). 

The second station of the Israelites at the Exodus, 
situated at the 'end (n*p) of the wilderness’ (Ex. 
1320 Nu. 336 ). Thus it was the last city on properly 
Egyptian ground, and therefore (being also near the 
straight road to Philistia ; Ex. 13 17) to be sought at 
the E. end of the Wady Turn Hat and near the (North¬ 
ern?) shore of the Crocodile (Timsdh) Lake. There 
is no proof whatever of the various identifications with 
Bir Abu-Rfik (Schleidcn), Bir Maktal (Ebers ; spelled 
Bir Mahdal, in Bred.), Bir Sues (Hengstenberg), places 
which are, besides, all situated in the desert, partly E. 
of the Red Sea. Why Daphnre-Tahpanhes (Brugsch), 
cannot be Etham, is shown elsewhere (Exodus i. § 13 ). 
The name crux reminds us strongly of chs (sec Pithom), 
and if we follow 0 ‘s text in Num. [* = cnia] 1 the identity 
is very plausible (Sharpe, Wellh.). If Pithom is the 
same as modern Tell el-Mashuta, it was indeed the 
last city of Goshen, which has, at the E., room only for a 
few villages and fortifications (about 10 miles to Lake 
Timsah).- This identification therefore is highly prob¬ 
able. Otherwise, we might suppose a neighbouring 
place called after the same local god, Atftm , Ethom .' 3 
The name of this place might also have been abridged. 
'Phis, however, is less probable, and unnecessary. Other 
Egyptological explanations cannot be upheld . 4 See 
Exodus i. § io/, Goshen i. § 2, Succoth, Pithom. 

W. M. M. 

ETHAN ([HNS ; * lasting, strong * ; <m0am [BL], 

<M0AN [A]). 

t. An Ezrahite, whose wisdom was excelled by 
Solomon’s, 1 K. 431 [ 5 ii] (yaidav [BA], 427 ; so also 
in 0 B of Jer. 50 ( 27 ) 44)* The true reading of the 
passage, which of course determines the explanation, 
is considered elsewhere (see Mauol, Heman). 0 b , 
which calls Ethan rbv ^apeirqu ( 0 A e^parjXirrjv, cp 
Pss. 88 /), very possibly considered him to be an 
Edomite (cp Job 42 17 c, 0 B N C ), Edom being renowned ! 
for its wise men (Jer. 40 7). To the Chronicler, however, 
this view was unacceptable. Ethan (and not only he, but 
also the wise men who in 1 K. 431 [ 5 n] are mentioned 
with him) must be of an Israelitish stock. The question 
of his age, too, must be cleared up. Hence in 1 Ch. 26 
not only Zimri (or Zabdi), but also Ethan, Heman, Cal- 
col, and Dara are sons of Zerah, the son of Judah. Thus 
1 K. 431 [ 5 n] receives a thoroughly new interpretation. 
To this Judahite Ethan it is possible — possible but 
hardly probable—that the author of the heading of 

1 The prefixed P would not be the Egyptian article (Knobel- 
Dillmann) but p(ei), ‘house, place’ (cp Pithom, Pi-ijeseth). 
©’s transliteration 0 conforms to the rule that Egyptian 
P+w is rendered by Gk. 0. This p (‘house’) is sometimes 
omitted, like the Hebrew equivalent Beth. [As another ex¬ 
planation of the 0 of 0ou0ar, H. A. Redpath suggests that perhaps 
ii is a reproduction of the prep. 2 on the first occurrence of the 
name repeated in the second verse. \ 

2 No argument can be drawn from the fact that the adjoining 
desert is called ‘desert of Etham’ in Nu. 338 (P), but ‘desert 
of Shur ’ in Ex. 15 22 (E). The two frontier places are different. 
Note especially that the strange ‘of Etham ’ is omitted by ©b 
( but BabAFL read avrot — i.c., cn). 

3 Pap. Anast. vi. 4 15 speaks of the fort (htmu) of king blcrncp- 
tah which is (at ?) 7 \uyku , ‘ E. of Petom of Merneptah which is 
(at?) Etthu.' It is notj however, clear whether this would be 
another Pithom, or, as is more natural, that built by Raineses 
II. (see WIIM. As. n. Etir. 135) which would, as a royal city, 
change its name. On the Thou (?) of the I tin. Ant ., see Pithom. 

4 The comparison with Egyptian hint (closing) ‘fortress, fort,’ 
from the root which in Coptic becomes sotem ‘ to shut,’ is quite 
impossible. Anast. v.20 1 mentions a ‘fortress’ (fei/nu) near 
T{tiyku (cp preceding note); but no city with this name can 
be found. We are equally precluded from comparing the 
Coptic tom , ‘to close’; with the article this would be p-tdm, 
‘the closing.’ Naville (Pithom, 28 Jf.) compares the name 
A-du-ma of the ‘ Bedawi-tribes ’ mentioned in Anast. vi. 4 14, 
in which all recent writers have rightly seen the name Edom. 
The dental forbids the identification with Etham. (The alleged 
name Adima reads Kad-tna ; see Kedemah.) Besides, Etham 
must be an Egyptian place,—not several journeys E. in the 
wilderness. 


ETHBAALi 

Ps. 89 ( atdav [BNJ, atfia v [R], atOajx [T]), ascribed the 
composition of that psalm. It is much more natural 
to assume that he meant the eponym of the post-exilic 
Ethan-guild of temple-singers (see 2). 

Jastrow (Beit. z. Ass. 3, Heft 2; cp Bet. Bab. and Ass. 
519) identifies the Ethan of 1 K. 431 [5n] with the mythic 
Babylonian Etana (the hero with whom the mythic eagle allied 
itself, and who took flight for heaven clinging to the eagle's 
breast, but fell to earth with the eagle and died —unlike the 
Elijah of the noble Hebrew legend). 1 He assumes this largely 
on the ground that the names of Ethan’s companions in r K. 
4 3 r [5 1 1]— viz., Heman, Calcol, and Darda — appear to be non- 
Hebraic, and suspects that Bahylonian references may also be 
found to these three names. It is a part of this theory that 
Etana, like Ethan ; means ‘strong.’ Etana is not, however, 
renowned for his wisdom, and ‘ Ethan ’in 1 K. i.c. may be due 
to corruption (see Mahol). 

2. ( aida/j. [n in 1 Ch. 15 17], atdav [B in 1 Ch. 15 17 19, 
and N in 1 Ch. 1 5 19]), son of Kishi or Kusiiaiah 
( q . v .), the head of one of the ‘ families’ which had the 
hereditary office of temple musicians and singers (1 Ch. 
644 [29] 10x7 19) also called Jedutiiun ( q . v .). In 
appearance this is an altogether different Ethan from 
the preceding ; but the appearance is illusory. From 
a critical inspection of the narratives the truth appears 
to be this. On a re-organisation of the guilds of singers 
in late post-exilic times the authorities of the temple 
looked out for nominal founders of those guilds belong¬ 
ing to Davidic and Solomonic times. One older name 
—that of Asaph ( q.v., 3 ) —was retained; to this two 
fresh ones—viz. Heman and Ethan (or Jeduthnn)—were 
added. These names were derived from 1 K. 431 [ 5 n]. 

A threefold assumption was made : (1) that the persons so 
called were Israelites, (2) that they were singers, and (3) that 
they were contemporaries, of David. As to (1), mtN has no 
doubt the meaning of ‘native’ (Lev. 1629), and in the headings 
of Pss. SS and S9 ©b^art renders ‘ Ezrahite ’ by t<rpa7jA[e]i- 
tj( cp ©a of 1 K. 427). As to (2), if Solomon sang to perfection, 
Heman and P2than who vied with him must, it seemed, have been 
eminent singers. As to (3), a possible interpretation of 1 K., i.c., 
no doubt favours the view that all three were contemporaries. 
We have seen already that it was one great object of the circle 
to which the Chronicler belonged to make the past a reflection 
of the present. 

A little earlier it would have sufficed to make Heman 
and Ethan Israelites. In post - Nehemian times it 
was thought a matter of course that these two great 
singers should have been Levites. Hence Ethan is 
placed by the Chronicler among the Merarite Levites 
(iCh. 644). The one psalm, 2 however ( 89 ), which is 
ascribed to Ethan (or to the guild named after him) 
describes him simply as 'the Ezrahite.’ Either this is 
a slip of the memory, or the old name was still regarded 
as the highest title (see 1). See Genealogies i. § 7. 

3. Son of Zimmah and father of Adaiah in the second gene¬ 
alogy of Asaph, 3, x Ch. 6 42 [27] (atOav [B], ovpi [A], rjdap. f L]). 
In the first genealogy the name is Joah (3). It is noticeable 
that in the second pedigree a certain Ethni (q. 7 >.) b. Zerah 
is mentioned. This gives a new view of the relation between 
Ethan and Asaph. As Wellhausen remarks, the same elements 
occur again and again in these chapters of Chronicles in 
different connections ; consistency would have been too great 
a hindrance to the idealism of the writer (ProlM), 220f). 

4. See Ecanus. t. K. C.—S. A. C. 

ETHANIM (D':nxn, i.e. '[month of] perennial 
streams’ ; cp D 3 HN PIT in Ph.; A 0 &MCIN [B], -n6IA\ 
[A], -n [L]) f 1 K. 82. See Month, §§ 2, 5. 

ETHANUS (hthaxvs), 4 Esd. 1424 RV, AV Ecanus. 

ETHBAAL (WsHN, ‘with Baal,’ § 22 ; cp Itti-Bel, 

* with Bel,’ the name of the father of the first Sargon, 

and €i 0 o)B<\Aoc. below, =^P2ij ? lN, ' with him is 
Baal ’ ; ie 0 eB< 5 «NA [B] t i<\B- [A], ie0B. [L]), king of 
the Sidonians, and father of Jezebel the wife of Ahab 
(1 K. 16 3 x f ). 

According to Josephus {c. Ap. 1x8; quoting Men¬ 
ander), Eithobal (E/0w/3a\os), a priest of Astarte, placed 
himself on the throne of Tyre by murder, 50 or 60 
years after the time of Etpio/ios or Hiram ( q . v ., 1). 

1 See Maspero, Dawn of Civ., 698 ff.\ Harper, Beit. z. Ass. 
2391 Acad., Jan. 17, March 21, 1891. 

2 ©a ascribes Ps. 88 [871 also to Ethan (aiflap). 
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With the same writer (Ant.v iii. 13 a) we may safely 
identify this king with the Ethbaal of i K. 

1 Sidonians ’ is used in the wider sense for ‘ Phoenicians.’ The 
name also occurs on the Taylor-cylinder as Tuba’lu (king of 
Sidon), A‘B 2 91 ; cp M‘Curdy, I fist., Proph., Mon. 2 276. See 
Phoenicia. T. K. C. 

ETHER pni’), a place in the Negeb of Judah, men¬ 
tioned between Libnah and Ashan (Josh. 15 42, i 0 &k 
[B, see below], <\0ep [AL]), but also assigned to Simeon 
( 197 , ie0ep [B], Be. [A], ecep [L]). It is evidently 
the Athach to which, according to MT of 1 S. 30 30, 
David sent a part of the spoil of Ziklag, and (J 3 B actually 
reads i 0 a/c = -;ny in Josh. l.c. 

In Josh. 19 j, however, 0, like MT, supports ‘ Ether.’ In || 
list of Simeonite villages in 1 Ch. 432 Bertheau is of opinion that 
Ether (which he prefers to Athach) is represented by Etam. 
This, however, is probably a mistake (see Etam i., 2). Ether 
is a corruption of Athach, which is most certainly represented in 
1 Ch. {l.c.) by Tochen, and Etam can be accounted for otherwise. 

Possibly both Athach and Tochen are corruptions of 
a third word—Anaboth. See Anab, Athach. 


T. K. C. 

ETHIOPIA in EV is the equivalent of CM3, repre¬ 
senting the AiOionta or Ai&We? (originally ‘burnt,’ i.e ., 
1. Form ‘dusky-faced ones’) of 0, and the ^Ethiopia of 
I Vg.; as rendering the name of the son of Ham 

01 name. (<~; en> 10 6-8 I Ch. Is-10), ^3 is always transliterated 
(Cush; X ov 0 [E Gen. 107], C/tus)\ 'chs, ‘Ethiopian,’ 

Jer. 1323, etc., RV ‘Cushite’in Nu. 12 1 (0 Akhorrio-cra), etc.; see 
Cush i., § 2, Cushi, 3. The Hebrew name is found also in Ass. 
Kiisu ; 1 in Persian trilingual inscriptions, Bab. Kuht is rendered 
by Pers. Kusiya, ‘ the Cushites.’ The Semites, evidently, bor¬ 
rowed the name from Egypt. There the earliest form is in dyn. 
12, Kls (like t»‘x;) 2 ; later the defective orthography AT, AT/, 3 is 
common, but even the Coptic form 66OOO.J. €600 0) (Boh. 
60UKc)), written 'X’Jin Demotic and later hieroglyphics (ireKvcris 
in Gk. transliteration as proper name), ‘ Ethiopian,’ betrays the 
middle consonant by the euphonic Aleph protheticum, pointing 
to Ek'ofij). The Semitic, form comes from a late vulgar pro¬ 
nunciation Ko$, which omits the middle radical. -1 

In the time of dynasty 12 the name Kush seems to 
have designated a tribe occupying southern Nubia. 

2 Meaning - ^ ar as we can ciet:ern ^ ne th e territory 
of the tribe in question, 5 it began some- 
. p . what N. of the second cataract. About 
* 1500, the annals of Thotmes III. still 

retain the traditional distinction of N. and S. Nubia as 
lVawat (a name not much known after 1000 B.c. ) and 
K{o)si; but KoI, the larger part of the country, then 
commonly gives its name to Nubia in general. 

Later, Ekq)osi, ‘ Kushite,’ completely displaced the earlier 
term nehesi (i.e., Eastern-African, including Hamites as well 
as Negroes, although used by preference of the most character¬ 
istic African race— i.e., the Negro—exactly as the Gk. Aidioxf/). 
The Hebrew writers too knew that Kush was the 


country S. of Egypt (Judith lio), beginning at Syene 

3. In Palestine. 7' ™° re “ actl - v ; al " ve the 

island of Philse. How far S. it ex¬ 
tended in the vast regions- on the White and the Blue 
Nile, they knew of course as little as the Egyptians. 
Whilst the Greeks, however ( e.g , . , Homer), had the most 
erroneous ideas on the position and extent of Ethiopia 
(sometimes they extended it as far as India !), the Pales¬ 
tinians, like the Egyptians, clearly distinguished Kush 
from the African coasts of the Red Sea (Punt or Put, 
q.v .). The list of provinces of Darius I. even dis¬ 
tinguished Kus , Put, and the Many a tribes (Egyptian 
Mazoy) named between these two. Kush, therefore, 
must be limited to the Nile valley and not be identified 
geographically with the vague Greek term Aldioiria . 6 


1 Once Kusu , Knudtzon, Gebete an den Sonnengott, no. 68. 



LD 2 122, Petrie, Season , 340 —h>si, 
Abyd. 3926, etc. 


w 


r~v t ~i 

4 A hamzeh, to adopt the terminology of Arabic grammar. 

5 Cp Brugsch, AZ ’82, p. 30. 

0 To apply the term to Abyssinia is strikingly erroneous, for 
Abyssinia was never subject—and hardly even known—to the 
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[The meaning of ‘ beyond the rivers of Cush ’ (Is. 18 1 Zeph. 3 10) 
is not altogether clear. Both passages appear to be very late ; 
they cannot be used as authorities for the geographical views of 
Isaiah and Zephaniah. In Zeph., l.c., we must render 
'from beyond,’ implying that the region beyond the streams of 
Cush was one of the most distant points from which the dis¬ 
persed Jews would be restored to Palestine. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, say that Cush is always distinctly represented as one of 
the remotest countries. It is mentioned quite naturally in con¬ 
nection with Egypt in Ps. 68 31 [32] Is. 20 3 5 Ezek. 30 4 Nah. 39. 
(Whether Ps. 87 4 Is. 433 45 14 may he added, is matter for in¬ 
quiry.) Great caution is necessary in discussing the references 
to Cush (see Cush i., § 2, Cushan, Cushi, 3). More than one 
ethnic name seems to have been written ***3 ; hence the distress¬ 
ing confusions which have arisen. On the difficult prophecy in 
which.the Ethiopian Cushites appear to be described (Is. 18) 
there is difference of opinion ; cp Che. SBOT {Isaiah, Heb.), 
who recognises the corruptness of the text and seeks to correct 
it; see also Cush i., § 2]. 

The Egyptians knew the country in earliest times 
under the name Hnt, ‘ the South ’ (also Knsti), using 

4 History * Vawat originally of a central district. 

It was not exactly tributary; 1 but the 
pharaohs sent trading expeditions thither— e.g., one with 
300 asses of burden to Ama(m), near, or S. of, Khartum 
(Egypt, § 47). They derived much of their timber for 
large ships from the forests of central or S. Nubia, or 
even had the ships built on the spot with the assistance 


Fig. i.—H ead-dress of Ethiopian king. After Lepsius. 

of the Nubian chiefs. In war-time these chiefs furnished 
thousands of archers to the pharaoh. This barbarous 
Negro country, therefore, seems to have been completely 
under Egyptian influence. Its conquest was undertaken 
by the kings of dyn. 12 (Egypt, § 50). The K'osi 
people, now first mentioned, seem to have been more 
warlike than the tribes of the N. ( Wawat), so that 
Usertesen III. had to fix his strongly fortified frontier 
at Semneh (about 21 0 32' N. lat.). Though apparently 
independent during the Hyksos period, Nubia was again 
made subject after 1600 B.c. by ’Ahmose (Ahmes) 1 . 
and his successors, and remained so down to about 
1100 B.c. The southernmost traces of an Egyptian mili¬ 
tary post have been found at Ben Naga (Naka), near the 
sixth cataract (see Egypt, after col. 1208, map no. 1); 
and slave-hunting expeditions may have extended even 
more to the S. The Nile valley seems to have been con¬ 
tent to remain tributary without giving Egypt trouble. 
The many wars in ' vile Nubia’ (Ks hst) were probably 
merely slave-hunting expeditions in the S., or punitive 
raids upon the rapacious desert-tribes (the Anti or 
Trog(l)odytes 3 in the N., the Mazoy (or Masoy) near 
Sennar (see above)). The banks of the Nile, therefore, 
were covered not only with military forts but also with 
temples and Egyptian colonies. Although the Egyptian 
elements were absorbed without leaving many traces in 
the language or the racial type, the country became to a 
certain extent civilized. The government was in the 
hands of a viceroy (residing ' at the holy mountain ’ in 

kings of Egypt or of Napata-Ko5. The general Greek expression 
(rendered Iteoppeyd) was limited to Abyssinia by the scholars of 
Aksum, a limitation that has caused very great confusion in 
modern literature. 

1 An official says, ‘ Never could any work be done (before me) 
in the region around Elephantine with only one war-vessel’ 
(inscr. of ‘ Una,’ l. 41). The earliest expedition recorded is that 
of king Snefru(i) of dyn. 4, who is said, on the stone of Palermo, 
to have brought 7000 men and 200,000 animals as booty from 
Ethiopia. 

2 Mariette’s results, however, in his Listes Glographiques, 
rest on absurd identifications of the names recorded by Thut- 
mosis III. 

3 ‘ Trogodytes ’ seems better attested than ‘ Troglodytes.’ 
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Napata) 1 who had the title t royal son of Kos.' 2 
The tribute and products of the country were chiefly 
gold (rarely, wrought gold), precious red stones, ostrich 
feathers, leopard skins, cattle, live monkeys, ivory, ebony, 
some incense, etc. (cp Herod. 397114). 

We find Nubia an independent kingdom in dyn. 22. 
It seems that the high-priestly family at Thebes when 
yielding to the power of the Tanitic pharaohs (Egypt, § 
61/.) had fled to the southern provinces 
? a * A and there founded an independent state. 

P*yr° 11 ‘ °* ^ ew countr * es °f antiquity was the 

Ethiopia. theocratic ideal of the priesthood realised 
as completely as in this new ecclesiastical kingdom of 



Napata. Every affair of state was directed by oracles 
of Anion ; even the king was elected from certain royal 
descendants in a way very similar to that described in 
1 S. 10 19, and if the priests were dissatisfied with the king, 
they simply communicated to him an oracle that he should 
leave the throne (or even commit suicide). 3 The priest¬ 
hood seems to have enjoyed a wealth quite dispropor¬ 
tionate to the resources of the country. No wonder 
that the discontented Egyptian priests of later times 
described pious Ethiopia to the Greeks (especially 
Herodotus) as the most ideal of lands, where people 
lived in unexcelled orthodoxy, and, consequently, in 
Utopian wealth and power. This new kingdom does 
not seem to have extended very far up the White Nile ; 
its frontiers in N. Kordofan and Sennar are unknown ; 
the nomadic desert-tribes between the Nile and the Red 
Sea could not be tractable subjects. Thus it does not 
seem to have included much outside of the narrow Nile 
valley from Philae to Khartum, which is a poor country, 
not admitting of much agriculture. With such meagre 
resources, Kush could never hold its own against united 
Egypt. The unfavourable political conditions of Egypt 
however, allowed the king of Kos to occupy S. Egypt 

1 Npt , N£y, a name meaning in the language of the country 
something like ‘ bank of the river.' For the incorrect identifi¬ 
cation with Pji, see Memphis. 

2 Strangely, his province seems sometimes to have included 
the frontier districts of Egypt as far as Eileithyia (el-Kab). 

3 The best account, with a few exaggerations, of this strange 
state of things is found in Diodorus. A singular fact is that the 
king’s mother was for the most part co-regent—a trace of the 
matriarchy so prevalent in E. Africa. 
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with Thebes soon after 800 n. C., and king P'anhy could 
even attempt to subjugate the rest of the disunited 
counties, about 750 (see Egypt, § 65 ; on the more suc¬ 
cessful conquest bySabako, on Sabatako [or Sebichos?] 
and T(a)harko [see Tirhakah], ib. , § 66 a). Nah. 39 
refers to this period; Jer. 469 Ezek. 3O4 ( 38 s, very 
strange) refer to Ethiopian mercenaries in Egypt rather 
than to the past period of the 25th dynasty. Zeraii (5) 
and So {qq.v.) do not belong here. The strange 
anomaly of Nubia as a great empire, which even tried 
to stop the progress of Assyria in Asia, did not last 
very long. For the Ethiopians to hold even Egypt 
was too hard a task. The last attempt to regain it 
was made by Tantamen 1 in 667. He tells us in a long 
inscription how, encouraged by a dream, he easily 
conquered Egypt to Memphis; but he does not tell 
of his subsequent defeat. The ascendancy of dyn. 
26 shut the Ethiopians out completely. 

On several cases of unfriendly contact with the Ethiopians 
under Psametik (I. and II.?) ana Apries, see Egypt, §§ 67-69. 
The kings Atirunras, Asparuta ( circa 600 b.c.) and several 
named P'anhy are mentioned. One surnamed Arura was 
dethroned by Harsiot(ef); these two kings and their successor 
Nastasen(n), who records great victories over the southern 
peoples, reigned about 400. During the whole Persian period 
the kingdom of Kush was tributary to the Persian kings (cp 
Esth. 11 8 f), having been subjugated by Cambyses in 524. 
The Ptolemies also had at least a strong influence in Napata. 2 
Under Ptolemy IV. 3 king Erkamen(’Epyaf*«Vr)s) had the courage 
to refuse the abdication demanded of him by the priests, and 
broke the power of the clergy by a great slaughter in Napata. 

The southern residence Meroe (Eth. originally 
Benia ; cp mod. Begerauie ?) came more into pro- 
, .. minence from the time of Ergamenes 

5 . Meroe was not> however, the founder), 

as capital. Q n t ^ e j oss t h e Dodekaschoenus dis¬ 
trict (ending at Pnubs or Hierasycaminus) 4 to Ptolemy 



Fig. 3.—One of the pyramids of Meroe. After Hoskins. 


V. Epiphanes (fragmentary report of the war in Agath- 
archides), see Egypt, § 71. The kingdom now sank 
more and more in culture (art, architecture, hiero- 

1 Written Tanwati-Amen ; in Assyrian pronunciation, Tan- 
damani; in a Greek tradition disfigured to Tementhes. Kipkip, 
where he fled according to ASur-bani-pal, cannot be identified. 

2 The war of Ptol. I. Soter with the Blemmyans (Diod. iii. 62 
is a strange confusion of the interior and the coast of Ethiopia), 
the Nubian tribute (?) at the coronation of Ptol. II., the imitation 
of Ptol. III.’s name by Erkamen and his successor Azahramen 
prove this. 

3 See Mahaffy, Ent/>. of the Ptol. 273, on the emendation of 
“Ptolemy II.” 

4 This district paid tithe to the Isis of Philae and seems to 
have formed, sometimes, a kind of neutral zone between Ethiopia 
and Egypt. 
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glyphic inscriptions, become indescribably barbarous) 
and in power. An attack on Egypt 1 by the one-eyed 
queen Kandake (see Candace) caused her defeat by 
C. Petronius in 24 B.c., the Roman occupation of the 
Dodecaschcenus, and the destruction of Napata. This 
shattered the weak empire, and although Nero’s spies 
exaggerated in reporting that Meroe was in ruins (some 
later buildings are found there), only a shadowy remnant 
of the old kingdom seems to have subsisted on the Blue 
Nile. 

It may be mentioned that the Egyptians figured the inhabitants 
of Kush as negroes—among them a minority of reddish-brown 
( i.e ., Hamitic?) tribes. The settled Cushites 
6 - Ethnology of the independent period seem to have been 

Of Nubia. rather pure negroes 2 (contrast Gen. 106), most 
probably akin (but not all directly) to the modern 
Nuba (not to the Hamitic Bedja or Beda), who speak a language 
of the Nilotic 3 type. The population s the southern part may 
have been somewhat different. Certainty as to this depends on 
the decipherment of some inscriptions in as yet unknown char- 
acters ? 4 and representing evidently the vernacular language in 
opposition to the Egyptian writing of the priests. The Romans, 
after Augustus, speak only of the independent tribes of the 
Nubae or Nobades on the Nile, the rapacious Blemmyes and 
Megabari in the East. They gave much trouble to the Romans, 
who had to suhsidise the Nobadians. Beginning with ihe latter, 
they were converted to Christianity only in the sixth century. 
In the district around the ruins of Meroe arose the Christian 
kingdom of Aloa. 5 This and the Nobadian kingdom held their 
own against the Mohammedans down to the Middle Ages. 

W. M. M. 

ETH-KAZIN, AV Ittah-Kazin (pyg njJP ; ttoAin 
KATACCM [B], TT. KACIM [A], KAI CIN [L]), a landmark 
of the frontier of Zebulun, mentioned after Gath-hepher 
and before Rimmon-methoar (Josh. 1913). If AV is 
right in taking the final letter in rmy as radical, we might 
with Haldvy (/As., 6th ser., 8552) render ‘ Athd is lord ’ 
(cp the deity Athd in Atargatis) ; but the form of the 
Hebrew name is open to suspicion (cp 0). The nn in 
nny may be due to the neighbourhood of nn:. Most 
probably we should read ' city (of),’ following €> BA ; 
perhaps too pyp, ‘magistrate,’ should rather be vsp,— 
i.e., Kasiu, an old divine name. 6 The same name may 
be probably found in Hirata-Kazai (or Kasai) mentioned 
by Asur-bani-pal in his celebrated campaign into 
Arabia; see Gottheil, JBL I/210 f. (’98). For traces 
of deities in place-names cp Bene-berak, and see 
Names, § gff . t. k. c.-s. a. c. 

ETHMA (ooma [B]), 1 Esd. 9 3 5 AV = Ezra IO43 
Nebo ( 4 ). 

ETHNAN(J 3 IJ 6 jl, §10; c€NN60N 7 [B], g 0 naAi [A], 
60NAN [L]), ‘son’ of Ashhur, a Judahite (1 Ch. 47), per¬ 
haps representing the Judean city Ithnan (Josh. 15 23). 

ETHNARCH (e0NAPXHC)» EV ‘governor,’ lit. 
‘ruler of a nation,’ a title applied to Simon the Mac- 
cabee (1 Macc. 1447 151 f. ; cpjos. Ant. xiii. 66), also to 
Archelaus [q.v.], and in 2 Cor. 11 32 to the ‘ governor ’ 
of Damascus \yq.v. , § 13] under Aretas. In the last 
case the idvapxns is really the head of the tribal territory 
bordering on Damascus, 8 the political organisation of the 

1 Caused most probably by the interference of the Roman 
governor in Ethiopian affairs. The first governor of Egypt, C. 
Cornelius Gallus, in an inscription of 29 b.c. ( SB A IV , 1896, 
p. 476) boasts ‘ recepisse in tutelam ’ (the Greek version only 
4 in alliance’), the king of Ethiopia, and to have established a 
ruler (tyrannus) of the Triacontaschoenus in Ethiopia— i.e., of 
the part reaching to about the second cataract. 

2 See W. M. Muller in Oriental Studies 0/ the Oriental Club 
0/Philadelphia ('94); Schaefer, AZ 33 114 ('95). 

3 The nearest linguistic relatives of the Nuba are the 
mountain negroes in E. Kordofan ; then come the Barea and 
Kunama on the Abyssinian frontier. 

4 Some inscriptions in a simplified hieroglyphic system are so 
barbarous that it is still disputed whether they are to be con¬ 
sidered as Meroitic in language or merely as bad Egyptian. 

5 Formed by Bedja elements—to judge by some fragmentary 
inscriptions. 

6 The Nab. vsp is well known as a personal name; that it was 
also a divine name appears from the Ar. ' Abd'Kusai (cited by 
We. GGA, ’99, p. 245). 

7 Perhaps an instance of the pronunciation ji = <r; cp Del. 
Assyr. Gr. 43 (Ki. SBOT). 

8 For actual examples of i 6 vapxr]t in this sense from Gk. 
inscriptions in the Hauran, etc., see Schiir. St. Kr., l.c. 


Nabataeans being primarily tribal (Schtir. St. Kr. '99 i.; 
cp District, i). The head of the Jewish community 
in Alexandria also had the title of Ethnarch (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 7 2), and Origen ( Ep. ad Afric., ap. Schiir. GVI 1 534 
2 150) speaks of the Jewish Ethnarch in Palestine in his 
own day as ‘differing in nothing from a king.’ See 
Israel, § 77; Government, § 29 ; Dispersion, §§ 
7-9. 

ETHNI COHN), a Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch. 641 [26] 
(A 0 ANCI [BA] H 0 ANIA [L]) = JEATERAI, RV JEA- 
therai, i Ch. 621 [6] (nriN^; 1 i€ 0 p[e]i [BA a L]). 
See Ethan, 3. 

EUBULUS (eyBoyAoc [Ti. WH]) joins Paul in his 
greeting to Timothy (2 Tim. 421). The name is not 
met with again ; it is somewhat unaccountably absent 
even from the lists of the * seventy disciples ’ compiled 
by Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus. 
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I. Accounts of Institution 
.(§§ i-3>- . 

II. Significance in accounts 
<§§ 4-6). 

Other views in NT 

(§§ 7-10). 

Non-canonical writings ({ 


III. Early Christian usage 

(» M). 

Greek parallels (§ 15). 
Agapse (§§ 16, 18). 
Development of Euchar¬ 
ist (§§ 17-19). 


\ n-13). 

I. Accounts of Institution .—Two distinct narratives 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper or Holy Eucharist 

1 Institution * are ^ oun< * * n Synoptic Gospels. 

L. , ' We may take first the account given 

by Mk., setting beside it the modified 
reproduction of it in Mt. 

Mk. 14 22. 

And as they were eating 

He took bread, blessed 
and brake and gave to 
them and said : 

Take : 

this is my body. 

And taking a cup he gave 
thanks 

and gave to them ; 

and they all drank of it: 

and he said to them : 

This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed on 
behalf of many. 


Mt. 2G26. 

Now as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread and blessed 
and brake and giving to 
the disciples said : 

Take, eat : 
this is my body. 

And taking a cup he gave 
thanks 

and gave to them, 
saying : 

Drink ye all of it: 
for this is my blood of the 
covenant which for many is 
shed for remission of sins. 
The insertion of the command ‘eat,’ after ‘ take,’ is 


probably due to a desire to lessen the abruptness. The 
change of the statement * they all drank of it ’ into the 
command ‘ Drink ye all of it ’ is parallel with this. 
Both changes may be due to liturgical use, as also the 
addition of ’ for remission of sins.' 


2. Lk. and Paul. 

with that of Paul. 


We may next compare the nar¬ 
rative of Lk., setting it side by side 


Lk. 2217. 

And he received a cup and 
gave thanks and said : 

Take this and divide it among 
yourselves; for I say unto 
you, I will not drink from 
now of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God 
come. 

And he took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and gave 
to them saying: 

This is my body 
[[which is given on your behalf: 

do this unto my remembrance. 

Also the cup likewise after 
supper, saying : 

This cup (is) the new covenant 
in my blood, (this) which on 
your behalf is shed]]. 


1 Cor. 1123. 


He took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and 
said : 

This is my body 
which (is) on your behalf: 
do this unto my remembrance. 
Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying : 

This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood ; 

do this, as oft as ye drink (it), 
unto my remembrance. 


The words in double brackets are regarded by 
Westcott and Hort as no part of the original text of Lk. 
They are termed by them a ‘western non-interpolation,’ as 
having been interpolated into all texts except the western. 
They are absent from Codex Bezae and several old Latin M SS 
i> 01 others ( b , e), as well as the Old Syriac (cu sin), show 


1 Apparently a conflation of nn' an d '-jin- 
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a dislocation of the passage which points to oiiginal omission. 
Internal evidence supports the omission. The words spoken over 
the second cup contain an awkward juxtaposition of words from 
1 Cor. with words from Mk. (to irorrjptoi' . . . iv rw aifiarC fiov, 
to uffep vfj.iov iKxvwouievov) : it is difficult to ascribe this to so 
careful a writer as Lk. The interpolation of these clauses into 
all Greek MSS (except D) is doubtless due to harmonistic 
tendencies, and was perhaps facilitated by liturgical usage(cp the 
harmony in the English Prayer Hook of words from the three 
Gospels and i Cor.). 

A remarkable accession of evidence has come to us 
from the Teaching of the Apostles ; for there the order is 
the same as in the shorter text of Lk. ( 4 first, concern¬ 
ing the cup 1 chap. 9 ). The cup is mentioned before 
the bread in i Cor. 10 16; but we cannot lay stress on this 
in face of Paul’s formal statement in 11 25. 

We must accordingly regard the accounts in Lk. 
and in 1 Cor. as wholly independent of each other. 
We have thus three lines of tradition : (1) that of Mk.; 
(2) that of Paul, in which the words both for the bread 
and for the cup are somewhat varied, and the command 
is added : 4 Do this in remembrance of me ’; (3) that of 
Lk., in which the blessing of the cup comes first, with 
variations in the words spoken, whereas for the bread 
the words (apart from the omission of 4 Take’) are the 


same as in Mk. 

The Fourth Gospel does not record the institution of 
the Eucharist ; but its chronology of the Passion differs 
V rth ^ rom l ^ at S y n °P tic Gospels in a 

3 . ourti which has an important bearing 

VrOspe . U p on the Last Supper. In this Gospel the 

death of Jesus synchronises with the killing of the 
paschal lamb * towards evening 1 on the fourteenth day 
of Nisan : so that the Last Supper falls on the day 
before the Passover. According to Mk. (= Mt. Lk.) 
it was 4 on the first day of unleavened bread, when they 
sacrificed the Passover’ ( 14 12) that Jesus sent two dis¬ 
ciples to make preparation for the paschal meal ; and, 

4 when evening was come,’ he sat down with the twelve. 
With regard to this discrepancy we may perhaps be con¬ 
tent, for the purpose of the present discussion, to accept 
the position defended by writers so divergent as Westcott 
( Introd . to Gosp., 340 ff.) and Spitta [Zur Gesch. u. Lift, 
des Urchrist. 1 210 ff, ['93]), and regard the Last Supper 
as taking place on the day before the Passover (cp 
Chronology, § 54 ff. ). We have early evidence to show 
that the Eucharist was soon regarded as a commemora¬ 
tion of the redemption effected by the death of Christ 
(1 Cor. 1126), and that Christ himself was spoken of 
as the Christian’s paschal lamb (1 Cor. 57). Such 
interpretations may have led to the actual identification 
of the Last Supper with the paschal meal, and so 
have affected the chronological notices of the Passion. 
But it is hard to feel confidence in an explanation which 
sets aside the chronological statement of the Synoptic 
Gospels for that of the Fourth Gospel only. 

II. Significance .—In view' of this uncertainty, and 
for other reasons, our conception of the original institu- 
„ . . . tion must not be dominated by the 

4. T an sgivmg consideration of the elaborate cere- 

at a mea . mon ial of the Passover celebration. 
Such a consideration belongs rather to the subsequent 
development of the Eucharist as a Christian rite. 
Here we must confine ourselves to the simpler formulae 
which are known to have accompanied the ordinary 
Jewish meals. Thus at the present day ( Daily Prayer 
Book, with transl. by C. Singer, 287 [’91]) the following 
blessing is said over the bread : 4 Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth Bread from^the earth,’ and before drinking wine : 
4 Blessed art Thou, . . . who createst the fruit of the 
vine.' It is probable that such words as these are implied 
in the statements 4 He took bread and blessed,’ and 4 He 
took the cup and gave thanks.’ 


This supposition is confirmed by the earliest extant formulae 
of the Christian Eucharist. In the Teaching of the Apostles 
(chap. 9 f) we find certain thanksgivings, which are clearly of 
earlier date than the manual in which they are embodied. Two 
of these are respectively 4 concerning the cup ’ and * concerning 
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the broken bread *; the third is to be said at the conclusion of 
the meal. Their language suggests that they are Christian 
adaptations of Jewish graces ; and it is worthy of note that they 
survived as Christian graces, after the Eucharist had ceased to 
be a mealj and had become a distinct act of worship with an 
elaborate liturgy in which these primitive formulae have left but 
scanty traces (Ps. Athan. devirg. 12-14). 

We see then that the Eucharist had, in its earliest 
form, an element in common with the ordinary Jewish 
meal, which was sanctified by thanksgivings uttered 
over the bread and over the cup. This element is 
expressly recognised in all the narratives of the institu¬ 
tion. The chief point of distinction is that here these 
acts of thanksgiving came, not at the beginning of the 
meal, but during its progress and at its close ; and that 
they were accompanied by utterances prompted by the 
unique circumstances of the Last Supper. 

If we take merely those portions of the words of 
institution which are certainly common to two or more 
of the three lines of tradition, we see that, whereas the 
bread is interpreted simply as the body of Christ with 
no further explanation, the cup is directly explained of 
the 4 covenant ’ made by Christ’s death. The words of 
institution, even apart from premonitory warnings, in 
themselves pointed to death— 4 my body . . . my 
blood ’ ; and the more clearly, in that the blood of a 
covenant was not life-blood flowing in the veins of the 
living, but life-blood shed in sacrificial death. If the 
first utterance, then, signified : At this moment of 
parting I give you in the fullest sense myself; the 
second further signified : My blood is being shed to 
unite you in a covenant with God. 

The second utterance as it stands in Mk. (tovt6 €<ttlv 

6 Idea of T0 ^ ov THC Aia6hkhc) clearly 

o. ue o reca u s t h e < covenant ’ recorded in Ex. 

covenant. 246 . 8 . 

* Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and 
said : Behold the blood of the covenant (i8ov to alpa rijs 
Sia0>jK7js), which the Lord hath covenanted with you concerning 
all these words* (cp Heb. 9 20 10 29). Therefore, just as in 
Mt. 1618 Jesus emphatically adapis to his own use a familiar 
term — 4 1 will build my Ecclesia’ (see Church, § 2)—^so here, 
in reference to the Mosaic covenant on Mount Sinai, not in 
reference to the Passover in Egypt, he‘declares: 4 This is my 
blood of the covenant.’ 

Accordingly we are justified in accepting the words 
in Mk. as more nearly original than those in 1 Cor. 
(‘This is the new covenant in my blood’). The 
Pauline phrase introduces the word 4 new' into the 
place already filled by the emphatic pronoun 4 my,’ 
the 4 new covenant ’ being perhaps an interpretation 
necessary for Gentile Christians. 

The symbolism of eating and drinking is accordingly 
combined with the symbolism of a covenant made by 

M . . sacrificial blood-shedding. Thus are 

6. essiamc brought into combination two character- 

re erence. j st j cs t ^ e \i ess i an j c idea : the feast of 
the Messianic kingdom, and the sacrificial death of the 
Messiah himself. The feast appears in many passages 
of OT prophecy ; and there is reason to think that it 
had received a spiritual, not merely a literal, interpre¬ 
tation ; even as the manna and the water in the 
wilderness were regarded as symbols of the Messiah. 
Moreover, the popular conception of the Messianic 
kingdom included a marvellously fruitful vine and an 
extraordinary abundance of corn (cp Fragm. of Papias 
in Iren. v. 333 which rests on earlier Jewish tradition ; 
see Apoc. of Baruch, 29 , ed. Charles, 54). If then, at 
the moment, the death of Jesus was beyond the com¬ 
prehension of the disciples in spite of his frequent 
references to it, yet there may have been a side of 
his strange action and utterances which appealed to 
them then,—the conception, namely, of the Messianic 
feast, in which they should spiritually feed upon the 
Messiah himself, the spiritual corn and the spiritual 
vine. It is certain, at any rate, that Jesus added in 
reference to the cup an allusion to his drinking the new 
wine of the kingdom of God. The Teaching of the 
Apostles embodies a similar thought in the significant 
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expression in which it gives thanks for ‘ the holy vine of 
David ’ (chap. 9 ). 

Whatever conception these acts and words conveyed 
to the disciples at the time, the events of the following 
, days may have helped them to see in 
7. 1 e wor s t jj em t h e gjf t a p ersona i union with 
e ® * their Lord at the very moment of parting, 

and the gift of a union with his sacrifice of himself. 

That the acts and words are capable of yet further interpreta¬ 
tions must have heen part of the intention with which they were 
spoken; for had their meaning ended here, they would have 
been spoken otherwise, so as to exclude the possibility of 
interminable disputations. As it is, the very diversity of their 
interpretation in the history of the Church seems to be a token 
that they were so framed as to wait for a fuller comprehension. 
Something of that comprehension is found in Paul; something 
too in John. 

Paul, in this as in so many other instances, arrived 
at his interpretation through the exigencies of his 
8 View s P ec ^ mission. His task of welding into 
j p . one the Jewish and Gentile elements led 
him to develop the conception of the 
corporate unity of all Christians. Food has ever been 
the token of unity—the bond of equal intercourse. 
Refusal to take food together is the symbol of exclusive¬ 
ness and caste distinction. The Jew could not, by the 
later Pharisaic ordinances, eat with the Gentile. If 
Christ were for Jew and Gentile alike, the Eucharist, 
the feast of the new and all-inclusive ‘covenant,’ must 
be the common meal of Jew and Gentile. This in 
itself must have given it to Paul a special significance. 

Again, to Paul with his doctrine of the one man— 
the one body with many members—a new vista of 
thought lies open. The one body is the whole Christ: 

' so also is the Christ ’ (i Cor. 12 12): ' we are members 
of his body 1 (Eph. 530). Now the word of the Eucharist 
was: ‘This is my body' (not ‘This is my flesh’). 
Thus the Eucharist was the sacrament of corporate 
unity in Christ. The single loaf, broken into fragments 
and distributed among the faithful, was the pledge and 
the means of their intimate union : ‘ We are one body : 
for we all partake of the one loaf’ (r Cor. 10 17). 

The sin of the Corinthian church lay specially in 
their scrambling over the Supper of the Lord, each 
making it ‘ his own ’ supper, and not waiting for others : 
note in 1 Cor. 1120 f the contrast between ‘ the Lord's * 
( KvpLaKov) and ‘ his own ’ (tStov). They wholly failed to 
grasp the truth of the one body : thus, in a real sense 
(even if this does not exhaust the meaning of the 
words), ' not discerning the body.’ 

That to Paul the body is at one moment the Church, and at 
the next the Christ, is no contradiction in his thought, hut 
rather a kind of refusal to distinguish : the Church and Christ 
are to him ‘ not twain, but one ‘ (cp Eph. 5 31 /.). Augustine is 
truly Pauline when he says of the Eucharist, ‘ Be what you see, 
and receive what you are' {Serin, ad Infantes , 272). 

Paul's conception comes out strikingly in the sequence of 
verses in 1 Cor. 10 \(>f : ‘ The loaf which we break, is it not the 
communion (or fellowship) of the body of Christ ? For one loaf, 
one body, we the many are : for we all of us partake of the one 
loaf.’ That is his practical comment on ‘ This is my body.' 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, the much- 
debated question arises whether the sixth chapter has 
Q Of +h an y direct re f erence to the Eucharist, either 
Fourth ky way of anticipation on the part of Jesus 
p . himself, or in the reflective exhibition of his 
0 S P e • teaching by the writer. 

The absence of all mention of the institution of Christian 
baptism or of the Eucharist stands side by side with the emphasis 
laid in the third chapter on the absolute necessity of a new 
birth by water and the Spirit, and in the sixth on the absolute 
necessity of feeding on the flesh and blood of Christ. In each 
case the answer to the enquiry, How can this be? is a simple 
reassertion of the necessity without any explanation to guide 
the inquirer : and in each case words are spoken of the ascension 
of Christ into heaven, and of the need of faith if these things 
are to be grasped at all. 

We may securely say that the two discourses deal 
with the same spiritual things as underlie respectively 
baptism and the Eucharist: and we cannot doubt that 
the evangelist’s own interpretation of the two sacraments 
must have followed the lines laid down in these dis- 


views con¬ 
trasted. 


courses. This being so, the controversy above referred 
to sinks to a position of secondary importance. 

We may take it, then, that to the evangelist the 
special signification of the Eucharist lay in the intimate 
union with Christ himself, which we have already seen 
to be involved in the words—and particularly in the 
first word—of the institution. The saying • l am the 
bread of life' is the converse of the saying ‘ This ( i.e ., 
this bread) is my body.’ In each case the meaning is : 
You shall feed upon myself: you shall enter into a 
union, which is nothing less than identification, with me. 

If Paul is, as always, impressed with the corporate 
aspect of truth, the Fourth Gospel is concerned with 

in . the mystical union of the individual with 
10 . ine two his Lord . , He that eateth my flesh and 

drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and 
I in him * (Jn. 656). 

To Paul ‘ This is my body ’ is almost inseparable from the 
thought ‘ His body are we.’ In Paul’s narrative ‘This is my 
blood of the covenant ’ appears as * This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood.’ The thought of the new people of God is each 
time uppermost in his mind. He finds its unity in the body: 
he finds it again in the new and universal ‘covenant.’ 

In the Fourth Gospel the interpretation of the Eucharist is the 
same as if its words had actually run : ‘ This is my flesh,’ 4 This 
is my blood.’ The flesh and blood are the full life : their com¬ 
munication is the communication of eternal life (Jn. 6 54,/C). 

Paul is practical and sees truth in his effort after corporate 
unity. The Fourth Gospel is contemplative : the writer is 
interpreting a past of half a century ago, which yet to him is an 
eternal present; but he is thereby in a sense isolated. 

The two sides of truth are not opposed but com¬ 
plementary—the mysticism of the individual and the 
mysticism of the corporate life. They both alike find 
their full expression and realisation in the sacrament 
of the body and blood of the Lord. 

The Church of the post-apostolic age shows strangely 
little indication in its dogmatic teachings of the influence 
of the peculiar conceptions of Pauline 
of Johannine teaching. This is 
1 true generally, and the history of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist presents no 
exception. The words of the institution, constantly 
repeated as they probably were, formed the only 
comment on the significance of the sacrament. There 
was no attempt to explain them : they were as simple 
as words could be—‘ This is my body,’ ‘This is my 
blood.’ They were the formula which expressed the 
fact : no metaphysical questioning arose ; no need was 
felt of a philosophy of explanation. 

Paul’s special position as the uniter of Jew and 
Gentile had ceased to need justification or even assertion. 
The Church—so far as its literature has survived to us 
—was a Church of Gentile Christians. Jews indeed 
formed apart of it, but an insignificant part, not destined 
to influence directly its future development. John’s 
special position was necessarily peculiar to himself: 
there could be none after him who had * seen and 
handled ’ as he had. A new age had begun, with its 
own situations and exigencies : and it was not an age 
which called forth developments of Christian philosophy. 

The Epistle of Clement does not employ the Eucharist, 
as Paul had employed it, as the starting-point of an 
argument for unity. The spiritual significance of the 
Eucharist is not emphasised ; but the way is being 
prepared for its becoming the central act of Christian 
worship, and so comparable with the sacrifices of 
Judaism. It is regarded as ‘ the offering of the gifts ’ 
of the Church (chap. 44 ), and it is surrounded already, 
it would seem, with liturgical accompaniments of prayer 
and praise (chap. 59 jf.). 

In the Didachb the Eucharistic formulae (chap. 9 f ) 
differ in thought and phraseology from anything else in 
n‘A va l ^ e book : their colour is probably 

12. Diaac e. derived ma inly from Jewish ritual, 
though their language is in several points Johannine. 
The three thanksgivings are addressed to the Father : 
the only reference to Christ is in the phrases * through 
Jesus thy servant’ (thrice), 4 through thy servant,’ and 


11. Other 
early writers: \ 
Clement. 
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1 through Jesas Christ.’ It is noteworthy that none of 
these names occur in the rest of the book, where Christ 
is always (except in the baptismal formula) spoken of 
as 1 the Lord,'—ra title reserved in the thanksgivings for 
the Father. 

Thus, negatively, there is no expression of any 
feeding on Christ : there is not even a mention of 
4 body,’ or ‘flesh,’ or ‘blood.’ There is no sense of 
the Eucharist as a means of corporate unity. The 
future union of the now scattered ecclesia is prayed for 
with an allusion to the gathering together of the scattered 
particles of wheat into one loaf. This is a conception 
radically different from Paul’s teaching of the unity of 
believers as partakers of the one loaf. 

Positively, we note the prominence of the idea of 
thanksgiving : its subject-matter being * that which has 
been made known through Jesus Christ’ — viz., the vine 
of David, life, knowledge, faith, immortality. The 
nearest thing to any positive blessing in the Eucharist 
itself is in the clause : 1 Food and drink thou hast 

given to men . . . and to us thou hast granted spiritual 
food and drink and life eternal through thy servant.’ 
From this we may perhaps conclude that the Eucharistic 
elements were already regarded as spiritually nourishing 
and so producing immortality. 

It is convenient to notice at this point the view of the 
Eucharist which belongs to the later period of the composition 
of the Didachi ? itself. The Eucharist is that ‘ holy thing ’ which 
may not be given to ‘ the dogs’ — i.e., the unbaptized (chap. 9). 

Confession of sins and a forgiving spirit are essential pre¬ 
liminaries, ‘ that your sacrifice may be pure,’ ‘ that your sacrifice 
be not defiled’; ‘for it is that which was spoken of by the 
Lord ; In every place and time to offer to me a pure sacrifice’ 
(chap. 4). Though the word ‘sacrifice’ is thus used, however, 
there is no exposition of a sacrificial view of the Eucharist—no 
indication that the ‘elements’ were regarded as forming a 
sacrificial offering, or that the Eucharist was in any way con¬ 
nected with the sacrifice of Christ. Indeed this last conception 
would be wholly foreign to the atmosphere of the DidachZ . 
Vet the language both of this book and of Clement’s epistle was 

f ireparing the way for an interpretation of the Eucharist in the 
ight of the sacrificial worship of the Old Testament. 

The Epistles of Ignatius emphasise the Godhead and 
the manhood of Christ in face of a docetism which 
_ ,. practically denied the latter. Thus 

13. gna ms. jg nat j us ' V \hole view of life is sacra¬ 
mental : everywhere he finds the spiritual in closest 
conjunction with the material. We are accordingly 
prepared to find in him a mystical exposition of the 
Eucharist. 

The second main stress of his teaching is laid on the 
threefold order of the ministry. As the Eucharist is 
the central function of the bishop's ministration, it 
stands out as the symbol and means of the Church’s 
unity. 

Thus we find in Ignatius something of the Johannine 
and something of the Pauline conception of the meaning 
of the Eucharist. In each case, however, there are 
serious limitations : Ignatius grasps only so much as 
the needs of his time make him feel the want of. 

Taking first the thought of the Church’s unity, we have in 
Philcui. 4 ‘ Be ye careful therefore to observe one Eucharist: for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for the 
unity of his blood : one altar precinct, as there is one bishop 
together with the presbytery and the deacons.’ We miss here 
the Pauline conception of union through partaking of the 
broken pieces of a single loaf. The centre of unity is the one 
Eucharistic service of the one bishop with his presbyters and 
deacons, making the one altar precinct. The connection of the 
bishop with the Eucharist is elsewhere strongly emphasised : 
e.g., Smym. 8 : ‘ Let that be accounted a valid (0e0aia) Eucharist, 
which takes place under the bishop, or him to whom he may 
give commission,’ etc. 

The mystical meaning of the Eucharist comes out in such a 
passage as Smym . 7 : ‘ They abstain from Eucharist (or thanks¬ 
giving) and prayer, because they allow not that the Eucharist is 
the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, (lhat flesh) which suffered 
for our sins, which the Father raised up. They therefore that 
gainsay the gift of God die in their disputings.’ The thought 
of the Eucharist as counteracting death comes out still more 
plainly in Ephes. 20 : ‘ Breaking one bread, which is the medicine 
of immortality, a preventive remedy that we should not die, but 
live in Jesus Christ for ever.’ In Rom. 7 we read: ‘I desire 
the bread of God (cp Ephes . 5), which is the flesh of Jesus 
Christ . . . and as drink I desire his blood, which is love mcor- 
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ruptible.’ In Trail. 8 : *in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, 
and in love, which is the blood of Jesus Christ.’ These 
last two passages are characteristic of the manner in which 
Ignatius keeps interchanging abstract and concrete ideas. 

The parallel with Jn. comes out especially in the terms ‘the 
bread of God ’ and ‘ the flesh (not the body) and blood ’; but 
the ‘life eternal’ of Jn. is here limited to immortality. 

III. Early usage. —In the first description of the 
believers after Pentecost we are told that ‘ they sted- 
.. . lastly continued in the teaching of the 

ar lest a p OSt j es anc j t he fellowship, the breaking 

practice. b reac h and the prayers’ (Acts 242). 
Here * the breaking of bread ’ is a part of the expression 
of 4 the fellowship ’ which characterised the new society. 
Immediately afterwards ( v . 46) we read : 4 day by day, 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread house by house (or ‘at home,’ kclt 
oikov ). ’ The numbers were already so large as to make 
a single united Eucharistic supper out of the question. 
It is probable that in these earliest days every meal at 
which Christians met would be hallowed by Eucharistic 
acts ; and we can scarcely doubt that such would be the 
case with the daily common meal by which the Church 
supplied the needs of her poorer members (Acts61 ; on 
this subject see Community of Goods, § 5). It may 
be right to distinguish, however, between the Eucharistic 
acts which lent a sacredness to such common meals, 
and the formal Eucharists for which the Church as¬ 
sembled at stated times. 

Of the more formal Eucharists we have an example 
in Acts 20 7 at Troas, where the Christians 4 came to¬ 
gether on the first day of the week to break bread.’ 
Their Eucharist was preceded by a long discourse from 
Paul and followed by yet more speaking 4 until the 
dawn’ (v. n), as the apostle was bidding farewell to 
the church. In 1 Cor. 11 17 jf. we have again the 
Eucharist proper—‘ when ye come together iv exxX^cr^,’ 
i.e., solemnly assembled as the Church. The fault of 
the Corinthian Eucharist was, as we have seen (§ 8), 
that each made it 4 his own supper’ (t6 tdiov den tvov) 
rather than ‘the Lord’s Supper’ (nvpiaKbv deiirvov), 
by greedily scrambling for more than his share. Paul 
does not suggest any change in the method by which 
the Eucharist is attached to a public meal; he only 
calls for orderliness. Yet the possibility of such abuses 
must have led the way to change, even if other elements 
had not soon begun to work in this direction (see 
below, § 17). 

The Corinthian Eucharist had parallels on its social 
side in the Greek world. Guilds and burial clubs had 
r , their stated suppers ; and the wealthier 

15. GreeK townsmen found many occasions of invit- 

parallels. j n g t j le j r p 00rer neighbours to a feast, as, 

for example, at the time of a funeral and on fixed days 
after the death. From such public entertainments 
Christians were debarred by reason of their connection 
with idolatrous worship ; but it is likely that the Chris¬ 
tians themselves in a Greek city would have similar 
suppers on somewhat similar occasions; and the 
wealthier members of the Church would thus entertain 
the poorer from time to time. Such suppers, though 
not Eucharists in the strict sense, would be accompanied 
by eucharistic acts. 

Hence would appear to have originated the Agapep , 
or charity suppers, which are not always distinguishable 
from Eucharists. They are referred to in 

16. Agapse. j udei2 ^ C p 2 Pet. 213); and some light 
is thrown upon the reference by the custom, mentioned 
in the Didachb (chap. 11 ), of allowing the prophets 4 to 
order a table’ (bplfeiv rpaire^av )—a custom sometimes 
misused for selfish ends. 

In Ignatius, Sviyrn . 8, it is forbidden ‘to baptize or to hold 
an agape (dydmjv rroieiv) apart from the bishop.’ It does not 
follow from this passage that agape and Eucharist were with 
Ignatius convertible terms; if the agape required the presence 
or sanction of the bishop, a fortiori this was true of the 
Eucharist. 

It is commonly said that the separation of the 
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Eucharist from the agape, or (if they were already 
, _ „ separated) the discontinuance of the 

17 Separation , wa ' s made in Bithynia at any 
of euchaxist. A J 

rate, in consequence of an edict of 

Trajan forbidding clubs ; but Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
{Ep. 96) does not bear this out. 

The renegades who described to him what their practice as 
Christians had been, had not merely desisted from attendance 
at the Christian common meal; they had abandoned the faith 
altogether. The faithful, on the other hand, had desisted from 
nothing, as far as we know; there is no proof that they had 
abandoned the later meeting and retained the earlier. Accord¬ 
ingly this correspondence throws no light on the relation between 
the Eucharist and the agape. 


The causes which tended to separate the Eucharist 
from a common meal were mainly four. 

(a) The increase of numbers made the common supper more 
and more difficult in itself, and less and less suitable for the 
solemn celebration of the united Eucharist. 

(Ji) Disorders, such as those at Corinth, were always liable to 
recur where a large number of persons partook freely of food 
and drink. The ordinances made at a later time (see the Canons 
of Hippolytus; ed. Achelis, pp. 105-1 rr) for the quiet conduct 
of the agape show that there were dangers of this sort to be 
guarded against. 

( c ) The liturgical accompaniments of the Eucharist underwent 
a great expansion. Even in the time of Clement of Rome (circa 
96 a.d.) we find an elaborated intercession and a long form of 
thanksgiving in use. 

(d) As the symbol of the Church’s unity the Eucharist became 
restricted to occasions when the bishop or his deputy was 
present to celebrate it. In this, and in every way, it increased 
in formal solemnity, and became less compatible with a common 
meal. 


These causes were doubtless at work to varying 
extents in different localities ; in one place the issue 
would be reached more quickly than in another. 

It is noteworthy that Clement’s epistle makes no mention at 
all of the supper ; and the next notice that we have of a Roman 
Eucharist clearly leaves no place for it. This is Justin Martyr's 
full description (Apol. 165-67), which shows a ritual already 
developed and containing all the main elements of Lhe later use. 

If we seek the grounds of the liturgical development 
of the Eucharist, we must begin from the mention of 

y .. . . ‘the covenant, ’ which, as we have 

lb. Liturgical seen( is found jn both the Synoptic 

eve Opxnen . and tbe p au ii ne narratives of the in¬ 
stitution. Here we have at once a link with the sacri¬ 
ficial ideas of Judaism. Although it is to the * covenant ’ 
of Ex. 24 , not to the Passover, that reference in the 
first instance is made, the Passover associations also 
probably attached themselves to the Eucharist at a very 
early date. Moreover, before the first century had 
closed, a Roman writer could speak of the Christian 
ministers as ‘offering the gifts’ (Clem. Ep. 44), and 
the passage of Malachi about the ‘ pure sacrifice ’ was 
soon interpreted of the Eucharist {Did. 14 ; Just. Dial. 
28, 41 ; Iren., Tert., Clem. Alex.). Paul had received 
as a tradition coming ultimately from Christ himself the 
command, 4 Do this in remembrance of me,’ and had 
declared that in the Eucharist Christians ‘ showed forth 
the death of the Lord.’ 

Thus the conception of a solemn remembrance of 
Christ’s death held a foremost place in the earliest 
times, and the interpretation of that death as sacrificial 
gave a second sacrificial aspect to the Eucharist. The 
word ‘remembrance’ {dpd/xprjais) was afterwards in¬ 
terpreted in a ritual sense of ‘ memorial' in view of 
certain passages in which it was so used in the LXX. 

It was a natural consequence that, when the Jewish 
ritual system was annulled at the destruction of the 
temple, a Christian ritual was developed with the 
Eucharist as its centre. 

The agapae, on the other hand, lost more and more 
their semi-eucharistic character. They became in some 

19 Fat of P^ aces occas i° ns °f unseemly riot or mere 
* 1 excuses for wealthy banqueting; and 

gap%. Clement of Alexandria, at the close of 
the second century, is already indignant that so lofty a 
name should be given to them, and complains that 
4 Charity has fallen from heaven into the soups ’ {Peed. 

ii. 1 5 ). 


Thus the original institution underwent a twofold 
development, according as the liturgical or the social 
character of it came to predominate. In the one case, 
the supper itself disappeared, or was but symbolically 
represented by the consumption of small portions of 
bread and wine ; the spiritual significance was empha¬ 
sised, and the Eucharist became the centre of the 
Church’s worship. In the other case, the supper was 
everything, and the eucharistic acts which accompanied 
it were little more than graces before and after meat ; 
the spiritual significance had passed elsewhere, and, 
though under favourable conditions the agape still had 
its value and lingered long, it had no principle of vitality 
left, and its place was filled in time by more appropriate 
methods of charitable assistance. 

Among recent critical monographs may be mentioned .' Har- 
nack’s Brod und IVasscr ( Texte u. Unters. vii. [‘92]); 
Jiilicher’s ‘ Zur Gesch. d. Abendm.’ (in Theol. Abhandl. dedi¬ 
cated to C. v. NVeizsacker, ’92); Spitta’s Zur Gesch. u. Litt. 
d. Urchrist. 1 205 f., (’93); Percy Gardner’s Origin of the 
Lord's Supper (’93); J. H. Thayer’s ‘Recent Discussions 
respecting the Lord’s Supper’ in JBL I8110-131 (’99) (with 
further references). j. a. K. 

EUERGETES (eyepreTHC. ‘benefactor’; cp Lk. 
2225). In the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus reference is 
made by this title (originally conferred by states on 
special benefactors) to one of the Egyptian Ptolemies 
(see Egypt, § 73). Of the two Ptolemies who bore it— 
viz., Ptolemy Ill. (247-222 B.c.), more commonly 
known as Euergetes, and Ptolemy VII.—it is the latter 
who is meant (Ecclesiasticus, § 8). Ptolemy VII., 
Euergetes II., more commonly called Physcon {(pixrKOJp), 
began to reign jointly with his elder brother (Ptolemy 
VI., Philometor) in 170 b.c., became sole king in 146 
B.c., and died in 117 b.c. In spite of the attempt of 
Willrich {Juden u. Griechen) to prove that Physcon was 
a friend of the Jews, it appears that this king’s attitude 
towards them was consistently inimical, not on any 
religious grounds, but from political motives, because 
of the support they had given to Cleopatra. To his 
reign belongs probably the main part of the Sibylline 
Oracles ; see Apocalyptic Literature, § 94. For 
the well-known story of the elephants (Jos. c.Ap. 2 s), 
which the author of 3 Macc. places in the reign of 
Ptolemy IV., Philopator, see Maccabees, Third, § 5. 

EUMENES (eyMGNHC [ANV] ‘well-disposed’). 
Eumenes II., son of Attalus I., and king of Pergamos 
(197-158 B.c.), allied with the Romans during their 
war with Antiochus {q.v. , 1), in recognition of which 
they added to his territory all that was taken from the 
Syrians. The statement in 1 Macc. 88 that Eumenes 
received 4 India, Media, Lydia, and the goodliest of 
their (the Seleucidean) countries' is clearly inaccurate : 1 
Apart from the improbability of the mention of Lydia 
by the side of India and Media, neither India nor Media 
ever belonged to the Seleucidre or to the Romans. Both 
Livy (3755) and Strabo (xiii. 42 [624]) agree that the 
territory added to Eumenes extended only to the Taurus, 
and the latter especially notes that previous to this 
accession there had not been under the power of Per¬ 
gamos ‘ many places which reached to the sea at the 
Elaitic and the Adramytene Gulfs’ (TroXXd x w P^ a P-*XP 1 
rtfs daXaTTrjs TTjS Kara t6p ’EXcuttjp koXttop Kal t6p 
’AdpafivTTTjpop). Hence it is probable that ‘ Media 1 is 
an error for ‘Mysia’ (Michaelis), and ‘ India’ for * Ionia’ 
(Grotius 2 ). For the life of Eumenes see Smith’s Did. 
Class. Biog. 

EUNATAN, a misprint in AV for Ennatan of RV 
(gn NATAN [BA]) 1 Esd. 844 = Ezra 816, Elnathan, 2. 

tin his account of the power and policy of the Romans, the 
writer of 1 Macc. 8 does not appear to have followed very trust¬ 
worthy sources ; cp vz>. 479 1 sf> and see Camb . Bib. ad loc., 
also Antiochus, i. 

2 This is more probable than the suggested identification with 
the Paphlagonian Eneti (cp also Horn. It. 2852). By the writer 
of 1 Macc. 8 8 ‘ India ’ may have been possibly conceived in as 
limited a sense as ‘ Asia ’ in v. 6. 
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EUNICE (gynikh [Ti. WH]), the mother of 
Timothy (2 Tim. 1 5), 'a Jewess who believed' (Acts 
16 1). See Timothy. 

EUNUCH (DHD, cttaAcon [Gen. 373$* Is. 397], 
eyNOYXOC [usually]; in NT eyNOyxOC in Mt. 19 i 2 , 
Acts 827^; also the verb eyNOyxiztjO' 19 i 2 ). 
That eunuchs were much employed in Oriental courts, 
is well known ; Babylonian and Persian history is full 
of examples of their political influence (cp Herod, viii. 
105). We have no positive evidence, however, that the 
kings of Israel and Judah employed eunuchs. The 
reference in the law in Dt. 23 1 [2] is to those who, for a 
religious purpose, had voluntarily undergone mutilation 
(WRS ap. Dr. Dent, ad loc.). Still it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Hebrew word surfs was used both of 
eunuchs and of persons not emasculated. It has been 
overlooked that ancient Hebrew possessed two distinct 
words d'id— one meaning * eunuch,’ the other (more 
frequent in OT) meaning 'captain* or ‘high officer.' 
For the former the usual etymology suffices (see Ges.- 
Buhl); the latter is the Ass. sa-riS (see Rab-SARIS). 
Another form of the second d’io seems to be Salts, 

the still current explanation of which (see Chariot, § 10, 
sup. 730) is open to objection (see Di. on Ex. 14 7). 

By a piece of remarkable good fortune we have in 2 K. 832 
positive proof that the equation DHO = t? ; U’ is correct. The 
dosing words of this verse are, properly, W (© L fivo 

cvvovxol ai/rijs ; 0 B Svo civ.) — i.c., 1 two of her captains.’ To 
there was a marginal gloss D'DHD which in course of 
time intruded into the text, the consequence of which was that 
became corrupted into and so the text came to 

be rendered (as in EV) ‘ two or three eunuchs ’ (nearly so Klo.). 

Injer. 29 2 ‘ eunuchs’ (EV) should rather be ‘officers’ {i.e. 

1 court officers'). So EV, probably correctly, in Gen.3736 39 11 
1 S.815 1 K. 229 2 K. 86 24 1215 2519 1 Ch. 2S 1 2 Ch. 188 [mg. 
‘eunuch ’]. In one passage [2K. 25 19) such an 1 officer’ holds a 
high military post. (See Government, § 21.) In two other 
massages (Gen. 3736,391) he is married. In 2 K. IS 17 EV 
eaves Rab*saris [/.r.] untranslated. 

The Herods, however, no doubt had eunuchs in 
their courts (Jos. Ant . xv. 7 4; xvi. 81), and this 
suggested Jesus’ reference in Mt. 19 12. 2 He gives the 
expression ‘ eunuch' a symbolical turn, and says that 
those who have entirely devoted themselves to the 
interests of the kingdom of heaven cannot satisfy the 
claims of married life. Perhaps, as Keim thinks, he 
refers to himself and to John the Baptist. See Clem. 
Alex. Pcvd. iii. 4 ; Strom, iii. 1. T. K. c. 

EUODIA (eyoAiA [Ti. WH]) and SYNTYCHE 
(cyNTYXH [Ti. WH]), two women in the Philippian 
church specially saluted by Paul (Phil. 42). In the 
early days of Christianity at Philippi these women had 
struggled, likeathletes, side by side with Paul (ovvrjdXTjo’dv 
fjLOL), and on this ground he appeals to a certain Synzygus 
(EV 'yoke-fellow’— i.e., fellow-labourer) to help them, 
but in what way is not stated. From the exhortation 
' to be of the same mind in the Lord ’ it has been con¬ 
jectured (Sehwegler, Nachapost. Zei taller, 229 f. 134/.) 
that the women may have represented two parties 
inclining to the Jewish and to the Gentile type of Chris¬ 
tianity respectively, whilst the ‘ yoke-fellow ’ is supposed 
to be the apostle Peter. The name Euodia, however, 
at any rate, is justified by ’KeoStos, the name of the 
first bishop of Antioch (cp Eus. HE, 322 ; Ap. Const. 
746). AV Euodias erroneously derives evobiav (in the 
acc.) from the masc. euodias. See Zahn, Einleit. 
1 396 f. and cp Pin Li ppians. 

EUPHRATES (JTJ$, ey<t>p<vmc [BADEFL], Ass. 
Purattu. For derivations see Del. Par. 169/.) This, 
by far the greatest river of Western Asia, rises in the 
Armenian mountains. It has there two chief sources, 
one at Domli, NE. of Erzeroum, the other close to Mt. 
Ararat. Both branches trend W. or SW. till they 

1 Cp Eovit, § 29, n. 

2 Cp Dalm., U'orte Jcsu, 1 100. 
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unite at Kebben Maden, where they form a river 120 
yards wide. Thence a south course takes the river 
towards the Mediterranean till the Amanus range and 
Lebanon bar the way and the stream follows a SE. 
course to the Persian Gulf. It is this portion, from Hit 
to the Gulf, about 1000 miles through a low, flat, alluvial 
plain, that is the historical river. 

Its whole course is about 1780 miles, for 1200 miles navigable 
for small vessels. Below its junction with the Habur, still 700 
mites from its mouth, it attains a width of 400 yards, but gradu¬ 
ally decreases to abont 120 at its mouth. Its depth is only 18 
feet by the Habur and still less at its mouth. It was always 
depleted by canals, now it loses itself in marshes. 

In May the melting of the snows in Armenia causes 
the yearly inundation. In the time of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and to a less extent before, this flood was skilfully 
applied to purposes of irrigation. The amount of 
traffic was always considerable, the river forming a 
main artery of commerce from the Gulf to the Mediter¬ 
ranean (Herod. 1 185). The boats were of wicker, 
coated with bitumen. Trade was brisk between all the 
cities on the route, and the ships took names from their 
ports (see a list of them in 2 R. 46, No. 1, cols. v. 
and vi. , and duplicates in Bezold’s Catalogue of Kou- 
yunjik Collection B.M. sub. K. 4338#). Ships from 
Mair, Asur, Ur, Dilmun (an island down the Gulf), 
Makan, Meluhha, etc. are named. 

The Euphrates is first named (Gen. 2 14) as one of the 
four rivers of Eden (see Paradise). The promise of 
dominion from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates 
(Gen. 15 18) defines the ideal boundaries of the Israelite 
power (2 S. 83 1 Ch. I83 1 K. 421 [ 5 1]). According to 
1 Ch. 5 9 the tribe of Reuben actually extended itself 
to the Euphrates before the time of Saul, there meeting 
the Hagarites whom Tiglath-pileser III. names as in 
that quarter [KB ii. 10 10), — a still greater idealisation 
of history, according to critics. 

Whatever passages there may have been across the 
Euphrates in its upper course, it is clear that the great 
route by which the armies of Assyria came into Syria 
and beyond to Palestine and on to Egypt must have 
been commanded by the strong city Carchemisil 
Till that fell no permanent hold was possible on the 
west. The army of Necho there met the forces of 
Nebuchadrezzar in the time of JosiAH [1]. The 
exiled Jews became very familiar with the river, and there 
are frequent references to it in the political and pro¬ 
phetic books. At the mouth of the river on its left bank 
lay the country of Chaldea [q.v .), inhabited by a Semitic 
race carefully distinguished from Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Arabs, and Arameans. Their land was known properly 
as the 'sea-land’ (see Mkratualm). Above it was 
Babylonia ; then comes Assyria [q.v.). 

In Assyrian times the Euphrates did not join the 
Tigris, and Sennacherib, when pursuing Merodaeh 
Baladan and his followers, made a long sea voyage 
after sailing out of the mouth of the Tigris before 
he reached their seat. The growth of the delta at 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris seems to 
have early excited remark. Pliny (Nil 631) states 
that Charax (mod. Mohammerah) was built by Alex¬ 
ander the Great 10 stadia from the sea ; and that in 
the days of Juba II. it was 50, and in his own time 120 
from the coast. Loftus estimated that since the be¬ 
ginning of our era the rate of growth was about a mile 
in 70 years. The very ancient city of Eridu (mod. Abu 
Shahrein) was originally a seaport. This process of 
silting up of course gave rise to extensive salt marshes, 
called Marratu in the inscriptions (see Meratiiaim). 

The tributaries of the Euphrates were (1) the Arzania 
which joined the E. branch before the river left the 
mountains ; (2) the small stream which ran in from the 
west below Tul-Barsip (mod. Berejik ); (3) the Balih, 
BdXtya, RtXrjxa, Bellas of the ancients (mod. Belfk/i), 
that came direct S. from Harran into the Euphrates 
here flowing E.; (4) by far the most important, the 
Habur, mod. Khdbur (see Habor), which has several 
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ramifications on its upper course. (See map in KB ii. 
and compare map after col. 352 of the present work.) 

For a fuller account of its physical characteristics see Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition, 1. On the antiquities add Loftus, 
Chaldea and Susiana, and Layard. On the inscriptional 
material specially Del. Par, (passim), c. H. W. J. 

EUPHRATES ( 1 T)B ; eyct>p«vmc [BAQ]). Accord¬ 
ing to Jer. 134-7 RV Jeremiah was directed to take his 
inner garment (*TlTN, 'czdr= Ar. 'izar, 4 waist-wrapper, ’ 
Lane; see Girdle, i), 1 and hide it 4 by Euphrates’ 
(Perdth ), in a ' hole of the rock.’ There are three diffi¬ 
culties in this view of the narrative. (1) The common 
prefix 'the river’ is wanting; (2) the shores of the 
Euphrates are not rocky; and (3) it is most improbable 
that Jeremiah went (and went twice) from Jerusalem to 
the Euphrates. 

The third difficulty' is the least; the narrative might be only 
based on a vision (cp Jer.In 13). The other two difficulties 
appear insurmountable. Bochart suggested reading Ephralh 
for Peralh, Ephrath being another name for Bethlehem (so Che. 
Jer. f 1 ) 333 [’8^-’8s]; Ball, Jer, 284 [’90]). The landscape of 
Bethlehem suits, and the play on Ephrath, as if the name pro¬ 
phesied of Peralh (Euphrates and the Exile) is in the Hebrew 
manner. There is, however, a belter solution. 

The right course is with Marti (ZDPP 3 11), Cheyne 
{Life and Times of Jer. [’88] 161), and Birch (PEFQ 
’80, p. 236) to alter one vowel point, and read nms 
4 to Parah.’ The prophet means, however, not the town 
of that name (see Parah), but (probably) some point in 
the wild and rocky Wady Kara (3 m. NE. of ’Anata 
or Anathoth), near the abundant spring called the ’Ain 
Kara. 

EUPOLEMUS (eynoAeMOC [ANV]), b. John, b. 
Accos (and of priestly descent, see Hakkoz, 3), one of 
the envoys of Judas the Maccabee to Rome (1 Macc. 
817 ; cp 2 Macc. 4 u). He is possibly to be identified 
with the Hellenistic writer of that name (author of 
the fragment on David and Solomon in Eus. PE 930-34) 
quoted by Alex. Polyhist. See Schiir. Hist. § 33, iii. 2 . 

EUROCLYDON, RV Euraquilo (eypOKAyAcoN 
[TR 61], eypAKyAtON [NAB* Treg. Ti. WH]; eypy- 
KAyAcON [B 3 ]), the name of a typhoon or hurricane 
(Acts 27 14). ‘The crew and the passengers thought 
themselves out of their trouble, when all at once one 
of those hurricanes from the E., which the sailors of 
the Mediterranean call Euraquilon, fell upon the island 
[Crete]. The Gregalia of the Levantines is this very 
word, just as Egripou has been produced from Euripus ' 
(Renan, St. Paul , 551, and n. 1). These words sum 
up in a nutshell the general conclusion of scholars. 
Renan adopts the reading ei/paKvXcov , and the very 
plausible view of Conybeare and Howson that the nar¬ 
rator uses a name given to the wind by the sailors (St. 
Paul , 2402 n.), supporting this view by the usage of 
Levantine sailors at the present day (Gregalia is their 
word). 

If we accept this theory we cannot be surprised at the large 
number of variants (see Tregelles); the form evpcucvXuv was 
not in common use, and so was easily corrupted into tvpvicXvSuiv, 
evpoK^vB<t>v t evpaic Xvbov, eupoxAy&o, €vpaKrj\(t>u ) evTpcucrjXuji', 
€vpa.KiK\b)v, evTpatco&ov, while Vg. substitutes the form which, 
on the analogy of Euronotus and Euroauster, was to have been 
expected—viz., Euroaquilo. The earlier Eng. versions (Wyc., 
Tyn., Cram, Gen.) considerately' translate ‘North-east 1 ; the 
Rhemish Version (1582) and the AV (1611) prefer to reproduce 
the reading of their respective Gk. texts, Euroaquilo and Euro- 
clydon. 4 East by north 4 would be a more exact rendering of 
cvpaKvkuv or Euroaquilo. That this was in fact the wind 
appears from the account of the effects of the storm. 

As to the meaning of TR’s reading evpoKXvSw, 
scholars have been divided, some rendering 4 Eurus 
ductus excitans,’ others 4 fluctus Euro excitatus. ’ To 
adopt the second view involves of course the rejection 
of the reading as unsuitable. 

B( 3 ) 4 s reading eupuxAvSoiv, ‘(a wind) raising a broad surge, 4 
is obviously' too vague. We do not want a second merely de- 


1 See the luminous paper on this word by WRS , JQR, 1892, 
pp. 289-292. The main points had already been given in Che. 
Jcr.(L) 333 (’83). Giesebrecht, Jer. 77 (’94), goes back to the 
wrong rendering ‘girdle.’ 


EVIL-MERODACH 

scriptive epithet after tv 4 ><*>vikos (EV ‘tempestuous’) — i.e ., 
marked by those 4 sudden eddying squalls 4 (Ramsay) which are 
common in the autumnal storms of the Mediterranean. 

See Dissertation in Jordan Smith, Eoyave and Shipwreck ofSt. 
Paul, 287-292, and, against Burgon and Miller (who vehemently 
reject evpaxvAwv), Dickson in Hastings’ DB, s.v. t. k. C. 

EUTYCHUS (eyTyxoc [Ti. WH], ‘fortunate’), the 
young man of Troas, whose story is told in Acts 20 s-12. 

EVANGELIST. The designation given to Philip, 
‘one of the seven,’ with whom Paul stayed in Caesarea 
(Acts 218 ). 

The Gk. word 4 evangelist 4 (evayyeAurr»j?) is formed from 
4 evangelize 4 (euayyeAi£e< 70 ai)—a favourite word in Lk.’s writings 
(although evayveAiov occurs only in Acts 15 7, speech of Peter ; 
20 24, speech of Paul), which he uses five times in connection 
with the work of Philip and others immediately' after the death 
of Stephen, when the Gospel began to spread bey'ond the limits 
of Judaism (Acts 8 4 12 25 35 40). From this we see plainly what 
the function of an evangelist was in the earliest time. 

The evangelist was the man who brought the first 
news of the Gospel message. Timothy was charged 
by Paul not to neglect this duty : 4 Do the work of 
an evangelist’ (2 Tim. 4 s). In Eph. 4 n evangelists 
are spoken of after apostles and prophets, but before 
shepherds and teachers, as among the gifts of the 
ascended Christ to his Church ; but we must not con¬ 
clude from this that the term evangelist, any’ more than 
that of shepherd, was the stereotyped title of an official 
class. The word denotes function rather than office. 

It is noticeable that the word is not found in the 
Apostolic Fathers, nor in the Didachb; in the latter the 
function in question appears to be discharged by apostles. 
In the time of Eusebius the word is still used in its 
earliest sense, and without reference to a particular 
office or class ( e.g. , Eus. HE iii. 37 2, and of Pantoenus 
v. IO2 f. ); but already another use was current, ac¬ 
cording to which an evangelist was the writer of a 
‘Gospel ’ in the sense of a narrative of the life of Christ: 
eg ., in Hippolytus, Julius Africanus, and Origen. 

j. a. k. 

EVE (njn), Gen. 320 ; see Adam and Eye, § 3 (b). 

EVENING SACRIFICE ( 2 lVn nnJD), Ezra 9 4. 
See Sacrifice. 

EVERLASTING. See Eternal, and cp Escha¬ 
tology, §82 ff. 

EVI pN), one of the five chiefs of Midian, slain 
after the 4 matter of Peor’; Xu. 318 (eyeiN [BA], 
eyHp€ [L]) ; Josh. 132 i (ey[e]l [BAL]), both P. See 
Midian. 

EVIL-MERODACH (T]f>P ^){C, eyeiauWpwieK 
[B in 2 K.], oyAaimapaAax in J er -]* eyeiXMApA- 
Aoyxoc [Jos. c > Ap. I20]), in Bab. Avel-Maruduk, 

4 man of Marduk,’ 1 the son and successor of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, king of Babylon, after a short reign (561-560 

b. c. , 2 see Chronology, § 25), was put to death by 
his brother Nergal-sar-usur (Berossus, cited by Jos. 

c. Ap. I20). Apart from a few contract-tablets (see 
I<B 4200 ff.), no inscriptions of his reign have as yet 
been brought to light. One of his earliest acts was the 
liberation of Jehoiaehin in the thirty-seventh year of 
his captivity, 2 K. 2^27 (eveiavapuSax [A], eitX ad/xapw- 
Sa X [I-]) = Jer. 5231 (ouXaifiadaxap [B], -pax [Q], 

-Xedafxaxap [N]). According to Berossus, Evil-Mero- 
dach reigned ai'6/j.ojs rai dtreXyus, which hardly accords 
with his benevolence in 2 K. (unless [see \Yi. AOF 
2198 (’99)] he had a political purpose in view), 3 and 
hence Tiele (BAG 457 464 f) suspects that the true 
rescuer of Jehoiaehin was Nergal-sar-usur. 4 All the 

1 Cp in Ass. Aram. nVlX (fern.), ‘servant,’ CIS 2 , no. 64, and 
-pio (Bab. equivalent has Marduk-rimmannt), ib. no. 68. 

2 4 18 years’ in Jos. Ant. x. 11 2 (afUiXpadaSaxos) is more 
likely a mistake for months. 

3 Jerome (on Is. 14 ip) mentions a tradition that Evil-Mero- 
dach had been thrown into prison by Nebuchadrezzar, and had 
there, become friendly' with Jehoiaehin ; cp with this the tradi¬ 
tion in Jos. (Ant. x. 11 2), where Evil-Merodach releases and 
honours Jehoiaehin to alone for his father’s bad faith. , 
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days of his life’ (2 K. 2529 b, Jer. 62331$) would cer¬ 
tainly apply better to a king who reigned four years 
than to one who reigned scarcely two. 

EXACT, EXACTOR, EXACTION. 

(1) ‘ Exactor' is the usual Vg. rendering of the Heb. part. 

ndges cp Ass. nagAsu, ‘ to overpower ’). It is found 

also in Is. 00 17 EV (RVmg. ‘taskmaster/ 0 e7rurxo7ros)> lob 
30 7 AVmg. (EV ‘driver’; ^>opoAoyo«), Dan. 11 20 RV (AV 
‘ raiser of taxes ’; TVirroiV [So£av /3a<xiAe«i)s, cod. 87] 7 Tpd<ra*av [5. 
/3a<7tAeta5 13AQ]), Zech. 98 104 RVmg. and RV (AV ‘op. 
pressor/ efeAauvwv). In Ex. 37, etc., noges is rendered ‘task¬ 
master ' (epyoSuixTTjs), in Is. 3 12 9 4 [3] 14 2 4 (7rpoxrwp, anaiTu>v 
[aTretflwv x c,a li Kvpiev<ras, aTratruiv) EV has ‘oppressor,’ in Job 
3 18 AV ‘oppressor,’ RV ‘taskmaster* (</>opoAoyo«, as in 397). 
See Taskwork, Taxation. 

(2) For gtrii&dth , Ezek. 459!, EV ‘exaction,’ EVmg. 

has, better, ‘ Heb. expulsions,’ i.e., evictions. © has Kara- 
Svvaoreiav. 

(3) On tnassd, and KE’J, naid (Dt. 15 1 /. Neh. 5 7 10 /. 

10 31 [32]), cp Usury and Law and Justice. 

(4) On 7rpaxrwp (0 in Is. 3 12; EV ‘oppressor’), Lk. 12 58 
(RVmg. ‘exactor,’ EV ‘officer’; cp Lk. 313, irpdcro-eTe, AV 
‘exact,’ RV ‘extort’), see Taxation. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. This Latin word of late 
origin (it is not found in the Vulgate) is conveniently used 
M . to denote (temporary or permanent) exclu- 
1 . Meaning s - on f rom t ^ e ecclesiastical community as 
in Gospe s. c ij st j n g U i s h e( j f r0 m civil penalties of an 
analogous character. It need hardly be said that the 
later procedure of church excommunication developed 
out of XT germs, though Roman theologians give ex¬ 
positions of fundamental biblical passages which are not 
always critically sound. It is equally obvious that the 
NT germs of later usages stand in close relation to the 
practice of excommunication among the Jews in the time 
of Christ. It is to this Jewish practice that reference is 
made in Lk. 622, where from the use of three distinct terms 
(a<pQpi(T(t)(Tiv, 6 v€i 5 l(Uojlu, €k( 36 \(i)c nvTb dvofia) some have 
found a reference to as many different grades of ex- 
communication, 1 but where really (see Weiss) only one 
is intended, viz., exclusion from religious and social 
intercourse ; see Jn. 922 1242 I62 (aTroavv&yooyos) and 
cp Synagogue. In Mt. 18 15-17, too, only one kind 
of ban is presupposed ; its application, however, is to be 
preceded first by a gentler, then by a graver admonition, 
which reminds us forcibly of the similar procedure 
customary among the later Jews (see 'ArdkhFn, 16 b; 
Mishna, Massoth, 1 10). 

It is noteworthy that this passage stands just before the 
much-discussed passage on Rinding and Loosing (■ v . 18). We 
can, however, more easily imagine Jesus actually uttering v. 18 
than vv. 15-17, which seem plainly to represent the later practice 
of Jewish Christians. ‘ Let him be to thee as the edvucos (RV 
the Gentile) and the publican ’are the words which describe the 
punishment of the convicted sinner. Here there is a possibility 
that the sense of the original saying has been missed. In the 
Palestinian Aramaic the term used would be ters, which may 
no doubt be rendered ‘ Gentiles/ but only hecause Gentiles were 
misbelievers ; the word really means * heretics ’ or ‘ infidels ’ (cp 
Levy’s and Jastrow’s Lexx .; Schurer. TLZ ’99, col. 168^). 

Passing to the undoubtedly Pauline epistles we find 
most probably two recorded instances of church disci- 

2 Tn Pauline P line ' In 1 Cor - 53 ' 5 " e read thal 
z * in rauil 6 Paul had resolved, as representing 

Christ's spirit, to give over a certain 
offender against morality ‘to Satan’ (alluding apparently 
to Job 26 ) 2 in the presence of the assembled church, he 
himself being spiritually present among them. Physical 
death he expects to be the consequence of this act (cp 
i Cor. II 30); but the object is the good of the offender, 

* that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord. ’ 
In 2 Cor. 2 6-n, it has been customary to suppose that 
exclusion from church privileges was all that the offender 

1 On ihe three Jewish grades of excommunication see Ham¬ 
burger, RE dcs Judcnthums, s. 7 >. ‘ 13ann *; and cp Weber, Jiid. 
Theol. 142 /. 

2 See Redpath. Expos., 1898 b ., pp. 287-290. — Ramsay’s 
illustration of 1 Cor. 5 5 by the language of curses by which 
pagan Corinlhians consigned their enemies * to destruction by 
the powers of the world of death ’ ( Exp. T. 10 59) is hardly to the 
point, for Satan was not an independent supernatural being. 
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actually suffered, and that this was not permanent. 
Weizsacker’s exposition of the circumstances, 1 however, 
makes it extremely probable that an entirely different 
case is referred to, and that the offence was of a totally 
different order. The Church had at first sympathised 
with the offender, who had in some way injured the 
apostle ; but in consequence of a letter from Paul the 
majority resolved to rebuke the offender. It was no 
doubt some question of party intrigues against the 
apostle. There is no reason to think that the expression 
dodOepui fiapavaOa (1 Cor. 16 22) is a formula of excom¬ 
munication as was supposed by Calvin and other 
reformers (the words were held to be synonyms, like 
d/ 3 /Ja 6 7r cLT-fip). 

The view need not be discussed. It is contradicted by the 
prayer at the end of chap. 10 of the Didache :— 

’EAflerw Kai irapsAflerw 6 *c6crp.os oCtos. 

'£l<ravva Ttp vtw Aaj3iS. 

E l ns ay 10s, cp\eor6wd ns ovk e<rn, p,eravoetTta). 

M apavaOa. ’Afxrjv. 

Still no doubt the prayer for the Lord’s parousia did suggest to 
the apostle a thought of vengeance. To refuse to love the 
Lord Jesus made a man ‘ anathema ’; when the Lord came, this 
sentence would be executed. 

The Gk. dvadepa (anathema) is not to be taken as suggesting 
excommunication (this would be importing later ideas [see 
Suicer, Thes ., j. 7\] ; observe that in Gal. 1 sb it is an angel that 
is spoken of). The same remark applies to Rom. 931 Cor. 12 3. 
‘Avadena is synonymous with xarapa and evtKaTdpaTOS. 

In the Pastoral Epistles the rules of exclusion from 
fellowship have become more precise, and the offences 
p . punished by it are no longer merely 

3 * in pastoral mora ] Again we hear of offenders 

PP* ‘delivered to Satan' (1 Tim. I20) ; 

but it is that they may be taught not to blaspheme (cp 

2 Tim. 32 2 Pet. 2 10-18). The rights of a presbyter are 
defined ; an accusation against him is not to be received, 
unless there be two or three witnesses ; but there is to be 
public reproof of all who sin (1 Tim. 619/.). In Tit. 

3 ro a man that is * heretical ’ (see Heresy, § 2) is to be 
avoided [tt apairov ; so render in 2 Tim. 223 ; cp RV 

2 Macc. 231), but only after * a first and second ad¬ 
monition.’ That the aipeveis or factions referred to 
had a theological colouring, is clear from 2 Jn. 10, and 
that they might even be dangerous appears from 

3 Jn. 9/ , where Diotrephes ‘ who affects pre-eminence' 
(6 <pi\oTrpiOT€\ju)v) is said not to admit the writer to fellow¬ 
ship ; fit punishment is threatened for him. T. K. C. 

EXECUTIONER. The OT has no special word to 
denote the person who executes the sentence of capital 
punishment. The words rendered ‘ executioner' in 
EV refer more naturally to (royal) bodyguards. 

1. tabbdh (from n32, Ass. tabdhu, ‘ to slaughter ’), is 

in r S. 9 23f. rendered ‘cook’; cp Cooking, § 1). In Gen. 
3736 391 403./C 4110 12, the C'n2E.T of the Pharaoh, and in 
2 K. 25 8^ Jer. 399^, the D'n2B“:n of Nebuchadrezzar is in 
EV ‘captain of the guard.’ So also (Arioch) in Dan. 

214 (EVmg. ‘chief of the executioners/ except in Jer. ‘chief 
marshal’); cp WRS, OTJCV), 262, n. r. 0 in these passages 
has apxt/xayeipos, dp\iSf<TpLO<}>v\a £, ap\tSeo-fJ.u)rr]^. 

2. ns, Kart, 2 K. 11 4 igt, RV««g- See Carites. 

3. o-7rexovAarwp (Lat. speculator or speculator, a pikentan, 
halberdier), Mk. 627 RV ‘soldier of the guard.' The word is 
found also in late Hebrew. 

EXILE (Is. 20 4 RV, Ezek. 12 4 « RV, Ezra S35 
RV). See Captivity. 
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The interest of a legend which has long been 
mistaken for history and which has coloured the 
_ . . life and thoughts of a great people is 

1. iwo rival hardly less than that of the facts theni- 
hypotheses. selvcs Even if it xvere cei - tain that 

1 Ap. Age, 2 349-353- 
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only a section of the Israelites (the Rachel-tribes) 
sojourned in the land of Egypt, and made its Exodus 
from it, or ( b) that the true land of d'Ixd from which 
the Israelitish Exodus occurred, was not Egypt 
( Misraim ) at all, but a N. Arabian land called Musr 
or Musri (so Wi.; see Mizraim, § zb), it would still, 
on account of the generations that have fed their 
inner life upon it, be a thrilling tale which, tells of the 
hardened heart of the Pharaoh, of the escape of the 
Hebrew bondmen, of the passage of the Red Sea, of the 
purifying trials in the wilderness. In this article we shall 
call the former (a) the conservative, the latter (b) the 
advanced hypothesis. Cp Israel, § 2 /. The con¬ 
servative hypothesis is at present that most favoured by 
biblical critics. There is thought to be an antecedent 
2. Conservative P robabi, j? ‘hat the Israelites, as well 
hypothesis as other Hebrews « f °und temporary ad- 
* mission into the NE. of the Egyptian 
territory. They would, of course, come from Canaan. 
That there were Israelites in that country at an early date 
we now know from the ' lsrael-stele'discovered in 1896 by 
Flinders Petrie. It may have been in Mcrneptah’s time, 
or it may have been even earlier, that the catastrophe 
poetically described by the Egyptian king occurred, 
when ‘ the people of Isiraal was laid waste,' so that their 
‘crops were not,’ and so that, various cities of Canaan 


also having been punished, Haru (Palestine) became 
‘ a widow '— i.e. , helpless—* for Egypt.' 1 The names 
' Ishpal' and ‘ Yakbal ’ ( Y-sa-p-a-ra and Y'-k-b-d-ra 1 ) 
in the name-list of Thotmes III. (nos. 78, 102) also 
appear to some critics to show that before that king’s 
reign tribes having these names (which certainly look like 
Joscph-el and Jacob-el) had lived in Palestine, and 
given their own names to localities. It is conceivable 
that these Israelites, Josephites, or Jacobites, or some 
portion of them, being nomads, had sought admission 
into Egypt under pressure of famine, and had sojourned 
there, and had been treated at length with severity by 
the Pharaoh, though the statement respecting Pithom 
and Raamses (Ex. In 3 ) is not without difficulty. It 
must be admitted, however, that references to Mer- 
neptah’s stele and to the names ‘ Ishpal ’ and ' Yakbal ’ 
can be made only with much reserve. The phrase * the 
people of Isiraal' is very difficult (one would like to be 
able to read ‘ Joseph-el ’ or ‘ Jezreel ’), and the meaning 
of * Ishpal ’ and ‘ Yakbal' is by no means free from 
doubt (see Joseph i. and ii., § 1 ; and Jacob, § 1). 

According to Stade (• Die Entsteh. des Volkes Israel,’ 
Akad. Reden und Abhandlungen, [’99], 97-122) it is 
3 Stade’s that the Hebrew tribes had sought 

theory pasture for their flocks to the S. of the 
y ’ Wady Tumilat, and that so a part of them 
had come under the power of the Egyptian authori¬ 
ties ; likely too that the Israelites had cause to com¬ 
plain of a misuse of this power. The Egyptian 
authorities may, of course, have imposed a corvie 
upon them. The part of the Hebrew tribes which 


remained free from Egyptian oppression probably 
* wandered as far as the true Sinai (E. of the Elanitic 
Gulf), and these Sinaitic nomads formed a confederacy 
under the protection of the god of Sinai ; the liberated 
Israelites joined them at Kadesh. To the Kadesh 
tradition (see Kadesh i. § 3) Stade attaches great im¬ 
portance. 


. 1 11 the OLZ (May, June, July, *99), Winckler criticises Lhis 
view as mere theological rationalism. The charge might equally 
well be brought against C. Niebuhr, who is no theologian. 
Experience, however, has again and again proved that popular 
traditions are sometimes more truthful than critics had supposed. 

Rationalistic conjecture is not out of place in the prolegomena 
of history, and here it has the advantage of keeping the student 


1 See Six Temples at Thebes (Flinders Petrie), 1897, which 
contains a chapter with a translation of the Merneptah inscrip- 
tion by Spiegel berg. See also W. M. Muller, ‘ Anmerkungen,’ 
and Naville, ‘ Les dernieres lignes de la stele mentionnant les 
Israelites’ (an attempt to reconcile the stele with Exodus), 
Rec. de trav. xx. (’98). 

2 WMM As. u. Eur. 162 Jf. 
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in some degree of sympathy with the Israelitish writers and the 
Jewish readers of the narrative of the Exodus. 

Winckler's theory mentioned above in § 1 has an 
additional claim to consideration from the fact that the 
4. Winckler ^ a £ bsbman C. T. Beke, in his Origines 

and Beke. Biblic<s » vok - maintained as long ago as 
1834 that the Misraim of the Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion of the Exodus was not Egypt, but some district lying 
to the N. of the Sinaitic peninsula. He also held that 
the Red Sea crossed by the Israelites was the Gulf of 
'Akaba, and that Horeb or Sinai lay to the NE. of the 
head of that Gulf. His work did not escape the notice 
of Ewald, but failed to exert any deep influence. 
Winckler's kindred theory, proposed in 1893, was 
formed in complete independence of Dr. Beke. To 
accept it, as it stands, is hardly possible ; but a modifica¬ 
tion of it, which will suit the requirements of biblical 
criticism, lies close at hand. 1 The existing evidence 
(which cannot here be discussed) leads to the conclusion 
that the N. Arabian Musur coincided with or included 
the district of Kadesh, and this is just the district which 
forms the scene of some of the most important patri¬ 
archal legends, though later scribes disguised Misrim 
(Musur) as Misraim (Egypt), or even fell into deeper 
error still (see Kadesh i. § 1 ; Mizraim, § 2 (b ); cp 
Moriah). We cannot avoid the impression that there 
were Israelitish tribes in the N. Arabian Musur who 
were never in the Musur of Egypt. What were the 
relations between the Rachel-tribes in Egypt and the 
Israelites in Musur, and any other kindred associations 
that there may have been elsewhere, we are at present 
unable to say definitely. We do, however, seem to see 
that an Egypt-tradition and a Musri-tradition have been 
fused together. t. k. c. 

We now turn to consider certain suggestive points in 
JE’s account of the Exodus. There is a remarkable 
5 JE’s P aralIellsm between JE’s narrative of the 

account. J ° urney fr ° m the Red Sea to sinai ( Ex - 

1522-1827), and the continuation of the 

march from Sinai to Kadesh (Nu. IO29-2O). '1 he visit 

of Jethro (q.v.) and the appointment of the judges to 
lighten the labours of Moses were probably once placed 
later (by E) in connection with the legislation at 
Horeb. The defeat of Amalek in Ex. 17 has geo¬ 
graphical difficulties, and the account seems to be based 
upon Nu. 1440^, where it is obviously more original 
(see Bacon, Trip. Trad. 93). Similarly the gift of 
Manna (Ex. 16 ) and the striking of the rock at 
the waters of Meribah (ib. 17 ) are probably connected, 
in the one case, with Massah (between Taberah and 
Kibroth-hattaavah), and, in the other, with Kadesh 
(see Manna, § 3 ; Massaii and Meribah). In 
every instance the episodes bear the appearance of 
having been inserted from later stages of the journey 
where they more naturally belong. Ex. 1.622-27 is the 
only old fragment remaining, and here the covenant, 
after a journey of three days, reminds us of the ‘ three 
days’ journey’ in the request to Pharaoh (Ex. 3 18 53), 
and finds a parallel in the three days’ journey in Nu. 
10 33. 2 The oldest account of the journey from the Red 
Sea to Sinai is thus reduced to a minimum. 

Passing over the Decalogue and Covenant at Sinai 
we resume JE at chaps. 24 , 32 - 34 . Now the episode of 
6 Musrite the S olden calf ‘cannot well be older 
tradition. than ! h , e rei |" °, f Hezekiah, and points 
indeed to a date later than 722 (Addis); 
it may with considerable probability be ascribed to E 2 
(cp Exodus ii., § 3 [viii.]). There was therefore no 

1 Not, however, such a modification as Jensen's ( TLZ , 4th 
Feb. 1899). The region S. of Palestine may have been called 
m!tDf thinks this scholar, because it was often under Egyptian 
rule. This fails to do justice alike to the biblical and to the 
Assyriological data. 

2 After leaving the yant-Suph (Red Sea) Israel journeyed 
at once to the wilderness of Shur ( q.v .). Note that in v. 25 

and £2pp remind us of Massah and Kadesh (En-Mishpat); 
see Marah. 
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need in the old narrative for any renewal of the cove¬ 
nant, or for the intercession of Moses in 33 /. 

That chap. 33 /. is composite is generally admitted, 
and it remains to consider the fragments that are left 
after the omission of those passages which are necessarily 
of an editorial nature. It is highly probable that we 
have here the traces of an old theophany and law-giving 
of greater antiquity than the theophany and law-giving 
at Sinai-Horeb (3 ff. ^ ff.), the scene of which was not 
Sinai, but Kadesh (see Kadesh i. § 2). Fortunately 
this old tradition is not quite a torso. Although we can 
find no narrative of which it may be the continuation 
(see above, § 5 end), it seems possible to trace it further 
step by step to Hormah and Beer (i. e., Beer-sheba, 
or Beer-lahai-roi ?), and finally (in Judg. 1 16) to the 4 city 
of palm-trees' (ep the S. Judaean name Tamar); see 
Kadesh i. § 3. Details of this journey are missing, 1 
with the exception, perhaps, of the oldest features in 
Nu. 16 , where the revolt against the authority of Moses 
(v. 13) presupposes a very early stage in the journey 
of the Israelites. It at once suggests itself that this 
tradition is of Calebite origin (cp Exodus [Book], 
§ 3 [v.]), and this is borne out by (a) the prominence 
ascribed to Caleb in the oldest passages of Nu. 13 f, 
and ( b) the close relationship which, as the genealogies 
reveal, subsisted between Judah, Caleb, the Kenites, 
etc.—one tradition (a late one, it is true) actually con¬ 
nects Moses’ family with Caleb (see Miriam, 2). We 
seem to have, therefore, distinct traces of a Calebite 
wandering from Kadesh northwards into Judah, the 
commencement, perhaps, of that northerly migra¬ 
tion which took place in the time of David, and was 
continued, still later, in exilic times (see Caleb, § 3/.). 2 
The evidence, however (see Kadesh i. § 1), leads to 
the conclusion that the limits of Musri and the district of 
Kadesh coincided. 3 The Calebite tradition, therefore, 
knew of an 4 Exodus' from the land of Musri. s. A. c. 

Reference has often been made by writers to Manfetho’s 
narrative of the expulsion of the lepers under a priest of 
7 tvt Heliopolis called Osarsiph (cp. Jos. c. 

ane 0. j The critical value of this 

narrative, however, is very slight. The reserve expressed 
by Kittel [Hist. I26 f.) is judicious ; the present writer 
prefers to leave ManStho’s story entirely on one side. 
Not only is it manifestly influenced by the Jewish 
narrative, but it seems to imply an absurd confusion 
between Moses and the reforming Egyptian king 
commonly known as Khuen-aten 4 (Amenhotep IV.). 
As Meyer has pointed out, the name Me(r)neptah can 
never have become ’A fxevojtpis (the name mentioned in 
Josephus), and since the king ealled Amenophis by 
ManStho (Jos.) does really correspond superficially, in 
a religious respect, to Amenhotep IV., it seems arbitrary 
to prefer the [ AJueve^flqs of Julius Africanus and 
Syncellus. 5 

It was not unnatural for Naville 6 to hope that 
the view which places the Exodus under Me(r)neptah 

„ ... had been made approximately certain by 

his excavations. He has in fact shown 
that Rameses II., Sesonk I., and Osorkon II. have all 
left their names at Tell el-Mashuta, the true site of 
Pithom. The language of Me(r)neptah’s inscription 
referred to above cannot, however, without a rather 
violent hypothesis, be reconciled with Naville’s view. 
Lieblein is of opinion 7 that the biblieal narrative of the 
Exodus and the events connected with it was redacted in 


1 It is improbable that Nu. 11 can in any way belong to it. 

2 Was David himself a Musrite? He was, at any rate, 
hardly a Bethlehemite, as the later tradition supposed (see 
David, § 1, col. 1020, n. 2; cp also Judah). 

3 If Musri bordered upon Edom, so did the district of Kadesh. 
Cp Nu. 20 16^ ‘Kadesh ... in the uttermost of thy (Edom's) 
border.' 

4 Meyer, GA, 1 270 (§ 226, end). 

5 Cp, however, Ki., Hist. I261. 

6 In The Store City 0/ Pithom (’85); The Route 0/ the 
Exodns (Victoria Institute, ’91). 

7 ‘ L’Exode des H^breux,’ PS BA 20 277-288 [’98]. 
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the time of Rameses II. when Egyptian influences pre¬ 
dominated in Syria, and that the Exodus really took place 
under Amenhotep III. This indeed cannot be granted ; 
but it is at any rate possible that the Hebrew tradition 
of the Exodus underwent a profound modification at 
that period, and even that in its original form the 
Misrim referred to meant, not Egypt (enss), but the 
N. Arabian land of Musr or Musri. All that the 
Egyptian monuments discovered and studied by Naville 
prove is that the biblical narrative in its present form 
comes from a writer who had good archaeological 
information. In the second part of this article an 
independent attempt will be made to trace the route 
assigned to the B'ne Israel on their departure from 
Egypt to keep a festival to Yahw& in the wilderness 
(Ex. 7 16 81 [726] IO9 ; cp 1235). 

The literature is immense. Besides the Histories of Israel by 
Stade, Klostermann, Kittel, C. Niebuhr, and Wellhausen, see 
. # especially Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai (‘ Der 

9. Historical Aufbruch ’ and 4 Der Auszug der Hebraer') ; 

Literature. Maspero, struggle 0/ the Nations, 444 (he 
retains his opinion that the years following the 
reign of Seti I. offered favourable conditions for the Israelites to 
break away from their servitude, if the 1 Israel ’ of Me(r)neptah’s 
description represents a tribe left behind in Canaan, after the 
majority of the Israelites had emigrated to Egypt; otherwise 
the Israel of Me(r)neptah will be the ‘ bondmen ’ who had escaped 
from Egypt in Me(r)nep*tah's reign) ; Petrie, 4 Egypt and Israel,’ 
Contemp. Rev., May 1896, and Six Temples of Thebes (’97); 
M‘Curay, Hist., Proph. and Mon., 1 204 (the Exodus cannot 
have been till the time of the feeble successors of Rameses III., 
similarly Sir H. Howorth); Wiedemann, Le Museon, 17 (’98), 
on the Israel-stele (the stele only proves that at some time 
or other there existed a people of Israel which was in distress 
and had no [corn]); Orr, 4 Israel in Egypt and the Exodus,' 
Expositor, 1897 a, pp. 161-177 (Amenhoiep II., the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, Hatsepsut, daughter of Thotmes I., the protector of 
the child Moses); cp C. Niebuhr’s view that the accession of 
Thotmes I. is the latest terminus a quo for the oppression of 
the Hebrews [Gesck. 1 202]. t. K. C. 

Thanks to the progress of Egyptology, we now know 
something of the topography of Goshen [q.v .), although 

, . « . it is not 3 r et easy to harmonise our 

10 . Supposed knowled vvith the biblical data . 

starting-point. The rout£ , hovvever> to the s , near lhe 

sea, remains hopelessly obscure. The OT narratives, un¬ 
fortunately, presuppose that all geographical names are 
familiar to the reader. True, the eastern regions of N. 
Egypt must always have been well known to natives of 
Palestine ; the geographical statements of the narratives 
must therefore be expected to be trustworthy. However, 
as the narratives now stand—a mosaic of passages from 
various sources—they give evidence of the confusion 
which inevitably arose in the process of weaving the 
passages together. 

The Israelites began their march at (the city of) 
Ram[e]ses (Ex. 1 2 37), which seems to mean the capital 
of Goshen where there was then a royal residence. Of 
the site of this Rameses (q.v.) we know nothing. 
The ruins of the modern Tell Abu Isleman at the 


western entrance to the valley of Tumilat would be the 
most suitable starting-point, since this has to be sought 
in the W. of Goshen. Succoth is mentioned as the 
first halting place (Ex. 12 37 13 20 Nu. 33 s/.) ; it seems 4 
to be the Egyptian Tuku. Whether Tuku signifies 
a city near P-atum, or a region near it, or the city 
P-atum itself, is a difficult question. If we could 
take Succoth as the name of the tract of land 
round Pithom which the Israelites would enter on the 


second day, or as that of a place in the neighbourhood 
of that Egyptian colony, the reference to it would eause 
no difficulty; but the inscriptions on the sacred 
geography of Egypt dating from Ptolemaic times seem 
to identify Tuku and P-atum altogether. Now, Tuku 
certainly was situated where Naville excavated at Tell 
el-Mashuta. If this be so, we must suspect a mis¬ 
understanding of the original source or sources, which 
would seem to have given Succoth and Pithom-Etham 
as names of the same place—we say Pithom-Etham 
because Pithom (q.v.) is probably identical with the 
station called Etham (q.v.), which was ‘at the edge of 
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the wilderness’ (Ex. 13 20) — i. e . , at the E. end of Goshen. 
The distance from the entrance of Goshen to Tuku or 
P-atum would be 26 m. (following the present line of 
railway). An average march of 13 m. a day would be 
all that could be assumed of a host hampered with 
much cattle. All highways run directly E. along the 
canal of Goshen. 

Afterwards, God 'led the people about* ( 13 18) and 
‘ they turned (back) ’ to encamp ‘ before Pihahlroth, 
, „ v xt. between Migdol and the sea, before 
11 . Pihahlroth. Baal . Zephon ■ (142 ). H ere the diffi- 

culties increase. The sites of Migdol (certainly not the 
large fortress so called in the NE. of the Delta) and 
Baal-zephon {q.v ., 2) are quite unknown. As to 
Pihahlroth, we may venture 


far N. and leads the Israelites from Tanis-Zoan (i.e ., 
Rameses, he believes, for which equation he appeals 
to Ps. 78 12 43) to Daphnoe ( = Etham = Hetam, accord¬ 
ing to him). Pihahlroth he explains (translating as the 
Peshitta 1 and perhaps also the Targum did) as the 
‘ mouth of the depths ’ (ftapadpa) — i.e., of the Sirbonian 
bog. Migdol he identifies with the Migdol mentioned 
in Jer. and Ezek., which was 12 R. m. S. from Pelusium 
according to the itineraries, and Baal-zephon with the 
temple of Zeus Kasios on the Casius promontory, so 
that the Israelites would have passed through the bog 
to the dunes N. of the Sirbonis. (So, before Brugsch, 
Schleiden, who, however, placed Succoth and Etham 
correctly.) This theory is wholly destitute of any solid 


to guess that, being near 
the ‘ Sea,' it may corre¬ 
spond to the Serapiu of the 
Itinerarium A nton ini , — 
apparently the only city in 
that region (apart from the 
later Arsinoe and Clysma). 

All identifications, however, 
depend upon the locality of 
the passage through the 
4 sea. * A southerly direc¬ 
tion is implied by the ‘ turn¬ 
ing ’ ; but how far S. the 
locality is to be sought we 
have no means of determin¬ 
ing, since it is not stated 
that the encampment 4 by 
the sea* marked a day’s 
journey. 

1. Shall we, with most 
commentators, place the 

12 . Sea- passage near the 
present Suez 

a P t Suez e ? (^tter Suwah 
[es - Suwes J), 
where the gulf is only two- 
thirds of a mile wide ? 1 
Those who do so usually lay 
great stress on the fact that 
the straits are shallow, and 
are passable (it is said) at 
a very low tide, especially 
when there is also a N. 
wind. Certainly this would 
permit a 4 rational * ex¬ 
planation of the passage. 

It is doubtful, however, 
whether such arguments 
can be used. 2 Josephus 
gives us no help. In his 
time all conception of the 
situation of Goshen had 
been lost. 

Hence to explain how the Is¬ 
raelite's could ‘reach the Red 
Sea in three days, ’ he made them 
march through Letopolis-Baby- 

lon (. Ant . ii. 15 1 )—/.<?., round the S. side of the Jebel Mokattam, 
the mountain on which the citadel of Cairo is built, on the most 
direct road to Suez through the Wadi et-Tih and through the 
Muntula pass. Nothing could be more at variance with the 
biblical data, especially as the ‘turning back* to the ‘edge of 
the wilderness,’ and other details, are overlooked. Yet several 
scholars(Lengerke, Kutscheit, von Raumer, Shaw)have followed 
Josephus. 

2. Another view has been strongly urged by Schleiden 
{Die Landenge von Sues , ’38) and Brugsch (L'Exode 

13 Or ^ es monum ' fcgypt., ’75). Both make 
Serbonis? ^ srae ^ tes march along the shore of the 
Mediterranean. Brugsch places Goshen too 

1 Of course the recent traditions about the well of Moses (see 
Marah) do not come into consideration. 

2 50 to 55 m. from the supposed site of Etham would be at 
least three days' journey. 
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basis; the expression ^D'c;. 4 Reedy Sea,’ occurs too 
often for the Red Sea {q.v.) to admit a new application 
to the Sirbonis. 2 The modern discoveries which have 
determined the position of Goshen, decide against it. 

3. Recently, another view has begun to make way— 
the view, namely, that the passage through the sea is to 
n be sought for nearer to the eastern end of 
. * r Goshen. Du Bois Aym6, Stickel, and 
1 J 1 Knobel, in a rationalising interest, thought 


1 Later he tried to find in the name an Egyptian word hraut , 
4 depths'; but there is no such word. 

2 The expression 4 desert of Shur,' Ex. 15 22 (E), is very va^ue 
and cannot be used as an argument either for the N. direction 
of the march or for the identification of Etham with the fron¬ 
tier fortress Shur in the extreme NE. 
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of a point between the Bitter Lakes and the Gulf of 
Suez. They assumed that this sandy tract dried up 
quite recently, and that, in the time of Moses, it must 
have been very shallow, in parts even marshy. Dillmann 
and others admit a similar shallow connection between 
the Crocodile (Timsah) Lake and the Bitter Lakes. 
Naville (followed by Strack) assumed the Timsah lake 
itself. 

All these modifications of the same theory are built 
upon the view that the ancient condition of the isthmus 
15 Earlv ^ uez was ver y different from the present. 

^ . 7 There is no doubt among geologists that 
crono-rn t ^ ie Sea once extended not only to the 
©SPy* Crocodile Lake but even to the Balah Lake, 
so that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean were com¬ 
pletely connected (see map, cols. 1437/.). There is no 
evidence, however, that this state of matters continued 
down to historic times. The Egyptian inscriptions dating 
from the time of the Pyramids speak of the ‘Great 
Black Water’ (kem-uer 1 ) in connection with the fortifi¬ 
cations at the E. end of Goshen, 2 — i.e ., it seems to have 
reached as far as the present Crocodile Lake. In dyn. 
XII. this 'Great Black Water’ is spoken of as an undrink¬ 
able (i.e ., salt) 4 lake' (lei), so that there cannot have been 
a connected gulf. Under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, the 
inscription of Pithom (ed. Naville) speaks of the 4 Great 
Black Lake ’ and the 4 Scorpion Lake ’ near Pithom as 
navigable and as connected with the Red Sea by the 
canal of Ptolemy II., which, evidently, was a mere 
restoration of the canal of Necho (Egypt, § 68) and 
Darius. The extant traces of this latter canal and the 
monuments of Darius along it (see Goshen, map) seem 
to show that about 500 B.c. the extent of the various 
lakes was not very different from what it is now (so 
Lepsius), and that the Timsah Lake was separated 
(under the name 4 Scorpion Lake’ according to the 
Pithom stele, etc.) from the larger salt lake in the S. 
The passage of Strabo (804) proves the existence of 
several 4 bitter lakes,'— i.e., confirms the view that there 
was no connection with the Red Sea. 3 Consequently, 
other passages stating that it was at Heroonpolis that 
the Arabian Gulf began (Strabo, 836, Iv fxvxQ tod 
*ApaftiKov k6\ttqv) seem to be based upon the artificial 
connections through which this harbour became accessible 
(cp Strabo, 769). 4 

The possibility, indeed, that at an earlier period, such 
as the time of Rameses 11 ., the lakes covered a larger 
area, or that they were even all connected with one 
another, is not to be denied. As we have already seen, 
however, the one ' Great Black Water ’ mentioned circa 
3000 B. c., had long ceased to be a part of the Arabian 
Gulf. Naville then supposes the camp of the Israelites to 
have been at Pe-kerhet (?), 5 or the place called in the 
Itineraries Serapiu, which he seeks at the modern Gebel 
Maryam near the S. end of the Timsah Lake opposite 
Seih-Hana’idik (Naville's Baal-Zephon). He places 
Migdol at the ruins, W. of the railway station, mis- 


1 


2 Full references in WMM As. u. Eur. 39. 
Cp also Naville, Pithom ( 3 ), 26. See 

Goschen. 


3 Linant and Naville (26) claimed that these must have been 
mere ponds, different from the present lakes which were too large 
to be made ‘sweet* by the canal. Strabo’s vague statement, 
however, is not to be pressed too literally. He speaks of several 
‘lakes’; at present also there are two different basins. Pliny 
(6 i65)calls them amaros/bntes(\)but describesthem as navigable. 

4 Naville insists upon taking these expressions literally, 
without consideration of the canal. The vagueness, e.g ., of 
Josephus (BJ iv. 10 5 ‘the Red Sea extends to Koptos’!) has, 
however, to be remembered, and certainly we ought not to use 
the statement of Agathemerus (Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. C. Muller, 
2 475)i who merely copies from Eratosthenes (see Strabo, 768) 
but changes the words describing the city of HeroSnpolis as the 
place where navigation begins, making it the beginning of the 
Arabian Gulf. This misunderstanding cannot count as an 
argument. 

3 It is most probable that there was no such city. 4 House ’ 
{fie) or ' seat * ( st ) of the (serpent) fCerh(ct) was the chief temple 
of Tuku at Tell el-Mashuta. 
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called 4 Serapeum ' by French engineers. All this is prob¬ 
lematical ; but undoubtedly it would hardly be natural 
for the biblical narrative to pass over in complete silence 
the lake shutting off Goshen from the E. and interrupt¬ 
ing the march of the Israelites. This theory of Naville 
would allow the 4 turning aside’ of the march, though 
on a very limited scale. It would be more rationalising 
than any other theory, inasmuch as the Crocodile Lake, 
which is 5 to 6 miles wide in the N. near the modern 
Bir Nefishe, is in the S., on the spot fixed upon by 
Naville, not more (in parts) than \ of a mile wide. It 
was only a marsh before the Suez Canal changed its 
character, and it must always have been marshy, 
because the Nile reached it only irregularly. Whilst 
the salt-water of the other lakes does not allow the 
growth of reeds, the brackish water of this is covered 
with them, so that the name 'sea of reeds’ would be 
quite appropriate. 1 

After all, the probabilities seem most in favour of the 
Lake Timsah, although it would certainly rob the place 
16 Lake P assa S e sea e h araeter - It is most 
Timsah reasona ^ e to I°°k for a H the localities of 
•* the Exodus on or near Egyptian ground, 
and in the same narrow district in or near the valley of 
Tunulat; but as long as the last three geographical 
names of the biblical narrative cannot be determined 
with certainty, this remains hypothetical. 

T. K.C.,§§!-4, 7-9; S. A. C. , § 5/. ; W.M.M.,§§ IO-16. 
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r. Name (§ 1). 

2. Narrative. 

Of P (§ 2). 
b. Of JE (§ 3 ). 

In Egypt (§ 3 i.-iii.). 
Journey (iv.-vi.). 
Lawgiving (vii.yC). 


Primitive version (ix.). 

3. Laws. 

a. In JE(§ 4 ). 

J’s decalogue. 

Chaps. 21-23 (§ 4 iii.-v.). 

b. In P (§ 5). 

4. The Ode, Ex. 15 w8 (§ 6). 


Bibliography (§ 7). 

The second book of the Pentateuch, which narrates 
the deliverance df Israel from Egypt, appropriately 
-j , bears in the Greek Bible the title Exodos 

* ielohoc )' 2 or more fully 4 Exodos from 

Egypt’ (eSo^OC AirYITTOy; see Ex. 
19 i (* 5 BAFL ). 3 This passed over into the old Latin, and 
through the Vulgate into our own version. In Hebrew 
the book is commonly designated by its opening words, 
nra? n*?Nh 4 or more briefly mctr; sometimes it is cited 
simply by number, ’jjy t’Din [Sold, 36 b.). 

T he Book of Genesis closes with the death of Joseph 
at an advanced age; Exodus continues the history 
from the same point (Ex. 167^). The grandsons of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 50 23) are contempor¬ 
aries of Moses, the great grandson (Ex. 616^), or 
grandson (Ex. 2 i Nu. 2659), of Levi. But though 
no great interval of time is supposed to elapse be¬ 
tween the death of Joseph and the beginning of the 
oppression, 5 the character of the history undergoes a 
complete change. The twelve sons of Jacob with their 
children who went down into Egypt (‘seventy souls’) 
have so increased in numbers as to be a cause of alarm 
to the Egyptians; the narrative, which throughout 
Genesis preserves the form of a family chronicle, 6 now 
at once becomes the history of a people. 

The contents of Exodus may be briefly summarised as follows : 
—The oppression, the youth and call of Moses, 1-77; the 


1 From these lakes, the strange name might have been trans¬ 
ferred to the sea. See Red Sea for the difficulty of explaining 
the name. However, it is otherwise used only of the sea, never 
of the lakes (although the expression ‘sea’ is known to be used 
of such small lakes as that of Galilee). See above. 

2 Philo, Quis rer. div. heres, § 4, and elsewhere; see Ryle, 
Philo and Holy Scripture , p. xxii. 

3 Title of book in cod. A. The subscription in the same MS 
is e£oSos r Civ vltoo IcrparjA. e£ Aiyunrov. 

4 Origen in Euseb. HE 625. 

5 On Ex. 12 40 /., see below, § 2, and n. 5. 

8 See Genesis. 
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Egyptian plagues, 78-12; the escape of Israel from Egypt, 
13-15 21; the way through the desert to Sinai, 15 22-18; the 
covenant, with its fundamental laws, 19-24 ; directions for the 
construction of the tabernacle and the consecration of the 
priests, 25 31 ; the sin of the golden calf, renewal of the broken 
tables of the Law, 32-34; the making of the tabernacle and 
its furniture, 35-40. The book ends with the entrance of the 
glory of Yahwe, the visible manifestation of his presence, into 
the dwelling place which had been prepared for him (40 34-38). 

The sources and the method of combination remain 

substantially the same as in Genesis 

2 . Sources: P. [qv _ g 2/) Here a , so , he Priestly 

stratum is easily recognised and separated. 

To it belong: 1 Ex. 1 1-5 7* 13 14* 223*1/3-25 62-12 (13-30) 
7 1-13 iQ2oaa 2 xb 22 S5-7 15 a*b 16-19 [8 1-3 11 a*b 12-15] 9 8-12 
(11 9 f Rp), 12 1-20 28 37* 40/ 43-51 13 1 2 20 14 1 2 4* 8p* 15* 
16-18 21 aa.b 22 /. 2627* 28* 29 16 1-3 6/. (s) 9-13® 16-24 (in the 
main), 31-36 17 ui 19 r 2 a 2415* i6-i8aa 25 i-31 18*1 3429-35 
35-40. 

The characteristics of P appear throughout (see 

Genesis, §2/). 

The narrative begins, by way of recapitulation, 2 with a list of 
the sons of Israel who went down into Egypt (1 1-5); in 6 14-25 
a long genealogy is introduced to exhibit the lineage of Moses 
and Aaron (cp 26,/). 3 A very brief account of the oppression 
(1 713142 23*1/3-25) is followed by the call of Moses (in Egypt), 
the revelation of the name Yahwfe (62-12), and the appointment 
of Aaron to be Moses' prophet (7 1-7). The wonders wrought 
before Pharaoh by Aaron at Moses’ command (P in 7-9) assume 
the form of a trial of skill with the native magicians, who at 
first are able to do the same things by their arts, but in the end 
are completely defeated. The announcement of the last stroke, 
the death of the first-born, gives occasion to introduce directions 
for the observance of the Passover (121-13), to which are 
attached the ritual for the annual celebration of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (14-20), supplementary regulations for the 
annual Passover (43-51), and the law requiring the consecration 
of the first-born (13 1 /.). This is a good example of the method 
of the author, who always endeavours to connect the legislation 
with some occasion or circumstance in the history ; 4 so that, 
in its primitive form and intention, P was not a ‘ Priests' Code,’ 
but a history of the origin of the sacred institutions of Israel. 
The beginning of the migration (12 37*) leads to a chronological 
digression on the length of the sojourn in Egypt (40 /.). 5 The 
march to the shores of the Red Sea is next narrated (13 20 14 1 /.'), 
and the miraculous deliverance there, the Israelites passing 
safely between walls of water on either hand, whilst the 
Egyptians pursuing them are overwhelmed (P in 14). Of the 
journey from the sea to Sinai we are told nothing except the 
names of the halting-places (16 1 17 r 19 1 /.).§ 

Arrived at Sinai, Moses ascends the mountain (24 15-18), where 
the plans for the tabernacle and its furnishings, and the ritual 
for the consecration of priests, are revealed to him (25-31 17). 
He returns to the people, collects the necessary materials, and 
constructs the tabernacle in exact accordance with the specifica¬ 
tions given him (34 2Q-40). 7 

In combining P with the other sources, R does not 
appear to have omitted anything of consequence from 
this narrative, though he was constrained to make some 
transpositions. 8 We observe here, as in Genesis, the 
disposition to reduce to a skeleton the narrative of 
ordinary events (the migration, e.g., to a list of stations), 
and to enlarge upon everything connected with religion 
and the religious institutions (see 12 f 25 jp. 35 ^). 
Here also the existence of other and fuller historical 

1 In this table, as In the corresponding one in Genesis, the 
additions of Rp are not in general distinguished from P. 
An asterisk indicates contamination or redactional changes. 
NOldeke's analysis, Unters. z. Kritik des ATs ^sff. (’69), has 
been modified by subsequent critics (esp. Di., Jiil., and Kue.) 
only in minor particulars. 

2 Cp Gen. 5 if. 610 11 27 Nu. 3 2-4 etc. 

3 The present position of this genealogy is highly unsuitable ; 
w. 16-25 probably stood in P at an earlier point, perhaps before 
62; yu. 14 /. seem to be taken from another catalogue, perhaps 
that in Gen. 46. 

4 So in Genesis, the Sabbath, the Noachian injunctions, 

circumcision. 

6 According to the Jewish Hebrew Text, 430years; according 
to the Samaritan Hebrew and 45, 215 years. See Chronology, 
§4- 

6 P's account of the murmuring of the people and the giving 
of the manna, which now stands in chap. 16, must originally have 
had a later place in the narrative, since it supposes the existence 
of the tabernacle (10 34). See Manna, § 3. 

7 These chapters have been much expanded by later hands ; 
see below, § 5. 

8 The giving of the Decalogue, which is now related in 20 1-17 
from another source, must in P have followed 25-31 (see 25 16 21). 
A fragment of this account seems to be preserved in 3118, to 
which the sequel is 34 29 ff. 


narratives is to be inferred from the epitomes of P (see 
Genesis, § 2/). The dependence of P upon these 
narratives is especially manifest in the account of the 
plagues, and of the crossing of the Red Sea. 

The prophetic history which remains after the 
elimination of P is made up of the same two main 
__ strands, J and E, that criticism discovers in 

3 ‘ J ' Genesis (see Genesis, §4^). The analysis, 
however, is more difficult in Exodus than * in the 
patriarchal stories. 

The use of the divine names loses much of its value as a 
criterion, since after Ex. 3 13-15 the name Yahwfe is employed— 
though not uniformly—in E as well as in J ; clues derived from 
the narrative deny us their guidance in the Laws ; whilst other 
evidences of origin are often lacking. It is clear also that the 
author who united J and E (Rje), not only fused his sources 
much more completely than the last redactor of the Hexateuch 
(Rp), but also otherwise treated his material with a freer hand ; 
ihis is peculiarly evident in Ex. 4 ff.^ In Exodus, moreover, 
the work of later editors of the Deuteronomistic school is more 
frequently to be recognised or suspected. 

An exhaustive analysis which would assign every 
clause or verse to its author, leaving no insoluble 
remainders, is impossible. The utmost that we can 
expect to accomplish is to distinguish the main features 
of the parallel narratives ; and even in regard to these 
great uncertainty often remains. 2 

i. Earlier Chapters. —In 1 - 3 , E is the chief source 
(J in I68-12 2 15-22 37/. 16-18—the last two passages 
transposed and much amplified by R JE , who also added 
319 f. ). 3 Ch. 4 1-16 is by most critics regarded as 
substantially from J (13^-16 R; E ). To J belong also 
4 19-20# 24-26, which probably followed 223a (E in 18 
and perhaps other verses; R JE in 27-31). Ch. 5 - 6 1 is 
in the main from J (manifest duplication in 5 1-5). 

ii. The * Plagues.' — a. (J). In the history of the 
plagues also J is the principal source ; in the plagues of 
frogs (81-48-15*2 [726-29 84-1177]), of insects (820-32 
[16-28]), and of murrain ( 9 1-7), there is no contamina¬ 
tion ; in the turning of the Nile to blood (714-24), the 
hail and tempest (913-35), and the plague of locusts 
( 10 1-20), E’s version of the story has been united with 
that of J ; the plague of darkness alone ( 10 21-23) is 
entirely from E. 

In J’s representation, Yahwib bids Moses 4 go to the 
Pharaoh, and demand in his name that Israel be 
allowed to go to worship him in the desert ; if the king 
refuses, Moses is to announce that at a certain time 
(the next day, 9 s 18 10 13 ; cp 822) Yahw6 will send a 
specified plague. 5 When this comes to pass, the 
Pharaoh sends for Moses and begs him to intercede 
with his God ; but as soon as the scourge is removed 
his fatuity returns— nyiS> "Dm is the standing phrase 
—and he refuses to let Israel go. 6 The plagues fall 
upon the Egyptians only ; Yahwe does not suffer any evil 
to come near the Israelites, who dwell apart in the 
land of Goshen (822 94 6 26). 

/3. (E). Compared with J, whose narrative is pre¬ 
served in relative completeness,—doubtless because it 
was the fuller and more vivid,—the remains of E 
in these chapters are fragmentary. In E, the plagues 
are not merely announced by Moses and on the follow¬ 
ing day brought to pass by Yahw<b, but are wrought 
on the spot, under the eyes of the Pharaoh and his court, 


1 \Ve. CH 6$/. 69 72 ; Jiil. JPT 8 94 106; Kue. Hex. § 8, 
n. ri. 

2 For a survey of the analyses of the leading recent critics, 
see the tables appended to Holzinger, Einl. i. d. Hexateuch , 
1803. 

3 In J the call of Moses probably followed his return to 
Egypt. 

4 Aaron, who accompanies Moses but neither says nor does 
anything, was introduced by Rje from E. 

6 The interview takes place in the palace ; the meeting on the 
banks of the Nile comes from E. 

8 From J is probably derived the series of passages which 
represent the Pharaoh as trying to compromise with Moses, yield¬ 
ing one point after another, but always stopping short of the un¬ 
conditional permission which Moses demands (825 [21^] 

10 7-11 24-26). So Bacon, JBL 9 x 66 / 1 ', Jiil. and Di. ascribe 
them to E. 
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by Moses with his wonderful rod (7 20b 923 10 12 13a 
21/. J. 1 This difference leads to striking confusion 
where the two sources are combined, as in 7 nff. §2iff. 
(cp 18), and especially in 1012 130 by the side of 13 b. 
E thinks of the Israelites, not as occupying a district 
apart, but as dwelling in the midst of Egyptian neigh¬ 
bours (32i IO23 11 2/. 1235/.). 

iii. The Firstborn . — The slaughter of the firstborn of 
the Egyptians is made the occasion, as in P, for the intro¬ 
duction of directions for the observance of the Passover 
(1221-27), the Feast of Unleavened Bread (133-10), and 
the dedication of the firstborn (132ii-i6). These laws, 
though strongly deuteronomistic in conception and 
expression, seem to be based upon J. It may be 
conjectured that the same hand which amplified the pre¬ 
scriptions transposed to this place laws which in J stood 
in a different connection (Budde). If this hypothesis be 
correct, J will have had in his account of the last plague 
only the command to the Israelites to mark their houses 
with the blood of a sheep or goat, that they might be 
passed over by the destroyer (I221-23). 2 The death of 
the Egyptian firstborn, and the vehemence with which 
king and people now urge the Israelites to hasten their 
departure, are described in the words of J (I229-34 38 f. ); 
of E is preserved only 12 35/., the last words of 37, then 
13 17-19. 

iv. Crossing the Sea .—In the account of the miraculous 
deliverance of Israel at the Red Sea, the beginning of 
the narrative is from J ( 14 s f. 10-14; Rje in 130a b), 
who characteristically represents the passage as made 
possible by a strong east wind driving out the water 
(142i from ■jSm). In the last watch of the night Yahwe 
looks down upon the Egyptians and makes their chariot 
wheels stick ; seeing that God is fighting against them, 
they turn to flee (24/.), but perish in the midst of the 
sea (27^ 28^). In E, on the contrary, whose version is 
followed by P, Moses with his rod divides the waters of 
the sea, which stand as a wall on either hand. The 
angel of God takes his station in the rear to protect the 
Israelites from their pursuers. When they have crossed 
in safety, Moses stretches out his rod and the waters 
close over the Egyptians (16* 19 a, perhaps part of 20). 
The song of Miriam (15 20) also is from E. 3 

v. To the Mount. —In JE as in P, Moses leads the 
people from the shores of the sea to the Mount of God 
(Sinai, q.v .), where Yahw& gives them laws and makes 
a covenant with them. In the composite narrative, 
however, there are traces of a different representation, 
according to which the Israelites went directly to 
Kadesh on the south of Palestine (15 22-250). 4 

In 172-7 we find them already at^ Meribah, that is Kadesh 
(q.v., 1, § 2). 5 Amalek also (17 8 ff.) is to be sought in the region 
of Kadesh rather than among the mountains of the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Nu. D43 45 1 S. 15 30). Perhaps we may recog¬ 
nise in this a more primitive form of Juazean (or Calebile) 
tradition; our oldest written sources, as is very^ clearly to be 
seen in Genesis, unite materials of diverse origin, whose dis¬ 
crepant or conflicting representations they harmonise only 
superficially, if at all. 6 See Exodus i., § 6. 

It is not certain that J or E related anything which 
occurred between the crossing of the sea and the arrival 
at Sinai; a redactor has filled this gap with doublets from 
a later point in the history (see Exodus i., § 5; cp the 
miracle at Meribah in 17 i ff. with Nu. 20 1 ^; the appoint¬ 
ment of judges in 18 with Nu. 11 16 ff.). 7 We may 

1 This rod is used also at the crossing of the Red Sea (1416), 
the smiting of the rock at Meribah (17 iff. Nu. 20 n), and the 
defeat of Amalek (17 8 ff. , cp 5)—all from E. In P the rod is in 
the hands of Aaron, who wields it at the bidding of Moses. 

2 Observe that no directions are given for the eating of a 
paschal meal ; and contrast this with the very detailed directions 
for the use of the blood. 

3 On the greater Ode of Victory, 15 1-18, see below, § 6. 

4 See We. ProlM ) 348 f. — Hist. 0/ Israel , 342 /. [’85!; art. 

‘Israel,’ in 399./C; cp Holzinger, Mint. 74 /. 

5 Horeb, 176, is a gloss ; but see Massah and Meribah. 

6 Kuenen doubts whether any part of the narrative of events 
at Sinai is derived from J (Hex. § 8, and n. 18). 

7 t)n these chapters see Numbers, § 2. Cp also the trans¬ 
position of P in 16 noted above, § 2, n. 6 (col. 1441). 
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ascribe to J, 15 22-250 17 1 (the last words), 2 4, 5 and 6 
in part, 7 ; to E the rest of 172-7 8-13 18 (with editorial 
additions, but not contamination from the other source). 

vi. At Sinai. 1 — JE's account of the giving of the 
law at Sinai and the events connected with it fills Ex. 
192^-24 (except a few verses in 24 ), 31 i 8<$-3428. In con¬ 
sequence of repeated and complicated redaction, these 
chapters present to criticism problems of extreme 
difficulty, for which we can hardly expect to find a 
complete solution. 2 In 19 the impressive prelude to 
the legislation, 3^-8, is from the hand of an editor; 3 
30 9-19, though not free from editorial amplification 
and perhaps contamination, are in the main from E ; 
while 20-22*25 belong to the parallel narrative of J (23/. 
is a harmonistic addition by R JE ). 4 

vii. f s Legislation. — The sequel of J’s account is to 
be found, not in 21 - 24 ,® but, with most recent critics, 
in 34 . 6 This chapter stands in a very unsuitable place; 
after 3234 33 1-3 (the peremptory command in both J 
and E to leave the Mount of God) nothing is in place 
but the actual departure from Horeb which both sources 
narrate in Nu. 10 . Least of all do we expect fresh 
legislation such as is found in 34 . On other grounds 
also it is certain that the present position of the chapter 
is due to one of the later redactors of the Hexateuch 
(see below, § 4). In its original connection in J, the 
giving of the law was probably followed immediately 
by the command to take up the march to the promised 
land (32340); Moses beseeches Yahvv 6 to accompany 
his people in person (33120 3490 33 15^ 16) 7 and his 
request is granted ; thereupon Moses seeks a guide 
through the desert (Nu. 1029^), and they set out. 8 

viii. E's Legislation.- — E’s narrative in 19 (30 9-19 in 
the main) is also preliminary to the revelation of God’s 
law ; the solemn ratification of the Law is described 
in 243 - 8 . As we have found the legislation of J else¬ 
where, it is natural to infer that 20-23 as a whole is the 
corresponding legislation of E; 9 and this inference 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that various indica¬ 
tions of affinity with E are discovered throughout these 
chapters (see below, § 4). Closer examination shows, 
however, that the problem is much more complicated 
than at first appears. Ex. 20-23 contains two distinct 
bodies of laws: the Decalogue (2O1-17), and theso-callcd 
Covenant Book ( 21 - 23 ). These are not incompatible. 
We can readily conceive that the revelation of the 
fundamental precepts of religion and morals in the Ten 
Commandments should be followed by a more minute 
regulation of the civil, social, and religious life of Israel 
such as we find in 21-23 ; in the history of the law- 
giving, however, no connection is established between 
them. 30 Chap. 21 1 is without any antecedents in 20 . 
Chap. 20 18-26 is composed of very disparate elements : 

18-21 belong to the Decalogue narrative, but should prob¬ 
ably stand before the Decalogue, immediately following 
1919 ; 31 24-26 is a fragment relating to the regulation of 
the cultus, and, from whatever source it may have 
come, has nothing to do either with the Decalogue 
which precedes or with the civil and penal code which 
follows ; 22 23—superfluous after 4 —seem to be from 

1 On the subject of paragraphs vi.-viii., cp also Law 
Literature. 

2 On the difficulties in these chapters see Kue. Th. T 15 176 
ff. (’81); We. CH 84 /. ; Bruston, Quatre sources , 1 ff. 

3 Perhaps with a basis of E (We.). 

4 The thread is broken off at the end of 25. 

5 Stahelin, Schrader, Kayser, We. (formerly), Del., West* 

. phal, Dr. 

6 So Kue. (Th.T 15 r6 4 ff. [’81]), We. (CH, Nachtrdge , 
52Jff.), Di., Bu., Co., etc. 

* Ch. 33 12-16 has been considerably enlarged by editorial 
hands ; cp also 33 3 5 32 9 34 qb. 

8 The passages in which Moses begs to be shown the glory of 
Yahwfe ( 33 18-23 34 5-8) are perhaps secondary in J, or redactional. 
3 So, with earlier critics, Di., Jul., Ki.; see also Montefiore, 
R 3 281 283. 

° For a synopsis of the critical argument, see Kraetzschmar, 
Bundcsi’orstellung , 7 \f. 

11 So Kue. Th.T 15 190 (’8i); and independently Jul. JPT 
8 512 ff. (’82) ; the conjecture has been generally accepted. 
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the hand of an editor ; in all these verses there is no 
reference to the Covenant Book, or to any further 
legislation. In 24 the continuation of the Decalogue 
narrative (12-14) and the ratification of the Covenant 
Book (3-8) stand side by side without any attempt to 
connect them. 1 In the subsequent narrative of JE 
( 32 - 34 ) there is no mention of the laws of 21-23 or of 
the covenant of 243 - 8 . Finally, Dt.—even in its later 
strata—knows no law given to Israel at Horeb except 
the Decalogue, which alone it recognises as the basis of 
the covenant (5 61/ ; cp 410-14 97-IO5); while Josh. 
24 (E) makes no reference to any earlier covenant or 
law. The inference that the Covenant Book did not 
originally form part of E’s history of the transactions 
at Horeb seems inevitable. 2 

There remains, then, the Decalogue and that strand 
of the following narrative which depends upon it, viz., 
2018-21 (connecting with 19 19) 1-17 2412-1418* 3118*; 
the lapse into the idolatry of the golden calf, and its 
consequences, 32 1-6 3 15-20 (21-24 ?) 30-33 (perhaps partly 
secondary). Yahw6 then in anger orders Israel to 
leave the holy mountain, and declares that he will not 
go with them ( 33 ia 3 b 4-6*). That this was the form 
in which E was current at the end of the seventh century, 
B.c., and in the first half of the sixth, is proved by 
Deuteronomy. As has been already observed, D 
knows no law given to Israel at Horeb but the Deca¬ 
logue. The author of the comparatively late inter¬ 
polation, Dt. 98-17 (18-20)21 10 10 f (the story of the 
golden calf and the brokep tables of the law), read 
Ex. 2412-1418 31 18 327 ff. (3428?)—that is, E with the 
additions of R JE —substantially as we do. 

ix. More Primitive Version. —There are, however, 
in E fragmentary remains of another, it would seem 
more primitive, representation. The most remarkable 
of these is 33 7-1 x, which tells us how Moses took a 
tent, which he called the Meeting Tent (i.e. t the 
appointed place to meet God), and set it up outside 
the camp at some distance. To this tent Moses re¬ 
paired from time to time, and God spoke to him there 
out of the column of cloud which descended at its door. 
Thither others also resorted to consult the oracle. 
Joshua, Moses’ youthful assistant, remained constantly 
in the tent, as its keeper. In the narrative from which 
these verses are taken they must have been preceded by 
a description of the making of this simple tent, which 
was omitted by R P when he put in its place the great 
tabernacle of P; Dt. IO35 still shows us where the 
passage stood. In the same connection, doubtless, 
stood an account of the making of the ark, to shelter 
which the tent was required (cp Nu. 10 33-36 1444 [E], Dt. 
10 3 5) ; this also R P was constrained to omit in favour 
of P’s Ark of the Testimony (Ex. 25 10^ 27 iff .). The 
directions for the construction of the altar of rude stones 
or earth, 20 24-26, to which Dt. 276 f. perhaps belongs, 
seem to be derived from the same source. These frag¬ 
ments suffice to show that E once contained a fuller 
account of the origin of the Israelite sacra , and laws regu¬ 
lating religious worship; and it may safely be assumed 
that these things had in the narrative a place befitting 
their importance. That so little of this now remains 
is to be attributed in part, as we have seen, to its 
displacement by P in the final redaction of the Hexa- 
teuch ; but it is a not improbable hypothesis that it had 
been in considerable part supplanted at an earlier date 
by the Decalogue and the cognate narrative (the golden 
calf, etc.), which in this case must be regarded as a 
secondary stratum in E (E 2 ). To this question we 
shall return below (§4). 

i. Ceremonial Decalogue. —Ex. 34 10-28 contains, as 

1 Contamination of the text in both passages has resulted only 
in conflict. 

2 Kue. Tk.T 15 (cp 182), Hex . § 13, n. 32; We., Bu., 

Co., Baentsch, etc. 

3 Chapter 327-14 Rje*, 25-29 a later hand. Some scholars 
ascribe the story of the golden calf to J ; so Di., Ki., and 
others. 
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we have seen, the legislation of J. Its injunctions are 

4. Laws in JE. 1 exclu 1 sivcl >' r reli 8 iou , s : “ , forbids tbe 

worship of any other deity and the 

making of molten idols ; commands the observance 
of the three annual feasts and of the Sabbath, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and the offering of first fruits ; 
and prohibits certain rites which were probably associ¬ 
ated with other cults. These laws are set forth as the 
terms of the covenant which Yahwe makes with Moses 
as the representative of Israel, and as such they are com¬ 
mitted to writing by Moses (1027 f). Ch. 34 10-26 thus 
presents itself as a counterpart to the 1 Book of the 
Covenant’ (247) which is contained in 21 - 23 . In 
34 28, however, we read that Moses remained forty 
days with Yahw6 on the mountain, ‘ and he wrote upon 
the tables the words of the covenant, the ten words.’ 2 
From this it would seem that the commandments in 
14-26 constituted J’s decalogue, an older counterpart to 
the Ten Commandments in Ex. 2O1-17 Dt. 56-2i 3 (see 
Decalogue). Upon this theory, 34 iff. contains J’s 
account of the origin of the two tables of the law; 1 b, and 
the words ‘ like the first ’ in 1 a and 4 a, which represent 
these tables as designed to take the place of the tables 
which Moses had broken (3219), are harmonistic addi¬ 
tions by the redactor who introduced 34 in this place. 
Kuenen, on the other hand, contends that 1428^ had 
originally nothing to do with 10-27 1 they formed part of 
E’s narrative, and the ten words are no other than E’s 
decalogue (2O1-17). 4 5 Whatever view be taken of the 
relation of 28 to 27, the phrase 'the ten words,’ which 
collides with the preceding ‘ the words of the covenant,’ 
seems to be a gloss, introduced under the influence of 
the deuteronomistic theory that the covenant was made 
upon the Decalogue alone (cp esp. Dt. 4 13). 6 7 If this 
be the case, there is no direct evidence that the laws in 
34 10-26 were originally just ten in number. It may be 
suspected that the words ‘ upon the tables ’ which con¬ 
nect 28 with 1-4 are also secondary, and that the original 
sequel of 27 was closely similar to 24 4a j f, if, indeed, 
it be not contained in those verses (Valeton). On the 
other hand, 344 b, 'taking in his hand two tables of 
stone’ (n':2R nn 1 ? indefinite), seems to be original ; 
and it is perhaps on the whole more probable that the 
commandments of J also were inscribed on stone. 
Whether this is the oldest representation, and whether 
in the oldest Judsean tradition the commandments were 
given at Sinai or at some other place—perhaps at 
Kadesh—are questions to which no certain answer can 
be given. 6 

ii. Character and origin .—The laws in Ex. 34 10-28 
are certainly older than the setting which represents them 
as the terms of a covenant made by Yahw6 with Moses 
at Sinai ; and are the earliest attempt with which we 
are acquainted to embody in a series of brief injunctions 
formulated as divine commands the essential obser¬ 
vances of the religion of Yahw6. We may safely assume 
that this collection of sacred laws was made at a Judaean 
sanctuary, and that it represents the ancient usage of 
the region. The age of the collection can only be 
inferred from its contents. 

The three annual feasts which occupy the central place in the 
cultus are agricultural festivals , !7 and presume a people which 
has passed over to a settled life, to whom tillage is a chief 
concern. On the other hand, the idea of religion to. which such 
laws as those that forbid the seething of a kid in its mother’s 
milk, or the keeping of part of a sacrifice till the next morning, 
appear fundamental, is very primitive. 8 A still stronger in- 

1 On the subject of § 4, cp also Law Literature. 

2 In tbe context, the suhject must be Moses, not Yahwe. 

3 This seems to have been first observed by Goethe, in 1773. 

4 Th. 7 T 5 186 Jf. [’81], Hex. § 8, n. 13. See also Decalogue 
( literature). 

5 Meissner, Kraetzschmar, and others. The name decalogue 
(ten words) is found only in this verse and in Dt. 4 13 10 4. 

6 [See Kadesh i. § 3.] 

7 The Sabbath also is an institution of a settled people. 

8 It must be remembered, however, that such survivals of 
primitive religion, regarded as positive divine commands, are 
often carried along, into much more advanced stages of develop¬ 
ment, as Judaism itself best illustrates. 
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dication of the antiquity of this legislation is the fact that the 
demands of Yahwe all have reference to the way in which he is 
to be worshipped. Religion seems to be as yet untouched by 
the prophetic movement whose burden was that what God 
demands is not worship but righteousness. 

In the strongest contrast to the fundamental revelation 
of Yah\v6’s will in J is the decalogue of Ex. 2O1-17. 
On the Deuteronomistic elements in this document 
and on its relation to Ex. 34 10 pf. , see Decalogue, § 2. 
The narrative in Ex. 32 (golden calf) is inseparable 
from it, and is aimed at the religion of the kingdom 
of Israel; the repudiation of its idolatrous cult which 
we find in Hosea is carried back to Horeb. This 
narrative, therefore, also belongs to the prophetic 
edition of E (E 2 ). The Decalogue seems to have 
supplanted the law given at Horeb in E r We may 
safely assume that this law was similar in character to 
that of J in Siiojf. ; and it is not improbable that 
fragments of it are preserved in 23 14/: Whether it 
constituted a decalogue must remain uncertain. 1 

iii. Chapters 21 - 23 .—A law-book of a different 
character is contained in 21 - 23. 2 By its superscription 
it is a collection of fnispdtim, that is ‘judgments, 
judicial decisions, or norms ’ ; and accordingly we find 
in 212-2217 various titles of civil and penal law ; viz., 
slavery and manumission (2I2-11), homicide (12-21), 
torts (22-36 225/), theft, burglary, etc. (22 i- 4), the 
liability of a borrower or bailee (7-15), seduction (16/. ). 3 
In those titles which remain intact the laws are 
methodically arranged and formulated : first the general 
rule is given, then the particular cases which may arise 
under it, e.g .— 

When (->3) thou buyest a Hebrew slave, he shall serve six 
years, and in the seventh he shall go free, without ransom. 
If (qx) be was single when he came into his master’s possession 
he shall go free alone. If he was married, his wife shall go with 
him. If his master gives him a wife and she bear him children, 
the woman and the children belong to the master ; the slave 
shall go free alone ; etc. (21 2 pf. ; cp also 28 pfl). 

This book of milpatim (c’Bseb) has unfortunately 
not been completely preserved ; some of the paragraphs 
are much mutilated, whilst other titles which we have 
every reason to believe were once contained in it are 
wanting altogether. Additions also have been made 
to it, which are recognised by their departure from the 
systematic form of the original work, in part also by 
the different nature of their contents. The character 
of this little code indicates considerable progress in 
civilization and in jurisprudence. It may be compared 
with the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and especially 
with the legislation of Solon (Plutarch, Solon), to which 
it is probably not much anterior in time. 4 

Chap. 23 , which contains only moral precepts and 
religious ordinances, is not covered by the title mispdtim 
in 21 1. Most scholars are of the opinion that 23 , 

/ together with the kindred verses in the latter part of 22 , 
originally constituted a distinct part of the Covenant 
Book, which, like the laws in 34 and the decalogue in 
20 , was entitled simply The Words ( d e bdrim) ; 5 cp also 
196 . In 243-8, in the ratification of the law, we read 
that Moses recited to the people ‘ all the Words of 
Yahwfe (d e barim) and all the Judgments (mispdtim)' ; 
the two together ( fas and jus) cover the whole field of 
the divine law. It is not quite certain, however, that 
243 is the conclusion of 21 - 23 ; if 20 18-21 originally 
preceded 2O1-17, as is now generally believed, 243 
would naturally refer to the promulgation of the 
decalogue (the Words of Yahw 6 ); ‘and all the mis¬ 
pdtim' would then be a redactional addition . 6 The 

1 See below. Attempts to restore the original decalogue of E 
have been made by Staerk, Deut. 40 pf. , and Meissner, Dekalog, 
33 ; cp Co. Einl. ( 3 i 4 ), 40. 

2 For the literature on the Covenant Rook, see § 7. 

3 For a more detailed analysis, see Baentsch, Bundesbuch , 
12 Pf. 

4 See also Mosaicamm et Rontanarum legum collatio (early 
fifth century a.d.), ed. Th. Mommsen, in Collectio librorum 
juris antejustiniani, 3 (’90). 

5 No trace of this title remains in 24-23. 

6 Bacon, fBL 12 32; Baentsch, Holzinger, Kraetz- 

schmar, and others. 


question whether 21-23 was originally one collection of 
laws under the two heads, Civil and Penal (milpdtim), 
and Moral and Religious ( d e bdrim ), can therefore be 
decided only on internal grounds. In 23x4-19 we find 
a group of laws relating to worship and religious 
festivals which are in the main verbally identical with 
those of J in 34 ; cp especially 23x5-19 with 34 18-26. 
Closer examination shows that they are in situ in 34 , 
and were brought over thence into 23 by a redactor. 1 
This redactor, it must be supposed, having incorporated 
the substance of J's legislation in 23 , omitted 34 from 
his compilation ; its restoration is to be ascribed to a 
later editor. 2 In 2320-33, which is as a whole the 
composition of a redactor, remains of an older text are 
preserved in 28-31 (cp Jos. 24 i 2 Dt. 720-22); and the 
same source perhaps underlies 20-22 25 26. In 22 x 8 - 23 13 
we can recognise diverse elements r first, a few civil 
and penal laws, which differ from the mispdtim by 
their categorical form 3 — e.g. , 22 r 8 , * Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live,’ 19, ‘ Whosoever is guilty of 
bestiality shall be put to death,’ etc. Second, a collection 
of moral injunctions, which from their nature cannot 
have the sanctions of human law' (2220-24 231-34/. 6 f 
89). Some of these resemble in form and content the 
second table of the decalogue ; others are manifestly 
akin to the deuteronomic legislation. Finally, inter¬ 
spersed with these are religious ordinances (2229/. 31 [?] 
2310-13). The different character of these laws, and 
still more the disorder in which they are, points to 
compilation ; the prominence of precepts of eharity, 
and the deuteronomic motives and phraseology, indicate 
that the recension, if not the compilation itself, dates 
from the seventh century. 

These facts make it very doubtful whether the author 
of the mispdtim in 212-2217 is also the author of a 
corresponding collection of moral and religious precepts 
(d e barim) which form the basis of 22 17-2333. A more 
probable hypothesis is that 21-23 is the result of a 
process of accretion : to what was originally a hand¬ 
book of civil and penal law's was added, first, perhaps 
from E’s Horeb legislation, the main stock of 22 18- 
2313 ; then (probably by the same editor who added 
the pareenetic close) 2314-19, from 34 14/: (J). 

Many attempts have been made to reconstruct the Covenant 
Book, eliminating interpolations, restoring by more or less 
extensive transpositions the order of the debarim and the 
mispdtim, and even supplying some of the gaps by comparison 
with Ex. 34 and Dt. 4 In this work of restoration several 
scholars have sought a formal regulative in the supposition that 
the laws were originally grouped in homologous decads and 
pentads. 5 This theory finds some support in certain paragraphs 
of the mispdtim; but the results hitherto attained by this 
method are not less widely divergent than those reached without 
such a criterion. 

iv. Ratification. —Chap. 243-8 is the ratification by 
solemn covenant (see Covenant, § 6 [ii. ]) of the legisla¬ 
tion in 21- 23 , 6 which on this account is often called the 
Covenant Book. By most critics these verses, w'ith the 
Covenant Book itself, are ascribed to E. They appear, 
how’ever, to be composite ; 7 3 may have belonged to 
the decalogue narrative in its original form (see above, 
iii.); in 4 the altar at the foot of the mountain and the 
twelve masseboth seem to be doublets ; the massebotk 
and perhaps the young men of Israel who act as 
sacrifices may be derived from the oldest stratum of E 
(akin to 337-n), in which, it may be surmised, these 
stones rather than a book were the monument of the 
adoption of the religion of Yalrw& at Horeb (cp Jos. 
2426/ ); while 4*7 7 8 seems to be a later representation 


1 For a comparison of the two see Jul. JPT%yx>f .; Briggs, 
Higher Criticising), 190 pf. 229 f. 

2 Budde, ZATIVWixipf. [’9*]. 

3 Regularly in 2 sing. ; others in 2 pi. may be interpolations. 

4 See Stade, GVI I636/, n.; Rothstein, Bundesbuch (92); 
Staerk, Deut. (’94), 32 Pf. 

5 So Bertheau, Briggs, L. B. Paton, JBL 12 79 pf. t’93]. 

6 Vv. 1 /, from whatever source they may come, obviously 
intrude here. 

7 Di., Bruston, Baentsch; Valeton, ZATIV 12 242 ff.\ 
Staerk, Deut. 41 n.; Kraetzschmar, Bundesvorstellung , 79. 
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more nearly parallel to 34 27 with its original sequel, 
and may be attributed to a later recension of E as the 
close of its Covenant Book, or to R JE . As a whole, 
243-8 seems to be meant to follow 21 - 23 , and to be the 
work of the editor who incorporated J’s commandments 
from 34 , and gave these chapters their present form. 
Ch. 24 1 f. 9-11 are derived from a very ancient source ; 
there seems to be no decisive reason why this may not 
be Ej. 1 

v. Origin of Covenant Book. —The language of the 
Covenant Book shows some affinity to E ; and most 
recent critics think that it was incorporated in that 
work. 2 It cannot, however, have occupied in E its 
present position as a law given at Horeb (see above, 
| 3, viii.). Kuenen conjectured that it was originally the 
law given by Moses just before the crossing of the 
Jordan ; it filled in E the place which Dt. has in the 
present Pentateuch ; and when supplanted by Dt. was 
removed by an editor (R D ) to this earlier point in the 
history of the legislation. 3 

If the view of the composition of these chapters taken 
above be correct, the problem assumes a somewhat 
different form : it would be the simplest hypothesis, 
that the redactor who inserted the Covenant Book here 
was also its compiler ; and the question for the critic 
would be, what were the sources from which this redactor 
drew his materials. For 23 14 ff. this question is already 
answered ; for the mi spat im we may hazard the surmise 
that in E they constituted a book of instructions for 
judges, which stood in immediate connection with 18 ; 4 
for other parts of 22 18 ff. 23 it is probable that the 
original Horeb legislation of E (Ej) which was sup¬ 
planted by the Decalogue, has been laid under con¬ 
tribution ; in particular, it may be inferred that the 
group of laws noticed above (which in substance and 
form resemble the second table of the decalogue) are of 
this origin. Traces of this parallel legislation may 
perhaps also be discovered in 23 14^, where the text of 
J sometimes shows signs of contamination (Budde, 
ZATIV 11 218/). 

In § 2 above, P was separated as a whole from JE. 
The more closely P is examined, however, the more 
5 P com a PP ears that it is not the work of a 

‘ 5 single author. 6 It is rather to be compared 

^ to a stratum, the deposit of a considerable 

period, in which distinct layers are to be seen. This 
is nowhere more evident than in chaps. 25-31 35 - 40 . 
Ex. 25 - 31 17 contain the plans for the tabernacle and 
its furnishings, and directions for the consecration of 
priests; 34 29-40 Lev. 8 f. relate, in almost the same 
words, the carrying out of these instructions. Such 
repetition is not found elsewhere, even in P, and would 
of itself lead us to suspect that the mechanical con¬ 
formation of the execution to the command was the 
work of an editor rather than of the author. Critical 
investigation not only fully confirms this surmise, but 
also proves that even 25-31 is not all from one hand, 
or of one age. 

i. Chaps. 25 - 31 .—Chaps. 25-29 37 belong, with in¬ 
considerable exceptions, 7 to the main stem of P ; 2943-46 
is a formal close. Chaps. 30 f. contain a series of 
paragraphs supplementary to 25-29 and demonstrably 
of later date. 

The first of these paragraphs gives directions for making an'akar 
of incense ( 30 1- xo). If the author of 25-29 had provided for such 


1 Kuenen, etc. Others ascribe the verses to J (Di.), or to P. 

2 Kue. Hex. § 8, n. 12 ; Di., Jul. JPT 8305/, Bu. ZA fJV 
11 215 /, Co., Ki., Kraetzschmar, etc.; see esp. Holzineer, 
Einl. 177. Others assign the chapters to J ; so Kayser, We. 
(formerly), Del., Westphal, Dr. 

8 Hex. § 13, n. 32; so Co. Einl.$> 4 ) 68, etc. For a different 
hypothesis, see Holzinger, Einl. 179. 

4 Chapter 18 itself originally occupied a later position in the 
narrative. 

5 On this subject compare also Law Literature. 

6 For the literature, see § 7. 

7 The passages suspected are 2720 f. 2813/4142/ 2935-37 

38-4x42-46. 
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an altar, it would have been introduced with the other furniture 
of the Holy Place in 25 , and must have been mentioned in 
2 <> 3 i- 37 ; 1 furthermore, the altar described in 27 r ff. must then 
have been in some way distinguished from the altar of incense, 
and could not be spoken of simply as the altar. This internal 
evidence is confirmed by the fact that in the ritual laws of P 
there is a stratum which ignores or excludes the altar of incense ; 
this is the case even in the liturgy for the day of atonement 
(Lev. 16 ; cp also Ezek. 41 22 44 16), and in certain rituals for the 
sin-offering (Ex. 29 Lev. 8/; see also 10 16 ff. Nu. 16 f .). 2 The 
incense altar thus becomes an important criterion in the further 
analysis of P. 

In a similar way and with equal conclusiveness it is shown 
that the half-shekel poll-tax ( 30 11-16), 8 the anointing oil and 
unction of all the priests (22-33), the bronze laver (17-21), and 
the formula for compounding the incense (34-38), are secondary. 
Chap. 31 i-ii presupposes the parts of 30 which are proved not 
to be original, and falls with them. 

The injunction to observe the Sabbath ( 31 12-17) seems to be 
introduced here to teach that even sacred labours, such as the 
building of the tabernacle, do not suspend the Sabbath law—a 
kind of reflection which itself suggests a late date. The language 
is not altogether like that of P, and has some suggestions of H ; 
the editor who inserted the paragraph here may have made use 
of a law which he found in another connection. 

ii. Chaps. 35 - 40 .—In the account of the making of 
the tabernacle in 35 - 40 , the paragraphs in 30 /. which 
we have recognised as later additions are all included, 
and are inserted in their natural and proper connection, 
—the altar of incense with the other furniture of the 
Holy Place (3725-28), the laver with the great altar in 
the court ( 388 /), etc. Chaps. 35-40 are, therefore, not 
older than 30 /. Other indications make it probable 
that the whole detailed account of the construction of 
the tabernacle in exact accordance with the plans in 
25 ff. is a still later addition to the original text of P. 
Chaps. 35-40 were not translated into Greek by the 
same hand as the rest of the book ; and material differ¬ 
ences in content—the altar of incense, e.g ., is still lack¬ 
ing in (£)—and order 4 seem to prove that the final 
recension of these chapters was not yet completed when 
the Alexandrian Version was made. In its original 
form P probably related very briefly that Moses did in 
all respects as God had bidden him. 

The historian tells us in his introduction ( 15 1) that 
the ode preserved in chap. 15 was sung by the Israelites 

r TrinrrmVinl ° n the shores the Sea I and 

* Ode * Ex untd recent dmes ^ has been believed 

15 1* 18 5 * without question that Moses was its 

author. The poem celebrates, how¬ 
ever, not only the destruction of the pharaoh’s hosts in 
the sea (2-12), but also the safe guidance of Israel to 
the land of Canaan (13-18); 6 17 b —which there is no 
formal reason for regarding as an interpolation—speaks 
of the building of the temple (cp also 13^). It is 
evident, therefore, that the poem was composed after 
Israel was established in Palestine. Some critics 
(Ew., H. Schultz, Di., Riehm) ascribe it to the age 
of David and Solomon, or even to the period of the 
Judges ; but the linguistic evidence, which is what is 
chiefly relied on as a proof of antiquity (see especially 
Di.), is far from decisive. It is possible with greater 
probability to draw from it an opposite conclusion. 7 
The other evidence is all against so early a date. The 
prose narrative in 14 is not dependent on 15 , but the 
converse. The ode has no resemblance to the really 
old poems in the historical books (e.g. , Judg. 5 2 S. 1 
Nu. 21 ). Its affinities are with Is. 12 and a group of 
historical psalms (78 105 106 114 77n-2o 118 ), and 

1 The Samaritan recension actually inserts it after 2635. 

2 On the other side see Del. ZKIV 1880, pp. 113-122. 

8 Cp Neh. 10 33 [32] 2 Ch. 246 , from which it has been inferred 
that Ex. 30 11-16 is anovel later than 444 B.c. 

4 A tahular exhibit of these differences in order may be found 
in Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 15, reproduced _ in Dr. Introd.K 6) 40/ 
On the character of the Greek translations of these chapters cp 
Popper, and, on the other side, Klostermann, Neue kirchl. Z. 

85 <?fee De Wette, Beitr. 2 216 [07] ; Reuss, Gesck. d. A T , 

§ 171 ; We. CH( 2 ) 79, cp Prol.W 22/, 359/ ; Kue. Hex. % 13, 
n. 15; Jill. JP 7^8 124 ff. ; for a synopsis of recent opinion, 
Holzinger, Einl. 233 ff. 

6 The tenses in 13 are preterites (RV), not futures (AV). 

7 Jul. JPP 8 125. 
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there seems to be no reason for regarding it as older 
than these. 1 Some scholars think that the poem in its 
present form is the amplification of an older brief, and 
probably genuine, song of Moses, which maybe preserved 
in 15 1^-3; 2 others, with greater probability, regard it 
as the development of the motive suggested in v . 21. 3 

It has been thought by many that the song was found 
in an old collection of poetry,—perhaps the ‘ Book of 
the Wars of Yahvve ' {q.v .),—and was incorporated 
by E in his history (Schr., Di., Ki., etc.). The latter 
hypothesis can hardly be accepted ; E’s song at the 
crossing of the sea is v. 20/.; 1*18 is a rival composi¬ 
tion. The references to Jerusalem and the temple are 
also against the supposition that the poem was in¬ 
cluded in E. More probably it was inserted by R JE or 
a later editor. It is possible that it was taken from a 
poetical collection ; but equally possible that it was 
written for its present position (Jiilicher). 

(a) Commentaries: — (See F. Brown, ‘Commentaries on 
Exodus,’ Old Testament Student , Nov. 1886, pp. 84-92). 

M. Kalisch (’55); A. Knobel ( r 57 ); C. F. 
7 . Literature. Keil (’6i, ( 3 ) ’78, ET, ’66); J. P. Lange 
(’ 7 4, ET,’ 7 6); A. Dillmann (’80, < 3 ) V. Ryssel, 
*9 7 ) ; H. L. Strack (’94). 

(b) Criticism : — For the history of criticism see Hexateuch. 
i. General. E. Bertheau, Die sieben Gnippen mosaischer Gesetze 
in den drei mittleren Bilch. d. Pent. (’40); J. \V. Colenso, 
The Pentateuch and Book 0/ Joshua , Part VI. (’ 7 2); Th. 
Noldeke, Unters. z. Krit. d. AT (’69); A. Kayser, Das 
vorexilische Buck der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Er- 
weiterungen ( 7 4); J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des II ex a- 
teuchs und der historischen BOcher des AT, ’89 ( JPT , 
’ 7 6 f)\ A. Kuenen, ThT 14 (’8o) 281-302 (Ex. 16 ); ibid. 15 
(’8i) 164-223 (Israel at Sinai, Ex. 19-24 32 - 34 ); A. Jiilicher, Die 
Quellen von Exodus 1 - 7 7 (’8o); ‘Die Quellen von Exodus 
78-24 n,’ JPT 8 7 g-i2 7 , 2^-315 (’82); B. W. Bacon, ‘JE in 
the Middle Books of the Pentateuch,’ JBLSa (’90), 161-200 
(Ex. 7 - 12 ); ibid. 10 £(’91), io 7 -i3o(Ex. 1 - 7 ); ibid. 11 b (’92), i 77 - 
200 (Ex. 12 3 7 -17 16); ibid. 12 a (’93), 23-46 (Ex. 18 - 34 ); The 
Triple Tradition of the Exodus (’94)', K. Budde, ‘Die Gesetzge- 
bung der mittleren Biicher des Pentateuchs, insbesondere der 
Quellen J und E,’ ZA TIP 11 193-234 (’91); Bruston, Les 
quatre sources des lois de l Exode (’83) ; Les deux Jehovistes 
(’85); ‘ Les cinq documents de la Loi mosaique,’ ZA TW 12 i 77 - 
21 1 (’92); Kitlel, Gesch. der llebrder, 1 (’88), ET, History of 
the Hebrews (95). 

ii. On the Laxvs. 1. Ex. 12 f: J. F. L. George, Die dlteren 
jiidischen Feste (’35); W. H. Green, The Hebrew Feasts ('85, 
where references to the other literature will be found).—2. On the 
Decalogue : — E. Meier, Die urspriingliche Form des Dekalogs 
(’46); Datema, Der Decaloog (’ 7 6) ; O. Meissner, Der Dekalo* 
(‘Inaug. Diss.’), 1893; C. A. Briggs, Higher Crit. of the 
Hex.W) 181 ff. (*9 7 ); C. Montefiore, ‘Recent Criticism upon 
Moses and the Pentateuchal Narratives of the Decalogue,’ JQR 
11 251-291 (’91). 3. On the Covenant Book : — J. W. Rothstein, 

Das Butulesbuch (’88) ; K. Budde, ‘ Bemerkungen zum Bundes- 
buch,’ ZATWW 99-114 (’91); B. Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch 
(’92); W, Slaerk, Das Deuteronomium 32*5 7 (’94); C. A. 
Briggs, Higher Criticism^), 211-232; L. B. Paton, ‘The 
Original Form of the Book of the Covenant , ' JBL 12 7 g-93 (’03) ; 
R. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung irn A T 7 o-g9 (’96). 
Steuernagel, ‘ Der jehovistische Bericht iib. d. Bundeschluss am 
Sinai (Ex. 19-24 31 i8-34 2 9 ),’ St. Kr. 1899, 319 ff. 4. On Ex. 25-31 
35-40 : — Popper, Der biblische Bericht iiber die Stiftshutte 
(’62): Wellhausen, CH{~) i3 7 ff. ; Kuenen, Hex. § 6, n. 12 f. 
15; Dillmann, Ex. n. Lev. 354 ff, ( 3 ) 392 ff. ; cp Num. Deut. 
u. Jos. 635 ; W. H. Green, ‘ Critical Views respecting the Mosaic 
Tabernacle,’ Presb. and Ref. Rev. 5 69-88 (’94); A. Klostermann 
Neue kirchl. Z. 8.48- 77 228-253 298-328 353-383 (’9 7 ). 

See also J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, The 
Hexateuch , Oxford, 1900 (Analysis, synoptical tables of laws, 
etc.), and works on Introduction to the Old Testament, especi¬ 
ally those of Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, Konig; and 
on the History of Israel, especially Stade (1 634 ff. ), and Kittel. 

G. F. M. 

EXORCISTS (eSopKlCTAl) were found by Paul at 
Ephesus (Acts 19 13 +). 

e£opxi<Tft> in © renders yiV twice (Gen. 24 a, EV ‘make to 
swear,’ Vg. adjurare\ 1 K. 22 16, EV ‘adjure,’ Vg. adjurare ') and 
once [AL] (Judg. 172 , AV ‘cursedst,’ RV ‘didst utter a 
curse,’ RVmg. ‘ didst utter an adjuration ’). 

The practice of casting out demons by spells is of 
remote antiquity. It was common both in and after 
the time of Jesus Christ, who undoubtedly cast out 
demons himself. There was this strong distinction, 

1 We. ProlA*) 359 n.; Che. OPs. 31 ; Co. Einl. ( 3 , 4 ) 61. 

2 Ew., Di., Del., etc. Dr. thinks that the greater part of the 
song is Mosaic, the expansion being limited to the closing verses. 

3 Otmar, De Wette, Co., Wildeboer, Che., Ki. 
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however, between the procedure of Jesus and that of his 
contemporaries that, whereas the latter were careful to 
use the names of supernatural beings to gain their end 
with the demons, Jesus ‘ cast out the spirits with a word,’ 

‘ by the spirit of God,’ ‘ by the finger of God ’ ; how he 
suffered in consequence, is told in the synoptic 
gospels. In Mt. 108 Mk. 3156713 Lk.Oi Mk.l6i 7 
it is further said that both before and after his 
resurrection he gave authority to his disciples to cast 
out demons, and in Mk. 16 1 7 (the address previous 
to his ascension) the great deeds which he prophesies 
are ascribed to the power of his name (iv Tip dvd/xarL 
fiov). If Jesus Christ made it a condition of successful 
exorcism that it should be performed ‘ in his name,’ he 
certainly did not mean the recitation of the name of 
Jesus as a spell. This however, was the procedure of 
the * sons ’ or disciples 1 of a certain Jew of high rank at 
Ephesus (see Sceva) according to the narrative in Acts 
19 i 3 , who tried the plan (iTrexdprjcrav) of using this 
potent name (cp Eph. l2r) as a spell in preference to 
the strings of names of gods and demigods and angels 
which were common in exorcisms both in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere. What they are reported to have said 
was simple enough, and contrasts very favourably with 
the ordinary medley in Jewish and even sometimes 
Christian exorcising formulae. It was this, * I adjure 
you (opidfa, not bpKi$op.ev) by Jesus whom Paul 
preaches.’ Demons probably did not often address the 
exorcists in the tone adopted by the demon on this 
occasion. 'Jesus I recognise’ (-ytyi/wcncw), he said, 

‘ and Paul I know (iirlo-Taficu) ; but who are ye?' 

The passage stands in connection with a reference to 
certain miracles wrought by or through Paul which 
hardly come up to our expectations (see 2 Cor. 12 12). 
The narrative rightly assumes that Paul did perform 
wonderful deeds, but certainly imagines wrong ones ; it 
is only ‘ accidental fancy’s guardian sheath ’ 2 of a belief 
in Paul’s thaumaturgic powers (cp Acts 5 15). This 
juxtaposition is unfavourable to the historical accuracy 
of the account of the Jewish exorcists. Still, even if 
unhistorical, this account enables us to realise better the 
historical situation. Gal. 620 and indirectly 2 Tim. 3 13 
show how prevalent magic was among the populations 
evangelised by Christ’s disciples, and the whole para¬ 
graph, Acts 1913-20, gives a vivid, even if partly im¬ 
aginary, picture of this. The works of Justin Martyr 
further illustrate what we may call the two contending 
types of exorcism. Unfortunately there is not much 
difference between these types. Justin {Apol. 2 45) says 
that ‘ by the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate ’ demons who resist all other 
exorcism are cast out. He does not deny that a Jew 
may perhaps successfully exorcise a demon in the name 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob (Kara too deou ’A/ 3 /?. /c.r.X. ; Dial. 311 c.); 
but he says that Jewish exorcists as a class had sunk to 
the level of the superstitious exorcists of the heathen 
{Apol. 245 B), and the stories in Josephus {Ant. viii. 2 s 
and BJ vii. 63) seem to confirm this statement. 

Josephus asserts that king Solomon Jeft behind an account 
of the various forms of exorcism, and in connection with this 
relates the strange story of Eleazar’s cure of certain demoniacs 
in the presence of Vespasian ; he also says wonderful things 
respecting the herb Baaras. A book called the ‘ Testament of 
Solomon,’ full of marvellous demonology, still exists ; see M. R. 
James’s paper in Guardian , 15th March 1899. 

It was an age of universal credulity ; but the influence 
of the life of Jesus Christ tended to preserve the early 
Christians from the worst failings of their Jewish neigh¬ 
bours. Origen expressly says that not a few plain 
Christians (tftumu), without any acquaintance with 
magical formulae, by prayer alone and simple adjur¬ 
ations {fibvrj ei>xv Ka l bpKibveviv a.TrXovo’Ti pais) had 
proved the power of Christ over the demons (c. Cels. 

1 The epithet Treptep^o/mevoi ‘strolling’ (Jews), suggests that 
they were little better than travelling mountebanks. 

2 Browning, Asolando. 
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7 334). Babylonian and ecclesiastical formulne of exor¬ 
cism would be only indirectly illustrative, and need not 
be quoted. 

See further, Magic, §§ 2^,4; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and 
Ass. 269-273; Wessely, Ephesia Grammata (’86) ; and cp 
Demon, § 9, etc. T. K. C. 

EXPIATION. The rendering of HNm in Nu. 87 
RV (AV 'water of expiation'), and of "123 (‘to make 
expiation') in Nu. 3533 Dt. 3243. See Sacrifice. 

EYE. Dark, fiery eyes have always been to orientals 
an essential part of feminine beauty. An Arabian poet 
likens the glance of a beautiful woman to lightning 
from a heavy rain-cloud ( Hamdsa , 558). Leah is less 
attractive than Rachel (Gen. 2917), because she has 
'lustreless eyes’ (so Kautzsch ; EV ‘tender’; nisi. 
rakkoth ; aadeveis). In Canticles, the eyes of bride and 
bridegroom alike are compared to doves ( 4 1 5 12; on 115 
see Budde). The iris with the pupil is the dove ; the 
* water-brooks ’ spoken of in 5 12 (where the figure is 
developed) are the whites of the eyes. The doves which 
the poet has in his mind are probably rock-pigeons (cp 
Cant. 214); these are gray or blue with black bands. 
The lover considers his passion the effect of the bright 
eyes of his beloved (Cant. 49); compare the Arabian 
poem already referred to, where it is said that if an 
armed man met such a glance as the poet has met he 
would be wounded mortally as by an arrow. 

The power of an 4 evil eye ’ is not directly referred to. 
The 'evil eye’ (6<f>6a\/JLbs 7 rovrjpbs) of Mk. 7 22 (cp Mt. 
2015) means no doubt either niggardliness, or envy, or 
(cp Ps. 3519) malicious joy at the misfortunes of another, 
or lustfulness (cpMt.528). The ‘ogling’women in Is. 3 16 
(nnpb'D* m e sakkerdth) certainly had evil eyes. So, too, 
when Saul ‘ eyed ’ David, it was not in order consciously 
to exert a baleful influence on the favourite of the people; 
it was the involuntary expression of his jealousy and ill- 
will. The use of amulets (nirnSi Wtasim ), it is true, can 
hardly be doubted, and one of the chief objects of an 
amulet was to guard the wearer against an ' evil eye. ’ 
It was not, however, one of the aims of the biblical 
writers to contribute to Hebrew archaeology, and they 
and the editors of their works perhaps shrank from too 
much reference to popular superstitions. In Ecclus. 
148 -io (RV) we have a full description of the ' evil eye,’ 
in the sense of jealousy and ill-will,— 

Evil is he that envieth with his eye,l 

Turning away the face, and despising the souls [of men]. 

A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his portion ; 

And wicked injustice drieth up his soul. 

An evil eye is grudging of bread, 

And he is miserly at his table. 

According to Hatch, 2 ‘ evil eye ’ should rather be 
' grudging eye,’ and this is his striking rendering of Mt. 
622 f — 

The lamp of the body is the eye. 

If therefore thine eye be liberal, 

Thy whole body shall be full of light, 

But if thine eye be grudging,* 

Thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 

The rendering ‘ liberal ’ for aya. 96 *; is in accordance with EV’s 
rendering of Prov. 22 9 ‘ He that hath a bountiful eye (py^iD, tobh 
'ayin) shall be blessed ’; but, as we have seen, it is not necessary 
to restrict the reference of an ‘ evil eye ’ to niggardliness. That 
fine passage, Mt.622.zC, is quite independent of the passages 
which precede and follow it; indeed the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot critically be said to form a rhetorical or literary whole. 
The ‘ evil eye ’ is really the ‘ harmful eye,’ and the passage is a 
warning against a spirit of self-absorption, unfriendliness, harm- 
fulness. We also read of ‘eyes full of adultery’ (2 Pet. 214) 
and of ‘ lofty ’ — i.e. , proud—eyes (Ps. 131 1 Prov. 6 17 30 13). 

Painting the eyes, or rather the eyelids, is several 
times referred to. Jezebel ‘ painted her eyes ’ (lit. ' set 
her eyes in paint ’) in order to receive Jehu in full state 
(2 K. 930); AV unfortunately substitutes 'face.' The 
effect is strikingly described by Jeremiah : ' Though 
thou enlargest (Heb. ‘rendest’) thine eyes with paint’ 
(Jer. 430 RV). Ezekiel, too, represents this as a part 
of the full feminine toilette (Ezek. 2340); cp Paint. 

1 6 fiacncaiviov otydaAfjuZ. 2 Biblical Greek , 80. 


Prov. 625, however, ‘ Let her not take thee with her eye¬ 
lids,’ probably refers to a winking with the eyes to attract 
the attention. 

4 Eyelids’ and 'eyes’ can in fact be used synonymously. 
The expression ‘ Eyelids of the dawn ’ (if 'dawn ’ should 
not rather be read 4 sun '*) in Job 3 9 41 10 [18] is surely 
only a poetical variation of 4 eyes of the dawn ’; and in 
Prov. 4 25 4 let thine eyelids look straight before thee ’ is 
plainly synonymous with 4 let thine eyes look right on. ’ 
We cannot, however, quite so easily account for these 
words of Ps. 11 4 : 

Yahwe is in his holy palace ; Yahwe’s throne is in heaven ; 
His eyes behold, his eyelids try, the sons of men. 

It is improbable that even the 4 eyes ’ could be said 
to ‘ try ’ the moral state of men ; still less could the 
4 eyelids * be said to do so. We must therefore look 
closely into the text, which may not have been accu¬ 
rately transmitted. It is only a slight improvement to 
read in /. 2 with Baethgen, 

His eyes behold [the world] ; 2 his eyelids try the sons of men ; 
for the difficulty connected with the word 4 eyelids ’ still 
remains, nor has even Duhm grappled with it. After 
a consideration of all the points involved, we decide 
to read thus : m nrmn nrsxn mi: vry— i.e., 4 his 

eyes watch the crushed, they view the race of the 
poor. ’ 

In the later literature the ‘eye’ or ‘eyes' of God 
become the symbol of his providence and judicial 
watchfulness (Ps. 33 i 8 Prov. 15 3 Ezra 5 s). The same 
emblem suggests the beautiful words of Ps. 121 4 
4 Behold the keeper of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps,’ 
side by side with which we may put the words of Dt. 
32 10 4 He guarded him [Israel] as the apple of his eye ’ 
(lyy p^’Na ; the 4 apple of the eye ’ being regarded as 
the most precious of possessions [see also Ps. 17 8 
Prov. 72]). T. k. C. 

EYE, DISEASES OF THE. Egyptian, Greek, and 
Brahmanical medical writings show the chief eye- 
n . diseases to have been ophthalmia (in- 

. enera c ] U{ jj n g a p chronic effects to the lids, 
re erences. tear-ducts,, etc., under the name of 
trachoma), cataract, and glaucoma. 

There are niceties of diagnosis ie.g. , ripe and unripe cataract), 
as well as various treatments. Jewish references are, as usual, 
meagre. The Bab. Talmud ( ShabbdtJi , ic&b-ioqa) treats sore 
eyes by applying wine, or fasting saliva (not on the Sabbath, 
unless to complete a cure begun the day before). 

The biblical references are to the protection of the 
blind (Lev. 19 14 Dt. 27 i 8 ), or to persons or companies 
(Dt. 2828/.) struck blind as a punishment (cp Herod. 
2 nr), or to cures of blindness. The strict criticism of 
ancient references by Hirschberg ( Geschichtl. Reise eines 
Augenarztes, Leips. 1890) warns us against measuring 
the ancient prevalence of ophthalmia (trachoma) by its 
present extent, which is enormous in Egypt, and con¬ 
siderable in other N. African countries and in Syria. 

In Syria, Pruner ( Krank. des Orients , 1847) found it most 
prevalent in all the coast towns, but also in Antioch and at 
Homs and Baalbek. In Jerusalem there is now a charily speci¬ 
ally for ophthalmic cases. See further P. J. Baldensperger, 
PEFQ, Apr. ’99, p. 154- . , ^ , . 

The Jewish case most fully narrated is that of Tobit. 
The texts (especially Jerome’s in Vulg.) differ so widely 
_ . ., as to leave no doubt of variations and ac- 
‘ 0 1 * cretions in the telling of a folk tale. They 

agree that the malady was whiteness, Xeu/cw/xa (albugo), 
leucoma being the third ancient degree of opacities of 
the cornea, of which the lesser were macula and nubecula. 

It had lasted four years, according to most texts, seven in 
another, eight in another; Tobit is said to have been fifty-eight 
when it began. The cause assigned, droppings of a bird, when 


1 miswritten for Din (Che.). Note the Arabic phrase 
‘ eyelids of the sun ’ (Ges. Thes. 1003 a). 

2 Inserting 1*?n{? ; ©u, Theodoret, and Syr. Hex. have els ttjv 
OLKOvfxiinfjv; the common text of ©, however, gives ei? rov 
7 reVrjTa f i.e.,"rO~Ut which in 9 10 1018 742 i is worn down into- 
•pi. See Che. .P.y.( 2 ) ad loc .; Duhm's criticism is tentative and 
unsatisfactory. 
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he was asleep out of doors, is merely a picturesque explana¬ 
tion of the whiteness ; ophthalmia is the common cause. The 
leucomata are dwelt upon pathetically as an affliction incurred 
in doing a pious deed ; actual or total blindness may be implied 
in Tobit’s stumbling (11 io), but is not expressly mentioned in 
all texts. 

Opacities of the cornea interfere with vision in pro¬ 
portion to their central position opposite the pupil, 
their extent, density, kind of margins, presence in one 
or both eyes, etc. The whiteness is that of new scar- 
tissue, which is not homogeneous with the transparent 
tissue of the natural structure. 

Saemisch (‘ Krankh. der Cornea,’ Handb. 4306) says that it is 
not rare to find a very slow spontaneous clearing of recent corneal 
opacities, especially in children, but that all applications to 
dispel the opacity of old scars are useless ; Beer, of Vienna 
(1847), claimed many good results in treating white flecks as 
distinguished from true scars. 

There is a treatment which might pass popularly as 
an actual cure, especially in the many cases where 
the vision is only impaired—viz., to darken the white 
spots by a pigment so that they are no longer seen (as 
a blemish) against the black of the pupil or the coloured 
iris. The modern method is to tattoo the spot or 
spots with Indian ink. Hirsch (Gesch. dcr Augcnheilk. 
276) has found in Galen a treatment having the same 
■object, viz., producing by a heated probe an eschar of 
the surface, rubbing in powder of oak-galls, and apply¬ 
ing a weak solution of copper salt; the copper ink so 
made on the spot would sink into the white tissue and 
render it permanently dark. Tobit’s cure was probably 
of the nature of pigmentation. See Tobjt. 

The text does not claim a miracle, Raphael’s aid being given 
through ordinary means ; a radical cure by the medicinal action 
of gall (or anything else) is out of the question (Saemisch); and 
the actual removal or exfoliation of the white tissue, which the 
text may seem to claim, would only have resulted in leaving 
other white scars behind. 

From a fish of the Tigris, perhaps a sturgeon, the 
heart, the liver (not in all texts), and the gall are to be 
taken and preserved (65 : Oh acr<pa\ u)s) ; it is probable, 
from the subsequent use of the two former to make a 
smoke with aromatics added, that they had been 
calcined to charcoal (61682); the gall would keep ! 
only as evaporated and dried to a resinous mass, in 
which state it will keep for years. 1 The gall of a fresh¬ 
water fish (sturgeon) differs from ox-gall in having its bile- j 
acid nearly all taurocholic and its alkaline base soda, j 
Whilst Raphael is sent to cure both Tobit and his 
future daughter-in-law. and the materials for both cures 
are taken from the same fish, the gall alone is for the 
one, and the smoke of the heart and liver (probably 
calcined) for the other. The collocation of the text is 
so far suggestive, however, that one may read into it 
the omitted detail, viz., that the charcoal had been 
used with the gall to make a permanent pigment, as 
Indian ink may be made, and that the ‘ cure' had been 
of the same kind as that which is now effected by tattoo¬ 
ing, the pigment having been applied either in that way 
or as in Galen's copper ink. (The kcli drjxOeh Oiarpipei, 
’being pricked therewith, he shall rub,’ of 118 may 
imply either needle puncture or a preliminary eschar.) 

It is said that fish-gall has been used in Persia in 
modern times to * cure ’ corneal opacities (Bissell in 
Lange, ad loc. ); but the folk-lore is again fragmentary, 
and the scientific explanation wanting. 

The other cases of blindness cured are miraculous 
(Jn.9i Mk. 822 Mt. 927, and the case or cases at 
T r , Jericho in the Synoptics). In the first 
n o.»pe s. two use j s mac j e Q f sa ]iva, in the third 
there is only the touch of the hand, in the. fourth 
only the word spoken (in two accounts). The use of 
fasting saliva (which is the more alkaline) for sore eyes 
occurs in all folk-lore, ancient and modern. 

1 Ox-gall is so prepared for the use of water-colour artists, its 
effect being to make an emulsion of the carbon particles of lead 
pencil and fix them in the tissue of the paper. The emulsifying 
effect of adding ox-gal] to lamp black in water is easily shown 
in a watchglass, a serviceable sepia being produced. There is 
also a physiological experiment which shows that ox-gall added 
to oil causes it to soak through a moist animal membrane. 
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In the case at Alexandria given by Tacitus {Ilist. 4 81), 
Vespasian took the precaution to learn from his physicians 
whether the man who solicited the exercise of imperial virtue 
were actually a curable subject. 

In the circumstantially narrated case of Jn. Si, the 
man was born blind. Strictly, that should mean some 
congenital defect of structure in the eyes, of which the 
varieties are many ; but one who had suffered from 
ophthalmia at birth, and had retained the more or less 
serious effects of it, would be classed also as born blind. 

The bodily infirmity of Paul, referred to by himself 
in Gal. 413-15, is best explained as an acute attack of 
4 Paul? AVe may safely follow Weiz- 

sacker (Ap. Zeit. iii., 2, § 1) in assuming 
that he would not have written, * ye would have dug out 
your own eyes to give to me,’ had not his infirmity been 
of the eyes. 1 The compliment to the Galatians, that they 
‘ neither set at naught nor abhorred my bodily trial ’ 
(tt etpa<Tfi6v, which is commonly used for a temptation 
or volitional trial), implies some malady at once exter¬ 
nally shown, and repulsive in its nature. Ophthalmia 
might well be repulsive — the eyes red, swollen, and 
rendering a whitish filmy matter, the tears overflowing, 
the eyelids blinking from the intolerance of light, and 
the face contorted by spasms of pain in the eyeballs and 
in the forehead and temples. All the while it is un¬ 
attended by general fever (Pruner, l.c. ). The medical 
diagnosis involves a point of grammar, — the use of did 
in 81 daOtveiav rrjs <rapic6s. In poetry (see the Lexicons) 
it is used for duration—^., 81a vOkto . —and if it were 
allowable to give did this sense in NT the text of 
Gal. 4 13 would have the intelligible meaning * right 
through bodily infirmity I preached etc.,’ which would 
also be in keeping with the apostle’s known zeal. 
The diagnosis of an acute attack of ophthalmia, 
throughout which he had preached (as it was not im¬ 
possible to do), would enable us to assume some 
permanent after-effect (trachoma), such as would ex¬ 
plain the references to his * weak ’ or contemptible 
‘ presence,’ and perhaps his inability to recognise the 
high priest (Acts 23s). It is singular also that the 
<TKb\o\p rrj (rapKi of 2 Cor. 12 7 is the same word that is 
used of eyes as tormented, in Nu. 33 55 ( 5 — (tkoXottcs iv 
toU dfiOaX/moh. 

For Eyesalve, Rev. 3 18 (xoAAovpior), see Medicine. 

C. C. 

EZAR py$), 1 Ch. 1 38 AY, RV Ezer (< q.v ., i.’).' 

EZBAI ('2 JN ; azgoB<m [B], -o>Be [N], azBi [A], 
ACBahA [L], i Ch. 11 37). A faulty reading. See 
Paarai. 

EZBON (pays, Sam. pjDSK). 

1. In genealogy of Gad, § 13; Gen. 46 16 ( 6a<ro[3av [AD],-ft [L]). 
In Nu. 26 i 6 the name has been corrupted to Oz.ni, and the 
family is known as the Oznites (^TNlrtl; v. 25, a$evei [B*], -am 
[B»t>], -aivt [AF], a£av, 6 a£avi [L]). 

2. b. Bela in genealogy of Benjamin (g.v., § 9, ii. a); 1 Ch. 
7 7 (acejSwi' [BA], eaae. [ LI). See Bela ii., 2. 

EZECHIAS, RV Ezekias (ezGKi&c [A]), 1 Esd. 9i4 
= Ezral0i5 , Jahaziah. 

EZECIAS, RV Ezekias (ezeKiAC [BA]). (1)1 Esd. 
9 43 = Hilkiah, 7. (2) Ecclus. 48 17, RV Hezekiah [i], 

EZEKIEL (^NptlT = ^N p;TJT, ’El makes strong,’ 
IGZGKIhA [BAQ], ezechiel ), one of the four ‘ greater’ 
1 Training P r °phets. The only trustworthy notice 
of Ezekiel from another writer is that in 
the editorial title to his prophecy (I3), in which he is 
described (probably) as ‘the priest, the son of Buzi.’ 

1 [Lightfoot’s final opinion is that the disease was epilepsy, a 
view held also by Krenkel and Schmiedel {Gal. , in HC). Ramsay 
(Hist. Comm, on Gal. 422 Jf. ; cp St. Paul the Traveller , 07 /.) 
assents to all Lightfoot's conclusions except this final result, in 
place of which he proposes the view that Paul was afflicted by 
seizures of malarial fever, which, as the inscriptions show, was 
regarded in Asia Minor as due to the immediate action of God (cp 
2 Cor. 127); its intermissions would have enabled him to preach 
from time to time and from place to place. Cp Galatia, § 27.] 
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Here Buzi possibly points for the origin of the prophet’s 
family to some district near N. Arabia, or to the region 
of Gad (see Buz ). 1 His priestly character comes 
out clearly enough in his book ; he was, in fact, a 
member of that Zadokite clan which toward the close 
of the seventh century was on the point of getting 
complete control of the worship of Yahw6 in Palestine 
(see Zadok, r); his whole tone is that of a man who 
belonged to the governing sacerdotal body. 

The prophet’s youth was probably spent in the temple 
at Jerusalem, where his education would consist chiefly 
in training in the ritual and moral law and in the 
history of his people ; whether the priestly youth then 
received specific literary training, we do not know. 
The two chief educational influences of his time were 
doubtless the cultus-centralisation of Josiah (see Israel, 
§§ 37/:) and the teaching of Jeremiah ; Josiah’s reform 
must have heightened the esprit de corps of the Jerusalem 
priestly college, and have paved the way for the com¬ 
plete organisation of the temple-ministers, the new 
law-book (contained in Deuteronomy) furnishing the 
starting-point for detailed codification ; Jeremiah s 
teaching suggested broad prophetic views of the ethical- 
religious condition and needs of the nation. Ezekiel’s 
writings show how greatly he was influenced by his older 


contemporary. 

His home career was cut short in the year 597 by the 
Chaldean capture of Jerusalem and deportation of a 
large number of the people to Babylonia. In the 
account in Kings (2 K. 2410-16) it is said that with 
king Jehoiachin and his household all the princes, 
warriors, and craftsmen were carried to Babylon. 
This statement cannot be taken literally, since it 
appears, from the book of Jeremiah, that a consider¬ 
able number of princes and fighting men were in 
Jerusalem in Zedekiah's time; but no doubt the 
deportation included many of the best people (Jer. 

5 2 28; cp Israel, § 41). There is no mention, either 
in Kings or in the book of Ezekiel, of priests among 
the exiles. The omission may be accidental ; Ezekiel 
at any rate was among those carried away. This 
appears from the fact that he dates his prophecies 
from the deportation of Jehoiachin (everywhere except 
in 11) and that he calls it ‘our captivity’ ( 332 i). 
Possibly he was singled out by Nebuchadrezzar as a 
chief man among the priests, or as the representative 
of a prominent priestly family, though he was certainly 
neither 1 chief priest' nor ' second priest ’ (cp 2 K. 25 18). 

Ezekiel’s age when he left Judrea can only be guessed 
at. His call to the prophetic office came in the fifth 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (1 2), 592 
2. Chronology. B c ^ w h en h e was possibly about thirty 
vears old. 2 In this case his birth-year would be ap¬ 
proximately 622 ; he may, however, have been older. 

The ‘thirtieth year’ of 11, given by him as the date of his 
prophetic call, cannot, as the text stands, refer to his age 
(Origen); that would be expressed in Hebrew differently 
(see Kings, passim). Nor was it the custom of the prophets or 
their editors to give the writer’s age (see the prophetic books, 
passim) ; the epoch is always a political or a national one—the 
accession of a king, or an earthquake (Am. 1 1), or there is 
simply mention of the kings under whom the prophet prophesied. 
In Ezek. 1 1, then, the epoch is in all probability political or in 
some way national. The only event in Israelitish history of 
this date (622) is the introduction of the moral and ritual reform 
(Deuteronomy) by Josiah (2 K. 22 ). This is adopted by Tarj*. 
and Jerome. There is no reason, however, to suppose that it 
was a generally recognised epoch. Still less is there ground for 
taking the Jubilee year as the starting-point (see Chronology, 
§ 1, end); it was, as far as we know, never so used except for 
iand-transactions. For other explanations see Carpzov, Introd. 
The supposition of a Babylonian reckoning (Scaliger) is in itself 
not unnatural if we consider Ezekiel’s fondness for Babylonian 
ideas and customs, and the fact that the Jews after a while 
adopted the Babylonian names of months (see Month, § 3). 
No appropriate Babylonian date, however, has yet been found ; 


1 Whether the Ezekiel mentioned in 1 Ch. 24 16 has any con¬ 
nection with our prophet is uncertain (see Jehezekel). 

2 Josephus {Ant. x. 7 3) says that he was a boy when he was 
carried away; but ihis * s either a guess, or an unsupported 
tradition. 


the era of Nabopolassar, if it be a real era, begins according 
to the Canon of Ptolemy in 625, not thirty but thirty-three 
years before 592. It is possible that the number thirty in 
Ezek. 1 1 is a very early corruption of ‘five,’ or, conceivably, 
the alteration of ascribe who wished to bring KzekieVs/brty ( 41 ) 
into accord with Jeremiah’s seventy Qer. 25 n), and therefore 
makes the prophet s writing begin in the thirtieth year of the cap¬ 
tivity (see Dunm, Bertholet). 1 Cp Chronoi.ogy, § 1, col. 774.Z 
We must leave the question unsettled till the Baby¬ 
lonian history and the Hebrew text have been cleared 
up. However this point may be decided, we may re¬ 
gard it as reasonably certain that the prophet's active 
career extended from the fifth to the twenty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (29 17), 592-570 B.C. 

Ezekiel’s life in Babylonia appears to have been 
outwardly quiet and comfortable. The captives -were 
_ settled at Tel-abib on the river Kebar, not 

3. Life. far f rom the c j t y Q f Babylon (see Chebar, 
Tel-abib). They formed a separate community, had 
their elders (81), engaged in agriculture (Jer. 295-7), 
and were probably left undisturbed on condition of 
paying a tax to the Babylonian government (cp Wilde- 
boer, Letterkunde , 206). Ezekiel was married, and had 
his own house (81); the death of his wife was made the 
occasion of a symbolical act of warning to the people 
(2415-24); there seems no reason to doubt the reality 
of the procedure. 

After his call as prophet his life was spent in the 
endeavour to open the eyes of the exiles to the 
significance of current events, to make them see what 
the captivity meant, and to what a future they were 
destined. He had to struggle against the moral and 
religious levity of the mass of the people (3330-32), 
the torpor and idolatry even of the principal men ( 14 1-5), 
and the evil influence of the morally blind prophets and 
prophetesses ( 13 ). He was respected by the people as 
a predicter, and perhaps admired as an orator ; but the 
moral side of his teaching was not generally com¬ 
prehended (81 14 1 3332). There was, however, a 
sympathetic kernel (2033-38). 

In his last years, when Jerusalem had been destroyed 
and the popular excitement of struggle and hope had 
given place to the quiet of acknowledged defeat, 
Ezekiel gave himself up to contemplation of the new 
organisation of the nation, to whose speedy return tO' 
its land he ardently looked forward (chaps. 40 - 48 ). 
This is the only indication of development of thought 
in his prophetic career; he began as denouncer, he 
ended as consoler and organiser of his people. The 
turning-point in his work was the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; the worst accomplished, he set himself to 
build up. This general unity of thought may suggest 
that he was already a mature man when he began his 
prophetic work. When and how he died we do not 
know. 3 

Ezekiel is a particularly interesting and important 
figure in the history of the OT religion, for the reason 
. that he represents the transition from the 

4 . Historical p r0 ph et i c to the priestly period. Both a 

place. prophet and a priest, he sympathised 
with, and did justice to, both tendencies of thought. 
In this respect he differs from Jeremiah, who, though a. 
priest, felt little interest in the ritual. Ezekiel, as 
prophet, was alive to the dependence of the people on 
the immediate word of God, to the necessity, that is, 
of a constant living contact between the mind of God 
and the mind of man ; but, as priest, he also saw that 
the people had reached a stage which demanded a more 
precise formulation of the law of worship. He lived on 
the verge of a great religious revolution—the abolition, 
namely, of idolatry, and the establishment of the sole 

1 It is clear that the editor who inserted v. <zf. thought that 
the datum in v. 1 required explanation. Cornill prefers to 
regard p.iasa scribe’s addition ; but the use of the 1st pers. 
in w. 1 4, and the obviously explanatory tone of v. 2 /., make 
the supposition improbable. 

2 For traditions of his genealogy, miracles, tomb, etc., see 
Pseudo-Epiphan. De vit. proph.\ Benj. of Tudela, I tin .; 
Carpzov, Introd.', Hamburger, RE. 
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worship of Yahw6 in Israel. The religious leaders of 
Josiah’s time, both priests and prophets, had with true 
insight insisted on the necessity of centralising the 
worship at Jerusalem in order to destroy the corrupt 
local cults. Ezekiel carries on the fight for ethical 
monotheism, not only by denouncing the worship of 
other gods than Yahw6 as the source of the national 
misfortunes, but also, more effectively, by furthering 
that strict organisation of the eultus whieh alone eould 
train the people to the purer worship of the one God 
of Israel. 

It would perhaps be going too far to say that Ezekiel 
saw the full historical significance of the principles which 
he maintained, or that he was wholly uninfluenced by 
desire to increase the importance and power of his 
order; but it is fair to assume that, as a man of 
genius, he saw both the evil of his time and its remedy. 
He thus paved the way for the next great movement of 
Israelitish society. He was the last of the prophets— 
prophetism accomplished its work in securing sub¬ 
stantially the vietory of monotheism. The writers who 
are massed under the name of the Second Isaiah are 
seers rather than prophets, and the post-exilian pro¬ 
phetic books are only the last strains of an expiring 
impulse, without the spontaneity and power of their 
predecessors, and largely dominated by the priestly 
spirit. Ezekiel is both true prophet and true priest, 
and harmonises the two vocations ; in insisting on the 
ritual he does not eease to be a preaeher of righteous¬ 
ness, and he thus enables us to see that the priestly 
period is not antagonistic to, but only the continuation 
of, the prophetic period. 

Ezekiel seems to 'have been a bold, determined man, 
well fitted to deal with the humours of an obstinate 

5. Character ? e0P K C (34 -" ) - ,f hovvin e n° tenderness 

for his nation (his only exhibition of 
, . tender feeling is on the occasion of his 
y * wife's death, 24 16), vigorous and strong 
in word and deed (326 14 1-3 21 20 [25] and the play on 
his name in 38/), lacking in fineness and discrimina¬ 
tion. His favourite designation of himself as ‘ son of 
man' (2i and passim) is intended to mark his sense of 
his own insignificance fn the presence of the divine 
majesty, and, because he regarded himself as simply 
the mouthpiece of God, he was unflinching before men. 
He seems, however, to have been profoundly discour¬ 
aged at the outset; for six years he did not speak in 
publie, and at a later time he interpreted his silenee as 
the result of a divine eommand (3 26). 

Ezekiel’s literary style resembles his eharaeter— it is 
rieh and vigorous, but lacking in simplicity and graee ; he . 
produces striking effects by the heaping up of particulars 
(16 20 23 27 29 etc.) and is especially powerful in 
denunciation (26 31 /. ete.). His imagination is im¬ 
petuous and titanie, but unchastened. There is great 
variety in the form of his presentation : he abounds 
in vision, parable, and allegory, has some of the finest 
examples of the Hebrew Kind (‘lamentation,’ see 
Lamentation), and is fond of geographical detail. 
He has preserved several mythic figures. Some of 
his discourses certainly were written, not pronounced 
(326). They all give evidence of careful literary com¬ 
position ; in him the old prophetie oratory is rapidly 
disappearing. 

Ezekiel shows a marked friendliness toward Baby¬ 
lonia. He is the staunch advoeate of Nebuchadrezzar 
(notwithstanding the king’s idolatry) against Israel, 
Egypt, and Tyre. He borrows imagery (the cherub) 
from Babylonian architecture, and literary (and prob¬ 
ably geographical) material from Babylonian books or 
men. It is not unlikely that his great scheme of temple- 
organisation was influenced by what he saw around him 
in Babylonia, and he possibly began the adoption of a 
part of the Babylonian material whieh is now found in 
Gen. 1-11 . C. 11. T. 
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Authorship, etc. (§ 1/). Division and contents (§§ 8-14). 
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Ezekiel’s prophecies have come down to us in a 
relatively good state of preservation. They contain 

1. Authorship scribes ' and ,, ex w pan " ions ' a " d 

and date were P robabl y revised by the prophet 
in his later years ; but there is no good 
reason to doubt that the book is from his pen. On 
this point no important doubts were expressed before 
the present eentury. 1 


Z unz (1 GottesdVortr. 1832 ; ZDMG, 1873) places the work in 
the Persian period (in the 5th century B.c.) on the ground of 
the non-mention of Ezekiel by Jeremiah, its non-prophetic 
specific predictions (Zedekiah [12 12/], Zerubbabel [ 1722 Jp.)] t 
the improbability of a prophet’s drawing up a new constitution 
( 40 - 48 ) soon after the destruction of the temple, the existence of 
material belonging to the post-exilic period (treatment of angels, 
9 / ; mention of the late non-Jewish personages Noah, Daniel, 
Joh ; use of the name ‘ Persia ’), imitation of Jeremiah, employ¬ 
ment of the era of the exile, linguistic resemblances to Job 
and later books, use of Pentateuch words, and Aramaisms. 2 


These and similar considerations are by no means 
decisive. The nature of Hebrew prophetic and his¬ 
torical writing makes the silenee of Jeremiah intel¬ 
ligible (Jeremiah himself is not mentioned in Kings), 
and Ezekiel was perhaps little known in Jerusalem in 
Jeremiah’s time; the reference to Zedekiah’s blindness 
is not dated and may have been inserted in the revision, 
and Zerubbabel is not mentioned; only before the 
Seeond Temple eould such a constitution as Ezekiel’s 
have been drawn up ; the angels in ehap. 9 (if the 
personages in v. 2 be so considered) aet much as those 
of Zeehariah sixty years later ; Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were doubtless old-Israelitish heroes of tradition ; the 
name ‘ Persia’ may have been known in Babylonia in 
Nebuchadrezzar’s time, though it is doubtful whether 
Ezekiel’s Paras is our Persia (see Paras) ; and the 
vocabulary of the book of Ezekiel does not differ from 
that of Jeremiah more than the different surroundings 
of the two men may naturally account for. 3 The Ara- 
maisms are probably due to later scribes. On the 
other hand, the general tone of the book is different from 
that of the post-exilie prophets and particularly from that 
of Daniel—it has nothing in common with them but an 
incipient apocalypse : Israel is struggling with idolatry, 
is to be chastised and purified, is in definite historical 
relations with certain nations. The religious and politi¬ 
cal situations are the same in Ezekiel as in Jeremiah. 

Some peculiarities of form and expression in the 
book are most easily explained by the supposition that 

2 Sunnosed the prophet in his last >’ ears revised his 
. ► discourses, making alterations and addi- 
revision. , , 0 

tions suggested by subsequent events. 

It is distinctly stated that the section 29 17-20 is such an 
addition. It is not impossible that the whole of the first part 


1 On the Talmudic tradition {Bab. Bathr. 14 £) that ‘the 
men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel ’ (where ‘ wrote ’ 
may hint at editorial work by later scholars), see Canon, § 19/ 

2 Zunz’s arguments are repeated, with additions, by others. 
Seinecke {GVI y 1876) fixes the date of the book at 164 b.c. on 
the ground of imitation of Daniel (‘ Son of man ’), and from the 
430 (300+40) of Ezek. 4 , which he reckons onward from 5^4 
(5th year of the captivity of Jehoiachin). The 390 of MT is, 
however, to be corrected, after < 3 , to 190. Geiger {Ursckr. 
p. 23, and Nachgelass. Schr. 2 83) adopts Zunz’s conclusions. 
M. Yernes {Du prHend. polyth. des H<br.), exaggerating the 
arguments of Reuss, regards our book as a collection of 
fragments edited about 200 b.c. E. Havet {La inodernite des 
proph.') identifies Gog with the Parthians, 40 B.c., and thinks 
that chaps. 40-48 were composed at the time when Herod con¬ 
ceived the plan of reconstructing the temple. Chaps. 38 / are 
assigned by Wi. {AOP 2 160 ff.') to b.c. 334-333, and 27 9^-250 is 
considered by Manchot (JPT 14 423/I) and Bertholet {Hcsek. 
to be an interpolation. 

3 On the vocabulary of Ezekiel see Ztinz {op. cit.), Smend 
{Ezechiel., Delitzsch (in the Baer-Delitzsch ed. of the Heb. 
text), Driver {Introd.). 
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(chaps. 1 - 24 , which precedes the fall of ihe city) is coloured by 
the (later acquired) knowledge of the capture of Jerusalem, 
though the general announcements of impending destruction 
(chaps. 4-7 12 etc.) may be simply proofs of the prophet’s 
wise reading of the signs of the times. Specific predictions, 
as in 12 13 24 2, may be regarded as later insertions. 

The unity of style may suggest a complete final 
revision. 

The section above referred to, 29 17-20 (which recognises 
error in the preceding prediction, 2 d 12), shows, however, that 
the prophet was not greatly concerned to remove discrepancies 
from his text (Cornill), else he would have erased 26 12. How 
much of the earlier matter (chaps. 1 - 24 ) was spoken or written, it 
is difficult to say. The prophet declares that he was dumb from 
his call till the reception of the news of the capture of the city 
(3 26yC 33 22), yet he is also said to speak to the captives 
(11 25 21 s [ 20 49] 3330^). The ‘dumbness’ may mean that 
he did not address the people in public, hut confined himself to 
conversation or discourse in his own house. 


Ezekiel may have written notes of his discourses and 
afterwards expanded them. It is not necessary to 
suppose that he was very highly esteemed before the 
fall of the city ; with his greater fame and authority in 
his later years would come the occasion of careful 
literary revision. There seems no necessity to suppose 
that he really composed the book at the end of his life 
(Reuss, Kuenen). Whether the dates given to the 
various groups of predictions are trustworthy is disputed 
{Kuenen). 

Some of the inscriptions in MT are clearly scribes’ errors. 
Kuenen observes that chap. 17 cannot belong to the sixth year 
of Zedekiah (such is the date given in 81) since Zedekiah had 
not then revolted, and that the reference to Egypt is not borne 
out by Jer. 27 3. This remark is pertinent if the date given at 
8 r be held to reach to the next mention of date (20 1); and if 
the date does not go on, then chap. 17 and other sections must 
be regarded as undated. Kuenen would take the inscriptions 
as merely a setting inserted long afterwards by the prophet. 

It is perhaps better to say that they represent a real 
chronology, but have suffered from scribal and other 


errors. 

Most of Ezekiel’s visions seem to be without the 


3. The visions. 


definite psychological basis which may be recognised in 
such experiences as those of Amos 7 1-8. 
The pictures given in chaps. 1 8-10 
40-48 are too elaborate for a moment of ecstasy—they 
are, in their present form, the product of careful study 
and composition, based on Is. 6, on the prophet’s 
knowledge of the Jerusalem temple, and on Babylonian 
monuments. Ezekiel in these cases used the vision as 
a mere literary form. For this reason doubt must 
attach also to the psychological reality of the vision of 
dry bones {chap. 37 ), though this falls more nearly in 
the region of possibility. It seems impossible to decide 
whether all the symbolical actions described by him 
were really performed. Some (12i-7, going into 
exile, and 24 x 8 , behaviour on the death of his wife) 
are simple enough for performance ; that of 41-8 (siege 
of Jerusalem) presents serious difficulties (see the 
commentaries). 1 


The MT is in bad condition. It is full of scribes’ 

, T f Ganges and additions, and is in some places 
4. iexL. unintelligible> 

Examples are chap. 1 (which must be compared with and 
corrected by 10 ) 459 (390 for 190) 7 1-4, doublet of 7 5-9, 12 1-10 
13 20 19 21 8-17 24 1-13 26 17 /. 27 28 11-16 32 17-32 39 11-16 40-48 
and many other passages. 

For the correction of the text the most important instrument 
is ©, which, though itself abounding in errors, often offers 
or suggests the true reading. The Pesh. and Vg. are of less 
use, and the Targum is almost worthless for text-criticism. 
The other versions (Copt., Ethiop., Arab.) have some value for 
the establishment of the Greek and Syriac texts. For an 
excellent account of the versions see Cornill, Ezechiel. 


One reason for the thoroughgoing revision which 
late Hebrew scribes made of the text of this book is 
probably to be found in the boldness of Ezekiel’s 
expressions, which, it was felt, needed to be toned 
down or explained ; and there is, in addition, the 
general tendency of scribes to modify a much-read book 
in accordance with the ideas of their own times. The 


1 On the conjecture that Ezekiel was subject to epileptic 
attacks see Klostermann, in St. Hr., 1877 ; but cp Valeton, 
Viertal Voorl and Kuenen, Onderz. 


corruption of the text, however, while it obscures certain 
passages, does not affect the general thought of the 
book. 

The book of Ezekiel was 110 doubt canonised along with 
the other prophetical books (see Ecclus. 498 and cp the 
6. Admission P^gue) when the second canon was 

fn Pan nr. made up (probably in the 3rd century 
to canon. B c . see Canon> §§ 3g jr ^ and its 

canonical authority has since been generally recognised 
by Jews and Christians. It is not directly quoted in the 
NT, but its imagery and its picture of the future are in part 
adopted in the Apocalypse (Rev. 42/. 6 /. 208 21 12/. 16 
22 1 f). It did not, however, in early times entirely 
escape suspicion. 


When in the first century of our era the necessity of fixing the 
canon led to a severe examination of the traditionally sacred books, 
the attention of Jewish scholars was directed to the obscurity and 
apparent mysteriousness of Ezekiel’s opening 1 and closing 
sections (chap. 1 , called markaba ‘ the chariot,’ and 40 - 48 ), and 
these, as we learn from Jerome (Pref. letter to his Comm, on 
Ezek.), it was forbidden the Jewish youth to read till they 
reached the age of thirty years. More serious difficulty was 
occasioned by the discrepancies between Ezekiel’s ritual scheme 
(chaps. 40 - 48 ) and that of the Pentateuch (Mendch. 45 a ) ; but 
these were satisfactorily explained, it is said ( Shab. 13 b Hag. 
13 a), by a certain Hananiah, who appears to have lived in the 
first half of the first century of our era. 


Doubtless it was felt that difficulties of the kind just 
mentioned must not be allowed to set aside the strong 
evidence for Ezekiel’s prophetic authority. 2 

Ezekiel shows many points of contact with Jeremiah. 
This is probably in part the result of identity of sur- 

G. Dependence roundin f and education ; but there 
-jT . , seems also to be direct dependence. 

Ezekiel may well have been a hearer 
of Jeremiah in his youth, and have seen his writings 
or heard of his discourses after the deportation to 
Babylonia. He has in fact expanded certain of 
Jeremiah’s texts ; possibly, however, the two prophets 
borrowed from a common source. 


Cp. E. 3 3 J. 15 16, E. 3 17 J.617, E. 7 i 4 27 J.45-9, E. 13 J. 
14 13-16, E. 13 10 J. 614, E.I651 J. 3 11, E. 18 J.3l2 9 y:, E. 20 
J. 11 3-8, E. 24 16-23 J- 16 3-9, E. 29-31 J. 46 , E. 34 J. 23 1-4, E. 
36 26 J. 24 7, E.3724 J.SOp, E. 3 Si 5 J.622. 

Contents of the book .—The central thought of the 
book is that Jerusalem (which at this time substantially 

Politics com P r * se ^ the natlon in Judaea) was 
* , ,, . hopelessly bad and doomed to destruc- 

an e ics. t j on> and that the future of the people 
lay with the exiles in Babylon. This view (which was 
held by Jeremiah also) had a double basis, political and 
moral-religious. Politically, the two great prophets 
held that it was insane folly to oppose Babylon, and, 
in fact, it may seem to us absurd in a city like Jerusalem 
to defy the conqueror of Western Asia. A similar 
position was taken by the party which, in the siege by 
Titus, counselled submission to the Romans ; and the 
conduct of Jeremiah in this regard was not different 
from that of Josephus. The princes of Ezekiel’s time 
took the same position as the Zealots of the Roman 
siege. In both cases the war-party denounced the 
advocates of submission as traitors : Jeremiah suffered 
for his opinion, Ezekiel was too far off to be assailed,— 
more precisely, it does not appear from his book that 
the exiles took sides with one or the other party. At 
this distance of time it is hard to judge of the situation. 
The war-sentiment may have been really patriotic, and, 
considering the strength of Jerusalem (it had successfully 
resisted Sennacherib, 2 K. 19 36), not necessarily mad, 
and it may be doubted whether the prophet is justified 
( 17 16) in regarding Zedekiah as a traitor. 

As to the moral and religious side, there was, no doubt, 


1 Chap. 1 furnished part of the machinery' of the Kabbalah. 

2 The statement of Josephus (Ant. x. 5 i) that Ezekiel wrote 
two books may be based on a division of the present work into 
parts ( 1-39 and 40 - 48 , or 25-32 may have been a separate book), 
or may possibly refer to an apocryphal work. The citations in 
Cleni.Al. (Pied. 1 10) and Tertullian (De Came Christt) point 
perhaps to an apocryphal Ezekiel-book, or to some collection of 
the sayings of the prophets. See Fabric. Pseudep.; Carpzov, 
Introd. ; Wildeboer, Letterkunde. 
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ground for the dark picture of the city drawn by the 
prophets, though it is not to be inferred that Jerusalem 
was worse than other cities. From Amos downwards the 
prophets had held that the idolatry and the moral 
depravity of the people must call down punishment 
from the righteous God of Israel. In Ezekiel’s time a 
catastrophe was plainly imminent — it was looked on as 
the retributive dispensation of Yahwfc. In that case, 
the withdrawal of a part of the people, their safe 
establishment in the conqueror’s land, was to be 
regarded as an act of mercy — from this saved remnant 
would come the renewed nation whose future was held 
to be guaranteed by the promise of Yahw6. Such is 
Ezekiel's position. Yet in the morally dull body of 
exiles around him he found much to condemn, and he 
therefore expected a sifting of this mass before the 
return to Canaan (20 37 f ). Apart from this particular 
view his aim is the establishment of moral and religious 
purity in the nation. 

The book may be divided into two parts : the body of 
. . prophetic discourses ( 1 - 39 ), and the new 
f constitution ( 40 - 48 ); or into the mina- 

0 * tory ( 1 - 32 ) and the consolatory ( 33 - 48 ). 

If we omit chaps. 40-48 the discourses fall into three 
divisions : (i.) those delivered up to the beginning of the 
siege ( 1 - 24 ) ; (ii.) those directed against foreign nations, 
apparently while the siege was going on ( 25 - 32 ) ; and 
(iii. ) the consolatory pictures of the future ( 33 - 39 ). 

i. The first of these groups is (a few sentences 
excepted) wholly minatory. We have first, as general 
introduction, the history of the pro- 
ap3. - • phet’s call ( 1 - 3 ). There is a magnificent 

theophany. 

Yahwe appears seated on a celestial chariot-throne, which is 
supported and moved by four creatures, each with four wings and 
four faces (man, lion, ox, eagle), the whole surrounded by a 
rainbow-like brightness ; the composite creatures (called cherubs 
in chap. 10 ), probably partly of Babylonian origin or suggested 
by Babylonian forms (a survival of primitive beast-worship) here 
symbolise the completeness of the divine attributes ; the whole 
appearance sets forth the majesty of Yahwe, and its presence 
in Babylonia is intended to indicate that the God of Israel had 
now taken up his abode in Babylonia with the exiles. 

From the mouth of God the prophet receives his 
commission to act as moral and religious guide of the 
people. 

His message is symbolised by a book-roll which he is ordered 
to eat (2 i -3 21); and, in view of the moral dulness of ihe exiles 
(cp Is. 6 7 10), he is further commanded to be dumb, that is, not 
to address the people orally (3 22-27) dll permission shall be 
given him to speak (see 2427 3322); his discourses were to be 
written, but not delivered. 1 

His prophetic work begins with a series of symbolical 
actions (41-54), in which are dramatically represented 
the siege of the city, the famine, and the destruction or 
dispersion of its inhabitants ; in the following discourse 
against Jerusalem (55-17) this threat is stated and 
explained in literal terms. Similar punishment is pre¬ 
dicted (6) for the mountains of Israel, with special 
reference to the rural idolatry, and a passionate 
denunciation (7) closes with the declaration that Yahwe 
will abandon the land to its enemies. 

At this point the discourses are interrupted by a 
theophanie vision the object of which is to set forth 
clearly the fact that Yahw6 no longer dwelt in his 
temple at Jerusalem, but had withdrawn himself so 
that it might be given over to destruction. 

First comes (8) a striking picture (in vision) of the idolatrous 
cults of Jerusalem, including the worship of the image of 
jealousy (see Idol, §§ r ( c ), 5), of Adonis (see Tammuz), and 
of the sun, this last cult being probahly of Assyrian origin 
(in v. 17, instead of ‘they put the branch to their nose’ read 
‘ they are a stench in my nostrils ’); then follows the vision of 
the smiting of the city ( 9 ) ; the prophet, or perhaps a scribe, 
here pauses (10) in order to identify the creatures of chap. 1 with 
cherubs (the text of the chapter is corrupt and difficult), the 
purpose being to point out that the divine presence of the 
vision was identical with that of the inner shrine of the temple ; 
and the vision closes (11) with a denunciation of the war-party 


1 The section 3 22-27 may be a late addition by the prophet, a 
summing-up of his experiences as preacher ; but this supposition 
is not necessary. 
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in the city {vv. 1-13) and a promise of restoration to the exiles 
(w. 14-25). 

With chap. 12 the minatory predictions are resumed. 

The prophet represents in symbols tbe exile of the people and 
the king {x’V. 1-16), and the famine of the siege (w. 17-20), and 
adds the assurance that the fulfilment of the threat is near at 
hand (w. 21-28). Next comes a denunciation ( 13 ) of the 
prophets and prophetesses who divined for pay without regard 
to moral-religious principle, speaking false words of comfort to 
the people. To certain elders of Israel the prophet declares that 
idolaters and deceived prophets (men deceived by Yahwe himself) 
shall be destroyed (cp Dt. 13 1-5 [2-6J) ; and that good men in an 
evil land shall save only themselves by their righteousness ( 14 ) 
— that is, there is no hope for Jerusalem.. Alter comparing 
Jerusalem to a worthless wild vine ( 15 ), the prophet in an 
elaborate and striking allegory ( 16 ), an historical review, 
describes the city as an unfaithful wife, worse than Samaria and 
Sodom, yet ultimately to be united with them in the fear of 
Yahwe ; the crime of Sodom is said to be pride. This city, 
which he here in imagination exhumes, seems to represent for 
him the southern region, which had natural connections with 
Judah. He adds a denunciation of what he calls the treachery 
of king Zedekiah in turning from Babylon to Egypt, and 
appends a promise of national restoration ( 17 ). In connection 
with this promise, in order that the exiles may not be deceived 
by false expectations, he declares, against the popular notion 
of the moral solidarity of the family, that they shall be judged 
individually, each man standing or falling for himself (IS ; cp 
Jer. 31 29 yi Dt. 24 16). A couple of laments follow ( 19 ), one 
for kings Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin, the other for the nation, 
after which comes a remarkahle review of the national history 
(Heb. 20 , EV 20 1-44), the prophet making the charge that from 
the beginning Israel had been rebellious (a different view in 
Hos. 2 17 [15] Jer. 2 2). 1 As the end approaches, his words become 
fiercer: a prediction of the desolation of Judah and Jerusalem 
(Heb. 21 1-12, EV 2O45-2I7), a dithyrambic (textually corrupt) 
ode of the avenging sword (Heb. 21 13-22, EV 21 8-17), a descrip¬ 
tion of the march of the king of Babylon to Jerusalem, and the 
overthrow of Zedekiah (Heb. 21 23-32, EV 21 18-27), with an 
appended prediction of the destruction of the Ammonites who 
had gloried over Israel (Heb. 21 33*37, EV 21 28-32), and a 
detailed indictment of Jerusalem for her moral and religious 
crimes ( 22 ), the ethical and ritual being curiously mingled. A 
second elaborate allegory ( 23 ) describes the religious debauchery 
of Samaria and Jerusalem ; the careers of the two cities are 
represented as parallel, only Jerusalem is said to have excelled 
her sister in evil (a proof that the prophet saw no great difference 
between the religious constitutions of the northern and southern 
kingdoms). Finally he announces ( 24 ) that the king of Babylon 
has begun the siege of Jerusalem, and sings a son£ of vengeance 
on the city; at this juncture his wife dies, and he is commanded, 
as a sign, to make no mourning for her —so shall the people’s 
terrible punishment crush them into deadness of feeling. 

Here comes a pause. The prophet is waiting for the 

10. Chaps. 25-32 : ne " s °. f , ,he , fa11 ? f ‘ he ,. cit y' and 

Foreign nations. ln th,s ,ntervaI 15 placed the second 

° group. 

ii. The prophecies against foreign nations ( 25 - 32 ). 


Whether these were all (except 29 17-20) uttered at this time 
(as the prefixed dates declare), or were merely here massed for 
convenience of arrangement, we have no means of determining 
(see Kuenen, Onderz .< 2 ) ii., § 62). We may compare the arrange¬ 
ments of similar prophecies in Isa. and Jer. (MT and t&); it is 
perhaps intended to represent the humiliation of foreign nations 
as a natural antecedent to the exaltation of Israel (cp 35 ). 

First to be dealt with are the Palestinian peoples— 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites,. Philistines—( 25 , in 
v. 8 omit ‘and Seir’). The charge against them is 
purely political—hostility to Israel—and they are all 
threatened with destruction. The prophet speaks not 
from an ethical but from a simply national point of 
view, there being no reason to suppose that these 
peoples were morally inferior to the Babylonians or the 
Israelites. 


_ m Next comes one of the most splendid 

* * passages of the Old Testament, the prophecy 

against Tyre (261-2819), consisting of several discourses. 

The ground of Ezekiel’s fierce hatred of the great city 
is not clear—hardly commercial rivalry, as 262 has 
been understood to say, for Jerusalem had no great 
commercial ambition. A partial explanation is perhaps 
given in Jer. 27 i-n, in which Tyre, along with other 


1 Hosea and Jeremiah follow a tradition (not in accordance 
with the present Pentateuch narrative) which represents Israel 
as obedient in the wilderness (a sort of Golden Age). Jer. (27) 
makes the defection begin with the entrance into Canaan. 
Ezekiel (16 20 ) takes a unitary view of the history; he finds 
the explanation of the nation’s present hardness of heart in 
the fact that it had been rebellious from the beginning (cp. 
Acts 7 51). 
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powers, appears as trying to entice Zedekiah into a 
revolt against Babylon—a heinous crime in the eyes of 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The point of view 

of these prophets was a twofold one ; on the one hand, 
they thought submission to Babylon the condition of 
peace for Judah (Jer. 27 n); but, on the other hand, 
they held the destruction of the existing Judaean regime 
to be necessary for the national future of prosperity— 
and revolt was the necessary antecedent to this destruc¬ 
tion. How they harmonised these two points of view 
does not appear. A more general explanation 

of Ezekiel’s position is that he regarded the rich and 
splendid Tyre as embodying an anti-Yahwistic cult and 
an anti-Israelitish civilisation, dangerously seductive for 
Judah ; a central prophetic principle was the untainted 
development of the native civilisation. We should 
naturally suppose that Babylon would be thought 
equally dangerous. It was not so. Babylon is only 
honoured and defended, and the reason of this is that 
every other consideration was swallowed up in the con¬ 
viction that Nebuchadrezzar was the only hope of 
deliverance from the present evil. A few years later 
(Is. 47 1) the circumstances changed, and with them the 
tone of the prophets toward Babylon. 

Ezekiel first describes the siege and capture of Tyre ( 26 ; cp 
29 17-20), introducing an exquisite little kina or lament {v. 17_/.). 
On this follows the historically valuable description of the Tyrian 
commerce ( 27 ), the text of which is unfortunately in very bad 
condition.! Turning to the prince of Tyre ( 28 ), the prophet first 
taunts him for his inordinate pride, and predicts for him a 
shameful death (rn>. 1-10), then represents him as having dwelt 
in the divine garden of Eden, under the protection of the cherub 
(so the Heb. text must be corrected), whence he was expelled 
for his pride. We apparently have here the Babylonian Eden- 
story, out of which that of Gen. 2 /. was shaped by monotheistic 
transformation (see Cherub, § 2). A prediction of destruction 
against Sidon is added, with a word of promise to Israel (28 20-26). 

The next section ( 29 - 32 ) is devoted to Egypt, which, 
like Tyre, was an anti-Yahwistic power (opposed by the 

12 Effvpt P ro P^ ets fr° m Hoseaonwards) and an enemy 

6jP • Q f Babylon. The coming desolation of 
the land is described, with promise of partial restora¬ 
tion, yet so that it should never again be a powerful 
kingdom ( 29 i-i 6 ),—a prediction which was literally ful¬ 
filled ; and it is added that Egypt should compensate 
Nebuchadrezzar for his ill-success with Tyre (2917-20), 
which he may have captured (on this point we have not 
certain information), but certainly did not spoil (for early 
explanations see Jos. Ant. x. Hr, Coni. Ap . 1 21, and 
Jerome on this passage of Ezekiel). Here again the 
prophet interjects a word of hope for his people (29 21). 

The picture of desolation is repeated in the next discourse 
( 30 ) with interesting geographical details. The king is then 
represented ( 31 ) as a noble tree destined to be felled (in v. 3, 
read : ‘ behold, there was a cedar in Lebanon,’ etc.), and as the 
Nile monster at whose death darkness shall cover the land 
(32 r-16 ; but see Dragon, §§ 1 4). Finally, in an eloquent dis¬ 
course (32 i7-32)the Pharaoh is brought down to Sheol, where he 
lies among the outcasts, those who had not received burial rites. 

Turning now to Israel, after having announced 

13 Chaps destruction external enemies, 

33 39 P ro P^ et proceeds to give a new 

picture. 

iii. The new subject is the future restoration ; the 
occasion is the reception of the news of the fall of the 
city (33). 

First comes a repetition of Ezekiel’s commission as watchman 
(33 1-9 = 3 i7*2i)and of the principle of individual retribution (vv. 
io-2o = 1 S); this latter is for the encouragement of the exiles 
who were oppressed by the fear that they were doomed to 
destruction on account of their sins ( v . 10), against which the 
prophet declares (looking to the return) that repentance will 
save them. When the news comes from the city, he points out 
the moral necessity of the desolation of the land, and deplores 
the levity of the exiles. 

The first consolatory discourse ( 34 ) denounces under the figure 
of a flock the negligence and rapacity of the Judean leaders, 

1 Chap. 27 9^-25« is regarded by some critics as the insertion 
of an editor. Certainly, if this section be omitted, the remainder 
of the chapter will form a satisfactory unity (picture of Tyre as a 
lordly vessel, which suffers shipwreck); yet the geographical 
situation depicted is exilian, and the details are in Ezekiel’s 
manner. The section was perhaps inserted by the prophet 
himself. 
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and promises the people safe abode in a fruitful land united 
under a king of the Davidic dynasty (this was the natural ex¬ 
pectation of the time, though the circumstances of the return 
made it impossible). The national feeling of the time comes out 
curiously in the appended announcement of the desolation of 
Edom ( 35 )—the destruction of Israel’s hostile and hated neigh¬ 
bour was held to be an essential feature of the restoration. 

Next is promised a blessing on the soil ( 30 )—the land should 
suffer no more under the evil renown of famine—Yahwe for his 
own sake would restore them ; for their unfaithfulness to him 
(worship of other gods) he had scattered them, and had thus lost 
honour among the nations, being seemingly unable to provide 
for his own people—now he would show his power, his name 
should be accordingly revered among the nations, and he would 
give his people a new spirit of obedience which should save 
them from idolatrous defection. 

The prophet goes on ( 37 ) to depict the national restoration under 
the figure of revivified dry bones ( w . 1-14), and the everlasting 
union of the two branches of the nation, Judah and Ephraim, 
by the uniting of two pieces of wood into one piece (w. 15-28). 

The concluding discourse ( 38 /.) is a semi-apocalyptic picture 
of invasion and victory. At that time (1 circa 580) the Scythians 
had overrun north-western Asia, and an invasion of the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast might seem certain—this the prophet regarded as 
the last trial of Israel, ushering in the era of unclouded pros¬ 
perity. 1 Ezekiel first describes ( 38 ) the mustering of the forces of 
Gog (by command of Yahwe, w . 4-8, according to the correct 
translation), their attack on Israel (w. 9-17), and their overthrow 
(vv. 18-23), whereby Yahwe’s power should be made known to 
many peoples. The defeat is then described in detail ( 39 ) ; the 
land should be filled with their weapons and corpses, their dead 
should all be buried in the valley of ‘Abarlm, in the mountains 
of Moab, E. of the Dead Sea ( v . ir, emended text), the event 
should be a lesson to the nations, and for Israel there should be 
no more captivity. 

iv. The last series of discourses ( 40 - 48 ) belongs to the 
picture of restoration ; but by its character it separates 
14 Chans * tse1 ^ from rest the book. It is the 
40-48^ S constitm ion of the reconstructed state, the 
temple service being the central feature. 
Ezekiel spends no time on the political and moral sides 
of the national life—these both were fixed by tradition ; 
he is concerned with the ordering of the public rites of 
religion, in which he sees possibilities of reform, his 
special point being to destroy the old royal control of 
the cultus, and make temple and temple-ministers 
absolutely independent. 

He gives first a plan of the new temple ( 40 - 42 ), apparently a 
reproduction of the temple of Solomon (rK.6/2 Ch. 3/i), with 
the details of which he, as priest, would be familiar; the text 
is, unfortunately, very corrupt. The vision of the Kebar here 
reappears (43 r-9), the glory of Yahwe fills the temple (w. 1-5), 
returning after having abandoned the old temple (8-10) ; and the 
royal practice of building sepulchres by the temple (natural when 
this was a royal chapel) is forbidden (43 6*9). The divinely 
given form of the temple and its service is declared to be the 
essence of public religion (w. 10-12), and the altar and its con¬ 
secrated offerings are described (tv. 13-27). After mentioning 
the peculiar use of the eastern outer gate (44 1-3) the prophet 
announces that the idolatrous priests of the rural shrines are 
degraded to the rank of subordinate non-sacerdotal ministers 
(henceforth known distinctively as ‘ Levites ^, 2 and gives the 
law of the priests proper (m. 4-31)- A sacred territory is then 
marked oflF (45 1-5) in the middle of the land, 25,000 by 20,000 
cubits (about 7J by 6 miles or 12 by 10 kilometres) for temple, 
priests, and Levites ; south of this is the city (about 1 £ miles or 
2J kilometres square, with territory on the E. and the W.), and 
on the E. and W. sides the domain of the prince. Various pre¬ 
scriptions follow : the oblations to be furnished by the people to 
the prince, and by him to the temple (459-17), the offering for 
cleansing the sanctuary (??'. 18-20), and for the Passover and the 
Feast of Tabernacles (rv'. 21-25), the function of the prince in 
the public service (461-15; in v. 13 /. read ‘he’for ‘thou’), 
the prince’s control of his own property (reference to the deror 
or Jubilee-law) 16-1 3 ), places for boiling and baking the 
offerings (t 7 >. 19-24). Further, the blot on the land, the sterility 
of the Dead Sea, is to be removed ; the prophet (47 j-12) sees a 
stream issue from the eastern front of the temple ; it runs into 
the sea, whose waters are then healed and abound in fish (only 
certain marshes remain for the production of salt) ; on the banks 
of the river grow fruit-bearing trees. There is nothing in the 
text to indicate that this was not intended in the literal sense. 
The boundaries of the land are then given (47 13-21), agreeing 
in general with Nu. 34 2-12 (cp Josh. 15 - 19 ); the Jordan forms 
part of the eastern boundary. It is added that resident 
foreigners (of course, worshippers of Yahwe) are to have a share 
in the land (47 22/i); this is an advance in liberality and in 
social organisation. The last chapter ( 48 ) gives the territories 


1 This section is regarded by Winckler as a composition of 
the time of Alexander the Great; see above, col. ^60, n. 2. In 
that case, however, Alexander would be called ‘ King of Greece' 
and would be treated not as an enemy but as a friend. 

2 See Levites. 
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of the several tribes in parallel slips, seven on the N. and five 
on the S. of the central reserved territory (vt>. 1-29), and the 
measurements and gates of the city (vr. 30-35), the sacred name 
of which is to be Vahwi sanwiaJi, ‘ Yah we is there ’ (cp Jer. 
236 33 16). 

Moral and religions position. —Ezekiel's writings state 
the principal ethical and religious problems and ideas 

15 Ethics dme - own °P> n i° ns we may 

suppose to have been those of the most 
advanced priestly circle, though it may not always be 
possible to distinguish his individual views from the 
current opinion. 

Ezekiel’s ethical code is that of the prophets — of 
high character as far as regards the relations between 
Israelites, or, we may probably say, between in¬ 
dividuals (of whatever nationalities). All the main 
social duties are insisted on in 18 and 22 . As to foreign 
nations, the prophetic code says nothing of duties 
toward them—the social relations of the time had not 
created an international code. Ezekiel regards all 
nations hostile to Israel as morally bad and to be hated 
and given over to destruction. That his standard of 
judgment is not ethical, but political, is shown by the 
fact that he denounces Egypt and favours Babylon, the 
only difference between the two kingdoms being in their 
different relations to Israel. 

It seems remarkable that the prophet shows no recognition of 
the greatness of the Egyptian and Phoenician civilisations. 
Another defect of his ethical scheme is his mingling of the moral 
and the ritual, as in 18 11-1^ (where read ‘has eaten [fleshl wiLh 
the blood'), 22 6-12, in which the ‘contempt of sacred things’ 
probably means a violation of the ritual law, and the ‘ humbling 
of an unclean woman ’ is purely a matter of ritual. In 22 \of. 
reference is made to certain marriages—namely with the wife of 
one’s father, and with one’s half-sister—which, formerly legal 
(2 S. 16 22 Gen. 20 12), had been condemned by the advancing 
moral feeling in Ezekiel’s time (cp Lev. 20 n 17). These things 
were wrong as violations of existing law; but we demand a 
clear distinction between them and purely moral offences. 

On the other hand the prophet’s sharp exposition of 
individual responsibility ( 18 ) is an advance on the older 
view which held men responsible for the sins of their 
fathers or their social chiefs. This principle did not 
originate with Ezekiel : it is found in Dt. 24 16 and Jer. 

31 29/. ; but he elaborates it distinctly, and no doubt 
did much to give it currency. It must be added that 
he seems to give it a special application to the exiles, 
on whom he wished (on the eve, he supposed, of 
departure from Babylon) to impress the necessity of 
individual preparedness ; nevertheless his words contain 
the universal principle. See Eschatology, § 24 /. 

As regards purity of religious conceptions Ezekiel 
occupies a position midway between the old Israelit- 

16 Idea of * sm and tbe * ater J U( ^ a i srn or tbe ! 

* God ^ TeXV bestament - With his higher pro¬ 
phetic thought are mingled survivals 

of the old ideas, and this admixture gives a curiously 
varied and picturesque character to his writing. In 
this respect he appears to fall below Amos, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah—a result for which his priestly training was 
doubtless in part responsible. His conception of God 
is in the main that of all the prophets. He is practically 
monotheistic ; he recognises no deity but the God of 
Israel, though from the paucity of his statements on 
this point (see, e.g. , chap. 8) it is impossible to say 
whether he regarded other deities as having a real 
existence ; it is perhaps significant that in such passages 
as 3429 361521 3921 , in which demonstration of Yahwe’s 
power to other peoples is spoken of, nothing is said of 
their gods. It seems probable that his opinion was 
that of Jer. 2 n, that these gods were 4 not gods.’ 

Though Ezekiel has no definite formula of absolute 
divine omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, 
Yahw£ is for him practically unlimited in place, time, 
knowledge, and power, the universal lord and judge, 
fashioning the fortunes of all men and peoples, using, 
and putting up and down whom he will. This seem¬ 
ingly universal conception is held along with the old 
tribal idea that the deity is attached to a definite place ; 
Yahw6, however, abandons for a time his doomed temple 
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(1 28 10 19) and goes to Babylonia to remain till the new 
untainted temple shall be built (43 7). Yahw& is specific¬ 
ally the God of Israel, and has no friendly relations with 
other nations (3430) ; he dwells in the land of Israel 
(37 26/.), and particularly in the temple ( 10 ), of his sole 
proprietorship of which he is jealous (437/ ). 

The coexistence in Ezekiel’s mind of these unhar- 
monious ideas is explained by the historical develop¬ 
ment ; it was only gradually that Israel purified its 
religious conceptions, and Ezekiel’s theology contains 
the germ of the later more spiritual view. The prophet 
probably thought of Yahwe as having definite human 
form (I26); this pure physical anthropomorphism was 
an advance on the earlier theriomorphism (as in Egypt 
and Babylon) and formed the transition to the higher 
conception. 

The ethical character ascribed by Ezekiel to Yahw& 
also shows diverse elements. In his relations with 

17 Yahw&'s Israe ^ Yahw& is represented as inflexibly 

rhWAr J ust ' and as basin S his judgments on 
character. moral grounds _ he punishes his own 

people for their sins. This is the prophetic view which, 
though not confined to Israel, was most clearly an¬ 
nounced by the Israelitish thinkers (Am. 32), and by them 
made a part of the world’s religious thought. On the 
other hand, the Yahw& of Ezekiel lays great stress on 
ritual. In his dealings with other nations he has not 
risen entirely above the level of the old national god 
who cares only for his own people ; his treatment of 
Egypt, Tyre, and the other peoples is not morally 
discriminating. The curious statement of 20 25/, that 
he gave Israel evil, deadly, and polluting laws, is 
apparently intended to account for the presence, in the 
earlier legislation, of prescriptions (as that of Ex. 13 12) 
to which objection was taken in the prophet’s time ; 
these, says Ezekiel (in accordance with his conception of 
the divine absoluteness), were given by Yahwe as punish¬ 
ment for the people’s disobedience (cp Mt. 198 ). Ezekiel 
(differing in this respect from Hoseaand Jeremiah) does 
not ascribe to Yahwe tenderness. He generally repre¬ 
sents him as animated against Israel and Jerusalem by 
fierce anger (see especially chaps. 5 and 20 ). Still, he 
says of him (18 32) that he has no pleasure in inflicting 
death, but desires that sinners turn and live; that is, 
he desires his people’s good ( 34 ), but is angry at and 
rigorously punishes defection. A primitive feature in 
Ezekiel's portraiture of Yahwe’s character is the desire 
for renown which he ascribes to him (359 36 22 /. 3823 
etc.): Yahwe acts 4 for his name’s sake,’ that is, that 
his name (himself) may be revered by the nations. 

In this representation there is a well - developed con¬ 
ception of divine absoluteness—it is not for man but for 
himself that God acts (cp. the similar, yet discrepant, 
statements in Dt. 94-677/.); and there is also the germ 
of a great moral and religious idea—the conviction that 
the truth of the worship of Yahw& will be the salvation 
of the nations ; but in the prophet's mind this idea is 
obscured by excessive nationalism, the desire to exalt 
the national deity above all other deities, and so the 
nation above all other nations : he expresses no hope 
for the moral-religious reform of foreign peoples. I11 
short, his conception of God has noble features dimmed 
by narrow national and low anthropomorphic elements. 
He makes no mention of angels (unless the persons 

18 Oth r W ^° arC * ntroduced ^2 are so to be re- 

,' . garded), of seraphim, or of evil spirits ; 

m £ s - but the non-mention is probably accidental. 
The ‘spirit’ which enters into him (22) and lifts him up 
(3 1214 83 1124) is (as in Jndg. 14 19 1 K. 22 21 2 K. 2 16) a 
member of the heavenly court, sent by God to do certain things 
beyond ordinary human power; in 3929 its function is to im¬ 
plant a new disposition in the mind (and here the expression 
5 pour out’ indicates the beginning of a transition to the sense of 
‘ influence ’ for the term * spirit ’). The cherub, to which Ezekiel 
several times refers, is of course no angel, but a figure of mythic 
origin, derived directly or indirectly from Babylonia. On the 
different representations of the cherub see Cherub. 

Ezekiel has the old-Israelitish view of the nature and 
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destiny of man. He regards him as a free agent, 
tvt capable of changing from bad to good, or 
19 . an. f ront g 00( j tc> bad ( 18 ); of the conditions 
which may determine a man to be good or bad he says 
nothing, except that it is open to any one to consider 
the outcome of his ways (1828). Shgol, the world of 
the dead (see 2620 31 14-17 3217-32), is still without any 
trace of local division between the good and the bad 
(cp Eschatology, § 10/.); nor can it be said that any 
reference is made to the resurrection of the body, the 
description in 37 1-14 being figurative of the restoration of 
the nation to national life (so, explicitly, v. 11). Man, 
according to the prophet, works out his destiny and 
finds his happiness or unhappiness in this world ; here 
God distributes rewards and punishments, awarding to 
nations prosperity or adversity, and inflicting on the 
wicked man the greatest calamity, premature death (IS). 
Righteousness and sin are obedience and disobedience 
to the divine law, moral and ritual. Of the inward 
life, struggle against sin, love to God, the prophet says 
nothing (on 8626 sec below); it is the outward side 
that is considered. The chief reason for this is that 
the nation, not individual man, was the religious unit 
of the prophets (as of antiquity in general), and for the 
nation there could be only the external test of goodness. 
Salvation was thus, both for the nation and for the 
individual, deliverance from the outward ills of life, and 
endowment with all things good. It includes forgive¬ 
ness of sins, and its condition is obedience to the law. 
For obedience there is needed a disposition or deter¬ 
mination of mind. Israel, having been rebellious, must 
have implanted in it a new purpose and will, a 4 new 
heart,’ a ‘heart of flesh' (3626), yielding, sensitive to 
the divine will. Yahwe himself will do this. The 
same thing the prophet expresses by saying (3627) 
that Yahw& will put within the nation his spirit, a new 
spirit (v. 26), the reference being to the idea expressed 
in Gen. 27 that man’s vital breath is breathed into him 
by God (cp § 18, above). ‘ Heart ’ and ‘ spirit' are in 
the OT sometimes practically identical ; each expresses 
the whole inward being (cp Eschatology, §§ 12 19/. ). 
The prophet thus declares that Israel’s inward nature 
shall be transformed in the respect that it shall hereafter 
have the will to obey. Though he has in mind directly 
only the statement of the fact that Israel will cease to 
be disobedient and become obedient (of which statement 
a natural Heb. form is that of 3626/.), yet in his con¬ 
ception of transformation (as in Jer. 31 33) we must see 
the germ of the NT idea of regeneration. 

Ezekiel’s representation of the future of Israel does 
not differ substantially from that of his predecessors. 
„ , He expects the nation to be restored in 
. u ure p eace lo j ts own j an( j i j n vvhich (after the 

o srae . strU gg] e w ith Gog) it shall dwell for ever 
in prosperity under its kings. He says nothing of an 
individual human deliverer, there having been apparently 
at that time no prominent political figure either among 
the exiles or at home. He expects not an absolute 
theocracy but a royal government which shall respect 
and support the temple. A decided advance over 
earlier prophetic representations of the future is the 
more definite formulation of the idea of moral regenera¬ 
tion mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The 
hope for the union of Ephraim and Judah into one 
kingdom under a Davidic king (3715-28) was a natural 
one at the time—the northern kingdom had long ceased 
to have a political existence; the fulfilment of this 
hope was made impossible by political conditions which 
the prophet could not foresee, since in his day Persia 
had not yet come to the front. The ‘ messianic ’ ex¬ 
pectation proper did not arise till after his time. On his 
new constitution for the future kingdom see below, § 24. 

Place in the history of the ritual. —The development 
of the sacrificial ritual which had been going on from 
the beginning of the national history received a special 
impulse toward the end of the seventh century. This 
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was, in the first place, the result of that general growth 
in culture which is, as a rule, attended by growth in 
organisation. Israel, with its high religious endowment, 
T . . naturally advanced slowly and surely in 

. n eresi t ^ e orc j er j n g Q f j ts outward religious life, 
in ri ua . ag R ome ^id j n t ^ e establishment of 
political principles. There were, besides, two facts, 
one internal, one external, that probably helped on 
the movement in the generation preceding Ezekiel’s 
active life. The first of these was that the practical 
triumph of monotheism gave the leading men leisure 
to turn their attention more fully to the needs of the 
national worship ; and some of these were accordingly 
not slow to take advantage of the favourable disposition 
of the young king Josiah, and to set on foot an attempt 
at centralisation. The other fact was the closer social 
contact with Assyria during the seventh century. Judah 
was an Assyrian vassal kingdom, the relation between 
the two powers was a peaceful one, and the less ad¬ 
vanced in general culture would naturally borrow from 
the more advanced, especially as the Assyrians were 
Semites, and the Judreans felt nearer to them than to 
such a country as Egypt. Manasseh and his party 
adopted astral worship from Assyria (2 K. 21 3 23 5), 
and the Yahwe-party, while protesting against these 
innovations, might get from their suzerain kingdom 
valuable suggestions for the better regulation of worship. 
Ezekiel belonged to the circle most interested in this 
movement, and from his writings we may form an idea 
of the changes which were proposed in his time ; these, 
we may assume, represent not only his individual 
opinions, but also the views of his circle. • 

The first efforts of the reform party were directed 
toward the suppression of the rural shrines ; its pro- 
p , . gramme is embodied in Dt. 12 - 26 —a 

* ©H Til u'nrlr HnnKfLcc rpnrocAntc flip 1 po c 


isation. 


work which doubtless represents the ideas 


of the leading men of the year 621. The 
next step would naturally be the further organisation of 
the sacrificial cultus, a point on which D has very little 
to say ( 18 1-8). Its provisions were probably known 
to and accepted by Ezekiel ; the book may have been 
regarded as an authoritative but not a final statement 
of sacred law, and it forms the starting-point for the 
work of the succeeding generation. Little seems to 
have been done in the interval between the year 621 
and the destruction of the city in 586 ; the energies of 
Jerusalem were absorbed by the political situation, and 
the leading prophet, Jeremiah, was not interested in 
the ritual (Jer. 722). It was in the quiet of the exile 
that the development of the ritual was carried on ; to 
this work Ezekiel seems to have devoted himself in the 
last years of his life. Cp Law Literature. 

The book of Ezekiel stands between Deuteronomy 

ErPkiel and ( = and the final P riestl y legislation 
zj. t.zeKieiana (I ey j 16 27 Nu Ex. 25-31 35-40 = 

ot er wor s anc j j s in nearest relation with Lev. 


on ritual. 


17-26 (Law of Holiness = H). 1 

Wilh 1S-20 of this last section (which is composite and of 
various dales) he agrees in the general conception of the position 
of the priest, the special sanctity of the sabbath (Ezek. 20 12 
Lev. 1930), and the marriage law (Ezek. 22 10 f. Lev. 18 s 15 19 
20 11 y. 17 f. cp Dl. 23 i [2230]). On the other hand the sub¬ 
sections Lev. 17 21-20 in their recognition of priests as Aaronides 
(21 1), in their greater elaboration of the ceremonies of the feasts 
( 23 ), and in their development of the jubilee ( 25 ), appear to be 
later than Ezekiel; the earlier parts of H are probably con¬ 
temporaneous wilh him, hut they were added to in succeeding 
times. 

The more particular relation between D, Ezek., and 
H is as follows : — 

i. Lcvites. — In D ( 18 1-8) all Levites are priests, in Ezek. 
(44 15) only Zadokites are priests, in H ( 21 1) only Aaronides. 

ii. Priests . — As to their general conduct, all the provisions of 
Ezek. (4417-27) are found in H (Lev. 21 224-16) except the 
prohibition of woollen clothes and wine, and the command to 
act as judges, and H has many details not found in Ezek. P 
lias nothing on this point except (17 9) the recognition of Levites 
as judges (an old institution). As to their support, D (18 1-4) 

1 See Law Literature. 
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is substantially reproduced in Ezek. (44 29 /.), but the latter 
adds a large gift of land for priests and Levites (45 48 ); this 
land-provision is peculiar to Ezek., but in Nu. 35 1-8 forty-eight 
cities are assigned to the whole tribe of Levi, and of these 
thirteen (Josh. 214) were for the priests; Ezek.’s proposed 
arrangement proved, in fact, to be impracticable. H alone 
mentions the high priest (21 10). 

iii. Offerings. —D has no details. The offerings are of the 
same kind as in Ezek. and H, except that the latter does not 
mention the asdm (‘guilt-offering,’ 2 K. 12 16 [17]); neither has 
the elaborate sin-offering of Lev. 16 . H is more detailed than 
Ezek. in the description (22 17-28) of sacrificial animals. 

iv. Feasts. —D ( 16 ) has the three great festivals — Passover, 
Weeks, Booths—without sacrificial details; Ezek. (45 21 * 25) 
mentions only the first and the third of these, but with details 
of the materials (the omission of the feast of weeks is no doubt 
due to an oversight), and adds a special ceremony of purification 
of the sanctuary on the first day of the first and the seventh 
months ( 45 18-20, according to the Gk. text). H ( 23 ) gives, 
besides the three, the ceremony of the sheaf of first-fruits, the 
feast of trumpets, and the day of atonement (the ritual details 
are given more fully in Nu. 28 /.). 

The impression made by comparison of Ezekiel and H 
is that the latter represents in general a more advanced 
ritualistic stage ; but the differences between them are 
not so great as to require us to suppose that they are 
separated by a great interval of time. The main point 
is that Ezekiel expands the Deuteronomic scheme by a 
more precise formulation of the ritual. 

The function assigned to the pritice (peculiar to Ezekiel and 
never carried out; see Prince, 2) is to be noted. The omission of 
mention of furniture (ark and cherubs) in the most holy place is 
strange, especially as the cherub and the palm tree are introduced 
as ornaments ; the omission is perhaps due to scribal error. Cp 
1 K.6 23-29, and the omission of the bronze altar in 1 K. 7 f. 

Though the scheme given in 40-48 is put in the form 
of a vision, its minuteness of detail shows that the prophet 
.j had in mind a plan of organisation to be 

±.7 .. actually carried out on the return of the 
constitution. people tQ their ]and It is all to be taken 

literally, even47i-i2 for there is no exegetical ground 
for making a distinction between this section and the 
rest. The plan is an admirable one. Without en¬ 
croaching on the proper functions of the state, it secures 
the absolute independence of the temple. The ministers 
of the sanctuary are to have their own lands and houses 
and revenues assured them by organic law ; the prince 
is a servant of the temple, subordinate in this sphere 
to the priests ; it is a genuine separation of Church and 
State, a provision which for that time was a necessity, 
if public religion was to have free course. The temple, 
the dwelling-place of Yahw£, is the centre of the national 
life (cp Hag. 27 Zech. 1 16 Mai. 3 i) ; the people are to 
be morally and ritually righteous, but the full concep¬ 
tion of ritual sanctity (as in Zech. 14 20/) is not ex¬ 
pressed. The other features of the scheme are less im¬ 
portant. 

The prophet reproduces the details of the temple of Solomon 
with a fidelity which shows not only that he attached great im¬ 
portance to the visible centre of worship, but also that he had 
closely studied its architecture and its service. It is hardly 
ossible to restore the temple completely after his indications; 
ut there is enough to show that the whole structure, includ¬ 
ing the enclosure, was pleasing and possibly imposing (see 
Temple). The physical changes in the land expected by the 
prophet (47 ; cp Zech. 14 4-10 Is. 65 17-25 11 6-9) are not essential 
to his religious plan. 

It is sometimes said that the measurements of the temple J 42 
15-20) and of the sacred territory (45 1) are geographically im¬ 
possible, and that the prophet thus means to indicate that his 
scheme is an ideal one. The difficulty disappears when (with 
( 5 ) we read ‘ cubit' instead of ‘ reed ’ in 42 15-20, and, in accord¬ 
ance with this, supply ‘ cubit' in 45 1-6. The temple-enclosure 
will then be about 250 yards (or 225 metres) square, and might 
easily stand on the top of the hill, and the whole central reserved 
district (including the land of the priests and of the Levites and 
the territory of the city) will he about 7^ miles (or 12 kilometres) 
square. The physical changes descnhed in 47 are not greater 
than those contemplated elsewhere in OT, and were not un¬ 
natural according to the ideas which prevailed in Ezekiel’s time. 

i. Criticism of Heb. text. —Cornill, Ezeckiel (’86) (rich in 
material; bold, sometimes rash, in emendation ; often happy 

in suggestion ; see § 4 above); Siegfried in 
25. Literature. Kau. //.S'(critical notes to his translation); 

Gratz, Emendationes , II. (’93); D. H. 
Muller, Ezeckiel-Studien (’95); Bertholet in Now.; Toy in 
SBO T (’99). [See also many articles on archaeological points 
in the present work.] 

ii. Commentaries .—Among modern writers see Havernick, 
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1843; Hitzig, 1847; P. Fairbairn, 1851; Ewald, 1868; Reuss, 
1876; Currie (in Speakers Comm.), 1876; F. \V. J. SchrSder, 
1873; Smend, 1880; Keil, 2nd ed. 1882 ; A. B. Davidson, 1882; 
Orelli, 1888,2nd ed. 1896; Bertholet in KHK, 1897; Toy, SBOT, 
Eng. ed., 1899; R* Kraetzschmar in Nowack’s HK (1900). 

iii. Other critical aids .—Gratz, MWGJ (’74); Duhm, Theol. 
d. Propheten ('7 5); Klo. in St. Kr. (’77); Graf, Gesch. Biicherdes 
AB(' 66); Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy (’77), and his art. in 
Modem Revi<nu (’84); Valeton, Jr., Viertalvoorlez. overprophet. 
desOV (g86 ); Arndt, Die stellung Ez. inder A T Prophetie^ZS ); 
L. Gautier, La mission dn prophlte Ez. (’91); Montefiore, Hibb. 
Led. (’92); Skinner, Ezek. (Expos. Bible) (’95) ; Bertholet, Die 
Verfassungsentivurf des Hes. (’96). To these should be added, 
on Ezekiel’s elegies, Bu. in ZA TIV, ’82 and 9i-’93 ; and, on the 
prophet’s plan of a temple, Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de fart , 
etc., where, however, Chipiez’s restoration is highly imaginative. 

C. H. T. 

EZEL (^[SH [with art.]), a name which has intruded 
itself by a misunderstanding into the narrative of David’s 
parting from Jonathan, 1 S. 20 19 (Vg., Luther, EV). 
( 5 B presents the unintelligible word Ergab (irapd rb 
epya (3 iKUv o), 1 which reappears as Argab in v. 41 (A. 
dutcrTT) airb rod apya( 3 ); MT in v. 19 has pNn> and in 
v. 41 a::. 2 

Evidently pun, Sikh, and 2:3 are all wrong. Not 
less evidently the true reading (instead of Suxn, EV 
* Ezel’) is preserved by ( 5 . Hence Wellhausen and most 
critics restore i^n 3S*ixri in v. 19 and nriNn in v. 41 ; 
but there is no word antt (see below). 

33 *TN, 'argab, has been held to mean ‘cairn’ (WRS, OTJCP), 
81, and most critics) or * heap of earth ’ (Kittel in Kau. HS, Dr. 
Sam. 132, and Dcut. 48). The latter sense is the more defensible, 
though it is scarcely appropriate. The existence of the word, 
however, is undemonstrated. It is true, the word epya /3 occurs 
again in 1 S. 611 15 [B], where, however, it is a corruption of 
apyog [A], fiatpyag [ L], which is simply a gloss from the margin, 
(see Coffer), and in 1 K. 413 [A], where it represents 3 i*lN. 
Almost certainly the true reading is —•/.£., the juniper-tree. 

Render vz>. 19 f., ‘. . . and thou shalt sit down beside yonder 
juniper-tree ; and I will choose (rjjna) the three rocks as a mark 
to shoot at.’ Cp Heath. t. K. C. 

EZEM (D^y. § 106 ; &COM [BAL]), an unidentified 
site in the Negeb of Judah toward the Edomite border, 
Josh. 1529 (AV Azem ; acre/x [A] adept. [L]). 

In Josh. 193 (AV Azem ; umtov [B] -p. [L]) and in 1 Ch. 429 
(j 3 oo<raA [B] / 3 o acrop. [A]) it is one of the towns ‘ in the midst of 
the inheritance of Judah ’ (Josh. 19 1) assigned to Simeon 

Azmon (pC2»y) may be another form of the same 
name. 

EZER pVX ; <*CAP [D sil EL], CAAp [A]), a son of Seir 
the Horite (Gen. 36 21 ; 1 Ch. 1 38, AV Ezar, aoap [A], om. B), 
whose sons are mentioned in Gen. 36 27 (taarap [D]), 1 Ch. 1 42 
(acrap [A], toaap [B]). More strictly Ezer was a Horite clan 
not f]l*?N), Gen. 3630 (c Taap [D], acra [E]). The name 
appears in 1 S. 15 33 ©l (acrijp) as that of Agag’s father; see H. 
P. Smith, ad loc. 

EZER om and im, ‘help,’ § 50; ezep [AL] a 
shortened theophorous name). 

1. One of the B’ne Hur, r Ch.'44(a£»jp [B]), probably the 
same as EzRA(RV EzRAH)ofz>. 17 (ecrpei [B], e£pi[A], ie£paa[L]). 

2. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra ii., § 13 g), Neh. 1242 (om. BN*A, 1 egovp [N c - am ^* L]). 

3. In genealogy of Ephraim (§ 12), 1 Ch. 7 21 (ogap [B], 

for "IT^7 [Pesh.]), perhaps a corruption of the 

name Elead (see Eladah). 

4. One of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 12 9 (ago. [BN], agep [A]). 
See David, § 11c. 

EZERIAS (ezepioy [A]), 1 Esd. 8 1 = Ezra 7 1, 
Azariah, 3. 

EZIAS. I. (oz(e)ioy [BL], 6 z- [A]), I Esd. 82 = 
Ezra 7 Azariah, 3. 

2. (e^eias [B]) 1 Esd. 9 14 RVmg. = Ezra 10 15, Jahaziah. 
EZION-GEBER (EV) or EZION-GABER (AV) 
("03 |[1]'>m, hardly ‘back-bone of the giant’ [as, e.g, 
Smith’s DBW] ; perhaps, like the Ar. gadyd, a place 
where the tree gadd grows in abundance [Lag., Ubers. 
157], cp Names, § 103 ; yaaiwv yapep [BAL], 

1 ©A has epyov for epya/ 3 , ©L 7rapa tu> cxeiVw. 

2 ©A- has vnvov for apya/ 3 , ©L apyo/ 3 . 
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y. 7a/3e\os [Jos. viii. 64]- It has been suggested, 
however, that the true name was N£sib-£d6m— i. e. , 

1 Column of (the god) Edom.’ See Jehoshaphat, i). 1 
One of the last stations where the Israelites encamped 
(Nu. 3335/, yecraiuv y. [B*], -etn. 7. [B ab A] [P 2 ], Dt. 
28 [D]) ; see Wanderings, § 12 /. It was here that 
Solomon made a ship (or a navy of ships) to fetch gold 
from Ophir (1 K. 926, efiaea-eccov 7. [B], 7 ecncov 7. [L], cp 

2 Ch. 817 yeaiuv 7. [L]); and at a later time Jehoshaphat 
made Tarshish-shtps (cp our ‘ Indiamen’), which were 
broken up by a storm (1 K. 2248 ; cureuu' 7. [A] = 16 28 f 
in B [7 a<rux)v 7.] and L [76. 7.] ; 2 Ch. 20 36 €pya<Tiwv 
[ = ^7.] 7. [A], ivyecriw 7. [L], see JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). 
To judge by 1 K. 929Ezion-gebermust have been situated 
near (nx) to Elath ; its precise situation is unknown, but 
on the supposition that the mud-flats which now form the 
lower end of the Wady el-Arabah were once covered by 
the sea, it is identified by Robinson with *A in el-Ghudydn , 
a valley with brackish water some 15 m. N. of the present 
extremity of the gulf (see Dr. Deut. 35 /. ). Others 
would place it in the small bay N. of the mouth of the 
Wady Marakh, opposite to which at a short distance 
from the land is the islet of el-Kureya. The identifica¬ 
tion of Ezion-geber with the modern Dahab proposed by 
Wellsted (ii. ch. 9153) rests on the old legends common 
among the Sinaitie monks. This place is situated too 
far N. , and its name (‘ gold’), which may have given 
rise to the legends, arose probably from the shining 
appearance of the place, rather than from any legends 
of gold-laden transport-ships from Ophir. 

Ezion-geber soon seems to have lost its importance 
and to have given way to Elath. In 1 K. 929 its 
position has to be defined by means of the latter place, 
whilst in 2 K. 1422 166 it is unmentioned. 

According to Jer. and Eus. Ezion-geber (Asion-gaber, acriwv- 
yafiep) is said to have been called Essia , atcria. (OS 97 21 
125 7 227 44 241 53). At a much later time the Egyptian 
historian Makrizi(i5th cent.) mentions as hearsay that in early 
times hard by Aila (Elath) was a great and important town 
called 'Asyun ; but whether his information was based on biblical 
sources or arose from an independent source, cannot be said. 
At the present day it has totally disappeared. (Cp Burckhardt, 
831, Buhl, Gesch. d. Edomiter , 397*!) See Elath. 

EZNITE, THE {' 3 VIM ; Kt. WVyn). 2 S. 23 ^ee 

Adi no. 


EZORA (ezcopA [BA], naAaBoy ? [ l D- a post-exilic 
family in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end), 1 Esd. 934 RV, AV Ozora. According to 
Be.-Rys. = family of Ater in Ezra 2 16 ; but see Machna- 
DEBAl. 


EZRA ; perhaps abbreviated from Azariah, 

‘ Yahw<b helps ’; see Names, §§ 27, 84; ecpAC [B], ezp. 

1 Hisoriein [A ; but i Esd. 9i, eAp-], ezAp- [L]; in 
1. ms origin. d[|e and subscription, ecAp- [BX]), of 

whose memoirs, written by himself, some portions un¬ 
altered and others very considerably modified have come 
down to us in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 2 (Ezra 


1 According to Jos. (l.ci) it was known by the name of Bepevwcq. 

2 [The author of this article stands between the extreme 
negative criticism of Torrey in his Compos, and Hist. Value 0/ 
Ezra-Neh., and the much more conservative criticism of E. 
Meyer in his Entstehung des Judenthums. For a fuller state¬ 
ment of the author’s criticism and its results see his Het Herstel 
van Israel (which has been translated into German) and the 
articles referred to below (Ezra ii., § 18). Meyer's work Is a 
very thorough and instructive historical and archaeological 
study ; but it is not as keen in its criticism as could be wished. 
Torrey, on the other hand, is sometimes almost hypercritical. 
He thinks that the older documents incorporated by the 
Chronicler are of much less extent than has generally been 
supposed, and denies the historical character of all the 
supposed official documents inserted in our Book of Ezra. He 
regards the story of Ezra as the best exemplification of the 
qualities of the Chronicler as a writer of fiction and of his 
mistaken idea of the history of Israel. Marquart’s essay (Fund. 
28-68) on the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
so-called Exile is learned and acute; it should be read in com¬ 
bination with Meyer’s work which it preceded. Che., in Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile (’98), adopts a view approaching 
that of Kosters, but' much affected by more recent critics, 
e.g., Marquart, Torrey, Wellhausen, and Meyer. Winckler’s 


7-10 Neh. 8-10), lived as a Jewish exile in Babylon in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longim&nus, and was a younger 
contemporary of Nehemiah. Of his antecedents other¬ 
wise nothing certain is known. 

We are told indeed in Ezra 7 1-5 that Ezra helonged to the 
high-priestly order (in 1 Esd. 940 49 he is even called high 
priest); but no credit deserves to be given to the statement, 
which is taken from the fictitious genealogy in 1 Ch. 63-15 
[529-41} (see Ezra ii., § 14), and makes Ezra a son of Seraiah, 
the priest who, according to 2 K. 25 18-21, was put to death by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 586. If we accept the date given in Ezra 
7 7 f. (see § 2), Seraiah died almost 130 years before Ezra arrived 
in Jerusalem, and therefore, of course, cannot have been his 
father. The statement, moreover, is plainly not derived from 
Ezra’s own memoirs, which would hardly have passed over his 
immediate ancestors in silence ; it comes from the hand of the 
redactor. There is even some reason for questioning whether 
Ezra was a priest at all. He is called ‘priest’ or ‘the priest, 
the scribe ’ only in those places which have been worked over 
by the redactor (Ezra 7 n f. 21 ; 10 10 16; Neh. 829, and cp 
Neh. 1226) ; Ezra himself sometimes refers to ‘ our priests ’ (Ezra 
D 7 ; Neh. 93234), in a way that implies he did not reckon 
himself as belonging to the number. Cp Genealogies i., 
§ 7 ( iv ->- 


to Jerusalem: 
Chronicler’s 
account. 


After the thirty-third year of Artaxerxes 1 (Neh. 136 ; 
see Ezra-Nehemiah, § 16) Ezra set out from Babylon 
„ ,... for Jerusalem with a band of 1496 men 

t (Ezra 81-14 = 1 Esdras 8 28-40, where the 

number amounts to 1690), besides 
women and children. It was by the 
favour and liberality of Artaxerxes that 
he was able to undertake this expedition, for which it is 
not unlikely that Nehemiah during his stay at the court 
of the Persian king (to which reference is made in Neh. 
136 ) had paved the way (see Ezra-Nehemiah, § 3). 
According to Ezra 711-26, which purports to give the 
words of the firman, Artaxerxes not only permitted 
all the exiles without exception to return, if so minded, 
to the land of Judah, but also, along with his * counsellors, ’ 
supplied them on a generous scale with the means of 
purchasing animals and otherwise providing for the 
temple sacrifices; it would also appear that Ezra was 
authorized to draw upon the royal exchequer to a con¬ 
siderable amount for further necessities of the temple 
worship. Moreover, the king freed all those employed 
in the service of the temple from all taxes (see Ezra- 
Nehemiah, § 3, n.), and gave Ezra full powers to 
order everything in Judaea and Jerusalem in accordance 
with the law of God which he carried with him ; even 
the Jews outside of Palestine were made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the authorities at Jerusalem, on whom 
an almost unlimited power of punishment was conferred. 
This representation, however, is obviously a highly 
exaggerated one, and the firman of Artaxerxes un¬ 
questionably spurious, for he speaks there as if he 
were a believing Jew, recognising Yah we as the God of 
heaven, 2 holding himself bound to care for his service, 
and in ease of remissness holding himself and his 
posterity liable to the consequences (see further Ezra- 
Nehemiah, § 3). 

It is only in passages which have been worked over by the 
redactor that we find any mention of this firman or of the copies 
made from it by the king’s officials (cp Ezra 8 36) ; all that Ezra 
himself tells us is that the king and his nobles gave gold and 
vessels for the temple, and that God inclined the heart of the 
sovereign in his favour (Ezra 7 277C ; 825); he also believes that 
had he chosen he could have obtained a safe-conduct for his 


articles on the time of the restoration of Judah, and on the 
reform of Nehemiah (A OP' 2210-236, cp 241-244), attach too 
much weight to disputable corrections of names of Persian 
kings. See also Government, § 28^; Israel, §§ 50-64.] 

1 [This suggests an emendation of ‘ seventh ’ in Ezra 7 7 
into ‘thirty-seventh,’ see Marq. (Fund. 39). Cheyne, who 
places Ezra’s arrival between Nehemiah’s two governorships, 
and shortens the time of Nehemiah’s first period of office, would 
prefer to correct ‘seventh’ to ‘ twenty-seventh.’ In fact, the 
date of Ezra and his chronological relation to Nehemiah are 
hotly disputed. Meyer has shown strong reasons for adhering 
to the view that the Artaxerxes of Ezra is Artaxerxes I., but 
probably inverts the right order when he makes Ezra precede 
Nehemiah (Die Entst. 90). On these points cp Nehemiah. 

. 2 [Meyer (Die Entst. 63) seems to misunderstand this objec¬ 
tion. The use of the phrase ‘the god of heaven’ for Yahwl in 
a different context would have been less surprising. Did the 
Persian authorities really sanction v. 23?] 
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band from Artaxerxes; but this he had refrained from doing 
because he had expressed so unreservedly his confidence in the 
help of his God. 

Again, it seems doubtful whether, as the redactor 
represents {Ezra 7 io), the object of Ezra’s expedition 
_ , . was to establish in Israel the law of 

6 . ns reat aim. Yahw6 and whe ther he thus arrived 

in Jerusalem with the law of his God already in his 
hand (Ezra 7 14). From his own words we gather 
rather that his aim was, by bringing back its exiles, to 
restore Israel and re-establish the twelve tribes once 
more in the land of their fathers : the company he 
brings with him consists, in addition to one Davidic 
and two priestly families, of twelve clans; the gifts 
received are entrusted to twelve priests and twelve 
Levites ; the number of sacrificial victims offered by the 
exiles on their arrival in Jerusalem is twelve of each 
kind or a multiple of twelve (if, at least, following 
1 Esd. 866, we read 72 for 77 in Ezra 83s). The aim 
he had in the whole expedition was to bring back the 
twelve tribes to their fatherland and to restore the 
temple to its pristine glory. 

By the banks of the Ahava [</. v . ] which flowed past 
a town of the same name, Ezra assembled his company. 
4 Journey ^ ter ^ iree days' stay, discovering that he 
had no Levites with him, he sent messengers 
to a certain Iddo [i. ] at Casiphia, apparently an 
influential compatriot, front whom some Levites and 
Nethinim were obtained. Prayer was then 

offered, with fasting, for a successful journey, the 
temple vessels which accompanied the expedition were 
handed over to the charge of certain priests and Levites, 
and on the 12th of the first month the company set out 
on its journey. If we are rightly informed by the 
redactor (Ezra 79) that Ezra left Babylon on the first of 
the same month, and if by the three days of 8 15 we 
are to understand the first three of the month, the en¬ 
listment of the Levites thus involved a delay of only 
nine days. The journey, probably at first in a NW. 
direction along the Euphrates towards Thapsacus or 
Carchemish, and then SW. down the valley of the 
Orontes, occupied more than 3J months ; on the first 
of the fifth month, we are told, Jerusalem was reached, 
and there, after an interval of three days, the silver, the 
gold, and the vessels were handed over to a commission 
of priests and Levites in the temple, and thank-offerings 
made. 

Not long after his arrival Ezra heard of the serious 
* defilement ’ which the Jewish population of Palestine, 
5 Mixed P riests anc * I- ev i tes included, had contracted 

* . by mixed marriages [a trouble to which 

® ‘ most scholars have also found a reference 

in Mai. 2 11 ; see, however, Malachi, § 2 b. What 
actually happened may, or may not, be correctly repre¬ 
sented in the extracts from Ezra’s memoirs (Ezra 9 f) ; 
this is a matter which calls for keen criticism. It is 
possible that some admirer of Ezra wrote in Ezra’s 
name. Or, as Volz suggests, we may distinguish 
between an original Ezra-document and a drastic 
recension of the same by the Chronicler, especially in 
the * I’ section. He notices that 1 Esd. 81-7 betrays 
the work of two hands ; also $39 ; even the original 

Ezra-document can have been of but slight historical 
value, since it was mainly an imitation of the memoirs 
of Nehemiah. Cp also Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 58 f. , who 
agrees with Torrey that the story in Ezra §f is full of 
improbability, and that the ascription of Ezra 9 to 
Ezra does not make it more plausible. According to 
the story, for which we need not hold Ezra himself 
responsible,] Ezra’s distress on learning this was such 
that he rent his clothes, tore his hair and beard, and 
sat for hours as one astonied on the plateau in front of 
the temple, until the time of the evening sacrifice. He 
then rose up, and renewing the outward expressions of 
his grief poured out his heart in a passionate confession 
of guilt. 
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Meanwhile ' a very great congregation of men, women, 
and children’ ( 10 1) had been gathering around Ezra. 
A certain Shechaniaii (4), recognising the guilt that 
had been incurred, urged Ezra to take measures to extir¬ 
pate the evil, assuring him of the support of all right- 
thinking persons. Ezra lays all present under an oath 
to stand by him, and then passes the night in fasting 
and humiliation in the chamber of Johanan, Eliashib’s 
son or grandson 1 (cp Neh. 12 10/1 23). Undoubtedly 
this branch of the high-priestly family was favourably 
disposed to Ezra's schemes, and Ezra was able by 
its help to get an assembly of the whole people of 
Judah and Benjamin summoned to Jerusalem. 

Three days after, on the 30th of Kisleu, probably in 
the same year as Ezra’s arrival, the assembly met. 
The outcome was, from Ezra’s point of view, hardly 
satisfactory ; the proposal that all mixed marriages 
should be dissolved and the alien wives sent away, 
though not unsupported, provoked strong opposition 
(see EzralOis RV). This and the violent rain which 
prevented any prolonged meeting — they were assembled 
on the plateau eastward of the temple, in front.of the 
Water-gate — caused the assembly to break up without 
determining on more than the appointment of an 
authoritative commission of inquiry. Their task, begun 
on the first of the tenth month, was completed on the 
first day of the following year ; and the list of persons 
implicated, drawn up by them, still lies before us in 
Ezra 10 18-43. No further progress, however, was 
made. 


We read indeed that, in cases where the offenders belonged to 
the high-priestly family, promises to send their foreign wives 
away were made; but that these promises were fulfilled is 
nowhere said. As for the other offenders, it is not so much as 
alleged that either by word or deed any concession whatever was 
made to Ezra’s demand. The narrative ends (Kzral044) with 
the statement: * These all had married foreign wives’; followed 
by some words now unintelligible. Ezra’s own memoirs doubt¬ 
less went on to tell the sequel, which the redactor—probably 
from a desire to conceal the failure of the measures taken by 
Ezra—afterwards struck out, and in place of which, for the same 
reason, the author of 1 Esd. 0 36 substituted the clause: ‘and 
they sent them together with their children away.’ 2 


The impossibility of cleansing the people at large 
from their defilement in this fashion once apparent, it 

_ „ ,. r became necessary to try some other 

6. Formation of method lf the oId Israel refused to 

congrega ion. j )G re f ormed) then the like-minded 


with Ezra must unite themselves in a new society and 
so restore the true Israel. This scheme offered some 


prospect of success, for it had the support of the power¬ 
ful Nehemiah, and the high-priestly functions were, in 
consequence of Nehemiah’s radical reforms (Neh. 
1328 f), in friendly hands. In these circumstances 
it was that, at the call and under the leadership 
of Nehemiah, certain Israelites met in solemn assembly 
to separate themselves from the heathen and all their 
heathen connections, and so to form the true Israel, 


henceforth to be known as ‘ the congregation ’ (Neh. 
9 f 13 1 - 3). 3 See Assembly. 

They met in a spirit of the deepest contrition ; fasting and 
with earth sprinkled on their heads, they stood and confessed 
their sins and the iniquity of their fathers and joined in the 
humble prayer made by Ezra (Ezra 9 6), in which Yahwe’s favour 
shown to the fathers is celebrated, and Israel’s guilt (by which 
that favour had been constantly forfeited) is acknowledged, and 
the downfall of the nation is recognised to be a righteous chastise¬ 
ment of Yah we, but at the same time prayer is made that the 
chastisement may now come to an end. 

Hereupon Nehemiah and the heads of clans drew up 
a sealed document containing a vow of fidelity to 
p , Yahwe, to which the rest of the people 

. ovenan . g ave ad besion by oath and impreca- 


1 [Or had Eliashib both a son and a grandson named Johanan ? 
See Johanan (2).] 

2 [See, however, Guthe, SBOT. 1 Esd. 9^6 runs, Havre? 
outoi a~vv(OKL<rav ywabcas aAAoyevet?, xal ajr€*Ai/<rav avra? 
avv rexvoi?.] 

3 [In the list of names, Neh. 10 2-28, which though old in 
origin has been modified and expanded by the editor, we find 
names of families and of individuals side by side (see Smend, 
Die Listen der BB. £sr. u. Neh. 13 ; Rosters, Het Herst el, 
78, n.).) 
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tion. The undertaking was to observe ‘ the law of 
Yahw6’ (as contained in the Book of the Covenant [Ex. 
21-23 ; see Exodus ii., § 3] and Deuteronomy) along 
with the following special pledges : not to allow their 
children to intermarry with foreigners ; not to trade with 
’ the peoples of the land ’ on the sabbath day ; to let the 
land lie fallow every seventh year ; not to exact payment 
of debts ; and to contribute yearly a third of a shekel 
for the support of the temple worship. Regulations 
were fixed for the supply of wood for the altar ; 
promise was made to bring the first fruits of field and 
orchard and the best of all that was produced from 
these as well as the firstlings, to the temple to be handed 
over to the priests ; the tithe was to be paid to the 
Levites, who in turn had again to hand over a tenth to 
the priests. On such terms the 'congregation,' now 
freed from all foreign contamination and filled with zeal 
for the service of their God, could confidently rely on 
the divine help henceforward. 1 

On yet one other occasion do we find Ezra coming 
forward publicly alongside of Nehemiah 2 — at thebring- 
. ing in of a new law (Neh. 8). Already, 
H. rr ^ y at assembly in which Israel was 
* rehabilitated, the people, besides engag¬ 
ing themselves to an observance of the law of Yahw&, 
had pledged themselves to a variety of matters on which 
the written law was silent or prescribed otherwise. 
There was a sense that in the new circumstances the 
needs of Israel were not sufficiently met by the old law, 
and that a new one was required. This law was given 
to the congregation by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It was on the first of Tishri (■v. 2 ; cp v. 13 jf .)—the 
year is not known— that Ezra, in a great gathering held 
on the plateau before the Water Gate, first brought 
forward the Book of the Law. Standing on a wooden 
pulpit high above his hearers he unrolled the book, the 
whole congregation meanwhile reverently rising to 
their feet, and proceeded to read aloud from it from 
da)dight till noon. The congregation, signifying with 
its loud amen its acceptance of what was being 
read as the word of Yahw6, was deeply moved. If 
this was the law of Yahwe which had been given to 
Moses, how great had been their shortcomings in fulfil¬ 
ling the divine will ! However, Nehemiah and Ezra (so 
our Hebrew text states) comforted the people : this was 
in truth a joyous day, the people ought to hold festival 
and give presents one to another. Thus the day was 
turned to a feast. The new law, the so-called priestly law¬ 
book that constitutes an important part of our present 
Hexateuch, became henceforth, along with the older 
laws, the sacred writing which regulated the life of every 
Israelite (see Canon, § 23/ ). [Torrey's criticism of the 
narrative, however, is very forcible. It looks very much 
like an imitation of the account of the introduction of 
the older law-book under Josiah. It also appears 
intrinsically improbable. A new scripture differing so 
widely as this from the older law-book could not, it 
would seem, have been at once accepted. Only a small 
kernel of fact can safely be admitted. Cp Jew. Rel. 
Life , 56-58.] The first feast celebrated in accordance 
with its enactments after its promulgation — and within 
the same month — was the feast of tabernacles (vv. 13-18 ; 
see Feasts, § 11); since the days of Joshua the son of 
Nun, never had the Israelites so observed it. Where 
and by whom this law was written we do not know. 

[The firman of Ezra, indeed, i.e. t virtually] the redactor 
informs us that Ezra came from Babylon with the law of his 
God in his hand (Ezra 7 14); but it is in the highest degree 


1 [Cp Jew. Rel. Life , 62/. * The scene in the foreground of the 
picture may still be correct. The Babylonian Jews who came 
up with Ezra certainly regarded themselves as the true Israel¬ 
ites, and it was only natural that they should form themselves 
into what claimed to be a national ecclesia or assembly.’] 

2 [This, however, is very doubtful. See 1 Esd. 98 , and cp 
Tirshatha. Rosters' view that the lawbook was introduced 
during Nehemiah’s second governorship is criticised by We. 
GGNy '95, 172, and by Meyer, Die Entst. 201. In fact, Ezra’s 
failure seems to have caused Nehemiah’s second visit.] 


improbable that our present law was committed to writing so 
early, for in the assembly of Neh. 9 /. the congregation is still 
bound only to the older law, and moreover our present law con¬ 
tains precepts respecting the worship and servants of the temple, 
which certainly must have been written by some one acquainted 
with the temple service and with the actual circumstances in 
Judaea. That Ezra indeed had a large share in its compilation 
is very likely, and so it is not without reason that by the 
redactor of Ezra-Nehemiah, he is constantly called ‘ the scribe.’ 1 
(Ezra 7 11 /. 21 Neh. 89 12 26). But Jewish tradition—as we 
learn from 2 Esd., a writing belonging to the close of the first 
Christian century—goes much further than this, and tells us 
that, not merely the entire law, which had perished in the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586, but the contents of all the 
twenty-four books of the OT, were anew or for the first time 
revealed to Ezra, and thus that the whole of the sacred Canon 
of the Jews is in the last instance due to him (see Canon, § 17). 

2. One of the priests who came with Zerubbabel out of Babylon 
(Neh. 12 2 ; ec rSpa [BN], efpa [L]) and after whom (v. 13) one of 
the priestly clans was named. In the list (10 2) Azariah 
{q.v.y 4) takes the place of Ezra. See Ezra ii., § 8 ( e ). 

3. A priest, contemporary with Nehemiah (Neh. 12 33; 
ecr 5 pa [#]). 

4. 1 Ch. 4 17, RV Ezrah. See Ezer ii. (1). 

W. H. K.—T. K. C. 
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Text (g 1). 

Contents and authorship 

(§§ 2-4). 

Sources (§ 5 /.). 

The Return (§ 7). 

The list in Ezra 2 (§ 8 /.). 
The walls (§ 10). 


The list in Neh. 12 12-26 (§ ir). 
The ‘ congregation ' (§ 12). 
Other adjustments (§ i3f). 
Dislocations (§ 15). 

Real order (§ 16). 

Editor’s motives (§ 17). 
Bibliography (§ 1 8). 


The books of Ezra and Nehemiah in the Jewish 
Canon were originally one (cp Canon, §§ 10 [2], 13). 

They still are one in 0 , where they bear the name of 2 Esd. 
or iepevs [A], whilst what is called 1 Esd. contains, in addition 
to our present Book of Ezra (with numerous 
1 . One Book J variations, especially in the arrangement of 
the text. the latter portion), the last two chapters of 
Chronicles, Neh. 7 73-8 12, and a legend about 
Zerubbahel at the court of Darius. In the Latin, Ezra is 
called 1 Esdras ; Nehemiah, 2 Esdras, and also Nehemiah. In 
the Christian Church, Ezra and Nehemiah gradually came to 
be treated as two books. The Jews followed the Christians in 
this, so that now they appear as separate books in the Hebrew 
printed text also. 

In conformity with the old tradition they will here be 
treated as one book, as not only are they drawn from 
the same sources, but they have also been compiled 
by the same redactor (cp Historical Literature, 
§ ii/-)- 

[On the text of 1 Esdras, which rests on a recension 
of the Hebrew superior in some points to MT, see 
also Ezra, Greek, § 6 . 

There is an admirable conspectus and critical discussion of the 
textual phenomena of the Hebrew text and the versions by 
Klostermann, in PREP) 5 501 ff. ; but there is still scope for 
an analytic treatment of the same material. The present work, 
too, offers not a few contributions to the correction of the text, 
especially in proper names; 1 Esd. has been found helpful 
(see, e.g-., Bilshan). Guthe’s treatment of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
in SHOT, is perhaps too cautious ; but so far as it goes it is 
excellent, and not least in its critical use of the versions and 
of 1 Esdras. A good specimen of the emendations due to these 
helps is to be found in Ezra 106 , where (‘and went ’) should 
be (‘ and lodged ’) ; so Pesh., and 1 Esd. 9 2.1 

Ezra, so named from the man who, from chap. 7 
onwards, is its leading figure, naturally falls into two 
- , . main divisions. The first, 1-6 (4 8-618 

2 . Con ents j n Aramaic), deals with the fortunes 

01 Ezra. t ^ e j ews j n Palestine from the first 
year of Cyrus as king of Babylon down to the sixth year 
of Darius Hystaspis (538-515). 

The contents are : the return of the exiles in consequence of the 
edict of Cyrus (1) ; a list (apparently) of those who thus returned 
(2 ; but see g 7); the setting up of the altar of burnt offering and 
the restoration of the daily services ( 3 1-6); the preparation 
for and the beginning of the rebuilding of the temple (37-13); 
the opposition of the Samaritans in consequence of the refusal 
of the Jews to allow them a share in this work ( 4 1-5); repeated 
complaints raised against the Jews on account of the rebuilding 
of the walls (46-23) ; the stoppage of the building of the temple 
(4 24) ; the rebuilding, begun in the second year of Darius, and 
completed in his sixth (5 1-6 r8) ; the celebration of the feast of 
the passover (6 19-22). 
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The second division of the book, 7 T 0 ( 7 12-26 being in 
Aramaic), which transports us to the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, describes the return of Ezra and his fellow- 
exiles to Jerusalem ( 7 /.), and the measures taken by 
him with reference to mixed marriages ( 9 /.). 

The book called after Nehemiah relates the origin 
— , , f of that Jewish courtier's mission to 

contents 01 j erusa i em as governor, with the object 

Nenemian. restor i n g the walls, and describes 
the measures which he took, in spite of Sanballat, to 
accomplish this. 

Chaps. 1-6 include an inserted list of the builders (31-32); 
also the episode of the governor's dealings with the hard-hearted 
usurers (5). Next are described the final efforts of Sanballat 
and his friends to ruin Neheiniah (chap. 6), also some special 
administrative measures of the latter; another copy is given of 
the important list in Ezra 2. This concludes Part I. (chaps. 1 - 7 ). 

Next follows an account of the reading of the law and the 
celebration of the feast of Tabernacles (8), and of the great 
assembly for Israel’s dedication of itself to Yahwe (9 f') ; a short 
account of the increase of the population of Jerusalem (II17C); 
a list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Judah, and Benjamin 
(113-1921-2425-36); lists of heads of priestly and Levitical 
families dating from various periods (12 1-26) ; an account of the 
dedication of the wall (12 27-43) and of the appointment of 
guardians of the temple chambers (12 44-47) ; and a brief state¬ 
ment about the expulsion of strangers from Israel (13 1-3). The 
book closes with an account of Nehemiah’s second visit to 
Jerusalem and of his reforms (134731). 

We see from the fact that the opening verses of Ezra 
(Ezra 1 1-30) are attached to Chronicles (2 Ch. 3622/.) 

- k iL that our Ezra is the immediate sequel 

4. Authorship. tQ Chronicles> and had already been 

written when the last-named book was composed. In 
fact, whenever the contents of our Ezra and Nehemiah 
are not taken from earlier sources, the style and habits 
of thought are those of the Chronicler, who must be re¬ 
garded as the compiler of our Ezra and Nehemiah. 
That this writer used a variety of documents in pro¬ 
ducing his work is manifest. Here and there he 
reproduced his authorities verbatim ; but he also often 
used great freedom of treatment, and did not scruple to 
expand or abridge, to alter or transpose. 

The most important of the authorities used by the 
compiler are two works which, after their authors, we 
__ . may call the Memoirs of Ezra and of 

emoirs. Nehemiah, respectively : (a) from the first 
is taken Ezra 7 27-834 9 ; from the second, Neh. 1 1- 
7 5a 134-31 ; in which passages Ezra and Nehemiah are 
themselves the speakers, the compiler having only here 
and there made slight alterations. ( b) There are other ' 
passages from the same memoirs ; but in them the first 
person is almost wholly absent, and they have been 
considerably modified by the Chronicler. 

To this class belong Ezra 7 1-26 835^ 10 [between Ezra 10 9 
and 10 we should perhaps insert Neh. 13 1 fj], founded on the 
Memoirs of Ezra ; and Neh. 11 \ f. [20], also 3-19 21-24 2 [cp 7 5] 

11 25-36 1227-4344-47 13 1-3 [?], founded [unless 11 25-36 be an 
addition of the Chronicler] 3 on those of Nehemiah. 

(c) Neh. 76 - 10 39 also, in its original form, was part 
of the memoirs ; but we cannot make out whether it is 
derived from those of Ezra or from those of Nehemiah. i 

[It is doubtful whether the passages assigned directly 
or indirectly to the memoirs of Ezra can really claim 
the authority of Ezra. That authentic utterances of 
Ezra are to be found in them may be allowed (see, e.g ., 
Ezra 7 27 f) ; but the passages in which Ezra appears to 
speak in the first person contain some statements too 
improbable for 11s to assign them without compunction to 
the great scribe himself. It is allowed that a redactor 
had to do with the passages in which ‘ the first person 
is almost wholly absent’ ; the same concession must 
almost certainly be made with regard to the passages 

1 Rohertson Smith, OTJCft), 427 n. 

2 On Neh. 11 3-19 21-24, cp Meyer, Entst . 100 f. y 186 ff. 

3 [Neh. 11 25-36 should perhaps never be .referred to without 
an expression of reserve. The tendency of the most thorough 
recent criticism is to regard this passage as an insertion of the 
Chronicler, and not as an authentic statement of the territory 
occupied after the so-called Return by the ‘sons of Judah’ and 
the ‘ sons of Benjamin.’] 
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in which Ezra himself appears to be the speaker. Even 
the royal firman in Ezra 7 11-26 cannot be authentic. 

Meyer himself admits (p. 65) that the firman lacks the 
Persian colouring which appears to characterise the other 
supposed official documents, and proves that, if fictions, they 
are not unskilful fictions; a strict criticism of the contents 
shows that the firman too is of Jewish origin. Meyer's answer 
(p. 64) is altogether inadequate. That the Persian court was 
favourable to the maintenance of the religions of subject races, 
at any rate of such religions as that of Yahwe, is recognised ; 
the missions of Sheshbazzar and Nehemiah, in so far as they 
had religious objects, are perfectly in accordance with Persian 
policy. But for the violent interference with the religion of the 
people of Judah, and even as the supposed firman says, of the 
people 1 of the province W. of the Euphrates in general, there is 
no parallel—certainly that adduced by Meyer 2 (p. 71) is no 
parallel at all. Meyer thinks that the Persian court simply 
adopted the terms of the petition laid before it by Ezra in 
the name of the Babylonian Jewry; but it could not have 
acceded to a petition for which there was no precedent, nor 
could the Babylonian Jewry have been so unwise as to ask 
leave for something that was unattainable. The firman 
declares ‘that Ezra the priest and scribe is sent by the king 
and his counsellors to institute an inquiry into Judaean re¬ 
ligion on the basis of the law which is in his hand. It even 
empowers Ezra to appoint magistrates and judges to judge the 
people of the province W, of the Euphrates in accordance with 
this law, and should there be any who presume to disobey, or 
refuse to be taught, a strict sentence is to be passed upon them, 
ranging from simple imprisonment to confiscation of goods, 
banishment, and death.’ * As a matter of fact, Ezra is> not 
reported to have attempted to carry out this firman, which is 
evidently the work of a partisan of Ezra with but slight 
historical sense. The one thing which is credible in the firman 
is that the Persian court was willing to grant freedom from 
taxes to the Jewish priests, a parallel for which is supplied by 
the rescript of Darius I. to the Persian official Gadatas at 
J Magnesia (on the river Mmander). 4 What the real object for 
: which Ezra desired the royal permission was, has been pointed 
out elsewhere (see Ezra, § 3); it was by no means what the 
| supposed firman represents. It is not permissible, therefore, 
to say that the pious exclamation of Ezra in Ezra 7 27 proves 
that the firman must have been inserted by Ezra in his memoirs ; 
the point to which it refers is only incidentally mentioned in the 
firman, and is not that for which Ezra is specially sent by the 
king and his ‘seven counsellors.’ In fact, to carry silver and 
gold to Jerusalem to beautify the temple, required no firman 
at all (Zech. 610 f). 

Those who can bring themselves to hold that, in 
spite of the objections raised, the firman must be 
| genuine, might do well to identify the Artaxerxes who 
was the patron of Nehemiah and Ezra with Artaxerxes 
II. Mnemon (404-359), simply because this king did 
not scruple to force the acceptance of religious innova¬ 
tions on his own people, so that he might conceivably 
have permitted Ezra to use force in introducing his law¬ 
book at Jerusalem. It would, however, be the re¬ 
source of despair. The objections which, if space 
permitted, could be raised to this proposal of Marq. 
{Fund. 37), are weighty, and, it seems, insuperable. 
Rosters, Wellhausen, and Meyer are probably right in 
identifying the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah and Ezra with 
Artaxerxes I., and a political motive for that king’s 
generosity to the Jews can be divined (see Jew. Rel. 
Life , 38/.). The view assumed by most on the basis 
of Ezra 7 11-26 seems to the present writer historically 
inconceivable, and a warning to the student was 
necessary. ] 

The Memoirs of Ezra and of Nehemiah are not the 
only documents to which our author is indebted. 

( a) For example, he has used an account of the building 

1 [Marq., it is true, would read ijSJ) ‘thy people’ for N*py 
‘ the people ’ in Ezra 7 25.] 

2 [The interesting story of Uza-hor (an Egyptian who became 
chief physician to the king of Persia; see Brugsch, Gesck. Ag. 
784^) is considered in Jew. Rel. Life y 40-43.] 

3 [ Jew . Rel. Life , 55-1 

4 [Marq. {Fund. 37), referring to Bulletin de corresp. hellen ., 
1889, p. 530. This scholar {Fund. 37, 39) and Meyer {Entst. 
19-21) have done good service in calling attention tothis im¬ 
portant piece of evidence for the attitude of the Persian court 
towards the religions of subject peoples. The fact that a copy 
of this rescript has been found near the very place to which 
Gadatas belonged as an official, shows that Persian documents 
may well have been preserved in the archives at Jerusalem. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that some part of the supposed 
official documents in Ezra is genuine. Indeed, the presence of 
fictitious documents in Ezra may perhaps be taken to imply the 
existence of genuine ones.] 
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of the temple in the reign of Darius (Ezra 5 1-615). 
This is made up out of two accounts (a and fi) as is 
n , at once apparent (1) from its inconsecutive- 

6. Other ness . j n (j 6 _ 12 (a) we find the close of a 

sources. j ctter Q f D ar i us (the beginning is wanting), 
given as the sequel of a decree of Cyrus contained in 
63-5 (/3) ; (2) from its contradictions : according to 
5 2 (a) it is Zerubbabel and Jeshua who begin to 
build the temple, whereas, according to 516 (/ 3 ), the 
foundations had already been laid by Sheshbazzar in 
the time of Cyrus ; according to Q if. the decree of 
Cyrus which is sought for at Babylon is found at 
Achmetha (Ecbatana), without any notice of the search 
being abandoned at the one place and resumed at the 
other. 

We are unable, however, to separate the two portions with 
certainty, chiefly because only parts of each of the two accounts 
have been taken. We may perhaps say that 5 1-10 0 if. (in 
part), and 6-15 belong to the one (a), and 5 11-17 G if. (in part), 
and 3-5 to the other (/ 3 ). Probably the Chronicler had the 
story before him already in its composite form. 

[Against Rosters’ attempt to separate the report of 
the satrap Tattenai (Ustanni? 1 ) into two parts derived 
from different sources, see Wellhausen, GGN, ’95, p. 
176 ; Meyer, Entst. 42, n. 4. It is not probable, 
however, that the document has reached us in its 
original form. 

The answer of the Jewish elders in Ezra 5 n f. is plainly 
fictitious; so also the last clause of the imprecation which 
concludes the answer of Darius appears to be either a Jewish 
addition, or altered in a Jewish spirit from the original passage, 
which may have referred to Ahura-mazda. The statement, how¬ 
ever, that Tattenai complained to the great king of the attempt to 
rebuild the temple, and at the same time referred to the mission 
of Sheshbazzar is probable enough, and the mention of the 
discovery at Ecbatana of the roll (/.*., the cuneiform tablet) 
containing the decree of Cyrus, which, as Meyer plausibly 
supposes, entered into the answer of Darius, 2 is self-evidently 
authentic.] 

(b) Again, in Xeh. 12 1-26 we have a list of heads of 
priestly and levitical families dating, it would appear, 
from the time of the high priest Jaddua, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great, originally compiled as a supple¬ 
ment to the register which we find in Xeh. 11 3-36. 

[It might'perhaps be better to modify this statement thus: 
'Xeh. 12 12-21 may have been intended as a supplement to the 
register in 11 1-24.’ On the passage see Meyer, Entst. 103. It 
is plain at a glance that n'l^n has come into 12 22 by error from 
v. 23 (it is a synonym of ’ 32 ), and that 1 before should 

be cancelled. Winckler’s attempted explanation {AOF 2221) 
recognises this, but is too devoid of plausibility to be con* 
sidered here.] 

(c) The author may have made use of a written source 
also in Ezra 4 6-23. For Ezral 3 41-524 616-22, it does 
not appear that he consulted other writings. 

[On Ezra 3 1-45 see Driver, 1 ntr.fi), 547] 

Such portions of the books of Ezra and Xehemiah as 
have been simply transferred from the memoirs, have 
, ... < great historical value; but the re- 

’ , S f 101 y * dactor’s own contributions are largely 
urn * inventions. 3 Particularly is this true 
of what he tells about the return of the exiles, the 
foundation of the temple, and the suspension of the 
work in the reign of Cyrus (Ezral 31-4524). At least, 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, who lived when 
the temple was being built under Darius, know of no 
other founding of the temple than that which took 
place in their own time (Hag. 219[18]), and presuppose 
no return from exile ; 4 according to them the time of 
chastisement is still present, and that of redemption is 

1 So Meissner ; see Tatnai. 

2 [Meyer {Entst. 47) thus restores the opening of the royal 
rescript: ‘ King Darius to the satrap Sisines (Tattenai), etc. 
The decree of Cyrus has been found in a roll in the treasury of 
Ecbatana, and therein is the following record.’] 

3 [Cp col. 1473, note 2.] 

4 [At any rate no considerable band of exiles can have re¬ 
turned—none that was able materially to influence the Jewish 
community; so much must be inferred from Hag. and Zech. ; 
cp Che. Intr. Isa. p. xxxv ; Jew, Eel. Life % 6 f. The mere 
circumstance that no allusion is made by Hag. and Zech. to 
the arrival of Sheshbazzar does not disprove the actuality of 
his return.] 
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all in the future (see Zech. I2/ 12 26 Jf. 69-1587/C); 
above all, a prophecy of Zechariah (615) spoken to 
encourage the Jews to accept certain gifts from Baby¬ 
lonia, to the effect that Jews from a distance would take 
part in the building of the temple, shows that up till 
then no band of exiles had returned or taken a part in 
the restoration of the sanctuary. 

Our faith in the historicity of the return in the time of Cyrus 
is shaken by the testimony of 1st Esdras. In that book we 
have, in the remarkable pericope 3 i -5 6 , an account of the 
return of the exiles and the rebuilding of the temple (4 42-56) 
that is in irreconcilable conflict with the representation of 
Ezral. At least we are told in 1 Esd. that not Cyrus but 
Darius sent Zerubbabel with the returning exiles and restored 
the temple vessels which Cyrus had already set apart to be 
handed over, when he made the vow to destroy Babylon. Is it 
conceivable that this representation has grown out of that of 
Ezra 1 ? that the writer of 1 Esd. 4 transferred the original 
restoration of Israel by Cyrus, the deliverer mentioned in 
Yahwe’s name by Deutero-Isaiah, to Darius who is nowhere 
mentioned in any prophecy? that if the return and the restoration 
of the temple vessels had really taken place under Cyrus, ; a later 
writer should have transformed this into a mere promise and 
intention on the part of Cyrus, afterwards fulfilled by his 
successor Darius? This is inconceivable. Ezra 1 evidently 
contains a form of the tradition later than 1 Esd. 442-66, and 
its account is therefore not to be accepted. Cp Ezra, Greek, 
§ 6 . 

Xor does either of the two narratives of which 
Ezra 5 i- 6 i 5 is made up, presuppose a return of exiles 
in the time of Cyrus. Both representations of the 
temple rebuilding vary from that given by the redactor. 
According to the one (a), a beginning with this was 
made not in Cyrus’s reign but in that of Darius (52); 
according to the other (/J), Cyrus was well disposed to 
the undertaking, and, with a view to it, sent to Judaea, 
not indeed Jewish exiles, but an official of high rank, 
Sheshbazzar , 1 of course to co-operate in the work with 
the Jews in Palestine—a work which was carried on 
without interruption until Darius’s time, 5 14-16 [/ 3 ]): 
•.either account has a single word about returning 
exiles. 

Xor does the list of those who returned, which we 
find in Ezra 2 (Xeh. 76-73), prove anything for the 
a mw . y , . credibility of the Chronicler's way 

S. ine grea is^. 0 f representing matters. Originally 

zra ~ ‘ ~ it had no reference to the time of 
S * Cyrus. In its present form it cer¬ 

tainly has, as is evident (1) from the place which has 
been assigned to it, (2) from v. 2, where Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua are enumerated among the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, and (3) from v. 68/., which carries us 
back to the period before the restoration of the temple. 

To take the last-mentioned point first : (a) a compari¬ 
son with Xeh. 7 70-72 [Ba. 69-71] shows that the narrative 
here originally related, not to gifts for the building of 
the temple, but to gifts to the treasury out of which 
‘the work’— i. e. , the temple-service—was defrayed; 
whilst, that the representation in Ezra 268 f. according 
to which ‘ the work ’ is taken to mean the building of 
the temple is incorrect, is further evident from the fact 
that the gifts consisted in part of priests’ garments, 
which could of course come into requisition for the 
establishment and maintenance of public worship, but 
not for a re-building of the temple. Above all, (b) the 
number of those who, according to this list, returned 
to Judaea (^.64) presents great difficulty. It is much 
larger than the total number of Jews who, according to 
2 K. 24 i 4 /I Jer. 5228/C, were carried into captivity in 
597, 586, and 581. If, in addition to this, we bear 
in mind that, according to Ezra 7 / (cp the Book of 

1 [That Sheshbazzar was a Persian official may be admitted. 
By nationality, however, he was a Jew ; we may infer this from 
the phrase in Ezra 18 .TUT 1 ? N'C’jn, ‘ the (legitimate) Judaean 
prince ’ (based perhaps on an earlier document), and from the 
statement in the genealogy of the Davidites that among the 
sons of Jechoniah was Shenazzar (i Ch. 3 18 RV), whose name 
in MT seems to be a corruption of the Babylonian name of 
which another corrupt form is Sheshbazzar [ q . v .]. That the 
Jewish ttasl ‘ prince f (if the term may be accepted as genuine) 
went up to Jerusalem unattended, is riot to be supposed. Cp 
Jew. Eel. Life> 6; Israel, § 51.] 
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Esther), a large number of the Jewish exiles remained 
behind in Babylonia, the figures in the list in question 
cannot be accepted as representing returning families. 
Moreover (c) the list includes names not only of out- 
standing families ( vv . 3-19 30 ff. ) but also (vv. 20-28 33^ ) 
of common people (contrast 2 K. 24 15 25 12), and ( d) 
these last consist, according to v. 1 b, of returned exiles 
who have recently settled again in the homes of their 
ancestors ; which cannot have been the case. 

We can, indeed, if need be, suppose that the exiles had pre¬ 
served the memory of lhe places from which their ancestors had 
heen taken and that, in the land of their exile, community of 
origin constituted a bond of union among those who had formerly 
belonged to the same town or village; but we can hardly 
suppose that they all were able to settle, again in the places 
from which they had sprung. During their absence aliens had 
established themselves in Judaea, and in the case of many lowns 
the earlier population must have remained hehind in Babylonia ; 
one locality would therefore, if things were as the author sup¬ 
poses, have received too great a population, whilst another was 
insufficiently supplied. Circumstances must thus have com¬ 
pelled many to take up their abode elsewhere than in their 
ancient homes. 

If then v. 1 b gives an inaccurate representation of the 
character of the citizens, the conjecture at once arises 
that the statement is to be ascribed to a redactor, and 
that the original list dealt with the population of the 
places mentioned as a whole, not exclusively with those 
who returned. 

Lastly ( e ), let us take the second of the three points 
mentioned above (beginning of § 8). It would seem 
that the list of the twelve leaders (Neh. 7 7 ; in Ezra 22 
only eleven are named) is by no means free from 
suspicion, 1 partly on account of the names Nehemiah 
and Azariah (so Neh. 7 7 ; Seraiah in Ezra 22) of which 
the second, especially in Hebrew, closely resembles that 
of Ezra, with which indeed it is confused (cp Neh. 12 1 
—Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra—with Neh. 10 2—Seraiah, 
Azariah, Jeremiah), and partly also because it name.' 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua as leaders of the return, whicl 
they are not [if MT may be trusted] in the writings 
of their contemporaries Haggai and Zechariah, 2 who 
nevertheless frequently refer to them ; the writer of 
1 Esd. 3 1-56 knows them as leaders of the return in 
the time of Darius. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that this list at one 
time possessed a character quite different from that in 
. . . which it here comes before us. Per¬ 

th its original ^ a p S j t was originally a complete 
meaning. re gi s t e r of the clans and citizens con¬ 
stituting the restored Israel — the ‘congregation’ the 
origin of which is related in Neh. 9 f The compiler 
of Ezra-Nehemiah subsequently, by placing it immedi¬ 
ately after Ezra 1 , by the interpolation of v. 1 b 2, and 
by v. 68 f. , made it serve as a list of the exiles who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus. [On this list see also 
below, § 15 1 (a).] 

The account, in Ezra 1 3 i- 4 s 24, of the return from 
the captivity, of the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, and of the arrest laid on the work of rebuilding 
by the hostility of the Samaritans, is thus unhistorical. 

Equally unhistorical is the narrative according to 
which a beginning had already been made with the res- 
™ .. toration of the walls of Jerusalem long 

1 * ® Cl y before Nehemiah’s time (Ezra 46-23). 

wa s. This narrat | V e includes letters from 
Persian officials to Xerxes (485-466) and Artaxerxes (465- 
424), reporting that the Jews were rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem ; also a letter from Artaxerxes giving 

1 [Whether Prof. Kosters would have adhered to this view, 
may be doubted. To Meyer ( Entst . 193) the names have a 
credible appearance. In this we must agree with him, though 
he too hastily adds that Zerubbabel and Jeshua are the only 
leaders of whom we have any definite knowledge. It has been 
shown elsewhere (Bilshan, Regemmelech, Tirshatha) that 
of three of the * heads ’ we possess definite information. On the 
‘ heads’cp Government, § 25 ; Jciv. Rcl, Li/e y 6, 10, 16.] 

2 [Prof. Kosters here shows himself a conservative textual 
critic. See Regem-mf.lech for the text of Zech. 7 2, where it 
appears that two of the leaders are referred to; see also pre¬ 
ceding note.] 


orders for the stoppage of the work. The unhistorical 
character of the passage appears from the following 
considerations. 

(a) It comes in between the account of the hostility 
to the building of the temple shown by the Samaritans 
(41-5) and the statement that the work was accordingly 
suspended until the second year (519) of Darius (Ezra 
424) ; as if this suspension of the temple building had 
been the consequence of the letter of Artaxerxes about 
the building of the wall. The passage thus cannot, at 
all events, originally, have belonged to the place where 
we now find it; perhaps the redactor transferred it here 
in order to signify to the reader that the building of the 
temple had been interrupted by accusations similar to 
those which, under Xerxes and Artaxerxes, had inter¬ 
fered with the building of the wall. 

(b) Quite apart from its connection, it is not in itself 
probable that the story is historical. Nehemiah's 
account of the restoration of the wall (Neh. 1 - 6 ) does 
not leave the impression that any others before him had 
already addressed themselves to this work. 

Is it likely that the enemies of the Jews, who were bold 
enough to set themselves against the royal governor Nehemiah, 
even when addressing himself to the work with the express 
permission of the king, would at an earlier period have hesitated, 
until they had received in writing the orders of the king, to 
interfere with the Jews when these were addressing themselves 
to the work of building without permission ? 

Further (tr) [even after certain errors in the text have 
been removed] the letters themselves bear internal 
marks of non-originality. [The question is no doubt a 
complicated one. We may admit that the facts pre¬ 
supposed by the letters are not always incorrect; or 
again that in one case or another there may be a 
genuine kernel; or again that the letters are in some 
respects skilfully composed ; but that they are genuine 
in their present form, and can be used without criticism 
for historical purposes, must unhesitatingly be denied. 
Notice that Rehum’s letter of complaint (Ezra 4 8-16) is 
addressed immediately to the king of Persia, passing 
over the satrap of the province through whom it ought 
to have been sent. This points to the period when 
Syria was under the rule of the Ptolemies or the 
Seleucidae, and was divided into small administrative 
districts (Marq.), and it is difficult (see below) not to 
trace the later antagonism of Jews and Samaritans in 
the prominence given to the alien population of Samaria. 
Notice further that] Artaxerxes states in his answer 
(vv. 17-22) that an examination of royal records showed 
that there had been mighty kings of Jerusalem who had 
ruled over all the lands to the W. of the Euphrates and 
received toll, tribute, and custom. This is a manifest 
reference to David and Solomon [as Winckler (AOF 
2231) has also, since Kosters’ death, pointed out], and 
betrays the hand of a Jewish writer. It cannot be 
shown that Assyria or Babylon ever had relations with 
these kings of Israel or with their dominions ; a com¬ 
plete silence respecting them is preserved in the inscrip¬ 
tions. [In spite of the particularity of the statement, 

1 written in Assyrian [i.e. , in cuneiform) and interpreted 
in Aramaic 11 (Ezra 47, emended text), the document 
is certainly fictitious. The motive of the fiction was 
probably to show that Nehemiah's rebuilding of the 
walls was no arbitrary innovation, the same work 
having been taken in hand before the reign of Darius, 
and only hindered by the malice of the Samaritans, 
whose opposition to the Jews the redactor antedates. 
That the writer confounds Cambyses with Artaxerxes 2 
(cp Jos. Ant. xi. 21 26) need not surprise us; he may 
have thought of Darius II. or Darius III. who did 
succeed an Artaxerxes. 3 ] 

1 [Reading nnw for the first (Klo. PREP) 5514). 

To read JVD *19 (Meyer ; cp Marq., 63) is more difficult.] 

2 [tfmtrnNi Ahasuerus, in Ezra 4 6, is probably a scribe’s error 
for KnsysyriiVtN) Artaxerxes; in*. 6 and 7 should be fused. For 
Bishlam, Mithredath and Tabul, we should, as Marq. (62) 
suggests, read Rehum and Samlai (see Shalmai).] 

3 [So Marq., 61. Klo. PREP) 5 516, thinks that Ezra 4 6-618 
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The redactor’s view of the fortunes of Israel in the 
time of Cyrus rendered it necessary that he should here 
11 The list and t * iere i ntr oduce alterations even into 
of Neh * documents taken over by him. We 
12 12 26 h ave already seen how this has been done 
. , , in Ezra 2 . Something similar happened 

misp ace witH Neh. 12 12-26, where priests of the 
time of Darius and the high priest Joiakim (vv. 12 26), 
and Levites of the time of Nehemiah and Ezra (vv. 

22- 26), are named as patriarchal heads of priestly and 
levitical houses ; by prefixing w. 1-11 he carried the list 
back to the time of Cyrus. 

According to Neh. 9 f. , after Ezra and his exiles had 
come to know that the people of Judaea had intermarried 
12. Formation f ens '. ‘, he true , Israe ’ soparatecl 

of ‘ conCTeeu- ltself from the P eo P les of the land 
, • _ , _ and so had constituted itself into 4 the 

seated congregation. 1 According to the re- 
dactor, who had made a separation and 
formation of a congregation take place already soon 
after the return of the exiles in the time of Cyrus (Ezra 
621), the alien marriages of which Ezra complained 
could only have reference to the congregation already 
thus separated. He therefore introduced into Ezra 9 f. 
certain corrections, with the effect of making it appear 
that the contaminating alliances which Ezra met with in 
Jewish territory had occurred in the case of certain 
exiles who had united themselves into a 4 congregation ’ 
(94 106 8 12 14). The narrative itself (Neh. 9 f) which 
described the formation of the congregation in the time 
* of Ezra and Nehemiah he has thus failed to appreciate 
in its true significance, and he partly mutilates it by re¬ 
moving a portion (Neh. 13 1-3), partly makes it almost 
unintelligible by placing it in a connection to which it 
does not belong (after Neh. 8) and by making interpo¬ 
lations (e.g. 93 ff.) which obscure the scope of the 
narrative. 

Other more or less considerable corrections, made by 
the compiler in the passages he took over, were due to his 
13 Editorial conviction that * throughout the entire 
adjustment P^ iod "ith which he was dealing, not 
to P ° n ^ the re g ulatlons affecting priests 
and Levites (which according to 1 Ch. 

23 - 26 had been established by David), but also the pre¬ 
scriptions of the law, which according to Neh. 8 had 
been introduced by Ezra, were valid. The last-named 
law (what is now known as the Priestly law) he regarded 
as dating from the time of Moses, so that apparently he 
did not regard Neh. 8 as describing the introduction of 
a new law—which in fact it was. 

Consequently in the portions composed by himself the redactor 
represents everything as happening in accordance with the law 
and the ordinances of David ; {a) the feasts are observed (Ezra 
3 4/ i n accordance with Ex. 126 Lev. 23 s_^C 33-43 

Nu. 2912-38 ; 0 b ) the priests have trumpets (Ezra 3 10) in ac¬ 
cordance with Nu. IO1-10; the Levitical years of service 
(Ezra 3 8) are those which, according to 1 Ch. 23 24 27, had been 
fixed by David ; ( c ) the Levites have the oversight of the build¬ 
ing of the temple (Ezra 3 sf) in accordance with 1 Ch. 234; 
0*9 the singers are Levites (Ezra 3 10/) as enjoined in 1 Ch. 
23 5 25 , though they are not sOj as yet, in Ezra 2 40^ ; (e) 
priests and Levites are divided into classes (Ezra 6 18) as laid 
down in r Ch. 24 . For the same reason he introduced correc¬ 
tions into the narratives he took over, (f ) In Neh. & f. he 


is a great apology for the Judaean community by a person 
officially competent for the task, whose name in Aramaic was 
Tab el, and had the sanction (d^eo?) of the Persian governor 
Mithredath. The cause of the apology was the accusation 
brought by Rehum which Tab’el prefixes to his work. This 
accounts, he thinks, not only for the singular 3H3, and the sing, 
suffix in but also for the ‘suggestive’ chronological 

statements ‘until the reign of Darius ’ (4 5), ‘at the beginning 
of his [Ahasuerus’J reign ’ (4 6), etc. Kautzsch too (Abriss, 109) 
takes a very favourable view of 4 8-6 18 : the compiler has good 
information but inserts 46-23 out of chronological order. 
Evidently Kautzsch has been moved by Meyer’s somewhat 
excessive expression of his confidence in his own historical 
results, and perceives that earlier critics laid too much stress on 
one class of evidence to the neglect of other important pheno¬ 
mena to which Meyer seems (unduly) to limit the term 
‘ historical.’] 
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has inserted some verses which not a little confuse the course 
of the narrative (84^ 7/. 11 9 3-5) because he thought it impos¬ 
sible to dispense with the services of the Levites as interpreters 
of the law and leaders of the congregation in the ceremonies 
described, (g) In Neh. 12 27-43 the account of the dedication 
of the wall is exceedingly confused, hecause the redactor missed, 
in the description of the feast which lay before him, things 
which he thought he ought to have found, and thus regarded 
corrections and interpolations as necessary ; he made the singers 
Levites, provided them with the. musical instruments of David 
( v . 36), supplied the priests with trumpets (we*. 35, 41), and 
inserted.lists of names, so that even Judah and Benjamin, in 
the original narrative designating the people, became priestly 
names (z*. 34). See Benjamin, § 5. 

ia r\4-u^~ Elsewhere he has made corrections 

14. Other ad- • , 

iustments ln the accounts g lv en in the older nar- 
* * ratives for other reasons. 

(a) Ezra’s genealogy (Ezra 7 1-5) he has conformed to 1 Ch. 
6 3-14 [529-40] so as thereby to make his hero a member of the 
high-priestly family (cp also Ezra i., § 1); ( b ) the account of the 
measures taken by Ezra against the mixed marriages he has so 
modified and altered in Ezra 10 that we cannot make out what 
the result of the attempt was ; probably he intended to disguise 
its failure as much as possible. Cp Ezra, § 5. 

Above all, the author has allowed himself great 
freedom in the arrangement of the materials at his 

ik disposal. At least, the events cannot 

15. Dislocation ,, , c . . . . 

• i„ all nave followed each other tn the 
01 materials. , , . , , , ., 

order in which he describes them. 

1. During the interval between the completion (Neh. 615) 
and the dedication of the walls (12 27 it is impossible that all 
the things which stand in his account can have taken place. 

(a) The list of those who returned occupies, neither in Ezra 
nor in Nehemiah (Neh. 7 6-73), the place to which it rightly 
belongs; after 7 1-5** what we should expect to find would be 
some particulars regarding the population of Jerusalem, but for 
this we look in vain in the list here introduced, though the case 
is different with the list in Neh. 11, which probably once occupied 
this place. . (b) Inasmuch as the law, the introduction of 
which is described in Neh. 8, was the so-called Priestly law of 
the Hexateuch, 1 its introduction must have occurred after the 
assembly of Neh.. 9 yC, for here the people, besides pledging 
themselves to fidelity to the law (10 30129]), bound themselves to 
observe certain precepts(r*z*. 36-40 [35-39]) which are found for the 
most part in the Priestly law ; bad these been integral parts of 
the law which the people had just sworn to obey, there would 
have been no reason for special vows of observance in the case 
of these particular precepts. 2 Further, (c)all that is related 
in Neh. 8-10 must have taken place after what we read in Neh. 
184-31. At all events, the enactment of the congregation in 
Neh. 10 38-40 [37-39],.that the Levites shall themselves collect 
the tithes and then bring the tenth part of these to the temple 
treasury for the priests, transports us to a period when the 
method by which, according to Neh. 13 10-13, Nehemiah pro¬ 
posed to secure the Levites in their revenues was regarded as 
insufficient. F'inally, ( cf) the redactor has erroneously made 

the narrative regarding Ezra (Ezra 7 - 10 ) anterior to that regard¬ 
ing Nehemiah. Whilst Ezra and a considerable band of exiles 
have, according to the narrative in its present form, already 
returned to the land of their fathers, there is not in Neh. 1 i -7 5 
134-31 a single hint of these or of any earlier return, and among 
the names of those who took part in the building of the wall 
(Neh. 3 ) we seek in vain for those of Ezra’s companions (Ezra 
82-14). 

2. Another strange thing is that after Ezra had already 
demanded separation from, and dismissal of, the alien wives 
(EzralC>3 n 19), Nehemiah should have rested content with a 
much smaller concession—with an undertaking, namely, that 
neither the men themselves nor their children should in future 
contract mixed marriages (Neh. 13 23-29). 

3. Further, in the narrative of Ezra’s arrival and first measures 
in Jerusalem we meet with at least one circumstance which 
transports us to Nehemiah’s latest period ; namely, that Ezra, 
shortly after his arrival at Jerusalem, takes up his quarters 
with a son of the high priest Eliashib (Ezra 106 cp Neh. 
12 10 f. 22) ; as Eliashib was still high priest in the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes (Neh. 13 6), it is improbable that a son of his 
should already have been a prominent personage in the seventh 
year of that monarch, which according to Ezra 7 7 f. was the 
date of Ezra's coming. What is related must thus have oc¬ 
curred most probably after Eliashib’s death, and certainly after 
the events of Neh. 13 4-31. When the redactor reversed the 
original order ‘ Nehemiah-Ezra,’ which is still met with in 
Neh. 12 26, he also moved back the date of Ezra's coming and 
then further inserted the name of Ezra at least once, in a rather 
inappropriate place, in the account of the building of the wall 
(Neh. 12 3 6 ). 

The order in which the events related in the books 
now before us actually occurred was probably the 
following. 

1. After the temple had been rebuilt (519-515) by 

1 See Hexateuch, § 29./C, Historical Literature, § 9. 

2 [See further the pages devoted to this subject in Kosters' 
I let Herstel.\ 
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Jews who had been left behind in Judah and Jerusalem 
(Ezra 61-615) Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
16. Actual sa | em j n and rebuilt and consecrated 

order of the city wall (Neh. 1 i- 7 5 1227-43). 

events. 2 Q n a se cond visit, in 433, on his 
return from a journey to court, he came forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer (Neh. 13 4-31). 

3. Not long afterwards, the date in Ezra?7 being 
incorrect, Ezra arrived in Jerusalem with his band of 
exiles and, perceiving that his compatriots had been 
intermarrying with their heathen neighbours, endeav¬ 
oured, but in vain, to dissolve the mixed marriages 
(EzraT-lO). 1 

4. Upon this, under the joint leadership of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, was held the great assembly at which the 
Jews separated themselves from the people of the 
nations, and thus ‘the congregation’ was constituted 
(Neh. 9 / 13 1-3). 

5. Into the congregation thus formed, the new law 
was shortly afterwards introduced (Neh. 8). 

The reason that induced our author to invent a 


return of exiles in the time of Cyrus and to give to the 
„ . events of Nehemiah's and Ezra’s time a 

^f * -Motives different order from that which he found 
lor alter- * n j^ s sourceS( W as perhaps this, 
ations. According to his view (2 Ch. 3620) 

all Israel had been carried into captivity, no Israelites 
at all having been left behind in Palestine. Israel’s 
restoration, which began with the rebuilding of the 
temple, thus became possible only with the return of 
the exiles. This must accordingly have already occurred 
before tho time of Darius. When, then, in one of 
his sources (Ezra 5 13-16) our author came across a 
tradition (apparently resting on Is. 4428-458) which 
ascribed the founding of the temple to Cyrus, he sup¬ 
posed that the return of the exiles also had occurred 
under that king. 

{b) Just as the temple had been rebuilt and a begin¬ 
ning made with the restoration of Israel by those who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus, so in like manner, 
according to our author, the honour of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, the second great step in the restora¬ 
tion of Israel, fell to the lot of the exiles who returned 
with Ezra. In this view he placed Ezra 7-10 before the 
account of the restoration of the wall by Nehemiah, 
and gave as the date of Ezra’s arrival the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes ; and more than this, in Ezra 4 6-23 he 
gives it to be clearly understood that already before 
Nehemiah’s time a beginning had been made with the 
rebuilding of the walls by the people of Ezra’s company. 
Thus the restoration of Israel had been begun by 
returned exiles, and by returned exiles also had it been 
brought to a successful issue. 

{c) The author’s reason for placing Neh. 9 /. after 
Neh. 8 is obvious. In the last-named chapter he saw 
no introduction of a new law-book—all laws were by his 
time laws of Moses,—but the reading of the old law 
which had for centuries possessed validity for Israel, 
though often transgressed ; as, then, Neh. 9 f. spoke 
of an assembly at which those present came under 
obligation to observe the law, this must have been 
preceded by the public reading of the law. That this 
was the engagement he had in view appears not 
obscurely in the verses (Neh. 93/ ) interpolated by him, 
by which he makes the people’s pledge of fidelity to the 
law to be preceded by a public reading by the Levites, 
and so makes the assembly of chap. 9 f. become in a 
certain sense a continuation of that of chap. 8. 

See besides the Introductions of Dr., Co., Konig, and especially 
Kue. Ond. ( 2 ) 1495-517 (’87); Berth., Die BB. Esra, Neh. u. 

Esther , ed. Ryssel (’87); Smend, Die Listen 
18. Literature, der BB . Esra u. Neh. (’81); H. E. Ryle, 
Ezra and Neh., in Cambr. Bib. (’93); A. 
v. Hoonacker, Neh. et Esd. (’90); Kue., De Chronol. van het 


Perz. Tijdvak der Joodsche Gesch. ; A. v. Hoonacker, Neh. en 
tan 20 cfArtax. /., Esd. en. ran 7 if Artax. II. (’92), and 
Zorobab. et le sec. Temple (’^2); W. H. Kosters, Het Herstel 
van Israel in het Perz. Tijdvak (’94), German tr. (’95); We. 
‘Die Riickkehr der Juden aus dem bab. Exil’ in GON (’95, 
heft 2); J. Marquart ‘Die Organisation der jud. Gemeinde seit 
dem sogenannten Exil ’ (dated Aug. 29 ’95), Fund. (’96), 28-68 ; 
W. H. Kosters, ‘ Het Tijdvak van Israels Herstel i., ii., and iii.,‘ 
in Th 7’29 77-102 30 489-504 31 518-554(’95^); C. C. Torrey, The 
Compos . anil Hist. Value 0/ Ezra-Neh. (’96) ; A. v. Hoonacker. 
Nouvelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive (’96); E. Meyer, 
Die Entsteh. d. Judenthums (’96); We., critique of Meyer’s 
book in GGA (Feb. ’97); E. Meyer, Julius IVellhausen u. tneine 
Schrift ‘Die Entsteh., etc. (’97); H. Guthe, Ezra and Neh., in 
SBOT; Cheyne, Jevu. Rel. Life after the Exile (’98), Germ, 
tr. by H. Stocks (’99); ‘The Times of Neh. and Ezra,’ Biblical 
World , Nov. ’99; A. Klostermann, ‘Esraund Neh.,’ PREfi), 

5 (’98), 500-523; Sir H. Howorth, ‘A criticism of the sources 
and relative importance and value of the canonical Book of Ezra 
and the apocryphal book known as Esdras I.,’ in Trans, of gth 
International Congress of Orientalists (’93), 268-85; and series 
of articles in Acad. ’93. \V. H. K.—T. K. C. 

EZRA, THE GREEK. The Greek, the Latin (before 
Jerome’s time), the Syriac, and the English Bible 
from 1560 onwards, designate the book as 
. ame. £ S( j ^ or z £ sc j canon j ca i books Ezra- 
Neh. being in (£5 Esd. B), either because its narrator 
begins at a chronologically earlier date than does the 
Hebrew, or because it is not a mere translation into 
Greek like Esd. B, but a free redaction made at a date 
earlier than Esd. B. 

The Latin Bibles, since the time of Jerome, have called it 
3 Esd. (2 Esd. being Nehemiah); in a Florentine MS (cp Pitra, 
Anal. sac. 2635) it is called 3 Paralip.; others again cite it as 
2 Esd. (Ezra-Nehemiah being regarded as one book) ; cp Isidor, 
Or. 62. In ©a it bears, like the other book of the same name, 
the inscription (0) iepevs( = Ezra jnan; but Nestle, Margin. 29, 
conjectures E^joa? a iepet/s, E^jpas 0 t epevs to have been the oldest 
superscriptions) ; and the subscription E£pas a (0 ba) ; perhaps 
also the name Pastor, used by Jerome in Prol. Gal., refers to 
our book. 1 

Modern writers call the book the apocryphal Ezra ; 
the Greek Ezra would be better (see Apocrypha, 

§ 4. »•)• 

The best tradition of the text is given in codd. B and 
A ; the book has dropped out from N ; the recension 
of Lucian is peculiar. 

There is a double Latin translation—an older (of which 
Sabatier in Bibl. Sacr. Latince versiones anti qua, 1751, gives 
two versions, one of them from cod. Colbertinus, 

2. MSS and 3703), and a later (admitted into the Vg.), of 

Versions, which the intention was to improve the older 
Latin translation and make it more intelligible. 
See also the fragment of a third Latin translation in Lagarde 
( Septuag. Studien , 2 , ’92). The Peshitla does not contain the 
book; on the other hand, it is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Telia (616 a.d. ; see Walton, Sacr. Polygl., 1657), 
doubtless from a strongly corrected Greek text; there is also an 
Ethiopic version (Dillm. Bibl. Vet. Test. VEtJiiopica, 5 , ’94), and 
an Armenian (this last, worthless critically, is to be found in 
Holmes, Sergii Malece codd. A rment). 

„ - . , The contents of the book are as 

3. Contents. follows 

Chap. 1 ( = 2 Ch. 3536 i- 2 i). Josiah’s passover, his death, and 
his successors down to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2 1-14 (=2 Ch. 3622 f. Ezra 1 1-11). The so-called edict 
of Cyrus. 

216-30 [15-26] 2 ( = Ezra 4 7-24). The building of the 
temple (wall) interrupted by Samaritans in time of 
Artaxerxes. 

3-53. Triumph of the Jewish youth in the contest be¬ 
tween the pages-in-waiting before Darius. Leave for 
the return to Jerusalem given. 

54-6. Beginning of a list of those who returned under 
Joshua and Zerubbabel. 

57-73170] (=Ezra 2 1-4524 Neh.76-73). List of those 
who returnedwith Zerubbabel. Labours on the temple. 
Their suspension under Cyrus until the time of Darius. 

61.79 (=Ezra 5 1-6 18). Application by Sisinnes the 

governor to Darius with reference to the building of 
the temple. Darius gives permission to build. Com¬ 
pletion of the work by Zerubbabel in the sixth year of 
Darius. 

710-15 (= Ezra G19-22). Celebration of the completion 
of the temple. 

8 i -9 55 (= Ezra 7-10 Neh. 7 73-8 12). Ezra’s \vork : the 
return of the exiles. The* struggle against mixed 
marriages. The reading of the law. 


1 [It is a question, however, whether Ezra’s arrival should not 
rather be placed between Nehemiah’s first and second visits to 
Jerusalem. See Nehemiah, § 5.] 
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1 In ©l, the Greek Ezra appears as 2 Esdras, 1 Esd. being 
Ezra-Nehemiah. 

2 The verses in brackets refer to the Greek text. 
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Thus, apart from the section 3 1-53 with the account 
of the pages’ competition, which is peculiar to the 
Greek Ezra, the contents of the book are a doublet 
of the Hebrew Ezra, with portions of Chronicles and 
Nehemiah. The opening is very abrupt (‘And Josiah 
held the passover'); cp 125, where the last scene in 
Josiah’s life is introduced not less abruptly. The present 
conclusion, too, is mutilated ; originally, we may suppose, 
the narrative went beyond Neh. 812, perhaps coming as 
far down as to Neh. 818 or 10 39. Any considerable 
departure from the Hebrew Ezra is found only in the 
position of 216-30 and in the fact that 937 ff. ( = Neh. 
luff.) eomes immediately after 936 ( = Ezra 10 44). 

Josephus in his Antiquities follows 1 Esd. (the Greek 
Ezra). The whole arrangement of his narrative, the 
T . story of the pages’competition, the agree- 
. josep us. ment man y G f his names with the Greek 
against the Hebrew Ezra, all abundantly show that this 
was the book he had before him, not the Hebrew or its 
Greek rendering in Esd. B. The only question is as to 
what parts Josephus copied from our 1 Esd. 

What is related in chap. 1 Josephus takes up in Ant. x. 4 sff> 
though there, so far as we can judge, he seems to depend more on 
the MT of Ch. or rather on the LXX of Ch. On the other hand, 
he begins A nt. xi. 1 1 with our 1 Esd. 2 1-15 [14] and continues to 
use it throughout down to Ant. xi. 55. After 1 Esd. 2 12 [n]he 
introduces from chap. 6 an edict of Cyrus to Sisinnes and 
Sarabasanes; and after 7 15 he introduces an account of intrigues 
of the Samaritans which is wanting in the present Greek text. 
From chap. 8 onwards there are many shortenings ; the story 
ends with 9 55, but mention is added of the feast of tabernacles 
(cp Neh. 813-18), the return of the people to their inheritance, 
and the death of Ezra. 


Certain variations from the text make it evident that 
Josephus used not only a Greek text similar to that 
which now lies before us, but also the source upon which 
it is based; cp, for example, Ant. xi. 44 with 1 Esd. 
64, and the more skilful phrasing of A?it. xi. 32 with 
1 Esd. Ziff. 

The facts (1) that in the best MSS (BA) the Greek 
Ezra stands beside the canonical books of Ezra and 


p. . . Neh. ; (2) that Josephus uses the Greek 

aims 0 £ zrat not t k e Hebrew ; (3) that the Greek 
canomci y. anc | Latin fathers frequently quote 
from it, especially from the portion that is peculiar to 
it—chap. 3 f. (cp Pohlmann) 1 —lead to the conclusion 
that originally the same value was attached to 1 Esd. 
as to the Hebrew Ezra. 


Augustine, for example, sees in the praise of truth in chap. 4 a 
prophecy of Christ, and in one of his lists of canonical books (De 
doctr. Christ. 2 8) enumerates two books of Ezra, of which our 
1 Esd. was certainly one. 

The Church’s unfavourable judgment on 1 Esd. is due to Jerome, 
whose firm attachment to the Hebrew OT led him to refrain, in 
the first instance, from translating this and the other Apocrypha, 
remarking in his preface to Ezra : ‘ nec quemquam moveat quod 
unus a nohis editus liber est; nec apocryphorum terlii et quarti 
somniis delectetur ; quia et apud Hebraeos Esdrae Nehemiaeque 
sermones in unum volumen coarctantur.’ This became a ruling 
decision for the Church, and the Tridentine edition of the Vg. 
prints 1 Esd., as it prints the Apocalypse of Ezra (4 Esd.) and 
the Prayer of Manasseh, after the NT, in a small-type appendix, 
‘quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus interdum citantur et in 
ahquibus Bibliis latinis . . . (not in Greek, we are to infer) 
reperiuntur.’ The Protestant Church followed in the same 
course. Karlstadt (De canonicis scripturis lib., 1520) places 
the book among the ‘plane apocryphi’; Luther translated 
neither 1 Esd. nor 2 [4] Esd. ‘since they contain absolutely 
nothing which one could not much more easily find in ^Esop or 
in even more trivial books’ (Erlangen ed. 63 101/.). 


In the EV 1 Esd. heads the list of the Apocrypha. 
Formerly 1 Esd. used to be regarded as a free handling 
of E crdpas (3, the LXX version of the canonical Ezra (so 
n . . , Keil, Bissell, and others ; see on the 

other side - Nestle, Marg. 2 3 ff). Of 


relation to 
canonical Ezra. 


more critical views, three have to be 
mentioned, (a) Some (e.g. , Trende¬ 
lenburg and Fritzschej consider it to have been taken 
directly from the Hebrew. (b) Others (e.g. , Ewald, 
Hist. 5 165 ; Thackeray in Hastings, DB) assume a no 
longer extant Greek version of the canonical Ch.-Ezra- 
Neh. from which were taken, in the first instance, the 


1 Op. cit. } § 13. 
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present Greek Ezra as a free redaction, and afterwards 
the more scrupulously careful rendering of LXX. ( c) 
Sir H. H. Howorth (Acad.; see § 13) sees in 1 Esd. the 
original and genuine LXX translation, the present LXX 
text of EaSpas /9 being perhaps that of Theodotion (cp 
the ease of Daniel; in the present case, however, both 
versions found admission alongside of each other into 
the Greek canon). This would explain how it came 
about that our book, as being of greater age, took the 
place of precedence as Eadpas a in the MSS of our 
present LXX.- That it came closer to the original than 
Eadpas /3 would seem to be supported by the fact that 
it is used by Josephus, as also by the better condition, 
from a text-critical point of view, of many passages when 
compared with Ecr 5 pas /3 (see Thackeray, Hastings’ 
DB 1 760). What strikes the present writer as of 
primary importance to the discussion is the observation 
that the text of 1 Esd. is of very unequal value and 
of varying degrees of excellence when compared with 
the various parts of the parallel Hebrew. 

Chap. 1 is quite manifestly inferior to 2 Ch. 35/.; cp, for ex¬ 
ample, 1 s \of. 25 [23] (Pharaoh), 1 26 [28] 34 [32) (Jechoniah), 1 35 
[33] (Israel), 1 3843 [36 41] (Jehoiakim), 1 56 [53.]- On the other 
hand, the text of chap. 6 is good—perhaps still better than in 
the parallel Ezra htff.\ e.g., observe the names in 6^, the form 
of the superscription of the letter in 67, the omission of ‘the 
Great God’ of Ezra 58 in 68, the mention of the names in 627 ; 
according to 629 f. the royal treasury makes merely a grant of 
the sacrifices to be offered for the life of the king, in Ezra 6 sf. 
it is a grant of all the temple^ expenses. In 2 16-30 [15-26] the 
relative value of the two texts is not so clear ; the superscription 
and exordium of the letter, as also the names, come down to 
us better in 1 Esd.; on the other hand, the rest of the passage 
shows many misunderstandings. 

This varying quality of the text excludes the supposi¬ 
tion that the Greek version can have been produced aus 
einem Guss . It thus becomes necessary to treat it as a 
compilation and to analyse it as such into its component 
parts :— 

x. Ch, 3 i-5 3, relating to the pages’ competition, is an inde¬ 
pendent piece of narrative that is also found standing by itself 
in a MS of the Vg. (Bergeq Hist, de la Vulgate, ’93, p. 94, 
n. 5). To all appearance this piece is itself also a composite 
production, the praise of truth being an addition. The whole 
seems to have been originally written in Greek, and shows 
affinity with the epistle of Aristeas (Ew .Hist. 5 165); the writer 
appears to have knowledge of the court history of Persia 
(429^). The hero of the story (6 vtavlaKos, 458) was not 
originally Zeruhbabel. 

2. 6 i -7 15 216-30 a [15-26#]. Fragment of an Aramaic his¬ 
torical writing (the parallel portions of Ezra are written in 
Aramaic). It is worthy of notice that Jos. Ant. xi. 49 intro¬ 
duces immediately after our 7 15 an expansion in which Samaritan 
intrigues are described. This leads to the inference that 
something of the same kind must have fallen out between 6 
and 215-26. The Greek translation of this Aramaic fragment 
here goes back perhaps to a better text recension than we have 
in the case of the canonical Ezra. 

3. Ch. 8/ is from the Ezra document ( = Ezra 7-10 Neh. 7 73 

8 1 ff.). \Vhat the present writer thinks of Lhat document is ex¬ 
pressed elsewhere (see Ezra, § 5); he now speaks only of the 
text of the Greek Ezra, which here seems to rest upon a different 
Hebrew text from MT ; observe the designation of Ezra as iepevs 
koX avayv 6 arqs tov vofiov (apart from 8325 [A] where he 
is ypaixfiarcvs as in the Chronicler) as compared with the 
jfi.V nixD nzn neb }nbn of MT ; the connection of 937 ff. with 

9 36 ; the name Theras (841); and the like. 

4. 21-155 7.73 7 2-4 6-15. Sections taken from the Chronicler. 

5. Ch. 1 is a defective, and in many places, incorrect transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew of 2 Ch. 35Esd. B having been at the same 
time before the translator. Of this, as well as of the hurried 
manner of this translator, we have a specially instructive illus¬ 
tration in l23[2i]yC, which has been condensed from 2 Ch. 
35 19#-191/ © (notice also the confusion in v. 24). 

Our book, then, we may venture to suppose, arose 
somewhat as follows :— 

(a) In the first place an Egyptian Jew combined the 
story of 3 1-53 with the Aramaic fragment 6 i- 7 is. . . 
2 16-30# which he translated into Greek. He made the 
story refer to Zerubbabel ( 4 13 56 ), and after 53 interpo¬ 
lated a section which has reached us only in a mutilated 
form (some words have also fallen out before Zerubbabel 
in v. 5). It contained originally the names (the names, 
be it observed ; not the numbers) of the heads of families 
of the returning exiles, especially of their leaders. 

(b) Next, a later writer, whose readers were acquainted 
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with the first collection or composition (nr), just spoken 
of, addressed himself, with the entire work of the 
Chronicler before him, to the task of translating that 
portion of Ch. which we now know as the book of Ezra. 

He began with 2 1*15, and in order to explain Zerubbabel’s 
petition to Darius for the restoration of the temple (notwith¬ 
standing the edict of Cyrus), transferred 2 16-30 from its later 
position in the hook to its present place, the result being that 
what had originally followed 715 was lost; in the further course 
of his translating he introduced into his work, from _ the 
Chronicler, all that he did not already find in his original. 
Finally chap. 1 came to be prefixed ; perhaps it owes its position 
here to a mere oversight (similar to that which has placed 2 Ch. 
8622 /. at the end of Ch.)—possibly remaining attached to 
1 Esd. when that book was transferred from its connection in a 
(bad) Greek translation of Ch.-Ezra-Neh., to find admission into 
the present Greek canon. 

The purpose of the book has been estimated variously, 
and indeed, in the case of so complex a compilation, is 
p difficult to determine. The subscription 

7. rurpose. ofVetus i ta la—* 1 de Templi Restitutione' 
—is appropriate enough ; in point of fact, the various 
restorations of the Jewish worship and religious organi¬ 
sation under Josiah, Zerubbabel, and Ezra are substan¬ 
tially the theme of the book. The political interest is in 
the background ; the rebuilding of the wall becomes a 
rebuilding of the temple ; the restitution of the sacred 
vessels, the cleansing of the congregation, the regulation 
of the religious festivals figure as the main things. The 
book, accordingly, in its present form, bears throughout 
the impress of the religious and ecclesiastical temper 
which characterised the Jewish people of the late post- 
exilic period ; and this becomes all the clearer by com¬ 
parison with the history we find in Josephus. Perhaps 
the Greek-reading publie for whom the work was 
published included others besides Jews. Note the 
remarks in 83 839 and compare also 23 (6 Ktjpios rov 
T aparjX, Kvp<.os 6 vipurros ; also 946) ; the same thing is 
suggested by the good Greek style, which is much 
superior to that of Esd. B. At the same time we are 
hardly inclined to think that the book, either as a whole 
or in any of its parts, was designed to influence any 
Gentile power in favour of the Jews. 1 It is enough to 
suppose a purely historical intention—that the book is 
designed to set forth, for the benefit of readers who 
have received a Grecian education, the restoration of 
the post-exilic Jewish community. 

(Cp Bertholdt, Einl. 3 ion (’12-’19), in whose view the purpose 
was to compile from older works a history of the temple from 
the time when its regular services ceased down to its rebuilding 
and the re-establishment of the ritual.) 

As we now have it, the book is full of repetitions, 
errors, and inconsistencies. The repeated narratives of 
, . . opposition offered to the building of the 

* y S . 0nCal temple (216 ff., 566-73, 6) cannot all of 
them be historical; 566-73 leaves the im¬ 
pression of being an imitation of pure fiction; 
dealt originally with the building of the wall but was 
made by the compiler to refer to the building of the 
temple ; ch. 6 on the other hand speaks from the outset 
of the building of the temple. The list of positive errors 
would be long. 

Take as examples 1 25 [23] (Pharaoh for Pharaoh-Necho), I34 
[3 2 KJ e choniah for Joahaz), 135 [33] (Israel); 1 52 HglOSao-iAeis); 
2i6[i5](oy*j as a name) ; 540 (Nehemiah and Attharias), 
673 [70] (two years until the reign of Darius), 7 4 (Aitaxerxes); 
7 15 (King of the Assyrians) ; 9 40 49 (Ezra a high priest) ; 949 
(Attharates as a proper name). 

Of these errors some are to be charged to the 
Chronicler, others to the latest compiler. Finally, the 
chronological scheme is quite wrong. Artaxerxes is 
placed before Darius (but contrast 7 4 €> BA ) ; Zerubbabel 
returns, according to the connection in ch. 5, under 
Darius (cp Ezra-Nehemiaii, § 7); but, according to 
the original scheme of 57^!, which also reappears in 
w. 71 73, under Cyrus. Thus the narrative actually 
proceeds backwards ; 215-26 happens under Artaxerxes, 
3 f. under Darius, 57 ff. under Cyrus. Manifold were the 
attempts to introduce order into this chaos. Josephus 

1 So Ew. Hist. 5 165, Bissell, Comm. 63, Lupton, Comm. 10 
<see § 13, ‘Literature’). 


makes out the Artaxerxes of 216 to be Cambyses, re¬ 
presents Zerubbabel as having returned to the court 
of Darius after having come up to Jerusalem in the 
reign of Cyrus, adds Darius to Cyrus in 571 and makes 
the special point of the complaint of Sisinncs to be that 
the temple buildings were assuming too large dimen¬ 
sions. Howorth (Acad. 1 iff.) seeks to remedy matters 
by substituting Darius Nothus (423-404) for Darius 
Hystaspis. The view of the origin of the book set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs adequately explains 
the contradictions : the compiler, as we have seen, 
introduced between 2 15 [14] and 3 i, the incident of the 
intermption of the building of the temple (the wall) 
under Artaxerxes in order to supply a motive for 
Zerubbabel’s petition to Darius ; and, the story of 3 /i 
having once broken the true historical connection, it 
became necessary to transfer to Darius's time events 
which in the document before the compiler were brought 
into the reign of Cyrus (57-73). 

It is our duty as critics to distinguish between the 
historical value of the original elements and that of the 
present compilation. As it stands, the compilation 
bears the impress of the genuine Jewish spirit, which, 
without any feeling for history, writes stories for the 
honour and glory of Judaism, and regards the kings of 
the alien world-power purely as instruments for bringing 
to realisation the greatness of Israel. On the other 
hand, in the opinion of the present writer, the Aramaic 
source of ch. 6 is entitled to be regarded as historical ; 1 
also what we read in 2i6^i of the interruption of the 
building of the wall, even if we cannot be sure under 
whose reign it occurred. Chap. 3 f. , however, have of 
course no similar claim to our respect. Cp Ezra- 
Nehemiah. 

In praise of the text of 1 Esd. as an aid to the student 
of the MT, enough has been said elsewhere (Ezra- 
9 V 1 f Nehemiah, § i). It is of its usefulness 

*... r for literary criticism that we have to speak 

.... J here, supplementing the article already 

cn lcism. re f errcc j t0 question to be raised 

is this, How did Neh. 1 1-772 come to be interpolated 
between Ezra 10 44 and Neh. 773 (or conversely Neh. 
773-IO39, which plainly belongs to the Ezra-document, 
between Neh. 772 and 11 ) whilst yet, in 1 Esd., 937 ( = 
Neh. 773) follows 936 ( = Ezral044)? It should be 
borne in mind that 1 Esd. 937 is plainly out of place 
in its present position, and that 937/. corresponds ex¬ 
actly to 546 /. (Neh. 773/. to Ezra 270/)- To sup¬ 
plement Ezra-Nehemiah (§§ 8, 15), we may suggest 
that what happened may have been somewhat like this. 

The lists as well as the accounts of the contributions to the 
building and of the settlement are in their original place in Ezra 2 
(=1 Esd. 5 ) perhaps taken from a source that lay before the 
Chronicler; Neh. 7 5 suggested to the Chronicler the idea of 
bringing forward the lists again, and accordingly he introduces 
them at 7 6 along with 7 70-73 = Ezra 2 68-70. Further, the original 
Nehemiah-document (see Ezra ii., § 6) contained an account 
of the popular assembly in Jerusalem (7 s), of which traces still 
survive in 1 Esd. 9 49 (Attharates [see Tirsh atha] the speaker 1 ) 
54 > hut the Chronicler had before him only fragments 
of this, and accordingly he substituted, from the Ezra-document, 
the account of the assembly for the reading of the law, worked 
over by himself and prefaced with the words T'ZJS’n CHftn k’jH. 
Thus the narrative came to disappear from its original place 
in the Ezra-document (let us say, before Ezra 9 i = i Esd. 868). 
Everything else (Neh. 813-IO 39) is embellishment by the 
Chronicler, and is to some extent parallel with EzraS35-1044 
( = 1 Esd. 8 65-9 36). Later still Ezra 3 1 ( = 1 Esd. 647), which 
has nothing to do with its present connection, was introduced 
from Neh. 7 73/$, 81, in order to bring Ezra 268 and Neh. 
7 70 ff. into complete correspondence with each other. When, 
finally, 1 Esd. came to be completed in agreement with the 
work of the Chronicler and translated (see above, § 6, end), 
the translator added after 1 Esd. 936 from Neh. S everything 
relating to Ezra that he found in that work. 

The style of the book is genuinely Greek ; fluent and 
- easy, it betrays none of <£}’s slavish depend- 
10 . bt y le ‘ enee on the Hebrew. Perhaps the elegance 

1 Note that the name 4 Zerubbabel' in 618 must be due to the 
redactor. 
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of its Greek was one of the reasons Josephus had for 
using i Esd. 

Eichhorn ( Einl. 346, [’95]) detects in its style a likeness to the 
style of Symmachus ; Gwynn {Did. Chr. Biogr., s.v. ‘Theo- 
dotion,’ 977) calls attention to its similarity to that of Daniel in 
©, which suggests (cp Thackeray, Hastings’ DB, 761) that both 

1 Esd. and Dan. (LXX) may be renderings by the same hand. 
Sometimes the translator finds himself unable to make anything 
of his Aramaic original; see, for example, O4 (koX raAAa rravTa), 

2 20 6 24, and so forth. 

As regards the date of the compilation all that can be 
said is that the book in its present form, or perhaps 
n , still without ch. 1, was already in the hands 

11 . Date. j ose phus (100 A. D.). The affinities 
between 1 Esd. 3 i ff. and Esther 1 1-3, as also between 
1 Esd. and Dan. (LXX), give our nearest indications 
for any approximate determination of date. 

The view of Lupton (Comm. 11-14) that the book was designed 
to prepare the way for the building of the temple of Onias for 
the Jews of Alexandria (170 b.c.) is insufficiently supported. 

The place of composition of the book, or of its 
constituent portions, is not known. There is at present 
p . a disposition to assume an Egyptian author- 

12. "face. shi p ^ c p Lup ton , 10 ff.). 

The mention of ei? tjji' daXacraav n\eiv /cal nora/iovs in 4 23, 
and the use of the expression Evpta (or koC\t) Svpia) /cal Qoivlki ,j 
for rqnrisy may be noticed (cp Ccelesyria). 

The most important point to be considered is whether 

3 /. betokens contact with the religious philosophy of 
Alexandria. Such a contact certainly is disclosed in 
the praise of truth. 

See especially the personification in 438-40, where we read that 
while all else perishes, Truth lives and conquers for evermore. 
With her there is no partiality in accepting of persons ; all else 
is unrighteous, but in her and her judgments there is never any 
wrong; and all men who do well like her works. Hers is the 
strength and the sovereignty and the power and the majesty of 
all ages (Mt. 613 RV™g-). 

Even granting the Alexandrian origin of this section, 
however, especially if it be only a later addition, we are 
still very largely in ignorance of the origin of the work 
as a whole. 


Dahne 1 * points to the use of 6 v^urros as a Divine name—a 
feature by which r Esd. (2 3 6 31 [30] 8 19 21 9 46) is distinguished 
from the Hebrew—as an example of its Hellenistic habit of 
thought. Note also the 6 ui/aaTo? deo? <raf}au )0 of 946 ®A; 
and on the worship of deb? vi/uoto? and of cra/ 3 a£io?-<ra 0 awd see 
TLZ,' 97, p. 506. 

(a) Text and Exegesis: Ball, notes to 1 Esd. in The Variorum 
Apocrypha ; Guthe, translation in Kau. Apokr ., ’98; Fritzsche 
in KGH , ’51 ; Bisselt in Lange-SchafTs 
13. Literature. Comm. ’80 (reprint from Bibl. Sacr. 209-228, 
[ 77]) » Lupton in Speaker s Commentary, 
’88 ; Zockler in KGK , 9; ; Reuss, Das A T iibersetzt , eingeleitet , 
u. erldutert, 436-40 8417 ff. (^-’g^). (b) Introduction , etc. : 

Trendelenburg, ‘ Apocr. Esra’ in Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibl. der 
bibl. Litt. 178-232(1787); Dahne, Geschicktliche Darstellungder 
jiid. -alcx. K eligionsphilosophie, 2 115-125 (’34)*, Treuenfels, 
‘Ueber das apocr. Buch Esra,’ in Furst’s Litteraturblatt des 
Orients , nos. 15-18, 40-49 ('50); also, * Ueber Entstehungdes Es.- 
apocr.’ (ibid. nos. 7-10 [’51 ]) ; Pohlmann, ‘ Ueber das Ansehen des 
apocr. 3BuchsEsra, ’in Tub. Theol. Quart. Schr., ’59, pp. 257-275; 
Ewald, Hist. 5 126-128 ( GVI( 3 ), 4 163-167); Schiirer, GJVP) 
713 ff> (’86), cp PR£( S ) 1636/.; Howorth in Trans, of the Ninth 
Oriental Congr., London, 2 68-85 (’93), and * On the real character 
and importance of the First Book of Esd.’ in Acad. Jan.-June, 
’93 ; Nestle, Marg. u. Mat. 23-29 (’93); Thackeray in Hastings’ 
DB, I758 ff. (’98); Moulton, ‘Ueber die Ueberlief. u. den 
textkrit. Wert des 3 Esrabuchs ’ in ZATIV, 19 (’99) 209-258. 
See also ‘ Literature ’ in Ezra-Nehemjah. p. v. 

EZRAH (rnn?) I Ch. 4x7 RV, AV Ezra. See Ezer 

(>>•• a 

EZRAHITE CrnTX, a patronymic, meaning descend¬ 
ant of Zerah [(/.v., 1]), an epithet applied to Ethan 
(q.v., 1) in 1 K. 431 [ 5 11] (o ZApeiTHC [B], o €ZpA- 
hAithc [A], O icp&hAithc [L]) Ps. 89 title; and to 
Heman (q.v.) in Ps. 88 title (o icpahA[6]ithc 
[BANRT]. Pesh. in K. has * of eastern 

origin.' 

EZRI (njr ‘[Yahw b is] my help'; ecApei [B], 
ezpAl [AL]), b. Chelub, according to the Chronicler 
the overseer of tillage in David's time (1 Ch. 27 26). 

EZRIL (ezp[e]iA [BA]) 1 Esd. 934 RV = Ezral 0 4 * 
Azareel, 5. 


F 


FAIR-HAVENS (Acts 27 8 : eis rdirov nva KaXob/ievov 
KaAous A Liievas [Ti. WH]), at some point on the S. 
shore of Crete near Lasea. Paul’s ship was detained 
here for some time, owing apparently to continued NW 
winds. Precisely according with this is the situation of 
the small port still known as the Fair Havens (’? rods 
K a\ovs Aijueujoas), two hours W. of C. Leonda. It is 
open to the east but protected from SW. winds by two 
rocky islets. The coast projects W. in C. Lithinos 
or C. Matala (anc. Lissen or Lisses ; A unr/jv, Str. 479), 
and then bends N. for many miles. The vessel would 
therefore be compelled to wait at KaXol Aifffpes for a 
change of wind to enable her to get round the point. 
This small anchorage, however, might well be regarded 
as not * commodious to winter in.’ Hence the attempt 
to work to Phenice. Paul himself was averse from 
taking the risks of a passage across the Gulf of Messara, 
and the event proved that his caution was sound ( v. 10, 
where rov tt\ovv signifies, not the entire voyage, but 
the crossing from Fair Havens to Phenice). 

(See Pococke, 2250 ; Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech.. 2 566 ; Jas. 
Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of S. Paul(‘ l ), 82./C, with view and 
charts ; cp Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete , vol. ii. 
frontis. and p. 1 /. W. J. VV. 

FAIRS (D^bjr) Ezek. 27 i 2 etc. AV, RV ‘wares,’. 
See Trade and Commerce. 


FAITH, (a) ‘Faith’ (LXX and NT niCTic) in the 
sense of ‘ good faith ’ or ‘ faithfulness ’ occurs in the EV of 
„ _ , Dt. 32 20 (ttDtf, ’ emun) Mt. 23 23 Rom. 

■ofthe“ n (RV • faithfulness’) 1 Tim. 

I519 27 2Tim. 222 3 10 47 Tit. 2 xo 
(EV 1 fidelity ’) Rev. 2 x 9 13 10. We must not add 
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Hab. 24, because the translators have here evidently 
been influenced by the Pauline use of the words (see 
below, § 4). Nor need we deny that in some of these 
passages faithfulness to God is included ; all that has 
to be emphasised is that ‘faithfulness’ (cp Truth) 
is used as a general term without exclusive refer¬ 
ence either to God or to man as its object. So, 
too, in Ecclus. 46 15, ev tt icrrei avrov means ' by his 
honesty,’ or ‘by his veracity’; the Hebrew text no 
doubt had though the a alone is now legible in 

the Oxford fragment. 

(b) Of the term ‘faith’ with exclusive reference to 
God— i.e. , trust or belief, ‘the subjective condition of 
salvation’ (H. Schultz; cp 1 Pet. I5), no example can 
be cited from the OT. The famous passage, Hab. 2 4( 
should probably be rendered ‘ but the righteous—by 
his faithfulness will he remain alive.’ There is nothing 
in the context to prove that n»CM, ’ hniindh , here means 
faithful performance of promises made to God ; elsewhere 
the test of righteousness is the faithful performance of 
moral duties towards fellow-Israelites or fellow-men 
(see Jer. 52). Delitzsch, who, in deference to tradition, 
retains the rendering, 'by his faith will he live,' fully 
admits that rniEN has a passive, not an active, sense, 
and that the form has nothing to do with pDjtn, hi'imin, 

‘ to believe. 

It is true, however, that Jewish and Christian tradition favour 
the active sense. The Gk. Vss. render by Trtari?—the LXX 


1 Gesch. Darstell ., etc., i2oyC (see § 13) 
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strangely itc m orews /x ov; x Moses and David Kimhi gloss 
WICK by prm, bittahdn, ‘trust.’ 

In fact, there is no word equivalent to ‘ faith ’ in the 
active sense in biblical Hebrew : Talmudic Hebrew has 
jtnuD'n (from jp'n = pp\i, * to believe') and n:ax. On the 
other hand, pxn, ‘to believe,' followed by mira (liter¬ 
ally ‘in Yahw&’) is of frequent occurrence. A notable 
passage is Gen. 156 , 2 where EV gives, ‘and he believed 
in the Lord ; and he [Yahw6] counted it to him for 
righteousness.’ The idiom rendered ‘he believed in’ 
(spDxn) is a very striking one ; the belief intended is, 
not merely a crediting of a testimony concerning a 
person or a thing (this would be expressed by Vppxn), 
but a laying firm hold morally on a person or a thing, 
without the help of any intermediate agency (cp the 
phrase, ‘to cleave to Yahwe,’ ''2 pan, Dt. IO20 11 22, 
etc.). Abraham has a sure confidence in God that, in 
spite of natural conditions, he will give him a son as 
an heir, and Yahw& reckons this as righteousness, 
because the first obligation of the truly righteous man 
is to trust God. 

This relation of trust to righteousness is specially Deuteronomic; 
trust or belief is obedience ; both j'DXH and 2j*DKn are found 
(see Dt. 923 I32). 

Though, however, the phrase, ‘to believe (in) God,’ 
occurs only once in the story of Abraham, the idea of 
the phrase pervades the narrative. Abraham is the 
hero of faith (see Heb. 11 8-12, and Abraham, § 2). 
It is this that made his life so precious to pious 
Jews, for faith, they knew, was the quality which alone 
could preserve them as a people, and of faith they 
had a perfect example in Abraham (cp Gal. 39), whose 
spirit, unlike that of his descendants (Ps. 788 ), was 
‘ constant ’ or * steadfast ’ towards God. The idea 


must surely have been derived from some great religious 
teacher; was it perhaps Isaiah? Such is Duhm’s 
opinion. According to him, the supreme importance 
of believing in God was first expressed by Isaiah in his 
interview with Ahaz, when he said, ‘ If ye take not hold 
[of God], ye shall not keep hold [of your life] ; ’ r 1 ? cr 
ua«n R 1 ? *3 trexn (Is. 79)- Again, in 2Ch. 2O20 the 
Chronicler puts these deeply-felt words into the mouth 
of King Jehoshaphat, * Hear me, O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem ; take hold of Yahwe your 
God, 3 so shall ye keep hold (of your life); take hold 
of his prophets, so shall ye prosper.’ The Psalmists, 
too, use the phrase, though not very frequently (Ps. 
782232 1061224 11966), and it so happens that the 
only passage of the Psalter quoted by Paul to illustrate 
the importance of faith (7rt<ms) is Ps. 116 10, of which 
he adopts ( 5 ’s version, iirLaTevaa Sid iXdXrjca, which 
cannot represent the right text. 4 

The Second Gospel surprises us by the statement that 
the first sermons of Jesus contained the exhortation, 
‘believe in (iriareueTe iv) the Gospel ’(Mk. 


2. Its use 
by the 


I15). The phrase -maTebeiv iv (3pE»x*n) is 


Synoptists. unique in the NT. 

Jn. 3 15 Eph. 113 ha 


^_^ 3 have indeed been referred to as 

containing it; but theYeference implies an interpretation which 
is certainly not to be preferred (see RV). ^ In Gal. 326, however^ 
and in 1 Tim. 3 13 we have the phrase [ij] tuotis [17] ev Xpitrrw 
T rjerov, ‘faith in Christ Jesus.’ 

Possibly ‘ in (iv) the gospel ’ was not in Mk. ’s original 
source; this writer often introduces superfluous 
words from an excessive striving after clearness. 


1 Bishop Lightfoot ( Galatians ( 2 ), 154) conjectures that the 
translator may have meant this to be understood, ‘by faith in 
me ’; but surely viyiDRl most naturally means, ‘ by my fidelity 
to my promise* (cp Ps. 8933 t34l-/;)» and ** ir«rr«$s \xov can 
certainly mean this. Lightfoot himself quotes Rom. 33, rt\v 
irlariv rov ©eoO. 

2 Usually assigned to J or J2 (but see Holz. Einl. 95). 

3 EV inconsistently renders, 4 believe in the Lord your God,’ 
but, ‘ believe his prophets,’ though the Hebrew idiom is the same 
in both cases. 

4 It is true, MT is as corrupt as the text presupposed by © 
(see Che. Ps.W). 


4 Repent and believe ’ would be quite sufficient (for 
the absolute use of 7 riareveiv, see Mk. 942 15 32 Lk. 
812.) Certainly the statement in Mk. I15 may be well 
founded so far as 1 believe’ is concerned. It is credible 
that Jesus used the words 4 believe,’ ‘faith,’ very early 
in his ministry, and that he quickly drew the eyes of 
men upon himself, without having occasion to use the 
words ‘ Believe in me. ’ He spoke 4 as one having 
authority ’ (Mt. 7 29 Mk. 1 22), and such an one produces 
faith in himself without having occasion to ask for it. 

In the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 630) we meet with 
the phrase iXiydirtaroi, 4 men of little faith,’ which 
is not classical Greek ; it is equivalent to the 
Talmudic phrase n:£R ’sap, ‘small in faith.’ After 
the 4 rebuke ’ of the wind and the waves Jesus said 
(Mk. 440 tells us), 4 Why are ye fearful? have ye not 
yet faith ? ’ Again, in the narrative of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant we read of Jesus expressing surprise 
at the centurion’s faith, which exceeded any faith that 
he had as yet found among Israelites (Mt. 810). The 
scarcity of ‘ faith ’ in his native district was such that 
he 4 did not many mighty works there’ (Mt. 13 58), and 
to his own disciples he had to give the exhortation, 

4 Have faith in God’ ( 2 x €T€ Trlarcv 0eoO), Mk. 11 22, 
whilst they on their side had to ask for help against 
unbelief (Mk. 924 ; cp Lk. 17 s)—*.<?., for his efficacious 
intercessory prayers (Lk. 2232). This all-important 
possession—what is it ? 

‘ Di’, buon Cristiano, fatti manifesto ; 

Fede che e ? ’ 1 

It is not an intellectual assent and consent to dogmatic 
decrees; it needs not 4 proofs physic and metaphysic,’ 
nor phraseological suggestions 4 rained ’ 2 throughout the 
Scriptures. It is the assent and consent of the human 
personality—the recognition 4 with heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength’ of the truth that God is not only 
4 King of Israel,’ and therefore of each Israelite, but 
also de jure sovereign of the world which he made, 
and that anything necessary for the establishment of 
his sovereignty de facto over the world and its in¬ 
habitants will be granted to those of the true Israel 
who ask it. Not only if the opposition of heathen 
rulers require signs and wonders in order that it may 
be quelled ('Be thou removed, O mountain’), but if it 
be necessary for the production in any individual of a 
filial feeling towards God, the sickness which oppresses, 
or the physical danger which threatens that individual 
will be removed, if he ask for this in ‘faith.’ For 
himself, Jesus demands unconditional trust; for God, 
he requires undoubting belief or 4 faith.’ 

The distinction is not an idle one. In the Psalms, 

4 trust ’ is the characteristic attitude of the soul towards 
God. When, however, the Son had come, some new 
phrase, or at any rate some old phrase which could be 
invested with a new dignity, seemed to be required to 
express the joyous and undoubting confidence which 
Jesus sought to cultivate in his disciples ; that phrase 
was 'faith.’ For himself, as we have seen, he asked 
not faith, but trust; the distinction can, however, best 
be expressed in German, 4 One has Vertrauen on God, 
Zutrauen to Jesus ’ (Holtzmann). Jesus is one 4 greater 
than the prophets ’ ; in teaching his disciples how to 
pray, he implies that though they are his brethren, he 
is in a fuller sense 4 Son of God ’ than they are. They 
must therefore trust him, see with his eyes, hear with 
his ears ; then they will believe in God as he does, and 
be able to do the wonderful things which he himself, 
*in the service of the kingdom, is enabled to do. 

In the Fourth Gospel the noun (7R<ms : eight times 
in Mt., five in Mk., eleven in Lk.,) does not occur 
once. The verb (maTevu) occurs ninety-nine times, and 
might therefore be expected to convey a prominent 

1 Dante, Paradiso, 2452. 

2 4 Anco la verita che quinci piovci etc. ( Paradiso , 24 135 f. \ 
cp /. 91). 
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idea of the evangelist. Such, however, cannot be said 
to be the case. * To know God ’ is, in this Gospel, a 
o j much deeper and fuller idea than * to believe 

fourth * n ( 7rurr - e ^) God/ or ‘in the Son.’ The 
Gosnel ^ )est s P^ tual blessings can be had now; 

P ' ‘ belief' in the God who will shortly redeem 

Israel gives place to joyous, personal communion with 
the God who has redeemed his own from the power of evil 
by manifesting himself to them ; such persons 4 know ’ 
God. 4 Believing ’ is no doubt a necessary pre-requisite 
of knowledge. Those who do not believe have had 
their sentence already (ijdr) K^Kpirat, Jn. 3 i 8 ), because 
they do not receive the testimony of Jesus. If there are 
those who cannot believe— i. e ., who have no spiritual 
susceptibility—it is because a demoniacal power ( 4 the 
prince of this world ’) has blinded them (Jn. 1239/), or 
because they are entirely absorbed in giving and receiving 
honour as members of a close corporation, the existence 
of which is imperilled by the claims of Jesus (Jn. 544). 
Cp Gnosis, § 2, Truth. 

, Paul’s conception of faith needs to be considered in 
connection with his own inward personal history, and in 
4. Tn nfhor mt combination with his conception of 
writing Righteousness [*.*.]. The ‘faith’ 
6 * of the Epistle of James is also excluded 
from consideration here, because it is neither clear nor 
homogeneous. So much, however, may be suggested, 
that the view of the intention of Jas. 214-26 sometimes 
put forward—viz., that the author is controverting a 
prevalent misuse of Paul's doctrine of faith—is possible 
only if the work belongs to the post-apostolic age 1 
(cp James, Epistle of). 

The idea of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
open to the same objection. It is neither mystical nor 
metaphysical ; but it satisfies the fundamental require¬ 
ments of spiritual religion. 4 Faith ’ is obedience, just 
as unbelief is equivalent to disobedience (Heb. 3 18/.); 
hence, ‘without faith it is impossible to please God’ 
(Heb. 11 6). It is brightened, however, by a strong tinge 
of hope (cp Ecclus. 49 10, 4 v 7r/<rr« iXiriSos 2 ); faith, like 
hope (Heb. 619), is an anchor of the soul ; it enables 
a man to move about while on earth as if already in 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. 1222). Hence the 
heavenly-minded writer of the great eulogy of faith 
in this epistle (Heb. 11 1-I22) defines it as 4 the firm 
expectation (virdaraais) of things hoped for, the con¬ 
viction (£\e7xo?) of things not seen ’: Dante’s 4 syllogisms ’ 

( Parad . 2494) are not needed here. It is true, however, 
that in the Pastoral Epistles and in Jude 3 we find 
traces of a nascent conception of faith which ultimately 
took full form in the theology of the old Catholic 
Church. 

Besides the numerous works on the teaching of the different 
books of the NT, see Schlatter, Der Claude im NT ( 2 ) [’95] (note 
especially the discussion of the OT conceptions 'emith and 
’emunah and their Aramaic equivalents, and of the linguistic 
usage of Greek philosophers, historians, and jurists); also 
Lightfoot, Galatians ( 2 ), 152-156 ; Hatch, Biblical Greek , 83-88. 

On the different views of faith in the Pauline Epp. and in 
James respectively, see von Soden, JPT y ’84, p. 1 Holtz- 

mann, NT Theol. 2 330 ff. t. ^ q 

FALCON (ITX ; (S» iktis; in Job, ytiip), Lev. 11 14 
Dt. 14 13 RV (AV ‘kite’), Job 28 7 RV (AV ‘vulture’). 
The only clue to the identification of the Ayyah is the 
keenness of sight alluded to in Job ( l.c .). The refer¬ 
ence might therefore be to the Milvus ictinus (Tristram ; 
see Kite). Of the genus Falco , however, nine species 
are enumerated in Palestine. 

FALLOW-DEER (*> 1 DIT, Dt. 14 s ( 3 ob( 3 d\o$ [AFL; 

B om.], 1 K. 423 [53] [0 om.]+), RV Roebuck 

4). 

1 So H. von Soden, HC iii. b. 176; Holt2mann, Neutest. 
Theol. 2 337. 

2 It is not clear, however, what the Hebrew equivalent of this 

phrase can have been. The Hebrew text is defective ; the word 
for 7rtori9 does not seem to have been nyiON*. I 

3 Cp Pastoral Epistlks; Jude, Epistle of. 1 
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FAMILIAR SPIRIT (TIN), Lev. 2O27. See Divina¬ 
tion, § 4 (ii.). 

FAMILY 

Importance (§ 1/.). Birth (§§ 9-11). 

The woman (§§ 3-6). Parental authority, etc. (§ 12 /.). 

The child (§ 7/). < Adoption (§ 14). 

Literature (§ 15). 

[The present article is introductory. Affinity, 
whether by marriage (this is the special sense in 
which the word occurs in EV of 1 K. 3 1 2 Ch. 18 1 
Ezra 914) or by blood, and the terms expressing 
relationship, will be considered under Kinship. The 
range of subjects covered by the word 4 family ’ is too 
large to be treated in a single article. ] 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel is 
apparent from the nature of the social conditions then 
1 . Importance. Prevailing, which are discussed with 
r some detail elsewhere (see Govern¬ 

ment, § z ff-)> Other factors no doubt there were in 
the tribal constitution of the oldest period with which 
the OT deals ; but none of them played a larger part 
than the family. Indeed, the clan and the tribe were 
regarded by the Hebrews themselves simply as extensions 
of the family, which thus had a special prominence 
given to it. By it, right and wrong are determined ; 
it makes law, administers justice (see Law and Justice, 
§§ 1, 8), and maintains divine worship (see below, § 2). 
All public affairs are, up to a certain point, family 
matters ; they are regulated by the ‘elders,’ the heads 
of families and clans. This condition of things con¬ 
tinued long after the settlement in Canaan. 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel was 
partly due, further, to the fact that in those days it was 
2 Place in a soc * et y wors hip. What has to be 
religion said of the tribe (see Government, § 8) 
° * holds good also of the family, and of the 

family in the first instance,—viz., that community of 
worship is the bond which keeps the family and the 
clan together. 

The same thing was true of various Indo-Germanic peoples, 
notably the Greeks and the Romans. There too the family was 
the oldest society of worship. The house-father was in primitive 
times the priest who had charge of the relations between the 
members of the household and the god. The right of sacrificing, 
in particular, was his alone. This is clearly shown in the case 
of the Israelite house-father, in the Passover ritual (Ex. 12 13 8 f.). 
The transference of the designation ‘ father * to the priest in this 
connection is also worth noting. Accordingly, within historical 
time in Israel we still find clans celebrating special sacrificial 
feasts of their own, feasts that had an important place in the 
social scheme. The members of the family were under the 
strictest obligation to assemble at the family sanctuary (1 S. 
20 29)—an obligation which clearly points to an original family 
cultus (see Feasts, § 1). The same family character shows itself 
in the social position of the slave. He is a member of the 
family; but he becomes so (and shows that he is so) by joining 
in the family worship. Eliezer prays to 4 the god of his master * 
(Gen. 24 12). Foreign slaves are received into the religious 
fellowship of the house by the rite of circumcision—an ancient 
custom, although no direct precept relating to it that has 
come down is of earlier date than P (see Circumcision, § 3). 
Lastly, reference may be made to all the indications from 
various sources which make it probable that, until well wilhin 
historical times, ancestor-worship was practised, and that this 
worship may therefore be regarded as representing one of the 
earlier intermediate stages of Israelitic religion. Ancestor- 
worship, it need hardly be said, is a family worship. How 
profound was the influence of this family character of religion 
upon the family life will appear from the details which have 
been preserved. See further Eschatology, § 2 f. 

The family takes its character from the position of 
woman. As to this nothing could be more instructive 
_ Morrino-A than the f° rm s P eeQ h which the 
° ■ husband is called bd'al, the wife 
bif iildh : the man is the owner, the woman the chattel. 
Such at least was the custom as far back as our sources 
carry us (see, however, Kinship, § 8). In accordance 
with the classification of Robertson Smith, this type of 
marriage and family is therefore usually spoken of now 
as ba al marriage. The married woman is completely 
under the power of her husband ; the husband has over 
her a proprietary right. Precisely similar is the form 
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of marriage that chiefly prevailed in old Arabia. The 
husband acquires his property by purchase. The 
mohar paid by the ancient Hebrews, as by the ancient 
Arabs, and by the Syrian fellahln of the present day, 
on betrothal, is simply the purchase-money paid to the 
former proprietor—the father or guardian (cp Mar¬ 
riage, § i). With the payment of this purchase- 
money the marriage becomes legally valid, and all 
rights over the bride pass to the purchaser. 

This is seen most clearly in the terms of the law relating to 
the seduction of a betrothed virgin, that is, one who has already 
been purchased by her future husband. The compensation to 
be paid was fixed exactly on the same scale as for a married 
woman (Dt. 22 23^); looked at from the present point of view, 
it made no difference whether the marriage had been consum¬ 
mated or not; the violation of the rights of private property 
was equally great in both cases. 


Originally, as Robertson Smith ( Kin ., 7 iff.) rightly 
observes, such a ba'al marriage must have been a 
marriage by capture. Before a daughter of the tribe 
could be sold into such slavery, the slavery of woman 
must have become fixed as a firmly rooted usage in 
virtue of the established fact that ordinarily wives were 
obtained by plunder from abroad or as captives in war. 
Such women were of course, in the strictest sense, the 
property of the husband, the slaves of their master. 
We know that down to Mohammed’s time marriage by 
capture was extremely prevalent; and, as was only to 
be expected, we have clear traces that it was not 
unknown in ancient Israel. In this way, vve are told, 
the Benjamites who had escaped extermination were 
provided with wives (Judg. 21 ). Here (the date of the 
narrative is immaterial) capture in war ( v . 10 ff.) stands 
alongside of capture (in peace) at the annual harvest 
festival at Shiloh ( v . ; cp Dance, § 6). It is safe to 

infer that at the festival in question there survived 
ancient customs which owed their existence to a 
reminiscence of marriage by capture in the strict sense 
of the word. Such customs belong to the same 
category as those found among the Arabs, which plainly 
are designed, after the wife has ceased to be captured 
really, to represent the practice figuratively (see Mar¬ 
riage, § 3). D, moreover (Dt. 21 io^), has special 
regulations (whatever we may choose to make of them) 
as to the manner of entering into a valid marriage with 
a prisoner of war—regulations which certainly have 
relation to an ancient custom. By the fact of becoming 
the lawful married wife of her master, the captive 
woman passes into the ranks of the free women (as far 
as it is possible for any woman to be free; see § 4) ; 
she is no longer liable to be sold as a slave by her 
master ; if he divorces her she becomes free. The rule 
of old Arabia was precisely similar. Obviously, 
however, a certain stigma attached to marriage by 
capture as soon as it had been supplanted in general 
usage by marriage (by purchase) with a tribeswoman. 
Laban reproaches Jacob for his stealthy flight on the 
ground that he had carried off his daughters with him 
as if they had been captives taken in war (Gen. 31 26). 

Though the wife at marriage passes into the power 
of her husband, her position is not otherwise changed— 
at least for the worse—and accordingly 


4. Legal 


she feels no degradation. The unmarried 


post ion 0 woman j n t h e house of her parents, also 
woman. * s unc j er tute i a g e . s he is the property of 
her father or guardian. Amongst the Arabs, for 
example, her guardian can make her his wife or marry 
her to his son without having to pay any mohar. In 
like manner, to take another instance, two fathers can 
exchange daughters as wives for their sons. 


The seduction of an unbetrothed virgin is from this point of 
view regarded as an injury to property, and, very significantly, 
is dealt with by the law in that connection only. A virgin is 
\alued at a higher figure than a widow or a divorcee. The 
seducer has to pay to the father, as compensation, the amount 
of mohar which the father would otherwise have been entitled 
to at her marriage (Ex. 22 15 [16]). The father, however, is under 
no compulsion to give the girl in marriage to the seducer; 
otherwise the way to force a marriage would be only too plain. 
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Such an encroachment on his rights he is entitled to resist; so 
also in old Arabia. 

Whilst thus treated as a valuable chattel, woman was 
not originally at all regarded from the point of view of 
working efficiency. The ancient Semites never appraised 
her so low. Women were looked upon rather as 
potential mothers, destined to give the tribe the most 
priceless of all gifts—namely, sons. On the number of 
its spears depended in those primitive times the whole 
power and dignity of clan and tribe. Therefore it was 
that the tribe did not willingly allow its women to pass 
by marriage into another tribe so as to enrich it with 
children. Later, indeed, when a sedentary life had 
been adopted, views changed and at the present time 
what the fellahln grudge is the working efficiency which 
by marriage is transferred from their own to another 
family. 

The onesidedness of the marriage relation comes into 
_ ~ . , prominence especially at three points : 

? . \a) where there is polygamy, (b) where there 

■P * is divorce, and (c) where there is inheritance. 

(a) In a condition of society where the husband is 
regarded as owner of the wife, naturally no limit is set 
to his powers of acquisition. He can own as many 
wives as his means allow him to purchase and maintain. 
He can also acquire secondary wives and make his 
female slaves his concubines at his pleasure. In this 
there is felt to be so little of reproach to the first legal 
wife that instances are not wanting in which she 
herself promotes the arrangement (as in the cases of 
Sarah, Leah, and Rachel). The great antiquity of 
this custom (and thus also of the patriarchal system, 
see Kinship, § 9) is shown by the fact that the word 
(,-ns) for a secondary wife is common to all the Semitic 
languages (see Adversary). 

On the other hand the wife is very zealously guarded. 
Though she is by no means shut up as in the Islam of to-day, 
the custom of veiling—which doubtless originated in the circle 
of ideas that we have been considering—is very ancient (Gen. 
24 65 29 25). Adultery is punished with death, and if the 
husband has suspicions he can subject his wife to the ordeal of 
jealousy (Nu. 511-30; see Jealousy, Ordeal of). Under 
such conditions the only case in which the husband can be guilty 
of adultery is when he seduces the wife of another man. Cp 
Marriage, § 4. 

(£) The right of divorce is equally onesided in favour 
of the man. It is always in his power to forgo his 
rights of property and to send his wife back to her 
home, if only he is prepared at the same time to send 
back the mohar. The wife, on the other hand, has no 
means of obtaining a separation from her husband, or 
of forcing a divorce. 

(c) Neither the unmarried nor the iparried woman is 
capable of inheriting. In ba'al marriages and under 
the patriarchal system the tendency to limit women’s 
power of ownership and inheritance is easily intelligible. 
What belongs to the woman goes out of the family at 
her marriage. Thus in Israel daughters had no right 
of inheriting along with sons (see Law and Justice, 
§ 18), and women’s right of property was confined to 
what they had received as a gift; the wife of good 
position retains at her marriage (for example) the right 
to the female slaves who have been given to her as her 
personal attendants on leaving her father’s house (Gen. 
I626 30 49). Even these, however, in the last resort, 
rank as part of the husband’s property disposable by 
inheritance. Numerous indications tend to show that 
in ancient Israel when a man died his womenkind 
passed to the heir in the same way as the rest of his 
property (cp MARRIAGE, § 8). 

Strictly, however, this right of property over the 
wife is not a right over her person : it is a right to 
enjoy her society and have children by her. The 
husband cannot, for example, sell his wife (though he 
can sell his children) into slavery (Ex. 21 7). He 
cannot sell even the concubine whom he has bought as 
a slave, or gained as a prize of war. Thus, even from 
a purely legal point of view, the position of a woman 
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who has become a wife of any sort differs from that of 
a mere slave. There are other aspects also in which 
she is by no means absolutely without resource against 
her husband ; she can always fall back on her blood- 
relations, who are ever ready—as they are also under 
obligation—to support her whenever she has just cause 
for complaint. Her position is, therefore, in the 
last resort, essentially dependent on the dignity and 
influence of her own family. This being so, it is easily 
intelligible why men were unwilling to let their daughters 
pass into the possession of a foreign tribe or (later) to a 
distant home, where they would, to a great extent, lose 
the protecting influence of their kin. Conversely, we 
meet in Arabian literature, on occasion, the exhortation 
not to marry too near one's own camp if one wishes to 
avoid the continual interference of one’s wife’s relations 
(We. GGN 437, ’93). 

It would be a great mistake, then, to draw immediate 
conclusions as to the personal relations of the wife to 
her husband and household from the mere 
* ... facts of her legal position. In the lower 

^ * classes of society, no doubt, the lot of a 

wife may well have been hard on the whole, inasmuch 
as (just as among the bedouin and fellahln of to-day) 
upon her fell a very large share indeed of the most 
arduous labours of the domestic establishment—water¬ 
carrying, corn-grinding, baking and the like—besides, 
as far as circumstances allowed, field labour and the 
task of tending the flocks and herds. That she owed 
the master of the house unconditional obedience hardly 
needs to be said. This, however, held good of her 
sons as well. If we can draw any conclusion from 
what wc read of the wives of the patriarchs we cannot 
regard the Hebrew wife as having been unduly sub¬ 
ordinate and dependent. 

According to custom and right she was entitled to claim her 
wifely dues, her food and clothing, and general good treatment. 
Cases of cruelty to wives may be presumed to have occurred no 
oftener, if no seldomer, than they have always occurred in East 
and West alike. Women of rank and wealth, who could have 
personal attendants of their own, had a much easier lot. It 
need hardly be added that the amount of influence the wife 
possessed in the household would always depend upon her own 
character and her attractions for her husband. As a consequence 
of the comparatively large amount of freedom enjoyed by the 
Hebrew girl, she never as a wife became the (intellectually and 
morally) stunted creature which is now the prevalent type of 
woman in Mohammedan towns. 

In the OT stories we are continually meeting with 
women of energy, capable of wielding great influence 
in household affairs and of taking independent action, 
worthy to be commended for their ability no less than 
for their beauty (Gen. 1 Qsff 27i3 f 42 ff. Judg. 4:4 ff 
17 ff . 1 G 6 ff 1 S. 25 i 4 ^C etc.). See, also, Marriage, 
§ 4 - 

Though the legal status of the wife remained un¬ 
changed, it is evident that her actual position improved 
as time went on. More and more did she cease to be 
regarded as a mere chattel. The original meaning of 
the viohdr was gradually lost sight of. In Gen. 31 15 
the narrator (E) makes it a matter of reproach against 
Laban that he had sold his daughters and entirely 
devoured the price received. The story of the creation 
in J (Gen. 2 18) gives the woman a far higher place in 
relatipn to man—that of a ‘helper, matching him,’ as 
one part of a whole matches another (n^S -qj/). A no 
less lofty conception of the marriage relation finds 
expression in the prophets who represent the relation of 
Yahw6 to his people under this figure. If, in the songs 
of Canticles, the beauty and love of women are repre¬ 
sented with frank sensuousness and in glowing colours, 
this is supplemented in Proverbs by the praise of the 
virtuous wife which reveals a lofty ideal of the sex. It 
may always of course remain a question how far such 
theoretical reflections had penetrated into the conscious¬ 
ness of the people or practically affected the position of 
women in everyday life. 

To have a numerous progeny was the desire of every 


one in ancient Israel. * Give me children, or I die' was 

7 Desire of the hearts CI T of the wife ( Gen - 30 1) ; ‘be 

offsDri 1 thou the mother of countless thousands ’ 

P summed up the good wishes of parents 

over a departing daughter (Gen. 24 60). Barrenness 
was a dire misfortune, nay, a divine judgment (1 S. 
lsff); for it was not until she had become mother of 
a son that the wife attained her full dignity in the house¬ 
hold (1 S. 16 /; cp Gen. I64 30 i/.). Still worse was 
it for the husband to have no son ; his house was 
threatened with extinction. In the last analysis the 
dread of childlessness had its root in ancestor worship ; 
the man who is childless will have no one to pay the 
needful dues to his manes after his death (cp Escha¬ 
tology, § 5 /.). This was often the true reason why 
a second wife or a concubine was taken, and it was 
the essential consideration in levirate marriages (see 
Marriage, § 8, Eschatology, § 6). 

It is remarkable in this connection that we have absolutely no 
instance of resort to the means that would appear to us the most 
obvious—the adoption of a child from without ; in Gen. 4 S and 
parallel cases it is a son of the house-father, not an outsider, who 
is spoken of (see below, § 14). The inheritance in the last resort 
fell to the slave, who had already been participator in the family 
worship, rather than to the mere outsider (Gen. 15 3). 

The desire was, in the first instance, for sons. By 
them alone is the family continued ; daughters marry 
and go elsewhere. Sons alone, not daughters, keep up 
the family worship ; sons alone belong to the kahal (see 
Synagogue), the aggregate of persons capable of bear¬ 
ing arms. The preference accorded to sons shows itself 
above all in the fact that they alone can inherit (see Law 
and Justice, § 18). In all this we are dealing with 
views not specifically Israelite ; they are fully shared by 
the ancient Arabs. A much lower value was set on 
daughters ; but it was not forgotten that a mohdr could 
be demanded for them at their marriage, and nowhere 
in the OT is there any trace of the contempt for girls 
which characterises so many nations past and present. 

Amongst the ancient Arabs female infanticide seems to have 
been not very uncommon, the motives being not merely desire 
to be rid of the trouble of rearing female children, but also 
resentment against the disgrace of having become father of a 
daughter (We. GGN, 1893, p. 458). No such practice, as far as 
our records go, was known among the Hebrews. 


8. Legitimacy. 


Any distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
children in the modern sense of these words was un¬ 
known. Legitimacy depended, of 
course, on fatherhood, and amongst 
the Hebrews, as amongst the Arabs, the claims of the 
man will originally have rested not on the presumption of 
his paternity but on the fact that the mother was his 
property. Similarly, the children of the slave of the 
mistress belong to the mistress and are reckoned as hers, 
inasmuch as their mother belongs to her (Gen. 16 1 f 
30 1 ff.). At all events, wherever the paternity is certain 
all children are legitimate, those of the secondary as 
much as of the principal wife ; all are children of the 
paterfamilias, and all, therefore, are capable of inheriting 
(Gen. 21 10). 

Even Jephthah, though (as son of a harlot) illegitimate in the 
strictest sense of the word, was brought up in his father’s house 
along with the children born in wedlock, and if these afterwards 
drove him away it was a case of might against right Qudg. 111/, 
cp v. 7). No doubt the right to inherit may not, in such a case, 
have been exactly the same as in the case of sons of a principal 
wife—in this respect much seems to have depended on the father’s 
goodwill, and a definitely fixed usage cannot be discovered—hut 
this does not alter the fact that the legitimacy of the children did 
not depend on the form of the marriage. 


In Ex. 1 isff. we read of the ease with which, accord¬ 
ing to Shiphrah and Puah, the Hebrew women delivered 
Birth * ^cmselves. Nevertheless the office of the 
... ’ midwife must have been an ancient one 
recognition. (Gen . 3Jj 38jg Ex x } Stade has 

tried to make out ( ZA T\V 6 143 ff. [’86]) that among the 
Hebrews the wife brought forth ‘ on the knees ’ of her 
husband ; but this is hardly likely. 


In Gen. 30 3 it is proposed that the handmaid bear ‘upon the 
knees ’ of her mistress so that the child may come to be regarded 
as the mistress’s own. In this case it is easy to see how the 
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practice arose, and how the very expression became a synonym 
for adoption. Custom and expression alike can have arisen only 
under the matriarchal system where a woman adopted, in other 
words, received into her kindred and clan, a child of really alien 
birth. The transference of the expression to denote adoption by 
the father represents, therefore, at best, only a secondary sense. 
Moreover, it is far from certain that the phrase has this meaning 
at all, or that the symbolical action of placing the child upon the 
knees at adoption on the father’s part was actually used. There 
is no mention of it at the adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Gen. 48 ), and in Gen. 50 23 the expression is very doubtful (see 
Holzinger, Comm, ad loc.). 


From Job 3 12 all we can infer is that at that time the 
mother brought forth upon the knees of another person. 
This need not, however, have been the father ; it may 
have been the midwife or some other female friend. In 
Jeremiah’s time (Jer. 20 15), at the birth of a child, the 
father was not present. Some interpreters have found 
in the passage already cited from Job an instance of a 
symbolical act analogous to that in use among the 
ancient Romans, whereby the father by raising the child 
from the ground signified that he recognised it and 
wished it to live ; but if so it would be a reminiscence 
of an earlier custom of infanticide of which we have in 
the whole OT no further evidence even in the case of 
female children, not to speak of males (see above). 

The newly-born infant was bathed, salted, and 
swaddled (Ezek. 16 4). The use of salt in this connection 
seems to have been somewhat widely 
10. Intancy. diffused in the ancient East, and it is still 
kept up to the present day. The fellahin consider that 
it strengthens the child (ZDPV£63). This, we may 
be certain, was not the original reason for the custom ; 
doubtless it had a religious significance. The mother 
usually suckled her own children (Gen. 21 7 1 S. I21 f. 
1 K. 321 etc.), resort being had to a nurse (ngrc) only 


in exceptional cases (Gen. 24 59 358 ), though afterwards 
this seems to have become the practice more and more 
among the wealthier classes (2 S. 44? 2 K. 11 2, cp 
Ex. 29). Weaning was late. At present the child in 
Palestine is kept at the breast for two or three years, 
and the case was nearly the same in antiquity (cp 
2 Macc. 727 ; the Rabbins give two years). The wean¬ 
ing was made the occasion for a family festival, with 
sacrifices and joyous feasting (Gen. 218 1 S. I24). 

The birth of the child made the mother unclean. 


This idea was shared by practically all the nations of 

- . . antiquity, and is held still by all nations 

11. ueremomai living - n a statc of nature . we must 

uncleanness. not> t h ere f orCf j n seeking to explain it, 
appeal to religious and ethical conceptions peculiar to 
the Hebrews or even to later Israel—as, for example, 
to the notion that the sexual life from first to last was 
sinful, defiling alike to body and soul. Just as little 
should we be justified in regarding the whole arrange¬ 
ment as ' a primitive quarantine, the first step towards 


a public hygiene’ (Ploss, Das Kind in Branch u. Sitte 
der Volker, I61). More probably the original idea was 
that the sickness of childbirth, like any other sickness, lay 
under the influence of certain demons, or that this, like 
other events in the sexual life, was under the protection 
of a special spirit (see Sta. GV /1 483/.). The conscious¬ 
ness of any such origin of the practice had, needless to 
say, become entirely obliterated before historical times. 


The priestly law (Lev. 12 ) distinguished two degrees of un¬ 
cleanness, the first lasting (in the case of a boy) seven days, or 
(in that of a girl) fourteen days; the second lasting for other 
thirty-three days in the first case and sixty-six in the second— 
thus making total periods of forty and eighty days respectively. 
Only after the expiration of the term of uncleanness could the 
offering of purification be made. Though we have no evidence 
of such a graduation of periods for the older time, it is possible 
that the totals of forty and eighty days may go back to very 
ancient custom. Amongst the Greeks also the woman was usually 
held to be unclean for forty days, and according to Zoroaster she 
had to live in a separate place for forty days and only after the 
lapse of another forty days might she resume the society of her 
husband. Among the ancient Arabs also the woman had to live 
for some time in a separate tent, and according to Islam she is 
unclean for forty days. That the uncleanness arising from child¬ 
birth lasts longer in the case of a girl than in that of a boy is 
also a widely diffused belief. The Greeks, for example, held 
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pregnancy in the first case to be more troublesome and birth 
more painful; the purification after birth had to last only thirty 
days in case of a boy, but forty-two in that of a girl (Hippocr. 
De nat. pueriy ed. Kiihn, 1 392). See Clean, § 14. 

On circumcision and the naming of the child see 
Circumcision, § 1 ; Name. 

Growing children were kept in the most rigorous sub¬ 
jection to their parents. Good morals forbade the 
p . father to kill his child ; but otherwise his 

12 . Parental p Qwer over j t was almost absolute. He 

authority. cou ] ( i se n hj s daughters into marriage, 

and even into slavery, though not to foreigners (Ex. 
21 7 f). Disobedience to parents, or cursing them, was 
punishable with death (Ex. 21 15 17; cp for the later 
time Lev. 20 9 Prov. 20 20 Mt. 15 4). Custom gave to 
the father the broad general right to put to death the 
worthless dissipated prodigal or heedless son, or the 
daughter who had gone astray (cp Gen. 3824). As the 
legal system developed, the father’s right of personally 
punishing was transferred to the regular courts ; but in 
substance this changed nothing ; on the complaint of the 
father the court would pronounce sentence of death. 
No limit of age at which the father’s full power came to 
an end is ever mentioned. In practice, no doubt, it 
would terminate generally as soon as the son came to be 
independent and to have a house of his own. 

The children’s upbringing was, in the first years of 
their life, the duty of the mother. Boys and girls re- 
,. mained together in the harem (Prov. 

13 . Education. 3^ The girl continued there till her 
marriage ; but boys comparatively soon passed under 
the superintendence and guidance of the father, or in 
the wealthier families were handed over to special 
guardians (Nu. 11 12 Is. 4923 2 K. 10 1 5 1 Ch. 27 32, and 
perhaps 2 S. 12 25). Attention would of course be paid 
to their initiation into the worship handed down from their 
ancestors (Ex. 138 Dt. igjf. etc.). Hardly less im¬ 
portant was their practical instruction in the cultivation 
of the field and the vineyard, in the tending of cattle, 
or in the exercise of their father’s trade. The wealthier 
classes also learned to read and write, arts which in 


Isaiah’s time (probably even earlier) were, it would 
seem, fairly widely diffused (Is. 10 19 81, cp Judg. 814). 
Of schools no mention is made in the OT ; it was not 
till a much later date that education was systematized 
(see Jos. Ant. xv. 10 s, and cp Education). i. b. 

[We have now to refer to the act by which the privilege 
of virtual sonship was conferred on one who was not a 
. . ,. son by birth (cp above, § 7). Three 

14. Adoption. cases Q f j n f orrn al adoption may plaus¬ 
ibly be said to occur in the OT. One is the adoption 
of Moses by Pharaoh's daughter (Ex. 2 10) ; a second, 
that of Genubatii (q.v.) by an Egyptian or rather N. 
Arabian princess (1 Ki. 11 20); a third, that of Esther 
by Mordecai her father’s nephew (Esth. 27, ’vn). The 
first two, however, appear to be survivals of the 
matriarchal system among the Semites (Ex. 2 i-io comes 
to us from a Semitic writer), and the third exhibits the 
influence of non-Semitic surroundings on a post-exilic 


Hebrew writer. 

In the Pauline epistles we meet five times with the 
technical legal term viodeala (Gal. 4 s Rom. 81523 94 
Eph. I5). Here, too, except in Eph. I5, we notice the 
influence of non-Semitic social usages—usages which in 
Galatians are probably of the Greek type, in Romans of 
the Roman type, while in Ephesians (see below) 
‘ adoption' seems to be used merely as a symbolic 
term, specially intelligible to Greek but by no means 
obscure to Jewish readers. Archoeologically, therefore, 
the passages in Galatians and Romans are the more 
interesting, but to rest in their archaeological aspects 
(on this subject see Galatia, § 21) would show 
strange blindness to their highest significance. The 
writer of Galatians and Romans knows that ‘ all things 
are [his],’ and scruples not to use law as an illustration 
of the highest truth. To faithful Christians he says 
that the ‘ spirit of adoption ’ is possessed already 
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(Rom. 815), but the ‘inheritance’ is ‘according 
to promise’ (Gal. 329), and till the promise is fulfilled 
perfect happiness is impossible. Hence 4 adoption ’ 
itself can be described as something for which we ‘ wait'; 
it will be enjoyed when the 1 body,’ and with it the entire 
sympathising creation ( i.e ., the whole world apart from 
man), is ‘delivered from the bondage of corruption’ 
(Rom. 821 23). Thus the ‘ spirit of adoption ' resembles 
the ‘ spirit of bondage ’ in so far as it refers to the future, 
but differs from it in so far as its characteristic is, not 
fear, but sure confidence in God’s fatherly attitude 
towards us (Rom. 815). Those who are ‘under the 
law ’ are not properly ‘ sons,’ but ‘ servants ’ (Gal. 47/ ). 
It is true that in the context of this very passage (Gal. 
41-3) men in this position are likened to children under 
age ; but children under age are virtually servants, and 
so may in some sense be * redeemed. ’ The use of this 
term ‘redeem’ (i£ayopd<Tr}) in Gal. 45 (cp 313) has 

been illustrated by the Roman practice in adoption, 

which was virtually a sale by the natural father, and a 
buying out by the new father. Apart, however, from 
the question whether the Greek or the Roman type of 
adoption is implied, we must not press the preposition, 
considering the late Greek tendency to use verbs 

compounded with prepositions without increase of 
meaning. 1 The last passage (Eph. 15) is remark¬ 
able because ‘ adoption ’ there appears to be closely 
akin to moral and spiritual likeness to God; cp 

Jn. 112, where those who ‘ receive’ (i.e., believe on) the 
eternal word (i.e., virtually Jesus Christ) are said to 
have ‘ authority’ (i^ovaLav) given them ‘ to become sons 
of God.’ The next verse explains that such persons 
have been 4 begotten ’ (RV m £-), not in the natural way, but 
‘of God.’ The ‘adoption’ which is in the writer’s 
mind, though he does not use the term, is a recognition 
by God of a certain spiritual character in those who 
have 4 received ’ Christ, and this must also be the idea 
of vioOeaia in Eph. I5. 

We are a long way here from the vloOeo-ia of Rom. 94, where 
the ‘adoption’ is that referred to in Ex. 422, Hos. 11 1, etc. 
Still the insistence of Hosea on the moral conditions of Israel’s 
sonship (cp Lovingkindness) shows that the ‘adoption’ of 
Israel intended by the OT writers is really a recognition of a 
degree of likeness to God in the Israelitish people. We are 
also still separated by a considerable interval from the 
ecclesiastical use of vlodeaia recorded by Suicer (j.z/.). 
Hesychius, says this writer, defines the term thus, orav ns 
Oct'ov vlov \oLnf$dvr) t #ca! to ayiov j 3 a 7 m<rju,a. Photius, too 
(Ep. 97 , ad Basilium Macedonem), makes a strong appeal to 
Basilius in the name of their old friendship and various other 
still more sacred things, last among which is ‘ the bond by which 
the adoption of the fair boy (q rov acoAov 7 rcu 8 b? vioOecria) bound 
us together.’ The reference is to a child of Basilius whose 
sponsor Photius had been. vloOeaCa has become a synonym for 
baptism, for which we have a parallel in the phrase * the laver of 
regeneration ’ in Tit. 3 5 (RVmg.).] 

For the older literature see Ugolini, Thes. 30 ; Selden, Uxor 
Ebraica , 1673*, J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Rccht, II. ; Saal- 
schiitz, Mosaisches Recht, 725 ff. See also, 
15 . Literature, besides the archeological handbooks : W. R. 

Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia (’85), and ‘Animal Worship and Animal Tribes,’ etc., 
Journ. Phil., 9 7 sff *, Noldeke in ZD MG, 40 148 ff. ; Wilken, 
Das Matriarchat bei den alten Arabeim (’84); Chr. Stubbe, 
Die Ehe im A T (’86); Wellhausen, ‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ 
GGN 1893, p. 431 ff ; Benzinger, art. 1 Familie u. Ehe,' in 
PRE $); Simon, VEducation des Enfants chez les anciens 
Juifs (79); Strassburger, Gesch. d. Erziehung bei den 
Israeliten (’85). I. B., §§ 1-13, 15 ; T. K. C., § 14. 

FAN (rntD, mizreh , Is. 30 24 Jer. 157, cp ‘fanners’ 
Jer. 512 AV RV m s-; TTTyON Mt. 312 Lk. 317). See 
Agriculture, § 9. 

FARTHING (accapion, Mt. IO29 Lk. 126 [Amer. 
RV ‘penny’]; KOApANTHC, Mt. 526 Mk. 1242). See 
Money. 

FASTING, 2 FASTS. Fasting (DW, sum ; later 

1 Ramsay, Historical Commentary on the Galatians, 337*344. 

2 The fact that violent emotions such as anger, jealousy, or 
grief find one of their natural and appropriate expressions in 
abstinence from food (1 S. 17 20 34 1K.2I4/) need not be 
further dwelt on here. The present article deals with fasting in 
its religious aspects. 
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ri31\ * innah. ntyhef, see below, § 5), to the Hebrews, 

1 Duration meant * as amon g st other Orientals it 
- - , still means, total abstinence from meat 

0 as s. anc j drink. Such abstinence lasted as a 

rule from sunrise to sunset, when it ended in a meal 
(cp e.g. , Judg. 2O26 1 S. H24 2 S. 1 12 335). When a 
fast of more days than one is spoken of (1 S. 3113 ‘ seven 
days’ fast 1 ) the expression is to be understood in the 
sense that meat and drink were taken each day after 
sundown just as at present in the Mohammedan fast of 
Ramadan. If, as in Esther 4 16, a prolonged fast 
extending over a specified number of days and nights 
is spoken of, this is to be regarded as exceptional. 
The weakened form of fasting which consists in ab¬ 
stinence from certain kinds of food and drink appears 
only as a development of later Judaism. Of Daniel we 
are told (Dan. 102/) that he drank no wine, ate no 
flesh or dainty food, and abstained from anointing 
himself. It is a fast of this sort that we are to suppose 
in the case of Judith (Judith 86 ; see below, § 6). 

n . . . On the object of fasting the only express 

. rigina utterance Q f the OT occurs in 2 S. 12 22 : 
meaning. ‘ While the child was yet alive, 1. fasted and 
wept, for methought, Who knows whether Yahwe will not have 
compassion upon me, that the child may live? But now he is 
dead, why should I fast? Can 1 bring him back again? ’ 

David is here said to have fasted in order to raise 
Yahw&’s pity, and so make him inclined to listen to his 
prayer (see below, § 3). 

We may well doubt, however, whether we have here 
the original meaning of the act of fasting. For we 
could not thus explain how fasting became one of the 
most prevalent and widely diffused of mourning customs ; 
the passage merely suggests the uselessness of fasting 
as an element of mourning for the dead. It was well, 
therefore, to try another explanation, and that of 
Robertson Smith ( Rel. Sem.W 434) seems likely to be 
correct. This scholar points out that sacrifice, being 
essentially a sacrificial meal, needed to be carefully 
prepared for ; this preparation was obtained by fasting. 

In addition to numerous parallels for such a preparation, he 
notices the fact that abstinence, though in another direction, 
was certainly a preparative for eating of the consecrated bread 
and sacrificial food (1 S. 21 5 [6]_/I). This is of much weight. 
We must, it is true, concede that fasting is nowhere mentioned 
as one of the details of preparation for a sacrifice, or ‘ sanctifying 
oneself’ for a festal celebration. Rather is it represented every¬ 
where as a religious act of independent value. This, however, 
proves nothing against the possibility of such an origin of fast¬ 
ing ; it only shows that even in the earliest historical period the 
Hebrews had already lost this custom of fasting before sacrifice. 
And yet perhaps there may be a trace of the view of fasting 
which is here advocated in the reports in Exodus (34 28 [J]; cp 
Dt. 99) that Moses on Mount Sinai neither ate nor drank for 
forty days and after that received from God the tables of the 
law. Daniel, too, received his revelations after a long fast 
(Dan. 9 3 10 2 /.). 

The cases of Moses and Daniel prove that fasting 
was a means by which man was brought into such a 
condition that ij was possible for God to have com¬ 
munion with him. Perhaps also a similar thought 
underlies and has had an influence on the report that 
Elijah passed forty days and forty nights in Horeb 
without meat or drink (cp also the fasting of Jesus, 
Mt. 42). Fasting in mourning for the dead is sufficiently 
explained in the same way ; the funeral meal is in its 
origin not different from a sacrificial meal, except in the 
fact that the offering is in the former case made, not to 
Yahw6 but to the deceased. 

Fasting in sign of mourning finds express mention in the OT 
only twice; the men of Jabesh fast for Saul seven days (1 S. 
31 13 1 Ch. 10 12), and David and his people fast for Saul and 
Jonathan on the day of the arrival of the news of their death 
(2 S. 112). 2 S. 1221, however, warrants the conclusion that 

fasting in mourning was a pretty general custom ; David's 
courtiers wonder that the king ceases to fast after the death of 
bis child, since, in their view— i.e., according to ordinary custom 
—that was the very time when he ought to have fasted. 

The explanation of the origin of fasting now given 
comes nowhere clearly to light in the OT ; no con¬ 
sciousness of it remained, at least when the narratives 
came to be written. The custom itself, however, sur- 
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vived like so many other mourning usages (such as 
yr rending of the garments) as a universally 

. ' ew prevalent expression of sorrow. 

° ’ Fasting, therefore, is frequently mentioned in 

this connection (2 S. In/ 335 12 16 20 1K.2I27 Is. 58 $ Joel 
2 12/ Jonah 3 5/C Ezra 10 6 Neh. 9 i Dan. 9 3 Esther 4 3 1 Macc. 

3 47 Judith 413 86; cp Mourning Customs). 

As we have seen already, fasting gradually came to 
have a significance that raised it above all other 
mourning customs, being considered as a specially 
efficacious means of influencing the deity—a pain which 
man brought upon himself and which must awaken the 
divine pity. Thus it falls into the same category as 
sacrifice proper, which also in process of time came 
to be regarded as a surrender of property—a gift made 
to God (Jer. 14 12). The suppliant fasted in order to 
give special emphasis to his prayer. Of course it is 
always some impending or actually present calamity 
which is the occasion of the act ; there can be no 
fasting in times of prosperity, least of all on festivals 
(Judith 8 6). How deeply rooted was this conception of 
the purpose of fasting can be seen from 2 S. 12 i 6 /C, 
where David is represented as holding fasting to be 
useless except where it reinforces a prayer ; or from 
Is. 583 (post-exilic), where the people think that they 
have just cause for complaint because Yahw6 pays no 
heed to their fasting. 

In practice, of course, there were all kinds of 
n . occasions for fasting, and these remained 
4. Occasions ^ same though the frequency of fasting 
for fasting. varied (see belo b w) . 

(<z) Private .—Like David (2 S. 12 16 /!), the pious Israelite 
fasted when his friends were sick (Ps. 3513). Ahab fasted, and 
not in vain, when Elijah predicted his downfall (1 K. 2I27/I); 
Nehemiah bewails with fasting the sad condition of the Jews in 
Jerusalem (Neh. 1 4); Ezra and his companions, before their 
journey to Palestine, fast in order to secure the divine protection 
(EzraS 21), and Esther does the same before her perilous visit to 
the king (Esth. 4 16). 

(£) Public .—In cases of public danger or disaster, such as a 
plague of locusts (Joell 13/), or a reverse in war (Judg. 20 26 
2 Ch. 20 3 1 Macc. 347), the entire community or people fasted. 
It is true, the passages cited are all post-exilic; but such 
passages as 1 K. 21 9/C Is. 1 13^ (©), Jer .366 /C show that 
public fasts were known also in the older period (see below). 

The idea of exciting the compassion of Yah we by 
such self-mortification had at first, as we might expect, 

. . .a very realistic form. The deity, it was 
5. Spiritual bought, could not bear to look on while 
conception. ^ servant had suc h acute suffering ; 
he became a fellow-sufferer and was moved to com¬ 
passion. With the spiritualising of the conception of 
God there came a gradual refinement of this idea. 
Fasting was no longer a self-inflicted chastisement, but 
a humbling of oneself before God ; thus the act assumed 
a spiritual complexion. 

When this change of view came about, we know not; a 
notable saying in one of the Elijah-narratives marks it as 
already complete. ‘ Seest thou/ says Yahwfe to Elijah, ‘ how 
Ahab has humbled himself before me ? Because he has humbled 
himself before me, I will not bring the disaster in his days,’ etc. 
(1 K. 21 29; cp also Dt. 83). In this connection a heightened 
interest attaches to the remark that the ancient expression 
□IS, sum , after the exile is pushed into the background by 
another, not known to have been used in pre-exilic times 
V 2 ) nay, 'inndk nephes\ ‘to humble, or mortify oneself’ (f-f> 
Lev. 16 29 31 Nu. 29 7 Is. 58 3 5, and often, and, with the addition 
of 1 bassom , Ps. 35 13). The derivative rP 3 J?FI, ta'anlth , is 
a very frequent word for fasting in the post-biblical literature. 

All this makes it easy to understand the close relation 
of fasting and penitence. Great calamities were 
always regarded as manifestations of the divine anger, 
and supplication for their removal involved as a matter 
of course the penitent confession of guilt. In particular, 
general and public fasts must early have assumed the 
character of days of penitence. 

This seems to be the only satisfactory explanation of r K. 
21 gff., and may be safely assumed for the fast days of Jeremiah's 
time (Jer. 366 9). Fasting is expressly associated with a con¬ 
fession of sin in the following passages (post-exilic):—1 S. 7 6 


1 [According to Che. PsA^), ad loc ., D 133 is an interpolation 
suggested possibly by 69 10 [u].] 
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Neh. 9 1 Joel 2 i2/C; similarly the great day of atonement is at 
the same time a fast day (Lev. 16 29 31). 


It was in the period immediately before the exile that 
fasting began to acquire special importance. It was 
, , one of the expedients to which the 

, * , Jewish people resorted for averting the 

development. dreaded calamity . the opinion that it 

had any intrinsic value is combated by Jeremiah (Jer. 
14 12). The popular estimation of it went on increasing 
during and after the exile. This may be ascribed, 
partly at least, to a feeling of the need of religious 
exercises to take the place of the suspended temple 
services. The post-exilic differs from the pre-exilic 
period not only in the increased frequency of fasting, 
but still more in the adoption of this usage as one of 
those universally practised religious exercises which 
needed no extraordinary or specially definite occasion. 
This deprives fasting of much of its religious value. It 
becomes simply, at least in the eyes of the multitude, a 
meritorious work. Against this view the later prophets 
struggled (Is. 583/C Zech. 7 s/.); but in vain. The 
picture of Judith (84/:) fasting everyday ‘except the 
eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves of 
the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and 
joyful days of the house of Israel ’ shows us the ideal of 
piety prevalent in the later period. Fasting and prayer 
now becomes a constant combination of words (Judith 
4911 Tobitl 28 Ecclus. 3426 Lk. 237). The special 
days of the week devoted to public or private fasting 
were the second and the fifth (Monday and Thursday); 
very pious persons fasted on these days all the year 
through (Lk. 18 12 ; Taanith . 12 a). It was forbidden to 
fast on Sabbaths, new moons, and feast days (also on 
the eves ; see Judith 8 6, as above). Two degrees of 
fasting were distinguished. The less stringent form 
required abstinence from food and drink between 
sunrise and sunset ; in the stricter, the fast lasted 


twenty-four hours, and abstinence from washing, anoint¬ 
ing, sleep, and work, were added. 

Public fasting too became much more frequent in 
post-exilic times. During the exile had arisen the custom 
of observing four yearly fast-days to commemorate 
the calamities of Jerusalem. That of the fourth month 
had reference to the capture of the city by the Chaldaeans 
(Jer. 526 /.), that of the fifth to the destruction of the 
city and temple (Jer. 52 12 f .), that of the seventh to the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 41 1 ff. ), that of the tenth to 
the commencement of the siege (Jer. 524). These fast- 
days were not taken into the law, and disappeared after 
the time of Zechariah. They were revived after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; according to 
Dalman, however [PRFA^ 7 16/), in Palestine only the 
ninth of the fifth month (Ab) was observed in com¬ 
memoration of the destruction of Jerusalem first by the 
Chaldaeans and afterwards by the Romans, both of 
which events, according to Josephus (BJ vi. 58 ), happened 
on the same day of the year. In Babylonia the other # 
three anniversaries also were permanent public fast days. 
The law itself enjoins rigorous fasting for the great day 
of atonement only (see Atonement, Day of). On the 
(very late) fast of the thirteenth of Adar, which professed 
to commemorate the counsel of Haman that all the Jews 
should be put to death, see Purim. 

Over and above these regular public fasts it was 
competent for the community at any time of trouble or 
distress to enjoin a fast. Special public fasts of this 
kind were very common. Among such occasions one 
of the most frequent was the failure of the autumn rains. 

If by new moon of Chisleu no rain had fallen, three fast 
days were held ; if the drought still continued, the fasts 
were renewed and intensified. 


Keil, Handb. d. Bibl. Arch. 353/; Nowack, HA 2270; 
Benzinger, HA 165, 484, 477; art. ‘Fasten’ in Riehm’s HWB , 
and Buhl in PREfi) 5 768/C; Smend A T Rel. 
Literature. Gesch.P) 142, 319; WRS Rel. Sem.P) 433 f. 

Schurer, GJVP) 2 489/ ; Dalman, art. ‘Gottes- 
dienst, Synagogaler ’ in PREP) 7 16/ , 1. B. 
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PAT 

FAT (^ 30 )* Ex. 2913. See Food, § 10, Liver, 
Sacrifice.* 

FATE. See Fortune and Destiny. 

FATHER ( 3 X, etymology unknown ; n<\THp)* We 
shall treat this subject here only in so far as it can be 
treated independently of ' sonship ’ (see Son). The 
following are special uses of the term ‘ father. ’ 

(1) A title of respect, 1 S. 24 11 (David calls Saul ‘my father’). 

(2) A near or distant ancestor, e.g. y Gen. 28 13 (Abraham the 
1 father ’ of Jacob); Dt. 26 5 and Is. 43 27 (the patriarch Jacob); 
Mt. 3 g Jn. 8 56 (Abraham); Lk. 132 (David). So especially in 
the plural: Ex. 313 1 K. 8 21 Mt. 23 30 Jn. 4 20 6 31 1 Cor. 10 1. 
Cp WRS Kin. 117/ 

Usage naturally permitted the same word to be used 
of the ancestors of a tribe and of those of an individual, 
for the tribe was viewed as an organism (see Gene¬ 
alogies i., § 2 ; Government, § 2). For 4 father’s ’ or 
‘fathers’ house’ (2a rra, man irn). cp Family, § 2. 

(3) The reputed founder of a city, Gen. 33 19 1 Ch. 251/T 44 
etc.; or (4) of a guild or class of men, Gen. 4 20^ (5) An 

honorific title of priests, Judg. 17 10 ; or (6) prophets, 2 K. 2 12 

5 13 0 21 13 14 ;1 or (7) teachers, Mt. 23 ^(cp in later times, Abba 
Shaul, Abba Eleazar). (8) An official title of the chief adminis¬ 
trator or vizier, Gen. 45 8, 2 perhaps also Is. 22 21 (Duhm); cp 
( 5 ’s addition to Esth. 3 13, and the commentators on 1 Macc. 11 32. 

In Is. 9 s [ 6 ] *iy (see Abihud) we should perhaps 
read in 'nR, ‘glorious father’ ( i.e governor), parallel 
to n 5 !^ nir, ' prosperous prince ’ ; but (bintr) T3R 
‘ Mighty one (of Israel) ’ is much better (for details see 
Che. in Crit. Bib .). The difficulties of all the ordinary 
explanations of MT may be seen from the commentaries 
(e.g. , Del. and Duhm). 

(9) Applied to Yah we as the creator or producer of the people 
of Israel, of mankind in general, and of all natural phenomena, 
Dt. 326 Is. 63 16 648 [7] Mai. 2 10 Job 38 28. Tg. renders Is. 
63 16 64 7 paraphrastically, ‘ thou whose compassion for us is as 
great as that of a father for children.’ 

Note also the use of 6 irarrip, ' the Father,’ as a title 
of God in Acts I7 (6 Trarrjp alone), Mt. 11 27 2436 2819 
and |j passages, where 6 7 ra T'qp and 6 vl 6 s occur together ; 

6 7rar?)p = ABBA \q.v. ]. On the other NT phrases, ‘ my 
Father,’ ‘your Father,’ sometimes with the addition of 
4 who is in heaven,’ also ‘ our Father who is in heaven,’ 
and on the whole conception of 4 the heavenly Father,' 
see Dalman, Die IVorte Jesu, 1150-162. 

FATHOM (oppyiAl Acts 2728). See Weights 
and Measures. 

FATLING, an animal fattened for slaughter ; see 
Cattle, § 5. 

In EV it represents (1) o'rTQ. me him , Ps. 6615!, for which 
read D'K^D, so-Che. on Is. 5 17, SBOT ‘Isa.’ Heb. 83 ; (2) 
m^ri\ 2S. 613, etc., see Cattlk, § 2 ( 5 ), and cp 
Ezek. 343 RV ; (3) E’jDC'D* i S. 15 9, for which D'job.l* 
hasfrmenitn , should be read; see Dr. ad loc.\ 3 (4) crtrurTa, 
Mt. 22 4 = <rtrevra of LXX. 

FAUCHION (akinakhc), Judith 136 I69 AV, RV 
Scimitar. See Weapons. 

FAWN OEi?, Cant. 4 s 73 [4] RV) ; see Roe, 3. 

FEASTS 

Character (§ r). Minor feasts (§ 8). 

Earlier stages (§§ 2-5). Changes (§§ 9-12). 

Tone (§ 6 f.). _ Later additions (§ 13./T). 

Literature (§ 15). 

Amongst the ancient Hebrews, as amongst all other 
ancient peoples, there was no distinction between 
1 Their social re ^Si° us and seclda r feasts ; there was 
* character n ° ^ cast a sacrifice, and there 

was no sacrifice that was not a feast. 4 

1 Tg. substitutes ' 3 "] for ' 3 R where Israelites, and '*p where 
non-Israelites, are the speakers. 

2 Onk. renders Abrech (Gen. 41 43), ‘ father of the king.’ See, 
however, Joseph ii., § 6. 

3 EV might suggest the reading D'JDC'Z?, cp Neh. S 10. 

4 [‘Feast.’ For DnS (Eccles. 10 19 cp Dan 5 1), 

eopr^,etc., see Meals; for (cp 2Ch. 3022 Lam. 27), see 
Assembly, 2; and for in, see below, §§ 4, 6, 9, 11; cp 
Dance, § 3.] 


FEASTS 

Nor was there any sharp line of demarcation, as there 
is amongst modern nations, between social and religious 
life ; religious observances formed one department of 
social duty. A close bond of union and of intercourse, 
originally conceived as physical, connected the members 
of a clan with their god. If the clan was celebrating a 
joyful festival, their god must participate in it. For the 
Israelitish nomads in particular, no festival was complete 
without the eating of meat, whilst the slaughtering of an 
animal for food was always at the same time a sacrifice. 
On the other hand, a sacrifice in the most ancient 
periods had, as a rule, the character of a public feast. 
The deity stood in direct relation not so much to the 
individual man as to the clan or tribe as a whole. Ac¬ 
cordingly, sacrifice was originally an affair of the clan. 

Sacrifices offered by a private individual were the exception, 
and even in later times they betray something of the character 
of a public feast, inasmuch as the members of the same tribe 
were always welcome as guests. ‘ Even a privale offering was 
not complete without guests, and the surplus of sacrificial flesh 
was not sold but distributed with an open hand ’ (WRS Rel. 
Sem.V) 264). 

We find only a few traces in the OT of regularly 
recurring feasts celebrated by the Hebrews in their 
2 In the nomad * c state before the immigration into 
nomadic Canaan. The three g rea t annual feasts, so 
. important at a later date,—Massoth, Pente- 

® * cost, and the Feast of Tabernacles,—are the 
festivals of an agricultural people, which were first 
adopted by the Hebrews in Canaan. On the other 
hand, one portion of the Feast of Massoth—the Pass- 
over—goes back to the nomadic life of the Hebrews. 
Even Jewish tradition has preserved the correct view, 
that the foundation of the Passover is earlier than the 
Exodus—that even before Moses the Hebraic pastoral 
tribes were accustomed to celebrate a spring festival 
with offerings from their herds (Ex. 7 16 1024^, etc.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that the ancient Arabians 
also observed a similar festival in the spring. The old 
Hebrew feast, however, like that of the Arabians, had 
not the same meaning as the later Passover, which 
represented the offering of the tribute due to the deity 
from the herd. The peculiar ritual of the Passover 
points more particularly to the view that the feast, like 
all sacrifices, was originally intended, by means of the 
sacramental acts of eating the sacrificial meat and 
partaking of the blood of the victim, to strengthen the 
union of the members of the tribe both with each other 
and with the deity. In this way they thought to insure 
themselves against every harm and danger. Besides 
the feast of Passover, the festival of the New Moon 
also appears to go back to a period before the 
conquest of Canaan : it was originally simply astro¬ 
nomical and quite unconnected wilh agriculture. Its 
wide prevalence among the Semites, its great im¬ 
portance, and above all, its connection with the 
ancient family sacrifices (1 S. 20 s_^), speak for its high 
antiquity. The Sabbath, on the other hand, may very 
probably have had its origin in agriculture. A third 
feast, which the Hebrews may have brought over with 
them from their nomadic life, is the feast of sheep¬ 
shearing (1 S. 252 2 S. 13 23 ; cp Gen. 3812). See further, 
Passover, Pentecost, Sabbath, Tabernacles. 

The introduction of the worship of Yahw6 among all 
the Hebrew tribes, so far as we can judge from the 
3 After °^ dest sources, appears to have altered 
. . the character of these feasts only in so 
in far that they were now all celebrated 
* in honour of the common God Yahw£, 
and no longer of the several tribal deities. Very import¬ 
ant, on the other hand, were the alterations in these, as 
in other departments of religion, brought about by the 
settlement in the land of Canaan. Those feasts which 
were connected with pastoral life immediately fell very 
decidedly into the background. 

The feast of sheep-shearing, for example, was important only 
for those districts of the country in which the nature of the land 
made cattle-breeding play an important part— e.g. y in the S. of 
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Canaan. There it retained its position as a local feast down to 
the time of the kings (i S. 25 2 2 S. 13 23); but as early as the 
oldest legislation it was no longer reckoned as one of the universal 
feasts. The same thing seems to have happened in the case of 
the Passover. This feast also fell very decidedly into the 
background and was subordinated to the countryman’s spring- 
festival, the offering of the first-fruits of the harvest; and in the 
earliest legislation relating to feasts it is not counted as an 
independent feast at all (in Ex. 34 25 the name pSsah is a later 
insertion). Probably in particular districts, where there was 
little cattle-breeding, it fell out of observance entirely (cp 
2 K. 23 21 ff.). Where it was celebrated it coalesced more and 
more with the feast of the beginning of harvest, as might 
easily happen, since both harvests fell approximately about the 
same time. Lastly, the feast of the New Moon retained its 
high position among feasts in popular usage (1 S. 20 $ff. Am. 8 5 
Hos. 213 [11] Is. 1 13); but this feast also is entirely, and, it 
appears, purposely ignored in the legislation. 

When the Israelites became settled, the old feasts 


were displaced by a new cycle closely connected with 

_ agriculture. In the spring ‘when the 

4 . Become sickle is first t t0 the corn > ( Dt . 

agricultura . 169), the first-fruits of the new crop 
were offered at the feast of ‘ unleavened bread ’ ( hag 
ham-masffth , n'lJfan Jn). Seven weeks later the 1 feast of 
weeks’ or ‘harvest-feast’ (rriyzu? 2n, hag sdbu 'oth, or jn 
•Vspn. hag hak-kasir : Ex. 3422 23 16) marked the end 
of the harvest. Between these two feasts was contained 


a great seven-weeks’ harvest-festival (Is. 9 2 [3]). The 
end of the cycle of feasts in the autumn was marked 
by the feast of Tabernacles, termed in the old legislation 
' the feast of ingathering at the year’s end ’ jn, 

hag ha astph: Ex. 34 22 23 16). In the old law of 
feasts all three stood side by side as of equal 
authority and importance, all requiring a visit to the 
sanctuary. This can hardly have been the case in 
practice. At all events the historical books only testify 
to the autumn feast (Judg. 927 1S.I1/ 1 K. 1232 
638). It is called merely ‘the feast’ or ‘ the feast of 
Yahw&’ (jnn, hehag , or m.T Jn> hag Yahwk : 1 K. 82 
12 32 Judg. 21 19 Lev. 23 39 41 Ezek. 45 25 Neh. 8 14 
Zech. 14 16^*:). Its pre-eminence over the other 
feasts is easily intelligible: it was the concluding 
festival of thanksgiving for the whole of the harvest. 
The spring feasts, however, also came into existence 
fairly early, alongside of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
as is proved by the law and also by Isaiah (92 29 i 
etc.). The other feasts, as Wellhausen remarks 
(Prol.W 94), were celebrated only in local circles, at 
home and not at the famous sanctuaries. 

The harvest feasts were connected with the land of 


Canaan. Nothing exhibits more clearly than this fact 
the natural foundation of the ancient religious beliefs and 
observances of Israel. These feasts were connected, not 
with historical acts of deliverance by Yahwe, but with 
the products of the earth, which were Yahw&’s gifts. 
Hence it clearly follows that they cannot have had 
their origin with a nomadic people of the desert, 
but must have sprung up in the country itself. We 
shall not be wrong in assuming that they were originally 
Canaanite feasts, which in common with so many other 
portions of the Israelitish worship of Baal were sub¬ 
sequently transferred to Yahw£. 

There is direct evidence for the Canaanite origin of the 
autumn feast: every autumn the citizens of Shechein celebrated 
their feast of hillttlim (Judg. 927). The rites of this festival 
were in themselves neither gentile nor Israelitish: they only 
became one or the other when they were connected with a 
definite deity. The Canaanites regarded their god as lord of 
the country and the dispenser of its fruits, and accordingly gave 
him the tribute due therefrom. For the Israelites, Yahwe was 
the ‘ Baal ’ of Canaan, to whom they owed their country and all 
that it contained; accordingly they kept the feasts in his 
honour. 


The attitude of mind which dominated these agri¬ 
cultural festivals has thus already been indicated : the 
, festal gifts and sacrifices were the tribute 
’ . l .?^? owed and paid to the lord of the country, 
as n u e. R 0 b ertson Smith (Pel. Sem.W m ff. 244 
458 ff.) has conclusively proved that this was not the 
genuine Semitic conception of sacrifices and feasts. 
Nevertheless it was a conception that was continually 
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coming more and more into prominence. Even the 
old legislation extended the demand for tribute to the 
increase of the flock, and required that the first-born of 
cattle should be sacrificed on the eighth day after birth 
(Ex. 34 19 2229). Further, after this conception had 
once become prominent, the Passover also was conformed 
to it, although its peculiar ritual was entirely contrary 
thereto. In Ex. 11 and 12 the narrative of JE is based 
on the conception that Yahw& took the first-born of 
men and cattle among the Egyptians as a compensation, 
because Pharaoh had not allowed the Israelites to 
sacrifice the firstlings of their cattle due to Yahw6. 
Hence the conception of a tribute from the herd had 
already found its way into the feast in ancient 
times, and this modification of the old feast may 
have considerably aided its coalescence with the feast of 
Massoth. The firstlings of the flock corresponded to 
the first-fruits of the field ; the essence or foundation of 
either feast was now the same. Still it must be noticed, 
in contrast with the law in Deuteronomy, that the 
amount of the gifts was left to the freewill of the giver. 
Tithe was first required in Deuteronomy (cp Taxation ) ; 
before that nothing was specifically required except the 
firstborn. Further, in contrast to the festal ordinance 
of the Priestly Code, in ancient times and down to 
Deuteronomy the offerings and tributes coincide with 
each other. Nothing is said of any other offerings at 
the feasts except those which consisted of the tribute. 

Corresponding to this natural foundation of the whole 
religion, an entirely cheerful tone characterises all 
. the feasts. ‘ Thou shalt rejoice before 
. * eir Yah\v6’ is continually repeated in D. 
joyousness. The ma ± n f eature G f the festivals was 
unquestionably the joyous sacrificial meal; that this 
was not always particularly solemn is proved by Eli’s 
suspicion about Hannah (1 S. 1 14 cp Am. 28 Is. 287 /.). 
Dancing and processions also formed a not unimportant 
part of the festival, as is indicated by the name jn (hag) 
(see Dance, §§ 3, 5 f). At the autumn feast in the 
vineyards of Shiloh the young maidens performed 
choral dances (Judg. 21 19 ff. ). Nowhere else is it more 
clearly seen that the key-note of the piety of the earlier 
Israelites was a feeling of joyful security. The ancient 
Israelite was contented with his God, and knew that 
his God was contented with him. This was attested to 
him by the gifts of the field and of the flock, by the 
prosperity of the community. On the other hand, the 
misfortune of a single individual could not come into 
account when compared with the wellbeing of the 
community as a whole. Thus there could not have been 
any permanent feeling of a need for atonement—apart 
from exceptional manifestations of divine wrath in the 
shape of drought, pestilence, or other national calamities; 
much less could there have been room for regular 
festivals of atonement. 

The important part played by the feasts in the religion 
of ancient Israel is best seen from the representations of 
p. . Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. These 

7. Place in. p r0 ph e ts give the impression that the 
religious li e. ent j re re iigious observances of the 
nation were contained in these feasts. Special cases 
apart, the individual Israelite saved up his offering for 
these feasts (1 S. I3 21), ‘ satisfying the religious feelings 
in the interval by vows to be discharged when the 
festal season came round’ (Rel. SemA 2 ) 254). Were 
the feasts allowed to drop, the whole of the divine 
worship would fall with them ; this it is that gives 
the prophetic threat of exile its sting (Hos. 213 [n] 
ff. 9 1-6 Is. 329/.). On this account a high estimate 
must also be set upon the influence of these feasts 
on the religious and national development of the 
people. Such feasts were continually reviving not 
only the religious life but also, and at the same time, 
the national feeling. If the pilgrims from the different 
tribes coming in this way from far and near to a famous 
sanctuary found themselves united in common festal 
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rejoicings and common thanksgivings to Yahw6, these 
meetings must have continually given fresh strength 
to the feeling of unity, which in Israel rested mainly on 
the basis of the common religion. The feasts brought 
home to each man’s consciousness the fact that all 
Israel owed the produce of its land to one God. 
Besides this, various kinds of business and of trade no 
doubt attached themselves to these feasts (Dt. 33 i 8 _^), 
as was the case among the ancient Arabians. On the 
other hand it is most important to observe—and this 
makes a substantial difference between the early feasts 
and those of the period after the Exile—that in ancient 
times there is no one vast and united festal community 
that offers its common sacrifices, but the separate 
sacrificial communities, households and families, unite 
for the sacrificial meal (cp i S. 1 ). 

The three great annual festivals were not the only feasts of the 
ancient Israelites. Even the old law of feasts (Ex. 23 12) recog¬ 
nised the Sabbath as a day of rest from the busy 

8. Minor toil of the working days, and also as a day of glad 

feasts. an d joyful festivity (cp Hos. 213 [11] 2 K.423 
etc.). It has already been mentioned that the 
feast of the New Moon was celebrated universally, the passover 
and the feast of sheep-shearing in particular districts. A merely 
local importance also attached to the feast which the daughters 
of Israel celebrated in memory of Jephthah’s ill-fated daughter 
(Judg. 11 40), a festival the original significance of which is 
obscure (see Jephthah, § 6). The local cults up and down the 
country may have shown many instances of similar feasts 
celebrated in memory of some historical or legendary event. 

The introduction of Deuteronomy as the law of the 
state in the time of Josiah gave the impulse to a 

n . complete transformation of the ancient 

y. ueutero- feasts> The author of D himself( it is 

true, neither intended nor was conscious 
of any such revolution. His injunction to celebrate 
all feasts in Jerusalem is designed to effect an altera¬ 
tion only in form, leaving the substance of the feasts 
untouched. Apart from this one requirement, D’s 
attitude towards the ancient religious customs is 
throughout conservative. Like the old law of feasts, 
it ignores the new moon, and leaves the Sabbath 
what it had been hitherto, a day of rejoicing and 
gladness. Nor does it interfere with the three great 
feasts, at which all had to appear before Yahw6. 
Their connection with agriculture remains undis¬ 
turbed, except in the case of the feast of Passover 
(see below). On account of this connection also, 
no alteration was made in the manner of determin¬ 
ing the dates of the feasts (Dt. I6913) which had 
hitherto prevailed, though this was really demanded by 
their centralisation. The feast of weeks and the 
autumn feast continued to be as before the cheerful 
festivals, at which men ate and drank and made merry 
before Yahw6 (Dt. 12 i 8 1426 I61114 26 n). The 
celebration of the feast consisted, as hitherto, solely in 
the offering up of the first-fruits of the earth and the 
firstlings of the flock. D goes beyond the old legislation 
in fixing the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles to 
last for seven days, and Pentecost for one day: this 
however is hardly to be considered as an innovation, 
but rather as fixing the custom that had developed 
itself in the course of time. 

Nor is there any real innovation in the fact that D employs 
fresh names; besides Massdth it uses the designation Pesah 
(nDp, ptsah^ Dt. 16 \ff. 16); for the autumn feast it employs the 
designation hag hassukkoth, ni3Dn :n» ‘/east of tabernacles’ (Dt. 
1613^). The latter is to be traced simply to the old custom 
(Is. 1 8) of living out in the gardens and vineyards in huts made 
of boughs during the vintage and olive-gathering. In the 
spring feast, however, we meet for the first lime, at all events 
in D, the completed combination of the Passover and Massoth 
(16 1), but in all probability it had already by degrees become fully 
established as a religious custom (see above, § 5). The connection 
of this feast with the Exodus also, the most important alteration 
in D (see below), finds at least some countenance in the old 
tradition (Ex.1234 39) according to which the Israelites at their 
exodus had no time to provide themselves with provisions for 
the journey, but were obliged to take away the dough unleavened 
and to make themselves cakes of it. On the other hand, the 
loss of the ritual peculiar to the passover appears to be an 
innovation (Dt. 16 1 this it is to be explained as a necessary 
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consequence of Its being celebrated no longer at home but in 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Although D thus spared the ancient religious customs 
in as far as this could be done consistently with 

10 Further * ts ^ undamenta ^ idea of the centraliza- 

, 1, + „ tion of religious observances, it was 

P ’ eventually inevitable that this centraliza¬ 
tion should carry with it a train of consequences which 
the author of Deuteronomy had never thought of. 
The immediate result of the transference of the cultus 
to Jerusalem was the detachment of the feast from its 
natural basis. The common celebration of the feast on 
one day, which certainly was not originally required to 
be the same every year, severed its close connection 
with the harvest, since the latter in the various districts, 
differing so widely in climate, could not have been fixed 
in advance for one particular date. The ancient in¬ 
terpretation of the feast was gradually lost sight of by 
explanations (already begun in D) from historical events 
(above, § 9). ‘ History is not, like the harvest, an 

experience of the separate households, but rather an 
experience of the nation as a whole ’ (We. ProlA 4 ) 101 ). 
Further, if the feasts lost their individual character in 
this way, and gradually became days of commemoration 
of events in the religious history of the nation, there 
was no longer any reason for their retaining any peculiar 
ritual. The characteristic sacrifice of the firstlings, 
which moreover became impossible at the central 
sanctuary (as is already recognised in Dt. 14 24-26), 
came to be unnecessary, and could give place to the 
regular sacrificial service. With all this, and particularly 
with the decay of the old festival customs, disappeared 
also the old feeling in connection with them. 

To celebrate a feast at the beginning and the end of harvest 
at heme in the narrow circle of a sacrificial society, and there to 
eat the first-fruits before Yahwe, was a very different thing 
from the head of the family’s taking with him to Jerusalem the 
proper tribute in money or in kind, there to deliver it at the 
temple, or to barter it for the things necessary for a sacrificial 
meal—a proceeding that has to be permitted as early as D 
(Dt. 14 24-26). In Jerusalem a sacrificial meal properly so 
called was no longer possible ; only in the rarest cases could the 
pilgrim to a feast at Jerusalem have around him there his family, 
his relatives, and his friends, and all who formed the small 
religious society at home and at the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country (1 S. 1). He himself was completely lost in the vast 
national assembly of persons otherwise strangers to him. Thus 
the joyous character of the ancient nature-festival gave place 
to the seriousness suitable to days of commemoration of epochs 
in the religious history of the people, and nothing further 
prevented the attitude of mind that later dominated the whole 
divine service—penitent consciousness of sin—from making its 
way into the feast also. 

The legislation in P boldly carried out these con¬ 
sequences to their last results. The feasts were 
unalterably fixed by month and day 

Priestlv Law < Lev ' 23 5 ^ Nu - 28 />• The new 

rnestiy Law. moon> ^ a „ tfae feasts vvere thus 

regulated by reference to it, acquired a new importance, 
and was itself also accordingly adopted into the cycle 
of feasts (Nu. 28 n ff.\ The Sabbath rest, from being 
recreation after labour, became inactivity pure and 
simple, and thus from being a pleasure became an 
ascetic service (Ex. 1627^ 31 12^ etc., see Sabbath). 
The Exile more than anything else contributed to the 
increase of its importance ; after the sacrificial service 
had fallen out of use, the Sabbath and circumcision 
remained the two sole ' signs of the covenant ’ (Ex. 31 13 
cp Neh. 1030^). A further extension of the sabbatical 
scheme led to the institution of the sabbatical year and 
of the year of Jubilee, which must be held to have been 
purely theoretical developments of the idea of the 
Sabbath, quite incapable of realisation in practice. 
The transformation of nature-festivals into festivals of 
religious history had not yet been achieved in the case 
of the feast of Pentecost, which therefore, on this 
account, was treated as more or less of secondary 
importance ; only one day was given to it, whilst the 
Passover and the feast of Tabernacles had eight (Lev. 
23 16^ Nu. 2826 ff.\ The feast of Tabernacles was 
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now interpreted as commemorating the fact that the 
Israelites dwelt in tents in the wilderness ; there was no 
longer any word about the first-fruits of the harvest 
(Lev. 23 33 39 Num. 29 i 2 ). In the case of the 

Passover this tendency actually went so far that the 
festival came to be not merely the echo of a divine act 
of deliverance, but itself such an act; it was now 
explained as instituted before the Exodus in order that 
Yahw6 might spare the firstborn of the Israelites, not 
because he had spared them (Ex. 1 2 1-20). Finally, two 
new feast-days of purely ecclesiastical significance were 
introduced : the ecclesiastical new year and the feast of 
atonement on the 1st and 10th days respectively of the 
7th month, that is, immediately before the feast of 
Tabernacles. That these feasts, of so wholly different 
a character, should have been placed on a level with 
the others shows in a striking manner how completely 
the meaning of the old feasts had faded out of memory. 

It is easy to understand that the transformation of these 
haggim (dances) into feasts of atonement was never completely 
carried out, and therefore for the new and altered time a special 
feast of atonement came to be required. None the less the 
ritual of the several feasts betrays that all alike were reduced 
to the condition of purely ecclesiastical services. Only the 
Passover must, in accordance with its new interpretation, have 
the ancient rite of the sprinkling with blood restored to it (Ex. 
12 1 jf.\ however ill-suited to the new conditions. The ritual 
of the other feasts was perfectly uniform : a wearisome monotony 
of countless burnt-offerings and sin-offerings combined with 
Sabbath rest and vast gatherings at the sanctuary (Nu. 28 /.). 
Besides, these offerings are not, as formerly, voluntary gifts, 
but legally fixed dues paid by the community at large in which 
the individual has no direct share, but which are efficacious, 
ex ogere operato , as acts of the priest, for the benefit of the whole. 


12. Further 
modifications. 


So far as the old feasts had any further development 
at all in the later times after the Exile, this took place 
absolutely on the lines laid down by 
P. This is particularly obvious in the 
case of the Sabbath and of the feast of 
Pentecost. The idea of the Sabbath embodied in P 
became ever more predominant, and led to a number of 
statutory regulations, which prescribed down to the 
minutest detail what was to be done and what left undone 
on the Sabbath. Moreover, just as P had already 
transferred the idea of the Sabbath to the other feasts 
also, so strict Sabbath rest came more and more to be 
an essential part of all festivals. The feast of Pentecost 
became—after the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple—a feast of commemoration of the giving of the 
law on Sinai, thus completing the process of trans¬ 
formation of the nature-feasts that has been already 
indicated. In other respects the work of later Judaism 
was in the main confined to minute elaboration of the 
ritual of the feasts. In this respect alone did the law 
still admit (and require) any supplement. The rise of 
a double celebration of the principal feast-days (with 
the exception of the day of Atonement) among the 
Jews of the Diaspora, is characteristic of the spirit of 
legality that governed their celebration. Owing to the 
manner in which the new moon was fixed by direct 
observation (see New Moon), it was not possible to 
give the Jews of the Diaspora due notice beforehand of 
the dates of the feasts which were determined by it. On 
this account they celebrated the more important feasts 
twice over, in order that on one at all events of the 
two days the feast might be celebrated in common by 
all. The feast of the New Year (q.v.) could come 
to be celebrated twice over even in Jerusalem itself. 
In the case of Purim it might happen in the intercalary 
years that it had to be repeated in the second month 
Adar (Meg. I4 ; cp Purim). There could be no clearer 
proof of the importance now set upon the exact date of 
the celebration. 

To these ancient feasts, in the Maccabean period and 
10 xt e +' 1 l ater > were added the following 

13 y+t W i! StlValS new feasts: (1) the feast of Purim 
ot tne lYiacca- in commemoration of the abortive 
bean period. mach i nal j ons of Haman against the 
Jews of the Persian empire (Esth. 9 23-32: see Purim, and 


cp Esther, § 7) ; (2) the feast of the Dedication of the 
Temple (1 Macc. 459 Jo. IO22), in commemoration of 
the reconsecration of the temple by Judas the Maccabee 
(see Dedication, Feast of) ; (3) the feast of Nicanor 
( 1 Macc. 7 49 2 Macc. 1 5 36), celebrated on the 13 th of Adar 
to commemorate the victory of Judas the Maccabee over 
Nicanor (q.v. , 1) at Beth-horon in 161 b.c. This 
feast was still kept in the time of Josephus (Ant. xii. 10 5) ; 
later it passed completely into oblivion and the fast of 
Esther (iripR rnj:n) was transposed to its day (see 
Purim). (4) The feast of the Capture of the Citadel 
(1 Macc. 1850-52), instituted by Simon the Maccabee 
in memory of the recovery of the Akra, the Syrian 
citadel in Jerusalem, on the 23rd of Iyyar, 171 Sel. era 
(= May 142 B.c.). This feast is not mentioned by- 
Josephus ; apparently it had already been forgotten, 
(cp silence of Meg. Ta'dnlth). (5) The feast of the 
Wood-Bringing (ij rCsv ioprr}, Jos. BJ ii. 

176 ), according to Josephus celebrated on the 14th of 
Loos ( = the Jewish Ab : cp BJ ii. 17 7). The date of 
its origin is unknown. 

As early as Nehemiah are recorded regulations in reference 
to the deliveries of wood to be made by 1 the houses of our 
fathers'for the altar of burnt-offering (Neh. 10 34 13 31). In the 
Mishna nine days in the year are appointed for these deliveries 
of wood ; the chief day was the 15th of Ab, on which the priests 
and Levites brought their wood ; this seems to have given that day 
in some degree the character of a feast ( Ta'anith 4 5 ; see Schur. 
GVIP) 2 2o8(3) 260 f. [ET3252], and cp Canticles, § 8). 

(6) To the period subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem 
belongs the reintroduction of two fast days. Of the four fast 

... days which were observed during the Exile 

14 . Alter an d immediately after it (Zech. 735 819), 

destruction of those of the fourth and fifth months acquired 
Jerusalem. a new mean i n g‘ on the 17th of the fourth 
month the city was stormed by the Romans 
under Titus : in the fifth month, on the 10th day, according to 
Josephus (BJ \\. 45), or on the 9th, according to the Talmud, 
the Romans destroyed the temple. Both days were observed ; 
at a much later date the feast of the Rejoicing of the Law 
with feasting and mourning. 

(7) Lastly, there was instituted a ‘feast of rejoicing for the 
Law’ (minn nnDb 3n> hag simhatk hattorali). It was 
celebrated on the 23rd of Tishri, immediately after the eight 
days of the feast of Tabernacles. It is on the Sabhath after 
the feast of Tabernacles that the reading in the synagogue 
of the fifty-four great pdrashtm into which the Pentateuch is 
divided, begins. As for the antiquity of the feast, all that can 
be said is that the present cycle of pdrashtm was already an 
institution of very old standing in the first half of the eighth 
century (cp Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr ., 37). 

The foregoing sketch aims at giving a general picture of the 
character and development of the Hebrew feasts. For details, 
as to their ritual, reference must be made to the special articles : 
Atonement, Day of; Dedication, Feast of ; New Moon, 
New Year, Passover, Pentecost, Purim, Tabernacles, 
Sabbath. Cp also Hexateuch, §21 f. 

The most important recent works are : — We. ProlA 4 ) (95), 
82-117; Stade, GVI 1 (’87), 497^; Benzinger, HA (’94), 
464-478; Nowack, HA (’94), 2138-2037 
15 . Literature. Kue. Religion 0/ Israel ; WRS OTJC\ 
Buhl, art. ‘ Gottesdienstliche Zeiten im AT.’ 
in PRE ( 3 ) 7 19^, etc. These all accept the Grafian view of 
the post-exilic date of P. For the attitude of the opponents of 
this theory, who represent the traditional views, Oenler’s art. 

* Feste,' PREP) 4538 Jf.> and his Theol. d. AT , may be con¬ 
sulted ; also Green, The Hebrew Feasts in their relation to 
Recent Critical Hypotheses concerning the Pentateuch (’85). For 
further references see separate articles mentioned above, j. b. 

FELIX ( 4 >hAiI [Ti. WH]). Antonius Felix, of the 
court of Claudius, probably, like his brother Pallas, a 
freedman of Antonia (the mother of Claudius), succeeded 
Cumanus as procurator of Palestine (52-60 A. D.) j 1 see 
Israel, § 99. His whole career eminently befitted his 
origin and is thus tersely summed up by Tacitus (Hist. 
59): per omnetn saevi/iatn ac libidinem jus regiutn 
servili ingenio exercuit. It is a striking illustration of 
the importance of freedmen at the court of Claudius 
that besides obtaining the procuratorship he was actually 
thrice married into royal families. 2 His tenure of office 

1 On the dates see Chronology, § 66. According to Tacitus 
(Ann. 1254) Felix had been administering Samaria and Judjea 
whilst Cumanus was procurator of Galilee; see on this the 
literature cited by Schur. Hist. 2173, n. 14. 

2 Of his two wives who are known to us, one was a grand¬ 
daughter of Mark Antony and Cleopatra ; the other, D^usilla, 
was the daughter of Agrippa I. (see Herodian Family, 10). 
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was marked by interminable revolts and dissensions. 
The disturbances of the Zealots had been followed by 
the excesses of the Sicarii (see Zealot). Religious 
fanatics 1 not so impure in their deeds but more wicked 
in their intentions,’ fired by Messianic hopes and ex¬ 
pectations, were ruthlessly put to the sword. Of such 
was the Egyptian prophet of Acts 21 38 (see Jos. BJ 
li. 135 , Ant. xx. 86). The latter period of his pro¬ 
curators!) ip was marked by two prominent events at 
C/ESAREA [q.v ., 1). Paul, who had been accused 
of defiling the temple (Acts 21 28), and of preaching the 
resurrection from the dead [ib. 223 ff* \ cp 23 6£ 24 21), 
was sent hither for safety’s sake by Claudius Lysias, 
and was accused in the presence of Felix (Acts 24 ). 
One hesitates to estimate the character of Felix from 
account of the trial : v, 22 a is notably difficult, and 
it is not easy to decide whether the procurator already 
knew something of the teaching of Jesus, or whether 
he recognised the inner significance of Paul’s speech. 
It is probable that to Felix Paul was no more than one 
of the many fanatics who had arisen in the past years, 
and it agrees with the general tendency of Acts to infer 
that the writer’s aim was to indicate the neutral attitude 
of Rome to the new faith (cp Acts, § 5). 

At Caesarea, again, a conflict arose between the 
Jewish and the Syrian inhabitants respecting equality of 
civic privileges. Felix interposed on behalf of the latter 
and silenced the Jews by military force. Deputations 
were sent to Rome, one demanding a speedy settlement 
of the question, the other, from the Jews, denouncing 
the conduct of the procurator. Felix was recalled and 
his place taken by Festus [ q.v .]. Through the in¬ 
fluence of Pallas, Felix escaped punishment, and the 
Syrian party, |by bribing Nero’s secretary Beryllus, 1 
ensured the annulling of the privileges of the Jews of 
Caesarea. See Festus, and cp Schiir. Hist. 2174-183. 

s. a. c. 

FELLOE. 1. gabk, 25, 1 K. 7 3 3 RV, AV ‘nave’ ; 

Ezek. 1 18 10 12 RV«>k , . | EV * ring '; see Wheel, 1 (a). 2. kissuk, 
pB ; n, 1 K. 7 33t AV, RV ‘ spoke.’ 

FERRET. The Heb. dndkdh, Hp 5 X (Targ. XHDpX; 
cp Pesh. amaktha ), thus translated in Lev. II30J* AV, 
is in RV rendered ‘gecko,’ and from the context it 
certainly looks as if some kind of lizard were intended. 
€> BAFL , however, has /juryaXi] (a shrew mouse, Sorex ). 
The Rabbinical writers regard the animal as the hedge¬ 
hog ; but the latter is commonly taken to be the 
equivalent of the kippodh (see Bittern, § i). 

Six species of Gecko are described from Palestine, of which 
the Egyptian species Ptyodactylus tobatus is perhaps the most 
abundant. The peculiar conformation of their feet by means of 
which they are able to walk on walls and ceilings is well known. 
Geckos are commonly but erroneously regarded as poisonous. 
They are nocturnal in habit, concealing themselves during the 
day; and when more than one species lives in or around a house 
they keep separate and apart from one another. They utter 
curious clicking sounds, from which perhaps they derive their 
name. Cp Lizard. A. E. S. 

FERRY BOAT, but RV m &- Convoy (iTjnr), 2 S. 
19 18 [19]. Neither rendering is strictly justifiable. See 
Ford. 

FESTIVAL (Wisd. 15 12 RV m £- TT&NHrypiCMOC 
[BNAC]). On the subject of festivals generally see 
Feasts. 

‘ Closing festival ’ (© efoSiov) is the rendering of RVmg. for 
may, 'dsarah (see Assembly, i) in Lev. 23 36 Nu. 29 35 Neh. 8 18 
(feast of tabernacles), Dt. 168 (the passover), 2 Ch. 79 (dedica¬ 
tion of temple). For ‘festival robes’ (Is. 3 22 RV, nis*?nD> 
mahaldsoth ), cp Dress, § 8 (beg.), and see Mantle. 

FESTUS ( 4 >hctoc [Ti. WH]). Porcius Festus 
succeeded Felix as procurator of Palestine (60-62 
A. d. ). Since Josephus remarks on the contrast between 
him and his successor Albinus, we may assume that 

1 Jos. Ant . xx. 89 /SrjpuAAosfNiese), vulgo /Sovppos ; see Schiir. 
Hist. 2 184, n. 4. 
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there were no great blots on his character. Paul, who 
had been left in prison at Cresarea, was brought to 
judgment first before Festus, and then before Agrippa 
and Festus, and only on his appeal to Cmsar was sent 
to Italy (Acts 25 /); see Paul. The conflict, also 
at Csesarea, between the Jews and the Syrians, had been 
settled in favour of the latter (see Felix), and the 
hostile feeling thereby excited among the Jews was 
destined to play an important part in the disasters which 
began a few years later. The disturbed state of the 
popular mind still continued, and is reflected in the 
frequent troubles with the Sicarii (see Zealot). The 
only remaining incident of importance during the pro- 
curatorship of Festus concerns the quarrel between 
Agrippa II. and the priests of Jerusalem ; see Herodian 
Family, 8. 

On the date of the arrival of Festus, see Chronology, 
§ 65/; and on the discrepancies between Jos. Ant. xx. 8 /. and 
BJ. ii. 144, see Schur. Hist. 2185, n. 41. 

FETTERS (EV rendering of , k<fbhel\\r\ plu.], Ps. 
105 18; D’pi, zikkim , Job 368 ; DTtbm. n e hustdyim, 
Judg. I621, and neAH, Mk. 54). See Chains. 

FEVER (nrnp), Dt. 2822 (nypeToc, nypeccoo), 
Mt. 814/ Mk. I30/ Lk. 438/ Jn. 452 Acts 288 (plur.). 
See Diseases, 6, and cp Medicine. 

FIELD. 1. Sddek, rnfe* (Phoen. X>): (a) the 

land outside of towns (e.g ., Mic. 4 10) ; (b) tilled land 
as opposed to the desert (e.g ., Josh. 824); also (c) of 
special localities, e.g ., the fuller’s field (Is. 73 362); 
(d) hill - country, probably the old meaning of m& 
( =Ass. sadu )— see Judg. 5 18 Dt. 32 13 Jer. 173 18 14 
and especially Judg. 54 ' hill-country of Edom,’ Gen. 
3635 ' highland of Moab’; 2 S. 1 21 (|| Gilboa ; see 
Jasiiar, Book of, § 2). The transition to ‘country’ 
was easy, because the ancestors of the Hebrews and 
Assyrians came from a mountainous country. The 
character ( x ^') representing sadu in Assyrian can also 
be read maiu ‘country.’ See Peters, JBL, 1893, p. 54 
ff. ; Barth, Etyin. Stud. 66 ; Wi. AOF 192. 

2. n’tp’lt?, Xedemdth (once in sing. Is. 37 27 ; but see 2 K. 19 26), 
an imaginary word arising out of errors of the text. The fact, 
however, that it occurs in MT five times (not counting Is. 37 27) 
shows that scribes supposed such a word to exist. Dt. 3232 
‘ fields of Gomorrah (rj xArj/xarW clvtojv c k T. [BAFL] ; KArj/xaTtV 
also in Is. 18 5); 2 K. 234 (<raKrifjnaO [B], aaS. [A], tw e/u.7rupio>up 
TOU xei/xappou [L]) ', Is. 168 (ra 7reSta [BRAQT], Aq. apoupat, 
Sym. K\rjfjiaTa, Theod. ay pot davarov [Q m £T-]); Hab. 3 17 (ra 
ireSta) ; Jer. 31 40 Kt. jYiDlb (see Kxdron i., § 2). For emenda¬ 
tions of some of these passages see Grape, 3. 

3. Heiknk , npVn, 2 S. 1430/: Am. 47 (cp mart np^n, 
helkatk hassadek , Gen. 33 19; [see no. 9 below], also the 
place-names Helkath, Helkath-hazzurim). ‘Portion’ in 
2 K. 9 10 36 f. ; ‘ plat ’ in 2 K. 9 26; ‘ wall ’ in 1 K. 21 23 (MT’s 
*?n, hcli should be pS*n, helek) Klo. emends into ‘ field.’ On p^n> 
helek , ‘field,’ see Ges.-Buhl, s.v., and cp Aceldama, § 1. 

4. 13 , bar, ‘open country,’Job 39 4, RV‘open field’; Dan. 
238, etc. (Aram.). 

5* D'2r> yegebhim [pi.], Jer. 39 rot (ufipeu/xara [Theod. 
in Q m S-]). Though supported by yogebhim, in Jer. 52 16 

2 K. 25 i2, the word does not seem to be quite correct. Probably 
we should read gannim , ‘gardens,’ and gdnenlm 

(a new verb, denow.), ‘gardeners.' 

6* He$, Ezek. 29 5, RV ‘earth.’ jhn and mjy (see 1) 

are equivalent (cp Gen. 1 24 with 3 1). 

In NT : 7. aypos = mb P ( a )‘, cp. (r)]. Cp ‘the lilies of the 
field,' Mt. 628 ; ‘the fields and villages,’ Mk. 636 ; ‘the potter’s 
field,’ Mt. 27 7. 

8. x^P a ) ' l°°k on the fields,’ Jn. 4 35 ; cp Lk. 12 16. x^P a ant * 
7roAts are often opposed in Polybius. 

9. x«Ptov, ‘an enclosed piece of ground’ (RV of Mt. Mk. 
mg.). Judas ‘purchased a field’— i.e., Aceldama [q.v ], Acts 
1 18/). In © x u> P LOV represents q-js, kSrent, ‘vineyard ’ (e.g ., 
1 Ch. 27 27, 2 Macc. 11 5 12 7 21 4 Macc. 1620), which illustrates 
Mt. 2636 Mk. 1432. In Jn. 4 s EV has ‘parcel of ground’ to 
produce a connection with Gen. 33 19 (AV ‘a parcel of a field/ 
RV ‘ the parcel of ground ’; see no. 3 above). Cp Gethsemane, 
§ 1. 

FIERY SERPENT (P|X>, sdrdph), Nu. 218 ; and 
FIERY FLYING SERPENT ( 5 )Bto Ppb, s. m‘'6pheph). 
Is. 1429. See Serpent, § 1 (9). 
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FIG TREE (Dt. 88 Judg. 9 io/ i IC. 425 [ 5 s], etc.) 
and FIG (Nu. 13 23 20 5 etc.) are both denoted by 
. . the same Heb. word tfcnah, rDNFl (pi. 

1 o?T^gn£Lh° n whereas Greek distinguishes 

them as cyKH and cyKON. Accord¬ 
ing to Lagarde ( Mittheil. 1 58-75), theSemitic name for the 
fig tree means properly the tree near which another is 
planted or to which another is joined. 1 

Lagarde contends that the tree’s oldest Semitic name was 
tin, and, discussing its modification into Heb. t<cndh , Aram. 
tittd , and Arab, tin, he argues that the initial t is the same as 
the preformative of 3 s. f. imperf., and hence that a derivation 
from a root is probable. This root, occurs frequently as a 
verb in Arahic with the meaning ‘it is time,’ ‘the time has 
come ’; and probably the original sense was that of ‘ bringing 
near’ or ‘joining.’ 

The name is explained by the practice of planting 
wild fig trees by the side of the cultivated trees, or of 
placing branches of the wild fig in flower upon the 
trees—a practice described by Aristotle [HA 632), Pliny 
[HN xv. 19 79), and others, and called by the Greeks 
ipivaafids and by the Latins caprijicatio . The wild fig, 
which does not itself produce an edible fruit, is useful 
as harbouring hymenopterous insects which migrate to 
the cultivated tree and enter the receptacles within the 
figs. The object is to carry the pollen to the female 
flowers; but the irritation produced by the gall-insects 
in attempting to deposit their eggs in them hastens the 
maturity of the fruit. Linnaeus rightly held that the 
fig has two sexes, the male being the ‘ caprifig' or wild 
fig, while the female is the cultivated fig. 

This view was opposed by Miquel (who held the two plants 
to be different species), and by Gasparrini (who made them 
different genera). Graf zu Solms-Laubach maintained that the 
‘ caprifig ’ was the wild stock from which the cultivated fig had 
developed. Fritz Muller reasserted the opinion of Linnaeus, and 
Solms-Laubach made a journey to Java to re-examine the 
question in the genus Ficus generally, and as a result gave his 
adhesion to the Linnaean view. The ‘ caprifig' produces in its 
receptacles ‘ gallflowers ’ — i.e ., female flowers which have become 
the nidus of the insects. Certainly, from early times the Hebrews 
seem to have known the process of artificial stimulation as 
applied to figs (Am. 7 14, see below). 

Dioecious plants occasionally revert functionally; possibly 
we have an instance of this in the barren fig-tree (Lk. xiii. 6-9). 
There is reason to think that the normal ‘fruit-bearing’ fig may 
sometimes revert to the caprifig condition. In that case its 
‘ figs ’ would not swell but would drop off early and (apparently) 
immature. Any one visiting such a tree would be disappointed 
(see, however, below, § 5). 2 

Lagarde maintains, moreover, that the name is not 
one of those which from the first belonged to all the 

2 Oris-inal Semitic languages—in other words, that 

* home tbe was P robab] y unknown to the 

Semites in their original home. ' The same 
•conclusion had, on quite different grounds, been reached 
by Guidi (Della sedeprimitiva deipopoli Semitici, 35/.), 
and is generally accepted. 3 

On somewhat doubtful philological grounds, Lagarde argues 
that the name was borrowed alike by Heb., Aram., and classical 
Arab, from the dialect of the clan Bahra, who had their original 
home ip SE. Arabia. However, as Hal6vy shows {Mel. Crit. 
200), almost equally good reasons could be given for holding 
the word to be originally Hebrew or Aramaic. Although it 
must be admitted that Lagarde’s argument is weakened by 
baseless philological assumptions, 4 his etymology has fair prob- 
abilityj and if accepted throws an interesting light on the great 
antiquity of the art of fig cultivation. 

The original home of the fig is said by De Candolle 
( Orig ., 238) to have been the Southern Mediterranean 
shore, westwards from Syria. Thence the fig spread 
northwards and eastwards. Like the vine and olive, it 
must have been long an inhabitant of Palestine ; we see 
this especially in such early references as Judg. 9 10 

1 Tin having the same relation to HJN as has to .133 
(though this latter etymology is doubtful). 

2 The point is elaborately discussed in the Gardeners Chronicle 
for July 7, 1883 (p. 22 f.') hy W. B. Hemsley, F.R.S. 

3 Guidi holds that Arabic probably borrowed the word from 
Aramaic. 

4 See D. H. Muller in TVZKM 1 26. Lagarde holds, for in¬ 
stance, that original t in Arab, must answer to original th in 
Aram, and sh in Heb., whereas there are undoubted instances of 
t remaining all through. 


Mic. 44. At the present day it is found wild in all parts 
of the country (Tristram, NHB 351). 

Guidi ( Della sede, 35) cites a passage from an Arabic 
poet in which, as in the parable of Jotham (Judg. 9 ), the 

3 Culture °^ ve ’ tbe anc * tbe vine as typical of 
* cultivated trees are opposed to the bramble. 
The fact that these three can be traced so far back in 
Hebrew literature is interesting for the history of fruit 
culture; and it is specially significant that the old 
phrase for possession of a country was that ‘ every man 
should sit under his own vine and fig-tree.' The 
medicinal use of the n 1 ?^, d e bhelah , or cake of figs, 
as a poultice (Is. 38 21 2 K. 20 7) is known both to 
classical (Pliny, HN xxiii. 7 122) and to Arabic writers 
(Di. ad loc. ). 

The meaning of the expression o'DptJ boles 

Hkmim , in Amos ( 7 14) is still uncertain. The verb 
D*?3 does not occur elsewhere in Hebrew or in any 
other Semitic language ((S kvL^ojv, Aq. ipevvQv, Sym. 

Theod. x a P^ a<Tll0V ) 1 but balas is a common name 
of the fig in Arabic and ^Ethiopic and is held by 
Lagarde [Mittheil., l.c.) to be the oldest Semitic name 
for the fruit, though even he thinks it may have been 
originally borrowed, perhaps from an Indian source. 
This being so, the reference is most probably to the 
cultivation of sycomore figs (the fruit of Ficus Syco- 
morus) by incisions made in the immature fruit. See 
also Sycomore. 

The early unripe fruits which first appear on the fig tree in 
spring are in Cant. 213 denoted by C'jfij 1 P a £&* m > where 
0 bkac has o\vv 9 ovs, a word which occurs once in the NT 
(Rev. 6 13). Fijj in Ar. may denote any kind of immature fruit; 
Syr. Paggd or pdgd (see Bethfhage) is the unripe fig. So 
oAvi/0os is explained by Hesychius as to /aij nena^evov <tvkov. 
On the other hand, the early ripe fig, which was (and is) 
highly esteemed on account both of its peculiarly fine flavour 
and of its early appearance, is denoted by rn!33> bikkurah 
(Is. 28 4 Jer. 24 2 Hos. 9 10 Mic. 7 it). 

The use of ‘ fig leaves ’ to make * aprons' in Gen. 37 
has given rise to unnecessary difficulty, on the ground 

G 3 °f the softness of the leaves and the difficulty 
7 ‘ of sewing them together into a continuous 
covering. Lagarde, who justly remarks that the 
mention of fig leaves must have been an element in 
the original form of the story, 2 has discovered for them 
an allegorical and religious meaning which would (as 
Dillmann remarks) have done honour to Philo. Celsius, 
Gesenius, Knobel, and others suppose that the banana 
or Musa is referred to, as this plant is called a fig by 
the natives of Malabar ; it is urged that its leaves, 
which may be ten feet long, would provide an effective 
covering. It is quite inadmissible, however, to suppose 
that the Hebrew narrator had a Malayan plant in his 
mind ; the banana was not known to the Egyptians, 
and its introduction into India (whence it was 
known to the Greeks and Arabs) was more recent 
(cp De Candolle, l.c. 245). Though later this plant 
became somehow associated with the Eden narrative 
(witness Linnaeus’s name for it, Musa paradisiaca) 
there is no ground for supposing that njxn could have 
its meaning extended to cover a plant totally different 
from the fig. Probably the use of fig leaves seemed 
natural because these are among the largest to be 
found on any Palestinian tree. N. M. — w. T. T. -D. 

The NT references to the fig tree are of great interest. 
When Jesus, according to the Fourth Gospel, speaks of 
•prm having seen Nathanael ‘ under the fig tree' 
' (Jn. 1 48 50), it is natural to think, in the first 
instance, of some prominent fig tree such as those which 
in Palestine often overshadow the wells beside which 
travellers halt, e.g ., 'Ain et-Tin, by Khan Minyeh (see, 
however, Nathanael). No tree is so widely spread 
in Syria and Palestine as the fig tree. Hence we cannot 

1 The Arab, verb corresponding to 333 signifies ‘to spread 
apart (the feet) ’ and hence ‘ to hasten.’ 

2 Hehn (. Kulturpjlanzen u. Hausthiere$ ), 96) brings it into 
connection with the Ficus ruminalis of Roman legend ; but 
little can be made of such a comparison. 
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be surprised that on two recorded occasions Jesus drew 
a parable from it— (a) Mt. 2432-35 Mk. 13 28-32 Lk. 
21 29-33 ; ( b ) Lk. 136-9. The letter of these parables is 
clear ; the briefest reference to it is sufficient, (a) The 
fig tree is one of the first trees to shoot, though the time 
of its coming into leaf varies according to the situation, 
and when the leaves appear there must already be 
immature fruit, and summer cannot be far off. (b) A 
fig tree that had borne no fruit for three years would 
seem to its owner (destitute of the practical knowledge- 
of a gardener) to be useless, or even worse than useless. 
He would therefore at once cut it down, unless his 
gardener could persuade him that cultural treatment 
would be likely to restore the tree to normal fruit¬ 
bearing. The application of the parables is equally 
unmistakable. The first has reference to the speedy 
advent of the Messiah in glory; the second to the 
danger of destruction for the Jewish people. 

A great difficulty, however, remains, and we must be 
careful to meet it in an unprejudiced spirit. There 
is a well-known story (Mt. 21 17-22 Mk. 11 12-14 20-23) 
placed immediately after the triumphal entry into Jeru¬ 
salem, which irresistibly reminds us of the second 
of these parables. Is the association of ideas purely 
accidental, or does it point to some misunderstanding 
on the part of Mt. and Mk. ? The improb¬ 

abilities of the story are obvious, and cannot be explained 
away. Jesus, being hungry, came to a fig tree near 
Bethany, just before the passover, before the season for 
figs had come, and finding only leaves, cursed the tree, 
which immediately ( 7 rapaxpVf ia ) withered away (Mt.), 
or at any rate was seen to be withered on the following 
morning (Mk.). With this act, Jesus, according to the 
evangelists, connected an exhortation to the disciples to 
have faith in God, since even mountains (a proverbial 
expression) may be moved by prayer. 

One inaccuracy in the report is too plain to be over¬ 
looked. Any exhortation which Jesus may have con¬ 
nected with this action must have related to the fate of 
the Jewish people, of which the fig tree is an image (Joel 
17); the saying on faith is indeed genuine, but has 
received a wrong setting. Passing to the story itself, 
we cannot help being surprised at the curse ascribed to 
Jesus, for which there is no parallel in his life, and 
which, if interpreted symbolically, is diametrically 
opposed to the statement in Mt.2i.41 Mk. I29. 1 This 
is the first difficulty. The second may be best expressed 
in the words of Augustine, ‘ Quid arbor fecerat fructum 
non afferendo? Quae culpa arboris infecunditas ?’ 2 
What was the offence of the fig tree? Was it the not 
having preserved one or two figs from the last season ? 
Or was it the not having produced one or two precocious 
figs before the time ? Neither alternative appears 
reasonable, nor is it at all natural to suppose—as a 
last expedient—that what Jesus required was green, 
unripe fruit. 3 Surely there is a better explanation, 

and a slight acquaintance with human nature will show 
how reasonable it is. Parables and history are easily 
confounded, so that even Sir Philip Sidney speaks with 
mild surprise of theologians of his time who denied the 
historicity of the parable of the good Samaritan. In 
just the same way some early Christian must have 
misunderstood the parable preserved in Lk. 136-9, and 
transformed it into a narrative of an act of Jesus, giving 
the circumstances a somewhat different form in order to 
bring the story as near as possible to the death of Jesus, 
but forgetting (see below) that the passover season was 
not the time for figs. 

It is a confirmation of this view that neither Mt. nor 
Mk. gives the parable in question, though they do 

1 The anger of Jesus is not with Israel, but with its rulers. 

2 Semi. 983 (Trench, Miracles , 445 n.). 

3 So Post, Hastings, DB 2 6 a . Weiss ( Leben Jesu , 2451) is 
singularly meagre, and thinks it enough to suggest that the 
action ascribed to Jesus was analogous to symbolic actions of 
the old prophets (cp 2 K. 221). He does not, however, quote 
a parallel. 
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record a parable of a vineyard (Mt. 21 33-46 Mk. 12 1-12)' 
which is similar in it? tendency, though it docs not 
represent the vineyard as destroyed. It may be added 
that by giving up this difficult story we can the better 
appreciate the husbandman’s loving intercession for the 
symbolic fig tree in the parable. It is not merely the 
accuracy of a detail in a narrative—it is the consistency of 
the character of the Saviour himself—that is in question. 

The chapter on the withering of the fruitless fig tree in 
Trench’s Miracles may still be read with profit for its subtlety 
and the abundance of its exegetical information. We learn there 
that D. Heinsius proposed to read (Mk. 11 13) ov yap f)v xaipo? 
avKOiv, ‘for where he was [in Judaea], it was the season of figs.’ 
Trench also refers to the reading (adopted by Ti. and WH) b yap 
Kaip'os ovk <rvK(ov (instead of ov yap 3)v xaipo? crvxajv), which, 
though very well attested, is not probable. The truth probably 
is that the words are a comment of an early reader which has 
made its way into the text (so first Toup). 

N. M.—W. T. T.-D., §§ 1-4 ; T. K. C., § 5. 

FIGURED STONE (IV 3 DD), Lev. 26 1 AV m s- and 
RV. See Idol, § i (/.). 

FILIGREE WORK (Wlsbp, Prov. 25 n AV 

‘pictures,’ RV ‘baskets’; cp Nu. 33 52 Lev. 26 1 
Ezek. 812). See Baskets and cp Idol, § 1 (/.) 

FILLET in the AV occurs only as a technical term 
in architecture to render airii (J er * 52 21), hdsiikim t 

etc., for which see Pillar. On the use of ‘fillets' for the 
purpose of binding the hair, see Chaplet, Diadejvi, Turban, 
§ 1. 

FINE (BOJf, 2 K. 23 33 RV m e-; cp 2 Ch. 36 3 ; see 

Tribute). On pecuniary fines or compensations for injuries 
(Ex. 2I22 Dt. 22 ig Ezra726 [‘confiscation of goods’ = i Esd. 
8 24 ‘ penalty of money ’; cp i Esd. 632 ‘ all his goods seized for 
the king’ = Ezra611 ‘let his house be made a dunghill’]), see 
Law and Justice. 

FINGER (as a measure of length, Jer. 52 21, P 2 VN). 
See Weights and Measures. 


FIR, FIR-TREE, RV m *r- Cypress (DTO, 2S.65 

1 K. 5 8 10 [22 24] 6 15 34, etc.). 

B*ro$ y which once (Cant. 117) occurs in an Aramaised form as 
n'T3, is also found in Assyrian ( burd.su ) and Syriac ( btrotha ), 
1 Wnm and has probably passed through Phoenician 
1. name. j nto Q ree k as / 3 pa 0 v, and into Latin as bratus. 

The ancient interpretations are very varied. 

Thus © has Kvirapiaaos six times; ttcvky) or tt€vklvo<: five times ; 
xe'Spov or xeSpivos, apxeuflov [A] or apKevdtvos, and ttItvs, each 
twice ; and thrice an indeterminate rendering. Pesh. also is 
not altogether consistent, but generally renders shanvaina — i.e., 
‘cypress’; whereas in Vg. the rendering abies greatly pre¬ 
ponderates. Again, some Jewish authorities, as Maimomdes 
and £imhi, are quoted in favour of the ‘ box' (Cels. 1 76^). 
See Box Tree. 


The OT references show that the b e ?ds was a 
characteristic forest tree of large stature and spreading 
nqi boughs (2K. 1923 Ezek. 31 8), evergreen 
2. UI (Hos. 148 [9]), a chief element in the 
references. ! gloryof iXnon' (Is. 60 , 3 ; cp 41 > 9 
55i3), and specially associated with the cedar (Ps. 
104 i 7 Is. 148 Zech. 11 2). Its timber ranked with that 
of the cedar as the best that could be employed in the 
building of houses and of ships (1 K. 5 810 [22 24] 61534 
9 11 Cant. I17 Ezek. 27 s)- 

Clearly then b'rof is one of the large conifers—prob¬ 
ably either (1) the cypress, or (2) the fir or pine. 

(1) The meaning ‘cypress’ has been 
3 . Iaentinca- acce p tec j by most modern authorities, and 
turns. might be regarded as established, were it 
proved that the equivalent in Phoenician meant the 
cypress. This is assumed, however, rather than proved 
in most cases— e.g. in the argument of Baudissin (Stud. 
2192-198; cp Hal. MH. Crii. 30). 

Even if it be granted that the representation on Phoenician 
coins and other monuments can be identified as the cypress and 
distinguished from other conifers (which in some cases Baudissin 
allows to be doubtful), the association of the tree with any 
particular deity such as the pypovO or the fipa$v of Philo 
Byblius is evidently precarious (cp Bel. SetnA 2 ) 206 /.), and still 
more so is the inference that these Phoenician names denote the 
cypress. The identification is possibly better supported (Ges. 
Thes.) by the fact that in Gk. fipaQv (Diosc. 1 104) and in Lat. 
bratus (PI. HN xii. 17 78 xxiv. 11102) denoted the savin (, Juni - 
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perus Sabina , L.), of which one sort, according to Pliny, 
resembles a cypress; but even this is not much to build on. 
Moreover, whilst the ancients are known to have highly prized 
cypress wood for its durability and its usefulness in building 
houses and ships (Bliimner, Technol. bei Griechen u. Rtimcm , 
2257 _^), almost equal praise is bestowed by them on the fir 
and pine in these respects (ib. 283^). 

(2) More decisive arguments in favour of the Jir are 
those adduced by Robertson Smith ( ProphS 2 ) 413/.). 

‘(i)Ebusus, the modern Iviza, is, according to the coins, 
DtJ'3 , N = D'tI”n3 and what this means appears from the Gk. 
lliTuouo-ai (see Schroder, PhSn. Sf>r. 99). (2) The faros is, 

according to the OT, the characteristic tree of Lebanon along 
with the cedar. Now the cypress is (at any rate at present) not 
indigenous on Lebanon, but a species of Abies is very 
characteristic of these mountains, and to judge from its present 
frequency, must have always been a prominent feature in the 
forests.’ 

Doubt may indeed remain whether farol is a fir or a 
pine, 1 since, as Tristram tells us (NHB 353), the 
Aleppo pine is one of the most characteristic trees 
of Lower Lebanon, whilst Pinus maritima occurs 
occasionally on the coast and in the sandy plains. 

In some passages the occurrence of irna may be due 
to transcriptional error ; in others it should possibly be 
restored. 

(1) In 2S. 65 we have the strange phrase ‘playing before 
Yahwe on all kinds of fir wood, and on harps, etc.’ The parallel 
passage, however (‘ wilh all their might, and with 
4. Doubtful songs, and with harps, T Ch. 13 8), supplies a better 
passages, reading (most after We., so © ej/ icrxvi). (2) The 
phrase D’shian in the battle-picture of 

Nah. 23[4] will hardly bear to be rendered ‘the spears are 
shaken terribly’ (RV). £> has oi iirTrets QopvfSr\Qr)crovTai.~ 

?*?n 3 J D'CHEH (Che.), though We. keeps the air. Aey. iVinri, 
and renders the clause ‘ the horses prance.’ (3) In Ps. 72 16, for 
C*yy C'm i?i 03 , ‘ on the top of the mountains shall it (the corn ?) 
make a rushing noise,’ Che. ( PsA 2 )) reads Ch"D3, 

* like the pine of the mountains let it (justice) strike root.’ 

N. M. 


FIRE (C’N, TIN ; nyp)- No material phenomenon 
seemed to primitive man to be so plainly divine as fire 
1 OT (ep Tylor, Prim. Cult. 2251 /). 

rrmrentioni There was a flamin & sword at the 

™ * gate of Paradise (see Cherub, § 7), and 

in the storm, flashes of divine fire ('fire of God/ 
2 K. I12 Job 1 16) still lightened the world, betokening 
the passage of the divinity (Hab. 3 n Ps. 77 18 [19]). 
It was also believed that in the olden time no human 
hand lighted the sacrificial flame, but fire from a well- 
pleased God (see Judg. 6 21 1 K. 18 24 38, and cp 
Sacrifice). 

(b) Not only, then, did fire become an essential element 
in the ritual (see Incense, §§ i, 8, Sacrifice, and cp 
Altar), and in imaginative descriptions of theophanies 
(see Bush, § 2; Theophany, § 5), but also a conception 
of God’s nature was derived, partly at least, from the 
characteristics of fire. * Yahwfc is a devouring fire ’ to 
those who provoke him (see Dt. 424 93 3222 Is. 30 27 
Mt. 3 xi Heb. 1229); he is a cheering light to those 
who obey him (Ps. 46 [7] 27 1 Is. 2 s). These two 
manward aspects of God’s nature are combined in 
Is. 10 17, ' The light of Israel shall be for a fire, and his 
Holy One for a flame.’ 

(c) From the parallelism of the two expressions 
' light' and 1 Holy One ’ we see that the appearance 
of ' fire ’ or ‘ light ’ is the outward manifestation of 
the divine ‘holiness’ (cp Clean, § 1). To those 
who are not * holy ’ the sense of God’s nearness 
must be oppressive. When he approaches for judg¬ 
ment, sueh persons (who have hitherto been practically 
atheists) realise what he is, and exclaim, 'Who can 
dwell safely in the neighbourhood of the avenging God ? ' 

Such at least is the usual interpretation of that remarkable 
passage Is. 33 14. Prof. Skinnec, for instance, remarks, ' The 
word “dwell” means strictly “sojourn as a protected guest,” 
and is the same as that used in Ps. 15 1.' 


No one, however, has been able to make the phrase 
n^DK un to*? nr 'D. ‘ Who shall sojourn to us devouring 
1 Unless it were sufficiently general to include both. 


fire’ (so it is literally) appear quite natural as Hebrew. 
The whole passage is so striking that even a faint gleam 
of fresh light may be welcome. In accordance with 
the newer style of textual criticism, which recognises 
the imperfections of MT more fully than used to be 
possible, we should most probably (with SPOT ■ Isa.’ 
Heb., 196) restore the original text thus, 

‘Who will rebuke for us (U*? "Tr 'D) the devouring fire? 

Who will rebuke for us the everlasting burnings?’ 

To rebuke is to 'curb, quell,’ or (when used of God) 
to ‘annihilate’ by an angry word; cp Ps. 106 9, 'He 
rebuked the Red Sea, and it dried up.’ 

Another difficulty, however, remains; and glad as one would 
be to recommend some explanation with confidence, it is not 
possible to do so. There are two current explanations. 

(1) Comparing the description of the bush which burned and 
yet was not consumed (Ex. 32), some critics understand ‘ever¬ 
lasting’ as equivalent to ‘ divine,'divine fire being necessarily 
eternal. This is plausible/ and with a different context would 
be admissible. Here, however, we require a word which speaks 
for itself without exegetical subtlety. Besides, if ‘ rebuke ’ is 
right, ‘divine’ must of course be wrong. 

(2) * Everlasting' might, it is said, mean ‘continual.’ This 

view, however, seems to confound 'Siam wilh tteqah 
(see Eternal), and is rightly rejected by Kittel in his revision 
of Dillmann’s commentary. Perhaps we should correct cS’T 
into ‘peoples.’ It is no ordinary siege of Jerusalem 

that Is. 33 presupposes, but a judgment upon the nations 
which will assemble (the later prophets say) to besiege Jerusalem 
at the close of the present age. Hence in v. 12 we read, ‘And 
the peoples will become burned to lime : like thorns cut off, 
which are kindled with fire.’ Where this fire comes from we 
learn from a neighbouring prophecy : it comes from Yahwe, 
‘who has a fire in Zion, and a furnace 2 in Jerusalem ’ (31 g). 
It is not the usual word for ‘ fire ’; the word ’ur was, according 
to some critics , 3 selected to suggest Ariel (‘ Altar-hearth ’), the 
name given by Isaiah to Jerusalem in 29 1; see Ariel, 2. * The 

fire is evidently that of the altar, not, however, of the visible 
but of the invisible altar, which Isaiah knows from his vision 
(chap. 6 ) to be really existent in the sanctuary ’ (SBOT ' Isa.’ 154). 

Fire, however, was not merely a destroying agent. 

(a) In the hand of a refiner it separated the pure 

2 Refining meta ^ fr° m t ^ le dross—a type of God's 

influence P uri fy in g judgments. It is said indeed 

onee that the effect was not produced in 
the ease of Israel; affliction brought no noble elements 
into view:— 

‘Surely, I have refined thee, but without gain of silver; I 
have tried thee in the furnace in vain ’ 4 (Is. 48 10, SPOT). 
However, the writer of these words is hardly the Prophet 
of Consolation; they appear to be an interpolation. The 
true Second Isaiah is an optimist, as the First Isaiah 
himself was when he wrote the words, ' I will smelt 
out in the furnace 5 thy dross’ (Is. I25), and as Malacht 
was, when he said, ‘ He is like a refiner’s fire ’ (Mai. 32), 
and another late prophet who declares, ' I (Yahwfc) will 
bring the third part through the fire . . . they shall 
call on my name, and I will hear them ’ (Zeeh. 13 9). 

(b) Of the purgatorial fire there is no trace in the 
Bible ; an appeal was made at the Council of Florence 
(1439 A. d.) to 1 Cor. 3 15, ’he himself shall be saved ; 
yet so as by fire ’ ; but the fire mentioned is the same as 
that in v. 13, which is plainly the fire of destruction. 
As in 1 Pet. 3 20 it is said that ’ few persons were saved 
(passing) through the water’ (Si vSaros), so the unwise 
builder referred to will escape through the midst of the 
fire, safe himself, though with the loss of his work. 6 

On the unquenchable Gehenna (out of which the notion of a 
purgatorial fire grew among the later Jews), see Eschatology, 
§§ 10 03 3 70 3 (also iii.yC). 

Two special laws respecting the use of fire may be 

1 See Duhm, ad loc ., and cp Che. Intr. Is. 169^ 

2 Lit. ‘an oven’ (see Furnace, 5). 

3 Such { at least, is the best of the usual views. For another 
theory (viz., that Ariel in 29 i 2 a should be Uriel), see Ariel, 2. 

4 Reading C 3 H (Klo., Che.). Cp Furnace, 2. 

5 Reading "533 (Lowth, Budde, etc.). 

6 The w? is not comparative, hut like the Heb. KapJt veritatis ; 
<!>? Sta trvpos means * flying, as he does, through the midst of 
the fire.’ Cp Job 24 14, <!>? xAeimj?. 
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mentioned, (i) According to Ex. 353, not even the 
T work of lighting a fire was permissible on 

3 . Laws. t jj e g a bbath—a prohibition which agrees 
with the statement in Ex. 16 23 that the manna in the 
wilderness might not be baked on the Sabbath. It is 
difficult to believe that this ascetic injunction which made 
household arrangements so difficult, was of early origin ; 
in fact, critical analysis assigns it to P. (See Jos. BJ ii.89, 
and ep Sabbath.) (2) Another special law impressed 
on herdmen the necessity of caution in the use of fire. 
If a fire, starting among thorns which were troublesome 
and had to be consumed (Is. 33 12b), should spread to 
another man’s cornfield or orchard and damage it, res¬ 
titution was to be made by the man who kindled the 
fire (Ex. 226 [5] ; ep Judg. 9 15 15 s)—a most useful 
law in such a country as Palestine where the summers 
are so hot. In consequence of the material employed in 
the construction of houses no law was needed with re¬ 
gard to conflagrations in cities (see House, § i). 

On the use of fire for domestic purposes see Bread, § 2 ; 
Coal, Cooking (cp § 3 f .\ Food. On ‘passing through the 
fire’ see Molech. On the ‘pillar of fire’ see Pillar. On 
fire in metallurgy, see Metallurgy. t. K. C. 

FIREBRAND. 1. W, yn, Is. 74 Am. 4 n ; also 

Zech .32 (EV ‘brand’). 

2. zikkim , o'pt (of fire missiles), Prov. 26 18; also Is. 50 11 
RV (AV ‘ sparks ’). 

3. lapfndy TaS Judg. 154 See Lamp, Torch. 

4. tndked, ipiD, Ps. 102 4 [ 3 ] RV (AV ‘ hearth ’). See 
Hearth, 3. 

FIRE-PAN. (1) viahtdh, HFintD (ep Censer, 2 ; 
Altar, § p), and (2) kiyydr ’es> *VP 3 (cp Coal, § 3; 
Hearth, 2). See Cooking, § 4. 

FIRKIN (M6TpHTHC. J n * 26 ). See Weights and 
Measures. 

FIRMAMENT (IPfn, CTepetOMA [ADEL]), Gen. 
1 6, RV m £* ‘expansion.’ See Stars, § 1, and cp Creation, 
Heaven. 

FIRSTBORN, FIRSTLING, etc. That the first- 
fruits of the body—particularly the male—possessed 
an intrinsic sanctity was a belief which the ancient 
Hebrews shared with other divisions of the Semitic 
stock. The firstborn male enjoyed privileges of which 
he was not to be deprived (Dt. 21 16), and to barter 
away his birthright (m3 3, bbkorah , Gen. 2523/.), or to 
be deprived of it (1 Ch. 5 i), was deemed a disgrace ; 
see Law and Justice, § 18. ‘ Firstborn’ ( ttputotokos) 

thus becomes an honourable title applied to Israel (Ex. 
422) and Ephraim (Jer. 31 9), and, through the Jewish 
interpretation of Ps. 8927 [28], designates also the 
Messiah (Heb. 16 Col. 1 15 Rom. 829). This character 
of the male firstborn finds analogies in the treatment of 
firstlings among a nomadic folk, and of the first-fruits of 
the field among a community which is essentially agri¬ 
cultural. The Hebrews, however, as we find them in 
the OT, had passed from the nomad to the agricultural 
state with the inevitable result that observances, primarily 
distinct, were inextricably fused together. See Sacri¬ 
fice. Titiies. 

It is noteworthy that the Sem. \Z"03, bakarQ to break forth ’), 
is not confined to the animal world, but can include the first-fruits 
of trees or of the produce of the field. Thus, besides bekdr 
"5133 (Ass. bukriiy Syr. biikra ), used of individuals (Gen. 25 13 
etc.) and animals (Ex. 11 5), 1 is found bikkurim , D’TDBj first- 
fruits in general (Ex. 23 16), and bikkurah , ,-57133, specifically 
the ‘early fig’ (Mic. 7 1 etc., see Fig, § 3). A similar root¬ 
meaning is possessed by the Heb. peter , 7 ^D (^/‘ to cleave,’ cp 
Ass . pat&mt), ‘firstling,’ or, fully ,peter rehem ^ cm ’b (Siavotyov 
fojTpav), which is limited to man and beast (Ex. 13 2 12./C 15 34 19 
Nu. 3 12 8 15 Ezek. 20 26). Finally, rgsitk, (the first or 

best, © anapxrt) does not exclude the firstborn male (Gen. 49 3, 
Ylto II but is commonly applied to grain, fruit, etc. (Ex. 

23 19 34 26 Dt. 26 2 10). 

Not only were the first-fruits as acceptable an offering 
as the firstlings, but when (in exceptional eases) a human 

1 HTD2 is fern, only, Gen. 19 31-37 29 26 1 S. 1449b For 
n*T 33 , specifically ‘young camel,' see Camel, § 1, n. 1. 


victim was required it was a firstborn that was preferred 
(2 K. 327). Just as the fruit of a new orchard remained 
‘ uneireumcised ’ for three years (Lev. 1923^, see Fruit, 
§2), and was dedicated to Yahw6 before it could be 
eaten with impunity, so the firstlings possessed a specific 
character until they had been sanctified. Similarly we 
find that the eighth day after birth is set apart for the 
dedication of the firstling, and is at the same time a 
turning-point in the life of the firstborn. In the case of 
the firstborn the evidence is shrouded in obscurity. 
Certain features, however, deserve consideration. It 
appears that the laws regulating the redemption of the 
firstling (see Sacrifice) find an analogy in the re¬ 
demption of the firstborn, which P, in some way, con¬ 
nects with the consecration of the Levites. It would 
certainly be rash to infer that at one time the Hebrews 
habitually sacrificed their firstborn sons, although the 
valuable testimony of Mie. 67 shows that in Manasseh’s 
time the offering of the firstborn for the sin of the 
father was not a novelty in the worship of Yah we. 1 

Although the association of the offering of the first¬ 
born with the Passover is probably a late develop¬ 
ment (see Exodus, § 3 iii.; Feasts, § 2) certain features 
merit attention. Here the law (Ex. 13 12 2228 [29]) un¬ 
ambiguously assigns the crn ics, whether of man or 
beast, to Yahw6, 2 but commands that the firstborn of 
man shall be redeemed (Ex. 13 13 15b 34 20 Nu. 18 15 f. ). 
The fact that in P the redemption is made by the 
Levites makes it probable that in later times the dedi¬ 
cation was understood to be for the temple-service 
(ep Smend, AT Kel.-geschS' 1 ') 282, n. 3). This is also 
the view of later Judaism (Targ. on Ex. 24 s, Mish. 
Zebach. 14 4), but is scarcely ancient. 

No doubt, strictly, the offering of the firstborn to 
Yahw& was at one time considered to be as binding 
as the offering of firstlings and first-fruits, and, 
indeed, the evidence goes to show that in exceptional 
eases the offering was actually made. However, just 
as the first-fruits were offered as a part of the whole, it is 
conceivable that originally the rite of circumcision was 
instituted upon the same principle to typify the offering 
of the firstborn. 3 That in later times the rite was ex¬ 
tended to all males, and was looked upon as a. tribal 
mark (see Circumcision, § 5), does not preclude this 
theory. 

See WRS Rel. Sew.fi) 458^, and cp Taxation and 
Tribute. s. A. C. 

FISH. Of freshwater fish from the Holy Land 
Tristram enumerates forty-three species, only eight of 
_ „ which are common to the more westerly 

pe ies. Mediterranean r ivers and lakes. Of the 
thirty-six species found in the Jordan and its system, 
but one ( Blennius lupulus) is found in the ordinary 
Mediterranean freshwater fauna; two occur in the 
Nile, seven in the Tigris, Euphrates, and adjacent rivers, 
ten in other parts of Syria, and sixteen are peculiar 
to the basin of the Jordan. It thus appears, as Tristram 
points out, that the fish fauna is very isolated ; it shows 
affinities, however, to that of the Ethiopian zoo-geo¬ 
graphical region, and probably dates from a geological 
time when the Jordan and the rivers of NE. Africa 
belonged to the same system. 

A few of the more interesting forms may be mentioned. The 
blenny ( Blennius )—two species — and four species of gray 
mullet (. Mugil ) are found in lhe inland lakes and rivers, B . 
vai~us being very abundant in the Sea of Galilee, which is 
unusually well stocked with fish. The members of the family 
Chmrtidce are very many and are characteristic of this inland 


1 Cp especially Ezek. 20 26. For human sacrifices generally 
see 2 K. 16 3 17 17 21 6 23 10 Jer. 7 31 Ezek. 16 20 f. 23 37, and 
cp Isaac, Jephthah. 

2 According to Ex. 132 (P) the firstborn is ‘taboo* to Yahwfe 
(the verb is Kiddes, cp Clean, § 1); note also the remarkable 
use of Y3yn in v. 12, compared with Ezek. 20 26. 

3 According to the old writer in Ex. 424^, Yahwfe not only 
was appeased by a victim in the person of the firstborn, but, 
further, was satisfied by the offering of a part (the * orlah ) for 
the whole. 
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water. Chromis tiberialis is peculiar to the basin of the Jordan 
and very abundant. Numbers of this fish are carried down by 
the river and perish in the salt waters of the Dead Sea, thus 
affording food to the numerous fish-eating birds which congregate 
along the shores. In the larger expanses of water these fishes 
collect together in enormous shoals, and are captured by the 
fishermen in thousands, often bursting the nets by their weight. 
Other species of the same genus are also peculiar to the district 
but are less abundant. C . niloticus occurs in the Jordan basin 
and in the Nile, as does Hemichromis sacra , and these two 
genera are confined to the fresh waters of Palestine and Africa. 
When fish take any care of their eggs and young it is almost 
always the male that performs these functions; in the species 
C. simonis and //. sacra , and possibly in others, the male takes 
the ova into his mouth and they develop in large cheek pouches 
which swell to such an extent that the fish is unable to close 
its mouth. Even when hatched the young fry remain in the 
buccal cavity of their parent or amongst his gills until they are 
about four inches long. 

Another remarkable fish described by Canon Tristram, Clarias 
macracanthus , is found in muddy bottoms in the Lakes of 
Gennesaret and Huleh and in the Upper Nile. Members of this 
species are in the habit of migrating up the small and dwindling 
streams to deposit their eggs in the upper pools, and in their 
course often have to traverse stretches where the water is in¬ 
sufficient to cover them or is absent altogether. They are able 
to live at least two days out of water, — a fact which may be 
correlated wiih the existence of an accessory branchial organ 
which stretches from the second and the fourth gill arch and is 
received into a cavity behind the gills. When out of water the 
fish makes a squeaking or hissing sound. Its flesh is considered 
excellent. 

Four species of Cyprinodon are found in the marshes and 
salt springs of Palestine ; they are small fish capable of living 
at high temperatures (up to 91° F.) and in very concentrated 
saline pools. The waters of the Dead Sea, however, are fatal 
to them, probably because some salts are present which are 
injurious to life, as they live freely in water of equal density 
but of different composition. The males are very much smaller 
than the females, in fact are perhaps the smallest fishes known. 

Anguilla vulgaris , the common European eel (it also occurs 
in N. America), is abundant in the Lake of Amioch and in 
some rivers, but Canon Tristram did not find it in the Jordan; 
it reaches a length of feet and is much appreciated as an 
article of food. 

The remaining twenty-three species of fish found in Palestine 
belong to the Cyprinidae or Carp family. A few may be men¬ 
tioned. Capceta dantascina is common in the Jordan, which 
carries them down to the Dead Sea where they perish in large 
numbers. C.fratercula is a sacred fish to the Mohammedans of 
N. Africa. Its flesh is said to he excellent. Barbus canis 
(Barbel) is the most abundant of the many fish in the Sea 
of Galilee. Tristram speaks of having seen ‘ thousands of these 
fishes in the Jordan, when an army of locusts has been attempt¬ 
ing to cross the river, standing almost upright in the stream 
with their heads partially out of the water, and their mouths 
wide open, devouring the locusts with inconceivable rapidity.’ 
B. beddomiixs, confined to the Sea of Galilee, and rare. B. longi- 
ceps is peculiar to the same lake but extends into the Jordan. 
It is abundant. Several species of the genera Lcuciscus (While 
fish), Alburnus (Bleak), and of Nemachilus (Loach) occur in 
the lakes and rivers, and many of them form articles of diet. 

In Hebrew aquatic animals are comprehensively de¬ 
fined by the expression in Gen. I21:—'every living 
creature that creeps (rrj'pbn) and with which 
2. Hebrew t ft e waters swarm ’ (ptf). The usual term, 
erms. however, for ‘fish' is ddg/i, ddgfiah (jh, 
rm, cp also cm ’Jji, Gen. 92 ; dm nyn, ib. I2628), from 
which is derived the denominative m*, * to fish ’ (Jer. 
16 16), and possibly to multiply (Gen. 48 16). Strange 
to say, neither the OT nor the NT furnishes us with the 
specific name of a single fish. There are, however, 
many references to fishing. 

The art of fishing (run, Am. 42) was 
pursued all the world over in three differ¬ 
ent ways. 

1. The first and historically the oldest method was 
spearing, of which a full description is given by Wilkin¬ 
son ( Anc . Eg. , ed. Birch [’78], 2i2o/.). 

‘ The bident was a spear with two barbed points which was 
either thrust at the fish with one or both hands as they passed 
by or was darted to a short distance, a long line fastened to it 
preventing its being lost and serving to secure the fish when 
struck. . . . Sometimes a common spear was used for the pur¬ 
pose’ (2 121). At other times the spear was furnished with 
feathers, like an arrow Jas in the illustration, op. cit . 2 107). 
Jn most cases, however, it resembled the modern harpoon, and 
in hippopotamus-hunting was. even furnished with a reel (see 
illustration, 2 128/). This is the instrument mentioned in 
Job 41 7 [ 40 31] as ‘fish-harpoon ’ (EV ‘fish spears’). 
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According to Tristram (NHB 202) ‘the fish spear is much 
used in the smaller streams and the northern rivers of the 
Lebanon.’ 


2. A second mode of fishing was by means of a 
line and hook, with or without a rod (the latter prob¬ 
ably Mt. 17 27), of which many illustrations have 
been preserved on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria. 
These ancient anglers (cp d'JM, Is. 198 ) used bait— 
never, so far as is known, the fly. That angling was 
familiar to the Hebrews is evident from its frequent 
use as a telling metaphor in the OT. The line (Vcn) is 
mentioned only in Job 41 1 [4O25]. The Hook (q.v .) 
receives various names. 

3. Professional fishermen, however, had at all times 
recourse to nets. The Egyptian nets were made of 
threads prepared from flax, 1 and were of various kinds— 
all explained and illustrated by Wilkinson (see 1 292 f , 
2 ri7^). Most or all of these were, no doubt, em¬ 
ployed by the fishermen of Phoenicia and Palestine. 
Of the many Hebrew words for ‘net’ the most usual, 
riZeth (ntn), is confined in the OT to the hunter’s and 
the fowler’s nets (see Fowl, § 8); but this is probably 
an accident. It is most probably the best equivalent 
of the general term SIktvov, rete (Mt. 420 Lk. 64 ff. 
Jn. 216 /;), applicable to a net of any description. 

On the other hand, two special varieties of fishing 
nets are found in the NT certainly, and in the OT 
very probably. 

(a) The one is the hand-net or casting-net (a/jL<J>i- 
pXrjo’Tpov), still used on the Phoenician coast and on 
the sea of Galilee ( 7 DPV, 1886, p. 102). 

‘ The net is in shape like the top of a tent, with a long cord 
fastened to the apex. This is tied to the arm, and the net so 
folded that, when it is thrown (cp /SaAAovres, Mt. 4 i 8 ), it ex- 

C ands to its utmost circumference, around which are strung 
eads of lead to make it drop suddenly to the hottom. Now 
... he spies his game. . . . Away goes the net, expanding as 
it flies, and its leaded circumference strikes the bottom ere the 
silly fish knows that its meshes have closed around him. By the 
aid of his cord the fisherman leisurely draws up the net, and the 
fish with it ’ (Thomson, LB 402). Cp Wetzstein’s description in 
Delitzsch, Ein Tag in Kapernaum, 146 f. 

This net corresponded to the funda of the Romans 
(for classical references see Smith’s Dicl. Ant., • Rete’). 
Twenty-eight large fish were caught with a small hand- 
net at a single cast near Tiberias in 1884 ( ZDPV , l.c .). 

{b) The second net mentioned {cay^vr}) is the large 
drag, draw-net, or seine (from Lat. sagena ). See an ex¬ 
cellent representation of the drag-net at work in Wil¬ 
kinson (1291, also in Erman, op. cit., 238, 401). 

It was similar in form and construction to the drag still in use, 
‘with wooden floats on the upper, and leads on the lower side,' 
and was worked in precisely the same way. 2 The net of the 
parable in Mt. 13 47 ff was of this sort. With the two nets just 
described, it has been usual to identify the O^n (oju.4>i^ATj<rrpov, 


‘net ’)and the rnCJp—in Is. 198 pointed nibprp —0 aayjjio}, or 
d/x<£i/ 3 AT}orpoi', EV ‘drag,’ of Hab. lisff] see Net, 3. The 
hasket or reed trap (see Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 307), in the 
Mishna ppx (A ’elim, 12 2 23 s), and the stake-net (Tristram, op. 
cit. 292) are not mentioned in OT or NT. 


The most favourable time for fishing was the night 
(before sunrise and after sunset, according to Aristotle) ; 

4 Fishprmen this illustrates Lk - 5 5 and Jn. 21 3 . 

’ On returning to land, the fishermen 

collected the marketable fish into baskets (Mt. 13 48), 
washed (Lk. 5 2) and mended their nets (Mt. 4 21 Mk. 1 19), 
and spread them out on the shore to dry (Ezek. 26 s 14 
47 10, D'Dnn netrD. ‘a place for the spreading of nets’). 


Fishermen seem to have formed a partnership among 
themselves either for some temporary purpose, or on a 
more permanent basis as a guild. Thus we read in the 
OT of the partners (cp-an, bands of fishermen, Job 416 
[40 30]), and in the NT we are told that James and John 
were partners (koivwvoI) with Simon (Lk. 5 10; in v. 7 
they or others are called fxcroxot). 


1 For illustration of mode of spinning at the present day see 
Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 305. 

2 Pieces of the ancient Egyptian drag-nets may be seen in the 
British and Berlin Museums. 
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The wealthy Egyptian under the Pharaohs, like the 
wealthy Roman of a later day, had a piscina or fish- 

, , pond attached to his residence, where 

5. J: isn-ponas. fish were fed for lhe table and where the 

owner was wont to amuse himself by angling or spear¬ 
ing the fish (Wilkinson, 2 ns, with illustration ; Erman, 
Ancient Egypt, 196, 239). The name by which these 
fish-ponds are known in the Talmud ("i3'2, RHa'B. 
Pifiapiov, vivarium) shows the late date at which the 
institution became known to the Jews. 

It is true, AV (but not RV) speaks of ‘ponds for fish* ('D2K 
Is. 19 10) and of ‘ fish-pools * (Cant. 7 4 [5]) ; on the former 
error see Del. on Is. l.c. ; on the latter Bath-kabbim. In Job 
41 2 [40 26] the question ‘canst thou put a bulrush (pDJK, RV 
‘rope’) into (leviathan's) nose?’ is sufficiently explained by the 
ordinary procedure of anglers in carrying their fish (Wilk. 
2 118). The crocodile, as Budde explains, 1 is no small fish which 
can be slung upon a rush. 


With regard to the sources of the fish supply, Egypt 
has in all periods of its history been noted for the fish 
„ if abound in its waters. Fish was the 
^ ° cheapest of all foods, and it was always 
* the great desire of the poor that the price 
of corn should be as low as that of fish (Erman, op. cit. 
239). Compare the complaint of Israel (Nu. 11 5), 4 we 
remember the fish, which we ate in Egypt for nought 
(can).’ In the so-called ‘Blessing of Moses’ (on the 
date of which see Deuteronomy, § 26) we seem to 
have a reference to the fishing industry on the coast of 
the Mediterranean carried on by Zebulun and Issachar 2 
(Dt. 33 18 /.). At a later period we find that a con¬ 
siderable trade in fish—no doubt cured, not fresh (see 
below)—was carried on by Tyrian merchants with Jeru¬ 
salem (Neh. 13 16). There must have been a fish-market, 
which may have dated even from pre-exilic times, in the 
northern part of the city. It gave its name to a neigh¬ 
bouring gate (Neh. 33 ff.) ; see Jerusalem. 

In the time of Jesus there were still thriving fisheries 
from the Dog river to the Bay of Acre,— 4 to earry coals 

rr -n* 1. e j to Newcastle' is in later Hebrew 4 to 
7 . Fish as food take fish to Acco> ._ but moru especi . 

in IM 1 times. ally by the Sea of Galilee (cp Mk. 
Ssjf. Lk. 9 13^ Jn.219). Much of the fish caught on 
the lake must have been used in a fresh state by the 
thriving populations on its western and northern 
shores ; but at the period in question there was also 
a large export trade in cured or salted fish. From 
this industry the town of Taricheoe (rcLpixctat, salting- 
places) received its name. The process of curing 
by cutting open the fish, removing the viscera, salting 
thoroughly, and exposing to the sun, was much in vogue 
in ancient Egypt (see illustration in Wilkinson, 2 n 8 , and 
cp Herod. 292). The fishes of the two well-known 
miracles were in all probability of this sort, fish cured 
in the way indicated (r&pixoi, Herod. 9 120, Heb. erm^p— 
opp. Nedarim, 64—or ;n hy rrfasn), already half- 

cooked in the sun, being in great demand for iirunTLap.^ 
or provisions for the journey (Lk. 9 12^). Cured fish 
was also imported from Egypt (where there were several 
places named Ta/)ix e ^ a 0 ' anc * from Spain. Thus in 
Mish. Makhskirin , 63, mention is made of 4 Egyptian fish 


1 [Budde’s view of Leviathan has been controverted (see 
Behemoth and Leviathan, § 3). His interpretation of JpJR 
in Job 41 2 [40 26] differs from that of Duhm, who renders (cp 
RV) 4 Canst thou lay a rush (/.<*., a rope of rushes) to his nose ? ’ 
Gunkel {Schopf. 49), however, is afraid that leviathan would 
soon bite through such a rope, and thinks that Theod. (tcpi/cov), 
Vg. ( circuluftt ), and Tg. (nVpyix) presuppose a different reading. 
Che., agreeing with this, would read DT 3 (|| pin); t and f, 1 and 
j, confounded. This would give a perfect parallelism, ‘a ring 
in his nose,’ ‘his jaw with a hook.’ So loo Beer.] 

2 Cp the paraphrase of Ps.-Jon. quoted by Dr. l.c. ; and 
notice the coincidence between the meanings of Tola and Puah 
\aq.v\ and the trade they are here represented as carrying on. 
[Di., however, hesitates to define the reference exactly, and the 
correctness of the text has been disputed on critical grounds ; 
cp Glass, § 2.] 
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that comes in baskets (or barrels ?)' and of the Spanish 
colias (□'Vip, /coMas) or tunny (cp Shabb. 22 4). 1 

Fish preserved in brine (d’HID* murics ) was also an important 
article of commerce ('Abdda Zara , 26 , Ned. 64), especially the 
fish called in the Talmud JVlp, which some identify with the 
tunny, others with the anchovy or the sardine (Herzfeld, op. cit. 
io 5 ft an d note on p. 305^). Other preparations from fish 
were TX, often mentioned along with and •IJD’in, which 

was kept in a pot (Baba bath. 144 a) ; but their precise nature is 
unknown. 


Fresh fish was prepared for the table in a variety of 
ways. One passage of the Talmud (Ned. 20 b) mentions 
four methods : it may be eaten pickled (see above), 
roasted, baked, or boiled. The most common of these 
methods was probably roasting or grilling. The ancient 
Egyptians roasted their fish by means of a spit through 
the tail (Erman, 189). The fish might also be laid 
directly on the charcoal (Jn. 21 9). Fish was also boiled 
(Ned. 64), and might be eaten with eggs atop (jura* n 
Besd, 2 i). Compare the riddle, from Mocd Katon , 
11 a, cited by Hamburger (vol. i., 4 Fisch’). 

Although the use of fish as an article of diet is allowed 
by the Noachic covenant (Gen. 92 P), limitations are 
put upon it in Deuteronomy and 
8 . Clean and Leviticus. 4 All that have fins (tsjd) 
unclean fish. , . , . . , , , 7 : . 

and scales (nx'jX’p) ye may eat ; but of 

those that have not fins and scales ye may eat none ; 
they are unclean (xc^) unto you’ (Dt. 149/. ; cp Lev. 


119-12, where the forbidden fish are styled ypy, 4 an 
abomination’). By this provision no distinction is 
made between salt-water and fresh-water fish— 4 in 
the seas and in the rivers’ (Lev. 11 9)—provided the 
necessary criteria are present. Excluded, on the other 
hand, are all scaleless fishes, such as the important 
group of the siluridae or sheat-fish—the flesh of which is 
said to be 4 excellent eating, firm and rich like an eel’s ’ 
(Tristram, FFP , 170, 173)—skates, lampreys, and, of 
course, eels, and every variety of shellfish. 2 Similarly 
the author of the epistle to Barnabas (chap. 10 ) men¬ 
tions as forbidden the afibpaiua (lamprey), 7 ro\i/ 7 ros and 
cnjTrLa ; and Jer. Epist. 151, Qucest. 10, besides the Sepia 
adds the Loligo (a kind of cuttle), Murce?ia , and An¬ 
guilla (eel). The fundamental requisite of fins and 
scales specified in the Law was somewhat simplified in 
later times. Thus in Mish. Khull. 37 end, we read : 
Rabbi Yehuda says, ‘ At least two scales and one fin. ’ 
Experience, however, having proved that all fish with 
scales have also fins, it was permitted to use as food 
part of a fish on which only scales were visible ( Nidda , 
51 *>).* ' A. R. S. K. 

Analogies for the prohibition of certain fish are met 
with elsewhere. The distinction between fishes with and 

_ T 1 7 x without scales was made in Egypt and 

9. Ichthyolatry. survived in certaill rites of earl ' Rome 

(cp Pliny, //iVxxiii. 2 10). In Egypt the oxyrhynchus, 
phagrus (eel), and lepidotus were not only forbidden in 
certain districts (Plut. de Isid. 18), but were actually 
looked upon as sacred. Similarly Hyginus (Astr. 241) 
states that the Syrians look upon fish as holy, and 
abstain from eating them (ib. 230) ; and according to 
Xenophon (Anab. i. 4 9) the fish in the Chalus near 
Aleppo were regarded as gods. Ichthyolatry was 
associated especially with the cult of Derceto (see Atar- 
GATis), who, in spite of the euhcmeristic attempts of later 
legends, seems to have been partly a fish goddess. 
In a pool at the temple at Hierapolis were sacred fish 


1 For these fish see Herzfelcl, Handelsgesch. d. fudenfi), p. 121 

(’94)* 

2 The distinction made (Ml. 13 48) between good and bad 
(aairpa.) fish proceeds on different lines, the ‘bad ’ fish including 
not merely the legally unclean, but also those for which, from 
their size and condition, or from the prevailing taste in these 
matters, there was no demand in the market. 

3 For this and other authoritative decisions regarding clean 
and unclean fish—of these last there were 700 species according 
to the Talmud—see Hamburger, vol. i., art. ‘ Fisch ’; Wiener* 
Die judischen Speisegesetze (’95), 310 Jf. 
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which wore ornaments of gold (cp Lucian, Dea Syr. 45), 
like the eels of Zeus at Labraunda in Caria. Another 
pool at Ascalon contained fish sacred to Atargatis, which 
■were daily fed, but never eaten, since it was believed 
that any one who ate of them (the sprat and anchovy 
are especially mentioned, Selden, de Dis Syr. 23) would 
be afflicted with ulcers. On the other hand, Mnaseas 
(ap. Athen. 837) states that fish was daily cooked and 
eaten by the priests of the goddess, the idea doubtless 
being to bring deity and servant into closer relationship. 
In connection with this it is interesting to notice that a 
practical identification of deity, servant, and fish, takes 
place in the representations on Assyrian cylinders where 
the priest, clothed in a large fish-skin, stands before the 
fish which is laid upon an altar (cp Menant, Glyplique, 
253). Examples of the sacred character of the fish 
could be easily multiplied. Mummified fishes have been 
found in Egypt (Budge, Mummy , 357). The Egyptian 
abtu and ant are mythological fishes which accompanied 
the boat of the sun, and similar mythical fish perhaps 
survive in the stories of Jonah and Tobit (qq.v.). 1 
Nor are traces of ichthyolatry wanting at the present 
day. Sacred fish are still to be found in consecrated 
fountains in Syria (Thomson, LB 547), the most import¬ 
ant being at the mosques of Tripolis and Edessa 
(Sachau, Reise, 197). 

The origin of ichthyolatry must be sought in a primi¬ 
tive state of totemism. The Egyptian Oxyrhynchites, 

. . and the nomes and cities of Oxyrhyn- 

0. Its origin. chu$ ^ as we j| as ^ose of Phagroriopolis 
and Latopolis, derive their names clearly from the 
sacred Egyptian fishes (cp Wilk. 3340 ff. ). The penalty 
for eating a sprat or anchovy mentioned above (§ 9) finds 
analogy in Samoa where the cuttle-fish clan avoid eating 
the cuttle-fish, in the belief that if they did so one of the 
species would grow in the stomach and cause death 
(Frazer, Totemism. 18). The dressing of the worshipper 
in a fish-skin is in accordance with the habits of all tote- 
mistic clans. A member will assimilate himself to his 
totem by disguising himself so as to resemble it. 2 

That a fish believed to be unwholesome was forthwith 
invested with a sacred character so as to prevent, in the 
most effectual method possible, its use as food, will not 
account for the prohibition of such fish as eels, lampreys, 
and others. Such a theory completely reverses the 
facts, since the evidence above adduced shows that it is 
the sanctity of the fish (which may have arisen from 
its being a totem, or else from its association with a 
deity) that makes it prohibited, and thus accounts for 
the (apparently) arbitrary taboo upon various fishes. 

In Israel nothing is said of sacrificial fish (see Clean, 
§11); but that certain fish were sacred among them 
... can hardly be denied. That Dagon was 
11 . Israelite a fish _ god is doubtful (see Dagon), and 

ana ogles. name of Joshua’s father admits of 

another explanation than 'fish’ (see Nun). 3 Still the 
law in Dt. 4 18 (cp also Ex. 20 4 and see Decalogue) 
against the making of images of fish shows how pre¬ 
valent the custom must have been. Such a cult, how¬ 
ever, would not be likely to spring up among desert- 
people or nomads ; it was doubtless of Canaanite origin 
and adopted by the Israelite immigrants. 

Finally may be noticed the frequent occurrence of the fish in 
early Christian inscriptions; whatever may have been the true 
meaning of its introduction, it was always popular from the 
accidental circumstance that the word is composed of the 

initial letters of the words ’l>)<roi )9 xP t<rr °s <r<oTrjo ; see 

Apocalyptic, § 91 1 ; and cp Hans Achelis, Das Symbol des 
Fisches u. d. Fischdenkmater d. rdntischen Katakontben (’88). 

1 For the zodiacal ‘pisces ’ cp the Uab. nnnu , fish of la, and 
see Jensen, Kosntol. 81. For further evidence of the sanctity of 
fish cp WRS Ret. SeniA-), 17$ ff., 292 ff ., Usener, Rel.-gesch. 
Unt., 3 138-180. 

2 Numerous examples of this custom will be found in Frazer, 
op. cit. 26 ff. ; see generally Cuttings, $ 6. 

3 On the other hand the father of Ilardesanes was called 

(so with Hoffir.. Auszfige, etc., p. 137)—/.^., ‘my 
fish is mother,’ the reference being to Atargatis; cp WRS Kin. 
304. 
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For Fish-hook see Hook ; for Ftsh-pool, see above, § 5; 
for Fish-Gate, cp above, § 6 (end), and see Jerusalem. 

A.E.S., § I ; A.R.S.K., §2^; S.A.C., §9/. 

FITCHES. 1. This word in Is. 2825 27 stands for 
Msa/i, n>‘jj (mgAanQion [® B * A « r ] ; tff/A). RV»ur., 
however, prefers * black cummin ’ (Nigella saliva, L.), 
the seeds of which, like those of cummin, are used in 
the East, as they anciently were used by the Greeks 
and Romans, as condiments, not only in sauces, but 
also in bread. The cognate noun in Arabic is kazh, 
and /the verb kazaha means ' to use as a savoury in 
food. ’ 

2. In Ezek. 4 9, AV gives ' fitches’ for d’CDS, knssimim , 
pi. of kussdmeih , jtddd (® o\vpa t Aq. Sym. fia). 
‘Spelt,’ however, is RV's rendering, which is prefer¬ 
able ( Triticufn Spelta, L.). 1 The same Heb. word 
occurs in Ex. 932 (6\vpa [Aq. Sym. f^a]) and Is. 2825, 
where AV has ‘ Rie,’ RY 'spelt.' 

The verbs 033 (Ezek. 442 o)and its congener oq-o (Ps. $ 0 13 [ 14I) 
each occur once in OT in the sense of ‘ crop ’ or ‘ shear ’; the grain 
may have its name from its comparative smoothness as com¬ 
pared with olher kinds (Ges.). Whatever be its origin, kusshneth 
is certainly to be distinguished (Low, lo^ff., Fleischer in Levv, 
NHIVB, \1 450) from Arab, karsana , ‘ vetch ’—a word probably 
of Indo-Europ. origin, and still the name of the vetch in Palestine 
(ZDPVO 11)—with which Lagarde (GA 59, Ann. St. 2367) 
and Welzslein (Del. IsaA 2 > 707) have confounded it. This 

latter word answers in meaning to Syr. jLiJ^GD, whereas HDD 3 
answers to t> -Q . Jewish tradition even so late as Maimon- 

ides correctly distinguished the two words (Low, 105). 

In Ex. 9 32 spelt is mentioned along with wheat as a 
later crop than flax and barley. See Egypt, § 8. In 
Ezek. 4 9 it appears with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and millet, as a constituent in the symbolic bread which 
the prophet was commanded to bake. In Is. 2825 the 
husbandman is described as sowing spelt in the border 
round wheat and barley. 

De Candolle (Orig., 291), following Vilmorin, classifies together 
three species of Triticum 2 —viz., T. Spelta. L., T. dicoccuni. 
Schrank., and T. monococcuni, L.—as having the common 
peculiarity that when ripe they are tightly held in their sheath, 
which has to be removed by a special operation. He is against 
the identification of kussemeth with T. Spelta {lb. 292), which 
was a plant of temperate countries. T. dicoccuni he regards 
as an ancient cultivated race of T. Spelta (lb. 293). T. 
monococcuni was a plant of Asia. Minor; Schliemann found 
at Issarlik a grain which Wiltmack identified as T. monococcuni, 
var. Jlavescens; he says—‘que j’avais pris d’abord pour un 
petit Tiyiticum ) durum ou dicoccuni ’ (Journ. de la Soc. Nat. 
dHort. de France [’97] 157). J 1 DD 3 may then well have been 
T. monococcuni. N. M. — W. T. T.-D. 

FLAG. Two Hebrew words call for consideration : 

1. rpo, sup/i (Ex. 235 L. 196 Jon. 25 [6]t) is in EV rendered 
‘flags’ in Ex. and Is., and ‘weeds’ in Jon. ; © has eAos (Aq. 
7ra7rupewv) in Ex. and naTrvpos in Is. ; in Jon. <£* Sym. (Aq. 
ipvdpa) have wrongly connected the word with rpo, sbp/t, ‘end.’ 
Vg. has the renderings carectum (Ex. 2 3), papyrion ( ib. 5), 
iuncus (Is.), pelagus (Jon.). According to W. M. Muller 
(As. u. Eur. 101) and Steindorff (in Beitr. z. Ass. I603) rpD= 
EgMuller, however, thinks that it is more probably a 
Semitic word borrowed by Egyptian than the converse. It is 
sufficiently general to denote both the freshwater reed-growths 
along the Nile banks and the sea plants ‘wrapped about the 
head ’ of one cast into ‘ the deep, in the heart of the seas.’ On 

as a proper name, see Red Sea. 

2. inN, 'dhu (a\€i, a\i : Gen. 41 2 18 ; fiovTOfiov : Job 8 nt) is 
rendered by AV ‘meadow’ in Gen. and ‘flag’ in Job; RV 
has ‘reed-grass’ in the former and ‘flag’ (with mg. ‘reed- 
grass ’) in the latter. The word is Egyptian and derived from a 
root denoting greenness; the Egyptian noun was specially 
applied to the reed-meadows on the banks of the Nile (Ebers, 
Ag. und die Bucher Mos. 338/; Wiedemann, Sanimiung, 16). 

also occurs in the Greek of Is. 197 and Ecclus. 40 16. In 
the former place to a\L to \\(opov renders rmjN 'drdtk (prob. ‘ open 
meadows’), in the latter the newly discovered Heb. text has, 
corruptly, nVDYlpt axes. Following the Syr., Cowley and Neub. 
would read nVD1*10, ‘reed-stalks’ (sec Levi’s note, and cp Low, 
Aram. Pji.-namen, 202). This has suggested an emendation of 


1 This is the <ea or oAupa of the Greeks (for distinction see 
Theophrastus, HP viii. 1 3), and probably the far of the Romans 
(but on the latter see De Candolle, Orig. d. PI. Cult. 291). 

2 He says, however, that this classification is ‘ plus agricole 
que botanique.’ 
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ihe difficult passage, Ps. 35 14, where in the letters TipDSO 
Che. (PsA 2 )) detects nl'DlipD l > n the parallel clause he finds 
-inK in the mutilated form nR- The whole verse becomes— 

Like bulrushes by the river’s bank, | so did I bend the head 

Like reeds by the streams, | (so) bowed down I went along. 

For ‘ flag ’ in the sense of * standard,’ see Ensigns. n. m. 

FLAGON. 1. * Flagon ’ (Fr. fiacon ), or large bottle, 
occurs five times in AV, viz., 2 S. 6 19 1 Ch. lti 3 Is. 2224 Hos. 
3 1 Cant. 2 5. RV, however, substitutes ‘ cake (or cakes) of 
raisins' or (in Cant.) ‘raisins,’ except in Is. 2224, where it 
retains ‘all the vessels of flagons.’ KY’s rendering ‘cake of 
raisins’ (for nCME’X) is, however, probably not less incorrect than 
‘ flagon ’; the passages with n2 ,, w'K appear to need critical emend¬ 
ation (see Fruit, § 5). In Is. 2224 the ‘flagons’ of EV 
corresponds to D'SllJi n'bhdlun ; earthenware bottles are meant. 
(See Bottle, § 2 [b], and cp Pottery.) 

2. In two places RV has introduced ‘flagons,’ contrary to 
AV, viz., Ex. 2529 37 16 (AV ‘covers’; o-TrovSfelia [BAFL]). 
This sense is confirmed by the cognate dialects (see Ges.-Buhl, 
s.v. ; and Di. in ioc.), also by ©, and by Nu. \ ^ (RV ‘cups,’ 
AV ‘covers’), where the same vessels are expressly termed 
!]D 3.*7 niw’p— i.e ., libation-flagons. For representations of these 
or similar flagons on Jewish coins of the first and second revolts, 
see Madden, Coins of the Jews, 198 ff. 

FLAX peseth, or HF \VB, pistdh , pi. DW 2 , 

Pistim). The Hebrew word rendered 4 flax’ in Ex. 931 
Josh. 2 6 Judg. 15 14 Prov. 31 13 Is. 19 9 42 3 (quoted 
Mt. 12 20, with \ivov) Ezek. 40 3 Hos. 259(711] is 
translated ‘linen' in Lev. 13 47/ 52 59 Dt. 22 n Jer. 
13 1 Ezek. 44 17 f, and ‘ tow ’ (RV 4 flax ’) in Is. 43 17. 

0 has generally AcVov but once, AivoxaAa/un; (Josh. 26 ), once 
<jTi7T7rvov(Judg. 15 14), and twice crTimnhvos [etc.] (Lev. 13 47 59). 
In Ezek. 40 3 © reads oikoSo/jlojv, in Hos. odovia. 

Ex. 931 mentions the growing plant as budding or 
flowering (see Bolled) at the time that barley comes 
into ear (cp Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2398); but in most 
places the reference is to a finished product, flax ( IJnum 
nsitatissimum , L.) or linen, which is often coupled or 
contrasted with wool; in Is. 423 43 17 Mt. 1220 the use 
of flaxen wicks for lighting is probably alluded to. 

The cultivation of flax in Egypt is referred to in 
Is. 199 , 4 those that dress combed flax 1 (rnpni? DTurs)—* 
an expression which is illustrated by the two combs for 
parting and cleansing the fibres of the flax referred to 
by Wilkinson {op. cit. 2 174). The phrase pyn 'nc’Si piste 
haes , in Josh. 2 6 has by some been taken to mean 
cotton {sc. 4 tree flax’), but is obviously 4 flax in stalk,’ 
as opposed to 4 flax that has been beaten ’ ; thus © 

\lUOKa\d/J.7]. 

De Candolle {Grig. 95 ff.) maintains that of the two best dis¬ 
tinguishable species of flax, the annual (Linum nsitatissimum) 
had its original home in Asia, while the perennial ( L. angusti - 
folium) was that which first grew in Europe. The former, 
however, he thinks, reached Europe from Mesopotamia and 
Persia at a very early prehistoric period, and was, almost 
certainly, the flax cultivated by the Egyptians. 

„ See also Linen ; and on the use of flax for nets, see Fish, § 3. 

N. M. 

FLEA (Bty-JB : yyAAoc). In 1 S. 24 14 [15] 26 20, 
according to Smith's BD {s.v. ‘Flea’), 4 David, ad¬ 
dressing Saul, compares himself to [the flea], as the most 
insignificant and contemptible of living things.’ The 
statement is incredible, and the reports of travellers 
among the Bedouin do but make it more so. For 
these insects {Pulex irritans, Linn.) swarm in the dust of 
caves. That David should refer to hunting 4 a single 
flea * is absurd. Did he wish to preach resignation to 
king Saul? The question suggests itself whether the 
text is correct. Considering that the Flea-clan turns 
out to be imaginary (see Parosh), we may well doubt it. 

An explanation lies close at hand. For -)nx C'JHD we should 
read "DID R"i 3 , ‘ wild ass of the desert ’; cp Job 24 5, and especi¬ 
ally Gen. IG12 (where dik tn3 should be -q-jo tns [Gratz]). 
David asks if Saul has come out to chase a wild pariah dog (see 
Dog, § 3) or a still wilder desert-ass. In 1 S. 26 20 the reference 


1 This form is inferred (see Ges. Thes.) from the twice occurring 

'fiVS (Hos. 25 9[7 11]) 


to the 4 flea ’ is due to a misreading ; ® BA has ^v\yv fiov , 'C'EJ 
(see Dr. ad loc.). The word ‘ fleas’ (plur.) occurs in RV»»g. of 
Ex. 816 for D' 32 . See Lice. T. K. C. 


FLESH, i. OT usage.— The Hebrew basdr pba) 1 
in the most literal sense signifies flesh as distinct from the 
M . outer skin (Lev. 9 n), the living flesh of 
1 human beings (Lev. 13 id) and of brutes 

ot sar. ^Q en 4i 3 ) ( a s well as the dead flesh 
in the one case (Gen. 168 ) and in the other (Gen. 
40 19). Hence by a natural extension of meaning 
‘flesh’ is used for the whole body (Lev. 14 9 and so 
frequently in P; but cp also 1 K. 21 27). Further, 
although the Hebrews from ancient times distinguished 
between flesh and soul (trsi) they did not at first draw 
any sharp line of demarcation between the two ; much 
less were they conscious of painful contrast between the 
flesh in its weakness and sinfulness on the one hand, 
and the eternal, holy God upon the other. Naturally, 
therefore, 4 flesh ’ is employed to signify not only the 
whole body, but also the whole man as a personal 
being ; at least in Neh. 5 s Job 216 Ps. 632 we appear to 
meet with the survival of this usage. 

It is also used of the male al&ola (Ezek. 16 26 23 20 Lev. 15 2 
16 4). Again, marriage is said to make the man and woman 
‘one flesh.’ Kinsfolk, and even compatriots, have the same 
4 bone and flesh ’ (Gen. 29 14 37 27 1 S. 5 1 19 13 f), and it is of 
the bond of common lineage in Israel that the later Isaiah is 
thinking when he exhorts his countrymen (Is. 587) not ‘to hide 
themselves from their own flesh.’ Indeed ‘flesh,’ like the 
Arabic basarun , becomes a synonym for mankind (Ps. 663 Jer. 
12 12), or may include all creatures that live and feel (so P in 
Gen. 7 15 etc.). 


Next, 4 flesh ’ is regarded as united in the case of the 
living man with soul, so that the whole man con¬ 
sists of flesh and soul (Ps. I69 632 ), though in one 
passage—where, however, both text and meaning are 
uncertain—the book of Job (14 22) apparently ascribes 
some dull feeling even to the flesh separated by death 
from the soul. The flesh, moreover, and especially the 
heart, is the receptacle of the spirit (Wen. 63) which is 
the principle of physical and spiritual life, or in a more 
special sense the endowment of Yahwe’s chosen servants 
and in the Messianic age of all Israel (Joel 3 i). There¬ 
fore when Yahwe recalls his people from their disobedi¬ 
ence, he begins, according to Ezekiel (11 19 3626), by 
giving them a heart of flesh— i.e., one which is human 
and susceptible—instead of a heart of stone— i.e ., 
one which is hard and inhuman. 

Lastly, in the prophetic writings, man as flesh is 
contrasted with God as spirit. This opposition first 
_ . appears in Isaiah ( 31 3, written, as 

2. As a synonym seems most ijy- e ]y t j n 702, with a view 
01 manKin . tQ t ^ e Egyptian alliance ; see Isaiah 
i., § 14): ‘The Egyptians are men and not God, and 
their horses are flesh and not spirit; and Yahwe will 
stretch out his hand, so that the helper shall stumble 
and the helped fall, and both of them perish together.’ 
In this passage, the nearest approach to a dogmatic 
conception of God in the prophetic writings, God is 
represented as the absolute spirit, who exists without 
dependence on creatures, unaffected by national disaster. 
All else is flesh ; the same God who gives them breath 
at his will withdraws it. The heathen gods are simply 
ignored, and it is apparent that the Divine Spirit must 
in the end conquer that which is mere flesh. Like 
thoughts recur in subsequent literature. 4 Cursed is the 
man,’ says Jeremiah ( 17 s), 4 who trusts in human 
beings and makes flesh his arm, while his heart with¬ 
draws from Yahwe.’ All flesh, according to Zechariah 
(11 17), is to be hushed into silence before Yahwe in his 
temple. Job asks if God has 4 eyes of flesh ’ (10 4)— i.e. , 
whether he is really ignorant and impatient like short- 


1 Cp Ar. basarun t ‘ the external skin,’ with the Syriac besrd, 
‘flesh,’and with the Assyr. bisru, used of relations by blood. 
Probably the Arabic word best preserves the original meaning, 
basdr being the outer, as opposed to "IXi? ( = Ar. thdr), the 
inner flesh. See Hoflfm. ZA Tli *3 107. 
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sighted and short-lived men. So, on the contrary, God 
is said in Ps. 7839 to remember that his people 'are 
but flesh ’— i.e. , weak and fleeting. Here we reach the 
threshold of the NT idea of <rdp £. The theological use 
of this word is confined to Paul’s employment of it to 
denote the seat of sin in man. Outside of this, it is 
used in a merely popular sense to designate the material 
part of man in its various contrasts with the spirit (see 
ESCHATOLOGV, § 102). W. E. A. 

ii. NT usage. —Paul's use, however, becomes part 
of a system of theological thought which is carried 
3 Paul’s use trough subject of sin and redemption 
f th d (* nstances are so frequent and familiar as 
’ scarcely to need citation : the most obvious 
are Rom. 7 s 18 25 ; 86-13 ; Gal. 513-24). This system, 
therefore, must be briefly described. 

In the first place, since the seat of sin is in the flesh, 
the punishment of sin is mainly, not wholly, physical 
death. The final redemption of man, of which the spirit 
is only the pledge, is therefore the restoration of the 
body (Rom. 810 f 23). Moreover, since sin has its 
seat in the flesh, the resurrection is not only a rc-creation 
of the body, but a change from a body of sin and 
death to one fitted for the higher spiritual part of man, 
and incorruptible (1 Cor. 1642-49). 

This localising, not only of sin, but also of the punishment 
of sin, in the body, explains how it is that, in the apostle’s 
thought, redemption is through Christ’s death and resurrection. 
As long as both punishment and cure were thought of as purely 
spiritual these physical means of the cure in the apostle’s thought 
were inexplicable. It is incongruous to make Christ’s physical 
death in some way take the place of man’s spiritual death, or 
Christ's resurrection effect man’s spiritual resurrection (Rom. 
5 10). If, however, physical death is the main element in 
punishment, then the physical death of Christ can take the 
place of that of the sinner ; and if resurrection is essentially 
corporeal, the physical resurrection of Jesus may become its 
appropriate cause. 

Again, the placing of sin in the flesh, in the body and 
its members, makes it superficial, not identified with 
the essential man, which is in subjection to the law 
of God. 

It is not the ego, the human personality, that sins, but sin, 
seated in the man as an alien principle, penetrating only the 
flesh, not the spirit of the man (Rom. 7 14-25). _ At the same 
time, since sin dwells in the flesh, and the flesh is resolved into 
the body and the members, which are the executive parts, it is 
sin that gets itself done in spite of the protest of the inner man (#.). 


This does not mean, of course, that it is not the man 
himself that sins, but that it is the man dominated, not 
by his inner real self, but by an alien principle of sin, 
in a way external to himself. The remedy is to be 
found in the first place in the displacement of sin as the 
dominant principle in the man, by the spirit. The 
apostle represents the dominion of sin as amounting to 
a law to which the man is subject, but from which he is 
freed by the law of the spirit of life. Sin is dispossessed, 
not of power, but of supreme power in the very flesh 
which has been its stronghold (Rom. 81-10). 

This, however, is not all. If it were, there would be 
a state of strife incompatible with the apostle’s idea of 
. t, .. the completeness of the work of Christ. 

rnT?" To be ™re, sin is no longer the dom- 

0 © 0 y* inating principle even in the flesh : it 

is met and overcome by the stronger spirit. However, 
it is there still, and keeps up its fight against the spirit 
(Gal. 516-26) ; the flesh being the part of man which is 
vulnerable to sin, the final act of redemption must be 
the deliverance of the man from the flesh itself. This 
occurs, accordingly, at the resurrection, when the 
body of another sort, another material, fitted for the 
higher part of the man, is substituted for this body of 
flesh (1 Cor. 1642-49). An analysis of the statement 
will show that the flesh of which this is said is simply 
the flesh itself in its primary meaning. 


In the first place, the resolution of the flesh into body and 
members, which we find commonly in Paul, is enough to show 
this, unless we find rebutting testimony (Rom. 7 s 23/!). Then 
the apostle’s, account of the way in which his good will is 
frustrated points to the same conclusion. He himself wills the 


good, but does not find any way to bring it to pass ; because the 
members, which accomplish things, have within them a principle 
of evil instead of good (Rom. 714-25). The final remedy for 
this state of things is the redemption of the body. The pledge 
of this is the spirit, which helps the situation as long as the flesh 
complicates it ; but the final cure is the change of material of 
the body into something befitting the spirit instead of clogging 
it. (Rom. 823). This it is that achieves for man at last the con¬ 
dition of sonship. 

We must now seek the rationale of this theory of sin. 
In the present state of this question, it is enough to say 
k 1 that it is probably not the Greek 

•n„ 1* 4.1, dualism, which affirms evil of matter 

Paul s theory. a$ such . 

(1) The Jewish philosophy which mediates between 
Judaism and Hellenism is Alexandrian, and Paul was 
not an Alexandrian (cp Hellenism, § 9). He says 
of himself that he was excessively zealous for the 
ancestral traditions. That is to say, he was a Pharisee ; 
and Pharisaism and Alexandrianism do not coalesce : 
they are opposites (Gal. 1 14 Phil. 3 s). 

(2) The apostle’s doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body involves for it a change of material, not the 
substitution of a body that is immaterial. 

When Paul says that the resurrection body is spiritual, he is 
not speaking of its material (if one may speak of ‘ spiritual 
material’) but of its adaptation. The contrast.is with the 
psychical body, the psyche being the lower spiritual part of 
man;.not of course the material of the present body, but its 
inhabitant. In the same way, the pneuma, which is the higher 
spiritual part, would be, not the material of the future body, but 
its spiritual principle. In 2 Cor. 5 1-8, the apostle expresses a 
dread of the disembodied state—what he calls its ' nakedness ’—a 
dread that is repugnant to the essential spirit of Alexandrianism, 
which regards the body as a clog to the spirit, not as a covering 
for its shivering nakedness. 


(3) Finally, Paul deprecates Greek wisdom or philo¬ 
sophy, speaking of it as worldly and opposed to the 
foolishness of the cross (r Cor. 117-31). 

This, again, can scarcely refer to anything else than Alex¬ 
andrianism : that Jewish adaptation of Platonism is the only 
form of Greek thought familiar to the Jews. When a Pharisaic 
Jew, Paul, in a controversy with an Alexandrian Jew, 
Apollos, speaks in this way of Greek wisdom, the reference 
is plain. This applies generally to the attempt to make Paul 
cover the Alexandrian as well as the Jewish tracts of thought in 
traditional Paulinism. 


The apostle shared, however, the depreciation of the 
body common to all races, which is due to its actual 
seductions and misdemeanours. The grosser and more 
obvious sins have there not only their seat but also their 
occasion. It is the side of man which is vulnerable ; 
not actually evil, but susceptible to appetites which run 
easily to evil (Gal. 519-21 24). Then, not only is it the 
seat of the most obvious sins, but also in it are located 
the most apparent and obtrusive results of sin. The 
mind reacts within itself, and the moral nature in its 
own sphere, and in these cases the reactions of trans¬ 
gression are subtle; but in the case of physical trans¬ 
gression they are visible. This is sufficient to account 
for Paul’s use, which is not singular except as its 
peculiarities are emphasised by their place in the system 
he has wrought out. 

w. E. A., § if ; E. P. G., § iff . 

FLESHHOOK P 7 JD) Ex. 27 3. etc. See Cooking 
Utensils, § 5 (ii.). 


FLINT. So much of Palestine consists of cretaceous 
strata that we are not surprised to find flint often re¬ 
ferred to. The terms used for it are :— 

1. -|i», wr(Ex. 4 25 [\fjr}<j)Ov] t Josh. 5 if. [neTpa axpoTOjao?], Job 
22 24 [nerpa], Ps. 89 44 [43], where MT’s -fls is corrupt [© ttjv 
fiori$ciav see Che. ad loc.\ Ezek. 3 9 [TrcTpa]). In Is. 5 28 read 
”|jf for 12* [o-Tepea 7reTpa]. Plainly generic = rock, stone. On 
Josh. 5 2 see Knife. 

2. ri'oVn* halldmiS (axpoTO/u.05, orep. 7rer. On Tg. see 
Adamant, § 4), flint, and, with -|*Xi rocky flint and flinty rock 
(Dt. 8iq, quoted in Wisd. 11 41 Dt. 32 13 Job 28 9 Ps. 1048 Is. 
50 7). Emblem of hardness or unfruitfulness; hence the marvel 
of ‘ oil ’ or ‘ water ’ from the flinty rock (see Oil). Also of moral 
stedfastness (Is. 50 7 Ezek. 39). Cp also Hammer, 2. 

Halldmis is etymologically identical with Ass. elmesu or 
elmfisUy the hardest and costliest of precious stones, the name of 
which probably underlies a corrupt Hebrew name of a precious 
stone (see Tarshish, Stone of). See Del. Prol. 86 , and cp 
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FLOCK, TOWER OF THE 

Hommel, FSB A, May '93, p. 291, who connects cbnesu ( = 
algamesu ) with gilgamis ox gibilgamis, according to him a name 
of lhe Fire-god. 

3. k 6 x*-o£, i Macc. 10 73 EV, ‘ in the plain, where is neither 
stone nor flint ’ (rather, ‘ pebbles'). k. also in © 1 S. 14 14. On 
both passages see Sling. 

FLOCK, TOWER OF THE (TJfV'IJID) ML 48 . 

See Eder, The Tower of. 

FLOOD (S- 130 ), Gen. 617. See Deluge. 

FLOOR (pi), Gen. 50 n. See Agriculture, § 8. 

FLOUR, (i) npf^, Judg. 619 RV ‘meal’ ; (2) 

Ex. 292 ; (3) px2, 2 S. 138 RV, ‘dough.’ See Bread, § 1, 
Food, § 1 f. 

FLOWERS. Four Hebrew words for ‘ flower' or 
‘ blossom ’ correspond to the single Greek word tivdos 
(taking the LXX for our guide). The NT therefore could 
not (even if the love of flowers were more percep¬ 
tible in it than it is) be expected to do justice to the 
floral beauty of the landscape of Palestine in spring 
(Cant. 212). It is true, the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
has not a rich flora. Still, all the hills of Judah have 
bright though small spring-flowers ; nor, since Isaiah 
( 17 11 18 5 see SBOT) refers to it, must the vine-blossom 
(see Grape) be forgotten. Samaria was probably 
better favoured (cp Is. 28 1). Two of the most beautiful of 
the flowers of Palestine compete for the honour of being 
referred to by Jesus in his saying on the lilies (see 
Lily). The tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, asphodel, 
star of Bethlehem, crocus, and mallow may also be 
mentioned among the many attractive flowers. Wild 
rdses and wild jasmine also perfume the air in some 
parts. Lebanon and the deserts have floral beauties of 
their own. Delitzsch, though he had never been in 
Palestine, fully realised this variety in the flora of that 
country (Iris, 18). That flowers should be an emblem 
of evanescence is natural (Job 142 Ps. 103 is Is. 406 
Jas. lio). 

1. nis, perah, Ex. (© uplvov) Is. 1 S 5 (AV ‘bud,’ RV 

‘blossom,’ ?>., of the vine), expresses an early stage of inflores¬ 
cence. Cp Almond, Candlestick, § 2. 

2. ps sis, ns'S sisd/i, Nu. 178 [23] Is. 28 14 406 Job 14 2 
etc. Root-meaning ‘ to glitter’ ; cp Mitre, § ■$/. 

3. JlJfJ, nissah , Is. IS3 Job 15 33, of the early crude berries 
of the vine and olive respectively. See Grape, 2. 

4. [SU, nissan. Cant. 2 12, of the spring flowers. 

On lhe ‘ sweet flowers ’ of AV (RV * banks of sweet herbs ’) in 
Cant. 613, see Spice. 

FLUE NET (rrjip?P), Hab. 1 15 AV®e* See Net, 3. 
FLUTE (NJVjfrfP), Dan. 3 s 7 xo ist. See Music, 

§ 4 (*)• 

FLUX, BLOODY (AyceNTeplON). Acts 288 . See 
Diseases, 9. 

FLY. Two Hebrew words are rendered * fly ’ : 

1. ztbiib (fivTa, mu sc a), cp Ass. zumbu [see 

Lice, end]. Every one knows the divine name Baalzebub, 
according to some so called as being a god who averts 
flies (cp the fly-god Myiodes in Plin. xxix. 6 34) ; see, 
however, Baal-zebub. Elsewhere the word only 
occurs in Is. 7 18 Eccles. 10 1. In Isaiah ' fly ’ and ‘ bee ’ 
(the Assyrians) are parallel ; the fly is an apt emblem 
of the dwellers in the Nile valley where noxious 
insects abound. Can the fly intended be identified? 
Perhaps, at least if Delitzsch and Cheyne (in Proph. Is.) 
are right in connecting the 0*533 (Del. ‘ land of the 

whirring of wings’) of Is. 18 1 with the tsetse-fly. The 
tsetse-fly (Gloss in a morsitans) is the most dreaded 
insect of S. and Central Africa ; it was described by the 
traveller Bruce as long ago as 1790. 

This fly acts as a carrier of disease. It conveys a blood para¬ 
site from one animal to another and the parasite causes the 
disease or death of most cattle. We know of no evidence that 
this disease ever visited Egypt. 

We might also think of the seroot fly of Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, which is apparently a species of Pangonia 
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( Tabanidce), and allied to our horse-flies. This insect 
is about the size of a wasp, with an orange-coloured 
body striped with black and white. Its very powerful 
mouth-organs inflict a painful wound from which blood 
flows freely, and in which other flies attempt to lay 
their eggs. During the rainy season in Upper Egypt, 
Nubia, etc., it is a plague both to man and to beast. At 
any rate, the seroot may be taken as exemplifying the 
category to which the dreaded insects referred to belong. 

The obscure and rather lengthy proverb about ‘dead flies' 
in Eccles. 10 1 (EV) is well emended by Siegfried, ‘ A poisonous 
fly brings corruption to the perfumer’s ointment; (so) a little folly 
destroys Lhe worlh of wisdom.’ © ( Bavarovaai ) at any rate 
supports the sense of‘deadjy ’ or ‘poisonous,’! though like MT 
it has ‘flies’ (plur.). Flies in Egypt and Sj ? ria are indeed per¬ 
nicious. They propagate diseases such as ophthalmia, and 
transmit some of the parasites which live in blood, etc. 

2. 21$}, \irdb (Kvpbfivta ), the name of the insect or 
insects of the plague of Egypt (Ex. 821 [17]/: Ps. 7845 
10631, EV swarms of flies). It is impossible to specify 
what particular insect is intended. 

The rendering ‘ dog-flies ’ (©, Ge. Kn.) implies a derivation 
from ply, ‘to suck.’ These flies have a reputation for their 
voracity. The rival rendering ‘swarms’ (cp RV) suggesls a 

connection wilh my, ‘ to mix.’ So Pesh. J other early 

interpretations (see Ges. Thes.) need not be cited. 

A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

FODDER p'i? 3 ), Job 6 5. See Cattle, § 5. 

FOLD (HJJ), Is. 65 10, or Folds (niVljl), Nu. 32 24 . 
See Cattle, § 5. 

FOOD 

A . Vegetable Kingdom. 

Cereals, §§ 1-3. . Vegetables, §§ 4-6. 

Condiments, § 7. 

B . Animal Kingdom. 

Restrictions, §§ 8-13. Cattle as food, § 14/ 

Other details, § 16/. 

A historical treatment of the food of the Hebrews 
would eventually shape itself into a history of their 
social and economic progress from the condition of 
nomads in prehistoric times, through centuries of agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral life in Canaan, to the latest days 
of Jewish independence, when the choicest products of 
neighbouring countries found a ready market in the 
cities of Palestine. It suits our present purpose better, 
however, to treat the subject of food in Old and New 
Testament times with reference to the natural kingdom 
to which the various food-stuffs belong. Of the three 
familiar divisions, the vegetable kingdom (§§ 1-7) sup¬ 
plied the inhabitants of Palestine, as it still supplies the 
peoples of Eastern lands, with all but an insignificant 
proportion of the ordinary daily food. To this day the 
Syrian felldhin are practically vegetarians, tasting meat 
(§§ 8-16) only on the occasion of some religious or 
social festival. (On the price of food see §17.) 

A. VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

I. Cereals .—In every period of Hebrew history the 
1 Wheat raost important food-stufls were those 
classed by Hebrew writers under the 
general name ddgdn (p-j), corn, which comprised the 
grains of a number of common cereals. 

i. In the Mishna treatise Challa 2 I2 (cp PZsdch. 2 s), 
whoso takes a vow to abstain from ddgdn has to abstain 
only from the following five kinds : wheat, barley, spelt 
(□’Dora), ‘fox-ears’ (^?c> nSisnr), and siphon (pa'jy), of 
which only the first three are mentioned in the OT. 3 

1 The analogy of phrases like rnD ’^ 3 , ‘a deadly weapon,’ is 
decisive. 

2 This treatise deals with the various contents of the kneading- 
trough, subject or not subject to the dough dues (H^n ; see Nu. 

15 zoff ., and cp Bakemeats, § 2), as they may be called, which 
for lhe ordinary housewife amounted to one twenty-fourth, for 
professional bakers one forty-eighth of the whole. 

5 For the two remaining grains see below, § 3, and cp the list 
in Ezek. 4 9. 
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The most highly esteemed of these cereals, universally 
used by rich and poor, was wheat. 

(a) Wheat, 1 hit (ah (rvjn, more often O'en), appears 
in the OT as a food-stuff under various forms. The 
most primitive custom—the only method practised in 
Rome, tradition says, till the days of Numa (see 
‘Cibaria’ in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diet . des Antiq. 
1142 b) —was to pluck the ears ( m e lildh , \ibib) when 
filled but not fully ripe, to remove the husk by simply 
rubbing the ears in the hand, and to eat the still juicy 
kernel. 

This the Hebrews were allowed to do in passing through a 
field of standing corn (Dt. 23 25 [26]). It was disallowed on the 
Sabbath, however (Mt. 121 Mk. 223 Lk. 0 1), inasmuch as 
plucking and rubbing were legally regarded as special forms of 
reaping and winnowing (cp Shab. 7 2). Ears, whether of wheat 
or of barley, eaLen in this way seem to have been known as 
karmel (*?£“} 2 » RV ‘ fresh ears ’; Lev. 23 14 2 K. 4 42). 2 

The same ‘ fresh ears,’ crushed in a mortar or other¬ 
wise, produced the C’"U » gore's karmel, of Lev. 

21416 (RV ‘bruised corn of the fresh ear’). Much 
more common was the method of roasting the ears, 
before they had hardened, on an iron plate or pan. 

This parched corn more fully *1*7/3 TIK, Lev. 2 14 ; 

*1^j3 alone Josh. 5 11) is repeatedly mentioned in the OT as an 
article of diet common among all classes of the people (Lev. 23 14 

1 S. 17 17 25 18 2 S. 17 28 Ruth 2 14), and is largely eaten at the 
present day in the East (cp Rob. BR 2394 [41]; ZDPVSbg). 
This mode of rendering the grains of the cereals more palatable 
everywhere preceded the use of the mortar and pestle by which 
the grains were crushed, just as the latter method preceded, and 
was eventually superseded by, the hand-mill or quern (see 
Mill). On the main use of wheat in the Hebrew food-supply 
see, further, Bakemeats, Bread. 

Among the modern Syrians the favourite mode of 
cooking wheat is as follows : — 

The grain is boiled after it has been thoroughly cleaned (hence 
OT “12, see Corn, 3) by the female memhers of the family (see 
©, 2 S. 46 , and cp SBOT) and freed from the impurities unre- 
moved by the process of winnowing; it is then spread on the 
housetop to dry (cp 2 S. 17 19), after which it is ground and boiled 
to a thick paste. A similar dish seems to be intended by the 
obscure ' drisd/i , nD'iy (Nu. 15 20 f Neh. 10 37 [38] Ezek. 44 30). 
EV renders ‘dough’ (© <j>vpa/xa in Nu., airiov in Neh., om. 
in Ezek.; other authorities ‘kneading-trough’), but 'arisah 
is more probably to be identified with the Talmudic ' arson , 
a porridge or paste, made from the meal of barley or 
wheat (see mod. Lexx. and especially Lag. GGN, 1889, p. 
301). Wheat, sodden and crushed as above described, the 
modern burgul , added to mutton which has been pounded to 
shreds with a pestle and mortar, forms kibbeh , the national dish 
of Syria (see Cook a no, § 3). The modern smid, the finest of 
the wheat meal, got by bolting the ordinary flour ( kemaJt , 
nOp, R^ ‘ meal ’) with a fine sieve (cp Pirke A both, 5 15), corre¬ 
sponds to the Hebrew sbleth (71*73; © <re/xtSaAis; RV ‘ fine 
flour ’). A poetical designation of this fine flour is ' the kidney 
fat of wheat ’ (Dt. 32 14 Ps. 81 16 [17] 147 14). 3 Its price was, at 
one period, twice that of barley (2 K. 7 1 1618). The distinction 
between these two kinds of Syrian flour ( ktmaJi and sbleth) was 
familiar to the Egyptians of the New Empire, who made 
soldiers’ bread from the former, and princes’ bread from the 
latter (Erman, Anc. Egypt , 188). 

(b) The second place among the food grains of the 
Hebrews was occupied by barley. A brief summary of 

R . what is more fully stated elsewhere (see 
ax ey. p ARLKY ) will suffice. In the list of foods 
offered to David and his friends (2S. 17 28) we find 
wheat and barley not only in the grain but also ground 
and parehed ('*?pi app). Commonly, however, barley, 
like wheat, was consumed in the form of bread (Judg. 7 13 

2 K.442 Ezek. 4912); it formed the bread of the 
peasantry, and the low esteem in which it was held 
seems to be the ground for the sole instance of the 
admission of barley meal among the sacred offerings 
(Nu. 5 15). In XT times barley bread was still in 
use (Jn. 6913, and Mishna passim ), and it is common 
among the Bedouin of N. Arabia now. 

1 In AV Nu. 18 12 and Jer. 3112 Lhe rendering * wheat ’ is too 
special for JTjt, RV ‘corn,’but Amer. Revision ‘ grain ’(soalways 
for pi). 

2 AV here, ‘ full ears of corn in the husk thereof* (ij?j3Sf3); 
RV, with the best authorities, ‘fresh ears of corn in his sack.* 

3 Also probably in the original text of Ecclus. 39 26 (Bacher 
in JQR, July 1897). 


( c) The third of the cereals mentioned above as 
included under corn (ddgdn) in Mishnic times (Challd, 
3 Knelt etc * 2 2 s) is kusstmeth (ncD3 ; hardly 

** * * ‘rie.’as AV except in Ezek. 49). See 

Fitches. From Ezekiel ( 4 g, plur. AV ‘fitches’) we 
learn that it was, at least occasionally, employed by his 
countrymen to make bread. In the Mishna it is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned with wheat and barley. 

The two remaining cereals are not mentioned in the 
OT. 


(d) The sibboleth Huai (lit. 'fox’s ear’) has been 
identified by the Jewish scholars (Rashi, etc.) with oats ; 
by Low (129) with the aegilops, a grass closely allied 
to wheat (cp Post, Flora of Syria , etc., 899). 

{e) The Siphon is probably a species of oats (the Avcna 
barbata of Post, 871, which by the Arabs is called 
seifun\ From the frequent mention in the Mishna, 
both (d and e) must have been cultivated and used as food 
by the Jews of Palestine in the first and second centuries 
of our era. 

ii. In the Mishna treatise ( Challd , 1 4, cp Shebi'ith 
27) cited above (§ 1, beginning), mention is made of 
four food-stuffs that were not subject to the dough dues. 
Three of them may be identified with certainty as the 
rice plant, millet, and sesame. (a) Rice, *orez (ttk 
6 pv£a), was introduced into Palestine in the Greek period 
(see Hehn, KulturpflS 6 ) 485 ff .). (j 3 ) Millet, dbhan 

(jm, Ar. duhn; see Millet), is mentioned in Ezekiel's 
list ( 4 g), where <!j> has Ktyxpos, by which © (BQ m s ) also 
represents the obscure and perhaps corrupt jcc? of Is. 


2825. (7) Sesame is still largely cultivated in Syria, 

mainly for the oil-producing quality of its seeds (see 
Oil). The seeds are used also like carraway seeds in 
western lands, sprinkled on the housewife’s bread, and 
even mixed with sugar and flour of rice, to produce 
a species of confection. ( 5 ) The remaining plant of 
the four may be the familiar dura of the Syrian plains 
(cp Low, pp. 101-3), which in the present day supplies 
the black bread of the peasant. Mixed with wheaten 
flour, it is said to keep longer soft (ZDPl /9 8). It is 
not mentioned in the OT or NT. 1 

II. Other vegetable products, (a) The pulse family. 
—We pass now to another important group of food- 
4. T stuffs ’ the Le g um ™ostB or pulse family. 

Liegummosae. ]t Js soniewhat rema rkable that out 

of the many hundreds of species belonging to the 
natural order Leguminosce which are found at the present 
day in Syria (see Post, op. cit. 208-299) only two are 
mentioned in the OT or the NT, (1) the lentil, and (2) 
the bean. Still, we may be sure that the pulse plants 
in all periods furnished an important part of the 
Hebrews’ diet. If EV rightly renders c'irit, zero'im, and 
zeronim (Dan. 1 1216), the diet preferred by 
Daniel and his companions was confined to PULSE [</.v. ]. 
Probably, however, ‘herbs’ (as RV m £*) is a more ac¬ 
curate rendering; the context suggests a contrast between 
vegetable food-products generally, and the sacrificial 
and therefore unclean meat (flesh) from the royal 
kitchen. Various designations of the products we are 
now to consider occur in the OT, the most precise 
being the general term ydrdk (p*r, in the Mishna rfipv 
[Ab. Zar. 38 ]); thus pv a (AV ‘garden of herbs’) is 
the equivalent of our vegetable or kitchen garden (Dt. 
11 10 1 K. 21 2 ; cp pv riniK, ‘a vegetable diet,’ Prov. 


15 17). Like Daniel, Judas Maccabnsus and his associ¬ 
ates are said to have lived on a vegetable diet (ttjv 
XO pTwdrj Tpofprjv, 2 Macc. 527 ; cp 4 Esd. 926 12 51). 
For the same reason—the avoidance of food ceremoni¬ 
ally unclean—Josephus and his fellow'-deputies lived at 
Rome on figs and nuts ( Vit. 3). 


1 In the Aramaic inscription of Panamu from Zenjirli (/. 6) 
occur the names iYTII? (cp rniL'% Is. 28 25), nun> myr. 

Sachau in his edition of the inscription proposes to identify mur 
with the modern grain called dura. So also I)r. Authority 
and Archceol 132. See, how’ever, Che. ‘ Isa.’ (Heb. SBOT 99). 
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Regarding the antiquity of the pulse group of foods and 
its importance among the peoples of Eastern and classical 
countries—with the curious exception, noted by Plutarch 
{Is. §§ 5, 8), of the Egyptian priests 1 —we may refer to 
Hchn’sgreat \\oxV{Kulturpfl. u. Hausih. ( 6 ) 208^ [’94]). 

1. The first place in the group may be assigned to 
lentils , 'addslm {u'V~iy). The staple diet of the Egyptian 
pyramid-builders, according to Strabo (xvii. 1 34 ; cp 
Wilkinson, 224}, lentils were cooked by the Hebrews 
from the earliest times to the latest (see Lentiles). 2 
Now, as in Ezekiel’s time ( 4 9), they are sometimes 
ground and mixed with wheat flour to make bread ; but 
they are ' more generally used as a pottage or cooked 
as the Spaniards cook haricot beans, stewed with oil 
and flavoured with red pepper ’ (Tristram, NHB 462). 

2. The bean, pol (Vis), occurs only in 2 S. 1728, and 
as one of the numerous ingredients of Ezekiel’s bread 
(49). Several different species of bean were cultivated 
in Palestine for consumption in the first two centuries 
of our era. For example, in chap. 1 alone of the 
Mishna treatise Kil'dim, at least four varieties are men¬ 
tioned ; among these is the Egyptian bean, at present 
one of the most extensively cultivated leguminous plants 
of Syria. Next, indeed, to the preparations of wheat 
we may place the bean in its various forms {fill, lubiyah , 
etc.) as the most useful food-stuff in the Syria and 
Egypt of to-day (cp ZDPV 94, Landberg, Proverbes et 
Dictons, etc. 250). Either the pods are boiled and 
eaten entire, like our French beans, or the seeds alone 
are eaten after being roasted, or are boiled to a thick 
soup. Bean meal, painfully ground in the handmill, 
is sometimes mixed with wheat flour and baked into 
bread. Landberg {op. cit. 77-88) gives various native 
recipes for favourite Syrian dishes in which lentils and 
beans are the main ingredients. 

3. Another popular food is the chick-pea (Cicer arietinum , 
Arab, hummus ), known in early Talmudic times as 
( Peak 33, etc.). It is cooked in the same manner as the bean. 
Roasted, the hummus furnishes an esteemed delicacy, called 
kuddmiA 

4'. Here, too, may be mentioned the vetch (Vida ervilia), .he 
modern kirsenneh , which is sometimes identified with the 
kussemeth of Is. 2825 (RV and SBOT ‘spelt’; see § 3 [c]). 
It is now, as doubtless it was formerly, grown as fodder ; only in 
times of scarcity, according to Pliny, was it used as food by man. 

(/ 3 ) The gourd family. — The principal members of 
the gourd family ( Cucurbitacecc) have at all times been 
K Pnoiir prized as food in the East. Next to the 
bitacese ^ ta> Hebrews looked back 

with regret to Egypt’s ‘ cucumbers and 
melons’ (Nu. 11 5 ; see Cucumber, Melon). At the 
present day bread and melons or cucumbers form the 
main food of the poorest class in the large cities, from 
Constantinople to Damascus and Cairo, for months 
together. The cucumber (Mish. ; Nu. llsD'xp : p) 

is largely consumed in the raw state, but also prepared 
with vinegar as a salad. Equally popular at all times 
was the water-melon, dbhattlah (rrtnR ; plur. Nu. 11 5), 
the modern battlkh, now cultivated by the acre in 
certain parts of the East, besides whieh we frequently 
find in the Mishna the sugar-melon (psB^'D, fi^Xoixliroov), 
which came to the Jews, as its name shows, from the 
Greeks. The seeds of the melon are roasted and eaten 
likfc those of the chick-pea. Various gourds are in¬ 
cluded under the of the Mishna, among them 

perhaps the favourite kusa or vegetable-marrow. 6 A 

1 Cp Herodotus’ statement about their special abhorrence of 
the bean (xveqxos), 237. The flamen dialis at Rome, also, 
according to Aulus Gellius, was forbidden to touch the bean. 

2 They have been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 

3 Vg. inserts it at the end of 2 S. 17 28 for the intrusive 
(see Bu. in SBOT). 

4 In the streets of Damascus this delicacy is thus praised by 
its vendors: ‘Tattooed, warm and soft ! Make a night of it, 
O Barmecide 11 ’ (Wetzstein, * Der Markt in Damaskus,’ ZD MG 

11 51 9 ). 

5 Low and Post give the following equations :— Cucur- 
bita Pepo (Low); Squash, kfisa, Cucurbita Pepo (Post, PEFQ, 
1881, p. 119). 


popular modern dish is prepared by removing the seeds 
of the kusa and stuffing with rice, minced mutton, and 
other ingredients. For the 'wild gourds’ of 2 K. 439 
see Gourds, Wild. Post {Flora, 324), with some older 
authorities, suggests that ' the colocynth may be intended 
by the gall [cbojin Dt. 29 i 8 [17] Ps. 6921, etc.’ See 
Gall, i. 


(7) Leeks , etc .—Conspicuous among the vegetables 
enjoyed by Israel in Egypt were * the leeks, the onions, 

6 The genus and the £ arlic ’ (Nu. 115), all three 
Allium familiar members of the genus Allium. 

Marcus Aurelius’s description of the 
garlic-smelling Jews (feetentium Judneorum) whom he 
met in Palestine has often been quoted (Amm. Marcell, 
xxii. 55). The leek, hdslr (van, Nu. 115; in the 
Mishna generally ntrna), was at all times highly esteemed 
in Egypt (cp Pliny’s 4 laudatissimus porrus in ^Egypto,’ 
1933) and Syria. Onions, bfodlim (d^b), and garlic, 
lum (mc>) p Herodotus was told ( 2 i25), held a chief 
place among the food supplied to the builders of the 
pyramids, and their universal cultivation in later times 
is attested by contemporary monuments. All three 
species were usually eaten raw as a relish {6pov) to 
bread, occasionally as now, no doubt, roasted or boiled 
with meat to form a stew (cp Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus , 1 184). In Syria onions are also preserved 
like cucumbers {ZDPV 9 14). For a more ambitious 
treatment of the onion, see Landberg, op. cit. 77-79. 

In times of famine, no doubt, recourse was also had 
to other and less familiar herbs. Such was the plant 
(mta, mallilAh , AV ‘mallows,’ RV ‘salt-wort’; see 
Mallows) mentioned in Job 30 4. 1 Though this plant, 
from its etymology, is more likely to be the saltwort 
than the mallow, it is true that, according to Conder, 
the mallow—in Syria khubbeizi (so called from its 
fruit resembling in shape the native bread, khubz ; cp 
Low, 360) —is eaten in time of scarcity ‘ cooked in sour 
milk or oil ’ ( Tentwork , 317). Cp, further, Husks. 

This probably exhausts the greens (pT) mentioned by name 
in the OT as articles of food. 2 A glance, however, at any of 
the Mishna treatises dealing with the legal requirements as to 
the sowing, tithing, etc., of the fruits of the soil, shows that 
those above enumerated are but a fraction of the plants culti¬ 
vated for food in Palestine in the first century a.d. Here we 
can mention only a few of the commoner greens, such as lettuce 
(h^in), various species of chicory and endive (pc^ty), which 
furnished the main ingredients of the bitter herbs (D'V:p, Ex. 
12 8) at the Passover,—as is shown by the list in Pesach. 26 — 
the lupine, still known by its Graeco-Hebrew name turmus 
(oiDTIDj Oepfxoi), expressly stated to have been a food of the 
poor ( Shabb . 18 1); the kolkas (DjsVlp, colocasia), still extensively 
cultivated as food (Post, op. cit. 829), and the Iff (m^), both 
members of the Arum family, and used, with mustard and lupine 
together, to form a pickle (see Low, 240); the turnip (HeS, modern 
lift), the radish (fb’i), the cabbage ( 3 ri 2 ), and the asparagus 
(DiriSD'N). 

Most of the vegetables we have discussed were not 
only used in the fresh state (nV)—or in some cases dried 
{v2 ')—but also laid in vinegar or in brine and used as 
pickles. Such preserved vegetables were called Q'toa 
{Slfbilth, 95)orQ't7n3 {Ptsdch. 26 ). 


Of the remaining contributions of the vegetable king¬ 
dom to the Hebrew kitchen and table, the fruits are 
_ _ , of sufficient importance to claim an 

7. Condiments. articlc for then ,selves (see Fruit). 
leaving only the various condiments for brief mention 
here. (For fuller treatment of these see the separate 
articles. 3 ) Hehn {op. cit. 205) has rightly emphasised 
the fact that 4 before pepper was discovered or came 
into general use, seeds like cummin, black cummin, 
Nigella sativa, the coriander, ropiavvov , etc., naturally 


1 On this verse as a whole see Budde, and in opposition to the 
current explanations of v . 4 b , see Juniper. 

2 RVmg. introduces the purslain into Job 66; but see Purslain. 

3 Salt, the prince of condiments, belongs elsewhere, and 
must, in any case, receive special notice (Salt). 
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played a more important role ’ in the cookery of anti¬ 
quity. Of these, the first which meets us in the OT 
is the coriander (ij, Ex. I631 Nu. 11 7; Kdpiov ; also 
Ex. I614), to the greyish-white seeds of which the 
manna is compared. Under the name of 12312 the 
coriander was cultivated in later times both for its seed 
and for its leaves ( Madser, 4 s) ; the seeds are still very 
largely used * as a spice to mix with bread in the East, 
as well as to give an aromatic flavour to sweetmeats ’ 
(Tristram, A 7 HB, 440). Black cummin (so RV m e- for 
rtsp I © fjL€\dvOiou) occurs in Is. 2825. Its black seeds 
are still used in Syria to sprinkle over bread. In the 
NT mint, anise, cummin, and rue are associated with 
Jesus’ denunciation of the Pharisees. Of these cummin 
—the 4 fastidiis eumminum amicissimum ’ of Pliny— 
was held in the highest esteem by the classical peoples. 
Like salt it was used proverbially as a symbol of friend¬ 
ship ; the phrase, ol 7 repl (L\a nal KbfiLuov, is synonymous 
with 'confidential friends' (Plutarch, quoted by Hehn). 
The textual variation of © in Is. 2827, 'and the cummin 
shall be eaten with bread,’ is interesting in the light of 
Pliny's observation that cummin seeds were so used by 
the Alexandrians of his day ( 19 47). The anise of Mt. 
23 23 is undoubtedly the Anethum graveolens or ‘dill’ 
(so RV m £- ; Mish. nntf, modern shibith). The tithe 
was levied on the seeds, leaves, and capsules (pin jnt 
pill) of this plant (Mauser, 4 s)— i. e. , ‘when its seeds 
are collected, or when its leaves are used as vegetable, 
or when its pods are eaten’ (Jastrow, Diet, s.v. tt). 
Its use as a condiment is attested by' Uksin, 3 4. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mishna ( Shtbi'ith, 9 i) no tithe was levied 
on the rue (dj'S. Trrjryavov, Lk. 11 42), which seems to 
show that the form given to Jesus’ words by the first 
(‘Jewish’) evangelist (Mt. 232 a) is the more accurate 
of the two. To the category of condiments must also 
be reckoned the mustard (oivam, Vnin), which, according 
to a recent authority (see ‘ Condimenta ' in Daremb. and 
Saglio), does not appear to have been used in the form 
with which we are familiar ; rather the leaves ‘ were 
cut up and mixed with the dish to be seasoned ’ (Athen. 

9 366 a). We have already found that the mustard leaf 
was used in making pickles. The best mustard, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny ( 1954 ). came from Egypt, the 'ix!2 Wi of 
Kil' dim, 1 5. 

Ginger (Zingiber offiemale) does not seem to have 
been known in Palestine within our period (for non, 

* Uksin, 3 s, which Jost reads osn and renders ’ginger,’ 
see Spice) ; pepper (bsbs), on the other hand, had 
found its way into common use during the Roman 
period. The esteem in which this familiar condiment 
was held at a later date is shown by the Talmudic 
saying, ‘ As the world cannot exist without salt and 
pepper, neither can it exist without the Bible, the 
Mishna,* and the Talmud’ (Low, 318). Pepper, 
carried in the mouth, is mentioned along with a grain 
of salt (nVa bv lana), apparently as a cure for toothache 
( Shabb . 65). It was ground in a metal hand-mill 
(Besd, 2s), and was used not only to season the ordinary 
tabie food, but also as a spice in the concoction of 
mead (j ,l ?'’ 03 , \ oivbfJLeXi ; see Wine and Strong 
Drink). 

B . ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Whilst the Hebrews were free to make full and 
unrestricted use of the products of the vegetable kingdom, 
they were limited as regards the animal 
”. imal kingdom by various restrictions, most of 

kingdom . t ^ em> j n principle and origin at least, 
restrictions. tracea kj e to ver y early times. 

(a) The most important was that by which the members 
of the animal kingdom were ranged under the two cate¬ 
gories of ‘ clean * and 4 unclean,’ those under the former, 
the so-called 4 clean ’ animals, alone being available as 


food. For the origin and significance of this distinction, 
as well as for parallels among other ancient peoples, see 
Clean and Unclean, Fish, and Sacrifice. For our 
present purpose, the following summary will suffice. 
Of Mammals the locus classicus Dt. 143 names ten 
species as clean : viz., ' the ox, the sheep and the goat, 
the hart, and the gazelle, and the roebuck, and the 
wild goat, and the pygarg, and the antelope, and 
the chamois ’ (so the RV ; on the identifications see 
the separate articles) ; whilst the camel, the hare, 
the rock-badger (EV Coney and the swine, 

are similarly named as unclean. 1 As regards birds the 
enumeration proceeds by the method of exclusion (Lev. 
11 13^: Dt. 14 11 ff. ), various birds, chiefly birds of prey— 
among them the bat—being specified as forbidden or 
taboo (to adopt the current scientific term), in Hebrew 
technically Ukes (yjx;* a detestation, object of abhorrence 
[see Abomination, 2]; Dt. 726 Lev. 721 llio^, etc.). 
Of fishes only those having both scales and fins were 
regarded as clean (Fish, § ?> ff .), whilst, from the inverte¬ 
brates, a few species of the locust family alone arc 
admitted as food. 

(b) Of equal antiquity, probably, is the prohibition 
as food (taboo) of the blood of the clean, warm-blooded, 

. . animals (hence notoi the blood of fish). 

Prohibition taboo holds a foremost place in 

of blood. lhe ]q e b rew dietary legislation (ep Dt. 
12162325 1523 Lev. [H] Gen. 94 Lev. 3i7 

7 26/ [P], etc.), whilst its antiquity is historically 
attested at a period much earlier than the promulgation 
of any of the codes now referred to (see 1 S. 1432-34)- 
The discussion of the idea or ideas ultimately under¬ 
lying this prohibition—one by no means confined to 
the Hebrews—belongs elsewhere (see Sacrifice). In 
the above passages of the OT the prohibition is mainly 
based on the ground that the blood was the seat of the 
‘ soul ’ or ntphes (1733, properly the vital, sentient 
principle ; ep Eschatology, § 12). It was therefore too 
sacred for ordinary use, and was to be reserved for, 
and restored to God, the author of all life. In early 
times among the Hebrews, when as yet ' all slaughter 
was sacrifice,’ this dedication of the blood was a matter 
of course ; but when, on the suppression of the local 
sanctuaries, as the result of the Deuteronomic legisla¬ 
tion, it became necessary to authorise slaughter for 
domestic purposes elsewhere than at the sanctuary, it 
was expressly enacted that the blood of the animal 
slaughtered should be allowed to flow away (Dt. 12 15/; 
see Dr. in loc. and cp OTJC < 2 >, 249/:). The same 
held good of the ' beast or fowl ’ taken in the chase ; 
the hunter 4 shall even pour out the blood thereof and 
cover it with dust’ (Lev. 17 x 3 )- To this abstention 
from blood the Hebrews have at all times remained 
faithful (cp Mohammed’s prohibition : Kuran, Sura 
2 167). Only on an occasion such as that in the time 
of Saul referred to above (iS. 14 32 ; cp the in¬ 

teresting addition of the Old Lat. and the Vulg. in 
Judith 11 12, ‘to lay hands upon their cattle to drink 
their blood'), and in a period of great religious declension, 
did they imitate their neighbours the Philistines (Zech. 
9 7) and 4 eat with the blood’ (Ezek. 3325). The 
attitude of the early Christian Church and of the latei 
Jews to this part of the dietary laws will be referred to 
later. 

Another restriction, closely associated in P with that 
now discussed, had to do with the intestinal fat of the 

_ ...... three sacrificial species, the ox, sheep, 

10. Prohibition and goat 29 13 22 Lev. Zzff.l 22/: ; 
of intestinal fat. cp j os Ant ^ § 2 y;) ( t o which was 
added 4 the fat tail' (.tSn. 'alyah. Ex. 29 22 Lev. 39 RV) 
of the sheep of the country (see Sheep). 2 Deuteronomy 

1 On the question whether the Israelites in time of famine 
ever ate ass’s flesh (2 K. 6 25), see Husks. 

2 The custom of titling this tail in extreme cases to a small 
wheeled cart, which has often been ridiculed, is referred to in 
the Mishna; see Shabbath,b 4, and cp Herod. 3 113. 
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is silent with regard to this taboo ; but its antiquity is 
vouched for by the incidents of i S. 2 \$ff. The prohibi¬ 
tion, it should be observed, has reference only to the 
helebh , ‘ the fat of the omentum and the organs that lie 
in or near it' (AW. SemS 2 ), 379/. which see for probable 
reason of this abstinence; 1 cp Sacrifice), and not to the 
fatty deposits (probably the tnecto or * tit-bits' of Neh. 
8 10) in other parts of the animal, about which there 
was no restriction. It is important also, in view of 
later usage, to note that this abstinence from the fat of 
the intestines applies only to the case of an ox, sheep, 
or goat offered in sacrifice. The inference is that if 
any of these were slaughtered privately the ‘ fat ’ might 
be eaten ; in any case the prohibition does not extend 
to the fat of non-sacrificial animals (game, etc.), pro¬ 
vided these are ‘ clean ’ and duly slaughtered. On 
the other hand the * fat ’ of animals coming under the 
two categories of Ntbhelah and Tgrephah (see next 
paragraph) might be used for any domestic purpose other 
than that of food (Lev. 724). The eating of the ‘fat,’ 
as of the blood, entailed the death penalty (Lev. 725 ; 
for details see treatise Kitrithoth , especially chap. 3 ; 
for blood, chap. 5). 

Of more importance is the tabdo placed by the 
Pentateuchal legislation on two kinds of meat known 


11. Prohibition technically as (a)Nlbhclah (n^, Lev. 

ofNSbhelah l 24 , '? 2 ? n D P 4 J'-i , Cp E “ k ’ 
and TSreph&h. t'* 44 30 and (t) fg'phah (ns •», Lx. 

r 2231 [30] Lev. 724 1 / 15 228 ; cp Lzek. 
l-c .). In view of the extensive development of later 
Jewish jurisprudence with regard to these two categories 
of forbidden meat, it is essential to understand clearly 
the original significance of the terms. 

( a) The first, NSbheldh, denotes the dead body of a 
person (i K. 1324^ ) or the carcase of an animal; in its 
technical sense it means the flesh of an animal that has 
succumbed to an organic disease and died a tiaiural death. 
In this sense it is opposed to the carcase of an animal 
that has been properly slaughtered and the blood drawn 
off. 2 (b) The second, THrephah , as its etymology 

shows, denotes an animal that has died through being 
torn (*riD, Gen. 31 39) by wild beasts, in other words 
‘ torn flesh.' 3 Of these, Tirephdh was forbidden 

even by the earliest code (Ex. 2231 [30]), which requires 
that it shall be cast ‘ unto the dogs *; the prevalence of 
this custom near the time of Jesus is confirmed by the 
lines of the Pseudo-Phocylides (148 f, XeLxava Xe?7re 
Kvaiv 6 rjpQ}v diro Oppes edovrcu). KUbheldh appears first 
in the legislation of D (Dt. 14 21), which allows it to be 
given away to the ‘stranger’ or to be sold to the 
foreigner. By the later regulations of P (H), however, 
its use is forbidden to native-born Israelite and stranger 
alike (Lev. 17 15). 

\Y ith the increasing attention to the requirements of 
the Levitical legislation in matters of ceremonial purity 
that marked the later pre-Christian period, and the 
ever-growing eagerness of the Scribes to ‘ make a fence 
round the Torah' {Aboth, 1 1), the two termini technici 
under discussion gradually assumed other significations 
widely different from those originally belonging to 
them. Hence we may assume that in NT times 
they already possess the significance assigned to them 
respectively by the authoritative definition of the Mishna. 

* Every animal that has to be rejected (technical term dSdj = 
on account of (a defect in) the method of slaughter 


(na'iTjf) is Nebhelah; every' one slaughtered according to rule 
but rejected for some other cause is Terephdh' (Mish. Chullin , 
24). In the same treatise (3 1) we find the Terephdh category so 
extended as to include meat vitiated by the animal suffering 
from any one of a large number of fatal ailments, so that we 


This was certainly' not due to any thought of these portions 
being prejudicial to health, still less to the fantastic notion of 
Michaelis that the fat was forbidden in order to encourage the 
culture of the olive 1 

2 Q 5 fb'Tjeriuaioi' throughout; Vg. cadaver morticini; 
EV that which dieth of itself.’ 

3 Cp ©’s 9 r)pta\< 0 Tov ; EV ‘that which is torn of beasts.’ 
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have this other definition: * every animal in similar circum¬ 
stances that cannot live is Terephdh.' 

By means of this casuistry the original prohibition of 
the flesh of an animal dying of itself has now been 
transferred to the flesh of one not slaughtered according 
to rabbinic prescription. In the present work it would 
be out of j>lace to enter into the minutiae of the Jewish 
laws of Sthitah or ritual slaughter, even were this, for 
an outsider, possible. One other reference to the Mishna, 
however, may be permitted, because of its bearing on 
an important passage of the NT. In the same treatise 
(1 Chullin , I2) we read, ‘Any one may slaughter and at 
any time and with any instrument except a harvest- 
sickle, a saw, etc., because these strangle ’— i.e. , they 
do not make the clean incision required for the proper 
slaughter. We have here the explanation of the 
‘ things strangled ’ (tov 7 tvlktov), from which, we are told, 
the first Gentile Christians were advised to abstain (Acts 
.152029 21 25; see Council of Jerusalem). They 
were to abstain not only ‘from blood,’ that is from 
meat killed by any method other than that of blood¬ 
letting (see [A] above), but also from the flesh of animals 
from which the blood had been drawn in any way other 
than that sanctioned by the Jewish authorities of the 
time. 1 

A word must suffice for a last limitation implied, not 
formally enjoined, in the oldest legislation. The 
12. Of heathen’s Hebrews, on the ground of Ex. 34 . 5. 
food m ater tlraes at l east > consistently 

abstained from meat that had formed 
part of an offering to a foreign deity, or might be even 
suspected of such an origin. We have seen (above, § 4) 
how Daniel, Judas the Maccabee, Josephus, and their 
respective companions preferred a modest vegetable 
diet to the risk of defilement by heathen food. On the 
recommendation of this form of abstention attributed 
to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts, l.c.) by which the 
eating of ‘ meats offered to idols ’ and of blood is classed 
with ‘fornication,’ precisely as in an earlier age the 
eating of the blood is ranked in the same category with 
murder and idolatry (Ezek. 3325), see Council ii., § 11. 

Having examined in detail the restrictions which the 
Hebrew dietary laws placed on the use of animal foods, 
we proceed to another interesting taboo. 

At the close of the early narrative (J) of Jacob's 
experience at Penuel, the redactor (R JE ) has added, 
13 The hin- ' Therefore the children of Israel eat not 
sinew ^ of the ‘ the sinew of the hip,’ 

AV ‘the sinew that shrank’ ; cp <3, rb 
vevpov 6 ivdpKTjcrev) which is upon the hollow of the 
thigh unto this day' (Gen. 3232[33]). We have here 
the first reference to a popular taboo of (evidently) 
great antiquity, which, strangely enough, has not found 
a place in the dietary legislation of the Pentateuch. 
The sinew in question is the great muscle of the leg 
known to anatomists as the nervus ischiadicus. What¬ 
ever may have been the original significance of the 
abstinence here referred to (cp Rel. Sem. (-> 380), it is 
given by the writer as use and wont merely. It must 
soon afterwards have been raised to a formal prohibition. 

The Greek translators appear to have so regarded it, rendering 
the narrative tense of the original by ov ^aytocriv, ‘ are by no 
means to eat’ (cp Lk. 1 15, ov pb irqj, ‘shall by no means 
drink’). The next witness is Josephus, who, after informing us 
that Jacob himself abstained from the flesh of this muscle, adds, 
‘and for this sake it is taboo for us’ (0 vS' bflj-v eSd>bifx.oi>, Ant. 
i. 20 2). This is confirmed by the Mishnic legislation, by which 

1 The whole ritual minutiae of ‘ slaughter ’ are referred in 

the Talmud to God himself, on the ground of Dt. 12 2r, where 
the true reference is of course to v. 15. Details of the process 
by which ‘kosher’ meat (/.<?., “ 1 *^ 3 , ‘meat prepared according to 
prescription,’the opposite of ^D2) is secured at the present day 
would be out of place here ; suffice it to say that the custom of 
rubbing salt into the newly-killed meat in order to remove as 
much as possible of the venous blood is said on good authority 
to have been introduced by a Babylonian doctor of the name of 
Samuel in the early Talmudic period (circa 220 a.d. — i.e. t later 
than the Mishna). See Wiener, Die judischen Sgeisegesetze 
206; Strack, Das Blut , 87 f. (1900). 
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the nervus ischiadic us 4 of domestic animals and wild animals, 
of the right leg and the left leg' is formally forbidden ( Chuilht , 

7 i)and the minimum punishment of forty stripes decreed for the 
transgressor < [ib . 3). 

This taboo is still faithfully observed by orthodox 
Jews. For the important dietary law against seething 
the kid in its mother’s milk (Ex. 2819, etc.), see 
Cooking, § 8 ; Magic, § 2. 

From this study of the more important laws by whieh 
the use of animal food generally was regulated in OT 

id. r m and ^’T times, we proceed to review in 
- , e detail the evidence of the OT regard- 

* ing the individual animals. We have 
adverted to the fact that the enjoyment of animal 
food was much less frequent among the Hebrews than 
among ourselves, more especially in the more primitive 
times when meat w'as available only on the occasion of 
a sacrifice. Such occasions might be offered not only 
by the recurring family and tribal festivals (nn£i?D rDt, 

1 S. 20 29 ; cp I3 /. 21), but also by the arrival of an 
honoured guest (Gen. 18 \ff., and often), or by some 
event of more than usual significance (1 K. 19 21). 
Only at the tables of royalty and of the great nobles, we 
may suppose, was meat a daily luxury (1 K. 423 [63] 
Am. 64; cp Xeh. 5 18). In the Greek period and 
onwards, however, the standard of living rose with 
the growth of commerce ; indeed the table of a wealthy 
Jew of the first century would astonish us by the variety 
and elegance of its dishes. 

The source of the ordinary meat supply was at all 
periods the domestic animals—cattle (*ip2), sheep, and 
goats. The minimum age at which any of these species 
was available for sacrifice, and therefore for food, was 
eight days (Lev. 22 27). Sacrificial meat, if not previously 
consumed, had to be destroyed on the third day at latest 
(Lev. 7 16/. 196 /.),— probably because in the warm 
climate of Syria decomposition sets in rapidly. The 
dam and her offspring must not be killed on the same 
day (Lev. 2228 ; cp the similar humanitarian legislation 
of Dt. 226 /). From this passage and others (e.g ., 

1 S. I62) we see that the eow, as well as the ox, 
was eaten by the Hebrews, whilst their neighbours the 
Egyptians and the Phoenicians 4 would as soon have 
eaten human flesh as that of the cow ’ {Bel. Sem.W 280). 

The animals slaughtered might be taken directly front 
the herd (Gen. 18 7)—these are the *jh (/ 25 e$ vofxabes), 

4 oxen from the pasture,’ of 1 K. 423 [53] — but the 1 
custom of specially fattening them for the table also was | 
in vogue (Prov. 15 17). These ‘ fatlings' were known as 
mgr? (2 S. 613 1 K. 1 9 etc.), or Nna, biri (1 K. 4 23 
[53] Ezek. 34320 Zeeh. 11 16). A more expressive term 
is derived from the fact that the creatures were tied up 
(pm) and doubtless fed with special fattening stuffs, as 
was the case with the oxen and geese of Egypt (Erman, 
Egypt* 43 8 - 444)» this term is pmo (Jer. 4621 —<3 
2621, /jl6ctxos (Tirevros = the ‘fatted calf’ of Lk. 1523 , 
and the <rmorrd of Mt. 224—1 S. 2824 Am. 64 Mai. 42 
[320]). 1 The method of slaughtering for the 

table probably differed little from that practised by the 
Egyptians as illustrated by Wilkinson {op. cit. 2 26/). 
The throat of the animal was cut in such a manner as 
completely to sever the great arteries and veins of the 
neck, in order that the blood might flow as freely as 
possible (see § 9). The choicest portions (see 1 S. ’ 
924), and those probably first removed (cp Wilkinson, 
l.c. ), were the right hind - quarter (pig?, Koike a, AV 
‘shoulder,’ RV ‘ thigh'), and the ‘shin’ or upper portion 
of the right fore-leg (yhi, zgroa, Dt. I83 Nu. 619 [P]; cp 
Ezek. 244 ), both of which, in the case of saerificial 
victims, were the perquisites of the priests (Lev. 732/.). 

1 The MT of 1 S. 159, D’Jwten (AVmg. ‘of the second sort’), 
is explained in Jewish tradition by an alleged popular belief that 
the young of the second bearing are superior to the firstlings. 
Modern editors, however, read D'J&sta, ‘the fat ones' (cp Ezek. 

84 re). 


The goat and (especially) the kid were held in more 
esteem in former times in Syria (Gen. 279 Juclg. 619 

15 Of sheen 181519 1 s * 1620 etc -) than at present, 
and e-oats "hen mutton is the principal animal food. 

® * Yet the variety of lambs known as 

karlm, is mentioned with special honour (Dt. 32 14 1 S. 
159 Am. 64). Both Syrians and Arabs now set great store 
by the fat tail of the native sheep, ‘ a swagging foot-lap 
wide’ (Doughty, Ar. Des. I502), which was no doubt 
equally relished by the Hebrews. If the sheep was 
offered in sacrifice, however, the tail, as we learned 
above (§ ro beg .), was consumed on the altar. The 
ancient Egyptians, on the other hand, had a decided 
prejudice against mutton (see Wilkinson, op. cit., 1878, 
230, with Birch’s note). At the present day the goat is 
prized ehiefly for its milk. The flesh of the kid is said 
to be ‘ tender and delicate, especially when boiled in 
milk ’ (Van Lennep) ; but this favourite Arab dish (see 
especially 'Thomson, LB , 94/) was forbidden to the 
Hebrews (see Cooking, § 8 end). A special article 
will be devoted to Milk and its preparations, butter, 
eheese, etc. 

The daily supply of meat for Solomon’s table included, 
we are told, besides ‘ ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of 
the pastures, and an hundred sheep, harts, and gazelles, 
and roebucks, and fatted fowl’ (1 K. 423 [53]), for 
which see Venison and Fowl respectively. 'The cate¬ 
gory ‘fowl’ included at least the following:—pigeons, 
turtle-doves, quails, perhaps also geese—the national 
food-bird of Egypt—and in later times the domestic fowl 
and the sparrow. For the prominent place occupied by 
Fish in the Hebrew food supply, and for the methods of 
catching and eooking them, as also for the preparation 
of the Locust and the use of Honey, see the separate 
articles. For Eggs see Fowl, § 4. 

Of the tabooed or unclean animals by far the most 
important is the pig. The Jews’ abhorrence of swine’s 

16 T b d w hi°h i s mentioned by many of the 

. a classical writers (see references in‘Cibaria,’ 
amnia s. Daremberg and Saglio, 1159 a, n. 537), 
more than anything else brought them into contempt with 
their heathen neighbours. 1 The martyrs of 2 Macc. 618J? 
preferred death to eating the loathsome food. It is 
apparently inconsistent with this feeling that swine’s flesh 
was eaten sacramentally, though doubtless in secret, 
when Is. 65 4 and 6617 were written. See Swine, and 
on the mystic eating of ‘mice’ see Mouse. It was 
not, however, an obscure religious tradition, but the 
pressure of famine that led to the eating of the un¬ 
heard-of foods mentioned in 2 K. 62529.- 

A few observations regarding the price of provisions, 
more particularly in the NT period, would form an 

17 Price a PP ro P r * ate c ^ ose to ibis article. Unfortu- 
of fo d natel y the data at command — incidental 

statements, for the most part, in OT and 
NT, in Josephus and the Mishna—are so conflicting, 
not to dwell on the uncertainty as to the measures and 
moneys, that, beyond a few relative values, no certain 
results ean be secured. Thus all we may safely infer 
from 2 K. 7 1 16 is that when the siege of Samaria was 
raised, the price of flour stood to that of barley in the 
ratio of 2:1. The ratio of wheat to barley at a 
later period was 3 : 1 (Rev. 66). Similarly, from 
Mgnachoth , 138 we gather that the relative values of 
ox, calf, ram, and lamb were 100, 20, 8, and 4 denarii. 
Josephus, again, supplies some details, which are diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile, regarding the price of oil in his day 
( Vit. 13, BJ ii. 21 2), whilst the familiar words of Jesus 
have made the cheapness of sparrows proverbial (Mt. 
IO29 Lk. 126 ). 3 

1 See the passages from Greek and Roman authors collected 
by Wiener, Speisegcseizc , 462 Jf., and Reinach, Les Jui/s c/icz 
tes auteurs grccs et romains. 

2 See, however, Dove's Dung. 

3 A large amount of material regarding prices generally in 
Talmudic times has been collected by Herzfeld in an appendix 
to his Handelsgesch. der JudenV) [*94]. 
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All that requires to be said under the head of beverages will 
be found in the articles Milk, Vinegar, Water, Wine and 
Strong Drink.. For some remarks on the methods of pre¬ 
paring food mentioned in OT or NT, see Cooking ; on the mode 
of serving and the etiquette of the table, see Meals; and on 
the facilities for purchasing the necessaries of life, either in the 
natural state or prepared as food, see Shambles. Resides the 
articles already named, see Bread, Manna, Oil, Salt. 

A. R. S. K. 

FOOL, FOLLY. The antithesis of wisdom and folly 
is characteristic of the late ethical or humanistic move¬ 
ment. Of the numerous words rendered ' fool ’ in EV 
it ought to be noticed that for two of them 4 fool ’ is not 
an exact equivalent. Take especially (i) ^23, ndbhdl , 
which, as Driver (on Dt. 22 21 1 S. 2625) agrees, ought 
not to be translated 4 fool ’ ; for an examination of 
passages see Cheyne (PsalmsW), on Ps. 14 1. The case 
is analogous to that of 4 men of Belial,’ a phrase which 
is generally taken as equivalent to 4 unprincipled, good- 
for-nothing men,’ but which really expresses reckless 
wickedness (see Belial). 

^23 and ex are in fact synonymous, as Abigail’s 

speech in 1 S. 25 25 shows. The origin and meaning of ^>33 are 
treated elsewhere (see Nabal); here, therefore, we need only 
caution the reader against rendering ^>33, ‘fool,’ though this 
interpretation is as old as & (appeal/; Pesh. Ps. 14 x 53 1 [2], 
aunvdla). The ndbhdl is not adequately described even as one 
who has 4 moral and religious insensibility ’ (Driver, Dt. 256); 
he is a dangerously bad man, violent, destructive, or—a render¬ 
ing which suits well in Ps. 14 j (53 1 [2]) 398 [9] 74 18 22—an 
‘impious’ man. See also Dt. 326 (pnopos), 2r (derweros), iS. 
25 25 2 S. 333 13 13 Is. 32 5/ (jiuipos), Jer. 17 11 Ezek. 13 3 (© 
ora.) Prov. 17 7 21 3022 Job2io 308 (hut ^ 33 , Prov. 3O32, is 
corrupt). 1 The denom. verb ^ 2 ? means ‘to treat as a 
is treated’ (Nah. 36 Mic. 76 Jer. 14 21 Dt. 32 15).*- The noun 
n ^33 also expresses the same disregard of moral and religious 
law, the same nihilism we might almost call it (see Nabal on 
derivation); it is used, e.g., in speaking of sexual offences (Dt. 
22 21 Judg. 206 [ 1 | nail, 2S. 13 12 Job 428 Is. 9 i 7 [i 6 ]). 

(2) The other word misrendered ‘fools,’ ‘foolish,’ is 
D'^rin, hdlHitn (Ps. 5 s [6] 73 s 75 s). RV better, 4 the 
arrogant 1 ; but the 4 mad ’ or 4 raging ones ’ (see 1 S. 
2113 [14]) can also be defended (see on the respective 
renderings, BDB, s.v. and Che.< 2 > on Ps. 56 ). 
Certainly and in Eccles. mean neither arro- 

ance, nor mere folly, but madness (see EV), and in Job 1217 
Si<V= ‘he deprives of reason.’ 

The other terms generally (as in EV) rendered 4 fool,’ 

4 folly,’ 4 foolishness,' do not imply more than an in¬ 
veterate moral and religious insensibility, which issues 
in disorderly actions (ep Che. Jno. Pel. Life , 136). 

(3) *TD 3 , ktsil (root idea, fatness or thickness), often in Prov. 
and Eccles., thrice in Pss.; K’sil, the constellation, may be 
connected (but cp Stars, § 3; Orion). See especially Prov. 20 1 
3-11 ; also Ps. 49 11 [10] 92 7 [61 948 (|| ny-, ‘brute’) Prov. 

8 5 (II D'ND£> ‘simple ’). The verb in Jer. 108 ([ ; late 

passage). 

(4) sdkhdl (root idea, stopped up? cp " 32 D with Ass. 
saklu, sakku , ‘deaf’— r.e., stopped up; see Del. Ass. 
HIVB\ Jer. 4 22 5 21 Eccles. 2 19 7 17 etc., whence 
Dl-Oi? in Eccles. only (syn. rttV'DS, n*7*?ir!); SsDJ (2 S. 24 10) 
and ^’ 3 Dn (1 S. 2621), ‘to play the fool’; *?££, ‘to befool,’ Is. 
^25 ; ^>39, 4 folly,’ Eccles. 106 , and, by emendation, 7 25 3 4 5 (MT 

( 5 ) V'w/(samt; root idea as in S'DZ), often in Prov.; alsoHos. 

9 7 (II ysete) Jer. 4 22 Is. 19 11, but not Ps. 107 17(see We., Che.); 
probably'too Wx in Job 5 3,4 and G'V'IX in Is. 35 8 should be 

= D'hy ; the noun is ‘folly,’ Prov. 5 2 3 A 

(6) "lya, bd'ar (prop, ‘brutishness’), Ps .49 10 [11] 73 22 926 [7] 
(II ^'D3)> Prov. 12 1 30 2. 

1 Here and in Dt. 32 6 we should perhaps read rtao, VrD. 

. r T : * T T 

2 should perhaps be read also in Is. 28 3 (Ruben, Che.); 
the word now appears mispointed (*?£j) and misplaced (in 7\ 4). 

3 Ps. 49 13 [14] (*?££) and 858 (n^D 3 ) are also corrupt (see Che. 
PsalmsP)). 

4 Job 5 3 is probahly a later insertion ; it interrupts the con¬ 
text (see Bickell ; Che. JQR 9575 [’97]). 

5 Cp also the verb Wu Is. 19 13 Jer. 5 4 Nu. 12 11. 


(7) D'Rrip, pethd'lm , Prov. 9 6, but elsewhere ‘the simple’ 
(prop. * the open ’), and so uniformly RV. 

(&) tdphcl (prop. ‘ insipid ’), Lam. 214, and n^£fl, Job 1 22 
(AV ‘foolishly’; RV ‘with foolishness’), 24 12; both these 
passages are corrupt. 1 

On the idea involved in this group of ethical terms, 
cp Ecclesiasticus, § 23 ; Wisdom Literature. 

Passing to the NT, we find jn EV ‘fool’ for (9) ai/drjros Lk. 
2425, cp a coca 2 Tim. 39, (10) a<ro<f>ot Eph. 5 15 (RV ‘unwise’), 
(n) acrvVeroy Rom. 1 21 (RV ‘senseless ’), (12) irapa(f>pova>v 2 Cor. 
11 23 (cp R\); (13) a(f>p<ov, a strong term, 1 Cor. 1536 2 Cor. 11 
16 19 126 11 ; cp a<f>poo~vinr} 2 Cor. 11 1 ; and finally (14) /uuopo? 
Mt. 7 26 23 17 (jjnopot ical tv 0 Aoi) 19 (Ti. WH om.) 25 2ff. 1 Cor. 
3 18 4 10 etc.; cp puopo Aoyia Eph. 64 (between ataxponj? and 
eurpaTreAia ; cpCol. 3 8), ‘ unedifying discourse ’; pwpatVw Rom. 
1 22 (in a different sense Alt. 613 etc.), pope (Vg.fatue) Mt. 
5 22 also belongs here; it is not, as Alford supposed, the Heb. 
miD, march. In Mishnic Heb. DVTIC, ,VJ 1 D represent 

pwpos, pwpe; | Never call any one more , that is, fool,’ says a 
certain king, in entrusting his son to a pedagogue ( Pestle. 
Shim u. 118). We cannot indeed prove that the word was 
already common in the time of Jesus; but such colloquial ex¬ 
pressions would become naturalised first. (On the exegesis of 
Mt. 522, see Raca.) See, further, Hypocrisy. 

T. K. C.—S. A. C. 

FOOTMAN (^H), iS .4 10 15 4, see Army, § i; (J‘l) 
1 S. 22 17, RV Guard, ep Army, § q.and see Runners. 

FOOTSTOOL. (1) b* 2 ?. 2 Ch. 9 18; (2) Dbn, 
Is. 661; (3) yttottoAion, Mt. 035. See Tiirone. 
FOOT-WASHING. See Meals, § 4, and Washings. 

FORAY p-nj), 2 S. 3 22 RV, AV 4 [pursuing] a 
troop.’ See War and cp Army, § 3. 

FORD, the equivalent of “OPD, ?na dbhdr , rTQi/C), 
ma abhdrdh (0 generally AiaBacic) in EV of Gen. 
3222 [23] Josh. 2 7 Judg. 3 28 Is. 10 2, also in RV of 2 S. 
1528 17 16 (0 apaficod) and in Kau. HS (with which 
We., Dr., H. P. Sm. agree) of PTOr, * abhdrdh , in 2 S. 
19 18 [19]. 

The last three passages are of great interest; they come into 
the narrative of David’s flight and subsequent return from 
Absalom. In all, the text needs some emendation. In 15 28 and 
17 16neither AV’s ‘the plain [plains] of the wilderness ’ (=£r.) 
nor RV’s ‘ lhe fords of the wilderness ’ (= Kt.) is a natural phrase. 
Read probably "ITHSH n '3 ‘ the house of the wilderness ’ (a loca] 
name like Beth-arabah). In 19 r 8 /. read ^£*7 1£ , Sn* < | 

pT.VDN n' 3 ‘DR vnyn 1 ?. The closing words (except n'3) 
are dittographed in v. 16 (end); TTi’nV (?'• *9) is written three 
times over, and each time incorrectly; probably the closing 
words of v. 16 originally stood in the margin as a correction. 
Render ‘ And they relieved one another (in going) before the 
king to escort the household of the king across the Jordan.’ 
The ford was presumably the well-known one not far from 
Gilgal (2S. 19 15 [16]); ep Jordan, §§ 2, 7. t. K. C. 

FORECOURT (ttpoayAion), Mk. 1468 + RV m s-, EV 
Porch. See Temple. 

FOREIGNER (HDJ. Dt. 15 3; nCTlR Ex. 12 45). 
See Stranger. 

FORE-RUNNER (npoApOMOc). Heb. 620 Wisd. 
128 . The phrase ' 3 £^ pT (© npoTp€x €lv ) * s used of one who 
‘runs before’ a chariot (1 S. 811 2 S. 15 1 [naparplx^iv ]; see 
Chariot, § 10), or of a member of the royal body-guard (1 K. 
I5 [7raparpe^eu'); see Army, § 4). In 1 Alacc. IO21 the Gk. 
equivalent is used of a messenger (see Runners). 

©BA^FLjn Nu. 13 21 gives irpoSpo/jLOi for D'Tiua (see Fruit, 

§ 4 [2])- 

FORESHIP (tip00pa) Acts 2730 EV. See Ship. 

FORESKINS, HILL OF THE (niW?n lU’M) 

Josh. 53. See Circumcision, § 2; Gilgal ; Helkath* 
hazzukim (end). 

FOREST. The first of the three words represented 
by ‘forest ’ is unfortunately very doubtful. 

1. enn, bores; Spvp.6s, 0 in 2 Ch., also given for 

1 In Job 1 22 n^sn should probably be npFlj cp Is. 32 6 (Che.); 
on 24 12 see Budde and Duhm. As a compensation Job 

4 18, should probably be (so Hupf.; but cp Dillm.). 
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Harosiietii ; cp Ass. /jurhi , ‘mountain,’ NH chin — 
Aram, nitth, ‘ wood, thicket.’ The readings in 
2 Ch. 27 4 Is. 17 9 Ezek. 31 3, however, are all prob¬ 
ably corrupt. In 2 Ch. read nins, 'level country' 
(see Perizzites) ; in Is. probably \rurr, 4 the Girshite ’ 
(see Girzites) ; in Ezek. 31 3 Ssd cnn (< 5 W om. ; EV 
‘with a shadowing shroud’) should be 'o ‘a 

shadowing fir tree’ (a variant to nttnirst). On 1 S. 

23 15^, see Horesii. 

2. DTI?, parties, irapadciaos, Neh. 28 (RV m ff- ‘park’), 
Eccles. 2 s (AV ‘orchard,’ RV ‘park’), Cant. 413 (EV 
‘ orchard,’ RV m £- ‘ a paradise ’). A rare and late word, 
see Garden. 

3. ny_\ vd'ar, 5 pup. 6 s ; Ass. an/, Aram, my*; usually 
rendered ‘forest,’ occasionally ‘wood’; s /iy\ to be 
rugged, difficult. 

Some of the many references to forests, bushes, 
and thickets are mentioned here, partly because EV 
has not always preserved the colouring of the original. 

(a) The phrase 1 the forest in Arabia' (Is. 21 13, in RV ; 0 
cp Tto Spv/Aco e(T7repas) is infelicitous; probably ‘thickets in the 
desert country’ would be a better rendering (see Del. ad loc., 
and cp SHOT). The thorns and stunted trees and shrubs of 
the desert are to supply the only shelter for the fugitives. Cp 
Aram, my 1 - 

< [b ) For * forest of Carmel,’ 2 K. 19 23 Is. 37 24, read with RV 
‘the forest of his fruitful field’— i.e ., paraphrasing (with SBOT 
‘ Isa.’), ‘where its rich woods are thickest (0 «U ttyos /uepovs 

TOU SpVfJLOv).’ 

(1 c ) In Jer. 56 ‘A lion out of the forest shall slay them,’ and 
12 8 ‘mine heritage is (become) unto me as a lion in the forest,’ 
are slightly misleading. It is the tangled jungle on the banks 
of the Jordan that is meant (see Tristram, NH 118); *iy’ is 
often not ‘forest’ but ‘thickets.’ 1 

( d ) The ‘forest in the midst of CarmeJ ’ (Mic. 7 14 RV ; AV 
‘ the wood . . . ) is due to an exegetical error. The Jews 
cannot have described their ideal hope in such terms as RV 
presents (cp Keil). To live in a forest would mean being 
constantly surrounded with the greatest hindrances to comfort. 
It is a picture not of future happiness but of present misery. 
Faithful Israel which is now (in post-exilic times) condemned to 
make shift with the wildest and least productive parts of 
Palestine will in the great coming day occupy Basnan and 
Gilead as before. The heathen will have been cast out, and 
Palestine will be the Holy Land (so Wellh., Nowack). 

( e ) Part of the royal palace built by Solomon at Jerusalem, 
and used as an armoury, was called the ‘house of the forest of 
Lebanon’ (r K. 7 2 f 10 17-21 2 Ch. 9 16-20). Entering it, one 
seemed to be in the midst of the cedar-groves of Lebanon. The 
house had ‘four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon 
the pillars, and it was covered with cedar above upon the 
beams.’ Hence, in all probability, its name. 

(/) In Jer. 429 (EV) we read of ‘thickets' so dense and 
large that the population of a city could take refuge in them 
from an invader. This view of the text implies perhaps 
too high an estimate of the woodland in S. Palestine. Ewald 
seems to be right in reading ‘ the whole land ’ (0 na<ra [^] x<opa) 
for ‘the whole city,’ and Gk. in substituting ‘into the caves' 
(ni*l^p 3 ) for ‘ into the thickets' (C' 3 ^ 3 ). 2 For a similar mistake 
see 1 S. 13 6, where EV, following MT, says that the Hebrews 
fled before the Philistines into ‘caves and thickets,’ but 
‘thickets’ ( 3 TPR) should be ‘holes ’ (D’Tin). See Bu. SBOT , 
ad loc. 

(f) In Zech. 11 2 AV’s ‘forest of the vintage’ is most enig¬ 
matical. Vineyards and Bashan can hardly have been mentioned 
together. RV substitutes ‘strong forest.' The Revisers, how¬ 
ever, were sensible of the difficulty of the phrase, and retain 
the mg. ‘ defenced forest ’ (o Spvfxos o <rvp.(f>vTOi, saltus munitus}. 
Probably the true reading is ‘ the forest shall come down by the 
axe’ {i.e., Kt. -yiS3n and Kr. -yx3n are both wrong; read 
TS$j 33 with Che. {Exp. T., March 1899); C P Duhm’s emenda¬ 
tion of nmyoa in Is. 10 33. 

(A) For * forest of Ephraim,’ see Ephraim, Wood of. 

(0 For ‘forest of Hareth,’ see Hareth. 

Possibly some writers have exaggerated the woodland 
in ancient Palestine. The eountry was too well peopled 
for thick forests, except in the mountains and in parts 
of the Plain of Sharon. There is only one solitary grove 
of cedars on Lebanon ; but fir trees are still abundant. 
Forests of oak may be seen in Gilead, and park-like 
woods in Bashan. In Carmel and in the N. and E. of 

1 Cp Jer. 125 Zech. 11 3 (‘pride of Jordan’ EV in Zech., 
RV in Jer.) pRJ, <f>pva y/xa, superbia. 

2 0 eU ra trmJAata kol ra aA<r)7 (a conflate reading). 
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Sharon oaks are abundant, and even elsewhere one 
still meets with a solitary oak or terebinth of huge 
dimensions, as at Hebron, valley of Elah, Shiloh, and 
Dan. Cp Palestine, § 15; Carmel, §2; Lebanon, 
Sharon. t. k. c. 

FORFEITURE, the penalty for sowing divers seeds 
(C' 3 j?Pi; Dt. 229 RV ; see Clean and Unclean, § 1). For¬ 
feiture of substance (CTTT) is threatened in Ezra 10 8 ()| 1 Esd. 
94). See Ban ; cp also Confiscation. 

FORKS, the EV reading of 'ch'd* in 1 S. 13 2 i, 

taken apparently as meaning ‘ three-pronged ’ ; but the 
text is certainly corrupt. Between dtik and D’QTip one 
expects D'Vs : 3 (Ps. 746 ) — i.e. , ‘hatchets.’ The word 
was written twice and twice corrupted. See Axe. 

T. K. C. 

FORNICATION (n«{n, Ezek. I629; nopNeiA. Mt. 
532). See Marriage, § 4; also Council of Jeru¬ 
salem, § 11. 

FORTRESS meant as a general rule a town sur¬ 
rounded by a defensive wall (HDiri) ; cp Citv, Village. 

The Hebrew terms are : 1330, mibsdr , * fortress ’ (Is. 17 3 
25 12 Dan. 11 39 AV), ‘strong hold ’ (Nu. 13 19 2 K.8 12 Jer. 4 S 18 
EV Dan. 11 39 RV); -fisoTy, * irtnasdr , ‘strong city’ (Ps. 60 9 
[ ri] EV) ; ii'30 Yy> i r mibsdr , ‘ fenced city ’ (Nu. 32 17 Josh. 
10 20 19 35 1 S. 6 18 EV). There also occur, m»i!3 ,Y3p> kiryah 
besurdh , ‘ a defenced city ’ (Is. 25 2 EV), and lfns 30 '3y, * dr. e 
mibsdroth , ‘ a well fenced city ’ (Dan. 11 15 EV). 



Fig. 1.—Plan and illustration of an ancient wall at Hazor. 
After De Saulcy. 


Fort represents various Hebrew terms : (1) p’-n, day eh (prop, 
a ‘look out’?, cp Smend ad Ezek. 42), 2 K. 25 1 01 Jer. 52 4) 
Ezek. 42 17 17 21 22 [27] 26 8f; (2) c*flyo (pi.), tna'uzzim (lit. 
‘place of refuge’), Dan. 11 19 AV (RV ‘fortress’); (3) 3^73, 
vtussdb , Is. 293 RV (AV ‘mount’); (4) niYSD (pb), mesddoth , 
Ezek. 33 27 (RV ‘strong holds ’); (5) n'VBSO (pb), mesuroth , Is. 
29 3 AV, RV better ‘siege works’; (6) 33b'D> misgdb , Is. 25 12 
(elsewhere ‘high tower,’ ‘refuge,’ etc.; cp Ps. 99 [10] 182(3] 
467 [8] RVnig.); ( 7 ) *Sphel t Is. 32 14 AV, RV ‘hill’; cp 
Ophel, and see Tower. 


Defensive walls, at an early stage in the history of 
Canaanite civilisation, consisted of great unhewn stone 
1 Of th bl° c k s ; specimens of these may, it has 
p ' ., been suggested, still be seen in Perasa 

n am es. G a iji ee> Th e illustration 1 (fig. 1) 
represents a fragment of an ancient wall at Hazor (Bahr 
el-Huleh) in Upper Galilee, and is borrowed from De 


1 From Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Sardinia, Judcra, 
and Syria. 
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Saulcy’s Journey round the Dead Sea. It is not easy 
to say whether the walled towns or fortresses that 
confronted the Israelites when they entered Canaan 
were of this primitive character; it is possible that 
some at least may have had walls of hewn stone 
analogous to those depicted on Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments. Babylonian influence had already been 
long prevalent in Palestine when the Amarna letters 
were written by the prefects of the Canaanite towns 
to the Egyptian Pharaoh (1400 B.c. ); we should therefore 
have a right to assume that such places as Byblus 
(Gebal), of which Rib Adda was governor, as well as 
Zemar (Snmur), Ashdod, Jerusalem (Urusalim), and 
Lachish, w r ere provided with fortifications of a more 
finished character. 

_ This assumption has been thoroughly justified by the excava¬ 
tions conducted by Bliss at Lachish (Tell el-Hesy) which have 
brought to light a cuneiform document contemporaneous (as the 
contents clearly prove) with the Amarna despatches. 

The Lachish of this period had crude brick walls 
9 or 10 ft. in thickness ; the words ascribed by J 
to the Israelite spies were therefore justified : the 
cities of the southland were 1 fenced and very great * 
(Nu.1328/.; cp Dt. 1 28 Nu. 32 36 Josh. 192935). Fort¬ 
resses such as Lachish the nomadic Hebrews could 
hardly take by storm, not possessing the arms and 
engines of war requisite for the purpose. Consequently 
they must have remained encamped in open spots, and 
when pressed by overwhelming numbers or disciplined 
troops must have betaken themselves to eaves and hollows 
in the rocks, as we find they did (1S. 136 ) when they were 
confronted by the better-equipped Philistines. It was 
only by an act of supreme daring, and probably with great 
loss of life, that such a stronghold as Jerusalem, the 
citadel of which was Zion (p»* rnsip), was captured by 
David (2 S. 56 / ). 

The reigns of David and Solomon marked an onward 
step in Hebrew civilization. From 2 S. 5 n (ep 1 K. 

2 Of the ^13-51) we should infer that the 

, fortifications erected around Millo (2 S. 5 9 

1 K. 3 1 9 15 11 27) were built by Phoenician 
—most probably Tyrian—workmen. For many genera¬ 
tions the Phoenicians had the reputation of being the most 
skilful craftsmen in the world. Compare Herodotus’ 
tribute of admiration to their skin in the construction 
of the canal near Mount Athos (Herod. 723). During 
the regal period the Hebrews became thoroughly 
grounded in the arts of Canaanite civilization. 1 Whilst 
the fortifications of Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath, Hazor, 
and Megiddo were probably erected by Solomon with 
the aid of foreign (especially Phoenician) labour (cp 
1 I<. 91517 /), we may assume that the fortresses 
erected in the Southern Kingdom by Asa—viz., Geba 
and Mizpah (1 K. 15 21/)—to resist Northern aggres¬ 
sions were built by the Hebrews themselves, and the 
same thing might perhaps be said of Shechem and 
Penuel which Jeroboam fortified (1 K. 12 25). 

It would seem that Moah in the time of king Mesha likewise 
was dominated by this advancing civilization; we may infer 
this from the ruins of Rabbath Moab which exhibit floral forms 
of ornamentation like those of the sacred plant of Assyria. 2 

The most notable fortress in the Northern Kingdom 
was Samaria, built by one of its greatest kings, Omri, 
whose name the Assyrians attached, as we learn from 
the annals of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon (Schrader, KB 
232 42), to the Northern Kingdom (bit Humri[a]). 
This renowned fortress withstood all the assaults of the 
Assyrian armies—equipped (as we know they were) with 
engineering appliances, battering rams, and towers— 
for upwards of two years (724-722). 

Among the fortified towns of the Southern Kingdom, 
Jerusalem occupied the most prominent place from a 
very early period (so the Amarna despatches would lead 

1 In proof of this statement note the contrast between the 
condition of civilization as depicted in 1 S. 13 19 and in 2 K. 24 16. 

2 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Sardinia, Judcea, Syria , 
308/, based on De Saulcy’s discoveries. 
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us to conclude). 1 It is essentially a mountain city 
and stands on the southern extremity of a spur or 
plateau enclosed by two ravines, Kedron and Hinnom. 
A third ravine joins the Kedron at the pool of Siloam 
to the SE. NW. between the Tyropoeon and Hinnom 
valleys is the steep hill of Zion (see Perrot and Chipiez). 
This fortress, strong by nature, was regarded by the 
Egyptians as forming with Samaria and Ashdod im¬ 
portant strategical outposts against Assyrian aggres¬ 
sion. That Sargon and Sennacherib regarded them in 
the same light is obvious. 

During the strong military rule of Azariah (Uzziah), 
Judah was well provided with fortresses. The state¬ 
ments in 2 Ch. 2669 are sustained by the Taylor- 
cylinder recording Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine 
in 701 B.c. In col. 3 13 we read that forty-six of these 
fortified towns (tnahdzT danniiti [ bitu ] durdni) were 
reduced by Sennacherib's officers. From line 22 
we learn that the fortified city of Jerusalem was 
provided (as tve might expect) with a gateway which 
was probably of massive masonry. Egress from this 
was barred, as we gather from this passage, by the 
iutrenchments whieh enclosed the beleaguered town. 2 
These strong gateways were furnished with doors of 
great strength provided with bolts of iron and bronze 
(1 K. 413; cp Dt. 35 3325). Occasionally the gates 
may have been plated with bronze, as were the gates 
of Balawat erected by Shalmaneser II. (ep Is. 45 2). 
Shalmaneser’s plates contained representations of his 
military expeditions. 3 

It must be confessed that the lack of monumental 
records and figures having direct reference to Palestine 
3 Assyrian re renders k im P ossible to give as vivid 

presentations. and precise d , e ! a !' s respecting its fort- 

r resses as could be desired. We can 

only derive illustrative materials from the copious stores 
of graphic Assyrian representations furnished by its 
monumental portrayals and the ruins of Khorsabad and 
Nineveh. The illustration, fig. 2 (next page), taken 
from the reliefs belonging to the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
III. (745-727) preserved in the British Museum, repre¬ 
sents the general type of fortification of the towns of 
Western Asia. 

It is hardly possible to accept the high figures given 
by Herodotus in his description of the walls of Babylon 

(i, 7 8/). 

Still, they may not have been so far in excess as we might 
imagine. Herodotus’ measurements (178 ad fin.'), 200 royal 
cubits for the height and 50 for the breadth— i.e., over 380 ft. for 
the former and over 80 ft. for the latter, are probably' excessive ; 
but Layard excavated one of the chief gates of ancient Nineveh, 
and according to the scale of his olan the walls were about 
no ft. thick. Probably, however, the strength of the walls at 
special points (and especially near the gateways) was excep¬ 
tional. The Nineveh gateway was built by Sennacherib. 
Two pairs of winged bulls were placed by it—one pair looking 
toward the city and the other facing the exterior. 

The extraordinary thickness and solidity of the walls 
were doubtless designed to neutralise the effect of the 
battering rams. 

The fortified town erected by Sargon, Dur Sarrttktn 
or Sargon’s town, was considerably smaller than 
Nineveh. It stood upon a parallelogram, two sides of 
which measured 1950 yards, whilst the other two 
measured 1870 yards. As there was no proper akro- 
polis , the king’s palace with its massive gates and 
dominating towers formed a quasi-citadcl into whieh 
the inhabitants could fly for refuge when the outer walls 
w r ere captured or a breach was made through them. 
Perrot and Chipiez in their description of this interesting 
fortress give the following details :— 

‘The parapets of the towers were corbelled out from their 
walls and pierced with loopholes, as we can gather from the 

1 See the letters of Abd-hiba of Jerusalem in KB 6, no. 180 f. 

2 Halsi elisu urakkis , the current expression, which again 
occurs in ASur-bani-pal’s description of the siege of Baal of Tyre 
(Rassam cyl., col. 252). 

3 See The Bronze Ornaments of the Gates of Balawat , edited 
with introduction by Samuel Birch, and descriptions and transla¬ 
tions by T. G. Pinches (Soc. Bibl. A rchceol. , 1883). 
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reliefs. Each doorway was Hanked by a pair of towers, the wall 
between them being only wide enough for the entrance. We 
have no trace of a ditch, though it might easily have been supplied 
by the two mountain streams that flow past the mound 1 . . . 
There were two gates to each of the faces SK., SW., and NIC.' 
(see fig. 3). 


4. Egyptian re- 



Fig. 2. —Fortress of Askuttu. From a slab in the British Museum. 


Owing to the massive thickness of the walls in the 
more important fortresses, such as Nineveh, their 
summit would afford ample room for a large number of 
defenders. According to Place (A'inive, 1 165 ; 2 ii ), 
throughout the circumference of the enceinte the curtain 
was strengthened by rectangular flanking towers separ¬ 
ated by intervals of 90 feet or double the front of a 
tower. 



Fig. 3.—Assyrian fortress. 

From a slab in the British Museum. 

From the scale of the figures in the sculptures we conclude 
that the head of the towers averages one-fourth or one-fifth the 
height of the curtain. Place gives to the towers a total height 
of 105 feet 2 to the top of their crenellations. 


1 The great defensive value of trenches filled with water was, 
however, thoroughly understood. I n Sargon’s description (great 
Khorsabad inscr. 127^) of his siege of Merodach-haladan in 
I)ur-Yakin he narrates how Merodach-baladan made a forinid 
ahle trench 200 cubits wide in front of the wall and filled it with 
water from the Euphrates. 

2 This is nearly the same height as that assigned by Xenophon 
{Anab. iii. 47) to the walls of Larissa (the Assyrian Resen 
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From ancient Egypt we have a useful store of 
illustrative material. One of the most valuable is the 
fortress of Semneh in Nubia, belonging 

mentation* to the lime of the Middle Empire, 
presentations. crcctcd by Userlescn IIL( blockading 

the right bank of the river. Large 
portions of it remain. It is an 
* immense brick building with 
many projecting corners and ir¬ 
regular ground plan, and is sur¬ 
rounded on the outside by a wall. ’ 
In this case an interesting point is to be 
noted—viz., the change in direction in 
the line of slope of the outer wall made 
with the view of rendering the planting 
of scaling ladders more difficult. This 
may be noted also in a representation 
of a fortress of the same period in a tomb 
at Beni Hasan (Ertnan, Anc. Eg. 526). 

From very early times Egypt 
possessed a regular system of for¬ 
tification. The shape of the fort¬ 
ress was quadrangular. Wilkinson 
gives the following description :— 
The walls were ‘of crude brick 15 
ft. thick and often 50 ft. high with 
square towers at intervals along each 
face, generally of the same height as the 
walls . . . Sometimes the whole was 
doubled by an outer casing, leaving a 
space between the two filled in here and 
there by a solid buttress, which strength¬ 
ened and uniled them and prevented any 
one passing freely round the inner 
wall when the outer one was broken 
through. The towers like the rest of the walls consisted of a 
rampart and parapet, which last was crowned by the usual round- 
headed battlements . . The fortress was usually square with 

one or occasionally two entrances: but generally with one and 
a sally-port, or a water-gate if near the river . . . One great 
principle in the large fortresses was to have a long wall on the 
side most exposed to attack, projecting from 70 to 100 ft. at 
right angles from and at the same height as the main wall, upon 
which the besieged were enabled to run out and sweep the faces 
or curtain by what we should call * a flanking fire.' In order to 
keep the enemy as far from the main wall as possible, it was 
raised on a broad terrace or basement, or had an outer low 
wall of circumvallation parallel to the main wall at a distance of 
from 13 to 20 feet.' 1 

That many of the details in the above descriptions 
hold good of the Palestinian fortresses during the 
p . ... royal period is undoubtedly true. Both 

0. ra estiman jj a bylonian and Egyptian civilization 
copies, exercised considerable influence in 
Canaan from very early times. The impress of the 
Babylonian, however, was deeper and more permanent. 2 
We should, therefore, expect to find a closer approxi¬ 
mation to the Babylonian-Assyrian model. Thus the 
Migdal or Tower [<7.^.] was a characteristic feature of 
Palestine from the earliest times. There were small, 
simple towers, and there were others of great size, solid 
and durable, such as would serve as landmarks and 
give their names to places (see Migdal-el, Migdal- 
gad). These erections in some cases go back as far as 
the fifteenth century B.C. at least. Compare (alu or 
mahazu) Magdali in the Amarna despatches, 3 the de¬ 
terminative clearly showing that it was the name of a 
place (in one case Migdol on the NE Egyptian frontier). 
Moreover, we have frequent references to strong doors 
or gates in Canaanite fortified towns (Judg. 16 2/. 1 S. 
23 7 2 S. 182433 [19 1] 2 Ch.l 4 6 [7] Neh .2 8 3 3 6 
1 Macc. 1333 1539 ). From 2 S. IS24 we gather a few 
picturesque details. The gateway of the town had an 
inner and also an outer gate, and the king was sitting 

near Nimrud). Xenophon’s measurements are : height 100 ft., 
thickness 25 ft., stone foundation (/cprjTrw) 20 ft. in height, the 
circuit of the walls 2 parasangs (or about 6? m.); the walls 
themselves were built of clay bricks. In the case of Mespila, 
described by him in § 10the dimensions are considerably 
greater. 

Respecting the fortifications of Nineveh proper and Kuyunjik 
consult Layard, Nin . and Bab. (abr. ed. '74), 395^ 

1 Wilk. Anc. Eg. 1 268 ff. (’78). 

2 Nowack, It A 20 ojf., 206.^ 

3 KB v., 15928 237 26 2 S 1 14. 
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FORTUNATUS 


between the two in the shade. There was a porter to 
the gate and a watchman on the roof above the gateway, 
who announced to the king the approach of messengers. 

With these fortified gates we may compare bit hijlani (places 
of windows, see Lattice, § 2 [2])— the name given by the 
Assyrians to the two towers in front of the city gate, connected 
by an open porch with two pillars or sphinxes, which they 
adopted from Syrian models in the time of Tiglath-pileser 111 . 
On the blt-hillani, the ruins of which have been found at Zenjirli, 
see Ausgrabungen in Senjirli, Heft 11 ., 1898, and Rost's 
review, OLZ 1 197^ 

In front of the main wall there was frequently a lower 
rampart (b'n, hel) t or glacis called in Syriac bar surd 
and in Greek irepireixos or irporeix^fia (Is. 26 1 2 S. 
^OiS 1 K.‘2l23[?]). Moreover, battlements were 
erected on the walls 1 (niaa, pinnoth, 2 Ch. 2615 Zeph. 

116 ; jfirDtf, Pmasoth, Is. 5412 [AV ‘windows/ RV 
‘pinnacles’]). Of course, tnigddlfm (see Tower), 
rendered irvpycn in 1 Macc. 56s Judith 13, formed a 
characteristic feature of Hebrew (as they did of other) 
fortified towns in Western Asia (Ezek. 25 4 27 n). 
Ezek. 27 n and Cant. 44 (cp Armoury) may perhaps 
suggest that it was customary to affix shields (n'xkv> 
s e ldtfm ) to the walls for greater protection against the 
missiles of the enemy. On the methods by which 
fortresses were stormed, see Siege. o. c. w. 

FORTUNATUS (<J>optoynatoc [Ti.WH]), a 
member of the Corinthian Church. Along with 
Stephanus and Achaicus he brought news of the Cor¬ 
inthians to Paul at Ephesus which gladdened and 
refreshed him (1 Cor. 1617^). See Corinthians, 

§3 3 . * 3 - 

FORTUNE ("13 ; to Aaimonion [BA], o Aaiaagon 
[NQ]; fortuna), and Destiny (qo, r\ tvxv [BNAQ] ; 
super cam; Pesh. unites the two as gadde, ' the 
fortunes'). Two deities (Gad and M£m) worshipped 
by Jews who had 4 forsaken Yah we and forgotten his 
holy mountain’ (Is. 65iif). Obviously, though both 
are male deities, they form a pair, and if Gad be early 
Canaanitish, M£ni can hardly be a late variation of an 
important Nabataean god Manot ( =the Arabian Manat, 
Koran , 53 19-23. 

The antiquity of the worship of Gad is shown by the names 
haal-gad, Mic. dal-gad, the one localised in the far north, the 
other in the territory of Judah ; less certainly by the exclamation 
of Leah (Gen. 30 11 J), for 13 in 133 or 13 K 3 is perhaps 
more naturally taken as an appellative (so the same word often 
in Syriac [Baethg.]) than as a divine name (see, however, Hall in ‘ 
SHOT). The tribal name Gad is also probably a borrowed 
divine name. Of the prevalence of the cultus of Gad or Tyche in 
Syria in later times there are abundant proofs (see Mordtmann, 
ZDMGS\ 99-101 ; Noldeke, ib. 52 474, .*78 f ; Haethg. Beitr. 
77 f)i nor can we doubt that it was part of the primitive Aramaean 
worship. Of the Syrian cultus of Meni we have only the 
evidence of some Aramaeo-Persian coins of the Achaemenidai 
(ties. Thes., ‘Addenda,’ 97 /;); but if there was really a Babylonian 
god Manu, 2 we may assume that it was not less ancient than 
thaL of Gad. 

It has often been held that Gad and M6nl are the 
planetary gods, Jupiter and Venus. This view is 
supported from Arabic usage, in which Jupiter is called 
‘ the great fortune/ and Venus ‘the little fortune,' but 
lacks further confirmation. There were no doubt 
several varieties of Gad or Fortune (and consequently 
of M£ni or Destiny). Thus in early times there was one 
at a well-known point of the Hermon range (Baal-gad), 
and a Christian writer (Jacob of Serug) tells us that in 
his time many mountain-tops were crowned with temples 
of Fortune (Mordtmann). Moreover, there was also 
the domestic Fortune or good genius. 

In Ber. Rabba , par. 71 , Leah’s joyful cry is explained, ‘The 
Fortune of the house—the Fortune of ihe world—is come,’ and 


1 It is uncertain whether JYI39 and n’r’CC 5 are quite syn¬ 
onymous, or whether the latter word denoted a special form of 
battlements, of pointed shape, to resemble solar rays. [On H|S 
see Corner-stone.] 

2 Lenormant, La Magic , tio; Davis, Fresb. and Ref. Rev., 
Oct. ’92, p. 773; Johns, Exp. T. 10 526 (Aug, ’99). See how¬ 
ever Hommel, Exp. T. 10 566 f (Sept. ’99). 
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in Ned. 56 a, Sank. 20 a R’Jl*! RCHK means the couch of state 
reserved for the Luck of the house, and covered douhtless with 
foods in his honour (cp Ball’s note on Bel and the Dragon, v . 3). 
This refers to the fourth and fifth, centuries a.d.; but we may 
assume that the same custom was in vogue in the fifth century 
li.C. when Is. 05 was written. 

The people accused of worshipping Gad and M£nl are 
most probably the half-Jews commonly called Samaritans 
and those in the Jewish community who sympathised 
with them (see Duhni's Jesaia; Che. Intr. Isa. 36 4f.). To 
emend (M£nl) into 'jj (Nani or Nanai ; see Nanea) 
with Lagarde (Ges. Abhandl. 16), is arbitrary (see 
v . 12). T. k. c. 

FOUNDATIONS (nnDID, mdsMoth, DHD1D, most- 
dim, etc., 0e/v\eAioi). 

(a) Of the earth : 2 S. 22 16 (I! Ps. 18 x S [16]), Ps. 24 2 etc. Mic. 
O2 Is. 13 13 etc. Job 3S4 Ecclus. 10 16 10 19. (Cp passage from 
legend of Istar on the ocean-foundations of the earth ; Karppe, 
Journ. Asiat. 9 101.) a and b (see below) are practically synony¬ 
mous. This usage may be connected with the primitive Baby¬ 
lonian idea of the earth as a huge mountain.' 

( b) Of the mountains: Ps. IS7 [8] (|| 2 S. 228 wrongly ‘of 
heaven’), Dt. 32 22 Job 18 4 (©bxc opr) [©a f) y^] ex OepeXiiov : 
see Duhm). 

c) Of the temple : 1 K. 0 if. 7 9 Ezra 3 10. See Temple. 

d) Of Jerusalem: Ps. 87 1 (or less probably of the temple, 
Aq. Jer. Ba. ?), Is. 14 32 etc. 

(e) Of the wall of the new Jerusalem : Rev. 21 19. 

Laying the foundation of a new building was a sacred 
rite ; how else could the presence and favour of the 
divinity be secured ? Hence a foundation-stone was to 
be goodly and valuable. This is set forth with great 
fulness in the later Babylonian inscriptions. Together 
with the stone, we are told that gold, silver, and stones of 
the mountains and the sea were deposited (KB 3b, p. 5); 
a cylinder ( temenu) containing a written record of the 
foundation was also indispensable. The most interest¬ 
ing account is that given by Nabu-nahid (Nabonidus), 
the last of the kings of Babylon (556-538 b.c. ). After 
a long search for the foundation-stone of the ancient 
temple of Istar of Agad6 built by Sargon 1. (3800 n.C.), 
he found it (KB Zb, p. 87). Such discoveries were 
common ; they gave confidence to later builders who 
knew that a spot once sacred was always sacred, and 
that the divine power did not love changed altars. 
The foundation-stone might in fact be called an altar, 
as the primitive rite of laying the foundation in blood 
(see Hiel, § 3) sufficiently shows. According to Hil- 
precht, the cylinders and deposits in primitive Babylonia 
were at first placed under the threshold, and afterwards 
under the four corners of the building. 1 There is 
therefore a close connection between the sacredness 
of the threshold-stone and that of the corner-stone; 
and one remembers that ‘corner-stone’ and ‘founda¬ 
tion-stone ’ are synonymous terms in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (see Corner-stone). 

We can now understand better why the foundation- 
stones of Solomon’s temple and of the wall of the New 
Jerusalem are so carefully described. Also the reference 
in Is. 5411 Rev. 2119 to precious stones, and the 
description of Yahw&’s self-manifestation in Zion as a 
‘ precious foundation corner-stone ’ (Is. 2816). It is note¬ 
worthy that the Israelites avoided such fantastic titles 
for their temple as ‘ foundation-stone of heaven and 
earth’ (E-temen-an-ki), borne by one of the Babylonian 
zikkurrats (Jastrow, Bab. and Ass . 639). 

Attention was drawn long ago to a curious use of 0 qj.eA.ioy in 
1 Tim. 6 19. Men do not ‘ lay up a good foundation.’ Clericus 
suggested neip.rj\iov, which must surely be right. In the Epistle 
to Hero attributed to Ignatius, we read t<x? 7rap0ei'ov<; AvAarrere 
d><? Xpicrrov Keifiijbta. A common word among church writers. 
4 Laying up a fair jewel' is a natural expression. t. K. C. 

FOUNTAIN ($?£), Gen. 7 n etc. See Springs. 

FOWL (AND FOWLING). Under this head it is 
proposed to group those members of the family Aves 
„ (Birds) which are mentioned in the OT or 

1. Lai e. t jj e as usec j f or f ooc j (§§ 1-5), and to add 

some observations on the methods then in vogue of 
I Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, 22. 
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catching the wild (§§ 7-12) and of rearing the domestic 
fowl {§5/.). 

I. Food .—‘Of all clean birds ye may eat’ (Dt. 
14 ii f see Clean and Unclean, § 9, and Food, 
§8). The Pcntateuchal legislation contains no list of 
the birds allowed as food ; it gives, instead, two lists, 
practically identical, of the species tabooed (Lev. 11 13-19 
Dt. 14 u-r 8 ), prominent among which are the birds of 
prey (tryn, Gen. 15 n). Of the birds that remain, 

• clean' and available for food, the first place belongs 
to the Columbidce or pigeon family, comprising the 
turtle-dove and the pigeon (as to the originally sacro¬ 
sanct character of which see Dove, Sacrifice). 
The various species of Partridge (top) were hunted 
for the same purpose (1 S. 2G20 ; cp Ecclus. 11 30, for 
which see below). The use of the nearly allied Quail 
(i‘?b , ) l we may be sure, was not confined to the period of 
the desert wanderings (Ex. 16 13 1 Nu. 11 31, cp Ps. 
7827 [26] 105 40). In NT times, and doubtless for long 
before, the Sparrow [ q . v . ) was caught and sold at an 
exceedingly low price (Mt. 1029/^ Lk. 126 /Q. 

In 1 K. 423 [53] the list of provisions furnished daily 
for Solomon’s table closes with D'DIHR D'"iana (opvLQuv 

p. f . [ 4 K\€KTa]£K\€KT£)V<JlT€VTd[BA], 6 p.£K.Kal 

2. Domestic VQfxd§0}v |- L ] ( aves a i t ii es% whence our EV 

0 * ‘fatted fowl’; cp Kimchi’s ‘capons’), a 

phrase of uncertain meaning, and not free from critical 
suspicion (see Fowl, Fatted). If the reading is 
correct are we to take the phrase as including various 
species of food-birds, or as denoting only a particular 
species? In the latter case, the identification of the 
bird with the goose (so Targ. Jer.) has perhaps most in 
its favour. The goose (tir) was certainly a common 
domestic bird in NT times, since it is several times 
mentioned in the Mishna with poultry and house- 
pigeons ( Shabb . 243 Chull. 12 1). Like the duck, of 
which also mention is made in the Talmud, the goose, 
from the nature of its food, can scarcely have been a 
popular food-bird with the more punctilious of the 
Jews. It was quite otherwise with the ancient Egyptians ; 
the flesh of the goose has been called their ‘ national 
dish. ’ 

The introduction of the domestic fowl into Palestine 
can hardly be dated beyond the Persian period, even 
should the ancients be right (see Cock) in identifying 
the obscure *rnt Prov. 30 31 with the cock (0 Aq. 
Theod. akiKTwp ; but cp Cock). By the first century, 
at all events, fowls had long been domesticated (see 
below, § 4). The touching words in Mt. 2337 need no 
quoting ; cp 2 Esd. 1 30. 

We have no express indication of the favourite 
methods of cooking fowls. Both roasting and stewing 

_r , , f wcre doubtless in vogue among the 

3 . Method 01 He5rews as am ong the Egyptians. 

COO ing. Among the latter the goose was either 
roasted on a primitive spit 4 stuck through the beak and 
neck of the bird’ (Erman, Egypt , 189), or stewed in a 
pan, as pourtrayed on the monuments (see Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. 235). Roasting probably remained the 
popular mode of cooking the smaller birds such as 
sparrows, which at the present day are roasted on 
skewers, like the gobbets of meat called kebab (see 
Cooking, § 6). 

The eggs (d'x' 2) of several of the birds named above, 
in particular those of the domestic fowl, entered largely 
p into the diet of the Hebrews. The egg of 
* ^ S * the ostrich (Job 39m) which ‘dressed with 
samn and flour in a pan savoured as a well-tasting 
omelette’ (Doughty, Arab. Des. I132) is much relished 
by the Arabs of to-day ; but beyond the fact that a 
portion of a shell was found by Bliss in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish) there seems to be no evidence that it 

1 The so-called Targum of Jonathan has converted the modest 
quails into pheasants (pn'DS, QaatavoC) ! Cp Targ. Ps. 105 40. 


was so used in Palestine. For the strict Jews, the egg, 
like the flesh, was doubtless taboo (yge«). This objection 
did not apply to the eggs of the partridge, which also 
are eagerly collected for food by the Arabs; Jer. 17 n 
may point to a similar custom among the Hebrews 
(cp Partridge). The eggs most in use (Lk. 11 12) 
were, as among ourselves, those of the domestic fowl 
(n^unn). Job, according to Bickcll, Buddc, and Duhm 
who have revived the traditional interpretation, draws 
(Job 66) from the white of an egg a figure to express the 
strange unreasonableness of his affliction ; Dillmann, 
however, 1 prefers the rendering, ‘ Is there any taste in 
the juice of purslain ’ (or some other plant)? [The text 
needs emendation ; see Purslain.] 

There are frequent references in the Mishna —one of the 
treatises of which bears the name Bcsa (egg 2 )—to the use of eggs 
as food and to various methods of cooking them. They might 
be boiled {Shabb. 9 5), or broken and fried (n^s, ib. 1 10), or mixed 
up with oil and fried in a saucepan {ib. 8 5). A favourite dish 
{Bcsa, 2 1) consisted of eggs (perhaps poached) spread upon 
fish. 3 

The law of D — from motives purely humanitarian or 
partly humanitarian and partly utilitarian —required that 
when the eggs were taken from under a wild bird the 
mother should not be interfered with (Dt. 226 /.). 

II. Supply. — The requisite supply of fowls, in the 
wider sense of the word, was obtained (a) by the com- 
^ ,. pletc or partial domestication of pigeons 

-i >r ^ eS 1C and poultry on the one hand, and, on the 

pige ns. ot h cr hand, (b) by the skill of the fowler, 
amateur or professional. 

(a) The partial domestication of the pigeon was 
already accomplished when Is. 608 was written, where 
the reference in the ‘ windows ’ spoken of is clearly to 
the lattice-like apertures (ni2>N) of the dovecote (see 
Lattice, § 2). The fowls (anss) prepared for 
Nehemiah’s tabic were probably pigeons and the smaller 
species of edible birds (Neh. 5 18; cp Ps. 84 3 [4] and 
Tob. 2 10). 

The usual name of the pigeon-house in later times was T ( 3 'n? 
{Shabb. 24 3, Bab . bath. 1 6 and often). Another name was 
THjD (lit. ‘tower’), which suggests lhe pigeon-towers, so common 
in certain parts of the East at the present day. The Jews, it 
would seem, recognised a distinction between the semi-domesti¬ 
cated pigeon, which had its home in the dovecote or pigeon- 
house, and the more completely domesticated house-pigeon. 

The house-pigeons were called ni'Dmn or nVDTn after Herod, 
who is said to have introduced them into Judaea. It was per¬ 
mitted on the Sabbath to provide them (along with the geese 
and poultry) with water, whilst less completely domesticated 
pigeons, like the bees, were supposed to be able to find, water 
for themselves {Shabb. 243). These Herodian pigeons evidently 
shared the living-room with the family, as is very often the case 
in the present day, and had their nests in the house {Chull. 
121). 

The art of fattening artificially the goose and other 
birds used for food was widely practised in ancient 
.. . Egypt. ‘ The birds were fattened in 

. a ening. t ^ e same wa y as t ^ e cri ttle ; the fatten¬ 
ing bolus was pushed down the throat of the goose in 
spite of its struggles ’ (Erman, Egypt , 442). The process 
here described was not unknown to the Jews, as we 
see from Shabb. 243 - 

It was forbidden on the Sabbath, however, to feed the poultry 
in this way. Water might be poured over their bran (|D 3 'D), but 
kneading or mixing was forbidden, and the animals were to be 
allowed to feed in the ordinary way {ibid., cp for Passover time 
Fesach . 27). 

Hens then as now had the habit of laying outside their 
proper houses {Chull. 12 1). 

The Talmudic precept {Baba Kamma , 7 7) that poultry may 
not be reared in Jerusalem ‘on account of the holy things’ (or 
* on account of tlje sanctuary ’) must be regarded as a pious 
dream in view of the express and repeated testimony of the NT. 
It is just possible, however, that the accompanying prohibition 


1 ‘The white of an egg was hardly familiar to the ancient 
Hebrews, who did not keep fowls ’ (Di.). 

2 For the curious discussion to which this treatise owes iis 
name see Delitzsch, Jesus und Hi lie l, iijff. 

3 On a hen’s egg as a pretended unit of the Hebrew measure 

of capacity, see Novvack, HA 1 206. 
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‘ nor by priests throughout the land of Israel because of (possible) 
uncleanness' (ibid.) may have been observed by the more 
scrupulous of the priesthood. 

(b) For the supply of the non-domesticated birds, the 
Jews, like every other ancient people, were dependent 

7 Fowling on the art fowlin £- The wide popu- 

larity of fowling may be inferred from the 
number and variety of the metaphors borrowed from it. 
The psalmists liken the evil machinations of enemies to 
the fowler's snare (cp Ps. 140 s [6] 141 9/ etc.), and the 
author of Job (e.g ., in 18 7 f) describes the end of the 
wicked in metaphors borrowed from fowling and the 
chase. Indeed, Jesus himself emphasizes the sudden¬ 
ness of his parousia by a simile drawn from the same 
source (Lk. 21 34/. ; see below, § 10). 

With regard to the fowler’s equipment, the bow and 
the sling (ySg)—the latter especially in such capable 
hands as those of the left-handed Benjamites (Judg. 
20 16)— at once suggest themselves as possible weapons ; 
but according to Wilkinson the Egyptian fowler used 
them but seldom. 1 

The most effective, however, of all the fowler’s ap¬ 
paratus was the Net (nan, Prov. I17 Hos. 7 12 and 

8 Nets often )‘ Fowling nets are of four kinds : the 

flight-net, which is hung up in a perpendi¬ 
cular position to intercept the birds in their flight; the 
drag-net (well-known to poachers), which is dragged 
across the ground where the birds are resting,—Ezekiel 
probably refers to this species of net (1213 17 20 323) ; 
the bag-net, which is hung loosely between two poles, 
and is still in use in Syria (‘ The birds alarmed by a 
lantern held in front of their roosting places at once fall 
into it’; Tristram, NHB 163); and the most elaborate, 
and, to judge from the Egyptian practice, the most 
popular form of fowler’s net, the clap-net. 

The clap-net was in daily use for securing the geese and other 
wild-fowl frequenting the marshes of the Delta, and was ‘ from 
10 to 12 ft. long, and about 5 ft. wide.' It was closed at the 
right moment by means of a rope pulled vigorously, at a signal 
from the fowler, by four or five attendants (for further details 
and life-like illustrations see Wilk. Erman, 236 ffi). 

The modern reversible horizontal fowler’s net, of which a minute 
and lucid description with detailed illustration will be found in 
Payne-Gallwey’s The ■_ Fowler in Ireland , does not differ in 
principle from the ancient Egyptian, and presumably the Pales¬ 
tinian, clap-net. * 

The art of trapping birds was doubtless practised by 
the ancestors of the Hebrews long before the latter 

9 Snares • entere d Caanan. In historic times we 

mokes and pah. find a ™ rie V ° f * rap T s “ d 0o sna f es , (cp 

r - especially Ps. 140 s Jobl88-io); but 

two stand out as the trapper’s special companions, the 
mokeS (rpm) and the pah (ns). It is usual to describe 
the moke! as the trigger (the cn<avda\ov or aKavda- 
Xrjdpo v [not in <£i] of the Greek) on which the bait was 
placed and by which the spring of the pah was released 
(see Hoffmann, ZA 7 TF 3 ioi). 

This view, however, is dependent on the MT of Amos3s«, 
which is here inferior to © (i.e. t flS in $a is an intrusion 
from $b). Scarcely less dubious, in the present writer’s opinion, 
is the view adopted in BDB (cp also Driver, Joel and Amos, 
158) that mokes originally signifies ‘bait.’ 

A careful examination of the biblical data in the light 
of the practice of fowling among primitive peoples leads 
to the view that mokes is the Hebrew name for the 
noose or snare known to bird-catchers, young and old, 
all the world over. 

It is thus synonymous with ^77, tebhel (cord) in Ps. 140 s [61 
which may have been used for larger birds—with the of 

Mish. Kelim, 23 5 (see Levy, Lex . s.v.\ and with the 3 BU of 
Baba Kamma , 7 7. The last was clearly a snare by which 
pigeons were caught, although it could not be set within 30 
stadia of an inhabited place, and, according to the Talmud, was 
made of hair from the tails of horses and cows (Levy, op. cit.). 

1 The use of the sling was almost confined to gardeners and 
peasants, who thus frightened the birds from the vineyards and 
fields (Anc. Eg. 1 381). The favourite weapon of the Egyptian 
sportsman was the throW'Stick> a species of boomerang (ib. 

2 105). 
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The pah , on the other hand, we take to be a general 
name for any form of bird-trap. 

It need not, therefore, be identified (so Driver, as above) with 
the special form of trap so frequently depicted on the Egyptian 
monuments, and explained and illustrated by Wilkinson and 
Erman. 

The most widely distributed form of bird-trap is 
probably that in which the native elasticity of a twig is 
in nthor hirrf utilized (naturally with almost infinite 

traps variety of detail ) to draw a noose 

* * tight round the legs or head of the 

unwary bird. The free end of the twig, to which the 
noose is attached, is bent down till it reaches the ground 
or some other suitable support, to which it is held fast 
by varying devices. The touch of the bird releases the 
twig, which rebounds, carrying with it noose and bird 
through the air. Some such springe was in Amos’ 
mind when he asked : ' Does a bird fall to the ground 
when there is no snare (set) for him? Does a springe 
fly up from the ground and take nothing at all?’ (3s). 
A still simpler form of trap is also in universal use, and 
receives in the Mishna the name of rpjp or clap-board. 
It consists of a sloping board resting on two or more 
slender supports, the adjusting of which suits the verb 
(rrnt?D ?Ttfn) in the difficult verse, Jer. 5 26. When the 
bird, in search of the bait spread beneath, touches the 
supports, the board falls and maims or kills the bird 
(cp the Arab boys’ method of trapping partridges in 
Doughty, Ar. Des. I433). Since the success of such an 
instrument depends on the almost instantaneous fall of 
the clap-board, the aptness of Jesus’ words : * that day 
[shall] come upon you suddenly as a snare’ (Lk. 21 34) 
is at once apparent. 1 Other forms of trap, such as the 
basket-trap, with its funnel-shaped entrance precluding 
egress, and the trap-cage, in which the bird on alight¬ 
ing frees a spring and shuts itself in, can only be men¬ 
tioned, as there is no reference to them in OT or NT. 
We find, however, a solitary reference to the crate (see 
Cage) in which the fowler collected the birds which he 
had netted, trapped, or snared (Jer. 527). (£5 in Am. 

8 1 f has Ayyos l^evrov (fowler’s cage ?) instead of * a 
basket of summer fruit. ’ 

The fowlers of the ancient world early learned the 
value of decoy birds. It would be out of place here 

11 Decov birds to enlar S e on their use as valuable 
A eCOy DiraS * auxiliaries to the methods of fowling 
already explained. In the Syria of to-day ‘larks, 
linnets, pigeons, quails, and especially partridges ’ are 
employed as decoys (see for details Tristram, NHB 
163/.). The only mention in the older Jewish litera¬ 
ture of this mode of fowling is in Ecclesiasticus: ‘Asa 
decoy partridge in a cage, so is the heart of a proud 
man’ ( 11 30 RV). 

No fowler’s equipment, however, can have been com¬ 
plete without the universal bird-lime (Mishna pm dtbek). 

12 Bird lime 11 was P rotia ^ 1 y made fr° m the cactus 

or the fig. Pliny gives a recipe for 
making it from the berries of the mistletoe ( HN 
I694). The Jewish fowler smeared with his lime the 
end of a long rod (naBOB?), and with this he cautiously 
approached the birds as they rested, touching them 
with the point of the rod, to which, of course, they 
adhered (Shabb. 84). 

It only remains to add that by the Jewish Law the 
fowler, no less than the hunter, when he had brought 
down a bird that was intended for food, was required 
to * pour out the blood thereof and cover it with dust ’ 
(Lev. 1713/)• A. R. s. k. 

FOWL, FATTED (D'D-U£ Dnsm), or more plaus¬ 
ibly ‘ geese ’ (cp Ass. birbirru , ‘ brilliance ’) 1 K. 4 23 [5 3]. See 
Fowl, § 2. When, however, we consider (1) that no other 
food-animal’s name is given in the sing., and (2) that D’lOl!, 
which occurs earlier in the list (in apposition to *l£ 3 ), and 

1 Note especially the alternative punctuation ws nayU yap 
iireioreXevcreTai cttc navras k.t. A. and the recurring preposition. 
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E*DUN are synonymous, it is not improbable that the true 
reading is 'lx and that the words are a gloss, and should 

be rendered ‘for D’NTil rea ^ 0'W2K’(a rare word, which the 
previous scribe had altered into E'N72 ). t. k. C. 

FOX. The Hebrew term lual seems to 

include both ‘fox’ and ‘jackal.’ 

Hence some writers think that Samson’s shu'allm (Judg. 164) 
may have been jackals, for 300 shudlhn are said to have been 
caught by Samson, and this is thought not to accord with 
zoology (see below). It has also been remarked that jackals 
may have abounded in Samson’s country, for Hasselquist 
(Voyages and Travels , 1766, p. 119) found ‘the little, eastern 
fox jackal in large numbers’ near Jaffa. Even Hitzig is not 
averse to this view, and he accordingly interprets the words of 
Ps. 44 19 [20] (‘ that thou hast sore broken us in the place of 
jackals,’ RV) as referring to the neighbourhood of Jamnia—not 
far from Samson's country—where Joseph and Azarias were 
defeated early in the Maccahean period (1 Macc. 5 56-62). Sucb 
rationalistic arguments are quite needless. 

If the story in Judg. 15 is a legend, we need not con¬ 
sider the respective claims of the fox and the jackal, 
and unless any one can prove that Philistia had been 
laid waste and been given up to jackals, it is useless to 
argue from Ps. 44 19 [20] that the event referred to is the 
real occasion of that psalm. Presumably this passage, 
like so many others, is corrupt. 1 At any rate, in Ps. 
63 10 [n] ‘jackals’ (RV ra ff*) is clearly more correct than 
* foxes' (EV), for it is characteristic of the jackal to be 
ever on the watch for the bodies of the dead. In Neh. 
43 [335] Lam. 5 i 8 , and, according to Cheyne (Ps.W), Ps. 
74i4^ (emended text 2 ), the jackal appears to be referred 
to. Foxes (d\u> 7 T 77 £), however, are certainly meant in 
Mt. 820 Lk. 958 I332. 

There are, according to Tristram, two species of fox inhabit¬ 
ing Palestine : Canis niloticus (the Egyptian fox) and C.Jlaves - 
cens. The former is common in the central and southern 
regions; the latter is found in the wooded districts round Galilee 
and in the N. The C. Jlavescetts, however, is regarded by 
some authorities (*.£\, Blandford, Fauna 0/ Brit. Ind .; Mam • 
tnalia, ’88) as simply a local variety of the common fox, C. 
vulpes , from which it differs in coloration. 

The fox, unlike many other species of Canidee , is 
solitary, and does not associate in packs, which is a 
point to be considered by translators and commentators 
(see above). Foxes excavate holes in the ground (Mt. 
820), in which they live and bring up their litter (usually 
from four to six) of young. Frequently they take pos¬ 
session of the burrow of some other animal, such as a 
badger, and thus save themselves the trouble of digging. 
They are omnivorous. Their fondness for grapes is pro¬ 
verbial (Cant. 215), and, when crowded out by the more 
powerful jackal, they are confined to a vegetable diet. 
They usually lie concealed during the day ; but as even¬ 
ing comes on they make their appearance, and are 
everywhere to be seen prowling amongst the ruins. 

T K C —A E S 

FRANKINCENSE (fUh*p; AiBanoc. AiB&nw- 
TOC'. 3 rendered ‘frankincense’ Ex. 30 34 Lev. 2 i f 
15 f. 5 11 6 15 [8] 247 Nu. 615 1 Ch. 929 Neh. 1359 
Cant. 36 46 4 14 Mt. 2 n Rev. 18 13, rendered ' incense’ 
[RV ‘frankincense’] Is. 4323 606 663 Jer. 620 17 26 
41 sf) is a fragrant gum-resin, technically called olibanum 
(M. Lat., apparently from Ar. al-luban ), which is yielded 
by trees belonging to certain species of the genus 

1 Che. renders (Ps.C 2 )), with an emended text : 

‘ For thou hast made us to dwell in dark places, 

And enveloped us in gloom (of Deathland).’ 

See, however, Duhm, KHC ad loc ., who thinks that the ‘place 
of jackals ’ may be a phrase for the wilderness, and compares 
1 Macc. 93362. This, however, does not suit the parallelism. 

2 Ba. admits that the jackal is referred to, but supposes an 
obscure allusive term to be used, 

‘ Hast given him for food to a people—dwellers in the 
wilderness.’ 

Duhm omits Read rather, for DX?^, D , Syt 5 ' t ? (Che.). 

Cp Behemoth and Leviathan, §2/ 

3 The latter only twice in © (1 Ch. 9 29 [BRA]; 3 Macc. 5 2) ; 
Ai/ 3 a^os is the word in Mt. 2 u Rev. 18 13. 

4 [The ‘ hill of frankincense ’ in Cant. 4 6, however, should 
probably be the ‘hill of Lebanon,' and the ‘smell of Lebanon ’ 
( v. n) should be 'the smell of frankincense’—and pjn? 
being confounded. Cp Canticles, § 15.] 
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Boswellia . 1 These arc now met with chiefly in Somali¬ 
land about Cape Guardafui; but the most famous growth 
in ancient times was in the central district of Hadramaut 
in S. Arabia, The Heb. 1 ‘bhonah, which denotes white - 
ness, appropriately refers to the form of milky exudation 
in which the gum issues from the tree; the same word 
is found in Arabic ( luban) and has passed into Greek. 

Of the two forms in Greek, Lagarde (Mitt. 2357) holds that Ai- 
/ 3 ai/os = a supposed Hebrew jsj? lebhan , and Ai/ 3 avwTo?=ri , UES 
Ubhdndth; he infers that the word had its origin in Hebrew 
rather than in any of the cognate languages; but it seems more 
likely that the name arose in the dialect of a people who were 
acquainted with the tree itself. 

Pliny’s interesting account of the manner in which 
the gum is obtained from the tree (1214) may be com¬ 
pared with the following modern description of the 
operation as carried out in the Somali country. 2 

_ ‘ About the end of February or beginning of March, the Bedouins 
visit all the trees in succession and make a deep incision 
in each, peeling off a narrow strip,of bark for about five inches 
below the wound. This is left for a month, when a fresh incision 
is made in the same place, but deeper. A third month elapses 
and the operation is again repeated, after which the gum is 
supposed to have attained a proper degree of consistency. The 
mountain sides are immediately covered with parties of men and 
boySj who scrape off the large clear globules into a basket, whilst 
the inferior quality that nas run down the tree is packed 
separately.’ 

This mention of two kinds differing in quality reminds 
us that the frankincense employed in making the holy 
incense and in connection with the shewbread was a 
specially ‘pure’ kind—,731 nibV ( Fbhondh zakkah). 

Wellhausen (Prol.W 65) and Nowack (HA 2247) point 
out the comparative lateness of all the passages where 
frankincense is mentioned in OT. Still the Egyptians 
at an early period imported fragrant resins—and among 
them probably myrrh and frankincense—from the land 
of ‘ Punt,’— i.e. (as most scholars agree), Somaliland. 
Thus in some of the paintings of Deir al-Bahri (see 
Memoir, Egypt Exploration Fund), trees of the sort that 
yields these gums are portrayed as being brought to 
Egypt about the seventeenth century B.c. 

In the developed Levitical ritual, frankincense appears 
with stacte, onycha, and galbanum, as a constituent of 
the holy incense (Ex. 30 34), and is also placed upon 
the shewbread (Lev. 247), but is oftenest mentioned as 
an accompaniment of the nmp, min hah, or cereal offer¬ 
ing (Lev. 2 etc.), with which also it is repeatedly 
associated in the language of the prophets (Is. 4323 663 
Jer. 17 26 41 5). The offering of which it forms a part, 
and in one place (Lev. 247) the frankincense itself, is 
called an msiN, ' azkardh (EV ‘ memorial,’ but the root 

XT t “ 

idea may be that of fragrance; see Sacrifice). 
The S. Arabian origin of the frankincense knov. n to the 
Hebrews is indicated in Is. 606 Jer. 620 . Naturally 
frankincense and myrrh are often mentioned together 
(Cant. 36 46 Mt. 2n etc.). Cp Myrrh. n. m. 

FRIEND (rUTt; © €T<Mpoc). a title applied to 
Ahuzzath, a courtier of Abimelech, Gen. 2626 (inD H 
N 2 V ; © vvfjL<payu>y 6 s) ; to Hushai the Archite (con¬ 
stantly)', 2S. 1537 16 16 (run), 1 ch. 2733 (in. ® BA 

(J)iAoc ; but see Hushai) ; and to Zabud ben > Nathan, 
1 K. 45 (nin), who was also probably called j 5 *D* ‘ chief 
minister’ or ‘administrator’ (see Minister, Chief). 

In Gen. 2626 (and elsewhere) should probably be JHS, 
‘kinsman.’ The tide ‘friend’ often occurs in 1 and 2 Macc.— 
e.g., 1 Macc. 2 18 ‘so shah thou and thyhousebe in the number 
of the king’s Friends ’ (cp 2 Macc. 7 24). This is a bribe held out 
to Mattathias. 1 Macc. IO65 : ‘ And the king gave him honour, 
and entered him among his Chief Friends ’ (twf irptoruv ; 

Jonathan is referred to. It was a title in use at the courts of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidae (cp Polyb. xxxi. 37); © thought 


1 The species are enumerated by Fluckiger and Hanbury 
(PharmA 2 ) 134.Z). Sir G. Birdwood says (EBP) 12 718), ‘the 
gum-resin of Boswellia Frereatia and B. Bhau-Dajiana of the 
Somali country, and of B. Carterii of the Somali country and 
the opposite coast of Arabia.’ 

2 Cruttenden in Trans. Bombay Geograph. Soc. 7 121, quoted 

• by Fluck. and Hanb.( 2 ) 137. 
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of it in rendering D"}^ ‘princes,’ by * friends ' (Esth. 1 3 

21869 ; cp 1 Esd. 826). It must not be considered a novelty. 
Diodorus (16 50) speaks of the ‘ friends ’ of Artaxerxes ; from 
Persia the title was adopted by Alexander. A similar title was 
also in use at the court of the old Egyptian kings, where there 
were several grades of Friends (Maspero, RPP) 2 18). 

The title may have lingered on traditionally in 
Palestine from the long-past Egyptian rule ; at any 
rate, there were kings of countries adjoining Judah who 
must have adopted this court-title before David. The 
name was not merely honorific ; the friends of David 
and Solomon were those whom ties of race or of 
personal gratitude had made absolutely devoted to the 
king ; hence the surprise of Absalom in 2 S. 16 17 (see 
Hushai). t. k. c. 

FRINGES, the EV rendering of DvHjl, g'dilim 
(cTpeTTTA [BAFL], funicula [Vg. adding infitnbriis ]). 
According to D, they were to be worn by every Israelite 
upon the four borders ( kdndph , SpD, kpacttsAon) of 
the garment as a distinctive mark (Dt. 22 12). The 
R.ymg. ‘ twisted threads ’ is probably better (cp Dr. ad 
loc. , Bab. gidlu, ‘ a string ’ \e.g. , of onions]) ; the word 
is used in 1 K. 7 17+ of festoons of chain-work upon the 
capitals of columns. Corresponding to this is the law 
in Nu. 1537 ff. (P, or perhaps in particular H [Dr.]) 
which goes more into detail over the nature and object 
of these appendages. 

This law enacts that sisith (ns% Sam. nVX’Xt EV ‘ fringes * 
RVmg. ‘tassels, ’Kpd<rn€Sa,fimbrue)are to be worn upon the borders 
(rp^, nrepuyia RVmg. ‘corners’) and that upon the rp^n tVJf'S 
( iepd<rir . Tuiv irrep.) is to be set a blue cord. 1 There can be little 
doubt that here again in spite of <5 the RVmg;. is preferable, and 
that jys'St sisith (in Ezek. 8 3f ‘ lock ’ of hair) is to be connected 
with sis, a 1 dower ’ (Is. 406 etc ). 2 

The Jewish tallith (rr*?i:) of later times, an oblong 
cloth with a hole in the middle for the head, and its 
tassel at each corner, is well known. 3 4 Its excessive 
size led to Christ’s rebuke (Mt. 23 s) ; hut the form of 
the forerunner of the tallith in post-exilic and pre-exilic 
times must remain uncertain. 

Jehu’s tribute-bearers, portrayed upon the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II. (860*824 B.C.), wear a garment with a sort of 
fringed border (see illust. Moore, SBOT^ Judges,’ ET 58) similar 
to those depicted in Assyria (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Art. in Chald. 
2 221, fig. 1x8) ; and fringed horders were not unknown in Egypt 
(see Wilk. Atic . Eg. Iiq+fi., 323 and 324, figs. 1 7 9 ),4 and W. 
Asia (see WMM As. u. Eur. 341 [Champ. 191J). The early 
existence of tassels is nevertheless vouched for by representations 
found upon the ruins at Persepolis (see Riehm, HIVB 1 898), 
and by the pictures of Asiatic tributaries depicted upon the tomb 
of Rekhmara (see As. u. Eur. 297 [Leps. Denkm. 116], 299 
[Leps. Denkm. 136]; and more fully Wilk. 1, pi. ii.£). It is 
interesting to observe that these tassels (in some cases numbering 
five) are coloured blue. 

The origin of the custom of wearing such appendages 
is not clear. That originally, like the frontlets, the 
fringes had a sacred significance, is not improbable ; 
Robertson Smith acutely finds an analogy in the goat¬ 
skins ( cegides ) fringed with thongs worn by Libyan 
women. He also compares the old Ar. raht or haiif, a 
girdle or short kilt of skin slashed into thongs, worn by 
some women and also by worshippers at the Kaaba 
(Rel. Sem. ( 2 ) 437). See Dress, § 7, and cp Tunic. 

. S. A. C. 

FROCK (comoAinon [BNAC], . . DPDt^), only in 

Ecclus. 40 4t, where he that is ‘clothed 5 in a linen (RV, 


1 Apparently for the purpose of suspending the slslth (so 
e.g ., Dr.); otherwise, following EV, we may suppose that 
many such cords were hung along the border. Vg. affords a 
simpler text, reading, in b, ponentes in eis vittas hyacinthinas. 


2 Cp K 5 nig, Lehrg. 2 a 60. Similarly Jfc-,0, , a ‘tassel’ 

and ‘lock of hair’; and Eg. (loan-word) di-d$, ‘flower’ and 
‘ fringe or tassel' (cp WMM As. u. Eur. 104, 299). 

3 Each fringe is made of eight threads, of which one is wound 
round the rest with double knots at prescribed intervals. No 
blue is now used. The tallith is usually made of wool or silk, 
with a striped border. Many Jews also wear under their clothes 
an oblong scarf of wool, with an opening for the head. The 
scarf hangs over back and breast, and fringes are added at its 
* four corners ’ (hence the name of the garment jtSJD ymN*)-. 

4 Cp the Eg. KaAd<ripis (Herod. 2 81), a garment with a fringe 
running round the border. 

5 nJ2iy* The mg. has nsny ‘he that maketh.’ 
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hempen) frock’ is contrasted with him that ‘sitteth upon a 
throne.’ £ 5 ’s reading points to a kind of unbleached flax 
(cp Linen). Pesh. reads ‘garment of poverty’ (cp Vg. ligno 
crude); so perhaps originally the Heb. which is unfortunately 
incomplete. See Mantle. 

FROG (irnpy ; B&Tp&XOc)* Frogs are mentioned 
as one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex. 7 27 [82] ff. etc.), 
and in Rev. 16 13 workers of false miracles are virtually 
likened to frogs. 

Various species of Anurous Amphibians are found both in 
Egypt and in Palestine ; we can hardly venture to single out the 
Rana esculenta, or edible frog, as that referred to in the Bible. 

A. E. S. 

FRONTLETS (niDDiD; acaAgyton [BAFL], * C <N- 
AeyT<\ [L] in Dt. in allusion apparently to their being 
firmly bound). In Dt. 6 8 f. (cp 1 1 18) it is commanded : 

* thou shalt bind [these my words] for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, 
and thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, 
and on thy gates.’ The corresponding expressions in 
Ex. 139 (|Vi3t)i 16 (nbtrit:), a passage closely related to 
Deuteronomy, are plainly metaphorical ; but in the 
present instance the context (writing upon the door¬ 
posts and gates) makes it quite clear that by nteBiB. 
totaphoth , certain external sacred signs are intended 
(see Cuttings, § 7). In the last resort the origin of 
these ‘ frontlets ’ (as of nintD. the boxes fastened on the 
doors) is to be sought in the use of amulets which pre¬ 
vailed among the old Israelites as a matter of course, 
and, as it could not be wholly done away with, was 
in this way turned to holier purposes. 

In later Judaism also, frontlets were employed as amulets 
(see below). The Jewish interpreters, accordingly, are not far 
wrong when they find the use of phylacteries of some kind 
already alluded to in Prov. 33 621; in any case we must at 
least suppose a literal binding of words of the law round the neck 
to be meant. On the other hand, however, Ezek. 24 17 (IRS) is to 
be understood as referring to a head-tire or Turban (< q.v .), and 
not, as the rabbins held, to prayer-bands (cp Jer. on Ezek. 24 17, 
Rosenm. on Ex. 13 16). The Karaites, however, explain the 
passages in Dt. figuratively ; as also do the older Christian 
interpreters (Jer., Lyra, Calvin, Grotius), and, among the 
moderns, Hengstenberg, Knobel, and others. 

We do not know when out of the law in Dt. first 
arose the standing practice in accordance with which 
every one at morning and evening prayer (except on 
Sabbaths and festivals) was required to wear the two 
prayer-bands known in the Talmud as pVsn and in 
Greek as (pvXaKT'qpia (Mt. 23 s). In the form in which 
it still prevails the custom cannot be traced further back 
than to the first century B.c. These tUphillln consist 
of two leather satchels or capsules each fastened to a 
band. The one band (t bv nVsn or y’rn nVsn) is 
fastened by the worshipper round his left arm so as to 
bring the satchel towards his heart ; the arm after 
receiving the ttphillah is again covered with the sleeve. 
The other band (;yjh ^ nVsn) is so fastened round the 
head as to bring the satchel into position between the 
eyebrows. The satchel of the head -ttphillah is divided 
into four compartments in which severally are placed 
four strips of parchment containing certain words of the 
law (Ex. 13 i-io 11-16 Dt. 44-9 11 13-21). The satchel 
of the arm -tiphillah is simple, containing a single 
parchment slip on which the same passages are written. 
Jesus censures it in the Pharisees, as characteristic of 
their tendency to dwell on the external acts of worship 
and to vain display of piety, that they ‘ made broad 
their phylacteries' (Mt. 23 s)—that is, that they wore 
the satchels larger and the bands broader than was 
customary. 

The rabhins hold the tephillin in special sanctity and place 
them, in their reverence, almost on a level with the sacred 
writings (Yad. 33); like these, they may be rescued from a 
fire on the Sabbath day ( Shabb . 16 1). They are holier than 
the frontal of the high priest’s Mitre (q.v.), inasmuch as this 
last contains the name mrp only once, whilst on the tephillin 
in the aggregate it occurs twenty-three times. They are held 
to be highly effectual in protecting against demons; whence 
their name (f)v\aK-n}pta (amulets ; see Targ. Cant. 8 3). They 
are sworn by, by touching them. God himself, in the Talmudic 
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view, wears tephillin^ swearing by them when he swears by his 
holy arm. Such being the sacredness attached to phylacteries, 
it is easy to understand why their production and application 
should have become matter of minute and elaborate prescription 
down to the minutest detail. They ought to be so arranged as 
to represent the divine name Shaddai ('tijy); the head-satchel 
contains, upon two little pieces of wood, a three-cornered and 
a four-cornered c » the loop of the head-band is so arranged 
upon the neck as to figure a t; the loop of the arm-hand 
represents \ 

Only male Israelites of thirteen years old and upwards 
may wear phylacteries ; women, lepers, mourners, and 
unclean persons of every kind are forbidden to do so. 
In putting them on and taking them off they ought to 
be kissed. 

The Rabbinical precepts are collected in the. extra-canonical 
tractate Tephillin , published by Raph. Kirchheim, Septem libri 
Talmudici barvi Hierosolymitani , Frankfort, 
Literature, ’si; Ugolim, Thesaurus , 21, * de Phylacteriis 
Hebrseorum’; Buxtorf, Lex. Chald ., s.v. ^3, 
and Synag. Jud. 170-175 ; Carpzov, Apparatus hist.-crit. 1^0- 
197 ; Spencer, De leg. Heb. ritualibus (‘ De natura et origine 
Phylacteriorum’) ; Lundius, Die alten jildischen Heiligtiimer, 
798 Jf. ; Lightfoot, Wolf, and other commentators on Mt. 23 5 ; 
Hamburger, Realencykl. art. ‘Tephillin’; Klein, * Die Totaphoth 
nach Bibel u. Tradition' in JPT, ’81, pp.. 666-689; Schurer, 
Gesch. ( 2 ) 2 406-408 (where further literature is cited). 1. b. 

FRUIT TREES, FRUIT. From the settlement in 
Palestine onwards fruit was an element of the first im¬ 
portance in the dietary of the Hebrews. That this is 
true of the later days of the monarchy is sufficiently 
evident from the injunction of the Dt. code requiring 
the trees in the orchards of a besieged city to be spared 1 
(Dt. 20 19), which so strikingly contrasts with the un¬ 
scrupulous procedure of an earlier age (2 K. 31925). 
The most convincing evidence, however, of the large 
place filled by fruit in the social and religious economy 
of Judaism is supplied by the rules so painfully elaborated 
in numerous Talmudic treatises for the use, under re¬ 
ligious sanction, of the fruits of the field and of the tree 
(see references below, passim). 

Canaan was, from early times, distinguished as ‘ a 
land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig trees and 
T . . f pomegranates ; a land of oil olives and 

. is s 0 honey' (Dt. 88). To the fruit trees here 

rui rees. S p ec jfi ed j oe i ac jd s the palm tree and the 
tappuah (I12). More extensive lists are found in later 
Jewish literature—as, e.g. , in the Mishna treatises Pea 
( 1 5) and Ma'aseroth (I 2/.). 

Ma'aserotk mentions, as subject to tithe, figs, grapes (two 
varieties), sumach (? see below, § 14), sycamine berries, pome¬ 
granates, dates, peaches, nuts, almonds, carob beans, pears (two 
varieties), quinces, and medlars; these, as in all probability in 
use in Palestine in NT times, will be briefly noticed here, along 
with some others, such as the iappudh , the sycomore fig, and 
the citron. A still more extended list of fruit trees is given in 
the so-called * Alphabet of Ben Sira ’ (1 ith cent.; cp Schiir. Hist. 
5 28, G/Vfi) 3 161J. Ben Sira, in reply to a test question put by 
Nebuchadrezzar as to the number of trees in the royal garden, 
replies, ‘ There are thirty varieties: ten bear fruit which is 
entirely edible, ten fruit of which only the inner portion may be 
eaten, and ten fruit of which only the outer portion may be 
eaten.’ 2 

Before we proceed to inquire into the use of the 
individual fruits, let us notice the law regulating the 

T . . .. 3 date from which the owner of an 

2. Legislation. orchard might en j oy its produce . By 

the legislation of H (Lev. 1923^;), all food trees (py 
SaNo) or fruit trees ( ns fy ; so always in P) were 
to be allowed three years to come to maturity. The 
fruit during that period was technically said to be ’ un¬ 
circumcised ' ; hence the title of the treatise 'Orlah 
(n^iy, ‘foreskin’), comprising the later Talmudic legis¬ 
lation on this subject. The fruit of the fourth year 4 
was to be exclusively reserved as an offering to God, 
and only from the fifth year onwards was the owner free 

1 RV is here much to be preferred to AV. Point DINH for 

(so most moderns, following Vss.). 

2 See L 5 w, Aram. P/l.-nam ., for names and identifications. 

3 See also §8 3, 14. 

4 Cp ZDPV 11 163. The vine-shoot is here said to begin to 
bear in the second year ; but it does not produce mature fruit 
till the fourth year. 


to employ the fruit for his own use (Lev. 19 23-25 ; cp 
Dt. 206 ). 

The first place among the fruit trees of Palestine must 
be given to the vine (for varieties, mode of cultivation, 

3 The vine etC ’’ see ^ INE )* Although the greater 
part of the produce of the vineyards was 
made into wine (see Wine), whence wine was spoken of 
as ‘the fruit of the vin e' par excellence (Mt. 2629 and 
parallels ; ns of contemporary Hebrew, Mish. Ber. 
61), grapes were as much relished as among ourselves. 
They appear as an article of commerce alongside of 
wine in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 13 15). 

In the Mishna (Nidd. 9 ii) it is said of wine that ‘some is 
red (Oi"IN) and some is black (line*).’ The dark red grapes 
suggested the phrase ‘blood of the grape.’ for wine 1 (Gen. 49 n 
Dt. 32 14 Ecclus. 39 26 50 15), and comparisons like those in Is. 
03 2 /. Rev. 14 20 etc. 

The pure juice of the grape also is once described 
as * the blood of grapes’ (1 Macc. 634). The bunches 
or clusters of grapes (see Grape) were gathered in 
baskets (see Basket) to be carried to the wine-press 
or to market (so too in Egypt; Wilk. Anc. Eg. [’78] 
1 379 ff' )• Under certain restrictions, passers-by could 
help themselves from their neighbour’s vineyard (Dt. 
2324 [25])—a privilege afterwards extended to other 
fruits (Afa'dser. 27) ; fallen grapes were the perquisite 
of the poor and of the resident alien (Lev. 19 10). The 
Pharaoh is represented as drinking the juice of the 
grape pressed by hand into the cup (Gen. 40 11). To 
squeeze the grape for this purpose, even to drink the 
juice that flowed out of itself, was forbidden on the 
Sabbath (Shabb. 22 1). This ‘liquor of grapes' (Nu. 
6 3 RV) was forbidden—as were also grapes themselves 
—to those under the Nazirite vow (Nu. 61^). The 
Mosaic legislation is in this point more drastic than the 
Mohammedan, which allows the use of the grape 
whilst forbidding wine (Koran, 2216 592). 

At the present day in Syria large quantities of grape juice are 
boiled down to make grape syrup or grape honey (Ar. dibs= 
debas), the sapa and defrutum of Pliny (NH 14 11). This 
seems to be referred to in such passages as Gen. 43 n Ezek. 27 17 
(see Honey, § 1 [3]). 


In addition to the grape in its natural state, the 
Hebrews from early times made large use of raisins 

4. Dried grapes. O'fi®?- ^a<ploe,), the 

‘ dried grapes’ of Nu. 63. 

The freshly gathered grapes were laid out, precisely as at the 
present day (see Van Lennep, Bible Lands , etc., m), to be 
dried by the hot sun. The flat house-top or other suitable 


spot (rmefo, 2 see Levy, NHIVB> s.v.) was spread with leaves 
(Mish. Teharoth , 10 4 /.), on which the grapes were dried in 
clusters. It is possible that, as at the present day, they were 
previously dipped in a strong lye (cp the elaborate processes 
mentioned by Pliny, NH 14 ). 

In the form of raisins, the grapes were more con¬ 
venient for transport, and hence, as we might expect, 
we find raisins appreciated by travellers and soldiers 
on the march (1 Ch. 12 40). Thus Abigail brought ‘an 
hundred clusters of raisins’ to David and his men (1 S. 
25 18, cp 30 12), and the servant of Mephibosheth the- 
same number (2 S. 16 1) with ‘an hundred of summer 
fruits’ (j*»p, for which see below, § 10). 

Raisins are now exported in considerable quantities from 
Es-Salt, Damascus, and other parts of Syria ( ZDPV 11 174). In 
ancient and in modern times we find an inferior sort of wine pre¬ 
pared from raisins (see Wine and Strong Drink). 


Among the accompaniments of Baal worship Hosea 
( 3 i) mentions 'ltc’N (0 W/i/^ara fxerd ara<ptdos 

_ _ . fW]; Vg. vinacia uvarum). 'AliSdk 

rui cakes. | w j thout c .-jy^ * grapes ’) occurs also in 

2 S. 619 ([[ 1 Ch. 16 3), Cant. 2 s and Is. 16 7 ; RV every¬ 
where renders it 4 cake (or cakes) of raisins,’ or ‘ raisins’ 


1 Cp, however, WRS Bel. Sem.fi) 230. 

2 The word (cp Ezek. 265 47 10) corresponds to the Arab. 
mistah. One such ‘ spreading place ’ stood in the midst of the 
vineyards of ej-Ta’if (I£azwml, 264, quoted by.Jacob, Altarab- 
isches Bcduinenleben , 97). In modern Arabic sataha is ‘ to 
spread out figs or grapes.’ 
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(Cant. 25; mg. 'cakes of raisins’), or ‘raisin-cakes' 
(Is. IG7 ; mg. ‘ foundations '). Let us [first] try to ex¬ 
plain the word on the assumption that MT is correct. 

1. Robertson Smith (MS note on Hos. 3 i) would 
identify the 'aStsah with the later p3n» habis, which 
was a confection of flour, honey (v2i), and oil. ‘A 
cake baked with grape honey’ would be almost, if not 
quite, the same as the ntri?N. Most scholars, however, 
since Gesenius, have explained it ‘a cake of pressed 
raisins ’ like the dtbhelim or ‘ fig cakes ’ (see below, § 7). 
Perhaps a better explanation is ‘ a cake of flour kneaded 
with grapes (or with grape juice, which would ferment 
in the process of baking).’ This suits the reference in 
Cant. 2 s, where a restorative is clearly meant. Such 
grape cakes would correspond to the cakes still used at 
festivals in Cyprus (* Isa.’ SBOT 170). The following 
are the grounds of this explanation :— 

( a ) The Greek translators, in all cases probably, understood a 
cake of mixed ingredients. Thus we find ka.ya.vov airo rqydvov, 
a ‘girdle cake’ (©bal 2 S. 619), and cqxop(e)m}s ©bra (1 Ch. 
16 3; ©*- ka.ya.vov rrjyaj/ov), a cake made of afiopa, which 
Athenasus and Hesychius define as ‘fine flour baked with 
boney ^(/uteAiTTw/xa). 1 (b) The Mishna speaks of D'tre’K, which 
the Gemara explains as lentils cooked with honey (see Levy, 
op. cit.). ( c ) Tg. Ps.-Jon. uses the Aramaic form to render 
n'n'SK (Exod. 16 31), which was clearly a species of sweet 
cake or confection. ( d) Offerings of sweet cakes are common 
to many ancient cults (see the commentators on Jer. 7 18 44 19, 
and cp Queen of Heaven). ( c ) The Jews of a late time were 
familiar with the practice of mixing dough with the juice of 
various fruits (niYfl 'D, an expression frequent in the Mishna), 
which acted as leaven ( Terumoth , hxff.\ Challah, 2 2). 

2. [No adequate philological justification, however, 
having been found for 'asisdh, ‘cake,’ it is legitimate 
to regard the word as probably corrupt. 

In 2 S. 6 19 1 Ch. 16 3 the degree of probability is very great 
(the corruptness of “bC’K just before is undeniable), and it is not 
much less in the other places. The emendations called for in 
the several passages are plain. David presents each Israelite 
with ‘ a cake of bread, a piece of flesh ("IRQ n3), and a sedh of 
lentils ’ (D'CH# J1N30 » C P t ^ ie Mishna passage above cited (1 [3]). 
The bride (Cant. 25) asks to be ‘stayed’ or ‘refreshed 1 with 
lilies (nijaht?), not with ‘raisin-cakes.’ Evidently something 
which grows in the garden is meant, and the context points to 
‘lilies ’ (|| tappuhlm — i.e., ‘quinces,’see Apple, § 2 [4]). The 
Moabites in the elegy (Is. 16 7) mourn, not for the raisin-cakes, 
but, as the context shows, for the ‘ fruit harvest * (fj'DR) of Kir- 
hareseth ; and the Israelites (Hos. 3 1) who ‘look to other gods’ 
would hardly be said to ‘love cakes of raisins,’—‘ Asherim and 
Hammanim’ are the right words (— i.e., D'JSni 0**1C ; K, not 
'IP'IPN). The emendation of Hos. 3 1 is due to Gratz (cp 
Is. 17 8 27 9). These are instructive specimens of necessary 
emendation. The lexicon loses one word (nt7'£?N‘) > but the 
exegesis of five passages gains. A reference to the use of 
‘sweet cakes made of pressed grapes and flour’ ( SBOT ‘Isa.’ 
170, after Ohnefalsch-Richter) at festivals does not by any 
means prove the correctness of the disputed words. Such 
cakes would probably have been called D'313, or D'lIJJ? niYSS, or 
possibly j^n; such a word as rK?'J5W, ‘cake,’lacks philological 
justification. —t. k. c.] 

Next to the vine, among the fruit-bearing trees, stands 
the fig tree, ‘the sister of the vine,’ as a Greek poet 

6 Fie tree ^ aS ca ^ ec * ^ (<r vktjv fiekaivav, dfjLTreXov 
® * Ka<nyv'f)TT)v : Hipponax, quoted by Hehn, 

Kulturpjl. u. Hausth.W 94). These two are repeatedly 
named together in the OT (see Fig, which see also for 
varieties raised, time of ripening, etc.). As an article 
of diet, indeed, figs must have been even more prominent 
than grapes, the range of their season being greater, 
although Josephus declares that about the Sea of Galilee 
figs and grapes alike were procurable for ten months of 
the year (BJ iii. 108 ). The place of the fig among the 
staple articles of food in NT times is well shown by the 
fact that, in the case of a fire on the Sabbath day, only 
three necessaries of life were to be rescued, viz., a basket 
of loaves, a cake of dried figs, and a jar of wine ( Shabb. 
16 3 ; cp Frontlets, end). 

1 The reading tv uvpois [BNAC] of Cant. 25 is probably a 
corruption of afiopa 1?. In Isaiah all the Greek versions are at a 
loss. 


The unripe figs (njs, pi. 0^9 Cant. 213; 6\w6oi 
[BNAC] ; NT only Rev. 613 ; but see Bethphage) 
were of course not edible ; but as soon as they began to 
take on colour, they might, like half-ripe grapes, be eaten 
with bread (Shtbi'. 47/). The early fig(mm, bikkurah ), 
which appears on last year’s wood, was clearly a choice 
delicacy, as we see from Is. 284, where the prophet 
speaks of the ‘ firstripe fig, which when he that looketh 
upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up ’ 
(RV), and from the comparison in Jer. 242 , ‘ very good 
figs, like the figs that are first ripe’ (nrasn 'JRna; cp 
Mic. 7 1 Hos. 9 10). When ripe the early figs were easily 
shaken from the tree (Nah. 312). The ordinary summer 
fig (man, F’enah, LXX and NT avKov —the tree is<n/x?)) 
was a favourite in all periods of Hebrew history. The 
Hebrews at Kadesh missed the figs, vines, and pome¬ 
granates of Egypt (Nu. 20 s); the * sweetness ’ and ‘ good 
fruit ’ of the fig were appreciated in the rough days of the 
Judges (Judg. 9 n); references abound in the prophets, 
whilst figs appear with grapes and wine in the markets 
of Jerusalem (Neh. 13 15) after the exile. In the first two 
centuries of our era—the period covered by the NT and 
the Mishna—figs were still one of the first articles of diet 
(see, for the Gospels, Lk. \Zbff. Mt. 7 16 21 xqff. Mk. 
11 13/. etc., and the Mishna passim). Jewish prisoners 
at Rome in the time of Josephus lived on figs and nuts 
(Jos. Vit. 3). 

Of the varieties of figs mentioned in the Mishna two are 
specially interesting, the so-called dark (JVrnnt?) and pale (nijnS*) 
figs ( Terumoth , 479). These—more correctly dark purple and 
green—were, according to Hehn (op cit. 96), the favourite 
varieties of ancient times, corresponding to the fieri and bianchi 
of the present day. ‘ The latter (he adds) are the sweeter and 
therefore better adapted for drying; the former, of greater 
acidity, are eaten fresh.’ 

Figs dried in the same manner as raisins were termed 
7 . Dried figs. S^oglroth (sing. rniVia. see Levy, NHWB, 
* s.v. , with Fleischer’s note, 436 f.). 

As i<rx«5e? and caricce they ‘were certainly the most ex¬ 
tensively used of all fruits’ (Daremberg et Saglio, Diet. d. 
Antiq., s.v. ‘Cibaria,’ 1150^) among the Greeks and Romans. 
They were not less popular among the Jews, to judge from their 
frequent recurrence in the Mishna. 

Although, as it happens, they are not mentioned in 
OT or NT, we do find mentioned an equally popular 
mode of preserving figs by pressing them into a cake 
(n^yj, dtbhelah , irakdOr)), which was allowed to harden and 
was thus easily transported. This method of treating 
figs was known in Egypt from very early times (Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilisation , 66). Two hundred fig-cakes 
formed part of Abigail's present to David (iS. 25 18; 
cp 30 12), and, as we should expect, they formed part 
of a soldier’s rations (rCh. 1240). One such fig-cake 
Judith took with her to the camp of Holofcrnes (Judith 
10 5, EV ‘ lumps of figs’). 

When round in shape the fig-cake was termed ^3^ (Mishna 
frequently), also flV yi "123 (Shebi'. 12); when square }2 Sp 
(see Terum. 4 8), from the name of the brick-shaped mould (cp 
2 S. 1231; £r. Nah. 3 14). From the Mishna we learn further 
that the debheldh or fig-cake was so hard as to require to be cut 
with an axe (Shabb. 17 2). 

A slice cut off (n^s, in late Hebrew, njrsp) was given 
to a sick * Egyptian' (see Mizraim, § 2 b) by David’s 
men (1 S. 30 12). 

One interesting use of the fig (although scarcely 
falling under the head of food) remains to be mentioned 
—viz., the medicinal. Pliny has much to say regarding 
the medicinal properties of the fig (/AV2363/.), and 
in the OT we find Isaiah prescribing a lump or cake of 
figs (trjRn TraX&dr) [e!/c] abKwv) as a poultice for 


Hezekiah’s boil (Is. 3821 = 2 K. 20 7). 

Next of kin, though not in importance, to the fig 
(Ficus carica) is the fruit of the sycomore or fig-mulberry 
~ (Ficus sycomorus). For the nomen- 

8. by com ore. dature in Hebrew and Greek, and for 
the process by which the fruit is rendered edible, see 
Sycomore (for illustrations of fruit and fruit instruments 
see Henslow, The Plants of the Bible , 89). 
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The fruit of the sycomore was formerly held in high esteem by 
the Egyptians. Hence its use in the service of the altar (see 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg., ’78, 8419, illustration, and especially 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kufiros, pi. 71). At the present day, on the 
other hand, ‘ it is only tne poorest, as well as children and dogs, 
that eat the sycomore figs' (Henslow, op. cit. 91). By the Jews 
the tree was, like the carob tree, valued more for its wood than 
for its figs (see the proof from the Talmud quoted by Anderlind 
in his essay on the fruit trees of modern Syria, ZDPV 11 100), 
which are said to be ‘insipid or woody’ to the taste. 

The allied sycamine {Mortis nigra , Lk. 176 ; see 
Sycamine) is still cultivated everywhere for its delicious 
berries (Post, Flora , 729; ZDPVllSi f. ) under the 
name of tfit shdmi (Heb. nin. Ala'User. I2). Their 
juice is of a bright blood-red colour, the afyta fibpcov 
(EV 4 mulberries ’) of 1 Macc. 634, by the sight of which 
the elephants of Antiochus were provoked to fight. 

Returning to the more important fruit trees, we meet 
first with the olive (n’t, see Olive for details of culture, 
etc.), the chief economic value of which is 

* * indicated by the fuller name it sometimes 

receives in the OT, the oil olive (jctf n\l, Dt. 88; cp 
2 K. 18 32). See Oil. From the earliest times to the 
present day the 4 olive berries’ (Jas. 3 12, AV for iXaiat) 
were beyond all doubt an important article of diet, 
although, singularly enough, there is no biblical refer¬ 
ence to their use. 1 The fruit was plucked by the hand 
—the method recommended by Roman writers on 
arboriculture (cp Pliny, HN I&3) —from the lower 
branches at least (ppc, 2 hence p'DD. the olive harvest, 
Chall. 39), or the branches were shaken or beaten (enn* 
Dt. 2420 Is. 27 12), probably with a long wand (cp Pliny, 

4 harundine levi ictu ’), care being taken not to injure the 
tree. Hence the 4 beating of the olive trees’ (n't f]pj, 
nokeph zdyith, Is. 176 2413) became synonymous with 
4 olive harvest. ’ 

The Mishna distinguishes between olives of three sorts accord¬ 
ing to their destination (Tcrum . lsf.) —viz., olives destined for 
the oil-press, olives for preserving, and olives for eating (cp26, 
COp 'n'T and JCl? "(VI). The last-named must always have 
been the exception. The poor man would no doubt be glad to 
have the berry, even, in its natural stale, to eat with his morsel 
of bread, or dipped in salt ( Ma'dser. 4 3). Such were probably 
the dry olives (D'DIJJ D'JVI) of Teb. Yd»z%6. The usual way, 
however, as in all countries, and in all periods, was to lay the 
olives to soak in brine (D'JVT ’D, Mikwadth , 7 2). For this purpose, 
at the present day, the brine is formed by adding salt to water 
till an egg can float on it (Anderlind, ZDPV 11 72). The olives 
are left for a period of twenty to thirty days (according to the 
native authority quoted by Landberg, Prov. et Diet . etc . 16), 
at the end of which time they are soft and palatable. 

Another method, also still practised in Palestine, was 
first to crush the olives (yss, Ter. IO7 Ma'dser. 4 i, and 
often in Mishna; for the term cp Dt. 232 [i]), then to 
place them in a jar and preserve by the addition of 
salt. 3 The berries seem to have been occasionally 
pickled—the technical term for which is ctoa—with the 
leaves {'Oks. 2 5). From these and many other 
passages in the Mishna we are well entitled to affirm 
that the use of olives as a relish to the poor man’s 
bread, and as a table requisite for the rich, was as uni¬ 
versal among the Hebrews as among the other peoples 
of antiquity. 

The same remark holds good of the fruit of the palm 
tree. Judoea, according to the testimony of classical 

in Palm writers ( Ho ™ce, Pliny, Tacitus), was 

au. raim tree. famous in the ancie nt world for its 

palm trees and its dates, yet, if we were to argue from 
the silence of the Bible, we should have to maintain 
that dates were never seen on a Jewish table. The 
word does not occur in EV, except once in the margin 
of AV as a mistaken alternative for honey (2 Ch. 31 s). 

1 In every passage of the OT where JVT signifies the fruit of 
the olive (as, e.g. t Mic. 615) the reference is to its oil-producing 
properties. 

2 See BuxtorPs Lex. s.v. for the later Hebrew termini 
technici for the gathering of the chief kinds of fruit. 

8 For further details of present-day .methods, sec the references 
given above to Landberg and Anderlind. 
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<J 5 BA also in one passage (2 S. 1 61 /.) gives <f>olviK€S, dates, 
as the rendering of y'p, kayis, usually rendered 4 summer 
fruit’ generally. Joel, however, ranks the palm with 
the vine and the fig among the fruit-trees of the land 
(I12). 1 In this, as in similar cases, the later testimony 
of the Mishna must be admitted as throwing light on 
the habits and tastes of preceding centuries, although 
the abundance of other fruit prevented the date from 
assuming the same unique place in the dietary of the 
Hebrews as it had in that of the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilk. op. cit. I398/), and still has in that of the 
Bedouin of modern Arabia, who live for weeks at a time 
on dates and milk. 

Still it is significant that in one passage of the Mishna three 
varieties of dates are mentioned as forbidden to be sold to the 
heathen, one of them the famous Nicolaus date, so named by 
Augustus after the friend of Herod, Nicolaus of Damascus, who, 
on the occasion of a visit to Rome, had presented the emperor 
with dates of this choice species (cp Plinyj HN 13 9). Pliny 
also connects with Palestine two other varieties, the Caryotce 
and the Chydeeoi {ibid.). 

Dates (non, men ; also from which it has been 
proposed to derive date through S6 .ktv\os), like figs, 
were eaten either in their fresh state, 2 or dried in 
clusters ( Tib, Yom 36 ), or pressed in the form of cakes. 
To secure the fruit it is necessary to climb the tree and 
let down the clusters by a rope (see the description of 
the date-gathering at Teima in Doughty, Ar. Des. 
1557 /•*, cp Plin. 137). The dates were dried on the 
housetop, or on some other exposed flat surface such as 
the threshing-floor (Fleischer in Levy, op. cit. i. 437 £), 
the better sorts being used for dessert (cp Xen. A nab. 
ii. 3 is). According to Doughty, dates eaten alone as a 
meal are 4 overheating and inwardly fretting’ {op. cit. 
1 148). Pressed date-cakes of great antiquity have been 
found in Egypt (see illustration, Wilk. 243), and they 
are still the most convenient form for export and for 
travellers. It has even been suggested that y'p_ should 
be rendered ‘date-cakes’ in 2S. I61/! (Nowack, HA 
1 H 3 ). 

The oriental practice of eating the sweet, juicy crown or 
‘cabbage’of the growing palm (toe cy/ceAaAov tov fyoCvinoi) is 
known to us from Xenophon (A nab. ii. 3 16), who was also aware 
that it meant the destruction of the tree. It was also known to 
the later Jews (Mishna, 'Ulfs. 3 7), whose rabbis were much 
exercised as to whether the 4 cabbage ’ {kdr, kdrd , “lip, NTIp) 
should be classed as fruit or as vegetable (Low, 116 /.). On the 
much-esteemed date-syrup see Honev, § 1 (3). Dates were also 
one of the principal fruits from which wine and vinegar were 
prepared (see Wine). 

The pomegranate (psn, p6a ; for description of fruit 
see Pomegranate) remains to complete the choicest 
p productions of Canaan (Dt. 88). The 

ome tree . g ^presented j n the tombs of Egypt 

grana e. (illustration therefrom, Wilkinson, op. 
cit. 1 376), and the Hebrews are said to have there 
enjoyed its fruit (Nu. 2O5). The pomegranate might 
be eaten in its natural state (cp Cant. 43 : 4 thy temples 
are like a piece [n^s, perhaps 4 slice ’ ; but see Wetz- 
stein in Del. Comm, in loc .] of a pomegranate’), or it 
might be first cut up and dried in the sun {Ma'dser. 16 ; 
see -ns in Levy and the Tosephta quoted in Suren - 
husius in loc. ; another interpretation [Maimonides] 
explains the word as the seeds of the pomegranate; so 
also Low, 363). The somewhat acid juice of the pome¬ 
granate mixed with water is a favourite cooling drink in 
the East. A species of 4 sweet wine’ (d'D^, vap.a po&v 
[BNA]) also was prepared from this fruit (Cant. 8*2) ; 
Pliny calls it ‘rhoites’ {HN 14 19). 

With the pomegranate is associated, in Joel’s list of 
fruit-trees (112), the much-debated tappudh (msn), which 
is not improbably used somewhat loosely in the 

1 In Cant. 7 8[7], jrtal?N evidently means ‘clusters of dates’ 
(note the parallelism). RV, however, ‘ clusters of grapes ’ (cp 
Siegfried, ad loc.). 

2 For the special Hebrew names for the various kinds of dates 
{c.g ., Den, the fresh ripe date, narND, the dried date), see 
L6w, op. cit. 122-4. 
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FRUIT TREES, FRUIT 


OT to include the apple, quince, pomegranate, etc. 

12 ADDle ( but C P Appi - e )- 1 As a fruit the 
" * tappiidh is spoken of as sweet to the 

quince, pear, taste (c an t # 23), as of a pleasant sniell 
apricot, citron, (?8)i and as a favourite restorative 

( 2 s, * comfort me with apples ’). It was 
one of the commonest fruits in NT times (see Mishna 
passim). Besides its ordinary table use, the juice was 
used to mix and leaven dough ( Terum. 10 2). Cider 
or apple-wine (mspi j") was a favourite drink (AW. 69 


Tdrum. 11 2/). The quince (Cydonia vulgaris ), which 
many authorities since Celsius have identified with the 
tappiidh of the Bible, was named by the later 
Jews. It can scarcely have been eaten raw, like the 
apple, but only when made into a preserve. That it 
was so treated we know from an attempted etymology 
of the word in Talm. Jer. (see Levy, s.v., and Low, 144). 
The name XP V <TbfirjXov for the quince (see Pliny, 15 10) 
suggests the * golden apples’ of the Hesperides (quinces 
according to Hehn), and the ‘ apples of gold in baskets 
of silver’ of Prov. 25 11 (RV). 2 In several Talmudic 
lists of fruit trees, the quince follows the pear (Pirus 
communis, djn)» many varieties of which were known 


to the ancients, and are still grown in the orchards of 
Syria (Post, Flora , 309). This fact notwithstanding, 
the Greek translators were mistaken in identifying the 
baca tree (nds ; see Mulberry Tree) with the pear 
tree (47 nos, 1 Ch. 14 14 [ 0 bCa ]), a mistake repeated in 
Vg. both in this passage and in 2 S. 523 f . (so also 
Aq. in v . 23 ; but Aq. Symm. in v. 24 <f>poup7]<ns). Pliny 
has much to say of the methods in vogue in his day 
for preserving apples and pears; both of these were 
sometimes boiled with wine and water to make a pre¬ 
serve to be eaten with bread ( pulmentarii vicem), ‘a 
preparation never made of any other fruit with the 
exception of quinces’ (NH 15 i 7 ', cp ' Cibaria’ in Dar. 
and Saglio, op. cit. ). 3 

The introduction of the citron (Citrus medica cedra , 
jhnN), as of various other Eastern fruits, was one of the 
many results of Alexander’s conquest of the East (see 
Hehn and Candolle, opp. citt. ). 

Our earliest witnesses to its cultivation among the Jews are 
perhaps the copper coins usually assigned to Simon the 
Maccabee ( circa 138 B.c.), on which an ethrog (citron) figures 
either alone or with other accompaniments of the solemn pro¬ 
cession at the feast of Tabernacles (see Tabernacles), In 
view of the uncertainty as to the real dale of these coins, all the 
more importance attaches to the incident related by Josephus 
from the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 b.c.). His angry 
subjects are said to have pelted him with their citrons (kit/hoi?, 
Ant. xiii. 13 5). The fruit is too sour ever to have been in 
request, except as a preserve. At the present day the pulp is 
never eaten in any shape (Post). From the Mishna {Mi'll. 64) 
we learn that a citron or a pomegranate might be bought for a 
Perutah (the NT XeirTov), an infinitesimal coin of which prob¬ 
ably twenty to twenty-four were the equivalent of an English 
penny. 


1 Cp the use of /atjAov in Greek. It is still disputed, however, 
whether pfjKov had first this general and then the special appli¬ 
cation (apple)—so Hehn—or vice versa, as Hehn’s latest editor 
suggests (bCulturpfianzenfi), 594 /). For the same compre¬ 
hensive use of malum see Pliny, 1511. 

2 Cheyne thinks the passage corrupt, but believes that the 
true reading can be recovered (JBL 1899, P*- h- 5 C P Baskets). 
Assuming the phrase ‘apples of gold’— i.e., ‘apples bright as 
gold’—to be correct, we must, at any rate, reject the claims of 
the orange to be the fruit referred to, since the orange did not 
reach Syria from India by way of Arabia till the middle ages. 
See especially Hehn, op. cit., with the evidence of Mas’udi, 
43°/ ; De Cand. Orig. 184 ; Wildeboer (in HK, 1897) has over¬ 
looked this. 

3 The apricot ( Prunus Armeniaca) was unknown in Syria in 
Bible times, though to-day it enjoys the highest popularity in 
the East (see Wetzstein, ZDMG 11 517 /, and, especially for 
modern preparations of the fruit, Anderlind, ZDPV 11 75/!). 

Few fruits, it is true, are so highly esteemed in the East to-day 
as the delicious mishmush; hut the fact remains that the 
apricot was unknown even to the Jews of the second century 
A.d. Of its congeners, the peach {Prunuspersica, pD^iS; but 
cp Schiir. Hist. 343) was known to the authorities of the 
Mishna {Kil. 14 Ma'aser. 12), the famous Syrian plum {Prunus 
domestica, N3*j5DOTJ, Bapacncrjua, whence our ‘ damson ’), on the 
other hand, only to those of the Gemara (LOw, no. 105). 


Many fruits of less importance were no doubt as popular 
as at the present day, such as the fruit of the Chrisi-thorn 
{Zizyphus spina-Ckristi), which is eaten fresh or dried, with 
sour milk (Tristram), the service tree {Sorbtis domestica ), medlar 
{Mespilus germanica ), hawthorn {Crataegus)— for references to 
which in later literature see LSw, op. cit. —not omitting the 
humble bramble 1 {R ulus'). The nutritious properties of the 
bramble berries (HJDH Toseft. Ter. 114, the fxopa airo tov 

fSarov of Hippocrates; cp Lk. 644) are not overlooked by the 
encyclopedic Pliny, HN 2473). 

A very early list of * the choice fruits ' of the land of 
Canaan closes with 4 nuts and almonds' (Gen. 43 n [J] 
13. Nuts and ! ® has Ttpipu>8m> Tep[e]- 

almonds. ^vOov kclI K&pva [ADisFL] probably 
* berries of the Pistacia Terebinthus [so 
Hehn] and walnuts’). The botnim of the original are 
now generally identified, since Bochart, with the nuts of 
the Pistacia vera , which are still, both fresh and roasted, 
a delicacy among all ranks in the East (cp Wetz. ZDMG 
11 520). The ’ garden of nuts ’ (rm) on the other hand, 
of which we read in Canticles (6n), produced not pis¬ 
tachio nuts but walnuts. 


These it was forbidden to crack (y**s) with a hammer on the 
sabbath {Shabb. 17 2) ; nor was a merchant allowed to give such 
delicacies as parched corn and nuts to children ‘ because he might 
accustom them to come to him ’ {Baba Mis. 4 12). Acorns and 
walnut shells were children’s playthings (Kel. 1715). It has 
already been mentioned that certain Jewish prisoners at Rome 
lived on figs and walnuts (xapvots) to avoid pollution from eating 
heathen food (Jos. Vit. 3). An excellent oil was {Shabb. 2 2), 
and still is, manufactured from the green nuts. 

Of the almond we may say that the OT references 
(Gen. 43 n Jer.lu Nu. 178 [23] Eccles. 12 s) form suc¬ 
cessive links in a chronological chain of evidence for 
the familiarity of the Hebrews with this favourite fruit 
till we reach the writings of the Mishna. 

Here we find two varieties distinguished, the bitter almonds 
and the sweet {Ma'aser. 14). Classical writers recommend that 
the sweet should be roasted, while ‘bitter almonds in the whole 
of antiquity were supposed to prevent drunkenness if eaten before 
drinking’ (‘Cibaria,’ op. cit. 1155 b). The modern Syrians 
use almonds extensively, not only as a dessert fruit but also in 
the preparation of a great variety of toothsome confections (see 
Landberg, Prov. et Diet. etc. 123-126, for a list of modern con¬ 
fections into most of which almonds and nuts enter). 


The Carob or locust tree is said to be indigenous in 
Palestine, and yet we have in the Bible but a single 


14. The Carob. 


incidental mention of its fruit (Lk. 1 5 16; 


see, however, Husks). The carob 
tree, however, is frequently named in the Mishna. As 
food trees to which the law of the 4 corner’ (nxs, peak; 
see Lev. 199 */.) applies we find enumerated 4 the Og-tree 
(yiN, see below), carob trees, walnut trees, almond trees, 
vines, pomegranates, olives, and palms’ (Peak I4 /.). 
The carob tree was also among the trees whose fruit 
had to be tithed (Maaser. I3), and was accepted and 
presumably eaten by the priests as part of the 4 heave- 
offering’ (Ttrum. 11 4). Although we further hear of 
the pods being preserved in wine (Sh&bi. 7 7), which 
points to their fairly general use as an article of diet, 
their great abundance and consequent cheapness made 
them a special food of the poor. It is only those of the 
cultivated species that are edible by man. 

The Og-tree above mentioned is the sumach (Rhus 
coraria), still common in Syria, not, as some have 
thought, the cornel, whose habitat is too far to the 
N. (cp Post, Flora, 377 f.). The red (Madser. I2) 
berries of the sumach are said to make an excellent acid 


drink. By the Jews they were probably used chiefly as 
a condiment (cp ftovs 6 hrl t 4 6 pa, Dioscor. 1 147) like 
the berries of the myrtle (oin nua). These, we learn 


1 The rubus in later Hebrew is HID (cp Bush, § 1 [1]); the 
(EV ‘bramble,’ RVmg. ‘thorn’) of Jotham’s fable is the 
Rhamnus or buckthorn (cp Bramble, i). A singular ignorance 
of the history of plants is betrayed by Gratz in his attempt 
{MGIVJ 21390) to identify the 'atad with the Opuntia ficus 
indica, the Indian fig or prickly pear (which now forms so 
conspicuous a feature of an Eastern landscape), whose ‘figs 
hold a place almost second to none in the summer dietary 
of the Syrian peasant.’ This species of cactus is a comparatively 
recent importation from America. 
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FRYING PAN 


from Pliny (15 35), were largely employed as a season¬ 
ing before the introduction of pepper (cp Food, § 7). 
Myrtle berries are still a favourite delicacy of Syrian 
ladies (Wetz. ZDMG 11 480524). A similar purpose 
was served by the Caper Berry (rnVziN, Eccles. 12 s 
RV), the young berries of which are still used as a 
condiment in Syria. On the duddirn see Mandrakes. 

A. R. S. K. 

FRYING PAN (ntJTTJP) Lev. 27. See Cooking 
Utensils, § 7. 

FUEL (t^N] nSbxp, Is. 95 19; rtalK, Ezek.l 5 4 6 
21 32 [37])- See Coal, § 2. 

FULLER {DHDD, Ht. ‘treader ’ 1 [ttAyncon. BXAQr] 
Mai. 32; rN<\cJ)eYC Mk. 93). In the preparation of 
woven woollen materials there are two processes, both of 
which are now termed 1 fulling ’ (from the Low Lat. 
fullare) ; probably at one time a common operation 
sufficed for both. The primary sense is to cleanse or 
bleach, and this is undoubtedly the sense in Mk. 93. 
The secondary is to mill or felt the wool together in 
such a way as to minimise shrinkage in the finished 
article. This is done by heating or stamping the woven 
fabric in hot water. Cp Lye, Nitre, Soap. 

The Fuller’s field (onb nib, aypbs r. yvacptw 
[BAL], agerfullonis) is mentioned only in defining the 
locality of the conduit of the upper pool. Its exact 
position is obscure. Stade (G VI 1 592/.) suggests that it 
lay to the SE. of Jerusalem. From Is. 362 ( =2 K. 18 17) 
it would appear to have been situated on the road to 
Lachish, whereas in Is. 73 a N. or NW. position is 
looked for. At all events it must have been near the 
w^tll ( 36 11); see Jerusalem. The ‘fuller's monu¬ 
ment ’ (rb rod yvafaws fivTjfia) with which it has been 
associated, lay near the NE. corner of the third wall 
(Jos. BJ v. 42). 

It is perhaps an objection to the usual rendering of the name 
that elsewhere the Piel form of qzj i s regularly met with, the 
Kal particip. D 32 finding its only analogy in the Punic D 23 a 
washerman). For another supposed resort of fullers, see 
En-rogel. A. E. S.-S. A. C. 

FURLONG (ctaA ion), Mt. 142 4 ,etc. See Weights 
and Measures. 

FURNACE. Of the words enumerated below, nos. 
1-4 are names for smelting furnaces, though no. 3, if a 
genuine word, rather means 1 crucible.’ All except 
no. 3 are rendering by K&juuvos , which is also used in 
Ecclus. 3828 Rev. 1 15 of the smelting furnace, and in 
Ecclus. 27 5 and 3830 of that of the potter. 2 K&puvos 
‘ furnace ’ in Mt. 13 42 50 is a symbolic term for Gehenna, 
which was imagined as a fiery furnace, on the ground that, 
according to Is. 31 9, God had ‘ a furnace in Jerusalem ’ 
(' Erubin 19 a), cp Tophet ; ESCHATOLOGY, § 70, 
3[v]. In Dan. 3 a * fiery furnace ’ is mentioned as used 
for the punishment of great offenders, and ‘ roasting in 
the fire' is the anticipated punishment of two Jews in 

1 ‘ Fuller’ comes ultimately from Lat. fullo. The true Eng. 
term is ‘ walker ’ (also in Germ.), for which cp Wyclif, Mk. 9 3 : 
* a fullere or walkere of cloth.' 

2 For the Egyptian potter’s furnace see illustration in Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. 2 108. 


FURNITURE, CAMEL’S 


the Babylonian period (Jer. 2921-23). That this was a 
Babylonian practice is undeniable (see, e.g. , Smith, Hist, 
of A ssurbanipal, 163 ; cp Ahab, 2). It has also been 
reported as found in Persia down to the seventeenth 
century (Chardin). 

1. kib$an } to subdue; Kafjuvos [ KapuvaCa ] 

fornax ; Gen. 19 28 Ex. 98 10 19 i8t. See Metallurgy, 

and cp Pottery; Nibshan. Allusions to the 
1. Hebrew smelting furnace or brick-kiln (xa/xtvos) are found 
terms. also in Ecclus. 2 5 22 24 27 5 31 26 38 28 30 43 4; see 
also VVisd. 36 (xwj'fvnjptov). 

2. 1^3, kilr> derivation uncertain ; xa/iivo?, fornax ; Dt. 4 20 
1 K851 [here x <t>vtvri lP l0v ]i Prov. 17 3 27 21 [here 7 rvpa><ri 9 ], Is. 
48 10 (‘the furnace of affliction pjjj]; text doubtful), Jer. 11 4 
Ezek. 22 18 (G 5 om.) 20 22 ; also Ecclus. 43 4 (Heb. difficult), "na 
is also to be read, perhaps, in Is.l 25 (123 for *1^2: Lowth, etc.) 

3. * alii ; boKLfuov) Tg. N1D; Ps. 12 7 [6]. The older 

critics think that ^y may possibly mean * crucible ’; <5 gives 
boKifiiov in Prov. 27 21 for The phrase, however, in 

which ^y occurs is plainly corrupt. It becomes in Che. 
Ps .( 2 ), ‘in the toils of the wicked'; if this is so, the phrase must 
have got in from the margin, where it was placed by a corrector, 
with reference to v. 6 [7]. See Silver. 

4. pRN, ’ attiin , probably an ancient loan-word; Ass. atHnu, 
utilnu (see Del. Ass. HWB 158 b\ Muss-Arn. 131 b); cp Syr. 
Ar. Ethiop.; ko/uvo;, fornax; Dan. 36 11 15 17 19-21 23 26f. 
See Metallurgy. 


5. tannur , Ass. tiniiru (Del. Ass. HWB 711 b); 

K\({ 3 avos, clibanus" rendered ‘furnace* in Gen. 15 17 and Is. 
31 9 ; also in the expression 4 tower of the furnaces ’ in Neh. 3 n 
12 38 [vadovpeip. (BN), Bavvovpeifx. (AL), Qevvovpip. (N c,a ) Qavov- 
pei/x (L in 12 38)]. 

The last term ( tannur) is much more frequently ren¬ 
dered ‘ oven.’ Tannur is in fact the special term for a 

2 The tannur bakin g-° ven - In Mal - 4* [3*9] Ps. 

* 21 9 [io] RV has sought to give dignity 
to the figure by changing ‘oven' into ‘furnace.’ This 
is done quite needlessly, even in Ps. 21 9 [10], where one 
is glad to hope that the emended text which makes 
‘ thorns of the wilderness' the objects burned in the tan¬ 
nur , not human beings, may be right. 1 In Is. 31 9 EV’s 
rendering ‘ furnace,’ though more dignified, is less accu¬ 
rate than ‘ oven.' The passage is probably not Isaiah’s 
work (see Che. Intr. Is. 204), and is based on Gen. 
15 17, where the divine appearance is likened to a smok¬ 
ing oven and a flaming torch. The oven intended is 
the ordinary baker’s oven, for a description of which see 
Bread, § 2 (c). Such ovens have been found at Tell 
el-Hesy, with sides baked hard, showing use (Bliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities , 114 f ). Modern Syrians 
still use the same primitive kind of oven. 

From the phrase ‘the tower of furnaces' (Neh. 3 ii 12 38) it 
has been supposed that a number of public furnaces stood to¬ 
gether near one of the towers of Jerusalem. It is possible, 
however (u or lj are often confounded with o), that D'lUnn *?*UD 
is a very early corruption of O'IDn 'd, ‘ tower of the palm trees ‘ 
(Che.) ; even now ‘several fine and ancient [palm-] trees still 
wave among the buildings of Jerusalem within the walls' (Tris¬ 
tram, NHB 383). Cp also Neh. 815 Jn. 1213. 

FURNITURE, CAMEL’S Gen. 31 34 . 

See Camel, § 2. 


1 Thou wilt make them as [thorns of the wilderness 
In] a heated oven at the time of their punishment. 

(Che. Pr.(2)). 
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GAAL 


GABRIEL 


G 


GAAL (^ 5 , ‘dung-beetle'?—§ 68; cp Ar. ju'al 
[Wellh.] ; paXaaA [BA ; A has also paaA constantly, 

1. Nationality. * nd once 4 in v ‘ 36 /^ ; 

Jos. pyaAhc, and other forms), an 
early demagogue with a striking story (Judg. 926-41). 
To understand the r 61 e he played we must seek to 
determine the vexed question whether he was an Israelite 
or a Canaanite. Those who adopt the view that he 
was an Israelite appeal (1) to the name of his father 
(Judg. 926), (2) to the speech assigned to him in Judg. 
928 (yaa 5 [BA]). 

. *• h is true, Gaal is described in MT as ‘son of Ebed’; but 
m © B he appears as vibv Io) 0 tjA, and Kuenen ( Ond. lio n. 5), 
Stade {GVl I104), Budde {Ri. 117), Kittel ( Gesch . 277),! and 
W. R. Smith ( Th.T 1886, p. 197) identify this ‘Jobel* with 
‘Jobaal ’ (Synv), a possible Israelitish name meaning * Yahwe is 
Baal.’ According to these scholars ‘Jobaal’ is the correct 
name of Gaal’s father, which was altered contemptuously into 
‘ Ebed ’ (slave) out of repugnance to the divine name ‘ Baal ’ (cp 
Ishbosheth for Ishbaal). _ This theory, however, though widely 
accepted of late, is certainly erroneous;2 Ico/StjA, as Moore has 
abundantly proved, is simply (Obed), a synonym of -jay 
(Ebed), and Obed or Ebed is a shortened theophorous name— i.e., 
the second and omitted part of the name which began with 
Obed or Ebed was that of a god. 

2. As to Judg. 9 28, it is no doubt a difficult passage, but so 
much is clear that Robertson Smith’s view of it as ‘a Hebrew 
declaration of revolt against the king of Shechem (9 6), who for 
three years has by the aid of his mercenaries tyrannised over 
Israel (9 22),’ is opposed to the context. Unless (with this 
scholar) we transfer v. 28/. elsewhere (viz. to a place after v. 22), 
it is undeniable that Gaal identifies himself with the Shechemites, 
and appeals to their pride of race against the half-Israelite king 
Abimelech, who maintains himself on the throne (as appears 
from 9 55) by Israelitish warriors. A demagogue who talks thus 
cannot possibly be an Israelite. 

It is almost equally important to recognise that the 
account of the doings of Gaal in vv. 26-29 stands in no 

2. Story. connection with vv ‘ 22 ( 2 3 )- 2 5 - ^ is not 

■ y * the organised brigandage set on foot by the 
Shechemites that tempts Gaal (as We. represents) to 
place himself and his kinsmen at the service of the 
Shechemites. The sequel of vv. 22 (23^25 is to be 
sought in vv. 42-4.5, whilst in vv. 26-41 we have an in¬ 
dependent, paraliel account of the hostilities between 
Abimelech and the Shechemites which issued in the 
victory of the former. It is a writer symbolized by J 
who has preserved the tradition of Gaal’s short-lived 
greatness ; the other account may be assigned to E 
(Moore, Bu.). The occasion which the newly-arrived 
Gaal seized to make his fortune was the annual vintage- 
festival ( v. 27a), or, as another report says, a solemn 
sacrificial meal 3 in the ' house of their god ’ (see Baal- 
berith). The temper of the people was already hostile 
to Abimelech. After cleverly stirring up race-pre¬ 
judices 4 he came boldly to the point and proposed 
himself as the leader of a Shechemite revolt ( 9 28/.). 
This part of the narrative is an admirable specimen of 
the traditional Hebrew folk-stories. The festival scene 
has been justly praised by Robertson Smith (l.c .); but 
the scene between Gaal and Zebul (vv. 36-38) is hardly 
less striking. For the issue of Gaal’s attempt, see 
Abimelech, 2. t. k. c. 

GAASH, THE HILL OF (t%-“lH), in the hill- 
country of Ephraim, had Timnath-heres (q.v. ), the 

* Note, however, the qualification in ET {Hist. 286). 

2 Wellhausen, who argued for it in 1871 {TBS p. xiii.), has now 
abandoned it {//G (b 26 [’94]). Hothenberg {TLZ, 1891, p. 371), 
Moore, and Budde (commentary differs from Ri.-Sa. 117) adopt 
the form Obed, which is found in some MSS (30, 56; cp 63 
\aJw 0 Tj 5 ), and (see above) is probably ©’s true reading. A 
and other MSS, quoted fully by Moore, give aj 3 e8. For the 
prefixed t in uu/ 3 tjA, cp 1 Ch. 2 12 37./C 26 7, 2 Ch. 23 r, where 
© B has coj 3 T} 8 , ©a taifiyS. 

3 Namely, that in which Gaal was admitted to full religious 
rights as a Shechemite (Budde, Ri. 75). 

4 See Abimelech, 2 ; but cp We. CH ( 2 ) 353, n. 2 ; fJGQ) 27. 
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burial-place of Joshua, on its northern slope or at its 
northern base ; Josh. 2430 (roy opoyc [toy] PaAaaA 
[BL], t. o. rAAC [A]), Judg. 29 (t. o. pAAC [BAL]). 

' The brooks [or ' wadies'] of Gaash * are also alluded 
to in 2 S. 2330 (airo x^M-apptop yad [B], ex vaaXeas [A], 
0 e£ vexaficu raX<r[a^s], L), and 1 Ch. 11 32 (ex 
vaxaXeiyaas [B], ex vaxaXy 7- [A], airovaxaX 1 7. [L] ; 
see Hurai), and may perhaps be found to furnish a 
clue for deciding between the claims of Tibneh and 
Haris respectively to represent Timnath-heres. 

GABA ( 1722 ), Josh. 1824, Ezra 226, Neh. 730 AV, 
RV Geba. 

GABAEL (paBahA[oc] [BNA], also pAM. [A] i.e., 

perhaps 'PN 503 ), ‘God has chosen out’ (see Names, §27). 

1. The great-great-grandfather of Tobit (Tob. 11). 

2. (Ta^arjAw [BRA], -jSrjAw [X*, 1 14], yafia. [A, 4 20]) brother 
of Gabrias, the Jew of Rages to whom Tobit lent his money 
(Tob. 1 14 4 20). 

GABATHA (paBaGa [BNAL 0 ]), Esth. 12 1. See 

Bigthan. 

GABBAI, SALLAI ('^D '* 25 ), the name (in spite of 
the comma after Gabbai)of a Benjamite clan among the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [ 6 ] § 15 [1] a ), Neh. 11 8 ( yypi ) 
ar)\ei [B], yijjSeet 5. [A], yrjjSet? ijAei [{*; ? yj]/ 3 et ary Act, so 
HR Cone.], ie 0 oue <njAeec [L]). In 1 Ch. 9 8 the corresponding 
name is Ibneiah (mp’X no doubt the more authentic reading 
of Gabbai. It is conjectured that Sallai came into the text 
from the margin, where Sallu {v. 7) had been written to explain 
the word y»*inRl (‘and after him ’). 

GABBATHA (paBBaGa [Ti. WH], the ‘Hebrew' 
equivalent of XiGocpcOTOC in Jn. 19 13) is the Greek 
transcription of the Aram. NH 35 (emph. st. of N 23 
'height, back, ridge’; cp Kautzsch, Aram. Gram. 8 
n. 2, io). 1 

A similar Heb. word naa is doubtless to be read instead of 
the difficult naa ‘ height ’ in Ezek. 41 8 (so Davidson, Kautzsch, 
Bertholet; cp RV ‘basement’), see Pavement. 

GABBE (paBBhc [A]), i Esd. 520 RV, AV Gabdes 
= Ezra 226 Geba. 

GABRIAS (pABpfejiA [BA] pABpei [N]— i.e., IT “Oil 
' man of Yahw&'), brother of Gabael [2], Tob. 1 14 420. 

GABRIEL — i.e. , man of God, pABpiHX [87 

and BAQr Theod.; Ti. WH]) is the name of the angel 
who was sent to Daniel to explain the vision of the ram 
and the he-goat, and to communicate the prediction 
of the Seventy Weeks (Dan. 816 921). He was also 
employed to announce the birth of John the Baptist to 
Zechariah, and that of the Messiah to the Virgin Mary 
(Lk. I19 26). Both Jewish and Christian writers gener¬ 
ally speak of him as an archangel—a habit which is 
readily accounted for when Lk. 1 19 is compared with 
Rev. 82, and also with Tobit 12 15. In Enoch (see 
Charles, Enoch , notes on chap. 40 ) he is spoken of as 
one of the archangels ; his task is that of intercession, 
and he is set over ‘ all the powers. ’ 

His name frequently occurs in the Jewish literature of the 
later post-biblical period. Thus, according to Targ. Ps.-Jon., 
the man who showed the way to Joseph (Gen. 37 15) was no 
other than Gabriel in human form ; and in Dt. 34 6 it is 
affirmed that he, along with Michael, Uriel, Jophiel, Jephephiah, 
and the Metatron ; buried the body of Moses. In the Targum 
on 2 Ch. 32 21 he is named as the angel who destroyed the host 
of Sennacherib ; and in similar writings of a still later period he 
is spoken of as the spirit who presides over fire, thunder, the 
ripening of the fruits of the earth, and similar processes. See 
Angel, § 4, n. w. R. S. 


1 According to Bar-Hebraeus yapp a 6a is from 

(the Syr. being equivalent to the Gk. 0). See Duval 
Syr. Grant. 22, n. 3, 30. 
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Name and race (§§ 1-3). Character (§ 10). 

Non-biblical data (§ 4). Settlement stories (§ 11). 

Land (§ 5 /.). Towns and boundaries (§ 12). 

Struggles (§§ 7-9). Genealogies (§ 13). 

Gad ( 1 |, r&A) 1 was a name borne by inhabitants 
of eastern Palestine. In 1 S. 137 , indeed, we read 
of the ‘ land of Gad" (13 p.x) ; but neither 
1. Name. th j s nQr t ^ e phrase 4 men of Gad ’ in the in¬ 
scription of Mesha (line 10) need imply that Gad is a 
geographical name like Ephraim. 

‘ Land of Gad, 1 2 3 4 if the text is sound, 2 is most naturally explained 
on the analogy of ‘land of Naphtali’ (1 K. 15 20), ‘the land of 
Zebulun ana the land of Naphtali* (Is. 9 1 [8 23]), 3 and the 
recurrent 4 land of Israel (2 K. 5 2, etc.), just as ‘ land of 
Ataroth’ in the inscription of Mesha (l.c.), doubtless means the 
land controlled by Ataroth, which ‘the king of Israel had 
[re]built for himself.* 

Similarly the phrase‘men of Gad’(u see below), although 

it might no doubt be interpreted on the analogy of ‘ men of [the 
town] $RN,’ and ‘ men of [the town] MHRTh ’ (lines 137C), and 
of ‘ men of Jabesh * (1 S. 11 9), may be explained just as well 
otherwise. 

We might compare ‘people of Chemosh* (coCD oy) and ‘his 
sons ’ (Nu. 21 2C> II Jer. 48 46) and suppose that Moab was, in the 
9th century, still conscious that ‘ Gad * was abbreviated from 
some such phrase as ‘sons of Gad ’ 4 (cp Issachar, §§ 3, 6, and see 
below). It is more probable, however, that we should follow the 
analogy of the frequent OT expression ‘men of Israel’ 6 7 (r S. 136 
etc.). 

Gad is therefore, probably, a people, not a district. 
The name of the district may have been Gilead, with 
which Gad is sometimes confused (see next paragraph, 
and col. 1580 note 4, and cp Gilead). 

EV speaks once (2 S. 24 5) of a wady (S>nJ» AV ‘ river,* RV 
‘valley’) of Gad; but (Sl confirms Wellhausen’s restoration : 
‘. . . in the midst of the wady to Gad [@l ‘the Gadite ’]...’ 
The only question is whether ‘ Gad * does not represent an 
original * Gilead ’ (cp v. 6a). 

Popular etymology as usual supplied the name Gad 
with several explanations. According to one version, it 
contained a reference to bands of freebooters : in the 
4 blessing’ of Jacob, as we have it (Gen. 4919), 

Gad—raiders [gtdfid] raid [ytgudcnnu] him 
But he raids [ydgud] their rear,6 
the people might think of the bands of Jephthah. 
According to another version the accession of Gad to 
the ranks of the Leah tribes was a piece of 4 good 
fortune’ (Gen. 30 n, J). 

So RV rightly, following ©ade 7 (evrvxTl)* Holzinger wisely 
rejects Ball’s theory that we should render ‘ by the help of [the 
god] Gad ’; although the tribal name is no doubt in fact de¬ 
pendent on the divine name (see below): it was, probably, the 
possibility of this reading that led MT, Targum Onkelos, Aq. 
GAflev tJ jjaxri?), Symm. (ij. Tafi) and Peshitta to read N2 ‘ there 
has come,’ 8 for 3 ‘with.’ 

The fact is, Gad bears the same relation to Gaddiel 
(Nu. 13 10) that Dan does to Daniel. Alongside of 
Gaddiel, we find the abbreviated form Gaddi (as a Man- 
assite, in the same list of 4 spies ’ ; v. 11), and, strange to 
say, the still more abbreviated form Gad (next art.). 9 
The gentilic would naturally be ’13, ‘Gaddite.’ The 
Massoretic form H3, EV Gadite, is doubtless a late 
euphemistic device (cp above). (5 has preserved the 
correct form (7a55[e]i [BNAF]; but 7<x5 Deut. 3 15 
[B*AF], 1 Ch. 5 18 [B], 12 8 [A]). 

1 For the gentilic see below (§ r). 

2 ‘ Gad 4 and ‘ Gilead * may be merely variants, the original 
having been simply ‘ the land of Gilead.’ 

3 On ‘ land of Benjamin ’ see Benjamin, § 1. 

4 13 '31; thirteen times in Nu., fifteen times in Josh.; also 
1 Ch .5 11 12 14. 

5 Compare the parallel phrase ‘men of Judah ’ in 2 S. 19 17 
and other early passages (also in the post-exilic insertion 1S. 11 8 b). 
See Moore on Judg. 7 14. 

6 C. J. Ball, PS BA 17 171 (’95). 

7 © L probably differs only apparently : evrvxrjKa kcu is doubt¬ 
less a miswritten ev tvxt? *ac, not a rendering (as Holzinger 
thinks) of H33- 

8 Ber. rabb . sect. 71 explains : jn'nrD TllS Tnyt? »0 K3 
niDlN Vt?! which, it says, refers to Elijah. 

9 Manasseh is the only other tribe-name said to have been 
borne by an individual in pre-exilic times. 


Other readings in <& are : ya 5 [L; except 2 K. 15 14, 1 Ch. 

5 26, vafifii; and 2 S. 23 36, ayrjpet], yaAaaSSei [B, 2 S. 23 36 ; A, 

2 K. 10 33], yeSfiec [B, 1 Ch. 12 8, yaAAct [Avid. 2 K. 15 17], 

yabSecv [N 1 Ch. 1237], A, 2 K. 15 4]. Peshijta has like 
©l, or (twice) 1 

In the inscription of Mesha (/. 10) the expression used is 
13 ‘ men of Gad ’ (see above). 

The evidence, lacking in the case of Dan 2 [^.z/. i], 
that the tribe-name was a divine title is conclusive 
(see Fortune). In Gilead, indeed, beyond the tribe- 
name the worship of the god Gad seems to have left no- 
trace ; but he was honoured in the farthest N. (Baal- 
GAd) and in the S. (Migdal-gad) of West Palestine 
(see also Azgad), and, at a later date, in the central 
highlands (cp Fortune). 

As Gad is known to us best as an Aramaean deity (cp 
Baethgen, Beitr. 76 ff.\ but see also We. Ar. HeidA 2 >, 

p , . 146 and Phoenicia), it is natural to in- 

... ? 6 quire whether there is anything to suggest 

wun Aram 7 that the Gadites were Aramaean. 

The name of a prominent figure in the East Palestinian episode 
in the reign of David suggests that its bearer was Aramaean (see 
Barzillai ), 3 and later there were others in Gilead who bore 
the same name ; Gaddiel, also, occurs as an Ar.-Ass. name 
(Vxi3); and, as we shall see (§ 9), East Jordan came more and 
more under Aramaean influence. Did the imperious Aramaean, 
then, impose his deity on the people of Gilead ? It is a fact that 
our earliest reference to East Palestine has nothing to say of 
Gad : it was ‘ Gilead ’ 4 that abode beyond Jordan Qudg. 5 17), 
and the same peculiarity is to be noticed in the story (or stories) 
of Jephthah. Further, the genealogical system followed by J 
and E made Gad a son of ZiTpah, which has been supposed to 
be Aramaean (see, however, Zu.pah). 

That Gad was of a stock somewhat different from 
Joseph is likely enough ; this seems to be true of its 
4 brother ’ tribe in the highlands of Galilee (see Asher 
>•. § i)- 

Whatever may have been the affinities of Asher, however, it 
can hardly have been Aramaean. The linking together of the 
two tribes may have to be explained otherwise. Asher and Gad 
are deities of Good Fortune. It may he that the grouping of 
the tribes under a common name is a memorial of the worship of 
those related deities (see.ZiLPAH).. The tribal name Manasseh 
is perhaps a parallel to this ; Siegfried has ingeniously explained 
Manasseh as a memorial of the worship of Meni (Is. 65 11), a 
deity akin to Gad (see Manasseh). If the Song of Deborah 
as we have it has been changed (as some have argued) to suit 
later views about Yah we, may the objectionable tribe-names 
Gad and Manasseh have been suppressed (in Judg. 5 14 4 Machir ’ 
apparently takes the place of Manasseh)? 8 Asher might escape 
the censure for some reason unknown to us. It is at least a 
plausible conjecture, however, that the explanation of the variety 
of nomenclature is to be found in the exceedingly mixed char¬ 
acter of the population of Gilead. 

When the Gileadites began to ask themselves whence 
they came, they would not unnaturally think of the 
Aramaean districts towards the north. The northern 
Aramaic, we know, was much nearer to Hebrew than it 
became later (cp Aramaic, § 2, begin.). There 
were constant dealings with the Aramaeans ; and there 
was no physical barrier to be an obstacle. In fact, one 
of the most important features of the history of Syria in 
general, during the centuries that elapsed from the time 
when Israel began to become a nation to the time when 
it finally lost its independence, is the advance southwards 
of the Aramaeans. 

Accordingly we find traditions of the kind just suggested. At 
the important sanctuary (and fortress) of Mahanaim. 8 it seems 
to have been told that the divine host, from the alighting, of 
which the place had received its name, met the immigrating 
Jacobites after they had severed themselves from the Aramaeans 
(Gen. 32 if., E). Elsewhere also there were places that did 
honour to the immigrant Jacob (see Succoth, Penuel, and 
especially Ramoth-gilead). 


1 1 Ch. 5 26 and 128 . 2 Cp Kuenen, TA.T 5 291. 

3 On his son’s name see Chimham. 

4 Unless we should read ‘Gad’ for Gilead; cp 2 S. 2336 [B], 
2 K. 10 33 [A]. The whole clause is commonplace and not 
beyond suspicion (cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 254). 

5 In the Chronicler’s list of David’s tribe rulers (1 Ch. 27 it>ff.) 
Gad and Asher are selected for omission to make way for two 
half-Manassehs and Levi; so, in Ezek. 48 , Gad to make room 
for Levi. Cp also Issachar, § 3. 

8 Perhaps *Ajlfln ; but it has been suggested that there may 
have been more than one trans-Jordanic Mahanaim. See 
Mahanaim. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the relations 
of Israel as a political power with Aram were unfriendly 
(below, § 9), and the Jacob-story is evidently influenced 
by later events. We have no more reason to expect 
to find a genuine tradition of the settlement of the 
various tribes and clans in Gilead than of settlements 
elsewhere. Indeed, everything in Gilead was so unstable 
that memory would more probably go back an excep¬ 
tionally short distance. 

It was well known that the people living in Gilead 
were of diverse origin. Whether any considerable 
M'xed e ^ ement * n population was recognised 
Population. I s >*ing Amorite (see below § 11) or 
^ Rephaite 1 we cannot tell. It is clear, 

however, that people were distinctly conscious of a 
Reubenite strand (Judg. 5 15/). How far the Reubenites 
were settled in any one portion, or were represented by 
families here and there (so, perhaps, the writer of Nu. 

32 34-38), 2 or were nomadic shepherd clans, is uncertain 
(see Reuben) : naturally the conditions changed. 3 

We must turn now to extra-biblical sources. Un¬ 
fortunately we cannot hope for much light. The 
a. v xmfiQti Egyptian expeditions aimed at Lebanon 
£ 7 ** and the N., which did not naturally take 
evidence. them into Gilead It would seem> i ndee d, 

that as early as the time of Thotmes III. they were not 
unacquainted with the country N. of the Yarmuk, if 
no. 28 ('A-si-ti-ra-tu) in the Rtnu list is Tell 'Ashtera 
(Ashtaroth), and no. 91 (’O-ta-ra-a) is Edrei ; 4 
Flinders Petrie has even conjectured that the same list 
names two places farther S., in 'Ajlun, 5 where also W. M. 
Muller places no. 16, Hamat. Of the inhabitants, 
however, this (were it certain) would tell nothing. On 
the other hand, three or four generations later, if letter 
161 of the Amarna collection tells us nothing more than 
that Artamanya ruler of Zir-Basan (Zi-ri-ba-sa-ni: a 
trans-Jordanic place?) professed readiness to be loyal to 
the Egyptian arms, another letter (AT? 5145) in the 
same collection tells the Pharaoh of that time that one 
of his caravans (?) has been led by the writer to Busruna 
(Bozrah?), whose king, along with the king of 
Halunni, 6 is accused by the writer of letter 142 of being 
in league with Birida§ya, a ruler who had handed over 
Astarti 7 (Ashtaroth) to the SA.GAS. Habiri, there¬ 
fore, if we may identify SA.GAS and Habiri, were 
already getting a hold in the district where a late Hebrew 
story told of the fate of Og, seizing his very city. 
Farther S., in Gilead proper, of which we hear nothing, 
they may have been already present in force. 8 

We should have evidence that the condition of things 
implied in letter 145 was still present in the time of 
Amenhotep IV. if we could accept the conjecture of 
Flinders Petrie about the letter (no. 11) in which that 
Pharaoh is requested by a Babylonian king (Burna- 
burias) to make reparation for the plundering of a 
caravan, on the ground that the Pharaoh is suzerain. 
Petrie proposes to identify Hinnatuni in Kinahhi (cp 
Hannathon), where the attack was made, with 
ICanawat (Kenath) in Hauran. However that may 
be, letter 196 ( 1 . 32) suggests that Egyptian authority 
at JJinnatuni was weak. 

1 It has been conjectured that there may at one time have 
been a people called Girshite settled.on both sides of Jordan (see 
Gilead, § 6, Girzites). 

2 The cities assigned to Reuben seem to form a group sur¬ 
rounded by cities assigned to Gad (see Reuben). 

3 Perhaps the most striking example is the case of Heshbon : 
Amorite (Nu. 21 25), Reubenite (Nu. 3237 Josh. 13 17), Gadite 
(Josh. 13 26 [?] 2139 = 1 Ch. 681 [66]), Moabite (Is. 15 4 16 9 
Jer. 48 2), Ammonite (Jer. 49 3). Cp § 12. 

4 Flinders Petrie conjectures, further, that no. 29 ('A-no-r-po) 
is the modern Rafah and no. 30 (Ma-ka-ta) the modern Tell 
Mikdad, farther N. 

5 Esh-Shuni (no. 24: ’A-ma-Sa-na), and Fahil (Pella ; no. 

33 : Pa-hu-rj). 

6 A name connected conjecturally by Petrie with Golan and 
the river Allan. 

7 Mentioned also in 237 21. Is , ‘(#/«)Ya-bi-§i > inline28 Jabesh? 

8 Cp Ernst Trampe, Syrien vordcm Eindringen der Israeliten, 
16 [’98]. 
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By Seti I., however, of dyn. 19, Egyptian authority 
was reasserted in Palestine; and in the time of 
Ram(e)ses II. it was so far effective over East Palestine 
that civilians could erect monuments with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions (the ‘ stone of Job' at esh-Sheikh Sa'd : the 
reff. are given in col. 1241, n. 1). There is no evidence, 
however, that his son Me[r]neptah made his power felt 
E. of the Jordan, and Egypt disappeared below the 
horizon for more than two centuries (see below, § 6). 

Of the state of things just described we could not 
have guessed from what has survived of the East 

5 Character Palestinian traditions. Their confused 

* of land r an( * fr a £ mentar y character is an inevit¬ 
able consequence, as we have already 

hinted (§ 2, end), of the physical conditions of life in the 
uplands E. of Jordan. 

No doubt it was a goodly land to live in. Writers 
have vied with one another in praising its well-wooded 
hills and valleys green with corn (cp Gilead). Its 
streams, too, call forth general admiration, the Yarmuk 
especially, which is as large as the Jordan which it joins, 
and which may (see Jabbok) once have played an 
important part in Hebrew legend. There was one 
blessing, however, that it lacked — security. Its 

6 Insecurity u P^ ands were * n direct contact with the 

y* eastern desert. From year to year, 
from century to century, from millennium to millennium, 
the desert of North Arabia has driven its waves of 
hungry nomads westwards as a devastating flood. So 
it has been, and so it must be till some strong hand 
intervenes to bid the flood hold back. It is probably 
only because the centre of observation lay W. in 
Ephraim that we do not hear more about the endless 
conflicts with nomadic tribes ; what we read in Judg. 
6 ff. (incursions of Midianites) 1 owes its preservation 
to its connection with an Ephraimite tale. 2 

According to MT there was a place called Kamon that 
boasted of containing the remains of one of the ancient heroes 
(Jair; see, however, Camon). The Chronicler (1 Ch. 510) at 
any rate preserves the names of desert tribes that must nave 
contributed, at one time or another, to the general unrest (see 
HaGAR, § 2, ISHMAEL, § 4 [7]). 

There was not wanting, however, another source of 
unrest—the danger of invasion by other tribes settled 
in the east. It is true, invasion might come even from 
the west. In proof of this see Jephthah, § 5, and note 
Shishak's claim to have included in the sweep of his 
incursion trans-Jordanic cities such as Mahanaim (no. 
22 : Ma-ha-n-ma) and Penuel 3 (no. 53 : Pe-nu-’a-ru) : 
see Shishak. These, however, were isolated events. 
Gad usually looked to the west for fruits of peace. 

What people is referred to in the stories of Jephthah 
and Jair is not clear (see Jephthah, where it is 
suggested that the people lived in Hauran) ; but we 
know of three enemies that gave little rest. 

(i.) Whether the inroads of the Ammonites began 
with the time of Saul we do not know certainly. The 

_ „ . legend about the relationship of 

7. From Ammon. Ammon (Moab) and Israel may 

be late (see Lot). The measures taken by David 
(§ 8, a) must have given Gad some relief ; but there is no 
evidence that the relations with Ammon established by 
him continued long ; and it is not clear what they were. 

Winckler thinks (GI\ 214) that Shobi (2 S. 1727) was a king of 
Ammon appointed by David. Its king Ba’sa, however, is men¬ 
tioned by Shalmaneser II. (COT 1127) as a vassal of Bir’idri of 
Damascus. Indeed, he seems to have been an Aramaean from 
Beth-rehob (Wi. 1 214). Ammon probably remained dependent 
on Aram for long. Ultimately the place of Aram was taken by 
Assyria. Winckler therefore suggests that the attacks on Gilead, 
also subject to Aram, complained of by Amos (113-15) were 
instigated, or at least countenanced, by Assyria, just as 


1 Elsewhere it is suggested that Jerubbaal was a Gadite, and 
the city of Succoth, which he took, the frontier-fortress towards 
the desert better known as Salhad (see Gideon). 

2 The literary history, and therefore the meaning, of the 
references to unfriendly relations with Midian in Nu. 22 25 is 
obscure. 

3 On Jeroboam’s fortification of Penuel see Penuhl. 
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Nebuchadrezzar may have been responsible for. the raids that 
are said to have occurred in the reign of Jehoiakim (2 K. 242 ). 

(ii.) We have no means of determining with certainty 
whether Moab or Gad arrived from the desert earlier. 
_ fl . . In later times there prevailed in Israel a 
•+vTivr k be li e f that ^ was Moab ; but it has been 
■with JYLoaD. ma i nta i nec j 1 that Moab thought it was 

Gad (MI l. 10 ; but see below, § 8). 

A priori , perhaps, the probability is in favour of Gad’s being 
the earlier (Wi. GI 1 203./ 45./ ) The story of Eglon, indeed, 
which has been thought (Wi. GI 1 204 /. 48, n. 1) to refer to the 
first arrival of Moab, nowhere mentions Gad. In its present 
form, however, the scene is laid W. of the Jordan. 2 

Whichever of the tribes arrived first, Winckler’s 
argument that a considerable interval must have 
intervened between their arrivals seems to be valid. 
The tribes had become too dissimilar to unite. The 
conflict of interests must therefore have led to struggles. 

What relations prevailed in the. time of Saul we cannot say 
definitely (1 S. H47 is not authoritative; see Saul); but the 
fact that, after the disaster at Gilboa, the royal seat was in 
Gilead (MAHANAiM = 'Ajlun ?), could not be indifferent to Moab. 
When we come down to the time of David we seem to reach.an 
actual tradition of a subjugation of Moab (David, § 8), which 
must have relieved Gad of one source of anxiety. The subjuga¬ 
tion cannot have been as thorough, as that of Edom (Wi. GI 

1 206); but Gadites and other Israelites may at this time have 
settled north of the Arnon {MI l. 10: Q^yo). At what times 
this quiet prevailed, through Israel’s being able to make its 
suzerainty effective, we do not know. Omri and Ahab were 
able to maintain the upper hand,.by the confession of Mesba 
himself. 3 On the story of a punitory expedition by Ahab’s 
younger son see Jehoram (i); Moab continued to. be a.thorn 
in the flesh to Gad. Whether Moab was ever again subject to 
Israel is noi clear (see Jeroboam, 2). That during the reign of 
the house of Jehu, Moab assumed the role played in the days of 
Gideon by Midian, could not be stated on the authority of 2 K. 
1320 ; it is not for such things that Amos threatens Moab (Am. 

2 1-3). On the other hand, Winckler argues somewhat plausibly 
for an intervention on the part of Moab in the time of turmoil 
that preceded the fall of Samaria {GI I208./.) See, further, 
Moab. 

(iii.) On the other side were the Aramaeans. The 
struggle with them involved all North Israel (indeed, at 
_ . times, South Israel also) and is one 

9 . Witn Syria, aS p ect Q f j ts history ; but the details 
are obscure. On the history of the relations with 
nearer tribes, such as Maacah, Geshur, etc., see 
Machir. The great historic struggle was with 
Damascus, which was in the main successful in 
Gilead. The writers who brought the Book of Kings 
into the shape in which we read it 4 knew nothing of the 
horrors experienced across the Jordan in the bitter 
struggle, and did not care to preserve a connected 
account of the contest. 5 Omri may have been, Baasha 
probably was, Ahab certainly was, a vassal of 
Damascus. This in no way interfered with Israel’s 
relations towards Moab. The spirit that inspired 
the struggle with Benhadad was a desire to assert 
independence. Accordingly we need not suppose 
that Gilead was detached from Ephraim. Both were 
attached to Damascus (see Omri, Ahab). If it was the 
accession of Hazael that tempted Jehoram (q.v ., 1) 
to revolt, he paid the penalty with his life. 6 Whether 
or not 2 K. 10 32 warrants the statement that from the 
time of Jehu East Palestine belonged to Damascus (so 
Winckler), it is noteworthy that in Shallum, Menahem 
(Pekahiah?) and Pekah, Gilead apparently set revolu¬ 
tionary kings on the throne of North Israel, Pekah 


t G. H. B. Wright, Was Israel ever in Egypt? 252 ; Guthe, 
GVI 46. 

2 On the question of the position of Seirath see Seirath. 
Winckler thinks that in one version of the story Eglon was 
slain somewhere on the eastern side. See further, Eglon. 

3 Mesha claims to have recovered ‘the land of Medeba’ 
{MI l. 8), Ataroth (10), Nebo (14), Jahaz.(i9), and Horonen (31). 
For the twelve towns that he rebuilt see lines 9 /. 13 f. 21 f. 26./! 


4 Israelitish writers might have had more to tell us about 
Gad. 

5 Hence the conflicting theories as to the identification of the 
city which was repeatedly the object of contention (see Ramoth- 
gilead). 

6 The indignation against the Aramaean policy felt in Israel 
appears in Am. 1 3. 


receiving the active support of Rezin (because Menahem 
[or his son ?] remained loyal to Assyria ?). 1 

Inhabiting a tract of country ever exposed to the 
ravages of peoples of the desert (§ 5), Gad could provide 
a refuge for fugitives from the W. 
10. Gnaracter / j SHBAAL> David) and rear a race of 
and history ^ aring spirits (M enahem, Pekah, 
0 people. Siiallum) such as those whose warlike 
skill is praised in the poetical fragment preserved by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch. 128); occupying a land fitted by nature 
for the rearing of cattle (§ 4) it could offer a home for the 
accumulation of wealth (Barzillai) ; but, if the primi¬ 
tive society which we may suppose to have lived on in 
such a retreat was able to produce a religious enthusiast 
and send him forth to champion the old against the 
innovations of an Ahab (on the question of the origin of 
Elijah see col. 1270, n. 1), there is at least no evidence 
of its ever having made any contribution to the literature 
of Israel.’ 2 It is not so certain, however, that it may 
not have had a contribution to make to the development 
of its civilisation. The very insecurity of life may have 
produced a greater willingness to submit to the limita¬ 
tions of monarchy than is characteristic of Ephraim 
(Jephthah, Saul, David; see Wi. 6/1 sin.). If 
Winckler’s solution 3 of the mystery of Jabesh-Gilead 
should be accepted (for a different view see Saul) the 
true foundation of monarchy in N. Israel, and con¬ 
sequently in all Israel, was really laid east of Jordan. 

Communication between the trans-Jordanic lands and 
the highlands of Ephraim being easy (see Ephraim, 
§ 3/., Jordan, § 7), 4 the eastern tribes, although they 
took no part in the fight celebrated in Judg. 5 , became 
closely linked with northern Israel. 5 When at last 
Ephraim succumbed before the advance of Assyria, Gad 
shared or rather anticipated its fortunes (see Tiglath- 
pileser). The change thus produced was radical (see 
Ammon, § 5/., Moab, Israel, § 32). 

Henceforth we hear of Gilead as a land where Israel 
used to dwell (Mic. 7 14) and whither it might return 
(Zech. 10 10), where later there were Jews (1 Macc. 5 ) 
—but not of Gad : Gad was a tradition of the past, 6 
or a dream of the future (Ezek. 48 Rev. 7 s)- 

An unfortunate consequence of the failure of the 
Eastern Israelites to leave any literary remains is that 
_ „ _ . . we are almost entirely confined, for 

^ a fJ c ^ u ^ nes our knowledge of them and their 
and theories traditions, to such hints as western 
about settlement. writers have chosen to give . From 

what has been said (§ 5, begin.) it is obvious how little 
we can hope to learn of the actual condition of things 
east of Jordan from any of the contributors to the 
Hexateuch. 

Most of the legends about the early settlements of 
Israel in western Palestine seem to be connected with 
some sanctuary or other. In the E. too there were of 
course sanctuaries : Penuel, Succoth, Ramah of Gilead 
(its very name shows its character: see Ramoth- 
gilead), Mahanaim (probably) ; see further, Shittim, 
Pisgah, Nebo, Beth-peor (on Goren Ha-Atad 
see Abel-mizraim), Zephon, Mizpah. We have 
perhaps contemporary testimony to such local 
sanctuaries in Hosea (68 12 u [12]; but the text is 
doubtful : see Gilead, 2). There are seldom, how¬ 
ever, the clear local traditions that we find in the W. 


1 Guthe, however, argues conversely that the Gileadite kings 
represented the anti-Aramaean party {GVI 188). 

2 See, however, Ezekiel i., § 1. 

3 In the forthcoming second vol. of his GI. 

4 On the strange genealogical linking of the Zilpitc Gad with 
the Leah lribes see Zilpah, Reuben. 

5 When David succeeded to the Benjamite kingdom, therefore, 

his rule extended in time across the Jordan. In the list of 
Solomon’s prefects we read (see G 5 ) of one for the land of Gilead 
(see Geber, 2), one at Ramoth-gilead {q.v.), and one at 
Mahanaim. . , _ 

6 We can understand how one of the writers called P said 
(Josh. 13 25) that Gad inhabited half the land of the sons of 
Ammon (see, however, Ammon, § 3). 
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Probably the reason ts one we have referred to already: 
our literature was all produced in the W. If any old 
tradition underlies the story of the altar in Josh. 22 , 
it has been quite obscured. It is even a question on 
which side of the river the altar is represented tt> have 
been. J ABESH [q. v. ], which may have been a sanctuary, 
and must have been a place of considerable influence, 
is linked strangely with Benjamin (see above, § io). 

It would appear that the writers of the Hexateuch, 
who regarded the eastern population as a part of Israel 
just as truly as the western, were much perplexed to 
account for their not being in ' the land of Israel ’ : 1 
Ezek. 47 i 8 (Co. Ezechiel) seems to regard Jordan 
as separating ‘ the land of Israel ’ from Gilead. Such 
a problem had its attractions. It is all the more 
necessary to be circumspect in dealing with the solutions 
that were offered. 

Where the writers formally give a reason they agree in sug¬ 
gesting that the East-Jordan tribes were (in some unexplained 
way) distinguished from the other tribes by being pastoral, and 
that they asked for, and received permission to settle in, the 
pre-eminently pastoral eastern plateau. We need not wonder 
at this inversion of cause and effect : it is inevitable in such 
naive philosophy of history. A question that seems to have 
awakened considerable interest was whether there was in this 
settlement beyond Jordan any blame. The answer given 
was that it would have been blameworthy had the tribes simply 
remained behind, but that as a matter of fact they crossed over 
with their brethren and then returned. According to one ver¬ 
sion, however, they did this after censure by Moses at their own 
suggestion (Nu. 326 i 6 ), whereas according to another it was at 
the direction of Moses (Dt. 3 18-20). 

A favourable view of the conduct of the eastern tribes 
finds hearty expression in the saying incorporated in the 
' Blessing of Moses ’ (Dt. 33 20 /.). 

The text is uncertain in places. It may have read somewhat 
as follows:— 

Blessed is he that gives room for Gad. 

[Gad] has let himself down 2 [but] like a lion(ess); 

He rends arm and crown. 

He looked him out the first-fruits of the land, 

For a portion [fit] for a leader was there ; 

But he came [hither] at the people's head : 

Yahwe’s righteous acts he wrought 

And his ordinances with Israel. 

It might be asked : Are we to connect these stories 
with other hints of a movement eastwards (see Machir, 
Reuben), and infer from them that there was a theory 
that the Israelites E. of the Jordan reached Gilead from 
the Ephraimite side ? It is not very likely ; 3 and if 
there was it was no doubt a pure guess. On the other 
hand, the degree of probability of the story that the 
settlement of Gad was earlier than the entrance of 
Joseph into W. Palestine will be estimated variously 
by different minds. It may be asked, Must not the 
tribes farthest E. be those that arrived last? 4 It is 
not impossible, on the other hand, that Gad came, no 
later than Joseph, but was content, or was forced, to 
remain in Gilead while Joseph pressed over. 

The view prevailing among the various writers who 
have contributed to the Hexateuch is that Gad obtained 
possession of its home E. of the Jordan by conquest. 
Every one of the peoples whom Israel knew on the E. 
of the Jordan is represented in some story or other as 
unfavourable to the settlement; see Ammon, Moab, 
Midi an. The most popular story, however, seems to 
have been that most of the territory was found in the 
possession of Amorites. 

According to J, 5 Moses, after sending to spy out Jaazer, drove 
the Amorites out of its towns (Nu. 21 32) and took them and 
settled in all the Amorites' cities : in Heshbon and all its towns 
( v . 25 ; on v. 26 see below). According to E, Israel asked Sihon 
to allow them to traverse his territory (Nu. 21 21./), and when 


1 Compare the contrast between ‘land of Canaan’ and 'land 
of Gilead ’ in Josh. 22 9 [P]; also 22 11 (end), whatever view of 
the position of the altar be taken. 

2 Taken, perhaps, from the saying in the Song of Deborah 
Qudg. 517). 

3 Judg. 12 4<5 could not be cited in confirmation ; the text is 
corrupt. See Shibboleth, and cp Bu. Moore, ad loc. 

4 Compare Winckler, GI I45. 

5 According to Stade a late addition. 
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he refused defeated him at Jahaz and occupied his territory 
from Arnon to Jabbok ( 21 23-24**). 

There were historical difficulties, however : the most 
prominent trans-Jordanic element was Moab ; moreover 
Israel obtained possession of lands far N. of the 
Heshbon district. 

A later writer, therefore, explains that the district of Heshbon 
as far S. as the Arnon had been won for the Amorites from 
Moab (v . 26) ; and in later documents it is represented that the 
northern portion was ruled by a certain Og whose chief cities 
were Edrei and Ashtaroth (see Og). 

That at Jahaz and about Edret tradition told of great 
battles once having been fought near by is not unlikely. 
On the other hand, the story that the fights were with 
Amorites 1 has been variously estimated. 2 What we 
have learned of the Amurri from the Amarna letters 
makes it more plausible than it was (cp Wi. GI 1 51-54); 
see Sihon. 

In contrast with the prevailing story that ‘ Heshbon and all 
the towns thereof’ (Nu. 21 25, J), or ‘Jaazer and the towns 
thereof’ ( v . 32, J), were taken from the Amorites by all Israel, 
we find the statement that [all] Gilead was taken from the 
Amorites by Machir 3 (Nu. 3239-41; ultimate source uncertain). 
On Josh. 1325 see above, col. 1584, n. 5. 

The later historiographers had lost the thread of 
events in the trans-Jordanic territory, and until (or 
unless) some further sources of information become 
available, all we can regard as certain is that the popula¬ 
tion among which Gad and the other clans and tribes 
ultimately reckoned to Israel were settled, was very 
heterogeneous. 

As has been hinted (§ 8), Winckler thinks that the earliest 
story represented Gad and Reuben as settled in territory that 
had been Midianitish (cp GI I 48 ), not Moabitish. 

Some addition to our stock of local traditions w f ould 


be obtained if we could regard the mention of certain 
places in the stories of the arrival of Israel E. of the 
Jordan as owing their origin to traditions actually current 
at those places. To do so, however, seems somewhat 
precarious. We cannot be sure, for example, that there 
was really any place that boasted of being the burial- 
place of Moses ; Gad may have been content to assign 
the figure of that hero to the twilight period preceding 
the arrival of their fathers in the home known to history 
(see Moses). On the question of the date of the arrival 
of Gad, see above (§§ n, 8). 

To attempt to assign to Gad a definite territory is 
useless. The conflicting statements found in the Hexa- 


_ ,. . teuch and the references to the same 

12. Geographical su ^j ect ; n t he historical books are, 
details. j n their present form at least, the 
work of men who had no real knowledge of the early 
conditions E. of Jordan. 

According to Nu. 32 Reuben and Gad were impressed with 
the desirableness of ‘ the land of Jazer and the land of Gilead' 
(7'. 2), ‘ the land which Yahwe smote before the congregation 
of Israel* ( v . 4) as ‘a place (land) for cattle,’ and Gad and 
Reuben asked Moses and Eleazar the priest and the princes of 
the congregation that it should be given to them ; v. 3 identifies 
the land with nine towns: ‘Ataroth, Dibon, Jazer, Nimrah, 
Heshbon, Elealeh, Sebam, Nebo, Beon.' According to v. 33 
(minus the interpolation) Moses actually gave them ‘ the 
kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites and the kingdom of 
Og king of Bashan ’; an interpolator adds that they were given 
to Gad, Reuben, and half Manasseh. In w. 34-38 we read 
that the nine towns asked for in v. 3 were rebuilt, the last five 
by Reuben, the first four (which appear elsewhere, Is. 15 f . 
Jer. 48 , as Moabitish) by Gad, who also built four others: 
Aroer, Atroth-shophan (unknown), Jogbehah (cp Judg. 


1 To suppose that there was really at Ashteroth-Karnaim a 
local tradition of an early Elamitic invasion (Gen. 14 ) would be 
unwise (see Chedorlaomer). 

2 Favourably by Wellhausen, Winckler and others, unfavour¬ 
ably by Meyer, Stade and others. 

3 [It may be asked whether the story of Machir who took 
Gilead and dispossessed the Amorites is not due to a misunder¬ 
standing of an old tradition that Manassites possessed them¬ 
selves of the strong city of Salhad, both Machir and Gilead 
being very possibly corruptions of Salhad. The process of 
corruption of names seems to have begun very early, and differ¬ 
ent corrupt fragments of the same name were actually taken 
to represent different persons, not only in the genealogies of 
Chronicles, but even in earlier writings. The occurrence of 
• Machir* in Judg. 5 14 is a problem which requires fuller con¬ 
sideration.— T. K. C.] 
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8 lit), and Beth-haran (cp Josh. 13 27), of which the first 
is Moabite elsewhere (Jer. 4819). The first of each group 
is claimed by Mesha as Moabite (Daibon, MI ll. 1 28 ; Aroer, 
l. 26), and Ataroth as a conquest, whilst Josh. 13 16 /. assigns 
Aroer, Daibon, and Heshbon to Reuben. 

Finally, an attempt is made in the Hexateuch to 
delimit the territory given by Moses to Gad. 

Apparently it is made to include the whole of the E. side of 
the Jordan valley, and the uplands between Heshbon and 
Ramath-Mizpeh reaching as far E. as the upper course of 
the Jabbok (Josh. 13 24-28). See further Reuben, Manasseh, 
Machir. According to one of the writers called P, Ramoth- 
Gilead, Mahanaim, Heshbon, and Jaazer were Gadite levitical 
cities (Josh. 21 38 /.). 

For a list of Moabite cities referred to in the prophetic 
writings, see Moab. 

The genealogy of Gad in Gen. 46 i 6 = Nu. 26:5 con¬ 
tains seven names. 1 * 

Zephon suggests the place-name Zaphon [q.v.]; Haggi might 
be the clan from which came the mother of Adomjah (see, 
however, Haggith): David was well re- 
13. Genealogies, ceived E. of the Jordan when the son of 
Maacah rebelled against him; Shuni (*ji£») 
may be a corruption of Sharonite ('jit? 5 cp 1 Ch. 5 16; MI l. 13; 
see Sharon); Ozni (Nu.) and Ezbon (Gen.) may be merely 
variants; ‘ Eri ’ (’*iy) may be half of ‘Aroerite’ ("njny; Josh. 
13 25);^ Arel may be really Uriel (cp Jerubbaal, who was 
perhaps a Gadite). 

The passage in which the genealogy in 1 Ch. 5 occurs 
is plainly corrupt. 

Possibly Gad’s genealogy really begins at v. 13 (see Reuben) 
with a group of seven names (one of which is yjjp!). v. 14 
appears to say that these seven are sons of a certain Ahihail, 
whose genealogy is then traced. Among the links we find 
Gilead and Michael (both, it is maintained elsewhere [Zelo- 
phehad], corruptions of the same name —Salhad), 3 Jeshishai 
(corrupted from Manasseh 4 ), Jahdo, Buz-Ahi (©ba Ahibuz 5 ; 
see Kemuel, Uz, and cp Ahi), Abdiel, Guni. AH these ‘dwelt 
in Gilead in Bashan 2 and in her towns,' etc. ; whether ‘Gilead’ 
is the original word is disputed (see Zelophehad). 

Not many personal names are definitely assigned to 
Gad. 

The list of eleven attached by the Chronicler to the poetical 
fragment referred to above (§ 10) does not seem to be of value. 
In P’s list of ‘spies’ we have Geuel, son of Machi. The omis¬ 
sion of a prince (ntj) of Gad (and Reuben) from P’s list of 
dividers of western Palestine in Nu. 34 17-28, needs no explana¬ 
tion. H. W. H. 

GAD 0 |, § 57 ; [-<nA [BAL]), a seer (cp Prophecy) 
especially devoted to the interests of king David, 
to whom he gave warning of the divine displeasure at 
the famous census, and whom he afterwards directed to 
raise an altar on a certain threshing-floor (2 S. 24 wff. , 
= 1 Ch. 219^). In the description of him as 'the 
prophet Gad, David’s seer,’ the title ‘the prophet’ 
seems to be a later insertion (H. P. Smith, following © L 
and Ch.), derived from 1 S. 22 s where ' the prophet ’ 
Gad is represented as warning David to seek a refuge in 
Judah (see Mizpeh, 3). The latter passage is, accord¬ 
ing to Budde, a late addition. In 2 Ch. 2925 Gad 
appears as concerned in the regulation of the musical 
service in the temple, and in 1 Ch. 2929 as a historian 
(see Driver, Introd. 528/, and cp Chronicles, § 6 [1], 
Historical Literature, § 14). t. k. c. 

GAD p3), Is. 65 11 EV m £-, RV Fortune (q.v.). 

GADARA (ta taAapa), Gadarenes, Mk. 5 i Lk. 
82637, AV ; Mt. 828 (RV). For Greek readings see 
Gerasenes. 

It has been shown elsewhere (Gerasenes) that, though 
‘Gadarenes’ is probably correct in Mt., the original tradition 
spoke of ‘ the country of the Gerasenes.’ The vigorous defence, 
however, of the reading * Gadarenes ’ by Keim ( Jesu von 
Nazara , 2 531) is reason enough for devoting some space to the 


1 The Book of Jubilees (44 21) calls them eight, but the present 

text has only six names. Gad’s wife’s name is given : Maha. 

3 Compare, however, the Benjamite name lri('vy), also follow¬ 
ing Ezbon in 1 Ch. 7 7 (Benjamin, § 9 ii. a). 

3 More strictly of Salhad and Salecah respectively. For 
Michael Pesh. reads ‘Machir.’ [In fact, V 3 D itself might be a 
corruption of *13^0 = Salhad, and ^'rP 3 N of Zelophehad.— 
T. K. c.] 

4 jo fell out after p. 

5 ©l omits Ahi, and Pesh. omits several names. 
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famous city of the Decapolis called Gadara (now Mites), which, 
moreover, plays a certain part in Jewish history. Gadara lies 1194 
feet above sea-level, near the western edge of the Bashan plateau, 
4$ miles from the Jordan, about midway between the Yarmuk 
(Hieromax) and the Wady el-'Arab. It was captured by 
Antiochus the Great in his first invasion of Palestine in 218 b.c. 
(Polyb. 5 71), and again ? aftpr a ten months’ siege, by Alexander 
Jannaeus Oos. Ant. xiii. 33, BJ i. 42). Under Jewish rule it 
does not seem to have flourished ; Pompey restored it, after his 
Syrian campaign in 64-63 B.C. G os - Ant. xiv. 4 4, BJ i. 7 7), and 
Augustus gave it to Herod in 30 b.c. (Ant. xv. 7 3, BJ 1. 2O3). 
After the death of Herod it came under the immediate suzerainty 
of Rome (Ant. xvii. 11 4, BJ ii. 63). At the beginning of the 
Jewish war it was laid waste by one of the Jewish generals (Jos. 
BJ ii. 18 1) ; but at a later stage the Gadarenes asked and received 
from Vespasian a Roman garrison (BJ iv. 7 3). Josephus speaks 
of it as ttoAis 'EAA.ijvis (Ant. xvii. 114, BJ ii. 63), and fiijTporroAis 
tt} 9 nepaias (BJ iv. 7 3). That its territory extended as far as to 
the sea of Galilee seems to be shown by the frequent occurrence 
of the figure of a ship on its coins, and perhaps also by the 
mention of a vavp.a\(a upon one coin. 

Gadara was for several centuries the seat of a bishopric (Geogr. 
Sac. S. Paul. 307 ; Rel. Pal. 776). It fell to ruins soon after 
the Mohammedan conquest, and has now been deserted for 
centuries, save for a few families of shepherds, who occasionally 
find a home in its rock-hewn tombs. The ruins occupy, a 
narrow and high ridge, which projects from the mountains 
of. Gilead. On its northern side is the deep valley of the 
Hieromax, now called Sherl’at el-Manadireh; on the west is 
the Jordan valley; and on the south is a glen called Wady 
el-‘Arab, running parallel to the Hieromax. The ruins crown 
the ridge, and as it declines in elevation towards the east, the 
site is strong and commanding. The space occupied by the city 
is about two miles in circuit; and there are traces of the ancient 
wall all round. 

GADDI ('"15, § 57, abbrev. for Gaddiel(?) ; 
r<NAA[e]l [BAL]), a Manassite (Nu. 13 n [12]). See 
Maccabees i., § 3, n. Cp Gad i., col. 1579, end. 

GADDIEL ‘ God is Fortune,' § 31; Hommel, 

very unhappily, ‘ my grandfather is God’ [A HT 300] after Ar. 
jaddun, ‘grandfather’; yovfiojA [BAL], yov$i. [F 1 ]), a Zebu- 
lunite (Nu. 13 10 [n]). Cp. Gad i., col. 1579, end. 

GADDIS (r&AAlc [VA], [-<\AAei [X]). surname of 
John the Maccabee. See Maccabees i., § 3, n. 

GADFLY is the plausible rendering of RV ra £- for 
hires, Jer. 4620 (EV Destruction), following 
Hitzig, Graf, Keil ; cp Chrysostom, Field’s Hex. 2708. 
Mic. 2 13, however, suggests that kires was originally 
pis, * an invader. ’ 

The versions have : airoanao-fia [BRAQ], iyicevTpC&v [Aq., 
Symm.], stimulator [Vg.], )l n . A [Pesh.] — i.e., ‘a host.’ 

Schultens compares Ar. kdris, a species of Cimex. See Ges. 
Thes. add. in. T. K. C. 

GADI (H|; |-AAA[e]i [BL], reAAei [A^. 14], p^AAei 
[A v id. 17 ]^ father of Menahem (2 K. 15 14 17). 

The analogy of ‘ben Jabesh ’ (see Shallum, i) in i>. 13 sug¬ 
gests that ‘ Gadi ’ expresses the local or tribal name of Menahem. 
Render ‘a Gadite’ (Klo.); but cp Names, § 57. t. K. C. 

GADITE H 3 H), Deut. 3 12. See Gad, § 1. 

GAHAM (Dn$ ; taam [AD], [L], p&Aamoc 

[Jos.]), a Nahorite clan (Gen. 22 24). From its position 
between Tebah ( Tubihi) and Tahash ( Tehis ), Gaham 
should be a disguise of Hamath. The loss of the final 
n is intelligible, but the prefixed j remains a riddle. 

T. K. C. 

GAHAR pnil ; p&&p [A]), family of Nethinim in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 247 (yae\ [BJ, 
yarip [L]) = Neh. 749 (om. BN, yarjA [L])=i Esd. 530 (yarj\ 
[L]), EV possibly Cathua (q.v.) or Geddur (but cp 
Giddel, i). 

GAI (& 03 , without the article, therefore representing 
a place-name; p&i [A], but pe0 [BL] — i.e., HI!), the 
spot to which the men of Israel pursued the Philistines 
after the death of Goliath (1 S. 17 52). Wellhausen, 
Driver, Budde, Klostermann, and others agree in 
reading ' Gath ’ for ‘ Gai. ’ Whether the verse is even 
then restored to its original form is doubtful (see We. 
ad loc.). Cp Gath, Shaaraim, i. 

GAIUS (i-aioc [Tj. WH]). 

1. A Corinthian, baptized by Paul (1 Cor. 114). In grateful 
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acknowledgment of his hospitality to Christians Paul calls him 
‘ nvy host, and of the whole church ’ (Rom. 16 23). According to 
Origen (ad loc .) this Gaius afterwards became bishop of Thessa- 
lonica ; the grounds of this statement are unknown. The list of 
the seventy disciples by pseudo-Dorotheus contains a Gaius, who 
is said to have succeeded Timothy as bishop of Ephesus. It is 
not worth while to support this by the theory that Rom. 16 , 
where Gaius is referred to, was addressed to the Ephesian 
Church. 

2. A Gentile Christian, who went with Paul to Miletus (Acts 
20 4). As the Gk. text stands, he was of Derbe ; but this seems 
inconsistent with 19 29, where Gaius and Aristarchus are repre¬ 
sented as both Macedonians (the reading MaxeSova—‘ Aristarchus 
a Macedonian'—being very ill-supported). Many scholars (< e . g ., 
Salmond, in Hastings*\Z?i? 2 80a ) suppose two different persons to 
be referred to ; but the two passages stand so close together that 
this is improbable. It is necessary to read either Aepfiaios Se 
Ti/ioOeos (Blass* after Valckenar) or xai Aepj 3 . Tip,. (Lachmann). 


That Timothy was of Lystra, is no doubt a common opinion ; but 
it is not certain that xai els Avarpav is not an interpretation (see 
Blass, and cp Timothy). 

3. Gaius ‘the beloved’ (6 ayarnirds), to whom 3 Jn. is 
addressed ; cp Epistolary Literature, § 7. Of his person¬ 
ality nothing is known. t. K. C. 

GAL A AD { (“aAaaA [ANV]), i Macc. 59 etc., RV 
Gilead [q.v., 1]. 

GALAL (^5 ; p aKaaK [B], |-^AhA [A]). 

1. A Levite, apparently in the line of Asaph, in the list of inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [b], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 915 
(yaSep [L]). The name is, however, corrupt, see Heresh and 
cp Mattaniah, 2. 

2. A Levite in the line of Jeduthun in list of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [b], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 9 16 (yaAaA [L]) 
= Neh. 11 17 (yaAeA [j<c.a mg. sup.], yoA etc [L], BA om.). 


GALATIA 1 


Settlement of Celts (§ 1). 


CONTENTS 

A. History of Galatia 
Roman Intervention (§2 f ). 


Settlement of Jews (§ 4). 


B . Galatians of the Epistle and Acts 


Case /or South Galatian Theory. 
Geographical Nomenclature (§ 5). 
Difficulty of Accepted View (§ 6). 
South Galatian Theory (§ 7). 


II. Case for North Galatian Theory . 

General Case for North Galatian Theory (§ 8). 

Any Churches in North Galatia? (§§ 9-19). 

New Testament references suit North Galatia best (§§ 20-31). 


C. Galatians elsewhere (§ 32). 

Literature (§ 33). 

MAP. 

Asia Minor, with the political divisions about 50 a.d. (after col. 1592) 


A . History of Galatia. 

The migration which left a settlement of Celts 
„ ... . islanded in Asia Minor was the last 

1 f c if 611 " phase of a movement of which the in_ 

roads into Italy {390 B.c.) and Greece 
(279 B.c.) were episodes ; but its history is known only 
in outline. 

In 280 b.c. the Celtic bands overran Macedonia, killing the 
brave Ptolemy Ceraunus who rashly opposed them with inferior 
force. The main horde under Brennus and Acichorius pene¬ 
trated Greece proper; but, being repulsed in iEtolia and before 
Delphi, retired northwards again, and uniting with their brethren 
in the neighbourhood of Byzantium determined to cross into 
Asia Minor. In this design they succeeded, being assisted by 
Nicomedes 1 . of Bithynia, who concluded a treaty with the 
seventeen Celtic chiefs, securing their aid against his brothers. 

The invaders must have seized immediately at least 
some part of the country known afterwards as Galatia. 
Our authorities represent its seizure as coming somewhat 
later ; but the survival of the Celts as a nation implies 
the possession of some place of deposit for their wives 
and children during those early years. 

With their settlement on the uplands of the interior the Celts 
entered upon the second stage of their history, forming a true 
robber-state, from which bands of marauders issued systematic¬ 
ally to fall upon the rich city-territories of western Asia. 
According to Livy (38 16), the three tribes cast lots for the region 
in which each plundered : this may not be true ; but certainly all 
Asia Minor within the Taurus was at their mercy for the next 
fifty years, and the kings were fain to purchase partial immunity 
from their raids by the hazardous device of employing them as 
mercenaries in their armies (Polyb. 5 53 65; Justin, 252 ). 

A change came with the victories of the Pergamene kings 
(especially those of Attalus I. gained between 240 and 230 b.c. 
The inscriptions reveal several victories : cp Livy, 38 17 , Attains 
eos rex scepe fudit fugavitqne. They are closely connected 
with an important chapter of Greek Art). The main result was 
toconfine the Celts within definite limits (Paus. i. 81; Strabo567): 
henceforth they were restricted to Galatia proper, and their 
historical influence was exerted mainly indirectly. 

The Celts occupied the NW. part of the great plateau 
constituting the interior of Asia Minor (cp Holm, Or. 
Hist., ET, 496/.). The range having no distinctive 
name, of which the last member to the W. is the 
Mysian Olympus, separated them from Bithynia and 

1 YahaTia [Ti. WH 1 only in Gal. 12 1 Cor. 16 r 1 Pet. 1 1; 
Galatians, TaXarai [Ti. \VH]inGal. 3 i; Galatian, raAarixos 
[Ti. WH] in Acts 16 8 18 23. 
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Pontus. On the E. the Halys (Kizil Irmak ), the 
greatest river of Asia Minor, on the W. the Sangarius 
( Sakaria ), ran through deep gorges to the Black Sea, 
dividing the land of the Celts into three nearly equal 
portions. 

The Trocmi settled E. of the Halys, round Tavium (Nefez 
Ketii) ; the Tectosages between the two rivers, around Ancyra 
(Angora); the Jolistobogii 1 W. of the Sangarius round Pessinus 
(Bala Hissar). The territory of the three tribes formed a rough 
rectangle, extending about 200 m. from E. to W. On the S. lay 
the Axylon, or treeless steppes of Lycaonia, and the plateau of 
Iconium ( Konia ), in the E. part of which is the salt lake Tatta. 

The importance of the Celts was due entirely to their 
geographical situation. The three tribes held in their 
hands the old Royal Road from Ephesus, by way of 
Pessinus, Ancyra and Pteria ( Boghaz Keui , near Tavium), 
to the Euphrates (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 27 f). 

The alternative and more direct route following ‘ the one easy 
path that nature has made between the /Egean coast and the 
high grounds of the plateau’ (id., and 49), through S. Phrygia 
and Lycaonia, was only in the infancy of its development; con¬ 
sequently the Greek cities of western Asia Minor, and those of 
Syria and Cilicia, were partially severed from one another, so 
that the former escaped the blighting shadow of Seleucid auto¬ 
cracy (Holm, op. cit. Iqz/). 

Strabo (567) gives a sketch of the Galatian political 
organisation. 

Each tribe was divided into four clans (cp the Helvetii, Caes. 
BG 1 12), ruled by a tetrarch under whom were a judge and a 
general, the latter with two subordinates. The general council 
of the twelve tetrarchies consisted of 300 men, who met at a 
place called Drynemetum ( —Dryu-neimheidh, ‘the temple of 
the oaks’ according to Perrot, Expl. arch, de la Galatie , 182, 
who locates it near Assarli-Kaya, 7 hrs. SW. of Ancyra. Holder, 
however [ Altkelt. Sprachschatz ), regards Dry- as merely an 
intensive prefix, and nemeton as=sanctuary. Cp Rams, in 
Bull, de Corr. Hell. 1898, p.. 234/). This assembly was 
principally a high court of justice; in other respects the clans 
were independent. By Roman times this old system had quite 
disappeared. (See especially on this subject Ramsay, Hist. 
Comm, on Gal. 72 jf.). 

The commanding position of the Galatians upon the 
old route, and on the flank of the new 


2. Roman 
intervention. 


one, explains the necessity for the puni¬ 
tive expedition of the Roman consul 
Cn. Manlius Vulso (189 B.c., Livy, 38 12 f ). 

1 The form Tolistobo^ii is usual in inscriptions and coins of 
the Roman period, and is found in early authorities. In early 
inscriptions the form Tolistoagii is given. 
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This broke their power, and apparently they partially suc¬ 
cumbed to Ariarathes of Cappadocia and the rulers of Pontus 
(Van Gelder, Galat. res. 257 /, Polyb. 31 13). Their losses on 
this side were balanced, however, according to Rams. Stud. 
Bibl. 4 49 /, by the conquest of the Lycaonian tetrarchy, con¬ 
taining Iconium and thirteen other cities (cp Pliny, HN 5 95 and 
Ptol. v. 4 10 who calls it npo<rtt\rjfjLfieyr} t ‘the added territory’). 
This was probably about 160 b.c. 

During the latter part of the second century b.c. the Galatians 
seem to have been under the ascendancy of Pontus—that is to 
say, the Pontic party among the Galatians themselves was 
triumphant. Then came a national reaction. At any rate 
the Romans in their struggle with the Pontic sultan found no 
allies more faithful than the Galatians, and ‘by the side of the 
command of Mithridates to murder the Italians went the 
massacre of the whole Galatian nobility' (Momms. Prov. 0/ R. 
Emp. [ET] I339). Only three tetrarchs escaped. 

In 64 B.c. , when the contest with Mithridates was 
ended, Pompeius established over the Celts three 
tetrarchs (a misuse of the title, see above). Of these, 
the most successful and prominent was Deiotarus of the 
Tolistobogii, who gradually made himself supreme over 
the other two tribes, and after temporary eclipse during 
Caesar’s lifetime was finally recognised by the Romans 
as king of Galatia (died in 41 B.c.). 

In 39 B.c. , Amyntas, formerly a secretary of King 
Deiotarus, was made king of Pisidia (including Antioch) 
by Antonius, who between 39 and 36 B.c. disposed of 
kingdoms with a high hand in Asia Minor (App. BC 
575). In 36 B.c. Amyntas was given in addition Galatia 
proper, with Isauria, part of Pamphylia, and W. Cilicia, 
as well as the Lycaonian plain intervening between his 
Pisidian and his Galatian domains, so that Iconium 
and Lystra were both under his sway (Dio Cass. 4932). 

The manifest ability of Amyntas as an instrument of Roman 
policy caused Augustus to confirm the Celtic prince in his 
kingdom, notwithstanding that he had fought for Antonius at 
Actium. He was also given a free hand on the non-Roman part 
of his frontiers. Soon therefore he made himself master of 
Derbe, which had been seized by Antipater (once Cicero’s friend ; 
Ep. ad Earn. 13 73). 

In 25 B.c. the whole question of Roman policy in 
central Asia Minor had to be faced anew, for Amyntas 
met his death unexpectedly in an expedition against the 
Homonades, an independent tribe in Mt. Taurus. 

The death of Amyntas threw the burden of govern¬ 
ing his vast territories upon the Romans themselves 

3 G 1 ti Cass. 53 26). Marcus Lollius was 

*Pr in ^ rst £ overnor new province ; 

but its organisation was not completed 
before 20 B.c. Pamphylia was separated from Galatia 
and put under a governor of its own (Dio Cass. 53 26). 
Various dynasts were recognised as rulers of the parts 
adjacent on the NE. and SE. frontiers : Polemon ruled 
over Pontus, whilst Cilicia Tracheiotis, with eastern 
Lycaonia, including Kastabala and Kybistra, the old 
eleventh Strategia , 1 was attached to the kingdom of 
Archelaus of Cappadocia (Strabo, 535 537 ; App. B. 
Mithr. 105). In course of time* however, these parts 
were absorbed one after another and attached to Galatia 
Provincia. 


Additions to Province. 

S b.c. Paphlagonia (the district round Mt. Olgassys 
[Ulgaz Dagh) with the cities Gangra and Andrapa) 
after the death of I)eiotarus brother of Castor (cp 
Rams, in Rev. des Et. Gr., 1894, p. 251 ; Reinach, 
Rev. Numis/n. ’91, p. 395). 

2. B.C. Amasia and Gazelonitis, together with the domain of 
Ateporix (cp Rams. Hist. Comm. 121 

34/35 a.d. Komana Pontica. This region together with that of 
Amasia is called as a whole Pontus Galaticns 
(Ptol. v. 63) as distinguished from Pontus Pole- 
moniacus — i.e., the part of Pontus governed by 
King Polemon. 

41 a.d. Derbe and the Lycaonian part of the eleventh 
Strategia of Cappadocia transferred to Galatia by 
Claudius on the restoration of Antioch us IV. (see 
Derbe). 

63 A.D. Pontus Polemoniacus, the kingdom of Polemon II., 
which retained its title even after incorporation 
(Ptol. v. 64). 


The core of the province was constituted by the old 
kingdom of Amyntas,—/. e ., the territory of the three 
Celtic tribes with eastern Phrygia, Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Lycaonia,—so that all the towns mentioned in Acts 13/. 
as visited by Paul (except those of Pamphylia) belonged 
at that time to the Province Galatia. 

There is no literary evidence as to the constitution 
imposed upon the Province, and inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are rare in Galatia (see Anderson in / Hell. 
Stud. 19 52/). 

The governor was a legatus August i pro prat ore — i.e., the 
province was imperial, but there were no legions within its 
borders. Ancyra, as being the old borne of the Galatian 

kings, far exceeding, then as now (cp Murray, Handb. to AM 
18), the other towns of the province in wealth, was the official 
capital. It had been an important city even before the Celts 
entered the country {JUS 19 48). In S. Galatia, 

Antioch {Co Ionia Casa re ia Antiocheia) was a sort of secondary 
capital, for it was in ihis region that the work of Romanisation 
was specially active from 10 b.c. to 50 a.d., as is clear from the 
number of Roman colonies founded by Augustus about 6 B.c. 
(besides Antioch, Lystra and Parlais in Lycaonia, Cremna in 
Pisidia, Comama and Olbasa further W. Cp CIL 3 , Suppl. no. 
6974). ‘These were connected by a system of roads which 
radiated from Antioch as the military centre of the whole 
of southern Galatia' (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 398 f). 
Under succeeding Emperors, especially Claudius, this policy 
was continued, and several cities (e.g. t Derbe and Iconium) were 
remodelled and renamed in Roman fashion. 

In a special way the southern part of the province 
was important in Paul’s time. 

The two main roads from Ephesus to inner Asia traversed it, 
dividing at Apameia in Phrygia, the one to go N. of the 
Sultan Dagh. through Laodiceia Combusta 
4. Settlement and Cmsareia in Cappadociatothe Euphrates, 
Of Jews. the other to go S. of the range through An¬ 
tioch and Iconium and the Cilician Gates. 
To this fact we must mainly attribute the presence of large 
numbers of Jews in the cities of this region (see Deluge, § 20, 
end). The Jewish colonies, indeed, dated from the time of the 
Seleucid kings, who established them with special privileges 
and citizen rights in their garrison towns in Asia Minor (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 3 1 and 34. Cp vop.o s tu>v TovSatW in an inscription 
of Apameia, Rams. Cities and Bish.of Phrygia , 538, 668. See 
also Schurer, Hist, of Jews , ET, ii. 2252/). Hence Paul’s 
experiences in Acts 13 14 14 1 Gal. I7 417. Ramsay has pointed 
out that the analogy between Jewish ceremonial and the entiie 
native Phrygian and Lycaonian religious system would tend to 
increase the influence of the Jews {St. Paul, 141). 

B. Galatians of the Epistle and Acts. 


in NT: 
nomenclature. 


What remains of this article is devoted to the 
r . .. question, Where w r ere the churches to 
0. ixaiauans which the epistle to the Galatians was 

sent? 1 The accepted opinion has 
been that they were in northern cities 
not mentioned in Acts. This opinion may conveniently 
be called the 'North Galatian theory.’ The argu¬ 
ments in favour of it are discussed below (§§ 8-31). In 
recent years (see § 33) it has been proposed by many 
scholars to find the churches in the southern cities 
mentioned in Acts—Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra. This opinion may conveniently be called the 
* South Galatian theory.’ As Ramsay has said [Expos. 
’95 b, p. 34), 'The central question as to the two 
Galatian theories ... is so fundamental, that it 
affects almost every general enquiry whether in regard 
to Acts as a history and as a literary composition, or in 
regard to Paul’s policy and character.' 2 The question 
should not be taken in too narrow a sense (Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 9). 


I. Case for South Galatian Theory. 

The official title of the vast province we have de¬ 
scribed, extending almost from sea to sea, was ' Galatia.’ 

This is proved by Ptolemy’s enumeration of raAcma side by side 
with the other official titles of the provinces of Asia Minor, and 
by Pliny's definition of Galatia as extending S. to Pamphylia 
{HN 5 146 f., attingit Galatia Patnphylice Carbaliam et 
Mityas). It is also clear from Tacitus {Hist. 2 9, Galatiam ac 
Pampkyliam pnmincias Calpumio Asjrenati regendas Galba 
permiserat [ = 68/69 a.d.]. Cp Rams, in Stud. Bibl. 4 21 /.). 


1 The eleventh Strategia dated probably from 129 b.c. (cp 
Justin, 37 1); it originally included also Derbe and Laranda. 
See Ramsay, Hist . Conun. 64/ 106 f. 


1 The references in 1 and 2 Macc. also are dealt with below, 
3 2 * 

2 For a different view, see below, § 8. 
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Ramsay, however, contends that the Greek-speaking 
natives did not habitually call the province 'Galatia' ; 
they called it the 'Galatic Province* (cp C 1 G 3991, an 
inscription of Iconium which speaks of an eTrirpoTros 
Pa XaTucys iirapxLCLs), or else enumerated its parts. The 
use of the single term ‘ Galatia ’ implied the adoption 
of the Roman point of view, in which national distinc¬ 
tions counted as nothing before the imperial organisa¬ 
tion. To this antithesis between the Roman and the 
native standpoint is traced the difference in phrase be¬ 
tween the Epistles and Acts. 

On the other hand, whilst it is now admitted that 
'Galatia' was the official name of the province, 1 it is 
j-till maintained by those who favour the North Galatian 
theory that the derivative name ‘ Galatians ’ could not 
be used in addressing Pisidians and Lycaonians as it is 
used of the readers of Galatians in Gal. 3 1 (see below, 
§ 29). This contention, however, is not convincing. 

By the Romans the ethnic derived from the name of the pro¬ 
vince was regularly used to denote the inhabitants of that pro¬ 
vince, irrespective of internal national distinctions. This is 
conclusively proved by the exhaustive discussion of Ramsay 
{Stud. Biol. 4 26 f). On the other hand, the national appella¬ 
tions, such as Pkryx or Lycao, were extra-Roman and servile 
(cp Momms. in Hermes , ’84, p. 33./C), and in their nature nega¬ 
tive of that unity which was the imperial ideal. No general 
term for the whole population of the province Galatia other 
than ‘Galatians' was possible for the Roman governor or for 
the Roman historian (Tac. Ann. 15 6, Pontica et Galatarum 
Cappadocumque auxilia). The same is true, also, of the 
Roman Paul. Indeed no other address was possible in the case 
of men belonging to Roman colonies like Colonia Cccsareia 
Antiocheia (Antioch) and Colonia Julia helix Gemina Lystra 
(Lystra), and of semi-Roman towns like Claud - Iconium 
(Iconium) and Claudio-Derbe (Derbe). So long as we refuse to 
think of the four cities under these, their Roman names in Paul’s 
time, we obscure for ourselves their true position within the 
province, and fail to grasp Paul's own Roman character and 
attitude towards the imperial system (Rams. St. Paul , 135, id. 
ll'as Christ born at Bethlehem ? 52). 

This argument can be met only by adherence to the old form 
of the North Galatian theory, that the ‘Churches of Galatia' 
were the northern cities Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium (Lightf. 
Gal. 20; he doubtfully adds Juliopolis, which, however, be¬ 
longed to Bithynia) ; but this view runs counter to the fact that 
the development of the northern part of the plateau resulted 
later, from the transference of the seat of government first to 
Nicomedeia and afterwards to Constantinople (Rams. Hist. 
Geogr. of AM , 74 197 242). It further demands an erroneous 
interpretation of Actslfi6 18 23 (on these verses, see, however, 
§ 9 f. 12-14), otherwise no record can be found in Acts of the 
foundation of churches in N. Galatia. 

It is a significant fact, however, that the history of the North 
Galatian theory shows a steady tendency to place the scene of 
the apostle’s activity ever farther southwards. Zockler main¬ 
tains the impossibility of Ancyra or Tavium, and restricts the 
churches of Galatia to Pessinus and the villages of the Axylon 
{St. Kr. ’95, pp. 59, 79). Others hold that whilst the S. Galatian 
churches mentioned in Acts are addressed in the Ep., it includes 
also foundations, otherwise unknown, in N. Galatia. The South 
Galatian theory is that we have in Acts a complete list and a 
complete account of the foundation of the Galatian churches, 
and that Paul never travelled in any part of Galatia proper. 

The attempt to restrict the application of the name 
‘Galatians’ (raXdrcu) to those of Celtic blood is futile, 
as the majority of the inhabitants of Galatia proper 
must have been descended from the old conquered races, 
—the Phrygians or the Cappadocians together with, 
in Paul's time, Greeks, Romans, and Jews (cp, however, 
below, § 29, end). Especially in the towns must this 
have been the case (Van Gelder. Gal. res). 

It is true that even in the first century A.D. the Celtic element 
retained its distinctive characteristics (as late as the 4th cent. 
a.d., according to Jerome, the Celtic tongue^ a dialect resem- 
hling that of the Gallic Treveri , was used side by side with 
Greek); yet no sound argument can be based upon the supposed 
correspondence between the characteristics of the Galatian con¬ 
verts (Gal. 5 19^ 1 6) and those charged against the Gauls, 
though no doubt many passages may be quoted in support of 
such correspondence (cp Meyer-Sieffert, Brief an Gal.P) 5). 
On this ‘ pedantic analysis ’ of Galatian character see Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 162. 

The Roman provincial title * Galatia ’ is not used 
in Acts ; but in 166 we find the phrase rfy v Qpvylav teal 
TaXaTucty x&P av (EV ‘region of Galatia’), and in 

1 The untenable position that it was not, first assumed by 
Schiirer in JPT , 92, p. 471, was abandoned in TLZ , 30th 
Sept. ’93, p. 506. 
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Acts 18 23, the phrase tt\v YaXaTiKTjv x^P av KCL l ^pvylao 
(AV ‘ country of Galatia,’ RV ‘ region of Galatia '). The 
phrases are ambiguous, and various explanations have 
been proposed (see §§ 9 f. 12-14). 

The question as to the precise significance of these phrases 
must be distinguished from that as to the locality of the Galatian 
churches. The latter question must be fought out on the field 
of geography and history; and the example of Zahn {hint. 
1134) shows that essential acceptance of the S. Galatian theory 
is compatible with a desire to interpret the doubtful phrases as 
referring to N. Galatia. It is for the North Galatian theorists that 
the interpretation of the two expressions is of vital importance, 
if they wish to secure coincidence between Acts and the Epistles ; 
otherwise they must fall back upon a theory of lacunae which 
turns the edge of all criticism (Rams. Stud. Bibl. 4 16). 


6. Difficulty of 
accepted view. 


The holders of the accepted North Galatian view 
take the term ‘Galatic country’ {TaXariKT] X^P a ) to be 
simply a synonym for ‘ Galatia * 
(FaXarta)— i.e., Galatia proper. 
The argument against this is de¬ 
cisive : Why, if Paul and the writer of Acts both refer to 
Galatia proper, should they differ so remarkably as to 
the name, the writer of Acts employing a circumlocution 
which stands alone among all the references collected 
from ancient authors? 1 On the other hand, the ad¬ 
jective ‘Galatic’ (FaXart/ciSs) is used by Ptolemy and 
in the inscriptions 2 always in a definite special sense, to 
indicate the extensions of the original Galatia. Paul, 
writing as a Roman citizen, and from the Roman im¬ 
perial standpoint, never uses any but Roman provincial 
titles 3 (coinciding, of course, in some cases with pre- 
Roman national designations), whilst the Greek writer 
of Acts adopts the popular and colloquial usage of the 
more educated classes (Rams, in Expos., ’98^, p. 125/". = 
Hist. Comm. § 23, p. 314^). 

The North Galatian view demands also that ‘ Phrygia ’ 
(Qpvylav) be a noun in both passages ; but this only 
makes more pressing the question why the simple term 
‘ Galatia ’ was not written. 


Lightfoot {Gal. 22) correctly argued that the phrase 
of Acts 166 (see § 5, end) must denote a single territory 
to which the two epithets Phrygian and Galatian are 
applied—‘it was, in fact, the land originally inhabited 
by Phrygians, but subsequently occupied by Gauls.’ 
For the proof of this point as a matter of grammar, 
consult Ramsay {Church in R. Emp. 486, St. Paul, 
210). The historical justification of the phrase, how¬ 
ever, given by Lightfoot, though true, is inadmissible 
here, being quite out of harmony with the style of Acts, 
and failing to explain why the writer shoifid have been 
at the pains to use a cumbrous expression that serves no 


purpose. 

Accepting the unity of the expression in Acts 166 , 
we may take it to be a ‘ general and comprehensive 
» c. ., « , description rather than as the exclusive 

.. denomination of any one particular dis- 

tian theory. trjct , (so Gifford in Exfos _ July . ?4 

p. 12). It denotes then the borderlands of Galatia and 
Phrygia. 4 This certainly gives a perfectly intelligible 
route to the apostle, from Antioch northwards as far 
perhaps as Nakoleia, u'here, being forbidden to cross 
into Bithynia, he turned westwards (Acts 16 7). 

The route from Antioch to Nakoleia, however, lay w ell within 
the borders of Asian Phrygia (since the boundaries of Asia 
fell E. of Troknades, Orkistos, and Amorion, according to 
Ramsay [Hist. Geogr. 172] and Wadd. [Pastes, 25]). The only 
road to which the description ‘ Phrygian and Galatian | is really 
applicable is the direct road from Iconium to Dorylaion {Eski 
Shelter), the modern araba route from Konia to Constantinople, 
lying many miles E. of that suggested by Gifford (cp Rams. 


1 See Holder, Altkcltischer Sprachschatz, s.v. ‘Galatia,' 
where most of them are given. 

2 ‘Pontus Galaticus,’ CIL 3, Suppl. 6818 ; ‘ Phrygia Galatica' 
in Acta Sand. 28th Sept., p. 563, as emended by Rams, {in urbe 
Antiockia Pis id ice ex regione Phrygia Galatica, where the 
MS has Galacia. See Stud. Bibl. 4 26). In C/G 3991, VaXaTiKr) 
enap\eta is the enlarged province (date of this inscr. = 54 A.D.). 

3 So also, and for the same reason, are Roman provincial 
titles used in 1 Pet. 1 1, which sums up all Asia Minor within the 
Taurus. See Rams. Chtirch in R. Emp. no ; Zahn, Emt. 1 124. 

4 Lightfoot seems to approximate to this view in his Colossi) 
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op. cit. 198). From ihe supposilion thai Paul diverged N. from 
Iconium, the natural inference is that the prohibition to speak 
in Asia was given at Iconium, or at Lystra, and that Paul did 
not go on to Antioch (though his intention had been to visit 
all lhe churches, Acts 15 36 : Kara no\iv ndtrav). 

In the second place, Lightfoot is certainly right in his 
remark { Coloss . 26 n.) that the boundaries of the pro¬ 
vince Galatia were drawn with precision. 

We must not lake our own ignorance of the details of the 
frontier line as indicating any uncertainly as to the actual limits 
of jurisdiction of the various governors. Even though such un¬ 
certainty might obtain in particular districts, the question still 
remains unanswered, why here alone the writer of Acts has 
been careful to insist upon the ambiguity, if such there was. 

Ramsay follows Lightfoot in the translation of Acts 
166 , rendering ‘the Phrygo-Galatic territory’ (so RY 
' the region of Phrygia and Galatia/ as against AV 
* Phrygia and the region of Galatia ’). He differs front 
him, however, in the explanation, holding that the 
various parts of the province were to some unknown 
extent distinct, and were termed x^P aL > Regiones. 1 
Two of these Regiones were traversed by Paul in Acts 
16 1-6 I823—viz., Galatic Phrygia and Galatic Lycaonia. 

The ‘ Phrygia!n] region ’ («l 'pvyia ^.; more fully 4 the Phrygia[n] 
and Galatic region/ tj •Ppvyia kcu PaAaTiKrj ^wpa, 35 i° Acts 
106 —Phrygia Galatica) was that part of Phrygia which be¬ 
longed to the province Galatia, containing the cities Antioch 
and Iconium (cp Acts 146 , where the E. boundary of the 
Phrygian part of lhe province is put between Iconium and 
Lystra). 

Just as SE. Phrygia lay in Galatia Provincia, whilst NW. 
Phrygia lay in the province of Asia (hence called ’Aaiavr] 4 >pvyia 
by Galen, 4312), so E. Lycaonia formed part of the kingdom of 
Antiochus (hence called Lycaonia Antiochiana , C/L 10 8660), 
whilst V/. Lycaonia lay in the province Galatia (and was prob¬ 
ably called Lycaonia Galatica: cp Pontus Gala tic us). It is 
obvious that these two sections of Lycaonia might also be spoken 
of respectively as the 1 region of Antiochus’ {’AvTio^eiaGr} \(l>pa ; 
so Ptol. v. 017) and the ‘Galatic region’ (PaXaroci? x^P a: 
Acts IS 23). 

In Acts 166 the Phrygo-Galatic district is given the 
full name ; but in ActslS23 it is simply called rj <frpvyia 
(X^pa.)', 2 in the latter passage the Lycaono-Galatic 
region, cf the cities Derbe and Lystra (Acts 146 ), is also 
mentioned, tinder the title TaXarLKi) X^P a - 

Ramsay further holds that Paul was ‘ actually in Asia' 
when the prohibition to preach reached him ( Church in 
R. EmpS '>> 75). 

Ramsay refuses therefore to understand the participle ‘ having 
been forbidden (xuiAufleVres) as giving lhe reason for the step 
described in the words* they went through the region of Phrygia 
and Galatia (SnjAfloy. . . \(opai>), arguing that the order of verbs 
is also the order in lime (id. 89); in short, that AV * and were 
forbidden ’ is correct (as though the Greek ran fiirjAflov . . . 
icai (Kio\.vOri<Tai>). This is not impossible, though harsh. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in his St. Paul , Ramsay follows 
Lightfoot ( Bibl. Ess. 237) in retaining the reading ( 6 uA 06 */tcs) 
of the inferior MSS, upon purely subjective grounds 3 that can 
have no weight against the authority of the great MSS. The 
aorist, 4 they went through ’ (&iyj\dov) must be read, and the 
participle 4 having been prevented ’ (/cwAufleVres) gives the reason, 
not so much for the action 4 they went through . . . region' 
(SiijAfloy . . . x^P al, \ as f° r l he suppressed verb implied in lhe 
emphasis put upon the expression 4 the Phrygiafn] and Galatic 
region ’ as opposed to 4 in Asia ’— 4 they made a tour of the 
Phrygo-Galatic region (only, and confined themselves to that), 
having been forbidden,’ etc. 4 

The point at which the prohibition was received is im¬ 
material, and is in no wise indicated, but is most 
naturally assumed to have been Antioch. 

In opposition to Ramsay, who, on grounds never fully ] 
explained, regards Acts 16 6-10 as 4 the most remarkable, ' 
the most emotional, and the most instructive paragraph 

1 An inscription given by Sterrett, Epig. Journey, n. 92, ! 

mentions an (KaTovrdpxrjv pey«in>dpiov, or centurion of the 
Pcglo in which Antioch lay, t.e., Phrygia Galatica. St. wrongly 
alters his copy to Aeyeuvapiov. In Sir. 568 17 Taavpi/oj, and 
Plol. v. 6 17, tj 'Aimo.yciatn?, the word x^P a 1S 10 supplied. 

2 So Ramsay, taking <Ppvyia as an adjective. It may be a 
noun and yet bear the same significance, for in inscriptions of 
Antioch the noun is often used = Galatic Phrygia, C/L 3 , Suppl. 

63 1 3 and 6819. 

3 Ramsay, St. Paul , 195, * The succession of participles suits 
so perfectly the strange and unique character, the hurry, and the 
deep-lying emotion of the passage . . . the unusual emotion de¬ 
manded the unusual expression.’ 

4 The explanation given by Askwith ( The Ep. to Gal. 34), 
who takes lhe participle predicalively, * they went through . . . 
forbidden/ seems to amount to the same thing. 
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in Acts’ ( Church in R. Emp. 484), we must call atten¬ 
tion to the hiatus between 5 iijX 0 ov and eXOdures. 

All mention of entry upon Asian Phrygia is omitted, together 
with the. reasons which led to such entry; for it is only by 
anticipation from the subsequent 4 they assayed to go into 
Bithynia ’ that such reason (i.e., the desire to evangelize 
P.ithynia) can be adduced. Seeing that at the outset no in¬ 
tention of opening up new ground was expressed by Paul (Acts 
1536; lhe implication seen by Ramsay in Acts 16 3 [Church in 
R. Emp. 75] is unjustifiable in the face of lhe words tov? ovras 
eV toL tottois cicetVoi?), we require some explanation of his going 
N. instead of retracing his steps, or descending to Altalia, as 
on the first journey (Acts 14 25).* (Cp, however, below, § 10 n.) 

I Further, we must not demand a too rigid parallelism 
in meaning between the phrases of Acts 166 and IS23. 
The North Galatian view makes them mean precisely the 
same thing, accounting for the difference in form by 
saying that the route was reversed on the third journey ; 
and Ramsay, but for different reasons, regards ’ Phrygia ’ 
(<$>pvyiav) of Acts 18 23 as equivalent to the whole ex¬ 
pression 4 the Phrygia[n] and Galatic region ’ (r. <bpvyia.v 
Kal VaXaTiKTjv x&P av ) Acts 166 . Actsl823, how¬ 
ever, should rather be brought into closer connection 
than is usually the case with the resumption of the nar¬ 
rative in Acts 19 1 after the digression about Apollos. 
The word 4 Phrygia’ (<t>pvylav) must be taken in Acts 
I823 in the sense natural and obvious in this passage, as 
a noun (cp Acts 2 10). It here indicates the //^//-Galatian 
part of Phrygia, the special region thereof being particu¬ 
larised as 4 the upper country 1 (to. avuirepiKa ptpr) of 
Acts 19 1) which, following Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 
94), we explain as the district traversed by the shorter 
hill-road by way of Seiblia and the Cayster Valley. In 
his most recent utterances Ramsay connects the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity into Eumeneia and this region 
with this passage (Cities a nd Bish. of Phrygia, 2502 715; 
cp Expos. ’95 a, p. 389). 

That ‘Phrygia’ in Acts 1823 is to be taken as including, or 
even solely signifying, Asian Phrygia is supported by the para- 
| phrase given by Asterius, bishop of Amaseia, in Pontus, about 
400 A.n. — fi€7TjA0ei/ o$v (K K opivdov irpos tt}*” twu IIu7<.£o>v \uipat'* 
tira tt]V AvKaoviav Kal Tas nrjs ‘kpvyias 7 roAeis KaraAafidiv, 

| KaKcldci' ttjv ’AcriW eTncrice^dp.evos, elra ttji' MaxeSoviav, icoivos 
rjv ttjs OLKOvp.evr)$ < 5 t 5 acr/caAo? (Patr. Gr., ed. Migne, xl., Horn. 8). 
The traditional confusion of the Syrian with the Pisidian 
Antioch does not justify Zahn (Pin/. 1 136) in setting this 
evidence aside as a mere false inference. The passage proves 
that Asterius interpreted 4 the Galatic region ’ (ttjv Va\aTiKrjv 
Xtopav) of Acts IS 23 as Lycaonia (against the N. Galatian hypo¬ 
thesis) ; but it also proves that he took •Ppvyiav to signify the 
country between the Galatic region and Asia (using the latter 
term in the narrower Byzantine sense). A possible re¬ 
joinder might be based upon the words 4 confirming all the 
disciples,’ in Acts IS 23—that, on the hypothesis expressed 
above, there could not have been any 4 disciples ’ in Asian 
Phrygia at the time of Paul’s passage through that region. Yet 
we must grant the probability of the expansion of the teaching 
from the Christian centres in Galatian Phrygia and Lycaonia, 
even as from Ephesus in Asia at a later date. Paul’s work would 
be wrongly conceived as that of a pioneer simply. \v. J. \\\ 

11 . Case for North Galatian Theory. 

The following paragraphs are devoted to a statement 
of the reasons which in the view of the writer compel 
adoption of the North Galatian theory. 

i. General case for North Galatian theory. —It may 
perhaps conduce to a dispassionate consideration of 
N rth ^ese ** ls pointed out at once that the 

J . ,. question is, after all, not one of first-rate 

4 moment. How comparatively subor- 

f* ' dinate in importance it is is illustrated 
general case. • , , . t . , 

0 even in the strange way in which it has 

severed allies and united opponents. 2 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
establishment of the South Galatian theory would mean 
the vindication of the thorough credibility of the whole 

1 So also Zahn ( Eini . 1 135) rightly protests against the in¬ 
variable but unjustifiable assumption that Bithynia was Paul’s 
goal from the moment that Asia was closed against him. 4 Der 
Absicht aber, nach B. vorzudringen, wird erst in dem Moment 
gedacht, wo P. nahe an der Grenze B. und zugleich an einem 
Punkt stand, wo eine andere Strasse nach Mysien abging.’ 

2 Thus we find conservative theologians like Zahn and 
ZQckler ranged on opposite sides, and similarly critical writers 
like Hausrath and Lipsius—Zahn and Hausrath supporting 
the South, and Z 5 ckler and Lipsius the North.Galatian theory'. 
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of Acts, or that to prove the North Galatian theory 
would be to discredit the book entirely. Only a few 
sections of Acts are involved. The rest of the book has 
to be tried by other tests (Acts, §§ 2 4-7 12-14 ; C P also 
such articles as Apollos, Barjesus, Cornelius, 
Christian, Community, Council, Simon Magus, 
Tiieudas). Nor can acceptance of the North Galatian 
theory be said to cast a reflection on the author of 
Acts that is excessively grave. He has not stated 
what is untrue; he has simply omitted to mention a 
subject at its proper place and touched upon it very 
slightly when he mentions it later—the subject, namely, 
of the founding of the Galatian churches. Much more 
serious (to confine ourselves to Galatia) is a shortcoming 
of a different kind—his total failure, namely, to mention 
another matter of which we learn from the epistle to 
the Galatians. The appearance of the Judaizers, their 
baleful influence, and Paul’s polemic against them con¬ 
stitute one of the most important chapters in the history 
of early Christianity, and yet Acts does not mention 
them at all. Still this charge does not depend on the 
acceptance of the North Galatian theory ; it is quite 
as serious from the point of view of the other. It is 
unnecessary, however, to anticipate here what will have 
to be said later (see § 19) ; we proceed accordingly to 
lay down a general basis for the discussion of the 
question which ought to be treated as purely historical. 

It is established beyond dispute that in Paul’s time 
the districts in which are situated Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antiochia Pisidia— i.e. , the cities visited 
by him on what is usually called his first missionary 
journey (Acts 13 f) —belonged to Galatia Provincia 
(see above, § 3), and that in official usage the word 
Galatia also included them. 1 

Derbe and Lystra lay in that part of Lycaonia which had been 
added to ihe province of Galatia ; Iconium and Antioch in the 
portion of Phrygia 2 which then belonged to the same province. 

Thus it becomes in a general way not impossible that 
the epistle to the Galatians may have been addressed to 
the churches of South or New Galatia. 

ii. Any churches in North Galatia ? —The possibility 
would be changed into certitude if Paul had founded 
no churches at all in North Galatia. In that case Acts 
166 IS23, the only places in Acts where mention is 
made of Galatia, would have to be understood of South 
Galatia, for churches in Galatia are presupposed in 18 23 
at least. 

Ramsay, the most recent and most cautious advocate 
of this theory in Great Britain, at the outset, and even 
Q Act* 16 * down to P* 77 / of the 3rd ed. of his 

IS 2 refer ^^ lurc ^ l > identified the 'cities’ traversed 

tolsouth ^ and accord ^ n & to ^ cts I64/. 

P , .. „ with the four we have mentioned—Derbe 
and Lystra (already visited in 16 1), 
Iconium (incidentally mentioned in 162), and Antioch 
(last named in 14 21). On this view he explained the 
‘And they went through ’ {ScrjXdov 8e) of 166 as 'geo¬ 
graphical recapitulation of the journey ’ through the 


1 See especially Pliny, HNv. 42 146 f.\ Ptol. v. 4 \\f. ; also 
Pliny, HN v. 2795 ; Tac. Ann. 13 35 156 , cp Hist. 29 ; cp 
Ramsay in St. bibl. et ecctes. 421-39, and Exp ., ’98^, p. 129 /. 
~Historical Commentary 071 Galatians , 318-320 (chap. 24 ). 

2 At that time Iconium belonged, more strictly, to Lycaonia. 
Acts 14 6, however, seems to represent Lycaonia as being first 
entered on the way from Iconium to Lystra. Ramsay, there¬ 
fore (Church, chap. 2 5), assumes that the author is here following 
the ancient popular usage in accordance with which Iconium 
belonged to Phrygia ; so in Xenophon (A nab. i. 2 19) and even 
down to the second century a.d. According to Ramsay (chap. 
2 3), Antioch in Paul’s time belonged to Phrygia, and ought to 
have been called ‘on the side of Pisidia' (17 rrpo? IIi<rt 5 ta), to 
distinguish it from a city of the same name on the Maeander, on 
the border of Phrygia and Caria. From this, he considers, came 
the abbreviation (Acts 13 14) ‘ Pisidian Antioch ’ (’Ai'rioxeia y 
Uta-iSia), whilst at a later date the conception Pisidia was so 
far extended that it included Antioch, and the reading of D, 
‘Antioch of Pisidia’ (’AvTiox^ta rfjs Ili<ri 5 tas) J> came m be 
appropriate. The non-Galatian portion of Lycaonia constituted 
the kingdom of king Antiochus ; the non-Galatian portion of 
Phrygia belonged to the province of Asia. 
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second pair of these four cities, Iconium and Antioch_ 

that is to say, through Galatian Phrygia. 

On the other hand, in an appendix to the same book, p. xiit, 
he finds in 10 4 J only the Lycaonian-Galatian churches, Derbe 
and Lystra, named in 10 1, together with the Syrian and Cilician, 
mentioned in 1641, and no longer saysof 106 that it recapitulates 
the journey, but that the journey * is resumed from Lystra ’— 
as from the last point which, according to the narrative, Paul 
and Silas had reached. In agreement with this, in St. Paul, 
chap. 8 1 (180 /.), he expressly controverts the interpretalion of 
10 2 according to which Paul had already reached Iconium by 
way of Lystra. 

In both views of the matter, however, Ramsay takes 
* the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region ' {ttjp <Ppvytav ral 
Pa \arcKT]v x • ) to niean the regio — i.e. , the portion of the 
province which by its ancient popular name is Phrygian, 
but by its new official designation is Galatian. Thus he 
takes * and ' (teal) as — sive, and * Phrygia' as adjectival, 
just as ‘Galatic’ is. In I823, according to Church W, 
chap. 5 , n. 1 (p. 90), ‘the same territory' is intended 
as in 166 ; all that we have is a ‘variation in form' 
(or ‘in order’) — ‘the Galatic region and Phrygia' 

( t. TaXariKTjP %. feat <t>pvylap )—and this is ‘ correct and 
excellent, if " Phrygia ” here is a noun.’ 

For further elucidation Ramsay refers to p. 93. 
There, however, we find him expressing another view, 
namely, that in IS 23 are included not only Iconium 
and Antioch but also Derbe and Lystra. ‘ If the writer 
wished to carry out this complicated phraseology he 
would have had to say : Lycaono-Galatic and Phrygo- 
Galatic. He avoids the difficulty by using the simple 
phrase: the Galatic country.’ ‘The Galatic region’ 
thus, according to Ramsay, here includes the Lycaonian 
and the Phrygian portion of the province of Galatia. 
This is implied, also, in the expression immediately 
following the words quoted above : ‘ after traversing 
which, Paul would reach Asian Phrygia.’ On this view, 
accordingly, ‘Phrygia’ in IS23 denotes, not (as in 166 ) 
the portion of Phrygia belonging to the province of 
Galatia, but that which belonged to the province of Asia. 

In the appendix (p. xiit) Ramsay expresses a third view 
—that in IS23 ‘Galatic region’ is only ‘Lycaonia 
Galatica, whilst "Phrygia” is Phrygia Galatica. ’ 1 

Further, as regards the prohibition to preach in Asia 
— i.e., according to Ramsay, in the province of Asia— 
Ramsay’s former view {Church^, 75 ; also app. p. xiit) 
was that Paul had already received it in Antiochia 
Pisidia. In the Expos., '95a, p. 392, and in Church f 4 >, 
75, however, he maintains that it came to him only 
after he had already entered the province of Asia. In 
either view, however, this ‘ being prevented’ (KwXvdevres) 
comes in point of time after ‘ they went through ’ (5t?}\- 
dov )—what Ramsay holds to be linguistically possible 
(dirjXdov KO)XvdevT€S — bir}XQQv ral €K(i)Xijd7}aap = 8i€X- 
66vt€s eKcSXbd'rjaav ; Church , chap. 4 ad tin. , p. 89 in 
3rd and 4th editions, in 4th ed. also 485 f. ; St. 
Paul, chap. 94, n. 2). At the same time, he declares 
{Expos. ’95<z, p. 393, n. 1 ; Church ( 4 J, 486) his South 
Galatian theory to be ■ perfectly consistent with taking 
KcoXvdevTes [" being prevented”] as giving the reason 
for SirjXOov ["went through”].’ It is hard to perceive 
how this can be ; but, in any case, as has been noted 
above (§ 7), Ramsay has changed his position, inas¬ 
much as now {St. Paul , ch. 9 i [p. 195/.]), along with 
Lightfoot {Bibl. Ess. 237 f .), he follows the ‘ inferior 
manuscripts ’ (reading * And having traversed . . . 
having been forbidden . . . having come over against 
Mysia, they attempted, etc.’; similarly AV ; diCXddvres 
88 .. . kcjXv08pt€s . . . 8X66pt€s Kara ttjp ’Mvtrlap 
eireipa^ov, etc.). This reading of TR ‘ suits the South 
Galatian theory admirably ’ ; but the reason he gives 
for preferring it is purely subjective (see above, col. 

1 Similarly St. Paul y chap. 546 (pp. 104, 111 _/.); Stud. bibl. et 
eccles. 4 56; Church^), 482 /. and 90*, whilst p. 93, word for 
word agreeing with Church ( 3 ), follows the second view. And 
in St. Paul , chap. 9 4, n 1 (p. 210 fl) ; Stud. bibl. et eccles. l.c. ; 
Church ( 4 ), 90*483 ; Gat. introd., § ip, p. 209, he holds ‘ Phrygia ’ 
(typvytav) in 18 23 to be an adjective. See below, § 13. He 
has not changed his view of 166 . 
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1595, n * 3 )- Considerations of this kind do not admit 
of argument ; but it may be said that the MSS HLP 
which support the reading have no weight. 

With regard to the correct reading ‘they went through, 

. . . being prevented’ (dtijXdou . . . KOjXvdbvre $), it 
has to be maintained that the participle 


10. No; to 
North Galatia. 


must contain, if not something ante¬ 
cedent to ' they went ’ (diTjXdov), at 
least something synchronous with it, in no case a thing 
subsequent to it, if all the rules of grammar and all 
sure understanding of language are not to be given up. 

Synchronism is what is denoted by the aorist participle (for 
example) in 1 24, where it precedes the verb, and in 17 26, where 
it follows it; 1 2335 and even 25 13 must be similarly taken if 
the text is to be accepted (WH conjecture some primitive 
error, and prefer with cursives, Vg., etc., the fut. aanacrofievot). 
In 166 , however, ‘being prevented ’ (x<uAv 0 eVTes) could be con¬ 
ceived to refer to something synchronous with ‘ they went ’ 
(6itjA0ov) only if Asia (’Aaia) could be taken to denote the same 
country as * the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region * (>j via xal 
raAariACTj X“P a )* In point of fact, however, only Phrygia 
can be taken to mean a portion of Asia, and that only in one 
case—viz., when ‘Asia’ is understood as meaning the entire 
province of that name ; yet Galatia, whether taken as desig¬ 
nating a district of country or as the name of a province, is 
in any case distinct from Asia. 


Thus ' being prevented ’ {KwXvOtvre s) must be held 
to have been antecedent to ' they went ’ (diijXdou). 
Again, as Ramsay himself assumes, the prohibition 
to preach in Asia cannot naturally be supposed to 
have been made until Paul had entered Asia, or (at 
least) was on the point of doing so. From Lystra, 
where we left him (162 [-5] ), it is impossible to pass 
directly into Asia (the nearest portion of which would 
be Asian Phrygia) ; Asia could be entered only after 
traversing Galatian Phrygia (Iconium and Antioch). 
This region, accordingly, must have been passed 
through before the occurrence of the * preventing ’ 
(KwXveadat). Now, if a journey through this same 
Galatian Phrygia (as Ramsay understands the geo¬ 
graphical name) is indicated in the text as having 
followed the ‘preventing,’ the journey in question can 
only have consisted in a renewed visit to the churches ; 
which had just been left. If this were what the author 
really meant, he would expose himself to a charge of 
very great carelessness for not having been more ex¬ 
plicit ; but if he did not know that a return was involved, 
an accusation of geographical confusion would become 
inevitable. Moreover, it would be contrary to the 
whole practice of Paul (see e.g ., 16 7 /.), because he 
had been prohibited from preaching in a given district, 
to give up all search for a new field for his activities, 
and consent to have his mission brought to a stand in 
a country which he had just left as being already suffi¬ 
ciently provided for.- 

Thus, we must take * the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region ’ 
(ttjv typvyiav Kal VaXaTiicty x^P av ) to mean something 


1 So also in Gal. 3 19, where Ramsay (Exf , ’98 b, p. 333 f = 
Gal. 381 [ch. 38 ]) wrongly lakes BiarayeU 5 t’ ayyeAtov, ‘ ordained 
through angels,’ as something following 6 vofios irpoa-eTeOr }— 

* the law was added *—in point of time. 

2 This improbable supposition seems to be the inevitable 
result even of the attempt made above in § 7. If the pro¬ 
hibition to preach in Asia (Acts 166 ) constitutes the reason, 
not for the journey of Paul and Silas through the Galatian 
portion of Phrygia (and thus through Iconium and Antiochia 
Pisidia), but for a fact which the reader is left to infer from 
the explanation given, viz., that ‘they confined themselves to 
this region,’ then they must either have remained in Antioch, 
which according to § 7 they had already reached, or they 
must have retraced their steps.. Moreover, we fail to find 
that any such additional fact is suggested by the simple 
statement ‘And they went through,’ etc. ( 5 it}A 0 ov Be, k. t.A.), 
or that when supplied it harmonises with the subsequent 
context. According to v. 7 Paul and Silas did not confine 
themselves to the Phrygo- Galatian territory, but advanced 
farther to the N. Thus in very deed we have a ‘hiatus’;— 
not, however, between 1 they went through ' ( 5 itjA 0 ov, v. 6) and 

* [Then] they went ’ (eA 0 ovre?, v. 7), two expressions which, on 
the view we are about to develop, hang excellently well to¬ 
gether, but between the (supplied) notion that Paul and Silas 
were restricted to Phrygo-Galatia, and the actual continued 
journey to the N. (cAflovre?, etc.). The ‘hiatus’ is obviated as 
soon as the supplement is taken away. 
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else than Galatian Phrygia (or otherwise Galatian 
Lycaonia). In that case, however, the only remaining 
alternative is to take * Galatic region ' as meaning Old 
Galatia. * Phrygia ’ can then be that portion of Galatian 
Phrygia which—if we assume the prohibition to preach 
in Asia to have been received in Galatian Phrygia— 
Paul and Silas had not yet traversed, but had to tra¬ 
verse in order to reach North Galatia : or it can be 
Asian Phrygia, if they thought they could reach North 
Galatia by this route more easily, or if they had already 
entered Asian Phrygia before the prohibition came. 
That this last is what had actually occurred is now 
assumed, as already mentioned, by Ramsay himself; 
and that it was only the preaching in Asia that was 
interdicted, not the travelling through it, is excellently 
argued by himself from the fact that in 16 7, at Bithynia, 
mention of the prohibition to travel through it is ex¬ 
pressly added. 

It is objected that North Galatia is very difficult of 
access to travellers. Broadly, however, this cannot be 

__ ,, . granted if we look at the roads 

11. Paul s route ~ 

. w ,, which are shown in Ramsay s own 

i* . map. 1 That Judaizers in particular 

a a ia ’ were able to find their way thither 

easily enough is shown by the fact that Jewish 
names occur in as many as five inscriptions of 
Old [North] Galatia (C/G34045 4074 4088 4092; add 
4087 with Ramsay, Gal., introd., § 15, p. 169, and 
REJ IO77 [’85]). The only point for consideration 
is as to whether Paul and Silas could have found a 
tolerable route into North Galatia frorp their last halt¬ 
ing-place before 166 . If, as Ramsay will have it, this 
halting-place was Antiochia Pisidia, the direct route 
northwards lay over the Sultan Dagh. If this range 
could not be crossed, it was possible to go round it, 
either eastward through Galatian Phrygia or westward 
through Asian Phrygia. The only remaining geographi¬ 
cal difficulty is as to how they could subsequently get 
out of North Galatia Kara t^v M vaiav (16 7). Whether 
we take this to mean * over against Mysia ’ (cp 2?7), or 
* in the neighbourhood of Mysia,’ is immaterial; in 
either case, a point is intended from which it would be 
possible to go to Bithynia also. Such a point is best 
found in Asian Phrygia. 

Although North Galatia is the last region mentioned as tra¬ 
versed before 16 7, we are not precluded from supposing that, after 
passing through some part of Phrygia into North Galatia, Paul 
and Silas actually made their way front North Galatia into the 
northern part of Asian Phrygia. Ramsay assumes that the 
journey from 166 to I67 must have been due N. through Asian 
Phrygia. Thus, North Galatia would be excluded because 
not named. This assumption, however, is not compelled by the 
text. Even on Ramsay’s interpretation of 166 as referring to 
Galatian Phrygia, the journey through one district is omitted in 
Acts—that, namely, through Asian Phrygia—unless ‘ being pre¬ 
vented ’ (xwAvfieVre?) is to be taken as subsequent to ‘ they went ’ 
($nr}A 0 ov). . At this point, in fact, the narrative is curl ; and 
assuredly it admits of being filled up in the sense indicated above 
quite as readily as in that advocated by Ramsay. 

In I823 the text is explicit in favour of the assumption 
that Paul’s route was directed to North Galatia and lay 
through Cappadocia, in other words, somewhat as 
follows :—via Arabissos, Kokussos, Arasaxa, Matiane, 
Archelais, Parnassos, and then Ancyra, Germa, 
Pessinus. 

Had Paul gone through Cilicia to South Galatia, he would 
certainly have strengthened the Cilician churches also; and this 
would have been mentioned, as in 1641, all the more because in 
18 23 stress is laid upon ‘in order’ (/ca0e£r}?). That is further a 
reason why we should not think of this third journey (if North 


1 The only route by which Ephesus, it may be remarked, can 
be reached from Ancyra, the capital of Old [North] Galatia, is a 
circuitous route, leading first to the north-westward almost as 
far as to the Black Sea (crossing the river Sangarius, NE of 
Nicaea in Bithynia) and then turning southward to Koliaion; 
and yet (Ramsay, Exp., ’98*1, p. 413 =Gal. 254 [chap. 6]) between 
the two cities there was such ‘abundant (or ‘easy’) com¬ 
munication’ as ‘leaves it,’ in Ramsay’s opinion,* unexplained 
why Paul’s news [of the Galatians' change of altitude referred 
to in Gal. 16] was so sudden and so completely disastrous,' even 
if one ‘places Galatians as early as possible in the Ephesian 
residence ’ of Paul. 
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Galatia is regarded as its goal) as having, nevertheless, been 
taken (as the second had been) through Cilicia and South 
Galatia (cp § 17). In that case, moreover, the idea conveyed 
by ‘ Galatic region ' (raAaTt/crj \^P a ) would become unclear. 


According to what has just been said, the Phrygia of 
18 23 will be not the Galatian but the Asian Phrygia, 
as the route from N. Galatia to Ephesus (191) lay 
through the latter, not through the former (see above, 
§11, note, and § 7, end). In 166 also we must under¬ 
stand the Asian Phrygia, not the Galatian, a question 
which up to this point of the enquiry has been left open 
(cp, further, § 15, end). The successive journeys, 

then, are to be figured thus: according to 166, Paul 
had already come from South Galatia westwards 
as far as to Asia (for what we are to understand, 
more exactly, by this, see below, §§ 14/), or at 
least to the neighbourhood of Asia; then, in con¬ 
sequence of the prohibition to preach there, he directed 
his steps in a north-easterly direction, and reached 
North [Old] Galatia through Asian Phrygia, 


If it be felt, with Ramsay, that North Galatia had too unim¬ 
portant a place in the movement of the world to deserve to be 
chosen by Paul as a mission field, it always remains open to us 
to suppose his objective to have been East Bithynia, that he 
tarried in North Galatia on the way only on account of illness, 
and that as soon as he had recovered sufficiently he made for 
West Bithynia. 

According to 1823, on the other hand, if we do not 
neglect the changed order of the words, he travelled 
from the E. through Cappadocia into North Galatia in 
the first instance, and afterwards into Asian Phrygia 
and thence to Ephesus. 

Linguistically also the North Galatian theory thus 
offers three great advantages. First, it enables us to 
12 Linguistic inter P ret 'Galatic region’ (I’aAart^ 
advantages of “ * th P as , sa S es c ° n . sisteat !>' ■ 

North Galatian 50 al “ 1 hr >| la white, 

theorv according to Ramsay s second view 
(referred to above ; see § 9), both 
expressions and, according to his third view, ' Galatic 
region,’ have to be taken in I823 in a sense different 
from that which they bear in 166 . Secondly, it does 
justice to the changed order in which the words occur, 
which Ramsay certainly does not. Lastly, on this 
view the association of the two geographical names 
becomes correct, whilst in 1823 alike according to the 
second and according to the third view of Ramsay, we 
have the anomaly that the first member of the pair is 
designated by the name of the province of which it 
forms a part, whilst the second is designated by its 
own special name without any indication of the province 
to which it belongs. 


On Ramsay’s second interpretation, according to which the 
two districts belong to separate provinces, uniformity would 
have demanded that both provinces should be named — the 
Galatic and the Asian region (though, indeed, this would not 
tell which region of each of the provinces is intended). The 
confusion of the text of Acts 18 23 would be the more incredible 
because the second member would denote the Phrygian region 
without more precise designation, whilst the first member also 
contains, as Ramsay holds, a Phrygian region—namely, that 
belonging to the province of Galatia. 

According to Ramsay’s third view both members belong to the 
same province—Galatia. On that hypothesis it becomes all the 
more inconceivable that the first member (Galatian Lycaonia) 
should be called simply ‘the Galatian region,’as if the second 
(Galatian Phrygia) were not equally a Galatian region. As on 
Ramsay’s second view we should have expected to read * the 
Galatian and the Asian region,’ so, on his third, uniformity 
would demand ‘ the Lycaonian and the Phrygian region ’ 
(supply, * of the province of Galatia ’). 

Ramsay now says {St. Paul , chap. 546) that in 
Lycaonia ‘Galatic region’ (FaXa tlkt) X&P a ) without 
qualification was a current expression used to distin¬ 
guish the Galatian Lycaonia from that region of 
Lycaonia which belonged to king Antiochus. If this 
be so, we have in this member of the phrase not an 
official but a quite local expression. How, then, could 
any writer have coupled with this as a second member, 
by the use of a common article, another expression 
which has no local usage to justify it ? 

Who could be expected to understand even this second 
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expression correctly? According to Ramsay—^/. Paul repre¬ 
sents his third view—only Galatian Phrygia is intended ; but 
the author says ‘ Phrygia ’ without qualification. Moreover, 
who could be expected to understand the first expression? In 
Phrygia also one could equally well use the phrase ‘Galatic 
region ’ (BaAem/dj xtopa), without qualification, to distinguish 
Galatian Phrygia from Asian Phrygia. In fact, Ramsay himself 
(ChurcM 4 ), 4827c) adds : ‘ When persons at a distance dis¬ 
tinguished the two parts [viz., of Lycaonia], they of course sub¬ 
stituted [‘Lycaonia’] AvKaovia for [‘region ’] vtopa, designating 
them as Lycaonia Antiochiana and Lycaonia Galatica.’ This is 
exactly what the author of Acts does not do. 

In a word, we have here three pieces of carelessness 
which Ramsay ought not to have attributed to an 
author whom he ranks as a historian with Thucydides 
{St. Paul, p. 3 f. ). On the North Galatian theory the 
meaning of * Galatic region ’ (FaXa tlktj x^'P a ) is clear 
without any knowledge of local phraseology. 

Ramsay ( Church, 79-81, 9of, Exp., ’98 b, pp. 126-128 
= Gal. 314-316 [chap. 23]) maintains that for North 
13 In suite Galatia *° rrn ‘ Galatia ’ (FaXcma) is 
of ‘'raXaTiicfi alwa y s use d. ancl urges the adjectival 
, , ^ form * Galatic ’ as proving that a region 

X,wpa. added to Galatia only at a later date is 
intended. As an analogy he cites Pont us Galaticus. 
In this case, however, the indication that the district 
did not originally belong to Galatia lies not in the 
adjective but in the substantive {Pontus) ; and the 
case will not be changed even if, for the sake of 
brevity, the substantive is dropped, for the reader 
would still have supplied the word Pontus. The 

substantive ‘region’ (%c ’epa), also, Ramsay considers 
to be against the interpretation ‘Old Galatian,’ and 
to point to a new district recently added ; and the 
position is supported ( Church W, 483) by the newly- 
adopted rendering of ‘Phrygia’ {Qpvyla) in 1823 as 
an adjective, inasmuch as hereby, besides the Ly¬ 
caonian, the Phrygian district which had been newly 
added to Galatia is designated as ‘ region ’ (xwpa). 
But in Mk. 1 5 ‘the Judoea region ’ {ij ’lovdala X^P a ) is 
quite the same as ‘Judaea’ (77 5 Jovdaia ) in the parallel 
Mt. 35. In truth, it is quite arbitrary to assume, as 
Ramsay does, that region (xwp a ) must necessarily be 
the Greek equivalent for regio in the sense of an officially 
delimited division of a province. If * region ’ {x&pa) in a 
non-official sense means simply ‘district,’ then 'Galatic 
region ’ (FaXarix?7 X^P a ) will naturally mean the district 
inhabited by Galatians properly so-called— i.e., ‘Old’ 
[North] Galatia. Nor would this meaning be excluded 
even if ‘region ' {x^pa) were to be taken in the official sense. 

There is, however, absolutely nothing remarkable in 
the author’s employment of the non-official language. 
He does it, for example, also in Lk.28 826 1513-15 
1912 Acts IO39 2620 (cp Jn. 1154). In so doing he 
follow’s the usage of the LXX {i) X^P a T ^ v XaAdaUav, 
Gen. 1128 31 Nch. 97; twp ’A aavpioiv, Is. 2713: tQ>v 
Toi^cuW, Is. 1917; Iv x^PQ AiyvTTTiojv, Is. 1919; 
AlytiiTTov, Is. 192o; els yr\v ~ 7 )eip els x^P ai/ EScopt, 
Gen. 32 3 [4] [xwp a thus = 777: just as in 11 2831 777 
and x^P a are parallel]). This use of language de¬ 
prives of all force Ramsay’s question {Exp., 'g 2 >b, p. 126 
— Gal. 314 [ch. 23]) : ‘ Why should Luke alone employ 
everywhere a different name for the country, diverging 
from the universal usage of Greek and Latin writers, 
and also from his master Paul ? ’ Lk. 's use of ‘ region ’ 
(X^pa) shows that he is employing not (in a strict sense) 
a name but a periphrasis as in Acts 10 39 2620 (xcJpa ttjs 
TouScdas). Perhaps the purpose of the periphrasis is 
to suggest the participation of the inhabitants in the 
events recorded (cp col. 1604, n. 3). It may even be 
conjectured that Lk. uses ‘region’ (xwpa) in the non¬ 
official sense in all the other passages also (Acts 1349 
[as in Lk. 1514], Acts 1220 Lk. 31), perhaps also in Acts 
81, although the plural (x&pcu) can also mean the 
country districts as contrasted with the town, as in Lk. 
2121. As for the divergence from the practice of 

Paul in particular, since that apostle would certainly 
have found such a periphrasis inappropriate in passages 
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so formal as Gal. I2 1 Cor. lGi (2 Tim. 4 io), we are 
unable to find in these few passages any proof that he 
never expressed himself otherwise. On the other hand, 
we cannot share Ramsay’s presupposition that the 
author of Acts was a companion of Paul and painfully 
followed his manner of expressing himself except in 
cases where he could follow a usage that had a Greek 
rather than a Roman flavour {see next col., note 2, end). 

Ramsay insists that, on account of the common 
article, the words 'the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region’ 

14. And of the Ka ‘ r ° W r: x T v) 

common article m 166 must denote a single tcrntor y* 
which must thus have lain in South 


Galatia. This cannot be conceded, if only because 
'and’ (/cat) in the sense of ‘or’ (sire) can never be 
the rule, but only at most a rare exception. 1 

Ramsay himself has withdrawn this contention by his further 
elaboration of his argument in the Expos., ’95 b, pp. 26-40. 
There he says rightly, that the writer of Acts regards two 
substantives, when he takes them together under one article, 
as a unity only in a certain sense — namely, as a pair. He denies 
the applicability of this rule to 106, not because in this passage 
we are dealing with adjectives, not substantives, but only 
because the two, if regarded as different countries, would belong 
to different provinces (‘Phrygia’ [«i>pvyta], he says rightly, on 
this view — that is, on the North Galatian theory — must be the 
part pertaining to the province of Asia), and because, accordingly, 
preaching had been prohibited in Phrygia but not in Galatia. 

Even if this distinction had to be made, there was 
nothing in it to prevent the writer, in so summary a 
narrative, from including both districts under one 
article. 2 To do so became still easier as he employed 
the common substantive ‘region,’ x^P a 0* * s best, with 
Ramsay, to take * Phrygia’ [<l>pvyia] in 16 6, as well as 
in 18 23, as an adjective). 3 

Apart from this, there is another answer to Ramsay’s 
objection. If by Phrygia (following one of the two 
possibilities mentioned above, § 10, end) we are to 
understand the remaining portion of Galatian Phrygia 
which Paul and Silas had still to traverse before enter¬ 


ing North Galatia, the prohibition to preach applies to 
this just as little as to the ‘Galatic region’ ( VclXcltikt] 
X&pa). Or, if Asian Phrygia is intended — the con¬ 
clusion come to under § 1 r — and by Asia not the entire 
province of Asia but only ‘ in the popular sense ’ 1 the 
/Egean coast lands ’ without Phrygia (§ 15 ; cp Ramsay, 
Church , chap. 82), the prohibition to preach applies 
to Phrygia as little as to the ’ Galatic region ' and the 
two quite accurately constitute a pair. 

It would not, it is true, be permissible to take 1 Asia ’ 
in this popular sense if the view held by Ramsay — 
Offi . . formerly at least [Church, 82) — were eor- 
* , 1 rect: the view, namely, that the narrative 

usage no p au ]> s t raV els — all of them, not merely 
the ' we portions—under Paul s influence 
invariably uses the geographical expressions that were 
capable of more than one meaning in the official Roman 
sense, and that Luke, the author of the narrative, is 
distinguished by this from the usage of Acts elsewhere, 
which in 2 g/. (where Phrygia is mentioned along with 

1 Ramsay even supports this rendering (St. Paul, ch. 94, n. 1, 
p. 210 /.) by Acts 139—* Saul, who also [is] Paul,’—SaGAo? 6 teal 
llaGAo? —as if ‘also’ and ‘or’ were the same (cp Winer’s 
Gramm.P) § 18, n. 6; in Moulton’s translation of the earlier 
edition, 133). Hardly less bold is the rule which he lays down 
in Si. Paul , l.c. : ‘ when a list is given in Greek, the items of 
which are designated by adjectives with the same noun, 
the regular order is to use the noun with the first 
alone ’ ; and in Church ( 4 ), 486 : ‘ when two separate things, desig¬ 
nated by the same noun accompanied by different adjectives, 
are coupled together, the proper order is to express the noun 
with the first adjective and to leave it to be understood with the 
second.’ He has himself found it necessary to recognise excep¬ 
tions in Strabo ( Churchi 4 >, 486D. 

2 Ramsay ( Expos ., ’95^, pp. 29-33) does not venture to allege 
that in Acts two districts can be grouped under a common 
article only when they are politically connected ; he is con¬ 
strained to add that this may happen also if they constitute a 
unity for the purpose of the mission. Even this, however, 
hardly holds good in 15 3, and certainly not in 19 21 or in—what 
he himself recognises as an exception — 27 5. 

3 Ramsay is mistaken in supposing that the adjectival char¬ 
acter of ‘ Phrygia ’ (<I>puyta) is an argument against the North 
Galatian theory. 
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Asia), and perhaps also in 69, follows the popular use. 
Even at this earlier date, however, Ramsay found himself 
forced to concede that, in the case of lconium, Lk. 
follows the popular usage (see above, col. 1597, n. 2). 
As Ramsay now completely identifies the author of the 
entire book of Acts with the author of the journey- 
narrative [St. Paul , ch. 17 1), he is all the less justified in 
attributing to the latter in 166 a conception of ‘Asia’ 
different from that in 29. 1 Moreover, the critical view 
of Acts regards both passages as due to the author of 
the complete work, the * we ’ source not beginning till 
I69. Thus that ‘Asia’ is used in the popular sense in 
166 becomes probable, because it is so used undoubtedly 
in 29 and the remaining passages in Acts admit of 
either interpretation. 2 

Here, then, we can now say still more precisely than 
in § 11 that Paul, proceeding from South Galatia 
(Lystra, etc. 16 1-5) westwards, had already reached 
Asia (in the narrower sense) or at least its neighbour¬ 
hood ( 166 ^); % that, on account of the prohibition to 
preach there, he directed his steps ( 166 a) towards the 
NE., and founded, first, in Asian Phrygia, those 
churches which we find him visiting anew in 18 23, and 
afterwards those in North Galatia. 3 As for the word 
Phrygia, it must unquestionably be used in the popular 
sense, for the word has no different official sense what¬ 
ever. The word thus includes in point of language the 
whole of the former territory of Phrygia, and it is only 
as a matter of fact that the meaning is limited to the 
Asian portion (see above, §11). 

Apart, however, from the question whether Lk. ad- 

16. Or in Paul hered exactl >' to the usa g e of Paul - 
it is quite unpermissive to say of 

Paul that he invariably confined himself to the official 
usage. 4 

1 Ramsay believes it possible from his point of view to main¬ 
tain so much at least—that Luke, as long as he was under the 
influence of Paul, and thus while he was writing out his memoirs 
of the journey, followed the official usage, and only afterwards 
adopted the popular. Such a change would in itself be remark¬ 
able enough. Moreover, see § 16. 

2 See the enumeration of them given elsewhere (Asia, col. 339 
end, col. 340 end). In Stud. hill, et ecclcs. (443.46) Ramsay 
withdraws his concession of a popular use of the word Asia in a 
sense less extended than as denoting the province, because other 
writers of the same period use ‘ Asia ’ only of the entire quarter 
of the globe if not of the province. But an author who, as in 
Acts 29^, names Phrygia alongside of Asia unquestionably 
does employ ‘ Asia ’ in a narrower sense than as denoting the 
province of this name ; and the fact remains, even if this usage 
is not followed by other writers. Against the restriction of the 
meaning to Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and smaller districts—in 
short, the /Egean coast lands — Ramsay, Stud. Bill. 4 30^, 
urges that it did not come in till after the division of the province 
in 295 a.d. The point, however, is not whether exactl)’ these 
districts are what is meant, but merely that Phrygia is not 
included along with them. On Ramsay’s own showing 
(Church , chap. 8 2) this was so also when the province of Asia was 
constituted in 133 B.c. ; and the narrower use of ‘ Asia ' (without 
Phrygia), which unquestionably occurs in Acts 2 9, may be a 
survival from that time. As for the name Galatia, the fact 
of its not occurring in Acts 13 /. might seem to make against its 
being used in Acts in the official sense. The objection would 
apply with double force on Ramsay’s assumption that when 
Luke mentions a certain district in which Paul proposes to 
make a missionary tour, he always names it by its comprehensive 
and official name before particularising (A-r/., ’95^, 35-40). The 
assumption, however, cannot be maintained. Ramsay himself 
in one place (St. Paul , ch. 5 i, p. 91) limits the assumption by 
the insertion of the word ‘usually,’ but he afterwards (ib. 
ch. 9 1, p. 196) leaves it unqualified (‘ wherever’). Apart from 
the notices of entrances upon new missionary fields, Ramsay 
attributes the employment of the official phraseology to Luke 
in other places also (ch. 61, no. 3, p. 13S./C and ch. 11 4, p. 
253^)* On the other hand, in Exp., ’98 0, p. 126 = Gal. chap. 
23 , P- 3 X 5 » h e accentuates the opposite view : 1 it has been shown 
in page after page of my St. Paul that Luke follows the Greek 
popular and colloquial usage, as it was current among the more 
educated half of society in the cities of the Aegean land 1 (cp 
§ 13, end). 

8 We assume, with Ramsay, that in Acts 16 6 and in other 
(though not, as Ramsay holds, in all) places in Acts the ‘ going 
through ’ (Stepxeo-dai) was accompanied with missionary preach¬ 
ing. See Asia, col. 340, n. 1. Compare also the conjecture 
regarding ‘ region ’ (x<*>pa) above, § 13 (col. 1602, end). 

4 So Ramsay, Church , chap. 82, St. Paul , chap. C 1, no. 3, 
p. 135^ ; Exp., ’98 b, pp. 29-32 125,/T = Gal. chap. 14 , pp. 275- 
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The assertion may possibly hold good for 2 Cor. 11 9, if, as 
Ramsay ( Exp., ’95^, p. 38) tells us, Philippi did not belong to 
Macedonia in popular parlance, for 2 Cor. Il 8/i certainly re¬ 
lates to the same events as Phil. 4 \$f. Besides this instance, 
there is yet one other—curiously enough, unnoticed by Ramsay 
—which favours his view. Galilee and Samaria became incor¬ 
porated with Jud<ea as a single territory under Roman rule— 
according to Josephus, Ant. x ix. 9 2 B/ii. 11 6, after the 
death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 12 23) in 44 a.d., but accord¬ 
ing to Tacitus (Ann. 12 54) after the deposition of Ventidius 
Cumanus in 52 a.d. (Schiir. GJV 1 476/i, ET 2 172^). That the 
official name of this territory was Judaea we have evidence 
going as far back as 69 a.d. (Tac. Hist. 25). It can hardly be 
doubted, therefore, that the name had been already given to 
it in 44 a.d. (or 52 a.d.). If, now, we are at liberty to assume 
the existence of Christian churches in Galilee we may be sure 
that Paul did not intend to exclude them when he wrote 
1 Thess. 214 Gal. 1 22. As, nevertheless, he mentions only 
Judaea, he appears to be following the official phraseology. 1 

All the other passages adduced by Ramsay, on the 
other hand, prove nothing. 

Jndcea is named by Paul in 2 Cor. 1 16, Rom. !5 3i also; but 
here only the narrower meaning need be understood. 

Where, apart from 2 Cor. 11 9, he names Macedonia (1 Thess. 
1 7 /. 4 10, 1 Cor. 165, 2 Cor. 1 16 213 7581, Rom. 15 26, and 
also Phil. 4 15) the apostle may be using the word quite as well 
in its popular as in its official sense. 

So also with the Syria and Cilicia of Gal. 1 21. The order 
in which they are named here is not in accordance with that in 
Acts 9 30 11 25 /., which brings Paul from Jerusalem first to 
Cilicia, and then to Syria. Ramsay seeks to remove the dis¬ 
crepancy by showing that at that time Syria and Cilicia were 
united as a single province but had not received a common 
name. But should Paul ever have found it necessary to 
enumerate them in an order which was not that of his actual 
route, this necessity could only have arisen from the existence 
of a fixed and unvarying usus loqaendi such as we have for 
example in the case of prornncia Bithynia et Pontus. Ramsay 
himself, however, has to confess that in the present instance he 
has not been able to find any proof of such a fixed, usage. All 
that he can adduce is a collocation of three names (Exp., ’98 b, 
p. 31 /. — Gal. ch. 14 , p. 277 f. ; Stud. bibl. et eccl. 424) in 
accordance with which he. designates the province on his own 
map in St. Paul ‘ proviucia Syria et Cilicia et Phoenice’; but 
this he takes so little seriously that in the same work (St. Paul 
ch. 8 1, p. 181) he says ‘Cilicia was part of Syria.’ But that 
Paul is thinking of Syria and Cilicia as a geographical unity is 
rendered positively improbable by his repetition of the article 
(tt}s Svpia? /cat ttjs KtAi/cta?). 2 

Where Paul then mentions Asia (1 Cor. 16 19 2 Cor. 1 8) and 
Achaia (1 Thess. 1 7 f. 2 Cor. 11 9 2 11 10 Rom. 13 26), the 
popular sense is quite as possible as the official. Indeed, if it is 
accepted as a fact (so, for example, by Ramsay) that Paul made 
some converts to Christianity in Athens (Acts 17 33^), whilst yet 
we find him calling the Corinthian Stephanas (1 Cor. 1 16 16 15) his 
first convert in Achaia, he here uses Achaia in its popular sense, 
which, as Ramsay tells us (Exp., ’95^, p. 38), did not include 
Athens (see Achaia). If Rom. 15 19 is assumed to be genuine 
and Tit. 3 12 to have reference to it, Paul here uses Illyricum 
in a wider sense, which includes the whole coast of Epirus as 
far as to Actium, where the Epirotic Nicopolis lay. Epirus 
never was part of Illyria. From 40 B.c. onwards they did not 
even touch each other; the southern border of Illyria was much 
farther N., passing through Scodra and Lissus on the Drilon. 
There are many other cities named Nicopolis, but not one of 
them in any district visited, so far as we know, by Paul. Ramsay 
does not express himself upon 1 Cor. 16 15 and Tit. 3 12 ; but on 
the other hand he notes that in Rom. 15 19 Paul uses the Roman 
form ‘Illyricum’ whilst the Greeks used Illyrikos only as an 
adjective, the substantive being Illyris (Exp., ’98 b, p. 30 —Gal. 
chap. 14 , p. 27b/.). .This, however, tells us nothing as to the 
geographical denotation of the expression. 3 Further (Exp. and 


278, chap. 23 , p. 314; also Zahn (Einl. in das NT, §11, n. 
4), who, however, although a supporter of the South Galatian 
theory, traverses every other contention of Ramsay’s dealt with 
above in §§ 9-15 (so far as they are to be found in Church; St. 
Paul he had not yet seen). 

1 This of course will not hold good if we follow the chronology 
(based on Tacitus)adopted by O. \io\\.zmz.nn(NTliche Zeitgesch. 
128-130) and Harnack (Gesch. d. altchr. Lit. ii. [ = Chronol. ] 
1233-239)* for in this case both epistles belong to a date earlier 
than the introduction of the official nomenclature. 

2 The omission of the second article, though adopted by 
Ramsay as the right reading, is supported only by n* among the 
uncials. 

3 To a like category belongs Ramsay’s assertion (Exp., ’98 b, 
p. 135 — Gal. chap. 25 , p. 321) that Paul.of set purpose calls the 
Philippians Philippesioi (Phil. 4 15), which ‘is the Greek repre¬ 
sentative of the Latin Philippensis, according to a rule familiar 
to archeologists ... he avoids the Greek ethnic, which was 
4>tAi7T7r«vs or ^lAiTTTnji'os. He would not address the inhabitants 
of a Roman colony by a Greek name, but only by the Latin 
name written in Greek form.’ Elsewhere (/. 0/ Theol. Stud. 
1 116 [’99]).he says still more definitely: ‘the suffix -ijVio? was 
only used in Greek to reproduce Latin names.’ But—does not 
Homer call the Ithacans T 0 a/oj<noi (Od. 2 25 and often) ? Biihler 
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Gal., as above) he lays emphasis on the point that in 2 Tim. 4 10 
Paul designates as Dalmatia the province which in Rom. 15 19 he 
had called Illyrikon in agreement, he thinks, with the change in 
the name of Illyria which had actually happened in the closing 
years of the apostle’s life, Dalmatia having previously denoted 
only the southern portion of that province. It is, however, a 
mere hegging of the question to assume that the Dalmatia of 
2 Tim. 4 10 covers the same area as the Illyria of Rom. 15 19. 
Dalmatia in Timothy could quite as easily mean that part of 
Illyria which in popular speech had retained its old name. 


17. ‘All the 
disciples' no 
disproof of 
North Galatia, 


Further, it is not legitimate to argue for Paul’s adop¬ 
tion of the official phraseology from the fact that he 
nowhere employs geographical expressions which have 
only a popular but no official meaning ; before doing 
so, it would be necessary to produce passages in which 
Paul-had occasion to use such expressions, and yet 
avoided doing so. Lastly, that Paul must have followed 
the official usage on account of the manner in which 
his missionary activity connected itself with the official 
capitals (Exp ., ’95^, p. 35 /., and often) is a mere theory 
that proves nothing. 

Moreover, even if Paul did invariably follow the 
official practice, the conclusion so often based upon 
this—viz., that Paul must by Galatia have meant South 
Galatia—would still be quite illegitimate. As if North 
Galatia did not equally belong to the province of 
Galatia ! Thus, if we assume the word Galatia to be 
used in its official sense, it becomes only a possibility, 
not a necessity, that our epistle was addressed to South 
Galatians. 

In I823 Paul ‘ stablishes all the disciples.' As there 
were disciples in South Galatia, it has been thought by 
some that we must interpret only in 
this sense ‘ the Galatic region (tt]v 
raXaTiKfy X^P au ) traversed by him 
along with Phrygia, and that North 
Galatia must be excluded. To escape 
the second necessity, some have assumed the course of 
the journey to have been as in 166 —first through 
South Galatia and afterwards through North Galatia 
(against this see, further, § 11 above). Neither assump¬ 
tion is at all compelled by the text. ‘All’ (irai/ras) 
must be meant to be limited by the route stated to 
have been taken. One who travels through Galatia 
(and Phrygia) can stablish only the disciples whom he 
finds there—in other words, if South Galatia is meant, 
only the South Galatians—if North Galatia, only those 
of the N. The possibility of the existence of the 
latter is not excluded by the fact that there were 
disciples in South Galatia. ‘In order’ (Kade^rjs) in 
like manner means only that Paul visited successively 
each church which lay on his route, not that he visited 
every place in Asia Minor where there were disciples. 

It may be the case that in wide districts of North 
Galatia nothing but Celtic was spoken, and that 
travelling in the interior—especially 
for an invalid (Gal. 413) — was very 
arduous. Lightfoot’s assumption, 
journey, however, that Paul carried his mission 
throughout the whole of North Galatia is as gratuitous 
as it is embarrassing. Ramsay’s disinclination towards 
the North Galatian theory is in large measure due to 
the fact that he looks at it only in the,form presented 
by Lightfoot. In reality, it is sufficient to suppose that 
during his illness, or during his convalescence, Paul 
founded a few churches, none of them very far apart. 


18. Nor diffi¬ 
culties of the 


(Das griech. Secundarsuffix -njs 40 [Gott., ’58]), besides a 
large number of other adjectives in this termination, has collected 
fifteen which are derived from proper names—among them 
names of various Greek places—in which a derivation from the 
Latin -ensis is quite improbable. ’YjSAijonos occurs in documents 
in Demosthenes, ’Ajca/oj<rios in Callimachus (circa 260 B.C.). 
Nor are they all derivatives from words ending in or -a, such 
as Tflaxrj or "Y/ 3 Aa. Not to mention any but words that are un¬ 
questionably early, from pre-Roman times : ’Axa/c^o-to? comes 
from ’A/ca/co? (like /SpoT7}<rios, therefore, in Hesiod, and apo-njo-to? 
in Aratus, circa 270 B.c.), and TiTap^o-ios is, in Iliad, 2751, a 
river descending from Mount Ttrapiov, in Hesiod, Shield, 181, 
and in Apollonius of Rhodes (circa 250 b.c.), a man from the 
same district. Cp also Kiihner, Ausf. Gramm, d. griech. 
Sprache, § 334, n. 2. 
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and all situated in the W. of North Galatia, where 
acquaintance with Greek, as far as Pessinus and Germa 
are concerned, is conceded even by Ramsay ( Church , 
chap. 61, no. 6). Nor, in this case, need the Galatian 
mission have taken up such an excessive amount of 
time as to embarrass the chronology of the journeys of 
Paul, as Ramsay supposes ( Church , 84-86;. 1 

Even granting that our first notice of a bishop (and so of a 
Christian church) in these regions is as late as 325 A.n., whilst 
for Ancyra, more to the eastward, on the other hand, it is as 
much as some thirty years earlier, we have in this no sufficient 
justification for saying, as Ramsay does (St. bibl. et ecci. 4 19), 
that ‘the only form of the North Galatian theory that is not 
a historical absurdity is Lightfoot’s, who held that Paul’s 
Galatian churches were in the great cities, especially Ancyra.' 


The limitation of the old Galatian missionary field 
indicated above deprives of much of its weight the 
N fh °bj ect i° n l hat the founding of the North 
* 0r e Galatian Churches is not recorded in 

fil IPTIPP 

of Acts Acts * Ramsay repeatedly declares their 
existence to be for him incredible for the 
reason that, had they existed, he could no longer hold 
Acts to be a work produced within the first century by 
a companion of Patti ( Church , chap. 8, and pp. 5983 
86 f. , etc.). On the claim for Acts thus presupposed by 
Ramsay, see Acts, §§ 2, 4-7, 12-14. As far as the 
silence of Acts as to the founding of the North Galatian 
churches is concerned, it may be pointed out that the 
same book says practically nothing about the founding 
of the churches in Cilicia, and absolutely nothing about 
those of Colossne and Rome, or about Paul’s journey to 
Corinth, which we infer from 2 Cor. 2 i 12i4 1221 - 132 . 
Still more noteworthy is its absolute suppression of the 
very name of Titus on account of the bitter controversy 
that had been waged over him (Gal. 23). The same 
consideration must have determined the author to 
recall as little as possible the memory of the Galatian 
churches within which there had been such violent 
disputes. Not till 18 23, and even then only incidentally, 
does he allude to their existence. 

iii. NT references suit North Galatia best. —If it is 
to be held as proven that Paul did found churches in 
North Galatia, the point which we have now to deter¬ 
mine is whether the references in the NT, and especially 
in Galatians, suit North or South Galatia better. That 
both portions of the province are meant equally is 
inadmissible. According to Gal. 413-15, the occasion 
of their founding must have been the same for all the 
Galatian churches. 

Nothing decisive is made out when it is proved that 
passages in Galatians which would be appropriate to 
North Galatia are suitable also to the 


20. Indecisive 
arguments. 


South. (a) Had Paul actually cir¬ 
cumcised Timothy and delivered the 
decree of the apostles (Acts I63/. ; but see Acts, § 7, 
and Council, § 10), enabling the Judaizers to cite a 
case of self-contradiction in view of his preaching of 
freedom from the law (Ramsay, St. Paul , chap. 82, Exp. , 
’98 b , pp. 17-20 193/! = Gal. [chap. 8] pp. 256-260, [chap. 27 ] 
pp. 324-326; but on Gal. 5 n 1 10, see next article, §§ 10 
and 13, n.), the fact could have been proclaimed quite 
as easily in North as in South Galatia, (b) Star gods, 
which are meant by the (rroixcia in 439 (EV, Ele¬ 
ments, q.v., § 2), were worshipped not only in 
Antiochia Pisidia (where moon-worship is proved to 
have existed); and castration and stigmatisation (if 
5 12 617 do really refer to the practice of these in 
pagan worships) also were widely spread. ( c ) Gal. 
328 is regarded by Ramsay ( Church , 43) as an 
‘ allusion' to the readers ‘ as Greeks ... for purpose 
of courtesy.' This also would be equally appropriate 
for North Galatia. Besides, the statement can be 
intended quite generally, without any 1 allusion ’ at all. 


1 This divergence from Lightfoot’s view is therefore not, as 
might perhaps at first appear, a half retractation of the North 
Galatian theory and an approximation to the South Galatian. 
It is simply a better formulating of the North Galatian, which 
avoids the difficulties needlessly introduced by Lightfoot. 
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(d) Paul can conceivably have been received as an ‘ angel 
of God' (&yye\os Oeou) ( 4 14) on other occasions besides 
that of his deification at Lystra (Actsl 4 n-i 8 ), to which 
Ramsay [Church, chap. 6r, no. 9 ; St. Paul , chap. 58 j 
refers the passage, (e) Ramsay argues ( Church , chap. 
62) that if in the Pauline Epistles the South Galatians are 
alluded to only in 2 Tim. 3 ii, and not in Galatians and 
1 Cor. 16 1, Acts must be regarded as unhistorical when 
it speaks of his conspicuous love for them ; yet that an 
erroneous representation of the kind could not have 
arisen in the second century, in which those churches 
had no importance whatever. Very possibly, however, 
Paul may have written epistles to the South Galatians 
which we no longer possess. An epistle to the Lao- 
diceans has perhaps been lost (Col. 4 16); certainly one 
to Corinth has (1 Cor. 5911). The apostle may in any 
case be supposed to have loved the North Galatians 
also, as far, at least, as to write an epistle to them if it 
was they who stood in danger of drifting away from the 
true Gospel. 

Another argument for the South Galatian address of 
21 Inherit t ^ le Epistle 15 f° un d by Ramsay in the 
anee etc * ^ an S ua g e used by Paul regarding in- 
* * heritance and other matters. 


1. The laws of inheritance according to Ramsay .— 

(a) When the Gentiles who follow Abraham in his faith are 
called his sons (Gal. 3 7), this, Ramsay holds, has its explanation 
in the conception that they are heirs of his faith. This con¬ 
ception, he goes on to say, rests upon a law of inheritance 
according to which only sons (real or adoptive), not daughters 
or strangers, can inherit, so that, conversely also, all heirs can 
be called sons. Such was indeed the ancient Roman law of 
inheritance. In Paul’s time, however, it was by Roman law 
open to a man to make any one his heir without adopting him 
as a son. On the other hand, the ancient Roman idea held 
good in the Greek law, and this according to Ramsay's con¬ 
jecture had ‘certainly’ been introduced into South Galatia 
under Alexander the Great and the Seleucid® (334-189 b.c.) 
long before it came under the Roman rule, and had continued 
to be the law under that rule while in North Galatia the 
Romans had introduced their contemporary law at once in 
place of that of the Celts {Exp., ’98 b, pp. 203-6 290-94 = Gal. 
[chaps. 31 35] pp. 337-344, 37°-375>- 

(b) Further, according to the contemporary law of Rome, a will 
remained secret during the lifetime of the testator, came into 
force only at his death, and until his death could always be 
changed by the testator. In Ramsay’s view, the opposite is the 
case with the will (Siaflrjxrj) of Gal. 31517, and therefore, he 
thinks, it is a will in the Greek sense that Paul has in his mind. 
Such a will was from the first ‘open and public, immediately 
effective, and irrevocable,’ ‘it must be deposited either in 
original or in a properly certified copy in the Record Office ’ of 
the city, ‘and the officials there were bound to satisfy them¬ 
selves that it was a properly valid document before they ac¬ 
cepted it ; if there was an earlier will, the later must not be 
accepted unless it was found not to interfere with the preceding 
one ’; and so it continued to be in South Galatia down to the 
apostle’s time, whatever the changes, greater or smaller, it may 
have passed through elsewhere ( Exp., ’98 b, pp. 299-303 326-9 
435 -Gal. [chaps. 33 34 39 ] pp. 349-355 364-368 384). 

(c) Lastly, in Roman law, a son under age remains till his 
fourteenth year under a tutor, and till his twenty-fifth under a 
curator. The tutors, Ramsay takes it, answer to the ‘ guardians 
(ejnVpo 7 roi), the curators to the ‘ stewards' (oixovopoi) of Gal. 42 . 
He discovers, however, this difference — that according to 
Roman law the father can nominate by will only the tutor, not 
also the curator, of his son. Greek law here presents no analogy; 
it seems to know only ‘ guardians ’ (e7riVpo7roi), not ‘ stewards ’ 
(oiKovoftoi). On the other hand, Ramsay finds a full analogy 
to what we meet with in Galatians in the ‘ Syro-Roman,’ or as 
he prefers to call it ‘Graeco-Syrian,’ ‘law-book’ of the fifth 
century a.d., edited by Bruns and Sachau in 1880. Here the 
father nominates by will not only the future * guardian ’ (errirpoiros) 
but also the future curator of his son. Ramsay holds that this 
law dates from the time of the Seleucidm, and had force in South 
Galatia before that of Rome. When in Syria the Roman law 
likewise became influential, ‘the name curator was substituted,’ 
in the Syrian law-book referred to, ‘ for oikonomos ,’ while the 
word epitroposy written, however, in Syriac letters, was retained 
(Exp., ’98 b, pp. 439-441 = £<*/. [chap. 41 ] pp. 391-393). 

2. Are the facts established ?—The present writer is 
not in a position to bring to a test these various state¬ 
ments in all their details. It has to be observed, how¬ 
ever, not only that many of them are pure conjectures, 
but also that what they allege regarding Greek law is 
in the most essential points at variance with what we 
know as Attic law, or indeed as Greek law generally. 
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(a) Schulin, 1 Beauchet, 2 as also Thalheim, 3 find in an author 
as early as Isaeus (circa 370 b.c.) that in Athens a man was at 
liberty to make any one his heir without adopting him ; and 
Lipsius (in Meier-Schoemann, Attischer Process, 2 590f.) and 
Mitteis (Reichsrecht u. Volksrecht , 341) accept this as holding 
good everywhere for the third century b.c., since the testa¬ 
ments of the philosophers as preserved to us by Diogenes 
Laertius certainly are not restricted to the Attic field alone. 
The wills of Greek settlers recently discovered in the Faiyum in 
like manner reveal a similar state of the law (Mahaffy, * On the 
Flinders Petrie papyri' in Cunningham Mem. Roy. Ir. Acad. 
no. 8, ’91, Introd. p. 41). This last is the only instance noted by 
Ramsay; but he does not regard it as having any bearing on 
South Galatia ; he holds it to be a * rapid development ’ extending 
to Greek wills only in the case of the soldiers in question who 
in Egypt were separated from their families. But it is not only un¬ 
proven, it is quite improbable, that Paul and the South Galatians 
should have remained entirely unaffected by this development 
which had been going on in Athens and elsewhere for three or 
four centuries, and that they should have gone on taking it for 
granted as a matter of course that no one could inherit except 
an actual or an adopted son. The Syrian law-book also does 
not show any continuance of what Ramsay calls the Greek law, 
for it allows the testator to name as his heirs his wife or his 
illegitimate children alongside of his legitimate children (London 
Text, §§ 36, 63, pp. 12, 19). 

( b ) In Attic law, not only written wills in most cases were 
sealed and deposited without disclosure of their contents, 
and opened only after the death of the testator (Diog. Laert. 
v. 2 14, § 57 ; Aristoph. Wasps, 583-90; Isaeus, 627 7 1; Bekker, 
Char. I. sc. 9) hut they could also be demanded back by the 
testator in order to be destroyed or declared in the presence of 
witnesses to be no longer valid (Isaeus, 630-32; Meier- 
Schoemann, 2 596/.; Thalheim, § 10; Schulin, pp. 7-9; 
Beauchet, 3668-672). The passages referred to also supply 
the proof that a will did not of necessity require to be deposited 
with a magistrate, that it could equally well be entrusted to a 
private person, or, for greater security, to several private persons. 4 
This effectually disposes of the theory that there was an official 
inspection of the contents of a will. In fact, even in the 
Faiyum, where a public Record Office has recently been brought 
to light, Mahaffy (op. cit. Introd. p. 41) assures us that ‘ the 
entry of these private documents on the records of some public 
office is not accompanied by any supervision, any official 
countersigning of each as inspected and approved by the State.’ 

For Ramsay, however, the most important thing is the 
irrevocability of a will. None of the scholars we have cited 
know anything of this. Schulin (ut supr.'), wholdeals, not with 
Attic wills only, hut with all Greek wills accessible to him, 
never mentions it; indeed the opposite is taken to be self- 
evident, and both Schulin (2: /. 49) and Beauchet (2 22) affirm 
that, so far as Athens is concerned, even a will containing an 
adoption could at any. time be recalled though an adoption 
completed during the lifetime of the adoptive father was irre¬ 
vocable. Nor can Ramsay call the Syrian law-book to his 
aid.; on this point it follows the Roman view, according to 
which an earlier will is annulled by a later (London Text, 45, 
p. 15).. Here Ramsay in fact relies exclusively on the wills 
found in the Faiyum. These, however, by no means prove 
what he requires. He adduces only this, that on them 
‘is often contained the provision that the testator is free to 
alter or invalidate.’ (Exp., ’98^, p. 329 = Gal. chap. 34, p. 366 f.), 
from which. he infers ■* the customary presumption that the 
diaihekc is irrevocable.’ But the customary presumption has 
no legally binding force, otherwise it would not be possible for 
wills to be revoked ; and Ramsay himself says (Gal. 366): * I 
confess that several high English authorities on Greek wills in 
Egypt, when consulted privately, expressed the opinion that 
these wills were revocable at the testator's desire’; though he 
adds : ‘but they have not satisfied me that the evidence justifies 
that opinion earlier than the Roman time and Roman influence.’ 
In the interests of Ramsay’s argument, to have been able to 
adduce a. single instance in which Greek differed from Roman 
law in this respect would have been much more valuable than 
any number of conjectures; in point of fact, so far as we have 
been able to discover, it is not possible, in the Greek sphere, 
to point to any area, however limited, within which prevailed 
that irrevocability which Ramsay (Gal. 351) without qualification 
speaks.of as ‘ a characteristic feature of Greek law.’ His assump¬ 
tion might be explicable if we could venture to suppose that in 
bringing into such intimate connection the ideas of will-making 
and adoption (e.g., Exp., ’98 b, p. 301, ‘the appointment of an 
heir was the adoption of a son,' and, conversely, Gal. 351, 

‘ the adoption was the will-making ’) he held all wills to be 
irrevocable because, adoption by a person while still alive was 
irrevocable ; but this would be a daring supposition. Moreover 

1 Dasgriech. Test., Basel, 1882, pp. 29-33. 

2 Histoire du droit privi de la republique Athinienne 3 
(’97)691-697. 

3 In Herrmann, Lehrb . d. griech. Antt .( 4 ) ii. \ = Rechts- 
alterthiimer (’95), p. 72, n. 3. 

4 Dareste, Bull, de Corresp. Hellen., 1882, pp. 241-245, on 
whom Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. 2 368 /. and Gal. 355, 
relies, produces inscriptional evidence for the existence of a 

ublic archive in more than thirty cities, chiefly in Asia Minor, 

ut of the depositing of a deed of adoption in only one, of the 
depositing of a will in none. 
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we know that at Gortyna in Crete (see Gortyna inscr. 11 10 pfl) 
even an adoption inter vivos , such as we have been speaking of, 
could be revoked, and the Arabic and Armenian versions of the 
Syrian law-book already referred to are in remarkable agree¬ 
ment with this (102 [ror], p. 109, 140; Mitteis, 214./). The 
Egyptian wills have been cited by Ramsay so vaguely that it is 
impossible to verify them in detail, and moreover many of them 
still remain unpublished. The present writer is unahle to say 
where it was that the customary presumption, against which 
the. testators guard themselves, held good. Perhaps their 
saving clause has no reference to any actual law. According 
to Mahaffy (Introd. p. 39), in them often ‘a son is mentioned as 
sole heir.’ When the revocability of the testament is spoken of 
it is conceivable that we have another instance, similar to that 
just cited, in which it is the obvious that is said. 

(c) If ockovo/j. 05 in Paul’s time, and even as far back as the time 
of the Seleucidae (so Ramsay, Exp., ’98 b, p. 441 — Gal. chap. 41, p. 
393), corresponded to the Latin curator,^ why is it that in the Syrian 
law-book the Latin is substituted for oi/co vop.o<; only, and not for 
t7UTpo7ros also ? Why does the Roman jurist Modestinus in his 
Greek treatise de Excusationibus (3rd cent, a.d.) also write 
exur/jon-os, but in Greek letters Kovodrup (Lex 1, Dig. de con- 
firmando tutore vel curatore 26 3, in Corp. Jur. Civ., edd. Kruger 
and Mommsen, 1 336^, also 340 a 352 a, and often)? Ramsay 
has not observed that Mitteis (p. 217 /.') adopts the view of 
Bruns, the co-editor of the Syrian law-book and himself a lawyer, 
and confirms it by additional examples, that ‘ the formal dis¬ 
tinction drawn by the Romans between tutela and extra was 
not rightly understood by the Orientals.’ Bruns says (p. 184/I), 
and certainly with justice : ‘ the ancient Greeks had only one 
kind of tutelage and therefore had only one word—en-iTporros— 
to express it. This word the later Greeks restricted to the mean¬ 
ing of tutor, and they introduced alongside of it the word 
Kouparajp.' Indeed, when weight is laid upon the Egyptian 
papyri, it ought to be observed that alongside of ejrtrporros they 
employ as a second word to designate male tutors, not oiKOvofios 
but <f)povTi(mjs (Aegypt. Urkxinden aus . . . Berlin: griech. 
Urkunden, no. 352 9 420 5 427 9 27^, C P 447 18 A 21 [2nd cent. 
a.d.], and often). Mitteis (pp. 156, 217) in speaking of a 
Peloponnesian inscription of the second century a.d. (cp Lebas 
et Waddington, Voyage Archeologique, 2 2, no. 243a [p. 515] 1 . 60) 
in which the representative of a woman describes himself as her 
<ppovTiarrr)s /cat Kvpios, remarks without further note : ‘ <ppov- 
Tto-njs is the translation of the Latin curator.' In the Egyptian 
documents cited above, (ftpovTLO-Trjs, and, still more, /cvptos, are 
the usual designations for the guardian of a woman. 

3. Are the legal conceptions applicable to Galatians ? — 
(a) Even were Ramsay’s identification of sons and heirs 
justifiable, there would not be any fitness in the assump¬ 
tion that the Gentile followers of Abraham in his faith 
are regarded as heirs of his faith. Ramsay says (Exp., 
’98 b, p. 203 = Gal. chap. 31 , p. 337): ‘the idea that 
they . . . are sons of Abraham . . . would certainly 
be understood by the Galatians as referring to the legal 
process called adoption, vtoOeala.’ Now Paul indeed 
expressly uses this word in speaking of their adoption 
(Gal. 45) ; but this adoption makes them sons of God. 
He cannot at the same moment have intended to make 
out that they were by adoption sons of Abraham. On 
the contrary, their designation as ‘ sons of Abraham 1 is to 
be regarded as a mere Hebraism. ‘ Sons of the Prophets ’ 
(2 K. 23 Am. 7 14 etc., see Son) are those who adhere to, 
or follow, the prophets. It is precisely in this sense that 
we read in Rom. 4 12 of the believing gentiles that they 
1 walk in the steps of the faith of our father Abraham 
which he had in uncircumcision. ‘ In the same way we 
are dealing only with a Hebrew idea when Paul in 
Rom. 4 nf. 16-18 speaks of Abraham as their father. 
Ramsay’s conjecture (Exp. , '98^, p. 294/. = Gal. chap. 31 
p. 342 f.) that Paul uses this particular expression with a 
reference to the more comprehensive sense of the word 
paler (somewhat like protector), which is frequent in 
Latin, is quite away from the point. 

(b) Even where it is possible to show that in some case a will 
comprising an adoption had been held to be irrevocable it would not 
be legitimate to assume that by the word Siadrjicri, employed without 
qualification in Gal. 31517, Paul and the Galatians understood 
a special kind of will—that, namely, associated with the adoption 
of a son ; still less is it legitimate when it is remembered that 
in the case before us there can be no thought of adoption, Christ, 
God’s own son (Rom. 832), being the sole heir. But if, as we 
contend, the apostle and his readers must have taken the word 
in its general sense, there is still less proof forthcoming for 
Ramsay’s thesis that they must have held wills to be irrevoc¬ 
able. True, Ramsay says (Exp., ’98 b, p. 301 — Gal. chap. 33 , 
p. 351) : 1 We think of a will as secret and inoperative during 
the lifetime of the testator, as revocable by him at pleasure, and 
as executed by him only with a view to his own death. A will of 
that kind could have no application to God, and no such analogy 
could have been used by Paul.' These words can hardly be 
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understood otherwise than as meaning that what Paul had in 
his mind was adoption by a person still alive. Hut this is 
absolutely excluded ; SiafbJxTj in the language of the law as that 
had been long established in Paul’s lime never means anything 
else than a will made with reference to death (the sense of 
‘ covenant' does not come into consideration here). It is of 
course true that the analogy to a man who makes arrange¬ 
ments with his death in view halts somewhat when applied to 
God ; but that Paul does so apply it is unquestionable. 

Thus another view of Gal. 3151719, which has the 
support of many scholars, though not taken into account 
by Ramsay, becomes all the more inevitable. When it 
is said (3 15) that ‘no man maketh void or addeth to’ 
a man’s testament, the testator himself is not to be 
regarded as included in the proposition. He himself 
might perhaps have it in his power to change it. Only, 
this possibility does not come into account in the case 
under consideration. For in the apostle’s view it is not 
God but the angels who are regarded as authors of the 
Mosaic law, which announces a change of the divine 
purpose—compared to a testament—given in the 
promise to Abraham. Of the angels he assumes that 
their action was on their own responsibility, not at the 
command of God. On this interpretation, the question 
whether it is with Greek or with Roman law that we are 
dealing, does not arise. In every system of law it holds 
good that an outsider cannot alter another man’s will. 

(c ) As for Gal. 4.2, the plural ‘ guardians and stewards ’ 
(^TriTpSirovs teal oIkov 6 /jlovs) makes it very improbable 
from the outset that the apostle is thinking of the son 
as being subject to the * guardians ’ during one part of 
his minority and to the ‘ stewards ' during another 
part only; for the law speaks, as is but natural, in the 
singular, of one tutor and one curator. If, however, 
Paul is thinking of both tutors and curators as dis¬ 
charging their office simultaneously it becomes impossible 
to detect his exact legal meaning. Equally impossible 
is it to do so if, as is not improbable, he is thinking of 
the father of the heir as still living. It must be re¬ 
membered that in the figure the father is God. In 
31517 he is compelled to think of God as dead; but 
not in 4 if. 

{d) Even if we grant, however, for the sake of argument, 
the possibility that Paul’s manner of expressing himself 
in Galatians is in agreement with Greek law, what has 
been proved? Only that Paul himself was acquainted 
with this law, not by any means that his readers also 
were. Or has the apostle in other matters paid such 
careful regard to the circumstances of his readers? 
The Galatians were all, or nearly all, Gentile Christians 
(see next article, §11) and yet he writes in a way that 
includes them also with reference to the Mosaic law, 

‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law’ (313); 

* we were kept in ward under the law ... so that the 
law hath been our tutor,’ etc. (3 23-25), and ‘Christ 
redeemed them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons ’(4 s). The church of Corinth 
in like manner was, practically, entirely Gentile ; yet 
Paul writes (1 Cor. 10 1), ‘our fathers were all under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea,’ etc. In the 
case of a writer who is so careless to guard his language 
on obvious and important points, it is futile to single 
out individual phrases, assume them to have been 
carefully chosen with reference to the special environment 
of the readers and on these to base far-reaching con¬ 
clusions as to where that environment was (as, e.g ., 
Ramsay does in Gal. chap. 35 , p. 374). 

The same remark applies to the proof of a South Galatian 
address which Ramsay finds in the ‘ tutor ’ {ira iSaywyos) of 324/ 
on the ground that there were no slaves of this kind in North 
Galatia, or again in 328 because in South Galatia the women 
enjoyed greater independence than elsewhere {Exp., ’98 b, pp. 
433 * 436 , 438 f = Gal. chap. 39 yC, pp. 381-385 389-391), and other 
proofs of the same nature. 

It is probable that in Acts 20 4 we have an enumera¬ 
tion of the representatives of churches who had been 

22 . Acts 20 4. a PP ointed as men of trust, in accord¬ 
ance with 2 Cor. 818-23, to see to the 
due conveyance of the proceeds of the great collection I 
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to Jerusalem. Among these, whilst we find two South 
Galatians — Gaius and Timothy — no North Galatian is 
mentioned ; and from this it has been supposed that in 
1 Cor. 161 South Galatia must be meant. The list, 
however, is not complete. It has no representatives of 
Corinth and Philippi, 1 and names of North Galatians 
can equally well have been omitted. Above all, it 
would have been quite irrational to carry moneys from 
South Galatia to Jerusalem by way of Macedonia 2 and 
run all the risks (2 Cor. 11 26) of such a journey. More¬ 
over, Timothy was the constant companion of Paul, and 
in like manner Gaius also will have been a member of 
the company on other accounts than that of the col¬ 
lection. 

1 Cor. 16 1 comes into consideration for the reason 
that Paul presumably used ‘ Galatia ’ in Galatians in the 

23 . 1 Cor 16 1 ? ame sense ^ here - Now, 1 Cor. I 61 

is held to refer to South Galatia, 
because it is deemed improbable that Paul did not 
invite the South Galatians also to take a part in the 
great love-offering of the Gentile churches. But he may 
very well have invited them even if 1 Cor. 16 1 refers to 
North Galatia. Paul here says only that he has ap¬ 
pointed a particular manner of making the collection in 
Galatia. It is open to us to suppose that he has not as 
yet had occasion to do this for South Galatia also, or 
that another method had already been adopted there. 

In Galatians Paul makes no reference to the journey 
to Jerusalem mentioned in Acts 18 22. From this is 

24 . Acts 18 22 drawn the inference that the epistle 
unnoticed in niust bavc been addresscd to South 

Galatians. ? alati ; % becausc ' , as , , is shown by 
the former [time] (t 6 Trpbrepov) in 
Gal. 4 13, Paul must have already visited the readers 
twice before the despatch of the epistle. These two 
visits can perhaps, if one is wilting to be satisfied with 
the meagrest possible evidence, be held to be proved 
for South Galatia from Acts 13 i 4 - 142 o and 14 21-23; 
or, the first visit from Acts 13i 4 -142 3 and the second 
from Acts 16 1-5 ; as far as North Galatia is concerned 
they are not to be found till 166 and 1823. That, how¬ 
ever, the journey of 1822^ may very well have occurred 
and yet not be mentioned in Galatians, see Council 
of Jerusalem, § 1 c . 

In Gal. 2i-io Paul speaks of the Council of Jerusalem 
as hitherto unknown to the Galatians. This also has 

25 . * Council ’ s, ?££ ested the inference that Paul’s second 
unknown to visit to the rcaders must have occurred 
Galatians. before the council—in other words, that 
it is related in Acts 1421-23, and so must 
have been made to South Galatia. On the other hand, 
even if the Council of Jerusalem had already been held, 
Paul surely had every motive for keeping back as long 
as possible from newly-converted Gentile Christians all 
knowledge of the existence of misunderstandings of the 
kind. His principle was to feed such churches with 
milk, and to set forth Christ plainly before their eyes 
(1 Cor. 32 Gal. 3 i). At his second visit he had, it is 
true, found the churches already to some extent under 
the influence of Judaism (19,* said before,’ 7 rpoeip^KapLev, 
53, ‘again,’ tt&Xlv) ; but the ‘I marvel’ (da.vp.dfa) of 
16 shows that he had left them in the honest-belief that 
he had been successful in counteracting this danger. 

1 As the Corinthians had only shortly before brought against 
Paul the charge that he was applying the collection to his own 
purposes (2 Cor. 12 16-18), it would have been inconceivably im¬ 
prudent on his part to take upon himself the responsibility for 
due conveyance of the Corinthian contribution (so Ramsay, St. 
Paul , chap. 132 ), even had he been asked to do so. In point of 
fact, the apostle had very clearly expressed, in 2 Cor. 820 yC, 
the principle by which he was precluded from this. That 
Luke was a Philippian is only a bold conjecture of Ramsay’s 
wV* Paul, chap. 83 IO3 11 2 17 4, and frequently), quite apart 
from the consideration that it is by no means certain that it 
is Luke who speaks in ‘we’ (see Acts, § 9). 

2 Hpp€\ 96 yT€s t not irpp<re\ 96 vTes, must be read in 20 5 ; the 
latter is quite irreconcilable with the fact that the persons 
named have already accompanied Paul from Europe {a-uveinero 
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From the ‘again' (ir&Kiv) of 53 it is legitimate to infer 
that in this connection he had employed substantially 
the same arguments as those which he afterwards used 
in the epistle {e.g., 52-4 3 1-5 49); and we may regard 
it as a proof of his apostolical wisdom that he declined 
to make use of the controversies of the Council of 
Jerusalem in furtherance of his end. 

At the Council of Jerusalem Paul supported the 
interests of the readers of Galatians, according to the 
26 ‘ With vou * ‘ with y° u ’ tyias) of 2 5. This 

G 1 2 ’ would stiH hold good ' however - even 

5 ’ on the assumption that at that time 

they had not yet been converted—which was the case 
with the North Galatians. Paul was concerned at that 


crisis in vindicating freedom from the law for the 
churches which he was yet to found as well as for those 
which he had already established. Even if the letter be 
assumed to be addressed to South Galatians, ‘ with 
you’ (irpbs v/jlcLs) constitutes only an individual applica¬ 
tion. That in the Council of Jerusalem Paul should 
have had in his mind only his South Galatian churches, 
and not equally those founded by him in Syria, Cilicia, 
etc., would be a wholly untenable supposition. 

The sickness of Paul, alluded to in Gal. 413, Ramsay 
(' Church , chap. 3, pp. 62-65) considers to have been 
27 Paul’s mcdar * a ' w hi c h ’ s endemic in Pamphylia, 
m . S and, as he thinks, was the cause of the 
apostle’s going for recovery to the more 
highly situated Antiochia Pisidia. 

As Ramsay further (. 9 /. Paul , chap. 62) identifies this sick¬ 
ness with * the thorn in the flesh,’ il is very improbable that 
malaria can be meant. The view finds no real support in the 
fact that fever occurs in inscriptions as a punishment sent by 
the gods of this lower world, to which Ramsay supposes the 
‘messenger of Satan’ (ayycA05 aarava) of 2Cor. 127^ to refer 
{E.rp., '99^, p. 21 f.=Gal. chap. 4 S, p. 423). 

Unless 2 Cor. 127a is to be held to be meaningless, the 
apostle’s malady was associated with ecstatic visions ; and these 
are not, so far as we know, symptomatic of malaria, though 
certainly they are of epilepsy, with which Krenkel (among 
others) has identified Paul’s ‘thorn in the flesh’ ( Beitr. zur 
A ufhellung der Gesch. u. d. Brie/e d. A/>. Paulus, ’90, pp. 47- 
125, and, earlier, in ZWT, ’73, pp. 238-244). Ramsay {Gal. 
chap. 48 , p. 427) himself says : ‘ In fact, it is the visions which 
give probability to the theory of epilepsy. . . . The theory 
is seductive. But are we prepared to accepl the consequences? 
. . . Has the modern world, with all that is best and truest 
in it, been built upon the dreams of epileptic insanity?’ This 
is the argument of a theologian, not of a historian. 


However this may be, the fact that Pamphylia ex¬ 
poses the traveller to risks of malaria is no proof that 
Paul could not possibly have been seized with illness 
even in North Galatia. Moreover, Paul says that on 
account of his sickness he was received as an ‘ angel of 
god ’ (ayyeXos 0€ou ; Gal. 414). About any reception of 
this kind in Antiochia Pisidia (where, according to 
Ramsay, he had this illness), we read nothing in Acts 
(on the contrary, we are told of a persecution instigated 
by the Jews [ 13 50], of which Galatians says nothing) ; 
and Ramsay cannot think of him any longer as having 
been ill in Lystra, where, according to Ramsay, the 
favourable reception occurred. 

Thus, whilst on the points formerly discussed, all that 
it was possible to prove was that the individual actual 
data warranted the North Galatian theory just as much 
as the Southern, here we have a consideration which 
makes positively for North and against South Galatia. 
On the four points remaining to be considered we come 
to this same conclusion. 

Barnabas, it is thought, must have been personally 
known to the Galatians. He is introduced without 
9ft Rormhna remark in Gal. 2 i 913; and he was the 

known t com P anion of PauI onl y on his first 
Galatians j° ur ney, not on his second (Acts 
uaiatnans. 1536 . 40 ) Peter also> however, is 

mentioned in Gal. 1 18 without explanation ; and 
Barnabas, although he was unknown to the Corinthians, 
is introduced in the same manner in 1 Cor. 96 —it was 
enough that they had heard about him. Besides, Paul 
expresses himself as having been in so exclusive a sense 
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the founder of the Galatian churches (Gal. 18 /. 3 1 /. 
4 12-20) that it is almost impossible to suppose South 
Galatia to be meant. According to Acts 14 12, Barnabas 
was even taken for Jupiter in Lystra. 

The apostrophe 'O Galatians’ (& PaXdrat), in 3 1 
addressed to persons who, by origin, were much rather 
90 ‘OTnln. Lycaonians or Phrygians, would be in- 
x. ' ». p i q telligible in an official manifesto; but 
* * in a letter such as this of Paul’s it 

would become so only if besides New Galatians Old 
Galatians were included (against which supposition, see 
above, col. 1607, beg. of iii.). On the assumption that 
the apostrophe was addressed to the New Galatians 
alone, such a mode of address is in the highest degree 
improbable. 


It must not be forgotten that Ramsay has been able to cite 
not a single instance, so far as Galatia is concerned, and in the 
case of the province of Asia, which had subsisted more than a 
century longer, only one, in which the inhabitants of districts 
first incorporated with the provinces by the Romans designated 
themselves by the official provincial name {CIG 36626; see SI. 
bibl . et eccles. 431). It is only by a series of exceedingly bold 
hypotheses that he endeavours {op. cit., 25, 46-55 ; Gal., introd., 
§ 7, p. 64.X) to establish a probability that Iconium and Lystra 
had already become part of Galatia before the setting up of the 
Roman province, about 160 b.c. Derbe, certainly, was not 
added to Galatia until 25 B.C., according to § 3, above, not until 
41 a.d. Accordingly the aptness of the exclamation ‘O Gala¬ 
tians’ as addressed to the North Galatians, depends not on 
their Celtic descent, but on the fact that only in North 
Galatia was to be found the people who had borne that name 
from of old, and in common speech, not merely in official docu¬ 
ments. 


But we will not, however great the improbability, 
dispute the abstract possibility that Paul might have 

(tt 4. *u n made use of the term ‘Galatians’ as a 
30. Unto tnQ , , c ... . 

Churches * comprehensive designation of mhabit- 

Gal I2 antS severa l recently-added portions 
2 * of the province of Galatia. Not even 
in such a case could he have made use of the address ‘ to 
the churches of Galatia’ (rats £KK\rj<rla is rijs PaXartas ; 
Gal. I2) in writing to South Galatia if there were 
churches already in North Galatia. Even if the letter 
were sent by the hands of a trusty messenger who quite 
understood where to deliver it, the article (rats) would 
have been inadmissible. Now, the letter contains in¬ 
formation about the Council of Jerusalem and the 
controversy with Peter in Antioch in Syria. If ad¬ 
dressed to South Galatia, the letter must, accordingly, 
have been written between the date of the controversy 
and that of the founding of the North Galatian 
churches (Acts 166 ). If so, the first alternative is that 
it was written from Antioch, in Syria, before Acts 1.640; 
in which case the two visits of Paul implied in the ' the 
former [time]’ (r6 TTphrepov) of Gal. 413 would have to 
be sought in Actsl 3 i 4 - 142 o and 1421-23 (see above, 
§ 24). Against this view we must bring an observation 
w hich also makes against Ramsay’s dating of the epistle 
from Paul’s next stay in Antioch in Syria (Acts 18 23 ; 
sec St. Paul , chap. 84). On both occasions there was 
an immediate prospect of a renewed visit to the readers 
by the apostle. Ramsay considers that Paul may have 
entrusted the bearer of the epistle with an oral announce¬ 
ment of his proposed visit. In such a case, however 
(1 Cor. 4 18-21 16 5-8 2 Cor. 12 14 13 i/.), the apostle’s 
procedure is very different. Moreover, he manifestly 
writes Gal. 420 on the supposition that he is not about 
to see them soon. 

A second possibility w’ould be that the epistle was 
written between Acts 16 5 and 166 . In that case Acts 
1314-14 23 would have to be reckoned as the first visit, 
and 16 1-5 as the second. How would this leave a 
sufficient interval during which, after the second visit, 
the Judaizers could have had time for going to the 
readers and so completely changing their attitude 
towards the apostle and his message, and for Paul to 
hear of all this before his arrival in North Galatia from 
the South ? 

Most decisive of all is Gal. 1 21. If the epistle were 
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addressed to South Galatia, Paul would, according to 
- Acts 13 /., have been with his readers 
a * a1, in the period indicated in Gal. 1 21 
between his first and his second visit to Jerusalem (see 
Council of Jerusalem, § 1 a). It is not for a moment 
to be thought that Paul would have left unnoticed so 
very conclusive a proof of his absence from Jerusalem, 
and have mentioned precisely two other provinces which 
were not those to which his readers belonged. 

On the very bold attempt, which has on this account been 
made, to transpose Acts 13 /. so as to make it follow Acts 15 34, 
see Council of Jerusalem, § 1 c. In any case, the project 
will not be favoured by those who have any interest in maintain¬ 
ing the credibility of Acls. Ramsay (Church, chap. 6 3 ; St. 
Paul, chap. 83) proposes another way of meeting the difficulty. 
He brings the journey to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. 1 18 into 
connection with Acts 926-30; and that in Gal. 2 1-10 into con¬ 
nection with Acts 1130 and 1225; and concedes that before 
Galatians was written Paul had certainly been a third and a 
fourth time in Jerusalem (Acts 15 and 18 22), but maintains that 
there was no need to mention this in Galatians, as in that 
epistle all he wished to show was his independence of the 
original apostles at the time ‘ when he converted the Galatians.’ 

This last contention is not only destitute of any 
warrant from the text, but is also entirely inconsistent 
with the situation. The Judaizers could have over¬ 
thrown Paul’s authority in Galatia just as well if after 
his first missionary activity there he had shown that he 
was dependent on the original apostles. This was, in 
fact, what, according to Ramsay, actually happened. 
In Acts 15 ‘he was commissioned' ‘by the older 
apostles’ ‘to deliver to them’ ( i.e ., to the Galatians) 

‘ the Apostolic decree’ (Ramsay, Gal. chap. 18 , p. 287). 
In these circumstances how can Paul still attach im¬ 
portance to his being able to prove that he was inde¬ 
pendent of the original apostles al first f Only on one 
assumption — that although his dependence became 
evident at the Council of Jerusalem, the Galatians 
are still unaware of it. If he takes for granted that 
they know it (according to Acts 16 4, which Ramsay 
holds to be historical, he himself personally informed 
the South Galatians of the apostolical decree), the proof 
of his independence in Gal. 1ii-2io is meaningless; if 
on the other hand he hopes by silence—nay, by the 
express declaration of 26 (tfiol oi Sokouptcs ov 8 ep irpotj- 
avddevro : RV, * they who were of repute imparted 
nothing to me’)—to prevent his readers from learn¬ 
ing or remembering the fact of his dependence, he is 
deliberately setting himself in his epistle to deceive 
them. In this case his moral character must be sacri¬ 
ficed to save the credibility of Acts. This is what Ramsay 
(Gal. ch. 19 , p. 302) accuses the advocates of the North 
Galatian theory of doing when they hold that Paul 
leaves unnoticed the journey mentioned in Acts 11 30 
1225. That he did so, however, is assumed only by 
those of them who, like Ramsay, hold absolutely by the 
historical character of everything contained in Acts. In 
any case, for Paul to omit all mention of this journey 
would be a small matter compared with his hiding that 
dependence on the original apostles which is testified to 
by the apostolical decree. On the South Galatian 
theory, Paul could be exonerated only by placing 
Galatians earlier than Acts 15 , and if Ramsay’s date be 
adhered to, only by rendering Gal. ln-22i wholly 
purposeless. Moreover, it is quite illegitimate to identify 
Gal. 2 i-io, not with Acts 15 but with Acts 11 30 1225 
(see Council of Jerusalem, § 1 a). 

In Gal. chap. 18 f. , pp. 286 304 Ramsay inclines not 
to identify the journey in Gal. 2i-io with any of those 
recorded in Acts, but to insert it between Acts 9 and 
Acts 11 30. We do not press, as against this, that 
on such an assumption Paul has omitted to men¬ 
tion not two journeys, but three; for Ramsay may 
say of the one in Actsll3o 1225 what is said in 
Council, § 1 c , of that in Acts 18 22— that Paul does not 
mention it because in chaps. 3-6 he has lost sight of his 
intention to enumerate his visits to Jerusalem. So far as 
Acts is concerned, Ramsay’s assumption that such a 
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visit is omitted is much more remarkable. The main 
thing, however, is that by the assumption the situation 
is no wise improved : Paul still ignores his dependence 
on the original apostles at the Council of Jerusalem in 
Acts 15 . On the contrary, on Ramsay's interpretation 
of Gal. 2 i-iothe situation becomes worse. According 
to Ramsay (Gal. chap. 18 p. 296) on the journey of 
Gal. 2i-io, which is not mentioned in Acts, Paul ’con¬ 
sulted ' (Gal. 2 2 [dvedt/jLTjpyf the original apostles, 
‘asked their advice,' because his gospel * was not fully 
matured until shortly before the beginning of the first 
journey' (Acts 13 1). This means entire dependence; 
for the contrast is that * after it had fixed itself in his 
nature as the truth of God ... he no longer “con¬ 
ferred with flesh and blood.” ’ The upshot then is this : 
Paul seeks to make evident his independence of the 
original apostles precisely by recording this act of 
1 submission to them. 

i Equally impossible as an expedient is it to maintain that in 
Gal. I21 Paul is naming only two provinces (Syria and Cilicia) 
for the reason that they were the only provinces on account 
of his successful activity in which the Christians of Judaea 
‘ glorified God ’ ( 1 24), and that he is silent on his sojourn in 
South Galatia because his mission in that country had perhaps 
ceased to have their approval. Without the aid of the unten¬ 
able theory (see next article, § 10) of Clemen (to which Ramsay 
now [Gal. chap. 18 , pp. 291, 296] seems to lean), it would be 
impossible to perceive why Paul should have conducted his 
mission in South Galatia on any other principles than those 
; which he followed in Syria and Cilicia. 

Above all, no unfavourable judgment on the part of 
the Jewish Christians regarding his mission to his 
readers could have determined the apostle to leave 
unused the clearest proof of all that he had kept away 
from Jerusalem. Gal. I23/ can be dispensed with as 
! far as the primary object of the argument is concerned, 
and Paul would willingly have refrained from adding 
these verses had he been able at this point to say that 
during the interval in question he had been with his 
readers. p. w. s. 


C. Galatians elsewhere. 


I 


In 2 Tim. 4 10 the reading varies between YaWLap 
[fc<] and YaXarlap [WH] ; and even if the latter be 

32 ‘Galatia’ ac ^ 0 P le< ^ re f erence may still t> e to 
‘ ( p ., . Gaul. 

rp? r in The current Greek name for Gaul 

11 m. anamacc. during the first two cen turies a.d. was 

TaXar/a (FaXarai) unless the older title KeXrix^ 
(KeXroI, KArai) was employed. 1 

To distinguish the Asiatic Celts the phrases ol £v 'Acria. 
raAarat (Plut. Mor. 258), tj Kara rqv 'Aalav TctAaTt'a (Dios. Mat. 
med. 3 56), or raAAoypaixia, TaWoypcuKoi (Strabo 130, 566) might 
be used ; but generally the context must decide (cp Plut. Po»if>. 
31, 33> 38). Not until late did the Greeks adopt the Roman 
terms TaAAta, rdAAot. It is in Herodian that we first meet 
with the distinction, adopted by modern writers, between VaAAia 
= Gaul, and raAarta = Galatia in Asia Minor. There would be 
a strong tendency to alter raAaria into TaAAia in NT MSS in 
this passage, owing to the general belief that western Gaul was 
meant, combined with the fact that at the time of their origin 
the word YakaiLa as applied to Gaul had been abandoned in 
favourof the Latin PaAAia, ai TaWtai (cp Theod. 2 227, Galatiam 
dixit quas nunc nominamus Gallias). 


On linguistic grounds, then, no general decision is 
possible. The passages in which the name occurs must 
be examined separately. 

1. It has been argued that if Paul had meant Gaul 
he would, according to his usual practice, have used 
the Roman provincial name, and that, as Timothy was 
in Asia Minor, possibly even in Galatia, he would have 
avoided an ambiguous term. Paul was, however, after 
all, Greek in language and thought (cp Hicks, St. Paul 
and Hellenismy in Stud. Bibl. 47, ‘he thinks in the 
tongue that he speaks and writes'). Further, if 
Crescens had actually gone to Timothy's own sphere 
of labour, more would have been said, and Timothy 
certainly could not fail to attach the right significance to 


1 Cp Paus. i. 4 1, oxfje fie' rrore avrou? icaAeicrfleu TaAdras 
egept/erjeep. KeAroi yap Kara re c r<f>as to ap\aiov Kal irapa TOt« 
aAAots u)VOp.a£ovT 0. 
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the word. Finally, the combination with Dalmatia is 
significant (and is curiously paralleled on Mon. Ancyr. : 
cp Momms. Res gest. D. Aug. 95 , T<77raWas Kal 
FaXaWas Kal 7rapa AaXparw). The reference there¬ 
fore is probably to Gaul. Although the churches of 
Vienne and Mayence claimed Crescens as their founder, 
their claim may be based merely upon this very passage. 

2. In i Macc. 82 the Roman victories 4 among the 
Galatians* (AV m s- ‘Frenchmen’; RV ‘Gauls’) are 
mentioned. The date is about 160 B.c., some sixty 
years after the Roman conquest of Cisalpine Gaul 
(Polyb. 214-34). That the reference is to this war is 
suggested by the addition ‘ and brought them under 
tribute,’ and by the mention of Spain (v. 3) ; for Livy 
(3840) says nothing of tribute having been imposed upon 
the Asiatic Celts. On the other hand, the victorious 
march of Manlius through Galatia was of comparatively 
recent date (189 b.c. ), and must have made a profound 
impression throughout the Seleucid dominions, so that 
the reference is almost certainly to that event. 

3. In 2 Macc. 8 20 a victory gained by Jews in Baby¬ 

lonia ‘against the Gauls' (RV, Gk. TaXarai) is men¬ 
tioned ; perhaps an allusion to the victories of Antiochus 
I. Soter, king of Syria (281-261 B.C.). w. J. w. 
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For the history of the Celtic tribes, G. Perrot, De Galatia 
Provincia Romana , '67, and his Exploration arch, de la 
Galatie , '72; Marquardt, Rdmische Staats- 
33. Literature, ver/assung , 1(2), 358-365 ; Chevalier, Gatlier 
in Kleinasien, ’83; Koepp, ‘Ueber die 
Galaterkr. d. Attalus,’ in Rhein. Mus. 4O114-132 (’85); Niese, 
ibid. 38 583-600 (’83); Stahelin, Geschichte der Kieinas. Gal., '97. 
Van Gelder, Galatarum res in Grcecia et Asia gest& usque 
ad medium s&culum secundum a. Ckr., ’88 ; Zwmtscher, De 
Galatanim tetrarchis et Amynta rege, '92; Holder, Altkel- 
tischer Sprachschaiz, s.v. ‘Galatia.' 

The South Galatian address has been maintained principally by 
Perrot (opcit. supra, ’67), Renan (St. Pauli), Hausrath ( Paulus , 
and NTliche Zeitgesch.), Weizsacker (Ap. Zeitalter), Clemen 
( ZIVT, ’94, pp. 396-423), Zahn (Einl. in das NT), and W. M. 
Ramsay (Historical 'Geog. 0/ Asia Minor, '90; Church in 
Rom. Emp.i}) ( 2 ) ’93, ( 3 ) ’94, H) *95, ( 3 ) '97 ; Cities and Bishoprics 
0/ Phrygia ’95-’97 ; St. Paul the Traveller and the Rom. 
Citizen, l 1 ) ’95, l 2 ) ’96, ( 3 ) ’97, ( 4 ) ’98, ( 5 ) ’99 ; Hist. Comm, on 
Gal. ( 1 ) '99, ( 2 ) 1900; it should be noted that the later editions 
differ from the earlier in many details; consult also especially 
Studia bibl. et eccles. 4 15-57 [’96], and see articles in Expos., 
Jan., Feb., Apr. ’94, July, Aug. ’95, and ‘Galatia’ in Hastings’ 
DB 2 81-89). 

The North Galatian address is supported especially by 
Sieffert (Ztschr. fur hist. Theol., ’71, pp. 257-306, and Introd. 
to Ep. to Gal. in Meyer’s NT Comment. 7 Abth.( 9 ) ’99), where 
a fuller list of authorities on both sides is given ; Lightfoot, 
Galatians ( 10 ), Introd. 1-35 ; Chase, in Expos., Dec. ’93, May 
'94 ; and ZQckler (St. Kr., ’95, pp. 51-102). 

W. J. w., §§ 1-7, 32 ; p. w. s., §§ 8-31. 


GALATIANS (THE EPISTLE) 


A. Genuineness (§§ 1-9). 

B. Other problems (§§ 10-15). 

1. Date (§ 10). 

A. GENUINENESS. 


CONTENTS 

2. Readers (§ 11). 

3. Judaizing emissaries (§12 f). 

4. Purpose of Epistle (§ 14). 


5. Its place in history (§ 15). 
Bibliography (§ 16). 


The genuineness of the four so-called ‘ principal' 
epistles of Paul—Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Gal.—so 
unreservedly accepted by the Tubingen school, has not 
been allowed to remain unquestioned in reeent times. 
When the opposite view was first set forth with charac¬ 
teristic boldness by Bruno Bauer ( Kritik d. paulin. 
Briefe , ’50-’52), it received no serious attention ; but 
it has recently been again pressed in all seriousness by 
Loman ( Th.T , ’82, ’83, ’86) and his many successors 
in Holland, 1 by Edwin Johnson, the anonymous author 
of A nliqua Mater (’87), and especially by Steck ( Galater - 
brief, ’88). 

Of the arguments brought against the genuineness of 
Galatians we may mention first: The difficulties pre - 
B’ffi If sen ted by many of its details. For j 

example, a contradiction has been 
found between I 10 where the apostle disclaims any 
desire to please men, and 22 where, notwithstanding, 
he submits himself to the judgment of the original 
apostles. This, as well as many other examples of 
hyper criticism, we may safely disregard. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the epistle contains much that is 
obscure and (to us) surprising. It ean only be welcomed 
as a gain for scienee that such difficulties have been 
pointed out anew. But the spuriousness of the epistle 
follows from them only by a petiiio principii —viz., by 
assuming that the historical Paul, of whose writing we, 
in the view of these negative critics, do not possess a | 
single line, was invariably in the habit of expressing j 
himself with absolute clearness, and also that the text of j 
what he wrote has at no point ever suffered at the hands 
of copyists. 

For example, 1 7 is certainly obscure ; but it admits of being 
interpreted as meaning ‘ another gospel which [is no gospel at , 
all hut] consists in nought else [or, rests upon nought else] than I 
this, that there be some’—etc. Again, in 2 18 the thesis is: I 
‘ If I build up again the Mosaic law which I have declared to J 
be obsolete, I thereby declare the life I have hitherto been living j 

1 Among them Valter, Komp. d. paulin. Hauptbriefe ,_ ’90 ; J 

van Manen, Paulus I.-III. (Acts, ’90 ; Romans, ’91; Corinthians, | 
'96). See van Manen ( JPT, ’83, ’84, ’86, '87 ; Th. T, '90 ; Exp. T | 
9 [Feb.-Apr. ’98]), also Steck (Prot. KZ, '91, no. 31-34, * 9 2 > no - 
34 f l ’ 95 > no. 7 f. ; Prot . Monatshefte , ’97, pp. 333*34 2 )- 
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in freedom from the law to have been a life of transgression. 
In 219 the sequence is unexpected; but the intention is to 
justify ihe implication in v. 18 of the sinfulness of again building 
up the law. In 1 10 the conjectural emendation r i yap, with the 
mark of interrogation instead of the present a/m yap, has much 
to recommend it (as in Rom. 3 3 ; in Gal. aprt occurs immediately 
before, in 19) ; so has the interpretation of nei$to as equivalent 
to Ki]pva<T(o (or, still better, the supplanting of Tretflw by a word 
bearing this meaning); for Paul apparently is here guarding 
himself against the same reproach as in 2 Cor. 4 5.. Once more : 
in Gal. 3 20, the thesis sought to be established is that the law 
was given, not immediately by God, but mediately by angels, 
who were but inadequately fitted for the service. As a step in 
the proof, use is made of the (erroneous) assumption that only 
a plurality of persons will make use of a mediator, and that a 
single person will always communicate what he has to say 
personally and directly. The assumption here follows rabbinical 
modes of thought,—resembling the argument in 3 16 (against 
329, Rom. 4 16), where it is urged that in the OT by the ‘seed 
of Abraham ’ Christ alone can be meant, inasmuch as the word 
<rnepp.a is used in the singular;—resembling, also, the argument 
elaborated in 421-31, according to which the Jews who continue 
in unbelief are the children not of Sarah but of Hagar. Here 
again it is a mere petitio principii to take for granted that the 
historical Paul must have been incapable of adopting such 
rabbinical lines of thought. 1 

As regards other obscure points, there has been an 
attempt to explain them as due to unskilful borrowing 
from the author of Romans. It must 
be conceded not only that the two 
epistles have many thoughts in common, 
but also that in Romans these are for the most part 
elaborated with greater clearness. 

In Gal. 36 the mention of Abraham comes in quite abruptly, 
whilst in Rom. 4 it fits naturally into the context ; in Gal. 3 27 
there is a mixture of two metaphors which in Rom. 63 and 
13 14 are applied separately and suitably ; in Gal. 3 19 the words, 
literally taken, admit of being construed as meaning that the 
law was given in order to prevent transgressions, and only from 
Rom. 5 co does it become clear that 1 for the multiplication of 
transgressions ’ is what is intended. 

On the other hand, positive blunders, of the kind that 
can occur only in the case of a compiler manipulating 
another man’s work, cannot be shown anywhere. 

In 56 circumcision is spoken of as a matter of indifference, 
and in v. 2 as positively hurtful ; but, as the first passage is 
intended to refer only to those who had been circumcised before 
their conversion to Christ, whilst the latter has in view only 
those who, being already Christians, suffer themselves to be 

1 As regards 4 21-31, it has been proposed by some critics to 
strike out w. 24-27, or at least v. 25 a, from to to ’Apa/ 3 i<j. 
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circumcised, there is no contradiction. Such a digression as we 
have in 3 11 f. at the close of which 3 13 resumes the interrupted 
connection with 3 10, or such as occurs in 5 17 (from tya or perhaps 
even from raOra), can very well have been made by the historical 
Paul (or written on the margin by a very early reader). Many 
other points that at first sight are very puzzling to us we can 
easily suppose to have been clear to the GaJatians through the 
oral teaching of Paul. 

Steck, it is true, on the ground that we have no information 
as to what Paul may have preached in Galatia, forbids this 
supposition ; and, in like manner, he holds it to be illegitimate 
to regard the collection alluded to in Gal. 2 10 as historical, in¬ 
dependent evidence from other sources being wanting. On 
such lines as these we need not be surprised that in the single 
word npoAirov in Gal. 5 21 he finds conclusive evidence that the 
author of our epistle is quoting 1 Cor., and more particularly $<pf 

It is alleged, further, that use of the synoptical gospels 
is seen in at least Rom. 12 14 13 8-10 1 Cor. 132 7 10 f 

3. Synoptists As U J S mainta “' ed lhat these e P istles 

poriioT than are °^ er l ^ an Galatians, it is relevant 

Gal ? tC> c ^ scuss a ^ e g at i° n in the present 
connection. In point of fact, all the 
observed phenomena can be sufficiently explained by 
the assumption that the author knew the gospel history 
from oral sources. Indeed, it is actually in 1 Cor. 7 10/. 
that the genuine (because stricter) form of the prohibition 
of divorce has been preserved. 

It is not to be supposed that if Jesus had mentioned the case 
of adultery as an exception to the general prohibition—as we 
read in Mt. 632 199—any tradition would have overlooked such 
a mitigation ; least of all is it to be supposed that Paul would 
have done so. In fact, the latter finds himself compelled on his 
own responsibility to establish a new exception—that, namely, 
by which it is provided that a marriage with a non-Christian 
may lawfully he dissolved if there seems no prospect of its 
being continued * in peace' (1 Cor. 7 15). 

The attempt to trace the account of the resurrection 
of Jesus in 1 Cor. 15 3-8 to the written synoptists also 
must be held a failure. 

In view of the denial of the resurrection of Jesus current in 
Corinth, the writer of the epistle was under the most stringent 
necessity to adduce everything that could be alleged in proof 
of it. That being so, he would assuredly have passed over none 
of the circumstances connected with the event detailed in the 
gospels ; least of all could he pass over what is related about the 
empty grave. 

On the other hand, it is easy to understand why the 
synoptists left on one side the accounts recorded by 
Paul. What Paul constantly affirms is only that the 
risen Jesus had been seen. The synoptists believe that 
they have much more conclusive evidence to bring— 
namely, that Jesus had been touched, and that he had 
eaten. 

It is claimed that extra-canonical writings also have 
been used in the composition of the four epistles. Even 

4 Extra should this be made out as regards 

. " Philo (born about 20 b.c. ; see Vollmer, 

canomca ATlichen Citate bei Pa ulus, 83- 

writings used? 98 [>9s]) and Seneca (died 65 A ' n 3 . 

see Steck, 249-265, especially for Rom. 12 19), the 
genuineness of the epistles would not (when we consider 
the early date of these writers) thereby be impugned. 
Nor would it be impugned because of their employment 
of the Assumptio A/osis. 

George Syncellus, in the eighth century, finds such employ¬ 
ment in Gal. G 13 ; a MS of the eleventh century finds it in 5 6. 
Euthalius in the fifth century mentions an airoKpo^ov MwiJcreajs 
as source. The passage does not occur in the portion of the 
Assumptio that has come down to us (cp Scluir. GV[, § 32, 5 3 ; t 2 ), 
2 636, ET 5 8 if. ; Clemen, Chron. d. Paul. Briefe , 257). Whether 
a Jewish book could have contained so anti-Jewish a proposition 
unless through interpolation by a Christian hand need not here be 
discussed. The Assumptio was in any case composed within 
the time of the sons of Herod the Great ; in 6 6 f. (according to 
the most reasonable reading) it erroneously predicts for them a 
shorter reign than their father has had (see Apocalyptic, § 64). 1 

1 See R. H. Charles, Assumption of Moses ('97), p. 1 vf. 
The view of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld—that in the Assumptio 
the use of the plural cervices in 108 proves use of 4 Esd., and 
particularly of chaps. 11 f, which speak of the eagle with three 
heads (Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian) — is quite mistaken. 
The passage rests simply on Dt. 32 n ( cervices , which, more¬ 
over, in Cicero and Sallust invariably means but one neck, 
renders /uera^pepa), and is speaking of elevation in heaven, not 
of elevation over the Romans. For a fuller discussion of this 

point see the present writer's articles in the Protestantische 
Monatshefte , 1898, pp. 252-254; 1899, pp. 150-152 ; 1900, pp. 

20-22. 
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4 Esd. was written, it is true, under Domitian, and would, 
therefore, be decisive of the queslion before us if the departure 
from the OT text in Rom. 10 7 could be traced to 4 Esd. 4 8. 
The variation, however, comes simply from Rs. 107 26 ; cp. 1398 . 

It is also contended that, as compared with Acts, the 
representation given in Galatians is only of a secondary 

5. Dependent c “? r - ln P ar ‘ ic “'f is j'"P rob : 
on Acts ? at> e 1S ar S ued ) that ^e historical 
Paul proclaimed his Gentile Christian 
gospel for fourteen years without gainsaying, that at 
the Council of Jerusalem he agreed to so manifestly 
untenable a solution of the matter, and in Antioch came 
into so violent collision with Peter (Gal. 219 n-21). As 
to this, see Council of Jerusalem (£§ 4, 9, 3). The 
only serious difficulties are those arising from the state¬ 
ment in I22, that Paul was unknown by sight to the 
churches of Judaea, though they must have known him 
very well as their persecutor. The statement seems 
intended to mark with the utmost possible distinctness 
Paul’s independence of the Jewish Christians. Even 
on the part of a writer of the second century, however, 
it would have been too grave a slip to say of the Pales¬ 
tinian Christians who had survived the persecution, 
that they had not known Paul. If written in the 
second century, the meaning of such a declaration 
could only be that the churches of Judaea, having been 
broken up and dispersed by the persecution, and only 
at a later date reconstituted, were as such unacquainted 
with Paul. Thus interpreted, however, the passage 
can very well have been written by Paul himself. That 
it is not quite literally accurate must be conceded : the 
reconstituted churches must still have included persons 
who had known Paul in his persecuting days. Still, it 
is easy to understand why Paul did not have these 
persons in his mind. What he wishes to prove is 
simply that his own Christianity had not been derived 
from any man, but had come to him immediately from 
Christ. Had he received any Christian instruction 
from man, that would have been after his conversion, 
not before ; and there is no difficulty in believing that 
from the time of his conversion he had entered into no 
personal relations with the churches of Judaea, and, 
more particularly, that in Jerusalem at the time of his 
first visit (I18/.) he had remained incognito, and com¬ 
municated only with Peter and James, since otherwise 
there was reason to apprehend a renewal of the perse¬ 
cution that had broken out against him in Damascus 
(2 Cor. 11 32/). Paul, accordingly, leaves out of con¬ 
sideration those persons in the churches of Judaea who 
had known him before his conversion, because their 
acquaintance with him then did not affect that inde¬ 
pendence of the Jewish Christian churches which he 
claimed for his own view of Christianity; and this 
cannot with any fairness be charged against him as a 
failure in veracity (I20). On the other hand, that is 
exactly what, we are told by Steck, is so improbable 
historically—that Paul after his conversion remained 
away from Jerusalem for three whole years ; and the 
view of Acts (919-30) is preferred. T’his brings us to 
what lies at the root of the question in this aspect-— 
Th r f name ty’ t ^ ie demand for a straight- 
* . y , forward, rectilinear development in the 

development. Ustory Jt is we are told historically 

inconceivable that the view of Jesus and the original 
apostles, which was still entirely Jewish - legal, was 
followed immediately by that of the principal epistles of 
Paul, and only afterwards by the mediating view of 
Acts and the other writings. Steck, therefore, has 
made out—and he alone with fairly good success—what 
he considers to be straightforward development as 
follows :—Jesus, the original apostles, the historical 
Paul, Mk. and Mt., Lk., Acts, Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., 
Gal., the remaining Pauline Epistles (leaving out those 
to Timothy and Titus), then Marcion. To this series 
the objection suggests itself that, whilst its author 
makes out the historical Paul to have been only a shade 
freer from the law than Peter (Acts I63 21 18-26, e.g., 
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are accepted as historical), he at the same time (p. 373, 
369 /.) speaks of him as fundamentally free from the 
law, and names him as apostle of the Gentiles kclt 
t£ 0 X'*) v I an< 3 Steek is open to the further criticism that he 
attributes to Acts the ‘ tendency' to smooth over differ¬ 
ences—in other words, to go back to a point of the 
development that had been reached before. But the 
most fatal objection of all is that Steek himself, after 
an interval of no more than a year {Prot. KZ , 1889, 
pp. 108, 841), found it necessary to demolish the entire 
structure, and to place Rom. and Cor. before Lk. and 
Acts, because he (rightly) saw that Acts (see Acts, 
§16) could not be assigned to a date earlier than after 
the beginning of the second eentury, and because in 
Marcion (circa 140 a.d. ) the existence of ten Pauline 
epistles—of which, morebver, three (Rom. and 1 and 2 
Cor.), according to Steck’s view, must be regarded as 
each made up of three (or more) originally independent 
pieces—is already recognised. Further, the historical 
evolution argued for by Steek will not for a moment 
allow two separate lines of development, such as the 
line of the synoptic and that of the Pauline Christology, 
to go on concurrently. Still, alongside that line of 
development of Christianity, which had its roots in 
Palestine, he recognises another, almost independent, 
which took its rise in the heathen philosophical ideas 
current in Rome—a line of development as belonging 
to which he reckons, for example, the principal epistles 
of Paul (denying at the same time their use of the 
Rabbinical forms of thought). Within his first-men¬ 
tioned series, too, he reeognises a certain weakening 
of the antinomism of Galatians in the minor Pauline 
epistles, as well as an accentuation of it in Marcion. 
In all this it becomes abundantly evident that historical 
seienee does not in the least require that a rectilinear 
development should be made out. It is, of course, the 
business of historical science to understand everything 
that happens ; but a development is not unintelligible 
even if it runs far ahead of its own time, and afterwards 
falls back upon the footsteps it has already outrun, to 
retraverse them anew, step by step. Were this other¬ 
wise, we should have to eliminate from history all its 
great and epoch-making men — Luther, for example, 
and, in the end, Jesus himself. 

The fact is certainly eloquent that not only Bruno Bauer and 
others, but Loman also (down to 1884 at least), denied the 
historicity of Jesus, and that in this respect Johnson has even 
gone beyond the last-named. On the other hand, it is highly 
significant that it is not enough for Johnson if Bruno Bauer 
derives Christianity from the humanist ideas of Philo, Seneca, 
and the Roman emperors down to Marcus Aurelius. In this 
quarter he misses the oriental fervour which he deems necessary 
to the founding of a religion, and, therefore—it is the least he 
can do—he transfers the origination of Christianity out of such 
ideas to the East. Over and above this, he is compelled to see 
in Marcion a highly important reformer, through whom Chris¬ 
tianity was at least liberated from its rudimentary Jewish 
beginnings. We find Steek, on the same lines, characterising 
as an original and spiritually-gifted person the very man who 
(in his view) put together the epistle to the Galatians with so 
little skill. 

As far as Paul in particular is eoneerned, it must be 
admitted that any ordinary man in his position would 
assuredly have gone immediately after his conversion 
to Jerusalem for authentic instruction in his new faith. 
Now, what if Paul was not an ordinary man? The 
more fanatical he had been as a Pharisee in his zeal 
for the Mosaic law, the more clearly must he have 
recognised the impossibility of ever fulfilling it com¬ 
pletely, and all the more manifest must it have been to 
him that in Christianity an altogether new way of 
salvation was opened up. Then, further, the appear¬ 
ance of Christ to him on the way to Damascus gave 
him a elearer view of the divine purpose of the death on 
the cross than all the original apostles together could 
have supplied. It was in this manner that he obtained 
an idea quite different from theirs of the Christ whom 
he had never seen on earth (so 2 Cor. 5 16 rightly 
interpreted). It was in this manner that he discovered 
in Christianity at once the true religion for the world 
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and the divine decree of abrogation as regarded the 
Mosaic law. It was in this manner that he found 


himself constrained to vindicate the great religious 
blessing of freedom against every attempt at a re¬ 
imposition of bondage with the keenness which we 
perceive in Gal. 214-21 18 /. 5 12. 

_ . ,. The traces of a later age, which 

•f^ e< V+ nS Steek believes himself to have dis- 
con ne 0 covered have reference only to Rom. 
Rom. and Cor. . . ~ J 

and 1 and 2 Cor. 

It will be sufficient here to remark that in the first instance 
these would only justify the excision of a few verses — c.g., 1 
Cor. 1529 Rom. 16 1 (if baptism for the dead, or the institution 
of deaconesses, were still unknown within the lifetime of the 
apostle). Some of the particulars alleged by Sleek rest upon 
false exegesis— e.g., where 1 Cor. 737 is taken as referring to a 
man wishing to preserve his virginity in monastic fashion—a 
sense which would require the word irapOevCav. 

On the other hand, the epistles con- 


8. Considera- 


tain much that would have been mean- 


tions implying j n gj ess and evcn impossible in the 
early date. second eentur y. 

The close adhesion to the Mosaic law which gives the chief 
occasion for Gal. and Rom. was, at that late date, but feebly 
represented (Just. Dial. 47 ; Ignat, ad Phi lad. 61 ; ad Magues. 
81, 9 i, IO3, etc.). The gift of tongues, regarding which such 
elaborate precepts are laid down in 1 Cor. 14 , was already un¬ 
known to the author of Acts, otherwise he would not have taken 
it (Acts 2i-ii) as meaning speech in existing foreign languages 
(see Spiritual Gifts). To put into the mouth of Paul an 
expression of the expectation of surviving till the second coming 
of Christ (1 Cor. 1651 /), would have been a most perverse pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of a second-century writer. The case of 
the incestuous person (1 Cor. di-s), tlie intimate relation 
between Paul and the Galatian churches (Cal. 4 12-20), the 
journeys of Timothy and Titus to Corinth, the charge of fickle¬ 
ness brought against Paul on account of a change in the plan 
of his tour (2 Cor. 112-24), and, indeed (very conspicuously), the 
whole of 2 Cor., are so personal and full of individuality, that in 
this case we are really entitled to draw the conclusion (so often 
illegitimate) that they could not have been invented. As it is 
conceded on all hands that the four epistles stand or fall to¬ 
gether, that conclusion must apply with equal validity to the 
many portions of Rom., 1 Cor., and Gal., in which the in¬ 
dividuality is less marked. 


Lastly, the genuineness is sufficiently attested by the 
v , . external evidence. If the four epistles 

. X eniai are to stanc j or f ad together, the first 
epistle of Clem. Rom. would be proof 
enough of their genuineness. 

It cites (47 i- 3) 1 Cor. by name as a writing of Paul, and 
(B55 362-5) transcribes, without giving a name, Rom. 1 29/ and 
even Heb. 1 . 


evidence 

sufficient. 


Now, this epistle of Clement (li) informs us that it 
was written in a time of persecution ; it is still unaware 
of a distinction between tt peer ( 3 ure pot. (44 s) and iirLcncoTroL 
(4441 424 /.; see Bishop, § 8, Ministry) ; and it knows 
nothing of Gnostieism. Probably, therefore, it was 
written under Domitian (93-96), or perhaps under 
Trajan (112-117) ; at the very latest, under Hadrian 
{circa 120). Its colourlessness forbids the suggestion 
that circumstances of the time, as indicated by it, are 
fictitious. If it were a produet of imagination dating 
from 150-170 A.D., it would serve the interests of that 
time—viz., the idea of the episcopate and the polemic 
against Gnosticism. Let only this be further observed, 
that the principal Pauline epistles are largely made use 
of in 1 Pet. (especially, and manifestly, Gal. 82361317 
in 1 Pet. I5 2 1611, and Rom. 12 / in 1 Pet. 38-i2 47-11 
213-18), and that there is a great probability that 1 Pet. 
dates from 112 A.D. The epistle of James also, which 
is of still earlier date (see Christian, Name of, § 8 ), 
in like manner shows acquaintance, not only with the 
Pauline doctrines, but also with the text of the chief 
epistles. 

The clearest proof is Jas. 4 1. This verse is clearly dependent 
on Rom. 7 23; otherwise the word /u-eArj would not have been 
used, for the context is speaking, not of the conflict of desires 
within the man, but of the conflict of the desires of one man 
against those of his fellow-men (ev vp.lv, as if e#c toiv rjSoviov rail' 
crTparevo/uteVtov Kara, tov ir\v)crLov, instead of which phrase we 
have, borrowed from Rom. 7 23, ev rots p.e'A e<riv vp£>v). 

Finally, on the evidence supplied by the Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies , see Simon 


Magus. 
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There is thus hardly any necessity for going into the 
evidence of Marcion, who about 140 admitted ten 
Pauline epistles into his church lectionary, or for calling 
attention to the wholesale execution among the extra- 
canonical writings (and even among the heathen writings) 
of the second century which has to be made by Johnson 
before he can affirm that the NT came into existence 
between Justin and Irenneus about 155-180 a.d. , and 
that even Marcion perhaps was still unacquainted with 
any personal Christ — acquainted only with the ideal 
figure of a xpv ffr ^ (see Christian, Name of, § i ). 

B. OTHER PROBLEMS. 

Having disposed of the objections to the genuineness 
of Galatians we turn to the remaining problems. The 

10 Date su P er ‘ or ft* *h e date of the epistle has 
been indicated already (see preceding article, 
§ 24). In vic>v of Gal. 16 it is not advisable to bring 
it much lower. 

True, 0UTW5 ra\<a>s means, not ‘so soon,’ but ‘so suddenly.’ 
Thus the expression, considered in itself, allows the supposition 
that the beginning of the Galatians’ falling away was of late 
origin—a supposition precluded by the other rendering—and 
requires us to think only that the subsequent steps of the declen¬ 
sion, once begun, took but a short time. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that the churches had already begun to 
show inclinations towards Judaism before Paul’s second visit, 
and that Paul believed himself to have obviated this by his 
oral communications with them. His surprise at the sudden¬ 
ness of the change that had come over them is intelligible only if 
we suppose the change to have happened shortly after his last 
visit. 

Thus, the epistle is best assigned to the beginning of 
Paul’s three-years’ stay in Ephesus, whither he had 
gone after leaving Galatia (Acts 19 1). 

On account of its similarity in contents to Romans, 
some have thought it necessary to assign the epistle to 
the same period. In that case its date would be some 
three or four years later ; for it is highly probable that 
Romans was written during the apostle’s last stay in 
Corinth (Acts 20 1-3; cp Rom. I623 with 1 Cor. 1 14). 
Only, identical subjects arc not handled in an identical 
manner in the two epistles. 

In Gal. 430 the Jews who continue in unbelief are expressly 
excluded from the inheritance, whilst in Rom. 93 11 25-32 the 
apostle shows a strong interest in their ultimate salvation. In 
Gal. 33 439 f the Mosaic worship is placed on precisely the 
same plane with that of the heathe 1, whilst in Rom. 7 12-14 the 
defect is sought, not in the Mosaic law, but only in the sinfulness 
of man. In Gal. 1 6-9 Paul anathematises every doctrine not 
in accordance with his own, whilst in Rom. 1 12 617 he recognises 
the doctrines which prevail in Rome, though devoting the whole 
letter to their correction, as on an equal footing with his. 

Clemen ( Chron . d. Paulin. Briefe, '93) appeals to 
those differences in support of his contention that 
Galatians is (as Steck also holds) the last of the four 
chief Pauline Epistles, in the belief that in this way he 
is able to accept what is true in Steck’s position and 
yet to conserve the genuineness of the epistles. His 
proofs admit of being turned the other way. Besides, 
his theory that Paul, during the first period of his 
missionary activity, continued to be Jewish-Christian 
in his thought and teaching, and that he reached the 
culminating point of his anti-Judaism only at the end 
of his life, is erroneous. In the case of so energetic a 
thinker as the apostle, the development indicated above 
in § 5 / certainly more probable. As far as the 
apostle’s earlier period is concerned, Clemen’s view is 
in direct opposition to Gal. 1 16. The culminating point 
of Paul’s antinomism must have been reached in his 
controversy with Peter in the Syrian Antioch at latest. 
That after that — nay, after his refusal to circumcise 
Titus at the time of the Council of Jerusalem—he con¬ 
tinued to preach circumcision is inconceivable (cp pre¬ 
ceding article, § 20 <z). If this reproach, then, was 
levelled at him even at so late a dale as that of Galatians 
( 5 n; on 110 see below, col. 1625, n.), it cannot have 
been anything but a slander. If his adversaries were 
capable of this, there is nothing to show that with 


reference to any period after the apostle's conversion 
they had any ground for their assertion. They may 
safely be held to have applied to the present an asser¬ 
tion that was true only of the time during which Paul 
was still a Jew. It is also on general grounds probable 
that Paul in the closing years of his life became gentler, 
not, as Clemen says, harsher. The second coming of 
Christ he believed to be near at hand; yet, before 
this could happen the gospel had to be preached to 
all the world (Rom. IO18 II25). It must have become 
clearer and clearer to him that he and his disciples 
were not in a position to accomplish this by them¬ 
selves, and that accordingly the Jewish-Christian way 
of looking at things also was willed by God. Phil. 
115-18 expresses this with special clearness. In the 
Epistle to the Romans, an irenical attitude was par¬ 
ticularly desirable, inasmuch as he wished to estab¬ 
lish friendly relations with the church in Rome, and 
thus to have a new centre from which to carry on 
activities. It is further worthy of remark that in 
Galatians, as in Rom. 325, the death of Christ is repre¬ 
sented only as a propitiation for sins that are past— 
not yet, as in Rom. 83, as serving also for the averting 
of sins to come, and that the doctrine of the ‘ spirit ’ 
( rrvevixa) in Gal. 5 16-25 is much less elaborately thought 
out than it is in Rom. 6-8. 

On the home of the readers, see preceding article. 
As for their nationality—according to Gal. 48 52 612/ 
n thQ y wcre ’ at least preponderantly, 

±1. readers. Genli j e Chris tians. Whether there may 
not also have been among them a sprinkling of Jewish 
Christians cannot be decided by reference to 3 13 23-25 
45, for in that case all the readers together must have 
been Jewish Christians. These passages, therefore, 
show only that Paul is inadvertently applying to his 
readers that which holds good as regards himself 
(see preceding article, § 21, 3 d). In 421, on the 
other hand, he says, truly, not that his readers are yet 
under the law, but that they are now only contemplating 
the assumption of that yoke. That there was a Jewish 
element in the Galatian churches might be inferred 
more readily from 328, though here also, perhaps, 
Paul is speaking more from principle than was exactly 
required by the personal circumstances of his readers. 
The Judaizing emissaries, too, could have found access 
all the easier if born Jews already belonged to the 
churches. But the question must be allowed to remain 
undecided. 

Front 3 1 57 we learn that the Judaizing emissaries 
were personally unknown to Paul. Both before and 
19 T • after his second visit they had been at 
iz. uuaaizmg work among the Galatians. Whether 
emissaries. , 0 , . , . 

the same persons were engaged in this 

on both occasions we have no means of knowing ; but 
on both occasions they wrought in the same spirit, 
though on the second with immeasurably greater 
success (see preceding article, § 25). 


That one or more prominent persons were included among 
them follows from the ootis eav $ of 5 10. It is impossible, 
however, to say whether any individual, (possibly^ one of the 
original apostles) is intended. For 6 rapaa-au>v Vila's can mean 
‘every one who brings you into perplexity,’ just as easily as o 
cpXpfievos in 2 Cor. 11 4 refers to all the Judaizers who had already 
arrived in Corinth (oi vnepkiav anwroAoi, 11 5), since the pro¬ 
position that follows (aveiyeo-fle, or ehe'xecrfle) does not state a 
conceivable case merely, Dut an actual fact. It is certain, 
however, that the original apostles, in Jerusalem at least, did not 
interfere with the activity of these Tapda-aovres (1 7 ; cp 612: 
see Council ok Jerusalem, § 3). From 612 /. some have 
thought it must follow that they themselves had not as yet been 
circumcised, but were only fanatical proselytes. In that case 
it would he incomprehensible why they should not have 
accepted circumcision long before, or how they could without 
this nave brought the Galatians so far. The determination of 
the question lies not jin the reading ireptTeTp.T)nevoi, which is quite 
plainly a correction intended to make the meaning easier, but in 
taking the present oi irepireiivoiievot in a timeless sense — the 
men of the circumcision (cp 1 Thess. 2 12 : 6 KaXiov, 1 10 : 6 
pvop. evo<s). 

What their representations to the Galatians had been 
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can be plainly gathered from the answers of the apostle. 

13 Their ^ey ^ad said that in order to gain salva- 
doine-s ^ on was not enou S^ to comply with the 

® ’ teaching of Paul, who had simply demanded 
faith in Christ crucified {Sr/. 5) and risen, but that it 
was also necessary to fulfil all the prescriptions of the 
Mosaic law (325 10 64), to which alone the promise of 
salvation was attached (38 18 £4). They had said that, 
on the other hand, the doctrine of Paul opened a wide 
door to moral laxity (513). These arguments on the 
merits of the case they fortified by personal ones. They 
maintained that Paul was not strictly an apostle at 
all, but dependent on the original apostles (li n f 
1 15-221). Only these, the ‘pillars' (29 ; see Council, 
§ 6), were competent to decide the true doctrine, as 
they had formerly (7ror^, 26 ) been taught by the Lord 
himself when he was on earth. Wherever, therefore, 
the teaching of Paul departed from theirs, it was to be 
rejected. Nay, more, elsewhere (this is obviously what 
we are to understand) Paul himself was still preaching 
circumcision (5n); he is thus in contradiction with 
himself if he has failed to exact it of the Galatians. 
Thereby he has deprived them of their title to salvation ; 
and this he can have done only out of a desire to please 
men, 1 and so make the acceptance of Christianity seem 
easier than it really was. To these Judaizers, ac¬ 
cordingly, the description in Acts 15 15 applies admirably. 
They had already brought it about that the Galatians 
observed the Jewish feasts ( 4 10), and were seriously 
thinking of receiving circumcision ( 5 i/« 612/.). Their 
moral character is represented by Paul as very despicable. 
He ascribes to them motives quite as low as the motives 
which they ascribe to him. It is not, he says, about 
the salvation of the Galatians that they are concerned : 
all that they seek is personal consideration among them 
(417) and repute with their Judaistic (perhaps even 
Jewish) co-religionists for having brought the Galatians 
to circumcision (613), and they are in dread of persecu¬ 
tion by these same comrades should they fail to insist 
on circumcision in their proselytising efforts, and, like 
Paul, rest satisfied with faith in the cross of Christ (612). 
It is probable that in this Paul is as unjust to them as 
he was to Peter in charging him.with hypocrisy (2 11-13 ; 
see Council, § 3). From their point of view, they 
could hardly do otherwise than, on religious grounds, 
hold Paul’s preaching to be not only dangerous but 
also God-dishonouring. But we have seen that among 
the means which they made use of even slander had a 
place ( 5 n), and that they flagrantly violated the compact 
of the Council of Jerusalem (29). 

It was to counteract the influence of those persons 
that Paul wrote Galatians. Its course of thought is not 

14 Purpose r *&htly apprehended if we view chaps, 
of Galatians. lf . ^constituting a ‘ P<f° Ilal apologia, 

and chaps. 3 f. and 5 f. as forming 
respectively a dogmatic and a practical section. Nor 
does it avail to take the dogmatic portion as ending at 
47 or 4 11, or not till 56 or 524, as if 421-31 were not 
intensely dogmatic, and 4 8-20 very much the reverse. 
The epistle must be viewed much more as being an 
epistle ; repetitions must not be ignored or denied ; and 
a chief turning-point must be recognised in 513. 

After the salutation, 1 1-5, and statement of the position of 
matters, I6-10, there follows what constitutes the first main 
division of the epistle, the historical demonstration that the 
gospel of Paul is independent of the original apostles, and is of 
directly divine origin. Here there are three sections: 1 11-24 
2 1-10 2 11-21. The second main division contains the dogmatic 
proof that Christian freedom and observance of the law are incom¬ 
patible. This in the first instance occupies 3 i -4 7 continuously. 
Next follow a practical application to the readers ( 4 s-n), a 
calling to mind of their former good relations with Paul (4 12-20), 
a renewed proof from the OT (421-31), a new proof drawn from 

1 The avOpuinois apecnceii/ of 1 10 will refer to this. It is 
not till ei eri avQpunrots ripeo-Kov that this alleged ‘ pleasing of 
men, as shown towards Gentiles, will he put on a level with the 
complaisance which Paul, before he became a Christian, and 
when persecuting Christians, had shown towards the Jews. 
See, further, above, § i. 
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first principles (5 i-6), and a renewed application to the readers 
(57-12). . The third main division consists (like Rom. 6-8) of 
exhortation and proof that morality is not impaired by Christian 
freedom— this in 5 13-24 in general terms, in 525-6 10 in relation 
to particular points of special importance for the readers. 
Finally, the autograph conclusion, 611-18, sums up once more 
the leading polemical points. 

The importance of Galatians for its first readers un¬ 
doubtedly consisted in the first instance in this—that it 
ifi in won t ^ iem Back to Paul and his gospel, 

history. ™us much may be presumed, if i Cor. 

J (I61), which, as we gather from 168, was 
written at the close of the three-years' stay in Ephesus, 
is of a later date than our epistle (see above, § 10). 
For the history of primitive Christianity Galatians is a 
historical source of the first order. It constituted for 
the Tubingen school the Archimedean fulcrum by which 
it revolutionised the traditional conception of the history 
of the first century. What has already been said under 
Acts (§§ 46/.) and Council of Jerusalem (§§ 1 7-11) 
may suffice to show the magnitude and fundamental char¬ 
acter of the errors to which we should have been exposed 
had this epistle not been preserved to us. The character 
of Paul, the imperiousness which he showed in the service 
of what he had recognised to be truth, his ardent love 
and zealous care for the churches which he had founded, 
the rabbinical ingenuity yet truly religious depth of his 
thinking, and at the same time the far-reaching nature 
of the differences that separated the various tendencies 
in the early church, find immediate expression here 
as hardly anywhere else. In all time Galatians will 

be the charter of freedom, not only from the Mosaic law 
but also from every yoke that is imposed upon the 
religious life as an external condition of salvation without 
reference to any inner necessity of the soul. It was in 
this sense that it supplied Luther with a foundation from 
which to carry on his life-work against the freshly- 
asserted claims of work-righteousness in the Catholic 
Church of his day. 

The outstanding commentaries are those of Luther (Latin in 
1519, German in 1525, and fuller Latin in 1532); Winer (’21 ; 
, „ t> • (4, » ' 59 ) I Rueckert (’33); H. A. W. Meyer (’41; ( 5 ), 

16. BlbllO- 70; <6), by Sieffert in ’80, (8), ‘94, identical with 
graphy. ( 7 )of'86, ( y ), ’99; ET from German ed. '70); Hil- 
genfeld ('52); Jowett (’55; ( 2 ), ’59; condensed ed. 
'94); Wieseler (’59); Holsten {Inhalt u. Gedankengang des 
Galaterbriefs, ’59, expanded into Zum Evangelium des Paulus 
und des Petrus , ’68 ; also—a new work— Das Evangelium des 
Paulus , 11, ’8o); Lightf. (’65; ( 10 ), ’90); J. Ch. K. von Hof¬ 
mann {Die Heilige Schri/t Neuen Testaments , 2 i, '63; {-), 
’72) ; Lipsius {Handcomm. 2 2, ’91, ( 2 * * ), ’92); also in Dutch, by 
Baljon (’89) and Cramer {Nieuwe bijdragen door Cramer en 
Laniers , 6, ’90), both with many textual conjectures. As to 
the conjectures, see Baljon {De tekst der brieven aan de 
Romeinen, Corinthiers en Galatiers , akademisch proe/schri/t, 
Utrecht, ’84), and on the attempts at dissection see Clemen 
{Einheitlichkeit der paulinischen Briefe, ’94). Marcion’s text 
is specially dealt with by Hilgenfeld {Z. hist. Theol. ’55, 
426-483), van Manen {Theol. Tijd. 18S7, pp. 382-404, 451-533), 
and Theod. Zahn {Gesch. d. NTlichen Rations, 2 409-529, ’92). 
Mention must also be made of the work of Volkmar {Paulus von 
Damaskus bis zum Galaterbrie/ *87; partly also in Theol . 
Zeitschr. aus der Schweiz, ’84/) p. w. S. 

GALBANUM (rGZlbn, x&AB&nh hAycmoy [BL], 
X&Bp. H. [A], galbanuin boni odoris [^D^D 'll?], 
Ex. 3034+), which was an ingredient in the holy 
incense, is a resinous substance often mentioned by 
botanical writers, ancient and modern. Though the 
etymology of naaVn, hellPnah , is uncertain, 1 the names 
and galbanum are certainly connected with, 
and probably derived from, the Hebrew word. 

The source of the gum is even yet not quite certain. Diosco- 
rides and Theophrastus speak of it as the product of a Syrian 
narthex; but in modern times the galbanum of commerce is 
known to be produced only in Persia, and since Boissier it has 
generally been identified— eg., by Fliickiger and Hanburyi 2 ) 
(3 ? ° an d by Dymock (2152 j/I )—as the gum of the um¬ 
belliferous Ferula galbani/lua, Boiss. et Buhse, and the kindred 
species F. mbricaulis, Boiss. 2 The resin is formed of ‘tears 


1 Its connection with ‘ milk,’ is improbable. 

2 Besides these, its principal known sources, however, there may 

have been others : thus Sir G. Birdwood speaks in this connection 
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which exude spontaneously from the stem, especially on its 
lower part and about the bases of the leaves.' It has * a peculiar, 
not unpleasant, aromatic odour ’ (Fliick. and Hanb. l.c.). 

N. M. 

GALEED (llfa), i. or Jegar-Sahadutha 
Nrynn^), the former the Hebrew, the latter the 
Aramaic, designation of the heap or cairn which was a 
sign of the covenant between Jacob and Laban, Gen. 
31 47 (‘Galeed’ again in v. 48). 

The renderings of © and Vg. (on which see Nestle, Marg. 
p. 10 f.) show an uncertainty as to whether -jy is a noun or a 
verb. For Galeed, fiovvo? p.apTvpel [A], fi. /xaprvs [/?sil E 
L] ; ACERVUM TEST I MONII in v. 47. / 3 . fxaprvpel [ADL], 

fi. fxapTvpiov [E]; GALAAD in v. 48. For Jegar-sahadutha, 
fiovvos p.aprus [A], fi. ttjs /a. [Z>sil L], fiovv'ov /xaprupia? [E] ; 
tumulum testis. 

Both have the same meaning—viz., ‘ heap of witness ’ 
—and the intention of the former is to suggest a deriva¬ 
tion of the name Gilead {q.v.). 

The original tradition, however, must have been without this 
trivial etymology. Nniinb * 13 ) (Jegar-sahadutha) is certainly a 
corruption of *in^ 2 T *13 (Gar-Salhad), ‘ fortress of Salhad.’ * 1 We 
have to suppose that J and E both had access to stories of the lives 
of the patriarchs in a written form, among which was that of the 
meeting of Laban and Jacob. J’s source of information con¬ 
tained one statement which was very possibly wanting in E's, 
and which J’s account gave, partly in a mutilated, partly in a 
corrupt form. The early tradition must have said that Jacob 
set his face towards Gar-Salhad on Mount Hauran, but * Gar- 
Salhad ’ had become corrupted into ‘ Gar-Sahad' (ins? ”ij) and 
‘ on Mount Hauran ’ into ‘ on the mountain' (ina). The latter 
phrase may have originally stood in v. 25, where we now read 
TH 3 , ‘on the mountain.’ Reasoning on the strange phrase 
Gar-Sahad, J seems to have come to the conclusion that it was 
really Jegar-sahadutha (‘heap of witness’ in Aramaic), and 
that it referred to a cairn which Jacob must have erected as a 
boundary mark, and this suggested explaining Gilead as a 
modification of Gal'ed, the Hebrew equivalent of Jegar-saha¬ 
dutha. He forgot the improbability (pointed out by We. CH 43) 
that the grandchildren of ‘ Nahor’ and Abraham—both sons of 
Eber—should have spoken different dialects ; but how else could 
he have explained Gar-Sahad ? That Wellhausen is wrong in 
treating v. 47 as a late archaeological gloss should be clear; 
‘heap of witness' is by no means an obvious explanation of 
* Gileadj' and has to be accounted for. The verse belongs to 
J, but is misplaced; v. 4S should run, ‘therefore he (Jacob) 
called it Galed, but Laban called it Jegar-sahadutha.’ Vv. 49 
(on which see Gilead, § 4) and 50 belong to E ; they give an 
explanation of E’s pillar (masseba) corresponding to that of J’s 
cairn (gal). It has only to be added that Nahor is miswritten 
for Hauran (pin) » the ‘God of Nahor’ in v. 53 (E) was origin¬ 
ally‘the God of Hauran’—a phrase which lost its force when 
E, like J, brought the meeting of Laban and Jacob farther 
S. in order to suit the subsequent travels of the patriarch. 

2. Galeed (ly 1 ?:) may also originally have stood in 
another important passage now evidently mutilated—viz., 
Josh. 2234, where we read of a great altar set up by 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, as a ‘ witness ’ (cp 
v. 27) to the tribes on both sides of the Jordan that 
those on the eastern side were equally worshippers of 
Yahw&, in the strict legal fashion, with their brethren 
on the W. (So Di., Bennett in SBOT; EV, following 
Pesh. and some Heb. MSS, is content with supplying 
iy ['id].) 

The narrative to which the passage belongs (vv. 9-34) must be 
very late, but may be based upon an early record which con¬ 
tained a second explanation of the name Gilead, connecting it 
with a great altar erected in early times by the eastern tribes. 
Whether this is probable or not, is a question on which critics 
are not at all unanimous.. Those who agree with Di. will 
ascribe to the editor the anxious assurances of the eastern tribes 
that no sacrifices should be offered upon the altar, and certain 
other peculiarities, such as the indistinctness of the description 
of the locality of the altar (■v . 10 f.\ and the omission of the 
name of the altar (v. 34 ; cp Bennett). If on the other hand the 
narrative is ‘ an absolutely unhistorical invention framed to 
defend the doctrine of a unique sanctuary’ (Kue. Hex. 107, 
C P 339 f'i and see We. C 77 135), we must suppose that the 
name of the altar was accidentally omitted by a very early 
scribe, or perhaps (cp 1 S. 13 1 and Budde’s crit. note in SBO'l J 
was never inserted by the narrator. It is worth noticing that 
both in v. n and in v. 34 © reads differently from MT. In 


of Ophoidia galbani/era of Khorassan, and Galbanum officinale 
of Syria (EB$) 12 718). 

1 Cp Kar-ASur, Kar-I§tar, Kar-Sarrukin, ‘fortress of ASur, 
of Istar, of §arrukin.’ 


particular ©b has in v. 11, eiri tov yaXaaS (‘ in Gilead ’; © L om.) 
where MT has (‘ in the districts ’ ?), and in v. 34, *eu 

ciruiv6u.acriv Tt}<tous tov Soj/xov . . . teal elircv(‘ and Joshua named 
the altar . . . and saia ’). At any rate, both texts (and also 
Jos. Ant. v. 1 26) agree in not giving the name of the altar. 
Cp ED. t. K. C. 

GALEM (Josh. 15.59, Var. Bib., <£) only). See 
Gallim, i. 

GALGALA (r<NA|"AA<\ [ANV]), i Mace. 9 2. See 
Arbela, § iff ., and cp Gilgal, § 6 (4 

galilee (b'bn, nVbn [ 2 k. 1529]; Aram, 
i r*AeiAAiA[B], -A 1 A. [B a NAQrVL and NT]; 

GAI J LAI A , G. GENTIUM). 

The name gdlil means ‘circle,’ ‘district,’ ‘region.’ Once 
only we find the qualifying addition ‘of the nations’—viz., Is. 

9 1 [823], ‘In the former time he brought into 
1, Name, contempt the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time he confers honour 
on the road to the.sea, the other side of the Jordan, the district 
(gdlil) of the nations ’ (© yaA.[«]iAaia t<ov cOvu>v). The latter 

f >hrase clearly means ‘the district inhabited by a mixed popu- 
ation of Jews and foreigners.’ Josh. 1223 is partly parallel, 
for we.should doubtless read (with Graf, St. Kr. 1854, p. 870) 
‘the king of the nations of the gdlil' (not., as in MT, ‘ of Gilgal ’). 
Cp 1 Macc. 5 15, yaA.tA.cua aAAo^tvAwv ; tj yaAtA.ata simply, often 
in 1 Macc. (once in Macc. and twice in NT the article is omitted). 

‘ Galilee’ (to retain the convenient though late-coined 
2 Original Graecised name ) seems at a comparatively 
’ f early period to have specially designated 

the territory of Naphtali. 

The cities mentioned in the list of Tiglath-pileser’s conquests 
(2 K. 15 29) as constituting ‘ the gdlil' (Galilee) are, with prob¬ 
ably one exception, 1 all in Naphtali, and, as if to prevent mis¬ 
understanding, the narrator sums up thus : ‘andGalilee, all the 
land of Naphtali.’ 2 

Although the early Naphtalites failed to occupy all 
the land which they coveted (Judg. I33), and in Gen. 
30 7 /. Naphtali is the son of a slave-girl, Naphtali, 
like Zebulun, is praised for its heroism in a patriotic 
war (Judg. 5 18). Probably, therefore, the special appli¬ 
cation of the phrase ‘ district (of the nations) ’ to Naph¬ 
tali arose out of the occupation of Naphtali by the 
Aramaeans under Benhadad I. The chief (Naphtalite) 
Galiloean city was of course Kedesh, which is called 
‘ Kedesh in the gdlil (Galilee), in the hill-country of 
Naphtali ’ (cp Tob. I2). 

The gdlil was, however, a vague expression, and 
must surely have been sometimes used with a wider 
reference. For this we may cite iK. 910-13, though 
this passage is - decisive only for the time when it was 
edited. The connection between the Cabul mentioned 
here and that of Josh. 19 27 seems hardly disputable. 
Whoever gave the last touches to the story of the de¬ 
spised twenty cities of ‘ Cabul ’ must have considered 
that the ‘land of the gdlil ’ extended to the Asherite 
town of Cabul, for to exclude the town of Cabul from 
the * land of Cabul ’ would be as unnatural as to exclude 
the town of Goshen from the land of Goshen (Josh. 
10 41 ; cp 1551). In the time of Josephus we know 
that Cabul [q.v.] was a border city of Galilee, and 
there is every probability that this ancient place was 
spoken of as Galilaean long before this ; Janoah, too, 
even if Asherite, was apparently regarded as Galilean 
when 2 K. 15 29 was written, though the writer certainly 
seems to have applied the term ‘ Galilee ’ more especi¬ 
ally to Naphtali. How, indeed, could Asher have 
failed to be included in the g e lil haggoyim t Accord¬ 
ing to Judg. 1 31-33 the non-Israelitish element in Asher 

1 Janoah (=Yenu‘amu).being probably Asherite (see J anoah), 
in spite of Buhl’s hesitation (Geog. 229). It is no doubt out of 
the right geographical order; but this is probably a con¬ 
fusion introduced by the editor, and was not in the original 
record. It would, of course, be possible to emend nil' into 
(cp 1 K. 15 20, and see Chinnereth), but the corruption 
assumed seems not very likely. 

2 As Benzinger points out, the preceding word cannot 

be right; he misses, however, the true explanation of the pres¬ 
ence of the word. It is simply miswritten for the scribes, 

as usual, left the wrong word and the right side by side. Cp 
the corruptions mentioned under Gilead, 2. 
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3. Later 
boundaries. 


was considerably larger than that in Naphtali. The 
highly mixed origin of the tribe so-called is implied in 
Gen. 30 12 f. (birth of Asher), and is confirmed by the 
fact that the Hebrew tribesmen borrowed their name of 
Asher from their non-Israelitish parents, an extensive 
North Palestinian region having been called Aseru in 
the time of the Egyptian kings, Seti I. and Rameses II. 
(see Asher, § i). 

The land of Zebulun also had a natural claim to be 
called Galilsean. Zebulun is not indeed said to have 
been, like Asher, the son of a slave-girl, but, like Asher 
and Naphtali, it had to tolerate Canaanitish enclaves in 
its territory (Judg. 1 30), and, if Is. 9 i [823] may be 
followed, it suffered, like Naphtali, from the invasion 
of Tiglath-pileser— i.e. , was partly Aramaised. In the 
latter passages Zebulun (which corresponds to the 4 road 
to the sea ’ ; see Zebulun) and Naphtali together form 
4 the district ( galil) of the nations,' 1 and very possibly 
in 1 K. 9 13 4 the land of Cabul' should be emended into 
4 the land of Zebulun' (see Cabul), implying that the 
‘ twenty cities in the land of th galil' were in Zebulun. 

After 734 B. c. 4 the galil ’ in its widest sense became 
an integral part of the Assyrian empire, and hence, 
though the greater part of the old 
Israelitish population remained, its 
purity must have become by degrees 
more and more contaminated. In 2 Ch. 30 10, how¬ 
ever, there may be an allusion to post-exilic attempts of 
the Jews of South Palestine to strengthen the Jewish 
spirit in the N. 4 as far as Zebulun,’ and 1 Macc. 
5 14-23 shows that Jews lived in 4 Galilee ’ in Maccabean 
times. The term Galilee in post-exilic times, however, 
had obtained a wider meaning than of old. We know 
the boundaries of Galilee in the time of Josephus, and 
we may assume that they were the same in the preceding 
centuries. According to him, Galilee was bounded on 
the N. and W. by the territory of the Tyrians, to which 
Mount Carmel also belonged, on the S. by Samaria and 
Scythopolis (Beth-shean), on the E. by the trans- 
Jordanic region and by the Lake of Gennesaret (BJ 
iii. 3 i). It was divided into two parts, Upper and 

Lower Galilee, the boundary line of which was, natur¬ 
ally, the plain of er-Rameh (the ha-Ramah of Josh. 
I936). The Mishna, which recognises the same 
divisions, though it adds the district of Tiberias (taken 
from Lower Galilee), names as the frontier city Kefar 
Hananyah; 2 Josephus, however (Vit. 188 ), mentions 
Bersabe or Beer-subai (see § 7). Elsewhere this his¬ 
torian mentions Kedasa or Kydasa (the ancient 
Kedesh) as a Tyrian fortress on the Galikean border 
(Ant. xiii. 56 BJii. 18 1 iv. 23). This is important^ for 
it suggests a change in the N. boundary of Galilee. 
In the N. , Galilee seems to have lost; but in the 
S. it gained considerably, for Ginaia or En-gannim, 
S. of the Great Plain, marked the southern limit of 
Galilee. Sometimes, too, localities on the E. of the 
Lake of Gennesaret (or Sea of Galilee) are reckoned as 
Galilrean (see, e.g ., Jos. BJ ii. 81, where Judas of Gamala 
is called dvrjp TaAiXcuos)—a natural inconsistency. 

Nominally, therefore, Galilee was cut off from the 
Lebanon by the territory of Tyre. It was, however, 
p, . . its relation to the Lebanon and to 

. ysica Hermon that made Galilee so rich 

characteristics. . , , . .. . 

in moisture, 3 and especially in streams 

and wells, and therefore so pre-eminent in fertility, as 
compared with both Samaria and Judaea. There is no 
difference in this respect between Lower and Upper 


1 The phrase ‘the other side of Jordan' corresponds to 
‘Gilead’ in the traditional text of 2 K. 15 29, which lay before 
the author of this late insertion in Isaiah (see SBOT and cp 
Duhm). Guthe (PREP) 6337) seems wrong in explaining 

of the district on the W. shore of the Jordan from Huleh to 
Dan. is surely corrupt (see col. 1628, note 2). 

2 Neub. Geogr. 226. 

3 ‘All vegetation,’ says Merrill, ‘would be affected by the 
“dew of Hermon,” which is praised in Ps. 133 3.’ See, however, 
Dew, § 2 ( d ). 


Galilee ; the distinction drawn in the Mishna is merely 
that the latter produces, and that the former does not 
produce, sycomores. Not only in Asher (Dt. 3324), but 
also throughout Galilee, olives were so abundant that it 
was easier, as a Rabbi said, to support an entire legion 
by means of olives than in the land of Israel (where food 
is less easily had) to raise a single child. 1 Naphtali 
was specially famous for its vines, and for 16 m. round 
Sepphoris the land 4 flowed with milk and honey ’ 
(Meg. 6 a). All this luxury might have enervated the 
inhabitants but for the long stretches of highland 
country. 

Upper Galilee, in particular ('Vnai “n, 4 the hill- 
country of Naphtali’), consists of a broad mountain- 
ridge, a continuation of the Lebanon range. On the 
summit is a tract of undulating table-land, diversified 
by wooded heights and smooth green plains. In the 
centre of this table-land stood Kedesh-Naphtali, among 
whose rich pastures Heber, the Kenite, sojourned 
(Judg. 4 n). On the E. the mountains break down 
abruptly into the deep basin of the upper Jordan. On 
the W. the slopes are more gradual, and long ravines 
of singular beauty and wildness wind down to the sea- 
coast and the plain of Acre. These western declivities, 
once the possession of Asher, are still celebrated for 
their olive groves (cp the name Bir-zaith). The town 
of Safed, perched on the culminating point of the 
mountain chain to the S., is one of the four sacred 
cities of the Jews. It is also noted as the centre of 
a wide volcanic region (see Earthquake, § 3). 

The southern slopes of the mountain range, from the 
castellated heights of Safed to the broad plain of 
Esdraelon, afford some of the most picturesque scenery 
in Palestine. Forests of evergreen oak sweep round 
the flanks of the hills in graceful belts, and line the 
sides of the valleys, leaving open glades, and undulating 
expanses of green grass, such as are seen in English 
parks. Here, too, are upland plains, like vast terraces, 
with rich soil and rank vegetation. The largest is that 
now called el-Battof—fertile, but without sufficient 
drainage on the eastern side, and therefore marshy. 
There are others to the eastward, along the brow of the 
hills that encircle Tiberias, and extending down to 
Tabor. These are separated from the great plain of 
Esdraelon by a line of rocky but picturesque hills, 
which culminate on the E. in the dome of Tabor. 
Esdraelon stretches out beyond them like a sea of 
verdure, leaving in the distance the base of Carmel and 
the mountains of Samaria. 

Lower Galilee was a land of husbandmen, famed for 
its corn-fields (the wheat of Chorazin was proverbial), 
as Upper Galilee was for its olive groves, and Judaea 
for its vineyards. The demand for the Galilaean wheat 
must have been large indeed (cp Actsl 22 o). Gen¬ 
nesaret (see Gennesar), however, surpassed all other 
regions ; its fertility excites Josephus to an unwonted 
enthusiasm (BJ iii. 32/ 108 ). The best pomegranates 
came from Shikmonah — i.e., we can hardly doubt, 
the Sykaminos of Josephus, between Caesarea and 
Acco, near Mount Carmel; and it should be noted 
that Eusebius (OS 267 70) expressly identifies Syka¬ 
minos and Hepha— i.e., the modern Haifa. Probably 
the old town lay a little to the N. of Haifa, on the site 
of some ruins still called 4 the old Haifa.’ For the 
oil of ancient Galilee cp 2 Ch. 2 10, and for its wheat 
and fat oxen (but not ‘fowls’; see Fowl, § 2), 1 K. 
423 [53]. Turning to the rivers and lakes, we must 
give the first place to the Jordan, all of which to 
the N. of the Lake of Gennesaret, and one-third of 
its length to the S., belonged to Galilee. Many small 
streams flowing from the eastern watershed meet the 
Jordan ; those on the W., including the Kishon (Nahr 
el-Mukatta*), flow into the Mediterranean (see Kishon). 
The Semachonitis or Lake of Huleh (not the 4 Waters 

1 Ber. Rabba , par. 20, following Wiinsche’s translation (cp 
Neub. Geogr. 180). 
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of Merom') and the Sea of Galilee are the two 
lakes. The former is a triangular basin, about 6 ft. 
above the sea-level; it is very disappointing, being 
shallow and reedy; water-fowl abound in it. The 
latter is described in the next article. On the famous 
hot springs of Tiberias (rivalled by those of Gadara) see 
Tiberias. 

The population of Galilee in the time of Jesus was 
of more diverse origin than it had ever been before. 
5 Later somevv ^ at ni i- x ed old. Israelitish 

... population had been further modified by 
popu a ion. Phoenician t lturman (Arabian?), and 
Greek elements, so that the Jews, with perfect justice 
from their point of view, could look down on the 
Galilceans, whose imperfect legal orthodoxy and in¬ 
accurate pronunciation 1 soon ‘bewrayed' them (Mk. 
1470 Mt. 2673). Still, the Galibeans could boast of 
great names in their past history, 2 * and they were them¬ 
selves no cowards when their religion was at stake ; the 
old spirit of the Naphtalites lived again in their descend¬ 
ants, however mixed the race of those descendants 
might be. They were doubtless too industrious to be 
strictly orthodox from a Pharisaic point of view ; but 
the Messianic hope burned more brightly in Galilee than 
anywhere else in Palestine, and hundreds of inquirers 
from the populous Galilcean towns and villages followed 
the great Teacher wherever he went. He had a word 
for all. He knew them indeed, as brothers know 
brothers, for it can hardly be doubted that, as Prof. 
Percy Gardner has well said, 4 according to all historic 
probability, Jesus of Nazareth was born at Nazareth ’ 

(Exploratio Evangelica, 254 [’99]), or rather at the 
Nazarene or Galilaean Bethlehem, for which, by a mis¬ 
understanding, ‘ Nazareth 1 appears to have been sub¬ 
stituted (see Nazareth). This connection of Jesus 
with Galilee has been well treated by Renan, though 
he has doubtless fallen into exaggerations which repel 
sober minds. 

‘ The region adjacent to Jerusalem is perhaps the most triste 
country in the world. Galilee, on the other hand, is full of 
verdure and of shade, the true country of the song of songs. 
During March and April the fields are carpeted with flowers. 
The animals are small, but of great gentleness. The forms of 
the mountains are more harmonious there than elsewhere, and 
inspire higher thoughts. Jesus seems to have had a special 
fondness for them ’ (Vie de Jesus*}*), 67 f.\ 

The early history of Christianity cannot be understood 
apart from its physical environment. Galilee is dear to 
T . us, because by every right Jesus can be 

O. LOCai _11 —i --1_. u : v.:i i 


influences 
on Jesus. 


called a Galilcean, and must have imbibed 
the moral and physical influences of his 
village home ; Umbria gives the key to 
St. Francis ; Galilee, in some sense, gives the key to 
Jesus of Nazareth. How he 4 had compassion’ on its 
teeming multitudes we know from the Gospels, and it 
is no slight merit in Dr. Selah Merrill that he has sup¬ 
plemented the one-sided (though not untrue) statements 
of Renan by proving the density of the population of 
ancient Galilee. 3 1 He who wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Galilee was never far from some great 
and populous city.' 4 Yet, such are the revenges of 
history, this home of the fulfiller and transformer of the 
Law became, in the second century after Christ, the 
centre of Jewish study of the Law. Galilee must at 
this period have contained a large and wealthy Jewish 
population. Traces of their splendid synagogues are 
still to be found at Tell Hum, Kerazeh, Irbid, Kedes, 
Meiron, Kefr Bir'im, and other places. Strangely 
enough, in six of these there are carved representations 
of animals. 


1 They confounded n with y, and n with n* 

2 In Jn. 7 52 for irpo^)tjrq<: we should probably read, with the 
Sahidic version, 6 7rpo<|»jTij?, else strange ignorance is ascribed 
to the Jews. Prophets and other great men had come out of 
Galilee. See Keim, J esus 0/ Nazara, ET 3 13-15. 

2 Josephus asserts (Vit. 45; BJ iii. 3 2) that there were 204 
cities arid villages, the very least of which contained more than 
15,000 inhabitants. We need not accept this. 

4 Besant, quoted by GASm. HG 432, n. 2. 
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The best-known localities in Jewish Galilee are in the 
lower part of the province. On the W. of the southern 
7 Ch* f border, S. of the Wady el-Melek, is 
. ’ .... the village of Sentunlyeh, the ancient 
oca 1 ies. simonias (Jos. Vit. 24), identified by 
the Talmud with Shimuon [g.v. , i.j. The modern 
village of Yafa, SW. of Nazareth, is the Japha of 
Josephus {BJ ii. 206 , iii. 731). The frontier town of 
XalothorExaloth(Z?/iii. 3 i; Vit. 44) is the modern Iksal; 
cp Chesulloth or Chisloth Tabor. Another frontier 
town, Dabaritta(Jos. Vit. 2662; Z>/ii. 21 3), isthe modern 
Deburiyeh, at the foot of Mount Tabor on the north, 
the ancient Daberatii. Close to or upon Mt. Tabor 
was a fortress called by Polybius (v. 706 ) Atabyrion. 
S. of Tabor, on the slope of Little Hermon, is the 
small village of Nein, the Nain of the NT. The plain 
between Tabor and Gennesaret was called (Eus. OS 
2968 ) Saronas ; the name is echoed in that of the village 
SarGna. Esdraklon is treated elsewhere. 

Let us now move westward from the shore of Gen¬ 
nesaret, and pause first at the ruins of Irbid, the Arbela 
of Josephus, famous in the history of Herod [BJ\. I62 4), 
and look up to the round rocky hill called Earn Hattin 
(1135 ft. above sea-level), regarded by the Latins as 
the Mount of the Beatitudes, and identified by the 
Talmud with the Ziddim of Josh. 19 35. To the S\Y. 
is Kefr Kenna, which tradition identifies with Cana of 
Galilee. Conder’s site for Cana ('Ain Kana) has the 
seeming advantage of being only half an hour to the N. 
of Nazareth ; the fountain flows on though the village 
has disappeared. But what if 4 Nazareth ’ is really a 
mistake for the Nazarene Bethlehem? Sefuriyeh is no 
doubt Sepphoris, so famous in the Roman war; the 
Talmud calls it Sippori. Beit-Lahm, the ancient 
Bethlehem of Zebulun and en-Nasira, or Nazareth, 
require to be noticed together (see Nazareth). 

In the N. of the Plain of Battof (the Asochis of Jos.) 
we pause with interest at the Tell Jefat, upon which 
once stood the fortress of Jotapata, defended by 
Josephus {BJ iii. 7 /)', cp Jiphtaii-el. The border 
cities, Kefar Hananyah and Bersabe, are respectively 
Kefr 'Anan and Abu Sheba (N. of Kefr 'Anan), unless, 
indeed, Bersabe is the Birsabee of Theodosius {circa 
530 A. D.), which Guthe identifies with fcChirbet el- 
'Oremeh, above Khan Minieh on the Sea of Galilee. 

Of the doubtless ancient sites in Upper Galilee, few 
have a proved biblical connection— e.g. , Kerazeh (Chora- 
zin) ; Safed (the Sefet of Tob. 1 1 in the Latin), the 
highest town in Galilee (2749 ft.), and, as some have 
fancied, the 4 city that is set on a hill’ of Mt. 514; 
Meiron, where many old Jewish teachers are buried ; 
el-Jish, the Gischala of Josephus, and the Gus Halab 
of the Talmud; and, to the NW., Kefr-Bir’im, already 
referred to. See also Galilee, Sea of ; Esdraelon ; 
Jezreel i.; Tabor. 

Neubauer, La Geographic du Talmud (’68) ; Guerin, Galilee 
(’80); Survey 0/ Western Palestine; Memoirs , vol. i., ‘ Galilee ’ 
(’81); Merrill, Galilee in the Time 0/ Christ 
Literature. (’91); Macgregor, The Rob Roy on the Jordan 
('69); GASm. HG 20 ; Guthe, art. ‘Galilaa’ in 
PREP), Bd. vi. (’99); also Art. ‘Galilee* in Kitto's Bib. Cycl. 
by J. L. Porter, from which a few portions of the present article 
have been adapted. T. K. C. 

GALILEE, SEA OF (h Qsksccs thc taAjAaiac 

[Ti. WH]), a Hebraistic expression (see Geography, 

§ 4) for the fine sweet-water lake through which the 
Jordan flows on the E. of Galilee. 

It occurs five times (Mt. 4 18 15 29 Mk. 1 16 731 Jn. 61). 
Other names are (1) 4 sea of Tiberias * (rj 6. ttjs TijSepiafio? 

[Ti. WH]), Jn. 21 1 *, (2) ‘sea of Galilee, of 
1 . Names. Tiberias’(17 6. ttj? TaA. ttj? TtjS. [Ti. WH] Jn. 0 1), 
where 4 of Tiberias' seems to be a scribe’s cor - 
rection, intended to supersede ‘of Galilee/ and pointing for¬ 
ward to v. 23 where ‘Tiberias' is mentioned ; 1 (3) 4 lake of 
Gennesaret ’ (17 MV*' 7 ? Tevvr)<rap€T [Ti. WH]), Lk. 5 i ; (4) 4 the 


1 B. d.e. Syr. Hcl. (Tregelles) prefix els toi ptep>j, which is 

also a correction, but one that does not suit, the eastern shore 

being meant. 
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MAP OF GALILEE AND ESDRAELON 


INDEX TO NAMES 

The references following some names having no biblical equivalent are to passages that mention them. The alpha¬ 
betical arrangement ig?iores prefixes : 'Ain (‘ spring'), Bir( * well'), el (‘ the'), J. [Jebel, ' ml.'), Jisr (* bridge'), 
Kefr ('village'), Kh. (Khirbat, 'ruin'), L. (lake), Mt., N. (Nahr, 'river'), Nabi (‘ prophet '), R. (river), 
Sahl (' plain’), Sheikh (‘ saint’), Tell (' mound'), Umm ('mother'), IV. (Wady, 'valley'). 


Abel-beth-maachah, Di 

Abil el-Kamh, Di 

W. ’Abillln, B3(Jiphtah-el) 

tell Abu Kudes, B4 

Abu Sheba , C3 (G a li lee i., § 7) 

Accho, B3 

Achshaph?? Ci 

Achzib, B2 

Acre, B3 

bay of Acre, B3 [haddah) 
kefr Ad(h)an, B5 (En- 
sahl el-Ahma, CD3, 4 
‘Ainltha, C2 (Beth-anath) 
‘Akka, B3 
Alammelech ?? B3 
'Alia (ruin), C2 (Halt) 
umm el-'Amud, B2 
wady'Amud, C3(Tappuah) 
Anaharath ?? C5 
kefr 'Anan, C3 
W. 'Ara, B5 (Epmkaim, § 47) 
wady el-'Arab, D4(Gadara) 
el- Araj, D3 (Beth-saida) 
Arbela?? C3 
Ard el-Huleh, D2 
sahl 'Arrabeh ,115 (Dothan) 
’Arraneh, C5 
Asochis, C3 
’Athlit, A4 


Bahr Tabarlyeh, D3, 4 
Bahret el-Huleh, D2 
(Merom) 

nahr Banias, D2 (Abana) 
nahr Bareighit,D2(ABELii.) 
el-Bateiha, D3 (Arbattis) 
Battof, C3 (Alammelech) 
Beisan, C5 

Beit Ilfa, C4 (Bethulia) 
Beit-Lahm, B4 
blr Bel'ameh, C5 (Belmen) 
wadyBel'ameh, C5 (Ibleam) 
Belat, C2 (Ramah, 6) 

Belus, B3 

jisr Benat Yakub, D2 
Bersabe, C3 (Galilee i., §7) 
Bethlehem, B4 
Beth-shean, C5 [mel, § 1) 
Bilad er-Ruhah, B4 (Car- 
wady el-Blreh, D4 
kefr Bir'im, C2 (Ahlab) 
esh-sheikh Burk an, C4 (Gil- 

Cabul, B 3 ’ tBOA ' §2) 
Caesarea Palaestinae, A4 
Cana?? C3 
Capernaum ? D3 
Mt. Carmel, AB3, 4 
Chisloth-tabor, C4 
Chorazin, D3 


Dabaritta, C4 
Daberath, C4 
nabi Dahl, C4 
Daliet er-Ruhah, B4 
Dan, D2 

Danian, B2 (Dan-Jaan) 
Deburlyeh, C4 
Deshun, CD2 (Hazor, i) 
tell Dibbln, Di (Ijon) 
Dor, A4 

plain of Dothan, B5 


Ecdippa, B2 
Edrei?? C2 
* Endor ’ ? C4 
Endur, C4 
En-gannim, C5 
Esdraelon, B4 
'Esfiyeh, B4 (Carmel) 
(E)xaloth, C4 

umm el-Fahm, B4 
wady Fajjas, D4 
Faku\ C5 (Gilboa, § 1) 
jebel Faku C5 
el-Fuleh, C4 (Cyamon) 

Gath-hepher ?? C4 
Gerasa, D3 (Gerasene) 
el-Ghuwer, D3 (Galilee ii., 
Mt. Gilboa, Cs [§ 2) 

Ginaia, C5 
Gischala, C2 
Gush Halab, C2 

J. Hadlreh, C2 (Hazor) 
Haifa, AB3 (Achsaph) 
Haifa el-atlka, A3 [dala) 
wadyel-Hamam, C3 (Mag- 
Hammon ? B2 
'ain Hamul, B2 (Hammon) 
wady Hamul, B2(Hammon) 
el-FIarithlyeh, B4 (Haro- 
well of Harod, C4 [sheth) 
Kh. Harreh, D2 (Hazor) 
N. el-Hasbanl, Di, 2(Ain, 2) 
Hazor? D2 
Hicromax, D4 
‘ Hill of Moreh ’ ? C4 
Hippos, D3 
Hukkok ?? C3 
tell Hum, D3 (Chorazin) 
HunTn, D2 (Migdal-el) 

Ibleam ? C5 
khirbet Iksaf Ci 
Iksal, C4 

Irbid, C3 [§§ 4, 7) 

Sh. Iskander, B4 (Ephraim, 

Jabesh?? D5 
Jalkamus, C5 
'ain Jalud, C4 
N. Jalud, C4 (Harod) 
Janoah?? Ci, 2 
tell Jefat, C3 
Jelameh, C4 (Ibleam) 
Jelbon, C5 (Gilboa, § 1) 
Jenin, C5 
Jezreel, C4 
Jiphtah-el? C3 
el-Jish, C2 
Jokneam ? B4 
Jordan, D2, 3, 4, 5 
Jotapata, C3 

Kabr Hiram, C2 (Hiram) 

Kabul,' B 3 

Kadesh, D2 

tell el-Kadi, D2 

jebel Kafsy,C4(NAZARETH) 

tell Kaimun, B4 


Kaisariyeh, A4 [lee ii., § 7) 
Kal'at el-Hosn, D3 (Gali- 
Kal'at esh - Shaklf, Di 
Kana, C2 [(Ephraim, §4) 
’ain Kana, C4 (Cana) 
Kanah?? C2 
jebel Karmal, AB3, 4 
wady el-Kara, B2 [§7) 
Kara HattIn,C3 (Galilee i., 
el-Kasimlyeh, Ci 
tell el-KassIs, B4 (Carmel, 
Kaukabel-Hawa, D4 [§ 3) 
Kedasa, D2 
Kedes, D2 

Kedesh (Kishion?) B4 
Kefar Hananya, C3 
tell Keisan, B3 (Kishion) 
kefr Kenna, C3 
Kerak, D4 (Galilee ii., § 7) 
Kerazeh, D 3 
Kersa, D3 (Gerasenes) 
wady el-Khudcra, A5 
tell Khureibeh, D2 
Kishon, B 3 

kefr Kud, B5 (Bethulia) 
Kuffln, B5 

Ladder of Tyre, B2 
(Ramah, 6) 
nahr el-Leddan, D2 
Lejjun, B4 

Leontes, Di (Achshaph) 

N. el-LItanl, Di (Ach¬ 
shaph) 

Kh. Luweziye, Di 

nahr Mafshukh, B2 
Marun er-Ras,C2 (Merom) 
Mas'adlyeh, D3 (Beth- 
saida) 

Kh. Ma*sub, B2 (Asherah) 
nahr el-Mef jir,A5 (Kanah) 
Megiddo, B4 
Meiron, C3 (Merom) 
el-Mejdel, D 3 (Magdala) 
wady el-Melck, B3 
'ain el-Meyiteh, C4(Harod) 
Merj ’Ayun, Di (Ijon) 

Merj el-Hadlreh, C2 (Hazor) 
Merj I bn ‘Amir, BC4 
el-Meshhed, C4 
el-Mezar, C4 (Gilboa, § 2) 
el-Mezra'ah, C4 (Esdrae- 
W.el-Milh, B4(Arad)[lon) 
khan Minieh, D3 
khirbet Minia, D3 
Miryamln, D5 
el-Mohraka, B4 (Carmel, § 3) 
jisr el-Mujami', D4 
el-Mujedil, B4 (I da la h) 
Mujeidil, C2 (Migdal-el) 
nahr el-Mukatta, B3, 4 
tell el-Mutasailim, B4 

Nabi Dahl, C4 
‘ Nain ’ ? C4 

nahr Na'man, B3 (Adonis) 
en-Nasira, C4 [rath) 
en-Naura, C4 (Anaha- 
‘ Nazareth,’ C4 
Nein, C4 

Nuris, C4 (Gilboa, § 2) 


Kh. el-'Oremeh, D3(Gali- 
lee i., § 7) 

Pella, D5 
Ptolemais, B3 

Ramah, C3 
er-Rameh,C3 
plain of er-Rameh, C3 
(Galilee i., § 3) 

Ras el-‘Ain, B2 (Hosah) 
Ras en-NakQra, B2 (Ra¬ 
mah, 6 ) 

Ras Umm esh-Shakf, B4 
Rummaneh, B4 (Hadad- 
rimmon) 

Safed, C3 (Galilee i., § 7) 
Safuriyeh, C3, 4 (Naza¬ 
reth) 

wady Sakak, B2 
Sarona, C4 (Galilee i., § 7) 
Saronas, C4 [mah, 6) 
Scala Tyriorum, B2 (Ra- 
Scythopolis, C5 
Sefet, C3 (Galilee i., § 7) 
wadySelhab, B5 (Dothan) 
L. Semachonitis, D2 
wady Semak, D3 (Geras- 
Semakh, D4 [enes) 

Semunlyeh, B4 (Kattath) 
Sepphoris, C3, 4 (Naza¬ 
reth) 

esh-Shari'a, D2, 3, 4, 5 
Sharl'at el-Manadireh, D4 
wady Sharrar, C4 (Golan) 
Shatta, C4 (Beth-shittah) 
Shihor-libnath ?? A4 
Shunem, C4 

jebel es-Slh,C4 (Nazareth) 
Simonias,B4(GALiLEEi.,§7) 
Solam, C4 
Sur, Bi 

Susitha, D3 (Galilee ii., § 7) 
Sycamlnum, A3 

Taanach, B4 

Ta'annuk, B4 [§7) 

Tabakat Fahl, D5 (Gilead, 
labarlyeh, D3 
*ain Taba'un, C4 (Harod) 
et-Tabigha, D3 (cp Caper- 
Tabor, C4 [naum, § 4/.) 
Tanturah, A4 [§ 7) 

Taricheae, D4 (Galilee ii., 
wady et-Tawahln, C3 
et-Tell, D3 (Beth-saida) 
Tiberias, D 3 
sea of Tiberias, D3, 4 
jebel et-Tor, C4 
Tyre, Bi* 

Tyrus, 13 1 

wady Yabis, D5 (Jabesh) 
Yafa, C4 (Japhia) 

Yakuk, C3 
Yanuh, Ci, 2 
Yarmuk, D4 (Golan) 
Ya'tir, C2 

Yenima, CD4(Apiiek, 3, c ) 

Zer'In, C4 
nahr ez-Zerka, A4 
ez-Zlb, Ba 
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GALILEE, SEA OF 

sea' (tj 0 a\.), Jn. G 11*25; (5) ‘the lake’ (rj At/*.), Lk. 5 2 
8 22,/C 33. To these must be added (6) ' sea of Chinnereth ’ 
(ni| 3 ’D;), and (7) ‘sea of Chinneroth ’ (nVpS’DJ), see Chin* 
nereth, Chinneroth ; also (8) ‘the water of Gennesar’— i.e., 
(RV) ‘of Gennesareth,’ i Macc. 11 67. See Gennesar. For 
Talmudic notices the reader will consult Neub. Geogr. 25, and 
Kohut, ‘ Lakes of the Holy Land JQR 4 691 (’92). 

The extreme length of this lake is 13 m. ; its greatest 
width is little less than 7 m. It is an irregular oval 
0 p, . , in shape. Its surface is 681 ft. below 

- -™y s . lcal the level of the Mediterranean. Its 
r c ens 1 s. g reatest depth has been exaggerated 
by M ‘Gregor and Lortet. 

As Barrois (1894) states, it varies from 130 ft. to 148 ft., 
according to the season, the greatest depth occurring along the 
course of the Jordan, through the meridional axis of the sheet. 
The surface temperature varies considerably. Down to 30 ft. it is 
on an average about 68° or 69°, and at 50 ft., 62° or 63°. Between 
65 ft. and 130 ft., however, there is a uniform temperature of 
59 0 . This is much higher than in the Swiss lakes at the same 
depth, but the lake of Tiberias lies at a much lower elevation, 
under a much hotter sun, and is fed from the sides and the 
bottom by several hot springs (see PEFQ , ’94, pp. 2n-220). 

The scenery of the lake disappoints some travellers ; 
but arriving from the S. where the landscapes are by no 
means always pleasing, one feels it a relief to catch a 
first view of its pale blue waters and the steep but bare 
and by no means bold mountains which so nearly 
surround it. 1 It is unjust to speak of it as drear}". It 
is only under certain aspects that it presents a painful 
monotony of gray ; the evening hues are delightful, and 
round it there is a broad beach of white pebbles with 
small shells. The Jordan enters at the extreme northern 
end and issues ' plunging and swirling ’ at the southern. 
Here there are wide openings, which permit a view of 
the valley, and suggest interesting excursions. 

The favourable physical conditions of Gennesaret (el- 
Ghuwer) have been referred to elsewhere (see Gen¬ 
nesar). Here it suffices to add that the harvest on the 
shore is nearly a month earlier than on the neighbour¬ 
ing highlands of Galilee and Bashan. Frost is entirely 
unknown. The trees, plants, and vegetables are those 
usually found in Egypt— e.g. , the palm, the Zizyphus 
lotus , and the indigo plant. 

‘ Though the whole basin of the lake, and, indeed, 
the Jordan valley, is of volcanic origin, as evidenced by 
the thermal springs and the frequent earthquakes, yet 
the main formation of the surrounding wall of moun¬ 
tains is limestone. A large number of black stones and 
boulders of basaltic tufa are scattered along the slopes 
and upland plains, and dykes of basalt here and there 
burst through the limestone strata in the neighbourhood 
of Tiberias and along the northern shore.’ 2 

In the OT the lake is only mentioned in descriptions 
of boundaries. It receives ample compensation in the 
3 NT f° r well-peopled, pleasant shores 

- ’ attracted the preacher of the kingdom of 

e rences. q oc j Four Q f j ts fi s h e r-folk became his 
first disciples, with whom he took up his temporary 
abode in the ‘village of consolation’ (Capernaum)—he 
who was emphatically m&ndhem (i. e. , Comforter, a 
Jewish title of the Messiah). The local colouring of 
the Gospel narratives which have the lake and its shores 
for their scene, is wonderfully true. The sudden storms 
—the multitude of fish—the ' desert place ’ near Beth- 
saida where there was ‘ much grass ’—all this is in 
accordance with facts. The hot, tropical air of the 
Ghor is often filled by the cold winds from Lebanon 
which rush through the ravines of the Persean hills 
(Thomson). So much for the storms. The fish are 
famous, both for variety and for abundance (see Fish, 
§1). Josephus (Z?/iii. IO7) remarks — and Hasselquist 
corroborates this—that some of them are found also in 
the Nile. 3 To Beth-saida the fish of the lake perhaps 
gave its name, and Tarichese was mainly devoted to 
the curing of fish. The desert but grassy place intended 

1 Cp Harper, In Scripture Lands , 323 ; H. v. Soden, Reise - 
briefe , '98, p. 157. 

2 Porter, Kitto s Bib. Cycl. 3 Cp Neub. Geogr. 25. 
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in the narratives of the first feeding of the people (see 
especially Mk. 639) is surely the rich but swampy plain 
of el-Bateiha in the NE., at the N. end of which are 
the ruins of Bethsaida ( q.v .). Nor can we doubt 
that towards the S. of the lake there were also * desert 
(solitary) places,’ even if they were only on high hill 
tops. 

This consideration is important with reference to the 
two narratives of the feeding of the multitude. That 
P - the same tradition may receive different 

A ee ii^j forms, so that two distinct events 
the multitude. ,, . . , . , 

appear (but wrongly appear) to be 

reported, is clear from the lives of the patriarchs. It is 
the application of the comparative method, not any 
wish to rationalise, that prompts many good critics to 
identify the two narratives referred to. 1 If this be 
done, we are placed in a position to rectify some very 
natural mistakes in the present form of the traditions. 
We shall see that the scene of the most original narra¬ 
tive of the feeding was probably not in the NE., but 
more towards the S. Jesus had gone hither to be as far 
as possible from Antipas, 2 and yet, even in this remote 
spot, he could not hide himself from eager followers. 
How did he deal with them? There was probably a 
gap in the oral tradition, and the early Christians did 
not shrink from filling it up by ascribing to him who 
was a prophet, and more than a prophet, a deed such 
as Elisha was said to have performed of old. How 
well they expanded the scanty suggestion of 2 K. 
4 42-44 ! 3 How much more spiritually suggestive are 
the evangelical narratives ! 

The view presented here is different doubtless from 
that commonly received ; but it seems to remove not a 
few very real difficulties. Nor is it only geography and 
exegesis that owe something to a keener textual criti¬ 
cism. We are thus helped one stage further towards 
the perception that the central importance of the Gospel 
narratives does not consist in their freedom from the 
inevitable errors of much-edited popular traditions. 

Let us now compare the various Gospel statements as 
to the scene of the reported event, assuming (as wc may 
and must) that there is a duplication of the original 
story. 

Mt. 14 13, ‘ When Jesus heard of it, he withdrew from thence 
in a boat to a desert place apart.’ No name of a place is given 
before v. 34, where we read, ‘. . . they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret.’ Mt. 15 29, ‘And Jesus . . . came nigh unto the 
Sea of Galilee ; and he went up into a mountain, and sat there ’; 
v. 39, ‘And he sent away the multitudes, and entered into the 
boat, and came into the borders of (RV) Magadan.’ 

Mk. G 31, ‘Come ye yourselves into a desert place’; v . 45, 

‘ And straightway he constrained his disciples to enter into the 
boat, and to go before him unto the other side to Bethsaida, 
while he himself sendeth the multitude away’; v. 53, ‘And . . . 
they came to the land, unto Gennesaret.’ Mk. 84, ‘Whence 
shall we be able to fill these men with bread here in a desert 
place?’ v. 10, ‘And straightway he . . . came into the parts of 
Dalmanutha.’ 

Lk. 9 10, ‘ And he took them, and withdrew apart to a city 
called Bethsaida’; v. 12, ‘for we are here in a desert place.’ 
The reading in v. 10 is uncertain (cp Blass’s edition of Lk.). R V 
follows Treg., Ti., WH. Certainly the reading of the received 
text (followed by AV) is the work of a corrector. It does not, 
however, follow that that of B and D, etc. (D has acw/uijv for 
Tto\iv) is the right one. We must leave the question open. 
There is nothing else in the text of Lk. to indicate exactly 
where the scene of the narrative is to be placed. 

Jn. 6r, ‘Jesus went away to the other side of the sea of 
Galilee’; v. 3 , ‘And Jesus went up into the mountain ’; v. 10, 
‘Now there was much grass in the place’; v. 17, ‘And they 
entered into a boat, and were going over the sea into Caper¬ 
naum ’ ; v. 23, ‘Howbeit there came boats from Tiberias,’ etc. ; 
v. 24, *. . . and came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus.’ 

The greatest difficulty here is in Mk. 645 (tt poayeiv 
ds rb irlpav irpbs ( 3 r) 0 acu 8 av ). Are there two Bethsaidas ? 

„ ., or shall we suppose (GAS, HG 458 ; see 

. e s i a, b ETHSAIDA| § 2 ) that ‘ going across’ does 

n . ., not mean crossing to the W. shore, but 

Daimanutna. only taking the short j ourney nort h wa rd to 

Bethsaida? The present writer thinks both views improb- 

1 Cp Keim, Jesu von Naz. 2 528 /. 2 Cp Keim, l.c. 

3 Note the barley loaves, and cp Jn. G9. 
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able, and instead of adopting the reading of old MSS of 
the Itala (followed in AV m ^ ‘over against Bethsaida’) 
would suppose that there is a scribe’s error, and that 
for * Bethsaida ’ (Ify Oaaidav) we should read * Tiberias ’ 
(Tiftepiada). 

A similar change is certainly necessary in the case of 
Magdala (Rcc. Text) or Magadan (Trcg., Ti., WH) in 
Mt. 1539, and Dalmanutha in Mt. 610. These names 
have been discussed over and over again (see Dal¬ 
manutha), and the latest solutions are hardly more 
natural than the earliest. The name in the original 
tradition must have been one which would account 
equally well for all these forms, and it should be one of 
which we are not obliged to say with Bruce (speaking 
of Magadan in the Expositor s Bible) 4 place wholly 
unknown.’ It seems to have been Migdal-nunia 1 
(jrau ‘the tower of fish’), which was 1 R. m. 

from Tiberias, probably to the S. of that city. 2 

It will be seen that just as Bethsaida and Capernaum 
go together in one form of the tradition, so some un¬ 
known place on the E. coast (the neighbourhood of 
Gamala would suit) and Migdal-nunia go together in 
another. 3 We may perhaps find traces of this latter 
view of the localities in Mk. 645 (reading Tt( 3 epia 5 a) 
and also in Jn. 623, where the ships are brought by 
the evangelist from Tiberias, because the spot where 
he places the feeding was obliquely opposite Tiberias. 4 
'The land where they were going’ (v. 21) was not 
Capernaum (a mistake surely of the redactor of the 
Fourth Gospel), but Tiberias. 

Nothing has been said here as yet of the calming of 
the storm. Here again the spiritual suggestiveness of 

6 Calming narrat * ve makes it an inalienable 
of the ° treasure. We cannot, however, pin our 
storm faith to the literal accuracy of the beauti¬ 
ful story, any more than to that of Ps. 

7/19 [20], 4 Thy way was in the sea and thy path in the 
great waters,’ and of Ps. 107 28-30 ; see especially the 
suggestive words with which the latter passage con¬ 
cludes,— 4 So he bringeth them unto the haven where they 
would be.’ Such symbolic language is characteristic 
of faith in all earnestly-held religions, and the symbol 
soon fixes itself in narrative. These are no doubt 
held to be facts ; but the facts are valued chiefly as 
vehicles of spiritual ideas, and never examined into 
with the strictness of historic investigation. 

We referred above to a little-known Migdal, as 
almost certainly the Magdala of the received text of 
Mt. 15 3 9 . 

The ordinary view identifying it with Mejdel, that miserable 
village with which the plain of el-Ghuwer begins, has to 

7 Ma A 1 be abandoned. The Talmud mentions several 
' * lu-agctaia, Migdals j n this neighbourhood; Mejdel was 

Tarichese, one of these — possibly that from which Mary 
etc. Magdalene seems to have derived her name, 
scarcely the Migdal-el (q.v.) of Joshua. 


Other places on the W. shore are referred to in 
special articles (see, e.g, Capernaum, Chorazin). 

Let us now turn to the S. end of the lake, where 
stands the ruin of Kerak, at the point where the Jordan 
issues. Here we should probably place Tarichece, 
which, according to Pliny (NH 5 15), in his day gave 
it$ name to the whole lake. 8 Its site indeed is not 
undisputed, being sometimes placed at Mejdel, and 
though the theory of Gratz—Tarichece= Migdal-nunia 
= Mejdel—is unacceptable, 6 the simpler theory which 
has commanded the assent of Wilson (PEEQ, ’77, 


1 Dalma=Ma(g)dal; nutha = nunia. It is implied that the 
substratum of the narrative is Hebrew or Aramaic. Renan 
(Vie de JJsusft*), 146) thinks that 4 Magadan’comes from Dal- 
man(outha).’ This does not help much. 

2 See Neub. Glogr. 217; Buhl, 226; but cp Gra. MGIVJ, ’80, 
p. 484; who makes the distance 4 m. (we return to this later). 

3 It would not do, therefore, to suggest that ‘Bethsaida’ 
(place of fish?) might be a second name of Migdal-nunia. 

4 Slightly differently Furrer, Bcdeutung tier bibl. Geographic, 
24 (’to). 

6 Gratz, however, suspects the text to be inaccurate. 

6 MGIVJ , ’80, pp. 484-495- 
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p. 10^ ; Furrer, ZDPV 2 56/. 12 194/. 13194^), and 
Socin (Baed. Pal.W 290) cannot be lightly rejected. 
Upon the whole, however, the arguments of Schurer 
(Gesch. 1 515) appear to be provisionally decisive in 
favour of Kerak ; Conder, Guthe, and Buhl also 
incline in this direction. One would like to be able to 
speak more positively. Tarichese was famous in the 
first Roman war ; it was a centre of Galilaean patriotism. 
Jesus may perhaps have been there ; it is a little strange 
that it should nowhere be mentioned in the Gospels. 1 

Turning round Jhe lake from Kerak, we pause first at . 
Kal'at el-Hosn, most probably the ancient Hippos (the 
Talmudic Susitha). The name of Gamala (mentioned 
above ; famous in the Roman war) 2 seems to be pre- 
» served in that of the village of Jamli; Kersa is probably 
the ancient Gerasa (see Gerasenes). But what an 
inadequate idea these few names give of the girdle of 
towns which inclosed the Sea of Galilee in ancient 
times ! As Lamartine says, 4 the borders of the Lake 
of Gennesaret seem to have borne cities instead of 
harvests and forests. * 3 The scene is very different now. 
Without the help of the imagination even the travelled 
student will see nothing but a sheet of water unenlivened 
by vessels and surrounded by treeless hills. T. K. c. 

GALL. (1) C ; *h, rol or CTl, 4 ros ( X 0 Ah ), 5 Dt. 
29 18 [17] 3232 Ps. 692 i [22], Jer. 814 9is[i4] 23 15 Lam. 
3519 Am. 612: the same Hebrew word is in Dt. 3233 
rendered ‘venom,’ in Job 20 16 4 * poison,' and in Hos. 

10 4 ‘hemlock.' The word primarily denotes an 
extremely bitter plant (Hos. IO4) and its fruit (Dt. 
29 18 [17] etc.); it is constantly coupled with 
ladnah , ‘wormwood,’ the two together denoting the 
extreme of bitterness. Though there is no evidence 
that the plant denoted by vih was poisonous, the word 
is metaphorically applied to the venom of serpents 
(Dt. 3233 etc.), the notions of bitterness and of poison 
being closely conjoined in ancient thought (cp Di. on 
Job 20 14). 

As the etymology of the Heb. word is unknown and there is 
no kindred form in any other Semitic language, we have no 
data for discovering the particular plant intended, the proposed 
identifications with hemlock, colocynth, darnel, and poppy 
being alike conjectural. The reference in Hos. 10 4 points to 
some weed growing on cultivated land (as © ayptoo-r 15) ; whilst 
in Dt. 32 32 some berry-bearing plant is indicated. The colocynth, 
which is otherwise prohable, is a plant that grows, not on 
cultivated, but on barren land. Cp Food, § 5, end. 

(2) ,-iTip, vi'rerah , Jobl6i3f, and (3) rnhp, m'rdrah , 
Job 20 14 25+ (in <5 exc - 2 5> diatrais [BA], diairrj 

[NC]), are analogous derivatives from slightly different 
forms of the same root (Lag. Uebers. 40), which denotes 
bitterness. They mean properly the human gall or 
bile ; and, from the association of the ideas of bitterness 
and poison (see above), nyip is once applied, like 
trR-i, to the venom of serpents (Job 20 14). 

N. m. —\v. T. T.-D. 


GALLERY. ( 1 ) DB1N [Kt.], ’attiik, Ezek. 41 15 , 

pTIN, ’ attik , Ezek. 41 15 (Kr.) 16 42 s (ra afl-oAotn-a, viro^auo-eiy, 
■nepi<TTv\ov). The sense seems correct. With regard to ©'s 
third rendering, observe that in 42 $f. the ‘galleries’ have no 
pillars. Cp Ass. vretijw, meteku , 4 passage, road,’ from 
4 to pass on ’ (Del. Ass. It IVB, s.v.). An architectural applica¬ 
tion of this word, however, is not mentioned. See Temple. 

(2) orp, rdhat , in plur., Cant. 7 5 [6] 4 The king is held in the 
galleries’; RV corrects, ‘in the tresses thereof.’ Neither 
4 gallery ’ nor 4 tresses ’ is philologically defensible (see Bu. 
ad loci). C'tS.Tl elsewhere means ‘ troughs ’; here it seems to be 


1 See GAS HG 451^ 

2 See Jos. BJ iv. 1 1. The view adopted above is that of 
Furrer and Buhl; Baed. PalJ*), however, still adheres to the 
older view which identifies Gamala with KaFat el-Hosn. 

3 Quoted by GASm. 

4 The latter spelling only in Dt. 32 32. 

5 This, the word used in Mt. 2*34 Acts 8 23, is the usual © 
rendering of c ; R"l; but we find 9 vp.os in Dt 32 33 Job 20 16 Am. 
612, TTLKpov in Jer. 23 15, and avpworts in Hos. 10 4, whilst in 

Lam. 3 5 r£/is rendered ice<f>a\rj through confusion with the other 

trth- 
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a corruption of D’JSI, ‘pomegranate trees.’ £3 has napa - 
SpOfiaU, Aq. ^epaTet/u., Symm. el\^p.acri.. Read v. 5^, ‘ pleasant 
are they as an orchard of pomegranate trees’ (cp4i3). So 
Cheyne, JQR, Jan. 1899; see Colours, § 15. 

(3) am Kt. (ta'rn Kr.) in plur., Cant. 1 17 AVmg. ; 

but EV ‘ rafters.’ <3 <f>aTvu>p.aTa, Symm. ^arrwcra?, Quint. 
CTpwTTjpe?. This sense is best reached by reading y&m (Syr. 

Nold.), with Budde. Wetzstein (Del. Hoheslied 
u. Koh. 165) would read UB’n] ‘and our walls’ (D'ri=pn). 

(4) Q^N, t'ldnt> ildnt, Ezek. 40 16 ff. AVmgr- (EV ‘arches,’ 

RVmg. 1 colonnade ’). <J 5 transliterates. See Temple. 

GALLEY (m Is. 33 2I . See Ship. 

GALLIM (D'Vl, r «.Ae[i]M [BN C L]). 

1. A place included among the additional ‘ cities ’ of 
Judah in ( 5 ’s text of Josh. 1559m (TaXAift [A]; see SBOT, 

1 Joshua, ’ Heb.). It occurs between Karem ( 'Ain Karim; 
see Beth-haccerem) and Baither ( Bittir; see Bether 
i.) ; it was therefore W. of Jerusalem. 

2. A hamlet to the N. of Jerusalem, mentioned with 
Laishah and Anathoth, Is. 10 30 (7aXAequ [AQ], raAetja 
[«*])• n was the home of Palti, the husband of 
Michal (see Bahurim), i S. 2544 (pofJLfxa [B], 7aXXet 
[A], - 55 . [forte A*], 7 o\ia0 [L] ; 7e 0 Xa [Jos.]). No 
plausible identification has been offered; the text is 
probably corrupt. Elsewhere (SBOT, Isaiah , Heb., 
Addenda) 1 it is proposed to read, for o 4 rna (EV 
‘daughter of Gallim’), n‘2- A place called Beth- 
gilgal is mentioned in Neh. 12 29 (RV) in connection with 
Geba and Azmaveth, and one called Gilgal in Josh. 15 7, 
and Geliloth in Josh. 18 17. Probably the same village is 
meant in all the three passages (so independently 
G. A. Smith [Gilgal, § 6 ( 5 )]): we cannot identify it, 
but we know whereabouts it must have stood. It 
seems to have grown up near a cromlech facing the 
ascent of Adummim which formed a conspicuous land¬ 
mark, and was probably regarded as sacred. 

For Gallim in Vg. Is. 15 s see Eglaim. T. K. C. 

GALLIO (|-aAAi 60 N [Ti. WH]), proconsul (AV 
* deputy’) of Achaia probably towards the end of Paul’s 

, t, . r eighteen months’ sojourn in Corinth 
1 . Facts from (< 4 out 53 A D } His father , M . 

Annaeus Seneca, was a rhetorician of 

sources 

Corduba [Cordova) , whence he migrated 
to Rome and became an eques; his mother Helvia was 
also probably a native of Spain (hence equest?‘i et pro- 
vinciali loco ortus in Tac. Ann. 14 53). L. Annaeus 
Seneca the philosopher, and L. Annaeus Mela, the geo¬ 
grapher and father of the poet Lucan, were his full 
brothers, both younger than himself; his own name was 
Marcus Annaeus Novatus, and to him under this name 
Seneca addresses his books De Ira . From his father he 
received a careful education, and in Rome he attracted 
the notice of L. Junius Gallio, a rhetorician of repute (cp 
Tac. Ann . 63), who ultimately adopted him, so that his 
full name became apparently L. Junius Annaeus Gallio. 
Gallio’s younger brother Seneca was in banishment in 
Corsica from 41 to 49 A. D., when he was recalled by 
Agrippina to be Nero’s tutor (Tac. Ann. 12 8). There 
is no sufficient reason, perhaps, to suppose that Gallio 
shared in his brother’s disgrace (but cp Ramsay, St. Paul , 
258). Towards the close of the reign of Claudius, he 
received the governorship of the province of Achaia. 

Achaia being a senatorial province between 27 B.C. and 15 
a.d., and again from 44 a.d. onwards, 2 the term proconsul 
(aj'fluTraro?) is rightly used in Acts 18 12, for the governor of such 
provinces bore always the title ‘ proconsul,’ but in the case of 
Achaia the governors were of praetorian rank only, five years at 
least intervening between the praetorship and the appointment 
to a province (Marq.-Momms. RStn. Staatsv . 1 545). We thus 
know only approximately the date of Gallio’s praetorship ; nor 
is the year of his consulship ascertained; it was presumably 
later than his governorship. That he actually held the consul¬ 
ship is known from Pliny (HN 31 33), who tells us that he left 

1 Cp ‘Geographical Gains from Textual Criticism,’ Expositor , 
Sept. 1899. 

- Under Nero it received * liberty ’ for a time in 67 a.d. (Suet. 
Nero 24), but Vespasian soon withdrew the useless gift. 
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Rome post consulatuvt on a voyage for his health. This must 
have been a different occasion from that recorded by Seneca, 
who says that Gallio suffered from fever in Achaia, and went a 
voyage in consequence \{Ep, Jlfor. 18 1 [ 104 1] : ‘ illud mihi in ore 
erat domini mei Gallioms, qui cum in Achaia febrim habere 
coepisset, protinus navem adscendit clamitans non corporis esse, 
sed loci morbum ’). This allusion gives us the only corroboration 
of the proconsulship recorded in Acts. It has been suggested 
that the L. Junius given as consul suffectus with A. Marcellus 
at some time under Nero on a wax tablet from Pompeii is to be 
identified with Gallio (Nipp. in Hermes 12 130). We know that 
he was in Rome in Nero*s fifth year (Dio Cass. 6120=58 a.d.). 
His appeal for mercy saved his life for the moment when Seneca 
was driven to suicide in 65 a.d. (Tac. Ann. 15 73) ; but next year 
he also was one of Nero’s victims (Dio Cass. 62 25 Jer. Chron, 
Eus.). 

Gallio’s genial and lovable and thoroughly upright character 
is sketched for us by his brother, and is summed up in the 
epithet ‘ dulcis' applied to him by Statius ( [Silv . 27 32) and by 
Seneca himself {Nat. Qu. 4 pref.:—‘ quern nemo non parum amat, 
etiam qui amare plus non potest . . . Nemo enim mortalium 
uni tarn dulcis est, quam hie omnibus ’). Dio (60 35) records a 
witticism of his, in which he spoke of Claudius, who was 
poisoned by his wife Messalina, as ‘ unco in ccelum raptus ’ (in 
allusion to the deification of dead emperors, and the haling of 
dead malefactors through the streets to the Tiber). 

It has often been remarked that the narrative in Acts 
accords perfectly with Gallio’s character as otherwise 
o t? A n + 0 known; but the erroneous impression 

e * * given by the phrase of AV in Acts 18 17 

(‘ and Gallio cared for none of those things ’) has ‘ made 
his name proverbial for indifferentism in the Christian 
world ’ (Farrar, St. Paul, 410). To speak of his * char¬ 
acteristic indifference,’ or ‘disdainful justice,’ seems 
beside the mark. Ramsay (Church in R. Emp.'^g 
n. ) points out that the Jews * could act against the 
Roman Paul only by arousing official Roman action on 
some pretext.’ It is a mistake to imagine that because 
Judaism was a religio licita Gallio could be invoked in 
the interests of Jewish orthodoxy (the recorded instances 
of official protection when Jewish privileges were 
attacked by municipal authorities are of quite different 
nature) : in other words, the accusation, if exactly 
reproduced in v . 13, was designedly vague, and by the 
words ‘ contrary to the law ’ it was intended that Gallio 
should understand Ro?nan law, which alone he was con¬ 
cerned to administer (so also Zahn, Einleit. 1 190). 
Further, in order to gain a correct conception of the 
incident, all idea of tumult must be rejected (xar- 
€Tr{<TT7)(rav ojxodvfiadbv of v. 12 merely signifies united 
action on the part of the ‘ community of Jews ’ at 
Corinth). ‘ It is clear that Gallio's short speech 
represents the conclusion of a series of inquiries’ (Ramsay, 
St. Paul , 258), in which the attempt of the Jews to prove 
that Paul’s teaching put him outside the pale of Judaism, 
and so rendered him liable for introducing a new 
religion (cp the charge at Philippi, Acts 16 21, and 
Thessalonica, Acts 17 7) revealed the true grounds of 
their action. Gallio’s refusal to accept a prosecution 
* seems to show that he shared the broad and generous 
views of his brother about the policy of Rome in regard 
to the various religions of the provinces' (Ramsay, ib. 
259). w. j. w. 

GALLOWS (YV), Esth. 5 14 etc. ; AV^ and RV m ^ 
‘tree.’ See Hanging, i. 

GAMAEL (r&M<\HX [A]), 1 Esd. 8 29 = Ezra 8 2, 
Daniel [ q . v ., 3]. 

GAMALIEL (!?N^lp 3 ; ‘ El is a reward ’ ; § 28 ; cp 

Gamul, and Palm. ; pamaAihA [BAL and 

Ti. WH]). 

1. b. Pedahzur, a chief of Manasseh (Nu. lio 220 
754 59 102 3 [P]t). 

2. Gamaliel, or Rabban Gamaliel the elder, who, 
according to Jewish tradition, was the son of Simeon 
and the grandson of the famous Hillel, 1 is twice 
mentioned in the NT. Of his biography little is known 
beyond the facts that, early in the first century, he lived 
and taught in Jerusalem, where Saul of Tarsus is said 
to have been for some time his pupil (Acts 223) ; that 

1 Against this, however, see Schiir. Hist. 2 363. 
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he was a student of Greek literature ; and that he was 
a member of the Sanhedrin, which body he successfully 
counselled to moderation in their treatment of the fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus (ib. 5 34 jf). 

It would be extremely interesting to have some outside con¬ 
firmation of the two notices in the NT. That Paul himself 
makes no reference in his epistles to his teacher, appears 
strange. Looking back on his past history the apostle describes 
himself (Phil. 35 /) in away that we should hardly have 
expected in a pupil of Gamaliel, if the ‘ rabban ’ is to be judged 
by the notice m Acts 5 34 ff. Zahn (Einl.V) 1 3548 50./) warns 
us not to exaggerate the Hellenistic influences of Paul’s home. 
His Pharisaism was an inheritance from his fathers (cp Acts 236 , 
RV ‘a son of Pharisees’); but in this case why did he choose 
out Gamaliel? The problem seems insoluble. 

According to Wendt, Acts 538^ may be based on some 
traditional saying of Gamaliel, which the author of Acts (who 
may have heard that Gamaliel’s advice determined the action 
of the Sanhedrin) applied to the present case. Certainly pro¬ 
visional conjectures of this sort may be admitted. Any close 
connection, however, between Paul and Gamaliel is not without 
its difficulty. 

There is a late and otherwise improbable Christian tradition 
to the effect that Gamaliel ultimately became a Christian, 
and received baptism at the hands of Peter and John ; the s me 
tradition located the tomb of ‘ Saint Gamaliel' at Pisa. 1 This 
tradition, however, is almost conclusively refuted by the fact that 
he is spoken of in the records of Judaism as having been the 
first of the seven ‘rabbans’ (see Rabbi). Such an honorific 
title would scarcely have been bestowed upon a Christian Jew. 

The Talmudists speak of him as having been the 
president of the Sanhedrin during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. This, however, is certainly 
unhistorical, as may be seen from the NT and Josephus, 
where it is invariably the high priest who presides over 
the council. It should be added that the name Gamaliel 
is of frequent occurrence in the history of later Judaism. 
A grandson of the elder Gamaliel, who bore the same 
name, was the master and friend of Aquila, the 
1 Onkelos* of the Babylonian Talmud. 

See Schurer, G VI 2 299 /. ; Derenb. Pal. 239-246; Gratz, 
Gesc/i.W 3 a 349 jf. ; Ew. Hist. 7 193./C 

GAMES (2 Macc. 414). See Hellenism, § 5. 
GAMMADIM, AV Gammadims but some 

MSS D'HDJ; 4>yA<M<ec[BAQ]— i.e ., D’Hlpb', with which 
Pesh. agrees; K<\l MhAoi [Q mg - Symm.]— i.e., 

DiHl; rryrM&ioi [Aq.l 1 ], TeTeAecMGNOi 
fAq.] — i.e., ; fOM&AeiM [Theod.] ; 'NpDIDp 

'Cappadocians’ [Tg.]; pygm^ei [Vg., deriving from 
Judg. 3 16; see Cubit]). In describing the 
political and commercial relations of Tyre, Ezekiel 
( 27 11) says that ‘the sons of Arvad were on [Tyre’s] 
walls, and the Gammadim on [its] towers.’ Plainly 
a proper name is required, and ^ince ‘ Cappadocians' 
(Lagarde) and ‘Cimmerians' (HaMvy) do not accord 
well with the Phoenicians of Arvad, it is evidently 
wrong to emend dhdj into d»iD3i with Lagarde and 
Haldvy. Bearing in mind the numerous corruptions 
in the text of Ezek. 27 , we need not hesitate to 
read □nox 4 the Simyrites * (or people of Simyra), 
called in EV ‘ the Zemarite(s) ' (so Co. Ezech ., ad loc. ; 
Wi. AT Unt. 180). q-hdx might easily be corrupted 
either into o'TDt? (€>) or into o'lDJ (M, etc.). ‘The 
Arvadite ’ and ‘ the Zemarite ’ are mentioned together 
in Gen. 10 18. Thus we once more get evidence of the 
close relation between Gen. 10 and Ezek. 27 . 

That a name so unfamiliar in later times as Kamadu (the 
Egyptian form) or Kumidi (Am. Tab. 87 75, and elsewhere) 
should be referred to (as -j^j) is improbable, though it is not 
unnatural that some scholars, 2 who (needlessly) think Corn ill’s 
conjecture ‘violent,’ should think of identifying the two names. 
In Am. Tab. 87 , Kumidi and £umura 3 are even brought into 
some degree of connection ; Rib Addi states there that the fall 
of Sumura makes it hardly possible to hold Kumidi for the 
king. Guthe, with the assent of E. Meyer and Petrie, recognises 
the name Kumidi in the mod. Kamid el-L5z, 29 m. SE. of 
Beirut, 31 m. WNW. of Damascus. This is certainly ‘an 
excellent position to command the upper LljanI basin,’ so that 


1 Cp Clem. Recog. 165 ; Photius, cod. 171 . p. 199. 

2 WMM, E. Meyer. 

3 Sumura should be the later Simyra = Ass. Simirra, though 
Winckler (KB 640*) doubts this. Cp Flinders Petrie, Syria 
and Egypt , 183. 
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the identification of Kumidi has a geographical value apart 
from the doubtful combination proposed by Muller. Cp WM M, 
As. u. Eur. 193; E. Meyer, ‘Glossen’ in AEgyptiaca , 72; 
Lag. Miitheilungen , I211 ; Di'( 2 ), 367. t. K. C. 

GAMUL ' benefited,’ § 56; r&MOyA [B], 

-OYhA [A], ka. [L]), representative of the twenty-second 
(so MT and <S 5 AL ) or the twenty-first (so <£> B ) of the 
courses of priests (1 Ch. 2417). 

GAR (so Aldine ed.), RV Gas (|-<\c [BA], om. L), 
a group of children of Solomon's servants (see Nethi- 
nim) in the great post-exilic list (Ezra ii., § 9, §8c), 
one of eight inserted in 1 Esd. 5 34 after Pochereth- 
hazzebaim of j| Ezra 2s7 = Neh. 759. 

GARDEN ()5 gan. Ass. gannatu , Arab. jannat un , 
Syr. gann'tha). 

The Sem. word is derived from the root p} ganan, ‘ cover,’ 
‘protect,’ the garden being secluded from the surrounding 
uncultivated country and the incursions of strangers, and con¬ 
cealed by overshadowing trees from observation (cp Hellen. iv. 
1 15, irepietpyp.evoi irapaSetaoi). In the Persian and the Greek 
period Hebrew also used Djp.? pardes (n-apafieuros), park or 
garden of larger extent than ktjttos (or |J) ; see Neh. 2 8 Cant. 
4 13 Eccles. 25. In Assyrian kirii (pi. - att ) means a plantation 
of trees. 

4 Gardens ’ of the sort just described came in very early 
times to be specially attached to temples and also to the 
1 EfTVDt res ^ences of wealthy persons. An illustra- 
&yp • t j on Q f t h e former will be found figured in 
Lepsius' Denkmaler (395), reproduced from the wall- 
painting in the tomb of Mery re’, high priest of King 
Chuen'aten of the eighteenth dynasty (circa 1400 B. c.; 
discovered at Tell el-'Amarna). This figure represents 
the temple of the sun with the surrounding buildings. 
The space that intervenes between the buildings is planted 
with trees, and in every case the base of the trunk is 
enclosed in a round ridge of earth hollow in the centre 
in order to retain the water. Apparently there are also 
water-tanks for irrigation. All features, however, are 
not quite clear. From the same tomb we obtain other 
graphic details. A small house, the private residence 
of the priest, is depicted, and in one corner we have a 
glimpse of the garden portrayed in the conventional 
forms of old-world artists in which perspective is dis¬ 
regarded. Among the trees we can recognise the fig, the 
pomegranate, and the palm, whilst an arbour covered 
by a trailing grape-bearing vine is clearly visible. 

The Theban tombs frequently represent gardens of 
considerable size divided into separate enclosures for 
vines, dates, and sycomores respectively. The inter¬ 
esting illustration given in Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 1 377, 
Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 195, represents a large garden 
of rectangular shape surrounded by a wall. A canal 
of water flows in front. Between it and the wall there 
is a row of trees. 

We quote from Erman’s description :— 

The house is concealed ‘ in the furthest corner of the garden ; 
no sound from the stirring life on the canal could penetrate its 
seclusion. . . . There is no entrance except in front where a 
broad flight of steps leads down from the large porter’s lodge 
to two small doors which open upon the canal. Through the 
chief entrance . . . we pass out of a small door directly into 
the vineyard which is seen in the centre of the plan. The 
luxuriant vines .. . are trained on trellis-work built up with stone; 
through these vine walks the path leads straight up to the 
house. If we pass, however, through either of the side doors, 
we come to a part of the garden resembling a small park ; here 
there is a fish-pond surrounded with palms and shrubs. . . . 
Two doors lead out of this garden ; one into the palm-garden 
which occupies a narrow strip on either side of the piece 
of ground ; the other door leads into the hinder portion of 
the garden. Whether we enter the right or left side we now 
come again to a “ cool tank.” ... A pretty little arbour stands 
at the head of the pond ; here the master would sit in the evening 
and watch the water-birds at their play in the water amongst 
the lotus and papyrus plants. Finally at the back surrounded 
by a double row of palms and high trees lies the house itself.’... 

Egyptian sovereigns took great interest in horticulture. 
Rameses III. (1200 B.C.), according to the Harris 
papyrus (i. 83/.), made ‘great vineyards, walks shaded 
by all kinds of fruit-trees laden with their fruit, a sacred 
way splendid with flowers from all countries.’ Queen 
Hat-sepsut (Hatasu), living about 1500 b.c., imported 
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thirty-one incense trees from their habitats by the Red 
Sea. 

In a footnote to Sir G. Wilkinson's work (1 378) we have a 
long list of trees which was discovered in the tomb of an officer 
of Thotmes I. In this catalogue we find date-palms, sycomores, 
acacias, quinces, tamarisks, willows, and figs. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the features of garden culti¬ 
vation are very similar and there also inonarchs interested 

2 Assyria themselves in the art. Among ancient 

_~ - Babylonian documents we read of a 

^ ’ garden similar to that just mentioned. 

This belonged to Merodach-baladan and contained the 
names of seventy-two trees, shrubs, and plants. This 
inscription, called the ‘garden tablet,' is entitled at the 
close gannati la Marduk-aplu-iddina farri, ‘ Gardens 
of King Merodach-baladan.' 

Assyrian kings, as well as Babylonian, took a pride 
in planting gardens with choice and rare trees, brought 
from other lands. Tiglath-pileser I. (1100 B. c.) evinces 
this fondness for horticulture. 

In his prism inscription (col. 7 17-27) he says : ‘ Cedar-trees, 
■urkarinu and allaka?iu trees I took away from the lands which 
I had conquered; trees which no one among my predecessors 
[lit. former kings, my fathers] had planted, I planted them in 
the parks (kirdtt). Valuable garden-fruit which was not to 
be found in my own country I brought away, and caused the 
plantations of Assyria to bear these fruits.' 1 

Four centuries 
later Sennacherib, 
in describing his 
‘palace without 
rival,’ announces 
that he planted a 
great park ‘ re¬ 
sembling the Am- 
anus land (moun¬ 
tain),’ in which 
were ‘all kinds of 
fragrant plants, 
fruit-trees, and the 
produce of the 
mountains and of 
Chaldea. ’ 

Amid some obscure 
details we learn that 
a canal was dug ij 
kaspn from the river 
Husur, and that a 
pond was made. Vines 
and other fruit-trees 
as well as sirdu trees, 
cypresses, and palms 
were planted. Birds 
and other wild animals were placed among them. 2 * A bas-relief 
representing a river and gardens watered by a canal, discovered 
by Layard at Kuyunjik, perhaps furnishes a rough illustration. 

Esarhaddon also (in two prism-inscriptions), after 
describing the erection of a palace of hewn stone and 
cedar, passes on to describe (col. 614^) the adjoining 
park thus : ‘A lofty plantation like the Hamanu moun¬ 
tain, overgrown with all kinds of sweet-smelling bushes, 

I placed by its side’ (A"Z?2i38). 

From the deeds of Babylonian purchase and sale published 
by Peiser we may. infer that a plantation of date-palms {kirn 
giSimmari ), sometimes bordering on a canal (kirUu), formed a 
not infrequent accompaniment of a Babylonian private dwelling 
(Peiser, Keilinsch. A ctenstucke, Sargonstein, col. 423-25 ; 12 1). 

From the Babylonians the Persians acquired the art 
of horticulture and carried it to considerable perfection. 

Thence the skill in planting, as well as 
the name for a cultivated park ( pairidaeza ), 
spread to the Hebrews (otis) and also to the Greeks 
(TrapddeL<ros ; see Paradise). 

It is from Greek writers that we mainly derive our information 
respecting these parks. Thus Xenophon employs the word para- 
deisos in describing the large park attached to the palace of 
Cyrus at Kelaenae in Phrygia through which the river Maeander 
flowed, and which was stocked with wild animals of the chase. 

1 KB 1 41; u$sib is rendered as Pa'el of ‘sebu. 

2 See Meissner and Rost’s ‘ Bauinschriften Sanheribs,’ 14-16 
and notes, p. 39/! Evetts in ZA , Nov. 1888, gives another 

text. 


Its extent may be surmised from the fact that Cyrus here re¬ 
viewed his contingent of 11,000 Greeks (Anab. i. 27 jp.}. 

A biblical hint as to the size of these parks is conveyed 
in Esth. 1 5 where we are told that the Persian king gave 
a feast to all the inhabitants of Shushan in the precincts 
of the royal park attached to the palace. From Helle7i . 
iv. 1 15 we learn that Pharnabazus also had his enclosed 
parks at Daskyleum, where animals for the chase were 
kept (cp Cyrop. i. 314). From Neh. 28 we acquire the 
additional detail that the keeper of the royal parks was 
an important court official by whom building materials 
were granted. 

It is surely possible that Canaanite civilization 
presented features in the matter of garden cultivation 
« analogous to those of the ancient empires 

of the Nile and of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Phoenician inscriptions, however, yield us no 
information on the subject, whilst the biblical evidence 
is exceedingly scanty. 1 

Under the circumstances mentioned above (§ 4) the 
features presented by the Paradise-narrative Gen. 2 8-17 
5 The are s P ec * a l > nterest and value. The 


Paradise 

narrative. 


of J (J,). It is 



River and Garden. After Layard. 


main portion of this account is acknow¬ 
ledged to belong to the earlier stratum 
pointed out elsewhere 
(see Paradise) 
that vv. 10-14 are 
probably a later 
addition 2 to the 
narrative of J r 
The critical result 
is of considerable 
importance as we 
thereby eliminate 
the most definite 
Babylonian traits 
(mention of Eu¬ 
phrates, Tigris, As- 
sur, etc.) from the 
narrative. There is 
accordingly left to 
us a Palestinian nar¬ 
rative apparently 
based on an ancient 
tradition of Baby¬ 
lonian origin which 
had survived for 
several centuries at 
least on Canaanite 


3. Persia. 


soil and had then been remoulded. 

Even when vv. 10-14 are removed from the section, 
there remain traits in the narrative that remind us of 
Assyria and Babylonia (see again Paradise). The 
expression ‘ all kinds of trees agreeable to sight and 
good for food ’ (^.9) recalls the phraseology of Esar- 
haddon’s above-quoted inscription Kala rikkl u isi 
fturrusu ‘all kinds of fragrant spices and shrubs’ (cp 
Khorsab. 143) ; and if we adopt the Assyriological 
explanation of in as not * mist ’ but 4 stream of water ’ 
(cp Esarh. col. vi. 19 f), the counterpart of the 
Babylonian irrigation canal is restored to us and the 
picture is fairly complete. It is clear too from Nu. 246 (J? 
—see Balaam, § 5) that garden - plantations were 
familiar features in Palestinian scenery in pre-exilic times. 

On the text of this difficult passage see Dillmann, also Cheyne, 
Exp. T. 10 401 (June ’99), who critically emends (JQR Jan. 
1900) the text more fully ; cp Cedar ; Pai.m-Tree. 

What are the precise facts underlying the tradition 
of Solomon’s botanic lore (1 K. 433 
[513]), cannot be determined ; but 
Phoenician influences would help to 

1 The text of Gen. 13 10 is disputed ; but Ball may be correct 
in reading DHX?) ‘Egypt,’ and ‘Zoan.’ If so, a familiarity 
with Egyptian gardens is presupposed in the narrator. [See, 
however, Mizraim, § 2 b, Zoar.] 

2 Budde, to whose critical sagacity this observation is due, 
assigns the addition to the time of Ahaz ( Urgesch . 515). 
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account for the great king’s interest in plants. Later 
kings, at any rate, had their plantations. Ahab, who 
had a passion for building, coveted Naboth’s vineyard 
in order to secure a suitable plantation as an adjunct 
to his palace (i K. 21 2). In Heb. pTn }:, gart hayyardk, 
furnishes, however, a very vague conception of its 
character. 1 

Gardens were naturally chosen as burial-places. 
Trees having a sacred character are often conjoined 
r , with tombs (cp Gen. 358 and RS^ 

•buri^-Dlaces 3 ^ Thus in 2 K - 211826 we read 

Dunai places. that Manasseh and aIso his son were 

buriedin the ‘garden of Uzza’ (seeMANASSEH, Uzza ii.). 
In the time of Jesus, family burying - places were 
frequently in gardens (Jn. 19 41). 

Through ‘ the king’s garden ’ the Jewish soldiers 
escaped, when Jerusalem was captured by the armies 

of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 254 Jer. 394 

8. utnerren. : Neh 3is . see plan in Stade - s GVI 

• ear ier * I593). In all these cases we have 
not a single descriptive trait presented in the biblical 
record. We must therefore supply this lack by the 
legitimate inferences which may be drawn from the 
general features of Hebrew civilization presented in OT 
literature. In the first place it is evident that in the 
eighth and the following century Israel had advanced in 
civilization. Am. 3 15 clearly shows that it was a 
common custom for the wealthy Hebrew citizen to 
have a winter and a summer mansion. 2 These were 
adorned with cedar woodwork and inlaid ivory (cp Is. 
99/ [8/!]). That gardens possessing orchards affording 
a grateful shade were attached, may be accepted as 
certain (cp Am. 5 n). These would contain the well- 
known Palestinian fruit trees, the vine, fig, and pome¬ 
granate. The ideal of a happy life ‘ to sit under the 
shade of one’s own vine and fig tree’ (1 K. 425 [ 5 s] 
2 K. I831 Mic. 44, cp Jn. Iso), as well as the general 
features of the Paradise narrative, enable us to supply 
these main traits. Probably in pre-exilic Israel fruit- 
trees predominated. Nowhere do we read of fragrant 
plants or trees. 

By Hos. £13 Is. I29 and 17 10 we are reminded that 
Hebrew sanctuaries had their plantations in sacred en¬ 
closures in which stood the terebinth, the oak, and the 
run 1 ? (see Poplar), together with the sacred pole repre¬ 
senting the deity Asherah (see Asherah). Some 
different kind of sacred plantation is referred to in 
Is. 17 10 as ‘plants of pleasance.’ The view that they 
were connected with the worship of Adonis (see RV ra £-) 
is not improbable. Robertson Smith {Proph.W 273, 425) 
thinks that pots of quickly withering flowers are referred 
to. 3 The women who wept for Tammuz (Ezek. 814) 
may have covered the bier of their god with such pots 
or baskets. See, further, Adonis. 

Among the consequences of the Babylonian exile we 


J The combination of this phrase with Egypt in Dt. 11 10 
gives the impression of good irrigation and elaborate cultivation 
(cp Gen. 13 10). On the oLher hand, the expression in Prov. 15 17 
pTn nrnx ' daily portion [so Toy ; Che. ‘meal ’] of vegetables ’ 
(jxtTa. ka\av*av) suggests ibe idea of a homely meal to.which 
the exceptional and festive meal of animal diet is placed in con¬ 
trast. This view is reflected* in 0 ’s rendering icrjiros ov ; 

Ahab’s garden, therefore, must have fallen far short of a true 
jrapa$€i<jos. But is a disparaging epithet here purposely 
applied, and can we detect the influence of Judaic and Deu- 
teronomic redaction (designated Do by Kittel)? See ' Ahab’ in 
Hastings’ DB , adpin. 

2 See House, § 3, and cp Nine JV2 * n *he Bar-Rekub in¬ 
scription from Zenjlrli. 

3 [In Is. 17 11 the swift destruction of the ‘gardens' is not 
presented in MT so vividly as we should expect. The trouble 
is with the second part of the verse, the text of which Che. 
(‘Isaiah,’ SBOT , Heb., 195) has critically emended, so that the 
whole verse runs thus :— 

(Even) though as soon as thou plantest them, thou fencest 
them in, 

And early bringest thy shoots to blossom, 

Thy grape-gathering shall perish in the day of sudden terror, 

And thy young plants at the crash of ruin.] 
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may venture to place the improvement of Jewish horti- 

9 Later cu ^ ture - As we P ass * nto literature of 
* the Persian and the Greek period, the por¬ 
trayals of gardens become more vivid and detailed. 
See especially the picture of the ' garden barred and 
bolted,’ with its 'well of living waters,’ and its fruit- 
trees and fragrant plants in Cant. 4 12-16 62, and the 
description in Eccles. 2 4-6 (see Canticles, § 15; 
Bath-rabbim). The comparison of the righteous to 
a well-watered garden (Is. 58 n) suggests that the 
writer was well acquainted with Babylonian canal 
irrigation. This resembles the imagery of Ps. I3, and 
similar language appears in Ecclesiasticus, where wisdom 
is compared to various trees (24 13/;), as the cedar, 
palm, rose, olive, cinnamon, and so forth, and lastly to 
a garden canal 1 (v. 30/.). The Book of Enoch, too, 
yields some illustrations of our subject. In 323/. 
(Charles) we read, 'And I came into the garden of 
righteousness, and saw beyond those trees many large 
trees growing there, including the tree of wisdom of 
which Adam and Eve ate, and which was like the carob 
tree’(see Husks). So in 61 12, we have the 'garden 
of life.’ 

We may infer from these descriptions that rich men 
in the Persian and Greek periods delighted in their 
gardens (cp Susan. 4, 15). In the time of Josephus, 
Jerusalem was crowded with gardens and hedges outside 
its walls in the Gihon valley (?) which debouches into 
the Kidron (BJw 22). In the midst of these Titus 
nearly lost his life. Probably the garden of Geth- 
SEMANE (q.v .) was not remote from this spot. 

Baruch 670 [69] (Ep. of Jeremy) gives us an additional 
feature of magic superstition noticed by the Hellenistic 
Jewish writer. Gardens (including parks as well as the 
homely cucumber field) were provided not only with 
keepers (cp Hut), but also with irpofiaaKavia, * scare¬ 
crows ' to ward off evil spirits and probably birds and 
beasts as well. o. c. \v. 

GARDEN HOUSE ({ 5 H TVS), 2 K. 927. See Beth- 

HAGGAN. 

GAREB (213, ‘leprous,’ § 66), the Ithrite, one of 
David's heroes. (S's readings are :— 

2 S. 2338 : yqpa/3 6 e00€vcuos [B], yaprjd 6 TeOprnjs [A], yajS ep 
6 tfBep. [L]; in i Ch. 11 40 : yap^o/Sai todrjpti. [B], yapjjojSe t. [N], 
yap7j/3 i€0cpi [A], y. 6 ie9pi [L]. 

GAREB, THE HILL (213 JTX7Z13 ; Boyncon r&pHB 
[BNAQ]), is named only in Jer. 31 39! as a landmark 
indicating the future great expansion of Jerusalem ; see 
Goath. Possibly it is the hill described in Josh. 158 
at the N. limit of the Plain of Rephaim (Buhl, 95). In 
this case, g-r-b may be transposed from g-b-r— i. e. , 
Gibbor[im], a synonym of Rephaim [q.v ., i.]. 

GARIZIM ( r A P iz[e]iN [VA]), 2 Mace. 5^ C RV 
Gerizim. 

GARLAND. RV rendering of 1X2, f^er. Is. 613 10 ; 
see Turban. EV rendering of <j-TCfip.a, Acts 14 13 ; see Chaplet. 

GARLIC (D'P') 2 ; ; C KOpA<\ [BAF], - P oAa [L], Nu. 
ll 5 t) bears the same name in Heb. Syr. and Ar., and 
its identity with Allium sativum , L. , or some kindred 
species is thus assured. Pliny’s statement (xix. 632), 

• alium cepasque inter deos in iureiurando habet 

ASgyptus’ (cp Juv. Sat. 15), points at least to such 
plants being common in ancient Egypt, though, accord¬ 
ing to Wilkinson (3350), ‘there is no direct evidence 
from the monuments of their having been sacred.’ 2 It 
is not indigenous in W. Asia, but is a native of Zungaria, 
from which it must have been carried westward in pre¬ 
historic times. n. m. —w. t. t.-d. 

GARMENT, EV’s rendering of (a) som e general terms 

1 Cp also 40 2^, where the fear of the Lord is compared to a 

* garden of blessing.’ 

2 De Candolle (Orig. 51) suggests that it was not represented 
because it was considered impure by the priests. 
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for dress—viz., *7:2, btgcd , Gen. 30 VU 1 ?, I'bhus, Job 30 18; 

naj/D, ma'dtdh ,, Is. 61 3; AM, Ps. 73 6 (Dress, §§ i, 3), 
Ip, madh , Lev. 6 10; evfiv/xa, Mt. 22 ri (Dress, § 3) ; and also ( b) 
of certain special articles of dress, HTW, ’ addtreth , Gen. 25 23 
Josh. 721 (RV ‘mantle’); n^Diz, simldk , Gen. 0 23 ; 
salmah, iK. H29; takrlk , Esth. 815 (RV ‘robe’); 

IfjLaTiov Mt. 9 16, otoAtj Mk. 16 5 (RV ‘robe’), eo-flifc Lk. 24 4 
(RV ‘apparel’), for all of which see, further, Mantle. For 
runs, kutt&neth , 2 S. 13 18 etc., Jude 23, iroSijprjs Rev. 1 13, 
see Tunic. Cp, further, Dress. 

GARMITE 0 P")!n), the gentilic name applied to 
KeilAH in 1 Ch. 4 19, perhaps miswritten for Calebite 

('&*): cp Carmi, i. 

0 ’s text in v. 19 evidently differed much from MT, though 
it is not easy to restore that text exactly, owing to the tran¬ 
scriptional errors (ara/xei [B], o rappu [A], 6 yap/otet [L], zmri 
[Pesh.]). T. K. C. 

GARRISON is used to render massdb once 

nnxp massdbnh , 1 S. 14 12) in EV of 1 S. 1323 14 2 S. 23 14. 
For ntsib (2's:) in 1 S. 10 5 13 3 f. (see Saul, § 2 n.), 2 S. 8 6 14 
2 Ch. 17 2 (EV ‘ garrison ’), a preferable translation is ‘ officer ’ 
(or the like) in spite of 1 Ch. 1116 (where || 2 S. 23 14 has 21fp). 
Mussab 2 J?D Judg. 96 (RVmg- ‘garrison’) is probably an in¬ 
tentional alteration of H 25 fD ‘pillar’ (EV), which rendering in 
RV of Ezek. 20 r 1 ( 7 JJV DUKE) is to be preferred to AV’s ‘strong 
garrisons’ (cp RV mg. ‘obelisks’); see Pillar, Massebah. In 
2 Cor. 11 32 AV (frpovpeoi is rendered ‘ kept . . . with a garrison ’ 
for which RV prefers ‘guarded’ (cp Phil. 47). Cp, generally, 
Fortress. 

GAS (|-ac [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 3 4 RV, AV Gar. 
GASHMU (-IDtpj), Neh. 66. See Geshem. 

GATAM (DflrS ; fO 0 OM [ADEL]), one of the ‘ sons * 
of Eliphaz in Gen. 36 11 r Ch. 1 36 (yo[io]0ap, [BA]) ; in Gen. 36 16 
(yo0a [AL]) called a clan (read l?K). 

GATE (W, M'ar; n yAH, also ttyAcon [BAFL]; 
cp Bib. Aram, 1 HFI Dan. 249 3 26),'used collectively of 
the whole structure, including posts (TYlMTP, mZziizdth ), 
and doors (rb% ddeth ), as well as the open space before 
it (nri£), pttliahi nyAcoN J .cp Josh. 2O4). The doors 
themselves (the dual, Dt. 3 s etc., suggests that there 
were two) seem not to have been hinged to the posts 
but to have revolved upon pins in sockets. When closed 
they were kept secure by 4 bolts' or * l*ars ’ (ivi2, b e riah) t 
made of metal (1 K. 413), but often of some destructible 
material (see Am. 1 5 Nah. 313). For the denom. njhcb 
lo'er, ‘gate-keeper,’ see Porter. 

One of the exploits of Samson (Judg. 16 1-3) may be mentioned 
here. When lodging at Gaza the hero rose in the middle of 
the night and went to the gate of the city. There he * laid hold 
of the doors of the city-gate and the two gate-posts, and pulled 
them up, together with the bar,’ and carried off the doors and 
tho whole framework to the top of the hill facing Hebron 1 
(say 40 m.). The origin of the story can here only be glanced 
at. We may have in it a mere practical joke in keeping with 
Samson’s jovial character. But a connection with some early 
mythical phrase, misunderstood by later generations, is not 
excluded. The descent of Heracles to the gates of the nether 
world has been compared by Steinthal. 2 

The sanctity of gates is well known (cp Threshold, 
§ 2) ; the gates of Babylon had their special names, and 
temples beside them. This partly explains why justice 
was administered ' in the gate' (2 S. 152 Dt. 21 19 etc.), 
and this perhaps is how 1 your gates ’ came to be equivalent 
to 'your cities’ (Dt. 12i2 etc. ; cp Ps. 872, 'the gates 
of Zion ’ || ‘ the dwellings of Jacob'). The 4 gates ’ were 
also symbolical of the might of the city—gates of bronze 
such as could not easily be broken. Hence we read of 
the 'gates of Hades’ (Mt. 16 18)— i. e ., the power of 
Hades (traditionally described as a city). 

In NT Ovpa. is translated ‘gate,’ Acts 82 AV; but cp Door. 
The usual terms are iru\rj (Lk. 7 12; cp the ‘ gate Beautiful,’ Acts 
3 10), and ttv\u>v, the latter of a palace (Lk. 16 20), house (Acts 
10 17), or porch (Mt. 2671; cp Court, Porch). 


1 Possibly, however, (as Che. suggests), ‘ Hebron ’ should be 
‘Sharuhen ’ (see Gaza, Sharuhen). 

2 Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology , 403/I 
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Compare, further, City, § 2 ( b\ Door, Fortress, §§ 2, 5; 
Jerusalem, Temple. 

GATH (nj, ‘wine-press’; pe 0 [BNAL]; Jos. piTTAI 
Vg. geth), one of the five royal or princely cities of the 

1 References phiIistines <J osh - 13 3 1 S. 617). The 
1. iteierences. ethnic form is gittite (™ ; 6 7 eddaios 

[BAL]); see 2 S. 610/. 15 18 etc. ; whether Gittith in 
Ps. 8 (title) means 4 Gittite,' is disputed (see Gittith). It 
is not assigned in Josh, to any of the Israelitish tribes, and 
in Josh. 11 22 (D) [© B om.] it is mentioned as inhabited by 
Anakim. The Philistine champion, Goliath, came from 
Gath ( 1 S. 174 etc.), and David took refuge with Achish, 
king of Gath (1 S. 21 xo[n] 272 ;* see David, § 5). 2 
According to 1 Ch. 18 1 David 4 took Gath and her 
towns out of the hand of the Philistines’; this state¬ 
ment, however, may be based on a conjectural restora¬ 
tion of a defective text (see Metheg-ammah). At any 
rate, a Gittite named Ittai was the leader of 600 men 
in the service of David (2 S. 15 18, emended text; see 
Ittai, i), and on one occasion had equal rank with Joab 
and Abishai ( 18 2). Rehoboam is said to have fortified 
Gath (2 Ch. 118 ) ; but Uzziah, according to 2 Ch. 266 , 
found Gath still a Philistine city, and when warring 
against the Philistines 4 broke down the wall of Gath. ’ 
About fifty years earlier the Syrian king Hazael is said 
to have taken Gath as a preliminary to the siege of 
Jerusalem (2 K. 12x7). In Am. 62 (a passage later 
than the time of Amos ; see Amos, § 6 b) reference seems 
to be made to another disaster that befell Gath — a 
disaster similar to, and nearly contemporaneous with, 
that which befell Calneh in 738 and Hamath in 720. 
The presumption, therefore, is, that Gath, as well as 
Ashdod, was taken by Sargon in 711. This is indeed 
attested as a historical fact by Sargon himself, who says, 

4 Asdudu, Gimtu, Asdudimmu 3 I besieged, I conquered ' 
(Khorsabad inscr., 104/ ). That Gimtu (= Gath) is here 
mentioned between Ashdod and the port of Ashdod (?) 
is probably no mere error of a scribe, but indicates that 
Gath then formed part of the Ashdodite territory (see 
Ashdod). This may perhaps explain the fact that 
Amos ( 16 - 8 ), Zeph. (24), Jer. (? 47 s). and II. Zech. 
(95/.) make no mention of Gath among the Philistine 
cities ; it had fallen to a secondary position. 

We also find Gath mentioned in a fragmentary context 
in 2 S. 21 20 22 (David’s war with the Philistines). This 
derives plausibility from the fact that Goliath was 
certainly a Gittite. ( 5 BA and Pesh. (Gra.) also read 
4 Gath ’ for ' Gob’ in v. 18 ((£) L ratted), and Gratz would 
read 4 Gath ’ for ' Gob ’ in v. 19 (see Gob). 

‘ Gath ’ is referred to also in 1 S. 17 52 (cp 0 ; see H. P. Smith), 
and in the elegy of David (2 S. 1 20), a reminiscence of which 
has produced the doubtless incorrect reading in Mic. 1 10, n :3 
‘ Tell it not in Gath.’ 0 agrees in reading ‘ in Gath,’ 
and introduces a reference in the next clause to oi evaKeip. [Sw. 
ot evaK€i/x] t ‘ the Anakim.’ Elhorst and Winckler (A T Unters. 
185) would read ^ 3 ^: 2 , ‘in Gilgal rejoice not’; 

Cheyne, for the sake of geographical consistency, 

‘ in Giloh rejoice not ’ (JQR 10 573./I [’98]). 

4 Gath of Philistia ’ (as Am. 6 2 calls it) is very probably 
referred to (as Kn-tu) in the Palestinian list of Thotmes 
III., nos. 63, 70, 93 (KPW 5 48"*), and (as Gimti and 
Ginti) in the Amarna tablets (1838 a; 1856 ). Am. 
Tab. 1838a will be referred to again (see Gezer, § 1); it 
states that the warriors of Gazri (Gezer), Gimti (Gath), 
and Kilti (Keilah) have joined together to attack the 
land of Rubuti and of Urusalim (Jerusalem). The sites 
of Gazri, Kilti, and Urusalim are known ; those of 
Gimti and Rubuti have to be investigated. Gimti ought 
to lie between Gazri and Urusalim, and it ought to be 
not less important a fortress than these places. 

The biblical evidence with regard to the site of Gath 

1 On these and some other passages, however, see Judah, 
§ 4.Z 

2 Possibly, too, David took a wife from Gath (see Haggith). 

3 So Wi. ( Textbuch , 29) and Peiser ( KB 267). 

4 This can hardly be doubted. See WMM As. u. Eur . 393 
(cp 159); E. Meyer, ‘Glossen’ in SEgyj>tiaca, 73. 
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is not as decisive as could be wished. The most definite 
passage is 2 Ch. 11 6-10, where, in the list of 
2. Site. t ^ e c j t j es f or tified by Rehoboam, Gath occurs 
after Soco and Adullam and before Mareshah and Ziph. 
If, however, the Chronicler means the Philistine Gath, 
one cannot help thinking that he is in error (Jos. 
seems to call this place et7ra, or Lira) ; such an error 
might account for the name Betogabra borne by 
Eleutheropolis at a later time (see Eleutheropolis, 

§ 1). Such a name as ‘ Wine-press-town, ’ however, 
may surely have been borne by more than two places 
in S. Palestine. Conder speaks of a large ruin called 
Jenneta, S. of Bet Jibrin, which he proposes for the 
Kn-tu in the list of Thotmes III. (no. 70). From 1 S. 
1752 (RV Gai [^.z/.]) we gather simply that Gath lay 
more inland than Ekron. 

The notices of Eus. and Jer. (OS ft) 244 20, 127 15) are so con¬ 
fused that we are driven to suppose that they had no exact 
knowledge of the site of the Philistine city. Josephus (Ant. v. 
I22) places Gath within the tribe of Dan, and couples it with 
Jamnia ; the Crusaders actually identified the two places. 

At present there are two sites which have been de¬ 
fended by geographers of repute. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEFQ, July '99, p. 204) has lately revived the theory 
of Thomson (LB, 564) and Tristram (Bible Places) 
that Gath, Eleutheropolis, and Bet Jibrin are the same 
place. The most plausible argument is derived from 
the name Moresheth-Gath (Mic. I14), which is thought 
to suggest that Mareshah was a suburb of Gath. 
Mareshah, however, was no mere suburb; and if * Gath ’ 
in Mic. 1 14 is correct, we must regard it, with Wellhausen 
(A7. Proph.W), as a vocative, and render 'Therefore 
must thou, O Gath, give farewell gifts to Moresheth.’ 
More probably, however, ru is a corruption of ra (cp 
Che. JQR 10576/:, and see Morasthite). 

There is only one site that seems to meet all the 
requirements of the case ; it is worth mentioning, even 
if Dr. Bliss’s excavations should one day prove it to be 
the wrong one. It is Tell es-Sdfiyeh 1 (collis clarus , 
William of Tyre), the Blanca guarda of the Crusaders, 
a tall white cliff 300 ft. above the valley of Elah, 18 m. 
from Ashkelon, 12 from Ashdod, and 6 from Eleu¬ 
theropolis. J. L. Porter made a careful topographical 
study of Philistia in 1858 with the result that he con¬ 
vinced himself of the claims of Tell es-Safiyeh to be 
the ancient Gath. Some of our best geographers have 
followed him, though others prefer to keep Tell es-Safiyeh 
for the Mizpeh of Josh. 1638. The objection of Sir C. 
Warren (Hastings, DB 2,114a) that the sites of other 
Philistine fenced cities 'do not present any natural 
features capable of defence,’ does not seem decisive. 
The disappearance of Gath from history is surely not 
more surprising than many other sudden blows to 
flourishing fortified cities. 

‘ The site,’says Porter, ‘is a most commanding one, and would 
form, when fortified, the key of Philistia. It is close to the 
mountains of Judah. The Tell is about 200 ft. high, with steep 
sides, now in part terraced for vineyards— Gath signifies a wine¬ 
press.’ * On the summit are the foundations of an old castle, 
probably that built, or rebuilt, by the Crusaders ; and all around 
the hill are great quantities of old building stones. On the NE. 
is a projecting shoulder, and the declivities below it appear to 
have been scarped. Here stands the modern village. Its houses 
are all composed of ancient materials, and around it are ruins 
and fragments of columns. In the sides of the hill, especially 
towards the S., a great number of cisterns have been excavated 
in the limestone rock ’ (Kitto’s Bibl. Cycl. 2 76 ; cp Porter, 
Handbk. for S and P, 252). 

Dr. Bliss’s first report of his exploration of Tell es-Safiyeh 
(PEFQ, July'99) leaves it quite uncertain whether Gath was, 
or was not, on this interesting and important site. Inscriptions, 
however, such as will determine the point, may be reasonably 
hoped for. Dr. Bliss states (‘ Second Report,’ PEFQ, Oct. ’99) 
that the boundary of the ancient city on the S., E., and W. has 
been determined by the discovery of a massive rampart. The 
town was irregular in shape, measuring about 400 yds. in 
maximum length and about 200 yds. in maximum breadth, and 
thus contained a space about six times the size of the fort on 


1 Clermont-Ganneau states that the locality figures upon the 
mosaic map of Medeba under the Greekname of Sapbitha, a 
name which shows that it was still flourishing during the Byzan¬ 
tine period (PEFQ, Oct. ’99, p. 359). 
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Tell Zakarlya. (Azekah ?). The city walls are 12 ft. thick ; they 
are built without mortar, like those at Tell Zakarlya, but are 
twice as thick and twice as high; they are preserved in places 
to a height of 33 ft., and show a system of buttresses regularly 
spaced. They rest not on the rock, but on some 6 ft. to 10 ft. 
of debris , which is characterised by very early pre-Israelitish 
pottery. As their massive foundations must have been sunk in 
a considerable quantity of soil, we gather that they were not 
erected much before Jewish times. The gate has still to be 
found. At the NE. of the Tell, at a depth of from 18 to 20 ft., 
has been discovered what appears to be a primitive sanctuary, 
with three standing stones, or menhirs, surrounded by a rude 
enclosure (cp WRS Rel. Sem.K*) 200 ffi)\ it is shown by the 
pottery to belong to what Dr. Bliss calls the later pre-Israelite 
period. It is unnecessary to give details of minor discoveries. 
It is much to be regretted that the position of the village and 
the cemeteries prevents a complete examination of the site of Tell 
es-Safiyeh, which must certainly have been occupied by a fortress 
long before the appearance of the Israelites and the Philistines. 

T. K. C. 

GATH-HEPHER p?nn H2 ; r e0xoBep [B]. r e0- 
o4> P< \ [L] ; cp Hepher), a place on the border of 
Zcbulun, where the prophet Jonah was born (2 K. 14 25, 
re0 AXOB e P [A]), mistakenly called Gittah-HEPHKR 
in AV of Josh. 19r3 (RV, Gath-hepher ; peBepe [B], 
[-AI00A [A], r600A6 4>ep [L]) ; Jerome (Proa:in. in 
Jon.) says that the tomb of Jonah was shown in his 
day at the small village (hand grandis viculus) of 
Geth, 2 R. m. from Sepphoris on the road to Tiberias. 
In Talm. Jer. (Shtbiith 61) the place is called 
ITepher 1 ; a disciple of the school of Sepphoris could 
live at Hepher, because the two places were not 
12 m. apart. Benjamin of Tudela (12th cent.) states 
that the tomb of Jonah lay on a mountain near Sep¬ 
phoris. These data seem to point to the village of el- 
Meshhed, about 3 m. NE. from Nazareth and 2 E. by 
S. from Sepphoris, where a tomb of Jonah is shown ; 
the place lies between Yafa (Japhia) and Rummaneh 
(Rimmon), as Gath-hepher did, according to Josh. 19 12/. 

T. K. C. 

GATH-RIMMON (p^TH3). 1. A Danite town 

(josh. 1945, yc0pcfjL/jLwv [BAL]), assigned to the Levites 
(Josh. 21 24, yedepefj.fj.oiv [B]). On the apparent mis¬ 
statement of 1 Ch. 654 [69] (yeOoipoiv [B]) see Dan, 
§ 8. Gath-rimmon must have Iain a little to the E. of 
Joppa. In OS 24659 it is placed between Diospolis 
and Eleutheropolis ; but this is too far S. A yeOOa 
(Gath), however, is mentioned (OS 24673) as situated 
between Antipatris and Jamnia, and as otherwise 
called yiddap.. Knobel suggests that this may be the 
Gittaim of the OT ; and our Gath-rimmon. There is 
a city called Giti-rimu[nu ?] in Am. Tab. 164 45. 

2. A miswritten name in text of Josh. 2125 (1 efiaBa [B], 
/3ai0<ra [A], but ye9pefxfjnov [L]). Gath-rimmon occurs in v. 24. 
The true reading must be either Beth-shean (jRC’*n'Il)> which is 
supported by ©b (kj-qj) and ©a (Rjrn'IlX or, less probably, 
Bileam (1 Ch. 655 [70])-/.*., Ibleam [q.v.]. Dillmann prefers 
the latter ; but we want a compound name corresponding to 
Gath-rimmon. jKjrn’3 can easily have become pcW-m- Beth ‘ 
shean and Ibleam are both mentioned in Josh. 17 11. 

T. K. C. 

GAULANITIS. See Golan. 

GAULS (01 |-aA<vt<m [VA]), i Macc. 82 2 Macc. 820 
RV; RV ,n &- in 2 Macc. and AV Galatians. See 
Galatia, § 32. 

GAUZE, in Is. 40 22, RV m &* rendering of pi, dok; 
EV Curtain. The Hebrew word is doubtful ; © Ka.fi6.pa, 
suggesting ggn (Klo., Che. SPOT), whilst Aq., Symm., Theod. 

have Aerrrov 

GAZA, or AZZAH [q.v.] (iW; p\zA [BAL]; Ass. 
Ha-zi-ti , Ha-az-zu-iu , Ha-(az)-za-al-tu ; Eg. Ga-da-tii 
[WMM As. u. Eur. 159]; Gentilic 
i. °T in-wn, o j-azaioc [BAL], Josh. 13 3 

references, ^y (jazathites, RV Gazites). The 
most southern (2 K. 188) of the five chief cities of 
Philistia (1 S. 617 ; cp Zeph. 2 4 Zech. 9 5), mentioned 
in the lists of Rameses II. and III. (RPW 62741). 
In primitive times it was the S. limit of the Avvim [1] 
1 Neub. Gfogr. du Taint. 201. 
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(Dt. 223), and afterwards was regarded as the most 
southern point of Palestine (Judg. 64; cp Gen. 1019), 
and of the province W. of the Euphrates (1 K. 424 
[5 4 ] [© BAL omit]). 

'According to Judg. 1 18 (yafrp [A*vid]) it was conquered by the 
tribe of Judah ; but this verse is inconsistent with v. 19, and is 
based on a misunderstood gloss (see Budde’s note). In Josh. 
15 47 (R) Gaza is assigned to Judah; but this late passage has no 
historical authority. The enigmatical Avva (AV Ava) in 
2 K. 17 24, and Ivvah in 2 K. 18 34 19 13 Is. 37 13, should very 
possibly be Azzah = Gaza (niy for my)* See Avva. 

Gaza is mentioned once again in Judges (161-3); the 
passage has a twofold interest, legendary (see Gate) 
and topographical. An error has made its way into 
the text, which can perhaps be corrected ; this we shall 
reserve for the close of the article. The next reference 
of interest (for 1 K. 424 [54] is late and unimportant) is 
concerned with Hezekiah’s victory over the Philistines 
4 as far as Gaza’ (2 K. 188). This victory is probably 
connected with the circumstance that Hezekiah sym¬ 
pathised with Ashdod in its rebellion against Assyria 
(713-711 b.C. ), whereas Gaza remained quiet. Heze¬ 
kiah’s success against Gaza, however, was not lasting, 
for in 701 Sennacherib transferred a part of the territory 
of Judah to his faithful vassal Sil-Bel (?) of Gaza. 1 This 
strong city, however, had not always been so devoted to 
Assyria. In 734 B.C. Hanun sought, though in vain, 
to resist Tiglath-pileser, and in 720 Sargon in his turn 
had to take the field against this same king. How ill 
Hanun fared at the battle of Raphia is well known (see 
Sargon). 

What happened to Gaza we are not told; but if the emendation 
of 2 K. I834, etc., proposed above be accepted, Sargon carried 
away the idols of Gaza, or, at any rate, introduced Asur as the 
supreme deity. (The local deity of Gaza was called Mama, 
‘ Lord’ or ‘our Lord.’) So much at any rate would be implied 
by the words, ‘ Where are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad— 
of Sepharvaim and of Azzah [Gaza] ? ’ Regardful of its commerce, 
Gaza seems from this time forward to have been punctual in its 
payment of tribute. Nabuna’id says that all his vassals as far 
south as Gaza contributed to the building of the temple at 
Harran (555 B.C.). 

In the prophets there are three references to Gaza. 
Of these, Am. 16/. is the only one that is undoubtedly 
genuine. Gaza is there threatened with punishment for 
delivering up Hebrew slaves to Edom, a country with 
which it naturally had close trade relations. Zeph. 24-6 
is without a historical point of contact, and may there¬ 
fore be a late insertion, framed on old models (see 
Zephaniah ii.); so also Jer. 471-7 (where the heading 
is late; only Q m £- of (£5 has yafav), and Zech. 9$ (see 
Jeremiah ii. ; Zechariah ii.). Herodotus, writing 
probably in the time of Nehemiah, calls the city of Gaza 
tcaSurts ; he says that it seemed to him not inferior to 
Sardis (3s). 2 

In the NT there is one reference to Gaza (§ 3) ; but 
before referring to it we must briefly sketch the later 
Lat r history of the city. Its name means ‘the 
, strong ’; and this strength is illustrated by 

y* its resistance for five months (332 B.c.) to 
the powerful engines employed by Alexander in besieg¬ 
ing it (Arrian, A lex. 226 f ; Q. Curt. iv. 67) ; Strabo 
(as quoted next col., n. 5) states that it was destroyed 
at this time, and that it 1 remained deserted ’ until his 
day. If, however, Strabo wrote this, he committed an 
error, for Gaza was a strong place in the wars of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucidse, and is mentioned as such in 
the story of Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 1161 /. ). 3 
It was razed to the ground by the fierce Alexander 
Jannaeus after a year’s siege (Ant. xiii. 133). Gabinius, 
governor of Syria, rebuilt it {Ant. xiv. 53); Augustus 
gave it to Herod [Ant. xv. 73), after whose death it 
was annexed to the province of Syria {Ant. xvii. 114). 
In 65 A. D. it was destroyed by the Jews {BJ ii. 181), 
but soon recovered. Mela (temp. Claudius) calls it 
4 ingens urbs et munita admodum ’; Eusebius (0*S( 2 ) 242 

1 Taylor cylinder, 3 25 ; cp Wi. GI 1 220 f. 

2 On the Kadytis of Herod. 2 159 see Josiah, § 2. 

3 In 1 Macc. 13 43, too, the MSS read ‘ Gaza.’ See, however, 
Gazara. 
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62) says that it 4 even now remains, a notable city of 
Palestine. ’ The most southern fortress of the Crusaders, 
however, was not Gaza, but Daroma,— i.e ., Der el- 
Balah, S. of Gaza, near the Egyptian frontier. 1 See 
further, GASm. HG 187-189. 

We now turn to the much-disputed passage, Acts 826. 
As Philip was starting to meet the Ethiopian eunuch, 

„ Act 8 6 an an £ e l saic * to hi™. ‘Arise, and go 
. s j toward the south unto the way that goeth 

examine . c j own f rom Jerusalem unto Gaza: the 
same is desert’ (so RV)— avrrj ecrrlv ZprjpLos. Many 
commentators {e.g. , Holtzmann and Blass) suppose one 
of the roads from Jerusalem to Gaza to be meant. This 
view is best supported by Robinson {BR 2640 ff.). 

‘The most frequented at the present day, although the longest, 
is the way by Ramleh. Anciently, there appear to have been 
two more direct roads ; one down the great Wady es-Sarar by 
Beth-shemesh, and then passing near Tell es-§afiyeh ; the other 
to Gaza through a more southern tract. Both these roads exist 
at the present day; and the latter now actually passes through 
the desert; that is, through a tract of country without villages, 
inhabited only by nomadic Arabs.’ 

It is not, however, the most natural interpretation of avn? eorii/ 
eprjixos that these remarks presuppose. If the phrase were rj 
e<mv eprj/u,os, Robinson’s view would be very much more 
plausible. We could not, indeed, illustrate by Arrian’s words 
(bk. 3 , p. 211) referring to the time of Alexander, 4pr\p.r\v 8’ 
elvai rrjv oSov 8t , avv8pion' (quoted by Wetstein), because the 
narrator expressly says that there was water to be found on the 
road, 2 so that the eunuch could be baptized. 

The word 4 this ' (a vrrj), however, must surely mean 
Gaza, 3 not the road to Gaza, and then the difficulty arises 
that Gaza in the time of Philip was (as we have seen) a 
large and flourishing city. Hug's explanation that the 
words avrrj k.t.\. refer to the destruction of Gaza by the 
Jews in 65 A. D., mentioned by Josephus {BJ ii. 181), 
is forced ; what object would the notice serve? It has 
often been held {e.g. , by Erasmus) that after Old Gaza 
had been destroyed, the new city was built on another 
site. G. A. Smith {HG 187) defends this with much 
plausibility. He thinks that the road to Egypt passed 
by the deserted Gaza, not by the new city, which 
was nearer the sea (but does not this involve an 
unnatural use of avrrj ?). And even if old Gaza were 
not absolutely deserted in Philip's time—even if the fine 
position had drawn people back, yet 4 the name ’ 4 prj/xos 
might stick to it. ’ Evidently this is not quite satisfactory. 
If Gaza were characterised at all, some other epithet 
than 2 prjp.o$ would have been used, at least if the notice 
avrrj k.t.X. comes from the writer of Acts. But does 
it really come from that writer ? 

From Beza’s time to our own the words have repeatedly been 
viewed as a gloss, and it can hardly be denied that the clearness 
of the narrative gains by their omission. Schmiedel 4 suggests 
that they may have a purely literary origin, and be the marginal 
note of a man who knew, perhaps from Strabo, 5 that Gaza had 
been destroyed, and wondered that the road to a deserted city 
should be mentioned. 

The only alternative to treating the words as a gloss 
seems to be to suppose a lacuna in the text, and to read 
avrrj £<rri rrXrjaiov rrjs ip'fjpov, 4 the same is near the 
desert ’ (whence the Ethiopian eunuch comes). 

From its position as the last town on the road 
to Egypt Gaza was bound to be a place of import- 
ance (cp GASm. HG 184). Even now 

4. Site, etc. j t ^ to i era b] e bazaars, resorted to by 
native travellers. 

t Conder, PEFQ , 1875, p. 160. 

2 Robinson {BK 2641) suggests that the water jn the Wady 
el-Hesy may be intended. There is no such water in the second 
part of the road by Bet Jibrin, which from its directness comes 
first into consideration. In the time of Eus. the spring con¬ 
nected with the story was on the road to Hebron. Since 1483 
a.d. a well in the Valley of Roses near ’Ain Karim has been 
pointed out by tradition. 

3 So Wetstein, who thinks that the narrator remarks the 
coincidence that the prefect of the treasure (yd£a) was on the 
road to Gaza. He also quotes ancient authors who state that 
Gaza was so named from its riches. 

4 Theol. Z. aus der Schweitz , 98, p. 50/ 

5 Strabo xvi. 2 30, ej/8o£os 7rore yevop-evir}, Kar^<nra<Tp.4vT) 8’ V7ro 
’A \ei-dvSpov, Kal /u.eVovcra epTj/u.05. The correctness of the last 
three words, however, is disputed. Jos. {BJ ii. 18 1) remarks 
that when Gabinius rebuilt Gaza, it had been ‘long time desert.’ 
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The modern town ( Ghazza) consists of four quarters, resembling 
so many large villages. Of these, one stands on the flat top of a 
hill, whilst the others are on the plain below. 1 The hill, within 
which no doubt are the ruins of successive cities, is crowned by 
the great mosque which was originally a Christian church, built 
by the Crusaders out of ancient materials. The town has no 
walls ; but the sites of gates remain, and one of them (see 
below) is actually shown as that of the gate famous in the story 
of Samson (Gate). Broad, yellow sandhills separate. Gaza 
from the sea; the sand is steadily encroaching on the cultivated 
ground. However, between the sand and a long ridge of low 
hills parallel to the coast the fertile soil produces abundance of 
the choicest fruit and vegetables. A large and magnificent olive 
grove, said to be of great antiquity, stretches to the northward ; 
orchards of fruit and palm trees encompass the suburbs. 2 

The exact site of ancient Gaza is doubtful. It is 
certain, however, that the town stood on a hill in the 
time of Alexander, and this hill may have been that on 
which the main part of the modern Gaza stands. 

‘Broad mounds,’ says Conder, ‘surround this eminence, and 
appear in the middle of the buildings.’ The ruins among the 
sandhills seem to be those of the ancient Majumas or port. ‘A 
beautiful garden of lemons, surrounded by a mound, seems to 
mark the site of this second town ; near it is a ruined jetty on 
the seashore.’ 3 

Samson’s gate, referred to above, is on the SE., and, 
riding farther for a mile, we come to the hill of el- 
Muntar, which commands a wide view over the whole 
plain away to the distant mountains that encircle 
Hebron. It is the highest point in the ridge of hills on 
the E., and is pointed out as the hill (inn) to which 
Samson carried the gate. Porter and Conder accept 
this as the ‘real site.’ Gautier, too ( Souv . 128), thinks 
that el-Muntar must be the mound which the biblical 
narrator had in view. But how should the giant have 
got tired so soon ? and how can 4 before Hebron ’ mean 
4 looking towards the distant Hebron mountains ’ ? 

4 Hebron, ’ however, is an improbable reading. The 
Danite champion would naturally keep to the SW. of 
Palestine. Probably the true reading in Judg. 16 3 is 
4 before Sharuhen,’ not 4 before Hebron.' On the site 
of Sharuhen, or Shaaraim, see Sharuhen. 

Besides the works referred to, see Reland, Pal . 788 ff. ; 
Guerin, Judle; Stark, Gaza (’52); Gardner, Index - 2 178^; 
Gautier. Souvenirs , 166 ff. (( 2 ) ’98, pp. 114-134); Gatt in ZDPV 
10 149 ( f 88), (plan of Gaza). T. K. C. 

GAZA, RV Azzah (IW; 1 Ch. 728; so in most 
printed Bibles). There is much variation ; ,-py (cp 
Ephraim, § 13) and niy; and rnyny are also sup¬ 

ported. RV m £* (following Gi., Bii.) gives Ayyah 
(n*y; ycuav [B], 7a fys [A], [/cat] a 5 ia [L]). The Philis¬ 
tine Gaza cannot be meant. The text may be corrupt. 

GAZARA (so RV always), GAZERA (|-azap<\[n] 
[ANV]); one of the three chief fortresses of Judaea in 
the early Maccabaean story. Judas the Maccabee 
pursued Gorgias as far as Gazera (1 Macc. 415 yacrqpwv 
[A], ya£. [NV]). Bacchides, the adversary of Jonathan, 
fortified it against the Jews (952 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 3), and 
among the exploits of his great successor Simon, the 
conquest of this stronghold takes a leading place 
(1 Macc. 1343-48 ; 4 cp 147 [yafapwv, ANV], 33/. 
[yapafyv, X*], 15 28 35 [yafapTji'uv, A]). 

A different account of this event is given in 2 Macc. 10 32-38. 
The writer, who is opposed to Simon because he assumed the 
high-priestly dignity, transfers this achievement to his hero 
Judas, whose behaviour is so described as to contrast with the 
conduct ascribed to Simon in the authentic historical record of 
1 Macc. (see Kosters, Tk.T, 1878, p. srgyC; Maccabees, 
Second, § 2_/C). Josephus (Ant. xiii. 67 9 2 ; BJ i. 22), as might 
be expected, follows the account given in 1 Macc.; nor can we 
attach any historical importance to the strongly biassed state¬ 
ment of 2 Macc. 

On obtaining possession of Gazara Simon installed 
his son John there as commander-in-chief of the Jewish 

1 Porter in Kitto’s Bibl. Cycl. y s.v. ‘Gaza.’ 

2 Robinson ; Porter. 

3 PEFQ, '73, p. r6r. 

4 We are. indebted to Josephus for the right reading in v. 
43, which is required by v. 53 (cp v. 48) and by subsequent 
references to Gazara. The MSS and versions, however, read 
4 Gaza ’ (ya$av [ANV]); so AV, but not RV. Cp Schurer, GJV( 2 ) 
1 194, n. 12. 


forces (see Maccabees i., § 7). Gazara or Gazera is 
of course the same place as Gezer (q.v. , §1). There 
is no occasion to seek for a second .Gazara in order to 
avoid a discrepancy between 1 Macc. and 2 Macc. 

GAZELLE, the better rendering of s e bi fQV, fern. 
tfbiyyah ; 6op/cas [BAFL]), adopted by RV in Dt. 12 15 22 
14 5 15 22 1 K. 4 23 (5 3] (II 'ayydl; see Hart), and by RVnig. 
in Is. 13 14 (Sopxdfiio*/, 0 ) Prov. 0 5 etc. 1 for AV Roe {q.v.). 

The gazelle—the word is derived through the Ar. 
gazal —was known to Assyrians, Aramaeans and 
Arabians alike under the cognate forms sabitu, tabya, and 
zaby un respectively; it is still common in all the country 
S. of Lebanon, and extends into N. Africa, and Asia 
Minor. 

The modern representative Gazella dorcas is commonly known 
in Arabia as the thobby( cp Doughty, Ar. Des., Index, s.v.). It 
stands two feet in height at the shoulder, and its horns, which 
are Iyrate., attain a length of 13 inches. In the broad sandy 
plains it is white in colour, but in the volcanic districts dark 
gray, closely approaching the colour of basalt (Ar. Des . 

1 328 395). For other species see Antelope. 

The gazelle has always been remarkable for its 
graceful appearance 2 and its extraordinary speed (cp 
2 S. 218 1 Ch. 128). It is usually found in small herds, 
and is hunted at the present day by the Arabs with 
dogs and falcons. The 4 chased gazelle ’ was a frequent 
sight not only in Palestine (Is. 1314 Prov. 65), but also 
in Assyria, and Egypt (see illustration in Riehm’s 
HWB 1 669). 

The flesh of the gazelle was eaten by the Hebrews 
(1 K. 423 [53] Dt. 14s); but the animal was not accepted 
as a sacrifice (Dt. 12 15 22 1522)—even among the 
Arabs a gazelle is regarded as an inferior substitute for 
a sheep (We. HeidS 2 ) 115). Whatever be the origin 
of this usage, it can scarcely be due, at all events, to 
the belief that so common an animal would be an 
unworthy sacrifice. 

Abundant analogy suggests that an animal that may be eaten, 
but not sacrificed, possessed, at an early period, a sacred char¬ 
acter, and also was associated closely with some deity. 3 Now 
in Arabia there were herds of sacred gazelles at Tabala and 
Mecca, even in the time of Islam (We. HeidA 2 ) 106, cp WRS Pel. 
Sent A 2 ) 466), and it was told of the clan Harith of S. Arabia that 
when they come across a dead gazelle they wash and bury 
it, and the whole tribe mourn over it for seven days (Pel. 
Sent A 2 ) 444). The latter practice implies either that the members 
of the tribe considered themselves of one kin with it, or that it 
was to them a deity (cp the weeping for Adonis [?.r \]). 4 The 
gazelles of Mecca were probably connected with the cult of el- 
‘Uzza, who is usually identified with Aphrodite (Venus, Ash- 
toreth), and Robertson Smith points out that among the 
Sabaeans the antelope was connected with the worship of'Athtar 
(see Ashtoreth, § 3), and has been found figured upon coins 
from the Phoenician Laodicea 8 along with the star and the dove, 
symbols of Ashtoreth (Kin. 194/.). Was the gazelle sacred to 
Ashtoreth ? 

Personal names derived from the gazelle are found in the 
Ar. clan-name Zabyan, the S. Judman Zibiah (cp also Zibia), 
and the later Dorcas and Tabitha. See further Goat. 

A. E. S.-S. A. C. 

GAZER pja), 2 S. 52s AV, RV Gezer. 

GAZEZ (TT3) 6 is twice mentioned in 1 Ch. 246, as a 
son of Caleb b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah, and as the son 
of Caleb’s son Haran ; 1 Ch. 246 (6 ye£ove [BA], 6 ya£e c, but in 
46^ 6 [L], pu [Pesh.]). Pesh., omitting all mention of 

Moza and (the first) Gazez, presents the simple genealogical 
series, Caleb, Haran, and Gazez. Houbigant supposes the 
second Gazez to be an error for Jahdai (v. 47). 


1 In 2 S. 2 18 1 Ch. 12 8, however, RV follows AV. 

2 Hence used as a simile in describing female charms by the 

Arab poet up to the present day; cp Cant. 29 etc., and see 
Hommel, Sdugethiere y 271, who notes Indian analogies. ' 23)1 
in 2 S. 119, for which the interpretation the ‘gazelle ’ has been 
suggested, should perhaps be pointed ; see, however, 

H. P. Smith, ad loc. 

3 To whom (according to analogy') it was probably sacrificed 
on exceptional occasions. 

4 The two views, however, are not unrelated. 

8 The annual stag-sacrifice at Laodicea illustrates n. 3 above. 

6 We., De gent, et fam. Jud. y 26, would point ID. The 

readings ye£ov<?, ya&t are due to scribes’ errors; but cp © L ’s 
second reading ya£as. 
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GAZZAM (DT3 ; r&z&M [L]), family of Nethinim 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 2 48 (ya£e/x 
[BA])= Neh. 7 51 (wfan [BKA]) = i Esd. 5 31 (*a£jpa IB], ya. [A], 
Gazera [EV]). 

GEBA, or (thriee in AV) Gaba. 

1. (ID I ; p<\BAA [BAL]), a town of Benjamin, men¬ 
tioned certainly in Josh. 18 24 21 17 (pA0€0 [B], pABee 
[A], pABe [L]), iS. 13i 6 (pABee [B; A om.], 14s 
(r^BAe [B, A om.]), 2 K. 238 (paiBaA [B]), i Ch. 
645 [ 60 ] ( TaBai [B], pABee [A], paBgai [L]), Ezra 226 
= iEsd. 520 (AV Gabdes, RV Gabbe ; kaBBhc [B], 
kai y. [A]), Neh. 730 (tamaA [B], taBaa [N]), 12 29 
(taBae [N c - a - m g-]» TABee [L]), Is. IO29 (not in ©), 
Zech. 14 10 (p<\Be BN*r], pABee [N c - a A], pABeA [Q])» 
and hardly less certainly in the emended texts of 
1 S. 132 (pABee [B, A om.]), 15 (A om.), 142 (6 BL 
BoyNOy; A. om. ), 16 (pABee [B]), and perhaps also 
in 1 K. 1522 (see below). On the confusions between 
Gebaand Gibeah see Gibeah, § 1. 

During the Philistine domination there was a tri¬ 
umphal ‘pillar ’ (see Saul) at Geba (1 S. 133 ; povv$ 
[BL ; A om.]), the primitive sanctity of which place is 
shown by its second title (according to a probable inter¬ 
pretation of 1 S. 10 5 [<S rbv povvbu]; see Gibeah, 
§ 2 [3]). ‘Gibeah of God.’ The pillar was probably 
dedicated to the god of the Philistines. It was from 
Geba that Jonathan started on the daring enterprise 
described in 1 S. 14 ; the expressions of v. 5 prove that 
Geba was on the S. and Michmash on the N. of a 
ravine; the ravine is the wild glen of Suweinlt ; and 
Geba must consequently be the modern Jeba. Under 
Asa Geba was fortified with the stones and timber 

with which Baasha had begun the fortification of Ramah 
(1 K. 1522 = 2 Ch. 166 ). So at least the present text 
states. It is a question, however, whether either Gibeah 
(Buhl, Pal. 171) or Gibeon may not rather be meant. 

In 1 K. 15 22 0 (irav [rov L] fiovvov peviapiv) certainly favours 
Gibeah ; Geba, Gibeah, and Gibeon are easily confounded. Nor 
can we in any case be quite sure that Geba from this period 
forward marked the N. limit of the southern kingdom, 1 Zech. 
14 10 (‘from Geba to Rimmon’) and 2 K. 238 (in its present 
form) not being of pre-exilic origin. It may also be noted that 
in Is. 10 28-32, which describes the route of a northern invader, 
the writer takes an equal interest in the fate of Aiath (Ai), Geba, 
and Jerusalem. 2 It may plausibly be inferred that Ai was near 
the border of Judah when this passage was written, and we know 
that Josiah claimed sovereign authority over Bethel, NW. of 
Ai —Jeba is about 5^ m. N. from Jerusalem; it stands on the 
top of a rocky ridge, commanding an extensive view, especially 
towards Der Diwan (near Ai) and et-Tayyibeh. The large hewn 
stones that appear in the foundations and walls of the houses 
are evidently ancient. 

2. (yaipai [B], ~av [X], raiftau [A]), a place in N. 

Palestine, between which and Scythopolis Holofernes is 
said to have encamped (Judith 3 10). According to 
Grove (Smith’s DBW 1 659) it is the modern Jeba , in a 
strong position, 3 m. N. of Samaria on the road to 
Jenin (En-gannim); but this is not near enough to 
Scythopolis ; the place was N. of Dothan (see v. 9). 
It is perhaps rather Engannim \_q.v., 2], the Yivala of 
Josephus, which is on the boundary between the moun¬ 
tains of Samaria and the plain of Esdraelon. Cp, how¬ 
ever, Buhl, 210. T. K. c. 

GEBAL (S33, ‘mountain-height,’ probably a false 
vocalisation for gubdl; cp Ass. gubli, gubla), the 
Byblus of the Greeks, and, according to ancient legends, 
one of the oldest places of the habitable globe, still 
survives in the small maritime village Jebeilf S. of 
el-Batrun (Botrys) and about 4 m. N. of Nahr Ibrahim 
(the river Adonis). It is rich in archaeological remains, 
dating from the early times of Egyptian suzerainty ; cp 
Renan, Miss, de Phln. 153 ff. ; Baed. Pal .( 3 ) 386, and 

1 So Stenning in Hastings’ DB 2 116 b. 

2 Grove (Smith’s DB( l ) l6s8«) argues from the reference to 
the bivouac (p*?jp) at Geba that this place is mentioned ‘ as the 
northern boundary * of Judah. This seems rather arbitrary. 

3 At the time of its capture by the Crusaders it was known as 
Giblet. 
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on its religious associations esp. Maspero, Struggle of 
the Nations, 172 ff. 

Like all Phoenicians the men of Gebal were renowned 
sailors, and were skilled in shipbuilding (epEzek. 279, 
( 3 v( 3 \loi [B*Q ra &], p1. [B* vid AQ a ], yaipaX pvpXiai 
[Q ra £-]), a reputation of many centuries’ standing. The 
Egyptian K u pti 'i (£ = j, p = 3, n = b) is already a well- 
known seaport (see WMM As. u. Eur. \%%ff.). Gebal 
is frequently mentioned in the Amarna tablets ( Gubal, 
Gubla) and in the later cuneiform inscriptions. The 
names of some of its kings have been preserved. 
These are Ti-ki-ru-b-'-ra in the Egyptian Pap. Go- 
leniseheff (As. u. Eur. 395/), cp Punic Sicharbas 
(both = Vya'iDt); Si-bi-it-ti-bi-'-li (^yn-nya;??) temp. 
Tiglath-pileser III. ; Mil-ki-a-sa-pa (FjDK-'DSD), temp. 
Esarhaddon; and U-ru-mil-ki (cp ancestor of 

lrp below), temp. Sennacherib. 

Apart from the passage in Ezekiel (above) further reference to 
Gebal in the OT is obscure. Were the Geballtes, as RV 
supposes, employed by Solomon as stone-masons in the building 
of the temple, 1 K. 5 18 [32] (D ,! ? 33 n or rather njn, cp above)? 
The specific mention of Gebal after the ‘ builders of Hiram ’ 
is strange and unnatural. AV's rendering ‘ stone-squarers ’ is 
equally unreliable, and the suggested emendation ‘and 

they bordered them’ (Then., Klo., Benz., cp Ges.-Buhl, and 
BDB, s.v. ), finds scanty support. 1 Again, in Josh. 13 5, the land 
of the Giblites (RV GebaliteS ; rrjv yrjv ya\iad <f»v\i(TTi€in [B], 
t. y. yaf$\i <f>. [A], r. y. yafiai 4 >tAtcrneiyx [L]) is mentioned by 
D2 as one of the confines of the land unconquered by Israel. 
Di. (cp also Bennett, SBO T) has already pointed out that the 
present MT is corrupt, and reads 7133 ("I]/). It seems 

probable, however, that (jnN.Yl) has corruptly arisen from 

the following ; we have no reason to suppose that Gebal 

was the name of a district in D’s time. The difficulty is evaded 
in a different manner by Bu., Steuernagel, who read pixn 

pm 1 ?? rtaan. 

Gebal, famous as the birthplace of Philo, was formerly 
the centre of the Tammuz cult. Already in the Egyptian 
period it was under the patronage of Hathor-Astarte, 
with whom we may compare the bllit sa Gubla of 
frequent occurrence in Am. Tab., and the 
upon the well-known Phoenician inscription of Yehaw- 
melek (*] l ?D'in 1 ), king of Byblus (CIS 1 , no. 1). There may 
be an allusion to the ‘Lady of Gebal’ in Is. 10 4, 
where, according to the emended text (see Lag. 
Academy , 15th Dec. 1870), the (northern) Israelites 
are taunted with their futile attempts to propitiate 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Assyrian (Babylonian) deities. 
The words are : 

Beltishas sunk down, Osiris is broken, 

And under the slain they fall. 

The first line of the couplet seems to have taken the 
place of some effaced words ; it represents, therefore, 
the thoughts of a writer later than Isaiah (cp Am. 526). 
By Beltis (the female counterpart of Bel) he means the 
goddess of Gebal, whose cultus was fused with that* 
of the Egyptian Isis (see Che. ‘ Isaiah,’ SBOT, ad loc.). 

s. A. c. 

GEBAL (S 33 ). Among the enemies of Israel 

enumerated in Ps. 83 7 [8] (naiBaA [B], pAiBaA 
[N c - a (?R)], peBAA [A(?R)T]) 2 we find the name of 
Gebal. This has long ago been identified with Jibal, 
the term used by Arabic writers, and even by the Arabs 
of the present day, to designate the northern part of 
Mount Seir, the ancient home of the Edomites. The 
Arabic name Jibal, which means simply ‘mountains,’ 

* mountain country,’ probably came into use at the time 
when the Arabic-speaking Nabataeans took possession 
of the country in question, while the Edomites settled 
in southern Judaea 

1 elsewhere ‘to set bounds for’ (with people, etc., as 

obj.). A connection with does not help us. No 

stress can be placed upon the rendering of 0 (/cat e/ 3 aAav [B], 
cvefSaXov [L], jSqSAtoi [A]). It is probable that B and L have 
simply adopted the reading from its similarity to the MT (Vn3 
misread for examples see Dr. ad 1 S. 5 4, and We. TBS 
10 n. 58/). 

2 A psalm of the Maccabasan period. 
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In Jos. (Ant. ii. 1 2 and iii. 2 1) the country is called yoj 3 oA.ms, 
a form with a peculiar vocalisation ; but the same writer employs 
yapaXlrcu as the nomett gentile (Ant. ix. 9 1). Eus. (OS') 
several times mentions ye/ 3 aArj^ (so apparently Steph. Byz. 
(Jos. Ant iii. 2 1]) as well as and yajSaAiTi/oi. The 

name is likewise found often in the Targums, somewhat rarely 
in the Pesh., 1 to represent the Heb. *yyi? (Seir). t. N. 

GEBER ("Q|, ‘a man,' see Names, § 64, and on 
vocalisation, § 6). 

1. The son of Geber or. better, Ben-geber (so AVmg. and 
RV) was prefect of Argob under Solomon (1 K. 4 13 ; vio? yajSep 
[BA], vt. yajSep- [L], ya/3apr)$ [Jos. Ant. viii. 2 3]). See Ramoth- 
G1 LEAD (2). 

2. Geber b. Uri, prefect of the land of Gad (so © nA ; MT 

wrongly ‘Gilead’), which is described further as ‘the country 
of Sihon'2 ( r K. 4 i8[ig], vioq afiat [B], vl. aSSai [L], ya/ 3 ep vt. 
aSai [A]). ‘ Uri’ is hardly right. Klo. suggests ‘ Uriah ’ (2 S. 

2338); but <3 suggests Ply, * Iddo ' (1 Ch. 621 [6], aSei [B]); a 
Zechariah b. Iddo held another prefecture beyond Jordan (v. 14). 
Hiddai (cp <25 c a 65 at) is less probable. The close of the verse 
contains a great error. The Hebrew (with which contrast EV) 
has ‘ one prefect who was in the land ’—an imperfect and quite 
unintelligible clause. Ewald and Tg. read ‘ in the land of J udah ’ ; 
but this leaves the most faulty part of the clause untouched— 
viz., that which precedes ‘ who' pwW). Klo., who has done so 
much for this obscure section, reads ‘ and one (chief) prefect 
was over all the prefects who were in the land ’; he also supplies 
the name of this chief prefect from v. 5, where we read, ‘ And 
Azariah b. Nathan was over the prefects.’ t. K. C. 

GEBIM (D'llSn, piBBeip [BNAQ]), a place near 
Jerusalem, mentioned between Madmenah (?) and 
Nob (?), Is. 103 if- Eusebius and Jerome (OSW 248 2 
130 s) identify it with Geba, 5 R. m. N. of Gophna, 
probably the mod. Jibid, and Conder (Hastings’ DB 
2 11 7b) approves this; but neither Jibia nor el-Jib 
(usually held to be Gibeon \q.v ., § 4]), with which 
Hitzig (cp PEFQ (’75) 183) identifies Gebim, is in the 
right district. No such place as Gebim is known else¬ 
where, and several names in Is. 10 28-32 are probably, 
or even certainly, corrupt. 

This name in particular (‘the cisterns'?) is in itself improb¬ 
able. It is proposed (SBOT, ‘ Isa.’Addenda) to read — 
i.e.y Bahurim ; this place seems to have been not far from Jeru¬ 
salem on the old road to Jericho. The emendation suits the 
mention of Anathoth in v. 30 and of the Mt. of Olives (if this 
is really referred to; see Nob) in v. 32. t. K. C. 

GECKO (nj:x), Lev. ll 3 of RV, AV Ferret [q.v.]. 

GEDALIAH (•liT 1 ?'!?, and in i, 4, 5 ; 4 Yahwe 

is great,’ § 38 ; found also on tombs near Nippur, 
time of Darius [Hilprecht] ; [o] toAoAiac [BNAQL]). 

1. b. Ahikam b. Shaphan, a Jewish governor of 
Judah (under Nebuchadrezzar), who resided at Mizpah. 
A man of upright character, trusted alike by Jews and 
by Chaldneans, he was cruelly murdered, as a nominee of 
the hated Babylonians, together with the Chaldaeans 
who were about him. One of the traders of the Jewish 
guerilla bands (Johanan b. Kareah) heard of the plot 
against the governor’s life, and warned him; but in vain. 
He was treacherously slain by Ishmael [ q.v ., 2], who, 
with ten companions, had been entertained by the 
governor. Johanan pursued the murderer, but was 
only able to deliver the Jewish captives whom Ishmael 
had carried off (2 K. 25 22 Jer. 40 [© 47 ] s -41 [0 48 ] 16; 
in Jer. 408 ya\a8iau [Q m £-], 41 1/. ,tV"D yoXtau [N*]). 
See Ammon, § 5 (end); Ishmael, 2 ; Israel, § 43 ; 
Jeremiah. 

2. b. Pashhur, a chief belonging to Jerusalem, temp. Jeremiah, 
Jer. 38 1 (yoAias [N*]). 

3. b. Hezekiah, an ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph. 1 1). 

4. b. Jeduthun, 1 Ch. 263 (tovvol [B]) 9 (yaAovia [B]). 

5. One of the b’ne Jeshua [q.v., ii., 5], Ezra 10 18 (yafiaAeia 
[BA], yaAaSeta [r], -fiata? [L])=i Esd. 9 19, JOADANUS (iwfiavos 
[B], iwaSai'os [A], taSfieias [L], a corruption of yafioAeta?; see 
the form in ©L). 

GEDDUR (reAAoyp [A]), i Esd. 5 30 = Ezra 247, 
Giddel, 1; or Gahar. 

1 For its use in Samaritan cp Gen. 33 14 16 368 /; in the Targ. 
see Levy, NHIV 1123. In Syr. cp Payne Smith, Thes. 642, 
and see 1 Ch. 442 2 Ch. 20 10 25 n 14 and Ecclus. 50 26 (Pesh.). 

2 The words, ‘and of Og, king of Bashan,’ are obviously an 
incorrect interpolation (see v. 13). 
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GEDEON (peAecoN [A], peAcooN [N], om. B), Judith 
81; also Heb. II32 (peAecoN [Ti. WH]); RVGideon 
[q.v.\ 

GEDER (Tl| — i.e.y ‘wall’ or ‘fortified place'; cp 
Gederah), one of the thirty-one royal Canaanite cities 
in the list of Joshua's conquests, mentioned with Gezcr, 
Debir, Arad, and Libnah ; Josh. 12 i 3 (* C €l [B], p&Aep 
[AL and Eus. OS( 2 > 244 27]). Baal-hanan, 2, the 
Gederite (1 Ch. 27 28, ’td, yedupdTTjs [B], yedup [A], 
yeddwptrrjs [L]), may have been a native of this place. 
See also Betii-gader. It should be noted that in 

1 Ch. 251 Beth-gader seems, according to one view of 
v. 55, to stand in close relation to Kirjath-sepher. 

GEDERAH. 1. (iTY] 3 n— i.e.y ‘ the enclosed [forti¬ 
fied] place,’ cp Geder, p&A€ipA [OSW 24537 ]). One 
of the towns in the lowland of Judah mentioned with 
Adullam, Socoh, Azekah, and Shaaraim (Josh. 15 36 
yadrjpa [BA], -ip. [L]). Its position agrees fairly with 
that of the Kh. Jedlreh (see Gederoth) ; but more 
probably (see Kidron, § 1) Gederah in Josh. 1536 = 
Kedpuu of 1 Macc. 15 39 = mod. Katra. The gentilic 
Gederathite (1 Ch. 12 4: vnian, yadapaOetetp [B], 
yadapa [N], yadrjpuOt [AL]), applied to JOZABAD, 
[q.v., 1], may be derived from this place, or may 
refer to the Judahite Gedou [q.v., 1]. 

2. Gederah ('“Hia) is mentioned with Netaim (DT’I^) in a 
singular account of a guild of brothers of the B’ne Shelah (q.v., 
1] J i Ch. 423 RV. AV, however, translates ‘(among) plants 
(netd'im) and hedges’ (gederah ); cp RVmg.. (agaet/x icai 
ya^ar/pa [B], ara. /cat yafirjpa [A], era. /cat yafietpot? [L].) See 
Shelah, r. 

GEDEROTH (niTl|, Josh. 15 4 r, or "3H f 2 Ch. 28 18; 
PAAhpcoB [AL]), one of the third group (which includes 
Lachish, Eglon, and Lahmam) of lowland cities of 
Judah ; Josh. 1541 (peAAcop [B]). It is mentioned 
also in 2 Ch. 28 18 (p<\AHpco [B]) along with Beth- 
shemesh, Aijalon, and Soco as having been taken from 
Ahaz by the Philistines. This collocation suggests 
that there may have been two cities of the same name, 
one lying more to the E. than the other. The more 
westerly is probably the Kedpwu [ANV] of 1 Macc. 15 39 41 
I69 (Cedron, RV Kidron, KcuSpcov [A] in 15 39; xeftpwv 
[N c - a c.b] ( K€ $pu [VA], Kebpwv [N*], in 154 i)» a °d the 
yedpobs [Gedrus] of Eusebius and Jerome ((AS 12732 

2 4 5 39), defined by them as a very large village 10 R.m. 
from Lydda on the road to Eleutheropolis (cp Buhl, Pal. 
188). This corresponds fairly well with the modern 
‘ Katra 3! m. S. by W. from ’Akir ’ (Ekron), or 4 Ghedera 
about 4 m. SE. of Jabneh ’ ; but the site seems to be 
too much in Philistine territory. The more easterly one 
may possibly be the Khirbet Jedlreh (see PEF map, 
sheet 14) situated in close proximity to *Ain-Shems 
(Beth-shemesh) and Yalo (Aijalon). 

In Jer. 41 17 for Geruth-chimham we should probably 
read Gidroth-chimham (see Chimham). 

GEDEROTHAIM (D'.fl*")*l|, ‘place of enclosures,’ 
see Names, § 107), a place in the Shephelah of Judah, 
Josh. 15 36]*, in which passage <£) BAL has kqX al i7rav\€is 
avri] s, possibly through misunderstanding a mark of 
abbreviation in the Heb. (''rrm). 

Nbid. ( Untersuch. ioi) omits Gederothaim, as due to a corrupt 
repetition of Gederah ; similarly Miihlau in Riehm's HIVBV). 

GEDOR (“ini,— i.e.y ‘enclosure’ ; peAcop [BAL]). 
1. A city in the hill country of Judah: Josh. 15 58 (yeddcou 
[B]), 1 Ch. 127 (yeddwp [NL]) t the modern Jedur, a small 
ruin, 2890 feet above sea-level, m. N. from Hebron, 
somewhat westward of the road to Bethlehem, with 
which also should perhaps be identified the Betii- 
gader {q.v.) of 1 Ch. 251. 

In 1 Ch. 4i7yC Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah are represented as 
second cousins of F.shtemoa ; they were grandchildren of Mered 
by his Jewish wife whilst Eshtemoa was his grandchild through 
his Egyptian (?) wife. In i Ch. 44 Gedor is brought into genea¬ 
logical relationship with Bethlehem; in 1 Ch. 831 ( 5 ovp [B], 
yeSovp [A], yefificop [L]) 937 (tefioup [BN], yeSoup [A], ytSSoop [L]) 
with Gibeon. 
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GE-HARASHIM 


2. For Gedor (’ll?) in i Ch. 439 we ought to read with 0 
Gerar (yepapa [BAL]— i.e., TT2). See Simeon. 

GE-HARASHIM (CPtTjn X*» 5 ). 1 Ch. 4 14 RV, and 
Gehaharashim (D'CHnn ']), Neh. 11 35 RV m &-. See 
Charashim. 

GEHAZI ('Tn'H and 'jnj= 'valley of vision’?, cp 
Is. 225 ; 1 ez[e]t [BAL], Giezi ; or perhaps rather 

Gihoni ['jfrPil, see Vision, Valley of], § 76), the 
confidential servant ( 1 V 2 ) of Elisha. He is introduced 
twice in the story of the Shunammite woman (2 K. 
4121425-31); first as suggesting that the birth of a son 
would be the most acceptable return for her hospitality 
(vv. 13-15, however, seem to interrupt the text, and may 
come from another source; see KA T 392), and secondly 
as running before Elisha to lay the prophet’s staff on 
the dead child’s face. He is mentioned again at the 
close of the story of Naaman as fraudulently obtaining 
from the restored leper two talents of silver and two 
4 changes of raiment,’— i.e., sets of costly or holiday 
garments, and as being smitten with the 1 leprosy of 
Naaman’ (2 K. 520-27). See Leprosy. Another 
narrative (84/!), evidently out of chronological order 
(see especially Kue. Ond. i. b. , § 25, n. 12 /), repre¬ 
sents Gehazi as engaged in familiar converse with a 
king of Israel who is questioning him on the great 
deeds of Elisha (see Elisha, § 2). w. e. a. 

GEHENNA (pe^NNA [Ti. WH]; also but 

incorrectly, the word being derived from Aram. C 3 n 3 ). On the 
original Hebrew expression, and on the position and history of 
the locality so designated, see Hinnom ; and on eschatological 
developments, see Eschatology, §§ 10 ff. 63(3) 70 (iiiyC) 81 
( 3 . iii-)- 

GELILOTH,— i.e. ,stone-circles (Josh. 1 817; p<\A 1 aco 0 
[B], apaAAiAcoG [A], pdvAiAto© [L]). See Gilgal, 
§ 6 (b), and Gallim, 2. 

GEMALLI (^P 5 ), father of Ammiel, i, Nu. 13 12 
(tamai [B], pamaAi [AL], M. |Ai [F]). 

GEMARIAH (-innp|, iTnD|, ‘God accomplishes,’ 

§ 31 ; ya/map[e]ia? [BNAQ]). 

1. The son of Shaphan and father of Michaiah, mentioned in 
connection with the reading of Jeremiah’s prophecy by Baruch 
(Jer. 3010 ^ 12 , 25). 

2. b. Hilkiah; he was sent by Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar 
and bore a letter of Jeremiah to the captive Jews (Jer. 29 3). 

GENEALOGIES. The word ‘ genealogy ’ is fre¬ 
quently found in the ordinary sense of an enumeration of 
ancestors and descendants in the natural 
1 . Character- order of succession, in the EV of Chron.- 
istics. Ezra-Neh., where bn' 1 (deriv. uncertain) 
‘genealogy’(Neh. Tst), and its denominative 
ETI'nn ‘to reckon by genealogy,’ are used to express the book 
and the act of registration respectively. The Hithpael of t 1 ?' 
is once found with the meaning 4 to declare one’s pedigree ’ in 
Nu. 118 [PI, and the derivative tokddth (n’'n l ?''in), ‘ generations,' 
is of frequent occurrence, especially in P in Genesis (< q.v ., § 2), 
to denote genealogies properly so called. This is the sense in 
which the English word is used in RV of Heb. 7 3 (a-yej/eaAo- 
yrjros), 6 (jxrf yeveaKoyovfxevos). 

To form a correct estimate of the nature and worth 
of OT genealogies we must remember that the terms of 
relationship are used in a wider sense among the 
Semites than with us. When two or more clans have 
a traditional sentiment of unity and regard each other 
as brothers (cp Government, § 9, end), this may be a 
survival from a time when the groups formed but one ; 
on the other hand, a historical tradition of a common 
ancestor does not always necessarily follow, since, 

1 0 renders yeveaAoyeto-Oat (r Ch. 5 1), fyKaraAoxi^eu' (2 Ch. 
31 18 [B]), KaraAoxta-juid? (six times), xaraAoxta. (2 Ch. 31 18 [A]), 
apt 9 fj.o<; (four times); /Si/SAioi' rrjs owofiias [BRA], / 3 . r. yerea- 
Aoytas [L] for bn\l 1SD (Neh. 7 s). In Ezra 262 D'e'imon is 
simply transliterated ol /ne&oeo-e tp (BA; but <n yev€a\oyovvT«; 
in L). From bn' (Dn') are derived the later names of the books 
of Chron.-Ezra-Neh. ; viz.— 'Uro (Bab. Bathra , 

I 5 «), D'Dni'n * 1 £D (Pes. 62). 
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according to Semitic custom, any covenant relation 
makes men brothers. 1 

Other terms, 4 father,’ 4 mother,’ ‘ son,’ and 4 daughter,’ are used 
in an equally wide sense (see Kinship, §6, etc.). It is a common 
Semitic idiom to call a land or town the father or mother of its 
inhabitants or of its various divisions ; thus Mizraim begets 
Ludim, etc. (Gen. 1013), Salma [q.v .]is the father of Beth-lehem 
(1 Ch. 251), the dependencies of Beth-shean are called its ‘daughters’ 
(Judg. 1 27 ; cp Daughter), and the members of any guild or clan 
are frequently referred to as 4 sons ’ (cp, e.g., sons of Jeduthun). 2 
Observe also such notices as 4 Gilead begat Jephthah’ (Judg. 
11 1 b, based on w. 1a 7 ; see Moore, SBOT, ad loc.). 

Hence the scheme by which statistical information 
and geographical data are represented in the form of a 
narrative, or an ethnology, becomes perfectly intelligible 
(cp Gen. 10 2220-24 25 1-4 13-16, and see below). It is 
always possible to put into the form of a genealogy the 
composition and relative history of any people or place 
at any given time, 3 and obviously, therefore, lists which 
have originated at different times (when clan or tribal- 
divisions may have' varied) will be found to contain 
formal contradictions. 4 


The early conception of the formation and division of 
clans and tribes in the Semitic world is most clearly 
seen in the genealogical schemes of the 
Arabs. 5 It was commonly assumed by 
them that all groups were patriarchal 
tribes formed by subdivision of an original stock on the 
system of kinship through male-descent, and that each 
tribe bore the name or cognomen of the common 
ancestor. 

After a while, it was supposed, a tribe would break up into 
two or more divisions, each embracing the descendants of one of 
the sons of the great ancestor and each taking its name from 
him. Successive divisions and subdivisions would take place 
until at length there would be a number of divisions, clans, 
septs, etc., all of which traced themselves back to a common 
ancestor (see Government, § 2). In Arabia, there were, in 
fact, two ultimate stocks, the Yemenite (Kahtdn) or S. Arabian 
(cp Joktan), and the Ishmaelite (‘Adndn, subdivided into 
Nizdr, Ma add) or N. Arabian, and every individual who 
ossessed a nisba , or gentilic, was able to trace his genealogy 
ack to one of these. 


2. Theory of 
Genealogists. 


Similarly in Israel every man by virtue of his being a 
member of a clan or tribe was able to point to Jacob, 
the father of all the tribes, as his great ancestor. 6 Now 
this theory—for it is nothing more—is based upon the 
mode of reckoning descent in the male line, which, as 
is becoming ever more generally recognised, is an 
aftergrowth and has superseded the more primitive 
method of matriarchy; see Government, §§ 2-4, 
Kinship, § 3 f 

1. The great majority of OT' genealogies of indi¬ 
viduals are found only in post-exilic writings. Whereas 
3 Rise of gen in J ud & es ’ Samuel « and Kings there are 

ealotrical zeal scarcel y an y genealogical statistics at 
eaiogicai zeai. ^ Chronicles and the writ ings be¬ 
longing to its age are full of them. We find no trace 
in the earliest times of any special class (similar, e.g ., to 
that found among some tribes in India and elsewhere) 
whose business it was to keep a knowledge of the facts 
of relationship. Genealogies of individuals are the 
exception, and those which are found rarely reach back 
more than one or two generations. 7 

1 Thus Amos (I9) speaks of Tyre (but see Mizraim, §2 b) 
and Israel as allied by a ‘covenant of brothers ’ (c'nx ri'lD). 

2 As a corollary to this the taking of a wife is sometimes used 
genealogically to signify that a clan (personified as a man) has 
settled upon a certain district (personified as a woman); see 
Azubah, i, n/id cp Caleb, § 3/I See also Daughter, 3 
Father. 

3 For artificial examples see Sprenger, Das Leben u. d. Lehre 
d. Mohammad , iii. cxliv ; G. A. B. Wright, Was Israel ever 
in Egvfitl 

4 This may explain, e.g., why Sheba (q.v., iii.) is a son of Cush 
in Gen. 10 7, but a son of Joktan ib. 28. See also Timna, Uz. 

5 On Arabian genealogies see Sprenger, op. cit. iii. cxx-clxxx, 
and, more especially, Robertson Smith’s luminous exposition in 
Kinship, chap. 1. 

6 Whether the names Jacob-Israel may represent a fusion 
of two separate stocks cannot be discussed here ; see Tribes. 

7 Contrast, for example, the brief Joshua b. Nun (Josh. 1 1) 
with the lengthy ancestry ascribed to Bezaleel (Ex. 35 3o[P]). 
The exceptions will be found to be due chiefly to the presence 
of a conflate text. 
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The same remark holds good, also, in the case of the older 
Arabian genealogies. Meyer ( Entst. 163) observes that an 
analysis of the Ar. genealogies in Wustenfeld’s tables shows 
that those of the contemporaries of Mohammad hardly ever go 
back beyond the grandfather, often not even beyond the father. 

A census-taking is mentioned in 2 S. 24 , but the chapter is 
not an early one, and even civic lists are only alluded to in 
comparatively late passages (cp Dt. 232-8 [3-9] Jer. 2230 Ex. 
3232 [P] Ps .508 [9] 69 28(29] 876 Mai. 3 16 Ezek.139 Dan. 
12 1 Is. 4 ^ [see Isaiah ii., § 5], etc.). 

There is no reason for doubting, however, that a distribution 
of communities into clans and families goes back to an early age 
(cp § 4^, below, and see Historical Literature, § 2), but 
such a division of Israel as is spoken of in Josh. 7 xbff. and 
1 S. IO21 can scarcely refer to pre-Davidic times; the unity of 
Israel, there represented, is in itself a sign of a later view. In 
Josh. I.C., Achan is usually designated Y h. Zerah’ simply (see 
Bennett, SBOT)> and Zerah is better known as a post-exilic 
Judahite clan. 1 

It maybe added that genealogies were not common among 
the Egyptians of the Old Empire. It is always the individual, 
seldom the race or family, who is dealt with. A genealogy of 
seven generations, cited at the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and another reaching back to the grandfather, in the 
following dynasty, are therefore exceptional. Complete genea¬ 
logical trees only appear during the latest epoch of Egyptian 
history, in the times of the Ethiopian kings, the Psammetichi 
and the Persians. There is no trace of surnames, not even of 
vague appellatives, until we reach the decadence of the Egyptian 
kingdom (Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 15S). 

2. Genealogical zeal among the Jews seems to have 
first arisen during the Exile. They feared lest the con¬ 
tinuity of the race should be broken ; they desired to be 
written in the register (unu) of the ' house of Israel ' (cp 
Ezek. 139 ) ; and hence it happened as one of the results 
of their religious isolation that the man who could claim 
descent from the exiles in Babylon was considered to be 
a member of the community rather than the native of 
Judaea. 2 This importance attached to genealogical 
pretension and to the proof of the absence of foreign 
admixture is one of the chief evidences of the legal 
spirit manifested among the Jews after the Exile, which 
could hardly have appeared before the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In the case of the priests a special impetus 
was afforded by the newly established desire to dis¬ 
tinguish between the priests, the sons of Zadok, and the 
Levites—a feeling which appears in Ezekiel as a novelty. 
The growth of the care bestowed upon priestly gene¬ 
alogies is well known (see below, § 7 [iv.]), and an 
early example of the result is seen in Ezra 259 f, a 
passage belonging perhaps to a register of the restored 
Israel (see Ezra ii., § 9) where certain families, both 
secular (the b'ne Delaiah, Nekoda, Tobiah) and priestly 
(the b’ne Habaiah, Hakkoz, Barzillai), w r ere unable to 
produce their genealogies, in consequence of which the 
latter were deemed ‘ polluted ’ and dismissed from the 
priesthood. 3 

3. To Arabia again we may turn for an instructive example of 
the rise of a love for genealogies (see WRS Kin. 6 ff.). In 
the reign of the caliph Omar I. a system of registers was drawn 
up to prove the right of each claimant, who was entitled through 
kinship with the prophet or through participation in his early 
struggles, to the spoil taken from the ‘ infidels,’ and to ensure its 
just distribution among the ’ true believers/ A great impetus 
was thus given to genealogical research, and from that time 
onwards the genealogists became an important class. Much 
oral tradition existed, and doubtless material was to be found in 
the official records ; but as these sources were fragmentary and 
limited in range, conjecture had to be resorted to. 4 The 
genealogists made the pedigree of Mohammad (obviously a most 
untrustworthy one) the back-bone of all their work, and grouped 
the northern Arabs in such a way that every great ancestor or 
tribe was a brother or cousin of some ancestor of Mohammad. 
To make the number of ancestors 1 ally with the lapse of time 
presumed to intervene, ‘dummy’ names ( e.g., Kais, \Amr, Zaid, 


1 Note that 3pa ‘ to name,’ 3713 ‘ to write ’ or ‘ enrol,* are late 
usages. C' 2 n 3 (Nu. 11 26^), it is true, occurs in a context 
which may be ascribed to a late Elohist source, but the word is 
part of a gloss (see Eldau and Medad). 

2 We. Prol., ET, 494. 

3 The passage is later than Ezra ; the names of the priestly 
families occur elsewhere in the book, cp Meyer, Entst. 170. 

4 But the shortness of memory among the Arabs is well 

known—indeed in the time of Mohammad they had no trust¬ 
worthy tradition of any of the great nations which flourished 
after the time of Christ (cp Nold. Amalekitcr, 25 ff.\ WRS 
/. Phil. 98 o). 
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’Abdallah) were introduced. 1 In dealing with the older 
material, place-names were transformed into ancestors or 
ancestresses, and sometimes even tribal designations were taken 
and treated as the names of ancestors. 2 It was to the ad¬ 
vantage of a weak community to discover some bond of con¬ 
nection with a stronger neighbour, whilst a powerful chief was 
equally desirous of including as wide a kinship as possible. 
Moreover, it was the scheme of the genealogist to treat the 
political combinations of his time as the expression of ancient 
bonds in kinship (for an example see Sparta). The inevitable 
result was much genealogical fiction; not only were the names 
of his own time thrown back by the genealogist into the past, 
but also those which had become traditionally famous were 
inserted in the ancestry of his contemporaries, and the more 
honourable the individual the more reputable and famous became 
his ancestry. In fine, ‘ the system of the genealogists and the 
method by which traditional data are worked into the system 
are totally unworthy of credit ’ (Kin. 11). 


The OT genealogies begin with the creation of man¬ 
kind. A man and a woman stand at the head 3 (see 

4 Genealogies Adam AND Eve )’ and a series of seven 
r r names carries mankind down to Lamech 
m uenesis. ( Gen 4 ^ This list> like the old 

yeveakoyicu of the Greeks, 4 is doubtless the remains of 
a historical connection once woven out of primitive 
stories, and deals with the introduction of civilisation 


(see Cainites ; Historical Literature, § 2). 

A parallel genealogy based on it is given by P in chap. 5 ; it 
is a dry uninteresting list, and the primitive simplicity of the 
legend is cumbered with a complicated system of chronology 
(Cainites, § 12, Sethites). P’s genealogies in Genesis are 
based throughout upon a specific scheme (Genesis, § 2), in 
marked contrast with those m JE—where they are merely the 
string connecting the narratives—they form in fact the principal 
feature of his history. 

For Gen. 10 , which in the form of a genealogy gives 
a conspectus of the surrounding nations, and shows the 
supposed relation of the Hebrews to the other peoples 
of the habitable globe, see Geography, § ii f. P now 
confines himself to Shem, the ’ father* of the Hebrews, 


and brings us down by a list of seven names to Terah, 
Abraham’s father (chap. 11). 5 Here again there is much 
dispute as to the nature of the names occurring in the list, 
although it is probable that they are ethnographical. 6 
From Abraham onwards a number of old genealogies 
are presented by J. Jacob and Esau are brothers, the 
former intentionally represented as the younger (see 
Esau). Moab and Ben-Ammi (Ammon) are sons of 
Lot (cp the Edomite name Lotan), and the relationship 
presumed between Israel (Jacob), Edom (Esau), Moab 
and Ammon points to their belief in having had at 
some time a common history. The close relationship 
with Aram which finds expression in Gen. 28 ff. ex¬ 
presses a feeling wLich could hardly have arisen before 
David's time. 


The assumption that certain tribes were of Aramaean origin 
may perhaps explain that phase of the early Hebrew tradition 
which brings the patriarch Jacob into connection with Aram 
and marries him to an Aramaean stock. When tribes of different 
origin unite, their early tribal traditions (Urgeschichte) become 
fused, with the result that they possess a tradition in common. 


Other genealogies express relations between Ishmael 


1 ‘ These were got by doubling known names or using personal 
names of no tribal significance ’ (Kin. 10) ; cp the Gershonite 
genealogies, § 7 (iii. b) below. 

2 The Ar. Khozd'a (‘separated ones’) were so called because 
they broke off from the Asd in the great Yemenite dispersion. 
The genealogists, however, made Khozaa the name of their 
ancestor (see WRS Kins. 17). The member of the dog-tribe 
‘ banu Kilab 1 were similarly made to descend from an ancestor 
‘ Kildb.' The genealogical notices of Anak and Arba were not 
less curiously derived ; see Anakim. 

3 This is a later conception, for, on the analogy of other 
peoples, the Hebrews would have traced themselves back to 
gods or demigods; and, indeed, traces of this are found in the 
early writings; cp Gen. Gi. For Arabian examples see Kin. 
'if- 

4 Of such a kind, probably, are the ‘genealogies' referred to 
in Tit. 391 Tim. 14 ; the combination ‘myths and genealogies ’ 
is significant. 

5 The triple division of the b’ne Terah finds an analogy in the 
three Levitical heads, and the three guilds of singers. 

6 The list includes the mythical ancestor of all Hebrews—viz., 
'Eber' (see Eber, i). Similarly the Berbers (lit. ‘barbarians') 
invented an ancestor Berr whom they, influenced by Moham¬ 
medan lore, connected with Noah. (Another genealogy repre¬ 
sents their ancestor as ‘ Berber,’ a descendant of Canaan b. Ham 
b. Noah.) 
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and Isaac (half-brothers), and tribes of the great spice¬ 
bearing region in S. Arabia are traced from Abraham 
through a wife who bears the significant name Keturah 
(‘incense’); Gen. 25 i- 6 (J). 

A later genealogy makes Ishmael the father of certain 
Arabian tribes which, at the time of its compilation, occupied 
the Syrian desert (Gen. 2613 P). Ishmael, in post-exilic and 
Rabbinical times, became the common designation for the 
Arabs generally, and these, in turn, were wont to trace their 
ancestry back to Nabit (Nebaioth), or Kahtdn (Joktan), sons 
of Ishmael ; cp above, § 2. 

Jacob, the younger 1 son of Isaac, is understood to be 
the father of the twelve tribes, the chief of whom were 
™ . descended from his wives, Rachel and 

’ ^ ^ Leah \qq. v. ]. That four of the tribes 

genea ogles. are sons concub i nes ni jght show that 

they were looked upon as of less importance, and as not 
belonging to Israel in the same sense as the others 
(see Dan i. ; Government, § 13). 

It is only in the later writings that the twelve tribes are 
represented as coexistent and enjoying unbroken continuity. 
Moreover, the number twelve is certainly artificial, 2 and was 
obtained, either by the omission of Levi or by reckoning the two 
‘ sons ’ of Joseph as one. 

Further, it maybe questioned whether ‘Judah' with its S. 
Palestinian elements (see Caleb, Jerahmeel) was ever a tribe 
previous to the time of David, and whether the priestly tribe 
of Levi does not owe its enumeration among the ‘ twelve ’ to 
the desire to place its members on the same genealogical footing 
with the rest. See, further, Judah, Levi, and cp Tribes. 

The subdivisions of the tribes are enumerated in 
Gen. 468-27 Ex. 614-26 Xu. 265-51 [all P], and at greater 
length in 1 Ch. ‘Iff. For an estimation of their contents 
and value, see the separate articles. 3 

It must suffice here to observe that a study of the 
names which are found in these tribal lists often affords 


suggestive hints concerning the relations of the tribes to 
one another. The truth of the old folk-legend which 
spoke of Israel and Edom as brothers is fully borne out 
by the significant number of names common to Edom 
and Judah (and Benjamin). 4 The tribe of Simeon, 
though unknown in historical times, seems, nevertheless, 
to have dwelt on the extreme SW. of Judah, and hence 
it is not surprising to find names in the Simeonite list 
which have affinities with Edom (see Bilhah, i, Shaul). 
Judah (Zerah, Hamuel), Ishmael (Mibsam, Mishma) 
and Jerahmeel (Ishi). See also below, § 7 [v.]. 

It has been stated above (§ 3 [1]) that the great majority 
of genealogies are found only in P and kindred literature 

6 The (Ch.-Ezra-Neh.), and it remains now to 
Chronicler’s cons ^ er tlieir genuineness and value. It 

is on] y J ust to suppose that the Chronicler 
genealogies. had older Hst$ to work upon . but the 

Oriental genealogist was no incorruptible judge, and 
not only would he be sure to have spurious evidence 
placed before him — ‘a novus kotno desires a noble 
pedigree ’—but his lists when fragmentary would have 
to be supplemented and completed. 5 Faithful to the 
spirit of his age he idealizes and magnifies the past, 
and in many of his genealogies we are able to see that 
he employed the same methods as did his Arabian 
brother centuries later. 


1 It is noticeable how many of the descendants of Terah who 
became famous and strong were the younger sons. See J. 
Jacobs, ‘Junior Right in Genesis’ ( Studies in Biblical 
A rchceology). 

2 Cp the number of the b’ue Nahor (Gen. 22 2off.\ the b’ne 
Ishmael (Gen. 25 13./C), the families of Gad and Asher (Nu. 26 
*5 ff- 44 ff) and of Ephraim and Manasseh (ib. 28-37). For 
non-Semitic analogies see Spiegel, Eranische Altertumskunde , 
2 2 3ff- 

3 The tribes with their subdivisions amount to seventy; this 
number, too, is most probably artificial. 

4 Common to (a) Edom and Judah are Husham (cp Hushah), 
Iram (cp Ira), Jether (cp Ithran and see Jetheth), Korah, 
Onam (cp Onan), Shobal and Zerah ; (/ 3 ) Edom and Benjamin, 
Ashbel (cp Ashbea), Iri (cp Iru, Iram), Jeush, Manahaih, 
Shepho (cp Shephupham and Shuppim?), Onam (cp Oni), 
Bela, Jobab. 

5 The nature of the book of Iddo the Seer, 2O1.1215, is 
unknown. e'n’Tn^j as Hi. suggests, may have been accidentally 
transposed from 11 16 : cp Be. ad loc. The Chronicler’s ‘ ancient 
records' of 1 Ch. 422 b are equally obscure, although in point of 
age they may have been only exilic. 


Thus over sixteen of the twenty-four ‘ heads' ordained by 
David (1 Ch. 24 ) are names of post-exilic priests and Levites, 
and it is only reasonable to suspect that the Chronicler desires 
to show that the honourable families of his own day lived, or 
were founded, centuries previously under David. 

A list in Neh. 1113 mentions ‘ Meshillemoth b. Immer.’ But 
the name Meshillemoth is essentially the same as Meshullam, 
and when the writer of 1 Ch. 9 12 found in his copies both forms 
(so, at least, we are entitled to assume) he accordingly wrote 
down ‘ Meshullam b. Meshillemoth (so 45 BAL for Meshillemith ; 
see Meshillemoth, 2) b. Immer’ (for another similar instance 
cp below, § 7 [iv.] end). 

Of a different character are the lists in iCh. 218-24 ’i'30-40, 
where it is evident that we are dealing no longer with individuals 
but with clan- or place-names; cp Gray, HPN 239/. In 
1 Ch. 2, for example, one can distinguish pre-exilic from post- 
exilic sources, and it is possible to see expressed in genealogical 
form the fact which is known from other sources, that Caleb, 
whose seat in pre-exilic times lay in the Negeb of Judah, 
migrated north, and after the Exile appears in the district around 
Jerusalem (see Wellh. De Gent . ; Chronicles, § 10; and cp 
Caleb, § 2/.). 

The structure and nature of the names themselves may some¬ 
times prove helpful in considering the antiquity of a list, and 
the fact that the majority of the names in the list 1 Ch. 434-41 
are those of. the Chronicler’s own time and ‘are at least not 
genuine survivals’ makes it probable that the list is largely an 
invention (Gray, op. cit. 236,/). It is not difficult to observe 
the methods of the genealogist in compiling ancestral lists, and a 
good example is seen in the post-exilic genealogy of David which 
is wholly wanting in the earlier writings (see David, § 1 a, 
n. 1). It is the.object of the author of Esther (q.v., § 1, end) to 
make Mordecai a Benjamite, and so, w hen he fashions a genea¬ 
logical list, he includes among the ancestors of Mordecai such 
well-known Benjamites as Kish and Shimei (see Shimei, 10), 
whilst the second Targum actually adds Machir and Mephi- 
bosheth.l 

(i.) Method .—Fuller details regarding the intricate 
genealogies of the Levites and priests must be sought 
_ j ... . for in the minor biographical articles ; 

* . p V ^ 1 here it must suffice to indicate the lines 
an nes y U p Qn wb i cb the Hebrew (post-exilic) 
£ s> genealogist seems to have worked, and 

to try to discover the various views to which he intended 
his lists to give expression. 

To start with the belief that these genealogies are wholly trust¬ 
worthy or that they proceeded from one hand 2 would quickly 
involve us in a hopeless maze. Contrast, for example, the ancestry 
which 1 Ch. 6 gives of the three contemporaries Asaiah (seven 
members, 1 Ch. 03o[i5] 156 ), Ethan (twelve), and Heman 
(nearly twenty ), 3 and observe that Ethan’s immediate ancestors 
reappear in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29.12).. Libni and 
Shimei are. both Gershonite and Merarite divisions; Jahath 
and Shimei arc varyingly sons and grandsons of Gershon. 
Amasai and Mahath, like Mushi and Mahli, are sometimes 
brothers, at other times father and son. Instances of similar 
inconsistencies might easily be multiplied. 

In order to gain some idea of the origin of the 
Levitical genealogies we may start with the working 
theory that they are the result of later genealogizing skill, 
which has endeavoured to bring together into some sort 
of family relationship clans and divisions formerly quite 
distinct (cp § 2 above). Thus we find that one of the 
simplest lists of the Levitical families enumerates merely 
the clans of Jeshua, Bani (or Binnui), Hodaviah (Judah, 
Hodiah), and Kadmiel (cp Ezra 2 40 [see Hodaviah, 4 ] 
3 9 Neh. 9 4). 4 Another equally simple but more interest¬ 
ing scheme in Nu. 26 58® enumerates five misffhoth of the 
Levites—ffran, (6 BAFL ora.), and 'nnj5. 
Again, when 1 Ch. 15 5-7 divides the Levites among the 
families of Gershom, Kehath (EV Kohath), Merari, 
Elizaphan, Hebron, and Uzziel, it is apparent that we 
are a step nearer the famous triple division—the three 

1 Cp Salamiel b. Salasadai (i.e., Shelumiel b. Zurishaddai, 
the Simeonites, Nu. 16) in Judith’s genealogy (S 1). 

2 A study of the name-lists alone supports the. recognized 
view that P, in its present form, is composite. Similarly the 
genealogical and other lists of the Chronicler in Ch.-Ezra-Neh. 
are not from the same hand. On the whole, it is probable that 
some of the latest specimens of genealogical zeal survive in the 
genealogies of the high priests, and the three singers (1 Ch. 6). 

3 Note further the inconsistency in the number of generations 
from Judah to David, from Levi to Zadok, and from Levi to 
Heman (see Wright, Was Israel , etc. 76 ft). 

4 The names remind us of priestly families. This older 
division seems to have died out—with. the doubtful excep¬ 
tions of Hashabiah b. Kadmiel, a Levite in 1 Ch. 27 17 (reading 

f° r MT Kemuel), and the b’ne Bunni (Neh. 11 15 |1 
1 Ch. 9 14 n“C). 

5 The verse is hardly from the same source as w. 57, 59^ 
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great names have been introduced, but are on an equality 
with the rest. At a later stage Libni is assigned either 
to Gershon or to Merari, to the latter of which Mahli 1 
and Mushi were consistently reckoned ; the rest were 
ascribed to Kehath . 2 

(ii.) Singers and Porters. —Together with these 
developments we have to notice the gradual ‘ Levitizing ’ 
of divisions and classes formerly distinct—viz. the singers 
and porters (or doorkeepers). 

(a) The familiar triple division of Asaph, Heman, and Ethan 
(or Jeduthun), assigned to Gershon, Kehath, and Merari 
respectively (i Ch. G), is preceded by an earlier in Neh. 11 17, 
where the singers are Mattaniah b. Mica, Bakbukiah (see 
Bakbakkar), and Abda (or Obadiah) b. Shammua. 3 A later 
hand has probably supplied the names of ancestors tending to 
associate them with Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (cp ©ha). 

(b) Now the singers or 'b’ne Asaph' were primarily 
kept distinct from the porters, and both classes were 
separated from the Levites (Ezra 241 Neh. 744 1 see 
WRS, OT/CW 204) ; see Asaph, 3. The next step 
was the inclusion of the guild of porters in the name 
‘ Korah,' 4 although it must be observed that Korah is 
not yet a Levite. He is absent from the list of Levites 
in 1 Ch. 23 , and in the earlier phase of P’s account of 
the rebellion in Nu. 16 Korah is actually not yet a Levite 
(cp Kue. Hex. 334 f, and see Korah ii., § 2). 5 Next 
we find that both Asaph and Korah are Levitical 
divisions. There are, therefore, Levites of Asaph (2 Ch. 
29 13, cp 20 14), and Levites of the Korahites (2 Ch. 20 19). 
Still another stage finds Asaph incorporated in Korah 
under the eponym of Abiasaph or Ebiasaph (see Asaph, 
3, Abiasaph), and finally Korah is assigned to Kehath 
—observe that in 2 Ch. 20 19 Korah and Kehath are still 
distinct—and, strangely enough, Asaph is removed from 
Korah b. Kehath and assigned to Gershon. 

(c) Traces of these changes are seen in the survival of the 
eponym Abiasaph (see Asaph, 3), which is reckoned as a ‘ son ’ of 
Korah, and in the fortunes of certain names belonging to these 
classes. In 2 Ch. 29 13 Mattaniah and Zechariah are of the 
b’ne Asaph (cp Zaccur and Nethaniah, sons of Asaph in 1 Ch. 
23 2), in 2 Ch. 20 14 they reappear in the genealogy of Jahaziel 
an Asaphite Levite. 6 Comparing 1 Ch. 9 19 31 (Mattithiah) 
20 1 f. we find them sons of Shallum (or Meshelemiah) traced 
through Asaph to Korah ; and finally Zechariah and Meshullam 
( = Shallum) turn up as Kehathites in 2 Ch.34i2. 

(d) According to the later genealogies the singers and porters 
Ethan (or Jeduthun), Hosah and Obed-edom belong to Merari. 
Quite consistently, therefore, the names Hashabiah and Jeshaiah 
appear as sons of Merari (Ezra 8 19), or sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 
23 3), and the former is a Merarite (1 Ch. 9 14), and a member of 
Ethan’s genealogy (1 Ch. 0 45 [30]). Of the two sons of the 
Merarite Jeduthun, Uzziel and Shemaiah (2 Ch. 29 14), the latter 
is a descendant of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 9 16= Neh. 11 17 [Shammua]), 
a son of Obed-edom (1 Ch. 2G 4), and a Merarite Levite (1 Ch .9 14), 
and both names perhaps go to build up the genealogy of the 
Merarite Asaiah in the forms Shimea b. Uzza (1 Ch. 629^ 
[14 f.]). Similarly Hilkiah and Shimri, ‘sons'of the Merarite 
Hosah (1 Ch. 26 ioy!), may perhaps correspond to the Shemer 
and Hilkiah in the genealogy of the Merarite Ethan (1 Ch. 
645./I [30 /.]). See also Ibri. 

Not only was Asaph removed from Korah to Gershon, 
but it is probable that Ethan was once ascribed to 
Gershon, and, curiously enough, from 1 Ch. 157 17 we 
should expect to find that Heman, too, was Gershonite ! 7 
This is apparently due to the fact that the three 
heads of the ‘ singers ’ were, at one stage, treated 

1 Mahli appears to be distinct from Merari in Ezra8i8/C 

2 Observe that Elizaphan is a ‘son’ of Uzziel, the Kehathite, 
in Nu. 3 3o(P). 

3 ©ba omits the second name; perhaps the earliest division 
was a twofold one. 

4 Strictly speaking, the guilds of the porters (Obed-edom, 

Jeduthun, Hosah, etc.) are assigned to Korah and Merari; cp 
1 Ch. 26 1-19. They seem to he separated from the Levites proper 
in vv. 20 jf. (in v. 17 read cvV rtrnTD^)* Note that when the 
Asaphite KOre ( v. 1) is made a Levite in 2 Ch. 31 14 he appears 
as the son of Heman (reading for njC')—Asaph, Korah, and 

Heman are (in the final stage) consistently assigned to Kehath. 

5 ‘ But Israelite,’ adds Kuenen ; on this, however, see below, 
v., col. 1665. 

6 Cp also Mattaniah and **131 Levites of the b’ne Asaph (1 Ch. 
9 15). 

7 See Ethan, 3, and cp Jahath, Shimei, and Libni, names 
common to Gershon and Merari; Shimei, also, is the name 
of a son of Jeduthun (=Ethan) ; see Shimei, 12. 
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as independent Levitical divisions (see Neh. 11 15-17), 1 
and in the process of incorporating all the Levites 
among the three 1 sons ’ of Levi, the positions of the 
heads of the singers were not at first definitely settled. 

(iii.) Levitical lists in 1 Ch. 6. — The Chronicler’s 
method of building up genealogies from names tradition¬ 
ally current will account for the remarkable incon¬ 
sistencies and striking resemblances which the most 
superficial consideration reveals. 

(a) Some of the Merarite names in 1 Ch. 6 have already been 
noticed (above [ii.] d). Of the others, Malluch and Amzi (6 44 46) 
have priestly associations (cp Neh. II12), Mahli and Mushi are 
usually brother clans, and the former is also the head of a 
Merarite genealogy ending with Asaiah [3] (1 Ch. 6 29 /. [14 _/T]^. 
It is, moreover, a feature of considerable significance that this 
Merarite list has little in common with that in 1 Ch. 2321-23, 
2427-30, which probably represents an earlier stage in the 
genealogical schemes. 2 

( b ) The Gershonite genealogies in 1 Ch. 6 descend (a) to 
Jeatherai (or Ethni), and (/ 3 ) to Asaph, the intermediate names 
being probably ‘ dummy ’ names (Maaseiah [of which Baaseiah 
is a corruption], Berechiah, Malchijah, Michael are sufficiently 
colourless and common). The names niarp riNVp ny seem 

to be related in some way to the Gershonite nNV p py and 
HD7 p nxr of 2 Ch. 29 12. 3 

( c ) The largest and most important branch of post* 
exilic Levites are the b’nc Kehath, the most prominent 
branches of which are Amram — to which Moses (the 
father of the subdivision Gershon) and Aaron belong— 
and Korah b. Izhar 4 b. Kehath. Korah is associated 
with the porters (see above), and his three * sons ’ 
Assir, Abiasaph, and Elkanah (Ex. 6 24 etc.) are here 
descendants in a regular line (1 Ch. 6 37 [22]). The 
ancestry of the Korahite Heman is rendered particularly 
complicated by repetitions. 5 The names in 2 Ch. 29 12 ff. 
again proved an invaluable quarry for the genealogist, and 
from them he borrowed Mahath b. Amasai, and Joel b. 
Azariah. The list comprises, appropriately enough, 
names borrowed from the genealogy of Samuel, who, as 
the genealogist knew, was.a doorkeeper (1 S. 3 is). 6 

(iv. ) High priests' genealogy. — The high priests from 
Aaron to the captivity are traced through Amram 
to Kehath (1 Ch. 63-15 [529-41], cp 49-53)* 

The list is substantially the same as the genealogy of Ezra in 
Ezra 7 1 ( = 1 Esd. 82), which recurs, with some changes, in 
2 Esd. 1.7 That in 1 Ch. 6 starts with (1-3) Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Phinehas, names common to, and derived from, P. (4) Abishua & 
(Abiezer, Jos. Ant. v. 11 5) is no longer extant. The following 
five names are new (5-9) : — Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, and 
Amariah (in Jos. Ant. viii. 1 3 ; Bukki, Joatham, Meraioth, Aro- 
phaeus). Nos. 10-12 : Ahitub, Zadok, and Ahimaaz are derived 
from 1 and 2 S. (see Ahitub, i, Ahimaaz, i). Of nos. 13-15 
(Azariah, Johanan, Akariah) it must be to the first that the 
misplaced note 6 \ob [5 36^] refers ; it is related to 1 K. 4 2 b 
(also a gloss). Nos. 16-18 duplicate 9-11, and finally nos. 19-22 
(Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah) carry us down to Jehozadak. 
An allowance of forty years for each generation gives us nearly 
960 years, agreeing approximately with the received post-exilic 
chronology. The thirteenth name will coincide with the 
rebuilding of the temple and the twenty-third,8 with the captivity; 
cp the similar artificiality in Genealogies ii., § 1. 

The unhistorical nature of this list of high priests 
needs no demonstration. The inclusion of Zadok is as 
remarkable as the ignoring of the famous line from Eli 
to Abiathar (1 S. ), due, perhaps, to the later exaltation 
of the Zadokites (see Zadok, i ). 10 We find no men- 


1 2 Ch. 29 12-14 enumerates Levites of Kehath, Gershon, 
Merari, Elizaphan (see § 7 [i.] end), Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. 

2 Note, e.g., the mention of Moses, 23 14./C 

3 Perhaps we may connect the Gershonite (i Ch. 15 7) 
with Joel (SiO* for MT b. Eliasaph in Nu. 3 24. 

4 In 1 Ch. 622 [7] his ‘father’ is called Amminadab; but see 
Elisheba. 

5 Elkanah to Elkanah, 634 35a [1920^ = 25 [zo]/. Joel to 
Ebiasaph 36^ 37*1 = 23 [7]/. 

6 Hence, also, we see the appropriateness (and probable 
origin)of the choice of the names Elkanah and Berechiah (in 1 
Ch. 9 16 b Levites only; in ib. 15 23 door-keepers), the latter of 
which is borne by the father of Asaph. 

7 See, for other lists, Jos. Ant.x. 86, and the Jewish Seder 
Olam. 

8 Perhaps rather Ab-yeshua ‘father of Jeshua ’; cp Jeshua. 

» Jos. Ant. (xx. 10 ) speaks of 31 names. 

10 When, for example, Abiathar is assigned a lower order in 
1 Ch. 24 3 6 this is perhaps a later genealogical fashioning to 
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tion of Jehoiada, Zechariah, or Urijah ; nos. 15-18 find 
no support in the historical books, nor can we reconcile 
the priests Amariah (2 Ch. 19 n), Azariah {2 Ch. 2617 
31 10), Hilkiah (2 Ch. 34 9) with no. 20 f. 

So highly was Ezra the scribe esteemed that his name takes the 
place of Jehozadak, and he appears in Ezra 72 as the son of Seraiah 
at the end of the long list of high priests. (Nos. 9-14, however, 
are omitted in 1 Esd. 8 2 Esd. 1, and by MT [and ©bal] in 
Ezra, l.c.) He is thus made to be a contemporary of Zedekiah, 
who lived 130 years previously. His genealogy in 2 Esd., 
however, has received an interesting addition ; between nos. 16 
and 17 1 are inserted the names of Eli, Phinehas, and Ahijah, 
derived directly from 1 S. (cp 14 3). The new names in Jos. ( Ant. 
x. 86) and the Seder'Oldm are of no critical value ; the former 
enumerates ten names between nos. 13 and 19, several of which 
recur in the latter writing. 2 

The key to the origin of the high priests’ genealogy 
is perhaps found in Neh. 11 n, where nos. 20, 19, 18, 
Meraioth (*= Amariah, no. 16 ?), and 17 are the ancestors 
of the priest Seraiah, the grandfather of Jeshua (cp 
1 Ch. 614[ 5 40], Ezra 32) in the ascending line. It is 
interesting to find that || 1 Ch. 9 n has Azariah for 
Seraiah, and that the genealogist has been content to 
incorporate both names in the list of high priests (no. 
21 /.), an exact parallel to which procedure is seen in 
1 Ch. 9 12 (see above, § 6). The intervening names from 
Aaron downwards would be easily supplied once the 
start had been made (observe the duplicates). A place 
had to be found for Zadok, and (as in 1 Ch. 24 ; cp § 6) 
the most important care of the genealogist was to in¬ 
troduce priestly names famous in his own time or 
traditionally renowned. 

(v.) Origin of Levitical names. —When it is recognised 
that the Levitical genealogies have passed through 
several stages before reaching their present form, it is 
obvious that in discussing the origin of the Levites 
too much stress must not be laid upon the names of the 
three great heads. As representing Levitical divisions 
they have no great claim to antiquity. Gershon is 
derived directly from Gershom t>. Moses, and it is not 
impossible that Merari ('-rip, an ethnic) has originated 
from Miriam (qnp, cp Meraioth). This leads us to 
the 1 Mosaic ’ origin of Levitical names, the most famous 
example of which is Mushi—‘ the Mosai'te ’ (see also 
Eliezer, Gershom, Gershon, Mushi). 

That names in the family of Moses were derived from Levi 
(1 Ch. 23 14) is a perversion in the interests of a post-exilic age ; 
note that Shebuel b. Gershom b. Moses (1 Ch. 23 16) is no other 
than Shubael, an Amramite (1 Ch. 24 2o) ; and that Shelomith b. 
Eliezer (1 Ch. 26 25 f.) becomes chief of the (Levitical) b’ne Izhar 
(23 18). 3 It is curious, also, to find in the genealogy of the Levite 
Gershom, properly the son of Moses, the names Shimei (ii), 
Jahath (2), Zimmah (hdt)i and Zerah (2), corresponding to 
Shammah (i), Nahath (i), Mizzah (nto). and Zerah (3), sons 
of the Edomite Reuel (Gen. 3613), the traditional name of 
Moses’ father-in-law. 

Suggestive of S. Palestinian origin are, moreover, the 
names Korah (q.v. , i.), Jeshua and, in Nu. 26 58, 
Mahli (cp Mahalath), where, moreover, the ethnics 
Hebroni and Libni remind us of the S. Palestinian Hebron 
and Libnah. The ' Hebronite' Jekameam (nyop') per¬ 
haps derives his name from cyjp’ (see Jokneam), the 
Merarite Eder and Jeremoth (niDv) from Eder (Josh. 
152 i) and niDT (see Jarmuth), and the Kehathite 
Shamir from the locality in Josh. 15 48. Jerahmeel b. 
Mahli b. Merari is, in itself, a significant hint for the 
origin of some of the Levitical clans 4 ; for other con- 


account for the omission of his ‘house’ in the list of high priests 
(but see Abiathar, and cp WRS, OTJCP) 266, n. 1). 

1 Arna and INIarimoth, Aziei and Amarias, correspond to 7 f. 
15 f. respectively. 

2 <fii8eas and Pedaiah, and Joel, iu>0a/u.os and Jotham, 

oupias and Urijah, vripias and Neriah, wSata? and Hoshaiah. 

3 The Aaronite Eleazar is later than the Mosaite Eliezer just 
as Shubael is probably a modification of the Calebite Shobal(see 
Shubael). 

4 Undue stress, perhaps, should not be laid upon the circum¬ 
stance that Abihail and Obed are names common to Jerahmeel 
and Merari (the latter through Obed-edom). Abihail (see 
Michal) perhaps occurs also in the family of Kish (also a 
Merarite name, see Kish, 2). With the Jerahmeelite Zaza we 
may probably connect the Gershonite Zizah (1 Ch. 23 11). 
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nections see Amasai (i), Amasa, Jeush. Finally, 
one notes the un-Hebraic character of several of the 
Levitical names (Kehath, Ithamar, Izhar, Jeatherai [if 
correct], etc.), which, perhaps, may be due to their S. 
Palestinian origin ; cp the name Gershom (q.v.). The 
eponym Simeon, 1 the ‘ brother ’ of Levi, has probably 
left its mark in the Levitical division Shimei, 2 variously 
assigned to Gershon or Merari, and it is not impossible 
that the Kehathite Izhar (ins') was primarily the same as 
the ‘son’ of Simeon who is named ins (see Jahath, 
2, n. ). 3 These evidences, pointing to a S. Palestinian 
origin for the Levites, agree with the tradition that 
Yahw&’s worship came from the S. 4 See Levites. 

From the above evidence we may infer that the Levites came 
from the S. of Palestine, and that they were not confined to any 
one particular tribe or clan. This makes it probable that the 
term ‘Levite’(on its meaning see Hommel, AHT 278./C) was 
a later designation applied to special members of the southern 
clans who, it has been suggested elsewhere, had come originally 
from Kadesh-barnea (Exodus i. §§ 4 ff., Kadesh i. § 3). Since, 
therefore, there is reason for supposing that such well-known 
figures as Ethan (2), Hem an and Obed-edom were of southern 
extraction (see also Mahol), it would appear that the Chronicler 
was not wholly unwarranted in making them Levites. More¬ 
over, when he ascribes to David the inauguration and establish¬ 
ing of the Levites, may this not be merely based upon the 
circumstance that the southern clans did actually attain import¬ 
ance first under David? 


The care spent over genealogies by no means 
diminished in later times (1 Macc. 2 i Bar. li Tob. li), 

8 Genealoe-iM and in the time of J ose P hus (*• A t- U. 
?• rA ®® see also Vita, i) all the priests were 

able to adduce evidence to show the 


purity of their descent by means of public documents 
which he refers to as Synodal dbXroi. According to 
the Talmud (Kidd. 76 b) there were men who spent their 
time wholly in making and studying genealogies which 
were based upon those in Ch.-Ezra-Neh. 5 But when 
Elizabeth is called a daughter of Aaron (Lk. I5), 
Anna an Asherite (ib. 236), or Paul a Benjamite (Rom. 
lli), and Hillel the Babylonian is traced back to David 
(even the ‘ desposyni ’ in Domitian’s time claimed a 
direct descent from David), we cannot suppose that 
every link in the long chain of ancestors was known. 
Yet, how great was the importance attached to the 
registry of birth and ancestry is proved by the gene¬ 
alogies prefixed to the gospels of Matthew and Luke in 
which Christ’s origin is traced back to Abraham and 
Adam respectively (see article below). 

See Sprenger, Das Leben u. d. Lehre d. Mohammed ; WRS 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (especially chap. 1) ; 

Wellh. de Gentibus , etc., Prol.W 211 ff. ; 

9 . Literature, art. ‘Genealogy’ in EBP)\ Guthe, GVI (’99), 

2-6; art. ‘ Genealogy’ by Curtiss in Hastings’ 
DB (a useful collection of material); and M. Berlin, ‘Gershonite 
and Merarite Genealogies’ in JQR 12 2^1 ff. (iqoo) (illustrates 
their complicated character, and seeks to show that the Levites 
fell into twenty-four subdivisions corresponding to the ‘ heads ’ in 
1 Ch. 241-19). For general principles see M'Lennan, Studies 
in A tic. Hist., 2nd ser., chap. 9 , ‘ Examples of fabricated 
genealogies,’ and on the genealogical knowledge in the time of 
Jesus, see Dalm. JVorte Jesu (’98), 262 ff. S. A. C. 


GENEALOGIES OF JESUS IN MATTHEW AND 
LUKE. While Mk. and Jn. manifest no interest in 
the pedigree of Jesus (/3t/3Xos yevbaews T ycrov Xpiarov 
[Ti. WH]}—Jn. 7 27 representing the tenet of Messianic 
doctrine current among the Jews (cp Weber, Syst. d. 
altsyn. Theol. 339 ff.) that the origin of the Messiah 
is a secret—the two fuller gospels produce formal 
genealogical tables. 

The first point of interest was to prove that Jesus was 


1 The name may survive in the Assyrian land of Sa-mi-n[a] 
on the road S. to Musri (Wi. Musri , etc., 8). 

2 See WRS JPh. 996 (’80). 

3 Of the Simeonite names which are reported (1 Ch. 4 24 ff.), 
several are elsewhere borne by Levites; Rephaiah, Seraiah, and 
Shallum are also Judahite, and one (see Hori) distinctly suggests 
a S. Palestinian origin. 

4 Thus, e.g., there were worshippers of Yahwfe at Zephath in 
the time of Elijah (1 K. 179 , MT Zarephath, see Zarephath). 

5 Cp Talm. fc-n 1 ? nVr D’D’il '"qn DW and Ees.62 b, 
where it is said that the commentaries on 1 Ch. 8 37-9 44 (from 
Azel to Azel) amounted to 900 camel-loads. For the Megillath 
Yuhesln , see Dalm. Worte Jesu, 4. 
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descended from David. For whilst this question is only 
, .. , once touched upon in Jn. (742) and only 

thriceinMk - < 10 ^/ 1235-37), the 

.P , Davidic sonship appears in Mt. and Lk. 
c arac er. j not to S p ea k Q f the passages parallel to 
those cited from Mk.) as a matter of fundamental 
importance in the preliminary history (cp Lk. 1 27 32 69 
24 11 Mt. 1 2o, and in the story of the Magi, Mt. 2 , the 
designation of the ‘ new-born king of the Jews'), as it is 
also emphasized further, in a manner analogous to the 
cases in Mk. ,inMt. 927 12 23 15 22. The genealogies, how¬ 
ever, reach back even beyond David; in Mt. to Abraham, 
in Lk. to Adam. This tracing of the line back to Adam 
(Lk.) may be connected with the conception of the 
Messiah as a second Adam, for which reason the 
patriarchal head of the new mankind is brought into 
relation to that of the old. On the same analogy, since 
there is no interest, anywhere else in the NT, in regard¬ 
ing Christ as the son of Abraham, the tracing back of 
the line at least as far as to him might be due to a wish 
to bring into mutual relation the father of the people of 
promise and the father of the people of fulfilment. 

That the pedigree in Mt. is in a special degree specifically 
Jewish in its character, appears from its delight in playing with 
numbers—three series each of twice seven names—and from the 
succession downwards from David being traced through the line 
of Jewish kings. The pedigree adopted by Lk. at leasl does 
not emphasize numerical features (11 X 7), follows a different 
branch of David’s family, and does not pause at Abraham any 
more than at David. We may perhaps distinguish it as the 
Hellenistic, and Mt.'s as the Palestinian, attempt to con¬ 
nect Jesus the Messiah with sacred history by a genealogy. 
That the one came into the hands of the first evangelist, the 
other into the hands of the third, may be accidental. 

The two genealogies are beyond doubt mutually 
independent scholarly attempts. That adopted by Mt. 
0 wn- > r + (11-17) follows the linguistic form of 

z. mi. s list. Gen>4lg R u th 4 18-22 1 Ch. 2 10-14, the 

heading, the phrase ‘ Book of the Generation 1 (/ 3 IftXos 
yevecrews), being taken from Gen. 5 i. The table con¬ 
tains thrice fourteen names, fourteen from Abraham to 
David, fourteen from David to Jechoniah, fourteen from 
Jechoniah to Jesus. 

The reckoning, however, is not quite accurate. For the first 
series ( w . 2-6) needs both Abraham and David, and the third 
(; vv . 12-16) both Jechoniah and Christ, to make up the number 
fourteen, and yet the second series ( zrz >. 6-11) must count either 
David or Jechoniah over again, without which it contains but 
thirteen names (see, further, below, b). 

(a) The series from Abraham to David (7'V. 2-6) is taken from 
1 Ch. 21-14; only, in addition to the case of Thamar (RV 
Tamar) the wife of Judah ( v . 3), mention is twice made of the 
mother, viz. in the case of Rachab (RV Rahab v . 5) the mother, 
and of Ruth ( v . 5) the wife, of Booz (RV Boaz)—the latter 
based on Rttfh 4 13, the former without any support from the 
OT and indeed in the face of chronological impossibility. 

Rabbinic scholars also interested themselves in these women. 
On Tamar and Ruth compare Weber, Altsynag. Theol. 341. 
Rahab they transformed into an inn-keeper (Jos. Ant. v. 1 27) and 
traced to her eight prophets (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 180; Menschen, 
NT u. Talm. 40). She was an object of interest also to the 
early Christians, as Heb. 11 31 and James 225 show. Perhaps 
they interpreted ‘ harlot ’ allegorically as ‘ heathen ’: the fact 
that Ruth was a Moabite, and Rahab a heathen, would then 
explain the interest of Christians in their mention in the pedigree 
of the Messiah. 

(b) In the second series ( w . 6-n) the list of kings is 
reduced to fourteen. 

As compared with 1 Ch. 3 11 Joash (iwas), Amaziah (ajuacrias) 
and Azartah (a£apia) are omitted between Ozias (RV Uzziah, 
o£eias)and Joatham (RV Jotham, i<i>a 9 ap [v. 9]), and Jehoiakim 
(uoaxetju) between Josias (RV Josiah; icotmas) and Jechonias 
(RV Jechoniah, tevovias [v. 11J). Zedekiah (<re6e/«as) may be 
represented by ‘ brethren ’ ( a 8 e\<f>ov< ; [v. 11]) inasmuch as, 
according to 1 Ch. 3 16 2 Ch. 36 10 he is mentioned as brother— 
sole brother it is true—of Jechoniah (ie^<ma$) (otherwise in 
Jer. 37 1 and 2 K. 24 17). Perhaps Jehoiakim (itoa/m/i.) dropped 
out later, so that the second series also originally contained four¬ 
teen names. 

(c) For the third series (w. 12-16) there is no authority in the 
OT, which mentions (1 Ch. 3 17 Ezra 5 3 Neh. 12 1 Hag. 1 1) only 
Salathiel (RV Shealtiel; craXa 9 n\K [z>. 12]) and Zorobabel (RV 
Zerubbabel; ^opo/ 3 aj 8 eA [v. 12./C]), and we have nohint of the origin 
of the names. For the rest, the names from David to Jechoniah 
are to be distributed over a period of about 460 years, those 
from Jechoniah to Christ over one of about 590 years. 

The genealogy given by Lk. (323-38) begins with 
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Christ and leads upwards, using the simple formula, 
o Tfaiiqt usually employed in the OT in giving 
names, of adding the father's name in 

the genitive. 

The series from David to Adam (vv. 32-38) follows the lists of 
1 Ch.l 1-4 24-27 21-14 and Ruth 4 18-22. However, in the line 
from Abraham to Adam (w. 34-38) the name Cainan (/caivap 
BX etc.]) is used a second time (v. 36; cp t^.37) hetween Sala (RV 
Shelah ; aa\a [v. 35]) and Arphaxad (ap<f>a£a8 [v. 36]); while 
in the line from David to Abraham (w. 32-34) aSpeiv (B etc. ; 
omitted in EV ; Admin in RVmg.) and apvei (RV Ami; AV has 
‘ Aram ') have been inserted {v. 33) in place of apap between 
Aminadab (apiva&afi) and Esrom (eapup). Neither change finds 
any support in the OT. Ami (apvei) might indeed be an ancient 
variant for Aram (apap.). In this case, what we have is the 
insertion of new names at some place that seemed suitable before 
and at another after Abraham—additions which, like the 
omissions of Mt., may be explained by the love for round 
numbers. For there are now (w. 38-31) from Adam to David 
(inclusive) 35 (/.*., 5X7) names, or (if we look more closely) from 
Adam to Abraham (w. 38-34) 3X7 and from Isaac to David (w. 
34-31) 2X7 (/.*., 14 as in Mt.). Between Christ and David (w. 
23-31), however, Lk. gives us a list nowhere to be found in 
the OT. Instead of the line of kings he gives us that of 
David’s son Nathan [2] ( vaOap ; 1^ Ch. 35). It is all the 
more remarkable that the list coincides with that of Mt. in 
the names Salathiel (RV Shealtiel; aa\a 9 ii}\) and Zoro¬ 
babel (RV Zerubbabel, £opo/ 3 a/ 3 eA, v. 27) and in no more. From 
Nathan (vaOap [BX*] v. 31) to Salathiel (v. 27) we have again 
3X7 names, and so from Zorobabel to Christ (Mt. giving in each 
case fourteen, or, rather, from Zorobabel only twelve). The 
father of Salathiel, however, is called Jechonias (RV Jechoniah ; 
i€X oviai > [v. 12]) in Mt., Neri (vrjpei [v. 27]) in Lk.; while the 
son of Zorobabel is Abiud (a£iovfi [v. 13]) in the former and Rhesa 
(pr}<ra [v. 27]) in the latter. The intention, however, is in both 
cases unmistakably the same, in spite of the divergence of the 
genealogies, to find a place in a list for the two famous names. 
The agreement on the other hand of Mt. and Lk. in the name 
of Joseph’s grandfather, Matthan (pa 99 av [v. 15]) and Matthat 
paddaO [7/. 24] respectively, may well be accidental, since the 
father and son of the latter bear quite different names in the two 
lists. 


Lk.’s plan of following, not the royal line, but a 
lateral branch of David's house, may have been due to 


4. The two lists 


the reflection that the Messiah could 


and their value not come of lhe line re J ected in 
and their value. Jechoniah (Jer . 222830 36 3 o). The 

conjecture that one of the genealogies follows the line of 
Mary is excluded by the fact that both end in Joseph, 
as well as by the Hebrew custom of attending only to 
the genus patris. Moreover it is Joseph, not Mary, 
that Lk. declares to be of Davidic descent (I27 24). 
The two genealogies are independent attempts to 
establish the ancestry of Jesus as Messiah and thus to 
connect him with the sacred past. The round numbers 
figuring in both of them show how little they aimed at 
simply reproducing documents. The complete diver¬ 
gence makes it more probable that the pedigree did not 
admit of documentary establishment. All that was 
postulated was descent from Zerubbabel, David, and 
Abraham. The mode of supplying the intervening links 
was a matter of indifference. Proof of the physical 
descent of Jesus from David was doubtless not to be 
found. Nor in Jesus’ days was there need for such ; 
for the Messiah was in any case de jure David’s son— 
i.e.y heir and legitimate successor ; and if any one ever 
had occasion to turn this ideal into a natural sonship, 
this was done by deducing the latter from the former. 
If Jesus was the Messiah, he was David’s son, and no 
documentary proof of the fact was needed. For there 
is no trace anywhere of any one’s having deduced the 
Messiahship of Jesus from his being son of David, or 
having sought to oppose the former claim by questioning 
the latter. H. v. s. 

[One singular error in Lk.’s genealogy may be 
indicated here, themore so as Bacon (Hastings, DB 2 140), 
_ , following Plummer ( Comm, on St. Luke t 

’ 104), has perhaps not explained it aright. 

It is the introduction of the name Rhesa (p^tra) between 
Joanan (so RV ; AV Joanna) and Zorobabel (Lk.327). 

The view of these two scholars is that Rhesa is simply the 
Aram, word XP’n (Resha), ‘chief,’ which was mistaken (as Dr. 
Plummer puts it) by ‘some Jewish copyist (?)’ for a fresh name 
in the genealogy, but which was really a title appended to the 
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name Zerubbabel. Thus the original order of the names will have 
been, Zerubbabel-Resha, Joanan, Juda. The title of Zerubbabel, 
however, was not, as far as we know, Kesha. He was 
‘ governor of Judah ’; not merely one of the ‘ heads ’ of the com¬ 
munity, but in supreme authority ; in Hag. 1 1 2 2 the Targ. 
renders nn 3 ‘governor (of)’ by N 2 "]. We must not, of course, 
follow Herzfeld ( Gesch ., A,379 ffl) in his inferences from the 
Breviarium of the pseudo-Philo (on which cp op. cit. 264/). If, 
then, a disarrangement of names is to be supposed, it is better to 
identify Rhesa with Assir [q.v.] t and to suppose the original 
order to have been this, ‘the son of Joanan, the son of Zoro- 
babel, the son of Salathiel, the son of Assir, the son of Neri.’ 
* Assir his son ’ is a Talmudic reading in 1 Ch. 3 17 and may have 
been that adopted in the genealogy reproduced in our text of 
Lk. 323-38. vox might, by accidental transposition of letters, 
easily become ND’T or N'DT ; or, since the error began in a Greek 
document, atrip might become pTjtra (prjtna). Note that p-eA^ei 
(Melchi) may be a fragment of p.eA^[e]ipap. (1 Ch. 3 18), xtocrap. 
(Cosam) of iotrap.w[ 0 ], and even perhaps eA^,a6ap. of va/ 3 a 8 ias 
[eAvaSa/ 3 ]; though see Elmodam. W. C. Allen {Exp. T. 

11 h as argued that the writer of Mt. compiled the gene¬ 

alogy in chap. 1 with the help of 1 Ch. 1-3 ; it is clear at any rate 
that the second genealogy is partly derived from this source.— 
T.K.C.j H. v . S., §§ 1-4; T. K. C., §5. 


GENESIS 


Name (§ 1). 
Narrative : 


OfP <8 2/). 

Of JE (§ 4). 


J and E in Gen. 12-50 (§ 5). 
Age of J and E (§ 6). 

Jin Gen. 1-11 (ft 7). 

Special sources (§ 8). 
Bibliography (§ 9). 


Genesis is to modern apprehension the first book 
of a comprehensive Hebrew history from the creation 
1 Ttfamo Qtirl tlie wor ^ to the destruction of 

* . . Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (Gen.- 

C n en s. 2 K.) ; more particularly of its former 
half, which ends with the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan (Gen.-Josh.). To the Jews who made the 
division, however, Genesis was the first part of a 
smaller whole, ending with the death of Moses (Gen.- 
Dt.), which, from its predominating character, they 
called the law (Torah), and which they divided into 
five books (Pentateuch). 1 The first book, whose open¬ 
ing chapters describe the creation of the world, bears in 
the Greek Bible the title Teveais Kda/xov, 2 commonly 
abbreviated IVj/eors, 3 which is derived from Gen. 24 
((S AEL ). In Hebrew it is usually cited by its first words 
(‘ In the beginning’). 4 

The Book of Genesis consists of two parts: Jirst> The 
Primaeval History of Mankind (1-1126); including the creation 
of the world, the origin of evil, the beginnings of civilization, the 
great flood, the confusion of tongues and dispersion of peoples ; 
and exhibiting in the form of genealogies the relation of the 
races of men to one another, and the place of the Semites, and 
particularly of the Hebrews, among them ; and, second , The 
History of the Forefathers of the Israelitish People, beginning 
with the migration of the Terahites (11 27-32), and ending with 
the burial of Jacob at Hebron and the death of Joseph in Egypt 
(50). The periods of this history are represented by three 
generations: Abraham (12 i- 25 i 8), Isaac (25 19-36), and Jacob 
(37-50). In each of these periods the son through whom the 
line descends becomes the central figure in the story before the 
death of his father ; the other branches of the family are briefly 
catalogued and dismissed (the sons of Keturah, 25 1-4; Ishmael, 
2512-18; Esau, 36; cp also Moab and Ammon, 1930-38: the 
descendants of Nahor, 22 20-24). The goal of the history is 
kept constantly in view by a series of promises of numerous 
posterity and of possession of the land of Canaan, made first to 
Abraham and repeated in like terms to Isaac and Jacob. 5 A 
similar method appears in 1-11 26. Closer examination shows a 
somewhat more artificial scheme marked by the recurrence of 
the formula, ‘ This is the genealogy of N. N.,’ by which the book 
appears to be divided into ten sections : viz.—1-4 6 51-6 8 69-929 
lOi-ll 9 1110-26 1127-25 11 25 12-18 25 19-35 29 36 1-43 37-50. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the author of the 


1 Cp Canon, §§ 6, 23 ff. 

2 Tltle in cod. A. 

3 Philo, de Abrahamo , § 1. See Ryle, Philo and Holy 
Scripture , xx./ 

4 frnjo-t, Origen in Eus. HE 625; Beresith , Jer. Prol. gal. 

5 ihese promises or covenants are found in both the principal 
strata of the narrative : 17 1-8 281-4 35 9- 12 483/ (P); 12 1-3 
1314-17 155 13-16 18 18 /; 2215-18 262-5 24 2727-29 2813-15 
49 10 (chiefly J and R JE ). 

6 The formula, catachrestically applied to the creation of 
heaven and earth (cosmogony^, has been transposed to the end 
of the section (2 4 a) at the beginning of which it originally stood. 
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Pentateuch has so faithfully preserved the representation 

2 Sources • P and even the lan S ua g e of the earlier 
works from which he borrows. This 
renders critical analysis possible, and enables us to 
recover, at least in part, the older histories from which 
our Pentateuch was compiled. 1 These older works are 
primarily two, one of which is commonly called, from 
its predominating interest in the religious and especially 
the sacerdotal institutions of Israel, The Priestly History 
and Law-book (P) ; the other, from its affinity with the 
literature of the flourishing period of prophecy, is 
sometimes named The Prophetic History (JE). 2 The 
former is marked by such peculiarities of matter, style, 
and diction that the parts of Genesis which are derived 
from P are easily separated from JE ; and consequently 
in this part of the analysis there is substantial un¬ 
animity among critics. 3 It is not always so easy to 
distinguish from P the additions and changes which 
were made by the author, or rather compiler, of our 
Hexateuch (Rp), or by later editors ; since both R P and 
the diaskeuasts who followed him belonged to the school 
of priestly scribes, and in thought and expression show 
close affinity to P. In Genesis, however, the additions 
are of small extent, 4 and the changes only such as the 
union of two distinct and not always consentaneous 
sources rendered necessary. 5 For the present purpose, 
therefore, the priestly stratum may be treated as a 
whole. 

To it are assigned: 6 Gen. IT -2 3 4# 5 1-28 30-32 69-22 76 11 
13-1611 17 a i8-2t (22 a 23 b in part R P ), 24 81 2 a 3 b-5 13# 14-19 
9 1-17 28 29 10 1-7 20 22/31/ 11 10-27 31 / 1243 5 136 11 b 
12 a ( 14)7 16 1 a 3 15/ 17 19 29 21 1 b 2^-5 23 25 7-11 a 12-17 /• 

26 b 26 34 / 27 46 28 1-9 29 24 28^ 29 30 22H 31 18^ 33 18 a ( 34 1-3* 
4-6 8-io 13* 14* 15-17 20-24 25* 27 29—late midrashic addition) 
35 5 (R P ) 9-15* 22^-29 365^-8 40-43 (1 -5a 9-39 R p in part after 
other sources) 37 1 2 a 41 36 46 47 (? R P ) 46 6/ (8-27 R P or later) 
47 5 b 6 a 7-11 27 a*b 28 4 S 3-6 (7 R P ) 49 1 a 2&5-33<z 50 12/ 

The reconstruction of P discloses no serious gaps ; 8 
and the redactor’s partiality for this source makes it 
antecedently probable that he preserved it substantially 
intact. It thus appears that P’s Genesis—if we may 
use the name thus—was much shorter than the history 
of the same period in JE. 9 The groundwork of P is a 
series of interconnected genealogies—viz., Adam ( 5 1-28 
30-32), Noah (69/), Noah’s sons ( 10 1-7 20 22 f 
31/), Shem (II10-26), Terah (II2731 /), Ishmael 
(2512-17), Isaac ( 25 19 f. 26^), Esau ( 36 ), Jacob (35 
22^-26 37 2). 10 These are constructed upon a uniform 
plan : each bears the title, ‘ This is the genealogy of 
N. N. ’; each begins with a brief recapitulation con¬ 
necting it with the preceding table ; 11 the method is the 
same throughout. The genealogies are made the basis 
of a systematic chronology ; 12 and short historical 
notices are appended to them, as in the case of 

1 Cp Historical Literature, § 3. 

2 This name must not be taken to imply that JE was written 
by prophets, nor that it has in the proper sense a prophetic 
character; still less must ‘ prophetic ’ be understood to connote 
antagonism to the priesthood. * Popular History ’ would 
perhaps he a better designation. 

3 See Nold. Uniersuch. 1869, pp. 1-144. For a comparison 
of the analyses of different critics, see Bacon, Hebraica 4 216-243, 
5 7-17, or the tables appended to Holzinger’s Einl. Typo¬ 
graphical presentations of the sources will be found in the 
works of Kautzsch and Socin, Bacon, Fripp, Addis, Ball and 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, the titles of which are given 
in § 9. For the history of the analysis see Hexateuch, § 1/ 

4 They are found especially in 14 34 36 46 . 

5 On the procedure of R p in Genesis, see Kue. Hex. § 16, 
n. 12 ; Co. Einl.fi) ( 4 ) 75/i 

6 The asterisk indicates contamination. 

7 See below, § 8. 

8 For such a reconstruction see Bacon, Genesis , 315/I; Fripp, 
151 pjf.y or Addis, 2 193/i 

3 By a rough estimate, P in Genesis is about one-third as 
long as J, and three-fifths as long as E. In Gen. 12-50 P is only 
one-fifth as long as J, though the latter has been much abridged 

by Rje* 

10 Here the title only remains in place. 

11 Similar recapitulations in the following books ; see Exodus, 

§ 2, n. 2. 

12 See Chronology, § 4. 
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Abraham and Lot ( 12 ^ 5 136 xib iza 161^315/. 
1929) ; but the only things in the story of the patriarchs 
which are related in any detail are the covenant with 
Abraham (17 ; cp 359-12 483-6) and the purchase of 
the family sepulchre at Hebron ( 23 ). With the ex¬ 
ception of these chapters, the patriarchal history in P is 
a meagre abstract, 1 and would hardly be intelligible 
except to readers familiar with the fuller narratives. In 
the primaeval history the creation and the flood are 
narrated at some length ; for all the rest we have only 
genealogies and a chronology. The author’s predom¬ 
inating interest in the history of religious institutions is 
apparent throughout. The sabbath had its beginning 
and its perpetual type in the rest of God after the 
creation of the world ; the prohibition of eating flesh 
with the blood in it is the new commandment given to 
Noah and his sons [i.e. to all mankind) after the flood ; 
the covenant with Abraham has the seal of circumcision, 
practised, in somewhat different form, by Ishmaelites 
(and presumably Edomites) as well as Israelites. The 
contrasted accounts of the marriages of Esau and Jacob 
(2634/! 27 46 289) reflect the stress which strict Judaism 
put upon purity of race—unlike Edom, Israel shunned 
intermixture with the peoples of Canaan. 

In contrast with the popular character of JE the 
treatment of the history in P makes the impression of 

3. P contrasted a work of stud y and redectlon ' An 

, j , „ antiquarian interest is often apparent. 

wi an . unconsc j ous anachronisms of the 
older writers, in whose pictures of the past their own 
present is always recognisable, are sedulously avoided ; 
in their place we find a calculated archaism. The chief 
sources of P in the patriarchal history were obviously 
the same older narratives which, united with P, have 
been preserved to us—viz., J and E ; nor is it demon¬ 
strable that in these chapters any other sources were 
employed. 2 In the primaeval history the dependence 
of P upon J is evident; but the problem is rendered 
difficult by the lack of homogeneity in J itself (see § 7). 
The marked differences between P and J in the story of 
the flood are most naturally explained by the hypothesis 
of recurrence to the Babylonian original, perhaps in a 
variant form. It has been conjectured, not without 
plausibility, that Gen. 1 is based upon a Yahwistic cos¬ 
mogony which it supplanted ; but the relation of this 
assumed original to the main stock of J is obscure. 
In any case our J was not P’s sole source in Gen. 1 - 11 . 3 

From its very nature P’s compend lacks the living 
interest of JE’s fuller narrative. From a literary point 
of view also there is a vast distance between the free¬ 
dom, ease, and poetic charm of the older writers and 
the stiff and constrained style of P, who always seems 
to be labouring not to be misunderstood. 4 Theologic¬ 
ally, on the other hand, P stands on a higher plane 
than his predecessors. The unity of God is assumed 
without controversy; God is absolute and supramundane; 
creation is a transcendent act for w r hich a specific term 
is necessary ; history is in an eminent sense the work 
of God, the execution of a divine plan ; revelation is 
without sensible mediation—theophanies, angels, dreams 
have disappeared ; its successive stages, marked by the 
names of God — Elohim, El-Shaddai, Yahwe—corre¬ 
spond to three stages in the history of religion, the 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel. The 
religious institutions of Israel had their origin at Sinai; 
sacrifices were not offered in the patriarchal age. 
Anthropomorphisms are avoided, or reduced to those 
harmless figures without which men can hardly speak 
of a personal God at all; anthropopathisms are still 
more scrupulously shunned. The mythical elements 

1 See Wellhausen, Prol.f) 331-336= Hist. Isr . 327 ff. (’84). 

2 Even for Gen. 23 it is perhaps unnecessary to assume a 
special source. Gen. 14 was not contained in P ; see § 8. 

3 On these points see Holzinger, Einl. § 45. 

4 See Hexateuch, § 19, where these points are more fully 
discussed. On the style of P see Nbld. Unters. 108 ff.\ Hol- 
zinger, Einl. 349^; Dr. IntrodA 6) 129^ 
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in the primaeval history are almost completely eliminated 
or neutralised. The chapters in the lives of the fore¬ 
fathers which gave offence to a more refined morality 
are passed over in silence. The colourlessness of P’s 
narrative is in part due to this expurgation. Alike in 
the lofty theology, the historical pragmatism, and the 
moral depuration, the reflection of a later age is mani¬ 
fest. 1 

The removal of P leaves a continuous and almost 
complete history, extending, like that of P, from the 
„ T „ creation of the world to the death of 

. urc s . . jQggpjj ^ j n w hich we recognise the 

second chief source used by the author of our Genesis 
(JE). This narrative has a distinctly popular character, 
resembling the older parts of the books of Judges and 
Samuel. The stories are such as we may suppose to 
have been gathered from living tradition, and they are 
told with the spirit and freedom of the best folk-tales. 
Compared with P, this source as a whole represents a 
less advanced stage of religious development. Certain 
differences in this respect which may be observed in 
particular stories, as well as some diversities of con¬ 
ception and expression, might be attributed to the diverse 
origin of the stories or to divergence in oral tradition. 
The numerous and striking doublets in the patriarchal 
history, however, and especially the way in which they are 
combined, prove that the material of JE was not drawn 
immediately from popular tradition, that the author 
had before him at least two older written histories of 
this period. 3 One of these histories (J) from the be¬ 
ginning uses the name Yahw& ; the other (E), like P, 
throughout Genesis employs only Elohim or hd-Elohim 
—a peculiarity which for a time deceived the critics, 
and led them to attribute the elohistic stories of the 
patriarchs to P, with which they have otherwise no 
affinity. 4 In all other respects E is much more nearly 
akin to J ; the resemblance in matter, form, and spirit 
is indeed so close that, where for any reason the criterion 
of the divine names fails us, it is often impossible to 
determine with confidence from which of the two sources, 
J or E, certain parts of the composite narrative are 
derived. The difficulty of the analysis is enhanced by 
the fact that the author of the older history (R JE ) united 
his parallel sources more intimately, and in general 
treated his material more freely than did the author of 
our Genesis (R P ). 5 In the analysis of JE there is there¬ 
fore a wider margin of uncertainty, and much greater 
diversity of opinion among critics. 

The narrative of E begins abruptly in Gen. 20 , plunging into 
the midst of the story of Abraham ; ° the beginning has not 
been preserved. 7 In 20-22 E is the principal source (J in 21 1 a 
2 a 6b 7—combined with P —33 22 20-24 ; Rj E 20 18 21 34 22 14^- 
18). In 24 f. the removal of the parts assigned above to P (§ 2) 
leaves the narrative of J unmixed. 8 At the beginning of 26 
(1-6) Rj E has enlarged upon the original text of J which may be 
recognised in 1 aa b za 3a 6 (5 R D ); 15 18 are also by R JE ; 
the remainder is from J. In 27 1-45 J is the main source ; but 
the duplication at more than one point and certain peculiarities 
of expression show that the (closely parallel) narrative of E has 
also been laid under contribution ; to the latter we may with 
some probability ascribe the verses which represent Jacob as 
deceiving his father by wearing kid skin on his neck and hands. 9 

1 See We. ProlA 4 ), chap. 8 — Hist. Isr.. chap. 8 [’84I; Sta. 
GVI 2144^71; Holzinger, Einl. 376 jf .; Dr. IntrodA 6 ). 122 ff. 

2 Exhibited in Addis, The Docutnents of the Hexateuch , 1 
(93). 

3 This may be most clearly seen in Gen. 20-22. Cp His¬ 
torical Literature, §2 f. 

4 See Hexateuch, §§ 2, 6 Jf. 12. 

5 Those critics who, like Di., suppose that E and J separately 
were united with P by R are led m their analysis to ascribe to 
J a great deal which belongs to R JE , and thus to form an errone¬ 
ous notion of the character of J. 

8 E seems to have been used, however, by R JE in the first 
verses of 15. 

7 For a conjecture as to the reason, see Kue. Hex. § 8, n. 8. 
On the question whether E originally had a primaeval history 
parallel to Gen. 1-11, see below, § 7. 

8 Some transposition has probably taken place in 24-26. 

9 An exact analysis is impossible ; by more or less prob¬ 
able conjecture we may assign to E 1 b 4 b n-13 16 xZb 19 21-23 
28a 29 aa 3oa/3 33 b 34 39. 
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In 2810*22, w. ii f. 17 f. 20-22 are from E (13-16 R JE ). The 
greater part of 20 /. is from J ; but with a considerable, though 
not always precisely definable, admixture of E — notice the 
interchange of Yahwe and Elohim, the double etymologies of 
the names of several of Jacob’s children (30 16 and 18, 20, 23 and 
24), and the different accounts of Laban's contract with Jacob 
(30 25^).! Chap. 31 is chiefly from E (J in 1 3 25-27 46 48-50*). 
To E belong also 31 55-322 [32 1-3] 13^-21 [14^-22] 23 [24]; the 
rest of the chapter is from J (? Rj E 9-i2 [10-13] 3 2 [33])* In 
33 J is still the chief source (E in 5 b y perhaps 8-10* i83-2o). The 
groundwork of 34 is J (1-3* 7 11 f. 13* 19 25* 26 30 /.); the 
second element, ascribed by some critics to Eo, is more probably 
of later origin (see above, § 2). Chap. 35 1-8 16-20 are chiefly E; 
21 f* J (the rest of the chapter is from P). Chap. 36 10-39, or 
at least 31-39 are ascribed by many to J (or J2). In 37 J is 
found in 2* 3 f. 12-18 (in the main) 20 a 21 23^ 25-27 28* 32 /. 
35 ; the remainder is from E. In the rest of the story of Joseph 
the two sources are not so closely interwoven ; the author’s 
method was to make large extracts from one or the other, intro¬ 
ducing here and there traits taken from the parallel narrative. 
Thus 38 39 are almost wholly from J (traces of E in 39 1-7) ; 40 - 
42 are from E, with sporadic verses or clauses of J ( 40 1 b 3b 5 b 
15 b\ 41 41 49* ; 42 2# 4^-6# 7 27 f.3%)\ 43 f again are from J 
(E only in 43 14 23b} ; 45-46 5 a are chiefly E (J in 45 ia 2* 4 b 5* 
13 /. 28 46 i«) ; 46 28-476 47 13-26 29-31 is from J; in 48 E is 
found in 1 8 b 9 a 10^-12 15 f. 20-22 ; the rest (after P is removed) 
is J. Chap. 49 1-27, the so-called Blessing of Jacob, was prob¬ 
ably included in J. Chap. 50 1-11 14 are chiefly, if not wholly, 
from J ; 15-26 from E. For a fuller exhibition of the grounds 
and results of the analysis, and discussion of particular points, 
see the works whose titles are given in § 9. 


The history of the patriarchs is related at considerable 
length in both J and E. The two narratives are in 
_ p. . f general closely parallel, representing 
. arac er 01 s ]jg^tly different versions of the same 
e sources . stor j es These chapters therefore offer 
J and Em, ,, r 

~ the most favourable opportunity for a 

Gen. 12-50. 2 f ^ -v 

comparison of the two sources. From 

a literary point of view J is the better narrator. His 
vocabulary is rich and varied ; while the intractable 
Semitic sentence becomes in his hands wonderfully 
flexible and expressive. He tells his story directly, 
swiftly, with almost epic breadth, and with just that 
degree of circumstance which gives the note of reality. 
Nor is he simply content to bring before us with un¬ 
equalled vividness the external action ; he makes us 
enter into the inner drama, the feelings and motives of 
the actors. 3 


The religious element in the stories is constant and 
pervasive. The forefathers are favourites of Yahwe, 
who guides them in all their migrations, and is with 
them everywhere to protect and bless them. He appears 
to them in person, and holds converse with them as a 
man with his friends; they answer him with pious 
reverence, but with the freedom of intimacy. 4 Yahwe 
is the living God of simple faith and childlike imagina¬ 
tion ; reflection has not yet begun to find his immediate 
intervention in the ordinary affairs of men inconsistent 
with his exalted Godhead. The morality of the patri¬ 
archs naturally reflects in the main the moral standards 
of the author’s age; in this, as in religion, the forefathers 
are idealised by popular legend, and are not consciously 
created ideal figures. A didactic aim, a disposition to 
underscore the lesson of the story, nowhere appears. 
The ' fine vein of ethical and religious reflection ’ which 
has sometimes been attributed to J is the result in part 
of an erroneous analysis ; in part it comes of ascribing 
to the author the very modern reflections of his inter¬ 
preters. Of the influence of the prophetic movement 
of the eighth century there is no trace in those parts 
of J which on other grounds we have reason to regard as 
original; the work represents the soil in which the new 
prophecy had its roots, not the first fruits of that prophecy. 

E is not quite the equal of J in the art of narrative or 
in mastery of the language ; though the distance between 
them is not very great. The treatment is on the whole 


1 In 29 E is generally recognised in x 15-18; others include 
1 5' 2 3» or even 15-30 (except 26, and the verses given to P). In 
30 the parts ascribed to E are 1-3# 6 8 17-20 a 22 afi 23b 26 28 ; 
in 30 31 ff. R je has made many additions or changes. 

2 See especially Holzinger, Einl ., §§ 13-17, 24-26; Kittel, 
Hist. 1 , § 8. 

3 See, Gen. 43 y. 4 See, e.g. t Gen. IS. 


less poetical, the impression which his story makes less 
vivid. Compared with the parallels in J, the patriarchal 
legends in E show the beginnings of theological reflec¬ 
tion. The consistent avoidance of the name Yahw6 


down to the moment of its revelation to Moses (Ex. 314) 
is evidence of this. The story of the offering of Isaac, 
teaching that God refuses human sacrifice, and accepts 
a ram instead of the firstborn, is also from E . 1 True 
theophanies, such as J describes, do not occur in E ; if 
God appears to men, it is not in bodily reality, but in 
dreams ; when he speaks to them, it is by a voice from 
heaven. The idealising of the patriarchs goes a step 
farther ; Abraham, for example, is a prophet, whose 
intercession is effectual with God ; a disposition to 
remove or mitigate offensive traits of the tradition is 
hardly to be ignored. There is also a touch of learning 
in E ; he notes that the Syrian Laban spoke Aramaic 
(Jegar-sahadutha ; but see Galeed, i), and that the 
ancestors of Israel in their old home beyond the 
Euphrates were heathen ; 2 especially in things 
Egyptian — topography, customs, names, etc., he 
brings out a good deal of knowledge. In this also E 
appears to be younger than J. 

The great mass of material common to J and E, and 
the close resemblance, even in details, between the two 
versions of the patriarchal story, prove that they must 
have had a proximate common source, in which the 
traditions of the forefathers had been united, and to a 
certain degree fixed. 

In this common stock, from which both J and E are drawn, a 
fusion of the traditions of Israel and Judah had already been 
effected ; traditions of the central sanctuaries—Bethel, Shechem, 
Gilgal—stand side by side with those of Hebron and the remoter 
south—Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi—and of Mahanaim and 
Penuel E. of the Jordan. 3 There can be no doubt that this 
fusion took place in Israel, rather than in Judah ; 4 observe that 
—in J as well as in E—Rachel is the beloved of Jacob, Leah the 
unloved wife who was foisted on him by deceit; that Joseph 
and Benjamin are his favourite sons ; and that Joseph is the one 
character who is throughout above reproach. The variations 
which J and E present in the reproduction of this common tra¬ 
dition are in part attributable to the individuality of the authors, 
in part, as has been already intimated, to a somewhat different 
religious point of view; in part, however, they reflect the 
particular interests of Israel and Judah. When we find, for 
example, in the story of Joseph and his brethren, that in E 
Reuben is the good brother who tries to save Joseph from them, 
and is afterwards their leader and spokesman, as it was his 
birthright to be, whilst in J this rdle is played by Judah, we can 
hardly fail to recognise in the latter a Judaean recension of a 
story which in its origin was certainly Blphraimite. 


Critics are agreed, without dissent, 5 that E was written 
in the northern kingdom. In regard to J there is not 
6 A e of J t ^ ie same unanimit y> some scholars 
and E ; method jilting it also to an Ephraimite 
6 author, 7 whilst the majority believe it to 
JE * be of Judoean origin. The reasons for 
the former opinion, however, prove no more than that 
the common stock of Israelite tradition from which both 


J and E are drawn was collected and systematised 
at the Ephraimite sanctuaries (§ 5, end). On the 
other hand, we have already noted in the story of Joseph 
(§ 5, end) one decisive indication that J gives us a 
Judaean version of the history. This is confirmed by 
other evidence. The legends of Abraham and especially 
of Isaac—the heroes of the southern saga—are given 
much more fully in J than in E ; and, what is more 
significant, the original locality of the story is preserved, 
whilst in E Abraham is removed from Hebron to Beer¬ 
sheba, a sanctuary much frequented by pilgrims from 
the northern kingdom. In other points also the greater 
interest of J in the situation in the south of Palestine is 


1 Not, however, from the oldest stratum. 

2 These passages, like 22, are believed by some critics to be 
secondary (Eg). 

3 The brother pairs, Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, 
perhaps belonged originally to the southern and the northern 
tradition respectively. The real relation of Jacob to Israel is 
not clear ; see Jacob, § 6. 

4 We. ProlM) 323; Holz. Einl. 161. 

5 [See, however, Wi. GY, ii.] 6 See Holz. Einl. §§ 20, 28, 61. 

7 Schr., Reuss; in a modified form also Kue. 
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manifest ; note the genealogies of (Joktan) Keturah, 
Ishmael, Esau (all J ; see Genealogies i., § 4); the 
large space given to the relations of Jacob and Esau ; 
local Judsean clan-legends such as Gen. 38 ; Kenite 
traditions in the primaeval history, etc. (see Cain). 

There is no evidence of literary dependence on either 
side; what J and K have in common is drawn from the 
common stock of tradition. A comparison of the two 
such as we have made in § 5, especially in their religious 
standpoint, shows that J is the more primitive ; E gives 
signs of more advanced historical and theological reflec¬ 
tion. Since we have no reason to think that the 
development of the southern kingdom was much behind 
that of Israel, we may safely infer that J is the older of 
the two sources. 1 Both were written at a time when 
the national spirit was unbroken, and when the ancient 
holy places which are the scenes of so much of the 
patriarchal history were in all their glory. Nor did the 
authors who tell with so much interest of the founding 
of the cultus at these sanctuaries dream that the worship 
which was offered to Yahw6 there in their own day was 
not acceptable to him. They wrote, therefore, before 
the fall of the northern kingdom (734, 721 B.c.) ; and 
since even E is untouched by the teaching or the spirit 
of Hosea, 2 we must take our lower limit at least a 
generation earlier, say about 750 b.c. 

The rare historical allusions in Genesis do not enable us to 
determine the date of the two sources more exactly. Gen. 9 25 
presupposes the complete subjection of the Canaanites, the work 
of David and Solomon ; 27 29 G) refers to the conquest of Edom 
by David, and 40 to the re-establishment of its independence 
under Joram (died 842 b.c. ; 2 K. 820 Jfi) ; 31 44 ff. (J and E) 
derives its significance from the conflicts between Israel and the 
Aramaeans of Damascus over the frontier in Gilead in the second 
half of the ninth century. The Egyptian names in the story of 
Joseph (E; ’E2) in the judgment of competent Egyptologists 
point to the times of the twenty-sixth dynasty (7th cent. B.c.). 
To this century Gen. 22 also probably brings us. 

The allusions in the prophets of the eighth century, 
especially in Amos and Hosea, to the patriarchal stories 
are not of such a nature as to make it certain whether 
they are derived from J or E, or from some other source. 
On the whole, so far as the evidence in Genesis goes, 
we should be inclined to assign to E a date near the 
middle of the eighth century, while J may be put a half- 
century or more earlier. 

Additions have been made to both J and E by later hands. 
Thus, Gen. 12 10-20, though exhibiting affinity to J, is manifestly 
a younger variant of the story 20 6-11 (J), and is violently 
intruded in its present connection. A number of other passages 
are regarded by most critics as secondary accretions to the 
original narrative of J ; 3 it is in some cases difficult to say 
whether they should be ascribed to Rj e or to previous editors of 
J. (On the strata of J in the primaeval history, see § 7 below.) 
The secondary elements in E are in Genesis of less importance ; 
one strand of 34 is by some thought to have this origin. 4 

In uniting J and E, R JE plainly desired to make the 
history as complete as possible, and took pains to omit 
no significant detail which he found in either narrative. 5 6 
He adapted his method to the nature of the sources and 
their mutual relations ; sometimes transcribing almost 
unchanged long passages from one or the other, some¬ 
times so closely interweaving them as to baffle our 
analysis. In general he appears to reproduce the text 
of his authors faithfully, though not altogether so 
mechanically as R P . His own additions are for the 
most part designed either to connect and harmonise the 
extracts from the sources or to emphasise the religious 
motives of the history. The language of these additions 
resembles that of J rather than of E ; but in both thought 
and style there is a marked approximation to the 

1 This is of course not inconsistent with the fact that in many 
cases E has preserved a more primitive form of the tradition. 

2 Later additions to E (E2), which in Genesis are not 
many, are here disregarded. 

3 Gen. 13 14-17 18 17-19 22^-33 a 39 (Kue., Co.). Kuenen thinks 
that, such passages belong to the Judaean recension of J ; the 
original work (Ji) was Ephraimite. 

4 Co. ZATWWiff.^x). 

5 On the work of R JE see Kue. Hex. § 13, n. 29 ; Holz. Einl. 
§ 61. 
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Deuteronomic school. There is no doubt that the 
author was a Judaean, and that his history was composed 
in the seventh century. In Genesis there is nothing to 
indicate whether he wrote before or after the reforms of 
the year 621. Nor are there in this book more than 
sporadic traces of a Deuteronomistic redaction. 

We have seen that E first appears in the story of 
Abraham (Gen. 20-22 ; perhaps in 15 1-5) ; if this source 

7 J in the a ^ so lnc ^ uc ^ e< ^ a history of the beginnings 

Primaeval man ki nc k no part of it has been 

History preserved. 2 In the primaeval history 
Gen IOLI 1 subtractlon °f P leaves a narrative 
which has the general characteristics of J. 
Closer examination shows, however, that this narrative 
is not consistent throughout. It was long ago observed 
that by the side of the Yahwistic version of the deluge- 
myth there are passages which know nothing of the 
great flood, and by all their implications exclude such a 
catastrophe. This is conspicuously the case with the 
account of the origin of civilisation among the posterity 
of Cain (417-24); further, in 920-27 11 1-9 (see Cainites, 
§ 2 ; Deluge, § 14). Nor, if we remove the story of 
the flood and what else is obviously connected with it, 
does the remainder appear to be homogeneous ; chap. 
4 1-16, for example, is in striking conflict with 4 17-22 (see 
Cain). The conviction has thus forced itself upon 
critics that J in Gen. 1-11 is not a unit ; and much 
labour and ingenuity have been expended in efforts to 
solve the difficult problems which the chapters present. 3 

The simplest hypothesis is that the original primaeval history 
of J, which embraced 24^*3 4 1 2 a 16^-24 61-4 9 20-27 H i-q, was 
supplemented by another writer who introduced the Babylonian 
deluge-myth ; a Sethite genealogy (now supplanted by P’s) of 
which only 4 25^ 529 remain (see Sethites); and an ethno¬ 
graphical table in the form of a genealogy of which parts are 
preserved in chap. 10 : chap. 4 2 a* yita, though also secondary, 
is of different origin and was probably inserted by an earlier 
hand. 4 A methodical and acute aitempt to explain the 
phenomena by the hypoihesis of composition has been made by 
Budde,® who supposes that two distinct, though not independ¬ 
ent, Yahwistic versions of the primaeval history were combined 
by a third hand. The older of these (Jj), the ancient Hebrew 
primaeval history, comprised substantially the same parts of 
Gen. 1-11 that are ascribed by Kuenen to the original text of 
J. A later writer (Jo) enlarged this to a primaeval history of 
mankind by taking up the Babylonian mythical cycle trans¬ 
formed in the spirit of a lofty monotheism. This writer incor¬ 
porated in his work as much of J as he was able to adapt to his 
other material and to his religious standpoint; producing thus, 
not an enlarged edition of Ji but a counterpart designed to 
supersede it. A subsequent editor (J3) united Ji and Jo, 
harmonising them as well as he was able. It was in this com¬ 
posite form that the Yahwistic narrative in Gen. 1-11 lay before 
the author of the Hexateuch (R p ) and was by him combined 
with the primaeval history of P.6 

Two chapters in Genesis have been thought to be 
derived from special sources, (a) Gen. 14 narrates the 
ft o campaign of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 

sources • and ^is al ^ es or vassa ls in Palestine, 
Gen 14 49 ^^ ra h am s pursuit of them, deliverance of 
* Lot, recovery of the spoil of Sodom, and 
meeting with Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest of 
El-’elyon. 

Opinions differ widely about the historical value of this 
chapter, some critics regarding it as a factitious legend, without 
any discoverable basis of fact, whilst others take it for a substan¬ 
tially trustworthy, record of that remote age. This much 
controverted question is discussed in the article Chedorlaomer ; 
here we must confine ourselves to the literary problem. It is 
now generally recognised I hat in its present form the story 
cannot be derived from any one of the chief sources of the 

1 For the literature see § 9. 

2 Among the Greeks Zoilus wrote a history from the theogony 
to the death of Philip (his own time), while Ephorus began his 
history with the migration of the Heracleidm. 

3 For a synopsis of various theories see Holzinger, Einl. 

§ 19. 

4 Thus Kue. Hex. § 13, n. 26; similarly We. CW( 3 ) 7-14. 

5 Urgesch. 455^ 

6 Budde endeavours to define minutely the work of these 
successive redactors and to restore the primitive text of Jj. 
For a synopsis of his argument and results, see Holzinger. In 
accordance with his theory of the relation of the sources, Dillmann 
ascribes the flood stratum in Gen 1-11 to J ; the passages which 
conflict with this part of the narrative were found by J in one of 
his sources (presumably E) and recast by him. 
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Pentateuch. Dillmann and Kittel (cp Ewald) endeavour to 
show that the late author (R or R p ) found the substance of the 
story in E, which in turn drew the facts from an older special 
source, presumably a Canaanite account of the Elamite invasion.* 
The point of view and interest of the story are, however, dis¬ 
tinctly Israelite throughout; there is no trace of a different 
representation ; the supposed foreign original can hardly have 
furnished more than the mere setting—Dillmann himself admits 
that it may only have narrated the successful participation of 
the Hebrews in the war against the Eastern Kings—and for this 
it is unnecessary to assume a special source. Nor is the 
hypothesis that E furnished the basis of the present text much 
better supported. 

The impression which the contents and style of the 
chapter make as a whole is of affinity with P and the 
midrashic elements in Chronicles rather than with the 
older Israelite historians. 

(6) Gen. 49 1-27 2 is a poem, in which the dying 
patriarch Jacob delineates the character and forecasts 
the future of his twelve sons. Praises for some and 
prophecies of power and prosperity are mingled with 
severe censure of others and unfavourable predictions, 
so that Testament of Jacob would be a more suitable 
name for the poem than Blessing. 3 The predictions 
reflect historical events long subsequent to the supposed 
time of their utterance—the settlement of the tribes in 
Palestine, the decadence of Reuben, the breaking up of 
Simeon and Levi, the rise of Judah to pre-eminence. 
Nothing in the poem points to a date earlier than the 
establishment of the Davidic kingdom. 

The blessing of Joseph is thought by many critics to contain 
allusions to the northern kingdom (266), and to the Syrian wars 
of the ninth century (23./C), to which a reference is also found in 
19 (Gad) I 4 the interpretation of these verses is, however, con¬ 
troverted. Reminiscences of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) are 
unmistakable in 13./C ; on the other hand the blessing of Moses 
(Dt. 33 ) is plainly dependent upon Gen. 49. 5 

Some scholars question whether the historical back¬ 
ground is the same throughout; the chapter seems to 
them rather a collection of sayings of diverse origin and 
age, from the period of the Judges to that of the Syrian 
wars, to which only a unity of redaction belongs. 6 
I he poem as a whole makes, however, the impression 
of a work of one conception, though it is not free from 
glosses and perhaps longer interpolations. 7 

The pre-eminence given to Judah leaves no doubt 
that the author was of that tribe ; the historical allusions 
which can be most certainly traced (in 4 to Gen. 3622 in 
5-7 to Gen. 34 ) are to the Judaean Tradition (J). It is, 
therefore, generally, and with all probability, inferred 
that the Testament of Jacob was incorporated in J. 

1. Commentaries.— v. Bohlen, ’35 ; Fr. Tuch, ’38 ; ( 2 ) (by 
Arnold and Merx), ’71; Fr. Delitzsch, I 1 ), 52, ( 5 ) (Never Com- 

. mentar iib. d. Gen.), '87, ET 2 vols., ’88, ’89 ; 

9. Literature. M. Kalisch, London, ’58 ; A. Knobel, ’52 ; 
t ( 6 J, A. Dillmann, ’92; J. P. Lange, ’64; ( 2 ), 

* 77 > ET. For the older commentaries see Dillmann, Genesis^), 
xx; E. Reuss, La Bible , Pt. 3 , 79; Das ATS, '93; K. H. 
Browne, >r (Speak. Comm.); R. Payne Smith,’82 (Ellicott’s 
Comm.); Strack, in KGK , ’92-’93. 

2. Critical. —(For the history of criticism see Hexateuch, 

§ 1 Jf.). Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Gen., ’53 ; E. Bohmer, Das 
erste Buck der Thora, ’62 ; Th. Nold. Untersuch., ’69 ; Kau. 
u. Socin, Die Gen. mit ausserer Unterscheidung der Quellen, 
88 ; ( 2 ), ’91 ; B. W. Bacon, ‘ Pentateuchal Analysis,’ Hebraica, 
4216-243 5 7-i7 ; The Genesis 0/Gen., ’92 (with an introduction 
on the method of criticism) ; W. E. Addis, The Documents of the 
Hexateuch, 2 vols., ’93, ’98 ; E. J. Fripp, The Composition of 
the Book of Gen., ’02; A. Westphal, Les Sources du Penta- 
teuque , 2 vols., '88, 91 ; Piepenbring, * Le livre de la Genese,’ 
Rev. de lIlistoire des Religions, 21 1-62 (’go); C. J. Ball, 
Genesis, ’96 (SBOT; the analysis indicated by colours) ; J. 
Hatevy, Recherches Bibliques, 1 (Gen. 1 - 25 ), '95, against recent 


1 See Chedorlaomer and related articles. 

2 See Diestel, Der Segen Jacobs , ’53 ; J. P. N. Land, Dis- 
putatio de carmine Jacobi, ’58 ; C. Kohler, Der Segen Jacob , 
mit Beriicksichtigung des Midrasch , ’67; Doorninck, De 
Zegen van Jakob , ’83; C. J. Ball, PS BA 17 164-191 (’95); 
Zimmern, ‘Der Jakobssegen und der Tierkreis,' ZA*t\(>ijf. 
C92); Cheyne, ‘ The Blessings on Asher, Naphtali, and Joseph,’ 
PS BA, June '99. Older literature in Di. Gen.$) 456. 

3 In this respect it differs from the Blessing of Moses, Dt. 33 . 

4 We., Kue., St. 

5 See Deuteronomy, § 257C 

6 Renan, Land, Kuenen. 

7 Verse 10 is particularly suspected ; and 26b may be. Fripp 
(ZA T\V 11 262 ff. ['91J) regards 24^-26 as a later addition. 
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criticism; The Hexateuch, edited by J. E. Carpenter and G. 
Harford-Baitersby, ipoo. The most exhaustive recent discussion 
of the analysis of Genesis is that carried on in Hebraica by 
Professpr W. R. Harper (5 18-73 243-291 61-48) and Professor 
;,V J? reen Of. 6137-189 6109-138 161-211 7 1-38); see also 

W. H. Green, The Unity of Genesis, ’95. G p 


GENNiEUS (peNNAioy [V]), 2 Macc. 122 RV, AV 

Genneus (q.v.). 


GENNESAR ([rd vdiop roD] yewrjaap [A], 1 Macc. 
11 67) and Gennesaret {yevvrjaaper ; but D, It. (Vg.), 
Pesh., Syr. Cur. and Lewis, yevvrjcrap), a name of the 
Sea of Galilee, derived from a district, also called Gen¬ 
nesaret, on the W. side of the sea, towards its N. end : 
Mt. H34 and Mk. 653. ‘they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret’ (ird ttjv yrjv els y. [WH]); Lk. 5 i, ‘he 
was standing by the lake of Gennesaret’ (irapa t^v 
\lp,vrjv y.). The best form is Gennesar, the id’j: 
(iDU'j) of the Talmud and the Targums, the yevrjvaap 
of Josephus (7. \ip.vTj or ij yevvyjaapiTis). Talmud 
and Targums identify Gennesaret with the Chinnereth 
of the OT— i.e., the name belongs primarily to a city 
supposed by the Jews to have lain on the W. shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. 

Thus, ‘Chinnereth,’ said R. Johanan (Meg. 6a), ‘is Gen- 
nesarat. Why? Because its fruits are as sweet as the artichoke 
According to R. Berachya, however (Ber. rab. 98), 
Gennesar was so called because it had princely gardens (*33 
Cnb*). 1 Though Dillmann accepts the old Jewish identification, 
it is difficult to see the critical grounds for this. The very old 
name Chinnereth cannot be corrupted 2 from the recent name 
Gennesar, nor can Gennesar have arisen out of Chinnereth. 
It is probable, however, that Chinnereth was on the Sea of 
Galilee, and not impossible that Cborazin is a popular distor¬ 
tion of the old name Chinnereth (transposition of letters, and 
z for th). Chinnereth (misvocalized ?) may be connected with 
Ass. kardnu , (1) ‘ vine,’ (2) ‘wine ’ ;3 Gennesar is most probably 
from J 3 , ‘garden’ or ‘plantation,’ and 1DJ ‘Galilee’ 4 (or a 
district of Galilee), a collateral form of which name (-^j or rflSj) 
is implied in the use of Nazorman (vatjwpaco?) for Galilean in 
Mt.223, and in the phrase the [Nejsarite Bethlehem,’ (cnV ITU 
rmxCj]) in contradistinction to ‘Bethlehem of Judah’ (see 
Nazareth, and cp Joseph iii., § 8 f). 

The classical passage on the land of Gennesaret is 
Jos. BJ iii. 10 8. 5 The length of the district is estimated 
at 30 stadia, its breadth at 20. * It is marvellous in 

beauty. The hardy walnut-tree grows there, but none 
the less the palm, which flourishes in hot climes, and 
close to it fig and olive trees. An ambition of nature, 
one might call it. Of the most princely fruits—grapes 
and figs—-it gives an unbroken supply for ten months 
together, as well as other kinds. In addition to this 
excellent temperature, it is watered by a most fertilizing 
spring called Ka<papvaovpL (Capernaum).’ The Talmud 
is equally enthusiastic (see Neub. Gdogr. 45). 

It is no doubt the plain of el-Ghuwer (the little Ghor), 
which stretches, ‘ in the form of an irregular paral¬ 
lelogram, verging almost to a crescent,’ 6 from the cliffs 
at 'Ain et-Ttn (‘fountain of the fig tree 1 ) to the hill 
behind Mejdel, on the S., a space measuring 3 m. 
by m. It is shut in by rugged hills, except on the 
N. and NW., where there is a steep descent from the 
hill-country of Naphtali, and from the plains of Lower 
Galilee, respectively. Its soil is a rich, basaltic loam, 
but cultivated only in patches. The rest is covered 
with thickets of nebk trees, oleanders, dwarf palms, and 
gigantic thistles and brambles. The melons and cu¬ 
cumbers grown on the plain are the best and earliest 
in Palestine. This is of course due to the great depres¬ 
sion of the plain. 

The principal spring is the 'Ain el-Mudauwera (‘round 


1 Similarly M. Schultze (Gramm, der aram. Muttersjr. 
Jesu, 45, * gardens of a princess ’). 

2 Cp Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ET, 2 363 ; Porter in Kitto’s 
Cyclopcedia. 

3 Cp Jos. BJ iii. 108, quoted in next paragraph. 

4 Buhl (Geogr. 113), after We. //£(*), 220, n. 3 (who, how r - 
ever, following Jerome, makes K *3 * valley’ the first part of the 
name). 

5 Cp GASm. HG 446. 6 R 0 b. BR 3 277. 
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fountain '), which is 25 minutes NW. of el-Mejdel. The 
basin, enclosed by a round wall, and alive with small 
fish, is concealed by thickets ; but the water wells out in 
a full stream. The spring which excites the enthusiasm 
of Josephus is no doubt the 'Ain et-Tabiga. 

The Greek name mentioned in the texts of the Pilgrims was 
Heptapegon ; there are in fact seven springs, mostly hot, which 
to-day supply motive power to a mill. An aqueduct hewn in 
the rock brought the water southward to the plain. This is 
one reason why Tell Hum can hardly be the ancient Capernaum. 
Josephus (see above) is positive as to the name, and there was 
certainly no provision for guiding the water towards Tell Hum. 1 
'Ain et-TIn, near which is Khan Minyeh (the most probable site 
for Capernaum), is distinguished for the sweetness of its water, 
which bursts forth impetuously and hurries to the lake. Close 
at hand are other springs; hence, in Burckhardt’s time, the 
pastures of Minyeh were proverbial for their richness. The 
largest volume of water, however, is that supplied by the Wady 
er-Raba^ilyeh, which is scattered over the plain in all direc¬ 
tions by small canals and watercourses (Rob. BR 3 285). On 
the sites of biblical localities, and on the gospel references, see 
Galilee, Sea of. T. K. C. 


GENNEUS RV Gennseus(reNN&ioy[V] -Neoy[A]; 
in Syr. '33 *13), apparently the father of Apollonius, 5(2 Macc. 
122), who is thus distinguished from the other two men of that 
name mentioned in 2 Macc. 35 4 21. 


GENTILES. The Hebrew term Gdyim (D*13) — i.e ., 


* nations ’—is specially used for the aggregate of non- 
Israelite nations (Neh. 58 ), as opposed to and con¬ 
trasted with Israel, socially, racially, politically (Ps. 2 i), 
and religiously (Ps. 135 15). As connoting this contrast, 

1 Terms is translated in AV often, and in RV 

less frequently (see Preface), 1 Gentiles ’ or 
‘ heathen (in (£5 commonly HOvy, in Vg. gentes), whilst 
ay, 'am (used of Israel— e.g ., Ex. 15 13 Is. 426 Di.), is 
rendered ‘people’ \aos, populus . In Rom. 29/, AV 

inconsistently renders tKkn]v 1 Gentile,’ thus effacing the 
later antithesis between Jew and Greek (see Hellenism, 
§2). 

In the Apocrypha and NT the same distinction is preserved 
side by side with the new one just referred to. In Lk. 2 32 eOrq 
and \a 6? trov urpar)\ are contrasted. 

From another point of view the contrast between Israelites 
and non-Israelites is expressed by the term D'>”wh> r*saim 

* wicked ’ = QU 3 , gdyim ‘nations’ (e.g., Ps. 9 5 [6]). Other 
general terms used synonymously with gdyim are : o'ay 
' ammim , Lev. 20 24 26 Ps. 33 10, and often; cPsk ’ umimm , 
Ps. 117 I ; D-SK 1 ?, R'ummim , Ps. 2 i. All these terms —peoples. 
Also^ ein, 'ddhdm, ‘man,’ Jer. 32 20 Zech. 9 1, and 

b'ne \uiham, ‘ sons of men,' Ps. 53 2 [3] (Smend, A T Rel.-gescJi. 


280); tfijN, 'end!, ‘man,’ Ps. 56 1 [2] (We v in Smend, 380). 
Similarly, in NT, xocr/i.09 is used of the world, excluding and 
opposed to the Church. 

The individual foreigner is '*133, nokhrt, EV ‘stranger,’ 
‘foreigner’; nsr’JSb b'ne nekhdr , RV ‘strangers’; 17, zdr , EV 
‘ stranger ’; or, if he becomes a resident alien, *73, ger, EV 
‘stranger,’ ‘sojourner’; 2 W'm, tdsdbh, EV ‘stranger,’ ‘sojourner.’ 
In the later books of OT (2 Ch. 30 25 ; Bertholet, Stellungd . Isr. 
178) and in later Heb., -j3, ger, ‘Proselyte.’ Cp Stranger, 
Proselyte. 

During its nomad life, Israel was scarcely a well- 
defined whole, clearly marked off from all non-Israelite 
9 Tqrnpl hpfnrp P eo P les • its constituent elements were 
the still somewhat variable. Some of the 

of Canaan tr ! bes or clans which afterwards con¬ 
stituted Israel may have been, at times, 
connected with non-Israelites as closely as with Israel, if 
not more closely. Israel, at this stage, figures as a loosely 
connected group of tribes or clans, similar in character 
to the other groups which made up the wandering 
population of the Arabian and Syrian deserts. Genesis 
(J. followed later by P) suggests that the first stage of 
the religious differentiation of Israel is the consciousness 
on the part of these Arab and Syrian nomads of a 
religious and ethical status distinct from that of the 
more civilised Chaldaeans. In response to a divine call 
Abraham and Lot migrate westward. 

In our present text only P narrates the migration of Terah 
and therefore of Nahor the ancestor of Laban, but that of Nahor 
seems implied in J, Gen. 24 ; cp E, 31 53 ‘ the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor.’ This group, Abraham, Lot, Nahor, 


stands for Israel, the Ishmaelite, Keiuraite, and other Arabs 
(Gen. 2220-24), Ammon, Moab and Edom, and Aram. So, in 
Gen. 9 26 Yahwe is the God of Shem. Also Lot— Le., Moab and 
Ammon—is the subject of Yahwe’s special care ; Ishmael and 
Edom are blessed of Yahwe, and Laban speaks of Jacob as 
‘ Blessed of Yahwfc,’ Gen. 24 31. 


As these ideas of tribal kinship are not likely to have 
arisen after the settlement in Palestine, we may prob¬ 
ably regard them as handed down by tradition from 
the nomad period. Thus apparently the Israelite 
tribes in their nomad state regarded themselves as part 
of a complex of tribes of a similar religious status, in a 
measure superior to or, at any rate, distinct from that 
of other peoples. At the same time each tribe and 
group of tribes would have its own sacra , whose 
sanctity, however, could not differ in kind from those of 
other tribes. Thus, on the one hand, the idea of the 
gdyim or non-Israelite peoples as contrasted in religious 
status with Israel was for the present impossible— {a) 
because Israel was not yet a nation clearly marked off 
from kindred clans, ( b ) because Israel was unconscious 
of any difference in kind between its own and other 
religions. On the other hand, the elements of the dis¬ 
tinction between Israel and the gdyim were present— 
(a) in the special relation of Israel and its kindred 
tribes to Yahw£, and (b) in the possession by each tribe 
or group of tribes of its own special sacra. 

The settlement in Canaan and the stirring incidents 
that preceded it, united Israel by a common history, cut 
q T , °ff the nation from the nomad tribes, 

Canaan in the and fix . ed and defincd , no1 on ’yj ts 
__ national scope, constitution, and life, 

neriod but a,so *•*■**“ relation to Yahwfc 
^ ’ The necessary wars of the early period, 

and especially the strong united monarchy of Saul, 
David, and Solomon contributed to strengthen the new¬ 
born self-consciousness of Israel. The settlement in 


Canaan, however, as has been shown elsewhere, also 
brought into play an exactly opposite tendency (see 
Israel, § 8/., Government, § n jf .). 

In the early periods of the settlement in Canaan, Israel had 
no sense of any marked contrast, religious or otherwise, between 
itself and the Canaanites, so that down to the appearance of 
Elijah it shows little trace of any religious particularism. It is 
true, it made special claims for its national God, but only in the 
same sense as the neighbouring peoples. It does not seem to 
have risen to the consciousness that Yahwe was absolutely unique, 
and had universal and exclusive claims to obedience. Other 
gods also are thought of as real, with legitimate claims over 
their own peoples. An exile from the land of Yahwe must serve 
other gods (1 S. 2619). Probably Am. 7 17 Hos. represent 
traditional ideas in speaking of foreign lands as unclean— i.e., 
not admitting of the worship of Yahwe. Chemosh is able to 
bestow an inheritance on the Ammonites (Judg. 11 24 ; Smend, 

in/) 1 

The attitude of Israel towards foreigners is largely 
conditioned by the chronic hostility common to half- 
civilised nations in primitive times. War is sacred, 
and Yahwe the national champion ; hence the enemies 
of Israel are also the enemies of Yahw£, and their de¬ 
struction (see Ban, § 2/! ) is a religious act well-pleasing 
to him. On the other hand, hospitality to strangers 
is a sacred duty, and the resident alien (*73) is carefully 
protected and provided for. Moreover, Israel had 
friends and allies as well as enemies. The patriarchal 
narratives of JE were doubtless current during this 
period. The close kinship claimed with Moab, Edom, 
Ammon, Aram, and the Arabs suggests friendship and 
even a certain community of religious feeling between 
Israel and many of its neighbours (see above); compare 
the alliances with Tyre and Hamath. Moreover, accord¬ 
ing to J, the human race is of one divinely-created stock 
descended through Noah from Adam. Neither the 
character of Israel itself nor its relations to its neigh¬ 
bours suggest that the term foreigner connoted any 
religious ideas peculiar to Israel. On the other hand, 
the population of the Hebrew state was very hetero¬ 
geneous. In addition to the surviving Canaanites, ac¬ 
cording to Ex. 1238 Nu. 11 4 (JE), Israel included foreign 
elements before the settlement; and the many refer- 
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ences to resident aliens (ona) suggest that there were 
in Israel considerable numbers of other foreigners. 1 
As has been well pointed out, the religious status 
of foreigners in Israel did not differ essentially from 
their status elsewhere. The relations of Israel to resi¬ 
dent aliens are political and social rather than spiritual. 2 
This does not of course apply to the permanent non- 
Israelite population, Canaanites, etc. As we have seen, 
the interaction of religious influences between the latter 
and Israel is a most important feature in the develop¬ 
ment of the Hebrew attitude towards non-Israelites and 
their religion. During this period the tendency was 
towards assimilation and syncretism. 

In tracing the development of the doctrine of the 
gdyim , it is convenient to treat the prophets and Judaism 

4. The Prophets. " consecutive stages ; but no 
r hard and fast chronological line can 
be drawn between them: they overlap for a considerable 
period. It is not merely that there were germs of 
Judaism in the prophets, and that the writings, and, 
in some measure, the ideas and spirit of the prophets 
survived even to the Christian era ; the great move¬ 
ment which began with Amos and Hosea continued at 
least till 2 Isaiah ; whilst Judaism begins formally in 
Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel belongs far more to the 
Judaistic than to the prophetic stage of Jewish theology. 

i. Particularism .—Jewish particularism had its root 
in the reaction against the syncretistic tendencies of the 
previous period. Elijah, Elisha, and their successors 
felt that Baal-worship, or any confusion of Yahw6 with 
Baal or Moloch, or any assimilation of his worship to 
theirs, corrupted the national life and dissolved that 
close union of Yahw& with Israel which was essential 
to the very existence of the nation. The struggle was 
continued, in varying forms, till the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 A. D. In a measure the prophets started from 
the conception of national gods to whom the nation 
should be loyal (Jer. 2 11)— e.g. , Israel to Yahw6 ; but 
their application of the principle was novel. National 
gods expected a profusion of sacrifices from their 
peoples ; but if they were duly honoured they did not 
grudge any tribute offered by their worshippers to other 
gods. The prophets and JE, however, claimed for 
Yah we Israel’s exclusive homage (Ex. 2O3). • 

This protest against Yahwe being confounded or associated with 
‘other gods’ involved an assertion of his unique character and 
authority. When the prophetic revelation declared the absolute 
morality of Yahwe, it implied alike his uniqueness (Kayser- 
Marti, OT Theol. 142) and his supremacy. ‘ Other gods,’ who 
neither professed morality themselves nor exacted it from their 
worshippers, were obviously inferior and abominable (rnuinn ; 
Dt. 7 25A 27 15 Is. 44 19). Yahwe’s supremacy over the nations 
is implied in the prophetic oracles concerning foreign nations, 
in his use of Assyria and Chaldaea as instruments to chastise 
Israel, and this uniqueness and supremacy are most fully stated 
in 2 Isaiah; cp also the use of the general term Elohim for the 
God of Israel in E. While stress is chiefly laid on the incom¬ 
parable superiority of Yahwe, the necessary deductions as to 
‘ other gods ’ are drawn with increasing clearness. A certain 
reality is still ascribed to them, and their worship by other nations 
seems regarded as legitimate ; Dt. 4 19 has been interpreted to 
mean that Yahwe assigned the host of heaven as objects of worship 
toall the nations unde* the whole heaven (cp Jer. 2 11), and, accord¬ 
ing to Smend (182, 206), Jer. 2 8 23 13 Is. 3022 31 7 recognise 
a certain reality in heathen gods. Still, they are D'^N‘, ‘no. 
gods’ (Is. 28 etc. Hab. 2 18 Ezek. 30 13), C'n^X K*?, ‘not gods ’ 
(Jer. 2 11) ; in Dt. 7 26 their images are banned (Cin) ; so in 1 K. 
18 Yahwe is shown to be ‘the God’ (D’n^Nr) by the discomfiture 
of Baal (cp 2 K. 5 15 19 15-18 Is. 41 23/A In Is. 44 9-20 and 
the dependent passage, Jer. 101-9 (post-exilic addition), the 
foreign gods are identified with their idols and overwhelmed 
with contempt as stocks and stones. In Ezek. 30 13 the ‘no¬ 
gods’ are to perish ; cp the Aramaic gloss, Jer. 10 11. 

This exaltation of Yahwe, in all its varying aspects, 
established a religious contrast between Israel and other 
nations, (a) Baal-worship and the corruptions of the 
high places had arisen from intercourse with foreigners, 

1 The gerTniy however, are sometimes Israelites, living in a 
strange clan or tribe. Cp Jeremiah ii. 

2 Bertholet, 76, slightly paraphrased. 


hence the religious polemic tended to social separatism. 
(^) The inferiority of foreign gods implied the religious 
inferiority of foreigners, (c) The foreign invaders did 
not recognise that they were instruments of Yahwe ; 
they went beyond their commission in oppressing Israel, 
and did not acknowledge Yahwe’s supremacy. Hence 
they excited the righteous indignation of their victims ; 
they set themselves in opposition to Yahwfe, and gdyim 
came to represent a world at enmity with him, and 
therefore doomed to destruction (Jer. 10 25 ; Schultz, 
OT Theol. 2373^, ET). (d) The exaltation of Yahwe, 
the God of Israel (Dt. passim), implied the exaltation 
of Israel. Israel is the wife of Yahw& (Hos. 2 3 Jer. 22 
Ezek. 16 Is. 54 s/.), united with him by a special 
covenant (Hos. 2 i8[2o] Jer. 11 10, etc.). Judah (and 
especially Jerusalem) is exalted as the special dwelling 
of Yahwe : Am. I2 Mic. 4 1-3 = Is. 22-4 (the authorship 
and date of these passages is matter of controversy). 

The growing tendency to particularism is clear in the 
literature. The prophets consistently denounce foreign 
alliances. 

E, in the relations of Abraham ‘ the Prophet ’ to Abimelech, 
Gen. 20 21 22-31, foreshadows the spiritual pre-eminence of 
Israel (Bertholet, 84). According to Smend (197) the concep¬ 
tion of the anti-religious character of the Gentiles is first found 
in Hos. 810 9 1. Dt. 7 1-6 displays fierce hostility to the 
Canaanites of Western Palestine, probably as types of foreign 
races. All intermarriage with them is forbidden. In Dt. 23 
3 [4] the Ammonites and Moabites are excluded from the con¬ 
gregation of Israel to the tenth generation. So in Hab. 1 413 
Israel is righteous (p 1 ^) and the Chaldaeans wicked (i’2H). 
Lam. 1 10 says of th z gdyim who sacked Jerusalem ‘ whom thou 
didst forbid to enter thy congregation.’ 

ii. Universalism. —Nevertheless, the prophetic exalta¬ 
tion of Yahwfe tended not only to particularism but”also 
to universalism. It was, indeed, natural that the suprem¬ 
acy of Yahw6 over the nations should be thought of 
as manifesting itself in their chastisement; thus many 
of the oracles of the nations seem to contemplate their 
utter ruin, especially Jer. 2515-33 4628. Naturally, too, 
in Is. 60 , etc., Israel shares Yahw6’s political supremacy. 
Still, as time went on, it was obvious that although 
many calamities befell the gdyim , and great empires 
like Assyria disappeared, yet the gdyim as a whole 
remained. The fact that their extinction was not, at 
any rate, the immediate purpose of Yahwe is recognised 
and explained in two ways : (a) Some passages speak 
of the restoration or renewed prosperity of at least a 
remnant of certain nations— e.g. , Jer. 4626 1 (Egypt) 
48 47 1 (Moab) 496 1 (Ammon) 4939 1 (Elam) Ezek. 29 
13 ff. 1 (Egypt). ( b) Other passages contemplate a 
double judgment of the gdyim, one in the immediate 
future from which they may recover, and another later, 
which will involve their complete and final overthrow. 
In Ezek. 38 /., after the overthrow of Chaldaea, which 
was to be the prelude to the restoration of the Jew's, 
Gog and Magog are induced to attack Judah that they 
maybe totally destroyed (cp Is. 2422 6618/i Zeph. 3 
8 ff.\ Smend, 381 f ). Again, however much Israel 
might be interested in its own political supremacy, 
politics were closely connected with religion. Thus 
Yahw6’s supremacy implied religious claims upon the 
gdyim , his supremacy w r as not complete unless they 
acknowledged and obeyed him ; but he was the God 
of Israel, and such obedience implied the religious 
supremacy of Israel. 

So in Is. 2 2-4 2 = Mic. 4 1-3 all nations are to come to Zion to 
learn the true religion ; in Is. 19 18-25 2 Egypt and Assyria are to 
be united with Israel as Yahwe’s people; in Is. 23 17_/f 2 the 
merchandise of Tyre is to be consecrated to Yahwe (interpreta¬ 
tion doubtful) ; in Jer. 12 the neighbours of Israel aie to be 
restored if they will learn the ways of Yahwe (cp 3 17 yC 2 16 
19^). These ideas of the comprehension of gdyim amongst the 
worshippers of Yahwe, and of the mission of Israel to reveal 
him, reach their climax in the passages in which 2 Isaiah sets 
forth the servant of Yahwe— i.e., Israel—as ‘a light to the Gen- 


1 According to Kau., Co., Jer. 46 26 49 6-39 are by Jeremiah, 
but 48 47 is a gloss (not in ©). All these passages are somewhat 
doubtful. Cp Jeremiah ii. 

2 Date and authorship doubtful. 
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tiles ’ and ‘ my salvation unto the ends of the earth' (49 6; cp 
51 4). So in 42 5 Yahwe’s care is for all mankind, in 45 22 Yahwe 
appeals to all the ends of the earth to turn to him, in 44 5 45 14^ 
bb$f. the restoration of Israel leads the gdyim to recognise 
Yahwe as the one God ; cp 1 K. 8 41-43. 

Similarly^ Dt. shows a kindly feeling towards some of the 
kindred nations ; in 2 1-13 it was Yahw£ who gave Esau and Moab 
their inheritance, and the children of Esau are the brethren of 
Israel; in 23 7[8] Edomites and Egyptians are commended to 
the kindly consideration of Israel. Yahwe is not wholly taken 
up with Israel, he cares in like manner for Philistines and 
Syrians (Am. 97). Nebuchadrezzar is his servant (Jer. 209) 
and Cyrus his anointed (Is. 45 1). / 

Moreover Dt. extends to the resident alien a share in the 
religious duties and privileges of the Israelite (16 10-17; parti¬ 
cipation in feasts). The provision of sabbath rest for the ger 
in Ex. 20 10 23 12 is often regarded as due to R D (Bertholet, 
102). 

Whenever OT consciously deals with the doctrine of 
man it recognises a religious relation of man as man 
with Yahw6; hence the goyim are the objects of the 
justice of Yahw& and may perish under his chastisements, 
but they may also honour and obey him and receive his 
favours. 

We have seen that the prophetic revelation, in exalt¬ 
ing Yahw& above other gods, initiated two apparently 
_ , . contrary tendencies towards (i.) Jewish 

. ju aism. p art i cu i ar i sm( (ii.) universalism in re¬ 
ligion ; with a tendency to identify the gerim more 
closely with Israel. We have now to trace the further 
development of these tendencies. 

It should be noted, however, first of all, that the prophetic 
exaltation of Yahwe by no means developed, as we might have 
expected it to do, into an abstract monotheism. It is not 
upon the imaginary character of other gods that Judaism dwells, 
but upon their subordination to the only God worthy of the name 
(Ps. 18 31 [32]). The constant reference to the sacred objects 
of heathenism as ‘abominations,' ‘filth,’ etc., suggests of itself 
that a kind of reality, a kind of sanctity (ch'p) attaches to them 
(Smend, 206, n. 1) ; they continue to belong to the class of 
superhuman beings, either as angels or as demons. This, how¬ 
ever, does but intensify the earnestness of Jewish opposition to 
heathenism. Hence the old question as to the position of 
th t gerim came to be viewed in a new light. If the Jews were 
to be absolutely separate from the goyim , they had to decide 
whether to exclude the gerim altogether or to include them in 
Israel. They adopted the latter course. The gerim, who had 
shared the captivity, shared also the antagonism of the Jews 
to the Chaldseans ; the differences between Jews and gerim 
were forgotten in the infinitely greater differences between hoth 
and their oppressors (Bertholet, no). Thus, for Ezek. 47 22 
and P (Ex. 12 49, etc.), the religious status of th z gerim is prac¬ 
tically identical with that of the Jews. Two important non- 
Israelite bodies were at last formally incorporated into the 
Jewish community by being genealogically connected with 
Israelite tribes, the Kenites with Judah, 1 Ch. 2 55 4 13, the 
temple-servants with the Levites, 1 Ch. 631-48 [16-23] ^ I 4*34- 
See Kenite, Nethinim. 

i. Jewish particularism. —The shame and misery of 
the exile and of much of the post-exilic period fostered 
and deepened Jewish hatred of foreigners. Their con¬ 
sciousness of spiritual pre-eminence prompted them to 
claim political distinction. Yahw& gives Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Seba as a ransom for Israel (Is. 433). They were 
constantly exasperated by the contrast between their 
claims and their achievements. The old prophetic con¬ 
demnation of Israel as corrupt, and the consequent 
sentence of ruin, lay in the background. The psalter 
—which, at any rate in its present form, mainly ex¬ 
presses the sentiments of post-exilic Judaism—dwells 
with much iteration on the contrast between Israel, 
sinful indeed, but yet the righteous people of Yahw 6 , 
and the goyim , who are wicked (nT&n) and God’s 
enemies (Ps. 82 [3] 682 744-23 S 3 3 [4J 89 51 [52]). Israel 
still looked for deliverance through the ruin of the goyim 
(Hag. 221/ Zech. I18-21 [21-4] 14 Dan. 12 i Ps. 2 ; 
cp Armageddon, Rev. 16 12-16 19 11-21). The in¬ 
tensity of Jewish feeling towards foreigners is specially 
shown by Pss. 7 35 69 109 and the Book of Esther. 
Moreover, the legislation from Dt., through Ezek., the 
Law of Holiness, and the various Priestly Laws, to the 
Mishna and the Talmud, all tended to make the Jews 
a race apart. Not only were foreigners excluded from 
the temple and intermarriage with them strictly for¬ 
bidden, but the manifold regulations as to ceremonial 
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cleanness produced mutual dislike and contempt be¬ 
tween Jew and Gentile. They prevented any mitigation 
of race antipathy by social intercourse ; and made every 
distinction between Jew and Gentile a mark of religious 
superiority, a token that Israel is karloH (EV 4 holy ’ ; see 
Clean, § 1), as becomes the people of Yahw&. 

Even the two rites of the eucharist and baptism have been 
most fruitful sources of bitterness and schism in Christendom. 
The countless rites of Judaism worked similar results still more 
effectually. Theological contrasts intensified the mutual aliena¬ 
tion. Prophets might see mankind at the feet of the God of 
Israel; but there were no signs of any realisation of such visions. 
Meanwhile these same prophets had put an end to the old indiffer¬ 
ence to and tolerance of the worship of other gods by foreigners. 
The fierce and scornful denunciation of these gods obviously 
involved the condemnation of their worshippers (Is. 41 24 449 
479 52 1 11 ; Smend, 371). As far as foreigners understood the 
Jewish faith, this assumption of superiority would be intensely 
irritating, scorn would beget scorn, and mutual alienation and 
hostility would rapidly increase. 

Thus the Exile would naturally incline loyal and 
zealous Jews to particularism ; and exiles who returned 
with Ezra and Nehemiah or at an earlier period would 
be specially loyal and zealous. Palestine, as they 
found it on their return, was wholly at variance with all 
their religious ideals. Indeed the very existence of 
revealed religion was in jeopardy. The population left 
behind in Palestine after Samaria and Jerusalem had 
fallen was probably as heterogeneous in race as that of 
the old Hebrew states. Samaria, moreover, had been 
partially repeopled by foreigners who, in a fashion, 
worshipped Yahw6 and became amalgamated with the 
remnant of the Israelites, thus introducing a new link 
between Israel and the goyim. During the Exile rela¬ 
tions were established between these Samaritans, the 
remnant of the Jews, and the neighbouring tribes. Thus 
the Jews in post-exilic Palestine tended to become 
a mixed community, with an eclectic faith, in 
which Yahw6, though the highest in rank, would have 
been indistinguishable in character from the foreign gods. 
The Jews, indeed, would have been a mere section of a 
loose aggregate of peoples in Palestine (Ezra 4 1 f). In 
spite of Ezra 4 3, 4 \Ve have nothing in common, that ye 
should join us in building a temple for our God,’ 1 in 
which Zerubbabel repudiates all connection with the 
Samaritans, it is clear that both among the nobles 
and among the people Ezra found many Jews who lived 
in the closest intercourse with their Samaritan and 
Gentile neighbours. The connection had been cemented 
by frequent intermarriage. Ezra and Nehemiah speci¬ 
ally attacked this latter practice, and after a long and 
desperate struggle succeeded in dissolving many, if not 
all, of these alliances, and in rendering such marriages 
illegal in the future (Ezra 9 f. Neh. IO30 13 , see Ezra i. 
§ 5 f.). Thus they prevented the Jews from being merged 
in the neighbouring tribes, and made them a people by 
themselves, cut off from the goyim as by a physical barrier. 
By the establishment of a Samaritan religious community, 
with a temple of its own, Nehemiah’s enemies confessed 
themselves defeated. They no longer hoped to force 
themselves into the temple at Jerusalem and the Jewish 
fellowship. Henceforward the orthodox doctrine re¬ 
specting the goyim was that of P ; they were unclean 
persons, whose presence would pollute the sacred land, 
people, and temple, and who were therefore to be kept 
aloof from these as much as possible. Ezra 6 21 speaks 
of those who 4 separated themselves from the unclean¬ 
ness of the goyim of the country. ’ P’s denunciations of 
the abominations (nz^in) of the Canaanites and of all 
association with them are a standard to determine the 
behaviour of the Jews towards other foreigners (Lev. 
18 24-30 20 23 Nu. 3350-56 ; cp Is. 358 52 1 Ps. 10 16 7 Ss$ 
79 1). 

ii. Universalism in Religion. —The tendency to 

1 In view of Kosters’ theory of the post-exilic period, it has 
been doubted whether these words are correctly ascribed to 
Zerubbabel (Bertholet, 125); but at any rate it seems certain 
that they were the watchword of a Judaistic party before the 
advent of Ezra. 
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particularism, however, did not extinguish the uni- 
versalist aspect of the prophetic teaching ; partly no 
doubt because the writings of the prophets were read 
and their authority acknowledged. The actual political 
opponents of Ezra and Nehemiah seem to have been 
worldly and half-heathen ; yet earnest, spiritual men, 
who may have given a general support to the reforms, 
protested against pushing particularism to extremes ; 
Ruth (on the date see Ruth, Book of) favours mixed 
marriages, and Jonah is a strong protest against hatred 
towards the goy ini. 

Other universalist passsages were probably written without 
any thought of their relation to current particularism ; they were 
ideal rather than practical. The catholic spirit of the prophets, 
which (as we have seen, § 4 ii.) especially manifests itself in 
2 Isaiah, reappears in Is. 19 19-25 (on the date, see Isaiah ii., 
§ 9 [10]), Zech. 14 16 etc. This tendency shows itself even in 
the. strictly Judaistic literature. P (Gen. 1 9 1-7) recognises the 
divine origin and sanctity of man as man; Zech. 2 n [15] 97 
Mai. In Tob. 13 11 speak of many nations submitting them¬ 
selves to God. Moreover the. form of the Wisdom literature 
is cosmopolitan ; the contrast is not between Jew and Gentile, 
but between wise and foolish. 

Finally, particularism and universalism blended in 
proselytising. Mankind might all enjoy the divine 
favour, and yet this favour might still be strictly limited 
to Jews, by the simple condition that mankind must 
become Jews, must receive circumcision, the physical 
token of Judaism, and adopt its social and religious 
customs. Even in this attempted combination the old 
antagonism broke out afresh. The school of Hillel (cp 
Mt. 23 15) were zealous in proselytising and sought to 
make admission to Judaism easy ; the school of Sham- 
m&i were strongly opposed to proselytes ; and relics of 
the conflict are still to be read in the Talmud (Bertholet 
319^;). On the other hand, Jewish particularism was 
constantly endangered by the influence of Hellenism 
(q.v.) and by political relations with foreign powers. 

The Jews prayed and offered sacrifices for their suzerains (Jer. 
29 7 Ezra GgyCf15*23 1 Macc. 7 33 Bar. 1 n Jos. BJ ii. 17 2) and 
for friendly nations(1 Macc. 12 n: Spartans); Pss. 45 and 72 have 
been supposed to be written in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The Maccabees and the Herods had very close and often very 
friendly relations with foreign powers, Greek, Roman, Arab, 
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Syrian, and. Parthian. These relations often led foreigners to 
adopt Judaism and circumcision ; but they also exercised a 
strong influence upon the Jews. The Dispersion {q.v.) of the 
Jews had a similar twofold effect. 

Thus from B.c. 200 we constantly meet with a strong 
Hellenising party in Palestine, and a similar tendency 
asserted itself elsewhere. It was checked in Palestine 
by the success of the Maccaboean revolt and the zeal of 
the Pharisees. Christianity, by drawing to itself the 
universalist elements, secured the victory over particular¬ 
ism in Judaism. Judaistic Christians, indeed, attempted 
to secure that Gentiles should not be admitted to the 
Church, unless they became Jews; but Paul finally 
delivered Christianity from Jewish exclusiveness by en¬ 
forcing the principle that in Christ * there is neither Jew 
nor Greek. 1 Here we touch the fringe of a new and great 
subject— Hellenism (q.v.). Cp Galatians, § 12/ 
Oehler, OT Theol. (ET), 1168-242 2398-405; Schultz, OT 
Theol. (ET) 2 373-382 ; Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 111-119, 130139 
147-150, 348-423 ; Kayser, A T Theol.W (ed. 

6. Literature. Marti) and ( 3 ) (called Gesch. d. israel. Rel.\ 
§8 23, 35, 45 ; Di. A T Theol. 15-52, 354-402 ; 
Cheyne, OPs. 291-297, 305-307; cp 131, 145 /. 169yC; 

llenzinger, HA, and Nowack, HA, s.v. ‘Heiden’; Bertholet, 
Die Stellungder Jsraeliten utuider Juden zu den Fremden (’96). 

W. H. B. 

GENUBATH (n?*U| r*NHB <\0 [BAL]), son of 
Hadad the Edomite (1 K. 11 20). The text is in much 
disorder (see Hadad i., 3; Mizraim, § 2 b). We 
shall best restorer. 19 f. as follows, assuming that Hadad 
had fled to Mizrim (the N. Arabian Musri), the king 
of which land, or of the larger realm to which it 
belonged, was called Pir’u—‘And he gave him as a 
wife the sister of his (own) wife, and she bore him 
his spn Genubath and reared him (?nJ?Tini, Klo.) in the 
midst of Pir'u’s house. And Genubath was in the house 
of Pir’u in the midst of Pir’u’s sons.’ Probably Genu¬ 
bath, like his father, became a fierce enemy of Israel. 
His name (Gunubath?) may mean ‘foreigner’; cp Ar. 
januba, ‘ peregrinus fuit ’ (cp, however, Names, §§ 63, 
78). Speculations based on Egyptian ( PSBA IO372 ff.) 
are misplaced. See JQR 11 551 ff. (’99). T. K. c. 
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The object of this article is not to discuss the identi¬ 
fication of places. That can in general be done better 
under the several place-names, 2 and is here a means, 
not an end. The object is to investigate the nature of 
the geographical conceptions of the Hebrews and the 
extent of their geographical information. The last three 
centuries (200 B.C. -100 A. D. ) of the period covered by the 
scheme of this Encyclopedia are treated more briefly, 
because, as the Hebrews became more and more a part 
of the Hellenistic or the Roman world, they came to 
share more and more fully the general geographical 

1 The outline maps (after col. i6o6)are tentative and suggestive 
merely. Nothing is indicated as known at any period for which 
there does not appear to be documentary evidence; on the 
other hand, the argument from silence is net to be pressed with 
reference to details, and the actual line dividing the known from 
the unknown must have been vague and fluctuating. The 
maps are intended only as hints to aid the reader in forming 
some general idea of the expansion of Israel’s horizon. 

2 On the further question of the correctness of the traditional 
reading of some place-names, see Names, § 88 . 
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ideas and information of a world that lies beyond the 
immediate scope of the work ; see Strabo’s map (below, 
col. 1691). 

Among the ancient Hebrews there is little evidence of 
interest in geography as a scientific study. Their view 
„ . of the earth as a whole seems to have been 

y for the most part unreflecting and dependent 

no 10ns. their common experience of natural 
phenomena. 

Chief among these were the apparent rising and setting 
of the heavenly bodies (especially the sun), and the 
horizon-line enclosing the visible earth. 

The sun ‘goes out' Judg. 631 Gen. 19 23 [J] Is. 13 10; 
KS1D is sun-w, Ps. 19 7 [6]) in the morning, and at night ‘ goes 
in ’ ({ 03 , Gen. 15 12 17 [J] 28 11 [E], and often ; n) 3D is sun-jrf, 
Ps. 104 19= West, Dt. 11 30 Jos. 1 4). Reflection upon this appears 
in the very late passage Eccles. 1 5. 

The earth is a stationary mass ; its trembling is a sign 
of supernatural power (Judg. 54 Is. 21921). 

That its surface is relatively flat and circumscribed, seems to 
follow from the expression (poetical and comparatively late ; but 
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this may only arise from the fragmentary character of our 
sources) ’OSX* ‘ends of the earth’ (Dt. 33 17 1 S. 2 10 Mic. 

5 4 [3] Ter. 16 19 Ps. 2s; cp Wind), as well as from the story 
of the flood (Gen. 7 /.). 

In the earliest times the question of support for this 
earth, felt to be solid and firm, was not raised. 

There was water beneath it (Ex. 20 4 [E], Gen. 49 25 [older 
poem in J, whence Dt. 33 13 ; see Dr. adloc.] ; cp Gen. 7 11 [P]) ; 
but not until Ps. 24 2 (probably post-exilic, see Ols., Ba. , Che. OPs. 
236) does the conception of Yahwe’s founding the earth upon 
the seas appear. This may be nothing more than poetic imagery ; 
and the same remark will apply to the thought of its resting on 
pillars (poet, and late ; 1 S. 28 Ps. 104 5 Job 384 Is. 48 13, etc.). 
A still bolder conception is that of Job 26 7 : ‘ Who hangeth [the] 
earth upon nothingness’ (no’^D > Che. D'^3n)- 

The rising and setting of the heavenly bodies gave 
,. . the Hebrews, like other peoples, the 

Cardinal stanc j ar( ^ Q f direction. They took their 
roillts. stan d facing the sunrise. 

What we call the East they called the Front (mp, Gen. 2 8 
12 8 [J], and often) or place ofdawning {ju ID > awroA^Jt So our 
West was for them the Behind (“linx, Is. 9 12 [n], cp Zech. 148 
Joel 2 20), but usually (from their situation in Palestine) the 
direction of the sea (CT, Gen. 128 13 14 2 S 14 [J], and often). The 
North they called the Left (SxD::', Gen. 14 15 Job 23 9 Josh. 
19 26) but usually the Hidden , or Dark (|iS2)— probably (if this 
be the true interpretation) 1 because in N. latitudes the N. is 
farthest from the course of the sun. The South was the Right 
(pD % , 1 S. 23 24 [J], etc.; |Q”ri, Zech. 6 6 9 14 Job 39 26 Ex. 2618 
[P] ; chiefly in P, Ezek., and late poet.), but also (most prob¬ 
ably) the Shining (OITl ; also poet, and late ; Dt. 33 23 Job 37 17 
Eccles. 1 6 11 3, and often Ezek. [v. BDB 204 <£]), and also 
the Dry , Barren ( 333 , Gen. 12 9 [J], and often, see Di. on Gen. 
129; 233 n is, however, usually a specific name — the Soitth 
Coitntry, the southern part of Judah and the adjoining region to 
the south). Cp Negeb, Earth (Four Quarters of). ^ 

How far did the knowledge of the Hebrews extend in 
these several directions ? The extreme limits, as far as 
p . . . our canonical books testify —and their 

3. Extent 0 j n f ormat ion was doubtless often frag- 
known wor . mentar y an d vague—were these : On 
the E. to Media, Elam, Persia, with an allusion to India 
(nil ; see India) in Esth. li 89+ (Ophir and Sinim are 
doubtful); on the N. to a range of (peoples and) countries 
extending from Northern Armenia (Magog, Ashkenaz, 
Ararat, Togarmah) across Asia Minor (Gomer, Tubal, 
Meshek) ; on the W., past Cyprus (Kittim), Ionia 
(Javan), Crete (Kaphtor), Carthage (or Sicily [Elisha]), 
to Tartessus (Tarshish) in Spain ; on the S. to Ethiopia 
(Cush), and Southern Arabia (Sheba, Hadramaut). 

It is possible that Hebrew knowledge extended still 
farther ; the Greek historians learned of regions farther 
N. (Thracians, Kimmerians, Herod. 4 n /., Strabo, vii. 
2 2, Frag. 47) ; the Phoenicians, if the Greeks can be 
believed, sailed farther W. and NW. , and, commis¬ 
sioned by the Egyptians, circumnavigated Africa (on the 
same authority, Herod. 442 ; it was under Necho, 610- 
594 b.c. ; cp E. Meyer, GA I. §411 ; Wiedemann, AG 
627; Junker, Umschiffung Afrikas durch die Phonizier, 
1863) ; the Assyrians pushed farther to the NE. Some¬ 
thing of this knowledge may have come to the Hebrews 
in Palestine, and doubtless did to the Jews of the Dis¬ 
persion, before our last canonical OT book was written. 
Here, however, we can only conjecture. We are with¬ 
out definite testimony. 

Within these limits certain great physical features 
_ are noted, such as seas and rivers, and (less 
* ® 1 often) mountain ranges and deserts, 

i. Of seas the Mediterranean naturally takes the first 
place ; it is the sea. 

DM, ‘ the sea’ (Nu. 13 29 [E], and very often in all periods 
[see = West, above]) ; so also plur. C'S', Judg. 5 17 and (prob.) 
Dan. 11 45 (Meinh., Bev.) ; more fully ‘ the great sea of the sun¬ 
set,’ Josh. 1 4 23 4 ([both D]; so in Assyrian tiamtu rabitn sa 
sulmu samsi, Schr. Namen der Meere, 171 ffi), and simply ‘ the 
great sea ’ (Nu. 34 6 f Josh. 15 12 47 [all P or R]; cp Josh. 9 1 


1 Barth conjectures a relationship with Ar. j<zAi=east wind, 
the meaning having become changed. This seems very doubtful, 
but cp Earth [Four Quarters], § 1. 
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Ezek. 47 1015 19 f 48 28) ; ‘ great and wide-stretching sea ’ (Ps. 
IO425) is rather a description than a name; also ‘the hinder 
(or western) sea,’ Dt. 11 24 34 2 (perhaps with pedantic explicit¬ 
ness) Zech. 14 8 Joel 220 (in these by contrast with the * front 
[or eastern] sea ’). 

Particular parts of the Mediterranean were known as 
'the sea of the Philistines’ (Ex. 2331 [E]) and ‘the 
sea of Joppa’ (2 Ch. 2 16 [15] Ezra 37). 

ii. The Red Sea [q.v.] is yarn Suph (rpD"D'), referring 
usually to the western arm between Sinai and Egypt 
(Ex. 10 19 [J] 13 18 [E] and often). 

‘ Sea of Suph ’ also may be simply ‘ the sea/ when the reference 
is clear from the context (Ex. 14 16 26 [E], and often); also ‘ sea 
'of Egypt’ Is. 1115). In iK. 9 26 ^D“C' denotes the gulf of 
‘Akaba ; cp the parallel expression ‘ Eloth on the shore of the 
sea in the land of Edom' (2 Ch. 817). 

iii. Of local importance and often mentioned is the 
‘ Salt Sea’ — i.e., the Dead Sea. 

nVa.l □' (Gen. 143 Josh. 3 16 [JE], etc.), called also ‘sea of 
the ‘Arabah’ (nXlJM D”), Josh. 3 16 Dt. 3 17 2 K. 14 25, etc.; 
‘the front (^eastern) sea/ CM, Ezek. 47 18 Zech. 14 8 

Joel 2 20 (see hinder sea , above, § 2, begin.); and simply D/ 
(Is. 168 Jer. 4S32). 

iv. More rarely we hear of the ' Sea of Chinnereth ’ 
or ‘ of Chinngroth ’ (= Lake Gennesaret, Sea of Galilee), 
ni 33 D^, Nu. 34 11 Josh. 1327 [both P], and ivn 33 Josh. 
I23 [D] ; simply Dt. 33 23 (see Chinnereth, Gennesar). 

These seas are thus known under slightly varying 
names in all OT times. 

The OT knows nothing of the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas, and nothing of the smaller but nearer lakes of 
Van and Urumiyeh. Its acquaintance with Magog and 
the early history of Gomer, as well as with NE. Assyria 
and E. Armenia, is therefore imperfect, or else its 
interest in these great sheets of water is not sufficient 
to secure mention of them. It is possible that the 
Persian Gulf is to be recognised in the phrase ' desert 
of the Sea’ (c'ncic). Is. 21 1 (so Di.; but the text is 
doubtful ; see Che. SPOT). 

The phrase ‘ from sea to sea ’ occurs three or four times (Q/0 
Dpy, Am. 812 Zech. 9 10 Ps. 728 ; cp D/D Mic. 7 12) marking 
the limits of the region from which the Jewish exiles will return 
(in Mic. 7 12 read ‘from sea to sea '), and of the dominion of the 
great future king of Israel (Zech. 9 10 Ps. 72 s). In Am. 8 12, 
however, if the passage be genuine, the two seas intended will 
be the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. It is true this seems 
an improbable designation of the boundaries of the northern 
kingdom. Hence (and for other reasons ; see Amos, § 14) Am. 
8 11 f. may be a later insertion. 

The general term sea (or seas), as a comprehensive 
name for the watery portion of the earth’s surface, is 
a late idea. The contrasted idea is that of dry land, 
which, in the cosmogony of P, is thought of as having 
emerged to view by the process of collecting within 
certain limits the waters that originally covered the 
entire earth (see Gen. I9/ 21^; Job 38 816 Ps. 6935 
89 9 104 6^ Prov. 829 Eccles. I7, etc.). 

_ _. Rivers played an important part in the 

6 - Rlvers ' history of OT nmes. 

Of foreign rivers the most important are the Euphrates 
and the Nile. 

i. The Euphrates is often simply ‘ the river.’ 

IMS, Euphrates (Gen. 2 14 [J]), rninrT 3 (Gen. 15 18 [J] Dt. 1 7 
11 24 Josh. 1 4 [D], etc.), ‘ the River,’ l.Tjn (Gen. 31 21 Ex. 23 31 
Nu. 225 Josh. 24 2 f 14 f. [all E] 2 S. 10 16 Is. 7 20 1 K. 4 24 [5 4] 
14 15 Jer. 2 18, etc.) ; less often, redundantly, ‘ the river, Lhe river 
Euphrates ’ (Dt. 11 24), and ‘ the gTeat river, the river Euphrates ’ 
(Gen. 15 18 Dt. 1 7 Josh. 1 4); it is called because of its vast¬ 
ness and might G er * 51 36 [Graf, not Gie.], and according to Del. 
also Is. 21 1). 

The people believed that across the Euphrates lay 
their early home (Josh. 2I2 f 14 f [E]). On the 
question of the earliest historical seats of the Israelites, 
see Israel, § i/; Exodus i., § \f.\ Hebrew, § 1. 
Aram-Naharaim (Gen. 24 10, etc. [J]) contains cer¬ 
tainly a reference to the Euphrates ; it became the 
ideal boundary of their land on the NE. (Gen. 15 18- 
[JE] Dt. 1 7 11 24 Josh. I4 [all D]), a boundary which, 
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according to Israel’s tradition, Solomon for a time 
realised (i K. 421 [ 5 i] 424 bis [5 4]) ; not only did the 
crossing of it make an epoch in the individual life 
(Jacob, Gen. 31 21 [E]), but the Euphrates formed also 
a real boundary between the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kingdoms and the territory to the W. Just as, on the 
one hand, we find Assyrian kings noting with care the 
fact of a passage of the Euphrates (see, e.g. , COT on 
1 K. 20 1) as a departure from their own soil, so on 
the other, the challenging Egyptian army under Necho 
went thither against Assyria (2 K. 2329), and of Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar’s conquest it is said that 4 the king of Baby¬ 
lon had taken, from the * river of Egypt ' [see Egypt, 
River of] unto the River Euphrates, all that pertained 
to the king of Egypt' (2 K. 247) ; and so we have the 
promise of the return of scattered Hebrews ‘ from Egypt 
even to the River' (Mic. 712). The Euphrates became 
in poetical usage one of the boundaries of the known 
world, in the phrase * from the River unto the ends of 
the earth’ (Ps. 728 = Zech. 9 10). 

ii. The Nile is known as ir\ iin\ a word of Egyp¬ 
tian origin meaning stream (see Egypt, § 6), but usually 
employed in the OT with the art. as a proper name. 

So in Gen. 41 1 /. 3 18 Ex. 1 22 Am. 8 8, and often ; in Am. 8 8 
95 it occurs also as qhsD IK’ (Nile), stream 0/ Egypt , and in 
Is. 19 5 Nah. 3 8 bis even as q* ; cp Is. 27 1 and Ezek. 32 2. 

Although the Nile was historically less important (to 
the Hebrews) than the Euphrates, the references to it 
show a more intimate and particular acquaintance. 

It was bordered by reeds or sedge pnN, Gen. 41 2 18 [see 
Flag, 2]; Ex. 235 [see Flag, i] ; cp [see Reed, i] 
and *]1D, Is. 196 ) and by meadows (miy, Is. 19 7 [see Ref.d, 2]); 
it was divided into arms, branches, or canals, D'ISD *1NJ (Is. 
7 18), liifD nk* (Is. 196 ), ‘Nile-streams of Egypt’ (cp Shihor 
of Egypt) ; it was used for bathing (Ex. 2 5) ; its water, for 
drinking (Ex. 7 1821 24); it had fish (Ex. 7 21 Is. 198 , cp Ezek. 
294), and frogs (Ex. 8 3 [7 28I 8 9 11 [57])—all in JE passages of 
Hex. ; it had its periods of rising and falling (Am. 88 9 s); it 
occasioned abundant crops —hence the phrase ‘the seed of 
Shihor, the harvest of the Nile' (Is. 233, but on the text see 
SBOT 4 Isaiah ’); the drying up of the Nile was therefore the 
worst calamity for Egypt, Is .19 5^. ( 1 . 13 , ‘river,’ is applied to 
the Nile only in Is. 19 5). On the ‘ rivers of Cush' (Is. 18 r Zeph. 

3 10) see Cush, § 1. 

iii. The Tigris (Hiddekel), being mentioned in 
only two books, can be treated more briefly. 

Gen. 2 14 [J] mentions the Tigris as one of the Eden 
rivers. The description (which is probably later than 
the mention of the name) is as follows : * This is the 
one that flows in front of Assyria.’ Dan. 10 4 is the 
only other passage which refers by name to the Tigris ; 
it is noteworthy that the Tigris is here styled * the great 
river’ (elsewhere the Euphrates) ; in Dan. 12 s bis, 6 f. 
it is called itr — another indubitable sign of late date. 

This scanty reference to so important a stream cannot 
fail to surprise us. Even more strange is it, however, 
that the nearer river Orontes is entirely ignored. Nor 
do we hear the names of Araxes and Kyros ; the Oxus 
and the Indus are as little known as the Ganges, the 
Danube, or the Tiber. The most easterly stream men¬ 
tioned is the Elamite river Ulai (q.v. ), and that not 
until the second century B.c. (Dan. 82). 

iv. Within a narrower area the water-courses or 

4 wadys ’ (Sn3 = Ital. Jiumara) attracted attention, being 
especially characteristic of Canaan and the adjacent 
territory, and conditioning its development. As the 
Euphrates was the ideal limit of Israelitish domain on 
the NE. , so a ravine (and its stream) served the same 
purpose on the SW. This is the Wady el- A risk, the 
natural frontier of Palestine towards Egypt (see Egypt, 
ii.), described by Esarhaddon (Del. Par. 311) as 4 the 
wady of Egypt where there was no river.’ 

The term tiahal mat Jlfusur (‘.wady of Egypt’) exactly 
represents D’isD and we have a right to be surprised to 
find the phrase qhsD * 1,13 in Gen. 15 18 (JE ?). The subject is 
treated elsewhere (Egypt, River of); but the present writer 
may express his opinion that *inj is an error of the text (observe 
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113 almost immediately afterwards) for ^> 13 . True, © has airo 
rou TroTajtioO for the usual x^/^ppov, or, as in Josh. 164, <f>apay~ 
yo? ; but it has nora/xov also in 1 K. 8 65. 


Few but the most familiar mountains or mountain 

ranges are brought before us. Outside of Palestine 

a Mmintoinc th e most famous mountain is that con- 
t>. luounLams. nected by tradition with Moses ( see 

Sinai), NE. from which lay Mount Seir (strictly, the 
mountain region of Seir). See also Hor, Pisgah, 
Ararat, § 3. That Mt. Taurus should be ignored is 
surprising, for this was the barrier between Syria and 
Asia Minor. Nor is anything said of Mt. Zagros, NW. 
of Media ; or of the Elamitic and Susian mountains. 
The Caucasus would be beyond the Israelitish horizon. 
Of deserts (1373) as an important feature of the earth’s 


_ n , surface the Hebrews were well aware 
7. Deserts. ( see desert). 

i. There were among them (see Exodus i., § 2/) 
early recollections of the sparsely populated region— 
offering pasturage yet often desolate and wild, and not 
the natural home of a settled people—stretching from 
their own southern border farther southward to Elath 
and to Sinai, forming the western boundary of Edom, 
and extending SW. to the confines of Egypt. This is 
the 4 wilderness’ or desert referred to in Gen. 146 , with 
which compare Gen. 21 2r (E, 4 Ishmael dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran’), Nu. 12 16 (E, a station in the 
wanderings), 10 12 (P, distinguished from, and bordering 
.on, the 4 wilderness of Sinai'), 13 3 (whence explorers 
were sent out), 26 (both P; the addition of Kadesh 
in v. 26 seems to be from R). It was, according to 
the representation of P and D, in the desert of Paran 
that Israel spent most of the forty years of its wan¬ 
dering (see Wanderings). It is called the desert 
of Edom (cVik nano) in 2 K. 38 . Abutting on the desert 
of Paran (pxs) on the N. seems to have been 4 the desert 
of Beer-sheba ’ (Gen. 21 14 [E]). In P the more com¬ 
prehensive name of the desert N. of Paran was the 
‘desert of Sin ' (js-iaiD ; see Zin); it was the southern 
limit of the land explored by the spies (Nu. 13 21, cp 
343), and in it lay Kadesh ( 20 1 27 14 bis, 3336 Dt. 32 51; 
see on the other hand Nu. 1326, above). S. of the 
desert of Paran lay the desert of Sinai (see above), 
mentioned by name in Ex. 19 if. Lev. 7 38 Nu. 1 119 and 
eight times more in P, commanded by the Sinai group 
of mountains ; NW. of that, toward Egypt, lay the 
desert of Sin (not Sin), pp"i2iD, Ex. 16 1 (between 
Elim and Sinai) 17 1 Nu. 33 u f. (all P). The portion 
of the desert immediately bordering on Egypt is in the 
older tradition connected with Shur (Ex. 1522 [JE]), and 
in the later with that of Etham (Nu. 338 ; cp Ex. 13 20, 
both P). Nearly the same seems to be meant by 4 the 
wilderness of the Red Sea’ (Ex. 13 18 [E]) and 4 the 
wilderness by the way of the Red Sea ’ (Dt. 1 40 2 1). 
The simple term 4 the wilderness’ is applied, now' to 
the whole 4 desert of the wandering’ (Ex. 2331 [E], 
etc.), now to a particular part (e.g. , Ex. I62 f. and 
often), subject to the ordinary principles of clearness. 

ii. Of the great Arabian Desert we hear comparatively 
little, and that little relates to its western edge. 4 The 
desert which is before Moab, on the sunrise side,’ it is 
called in Nu. 21 n [JE]. 


In Judg. 11 22 the wilderness (-Q-tQrr) is the (eastern) limit of 
Israelitish territory E. of the Jordan; 4 like a steppe-dweller 
(' 311 / 3 ) in the desert,'Jer 3 2, is a simile of lying in wait; Jer. 2624 
speaks of ‘all the kings of Arabia, and all the kingsof the border 
tribes that dwell in the desert' (Gie., Co. emend text by excision ; 
cp © ; but the reference to the desert remains). From the desert 
comes the east wind (Hos. 13 is Jer. 4 n, cp_ Job 1 19). The 
4 Sabaeans ’ of Ezek. 23 42 must, however, be given up, and per¬ 
haps the whole reference in that verse to 4 the wilderness^ or 
‘desert’ (which without the Sabaeans loses its value for our 
present purpose). Some familiarity with this desert is indicated 
also by the allusion to the ostriches in Lam. 4 3 Job 39 13^ 

The ‘wilderness of Damascus,’ x K. 19 15, is the upper part 
of the same desert (if text and transl. are right; see Kings,. 
Book of, § 8; Hazael)— i.e., the Syrian Desert. This is 
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denoted also by the descriptive phrase ‘(Tadmor) in the wilder¬ 
ness ’ (a Ch. 8 4), after which 1 K. 9 18 Kr. has been shaped ; 
the original Tamar (q.v.) of 1 K. 9 t8 does not allow such an 
inference. The verses just cited (it maybe observed in passing) 
show that cities might flourish in the midst of * desert'—see also 
the other late passages, Josh. 15 61 f. 20 8 (all P) 1 Ch. 0 78 [63], 
not to mention Is. 42 u. (On smaller deserts in the W. Jordan 
territory cp Palestine.) 

Even this imperfect survey shows that the Hebrews 
had no great interest in geography as such. The various 
. p . characteristics of the earth's surface were 
. ,° n not noticed or thought of by them except 
“ * as they came into some direct relation with 

their own life. The poetic imagination no doubt often 
laid hold of natural phenomena, and has left us some 
vivid pictures. From the nature of the case, however, 
these are general, not specific. The spirit of exact 
scientific observation does not appear. Such reports 
as may have reached Israel of the nature of the coun¬ 
tries in which the more distant nations dwelt seem to 
have made little impression. Outside of their own 
experience they were more concerned with persons and 
peoples than with soil and mountain-peak and stream, 
with desert and sea. 

Among the first countries with which we should 
expect to find the Hebrews making (or renewing) 
p . acquaintance would be Egypt and Ethiopia. 
&yP • q^e latter country (the African Cush) seems 
to have come within their ken in the eighth century 



knowledge of the country E. of the Euphrates from 
fragmentary tradition to definite acquaintance. 

Direct contact with Babylonia began after the fall of 
the N. kingdom with the famous embassy of Merodach- 
baladan to Hezekiah. Contact with Assyria naturally 
began earlier. In the historical books the name appears 
first in 2 K. 15 19 29, which tells that Tiglath-pileser 
(III.), = Pul, devastated (b.c. 734) the same northern 
districts that Benhadad had ravaged 175 years earlier 
(Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh [of Naphtali]) 
and Gilead as well (cp his own record, COT ad loc.) ; 
but Israel had already learned to know Assyria in the 
previous century under Ahab and Jehu {qq.v.). Amos 
does not name it (but see Amos, col. 149, foot); 
yet he certainly refers to it (614), and the expectation of 
the coming of the Assyrians underlies his book. Hosea 
names it often (513 7ii 89 93 106 II511 121 [2] 
143 [4]). It is even possible that Shalmaneser IV. 
(2 K. 173) is referred to in Hos. 10 14 as Shalman (see 
Beth-arbel). We find Assyria in Micah (65 [4]/* 
cp 712), and abundantly in Isaiah ( 7 i 8 20 i etc.). 
Nahum’s prophecy is devoted to an announcement of 
its overthrow (cp Zeph. 213); 2 K. 17 i -6 gives the 
account of Samaria’s fall before it, and the deportation 
of the inhabitants to various places in the Assyrian 
empire. 

It need hardly be said that the Hebrews, so far as 
we know, made no at¬ 
tempt to construct a map 
w of the world. 
JN0 Ifthey had done 
ma P 8 ' so, it would 
doubtless have appeared 
to us grotesque enough. 
Even the comparatively 
sober geographical data 
of Eratosthenes (3rd cent. 
B. C. )and Strabo (near the 
beginning of the Christian 
era ; see the accompany¬ 
ing reproduction), who 
combined all the infor¬ 
mation they could pro¬ 
cure, with painful labor¬ 
iousness, yield maps 
quite recognisable, it is 


(Am. 97, and especially Is. 18 i£ Zeph. 310 1 Is. 2O3-5 
[but cp Isaiah, Book of, § 9, beg.] 2 K. 19 9), when 
the 25th—Ethiopian—dynasty was making itself felt in 
Palestine. 2 An increased familiarity with Egypt is also 
attested by the writings of the prophets. 

Isaiah (30 4) refers to Zoan and Hanes, Hosea ( 96 ; cp Jer. 
2 16 etc.) to Moph or. Noph— i.e. t Memphis—and Nahum ( 3 s), 
with great particularity, to the Egyptian Thebes (No-Amon, 
[</.».], Ass. A 7 -/, cp Egypt nt ‘city,’ Steindorff BAS 1596^; 
for later references to No = No-Amon, see Jer. 4625, 
Ezek. 30 14-16). Such remoter neighbours of Egypt as Put 
(E?S; see on Gen. 10 6 below, § 22) also, and Lubim (D' 3 ^ Libyans 
—if it be not the same as Lehabim [C' 3 nS] Gen. 10 13 [see below, 
§ 1514]) occur for the first time in Nah. (39). 

It was, singularly enough, the Babylonian conquest 
of Judah that made many Judaeans better acquainted 
10 . Babylonia whh , E «yP‘- The fear caused by the 

and Assvria murder of Gedaliaii led a large 

ana Assyria. remnant of the people to flee into 

Egypt (Jer. 41 17 f 43 1-7), and then began the familiarity 
with Egyptian cities exhibited by Ezekiel. Of course, this 
was but a small part of the geographical debt which the 
Hebrews owed to the Babylonians and (we may now 
add) the Assyrians. Contact with these nations did 
more than anything else to change their geographical 

1 These words at least in this disputed verse may be original. 

2 In Nu. 121 2 S. 18 21 Z, etc., it is only a question of isolated 
individuals (see Cush, 2 b ; Cushi, 3). 
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Hebrew cartographers of 
the seventh or the fifth century b.c. would have pro¬ 
duced much more astonishing maps, we may be sure. 
Attempts have been made to construct maps of the 
world as known to the Hebrews, or at least of the 
central portion of it, on the basis of the description of 
Eden and its rivers in Gen. 2 . 1 These attempts are 
interesting in a high degree ; but the data are not 
sufficient in amount or in certainty to make them secure. 
The utmost we can say is that one or two of them are 
quite possible. At best they can claim to give only the 
view of one writer, at a single period. 

The four maps given here (after col. 1696) have a much more 
modest aim. They are meant simply to indicate the actual regions 
on the earth’s surface as now known, which were embraced by 
Hebrew knowledge at different periods. For purposes of com¬ 
parison, at least, these may perhaps be quite as useful as an attempt 
to construct such as the Hebrews themselves would have drawn. 

Little interest as the Hebrews had in geography in 
the abstract, they could not remain impervious to the 
inn influences which were enlarging their 

cal LUts knowled S c of ,he " orld - n ° r whol ‘y 

escape the impulse to systematize that 

knowledge. The most convincing evidence of this 
appears in the lists which tabulate it in some detail. 
These lists were arranged on a genealogical scheme, 
representing assumed racial connection, or contiguity or 
1 See especially Haupt SBOT, * Isa.,’ note on 18 1; PA OS, 
Mar. '94, p. ciii.; Uber Landu. Meer , 1894-5, no. 15 (with map). 
Cp also WMM Asien u. Europa , 252 /. 
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historical association (see Di. Gen . 168); see Gene¬ 
alogies i., § if. They were compiled by the same 
hands that undertook the story of the national life. 

The motives underlying the lists can be only conjectured. An 
interest in geography pure and simple was hardly one of these 
motives, although the geographical order is here and there dis¬ 
cernible in the arrangement of names. The names are usually 
those of peoples, and it would be more exact to call the lists eth¬ 
nographical. They appear to represent the circle of peoples 
(arranged with some regard to locality) which at the time fixed 
the attention of the authors. Their purpose is not the same as 
that of the Assyrian catalogues of tributaries, or the more formal 
Egyptian lists of foreign cities and tribes. In those we have 
chiefly the parade of conquest. The Hebrew lists show a much 
more impersonal, or at least more dispassionate, interest. They 
include peoples with whom the Hebrews had no practical con- 
cernj and their own conquerors are named with perfect calmness. 
All indications point to an intellectual purpose. The impulse 
to write history was already at work, and with it the desire of 
providing a setting for the history, which should present what 
was known of other peoples, and indicate their organic relations. 

The first consecutive list of this kind appears not 
earlier than the end of the ninth century. Israel was 
firmly established in its own land,—had a fixed point 
of observation. David had made it compact and 
powerful. The commerce and foreign relations of 
Solomon had led the thoughts of the people outside 
their own land. The Phoenicians were followed, in 
thought, as they traversed the Mediterranean, and their 
reports were heard in Jerusalem as well as in Samaria. 
The national self-consciousness was beginning to assert 
itself—even although the political life was divided—so 
as to develop the historical instinct, and lead to the 
recognition of other peoples as historical units, like 
themselves. Finally, a great new power was looming 
up on the eastern horizon. All these circumstances 
contributed to the formation and systematic arrange¬ 
ment of historico-geographical ideas. 

The document which embodies such an arrangement 
is the genealogical table of the descendants of Noah's 
three sons in Gen. 10 . This is really a list of the 
peoples which, at the time of the writers, seemed of 
consequence. The chapter is not homogeneous. It is 
formed by the union of two distinct lists of different 
dates. The older (J) was probably compiled about 
800 B.c. ; the younger (P) perhaps 350 years later. 

There is great unanimity among critics in assigning to P w . 
1-7 20 22 f , 31 yC, and practical unanimity also as to J (zrv. 8-19 
21 25-30); the (slight) divergences relate to the different layers 
of J, and to the work of the Redactor, to whom v. 24 is assigned 
by almost all. Neither list is preserved in its original form. 

The lists of J and P afford the framework for a 
geographical scheme. When we attempt to combine 
12 a DevelOD ^ ese vv ‘ th ot her data, however, for 

ment of Hebre w tlle P ur P ose °f trac ; n f the growth of 
nhv geographical knowledge among the 

EarlvPeriod Heljrews » we are met t>y difficulties 
’ which can be surmounted only in part; 
our results must often be provisional. 

The nature of our sources is such that it is impossible to be 
always sure at which point in the history a given geographical 
fact first appeared. The documents have passed through so 
many hands, that conceptions of different dates may easily be 
present. Conversely, geographical ideas may have existed long 
without finding expression in the surviving literature. 

Especial difficulty attache? to a clear representation 
of the geographical horizon in the early period. 

Very early documents are few, and the later accounts of early 
matters have to be received with discrimination. Each particular 
statement must be carefully weighed, and the probabilities con¬ 
sidered. Direct Egyptian and Canaanitish influence on early 
geographical knowledge in Israel is an unknown quantity. We 
cannot jump to the conclusion that the Amarna tablets, im¬ 
portant as they are, represent knowledge which was, or speedily 
became, the common property of the Hebrew invaders a century 
or two later. By degrees, no doubt, much geography known to 
the Canaanites would be appropriated by the new-comers, but 
bow much, and how long it took, we are wholly without means 
of deciding. Uncertainty meets us, also, as to the amount of 
genuine geographical material in the traditions of early nomadic 
wanderings. We are quite in the dark as to Hebrew contact 
with the Hittites and the Aramaeans between the conquest and 
David’s time. 

In these circumstances it has seemed wisest, both in the 
following descriptions and in the accompanying maps, to deal 
somewhat rigidly with the materials, and to require a maximum 
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of evidence for the facts presented. A careful student will be able 
to expand the area of certainty, as evidence may seem to justify. 

It would appear that to the generations following the 
Hebrew settlements in Canaan the outside world was of 
little consequence. The unanimity of traditions point¬ 
ing to Egypt compels us to regard acquaintance with 
that country as among their earliest possessions. There 
is no.reason to think that they had any but the vaguest 
ideas of Africa to the W. and S. of Egypt. The same 
is true of the lower shores of the Red Sea and the 
interior of Arabia. The roving Amalekites on their 
southern border, the Edomites, Moabites, and Ammon¬ 
ites, to the SE. and E., were of course in full view. 
Midian, on the eastern side of the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea, was closely associated with their early wander¬ 
ings, and was looked upon as Israel's half-brother 
(Gen. 252 /.), and the story of Gideon preserves an 
account of a desperate conflict with a branch of the 
same people—predatory Bedouin, like the Amalekites, 
during the time of the Judges (see Midian). There 
were traditions of an early Aramaean home, and even, 
as there seems no good reason to doubt, of a still earlier 
one in Babylonia ; x local traces of Babylonian influence 
in Canaan may have revived and confirmed these tradi¬ 
tions ; but they can hardly have been outlined with 
geographical clearness. As to the northern boundary 
of Hebrew knowledge in this period our sources are 
very scanty. The one great literary monument of these 
troubled years, the Song of Deborah, composed in the 
N., and dealing with events in the N., does not carry 
us beyond the immediate vicinity of the plain of 
Megiddo. Hazor is mentioned in Judg. 4 —a good 
source of the second order—as also in Josh. 11 (JE), 
and Judg. I31 33 (cp Josh. 118 ) carry us northward on 
the coast as far as Sidon. Hints at wider knowledge 
of northern geography are afforded only by late docu¬ 
ments. Reminiscences of Egyptian campaigns may no 
doubt have preserved on the soil the names of northerly 
regions ; but from the Hebrew documents themselves 
we cannot derive, for this period, any acquaintance 
with territory northward of a line joining Sidon, Lebanon, 
and Hermon. 

On the W. the sea was the limit. There is no 
evidence that in this period the Hebrew mind ventured 
across it. If the first intercourse with Phoenicia brought 
knowledge of Phoenician traffic, no trace of this know¬ 
ledge has been left in the records of the early time. 


A much more extended area and a more detailed acquaintance 
with Babylonia and with Aramaean localities must be recognized 
for this period if we could suppose that Gen. 14 represents 
knowledge in the possession of the Hebrews at this time, 
whether due to their own ancient tradition, or to local history 
appropriated by them after the conquest. The question of the 
existence in this noteworthy chapter of good historical material 
cannot be discussed here (see Genesis, § 8 a). It is quite 
possible to answer the question in the affirmative, and at the 
same time to maintain, as the evidence requires us to do, that 
the chapter cannot be used as a source of information for lhe 
geographical knowledge of the time of the Judges. Cp Lehmann, 
Altor. Chron. p. 84 (’98). 


The advent of the Philistines, the alliances and 
~ . conquests of David, and the alliances 

knowTd^n and luxur >- of Solomon widened the 

_ f _ Hebrew horizon, and filled in spaces 

10th cent. B.C. ... , . . 

which were nearly or quite vacant. 

David’s wars (see David, § 8) with Hadadezer and 
his allies must have afforded some definite acquaintance 
with the Aramaean country as far as the Euphrates. 
Maacah, Geshur, Zobah, Hamath, and Damascus 
now grew familiar. Mesopotamia became a neighbour. 
David’s friendship with Hiram of Tyre must have led to 
knowledge of lands beyond the sea, and the Philistines 
brought with them to the shores of Canaan the news of 
Caphtor as their early island home : Caphtor is with 


1 Ur Kasdim in J (Gen. 11 28 15 7) cannot be discussed here 
(see Uh [i.]). The present writer believes that fewer difficulties 
are occasioned by regarding it as original with J, and as repre¬ 
senting old tradition, than by denying either of these things. 
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probability identified by most scholars with Crete 
(see Philistines; but cp Caphtor, Cherethites). 1 

As the Philistines were new-comers, some report of their 
origin would naturally spread at once ; hence, although the 
name of Caphtor does not appear till the eighth century, it is 
probable that it was known under David and Solomon. 

Solomon’s reign enlarged the Hebrew world still 
more. That there were variant traditions of the extent 
of his kingdom appears from i K. 54 compared* with 
5 5 (EV 42425) and with 11 24; we cannot even tell 
whether the Euphrates was sufficiently known in 
Solomon’s time to justify the mention of Tiphsah 
(Thapsacus) in the late passage 1 K. 64 [424]. The 
mention of 'Tadmor' (i.e. , Palmyra) in 2 Ch. 84 is at 
any rate valueless for the time of Solomon (see Tamar). 
On the other hand, the probable emendation of 1 K. 
1028/ which finds there a mention of the northern 
lands Musri and Ku'e as the source of the Hebrew 
supply of horses (see Mizraim, § 2 [a]. Chariot, § 5, 
col. 726, n. 1), brings us to the very foot of the Taurus 
mountains, S. of which the Syrian Musri lay, and even 
through the mountain-passes of the Amanus into Cilicia, 
to which Ku'e belonged (see Cilicia, § 2). 

A still more notable extension of geographical 
knowledge took place toward the S. If the story 
of the visit from the queen of Sheba stood by itself it 
might not be enough to assure us of the actual acquaint¬ 
ance of Solomon’s time with Southern Arabia. But 
the impulse given to exploration and commerce by 
Solomon's luxury led to the fitting out of ships on the 
gulf of'Akaba, which sailed away southward on long 
cruises, bringing them into close contact with the 
Arabian shores. Besides the various tropical products 
(not all quite certain; see Apes, Gold, Ivory, 
Ophir, Peacocks), with which they contributed to the 
splendour and the entertainment of the court, they 
brought reports of distant lands, and whether or not 
Ophir ( q.v .) was in Arabia, it is certain that at least 
Arabian territory bordering on the Red Sea must have 
been observed and described. The same is true of the 
African shore of the Red Sea ; how much further S. 
and E. the new knowledge stretched we cannot tell, and 
the voyagers themselves may have been as ignorant of 
the real geographical relations of Ophir as Columbus 
and his sailors were in regard to the West Indies ; but 
it is quite certain that a large extent of the earth’s 
surface, before unknown, must from that time onward 
have been taken into the more or less definite concep¬ 
tions of the educated Hebrews. 

It is probable that those conceptions now embraced 
at least one remote point in the W. Phoenician 
voyages, colonies, and settlements were already 
opening markets in many quarters to the trade of 
the cities from which they set out. It is likely that 
the Phoenicians had planted themselves before the 
tenth century on the coast of Spain, at Tartessus. 2 
Since Phoenician seamen went with Solomon’s ships, 
and these ships are called ‘ships of Tarshish ’— i.e. , 
large sea-going vessels, such as were fit to go to 
Tarshish (1 K. 10 22, cp Is. 2 16) —there is a presumption 
in favour of some Hebrew knowledge of Tarshish in 
Solomon’s time (although 1 K. 10 was written much 
later), and Tarshish ([i.] q.v.) is admittedly Tartessus. 

Solomon’s fleets were not successfully imitated by his 
successors ; but a new agent now appears. After these 
T of h fi eets the strongest influence in enlarging 

cent B 0 ^ e h rew v * ew the world was the 

westward extension of Assyrian power. 

That power took a fresh start under A5ur-nasir-pal (885-860 
B.C., see Assyria, § 31), who marched to the Mediterranean, and 


1 The question of the identification of Caphtor is connected 
with that of the origin of the Philistines, who are derived thence 
in Am. 97 Ter. 47 4, and probably Dt. 2 23. For recent evidence 
that the Philistines came from Crete, see A. J. Evans, Cretan 
PictograpJiS' (’95), 99^ 

2 Strabo, i. 3 2 [48I says that the Phoenicians had sailed beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules soon after the Trojan war. Cp iii. 2 12 jfr. 
where he speaks of Tartessus, and cites Homer’s mention of it. 


received tribute from the Mediterranean cities. Of direct con¬ 
tact with Israel we do not hear; but the silence of the Hebrew 
records cannot prevent us from saying that, with the intimacy 
between Phoenicia and the house of Omri, then on the Israelitish 
throne, Israel must have learned lessons in Assyrian geography 
from ASur-nasir-pal. We cannot of course tell how far even the 
names of territories overrun by him on the remote Assyrian 
borders — Kummuh, the MuSki, the Nalri-lands, the regions of 
the Upper and the Lower Zab, and the rest—became known in 
Palestine; but Eastern Mesopotamia, the Tigris and its cities, 
must have begun to take a place in Hebrew thought. 

Shalmaneser II. (860-825 b.c.), whom Ahab’s men faced, under 
Benhadad, in 854, and who received tribute from Jehu, must 
have continued the geographical teaching begun by his father. 
Ramman-nirari III. (812-783 b.c.) brought it apparently still 
closer home, for not only Phoenicia and Israel, but also Philistia 
and Edom recognised his sovereignty by tribute, and since prob¬ 
ably the former, and certainly tne latter, in its mountain 
fastnesses, would hardly do so without previous personal contact, 
we must suppose, either that two streams of Assyrian invasion 
enclosed Judah on the E. and on the W., or, if Edom was 
reached by the western route, that the southern border of Judah 
was skirted. In any case, by the middle of the eighth century, 
at which time, certainly, j’s geographical survey was complete, 
the kingdom of Judah, in which J wrote, had facilities nearly 
as ample as those of Israel for knowing the main features of 
Assyrian geography. Judaean embassies were, it is true, not 
yet passing to and fro, carrying tribute, and bringing back new 
impressions and the stories of strange lands, but the knowledge 
gained in this way by their neighbours would in the course of 
time naturally become theirs. 

Shalmaneser II. and his successors had come into close 
relations with Babylonia, and ancestral tradition would lead the 
Hebrews to an especial interest and even inquisitiveness regard¬ 
ing it, which would result in some familiarity with local names, 
while by no means yielding precise and full knowledge, or dis¬ 
pelling the mystery overhanging that ancient Semitic home. 

The first part of J’s list that is preserved to us looks 
toward the E. It begins abruptly with a summarized 
statement regardingan individual monarch 
of Babylonia—N imrod [q.v.], son of 
Cush. The sites of Babylon and Erecii 
are well known ; those of Accad and Calneh (1) 
are not yet identified. Shinar (nyjtr) most probably 
represents the Babylonian Sumer, or its dialectic variation 
Sunger. 1 Whether the term ‘land of Shinar’ in Gen. 
10 10 includes all Babylonia, from the sea northward, 
we cannot however say. Another tradition preserved 
by J makes a plain (nypa) 'in the land of Shinar’ the 
scene of the building of Babel, and of the sudden 
dispersion of the race (Gen. 11 1-9 ; see Babel). The 
only contribution made by this passage to the vexed 
question as to the geographical limits of Sumer consists 
in the requirement that it shall contain both Babylon 
and Erech. Familiarity with the name is indicated 
especially by the expression ' a goodly mantle of 
Shinar’ (Josh. 7 21 [JE] ; see RV m £); ‘ land of Shinar ” 
occurs also in Zech. 5 n Dan. I 2, and Shinar, Is. II n. 

If J located his Eden (Gen. 2 ) in Babylonia, his geographical 
information concerning the region must be regarded as still 
vague. The Euphrates and the Tigris approach each other 
there, and were doubtless connected by canals ; but as to the 
rest, the description is unrecognisable. This, however, would 
not of itself disprove the theory that he had that locality in 
mind. Without entering into the vexed question of Cush (7.^.), 
mentioned in Gen. 2 13 108, we may note here that A 5 ur-nasir- 
pal and Shalmaneser 11 . both encountered the KaSsites, and it 
is by no means impossible that in the mind of J there was 
already confusion between the Ka 5 §ites and the Arabian and 
African Ku§. The embassy qf Merodach-baladan to Hezekiah 
(2 K. 20), at the end of the eighth century, although it seems to- 
presuppose some mutual acquaintance, was plainly a novelty, 
and is quite consistent with much mutual ignorance, as well. 

The assignment of the beginning of Nimrod’s 
kingdom to Babylonia, and the stress laid on the 
i^ T’fl A«Quria subsequent founding of Assyrian cities, 
o s Assyria. poims tQ an ultimate Assyrian source 

for at least w. 10-12. ASsur, EV ‘Asshur’ (^3 ; r), is 
undoubtedly here, as in 214 and elsewhere, the country 
of Assyria (see especially 'land of Assyria,’ parallel 
with ' land of Nimrod ’ Mic. 56 [5]), not the old capital 
Asur on the W. bank of the Tigris (at Kal at-Sherkat 
about 45 m. below Nimrud; see Assyria, § 5). 

1 Paul Haupt, ‘Ueber ein Dialekt der Sumerischen Sprache,’ 
GGN , 1880, no. 17; Akkadische Sprache , 1883; ‘Akkadische 
u. Sumerische Keilschrift-texte ' — A ss. Bibliothek , Bd. 1 (’81 yC); 
Del. Par . 198 ; Schr. COT on Gen. lli; Tiele, BAG, 74 Jf. 


XZa. J’s 
Babylonia. 
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The Assyrian kingdom, like the Babylonian, is repre¬ 
sented by four cities (see Nineveii, Calah, Rehoboth- 
ir, Resen), for the words, ‘that is the great city,’ in 
Gen. 10x2^, which imply the view that these several cities 
made up the one great Nineveh (cp Jon. 12 32 4 n, where 
the city is of enormous size), are probably a gloss. It is 
J also who mentions the Tigris (see above, § 5, iii.). 

Western Mesopotamia becomes familiar. Not only 
do we find thecity of Nahorand Aram-NAHaraim ( q.v. ),* 
besides other references to this region as of early interest 
in Hebrew migrations (Gen. 2410; cp I'lzoff. 2810, 
etc., J), but the exiles of Samaria are planted by the 
Habor (Chaboras), the river of Gozan (2 K. 176), and 
Gozan, Harran, Reseph, (Bit-)Adini and Telassar 
all figure in the conquests of Assyria (2 K. 19x2), and 
all show knowledge of the same region, by the close of 
the eighth century. 

The northern border of Assyria is still obscure. At 
the NE corner of the Mediterranean, whilst on land we 


do not get across the Amanus, in the sea 
. *. ? the island of Cyprus (Kittim) comes into 

f view. It is not in J’s list; but it meets us 

Ot the West. Jn Nu 24 2 4 (JE), as well as in Is. 23. 

It is doubtful whether Nu. 2J24 belongs to an early stratum 
of JE, and, without claiming Kittim where it first occurs in the 
much disputed ‘oracle of Tyre’ (Is. 23 xb), we may admit 
Kittim in v. 12 as belonging to the poem, and may not 
unreasonably ascribe it to the hand of Isaiah. It is true that 
this would of itself take us hack no further than 725 B.C. ; but the 
reference to Kittim is made in such a way as to imply previous 
acquaintance. 


From Assyria in the NE. J’s list passes to Egypt 
j, in the SW. In the same group are eight 
_ * 3 , other peoples, marking as many territorial 

etc. distinctions ( G en. 1013^ = 1 Ch. 111/). 

1. First are the Ludim, who are quite distinct from 
the Lud {q.v .) of Gen. IO22 (P) = i Ch. I17, and must 
be sought in Africa. More we cannot say, and our 
present ignorance extends to several other names in the 
same group. The very next one is an example. 

2. Of Anamim (only here, and in 1 Ch. 1 n) we 
know nothing geographically, and the name is not even 
certain textually. 2 

3. Kasluhim, EV Casluhim, 3 is just as obscure. 
See Philistines. 

4. Lehabim perhaps = LubIm, D'zn 1 ?, Libyans. 


<E5 AEL , however, has AajSiei/u., or Aa|3eiv 1 Ch. [A], whilst 
is Ai'jSue? (see Nah. 3g [BNAQ] 2 Ch. I 23 [BAL], 168 
[BAL]; and D’3 1 ?, Dan. II 43 ! Baer); read also Lub, 31V for Heb. 
313 (AV Chub. RV Cub), Ezek. 30 5 ; ©baq Ai/3ve S (Co. WMM 
As. u. Eur. 115). 

The passages do not help to fix the boundaries of Libya. 

5. Naphtuhim is in doubt. 

Possibilities are 4 : (1) Napata (in Cush), a view of Tuch and de 
Goeje ; see also Di. ; (2) Na-ptah , ‘(people) of Ptah'— i.e ., 
inhabitants of Memphis (where the god Ptah had his chief seat), 
and Middle Egypt generally (Kn. ad loc., Ebers); and (3) the 
origination of CTIDBl out of DTIDHS— Plt&nhi, ‘northern 
land ’ (cp [6], so Erman, ZA T\V 10118 /.). 


6. Pathrusim (c’Dins) is the. gentilic from Pathrds 
(Dinns,— i.e., in Egyptian, ‘land of the S.’; in cunei¬ 
form, Paturisi ), which is referred to in Jer. 441 as a 
region distinct from Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, in 
Jer. 44i5 (Graf, Gie.) and in Is. 11 n (Ba/3 vkcovlas 
[BXAQ]) as distinct from Mizraim or Egypt, and in 
Ezek. 3014 among the Egyptian towns and districts 
(Noph, Zoan, No, Sin, etc.) on which judgment shall 
fall. In Ezek. 2914 it is called the land of the ‘ origin ' 
(Rymg.) Q f the Egyptians (a good historical tradition). 

7. On Caphtorim and (8) the Philistines see § 12b. 

From Egypt J’s list passes northward along the coast, 


1 For a different view see Hauran. 

2 In Gen. <uvefieTiet.fi [A], evefiertetv [E], atvetafiteifi [L]; in 
Ch. avafueifi [A], aivo/i- [L]; B om. 

a In Gen. x aa 'f JL()JVl€L H- [A], -<rAu>- [L], xaAoei/x [E]; in Ch. 
X<ur\tt>vieifi [A], -Awet/ut [L] ; B om. 

4 ve<j> 0 a\ietfi [A], -A eifi [EL]; in Ch. -Ai /i [A], -Qtacret.fi [L]; 
B om. 


and mentions Canaan and his ‘sons.’ Verse 15 names 
16 J’s tW0 ° f theSG — v * z ” SlDON and Heth. 

Canaan, etc. ’ or J ons of H v eth ’ a ~ trea,ed 

, e i sew here (see Hittites). Suffice it to 

notice that for J they are simply an aboriginal Canaan- 
itish people, by the side of the Phoenicians. 

The following verses present several difficulties. 
They contain gentilic nouns, which is peculiar,—not in 
itself, for already in v. 13/. the genealogical scheme 
has become a transparent fiction, but because of the 
disagreement in form with Sidon and Heth. 

In part the verses, suggest the familiar list of Canaanitish 
peoples which Israel is to dispossess, as contained in the account 
of the Exodus and march to Canaan furnished by J and D 
(e.g. , Ex. 38 Dt. 7 1); but in part they are different. The 
Perizzites (q.v.) are wholly lacking. The Canaanites do not 
appear ; Canaan is here, not one among the particular peoples, 
but the comprehensive term uniting all the rest. Heth is an 
unusual form, and is set apart from the rest of the list. There 
are here also five names (v. 17 /.) which do not occur in the lists 
elsewhere, and differ from the four preceding (except the 
Jebusites of Jerusalem), in being plainly geographical. 

1. ‘ The Arkite ’ is a gentilic derived from the city name 
Arka(Ass. Arka, COT ; mod. Tell 'Arka, Burckhardt, Travels , 
162; Rob. BR 3 App. 183), northward from Tripolis at the 
NW. foot of Lebanon. See Arkite. 

2. * The Sinite ’ is of doubtful derivation. Del. Par. 282 


proposes to read ’PD.l and to connect with the city Siannu 
(—Sianu) ‘on the shore of the sea’ mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser III. with Arka (and Sirnirra) 3 R. 9 46. Strabo (xvi. 2 18) 
mentions a town Sinna, Jerome (Qucestt. ad loc .) a civitas 
Sitti in this region, and Breydenbach ( Reise , 1483) a village Syn 
about m. from Nahr 'Arka. See Sinite. 

3. On * the Arvadite ’ see Arvad. 

4. ‘The Zemarite ’ is from the city Simir(ra) mentioned re¬ 
peatedly by Tiglath-pileser III. and his successors, 745^ B.c. 
(Schr. COT on Gen. 10x8, Del. Par. 281 /.), and long before Jn 
the Amarna letters, as Surnur (Bezold, op. cit. 155 ; otherwise 
Winckler, op. cit. 40*); it was known to the Greeks as <rifivpa 
(see reff. in Di.). It is perhaps the modern Surma , between 
Ruad and Tripolis (Bad. Pal.fi) 407 ; see other reff. in Buhl- 
Ges. Lear., s.v.). Cornill restores D V T2X in Ezek. 2711 (see 
Gammadim). 

5. Finally, ‘the Hamathite,’ from the well-known city of 
Hamath (q.v.) on the Orontes. 

All these are places in the extreme N., and can be, 
in most cases, with certainty identified. 

This increases our surprise at finding them combined 
(v. 16 f. ) with the ‘ Jebusite and the Girgashite 
{q.v. ) and the Hivite’ {q.v.), which are either in the 
S. or are geographically vague. 

1 The Amorite ’ is a name which requires separate treatment. 
We may understand it to be used here in the same sense which 
it bears elsewhere in the stereotyped lists of Canaanitish peoples, 
and assume that v. 16, as well as ‘the Hivite’ in v. 17, is not a 
part of J’s original table (see Amorites). 

The account of the sons of Canaan in J comes to an end with 
two more general remarks: v. 18 ‘and afterward (i.e., after 
Canaan had begotten these sons = in the course of time, by 
degrees) were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad ’; 
v. 19 in its turn, gives the boundary of the Canaanites. 

It is evident from a comparison of w. 18 and 19 that in both 
cases the Canaanites are the inhabitants of Canaan (Phoenician 
colonies, e.g., are not included). v. 18, must therefore 

mean, ‘ spread out so as to occupy the land of Canaan.’ Verses 
15-18, however, contain names (i.e. in v. 16./C) which certainly 
cover substantially the Canaanitish territory; r. 18 b is not in¬ 
telligible if the whole space over which they spread is already 
occupied by them. The characteristic names of the present list 
are, however, all in the N., and it seems highly probable that 
the others (Jebusite, Amorite, Girgashite, Hivite) are not 
original, but inserted by a scribe who missed the familiar forms. 

If the above criticism be sound, what J tells us is 
that the original seat of the Canaanites was in the 
N. ( = Phoenicia and Hamath), and that they spread 
from that region over Canaan. 

This obliges us to take a further step. 

Verse 19 cannot give the boundary of these original northern 
Canaanites. It does not even include them, for it goes no farther 
N. than Sidon, and all the other names under consideration 
(Heth, Arka, Sin, Arvad, Simir, and Hamath) are to the north¬ 
ward of Sidon. Moreover it passes down at least as far as 
Gaza (reading .TTia, ‘towards Gerar’); but Gaza is near the 
southern border of the Philistine territory, which must therefore 
be included in the Canaanitish border; but evidently the 
Philistines are, for J, not Canaanites (v. 14). 

It appears, then, that not only the five names in w. 16 ija, 
but also the border-tracing v. 19, are later additions. If this is 
the case, however, the ls£u(‘ s P rea d abroad’Jof^- is no longer 
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to be explained by v. 19, and may well refer to the planting of 
Phoenician colonies, which is more in accord with the meaning 
of pS ( g g- i Gen. 11 8yC Zeph. 3 10 Is. 24 1 Ezek. 11 17 and often). 

The next geographical reference in J is in v. 26. 

Verses 21*25 simply connect the Eberites with Shem, the eldest 
son of Noah, and fix the time of the division of the peoples. 

Verses 26-30 name the sons of Joktan (see Joktan), 
and give their locality. The names, as far as identified, 
r prove to be Arabian (see special articles). 

f J kt° nS ’ nterior Arabian peninsula, 

' whose coast had been skirted by Solomon’s 
fleets, was gradually disclosing itself. Hadramaut 
(Hazarmavetii, Gen. 1026=1 Ch. I20) appears for the 
first and only time in the OT, side by side with Sheba 
(see § 3). The more settled Arabian communities are 
coming into view. Amalek and Midian, the wilder 
Bedawin of the desert, have disappeared. 1 * * 

Verse 30 gives the limits of the territory of these descendants 
of Joktan :— 4 from NtflD towards TED the mountain of the East.’ 

The change of Mesha to Massa (kij’D)* a branch of the Ishmael- 
ites, is plausible. Massa would then mark the northern limit of 
the tribes of Yoktan. See Mesha i. 

Sephar, the opposite limit 020), must be sought in the S. if 
is in the N. It is usually identified (but with doubtful 
warrant) with the ancient Himyarite capital Tafar, perhaps 
(Ges. and Buhl) the seaport of Hadramaut (near Mirbat) now 
called Isfdrox Isfdr(*&.z Sephar). 

‘ The mountain of the East ’ is too general an expression to 
give precision to undefined geographical terms (cp Gold, § 1 c). 


The list of J ends here. It was doubtless once fuller 
than it is now ; R has contented himself with a selection. 

The only sons of Shem to whom J devotes space, besides 
Eber and Peleg, are Joktan and his Arabian descendants. We 
miss, e.g., all reference to Aram, which J would not ignore. 

J has contributed only part of the materials to Gen. 
10 . We have now to consider the contribution of P. 

The longer the relations with Phoenicia and with 
Assyria continued, and the closer they became, the 
„ _ ~ , . . greater their effect on the geo- 

1 e 0 & ra P lca g ra phical knowledge of the Hebrews. 

Th' fell of «he Northern Kingdom 

6(11 cen(. B.C. and the settlemem of f ore ig n ers in 

that territory meant less to them geographically than it 
would have done if there had been northern writers to 
make use of new knowledge that the colonists brought. 
The exile of Judah took place under very different 
conditions, and, after the Babylonian power had passed 
to the Persians, the religious and literary activity at 
Jerusalem not only manifests a vivid acquaintance with 
distant countries before known only by reports at second 
hand, but also shows that there were men who had 
learned from their own observation, as well as from the 
heterogeneous character of the armies which had con¬ 
quered them—men who knew something of the remoter 
campaigns of their foreign sovereigns, and who had a 
growing familiarity with the traffic of the world. 

Accordingly the circumference of P’s map is greater 
than that of J. He follows a different order ; but, to 
aid in comparison, it will be simpler to rearrange his 
material, and begin, as in the case of J, with the East. 

We have particularly a wealth of eastern, north¬ 
eastern, and northern details. Babylonia is of course 
p, „ . familiar (see below) ; Elam (Gen. 10 22) 

9 ‘ , ? T ern and Susiana are now well known,— 
and Northern Nehemiah wils at home in Susa (Shu . 

geography. snAN| Neh l _ Me dia (Madai) ap¬ 
pears ofteu (Is. 1317 Gen. 102 etc.), and had indeed 
probably been known for centuries (2 K. 176); it is the 
Assyrian Madai (Ramman-nirari [812-783 B.C.]— Esar- 
haddon [681-668]), E. of Assyria, NE. of Babylonia; 
its capital, Ecbatana (Achmetha) is mentioned in 


1 We find Midian still in the later writers of Is. 606 and Hab. 
37, where they are simply poetic representatives of distant 
peoples. In 1 K. 1118 the text is doubtful ([Then., cp Benzinger). 
As for Amalek, if credence can be placed in 1 Ch. 442 /. the last 
remnant of it was destroyed in the time of Hezekiah. In Ps. 
837 [8] the mention of it is in a poetic figure, either to designate 
present foes by the title of an ancient foe, or to describe the 
character of the present ones (cp Baethgen). 
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Ezra 6 2. Persia appears first in Ezek. 27 to 38 s (see 
however, Paras), and then abundantly in Ezra. 

Persia is not explicitly connected with Cyrus before the time 
of the Chronicler (when it is superabundantly joined with his 
name ; 2O1. 3622/C Ezra 1 xf. 8 87 435). The contemporary 
mention of him in Is. 44 28 45 1 does not, it is true, reveal any 
knowledge of Anzan, or Susiana, as his early dominion ; but 
neither does it displace such knowledge by the inexact substitu¬ 
tion of Persia, which afterwards grew so familiar. 

P’s list as preserved does not mention Babylon. It 
was needless. Familiarity with Babylonia is of course 
a marked feature of the exilic and post-exilic literature. 

Besides the frequent mention of the Chaldmans from 
the time of their appearance before Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 2225 21 49 etc.) we have frequent 
mention of the land of the Chaldccans. 


Specific mention, in Jer. 24 s 25 i 2 (om. 45 , Hi., Gie., etc.), also 
50 1 8 25 45 51 4 54 Ezek. 13 12 13 ; reference, in Jer. 50 10 51 24 35 
Ezek. 1124 I629 23 i 5 ^C Dan. 9 1 (in Is. 23 13 the text is corrupt). 

For the Hebrews the land of Chaldaea is the land of 
which Babylon was the chief city. Of an earlier 
Chaldaean home in S. Babylonia they show no know¬ 
ledge. 1 It was only after Babylon became the Chal¬ 
daean capital that the Chaldaeans attained importance 
for Israel (Judah ; cp Merodach-baladan, 2 K. 20 ). 

Chaldaea is identified with Babylon in Ezek. 1213 2316, cp 
Jer. 50 1 ; see also Jer. 21 4 etc. In Ezek. 23 15 we have ex¬ 
plicitly ‘sons of Babylon, whose home-(lit. kindred-)land is 
Chaldaea. * The mention of both Chaldaca(ns) and Babylon is by 
far most frequent in Jeremiah (Chaldaea 46 times ; Babylon 169 ; 
the land of Chaldaea, especially Jer. 50 yi) ; the expression * land 
of Babel ’ (Babylon) is peculiar to Jer. 5028 51 29 ; 4 the kingdom 
of the Kasdim r in Dan. 9 1 is the kingdom of Darius. 

There is a reference to Southern Babylonia in the 
(land) Merathaim (rather Merathim) of Jer. 5O21, if 
this is equivalent to the Ass. (mat) marrati , ' sea-land ’ 
— i.e ., land on the shore of the Persian Gulf (so Del., 
Schr.). In what part of Babylonia Pekod (Jer. 50 21 
Ezek. 2323) is to be sought is unknown ; the cuneiform 
Pukudu does not help us. The general situation of 
Shoa and Koa seems to have been determined (E. of 
lower Tigris). 

1. The absorption of Assyria into the Babylonian 
Empire has not prevented P and his contemporaries 

20. P's Northern fro ™ maintai, ‘ ing an acquaintance 

q , With more northern countries. Eastern 

™ Armenia (Ararat, i) had been in¬ 
troduced to the Hebrews through the account of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s murder (2 K. 1937), was known—perhaps 
in a wider sense—to the author of Jer. 51 27 before the 
Persian conquest of Babylon, and was incorporated 
into P’s version of the flood (Gen. 84). It has been 
observed [§ 4], and it is not a little surprising, that 
neither here nor anywhere do we find biblical mention 
of the Armenian lakes, Van and Urumiyeh. If Arpach- 
shad (Gen. IO22 24 ; see Arphaxad) contains the name 
of Arrapachitis, then P’s knowledge actually penetrated 
into the region between these lakes, and yet he docs not 
name them. Minni and Ashkenaz are also 

in Armenia, and Riphath and Togarmah at least in 


Western Armenia, whilst P knows Gomer [1] (the Gimir- 
rai of the Assyrian inscriptions appear in Cappadocia 
from the time of Esarhaddon) ; see Gen. 10 2/. It is 
plain therefore that, when P’s list was made out, the 
Taurus and the Amanus, although still unmentioned 
(see above, § 6), have ceased to be an absolute barrier. 

The fifth son of Japhet is Tubal, the Assyrian Tabali, and the 
sixth Meshech, the Assyrian Muski (Gen. 162=1 Ch. 1 5), almost 
always named together; only in Is. 6619 does Tubal appear 
without Meshech (as a distant nation ; but 45 reads Mo<rox for 
Heb. 'DD’D, see Du., Che. SBOT, Marti), and in Ps. I2O5 
Meshech without Tubal f |j or opp. Kedar). Since Bochart they 
have been identified with the Moschi (juxrxoi ) and Tibarem. 
Schrader (/CBG, l.c.) shows that as late as Esarhaddon the Tabali 
bordered on Cilicia, and that the MuSki were just NE. from 
them. They push up from the south like a wedge, between 
Cappadocia and Armenia. Since they appear in the second row 


1 Except such as is indicated by the name Ur Kasdim, which 

J has used, and which P repeats (Gen. 11 31 15 7, cp Neh. 67). It 
is not certain, however, that P had a definite idea of the site of 

Ur. Still less does it appear that he associated the Chaldaeans 
specifically with S. Babylonia. 
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of P’s northern peoples, it is now clear that P knew them before 
they were driven farther N. See Tubal. 

Tiras (Gen. 102 =i Ch. 1 5) is the seventh son of Japhet; not 
identified with certainty; on a possible connection with the 
ancient Tyrseni, see Tiras. 

On the difficult name ‘ Magog’ (Gen. IO2) see Gog. We can 
only infer that P set ‘ Magog ’ in the N. The traditional identi¬ 
fication of him with the Scythians (Jos. Ter.), though without 
definite evidence, is plausible. The Scythians came down, as 
fierce northern raiders, late in the seventh century (Zeph. Jer.), 
and little would be known with precision about a region so dis¬ 
tant as that from which they came. 

2. Before passing entirely away from the N. and E. 
we must notice P’s account of the Arainreans. 


Gen. 10 23 gives four sons of Aram who in 1 Ch. 
117 b appear as sons of Shem. Gether is unidentified. 

For Uz, the connection with Nahor (Gen. 2221) would 
lead us to look beyond the Euphrates, and the relation 
to Aram (Gen. 10 23) would make no difficulty. 

The exegetical details of Job will be treated elsewhere. There 
is no objection to locating Uz somewhere 011 the N. side of 
the Arabian desert, where indeed Ptolemy (v. 19 2) speaks of a 
people called the Aio-irai who lived W. of the Euphrates. We 
also find Uz connected with Edom (Gen.3628 P, and Lam. 4 21 
[om. 0 ]). So, too, 0 ’s addition to the book of Job refers to 
him as ‘dwelling in the Ausitid land on the borders of Idumaea 
and Arabia.’ 1 

On Jer. 25 20 see Uz. Del. ( Par . 259) claims to have found 
the name Uz, under the form /mat Ussa,'on an inscription of 
Shalmaneser II. (Obelisk, L 154); if correct, Uz must have been 
near the Orontes, but Winck. (KB 1 146) reads Kun(?)-uzza as 
a man’s name. Del. (ZKF %%]/•) thinks of the extreme N. of 
the Syrian desert, in the region of Palmyra ; 2 but Lam. 421 
opposes this. All these data cannot be made to refer to one 
single region ; but Robertson Smith’s suggestion that Uz denotes 
all the scattered tribes — or rather the various tribes who 
worshipped the same god, *Aucl (py), 3 a god well known to 
heathen Arabia—is not favoured by the connection of py with 
Aram, or with a home E. of the Euphrates, although this is not 
conclusive. 

Mash [q.v.], which occurs only here, is connected by Di. 
(after Ges. T/ies.) with Mons Mas(ius), now Tur 'Abdin, north¬ 
ward from Nisibis—the mountain range separating Armenia 
from Mesopotamia (Strabo xi. 142 ; Ptol. v. 18 2), which may well 
have been peopled by Aramaeans. Accepting this conjecture, we 
might proceed to identify Hfil, the remaining son of Shem, with 
the district Midi'a (from Ass. hulu, ‘sand’?), mentioned by 
ASur-nfisir-pal in connection with Mons Masius (Del. Par. 259). 
This, however, is uncertain. 

In the time of P light has been pouring over the W. 


also. It is possible, notwithstanding the present order 

. of the names, that Lud, fourth son of 
21. Ps Western shem (Gen 1022)> is to be identified 

Geography. w i t h Lydia, which Cyrus’s conquest 


had made familiar. Identification with the African Lud 
(Ludim, TM3) is out of the question; and to connect 
Lud with the Egyptian Rtnu (Ruten ) of Northern Syria 
(WMM As.uEur. 143 ff) is opposed by phonetic 
laws (Erman in COT , ad loc .). The connection of Lud 
with Shem is no insuperable obstacle to its identification 
with Lydia. See Lud. 

The next name (in geographical order) is quite 
certain. The fourth son of Japhet is Javan = the 
Ionian. In Dan. 821 11 2 IO20, and probably in Zech. 
913 (if the text is correct), the reference is to the 
Macedonian power. In Ezck. 27 13 Is. 6619 the original 
reference to Ionians is more prominent. See Javan. 

Four descendants are assigned to Javan (Gen. 10 4). 
Of these, Tarshish and Kittim, as we have seen, early 
became familiar to the Hebrews ; Elishah [ q.v . ], which 


occurs elsewhere only in the phrase k «k, ‘ coast-lands of 
Elishah ’ (Ezek. 27 7), may perhaps be Carthage ; on the 
fourth descendant see Dodanim. The intervening 
spaces offer room for the unnamed islands and coast- 
lands (c'Un Gen. IO5) so abundantly referred to in 


the later literature. 


1 €Vfj.evyfj koltoikojv Tfl AvoIejiTifii errl Tots optot? r^s’ISov/iatas 
xal’Apa/Sias. Cp also Job 322 , where 0 adds after 1 Elihu . . 
of the kindred of Ram ’ . . . rrjs av<reiTi 8 os X“P a? ‘ 

2 So Jos. (Ant. i. 64) says that Uz (ov<njs) was the founder of 
Trachonitis and Damascus (cp Jer. Qucest. Gen. IO23); but 
whence had he the tradition? 

3 See WRS Kinship , 26 r; RSP) 43; We. Heid.V) 146; and 
on the other side Nold. ZDMG 40 183. Notice too that 0 ’s 
adjectival form au<r[e]iTis points also to a pronunciation ’Aus = 
*Aud, there being no distinction in Heb. between the two Arabic 
consonants s and d. 


The term 'R (D”N) is only here in P ; but it is characteristic 
of the late literature, and has a consistent, although general, 
geographical use. The singular 'KH appears in Is. 206 used of 
the Palestinian coast (including Judah) and so in 232 6 of the 
Phoenician coast, and in Jer. 474 °f the coastland of Caphtor 
(q.v., §1); in Jer. 2522 we read of ‘the kings of the coastland 
which is beyond the sea ’ (with kings of Tyre and Sidon). In the 
wider application, however, it is elsewhere pi., and is sometimes 
more, sometimes less, defined. It always, as far as can be 
determined, refers to coasts of the Mediterranean. It is other¬ 
wise quite indefinite (of coast-lands, whether of islands or con¬ 
tinents, often with idea of distance) Jer. 31 10 Ezek. 2615 18 bis 
27 3 15 35 396 Is. 41 1 5 424 10 12 49 1 51 5 59 18 60 9 6619 Ps. 72 10 
97 1 Dan. 11 18; fully DM Is. 11 1 r 24 15 Esth. 10 1; D;i:n 
occurs Zeph. 2 rr as in Gen. 10 5; less often the pi. is used of 
particular coasts : of Kittim Jer. 2 10 Ezek. 276 , and of Elishah 
Ezek. 27 ^; once it means ‘islands,’ Is. 40 15, and once (if the 
text is right; see SPOT, ‘ Isa.' Heb. 201) ‘habitable ground,’ 
Is. 42 15. The earliest indefinite use of the pi. is Jer. 31 10 Zeph. 
2 11; all the others are in Is. (second and third) Ezek. Esth. Dan. 
and late Psalms, unless Is. 11 11 be an exception, which, however, 
in view of the usage, is most unlikely. See further, Isle. 

In v. 6 P goes on to the sons of Ham. These are 
Kush, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. The first two are 
tj, <3 unquestionably African. Kush here is 
22 ’ r\J? bona probably the same as in Is. 18 1 etc. 

01 Ham. ( a iQ L0ir i a ) — i k g, , the country S. of Egypt 
(see Ethiopia). Misraim (see Mizraim) has no doubt 
substantially the same meaning as in J (§ 15) ; Phut 
occurs as early as Nahum (39). 

Also in Jer. (469, with Ku§ and Ludim; read perhaps 
Lubim), Ezek. ( 30 s with Ku§ and Lud, probably also Lub ; 
see Co. ; in both these last as part of the Egyptian army ; 27 10 
with Paras [see, however, Paras] and Lud, as in the Tyrian 
army; 385 with Paras [see, however. Paras] and KoS as be¬ 
longing to the hordes of Gog), and in Is. 66 19 (Tarshish, Pul 
[rd. Piit, BQmg.], Lud, Tubal, Javan). In Jer. 469 and 

Ezek .27 10 3S5 0 reads Atfives; see Jos.; in Nah.39 ttjs </>vyr}9 
xac Aij 3 ves represents D'Zl?7] £'S. 

On the whole 0 points to identification with the 
Libyans, or a part of them adjoining Egypt on the W. 

For another view see Put. WMM As. u. Eur. 11 iff. argues 
strongly on phonetic grounds for Punt (on the African shore of 
the Red Sea) ; but he minimizes and explains away the evidence 
of 0 . He also adduces the order of names in an inscription of 
Darius (v. Spiegel, APK 54 /. 30); Putiya,Kusiya , Mafiya 
—i.e. y Punt , on the Red Sea coast (beginning from the E.), 
Kus , inland, etc.; but as Yauna=Javan precedes, the order 
from E. to W. is by no means certain. 1 he whole matter is 
doubtless involved and difficult. 

P’s list of the sons of Misraim has not been preserved ; 
knowledge of Egypt, however, although perhaps not 
covering greater distances than in the eighth century, 
was certainly more intimate, from Tahpanhes on the 
frontier (Jer. ff. etc., Ezek. 30 i 8 ) to Thebes , far up 
the Nile {No; Nah. 38 Ezek. 30 i 4 j^ I see these w. 
also for other Egyptian cities). Ezekiel ( 29 10) takes us 
as far S. as Aswan (‘from Migdol to Syene’ [read 
Sewdn = Aswan]), to say nothing of Cush (see § 23). 

If we reserve Kush, the only non-African son of Ham, 
according to P’s list (as far as preserved to us), is 
Canaan. This represents the pre-Israelitish population 
of the land which bears the same name (see Canaan). 
Passing over Seba and Havilah {q.v.), we pause 
, at the difficult tribal name Sabtah (Gen. 

23, /V s Sons io 7 , where 21 codd. have Rmb||i Ch. 

of Cush. 1 J 

Tuch and Knobel propose aappada or Sabota (seereff. in Di.), 
an ancient Arabian commercial city, Sab. nw (hut tr = D?). 
whilst Glaser (Skizze, 2252/) thinks of <ra</> 0 a (Ptol. vi. 7 30), 
near the (W.) shore of the Persian Gulf. 

Sabteca (Gen. 10 7) is unknown. See Sabteca. 

We have left Rama(h) (Gen. IO7 K£jn 1 Ch. I9), with 
his two sons. Of these sons, Sheba has been con¬ 
sidered already (§§ 3, 17). For the other see Dedan. 

The descendants of Rama(h) being Arabian, it is not 
surprising that the same is true of Ra'mah. 

The name occurs elsewhere only Jn Ezek. 27 22 among the 
traders of Tyre (with Sheba). The g in 0 ’s forms (see R a am ah) 
agrees with Sab. noy-i* It is plausible to connect with the 
pafifjLaviTat (Strabo, xvi. 424), between the fitvaloi and the 
XarpafiuTIron, for Sab. nsjn is near Me'In (j^o; SW. Arabia). 
See further Raamah. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice th *) 
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increase in other exilic and post-exilic writers of names 
of tribes living in the N. Arabian and Syrian desert. 
ISHMAEL (q.v.) is known to J, who specifies the limits 
of the Ishmaelite rovings (Gen. 25 18) ; but he is better 
known to P. It is partly that the desert tribes en¬ 
croached on former Israelitish territory, and so became 
known, partly that the tribes dwelling nearer Babylonia 
became acquaintances of the Hebrews by way of 
Babylon, and partly that the movements of peoples and 
individuals were becoming, from various causes, more 
frequent and extended, and general information more 
widely diffused. The population of the desert between 
Palestine and Babylonia became more definitely known 
to the Hebrews as the Jewish community was preparing 
to take on its later form. Of precise geographical yield 
there is here, however, very little. The list of Ishmael’s 
twelve sons (Gen. 25 13 ff. [P] = 1 Ch. 1 29 ff.) well 
illustrates the facts (see especially Di. and reff.). 

Such names as Kedar (Jer. 2 10 Ezek. 27 21 Is. 21 16 /. 
etc.) and Nebaioth (Is. 60 7 etc.; see on these, Ishmael, 
§§ 2, 4) now begin to appear, and the prophets have 
already begun to use the name Arabian with a definite 
significance (Jer. 2524 Ezek. 272i, see Arabia, § 1). 

At the end of Gen. 10 7 the list of P is interrupted by that of 
J. In v. 20 P reappears in a closing formula (as it does also in 
v. 31 /.). v. 22 f. deal with the sons of Shem (see above). With 
v. 23 P’s list ends abruptly. 

It remains only to consider a few later notices. The 
trading habits of the Jews, developed in and after 

24 . The distant “? e exile not only resulted in the 
„ , . ,, planting of Jewish colonies at various 

East in the r • , ,, , 

Graak Period forei g n centres, such as Alexandria, 

* which naturally became sources of 
geographical knowledge, but also doubtless led them 
in the track of the conquering Macedonians (cp Dis¬ 
persion, § 11 /.). We are therefore not surprised to 
find, in a late book, a mention of India (Esth. 1 1 89), 
which marks one of the youngest geographical notes of 
the OT and the farthest eastern point reached by 
biblical geography. If the land of Sinim in Is. 49 12 
were China, the limit would be much farther eastward ; 
but this interpretation can no longer be maintained (see 
Sinim). It will be observed that even Strabo knows 
nothing to the E. of India. 

It is noteworthy that down to the time of this late 
reference, even after the long Hebrew contact with 
Babylonia and the adjacent countries to the E., there 
is no sign of acquaintance with the remoter Orient ; nor 
is there even yet any clear token of familiarity with over¬ 
land trade-routes to countries as distant as India. This 
is quite in keeping with the silence of our Assyrian and 
Babylonian sources on the same subjects, and points to 
the conclusion that such trade-routes were opened much 
later, or were much more insignificant, and perhaps 
shorter, than some have been inclined to suppose. 

The geography of the Apocryphal books shows the 
transition from the older Hebrew geography to that of 
_ . , the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 

J 5 . Apocrypna. We find much of the older geography 

continued and enlarged. Babylon is the familiar scene 
in Baruch, the Song of the Three Children, Susannah, 
Bel and the Dragon, as Media (Ecbatana, Rages) is in 
Tobit. The river Hydaspes [q.v.] appears as a 
novelty in Judith 1 6 and the city of Persepolis in 2 Macc. 
92. Idumaea, 1 Macc. 42961 631 etc., is named often, 
Egypt occasionally {e.g ., 1 Macc. 11 113). In the 
distance are the Scythians (2 Macc. 447), as an‘example 
of a barbarous people. Arabia in a wide sense is 
frequent (e.g., 1 Macc. 11 16). The names of Syria 
(e.g ., 1 Macc. 11 2 60), Coelesyria (e.g., 1 Macc. 
IO69, 2 Macc. 3 s), and Ptolemais (1 Macc. 51522 etc.) 
now appear; also the harbour of Tripolis (5ia too 
Kara TphroXiv \l/jl£pos ; 2 Macc. 14 1), Antioch (1 Macc. 
43s, etc.), and Daphne near it (2 Macc. 433). 

As we move farther W. there is still more novelty. 
In the sea we have of course Cyprus (2 Macc. 10 13 122) 
and the Cyprians (429), and Crete (e.g., 1 Macc. IO67) ; 
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on land we have Cilicia (e.g., 1 Macc. 1114 Judith 1 7 12) 
and Tarsus (2 Macc. 430); Asia as a kingdom (1 Macc. 
8 6 11 13 etc.) ; the Galatians (82; RV * Gauls '). Cross¬ 
ing the y£gean we have 1 Alexander the Macedonian ' 
(1 Macc. 1 1), and besides [17] yrj x^rid/x (cp rbv irepaba 
Kiriiiov pa<ri\ta 85), in the same verse (and elsewhere) 
rrjv eW&da ; the Spartans (airapTLarai) appear, especi¬ 
ally in 1 Macc. 122 5/. 20 f We encounter an 'old 
man of Athens ’ in 2 Macc. 61 ; but this is doubtful (see 
Geron). Especially noteworthy is 1 Macc. 15 23, which 
contains a list of countries, including Sampsames, Samos, 
Rhodes, Gortyna, Cnidus, Cyrene, to which letters were 
sent from Rome ( v. 15). The new power of Rome 
(1 Macc. 1 10 etc.) is often mentioned, and, farthest W. 
of all, the land of Spain (1 Macc. 83). 

The meagreness of reference in these books to territory 
E. of Media and Persia indicates in part a lack of geo¬ 
graphical interest and in part the ignorance of the 
authors. The Book of Tobit, whose scene is laid in 
Media, shows little trace of real acquaintance even with 
that country. The mention of India in the additional 
chapters of Esther ( 13 1 16 1) is a mere repetition of that 
in the Hebrew Esther, and that of 1 Macc. 88 is an 
obvious textual error. f. b. 

A survey of NT geography would take us into regions 
that have hitherto hardly come within view ; but such a 
26 NT surve y ls not ne cessary for the purposes of this 
article (see above, introduction). A large 
part of it would almost resolve itself into a study of the 
missionary journeys of Paul (see Paul, Galatia). It 
is enough to refer to the wide range of his journeys in 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Greek islands and lastly 
his journey from Jerusalem to Rome, journeys that are 
familiar from deservedly popular works, the latest of 
which is Ramsay’s Si. Paul the Traveller (a valuable 
contribution). 

We might almost say that to study the NT geography 
is to study the geography of the Roman province of 
Asia. In fact not only the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of Paul but also the Apocalypse of John 
(chaps. 1-3) send us mentally on a tour of investigation 
in Asia. It must not be forgotten, however, that whilst 
Rome could be introduced into the OT only by the 
Rabbinic device of taking * Edom ’ as a symbol for 
‘ Rome’ (cp Edom, § 10), ‘ Rome’ itself stands written 
plainly again and again in the second part of the NT. 
Once the great missionary looks even beyond Rome— 
not merely to Tarshish, but to Spain (Rom. 15 24 28). 
Thus the realised and unrealised travelling purposes 
of Paul embrace a large section of the Roman 
empire. Against his will he even visited the island of 
Malta, w r here Punic was spoken. The soil of Africa he 
never touched, though in a remarkable catalogue of 
countries of the Jewish Dispersion (Acts 2 9 f .) the 
‘ parts of Libya about Cyrene' are mentioned, and one 
would almost have expected to read in the sequel that 
Africa as well as Asia had been visited by Christian 
missionaries. 

The passage, which, as Blass remarks, is in the style of 
prophecy, runs thus, — ‘ Parthians and Medes and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judaea (?)and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, 
both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we do hear 
them speaking in our tongues the mighty works of God.’ 
‘Judaea,’ however, is plainly a scribe’s error. Jerome would 
read ‘Syria’; Tertulhan ‘Armenia’; elsewhere (see India) 
‘ Ionia' is proposed. _ There is special interest in the mention of 
the Jews from Parthia (see Parthians). 

F. B. (§§ I-25). 

GEON (["HOON [BNA]), Ecclus. 24 27 AV, RV Gihon, 
3 (tv-Y 

GEPHYRUN (recJ>YPOYN [A] om. V, Syr.), appa¬ 
rently the name of a city, called also Caspin (see 
Casphor), which was taken by Judas (2 Macc. 
12 13 RV); but the relation between the two names is 
obscure. The former name might plausibly be identified 
with the Gephyrus of Polybius (see Epiiron i, 2), if the 
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•distance between the proposed sites of Caspin and Ephron 
were not too great to permit this. 

Very possibly <B is corrupt (so RVntg.). Some read vro\iv 
ye<f>vpa 19 (so cod. 55 ; cp Vg. Jin navi pontibus\ or yefyvpatv 
(Grot. Zo.), where ye<f>. might have the sense of ‘dams’ or 
* mounds.' AV translates, 4 to make a bridge' ( ye<f>vpovv ). 

GERA (X* 12 , a compound of ? § 68 ; cp Phoen. 
fcOJ ; fHpdk [BAL]), a prominent Benjamite division to 
which belonged Ehud (Judg. 3 15), and Shimei, i (2 S. 
I65 19 16 [17], 1 K. 28 ). This and the name Becher 
[q.v.] are the only Benjamite divisions mentioned in 
the historical books. 

Gera is mentioned in late genealogical lists in Gen. 4621 
(<gADL adds that he was the father of Ard) and 1 Ch. 835 
(yepa [B v. 5]) etc. (on the complications see H. W. Hogg, JQR 
II102-114 [’98], and cp Benjamin, § 9 ii. J 3 ). It is omitted in 
Nu. 2638-40. Marq. ( Fund ,. 22) discovers the gentilic in 

•2S. 23 (MT 1 Bani the Gadite,’ nan); but see Hagri. 

GERAH (iTJJ, prop, ‘grain,' Ass. giru, see Muss- 
Arnolt; ojSoAos [BAFL], obolus [Vg.], via a , zuzd [Pesh.]), 
Ex. 30 13 Lev. 27 25 Nu. 347 18 16 Ez. 45 i2f. See Weights and 
Measures. 

GERAR rep&p<\ [ADEL]), a place (and a 

district ?) in the extreme SW. of Palestine or, perhaps 
more strictly (unless a second place of the same name 
be meant), in N. Arabia—mentioned by J in Gen. 
10 19 26 16 17 2026, by E (?) in Gen. 20 1 f. (in v. 2 
yayapapcou [E]), and by the Chronicler in 2 Ch. 14 13 
([12]/. ye 8 wp [BA]). 

Since the time of Rowlands, it has been generally 
identified with the ruins called Umm el-Jerar, about 5 
m. S. of Gaza, in a deep and broad torrent-bed called 
Jurf el-Jerdr (the upper part of the Wady Ghazza ). 
This identification suits 2 Ch. l.c ., where, after defeat¬ 
ing Zerah near Mareshah {Merash, near Beit Jibrin), 
Asa pursues his foes as far as Gerar ; also Gen. 10 19, 
where 4 towards Gerar ’ is given as an alternative 
geographical point to ‘unto Gaza’ (even if the latter 
should be a gloss, it is probably correct), and 261, 
where Abimelech, who resides in Gerar, is called 1 king 
of the Philistines’ (Philistia cannot have reached much 
farther S. than the 4 strong' city of Gaza). It is incon¬ 
sistent, however, with Gen. 2621 /., where Sitnah and 
Rkiioboth (q.v.) are localised in the valley of Gerar, 
and with Gen. 20 1 where 4 and he sojourned in Gerar ’ 
is an alternative geographical statement to 4 and dwelt 
between Kadesh (i.) and Shur ' (qq. v. ). The passages 
just mentioned absolutely require a more southerly 
situation for Gerar than that proposed by Rowlands 
and adopted by Robinson, Socin (Baed.P) 143), and 
Miihlau (Riehm’s HWBP)). For these passages at any 
rate the site fixed upon by Trumbull {Kadesh Barnea , 
63/. 255) and Guthe {ZDPV 8215) seems indispensable. 
SW. of 'A in Kadis is the Wady Jerur, a lateral valley 
of the W. esh-Skeraif, which issues into the W. el- 
’* A risk ; the name, as Robinson who describes it re¬ 
marks, nearly corresponds to the Gerar of the OT. 

In short, it is probable that there were two Gerars, 
and that J, who was equally unaware of this and of the 
true situation of Rehoboth and the other wells, con¬ 
founded them, and consequently made Abimelech a 
4 king of the Philistines,’ which the lord of Rehoboth 
and Sitnah cannot have been. 

This view of the locality intended in the original form of the 
tradition, of which we have J’s recast in Gen. 26 , is confirmed 
by the version of the same folk-story given by J in his life 
of Abraham (Gen. 1210-20), where the scene of the story is 
laid in Mizraim. That J understood the Mizraim of this 
tradition to be the land of Egypt, is obvious. There is indeed 
no special Egyptian colouring, but the mention of Pharaoh 
is enough to prove this reference. Elsewhere, however, it 
has been shown (see Mizraim, § 2 b) that some of the early 
traditions may have been misunderstood by J, through his 
ignorance of the early application of the term Mizraim (or 
Missor) to a region bordering on Edom, and adjoining the 
4 Wady of Mizraim,’ in N. Arabia (see Egypt, Brook of). 
This region probably included the territory between Kadesh 
and Shur, and also the wells Rehoboth and Sitnah. Winckler 
(AF 1 32) suggests that Tun in, 4 And he sojourned in Gerar,' 
in Gen. 201 may be an editorial addition, designed to harmonise 
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the following narrative (E) with that in Gen. 26 (J). This is 
very probably correct; otherwise we must insert 4 also,’ and 
attach the words in question to v. 2 (so Strack), a most un¬ 
desirable expedient. The modern name Jerdr means ‘pots’; 
but this is no guide to the sense of the Hebrew Gerar (cp the 
modern name of Beer-sheba). 

Of the two Gerars only the first is known to 
tradition. It is, however, not the K-ru-ru of the 
famous list of Thotmes III., which was hardly near 
Gaza (WMM As. u. Eur. 159). Josephus apparently 
knows of Gerara as a Palestinian city {Ant. i. 12 1). 
Eusebius mentions it as 25 R. m. S. of Eleutheropolis, 
and as capital of Geraritica (05 24 0 28; cp 299 74 
77 80). It seems to be mentioned in the Talmud 
(Neub. Glog. 65). Sozomen {Hist. 632) says that there 
was there a large monastery. Cp Gerrhenians. 

t. K. c. 

GERASENES, THE COUNTRY OF THE. In the 

original tradition of the casting out of the legion of 
demons it was, most probably, stated that Jesus was met 
by a demoniac, or by two demoniacs, in the 4 country 
of the Gerasenes.’ The story occurs in three forms, 
and according to both AV and RV, the three evangelists 
differ as to the scene. In Mt. 8 28 AV gives 4 Gergesenes,' 
RV ‘Gadarenes’; in Mk. 5 i and Lk. 826 AV gives 
‘Gadarenes,’ RV ‘Gerasenes.’ It is not very easy to 
say in each case which is the best reading. 

In Mt., Ti., Treg., WH., and Weiss adopt yaSapijvwv; in 
Mk., Ti. and WH agree in preferring yepao-Tjiw; in Lk., 
WH adopts yepaoTjpuip, but Ti. yepyeoyvuiv (so S). 

4 Gergesenes ’ may, however, be confidently rejected. 
It has arisen out of ‘Gerasenes,’ and supplies an ex¬ 
ample of the tendency of the scribes to repeat the 
initial g in gad or gar at the beginning of the next 
syllable (see Girgashite). It was equally the habit of 
the scribes to substitute a well-known for an uncommon 
name. 4 Gerasenes ’ therefore is to be preferred to 
4 Gadarenes, ’ if we can only find a Gerasa which was on 
the E. coast of the Sea of Galilee ; to identify this Gerasa 
with Jeral (see Gilead, § 6) is out of the question. To 
start with, we have some reason to expect that there was 
such a place, because Origen {In Ev. Joann. 624) states 
that there was an 4 ancient city ’ called Gergesa near 
the Lake of Tiberias, and hard by it a precipice, with 
which the descent of the swine into the lake was 
traditionally connected. So also Eusebius {OS 248 14). 

Under 4 Gergesa, where the Lord healed the demoniacs,’ he 
says, teal vvv SeiWvrat eVl rou opouv K(hp.t\ napa Trjv Aip.1/171/ 
Ti/3epia8o5 els f\v kclI oi \otpot xarexpTjpvtcr^Tjcrat'’ xecTai xai 
avairepa). Further, in an earlier place (242 68), where yepyac ret 
is treated of, it is defined as e?rexeiva tou ’IopSayou 7rapax- 
eip,eVrj 7roAts ru TaAaaS rp/ eAajSe </)vAtj Mayao'cnl?. He adds 
that 4 it is said to be Gerasa, a notable town of Arabia. 
And some say that it is Gadara. And the Gospel makes 
mention of the Gerasenes '; and under Gesurim , 244 24, we 
read that 4 Gergasi is in Basanitis, from which the children 
of Israel were unable to expel the Geshurites ’ (cp 127 18 under 
4 Gesom ’). 

The probability is that Origen and Eusebius had 
really heard of a place on the Sea of Galilee called 
Gersa, and now that it has been shown that 4 on the 
left bank of the Wady Semak, and at the point where 
the hills end and the plain stretches out towards the 
lake,’ are ruins called Kersa, and that about a mile 
south of this the hills approach within forty feet of the 
lake, terminating in 4 a steep, even slope,’ we can 
hardly doubt that here is the lost Gerasa. 4 The site,’ 
says Sir C. W. Wilson, 1 4 is enclosed by a wall three 
feet thick. On the shore of the lake are a few ruined 
buildings, to which the same name is given by the 
Bedouin.' Thomson {LB 375), who first of all in¬ 
dicated these ruins, states (in harmony with Wilson) 
that though it was but a small place the walls can be 
traced all round, and there seem to have been consider¬ 
able suburbs. 

Thomson further states that there are ancient tombs 
in the high grounds about the ruins of Kersa (cp 

1 Recovery of Jerusalem , 368 (’71). Cp Schumacher, The 
Jaulan , 179. 
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Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan , 423). About 
Gadara on the Hieromax, caves are also abundant, and 
the territory of the city seems to have extended to the 
lake. Gadara { q . v .), however, is at least six miles 
from the lake, and though this is maintained by Keim, 
was certainly not intended in the original tradition. 
The possibility that Kersa is Gerasa is not taken into 
account by G. A. Smith [HG 458 /.), who identifies it 
with Gergesa, and considers ‘ Gergesenes ’ to be ' the 
reading supported by the documents.’ 

For a statement of the documentary evidence see \VH AJJ. 
11 ; from which we can hardly avoid the inference that 
raSapTjvwv is probably correct in Mt., repaenjiw in Mk. and 
Lk. The decision, however, is not historically of great moment; 
yepa<n is virtually supported by the MSS which present 
yepyecTTjvdiv, for the reason given above, and should be preferred. 
With the statements of Eusebius in OS, cp the parallel passages 
in Jerome (viz. 130 18 125 27). The most important variation is 
at the close of the latter passage, which reads ‘quidam atitem 
ipsam esse Gadaram sestimant, sed et evangelium meminit 
Gergesenorum.’ The authority of Eus. and Jer. for calling it 
Manassite appears to be merely the general statement in Josh. 
1329-31. 

GERGESITES (01 repyeCMOl [BKA]), Judith 5 16 
AV, RV Girgashites ( q . v . ). 


GERIZIM, MOUNT (DT)| [Sam. writes the two 
words as one, DTHJin] ; * mountain of the Girzites’ 

1 less P robabl y from Pti = "ia 

* * to cut in two ' ; the vocalization of a 
certainly primitive name has but slight authority; 
r<\p(e)lZ 6 lN [BAFL], but p&zipeiN [A in Dt. 11 29 
Judg. 97] and p<\piz[e]lN [VA] in 2 Macc. 523, EV 
Garizim), the mountain (now called Jebel et - Tor ) on 
the southern side of the valley or fissure in which 
Shechem lies, facing Ebal which is on the north. 
The height of Gerizim (properly Gerizzim) is 2849 ft. ; 
that of Ebal 228 ft. more. The former is composed 
almost entirely of nummulitic limestone ; in its rocky 
slopes are large caverns which were probably once 
quarries. The ascent at the present day cannot be 
called difficult, and the splendid view from the summit 
amply rewards the climb. One feels that if the union 
of N. and S. Israel could only have been accom¬ 
plished, the sacred mountains Gerizim and Ebal, with 
the beautiful city nestling between them, might have 
been thought by Israel’s leaders to have superior claims 
to Mt. Zion and Jerusalem. 

A remarkable description is given of the situation of 
Gerizim in a passage hitherto much misunderstood. 
Moses has set before the Israelites a blessing and a 
curse, and directs them, when they have been brought 
into the land of promise, to * put the blessing upon 
Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal, on 
the other side Jordan, beyond Jericho, towards the 


entrance into Shechem, in the land of the Canaanites, 
who dwell in the House of the Tower beside the sacred 
trees [tree ?] of Moreh ' (Dt. \\2gf.). 1 

The terrible state of corruption into which this passage early 
fell, led Eusebius (CAS*! 2 ), 243 89) to state that according to the 
Scripture Gerizim and Ebal were * near Golgol 
2. Dt. 11 29/! which is Galgala’ (roAywX, k al raAyaAa. 

Tav-njy etvai n\r)<Ttov r) ypa(f>r) 8 t 5 acneei to 
Yapi^eiv kcu tov r<xt/ 3 aA. opovs), and an acute proposal has been 
made to identify the 1 Gilgal ’ of the received text with the ruins 
called Julejil, SW. of the valley of Shechem (see Gilgal, § 5). 
This, however, does not suit the phrase ‘oyer against (^q) 
Gilgal,' and on grounds of principle it is undesirable to attempt 
identifications until the passage containing a place-name has 
been thoroughly scrutinised from the point of view of textual 
criticism. Julejil may represent an ancient Gilgal or cromlech ; 
but this does not show that it is referred to in Dt. 11 30. On 
the other hand, the text, as emended, gives a thoroughly accurate 
picture. 

The ‘ entrance into Shechem' is completely com- 


1 Cp Gen. 12 6. We read ntt^riD f° r nD.TK^n J irrv6l for 

nnx; for t^D^n; ruon rra for rmj/a ?ij> See 

Crit. Bib. All that can be done to make MT intelligible has 
been done, especially by Dillmann ; but few will call the result 
very satisfactory. C. Niebuhr ( Gesch . I328 ff.') has realized the 
doubtfulness of the text; but his suggestions that a highway 
through the land of the Canaanites is spoken of, that Shechem 
is deliberately omitted, and that ‘the Gilgal’ was a circumval- 
Jation of Gerizim are hardly felicitous. 


manded by these two grand mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim, as indeed the description in another striking 
passage (Josh. 8 33) also presupposes. ‘ Near the 
eastern end, the vale is not more than 60 rods wide’ 
(Thomson), and from the highest gardens in the \V. 
corner of Nablus we turn at once to the path which 
skirts the rocky slopes of Gerizim. At no great distance 
is a platform of rock, with a projecting triangular crag, 
about 10 ft. in diameter, from which, as from a pulpit, 
Jotham could easily have shouted his parable in the 
ears of the people below 1 (Judg. 97), ‘running away’ 
afterwards (cp EV’s naive rendering of cri v . 21) before 
Abinielech could take him. Nor is this, probably, the 
only portion of the story of Abimelech which refers to 
Gerizim. When that tyrant heard that all the people 
of the tower of Shechem were gathered together, we are 
told, he took his men to a mountain close by to get 
wood to set their refuge on fire. With axes he and his 
men cut down branches of trees and carried out his 
stern plan (Judg. 947-49). The mountain referred to can 
only be Ebal or Gerizim, and the corruption of Gerizim 
into Zalmon [ q . v ., i.] or Hermon (< 55 BAL ) is easy. 

Dean Stanley’s attempt to provide Gerizim with other 
historical associations (the meeting of Abram and Melchizedek 
and the sacrifice of Isaac) can hardly be called a success. The 
Samaritan traditions are of no historical value and have no 
sound biblical^ basis. One of them even represents Jacob as 
having had his great vision (Gen. 28 11/.) on the summit of 
Gerizim (on the ruins called LOze 2 [the Luza of 274 5 

135 13] see Rob.i?.tf). See Samaritans. 

There are still two biblical passages in one of which 
possibly or probably and in the other beyond any doubt 
nth Mt. Gerizim is referred to—viz., Is. 661 
references J n - 420 / Certainly if Is. 661-4 is post- 
' exilic (and it is difficult to maintain any 
longer an exilic date), we can hardly find any other 
concrete object for the passage than that first assigned 
by Duhm—viz., the intention of the Samaritans to 
build a temple to Yahw6 on Mt. Gerizim 3 (see Isaiah 
ii. § 21). Still, owing to the brevity of the passage 
we can scarcely claim more than high probability 
for this conjecture. 

The second passage is also somewhat enigmatical. 
A modern writer quoted by Wetstein 4 remarks on v . 22, 

‘ Christ and the woman were both agreed in the object 
of worship. The question she puts is only which is 
the true place for it. But how is that determined by 
the answer?’ The truth is that Jesus goes beyond the 
question of the Samaritan woman. He asserts (or is 
made to assert) that neither the Jerusalem nor the Gerizim 
temple is a fit place for spiritual worshippers, but also 
denies that the Samaritans as a body worship the Father 
(who requires spiritual worship) at all; and he looks 
forward to the time when the Samaritans shall give up 
the cultus on Mt. Gerizim without accepting (as the 
author of Is. 661-4 had doubtless wished) the cultus on 
Mt. Zion. 5 Thus Mt. Gerizim, which loomed above 
Jesus and the woman as they conversed by Jacob’s well 
(‘in this mountain,’ v . 20), gave occasion to Jesus, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, to enunciate the great 
principle of spiritual religion. We must not, however, 
allow ourselves to exaggerate the blame extended by 
Jesus to Mt. Gerizim. Partisans of the temple at 


1 Moore (Judges 246) ascribes this very plausible theory to 
Furrer (If^andcrungen, 2.147c); cp also Baed.( 3 )256. But as 
Thomson, LB [’60] (473) remarks, several lofty precipices 
literally overhang Nablus. Similarly Porter (Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop . 

‘ Gerizim ’). 

2 May we compare the name of the village Talluza, a liltle to 
the N. of Ebal, sometimes identified with Tirzah (< q . v ., 1)? _ 

3 KOnig, it is true, sees no necessity for any * concrete motive ’ 
such as Gressmann suggests (the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem). The writer of w. 1-4 wishes to emphasise his 
conviction that only a ‘house of prayer’ (cp 5 G7) was ‘an 
appropriate place of worship for Yanwe’ ( The Exiles' Book of 
Consolation , 201 f. [’99]). Is. 66 1-4 according to him is an exilic 
passage, but 66 5 Jf. ‘ were added after tue building of the 
temple.’ 

4 Beaulacre, ap. Wetstein (Bowyer, Critical Conjectures, 


143 [1782]). 
« Cp B. ’ 


Weiss, Evang. des Johannes, 193 (’86). 
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Jerusalem were, in his eyes, not less 1 sectarian ’ than 
partisans of the temple on Gerizim. See Samari¬ 
tans. 

The summit of this mountain testifies to a succession of 
faiths. The most prominent monument is not the most import¬ 
ant ; it consists of ruins of the castle built by 

4 . Ruins. Justinian in 533 a.d. to protect the Christian 
church erected in 475 a.d. (the foundations of 
which still remain). In the centre of the plateau, however, 
is something much more venerable — a smooth surface of rock 
which is the traditional site of the altar of the temple of the 
Samaritans, and therefore their ‘ Holy of Holies.’ The cup 
hollow in it resembles those in many Syrian dolmens, and may 
well have been used in priina;val times for libations. Conder 
(Syrian Stonelore , 16977) suspects that, though this rock may 
once have been enclosed, there was no proper temple. Josephus, 
however, had no interest in exaggerating, and his words are 
plain—‘a temple like that at Jerusalem 7 (Atit. xi. 8 2). The 
drafted blocks of the walls of Justinian’s castle may possibly 
belong to a still older structure (Baed.( 3 ) 256). In the founda¬ 
tions of the western wall there are some ten or twelve large 
stones beneath which tradition places the ‘twelve stones,’ 
brought up from the bed of the Jordan by the Israelites Gosh. 
420). The place where the lambs of the Samaritan passover 
are killed is a short way down the W. slope of the mountain, a 
little above the spot where the Samaritans pitch their tents 
seven days before the feast. For an account of the passover 
ceremony, see Samaritans. 

Gerizim rejoices in a copious spring of delicious water (the 
Ras el-Am), which may quench the thirst of the scanty band 
of Samaritans at passover time, but was naturally insufficient 
for the multitude gathered on the mountain and slaughtered by 
Cerealis in the time of Vespasian (see Jos. BJ iii. 7 32). 

T. K. C. 

GERON, an Athenian, introduced by RV m ff* into an 
account of measures taken by Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish religion (2 Macc. 61). The text has 
yepovra ’AO'rp'aiou [VA], which EV renders ' an old 
man of Athens. ’ The || passage, 1 Macc. 1 44, speaks 
of messengers sent by the king. The leader of these 
messengers would naturally be either a civil or a military 
official under Antiochus. 

Prohably adrjvdtov is a clerical error for avTio\la ; Vet. Lat. 
and Vg. have * Antiochenum,* which may of course be the con¬ 
jecture of a translator, but is none the worse because it is 
ancient. It is a further question whether yepovra is not ibself 
corrupt; RVmg., perhaps unintentionally, suggests this view. 
But Ewald’s rendering, ‘a senator of Antioch’ (Hist. 5298, 
n. 5), is very plausible. The name of the official was not 
necessary ; the Ar. vers., however, gives it as Kllkus (see Grimm, 
ad loc.). For a subtle but hardly necessary critical conjecture 
see Kosters, Th. T 12 496 ('78). T. K. C. 

GERRHENIANS, RV GERRENIANS, THE (e<oc 
TOON reNNHpcON [A], e. r. r€ppH NOON [V]), evidently 
a term for the southern limit of the Syrian dominion 
under Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc. 13 24). The town 
ofGerra (rayefipa, Strabo, xvi. 233 ; yefipov tipiov, Ptol. 
iv. 5 n) lay between Pelusium and Rhinocolura, but can 
hardly be intended here, since the coast as far N. as 
Rhinocolura was at this time Egyptian (cp Polyb. v. 8O3). 
The Syriac reads G-z-R. More probably, however, we 
should read 7 €papr\vuv, which agrees with the reading 
yepapypuv of one MS (cod. 55). * From Ptolemais 

unto the Gerarenes ’ (see Gerar) would represent the 
whole of Palestine in its widest extension from N. to S. 

Compare the expression in 1 Macc. 11 59 where Simon is made 
captain of the country ‘from the Ladder of Tyrus (about 100 
stadia N. of Ptolemais) unto the borders of Egypt.’ 

GERSHOM (Di^HJl, 1 cp in Sin. Inscriptions, 
and see Gershom, Gesham ; fHpCAM [BNAFL in 
Ex. and Ch.]; in Judg. r HpC0M [B], pepCOOM [A], 
fHpcooN [L]). 

1. The first-born of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 222 
I83), from whom Jonathan (2), the priest of the sanctu¬ 
ary at Dan (Judg. 18 30), claimed descent. 2 We also 
find a Levitical name Shebuel b. Gershom in 1 Ch. 
23 i 5 /. 2624. The popular etymology, oi? *ij, ‘a so¬ 
journer there’ (Ex. ll.cc. ), is followed by <3 (yqpcrap) and 

1 For the orthography of qbHJ (=jen:i) see Frensdorff, 
Massoret. Worterb. i-yj ; the two names are essentially identical; 
cp Onam and Onan, Hemam and Heman. 

2 Bennett (Exp. 8 b [’98] 78) points out a possible reference to 

Gershom in Judg. 17 7 NMb as though, ‘and he (was) 

Gershom.’ 


GESHUR 

Jos. Ant . ii. 13 1 (yrjpoos). See Moses, and on Ex. 425, 
cp Circumcision, § 2. 

2. The head of the b’ne Phineh as (3), a family in Ezra’s caravan 
(see Ezra 1 § 2, 2 § 15 [1] d), Ezra 82 (yr)pcr<op. [BA], - trap. [L]) 
= 1 Esd. 829 GERSON (rapocrorop-o^ [B], yrjpatov [A], -&ap. [L]). 

GERSHON for which in Ch. regularly 

and DliSHJ with the exception of 1 Ch. 61 [627], 
reAccON [A], 23 6 pHpccoN [A] ; peAcooN [BAFL]), 
b. Levi, is mentioned only in P and Ch. He is 
the first-born of Levi in Gen. 46 n (yrjpacov [AD]), 
Ex. 616 (yrjpaojv [AF]) 1 Ch. 61, and makes up with 
KShath and Merari the three chief subdivisions of the 
Levites. Although the first-born, he is overshadowed 
by the Kehathites (to whom Aaron belonged). His 
sons Libni and Shimei (Ex. 617 Nu. 31821 1 Ch.617 [2] 
237) were known, according to the Chronicler’s con¬ 
ception, already in David’s time (1 Ch. 23 7-11). 

The sons of Gershon or the Gershonites (’ichun; 
6 yed<j<j}v[e]i [BAFL], 6 77 ]p<TU)v[€]i [BA]) are num¬ 
bered at 7500 in the wilderness (Nu. 322)—which 
has an artificial look when we recollect that the whole 
number of the Levites is enumerated at about three 
times that number, viz. 23,000 (Nu. 2662). P de¬ 
scribes moreover their special work at the tabernacle 
and also the position taken up by them on their journey- 
ings (lb. 325 424 77). Far more important, however, is 
the notice of the cities apportioned to them (Josh. 
21 27 33 77 ]p<T0)v [AL] ; 1 Ch. 662 [47] 71-76 [56-61] yyjpcrojv 
[A]); these all lay to the N., in Manasseh beyond Jordan, 
Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali, and if we take this 
in connection with the notice of Jonathan b. Gershom b. 
Moses in Judg. 18 30 it would appear that the priests 
of Da-n formed a group which traced its origin back to 
Moses, and derived its name from his first-born. 1 In 
the post-exilic and priestly genealogies the place of 
Gershon b. Moses is taken by Gershon b. Levi; com¬ 
pare the similar case of Eliezer b. Moses and 
Eleazar b. Aaron. See Genealogies i., § 7. 

GERSON (pHpCOON [A]), 1 Esd. 829 = Ezra 82, 

Gershom, 2. 

GERUTH CKIMHAM (DTO 3 nrU), Jer. 41 17 Kr. 
See Chimham. 

GERZITES OhJil), 1 S. 278 Kt., AV m e- ; AV 
Gezrites. 

GESEM (peceM [BXA]), Judith 1 9, RV Goshen. 
GESHAM, or rather, as in RV, Geshan (|SJ” 3 , cp 
perhaps )^il), b. Jahdai, a Calebite (1 Ch. 247; 
CcorAp [B], pHpcooM [A], peicooN [L]). 

©A’ s yrjpa-uip. may be due to a misreading, or possibly enough 
points to an original (so Ki. SBOT, see Gershom). It 
is noteworthy that in both cases the Calebite name finds evident 
analogies in names of N. Arabian origin. 

GESHEM (D^i fHCAM [BNA], p C . [L], gosem ), 
called 4 the Arabian,’ an ally of Sanballat and Tobiah, 
and an opponent of Nehemiah (Neh. 219 61/. 6). In 
Neh, 66 the name takes the form Gashmu {xcvz, yocrep, 
[N c,a m & ], om. BN*A; Gosem) ; the correct form is prob¬ 
ably Gushamu, a well-known Arabian name (cp Cook, 
Aramaic Glossary , s.v. icco). 

For the ending -« which occurs frequently in Nabatean in¬ 
scriptions compare ij'Se [Kr.], Neh. 12 14 (RV Malluchi, RVmg. 
Melicu), Jethro, and perhaps Bocheru, and see N6ld. in Eut. 
Nab. Inscr. 73; ZDMG 4 A 715. See Arabia, § 3. s. A. C. 

GESHIJR (»^|). 1. A territory in NE. Palestine, 

adjoining the Israelite possessions, and reckoned as 
Aramaean (2 S. 158 ). According to 1 Ch. 223 (om. 
Pesh.), Geshur and other Aramaean peoples took the 
Havvoth-jair from the Israelites. It may often be 
dangerous to treat statements of this kind in 1 Ch. 1-9 

1 A portion of the Merarite branch of Levites actually bears 
the name of Mushi — i.e., the Mosaite. Observe that this 
Levitical name, in common with so many more, is remarkable for 
its S. Palestinian associations ; see Genealogies i., § 7 (v.). 
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as historical; but the statement here made is not in itself 
improbable ; it implies that Geshur was at any rate N. 
of the Havvoth-jair. Still less reason is there to doubt 
the correctness of the geography of Dt. 3 14 Josh. 12 s 
(late as these statements are), except indeed as to the 
localisation (in Dt. l.c.) of the Havvoth-jair in Bashan 
rather than in N. Gilead (see Havvoth-jair). 

In these passages the Geshurites and the Maacathites 
are mentioned together as bordering on the territory of 
Og king of Bashan, and therefore on that of Israel. 
Hence Guthe [ZDPV 12233), Wetzstein, and G. A. 
Smith incline to place Geshur and Maacah in the 
modern province of Jolan (Gaulanitis); Geshur would 
of course be S. of Maacah. 

Conder (Smith’s DBW) and von Riess (Bi&el'AtlasP), ’95), 
indeed, still prefer to identify it with the plain of Jedur, which 
is SE. of Hermon and NE. of en*Nukra. This view is not only 
linguistically hazardous, but also involves identifying en-Nukra 
with Bashan, and placing the Havvoth-jair outside the N. 
boundary of Gilead. Furrer (ZDPV 13 198) places Geshur still 
farther E. He identifies it with the Lejfi, that great lava 

? lateau which lies E. of en-Nukra and NE. of the Jebel 
Jauran, and corresponds approximately with Trachonitis ; but 
his reasons are very insufficient. 

It is a disputable point whether Ishbaal was really 
king ‘over Gilead and over the Geshurites’ (2 S. 29 
Pesh., Vg.). For two reasons: — First, because in 
Absalom’s time (2 S. 158 ) ‘Geshur in Aram' (?) was 
an independent state, and secondly, because though in 
Josh. 13 n (cp v. 13) Joshua is said to have assigned 
Geshur and Maacah to the two-and-a-half tribes beyond 
Jordan, we cannot safely accept this as correct in the 
face of the contrary statements in Dt. 3 14 Josh. 12 s. 
The truth probably is that ‘ in Aram' in 2 S. 158 and 
‘ Geshurites ’ in 2 S. 29 are incorrect readings. See 
Geshur, 2 ; Ashurites. 

In Josh. 125 ©b has yepyecrei, in Dt. 3 14 ©bafl [but B* 
yapTcuret, see Swete] yapya&m (cp Eus. in OS 244 24, who takes 
y<<Tovp€ifi to be the city of yepyaora in Bashan where the Israelites 
aid not destroy the Geshurites) ; ©af j n Josh. 12 5 yeaovpi, © L 
yecrovpe. Other forms are : in 2 S. 13 37 14 23 158 ye 5 <rovp[BA], 
y€tr<reip [L]; in 1 Ch. 223 yeScroup [B], y ea<rovp [A], yeaovp [L]; 
in Josh. 13 13 yeo-eipet [B], ye<roup[<:]i [AL]. In Josh. 12 5 Pesh. 
exceptionally has ‘Endor.’ 

2. ( ,_ ij^;n, ‘ the Geshurite.’) A district at the extreme 
limit of Palestine, S. of Philistia, Josh. 132 (AV 
Geshuri), 1 S. 278 (EV ‘the Geshurites’ ; so RV 
in Josh.). The former passage (late) introduces a 
description of the land in the SW. towards Egypt, which 
in Joshua’s old age still remained unconquered. A 
reference to the northern Geshur is therefore impossible. • 
In the latter passage the Hebrew text gives, as the 
names of peoples or districts attacked by David from 
Ziklag, ‘ the Geshurite, the Girzite or Gerizzite (see 
Girzites), and the Amalekite.’ < 15 , however, gives 
only two names ; one of the first two names in MT 
is doubtless a doublet. Wellhausen, Driver, and Budde 
give the preference to. the second name in the form sanc¬ 
tioned by the Kre, viz. nun. ‘the Gizrite,’— i.e., the 
Canaanites of Gezer (so RV m s-, see Judg. I29 ; 1 K. 
9 16). But Gezer lay too far N. It is better to read 
either ‘the Girzite’ or ‘the Geshurite,’ 1 and the latter 
is on the whole the more probable, for the Girzites 
probably belonged to northern or central Canaan. It 
was probably a chieftain of these southern Geshurites 
whose daughter Maacah became one of David’s wives 
and mother of Absalom. He is called Talmai, which 
is also the traditional name of a Hebronite giant 
(Judg. 1 10 ; see Hebron, § 1); David’s close connec¬ 
tion with S. Palestine is well known, and the list of the 
children born to him in Hebron in 2 S. 32-5 mentions 
the son of Abigail the Carmelite just before Absalom. 
Maacah is given as the name of a concubine of Caleb 
(1 Ch. 248). This theory accounts more fully than 
he rival view for Absalom’s flight recorded in 2 S. 
1337 (cp 1^23 158 ). In the southern Geshur, close to 
and yet outside of Judah, the pretender would have 

1 Kamph., however, retains both names (ZA IF 6 94). 
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every opportunity of preparing for his revolt. Ahithophel 
(Ahiphelet?) and Amasa, his chief supporters, belonged 
to S. Judah, and it was the tribe of Judah which was 
principally concerned in the rebellion (cp 2 S. 19 n [12] 
JZ)- 1 The only objection to this is that in 2 S. 158 
Absalom says to David, ‘Thy servant vowed a vow 
while I dwelt at Geshur in Aram.' This specification, 
however, would rather be expected in 2 S. 1 337. It is 
clear that ‘in Aram' is a gloss (for cito?), sug¬ 

gested by the vicinity of the northern Geshur to that of 
Maacah. 

The suggestion of Glaser ( AI/T 242) that in Josh. 13 2 1 S. 
27 8 we should read for nujun. (see Asshurim), should 

also be mentioned ; consistency would then oblige us to change 
Absalom’s ‘Geshur’ into ‘Ashur.’ 

©B in 1 S. l.c. gives only yetreipi = 'yijyj ; © AL gives both names 
(yeo-epei JA] or r ov yecrcroupalov [L] and t'ov ye£ptuov). After¬ 
wards, instead of ‘Shur,’ ©l gives ‘ Geshur ’ (y€<r<rovp). In 
Josh. 13 2 ©b yeveipci, ©al y«<rovp[«]i, Pesh. * Endor.' In 2 S. 
13 37 © adds els ryv p.a\aS [ B] (‘ to the land of Maacah ’), e. yrjv p., 
[A], «. y. [L]. T. K. C.-S. A. C. 

GETHER (“lfl 5 , perhaps = [i.e. Geshur, 

1 ]; Marq. ZATW 8155; 7a6 ep [AEL]), one of the 
‘ sons’ of Aram (Gen. IO23, 1 Ch. I17 7 edep [L]). 

GETHSEMANE (re 0 CHM&N€i [Ti. WH]-u„ 
‘oil press,’ see Oil; the word is Aramaic, but the 
1 In NT ^° rm somew ^ at uncertain [=(D)'J)!pI? Dil, 
Dalm. Gramm. 152. The forms yeaay}- 
fxavei, yrja apt. =(D)'JDL? & 0 i 3 ] ; Gethseman/, Gese- 
mani) is given in Mt. 2636 Mk. 14 32 as the name of 
the place to which Jesus retired with the disciples after 
the Last Supper. In both passages it is called x^ptov 
(see Field, 9); EV renders ‘place’ (but see RV m &-); 
the word answers to the Latin preedium (so Vg. in Mk., 
but villa in Mt.). What is meant is a piece of ground 
enclosed by a wall or fence of some sort; this is con¬ 
firmed by Jn. 18 1, which speaks of a ‘ garden’ (k^tos ; 
see Garden, § 7) and uses the expressions ‘ he went in ’ 
(darjXdev, v. 1) and ‘ he went out ’ (i^rjXOev, v. 4). Lk., 
like Jn., does not name Gethsemane and uses the vague 
expression ‘ place ’ (t6ttos ; 2240). Possibly it belonged 
to owners who willingly afforded access to Jesus ; at all 
events, he was in the habit of resorting to it (Lk. 21 37 
2239), and the habit was known to Judas Iscariot. 
Doubtless the enclosure contained a press, perhaps also 
a house in which the other disciples, apart from Peter, 
James, and John, may have sheltered. It has been 
conjectured that the owner may have been Mary the 
mother of John Mark, that she may have had some 
kind of country-house there, and that the young man 
mentioned in Mk. 14 51 f. may have been Mark himself 
suddenly aroused from his slumbers. In any case, we 
know that Gethsemane was situated (Jn. 18 1) to the E. of 
Kidron [ q.v ., § 3] and w’as regarded as belonging to the 
Mt. of Olives (Lk. 21 37 2239). Thus we have to think 
of Jesus as quitting the town by one of the gates of the 
eastern wall, descending into the Kidron valley, crossing 
the bed of the brook, and reascending on the other side. 
It is at Gethsemane that the touching scenes recorded 
by the evangelists are placed—the agony and prayers 
of Jesus, the sleep of the apostles, the arrival of Judas 
and his train, the arrest ; the NT does not enable us to 
fix the site more exactly. 

Tradition became more precise. From the fourth 
century onwards, perhaps from the time of the visit of 
9 TrarliHnn t ^ le Empress Helena, the garden of Geth- 
’ semane has been shown at the foot of the 
Mt. of Olives on the left bank of the Kidron, some fifty 
yards from the present bridge. 

Eusebius tells us that in his day the faithful were diligent in 
prayer at the place, and Jerome says it had a church (OSW) 
130 24; 2482o). The Franciscans, to whom the ground now 
belongs—it measures about i«>o ft. by 140—surrounded it with 
a wall in 1848, adorned it with chapels, and laid it out as a 
European garden with walks, borders, and beds (the oriental 
garden is a plantation of trees; see Garden). 

1 See AJSL 16 153 159./. 
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It contains eight old olive trees which pilgrims 
willingly believe to date from the time of Christ, or at 
least to come from trees of that date. On the other 
hand, it has to be remarked not only that olives are not 
in the habit of attaining so great an age, but also that, 
according to Josephus (BJ vi. 1 if ), all the trees about 
Jerusalem were cut down by the army of Titus at the 
time of the siege. The earliest trace of a tradition 
relative to the olives of Gethsemane does not go back 
farther than to the sixteenth century. Some hundred 
yards to the N. of the garden a cave (ancient cistern), 
transformed into a Latin sanctuary—the Grotto of the 
Agony—is shown ; the suggestion is that here is the 
place spoken of by Lk. { 22 ^i) as * about a stone's cast’ 
from where the three apostles were. The Greeks have 
a garden called Gethsemane close to but distinct from 
that of the Latins ; the Russians also have built a church 
in the neighbourhood. See PEFQ, 1887, p. 159; 
1889, p. 176. 

The authenticity of the site, then, is not demonstrable ; 
but neither is it utterly improbable. In reality, however, 
the scene must at all events have been larger. It may 
have been perhaps more to the N., or more to the S. f 
in the valley; or, more probably still, further to the E., 
higher up on the western slope of the Mt. of Olives, 
though not on the very top—a site ill adapted for a 
retreat (Reland, 857). If Lk. (21 37 2239) had said eVi 
instead of els (t 6 6pos ), the expression would have been 
more conclusive against the traditional site (Eus. 0 *S< 2 ) 
24820 has Trpbs T<p opei ; Jer. 0 £( 2 ) I3O24, ad radices 
moniis Oliveli). The Emperor Hadrian caused exten¬ 
sive terracings to be made in the Kidron valley ; by these 
doubtless the previous contours were considerably 
modified (PEFQ, '93, p. 80). 

Robinson, BRfi) 1 234/I ; Tobler, Die Siloahquelle und der 
Oelberg, 191-229, Dritte Wanderung tiack Palcestina, 353-55; 

Gatt, Beschreibttng iiber Jerusalem , 211 /. ; 

3 . Literature. Furrer, Wanderungen durch das HL(~), 79- 
81; Keim, Leben Jesu von Nazara , 3297- 
301; Gu6rin, Jerusalem, 288 /. ; Petavel, * Le Domaine de 
Geths6inant$,' Chrttien Evangilique , ’88, pp. 219-25; ‘The 
House of Gethsemane,’ Expos. 1891 a, pp. 220-32 ; be Camus, 
Voyage aux Pays Bibliques, 1 252-56 ; Conder, Bible Places, 
204. Lu. G. 

GEUEL (^X-IXil, ‘ majesty of God’; cp Gray, HPN 

210 ; Sam. ; roy^inA [B a? AFL] ; ToyAmA 

[ B *<foot)b] . Guel), b. Machi, a Gadite (Nu. 13 i 5 +). 

GEZER (!T|, cp two places, one of them near 
Aleppo, called el-Jazra [Yakut, Mu'jam al-bulddn , 

1 History 2?1 . 1 ^ ; most usually r *zep [BAL]), an 
Jf * ancient Canaanitish city said to have been 
conquered by Joshua (Josh. 10 33 [fAZHC, BA] 12 12), 
and situated on the S. border of Ephraim (16 5, not in 
MT [cp v. 3]; [-&z<\p<\ [BA], ?WN [L]) f towards 
the W. (1 Ch. 7 28) ; a Lcvitical city (Josh. 21 21 
[|-AZ<\p<\, B ; -zep L], 1 Ch. 667 [52]). It remained 
Canaanitish (Josh. 16 10 Judg. 1 29) until ‘ Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt,’ or, as has been conjectured, Pir’u, king of 
the N. Arabian Musri (see Genubath, Hadad i. [3], 
Mizraim, § 2 [£]), took and burned it, and gave it as 
a marriage portion to his daughter, Solomon’s bride 
(1 K. 9 16, 7 e£ep [A]; for B see 433; L53); Solomon 
fortified it (v. 17). It is mentioned in 2 S. 525 (AV 
Gazer, yatypa [BAL]) = 1 Ch. 14 16 (yafapa [B], -fopa 
[AL] = MT rnia) as the limit of David’s pursuit of 
the Philistines ; obviously it was on the border of the 
Philistine territory. In 1 Ch. 20 4 4 Gezer ’ is given 
where the text of Samuel (2 S. 21 18) gives ‘Gob.’ 
As Maspero has pointed out, it is the Kazir (W. Max 
Muller, Ka-di-ru) of Thotmes III.’s list of names of 
Palestinian cities (A*/ 5 ! 2 ) 5 51); in the Amarna tablets it 
appears as Gazri, whose ruler Yapahi protests his fidelity 
to the Pharaoh (KB 6328 ff .). On its share in the revolt 
against Rameses II. see Egypt, § 58 ; and on the 
mention of it in the ‘ Israel inscription ’ sec Egypt, § 60. 

As Gazara (7 afapa) it is frequently mentioned in the 


Maccaboean wars (1 Macc. 4 15 etc.); see Gazara. In 
the time of John Hyrcanus it was taken by Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes ; but at the conclusion of the war the 
Hasmonoeans were permitted to retain it, apparently 
through the intervention of the Romans (see Schiirer, 
C/FI206/). _ 

By Strabo (xvi. 229) it is mentioned as ya. 8 a.pls ‘which also 
the Jews appropriated'; but he seems to have somewhat confused 
it with Gadara beyond Jordan. In Josephus {Ant. xii. 7 4) the 
form yaSapa also occurs for Gezer, and,, in a Notitia Episco - 
patuum, peyeiiv yaSapiov near Azotus is distinguished from 
ydSeipa between Pella and Capitolias. At a synod in Jerusalem 
in 536 there were two bishops, each of Gadara. In the OS 
( 244 16; 127 10) it is Gazara (y agapa a ‘villa’ or tcat/xt]) 4 m. 
northward from Nicopolis. (See ZDPVYl 36-41.) 

The long-lost site of Gezer was discovered in 1873. 
by Clermont-Ganneau, close to the village of Abu 
Shusheh, a little to the S. of Ramleh, towards 
1 e * Jerusalem. It is the high and isolated point 
known as Tell Jezer , which being just 4 m. W. by 
N. from ‘Amwas (Emmaus-Nicopolis) is no doubt the 
Gazara referred to in OS. The Tell is described (see 
PEFM 2428-440) as having terraces of rude stone, and 
a sort of citadel at its eastern end. There are also 
rock-hewn tombs, and a great reservoir near the modern 
European farm, and the correctness of Ganneau’s 
identification is placed beyond dispute by his discovery 
of three bilingual inscriptions—one of which includes 
the word nu ‘Gezer’ 1 —which arc placed palaeographically 
between the Hasmonoean and the Herodian periods. 

For the present stale of the archaeological questions which 
have been raised, see his Archerological Researches in Pales¬ 
tine, 2257; Recueil d'Archiol. Orient. I351-391J cp 401. 
Ganneau has shown that Tell Jezer is the Mont Gisart, near 
which in 1177 Baldwin IV. gained a victory over Saladin. See. 
also Lagrange, Rev. Bibl. 1899, PP* 422-427. 

GEZRITES, THE ('inn), Kr., for which Kt. The 
Gerzites (AV ,n *> T -) in iS. 278 (o p^zpAioc [AL]), 
where RV more correctly has Girzites ( q.v .; see 
also Girgashite), mg. Gizrites. The Geshurites 
(see Geshur, 2) and the Gizrites (?) are mentioned 
together. * The Gezrites' might mean the Canaanites 
of Gezer [q.v.], but more probably should be deleted. 
See Girzites. 

GIAH (nn ; r&i [BA], pez [L]), supposed to be 
the name of a place on the road in which Joab pursued 
Abner (2 S. 224). See, however, Gibeah, § 2 (6). 

GIANT, GIANTS. 1. KS 1 , H, rdpha , D\\*ET), 
rephaim , 2 S. 21 16 ff. Gen. 14 s etc., see Rapiiah (2), 
Rephaim (i.). According to Duhm, Rephaim means. 
(a) giants, ( b ) the shades {Manes), inasmuch as the God- 
defying giants were hurled into Sh£ol and became the 
chief among the inhabitants of Sh£oI. See, however,. 
Dead, § 3. 

2. D'V'SJ, ntphllim, Gen. 64 Nu. 13 33!. See Nerhilim. 

3. * 1123 , gibbor (yiyas, often in £ 5 ). The rendering is based 
on the Ar. use oijabbamn for ‘ giant ’ (cp Gen. 64); but moderns 
prefer the sense ‘warrior’; cp David’s gibborim or ‘warriors.’ 

4. D’plo Anakim [q.v.], may also be explained as ‘giants.’ 

GIBBAR (123 ; TABep [B], p*. [AL]), a district of 
Judah mentioned in the great post-exilic list, Ezra 2 20 
(see Ezra ii. § 9, § 8 c ). 

It has been proposed to read pyaj, ‘Gibeon’ (so Berth.- 
Ryssel as in || Neh. 7 25, yafiauv [BNAL]), but against this see 
Gibeon, § 3. Guthe prefers or “in JV 3 following 1 Esd. 

5 17 (RV Baiterus ; [viol] Pacrqpovs [BA]). See Bether i. 

GIBBETHON (}iJ 123 ; r^BA 06 ON [BAL]), a city 
which, according to 1 K. 1627 1615 ([-<\BA 60 N [B]). i 7, 
in Baasha’s time and after it, belonged to the Philis¬ 
tines, and was apparently their frontier fortress towards 
Ephraim (see Philistines). Possibly it is the same 
as Gibeah of Phinehas (see Gibeah, § 2 [2]). In Josh, 
it is Danite (1944 ; fteyedcov [B], yaparduv [L]) and 

1 The entire inscription, which is very short, is read iu Dnn> 
which M. Ganneau ( Researches, 2 264) rightly renders ‘ boundary 
of Gezer,’ and supposes to define the sabbatic limit. 
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Levitical ( 21 23; yedebav\\S*], yedaipav [B avid> ], yafie- 
0U3V [A], yepdiov [L]). 

Conder’s identification with Kibbiah, to the NE. of Lydda, 
reappears in PEF map, but not in those of Fischer-Guthe or 
Buhl. Kibbiah does not appear to be an important site. G. 
A. Smith (HG 351) favours it; but it is surely too far N. for 
a Philistine stronghold. All memory of Gibbethon seems to 
have been lost from a very early date. Eusebius and Jerome 
(£W( 2 * ) 12815; 24652) after enumerating several places named 
Gabathon, content themselves with adding : ‘ there is also another 
ya/ 3 a 6 W (Gabatha) of the Philistines in the Book of Kings.’ 


GIBEAH. Any isolated eminence such as those 
which abound in the central plateau of Palestine might 
be called HID 3 , gib'ah, as distinguished from har , 


•mountain,’ 'mountain range,’ or ‘mountain district.’ 
The distinction cannot, however, be rigorously carried 
out. 

We will first consider the two places called Gibeah 
without any descriptive qualification. It must be borne 
1 Without * n mind that Geba ' Gibeah- and Gibeon 

qualification. are v< 7 liab ' e »° ^ confounded; for 
^ example, in Judg. 20 10, and perhaps 

in v . 33 (but see Budde, ad loc . ), ‘ Geba' should be 
‘ Gibeah ’; in v . 31 ‘ Gibeah ’ should probably be 

' Gibeon ’ ; in v . 43 ' Gibeah ’ should perhaps be 4 Geba.' 
So, too, in 1 S. 132 15 142 16 ' Gibeah ’ has been written 
in error for 4 Geba ’ ; and in 2 S. 216 4 Gibeah of Saul ’ 
for 4 Gibeon ’ ; see the commentaries of Moore, Budde, 
and H. P. Smith. On 1 K. 1622 see Geba, i, and on 
1 Ch. 829 ( = 935) see below. 

1. A city of Judah, included in the same group with 
places to the SE. of Hebron (Josh. 1657 I ya( 3 aa [BAL]). 

In 1 Ch. 249 it is called Gibea OqDJ; yai/ 3 aA [B], - 0 aa [A], 
yafifia.a [L]), and a Calebite origin is assigned to it. It may be 
(see Di.) either the Gabaa (ya/ 9 aa) or the Gabatha (ya/ 3 a 0 a) of 
Eus. and Jer. {OSfi) 24655 1 128 18). There is a Kb’u, no. 114 
in the name-list of Thotmes III. (A P(%) 5 53). 


2. (yapaa [BAL] ; 6 povvos [often in 0 L ] ; ol powol 
[Hos. 58 ]). A city of Benjamin ( 4 G. of Benjamin,' 
1 S. 132 [?] yapee [B], 15 [om. A], 14 16 ya{ 3 ee [B] ; cp 
Judg. 19 i 4 ; also • G. of the children of Benjamin,’ 2 S. 
2829 yapaed [B], but 0 L has tov povvov). It seems to 
be identical with Gibeah of Saul nyiz), 1 S. 

114 (ya.paa.da [A*], yaada [A a? ], Povvbv [L]), 132 
(yapee [B]), 15 34 (povvbv [L]), 2 S. 216 (yapauv [BA], 
povv$ [L]), Is. 10 29 (0 ayyat ), but not with the 
Gibeath of Josh. 18 28 (yapaood [BL], -aad [A]), nor 
with 4 Gibeah of God' (see § 2 [3]). In Hos. 58 99 (0 
tov povvov), 10 9 (0 r<p povv<p) it is called 4 the Gibeah ’ 
(njynjn). The reference in Is. 10 29 is important as clearly 
distinguishing the two places Geba and Gibeah. The title 
4 Gibeah of Saul’ implies that this was Saul’s birthplace 
(cp Saul) ; probably the true text of 1 S. 9 i and of 
1 Ch. 829 ( = 935) stated distinctly that Saul’s father 
was of Gibeah of Benjamin. 1 The gentilic Gibeathite 
('Fjprnn ; 6 7 epudelrrjs [BN], 6 yapaojvlrrjs [L], d ra/3a- 
diT7)s [A]) occurs once (1 Ch. 12 3). 

Gibeah was the scene of one of the most elaborate 


narratives of the Book of Judges ; chap. 20 describes 
how the assembled tribes captured the guilty city of 
Gibeah, and destroyed the Benjamite army, except 600 
men (see Benjamin, § 5 ; Judges ii., § 13). 2 In the 
history of Saul frequent mention is made of the royal 
city (references above). Two passages are specially 
helpful in fixing its situation. From Judg. 19 12-14 it 
appears that Gibeah was on or near the main N. road, 
and S. of Ramah ; and from 1 S. 10 2-7 10-13 that from 
Beeroth (see below, § 2 [3]) to Geba and from Geba to 
Saul’s home was an easy journey. Both passages become 
intelligible if Gibeah is located, as Gross and Valentiner 


1 In 1 Sam. 9 1 read with Marq. {Fund. 15) J'O'jq Jiy 23 D 
Cl for n'£N\ and in 1 Ch. 829 correct ‘Gibeon’ into ‘Gibeah* 
<Che.). The Bichrites (see Bichri) dwelt at Gibeah. On ‘the 
father of Gibeon, Jehiel,’ see Jeiel, 2. 

2 Wi.’s attempt to show that the ark was brought by some 
into connection with Gibeah, need hardly be considered here 
(see Benjamin, § 6). 


first suggested, 1 and as Robinson established, at Tell (or 
Tuleil) el-Ful, a bare conical hill (2754 ft. above sea- 
level) about 4 m. N. of Jerusalem, towards er-Ram. 

According to Josephus, ‘ Gabath Saul ’ was from 20 to 30 stadia 
from Jerusalem on the way thither from Gophna {Ant. v. 2 8 
and BJ\. 2 1 combined), which suits the proposed site. Moore, 
however, would have been inclined from the narrative in Judg. 19 
to look for a site somewhat nearer to er-Ram. 

There * are several place-names compounded with 
Gibeah or Gibeath ; 1-3 are represented as such in RV m £-. 

1. Gibeath iia-araloth (rjpa 

2. Compound . R ovv bs tu>v dKpoPvamujv), 4 the 

names. ‘ 

hill of the foreskins,’ RV m £- of Josh. 
5 3 (J), between the Jordan and Jericho, connected with 
the report of the circumcision (cp Gilgal i., § 1). 
The name suggests Aralu, a Babylonian name for the 
kingdom of the dead ; a popular etymology arose when 
Aralu had been forgotten (Che.). For another view see 
Stade, ZATW, '86, p. 132/; See also Helkath- 
hazzurim. 

2. Gibeaii of Pihnehas (Dnrs nyn: ; yapaap [B], 
yapaad [AL], <£[e]u'ees), a city (cp Jos. Ant. v. I29) in 
Mt. Ephraim where Aaron's son, Eleazar, was buried 
(Josh. 2433). Possibly it is the same as Gibbethon. 

Perhaps the Geba (7*7/ 3 a) of Eus. and Jer. ( 6 W { 2 )248 3 130 s), 
which was 5 R. m. from Gophna (Jifnii)on the road to Neapolis 
(Nablus), and, according to PEF Mem .2 290^ corresponds to 

i lbia, NW. of Jifna, and only 1 hr. from Tibneh (Timnath- 
eres). It is of no importance that the tombs of Eleazar and 
Phinehas are shown at * Awarta , situated in the plain of 
Makhna, SE. of Mt. Gerizim. 

3. Gibeah of God (dm^nh 'i, © rbv povvbv too deov 
1 S. 10 5 ; but in v. 10 a simple ‘Gibeah’ [ 0 UA rbv 
povvbv, 0 L Tbv papca Povvbv] occurs). The locality is 
defined as being 4 where is the pillar of the Philistines' 
(see Saul, § 2 n.), and, since this definition was thought 
necessary, it may be questioned whether Stenning 
(Hastings, DB 2170c) is right in identifying it with 
Gibeah of Saul. Prof. G. A. Smith (HG 250) considers 
it to be the modern Ramallah (Ewald's Ramah), about 
10 m. N. of Jerusalem. The names agree in meaning, 
and the situation of Ramallah is quite consistent with 
regarding Tabor [q.v. , ii.] in 1 S. IO3 as a corruption 
of Beeroth (Blreh) and with the identification of Gibeah 
of Saul with Tell el-Ful. Still, the mention of the 4 pillar 
of the Philistines' is more favourable to the view that 
the Gibeah of God is identical with Geba (i.e., Jeba). 
We may suppose that Saul went straight across the hill- 
country from Beeroth (‘Tabor’ in MT) to Geba, and 
thence by Ramah (1 S. 10 13, see below) to Gibeah of 
Benjamin. 

In 1 S. 10 13 ‘he came to the high place ’ should be ‘be came 
to hd-ramah' — i.e., to Ramah {er-Ravi). ©ba has €t? t'ov 
Povvov, tov Povvov papa ; cp v. 10. Either Saul’s uncle 

dwelt there, or something has fallen out of the text between 
v. 13 and v. 14. This is the easiest emendation. 

4. The Gibeah of (the) Moreh (Judg. 7 i). 'See 
Moreh i. 

5. The Gibeah of (the) Hachilah (iS. 23 19 
26 1). See Hachilah. 

6. The Gibeah of Ammah (2 S. 224). The text is 
in great disorder. 

Was there any ‘ wilderness of Gibeon ’ ? and how was it that 
the pursuers got no farther than the district of Gibeon by 
sunset? Supposing some transposition and corruption to have 
taken place, an intelligible view of the situation can be 
produced. ‘Gibeon* may be a corruption of 

4 Zeboim,’and n£N f ‘Ammah'of C'CIN?, ‘ Adummim.’ In 1 S. 
13 18 (see H. P. Smith) we read of ‘the hill which overhangs the 
valley of Zeboim.’ The same hill may be referred to here under 
the name Adummim. The ‘ascent of Adummim ’ [q.xf.] is the 
ascent which leads up from Jericho to the Tal 'at ed-Dam ; some 
overhanging hill may, however, have borne the same name. 
Read, therefore, TH D'pifn '3 MErSy 1ITN 

‘ (when they were come) to the hill of Adummim which fronts 
the valley of Zeboim towards the desert.’ 2 


1 St.Kr. ’43, p. 1082 ; ZDMG 12 161 j[f. (Moore, Judges, 414). 

2 It will be noticed that the n in j-p3 here becomes n and is 
attached to the word which probably underlies py 23 - We. and 

Bu. eliminate n'3 altogether, and suppose the 'j to be a ditto- 
gram ; they read n for n, and prefix it to -pi- 
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GIBEON 


GIBEATH 

7. The Gibeaii of Gareb (Jer. 31 39). See Gareb 
ii. 

8, 9, 10. Conjecturally, the Gibeah of Baal-perazim 

(see Gibeon, § 1), Gibeath-jarib or Gibeath-jearim 
(see Kirjath-jearim, § 1); and Gibeath-Elohim (in Is. 
10 32 ; see Nob). t. k. c. 

gibeath (nina: r^B^e [A], r^coe [L], 

r.-(l^peiM) [B]), J osh - I828. Usually identified with 
Gibeah of Saul, but perhaps rather a fragment of 
Gibeath-jearim [?]; see Kirjath-jearim, § 1. 

GIBEATH-HA-ARALOTH (n'6n»n nL’ 23 ), Josh. 

5 3 RV m &-. See Gibeah, §2(1); Circumcision, § 2. 

GIBEATHITE fTim-in), 1 Ch. 12 3 . See Gibeah, 

§ 1 (»). 

GIBEON (|to 3 , rABAO)[N]. BAL), a city of the 
Amorites (2S. 21 2), or more definitely of the Hivites 
(Josh. 93/). According to a redactor it 
1 . History. was even -greater than Ai’ (Josh. 10 2) ; 
but we can estimate its importance better from the fact 
that it was the head of a tetrapolis or confederacy of 
four cities, to which Chephirah, Beeroth (not perhaps 
the Beeroth which is disguised under MT’s ‘Tabor’ in 
1 S. 10 3, and which is the modern BIreh, but a place to 
the SW. of Gibeon 1 ), and Kirjath-jearim also belonged 
(Josh. 917). The humorous story of the deception by 
which they escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai is well 
known. It is evidently the attempt of a later age 
to account at the same time for the long independence 
of Gibeon and for the use of the Gibeonites (o'jjEun I ol 
yaf 3 a(ov[e]iTcu [BN*AL; Aya^wvirrjs X* once]) for 
slave-service in the Solomonic temple. The story of 
the war of ‘ the five kings of the Amorites 1 against 
Gibeon in Josh. 10 1-5 is but the sequel of the story of 
the Gibeonitish ruse, and is therefore both untraditional 
and unhistorical ; this does not, however, necessarily 
involve the rejection of the at any rate traditional battle 
near Gibeon (Josh. 10 10-14) i see Betiihoron, § 3. We 
next hear of the Gibeonites in the reign of Saul, though 
the event referred to, as most critics have held, is hot 
mentioned in due chronological order (cp Stenning in 
Hastings’ DB 2170 b). Tradition told of a three years’ 
famine in David’s time, which was regarded as a punish¬ 
ment for Saul’s having * slain the Gibeonites' and 
•thought to destroy them’ (2 S. 21 1 f .). The motive 
of Saul is said to have been ‘ zeal for the b’ne Israel ’; 
the continued occupation of cities and villages by the 
Gibeonites (cp 2 S. 21 5, end) was inconvenient for the 
Israelites. It has been pointed out elsewhere (see Nob) 
that the deed referred to was not improbably the 
massacre described at length in 1 S. 2217-19. We can¬ 
not, however, suppose that the priests of the sanctuary 
of Gibeon (‘Gibeon/ not ‘Nob,’ must be read in 1 S. 
211 [2] 2291119) at the time of the massacre were 
Israelites. They must surely have been Gibeonites, and 
the fact that the Gibeonite priests aided and abetted 
David was probably the excuse which Saul urged for 
decimating the Gibeonite population. 2 

The • pool of Gibeon ’ attained a melancholy notoriety 
through the event related in 2 S. 212-32 (but see 
Helkath-hazzukim ; in v. 24 < 55 L tou powov). It is 
mentioned again in the account of the violent conduct 
of Ishmael b. Nethaniah after he had assassinated the 
Jewish governor Gedaliah (Jer. 41 n/). Another act 
of blood-guiltiness was placed by tradition at the * great 
stone which is in Gibeon ’ (2 S. 20 8-10 ; < 55 L tov (3ovvov) ; 
perhaps it was recorded in order to degrade the stone, 
which had been treated as sacred like the 4 great stone ’ 
at Beth-shcmesh (1 S. 614). The desecrating aet was the 
murder of Am AS A [q.v. , 1] by Joab. A brighter memory 
was that of Yahw^'s great deed 4 in the plain (pDy) by 

1 So Buhl, Geog. 173. 

2 Where the 4 tent of Yahwfc ’ referred to in i S. 17 54 (emended 
text: see Nob) really was, may be left uncertain. 


Gibeon' (Is. 2821), if the Gibeon referred to is really 
the well-known city of that name, and if Isaiah's words 
may be explained by 2 S. 525 (< 5 >), where David is said 
to have routed the Philistines ‘ from Gibeon to the 
approach of Gezer ’ (so, too, 1 Ch. 14 16, where < 55 ** has 
yafiuv). Gibeon, however, though more possible than 
Geba (see Stenning in Hastings' DB 2 171a), is still too far 
from the Plain of Rephaim to be the starting-point of 
David’s pursuit of the foe. Perhaps in all three passages 
we should read 4 Gibeah' and suppose the hill-town of 
Baal-perazim [7.^.] to be meant. 

We have already seen that there was an important 
sanctuary at Gibeon in the time of Saul—most probably 
_« a Canaanitish sanctuary. Early in the 
^ * 4 6 reign of Solomon we meet with this 

banctuary. sanctuar y a g a i n , and this time it is un¬ 
doubtedly Israelitish. One of the young king’s first 
cares was to go to Gibeon to sacrifice, 4 for there was 
the great high place' (1 K. 34); the antiquity of the 
notice is proved by the anxiety of the Chronicler to 
justify the action of Solomon by the assumed fact that 
the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were at Gibeon 1 
(2 Ch. 1 3). It is certainly remarkable that the sanctuary 
of Gibeon should even without the ark (which was still 
in the 4 city of David,’ 1 K. 81) have been regarded as 
the right place for a newly made king to resort to for 
an oracle. But clearly without the spiritual aid of a 
great sacrificial feast Solomon could not have ventured 
on the solemn act of erecting a temple by which the 
ancient sanctuaries were to be overshadowed. Probably 
the sanctuary of Gibeon was chosen in preference to any 
other on account of its nearness to Jerusalem. Its 
central position made it 4 the great high place,’ and 
accordingly, Stade thinks, it is referred to as such in 
Dt. 33 12 (but see Benjamin, § 8). 

There is little more to add. From Josh. 923 27 we infer that 
the Canaanites of Gibeon were made temple-slaves ; cp 1 K. 

9 21, and the phrase 4 the children of Solomon's 

3 . Other servants'(Ezra2 58 Neh. 7 60 11 3). IniCh.829-32 

notices. ( = 9 3S-38) there maybe a confusion of two state¬ 
ments, one referring to Gibeah (where the clan of 
Becher dwelt), the other to Gibeon. The father (or son?) of 
Gibeon may have been J edi ael(i), who was the brother of Becher. 
The father (or son?) of Gibeah would naturally be Becher (see 
iS. 9 i, and cp Gibeah, § 1 [2 n.]). The ‘sons’ mentioned in 
8 30 ( = 936) are Bichrites(cp Kish, i). In Josh. 18 25 Gibeon is 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin ; in Josh. 21 17 to the Levites. 
The men of Gibeon took part in rebuilding the wall under 
Nehemiah (Neh. 3 7 ; ©BRAom., ©l yapaun'tTTjs, ya/ 3 aa>vei), and 
in one form of the post-exilic list of the men of the people of 
Israel' the 4 men of Gibeon' are mentioned (Neh. 7 25). Since, 
however, Gibeon is separated by several names from the three 
other members of the Gibeonite tetrapolis, and its nearest 
neighbours are Bethlehem and Netophah, the correctness of 
the reading 4 Gibeon ’ may be doubted. Ezra 2 20 has instead 
4 Gibbar,’ which is a little nearer to the (probably) true reading 
Bether (see Gibbar). 

We can hardly hesitate to identify the ancient 
Gibeon with the modern village el-Jib. The ancient 
- , ,. fi name is no doubt strangely mutilated ; 2 
4 . laentmca- ^ ut t h e biblical data and the statements 
won. Josephus and the Onomasticon 3 

all point to the correctness of the theory. A mile 
north of Neby Samwil (see Mizpah, i), at the point 
where the road to the coast divides into two branches, 
rises a low, isolated hill, composed of horizontal 
strata of limestone, which in places form regular 
steps, or small terraces, from bottom to top. At other 
points, especially on the east, the hillside breaks down 
in rugged irregular precipices. Round the hill is spread 
out one of the richest upland plains in central Palestine 
—meadow-like in its smoothness and verdure, covered 

1 See Chronicles, § 7, n. 2. The same spirit which animated 
the Chronicler seems to have prompted the alteration of 
nnari into n2IDn in the Heb. text of 1 K. 84 (see Benzinger). 

2 Analogy forbids us to suppose that Jib has come directly 
from Gih'On (Kampffmeyer, ZDPV 15 27). 

3 Jos. t#/ii.l 9 i) places Gibeon 50 stadia NW. from Jeru¬ 
salem ; ^t«/.vii. 1117 less correctly gives 40 stadia; El-Jib is 
5-6 m. W. or N. of Jerusalem, according to the road taken. 
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near the village with vineyards and olive groves ; and 
sending out branches, like the rays of a star-fish, 
among the rocky acclivities that encircle it. Upon the 
broad summit one sees old ruins — notably one massive 
building which was probably a castle, and among the 
ruins the houses of the miserable hamlet. At the 
eastern base of the hill, beneath a cliff, is a fine 
fountain. The source is in a large chamber hewn out 
of the rock. Not far below it, among venerable olive 
trees, are the remains of an open reservoir or tank, into 
which the surplus waters flow — no doubt the 4 pool ’ or 
' great waters ’ of Gibeon (2 S. 2 13 Jer. 41 12). 

T. K. C. 1 

GIBLITES (fojn), Josh.l 3 5 I K. 018(32). See 

Gebal (i.). 

GIDDALTI ('Ftail; foAoAA <\0 [L]), a son of 
He MAN 

1 Ch. 25 4, yoSoWaQct [B], yeSoAAafli [A], v, 29 yoSo/xaflet [B], 
ye56eA0i [A], GEDDELTHI [Vg.]. 

GIDDEL foil, ' [God] has reared ’; § 50 ; r eAAHA 
[AL]). 

1. The eponym of a family or group of Nethinim in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Ezra 2 47 (xeSeS 
[B]) = Neh. 7 49 (yaSrjA. [BKL], <ra. [A])= 1 Esd. 5 30 ; EV 
Geddur (xeSSovp [B], ye. £ A], ya tj\ [LJ), or Cathua (kovcl [B], 
KaOova [A]). 

2. (<ra6ai 2 [L]) agroupof 4 Solomon’s servants'(see Nethinim) 

in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Ezra 256 
(yeSr/a [B])=Neh. 7 58 (yaSr/\ [BN], [A], <ra<5$at [L]) = 

1 Esd. 533, Isdael (ia$ar}\ [BA]). 


GIDEON (prna, as if from 4 to fell,' §§ 66, 77; 

reAetON [BAL] ; Gedeon in Heb. 11 32 AV; the name 
appears also in the genealogy of Judith [8 i])son of Joash, 
of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, dwelling at Ophrah 
[< q.v ., 3], renowned through his success against the 
Midianites, otherwise called Jerubbaal, Judg. 6-8, 
and referred to in Judg. 9 as the father of Abimelech, 
king of Shechem. The narrative is highly com¬ 
plicated, and traces of composite origin abound. 3 4 5 
The Hebrew text, too, contains many errors which 
must, if undetected, lead the student astray. No¬ 
where has criticism been more carefully and acutely 
applied than here ; it is only in textual and historical 
criticism (especially in the former) that there is much 
still to be done. A fresh combination of textual, 
literary, and historical criticism, which owes much to 
predecessors, leads to the results given below. The 
degree of their probability varies considerably, owing to 
the large amount of success attained in the early fusion 
of the narratives. It is, however, scarcely open to doubt 
that Gideon (Gaddiel ?) and Jerubbaal (Uribaal ?) are two 
different heroes (the one belonging to W. Manasseh, 
the other either to Gad or to E. Manasseh) whose 
respective legends have been combined and expanded 
by successive narrators and editors. 

The Gideon-story in its earlier form began with the 
statement that nomad invaders 4 from the Syrian desert 
p., werewont to spread themselves at harvest- 
* , * time over the fertile country near Shechem 

8 and over the plain of Jezreel, plundering 

the crops. Then Yah\v& appeared to Gideon 5 at Ophrah 


1 § 4 mainly from Porter’s art. ‘ Gibeon ’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cyc. 

2 The readings of © L and in 1 Esd. of ©ba seem to point to 
a name containing 'll?. 

3 4 Nothing can be clearer than the fact that 8 4-21 is not, from the 
same source as 8 1-3 with its premises in the preceding narrative. 
Close examination shows that chaps. 6 7 are not of one piece 
throughout; 6 25 Jf., is not the continuation of 611-24; 
the second sign, 6 36-40, is strange after the miracle 621*, cp also 
634 with 63572-8, and on the other hand 635 with 7 23./! 
8 r ’ (Moore). Cp Judges, § 8 . 

4 In Judg. 6333 7 12 Pesh. reads Dpi '22 for MT’s Dip '22- 
Now Dpi (Rekem) is most probably a corrupt fragment of 
V.VCnT (Jerahmeel). Pesh. appears to have the right reading. 

4 The sons of Jerahmeel ’ is a variant of 4 the Amalekites ’; for 
parallels see Job 1 3, 1 K. 5 10 (Job, Mahol). 

5 Joash is the father of Jerubbaal, not of Gideon. See 6 29 
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of the Abiezrites as he was beating out wheat secretly in 
the wine-press, and bade him go with his trusty clansmen 1 
against the Midianites. At once a divine impulse seized 
him ; he sounded the war-horn ; his clansmen joined 
him, and with them warriors of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
They marched early to Mount Gilboa, and took ‘up. 
their position on a projecting hill of that range, 4 by 
(above) the spring of Harod [q.v., 1], while the 
Midianites were encamped to the north of them, be¬ 
neath Mount Gilboa, in the vale.' Towards daybreak, 
Gideon crept down with his armour-bearer Pu(r)ah (an 
Issacharite ?) 2 to the hostile camp, and heard one 
Midianite relate to another a significant dream which 
he had had that night. On his return Gideon called his 
men to the attack. They raised the war-cry, 4 For 
Yahw& and for Gideon,’ 3 and threw the Midianites into 
such confusion that they fled as far as the distant slopes 
of Abel -beth - maacah. 4 The Israelites, however, 
hurried after them, and took the two princes of the 
Midianites, 8 and brought their heads to Gideon. Thus 
Midian was subdued. And Gideon judged his people 
forty years. He had seventy sons, besides Abimelech, 
the son of his Canaanitish concubine. 

The later insertions in this narrative are due partly to a desire 
to place the theophany above doubt, partly to a tendency of late 
editors to use the old narratives for edification (cp 7 2-8 with 1 S. 
14 6b), partly to a patriotic wish that as many tribes as possible 
might be shown to have had a share in Gideon’s exploit (in vi. 35. 

4 Asher 4 is probably a corruption of 4 Issachar '), and partly to a 
desire to provide a link between this narrative and that in ch. 8. 
With regard to the last-mentioned point, it will be found that in 

7 22 b the description of thedirection of theflightof the Midianites, 
the text of which had become accidentally corrupted, was. 
manipulated in such a way as to bring Gideon across the Jordan, 
ready to be enriched with the exploits which properly belong to 
JeruDbaal. The inserted passage, 8 1-3, stands by itself. It 
seems to be suggested by 12 1-3 and 2S. 19 41, and is a con¬ 
sequence of the insertion of 7 24, in which the Ephraimiles are 
said to have been summoned to cut off the fugitive Midianites. 
It should also be mentioned that ‘ Jerubbaal ’ in chap .9 seems 
to have been substituted by the editor for Gideon (Wi.). 

The Jerubbaal-story may have been somewhat as 
follows :— 

[At Jazer in the land of Gad (?) there dwelt a man of 
the Gadite family of Uribaal, which name he himself 
_ .. . bore ; later generations changed it to 

2. Jeru aai- j eru ^aal (?); 6 his father’s name was 
story. Joash. Now the Midianites oppressed 
Israel, driving away their cattle, and plundering the- 
fruits of the ground. And Jerubbaal, and ten of his 
household, went by night, and made a slaughter among 
the Midianites. 7 To avenge this the Midianites came 
upon Jerubbaal’s brethren in Beth-sur, 8 their stronghold, 
and slew every one of them, whereupon they turned 
and went northward on their camels, plundering as they 
went, till] they came to Karkor, 9 S. of Hamath. 
Jerubbaal, however, called his clan together, three 
hundred warriors, burning with zeal for Yahw£, and 
with the desire for vengeance. They took the 4 road of 

8 29. The context of the former passage shows that originally 
Jerubbaal, not Gideon, was referred to. 

1 ntyiBB ‘in this thy strength’ (614) needs emendation; 

read perhaps (cpGen. 14 14). 

2 For fllB (7 10) read perhaps rP 3 Puah [q.v., 1] (Gen. 46 13 
etc.). Cp Issachar, § 4. 

3 3in ‘sword,’ in 7 20, is an interpolation (Moore, Bu. etc.). 

4 Read m£0*;V2 Vbr nitrN*iy for nVino rst? iy 
( 722 ). The text is disfigured by transposition and corruption. The 
editor thought of mix (mix), which he placed near Abelme- 
holah. This agrees with the probable position of Zai^ethan 
[q.v.]. 

5 On the (probably) true name of the princes (or prince?) of 
Midian, see Oreb [i.]. 

6 Jerubbaal is possibly the same as Areli [q.z>.], or rather 
Ariel (Uriel = Uribaal ?), the name of a ‘son ’ of Gad. 

7 C. Niebuhr rightly observes that the early fortunes of 
Jerubbaal must be told in the passage underlying Judg. 625-32, 
if we could only recover it. Only a few words, perhaps, were 
legible to the later narrator to whom 6 25-32 is due. 

8 Read Hsrivaa for I'unB (S 18). See Thebez, Tirzah, i. 

9 Read ip* 1 j 3 bX 3 (8 10). 
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Damascus/ 1 to the E. of Jogbehah ( Ajbehat ), and 
Nobah ( Kanawdt ),‘ 2 passing by Salecah 3 (or Salhad) 
and Penuel, at the SE. corner of the Hauran. 4 Faint and 
hungry, 8 Jerubbaal asked for bread for his band. The 
‘elders' or ‘princes’ (see Government, § 16) of both 
places, however, feared the wrath of the Midianites and 
refused the request. Both places (Penuel was probably 
the citadel of Salecah; cp v. 17 ‘ tower') were threatened 
by Jerubbaal with punishment. And when he came to 
Karkor he divided his band into three parts (cp Gen. 
14 15 i S. 11 ir Job 1 17 ; cp 2 S. I82), and gave them 
empty jars with torches inside, and said, Do as I do. 
Then each company blew a blast on the horn, 6 and the 
three hundred broke the jars (with a clash), and held 
fast the torches. And the Midianites were panic- 
stricken, and Yahw6 set each man’s sword against his 
neighbour. Jerubbaal caught the two kings of Midian, 7 
and returned. On his way he punished the rulers of 
Salecah and Penuel, 8 and so announced himself as king 
of Gilead. Then came the turn of Zebah and Zalmunna, 
the kings of Midian, who confessed their slaughter of 
Jerubbaal’s brethren, 9 and underwent their doom. On 
their camels’ necks were necklaces of golden crescents, 
which were the marks of their high dignity. These the 
conqueror took for himself [for the people had made 
him their king]. 10 Then Jerubbaal ben Joash went 
[to Jazer? 11 ], and dwelt in his own house. And he 
made for himself [a royal sanctuary in Jazer with an 
altar and] an ephod, the ephod which he had made 
with the golden rings (earrings?) taken from the fallen 
Midianites. 

The insertion in S22/. reminds us of 1 S. 8 7 10 19 12 12 pf., 
Hos. 99 10 9 13 10 y., that in v. 27 expresses the view of later 
times that the use of the ephod was an act of infidelity to 
Yah we. 

The essential features of the above reconstruction are 
the distinction between the Gadite (or E. Manassite 12 ?) 
and the W. Manassite heroes (due to C. Niebuhr) and 
the critical emendation of the text in Judg. 84-21. It is 
possible that the original Gideon-story represented the 
hero as accompanied only by his three hundred clans¬ 
men, though, since the scene of Gideon’s encounter with 
the Midianites is in the Great Plain, it is only natural 
to suppose that on his way thither Gideon gathered in 
fresh volunteers; possible, too, that the enrichment 
of the Jerubbaal-legend by the story of the jars and 
torches is erroneous, and that this story really belonged 
to a second version of the Gideon-story. The similarity 
of the stories not unnaturally led to their combination. 

If Jerubbaal dwelt at Jazer, the similarity of this name to 
Abiezer would facilitate the combination of the legends. We 
might also assume that Jerubbaal belonged to the Gileadite clan 
of Abiezer; in 1 Ch. 7 18 Abiezer is a son of Hammolecheth, the 
sister of Gilead. 1 1 should also be noticed that Hammolecheth, 


1 For (Sir), which ‘does not admit of any 

grammatical interpretation’ (Moore), read ptttoTl = pbEH 
‘Damascus.’ is an exegetical insertion. 

2 ‘Nobah’ ought to follow ‘Jogbehah.’ 

3 Reading HdSd for JTtrD (8 5 etc.); see Salcah, Suc- 

COTH, 1. 

4 Reading nrnn for HJITfl (84). nay is either a gloss 
(Moore) or a corruption of [jl*yin* 

6 Reading D'ayT (Bu., alter ©) for O’SYI (84). 

6 See C. Niebuhr. We need not suppose 300 horns 1 The 
horn takes the place of the war-cry in the corresponding part of 
the Gideon-story. 

7 See Zebah and Zalmunna. The chiefs are here called 
‘kings,’ to heighten the glory of king Jerubbaal. 

8 For (Si6yC)read probably * 3 j 3 J. There is some con¬ 

fusion in v. 16 (see Niebuhr). 

9 TJ2 means ‘thy sons, O king.’ So Niebuhr; cp 
Kittel, Hist. 2 81, n. 1. 

10 It is no objection to this that Judg. 7 5 points to an oligarchy 
rather than a monarchy. Jerubbaal was every inch a king 
while he lived, nor could the oligarchy of his seventy sons (9 2) 
have lasted long. 

11 Something has clearly dropped out after j)*?’] in 8 29. 

12 E. Manassite, according to Niebuhr. 
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GILBOA, MOUNT 

like Zelophehad, is probably a corruption of Salecah (Salhad), 
the city which is so prominent in the story of Jerubbaal." 

The religious interest of these stories in their combined 
and expanded form was very early felt (Is. 9 4 [3], 
IO26 1 ). To the modern student their historical and 
archaeological interest must almost necessarily be 
greater. See, however, Elmslie’s striking lecture, 
Expositor , 1892 a, 50-65. 

See Stade’s and Kittel’s Histories of Israel; and Moore’s and 
Budde’s commentaries; Wi. AOF 1 42-59 ; C. Niebuhr, Studien 
u. Bemerkungett zur Gesch. des alten Orients , i. ['94], 1-29; and 
the critical literature cited by Moore and Budde. t. K. C. 

GIDEONI ('Jjni ; r *Aeo>N[e]i [BAFL]), the father 
of Abidan [q.v.], Nu. In (peA- [B]) 222 7 60 ( re A- 
[E], r &A&IG0N6I [B]) 65 (peAe- [E]) IO24. 

GIDOM(Din 3 ; peAAN [B], peAd^A [AL], 

[Pesh.], ultra [? Vg.]), apparently the limit of the 
pursuit of Benjamin by ‘ Israel’ (Judg. 2O45). 

Such a place-name is in the abstract possible, but there is no 
mention of it elsewhere ; hence the guesses ‘ Gilead,’ * Giheon.’ 
The text has a strong appearance of corruptness. 

GIER-EAGLE. 1. RV Vulture ( rahdm Drn, and 
rahdmah TOITl [see Dr. Dt ., ad toe. ] ; the name is 
derived from the care it bestows on its young, cp Di. 
Lev., ad loc.), an unclean bird (Lev. 11 18, kijkvos 
[BAFL], Dt. 14 17!, 7 rop<pvplwv [BL, om. AF 2 ]) identi¬ 
fied as the Neophron perenopterus , the white scavenger, 
or Egyptian or Pharaoh’s vulture, belonging to the 
Vulturidce. 

The Neophron perenopterus feeds on offal and the vilest 
forms of refuse, but does good service to man as a scavenger. 
Its nests, of sticks and rubbish, are built on rocks, trees, or 
buildings, often in the suburbs of towns, and are not so inacces¬ 
sible as is the case with many of its congeners. ‘ Whilst they are 
with the Aarab [Arabs],' says Doughty, ‘ they lie wheeling upon 
the wing all day, stooping and hovering at little height above 
the menzil [camp]’ (Ar. Des. I393). Both in Arabia and in 
Palestine it is a migratory bird, returning from the S. in the 
spring, and is usually found in pairs. In Egypt the vulture 
was the sacred symbol of Nekhabit, the goddess of the South 
(Maspero, Dawn 0/ Civ. 102). 

2. ptres, di 3, Lev. 11 13 Dt. 14 12 RV, AV Ossifrage 
(q.v.). A. E. s. 

GIFT. For iirOD, min hah, HD-TlD, ttfrumah, 
ayaBrffia or ayade^ia (Lk. 2I5AV), and Suipov, see Sacrifice; 
for riRb'D mas'eth, see Taxation and Tribute; for Gifts, 
Spiritual Gapicr/xara), see Spiritual Gifts. 

GIHON (fllTa, and [1 K.] Jim ; X /IV 3 ‘to burst 
forth'). 

1. Aspring near Jerusalem (1 K. 1 333845). From 
2 Ch. 3230 33 14 it appears that it was to the E. of the 
city, and that Hezekiah’s aqueduct diverted its waters. 
All our data point to the Virgin’s Fountain (see En- 
ROGEL, SHILOAH). 

1 K. 1 33 38 45 ■y[€]uuv [BAL], 2 Ch. 3230 a[e]iuiv [B], y[e]«ov 
[AL], 33 14 yiov [B], votov [Ba.bA], yeaav [L]. 

2. One of the four rivers of Paradise [ q.v .], Gen. 
2 13 (yntav [ADE], yi. [L]). 

3. The Nile, Jer. 2 18 (S B4<AQ (777WF; Heb. line' [<ru*jp, 
Q m s-], Shihor [i.]), Ecclus. 2427 RV, AV Geon (yrjwu 
[BNA]), and, by crit. emend. Job 40 23^ (see JORDAN, 
§ 2 (3)), where read ‘though Gihon overflow.’ This 
use of Gihon implies the belief of a later age that the 
* Cush ’ of Gen. 2 13 was the African Ethiopia. 

GILALAI C#> 3 ), the son of a priest, a musician in the 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., 
§ 13^), Neh. 12 3 6 (reAooAAl [H c - am *L], om. BN*A). 

GILBOA, MOUNT (l^il TH, 1 S. 31 18 2 S. 16 , 
[~eBoye [A], but '3 "in || 1 Ch. 10 1, reABoy© [A], 8; 
Op- reABoye [BAL], so Jos. Ant. vi. 142 , etc.; mons 

1 The difficulty found by critics in Is. 10 26 arises probably 
from an error in the text (see Oreb and Zeeb). 

2 [It is possible that © represents the word by Trop<J>vpiW in 
both passages, for in Lev. 1118 this word and xi/xvoy may have 
been misplaced.] 
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gelboue ), more rarely GlLBOA ( 'San, i S. 28 4 2 S. 
21 12); once, corruptly, Mountains in Gilboa ('53 HH, 
2 S. I21 ; cp 1 S. 318 ; t<\ opH ["• [HA]). 

The name Gilboa, which occurs in MT only in the 
life of Saul, but should most probably be restored in 

i ThfltiamA Judg. 7 3 (Gideon), and possibly ini K. 

1. 1 ne name. 20a7 (Benhadad, see below § 3 [*]), 

has no obvious meaning. The early guesses in the 
Onomasticon (OS 3627 180 53 189 95) are valueless, and 
the modern explanation ‘ a bubbling fountain ’ (seeGes. 
Lex.( s >) is no better. Transposition, however, so often 
accounts for otherwise inexplicable words (including 
names) that we may conjecture the name Gilboa, or 
rather Haggilboa (with the article), to be a corruption 
(probably designed) of Gibcath Habbaal (Sysri 
‘hill of the Baal'; cp Kirjath-jearim, § 1. The 
corruption, if designed, was of course early ; (5 knows 
only ' Gilboa,' and the same name was preserved in 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 247 81 129 14) in 
that of the ' large village ’ called Gelbus (Gelbu = Gelboe) 
in the mountains distant 6 R. m. from Scythopolis. At 
the present day there is a small village called Jelbon, 
SW. of that other village, called Faku\ which has given 
its name to the mountain range presently to be described, 
and is very naturally supposed to represent also the old 
name Gilboa. 

What then does the geographical term * Mount 
Gilboa' designate? Gilboa (or Haggilboa, ‘the Oil- 

2 Geoeranhical boa )' if the name has been ri S ht l v 

Vxeo 8 Ta ;P Illcai accounted for, belonged originally to 

meaning. one t ^ e elevations in the Gilboa 
ridge, probably to the highest (Sheikh Burkan), not to 
the ridge itself. ‘The mountain of Gilboa,' however, 
is a collective term for the entire mountain mass now 
known as Jebel Faku , which ' may be best described 
as a horn-like projection from the hills bounding the 
plain upon the S., which first curves round towards the 
W. for more than three miles, and then runs towards 
the NW. for five miles further, straight out into the 
level ground like a peninsula. The greatest height is 
towards the E. [Sheikh Burkan, 1696 feet above the 
sea], where the curve merges in the straight line, and 
where the range looks down upon the valley of the 
Jordan and the Acropolis of Bethshan, as it starts 
abruptly from the plain three miles from the foot of the 
mountains. At the southern commencement of the 
curve is the village of Jelbon. . . . Three miles NW. 
of the highest peak, where the peninsula of hills is 
already well out into the plain, is a second peak, some 
1400 feet in height, crowned by the tolerably prosperous- 
looking village of el-Mezar. Still farther to the NW. 
are two much lower peaks, between which lies the 
miserable village of Nuris. NW. again from these 
peaks, for two miles or a little less, the range falls down 
into a broken and irregular tableland, narrowing and 
becoming lower as it goes down into the plain, and 
bounded by steep, but nowhere inaccessible, stony 
slopes. The ridge ends in three fingers, as they may 
be called—the two southern ones mere narrow spurs, 
the northern, which is the true termination of the ridge, 
somewhat above a mile in breadth. Across this blunt 
end of the whole peninsula runs the valley which separ¬ 
ates it from the broad, flat mound, on which Jezreel 
was built’ (Miller, Less than the Least of all Lands , 
169/. ['88]). 

The ridge of Gilboa, which is the southern boundary 
or rampart of the Vale of Jezreel, is of bleak and bare 
aspect, except on the S. side, where it is used as arable 
and pasture land. Probably, however, it was once 
wooded ; one might fairly contend that when 2 S. 1 21 
was written (see Jasiier, Book of, § 2) the ridge was 
not so conspicuously bare as it is at present. The 
poet’s aim is not to account for an existing pheno¬ 
menon ; he feels too deeply for that. Gilboa has, at 
least in parts, its clothing of grass and trees ; he would 
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have Gilboa compelled to sympathise with the mourning 
Israelites. 

We have next to ask, Where are the scenes of the 
two great events certainly connected with Mount Gilboa 

3 . The ‘Gilboa’ !° ^ pla f d? The l nSWer can heSt 
of Jude- 7 1 and be glven by ^ uot,n £ the two passages 
. (, Q which describe the respective encamp- 

* ments of Gideon and Saul, (a)'Gideon 
and all the warlike force (c^rr^s) that was with him 


encamped by (or at) the fountain of Harod, while the 
camp of Midian was to the N. of them, beneath Mount 
Gilboa, in the Vale’ (Judg. 7 i, emended text; see 
Harod, Well of, i ). This was where Gideon collected 
his force to meet the hordes from the other side of the 
Jordan. The expression 'by the fountain of Harod’ 
is loose. Gideon’s men were separated from the foun¬ 
tain by a steep and rugged slope ; but they had the 
command of the fountain. It ' is on the plain, but so 
close beneath the hill, so encompassed by rocks, that 
a small detachment could secure it' (Miller, op. cit. 
1 78). A reference to the fountain made it at once 
plain whereabouts Gideon's force was posted. To 
have encamped beside ’Ain Jalud would have been 
unnatural for mountaineers like the Israelites. 

(b) At a later time, we read, ' the Philistines gathered 
together all their battalions to Aphek, while the 
Israelites were encamped by the fountain of Harod 
which is in Jezreel’ (1 S. 29 1, emended text; see 
Harod, Well of, 2) ; or, as another account says, ‘ The 
Philistines mustered, and came to Shunem, and Saul 
mustered all Israel, and they encamped on Gilboa’ (1 S. 
284). We are not to infer that Aphek and Shunem 
were close together. 1 Aphek was in the N. of the 
plain of Sharon ; the two statements quoted come from 
different hands. They are, however, easily reconcilable. 
The mustering at Aphek was swiftly followed by the 
arrival of the Philistines at Shunem ; the Israelites ex¬ 
pected this, and had no occasion to change their posi¬ 
tion. Soon, however, the Philistines must have found 
that they could not attack Saul’s position from Shunem ; 
the Nahr Jalud has too deep a channel, and the ascent 
from the lakelet below (see Harod) to the broken 
plateau above is too steep to permit a hostile attack on 
warriors drawn up above. An attack would be per¬ 
fectly feasible, however, if the Philistines went up the 
far easier slopes and wadies to the S., which lead to 
open ground about the village of Nuris, and directly 
above the 'Ain Jalud. 2 Thus there is a clear parallelism 
between the position of the Midianites and that of the 
Philistines, and between that of Gideon and that of 


Saul. 

Dean Stanley has given a picturesque account of the battle 
of Gilboa (Jewish Church , 2 25 f\ cp Sinai and Pal. 345). 
According to him, the position occupied by Saul was ‘on the 
rise of Mount Gilboa, hard by the “spring of Jezreel," the 
Israelites as usual keeping to ihe heights, whilst their enemies 
clung to the plain.’ The objections to this, however, drawn 
from close observation of the ground, are very strong. 3 The 
chariots of the Philistines could not have pursued the Israelites 
up that steep and rugged slope. The fighting between Saul and 
the Philistines must have occurred on the southern slopes of 
Gilboa. 


(c) One more event may perhaps be assigned to this 
mountain-region—viz., the defeat of Benhadad, king of 
Syria, by Ahab. 

RV, following the received text, states that ‘at the return of 
the year Benhadad mustered the Syrians, and went up to Aphek, 
to fight against Israel. And the children of Israel were musiered, 
and were victualled, and went against them ’ (1 K. 20 26 f). 
‘And were victualled,’ however, must be wrong; we require, 


1 Prof. G. A. Smith formerly held that Aphek was somewhere 
near Jezreel (cp H. P. Smith, Sant. 244); now, however, he has 
come over to the view advocated by WRS (Aphek, 3 (b), supr. 
col. 192) that the Aphek in Sharon is that intended ( PEFQ , 
1895, p. 252). 

2 GASm. HG 403 ; cp Miller, Less than the Least of all 
Lands y 175, iZq/. 

3 It is inaccurate, however, to represent Stanley as saying 
that the battle was ‘on the plain* (Miller, 175 ; GASm. 403). 
See passages referred to above. 
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instead, a statement of the mustering-place of the Israelites. 

should perhaps be * in Gilboa ’; the error was 

obviously produced by the following word 13^1 (‘ an d went ’). 
This is confirmed by v . 30^, where we read in RV that ‘ Ben- 
hadad fled, and came into the city, into an inner chamber,' a 
rendering which is violently extracted from an obviously cor¬ 
rupt text. Klo. reads *nna *nn jT ^ Kan’J, '. . . and hid 
himself by the fountain of Harod in Harod,’ or Tina |T*J 
* by the fountain in Harod.’ The difficulty lies in the distance 
between Aphek in the N. of Sharon (see Aphek, 3 [b]), which 
is surely meant here (not el-'Afuleh), and Mount Gilboa; hut 
the textual suggestions are extremely plausible, and a mustering 
of the Philistines at the same Aphek preceded their final attack 
upon Saul by the southern slopes of Gilboa. Cp, however (for 
the whole subject of this article), Saul. t. K. C. 

GILEAD (Tl&|, and, with the article, ; [-aAaaA 

[BAL] 1 ), a trans-Jordanic region frequently referred to. 

The name, which can be explained from 
. ame. t ^ e Arabic jal'ad , ‘hard, rough,' is at first 
sight not very appropriate, the hills and dales of Gilead 
being full of natural beauty, and well adapted for 
cattle (cp Nu. 32 1) and for the flocks of goats which 
are still fed there (cp Cant. 4 1 ; and see Hair, § 1). 
Upon the whole, Gilead is better provided with water 
and woodland than any part of W. Palestine. Hence 
Merrill (Hastings, DBZij^b) seems inclined to doubt 
the correctness of the explanation. The name 'hard, 
rough ’ is, however, at once seen to be appropriate 
when we study the geological formation of the country. 

The base slopes of the mountain chain of Moab and 
Gilead consist of sandstone. 

This * is covered in part by the more recent white marls, which 
form the curious peaks of the foothills immediately above the 
. Jordan valley ; but reaches above them to an 
2 . Geological elevation of 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean 
formation, on the S., and forms the bed of the Bukei* 
basin, farther E. and 1000 ft. higher. Above 
this lies the hard, impervious Dolomitic limestone, which 
appears in the rugged gray hills round the Jabbok, and in Jebel 
‘Ajlun, rising on an average 1500 ft. above the sandstone, and 
forming the bed of the numerous springs. It also dips towards 
the Jordan valley; and the water from the surface of the 
plateau, sinking down to the surface of this formation, bursts 
out of the hill slopes on the W. in perennial brooks. It was 
from the ruggedness of this hard limestone that Gilead obtained 
its name. Above this again is the white chalk of the desert 
plateau, the same found in Samaria and Lower Galilee, with 
bands of flint or chert in contorted layers or strewn in pebbles 
on the surface. Where this formation is deep the country is 
bare and arid, supplied by cisterns and deep wells. Thus the 
plateau becomes desert, while the hill-slopes abound in streams 
and springs' (Conder, in Smith, DBft) 11191 a). 

The plateau here spoken of is that extensive highland 
which extends eastward to the Euphrates, where 
„ , nothing but desert shrubs will grow. On 
the edge of this region, and rising at 
usage. most ^ 00 above it, are the long 
mountain-ranges which from their geological formation 
deserve the name of Gilead. Rocky as they may be, 
the higher slopes are covered with pine-trees ( Finns 
carica, Don., a species resembling the Aleppo pine), 
and, as Conder says, mastic-bushes, 2 whilst lower down 
are beautiful woods of oak trees and carob trees, form¬ 
ing altogether, with the addition of numerous streams 
and springs, the most perfect sylvan scenery in Palestine. 
The ' wood of Rephaim * (so read for ‘ wood of 
Ephraim’ in 2 S. 186 ) is still represented by the thick 
groves of the Jebel 'Ajlun, with which the woods of es- 
Salt in S. Gilead alone can compete. Far below the 
Gilead range lies the Jordan Valley, which is reached by 
a very steep descent, and a natural division in the range 
is formed by the river Zerka (Jabbok). The 

Hebrew writers, whether they were conscious of the 
original meaning of Gilead or not, were well aware that 
the name had properly no narrow or merely local refer- 

1 [In £5 occur the following forms:—Judg. IO4 yaaaS [B*]» 
108 yaAaaSiTi? [AL], 11 5 lo-parjX [A], 1 K. 4 13 ya\aa 6 [B], 
■yaAaaSiTTji; [L], 4 19 yaS [L], 1 Ch. 516 yaAaa/a [Bl, Hos. 1211 (12) 
yaAyaAoi? [QVsemel], Am. 1 13 ya\aa£(e)LTr}<; [BAQ*r], -itiAwp 
(Q a vid.], j Macc.59 yoAoaSms (A).] 

2 Smith's DB&) 11191; see also Conder, Hetk and Moab, 188. 
"See, however, Post, cited sup. col. 465, with reference to the 
‘ Balm of Gilead.' 


ence. They apply it, when they speak most deliberately, 
to the whole mountain range between the Yarmuk on the 
N. and the Arnon on the S., which was cut into two parts 
by the great trench of the Zerka or Jabbok (cp Dt. 3 12 
Josh. 1^25 1325). The two parts together are some¬ 
times called ‘all Gilead’ (Dt. 3io ] 2 K. IO33), and the 
general term Gilead is applied to those districts on the 
E. of the Jordan which were in Israelitish occupation 
(Nu. 3229 Josh. 229 Judg. 108 20 r 2 S. 246 1 K. 419 
Am. 1 3 13); but also to the northern, or to the southern 
part alone (see for the one, Dt. 236 3 is f Josh. 17 x 5, 
and for the other, Nu. 32 1 Josh. 1325). The elasticity 
of the term is strikingly shown by the fact that in Dt. 
34 1 x Macc. §10ff. ‘Gilead’ even includes the region 
N. of the Jabbok. 

We have seen that the term ‘ Gilead ’ belongs of right 
to a large mountainous district, not to a particular 

p mountain. It would be a mistake to 

• * I 7 ~ 54 - j n f er t h e con t rar y from the interesting 

composite narrative in Gen. 31 17-54. It is true that 
what is said of Jacob and Laban in v. 2s 2 and of Jacob 
in v. 54 3 implies that a particular mountain, known to 
the respective writers of these passages, was sometimes 
called in a special sense lySan in. ‘ the mountain of (the) 
Gilead' ; but this specialisation merely indicates that 
the mountain referred to was a conspicuous one in some 
part of the Gilead range. That the two narrators J and 
E meant the same part of the Gilead-range can hardly 
be maintained. They both differ from the original 
story (see Galeed, i ) ; they also differ from one another. 
When Jacob uttered the fine prayer in 329 (J) he 

must have been near some great ford of the Jordan. 
Probably he was at Succoth, not very far from the ford 
ed-Damieh, for the notice in Gen. 33 17 has surely been 
misplaced by the editor of JE, and in J’s narrative stood 
before 324 [3]- 4 It is possible that the Jebel Osha\ the 
highest point in the Jebel Jil’ad (N. of es-Salt, and N. 
of the Zerka) is J’s Gilead mountain. E, however, who 
makes Jacob go, after parting with Laban, to MAHANAiM 
(</.v.), presumably localises the meeting of Jacob and 
Laban near some high point of the Jebel 'Ajlun. One 
might think of the Jebel Kafkafa (3430 ft.) which is to 
the NE. of Suf and Jerash, close to the great pilgrim 
road from Damascus to Mecca ; but Suf itself (2720 ft.) 
has great claims on our consideration. This is one of 
the sites where dolmens are to be found. 5 It is probable 
that by the ‘pillar’ and the ‘heap’ of Gen. 31 4 5/ the 
narrators meant some of those primitive stone monu¬ 
ments, which are specially abundant on the E. of the 
Jordan. 

According to the theory here presented, there should 
also be such a monument on Jebel Osha. All that we 
find is a shrine (perhaps 300 years old) containing a 
long, open trough, said to have been the tomb of Hosea, 
beside which the Bedouins kill sheep in honour of the 
prophet. 6 The trough, however, may have been pre¬ 
ceded by a cairn ; sepulchral cairns are still common 
among the Arabs, and Absalom’s cairn (2 S. 18 17) is 
familiar to readers of the OT. The narrative in Gen. is 
directed against the attempts of the Aramaeans to possess 
themselves of Gilead ; the standing-stone (masseba) on 
E’s mountain and the cairn on J’s were represented 
by E and J respectively as having been erected, 
the former by Laban, the latter by Jacob, as sacred 
boundary-stones. The masseba, by a slight distortion, 
was ealled * the Mispah ’ to indicate that Yahwe would 

1 Gilead is here' distinguished both from Bashan and from the 
tableland of Moab. 

2 Jacob is here said (by J) to have pitched his tent ‘on the 
mountain [of . . .],' Laban on The mountain of (the) Gilead.’ 

3 Jacob sacrifices ‘on the mountain'; v. 21 shows that some 
part of the Gilead range is meant. E is the writer. 

4 It was followed probably by a mention of Jacob's crossing of 
the Jabbok. Cp Holzinger, ad loc. 

5 Conder, Heth and Moab , 243^ 

6 Baed. /W.( 3 ) 163^ ; cp Conder, op. cit . 182. A large tree 
stands beside the shrine which is ‘one out of the very few 
sacred domes E. of Jordan.’ 
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'keep watch (and interpose) between’ Laban and 
Jacob, when occasion for this arose 1 ( v . 49). We may 
certainly infer from this that the place referred to by E 
was one of those called Mizpah. Possibly it was 
Ramath-ham-mispeh, which in Josh. 1326 2 is described 
as the N. limit of the territory of Gad, and is elsewhere 
called hani-mispa (sec Mizpah, 2). The cairn also 
received a name; it was called GaPed— i.e ., Heap of 
Witness, implying a playful etymology of the name 
Gilead. 

There is yet another conceivable inference from this 
singular narrative (when explained as above), against 

5 S ’1 a cau b° n may be desirable. It 

.* might be supposed that when E wrote, the 

1 ^'.. 101 \ 0 territory known as Gilead began at the 
uueaa. j ebel < A jlun. The truth is that the 
Jebel 'Ajlun is the representative of the whole land of 
Gilead. So at least it must appear to those who approach 
Gilead from Damascus, and see, looming up beyond 
the plain of Bashan, the summits of the Jebel 'Ajlun. 
On the other hand, to those who come from Moab, 
the natural representative of Gilead will be the first 
lofty range to the N. of the plateau of Heshbon— i.e. , 
the Jebel JiVdd. How this latter name fixed itself just 
here is an obscure problem: why is the Yahwist’s 
Gilead mountain preferred to the Elohist’s? Problems 
of this kind, however, are numerous and baffling. 
Why, for instance, _is the highest mountain in this 
range — the Jebel Osha*—named after the prophet 
Hosea? It is true, Hosea, according to the MT, 
speaks of a city of Gilead in 68 (cp 12 n), and has been 
thought to refer here to some locality in the Jebel 
Jil'ad (see, however, 2). Can this have been known, 
however, to those who first used the Arabic name? 
Surely Hosea has displaced Joshua. Who, then, pre¬ 
ceded Joshua? The truth is hidden from us. 

It would seem as if this specialization of the term 
Gilead had already occurred by the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome (see 2) ; and it should also be noticed that 
5 m. N. of es-Salt there is a ruin known as Jal'ud, 3 
perhaps the ‘ Gilead ’ of the Onomastieon. Not im- 
Caii £ possibly, too, another seemingly recent 

1 , place-name preserves the memory of a name 

eras Gilead, which, though but slightly 

attested, may be genuinely ancient. The place-name 
referred to is Gerasa (the famous city of the Decapolis 
of Peraea), now called Jerash. 4 According to Neubauer, 5 
the Midrash (Samuel, 13) affirms the identity of Gerash 
and Gilead ; and Sir G. Grove has noticed that the 
Arabic version of Josh. 208 21 38 [36] gives Ramat 
al-Jaras for MT’s ‘ Ramoth in Gilead,’ and that the 
Jewish traveller Parchi (circa 1315 A.D. ) also says, 

* Gilead is at present Jerash.’ 6 That the name Gerasa 
is derived from the yepovres, or veterans, of Alexander 
the Great is of course absurd. It reminds us so much 
of Girzites and Girgashites that one is tempted to sus¬ 
pect that a tribe called Girzim or Girshim (ep Girgash¬ 
ites) may have dwelt in Gilead in pre-Israelitish times 
(cp 2 S. 29, where Ishbaal reigns ‘over Gilead and 
over the Girshite’); secGiRZiTES. Gerash, like Gilead, 
may have obtained a specialized reference to a town and 
a district later ; hence Yakut speaks of * the Jerash 

1 Verse 49, which, as it stands, is obviously imperfect, must be 
supplemented from 7'. 45. Read with Ball, ‘And the pillar 
which he set up he called “ the Mispah,” for he said,’ etc. 

2 The two names next mentioned are Betonim (rather Botnim) 
and Mahanaim 

3 This name is not to be confounded with Jalud, the name of 
a river which starts from the 'Ain Jalud under Gilboa § 3]. 
This Jalud is also pronounced Jdlilt , which is the Ar. form of 
Goliath. Goliath impressed the Moslem mind. Mokaddasi 
(nth cent, a.d.) calls the citadel of 'Amman the ‘castle of 
Goliath/ 

4 According to Guthe (. MDPV , ‘98, 57^i) Jerash, not Jerash, 
is the popular pronunciation. 

5 Giogr. du Taint. 230. 

6 Zunz, quoted by Grove (Smith, DBN 2 1003). He also states 
that the Jews derived Gerash from Yegar*sahadutha (Gen. 31 47). 
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mountain district ’ (Jebel Jarash), as well as of the ruined 
city of that name. 

If the name of Gerasa is rightly thus accounted for, 
it still remains to determine what ancient city, if any, 
7 Ancient once sto °d upon its site. It is difficult 
* sites indeed to believe that the founders of that 
magnificent city, the ruins of which still 
fascinate us, placed it upon a site uneonsecrated by the 
sanctuaries of the past. Both Ramoth-Gilead and 
Mahanaim have been thought of; but we have reasons 
sufficient for accepting neither view. Just an hour W. 
of Jerash is the wretched but well-situated village of 
Reimun (Ewald’s Ramoth-Gilead), divided by a ridge 
from Suf (Mizpah?). Turning to the W., in two hours 
the traveller comes to 'Ajlun (Mahanaim ?), ' nestling at 
the bifurcation of the valleys, in its gardens and vine¬ 
yards,’ with the great castle already spoken of in the 
neighbourhood; on either hand are the well-clothed 
heights of the Jebel 'Ajlun. A descent, a climb, and 
again a descent bring us to the Wady Yabis (a plausible 
claimant to the title of ‘ the brook Cherith,' were it not 
for the faultiness of the reading Ciieritii and to 

an isolated round-topped hill, strewn with ruins (ed- 
Deir)—but these not ancient—Robinson’s site for 
Jabesh-Gilead. If we turn to the N. of the same 
Wady, we come to Miryamln, Merrill’s site for the 
same famous city. About seven miles off is Pella 
(Fahl), which ‘enjoys perhaps the finest climate, from an 
agricultural point of view, that can be found in Syria.’ 1 
The known history of Pella is a short one ; but it may 
be noted here that, according to Eusebius (HE 3 s), 
the Jewish Christians fled, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, to Pella. 

And what shall one say of I ibid, the capital of the 
district of 'Ajlun? Doubtless this was an ancient 
Arbcla. Was it, then, the Beth-arbel of Hos. 10 14? 
Our answer will probably be in the negative ; but the- 
site is of strategic importance, and the name implies the 
antiquity of the place. Es-Salt, too,—at present the 
only capital of the Belka, and the only important place 
in it—though not as strikingly placed as 'Ajlun, must 
surely have been always a centre of population, and the 
lofty Jebel Osha' to the north must always have been 
crowned by an important sanctuary, surely not, however, 
Penuel. Where the latter plaee was, it is not easy to 
say ; SUCCOTH (1), however, is possibly the modern Tell 
Der 'Alla. With more confidence we can identify Jog- 
Behah with Jubeihat, and the Jabbok: with the ‘ blue’ 
river, the Zerka. 2 

A passing reference is all that can be given to the 
interesting genealogies of Gilead (Xu. 2629-33 Josh. 
8 OT 17 1 -3 1 Ch. 7 14- *9) i see Maciiir, 

r * Asriel, Hepher (ii., 2), and especially 

references, zelopheiiad. The last of these names 
occurs in a mutilated form as Jidlaph in Gen. 2222 ; it is 
probably identical with Salecah, and as Milcah, the mother 
of Jidlaph, is a corruption of Salecah, we see how mechani¬ 
cally the genealogies were often filled up. Nor can we 
here gather up the fragmentary notices of the history of 
Gilead. The country was the eastern bulwark of 
Palestine, and was the first district to suffer from Syrian 
and Assyrian invasions. In sacred legend it is dis¬ 
tinguished by the passage of Jacob and by the residence 
of Jephtiiah [g.v.]. The names of Barzillai, David, 
Ishbaal, Ahab, Elijah (was he really a Tishbite ?—see 
Tishbite) also will readily occur to the reader as con¬ 
nected with Gilead. The clansmen of Gad, whose name 
is almost treated as synonymous with Gilead (e.g ., Judg. 
5 17 1 S. 137 ), had opportunity for learning resource and 
courage in the mountains and glens of the ‘ rugged K 
land. Cp Gad, § 2, Per a: a. 

Oliphant, Land of Gilead ('80) : graphic descriptions ; Conder, 


1 Le Strange, in Schumacher, Across the Jordan , 272. Pella 
is the ^>riD of Talm. Jer. (Neub. Geogr . 274); cp GASm. HG 292,. 
n. 2. 

2 On the Jabbok of Gen. 32 22, see Jabbok, § 2. 
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Abel-Meholah, B3 
Abel-shittim, B4 
Abil, Ci 

Abila, Ci (Abel-shittim) 
W. el-Abyad, 63, 4 
Adam, B3 
Adamah, B3 
wady el- Adeimeh, B4 
Ajbchat, C3 (Jogbehah) 
'Ajlun, B2 (Gilead, § 2) 
jebel 'Ajlun, BC2 (Gilead, 

§ 7) 

wady 'Ajlun, B2, 3 (Chh- 
rith) 
el-'Al, C4 

tell der'Alla, B3(Gilead, §7) 
Amateh, B3 
urn(m) el-'Amdan, B2 
'arak el-Amir, C4 
'Amman, C4 (Abel-cheka- 
mim) 

wady 'Amman, C$, 4 
Aqueduct, Cl 
wady el-' Arab, Bi (Eph- 
ron, 2) 

Arbela, Ci 
Kh. 'Atuf, A2 
W. el-'Aujeh, AB4 
'Ayun Musa, B4 
wady 'Ayun Musa, B4 
(Beth-peor) 

Batanah, B4 
Beisan, A2 
Bethabara, B4 
Beth-haran, B4 
Beth-jeshimoth, B4 
Beth-shean, A2 
Betonim, B4 
W. el-Blreh, Bi 
Bithron, B2 
W. el-Buke, A3 
el-Bukea, C3 (Gilead, § 2) 

Camon, Br 
Casphor, Di 

ed-Damieh, B3 
Dathema, Di 
ed-Deir, B2 (Jabesh, § 2) 
ed-Delhemlyeh, Bi (Dal- 
manutha) 

Der at, Di 

Edrei, Di 
'Kdun, C2 


Elealeh, C4 
Mar Elyas, B2 
'Arak el-Emir, B4 (Hyr- 
canus) 

Ephron 2, Ci 
Erlha, A4 

Fahl or Tabakat Fahl, B2 
(Jabesh) 

W. Fajjas, Bi 
j. Faku', A 2 

kanat Fir'aun, BCi (Con¬ 
duits) 

W. Fasail, A3 

Gadara, Bi 
Gerasa, C2 

kasr wady el-Ghafr, Ci 
(Ephron) 

wady el-Ghafr, C 1 (Ephron) 
W. el-Ghuweir, B4 (Dead 
Sea) 

Mt. Gilboa, A2 
Mt. Gilead, B3 
Gilgal, A4 
'ain Hajla, B4 
makhadet Hajla, B4 
jebel Hakart, C3 
tell Hammam, B4 
W. el-Hammam, C3 
Hammath, Bi 
el-Hammeh, Bi 
Kh. Hamzeh, C4 
Hesban, C4 

'ain Hesban, C4(Heshbon) 
wady Hesban, B4 (Beth- 
peor) 

Heshbon, C4 
wady el-Hi mar, B2 
el-Hod, B4 
Humeid, B2 
W. el-Humr, AB 3 

W. Ibten Ghazal, B3 
Irbid, Ci 

Jabbok, B3 

Jabesh, B2 

N. Jalud, A1 

Jal'ud, B3 (Gilead, § 2) 

Jazer, C3 

ain Jenneh, C2 

Jerash, C2 (Decapolis) 

W. Jerash, C2, 3 
jebel Jil'ad, B3 (Gilf.ad, 


Jericho, Crusaders’, A4 
Jericho of OT, A4 
W. el-Jozeleh, AB3 
birket Jiljuliyeh, A4 
Jogbehah, C3 
wady el-Jorfeh, B4 

jebel Kafkafa, C2 (Gilead, 
§ 4 )' 

Karawa, B3 
Kaukab el-Hawa, Bi 
Kh. el-Kefrein, B4 (Abel- 
shittim) 

tell el-Kefrein, B4 
wady el-Kefrein, B4(Abel- 
shittim) 

W. el-Kelt, AB4 
Kerak, Bi 

ras umm el-Kharrubeh, A3 
W. el-Khashneh, A2 
Kumeim, Bi 

bahr I Alt, B4 

Mahas, C4 
Mahne, B2 
W. el-Malih, B2 
jebel el-Mastabeh, C3 
W. Meidan, B 4 
W. el-Mellaha, AB 4 
jebel el-Mi'rad, B3 
Miryamin, B2 
‘ Mizpah ’ ?, C2 
jisr el-Mujami', Bi 
\V. Mukelik, B 4 
el-Muzeirlb, Di 

Neba, B4 

tell Nimrln, B4 (Beth¬ 
abara) 

W. Nimrln, B4 

jebel Osha', B3 (Gilead, §4) 

Pella, B2 Qabesh) 
Philadelphia, C4 

kal'at er-Rabad, B2 (Eph¬ 
ron, 2) 

Rabbath Ammon, C4 
tell er-Rameh, B4 
beit er-Ras, C 1 (Decapolis, 
§2) 

Reimun, C2 (Gilead, § 7) 
er-Remtheh, Di (Da¬ 
thema) 


W. er-Retem, B4 
er-Rujeb, B3 (Argob) 
wady er-Rujeb, B3 
er-Rumman, C3 

tell es-Saldiyeh, B2 
'ain es-Sakut, B2 
es-Salt, B3 (Mahanaim) 
Samakh, Bi 
es-Samik, C4 
khirbet Sar, C4 (Jazer) 
karn Sartabeh, A3 
Scythopolis, A2 
wady Shalb, B4 
'ain esh-Shamsiyeh, B2 
Sherl'at el-Kebireh, B1-4 
Sherl'at el-Menadireh, Bi 
(Golan) 

W. esh-Shomer, Bi 
W. Shubash, A2 
W. es-Sidr, B3 
W. abu Sidreh, B3 
wady Sir, C4 (Jazer) 

Kh. Siyaga, B4 
Succoth, B3 
Suf, C2 (Gilead, § 7) 
tell es-Sultan, A4 
Sumiyeh, C4 
Kh. es-Sur, B4 
'ain Suweimeh, B4 
khirbet Suweimeh, B4 
(Beth-jeshimoth) 
jebel bilad es-Suwet, Di 

Tabakat Fahl, B2 
bahr Tabarlyeh, Bi 
et-Taiyibeh, Bi 
wady et-Taiyibeh, Bi 
W. abu Tara, B4 
Taricheae, Bi 
Tibneh, B2 
et-Turra, Ci 

Um Kes, Bi 

wady Yabis, B2 G ab esh) 
Yajuz, C3 (Jazer) 
kom Yajuz, C3 

Zarethan, A3 
beit Zer'a, C4 (Jazer) 
kal'at ez-Zerka, D3 
nahr ez-Zerka, BCD3 
ras umm Zoka, B2 
jebel ez-Zumleh, Di 
(Bashan) 
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lleth and Moab (’83); Selah Merrill, East of Jordan (’81); 

Schumacher, Across the Jordan (’86), contain- 
9. Literature, ing ‘ A Ride through Ajlun,’ by Guy Le 
Strange ; Tristram, Land of Israel ; G. A. 
Smith, HG ; and Gautier, Au deld du J ourdainp) (’96). 

2. A city, mentioned perhaps in Judg. ‘ 10 17 and 
(<S AL ) 127 ; also in Hos. 68 12 n [12]. Ewald (on 
Hos. ll.ce,) thinks of Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 11 29), 
which was the seat of an ancient sanctuary (Judg. 11 ji 
‘M izpah’). Buhl ( Geogr . 262) thinks of Ramoth, or 
rather Ramath-Gilead ; Hitzig of Jabesh-Gilead ; Budde 
(on Judg. 10 17) of the site of the modern Jal'iid, N. of 
es-Salt (see 1 ), which may represent the * Gilead ’ 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome (05 241 42, 124 
30). But ‘Gilead' for ‘ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ or the like, 
is hardly conceivable, and the passages quoted, except 
the first, prove to be corrupt. 

In Judg. 10 17 ‘in Gilead’ simply covers over the narrator’s 
ignorance ; 11 n supplied 4 Mizpah ’ as the place of encampment 
of the Israelites; that of the Ammonites could not be determined 
(cp Moore’s note). In Judg. 127 the text is mutilated ; read 
probably ‘in his city, in Mizpah of Gilead.’ In Hos. 68 
1211 [12) should most probably be SjSj (cp yaAyaAoi? 

12 n [12] [Q?] for yaAaaS [2#]). No doubt Hosea might have 
referred to a second sanctuary in Gilead, and Ruben’s res¬ 
toration of 69 is geographically and historically plausible 
(cp Che. Exp., Jan. ’97, p. 47 f). But the sanctuaries of 
Bethel and Gilgal are much more likely to be referred to than 
the hypothetical sanctuaries of Adam [q.v., i.] and 1 Gilead.’ For 
C"!N3 in v. 7 read probably j]N JV23 ‘in Beth-aven,’ and read 
T'z>. 8 f thus—‘ Gilgal i$ a city of those that work wickedness, a 
hill fortress of evildoers (D’>Hp And a company of 

traitors are her priests; the way of Yah we they reject; they are 
eager to commit crimes ’ (5D*2t?n * TjTl »Tjn3 ")3ni 

n*T). In 12 11 [12] pN ny 1 ?: is a corruption of n'21 Wpl 
JIN ; the prefixed ON is a dittographed pN (Gra.). 

T. K. C. 


GILGAL (always with definite article, except 

„ Josh. 59 and MT of 1223), the name of 
. ame. severa | i oca ijties in the Holy Land. 

0 usually renders by the plural ra yakyaka [BAQFL], 

as in Josephus and 1 Macc. So in Josh, (except 12 23 14 6 [BJ, 
15 7 ; see below, § 6), 1 S. (except 7 16 tV yaAyaAa [BA], 
yaAyaA [L] ; 15 33 yaAyaA [BA]), 2 S. 2 K. Am. Hos. (except 
9 15 yaAyaA [BAQ], 12 12 a [iitfl yakaaS [BAQ*]). The singular 
yaAyaA occurs in Josh. 146 [B], 15 7 [AL], Judg. 2 1 3 19 1 S. 
15 33 (yaAyaAa [LI), Hos. 9 15 Mi. 6 5 ; yoAyoA [BA] in I)t. 11 30 
(but yoAyo.’ [F], croAyoA [L]). On Josh. 12 23 see below, § 6. 

The name means literally ‘the circle’— i. e . , sacred 
circle of stones, the form now called ‘ cromlech ’ by 
archaeologists. 1 Except in Galilee, such circles are not 
found W. of Jordan, where they may have been 
destroyed from the time of Josiah’s reformation onwards; 
but many ancient specimens are extant in E. Palestine, 
similar to those of Western Europe, and Arabs still 
construct stone circles round graves. For a picture 
of a gilgal see PEFQ , ’82, p. 72 ; and for a plan, 
Surrey of E. Pal. 11. 

1. The first- sanctuary and camp of Israel in W. 
Palestine. The earliest of the documents of which the 


2. Joshua’s 
Gilgal. 


Book of Joshua is composed (JE) relates 
that, after crossing Jordan, Joshua erected 
twelve stones which he had taken from 


the bed of the river on the W. bank ‘ in the Gilgal ’ 
(4320), and they became (v. 21/., probably Dt.) a monu¬ 
ment of the miraculous passage. This account agrees 
with the meaning of the name. The same document, 
however (with its unscientific habit of connecting place- 


names with events of ancient history), derives Gilgal 
from the reproach ‘ rolled away ’—GallothI, * I have 
rolled’—from Israel by Joshua when he re-instituted 
there the rite of Circumcision (q.v ., § 2), that had 
been in abeyance during the wanderings in the wilder¬ 
ness (69). That the ‘place’ (mpc. probably meaning 
sacred place, 515) was already so called, and was a 
centre of Canaanite worship, is apparent both from the 
narrative quoted, and from Judg. 3 19 (ya\ya\ [BAL]), 


1 For an instance of twelve stones by the side of an altar see 
Ex. 24 4. 


where for * quarries ’ read perhaps * graven images ’ ; 
see Quarries. The Priestly Writer, who records the 
celebration of the passover at Gilgal (Josh. 510-12), de¬ 
scribes the site as at ‘ the east end ’ of the territory ‘ of 
Jericho’ (419). 

In the parallel passage in Josephus (Ant. v. 1 4), Gilgal is given 
as 10 stadia, or a little over a mile from Jericho— i.e., not the 
OT Jericho at ‘Ain es-Sultan, but the NT site on the W. el- 
Kelt. Eusebius and Jerome (OS 126 22 24394) place Galgala or 
Golgol (yoAytoA) ‘to the E. of ancient Jericho/ 4 a desert spot’ 
2 R.m. from Jericho, 4 ab illius regioms mortalibus miro cultu 
habitus.’ Theodosius (De Situ Term Sancta-16,circa 530 a.d.), 
sets it at 1 R. m. from the city ; and later Christian records from 
a little less than 1 m. to as much as 5. After the eighth century 
the name was lost till Robinson heard a rumour of it in 1838 
(BR 2 287); and in 1865 Zschokke (Topog. der IK Jordansaue, 
28) beard ‘Tell-Jeljul’ applied to a low mound, a little more 
than a mile E. of modern Jericho, on the N. bank of the Kelt, 
with a heap of stones and remains of a wall. Conder (Tent 
Work , 203 ffj found the form Jiljuliyeh applied both to 
some small mounds and to _ a tank. An Arab graveyard 
suggests the traditional sanctity of the spot; and associated 
with it is a legend, derived from the fall of Jericho. There can 
be little doubt that, whether the name is due to a continuous 
tradition (which is probable, for Jos. [Ant. v. 1 4] could hardly 
have hit on the site otherwise), or is a Christian revival of the 
fourth century, the neighbourhood, and perhaps the very site, 
is that of the ancient sanctuary and camp of Israel. It should 
be said that the modern name is not altogether beyond suspicion, 
Zschokke having asked for it, ‘ in various forms,’ before it was 
given back to him by the natives (op. cit. 28). Clermont-Ganneau 
(Arch. Res. 2 37) was assured that the name Jiljuliyeh was ‘only 
used by the Franks.’ His excavations revealed nothing decisive, 
and he says 4 the matter still seems to me extremely doubtful.’ 

The ark and the headquarters of the host remained 
here during Joshua’s invasion of the hill-country, to which 
more than five roads opened conveniently from Gilgal, 
96 106 /015 (om. B*A ; ya\ya\a [B b * c? mg-L]) 43 
(ora. BA; ya\ya\a [LJ) ; there is little reason for 
supplying another Gilgal for these passages (see below, 
§ 5), some of which are perhaps mere glosses ( 146 , Judg. 
2 1 all JE or Dt.). The place of Gilgal in the reverence 
of the nation was secured for centuries. Even if it were 
not the sanctuary to which Samuel went yearly in circuit 
(1 S. 7 16 yaXyaX [L], see below, § 4) it was certainly that 
to which he sent Saul before him (108 yaXaaS [B]), at 
which Saul was anointed king ( 11 14/), offered the hasty 
sacrifices which estranged the prophet, brought to Yahwfc 
the devoted spoil, the hcrem (see Ban, § 2 /) of the 
Amalekite campaign, and by his refusal to slaughter 
Agag lost his kingdom (15 12-35). (The narratives here 
are doublets: see W. R. Smith, OTJCW 135 ff*\ see 
Samuel ii.). Under Saul as under Joshua the 
religious attractions of Gilgal were supported by its 
military advantages. The Philistines had overrun the 
central range to the W. ; there was no other place in 
the land at which Israel could be rallied to attack 


them ; and Jordan and Gilead lay behind for a refuge 
(I347). In the following reign Judah assembled at 
Gilgal to meet David when he came back over 
Jordan (2 S. 19 15 [16] 40 [41]) after his flight, and to 
escort him to the capital. 

At the disruption of the kingdom, Gilgal fell with 
the rest of the Jordan valley to N. Israel ; but we have 
, now a problem to decide ; whether the 

3 . I he famous famous N sa nctuary of Gilgal was the 

sanctuary ? Q-,|g a | Q f t hi s s it e by Jericho, or another 
Gilgal, which lay on the central range to the N. of 
13 ethel, and was also a place sacred to Yahw6 (see § 4), 
or still another which lay near Shechcm (see § 5). 
Amos and Hosea, who frequently speak of the great 
national sanctuary, give us no hint as to where it lay : 
— Am. 44 ‘come to Bethel and transgress—at Gilgal 
multiply transgression’ ; 5 s 4 seek not Bethel, nor come 
to Gilgal, for Gilgal shall taste the gall of exile’ (so one 
must clumsily render the prophet’s play upon words 
hag-gilgdl gdloh yigldh ; Hos. 4 15 4 come not to Gilgal 
and go not up to Beth-aven ’ ; 9 15 4 all their evil is in 
Gilgal, for there I hated them ... I will drive them 
out of mine house’ ; 12 n [12] 4 in Gilgal they sacrifice 
bullocks ’ or 4 to bullocks ’ or (as We.) 4 to demons. ’ 

Apropos of this last verse it is interesting that the Christian 
fathers should have read 4 Gilgal,’ sometimes for ‘ Bethel,’ some- 
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limes for ‘ Dan,* as one of the two places where Jeroboam set up 
his golden calf (Cyril, Comm, in lloscam , 5 ; [Pseud.-] Epiph. 
De Vit . Proph. 237; Citron. Pasc. 161). 

Thus, then, we find Gilgal in the eighth century 
equal in national regard with Bethel ; where the people 
zealously worship Yah we, but do so under heathen 
fashion with impure rites that provoke his wrath. In 
an age passionately devoted to the sacred scenes of 
antiquity, such a kind of sanctuary might well be that 
ancient Gilgal (now belonging to N. Israel) at which, 
it was said, the ark had found its first rest in the land, 
circumcision had been restored, the first king had been 
anointed, and David himself had been reinstated in 
the affection of Judah. Beyond these general con¬ 
siderations, however, there is no proof to offer—unless 
it be found in the facts that the prophets never speak of 
4joing up to Gilgal as they do to Bethel, and that the 
Gilgal known to the writer of MicahGs appears to be 
the Gilgal on Jordan. We turn now to the rival Gilgals 
in the hill-country of Ephraim. 

2. As early as the time of Eusebius there were 1 
‘ certain who suspected a second Gilgal close to Bethel ’ 

4 A Giltra .1 (0S ‘ 7 aX 7 aXa >- This suspicion, 

J” T2 tl, 6 i o aroused by the list of Samuel's circuit 

by Bethel 7 ( T s . 7 16) —Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah—of 
which Bethel and Mizpah are both on the central range, 
and strengthened by the prophets’ close association of 
Bethel and Gilgal, in regard to the latter of which, as 
we have seen, they never use the expression 1 go down,' 
which would have been almost inevitable in the case of 
a site in the Jordan valley, is raised almost to the pitch 
of conviction by the narrative of Elijah’s last journey 
(2 K. 2 1-8 ; v. 1 tepeixu [B*], ya\ya\a [B abm «-AL]). 
The order given is Gilgal, Bethel, Jericho ((S B * for 
Gilgal reads Jericho, but evidently by error ; for 
variants of B have 7<xX7aXu»'), and it is said (v. 2) that 
from Gilgal Elijah and Elisha ‘went down to Bethel.' 2 
This implies a Gilgal on the central range, with at least 
an apparent descent on Bethel. Such an one has been 
found in Jiljlliyeh, about 7 m. N. of Bethel, and 2^ m. 
W. of the present high road, between Bethel and 
Shechem and Samaria. It is now a large village on 
the summit of a commanding hill 2441 feet above the 
sea. This is lower than Bethel, which is 2890 feet, but 
the hill is so bold and isolated that the phrase • to go 
down to Bethel' is quite appropriate. The view is one 
of the grandest in Palestine, from the sea to the hills of 
Gilead and as far N. as Hermon itself (Robinson, who 
seems to have been the first traveller to visit it, BR 3 81 ; 
cp PERM 2290, map. sheet xiv.). This Gilgal, like 
Jericho, had its school of the prophets. That it was 
the same as the Gilgal of 2 K. 4 38 (70X70X0 [BAL]), 
Elisha's residence, seems implied by the connection of 
the latter (v. 42) with Baal-shalisha [q.v.], another 
Samaritan town, also on the western watershed (see 
further Buhl, Geogr. 171 ; and cp Gourds, Wild, ad 
Jin.). 

If all these facts be held to justify the existence of a 
sanctuary and prophetic centre at Jiljlliyeh in Elisha’s 
day, then a very strong presumption is established in 
favour of this being also the Gilgal famous in the time 
of Amos and Hosea. Moreover Jiljlliyeh is not far from 
Shiloh [q.v.], and the very curious passage in (Pseudo-) 
Epiphanius quoted above (§3), which identifies Gilgal as 
the shrine of the golden calf, adds ij 4 v arjXwv — i.e ., 
Shiloh. It would go far to explain the disappearance 
from Israel’s history of so ancient a sanctuary as Shiloh, 
if we could believe that its sanctity had been absorbed 
by that of the neighbouring Gilgal, which in such a 
case would have strengthened its claim to be the rival of 
Bethel. That, however, is only a guess : and the claims 
of this Samaritan Jiljlliyeh areas inconclusive as those of 

1 however, reads simply r}A 6 (v or Zpxovrai [L] (nia); cp. 
Schlatter, Zur Topog. 249. 

2 In this connection it is interesting that the place-name 
Ashkaf {i.e., cliffs of) Jiljal occurs at Rammun 3^ m. E. of 
Bethel {PEF Name Lists , p. 225, sheet xiv.). 
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the Jordan Gilgal. The case between them must still 
be regarded as open ; nor is it confined to them. There 
is a third Gilgal which also has strong claims to be 
regarded as the popular Israelite sanctuary of the eighth 
century. 

Dt. 11 30: [Ebal and Gerizint] . . . ‘are they not 
beyond Jordan, to the west of the road of the sunset, 

A Gilc* 1 * n tiie ^ anaan ^ tes ' w ho dwell 

. * _ . .® ai in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside 

oy uenzim / the terebinth of Moreh ? - As punc tuated 

by the Massoretes the text means that it is Ebal and 
Gerizim that are opposite Gilgal. Taking the latter to 
be Gilgal by Jericho, certain Rabbis, followed by 
Eusebius, Jerome, and a constant Christian tradition, 
transferred Ebal and Gerizim to the hills immediately 
behind Jericho. Recent commentators have preferred 
to alter the punctuation, and taking ‘ over against 
Gilgal ’ as describing the home of the Canaanites in the 
Arabah, have thought to secure both good grammar 
and accurate geography (see Driver, ad loc .). Dillmann, 
however, preserving the Massoretic punctuation, sup¬ 
posed some Gilgal near Shechem ; and his hypothesis 
has been justified by the discovery of a modern place 
named Juleijil, on the plain of Makhna, 1 m. E. of 
the foot of Mt. Gerizim, 2.\ m. SE. of Shechem and 
ij m. SW. of Salim {PERM 2238). This suits the 
data of the passage. The terebinth of Moreh, * the 
Revealer,' takes us back to Abraham, who built an 
altar beside it (Gen. 126 ). The place therefore was an 
ancient sanctuary, and further rendered sacred to Hebrew 
hearts by the worship of their great patriarch. 

(The only difficulty in Dt. 11 30 is the clause ‘who dwell in 
the Arabah.’ It is very possible that this is a later insertion 
due to one who supposed that the Gilgal mentioned must be 
that in the Arabah by Jericho.) 

If then there was a Gilgal near Gerizim, sanctified by 
the worship of the patriarchs (for Jacob had been here 
as well as Abraham, Gen. 33 18), and by the command 
of Moses to Israel to celebrate there their entry into the 
Promised Land, this Gilgal has equal claims with the 
two others wc have already described, to be considered 
as the popular sanctuary of N. Israel in the ninth and 
eighth centuries. 

These claims have been defended in detail by Schlatter {Zur 
Topogr. u. Gesch. Paldstinas , 246 ff.) and accepted by Buhl 
{Pal. 202 /.). Schlatter makes out a most probable case ; but 
his argument that the Makhna Juleijil was also the Gilgal where 
Joshua placed the camp of Israel after the conquest of Ai (96 
106 15 43, 14 6 yaAyaA [H]) is very doubtful, and his other, that it 
was the Gilgal of Saul's appointment to the kingdom (1 S. lOsRl), 
is quite unsuccessful. Schlatter mistakes the Judaean Carmel 
for Mt. Carmel. [For another view of the difficult passage Dt. 
11 30 see Gerizim, § 2.] 

(a) In the list of the Canaanite kings conquered by 
Israel we find a ‘king of the nations at Gilgal' (Josh. 12 23 
[Dt.]: Dpi TiSc; yweqx rijs yeAyea [A], 

6. Other t yaAeiAaia? [B], yoei/u. rrjs yeAyeA [L]). 

Gilgals. In harmony with ©b’s reading some propose to 
read ‘king of the nations of Galilee'(see Galilee, 
§1). The king, however, is mentioned between the kings of 
Dor ( q . v ., § 2) and Tirzah, and Eusebius and Jerome { OS ) 
place a yaAyovAis 6 R. m. N. of Antipatris; and this is repre¬ 
sented to-day either by Jiljulieh, 4 m., or Kilkiliyeh, 6 m. NNE 
of Kal'at Ras-el-'Ain, a probable site of Antipatris { q . v ., § 2). 

( 3 ) In Josh. I67 (P) the border of Judah is said to turn N. 

‘ from the Oak of Achor to the Gilgal (yaAyaA [AL], jaayaS [B # ], 
ra ayaS [Bb]) which is over against the ascent of Adummim,' 
the present Tal 'at ed-Dam on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
(In the parallel passage. Josh. 18 17 (P), becomes 

GeLILOTH, yaAia u )6 [B], ayaAAtAa» 0 — i.e., [A] yaAi- 

Au >0 [L]). This is surely the hitherto unidentified Beth-gilgal 
or [AV] House of Gilgal (VsSan JV 3 ; BN* A om., / 3 tj 9 ay’yaAyaA 
[#c.a mg.] t 0<u0yaA [L]) which is given in Neh. 12 29 along with 
the fields of Geba and Azmaveth as being ‘round about Jeru¬ 
salem.’ (So, independently, Che. [Gali.im, 2], who also reads 
‘ Beih-gilgal’ for Bath-gallim ’ in Is. IO30.) If placed at the 
Tal 'at ed-Dam,Beth-gilgal would lie almost as far E. from the 
latter as Geba lies N. 

(c) On the Gilgal or Galgala of iMacc. 92 see 
Arbela. The data undoubtedly suit best the Gilgal 
on the Makhna Plain, not the Gilgal suggested in § 3 
of that article. 1 G. A. s. 

1 Besides the modern place-names mentioned above the only 
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GILOH 

GILOH (r 6 i ), a town in the highlands of Judah, in 
the same group with Shamir (=Shaphir), Debir, and 
Eshtemoh (Josh. 15 si xanna[B], phAcon [A], Aanoy 
[L]), according to MT of 2 S. 15 12 the home of Ahitho¬ 
phel (rfap ‘Witt?; gn noAei aytoy eic [eisi] rboAA 
[BA], gk thc noAecoc aytoy thc mgtaAAaA [L])- 

The gentilic is Gilonite, 'j?'u ; 2 S. 1512 (foxwvei [B], yiAwyeuw 
[A], y€\fjnovaLOu [L]); 2 S. 2334 (yeAwt/etroi; [B], yeiAwi/ir. [A], 
yaXaaS [L]) = i Ch. 11 36 (Pelonite, a corrupt reading; 1 2 

<^c5uu'ei [BN], (fteWuivi [AL]). 

Giloh is probably referred to by Micah in connection 
with Ophrah and Shaphir, though the paronomasia is dis¬ 
guised in MT (Micah In). It seems to be represented 
by Jala , the name now attached to some ruins about 
3 m. NW. of Halhul; the situation of Bet Jala—a 
place NW. of Bethlehem—seems too far north. 

The text of 2 S. 15 12 is corrupt, but not desperately so. 
‘While he offered the sacrifices,’ if it has any meaning at all, 
can only refer to the important sacrifices connected with Absalom’s 
assumption of royalty at Hebron. Yet the position of the clause 
shows that it contains a statement respecting Ahithophel. The 
scribe must have wrongly deciphered his original. Read, with 
Klostermann, for D'rDT.TflK *111313, D’SM.tSk *rn33, ‘when he 
fled to the Ziphites ’ (see 1 S. 23 10). This awakens a suspicion 
that Giloh was not the real name of Ahithophel’s home, which may 
have been rather a place not far to the SW. of Jala, viz. Keilah. 
It is by no means certain that the translator of © had before him 
or He may have had nV'Vp (Ke'Ilah); and even if 

he had not, is an easy phonetic corruption of nWp (see 
Keilah). David was once in great straits at Keilah ; the 
citizens were about to deliver him up to Saul, but he sus¬ 
pected them, and escaped in time (1 S. 238-13). Ahithophel 
may have warned David or Abiathar. With this clue, Kloster¬ 
mann thus reads the former part of this passage, ‘ Absalom 
had made a league (□*?&"]) with Ahithophel the Keilathite 
('nb’J/pni or ‘ the Keilanite,’ ’jV'yprt), who made possible his 
escape (il3JfD) from Keilah.’ We thus understand David’s 
habitual reliance on Ahithophel’s counsel, and see how Ahitho- 
phel’s son came to be one of David’s ‘ thirty’ (see Emam, i). 

The text of Micah 1 10 f is also corrupt. It opens, * In Gath 
tell it not,’ which Nowack regards as an interpolation inserted 
from 2 S. 1 20, whilst G. A. Smith thinks that the words describe 
the doom in store for Philistia as well as for the Shephelah of 
Judah in which Micah’s home lay {Twelve Proph. 1 383). In 
support of this G. A. Smith refers to the. situation of Shaphir, 
the modern Sawaflr, in the Philistine plain. It is not probable, 
however, that Micah extends his view beyond his own region, 
the fate of which alone evokes his sympathy. Saphir [q.v.] 
need not be Sawaflr. There is one place known to us, and only 
one, the name of which suggests a paronomasia fit to form a 
parallel to * In Bochim weep' (see Bochim), and that is Giloh. 
Read therefore, ri?J3, ‘in Giloh exult not.’ Cp Che. 

JQR, July 1898. T. K. C. 

GIMZO (WPS), a town in the Shephelah of Judah, 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 28 18 f (pAAezco [B], pAMAlZAl 
[A], fAMZAl M)- is the m °dern Jimzn , about 3 
m. SE. from Lydda. 

GIN ( 1 ) mokes; (2) PIS, pah . See Fowling, § 9. 

GINATH <rD\3, § 77; rooNAO [BA], - N6O 0 [L]), 

’ father' of TiBNt (1 K. I621 f +). Ginath (or rather, 
Gunath, cp ( 5 ) is probably a place- or clan-name. 

Klo. compares ‘ Guni ’ in Gen. 4624 1 Ch. T13; We. (//G( 3 ) 
70 n.) refers to ‘ Shallum b. Jabesh’ {i.e., the Jabeshite). 

GINNETHO, RV Ginnethoi pn-jJI ; peNNAeooe 
[L]), a priest in Zeriibbabel’s band (see Ezra ii., § 6 b) ; 
Neh. 124. In Neh. 12 i 6 *Giimethon (pruj) isa priestly 
family temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 6 b, § 11), which 
was represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra i., § 7). 

Other readings in © are : Neh. 106 [7] rvaroO [B], avaruO [nI, 
yaavvaGuv [A], yavaObiO [L], 12 4 yevvrjdov 1 [x c,a mg. sup.Jj 
BN*A om. ; 12 16 yava0w/x [x c - a »nf.], BN*A om. 

GIRDLE. Originating perhaps not so much in notions 


other in W. Palestine which seems to repeat the ancient 
Gilgal is Jeljel, about k m. S. of Beisiin {PEFName Lists , 161). 
It is remarkable that the name has not yet been found E. of 
Jordan. 

1 On the passage see Klo. Sam., ad loc., and cp Ahithophel, 
end. 


of decency (Gen. 37) as in the necessity of protecting the 
loins from the extremes of temperature in tropical 
countries, the girdle forms one of the oldest and most 
serviceable of all articles of apparel. In Hebrew the 
commonest terms for 1 girdle * are ezor and H&gor. 

1. * Ezor , etc.), is exactly the Ar. 'izar, even 

the lengthened first vowel corresponding to the long form 
'izdr (Dozy, Did. de Vet . 32) which seems to be not 
merely Egyptian, since Payne-Smith has izdr a from 
Bar-Bahlul. The *izar , now a large outer wrapper, 
was originally a loin-cloth or wrapper not covering 
the upper part of the body, wound round the loins 
(tied with a knot, Lane, s.v. p. 53) so as to be 
loosed if trodden on (Frey. Chr. Ar. 72 /. 7, and 
Einl. in das Stud . etc. 298). This is the dress of 
the Saracens in Ammianus, and is retained in the 
'ihram. Mi'zar, now a pair of drawers, is not origin¬ 
ally different, Hum. 81 and Dozy, op. cit. Bar 'All 
(Hoffm. 5842) explains Syr. mizrdne by mayazfr or 
tababin. The latter are the short drawers without 
legs worn by wrestlers or sailors. It is therefore an inner 
garment and so different from the hagor (see below, 2). 
This suits all the passages of OT. From Is. 5 27 we 
learn that it was easily loosed (halla in Frey. Chr., l.c.), 
from Jer. 13 1 2 K. 1 8 that it might be either of linen 
(c’jyitrs) or of skin. Elijah’s was of the latter material. 
Like the old Arabs, he wore but two garments, the 
'izdr and the addireth 1 (Ar. ridd') ; see Mantle. 

The person who wears the ’ izdr has of course no shirt. So 
the prophet Isaiah ( 20 2) has only a waist-wrapper, and this 
explains Jeremiah’s ’izdr (Jer. 13 1). Hence it is that in Job 
12 18 the king who is humiliated is represented as wearing the 
’izdr. In Ezek. 23 15 it is a peculiarity of the Chaldeans that 
they wear for girdle above their garments an 'izdr, and this is 
seen on the monuments (Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald. etc., 1 
fig. 14, 2 figs. 15 116). As the 'izdr is next the skin, the phrase 
Is. 115 is intelligible, and so the Arabs say huiva minni 
mdkid<* l-izdri, meaning ‘ he is my near neighbour ’ (Lane, s.v. 
ma'fcid, Fr. Einl., l.c.). Phrases like 13 TN (1 S. 24) are 
simply ‘ are clothed with.’ Butin Job 38 3 40 7 Jer. 1 i7D , jriD "ITK 
D'2?n> (“ 13 J 3 like a man) is like shadda izdrahu or mi zarahu 
— shammara, ‘tuck up the cloth so as to leave the legs bare,’ 
Ham. 334, 383, n. It is probable, however, that a (short) 'izdr 
was the dress of active life (sailor’s tubbdn is analogous), like the 
waist-cloth of the modern East and also of the warrior. In Ham. 
334, /. 1 the warrior is mushammirnn . . . 'an shawdhu —leaves 
his sides bare—like Ammianus’s Saracens, and cp Shanfara l. 62. 
"HXnn Ps. 93 I simply = c ; 3 1 ?. But in Is. 89 it is Hithp. ‘put on 
your 'izdr' (which in that case is a warlike dress), or is it ‘be 
a covering and support to one another ’ as in Arabic 'azara ‘ to 
back ’ (lit. ‘cover ’), and of herbage, tdazara * it grew thick and 
rank, the stalks supporting each other’? Ham. 657 /. 1 nasr «« 
mu 'azzartm = ‘ effective stout help.’ See also A sds al-Baldgha, 3 

From ezor ‘ waist-cloth ’ is distinguished :— 

2. Hifgdr, nun, rnun, hagorah (^wvrj, wepifapLa), a 
belt or girdle worn round the waist outside the dress. 
In modern times it is usually a coloured shawl, or 
long piece of figured white muslin. The girdle of the 
poorer classes is of coarse material, often of leather, with 
clasps. This leathern girdle is also much used by the 
Arabs, and by persons of condition when equipped for 
a journey. It is sometimes ornamented with work 
in coloured worsted, or silk, or with metal studs, shells, 
beads, etc. 

Such, probably, were the girdles worn by the ladies of post- 
exilic Jerusalem (Is. 324), and the eulogy of the ‘virtuous 
woman ’ describes her (Prov. 31 24) as making a hagdr which 
Phoenician merchants did not disdain to buy (cp the £u 'tvqv 
Xpv<rrjv of Rev. 113 15 6). The warrior used a hagdr as a sword- 
belt (2 S. 208; on text see Comm.; 1 K. 25); cp HlJH "Un 
2 K. 3 21, and 3"in n Judg. 3 16 etc. That other objects also 


1 So the Baptist, see Mt. 34 Mk. 16. 

2 Elsewhere Robertson Smith sums up thus : ‘ The general 
impression produced by a survey of the usage of the word is that 
among the Hebrews the ’ezor ceased to be part of their ordinary 
dress pretty early, being superseded by the tunic [njn3, see 
Tunic], but that it was used by warriors, by the meanest 
classes, by prophets and mourners, and that the word (or the 
cognate word) was also retained in proverbial phrases and 
similes, just as was the case with the Arabs ’ (‘ Notes on Hebrew 
Words,’ I., JQR , 1892, p. 289 Jf.). Cp also, on the *ezdr of 
Jeremiah, Che. Life and Times of Jer. 161 (’88). 
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might be carried in it, is suggested by Dt. 23 13 [14] <3 ; cp Mt. 
10 9 Mk. 6 8 1 (EV ‘ purse ’). 

3. Mezah , niD, Ps. 109 19 (EV ‘ girdle ') ; n'lD, m'ziah , 
Job 1221 (for nrn= ru*D ; AV 'strength,’ mg. ‘girdle,’ 
RV ‘belt’). 

Che. reads in Ps. '31*12=“fit R (cp Lag. Uebcrs. 177), and in 
Job fringe, ‘greaves.’ n_T 2 occurs in a doubly corrupt context 
in Is. 23 10 (AV ‘strength,’ AVmg. RV ‘girdle’); ‘girdle’ for 
‘restraint’ is intrinsically improbable. Du., Che. read tnO, 
‘haven.’ 

4. KiHftrim , D'Htrp (bands) of costly make, worn by 
women (Is. 3 20 4 /xtt\ 6 kiov, Jer. 232 crridobeafxLs). 
Jewish interpretations vary ; Kimchi and Rashi render 
' headband ’ (so AV ; RV 4 sashes ’). The kttiurlm were 
richly studded with jewels and were the receptacle of 
the other ornaments worn by men and women. 

5. The priestly * abnet , (Ex. 28439 f 39 29 Lev. 

87 I64 ; all P), was a sash rather than a girdle (frwvr) ; 
balteus [Vg. ]; see Lag. Ges. Abh. 39). 2 The 'abnet 
was of great length, according to Rabbinic tradition 
32 cubits long and 4 cubits wide. Josephus (Ant. iii. 
7 2) says that the 'abnet was four fingers broad, ‘ so 
loosely woven that you would think it was the skin of a 
serpent. 3 It is embroidered with flowers of scarlet and 
purple and blue and fine linen ; but the warp is nothing 
but fine linen.’ It was wound under the breast, twice 
round the body, was tied in an ample bow or loop, and 
the ends reached the ankles. It was thrown over the 
left shoulder while the priest was officiating. Driver- 
White (SBOT, 1 Leviticus,’ 70) summarily describe the 
’abnet as ‘an embroidered loosely woven scarf.’ The 
’ abnet was tfte only garment in which an intermixture 
of wool and linen was permitted. The same word is 
applied to the sashes of high officers in Is. 22 21. 

6. On the ‘ curious girdle ’ (RV ‘ cunningly woven band ’ 
Et»n) of the Ephod, see Ephod, § 3. 

The NT terms are :— 

7. £c£?'t} (common in OT, cp also Trapa&vr) 2 S. 18 11) Acts 
2111 Mt. 34 ; see above. 

8. tnfUKivBia, Acts 19 12, see Aprons. 

W. R. S. (1)—I. A. — S. A. C. 

GIRGASHITE, GIRGASHITES (^Ttf ; o rep- 
peCAlOC [BAZ?EFL] ; so Jos. ; Judith 5 16 toyc ("CP' 
fec&ioyc. AV Gergesites, RV Girgashites), a 
people of Canaan, Gen. IO16 (gloss), 152i (gloss), Josh. 
3 io (D 2 ), 24 h (D 2 ), Dt. 7 i Neh. 98 (AV always ' Gir¬ 
gashites ’ except Gen. 10 16, where Girgasite; RV 
always * Girgashite ’ ). Another form of the name is 
very probably Girzites (mu), which has sometimes 
been corrupted into Perizzites ('ns). In the Table 
of Peoples the Girgashites have, properly speaking, 
no place ; it is to the Deuteronomist, who had 
archaeological tastes, that the resuscitation of the name 
is due. Apparently for a good reason he places 
it next on the list of peoples in Dt. 7 1 to that of the 
Hittitcs. Whence did he derive it? Probably from 
the Song of Deborah, where the slaughter of the 
Kadasoni, or, as he probably read, Kadeshi or 
Gadeshi, is spoken of (Judg. 521); the N. or Hittite 
Kadeshites, see Kadesh, 2. -1 [rj instead of 1 [d], 

and the repeated a [g] after the -1 [r] are ordinary errors 
of scribes. 4 T. K. c. 

] It is enough to mention the analogical use of ‘girdle’ (EV 
* apron ’; but see AVmg., RVmg.) in Gen. 3 7. 

Jos. (Ant. iii. 7 2) transliterates ajSai 6 (Niese ; at. aj3 avrjO), 
and notes that the term in use in his day was epuav (cp Targ. 
on Ex. p'Dn), probably the Pers. hi my an ; see also Neck¬ 
lace. 

3 [See picture in Braunius, Vestit. Sacerdot. Ilebrceorutn.] 

4 Phoen. personal names Dt?3*13 are quoted. Are these 

too derived from Kadesh? The Hittites had allies called 
Karkis ; but these, as Sayce remarks (Pat. Pal. 51), can hardly 
have left their name in Palestine. According to W. M. Muller 
(As. u. Eur. 355), the £arkis were Cilicians. We may compare 
the development of yepyetnp'wi'from yepaoirjvuv (see Gerasenes), 
and the reading of for Geshuri (see Geshur, 2) in Dt. 3 14 
(®). 


GIRZITES, THE (T )5 ; for the readings of 0 and 
of EV see Gezrites), i S. 278 Kt. There seems to 
have been a widely extended pre-Israelitish tribe called 
Girzites or Girshites. In fact, wherever Perizzites 
[ q . v .] or Girgashites is read in the Hebrew text we 
should probably restore Girzites or Girshites. 

It is doubtful whether ‘ Geshurites ’ or 4 Girshites ’ is the correct 
reading in 1 S. 278 (see Geshur, 2); but in 2 S. 29, instead of 
‘and over the Ashurites, and over Jezreel,’ we should most 
probably read simply ‘ and over the Girzites’(’ 1*13 ,T^R1), the rest 
being due to dittography (see Che. Crit. Bib.). Of the 4 Girzites ’ 
there is another record in the name miscalled ‘ Mount Geriz(z)im ’ 
(the mount of the Girzites), whilst the Girshites are also attested 
by enn (*.*., *c* 13 i see Hivites, § 1 «.) in Is. 17 10, and by the 
two trans-Jordanic places called Gerasa (see Gilead, § 6). 

Another (probable) occurrence of the gentilic Gera§ 
has escaped notice—Boanerges, which seems to the 
present writer to have come from ^aveyepos — ^y *33, 

' sons of Gerasa.’ That the phrase is both misread and 
misinterpreted need not disturb us ; there are quite as 
great misinterpretations in Lk. 615 (‘Simon, called 
Zelotes’) and in Acts 436 (see Barnabas). After mis¬ 
understanding it, Mk. wrongly ascribed the name to 
Jesus. 

Parallel corruptions are perhaps KOLva.va.tos or xavaviVrj? for 
Kavalo? or k avtTTjs = *R3j3, ‘ a man of Cana ’ (but cp Can andean). 
and L<TKaptu>TYis for * a man of Jericho’ (cp Judas 

I sc ARIOT, §1). Possibly, too (but see J ai rus, first note) Tirmeus 
in Bartimaeus may be from a place-name Timai (see Nestle, 
Marg. 91). T. K. C. 

GISPA, RV Gishpa (KSt^jl), named after Ziha as 
an overseer of Nethinim in Ophel (Neh. 11 2if; (-eccj>A 
[N c -amg. inf.j^ om BN*A). According to Ryssel his 
name is a corruption of Hasupha (recti), which follows 
Ziha in the list in Ezra 243. 

GITTAH-HEPHER ("IDH flJJJ), Josh. 19 13 AV, RV 
Gath-hepher ( q . v .). 

GITTAIM (DTO, r eee<MM [BADEL]; probably 
= Gittam, ' place of a wine-press' ; on form of name 
see Names, § 107). 

1. An unidentified town in the list of Benjamite villages 
(Ezra ii., § 5 [£], § 15 [1] a), Neh. II 33 (yeddi/x 
[Kc.a mg. inf. ; 0 m. BN*A]). 

2. A town where the fugitive Beerothites were received 
as geritn or protected strangers, apparently in the days 
of Saul (2 S. 43). For the key to this incidental notice 
see Ishbaal (1). This Gittaim can hardly have been 
the Benjamite town. The persecuted Beerothites would 
surely have fled to the territory of another tribe. There 
were probably several Gittaims as well as several Gaths. 
Thenius, Grove (Smith’s DB), Klostermann, think the 
flight was towards Gath (yeddai [B], -det/u [A]). 

3. Gittaim is also probably the name of a town in or near 
Edom, Gen. 3635 ((Jpadel)^ 1 Ch. 1 46 (so <J 5 B ; £ 5 A yeOOap., 
but ©t evi 0 ), where MT Kt. has Avith (q.v.). Note that vine¬ 
yards in Edom are referred to in N11. 20 17.. 

4. By a manifest error Gittaim appears in © iS. 14 33 where 

Saul’s speech begins, not with the appropriate ‘Ye transgress’ 
(Cpn: 3 ), but with the difficult ev yeddoup. ([BL], ©a yeOe/i), ‘ In 
Gittaim.’ T. K. C. 

GITTITE (\nan), 2 S. 6,0. See Gath, § i. 

GITTITH, ‘Set to the'[RV], or, ‘ Upon Gittith’ [AV] 

(ivruT 1 ??'). bnep r. [(JJbRar Syr. Symm.]; 

pro [or, Ps. 81 , in] torcularibus [J]; eiri r. krjvov, Aq. in Pss. 
81 84 [Syro-Hex.], but in Ps. 8 virep r. yerOirtSos (so also Theod. in 
Ps. 8), Ps. 8 81 (om. T.; v. t. akkottaQ^aopLivuiv [A]), 84 (headings). 

According to Wellhausen we have a twofold question 
to answer: (1) Is it a mode or key which is denoted by 
4 the Gittith ’; and, (2) Does Gittith mean * belonging to 
Gath, ’ or 1 belonging to a wine-press ’ ? The latter ques¬ 
tion must be answered first. No doubt the vintage festi¬ 
val had special songs of its own (one such may be al¬ 
luded to in Is. 65 8), and Baethgen thinks the three psalms 
with the above heading appropriate for such an occasion. 
If this view of the appropriateness of the psalms be 
accepted, it becomes plausible to follow those old in- 
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terpreters who read ’on ( = with) the (treading in the) 
wine-presses.’ If it be rejected, there still remains the 
view that the temple music had borrowed a mode or 
key or (see Tg.) instrument from the city of Gath. 
Philistine influence on the temple music, however, is 
scarcely credible (see, however, Hitz., Del.), and in 
any case Gath had probably been destroyed before the 
exile. 

No theory therefore is in possession of the field, and 
when we consider the frequent miswriting of these 
musical headings (see, e.g., Higgaion, Shiggaion, 
Mahalath [ii.]), it is as natural as it is easy to read 
nirarVy. ‘with string-music.’ j before 3 might easily 
be dropped; the next stage of development is obvious. 
Gesenius in 1839 ( Thes., s.v.) had already given a 
kindred solution (na for naa = n:aa). The question rela¬ 
tive to the mode or key called the Gittith disappears. 

T. K. C. 

GIZONITE, THE (^t|H), 1 Ch. 11 34 ; see Guni, i. 
GIZRITES (n|3H), IS. 278 RV m s- ; AV Gezrites. 

GLASS. ‘ The art of glass-making, unlike that of 
pottery, would appear not to have been discovered 
i Ant’ • and practised by different nations in- 

. lqui y. dependently, but to have spread gradu¬ 
ally from a single centre. ’ 1 That the Phoenicians are 
not to be credited with this invention (Pliny, HN 
362665, etc.) is practically certain, since our oldest 
examples of glass proceed from the countries watered 
by the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. From 
Egypt we have a dusky green glass bead of the queen 
Hatasu (or rather Ha't-sepsut, see Egypt, § 53), of 
the middle of the fifteenth century B.c., also a light 
green opaque jar of Thotmes III. (1500 B.c.), 2 and, 
ascending higher, an amulet with the name of Nuantef 
IV., of the eleventh dynasty (circa 2400 B.C.). 2 With 
this agrees the fact that the most ancient representations 
of glass-blowing belong probably to the Middle Empire, 
the alleged earlier cases being capable of a different 
explanation—viz., smelting (Erman, Anc. Eg. 459). 

The Assyrians, too, were acquainted with the use of 
glass (Assyria, § 13, cp n. id.), and we have one of the 
most important specimens of their work in the unique 
transparent glass vase of the time of Sargon (722- 
705 B.c.). 2 The recent excavations in Nippur, how¬ 
ever, appear to permit us to carry back the use of glass 
to a much earlier date. 

According to Peters (Nippur, 2 134) * badly broken inscribed 
axe-heads of a highly ornamental shape ’ of blue glass, coloured 
with cobalt (brought presumably from China) were found in 
mounds of the fourteenth century b.c. 3 These and other glass 
objects found here had been run in moulds, not blown. A 
small glass bottle was found with the door-sockets of Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu (circa 4000 B.C.; op. cit. 160, 374); but, ‘ in general, 
the glass objects found at Nippur were of late date, and while 
glass fragments were very numerous in the later strata, there 
were few or none in the earlier.’ The above examples should no 
doubt be looked upon as exceptions, since * the greater part of 
the glass found belonged to the post-Babylonian period 1 (op. 
dt - 373 /)- 

The use of glass among the Phoenicians begins at a 
later date. 4 Their acquaintance with it was probably 
derived from the Egyptians and spread abroad by them 
in their trading expeditions. To them, also, are pos¬ 
sibly due the many specimens of coloured beads found 
in many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The part played by the Phoenicians in spreading the know¬ 
ledge of glass—as well as certain arts, etc.—may need some 
qualifying in the future (see Trade and Commerce). In 
Cyprus, at all events, it would appear that glass was a native 
production, rather than of Phoenician origin. The art itself 
was probably derived from Egypt (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros , 
etc., 416). That Egypt exported glass is well known (cp, e.g.. 
Martial, Ep . 21, 74). 

1 A. Nesbitt, art. * Glass’ in EBP). 

2 Now in the British Museum. 

3 In the same spot were found objects of Eubcean magnesite, 
implying regular intercourse with Greece. 

4 The later manufacture of glass in the districts of Beirut, 
Tyre, and Sidon (see Misrephoth-maim) does not therefore 
concern us. • 


From the treatment which glass received in the 
ancient world it is evident that in Egypt and Baby- 
. Ionia it was held to be a precious thing, a 

. l ica offering for the gods. It would, there- 
re erences. f ore ^ a pp r0 p r j a t e to find it mentioned 
along with precious jewels in the eulogy of wisdom, 
Job 28 17 (zikukith, n*3i3L sj 1 clear’ [transparency is 
not implied], AV Crystal, RV 4 Glass' ; CaXos 
[BNAC]). 

vaAo? originally denoted any transparent stone or stone-like 
substance (e.g., Herod. 3 20). On the other hand, some vitreous 
ornament is undoubtedly referred to in apTrjfiaTa re \i 6 lvol \vto. 
(id. 269). 

In the case of the c glassy sea ' (6aKo.crcra vaAtVrj, Rev. 4 6 15 2), 
and the comparison of the golden streets of the heavenly city to 
pure 1 glass ’ (vaAos, Rev. 21 1821), the earlier meaning of vaAos 
perhaps holds good, although we are reminded of the Arabian 
legend that Solomon prepared in his palace a glass pavement 
which the queen of Sheba mistook for water (Qoran, Bur. 27). 

A reference to glass-making has been found in Dt. 33 19 (‘ the 
hidden treasures of the sand ’) ; 1 but see Zebulun. 

The colloquial use of 4 glass 1 to denote a 4 mirror ’ 
of glass, or of any other material, is found in AV of 
(<z) Is. 323 (p'Va. 8 ia<pavi 7 XaKcoviKa), see Dress, § 1 
(2); (b) 1 Cor. 13 12 Jas. I23 (ZaoTTTpov) ; see further 
Looking-glass, Mirror. 

See art. ‘Glass’ in EBP), and in Kitto’s Bib. Cycl.\ also 
A. Lowy, PSBA , 'Si/, pp. 84-86. s. A. C. 

GLAZING (xpiCA\A [B a iNA]), Ecclus. 38 30. See 
Pottery. 

GLEANING (DjJ*?), Lev. 19 9. See Agriculture, 
§ 12. 

GLEDE is EV's attempt to render the apparent 
Hebrew word in Dt. 14 13 (pyvp [BAFL]). The 
error of the scribe was corrected in the mg., and from 
the mg. found its way into the text before .TNrrnNi ( 4 and 
the falcon ’). That this view is correct is self-evident, 
even without the confirmation supplied by the || passage, 
Lev. 11 14. The word glead or gled (AS glida) is Old 
English for 4 kjte, ’ and has not yet entirely disappeared. 

To represent the phenomena of the text we might render, 
‘And the bite [read ‘kite’] and the falcon. 4 Tristram (A 7 /i>) 
thinks that our translator means the Buzzard, and adds that 
there are three species of Buzzard in Palestine. t. K. C. 

GNAT. 1. (kconcot [Ti. WHJ) Mentioned only 
once in the Bible (Mt. 2324). 

The gnats or .mosquitoes are dipterous insects belonging to 
tile family Culicidae. There are many species; they breed in 
swamps and still water, the first two stages, larval and pupal, 
being aquatic. The female alone inflicts the sting-like prick 
with its mouth-organs; the male insect does not leave the 
neighbourhood of the breeding-place. 

RV’s strain out a gnat is a return to the old reading 
of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva, AV’s strain at 
being probably due to a misprint (see Whitney, Diet.). 
Reference is made in this proverb to the scrupulous care 
exercised by devout Jews (as also in the present day by 
Singhalese Buddhists) in conformity with Lev. II 23 43 
(cp Chullin, f. 67 1). The comparison with the smallest 
and largest things finds analogy in the Talm.— e.g., 
Shabb. 77 b, by kojv nD'N, ‘ the fear of the gnat is 
on the elephant ’ ; cp the Ar. proverb, * he eats an 
elephant and is suffocated by a gnat. ’ 

2. The word ‘ 4 gnat ’ ( 4 like gnats ’) occurs also in the 
RVmg. of Is. 51 6. It would be safer to read q-js (Weir, Che.), 
which elsewhere AV renders Lice \q.v.\ *, in SBOT (Heb.) 147, 
however, a bolder correction is suggested (see Locust ; § 2 [4]). 
I n the case of the plague in Ex. 8 16 [12]^. 4 gnat ’ is possibly more 
correct. The <tkvL\\i ( 0 ’s word in Ex. t.c.) is called by Suidas 
£u>ov /cu>j'u>7Tta>Ses. A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

GNOSIS. In the second century, and also to some 
extent even in the third, the Church was engaged in a 
1 0 V'n of ltf e ' an d"d eat k struggle with the Gnostics. 
. r1 ® 1 By Gnostics we are to understand a cer¬ 
tain class of Christians—of many different 
schools, bearing a great variety of names, and diffused 
all over the Hellenistic world—all having in common a 

1 So Meg. 6a interprets (‘sand’) by n'2'21, ‘ white 
glass.’ 
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certain speculative pretentiousness, all laying claim to a 
special knowledge (gnosis) in contrast to the mere faith 
of the masses, and all giving effect to their fantastic 
ideas about the origin of the world and the origin of 
evil in a peculiar ethic that offended the conscience of 
the Church. If we could assume Carpocrates and 
Cerinthus ( circa ioo A. d. ) to have been the earliest 
representatives of the tendency in question, and all the 
writings of the NT to have been composed within the 
apostolic age, biblical science as such would have no 
concern with the Gnostics ; and it is in point of fact 
true that the name of Gnostic does not occur in the NT, 
nor is it mentioned in any extant writing earlier than 
176 A. D. 

However, ‘they who make separations’ (oi anodt- 
oplfovres) referred to in the epistle of Jude (v. 19 RV) 
can only be taken as Gnostics of a libertinistic com¬ 
plexion ; the emphasis laid in w. 3 20 on the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints is best explained on this 
assumption, and still more, their ironical designation 
as ‘natural’ or ‘animal’ (RV™*?. = \pvxiKoi ); plainly 
they were in the habit of calling themselves TrvevfiaTtKOt, 

' spiritual men,’ as distinguished from the ordinary run 
of ‘ psychical ’ Christians who rested content with faith 
merely. So also in 2 Pet., only-here the author 
points still more clearly at the Gnostics by his repeated 
references to the true knowledge (I2/. 5 f 8 220 3i8). 
The polemic of the Johannine Epistles has a similar 
scope ; if the substantive, gnosis, does not occur, the 
verb ‘ to know ’ is met with all the more frequently ; 
‘we have known and believed’ (ijn. 416) is intended 
to express the true knowledge that is in accord with 
faith as contradistinguished from the knowledge which 
sets it aside. When the Pastoral Epistles (iTim. 620) 
bluntly warn against the oppositions of the gnosis 
which is falsely so called, the adherents of which have 
erred, or 'missed the mark,’ concerning the faith, 
it may perhaps be possible to doubt whether the 
reference is to the Gnostic Marcion, who wrote * Anti¬ 
theses ’ about 14c a.d. , but not to deny reference to 
the Gnostics altogether. Finally, in the Apocalypse 
we have at least the reference, in the case of Thyatira 
<224), to the false teachers who claim to have ‘known 
the depths of Satan,’ a grim characteristic of Gnostic 
speculation. 

To all the writings hitherto named as containing 
allusions to Gnosticism, it might perhaps be possible to 

_ ~ attribute a date about the year 100 a.d. 

2. Gnostic u _ 


tendencies. 


or even later, in which case the traditional 


account of the Gnostic movement as 
having arisen about the end of the first century would 
remain unshaken ; on other grounds also the Pastoral 
Epistles have, in fact, been assigned to the second 
century. Yet we are none the less compelled by the 
NT to recognise certain gnosticising tendencies as exist¬ 
ing within the apostolic church itself as well as certain 
extra-Christian and pre-Christian developments bearing 
a Gnostic character. In the Synoptic Gospels, it is 
true, the intellectual side of religion is but rarely and 
exceptionally brought forward : Lk. 11 52 (key of know¬ 
ledge), Mt. 1311 and parallels (the gift of understanding 
the mysteries of the kingdom), and Mt. 1127 (the know¬ 
ledge of the Father [and of the Son] reserved for the 
chosen ones only) are the leading passages. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, lays an emphasis, that on this 
account is all the more striking, upon the capacity to 
understand. Just as the decisive confession of faith in 
Christ is (669), ‘we have believed and knoio that thou 
art the Holy one of God,’ so elsewhere knowing and 
believing are interchangeable expressions with reference 
to the same objects, and the impression is left that 
knowing is higher than believing. Thus, for example, 
to 'those Jews who had believed’ the promise is given 
(831 f), ‘If ye abide in my word ... ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ The Gnosti¬ 
cism of the Fourth Gospel is distinguished from the 
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heretical gnosis only (1) by the contents of the gnosis 
to which it attaches so high a value—in this case 
identical with the contents of faith ; and (2) by the 
closeness of the connection between knowledge and 
faith ; here there is no such distinction as is elsewhere 
drawn between the disciples who only believe and the 
disciples who only know, as two separate classes. 

Paul often uses the words for knowing (7 iv&aKtiv, 
iTrtytvujaKeiv) in their most ordinary sense, as for ex- 

3 Paul’s use ample in Phil 112 2 i 9 22 *5 1 Cor. 

, 1437, and, inasmuch as he attributes 

7 etr K€tV> to the Gentiles as wel1 as to the J ews 

(Rom. 121 218) a knowledge of God 
— in contradiction, it is true, to 1 Cor. I21 — he is 


obviously bound to assume in the case of every believer 
a knowledge of God, of Christ, of the Gospel as in 
Gal. 49 2 Cor. 89 13s Phil. 3io (here yiv&GKtiv 6ebv, 
Xpiarbv, etc.) or 2Cor. 214 46 Phil. 38 Col. I9/. (here 
yvCxn.s, itrL-yviOGis, and the corresponding genitives) 
without our being thereby entitled to ascribe to him a 
vein of gnosticism. 

In 1 Cor. 13912, however, he speaks of ‘knowing’ 
without mentioning any particular object, and the sub¬ 
stantive yvCxjis is, in the majority of cases, used ab¬ 
solutely ; occasionally and exceptionally (e.g ., Rom. ■ 
11 33) as an attribute of God, mentioned along with his 
wisdom, but elsewhere as a possession—highly to be 
prized—of the man who has become a believer. 

As proving that knowledge is here sharply separated from 
faith it will not do to cite 1 Cor. 12 8 f, where we read that to 
one is given the word of knowledge and to another faith ; for in 
this passage tuVti?, faith, is used in a narrower sense than 
usual, whilst, according to 1 Cor. 128 138, gnosis is one of the 
charismata that are bestowed only on certain individuals, and 
1 Cor. 87 [cp 8 10 /.] declares expressly that all have not know¬ 
ledge. It is half ironically only that Paul (8 1) declares himself 
as accepting the proposition that 1 we all have knowledge,’ since 
in v. 2, with manifest allusion to the conceit of the Corinthians, 
he distinguishes between knowing as one ought to know and a 
gnosis that, in all essentials, is merely imagined. The circum¬ 
stance also that in Gal. 49 (cp 1 Cor. 83) he speaks of it as the 
highest object of Christian effort that one should he known of 
God rather than that one should know God, is not to be under¬ 
stood as depreciating the high value he elsewhere attaches to 
gnosis , any more than 1 Cor. lSsyC 12 is to be so taken, where 
he speaks of all knowledge in the present seon as only in part, 
and promises that in the time of perfection it shall, as imperfect, 
be done away. For the same thing is said of speaking with 
tongues and of prophecy, and of them also, as well as of ac¬ 
quaintance with all possible knowledge, he says (13 if.) that 
they are of no profit to the man who has not love. 


It cannot be by accident merely that, in Paul, gnosis 
is always met with as the precious possession of the 
members of the Christian community and never as 
belonging to unbelievers ; it has its place, in fact, among 
the charismatic manifestations of the spirit of God, 
which this same spirit bestows on individuals for the 
benefit of all (1 Cor. 127-11), and as such ranks with 
prophecy and the gift of miracles ; he who is endowed 
with knowledge—the ‘gnostic,’ as the expression would 
have been at a later date—belongs to the number of 
the TruevfiaTLKot, the men of the spirit. 

We might venture, after Paul, to define gnosis as the 
result of the instruction which a ‘ spiritual * man has 
4- Tiffinreceived from the spirit of God in the 
1 1 n ‘ things of the spirit down to the very 
depths of the Godhead (1 Cor. 2 8-16) in such a manner 
that, possessed of the God-given teaching, he finds every¬ 
thing dark in earth and heaven become clear to him 
and (if only ‘through a glass,’ in mere outline) he sees 
that which is true, where others see nothing, or only 
what is false. Paul himself belonged pre-eminently to 
the number of such gnostics (2 Cor. 116), and if that 
piece of ‘ knowledge’ which, as we learn from 1 Cor. 8, 
he shared with many Corinthians—that idols are nothing, 
and that consequently, to speak strictly, there can be 
no such thing as meat offered to idols—is of a somewhat 
elementary character, we must nevertheless remain lost 
in admiration at the deeper passages in his epistles 
(e.g., Rom. 8 and 9-11), in which he expounds the 
divine plan of salvation—at his ‘gnosis,’ in fact. The 
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deeper understanding of the scripture, which became 
possible to him as a Christian (as in Gal. 37 421 ff.) t 
has the same origin. The gnosis of the individual 
becomes fruitful for the community only, of course, by 
the communication of it, whether orally or in writing ; 
1 Cor. 128 accordingly includes the word of knowledge 
in the list of the charismata ; and it is almost certain 
that in 1 Cor. 146 the ‘teaching' (SLdaxv) means the 
communication of ‘gnosis’ (ep 1426 ), and therefore 
that the ‘teachers’ (1228) who take the third place, 
immediately after apostles and prophets, in the enumera¬ 
tion of those who possess the gifts of the spirit, are to 
be thought of as ’ Gnostics. ’ Their sharp differentiation 
from the prophets is somewhat surprising ; in many 
eases it cannot have been practically possible ; but as 
Paul in 1 Cor. 146 gives to ‘prophesying’ the same 
position with reference to * revelation ’ that he gives to 
‘teaching’ with reference to ‘knowledge,’ he would 
seem to have distinguished the word of knowledge from 
prophecy much in the same way as the latter was dis¬ 
tinguished from speaking with tongues ; those exercising 
the last-named gift did so unconsciously, those who 
prophesied did so in at least enthusiastic exaltation, 
whilst those who gave the word of knowledge did so in 
full calm consciousness and with a view to convincing 
their hearers. Moreover, the contents of prophecy were 
derived from former revelation and extraordinary ex¬ 
periences, whilst the word of knowledge proceeded from 
the continuous instruction of the Holy Spirit, making 
use of the forms of human thought. 

In 1 Cor. 128 Paul speaks of a word of wisdom along¬ 
side of a word of knowledge, and students have seldom 

_ , failed to observe the close connection be- 

4 , 18 °. tween the two; in fact, the ‘ teaching' of 
an gnosis. nilis t include them both. The dis¬ 

tinction between them has sometimes been formulated : 
thus : the essential feature of the word of wisdom is 
that it appeals to the understanding, whilst the character 
of gnosis essentially consists in intuition, in an illumina¬ 
tion by the spirit of God, and in an immediate relation 
to this spirit (Weizsacker, .ipostolic Age, 2264). Wis¬ 
dom {<ro(pla), however, of which Paul (apart from Col. 
and Eph., and apart from the fact that of course he 
does not deny it to be an attribute of God) almost 
always speaks in a tone of disfavour—the wisdom which, 
in his view, as the ideal of the Gentiles (1 Cor. I22), pro¬ 
ceeds from the rulers of this present world—could never 
become for his theology a conception of importance 
comparable with that of gnosis ; in 1 Cor. 2 6jp., what 
he opposes to the false wisdom as being the divine 
wisdom which he proclaims is the contents of his own 
gnosis (w. 811), and only on polemical and rhetorical 
grounds is it that he speaks of wisdom, not gnosis (v. 6), 
as the subject of his discourses. 

The unique passage in 1 Cor. 128 can hardly he taken as im¬ 
plying, on Paul’s part, a deliberate co-ordination of wisdom and 
knowledge; probably all that he desired was to mention the 
gift of teaching as heading the list of the charismata, and this 
he could have done w'ith perfect clearness by using the expres¬ 
sion ‘ word of knowledge ’; but, inasmuch as the Corinthians 
attached great importance to wisdom, and a section of them had 
even perhaps chosen to rank themselves among the followers of 
Apollos as being the man of wisdom, it occurred to Paul that he 
ought not to allow it to appear as if he did not recognise the 
‘ word of wisdom ’ of (say) an Apollos as being, a. charisma also, 
as well as his own ‘ word of knowledge ’; and if in 2 Cor. 11 6 he 
contrasts his ‘ rudeness ’ in respect of speech with his mastery in 
respect of knowledge, it becomes natural to take the ‘ word of 
wisdom’ of 1 Cor. 128 as a kind of speech distinguished by 
correctness and brilliancy of form, as employing the resources 
of a finished education and training. 

To sum up : Paul reckoned gnosis as among the 
highest gifts of grace belonging to the ehureh of his day ; 
6 s rimming- * ts P ossessor was able to solve the riddles 
of time and eternity which remained in- 
soluble to other believers ; according to 
1 Cor. 26 ^ he even held that such pieces of knowledge 
could be communicated only to such as were ‘ perfect,’ 
to Christians who, in truth, deserved to be ealled spiritual 


men. These opinions Paul shares with the later Gnosties; 
it is easily intelligible why they all, and Marcion especi¬ 
ally, felt closer affinities with him than with any of the 
other NT writers ; what separates their gnosticism from 
his is the preponderance, to a greater or less degree, of 
heathen elements in their speculation, whilst his own con¬ 
fined itself to working out in a sympathetic, if speculative 
way, the fundamental ideas of the gospel. That Paul 
found such speculation indispensable is, however, no 
personal peculiarity of his ; it was an element in his 
composition that he had derived from the atmosphere of 
his time ; under its influence it was that he contributed 
to make Christianity, from being a religion, into a 
system of religious and metaphysical thought. 

At the same time Paul’s epistles, and especially 
Colossians, show that already at that early date he had 
to combat certain developments of the spirit that prided 
itself on knowledge. The false teachers of Colossae (see 
Colossians, § 6 ) become intelligible only if we take 
them as judaizers on the one hand, and gnosticizers 
on the other, Christians who gave themselves up to 
fantastic dualistie speculation. A gnostieizing Judaism 
of this sort they must have imported with them 
from without ; that is to say, gnosticism already existed 
in the apostolic age, and it was introduced into the 
Christian Church by the Jews. But neither had it its 
ultimate origin in Judaism ; from the strong heathen 
element it contains we can see that it must have been 
imported from the heathen religious philosophy, under¬ 
going manifold modification and accommodation in the 
process. Respect for gnosis is a pre-Christian, Hellenic 
phenomenon ; Christianity was no more successful in 
withdrawing itself from the influence of this predominant 
tendency of the time than it was in the ease of Judaism ; 
but Paul at so early a date as that of his epistle to 
Colossae already found, and made use of, the oppor¬ 
tunity to draw’ the line beyond which gnosis could not 
be tolerated as a Christian basis, and succeeding genera¬ 
tions of the Church only followed in his footsteps, though 
with increasing earnestness as the danger increased, 
when they carried on the struggle against ‘ Gnostics after 
the flesh. 

Cp F. C. Baur, Die Christl. Gnosis , ’35, and Das Christen- 
thum ». d. christl. Kirche dcr 3 ersten Jahrkundcrte$)> ’60; 

R. A. Lipsius, ‘ Gnosticismus,’ in Ersch and 

Literature. Gruber’s Ettcyc. vol. lxxi., ’6o; Mansel, The 
Gnostic Heresies , ’75; J-. B. Lightfoot, St. 
Pants Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon , '86 ; M. Fried- 
laender, Dcr vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus , '98. 

A. J. 

GOAD. 1. dorbhdn , [ITH (ApenANON ; sti?nulus), 

1 S. 13 2i [also v. 20 d, emended text, see SPOT], dorbhdn 

(PovKevTpov), Eccles. 12 nt. 2. Maltnddh , -jdVjD (hpoTpowovs), 

Judg. 831!. 3. Keurpov, Acts 26 14 RV. See Agriculture, 

§ 4, col. 79. 

GOAH, Jer. 31 39 RV ; AV Goatii. 

GOAT. To supplement the general introductory 
notes respecting large and small cattle among the 
Hebrews (given elsewhere; see Cattle) some re¬ 
marks upon the treatment of goats in particular are 
necessary. 

There are several different breeds of the genus Capra in 

tt , Palestine and adjacent countries ; but it is 
1 . neDrew nQt to distinguish each precisely by 

4 its original Hebrew name. 

The generic Heb. term, common to all the Semitic family is 
(1) ’ ez , 1J7 (Ass. enzu, Ar. 'anz, Syr. 'ezzd ; © usually renders 
<«£, also cpi(f)os Gen. 27 9, etc.), which includes male and female 
(e.g. , Gen. 169). 

To denote the he-goat (so RV), four words are found : (2) 

‘ attud , “Uny (Ass. atfidu , mentioned as a swift mountain animal), 
AV ‘ rams' in Gen. 31 1012. © rpayo? ; but xpto? Gen. 31 1012, 

Xt/s apos Ps. 50 9 66 15. 

(3) s&phir , TDX a late word (Ass. sapparu , Syr. sephrdyd), 
Dan. 8 56, and (Aram.) Ezra S 35 ; 2 Dan. 8 $a 1 2 Ch. 


1 In Dan. 821 glossed by Yjptyfl (Bev.). 
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29 21. © rpayos ; but p.apo? 2 Ch. 29 21. ©bral also read 

[□'llSS in Neh. 5 18 (MT cnEs ‘fowls’). 

(4) sd'lr, TJto (‘ hairyone ’), CMyt.ll Gen. 3731 Ezek. 4322 , 
etc., AV ‘kid of the goats’ (ept^o? atywv), fem. 'y nTyb* Lev. 
4 28, etc. 

(3) tnyis, t?Tl, Gen. 30 35 32 14 [13], © Tpayos. 

The generic terms for the young animal are (6) gcdl, HjJ 
(fem. Cant. 1 8t), epi^os, or, in conjunction with (1) above, 
D'Wtnl "U, 1 S. 10 20 Gen. 27 9 16, etc. ; and (7) seh , nb’, used of 
both goats and sheep (Ex. 12 s Dt. 14 4); cp Cattle, § 2 (6), 
and see Sheep. 

The Hebrew terms refer generally to the domesticated 
goat, Capra hircus , which, it is probable, is descended 
„ . mainly from the Persian wild goat, C. 

* P ' trgagrus , though doubtless other strains 
are mingled in its ancestry. Of the various breeds in 
Palestine, the chief is the mamber , or Syrian goat, which 
attains a large size. It is remarkable for its long pendant 
ears, half as long again as the head, an allusion to 
which is perhaps found in Am. 3 12. The hair is long, 
black and silky. Both sexes are generally horned and 
have short beards. Another breed which is found in 
some parts of the North of Palestine is the mohair or 
Angora goat. It is generally white and has long silky 
hair. 

The Wild Goat (C. (rgagrus ) extends through Asia 
Minor and Persia, and in Homers time was abun¬ 
dant in Greece. It would be well-known to the 
Assyrians, although the species occasionally figured is 
doubtless (so Houghton) the Asiatic ibex —viz., the 
Capra sinaitica (colloquially called the beden). This 
animal occurs in the Sinaitic peninsula, in Palestine 
(but not N. of Lebanon), in Upper Egypt, and in 
Arabia Petrnea. It is quite distinct from the ibex of 
other countries, being rather smaller than the Alpine 
species, and lighter in colour than any of its congeners. 
It is a shy animal, with a keen scent, and its coloration 
is so like that of the surrounding rocks, etc. , that it is 
very difficult to see. It usually goes in small herds of 
eight or ten, and, when feeding, has a sentry on the 
look-out for enemies. The flesh is said to be excellent, 
the horns, which are much smaller in the female than 
in the male, are often used for knife handles, etc. 

The generic Heb. term for the ‘wild goat’ is yael (only in 
pi., yfellttt , C'^y'), to whose fondness for rocky heights allusion 
is made in 1 S. 24 2 Ps. 104 18 (eAa<J»os), Job 39 1 (rpayeka^os 
TrcVpas). Like the Gazelle, the ‘ wild ’ or (better) ‘mountain’ 
goat is used of a woman (}H nSjT Prov. 5 19, ©bs*a ttwAos), 
and occurs as a personal name (see Jael). Another, probably 
more specific, term is ’ dkko , mentioned as a ‘ clean ’ animal in 
Dt. 14 s (see Clean, § ijC). The Vss. vary between yael (so 
Targ. Pesh.), and rpaycba^os (AFL, B oin.), which is applied 
distinctively to the long-haired and bearded goat found in 
Arabia and on the Phasis. 1 We may probably identify the 
animal with the beden or Syrian ibex (cp above). 

It is possible indeed that several of the terms may be 
mere appellatives, and when we find that the Hebrew 
\iyyal (Cervus , see Hart) and ' ay il (Ovis Aries, see 
Sheep) are virtually identical, it is natural to infer that 
the Semites did not always distinguish precisely be¬ 
tween the Caprince and the Cetvidce and Atitilopince. 

We cannot, therefore, state exactly what animals are meant by 
the Ass. amu (cp Aran, Syr. arnd 2 ), dassu (see Pygarg), 
dilanu, turdhu (Syr. tarhd; cp Terah), and burhu (cp Syr. 
barha), although the probability is that a mountain-goat is 
referred to in each. 

Goats form a large part of the wealth of a pastoral 
community. In hilly and poorly watered regions they 

„ « are more abundant than the sheep. 

' On the downs of Arabia where no 
shrubs are to be found, there are no goats. In the 
rich maritime plains their place is taken by horned 
cattle, for the luxuriant grasses are too succulent for 
their taste. ’ 3 They flourish best in the southern 

1 See Liddell and Scott. The gloss £o/a 0 />o? (tb.) is no doubt 
relaied to the Heb. zemer , see Chamois. 

2 In Di. H4 Pesh. for * 10 ?, see Chamois. 

3 Tristram in Smith’s Z>i?( 2 ), 1200 b. 


wilderness (Edom), and in the hills from Hebron 
(1 S. 252 ) to the top of Lebanon, and beyond Jordan 
(Cant. 4 1 65 [cp Gilead, § i, Hair, § i], Gen. 30 33^ 
32 14 [15]). They have given their name to'Ain-Jidy 
(see En-Gedi), where they are said still to be found 
(Thomson, Z./?6o3). 

As a rule they are herded with the sheep. 1 The 
two flocks 2 keep apart, however, the sheep browsing on 
the short grass whilst the more agile and independent 
goat skips along nibbling at the young shoots of trees 
and shrubs. In this way great damage is done to 
seedling trees, and the goat is to a large extent respon¬ 
sible for the absence of trees in Palestine. When folded 
together at night, the goats and sheep gather separately, 
and round the well, while awaiting the filling of the 
trough, they instinctively classify themselves separately 
(Tristram, loc. cit.). 

The tayiS is mentioned in Pr. 30 31 as one of the 
things ‘ stately in march' (rpdyos rjyoijnevos afrroMou 
[G BNAC ]), an allusion, doubtless, to the he-goat’s habit 
of leading the flock (cp *attiid Jer. 508 ). Hence 
the latter term is applied to the leaders of the people 
(Is. 149 Zech. 10 3 ; cp Jer. 51 40 j( c’^’r), and Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 37 17) contrasts the weak flock (the poor people) 
with their leaders, the rams and he-goats (the rich and 
powerful; cp Dan. 835). It is plain that there is no 
real affinity between this passage and Mt. 2532/. where 
the blessed are separated from the cursed 4 as the 
shepherd divides the sheep from the kids’ (ipicpia ; 
RV m £- kids). This language does not imply that kids 
are either less valuable or (see Post in Hastings’ DB, 
2i95<5) less mild and tractable than sheep. 3 On the 
passage as a whole see Sheep. 

Herds of goats were a valuable possession in more 
ways than one (cp Prov. 27 26, and see Cattle, § 8). 

4 Use etc Their hair was woven < \ /rn2 > b >' the 

’ ' women into curtains, tent coverings, etc. 

(Ex. 3526 Nu. 31 20 etc., see Tent, § 3), and Paul’s 
native country Cilicia, in particular, exported goats’ 
hair for this purpose (see Cilicia, § 3). The skins 
might be used to cover the body (see below, and cp 
Dress, § 8 ; Heb. 11 37 iv aiyelois dep/xaaLv), though, 
in later times, this would rather be the garb of an ascetic. 
More commonly they were used for bottles. 4 Goats’ 
flesh was, of course, eaten (see Food, § 15), and goats’ 
milk (cny nVn Prov. 27 27) formed one of the main 


articles of diet (see Milk). Hence a gift or present 
frequently takes the form of a goat or kid (Judg. 15 1 
1 S. 10 1 Gen. 3817 Tob. 212), and, as at the present 
day, it is dressed and prepared for the guest by every 
generous host (Judg. 6 18/ 13 15, cp Lk. 15 29). 

The goat was one of the commonest sacrificial victims 
(Lev. 3 12 Gen. 15 9), and most frequently comes in 
P .. . connection with the priestly ritual of 

. e igion, the sin-offering. It was the animal 

archaeology, etc. selected on the gj. eat Day of atone¬ 
ment to bear away the sins of the people to Azazel. 
Cp Sacrifice. 

The following terms are found: (Nu.1527), C'iy 'VES 


2 Ch. 2921 , TVs? Lev. 424, JjMTJJi? Lev. 165./, Nu. 7 16, 
fem. 'yjwyj? Lev. 56 , riRtJnn HTi’C' Lev. 9 15 2 Ch. 2923. 
Similarly in the Carthaginian ritual the jy and were used as 
offerings ; cp C/S I. no. 165, //. 7 9. 

The so-called Satyrs (see Satyr) must also be 
referred to in passing. If we may conjecture that there 
were ancient Hebrew rites wherein worshippers appeared 
in goat-skins (see Dress, § 8, Isaac, § 4 ; and WRS 
Rel. SemA 2 \ 467) the origin of these jinn Aiks objects 


1 R^DO denotes the fold of the goats (Ps. 50 9) as well as that 
of the sheep. 

2 The * flocks of kids ’ (C'?V 'StJ'n) in 1 K. 20 27 is a precarious 
rendering derived from © (noCuvia alyCiv). Klostermann reads 
D'ly BSCDD (’EC‘ 3 ), * on the bare height, after the manner of kids.’ 

3 See Is. 11 6 Ecclus. 47 3. 

4 See Bottle, § 1. This is literally expressed in the 
Palmyrene JJPTppi (Tadmor, Fiscal Inscr. [137 a.d.J, B 2 48). 
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of veneration becomes more obvious. It may well be 
that at some early period the goat was regarded in 
Canaan as a sacred animal (cp Gazelle, Hart). 
It was so venerated by certain communities in Egypt, 1 
and to some extent among the Greeks. 2 We know, 
too, that it filled a prominent place in Babylonian 
astronomy. 3 A. E. s.-s. A. c. 

GOATH, or better (RV) GOAH (HHia ‘to Goah'), 
one of the land-marks of the restored Jerusalem (Jer. 
31 39 1 )- Read i 1 HI?? 3 , ‘ to the Hill ’— i.e ., probably * to 
the Hill of God,’ the Mt. of Olives (see Is. 1032, as 
emended under Nob). Gratz (MG IV/, 1883, p. 343) 
thinks of Gibeah of Saul ; but that is too far off. In v. 38 
the new wall is traced from the Tower of Hananeel on the 
the NE. to the corner-gate on the NW. ; in v. 39 from 
the NW. back to the NE. on the S. side, passing by 
Gareb [ii] (between the ravine of Hinnom and the Valley 
of Rephaim) to the Mount of Olives. 

Pesh. evidently read nriJ/SJ I cp ei n yaj 3 a 0 a } cod. 36 (Field). 
©Braq’s rendering (<cat irepucvKhtoOrjcreTou kvkK a> e/cAe/tTW 
\C 9 oiv) represents the last clause (nnyj 2 D 3 l)> and seems to be a 
paraphrase of a reading ayada (cp JW Syr. - Hex.) from 
yaaBa (Aq.). T. K. C. 

GOB (DU, DIU— I.e., ‘a cistern,’ Ges.), if the reading 
be correct, is the name of the place where David’s 
warriors had two encounters with the Philistines (see 
David, § 7 ; Elhanan, § 1), 2 S. 21 i 8 /+ In the || 
passage (1 Ch. 20 4/) the place is mentioned only 
once ( v . 4), and is given as Gezer (so in 2 S. ; Then., 
Ew., with Jos. Ant. vii. 12 2) which is plainly a corrup¬ 
tion of = The commentaries are just here very 
meagre ; but we can hardly doubt that the true reading 
in 2 S. is either ru, ‘ Gath ’ (so Grove, Gratz, Klo.), 
or (more probably) nz'irn, Rehoboth (q.v.). For the 
restoration of Gob in 2S. 21 16 (We. and others) see 
Ishbi-bknob. 

All (he three encounters mentioned in 2 S. 21 18-21 presumably 
occurred in the same neighbourhood ; © in y. 18, and MT and 
© together in v. 20, besides the reference in v. 22 (?), support 
‘ Gath.’ Ges. naively remarks (Thes. f j.z\, 33) that ‘ Gob’ being 
little known, © substituted other names. The truth is that, 
though there probably in Talmudic times was a place called sip, 
]£0b (now el-Kubdb , Bad.I 3 ) 15), 4 there never was any named 
‘ Gob.’ Either ‘ Gob ’ is a fusion of ‘ Gath ’ and 1 Nob,’ or it is a 
corruption of Rehoboth. The latter view seems preferable. 
The ya£eO of ©u in v. 18 is a fusion of ‘ Gezer ’ (ya£ep), and 
‘Gath’(yefl). (Some Heb. MSS have 33; so also the Soncino 
Bible 11488}, etc.; v. 18, yw /3 [Compl.]; ya£ep [HP 246]; yap£e A 
[id. xi. 21)236, 242 etc.]; yeO [BA]; ya£ed [L]; v. 19, yofi [A], 
pop. [B], po |3 [L ; Compl. nisi ; cp HP). T. K. C. 

GOBLET ()UX), Cant. U [3]- See Bason, i. 

GOD, NAMES OF. See Names, § 108 ff. 

GOEL pxil). The idea expressed by the verb 
ga'al, is to resume a claim or right, which has lapsed 
or been forfeited, to reclaim, re-vindicale , redeem , red- 
imo (to ' buy back ’) ; it is thus used in Lev. 2625 ff. of 

1 TVTpnninrr redemption of a field or house after it 

* - . ° has been sold, in 2647 ff. of the redemption 

of an Israelite who, through poverty, has 
been obliged to sell himself as a slave to a resident 
foreigner, and in 271315 etc., of the redemption of 
something which has been vowed to Yahw& ; in the first 
two of these connections, the subst. n^R-i, ge'ullah, is 
used similarly, 2524 26 48 etc. In practice, how¬ 
ever, a man was seldom able himself to ‘ redeem ’ a 
right which had lapsed, and thus, by ancient custom, 
the right (and the duty) of doing so devolved upon his 
family (cp 2648 /), and, in particular, upon that 
member of his family who was most nearly related to 
him. The consequence was that the term Go el, properly 
redeemer, came to denote a man’s kinsman, and especi- 

1 See Wilk. Anc. Eg. 3303, and especially Wiedemann, 
Herodots Zweites Buck , cap. 46. 

2 See Frazer, Golden Bough , 1 326 ff., 2 34 ^; Pans. 4 105 f. 

3 Jensen, Kosmol. 76 ff. 

4 Neub. Geogr. 76. 


ally his next-of-kin (0 dyx^revs, dyx^Teurrqs, 6 
dyx^Teucov) ; see Lev. 2525 Nu. 58 Ruth 220 39 12 
4x36814 1 K. 1611 (6 BL om.) ( where it is rendered 
so (or similarly) in AV, RV (cp Ruth 313, where 
the verb ‘ to redeem 1 is rendered four times perform 
or do the part of a kinsman). What has been said is 
well illustrated by Jer. 327-9, where, Jeremiah's cousin 
Hanameel wishing to sell some property, the prophet is 
represented as possessing the right of redemption, which 
he proceeds to exercise ; and by Ruth 3 , where, when 
Naomi had determined to sell her husband’s estate in 
Bethlehem, her nearest of kin, who has the right to 
redeem it (£5 dyx^Tda), expresses himself unable to 
do so, and the right devolves upon Boaz, her next 
nearest kinsman, who accordingly purchases the estate, 
and takes with it Ruth, Naomi's daughter-in-law, as 
his wife ( 3 12 44-10). 

fwa, gaaly to be carefully distinguished from the late verb 
hitii ge'el, ‘to defile,’ occurs chiefly in the later literature, 
though the antiquity of the ideas and usages of which it is the 
expression is sufficiently attested by 2 S. 14 n 1 K. 16 11. In 
the derived meaning 4 to act as kinsman ’ (2 S. 14 11 1 K. 1611, 
and esp. Ruth, and the legal codes of DHP) it is generally 
rendered by ayxi<rTevt»i (-t evrqs, etc.), whereas the other mean¬ 
ings ‘to redeem, redemption, etc.’ are expressed by pvopai 
(Gen. 48 16 and often [not always] in Is. 40 - 66 ), or, more frequently, 
by \vTpovpcu (A vTpoxns, etc.). On the use of * 7 X 3 in the meta¬ 
phorical sense of ‘redemption’ from trouble, exile, death, etc., 
see BDB s.v. no. 3 (p. 145); in Job 19 25 ‘ my vindicator ’ 

(RVmg.) i s the vindicator of my innocence, whether (Di., Bu.) as 
against false accusations, or (Hi., Del., Ch o. Job and Sol. 288, 
Du.) as against an unjust death (see 2); on the distinction from 
m3 see Dr. on Dt. 7 8. 

The principle of which these usages are the expression 
is the desire to keep the property—or, to speak more 

2 Th generally, the rights—of the family, intact ; 
, * and ihego'elhad-ddm (cm or ‘avenger 

of blood,' is just the embodiment of a parallel 
* application of the same principle. Th zgo'H 

had-ddm is the man who vindicates the rights of one 
whose blood has been unjustly shed ; by primitive usage 
the duty of doing this devolves upon the members of 
the family, or clan (as the case may be), of the murdered 
man (cp 2 S. 14 7 ; ‘the whole family is risen against 
thy handmaid, and they said, Deliver him that smote 
his brother,’ etc.); and any one of them (as now in 
Arabia) may find himself called upon to discharge it ; 
but naturally the responsibility is felt most strongly by 
the more immediate relatives, and one of these is the 
' avenger of blood,' kolt e£ox^. 

The character is one that figures in many primitive or 
semi-primitive societies. In a completely civilised society 
the right of punishment for murder, or for other crimes, 
is assumed by the state : for the revenge which might 
be inflicted in haste or passion (Dt. 196) by one prompted 
by personal feeling, is substituted the judgment of a cool 
and impartial tribunal. In a primitive community, 
however, the case is different; what the manslayer has 
there to fear is not public prosecution, but the personal 
vengeance of the relatives of the slain man. Hebrew 
law is an intermediate stage. Already in the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 21 12-14) there is drawn the distinction 
(which is not yet found in Homer) between intentional 
and unintentional homicide, and the importance of the 
distinction is insisted on in all the Codes (Dt. 1 91-13 
Nu. 359-34), where provisions are laid down to prevent 
homicide, as distinguished from murder, being visited 
by death. The go el, however, not the state, still 
executes justice on the murderer (2S. 147 11 Dt. 19 i 2 ; 
and, in P, Nu. 35 19 21 27): on the other hand, his 
authority is limited; the altar of Yahw6 in Ex., and 
the ‘ cities of refuge' in Dt. and P, are appointed as 
places at which the homicide may be secure from the 
vengeance of the go el; restrictions are placed in the 
way of his acting hastily or in passion (Dt. 1936); 
according to Josh. 2O4 f. (D 2 ) the manslayer is to state 
his case before the elders of the city of refuge, and, if 
he has satisfied them (it is implied) of its truth, is to be 
taken under their protection; in Nu. 3524/. (P) the 
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case between him and the avenger of blood is subject 
to the decision of the ‘ congregation ’; and the murderer 
is to be put to death only on the evidence of more than 
one witness (Nu. 3530 ; cp the general rule, Dt. 19 15). 

The practice of blood - revenge is widely diffused, 
especially among tribes in a relatively primitive stage 
p ,. f of civilisation. It is essentially con- 

blood revenee nected with tlle famil >’' or clan ; in ‘ 
° * deed it is found only where a clan- 

system is fully developed and elan-sentiment strongly 
felt. Its aim is to maintain intact the honour and 
integrity of the clan ; the feeling which prompts it is 
the esprit de corps of the clan. The duty is felt as a 
sacred one ; in Australia, for example, for the nearest 
relative of a murdered man to refuse to avenge his 
death would be to repudiate a most sacred obligation, 
and at the same time to incur the taunts and derision 
of the entire clan. As has been said above, however, it 
is often a matter not simply between a particular relative 
of the murdered man and the murderer ; the whole 
clan, on each side, is implicated, and a remorseless 
and protracted blood-feud between the two elans may 
be the consequence of a murder, until the penalty which 
custom demands has been exacted. 

Wherever the practice of blood-revenge exists, the 
principle underlying it is the same ; though naturally 
there are many differences in the details of its applica¬ 
tion, and many special usages and customs arise in 
connexion with it. The limits of the clan implicated 
vary, — sometimes it is the murderer’s more immediate 
family, sometimes it includes his relations in a wider 
sense; in Arabia it is the group called the hayy — 
i.e. t the aggregate of kinsmen, living and moving 
from place to place together, and bearing the same 
name (WRS Kinship , 22-24, C P 36-39). Very often, 
again, a ttolvI) or wergild, is taken in compensation for 
a life {cp for instance Horn. II. 18 498 ff.\ Tac. Germ. 
21 ; and, among the Saxons, Stubbs, Const. Hist, of 
Eng. I53 143 f. 157 161 f.) ; this was against Hebrew 
feeling, and is strictly prohibited — implicitly in Ex. 
21 12 (JE) Lev. 24 17 (H) and Dt. 19 n-i 3 , explicitly in 
Nu. 8031-33 (P). 1 Where a wergild is accepted, its 
amount varies amongst different peoples, and also in 
accordance with the rank, age, or sex of the murdered 
person. For other varieties of usage in connexion with 
the institution, it must suffice to refer to A. H. Post, 
Studien zur Entwickelnngsgesch. des Eamilienrechts 
II 3' I 37 1 * 9 °] \ also WRS, Kinship , 22 ff. 38 47 52^!; Rel. 
SemX 2) 32,/ 272 f. 420; PEFQ *97, pp. 128-130. s. R. D. 


GOG and MAGOG. Magog (313D; M^r^r 
[BADEL]), in Gen. 102 = 1 Ch. I5 [A]), is 

a ‘son’ of Japhet. The name, which should be con¬ 
nected in some way with Gog, occurs also in Ezek. 396 
(7017 [BQ], <re [A]), where Magog is spoken of as ex¬ 
posed to judgment (Gog, Mesheeh, and Tubal, v. 1), 
and in Ezek. 382 where we have ‘ Gog of the land of 
Magog,’ 2 mentioned with Mesheeh and Tubal. Gog 
(ru ; 7017 [BAQ]) 3 is to come from the remote part of 
the N. (3815 392). Mesheeh and Tubal (see Tubal), 
as well as Gomer (386), also point northward. The 
order of the names would place Magog between Cap¬ 
padocia and Media,— i.e ., in Armenia, or some part 
of it. 

The correctness of the Hebrew text has been doubted. 4 


1 It was permitted only in the case of a man or woman being 
gored to death by an ox (Ex. 21 28 ff.). 

2 Bertholet reads ‘against the land of Magog’ ('o ns*tN‘)- 

3 © has ytoy also in Am. 7 1 (fipov yos et? ywy 6 j3a<rt\€v?), and 
in Nu. 247 (see Agag). [B* also has yuy for ‘Og’ in three 
places in Dt. (3 1 13 447). In Ecclus. 48 17 tov ywy [BC] (d'd) 
may be a corruption of aymyov which appears in N c ' a ]. 

4 [In Gen. 10 2 sue is probably a corruption of ue» miswritten 

for In Ezek. 38 2 read Jto “pS D'i?, * set thy face 

towards the land of Migdon.’ Mig(a)don is probably a name of the 
Babylonian god of the underworld, which, like Beliar or Belial 
(i.e. Belili, see Belial, § 3), was adopted as a name of Anti¬ 
christ (see Armageddon). In Ezek. l.c. 2 U£ri springs out of 
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Wi. connects Gog with the gentilic name G&gaya, ‘of the land 
of Gdg,’ used in Am. Tab. 1 38 as a synonym for ‘barbarian.’ 
Others connect it with Ass. Gagu , ruler {hazdn) of the land 
of Sahi , northward from Assyria, in the time of ASur-bani-pal 
(Schr. KGF 159; AY? 2 180 f.\ Del. Par. 2*7 ; Tiele, Gesch. 
362) ; less probably with Gyges, king of Lydia (Ass. Gugu\ a 
contemporary of Asur-bani-pal (E. Meyer, GA 1558). The 
traditional identification with the Scythians (Jos., Jer.) is plaus¬ 
ible, but without definite evidence (see further Di. on Gen. 10 2, 
Lenorm. l.c.). 

For Gog and Magog in eschatology see Antichrist, § 12, 
Apocalypse, § 46, Eschatology, § 88 ( b\ and Scythians. 

F. u. 

GOG ( 315 ), in a genealogy of Reubkn, i Ch. 5 4I 
(royr [BA], poor M)- 

GOIIM. (1) AV Nations (D’ia ; eONWN [ADEL] ; 

PENTIUM, L\ ^ ; Gen. 14 i), possihIy=Gutiuin (Kurdistan). 
See Koa, Tidal. (2) Josh. 12 23 RV. See Gilgal, § 6. 

GOLAN ( 1^*13 ; thn r^yA^ON [BAFL], in Ch. 
TOoAan)* a town in Bashan in the territory of the half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh, only mentioned in Dt. 443 Josh. 208 

( 1^3 Kt. ; THN [AL]) as a city of refuge, and 

in Josh. 21 27 (|^>3 Kt. ; thn rcoA&N [AL]) = 1 Ch. 6 71 
[56] (thn rooA&N [B]), as a Levitical city. 

The site is uncertain. Golan was known to Josephus 
as yavXdvrj (Ant. xiii. 153 i BJ \. 448); and Eusebius 
(0^242) describes it as a ‘large village in Batanaea’ 
which gave its name to the surrounding district, Gaulan- 
itis (cp Schiirer, GJV 1 226354). Gaulanitis is frequently 
mentioned in Josephus (e.g. , Ant. xvii. 81 xviii. 46 ) as 
part of the tetrarchy of Philip. The ancient name is still 
heard in the modern Jciuldn —the name of an adminis¬ 
trative district, bounded on the \V. by the Jordan and 
the Sea of Galilee, on the S. by the Yarnmk or Sherf'at 
el-Menadireh, on the E. by the Nahr el-Allan, and on 
the N. by the declivities of Hermon and the Wady el- 
'Ajam. Schumacher (Across the Jordan , 92) thinks 
that Golan may have been on the site of the present 
large village, Sahem el-Jaulan, on the W. of Hauran, 
17 m. E. of the Sea of Galilee ; the ruins here are 
extensive, and there is a tradition current among the 
inhabitants that the place had long ago been the ‘capital 
of Jaulan, ’ and the seat of government. It is true, 
Sahem el-Jaulan is about a mile to the E. of the present 
border of Jaulan ; but we do not know that the ancient 
Gaulanitis was exactly co-extensive with the Jaulan of 
to-day. The grounds of the identification are, however, 
not such as to be conclusive. 

The modern Jaulan in its western part (between the Jordan 
and the Rukkiid) consists of a plateau rising gradually from 
a height of about 1000 feet ahove the sea in the S. to upwards 
of 3000 feet above it in the N. The whole region is volcanic ; 
and the country is studded with the conical peaks of extinct 
volcanoes. The N. and middle tracts of this part of Jaulan 
are stony and wild, abounding in masses of lava which have 
been emitted from the volcanoes. The soil is of little use agri¬ 
culturally ; but it is valuable as pasturage ; wherever between 
the hard basaltic blocks there is a spot of earth, the most luxuri¬ 
ant grass springs up in winter and spring, affording fodder for 
the cattle of the Bedouin. Parts of the country are well covered 
with oaks and other trees ; and there are indications that it was 
once even better wooded than it is now. The plateau 

is intersected by deep wadys, mostly running in a SW. direc¬ 
tion into the Sea of Galilee. The SW. part of this plateau, in 
the angle formed by the Yarmfik and the Sea of Galilee is, on 
the other hand, stoneless ; the lava-rock surface gradually dis¬ 
appears and in its place is a rich dark brown lava soil, such as 
prevails in Hauriin, of extreme fertility, on which wheat and 
barley flourish in large quantities. Timber is less abundant 
here than it is farther north. Eastern Jaulan (between the 
Rukkad and the ‘Allan) is, in the N., covered with a number of 

puD ; m is a fragment of jijd* "JCD B’KI N'ty—z.e. 

Tiras ; Mesheeh, and Tubal, is a late insertion from Gen. 10 2, 
whence also comes jlje, which the scribe substituted for [jJnJS* 

In 30 1 a similar emendation is required, yij, in 38 and 39, should 
always be pus. In 39 n nilDiT^TlRI is a mere expansion of 
a miswritten p*ue. In 39 1115 313 pen, and in 39 16 njlOH TJ,’ 
may come from p"uain— i.c. Harmigdon. We now perhaps see 
from which source the Apocalyptist drew the name Arma¬ 
geddon \q.v.\ and also where Armageddon was (see Ezek. 39 11). 

T.K.C.l 
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volcanic mounds, so that the soil here scarcely repays cultiva¬ 
tion ; in the S., though the country is still basaltic, the land is 
richer and less stony, and it is accordingly more cultivated. 
Extensive ruins have been discovered in different parts of Jaulan, 
dating from Roman times and onwards, which show that it must 
once have been the home of a thriving population. 

Jaulan has been described very fully, with maps, sketches, 
and particulars respecting ruined sites, etc., by G. Schumacher 
in The Jaulan and Across the Jordan , 1-20, 41-102 (the two 
last named passages dealing with Eastern Jaulan, between the 
Rukkud and the ‘Allan). S. R. D. 

GOLATH-MAIM. Golath-maim or Gullath-maim, 
as also Golath (Gullatli)- tllith and Golath (Gullath)- 

tahtith (josh. 1519. Q'P rfei, nrkr 's, ni>nnn ' 2 ; 

Judg. I15 n’H’ ' 2 . rVFiriFI ' 2 , 'D '2 ; EV ■ springs of 
water,’ 'the upper springs,' ‘the lower springs’) are, 
according to Moore and Budde, proper names. See, 
however, Keilah. 

GOLD. The importance of gold in Semitic antiquity 
is suggested by the number of words for gold in OT 
Hebrew compared with biblical Greek. xP v(T ^ ar) d 
XpwLov (the latter also = wrought gold [1 Pet. 33] and 
gold coin) are the only Greek words. Hence in Is. 13 12 
Job 31 24 and Prov. *25 12, where a second word is 
wanted, 0 has to represent cro hy \t 9 os, \i6o$ tto\v- 
reXifc, and crdpSiov 7roXvreX^s. See also (d). The 
Hebrew terms are : 

(a) IQzdhdb, Aram. 311 , Ar. dhahab^n , perhaps ‘ the spark¬ 
ling ’; cp 3HS. Note the phrases TS'D 311 , ‘ refined gold ’ (1 K. 

„ 10 18), for which 2 Ch. 917 has “Vina 3 HI, ‘pure 

1. l S. go j^» ^ j n eac h case xp v(T Cu> Soki/jl(i) ; but Pesh. 
reads TS'lND 'l, * gold from Ophir ’), and 311 (xpvo-d eAara), 

‘ beaten gold,’ 1 K. 10 i6yC 2 Ch. 9 15 /. See also Uphaz. 

(b) pnn» harus y Ass. hurdsu , Phcen. pn (whence xP v<T °^y 

XpvcCov ); in Hebrew, mostly poetical (Zech. 93 Ps. G 8 13 [14] 
Prov. 3 14 81019 16 16). We find it twice, however, in prose, 
according to necessary emendations of Gen. 2n /. and 23 16. 
Gen. 2 11 /. should run, ‘. . . the whole land of Havilah, where 
there is the hdrus- gold, where there is the hipindu- stone, and the 
s ho ham ’ (malachite?); see Ophih, § x; Onyx; Topaz. The 
sudden transition to naive wonder(‘ The gold of that land is good ’) 
conceals, in fact, a reference to a kind of gold designated harus. 
In Gen. 23 16 harus is concealed under las sdher (see Kesitah). 
What, then, does harus mean? NOldeke ( ZDMG , 1886, p.728) 
and K6nig ( 2 a 137) advocate the explanation ‘yellowish’; so 
BDB, Ges.-Buhl. See Ps. 6813114], pin p*ipY3» ‘ with yellowish 
[or, greenish] gold,’ and cp BDB, s.v ., p*y. Ps. 6S 13 [14], how¬ 
ever, is corrupt (read 'n 3p'3, ‘ with the glory of gold ’). 
p-in, harus , possibly described gold in one of the stages of 
its production. ‘ The hard stone [quartz] was first made brittle 
by the action of fire, then hoed out with iron picks' (Aaro/juxai 
atSijput Ka.Tairovov<Ti . . . o-iS^pais rqv fj.apfj.apC£ov<rav 

nerpav k 6 tttov<tiv, Diod. Sic., 3 12). 

(c) C 13 , kethem , possibly from \/C 13 , ‘to cover’ (so Ass., 
Ar.); same word in Sab.; in Hebrew only, or mostly, poetical 
(Is. 13 12 Job 28 16 19 31 24 Prov. 25 12 [and perhaps Prov. 25 11, 
by emendation, see Baskets, n. 1] Lam. 4 1 Dan. 10 5, but not 
Ps. 459 [io] Cant. 5 11, where the text is corrupt). One of the 
kinds of gold specified in Egyptian records [New Empire] is 
‘the good gold of Katm’ (Erman). W. j\I. Muller gives the 
forms Ka-ti-ma and, more common, Ktmt (As. u. Eur. 76). 
Possibly ern, kithem (Kathm\ also is the name of a gold- 
producing place, like Ophir ; in Is. 13 12, as Duhm has seen, 
YS1R, ophir , is a gloss on cri3- Perhaps in Gen. 10 30 niSD 
Clprt in should be read DH 3 ’ll 1123 , ‘ to Sophir 1 (i.e. y Ophir, 
q.v.\ to the mountains of Kethem.’ Tg. recognises, at any 
rate, a special kind of gold. 

(d) 19 (Talm. NT'S; Tg. RBIS), paz y ‘refined gold,’ probably 
= 1S1D 311 ( see above, a). Ps. 19 10 [t 1] 21 3 [4] Prov. 8 19, \iQov 
TtfXLOv’y Ps. 119 127, Toira^iov [see Topaz]; Job 2817 Cant. 515 
[<tk€vtj, /Sao-ets], XP V0 ’“[?1 > I s * 13 12 Lam. 42 , xP v<T ^ 01 '* Cant. 
5 11, kou (f>ag [BA], K€(}>a£ [{*]- 

(e) YS1R, ‘Ophir,’ also could be used poetically for 1'SN 311 
‘ Ophir-gold ’ Gob 22 24 <ru)<f>€tp y also Ps. 45 9 [io]t read in2). 2 

C/) Similarly 11JD, seghdr (ovvK\ei<Tix 6 s) y or 1130 (Hoffm., 


1 Sophir may perhaps be simply a corruption of Ophir ; n 
and o are frequently confounded (e.g., xi3' for D13'» I s - 41 3 ). 
The forms (7(«)<£[e]ip, ( ruxfteipa , (ruxftrjpa, (Tuxftapa occur in ©. 

2 Vg.’s renderings are peculiar. YE1R 0n3 becomes Gob 
28 16) tinctis Indue coloribus (cp in colore y Ter., for crp3> Dan. 
I 0 5)» Is. 13 12, tttundo obrizo y where oorizo— Ophir ss Ophir 
gold. 


Bu., Duhm) ts perhaps used for 113 D 311, Job 2815 , lit. ‘gold 
closed up.’ See the Comm, on 1 K. 6 20. Tg. ’d 3m; Vg. 
aurutn obrizum. Most probably = Ass. hurdsu sakru, 4 massive 
or solid gold ’ (Del. Ass. HIVB 499 b). It seems that we should 
read pin ‘gold’ for 13 ti"R (EV ‘gifts’) in Ps. 72 10, 1 and 13 D for 
man (EV ‘a round goblet ’) in Cant. 7 3 [2] (JQR II 404 [’99]). 

To these we must not add the phrase js pr)3> Cant. 5 n, EV 
4 the most fine gold' (the bridegroom’s hair), the text being 
corrupt. 2 

Besides the above there are other terms (Latin, etc.) 
of strange aspect, which may claim to be mentioned. 

1. Does the phrase xpvcros airvpos mean Ophir-gold? or gold- 
dust (Ass. epru y [a] masses of earth, [ 3 ] dust)? Scarcely; 
against the latter view see Wi. AT Unters. 146, n. 2. Nor is 
there much to be said for Sprenger’s conjecture (A lie Geogr. von 
Arab. 56 f.) that both Ophir and airupo? descrihe the reddish 
colour of the best kind of gold (Ophir, therefore, not originally 
a place-name). 

2. o/ 3 pv£ov, Lat. obrussa y no doubt means the test of fire 
applied to gold in a cupel ; the gold which has passed this test 
is called aurutn obrizum ; cp Arab, ibrizutt, whence abrazu y 
ccpit aurutn purutn. But what is the origin of o/ 3 pu£ov? 

At any rate, the words just mentioned have a real right 
to be. That is more than we can say of the Heb. 11»2, bcser y 
however, commonly explained as 4 gold-ore.' 3 It is suspicious, 
that -n*3, ‘ ore,' was altogether unknown to the ancients. There 
is only one passage in which almost all moderns have found it, 
and only one more in which one or two have suspected its 
existence. In both passages the word taken to be 1^3 is sur¬ 
rounded by textual corruption, and there can hardly be a doubt 
that it is itself corrupt. The passages referred to are : 

(a) Job 2224 f. ( 1 S 3 , AV ‘gold’; RV ‘thy treasure’ [mg. 
Heb. ‘ore’]; »j' 11 » 3 , AV 4 thy defence’; RV renders as 1 S 3 ). 
It is necessary here to give the context. Budde renders his 
somewhat emended text thus :— 

‘ And (if thou) layest ore of gold in the dust, 

And in the sand by the sea Ophir-gold, 

So that the Almighty is thine ore of gold, 

And his law is (as) silver unto thee.' 

A reference to the Hebrew will show that l. 2 is in part happily 
emended. Still the gist of the passage seems to be misappre¬ 
hended, and the uj 3 of MT is not cleared up. Beer, too, while 
adopting Budde’s reading in l. 2, confesses that the phrase¬ 
ology of v. 24 seems to him very strange. So also, however, is 
that of v. 25. Nor is Budde’s emendation, 4 his law,’ iniin for 

rnsyin. plausible. Duhm hardly improves upon Budde. Prob¬ 
ably we should read thus,— 

And thou wilt heap up treasures as the dust, 

And as the sand of the sea Ophir-gold, 

And Shaddai will be thy diadem (-pjj), 

And a crown of Ophir-gold (vsiR imi) unto thee. 4 

( 0 ) Ps. 6830 [31], Tpa-ina DSIIJD; RV ‘trampling under 
foot the pieces 0/ silver.' For this Cheyne (/V.l 1 ) 393, 
doubtfully) and Nestle (JBL y ’91, p. 151) have read '3 * 1333 , 

‘ with (or for) pieces of silver ore ’; but the extreme doubtfulness 
of 1 S 3 in Job makes it preferable to read '3 1 ^ 1 R 3 ,‘with store of 
silver.’ On the corrupt see Pathros. (Duhm is rather 
disappointing here.) 

It does not, in fact, appear that the OT Hebrew has any 
expression for ‘gold ore.’ In the margin of Job 28 6 AV does 
indeed give 4 gold ore.’ However, this may only record the 
impression of the translators that 3 nT nVlpy would not be good 
Hebrew for ‘dust of gold.’ For the same reason probably 
RV gives in the margin ‘and he winneth lumps of gold’; 
but the only safe rendering is that of Delitzsch, Dillmann, 
Hoffmann, ‘and he hath gold-bearing earth.’ Yet this cannot 
represent the poet’s meaning. No miner is mentioned in the 
context, and, as Bateson Wright has seen, the parallelism re¬ 
quires rrilipy. Probahly the verse should run thus, 

Its stones are the place of silver, 

Its clods are the mine of gold. 5 
Thus v. 6 corresponds (as it should) to v. 1. Cp Sapphire. 


1 In Ezek. 27 15 1132 ’R should probably be 3 'lib. 

2 Gratz(cp Bu.) would read nri3 f° r DD3l but the best reading 

seems to be ^13333, ‘like Carmel’ (see 7 6 [5], Hair, i). ©’s 

Xpvaiov xcu (j)a£ in Cant. 5 n represents 131 Dn3 (see Uphaz). 
This became a»^ar^(Cod. 253 HP), o<£>ar£(Cod. 300)— i.e. y cn3 
1D1X (Lag. Mittheil. 2 81). Neither form of text, however, 
makes a good sense, and the connection of 5 11 a with 7 tab can 
scarcely be denied. 

3 Abulwalid derives it from Ilf2, ‘to break off,’ comparing 
Ar. tibrnn (native gold, whether dust or nugget). 

4 See Eap. T. y 10 94yC (Nov. ’98). 
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The localities mentioned in the OT as sources of 
gold (Havilah, Ophir, Sheba) are all Arabian 1 ; Arabia 

„ was evidently the Eldorado of the Hebrews. 

2. sources j^ ow j t j s t ^ e c f Ophir, now that of 
0 ® ’ Sheba that rises before the mental eye; 

never, for some reason, that of Havilah. Midian, too, 
appears to have abounded in gold ; the reference in 
Nu. 31 so-54 to the spoil of gold taken from the Midian- 
ites conies from a very late source (P), but reflects the 
traditional belief in the Midianitish gold ; Gideon, too, 
is said in the legend to have won enormous spoil from 
the conquered Midianites (Judg. 824-27). According to 
Burton, 2 the * land of Midian ’ was ‘ evidently worked, 
and in places well worked ’ in antiquity. There is just 
one allusion in the OT to the abundance of gold in 
Palestine in the pre-Israelitish period. Achan is said to 
have appropriated from the spoil of Jericho 200 shekels 
of silver and a 4 tongue ’ of gold of 50 shekels weight 
(Josh. 721). One would like to know what the object 
called a 4 tongue ’ really was. It was hardly a 4 wedge ’ 
(Jos. Ant. i. 5 io, fiafa] Vg. regula) ; both here and in 
Is. 13 12 (' golden wedge ’ for cna) AV must be wrong ; 
and even RV has been too conservative in its render¬ 
ing of Josh. l.c. Nor is there evidence for any object 
of use or ornament called from its shape a 4 tongue' 
either in Hebrew or in Assyrian. 3 It seems a reason¬ 
able, and it is certainly an easy, conjecture that jr? 1 ? is a 
corruption of pnri, 4 a cuirass ’ (see Breastplate [i.]); 
the king of a city like Jericho may well have been sup¬ 
posed by the late Hebrew narrator to have possessed 
golden armour. Certainly the quantity of the precious 
metals demanded as tribute by Thotmes III. and 
Ram(e)ses III. could have been borne only by a very 
rich country (see Brugsch, Hist, of Egypt ) ; the gold 
was no doubt brought to Palestine by trading cara¬ 
vans from Arabia. In the Israelitish period Solomon’s 
golden shields were carried off to Egypt by &osenk 
(Shishak). See 1 K. 14 25/. Solomon’s hunger for 
gold may indeed have been exaggerated by legend (cp 
Jos. Ant. viii. 73); but solid fact lies under the possible 
exaggeration (see Ophir). 

The Egyptians, however, were not confined to pillag¬ 
ing highly civilized Syria ; they were in direct relations 
with gold-producing districts. At Hammamat (see 
Brugsch, Gesch. A eg. 596) and at Gebel ’Allaki, near 
the country now occupied by the Ababdeh Arabs, and 
also at another place bearing the same name nearer the 
Red Sea, there were important gold-mines. An inter¬ 
esting account of the mines is given in Egyptian records 
(RP8isJf. ; Brugsch, op. cit. 530; Erman, Anc. Eg. 
463), and the 'earliest known map,’ now in the 
Turin museum, represents the second of these mining 
districts, which was visited by Theodore Bent. 4 The 
precious metal was for the most part found in veins 
of quartz (according to Hoffmann, the troWt of Job 
289), and Diodorus ( 3 12) gives a description of the 
processes employed which throws light on some of the 
Hebrew terms and phrases relative to gold in the OT. 
First of all the hard stone was made brittle by fire ; 
then it was broken up into small pieces which were 
ground to powder between two flat granite millstones. 
This powder was washed on inclined tables furnished 
with one or more cisterns, so that all the earthy matter 
might be separated [cp Job 28 1, *pj\ 4 where they 

1 Parvaim and Uphaz \qq.v.\ can hardly be mentioned; these 
supposed place-names arise from corruptions in the text. 

^ The La?td of Midian Revisited (’79), 1 329. Burton’s 
object was 4 to ascertain the depth from W. to E. of the quartz- 
formation which had been worked by the ancients.’ His ex¬ 
ploration was stopped by the Bedouin. 

3 Benzinger (HA, 190, n. 2) dismisses the rendering ‘bar,* 
and supposes some tongue-shaped object to be meant. We can 
hardly acquiesce in this. 

4 See Chabas, Les inscriptions des Mines (TOr (’62); and cp 
Burton, op. cit. 1 96; Bent, Southern Arabia , 323 Jf. Prof, 
de Goeje thinks it probable that the two sets of mines, though 
several hundred miles apart, may have belonged to the same 
reef and have been known by the same name. 
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cleanse it ’], flowing down the incline with the water. 
The particles of gold were then collected, and, together 
with a certain amount of lead, salt, etc., kept for five 
days and nights in closed earthen crucibles. By ex¬ 
posure to the heat they were formed into ingots which, 
having been extracted, were weighed and laid by for 
use. (On this description cp Bent, Through Mashona - 
land, 184; Southern Arabia , 325.) The commonest 
objects produced were rings (RE 2 26 ; Erman, 464), 
or 4 thin bent strips of metal ’ (Maspero, Dawn of Civ ., 
324) which were used as a basis of exchange. As 
distinguished from gold rings, the gold imported by 
Ha’t-sepsut from the land of Punt is called 1 green ’ or 
‘fresh’; probably it was in ingots. 1 At a later time 
six kinds of gold are specified,— 4 mountain gold, good 
gold, gold of twice, gold of thrice, gold of the weight, 
and the good gold of Katm' (cp § 1 [r]). The wealth 
of Ram(e)ses III. (the Rampsinitus of Herodotus) must, 
to judge from the temple inscriptions, have been enor¬ 
mous. 4 Gold in grains, in bags filled to the weight 
of 1000 pounds, from the mines of Amamu in the land 
of Kush, from Edfu, from Onibos, and from Koptos, 
bars of silver, pyramids of blue and green stones,’ etc. 
(Brugsch, Gesch. 596). 

Gold (frurasu) was in equal request in Babylonia and 
Assyria, though AV's rendering in Is. 14 4 ‘golden 
city’ (rurno) is as impossible as the reading which it 
represents. Gudea (the very ancient patesi of Lagas) 
speaks (KB 3 a 37) of having received gold dust from 
Miluhha (i.e., the Sinaitic peninsula). Nothing is said 
of gold coming from Miluhha elsewhere ; probably, 
however, it was not dug up in Sinai, but brought from 
Egypt. 2 The greater part of the Babylonian gold 
doubtless came from Arabia ; but gold entered into the 
tribute of all the richer conquered peoples ; Hezekiah, 
for instance, paid thirty talents of gold (2 K. 18 14; 
KATW 293). 

That the art of the Goldsmith (*£fl¥, Neh. 38 [BSA om ] 
TTypcoTHC [L] 3 ! transliterates], 32 x<\AKeyc [BNA 
cp Is. 41 7], XAAKOyprOC [L], Is. 40 19 466 Jer. 10 914 
51 17[A V in Jer. ‘founder’], xpycoxooc) was carried 
to as great a perfection in Nineveh and Babylon as in 
Egypt does not appear. Merodach-Baladan, the adver¬ 
sary of Sargon, had a canopy, a sceptre, and a bed of 
gold (Sarg. Ann. 339 ; cp Del. HWB 27), and 
gold was much used in architectural decoration. Still 
there was a Babylonian guild of goldsmiths whose 
patron was the god Ea. It may be noted here that in 
Gen. 420 pf. no mention is made of a founder of the gold¬ 
smith’s art. Yet there must have been goldsmiths at 
Jerusalem, though a doubt exists whether ‘goldsmiths’ 
in Neh. 332 should not rather be ‘money-changers’ 
(Perles, Anal. 78). See Metals, and cp Handi¬ 
crafts. 

For the Golden Calf, see Calf, Golden. 

The investigation of the sources of the gold elsewhere than 
in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, and Palestine does not con¬ 
cern us here. The accounts which Herodotus, Arrian, and 
Diodorus give of the treasures of the great cities of Asia show 
that gold-mines in widely separated regions were well-worked 
(see Smith’s Diet. Class. Ant.,s .v. ‘ Aurum’; G. F. Hill, Hand¬ 
book cf Greek and Roman Coins, 18-20). T. K. C. 

GOLGOTHA ( r oAro 0 & [Ti. WH]; Syr. 

Mt. 2733 Mk. 1522 ( r oAroe&N [xb. 

etc.]) Jn. 19 i 7 f. The name of a place outside of Jeru- 
M salem, where Jesus was crucified. It was 
1. .Name. . without the gate’ (Heb. 13 12), and appar¬ 
ently beside some public thoroughfare (Mt. 27 39) leading 
to the country (Mk. 1621), but ‘nigh to the city' (Jn. 
1920). See Cross, § 4. 

The Aramaic form of the name (st. emph. RnSu'jU from 
see Onk. Tg. on Ex. 16 16) corresponds to the Hebrew 
07372 , gulgoleth. In the Greek transliteration (except in A) 

1 Naville, Deir el-Bahari , 1 25. 

2 Krall, Grundriss der attorient. Gesch. 48; cp Jensen, ZA, 

189s. P- 372 - 
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GOLIATH 


GOLGOTHA 

the second V of the original word has been dropped in order to 
facilitate pronunciation (cp Ar. jalajat «*, and see Zahn, NT 
Einl. 1 20). Ml., Mk., and Jn. give its interpretation as Kpaylov 
Totros, the place of a skull; Lk. gives the Greek name only— 
* to the place called Kranion ’ (23 33, en-i t'ou tot rov tov koXov- 
pevov Kpaviov), RV ‘The skull* — or, as it is rendered in AV 
and RV’nig. after the Vg. (Calvaria), ‘Calvary.’ Eusebius 
mentions it as y. upavCov (OS, 175 11), y. Kpaviov (1891 202 63), 
and y. ttpavlov tottos (248 21); Jerome gives Golgotha caluaria 
(OS, 61 22) and G. locus Caluarice (130 25). 

According to Jerome ( Comment. ad Epkes. 5 14 ; 
Epist. 46 ), and Basil (in Canesii Thes. I245) there was 
a tradition that the skull (whence the name) of Adam 
was preserved in this place ; Epiphanius (contr . Herr. 
I46), Ambrose (Epist. 7 1), and others speak of his burial 
at Golgotha (see Guthe, ‘ Grab [das heilige] * in PRE^). 
Such a tradition only needs to be mentioned. The two 
explanations that have found most support are—(1) 
that it was so called because the place abounded in 
skulls (so Jer. Conun. ad Mt. 2733; cp Jeremy Taylor’s 
description 1 Calvary ... a hill of death and dead 
bones, polluted and impure . . .’); (2) because for 
one or more reasons it resembled a skull (so Renan, 
Vie de Jtfsus, 429 ; Brandt, Die Evang. Gesch. 168 ; 
Meyer, Comm, on Mt. 486 f. [’98], who compares the 
German use of 1 Kopf,’ ‘Scheitel,’ and ‘Stirn’). 1 To 
the former explanation serious objections have been 
raised (see Keim, Jesu von Naz. 3 405). The latter sug¬ 
gestion is, therefore, preferred by most scholars. 

Several examples occur in the OT of names suggested by 
the configuration of the ground (see Names, § 99). The exist¬ 
ence of-a small village situated on a hill-top in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 'lyre called el- Jumeijmeh (‘ the little skulls *; BR 3 56 
58, PEFM 1 94) makes it probable that a similar name was in 
ancient times applied to any knoll which was thought to resemble 
a skull. 

Whatever be the explanation of the name, the place 
intended must have been outside the city wall (so Jn. 

2 Site ^ 2 °* ’ to ci ty’ [ C P Mt. 28 n Heb. 

1312], and Jn. 194 t, ‘ near a tomb,’new tombs 
would be outside the city). Further, it was a prominent 
position (Mk. 1540 Lk. 2849) and near a road (Mt. 2739 
Mk. 15 29). These data, however, suit several positions. 

The traditional site, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, has 
lately been proved to lie beyond the second wall (see Jerusalem, 
§ 32, ii.) which was the outside wall at the date of the Crucifixion ; 
and several rock tombs have been found about it. It was near 
a road. It therefore may have been the site. The tradition in 
its favour, however, does not reach behind the fourth century; 
and the manner in which the site is said to have been indicated 
to the Emperor Constantine who removed a temple of Venus, 
that stood over the spot, and discovered the alleged tomb of 
Christ and therefore erected the Church of the Resurrection, 
does not prove that the sanctity of the place was anciently, or 
even at the time, publicly known (Eus. Vit. Const. 3 25). When 
we consider the extension of the city over the site, the operations 
in the siege of Titus, whose principal camps were on this N. 
side of the city, the devastation of Jerusalem under Hadrian, 
and the interval before the first attempts of Christians to identify 
the sites, we can see how precarious the tradition is. The one 
element of value in it is the statement of Eusebius that a temple 
of Venus had been erected on the site ; if we may argue from 
the analogous case of the Temple site, on which a temple to 
Jove was raised, this temple of Venus is evidence that its site 
had been regarded by the Christians as sacred. 2 

That too,. however,, is precarious, and by no means strong 
enough to dispose of rival sites. Other sites for Golgotha have 
been suggested on several positions to the north of the city. 
One, first pointed out by Thenius in 1849, and adopted by 
General Gordon and Colonel Conder, has received recently a 
great deal of support. It is an eminence above the grotto of 
Jeremiah, outside the present wall not far from the Damascus 
gate. Besides suiting the general data of the gospels—it is near 
a road, stands high, and has tombs about it — its appearance 
agrees with Lk.'s rendering of the name ; it has a strong re- 

1 The Old English ‘cop,’ on the other hand, seems to have 
meant primarily ‘summit,’ and then ‘head’ or ‘skull.’ See 
Murray, s.v. 

2 h. resumio {the voluminous literature on the Holy Sepulchre 
and a discussion of the claims of’the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, to occupy the site of our Lord’s tomb will be found 
in the article ‘ Sepulchre, the Holy/ by A. B. M‘Grigor in the 
Ency. Rrit.W) This article notes that the existence in the 
rock on which the church is built of several ancient Jewish 
tombs may be used as an argument against the site, for Eusebius 
(Theophania, Lee’s transl., p. 199) emphasises the fact that 

‘there was only one cave within it, but had there been many, 
the miracle of him who overthrew death should have been 
obscured.’ 
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semblance to a skull; and there is a modern Jewish tradition 
that it was the place of stoning in ancient times. But neither 
are these things conclusive, and on the whole we must be con¬ 
tent to believe that the scene of the greatest event in Jerusalem’s 
history is still unknown. From this, of course, it also follows 
that the site of Stephen’s martyrdom is uncertain. 

M. A. C., § 1 ; G. A. S., § 2 . 


GOLIATH (n£|, Ginsb.; some editions TV 1 ? 3 [except 

1 Earlier in 1 205 ^’ § 78 ' roAl<N 0 [BAL], also 

storv TOAiaA [H]; in Pss. r oAl*A [BNR], 

roAlA 0 [AT], roAiA 0 OC [Jos.]. 

For the ending see Ahuzzath. G-l-y is probably a corruption 
of g-z-1. 1 Goliath is a pale reflection of those so-called ‘ throne- 
bearers (guzalt) who ran over hill and dale at the Deluge (Bab. 
legend, t. ioo), and who are rather=the Anunnaki, those ‘ravag¬ 
ing ’ (Vd) ev il spirits whom Ramman, Nebo, etc., let loose at the 
Deluge ; Jastrow (Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 500) renders guzalt 
in the Deluge-story ‘the destroyers.’ It is a title which belongs 
only to divine beings (see Muss-Arnolt and cp Jensen, Kosm. 
389); Achish is an analogous name, meaning ‘ one rushing 
forward ’ (from Assyr. akasu). 

A Philistine giant, slain according to 1 S. 17 by 
David, but according to an older tradition (2 S. 21 19 ; 
in <S B yo 5 o\tap) by Elhanan (?.v.). Some details— 
as for example that Goliath was of Gath, that he lived in 
the time of David, and that the staff of his spear was 
like a weaver’s beam—are common to the two stories. 


The older tradition adds, besides the real name of the 
slayer of the ‘giant,’ the statement (v. 22 ; cp (3) that 
Goliath, like his three fellows, was a descendant of the 
Rephaites (cp Josh. 11 22, where Anakim are said to 
have remained only in Philistia). It was, in fact, 
natural, so soon as the four tall Philistine champions 
had been magnified into giants, to account for their 
extraordinary stature by making them Rephaites. It 
is also noteworthy that in 2 S. 21 15-22 the Israelite 
warriors meet the gigantic Philistines or Rephaites with¬ 
out the least alarm, whereas in 1 S. 17 Goliath succeeds 
in paralysing the entire Israelite army. 

It is certain, however, that this is not presented to 
us as the object of the giant’s appearance. He is called 

2 Lat a c ^ am P^ on a man ^ T ~ 

tradition. c PJ os - Ant.x i. 9i, <rrds/tera£t> tQv 

' irapard^euv), and in his speech he throws 
out a direct challenge to the warriors of Israel. The 
latter shrink back in cowardly dismay—an unaccount¬ 
able falling back on the part of the comrades of Jonathan 
(cp 1 S. 14 ), which had to be asserted in order to make 
room for David. With fine poetic imaginativeness and 
(as we shall see) religious insight the conqueror pro¬ 
vided for the giant in this later offshoot of tradition 
was no trained warrior (1 S. 16 18 belongs to the older 
story) but a shepherd boy. 

In v. 56, indeed, he is called a ‘stripling ’ (C^I?); but the same 
word is applied in 1 S. 20 22 to one who in v. 35 is described as 
a ‘little boy’ (or ‘lad’), and the youthful age of David is 
sufficiently shown by the scorn expressed by Goliath at his yet 
unspoiled complexion 2 (v. 42). 

The young champion’s plan was simple. He would 
have recourse to his sling—the weapon of the ‘ light¬ 
armed crowd’ in the army of the Greeks before Troy. 3 

He would replenish his shepherd’s scrip with some good 
smooth pebbles from the ‘ deep watercourse which like a ravine 
separates the armies’ (see Elah [ii.]). He would then trust to 
the keenness of his bright eyes and his lightness of foot. The 
winding up of the drama is described thus (v. 48). ‘ And it 

used to happen, when the Philistine set forward and came on 
to meet David, that David would haste and run to the battle 
array to meet the Philistine ’— i.e., whenever Goliath tried to 
come to close quarters with David, David u-ould run quickly to 
the front rank of the Israelites to meet his foe under this friendly 
cover, and when the giant halted for a moment David would run 
upon him from another side in order to aim at him before he 
could be. protected by the great shield. 4 At last David’s 
opportunity came; Goliath’s face was exposed. ‘Then David 

1 i.e., gnzalu. The only alternative is to derive from 
Ass. gugallu, ‘ a leader ’ (Scheil, ‘ a giant ’). 

2 See Che. Aids, 102, n. r. in such a connection 

certainly implies a youthful freshness of colour (cp Cant. 5 10). 
Compare the description of an Arab shepherd boy quoted from 
Doughty in Aids, 100, n. 2. 

3 II. 13716 ; cp A. Lang, Horn, and the Epic, 375 f. 

4 Cp Javelin, 5. 
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put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his forehead ; and the stone sank 
into his forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth ’ (v . 49). 
Though sorely wounded Goliath was not dead. So David ‘ ran 
and stood upon the Philistine,' triumphing over his foe, like 
Sanehat in a similar case in the old Egyptian story; 1 next he 
drew the giant’s sword 1 2 from its sheath and cut off his head. 
Then the Philistines saw that the incredible had happened, and 
took to flight. 


Why did the Philistines flee? Had they not still 
their well-appointed infantry and their war-chariots? 
Had they not still the memory of their former victories ? 
A Greek poet would have said that a god impelled 
them behind with mighty hand, and struck terror into 
their souls ; and indeed it was a religious dread that 
seized them. They were powerless to resist the fierce 
Israelites. 3 Meantime, if the view suggested elsewhere 
(Nob) be correct, David took the head of the Philistine, 
and brought it to Saul; but he put his armour in the tent 
of Yahwe ( v . 54). 

Goliath’s arms of attack are made of iron ; those of 
defence, of bronze. 'Javelin of bronze’ in iS. 176 

3 The arms mUSt be a mistake < see JAVELIN, 5). 

nf Pnlintb The sworc ^ was afterwards given to 
David the fugitive by Ahimelech (1 S. 
21 9 [10]; cp 22 10). The tradition said (apparently) 
that David had deposited it as hallowed spoil in the 
sanctuary of Nob (or Gibeon). The (reputed) weapons 
of ancient divine heroes have not infrequently been 
found in Babylonia, 4 5 and a sword like that with which 
a mere shepherd boy had cut off a giant's head would 
have not less supernatural power than the fairy lance 
of Gilgaines. There may have been stories, in the 
fuller Odyssey of Hebrew tradition, in which this sword 
played a part. If so, it is obvious that they have been 
with good reason passed over. 


The story of David, as edited in the Book of Samuel, is that 
of a man who fought the ‘ wars of Yahwe,’ and was by his God 
„ delivered, and later ages clung with special 
4 . RellglOUS affection to the story of Goliath, hecause of its 
covering, latent religious significance (see Ecclus. 47 2-11, 
and cp title of Ps. 144 [ 143 ] in £ 3 bxrt ).5 From 
the first the idea that God alone gives strength to conquer must 
have been present to those who told this tale, and it is beyond 
reasonable doubt that a later writer of the post-Deuteronomic 
period inserted 1 S. 17 46 /., to bring the lesson of the tale into 
clearer view. 6 It is only with an eye to this latent idea that the 
legend of Goliath can be retained by critically trained teachers 
and preachers. It has indeed been urged against this changed 
attitude that the story of Odysseus could be treated in the same 
way. So it could, provided that there was a genuine, however 
small, historical kernel in the story, and also that Odysseus 
held a prominent place in the period of preparation for the 
coming of Jesus Christ. Such was not the case; the story of 
Goliath may therefore remain unchallenged in the repertory of 
the religious teacher. Nowhere else outside of the NT does 
the message of encouragement to the humble and exhortation 
to the weak in faith receive so affecting, so inspiring an expres¬ 
sion. Such a message could not have been engrafted even on the 
instructive life of David but for that process of idealisation, 
which is so characteristic of some Hebrew writers, but often so 
shocking to modern students. 


1 Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales x 1 no 135. 

2 Robertson Smith and Klost. think there was a conflict of 
traditions, one stating that David (Saul’s armour-bearer) drew 
his own sword to slay Goliath, the other that, having no sword, 
he used the giant’s. 

3 Che. Aids , 109./C 

4 Maspero, Dawn 0/ Civ . 642; cp Revue cT Assyriologie, 

3 [94k 

5 To) Aavei 5 , 7rpo? top PoAtaS. On the title in Pesh. see 
Sippai. The Greek Psalter also rejoices in a Psalm of David 
e£u>0ev tov api0/xov, composed ore e/aovo/aa^yjo-e ra> [irpo? top] 
PoAtaS [*a 0 ] (cp v. 6 /.). 

6 Verse 46 predicts the slaughter by David, not only of 
Goliath, but also of the army of the Philistines; and announces as 
the consequence of this the universal recognition of the divinity 
of Yahwe (cp Ps. 1847£48]Is. 554; both passages late). 
In v. 47 the warriors of Israel are spoken of just as if they were 
an ‘assembly’ gathered together for religious instruction (2Ch. 
20 14-20 is closely parallel), and the lesson that Yahwe ‘saveth 
not with sword and spear ’ is precisely that which was so dear 
to the psalmists of the Second Temple (Ps. 207[8] 44 5 [6],/). 
The second clause of v. 46 reminds us of Ps 79 2, while the 
phrase piitn JVnOlJVn) occurs elsewhere only in late writings 
(see Gen. I 24 /. 30 9 210 Ezek. 29 5 32 4 34 28 Job 5 22 Ps. 79 2). 
So Che. Aids , 117; cp flu. Ri. Sa. 214, who is more definite 
and satisfactory on this point than We. (Gesc/t. ( 4 ), 268 ; ET, 266). 
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The story of David and Goliath has taken the place 
of another narrative which described the call of the 

5 MT and 0 warr * or David to the court, and his 
advancement in the army as the re¬ 
ward of his military talents (see David, § i). The 
narrative, however, whether we take the version given 
in MT or that in 0 , no longer preserves its original 
form. The former is too long, the latter too short. 
Robertson Smith, indeed (with whom F. H. Woods, 
Stud. Bibl. I29, agrees), is of opinion that 0 B ’s 
text of 1 S. 17 1-I8 5 should be followed. He thinks 
that whatever the Hebrew text has in addition has been 
interpolated from some lost history of David which 
gave quite a different turn to the story of Goliath (see 
OTJCM 120 ff. 431^.). When in 1892 Robertson 
Smith revised his fine volume of Lectures he had before 
him all the recent examinations of the Goliath-story 
which advocate a different view of 0 B ’s text, and was 
not persuaded by the arguments of Wellhausen (who 
once held the same view as his own), Kamphausen, 

! Stade, Budde, and Kittel. On the other hand, he has 
j not himself persuaded Stade and Budde, who have 
expressed themselves anew since 1892, and the present 
writer, in view of the difficulties which beset Robertson 
Smith's and still more Klostermann's theory (cp Budde, 
Ri. Sa. 213 f. ), sees no choice but to hold that if we 
put aside later insertions (such as v. 46 /., pointed out 
above), MT represents the one original story of David 
and Goliath. Some of Robertson Smith’s observations 
are, indeed, not only acute but also correct; but the 
roughnesses in the text can be accounted for differently 
(see Che. Expos., ’92 b, p. 156/ ; and cp Bu. SBOT; 
Kamphausen, ‘ Bemerkungen zur alttest. Textkritik,’ in 
the Arbeiten d. Rhein. IViss. Pred.-Vereins, 7 13 ff.). 
These differences among critics, however, are un¬ 
important compared with the result on which there is 
no doubt whatever. The story of Goliath has poetical 
and religious truth, but not, except in a very minute 
kernel, the truth of history. Cp Rehobotii, Tammuz. 

t. k. c. 

GOMER(i) p03. r <y/v\6p t B ADEL] ; Gen. 10 2 / 

1 Ch. 1 sf TO. [L] Ezek. 386 po. [BAQ] ; Ass. Gimirrai 
[Schr. KGF, 157^, Del. Par. 245/.]), one of the 
'sons' of Japhet, and ‘father' of Ashkenaz, Riphath, 
and Togarmah (Gen., Ch.), mentioned ‘with all his 
hordes ’ along with Togarmah ‘ in the uttermost parts of 
the north, and all his hordes' in Ezekiel (l.c. ). The 
territory corresponds in general to Cappadocia (which 
in Armenian is Gamir ( + pl. ending x) • Kiepert, 
Lehrb. d. alt. Geog. 91 * Lag. Ann. Stud. 32, 448 ; 
Dbers. 77 ; see also Gimmeri = Cappadocians, Eus. 
Chron. ed. Migne, 138, and note also ya/nep oD 
fca7nradoK€S, Eus. 2 12). Probably their, earlier home 
was N. of the Euxine ( KifM/ieptoi , Herod. 4 n/. ; Strabo, 
iii. 2 12 7222/. ; cp Homer, Od. 11 14 ; see Gelzer, AZ, 
’75, p. 14^ ; Schr. KGF 156 ff.). The Ass. Gimirrai 
appear in Cappadocia from the time of Esarhaddon 
(681-668 B.c. ; cp, further, on Gomer, Lenorm. Origines , 
ii. 1332^:). See Cappadocia. f. b. 

(2) bath Diblaim (D^rn 02 *1£3 , ttjp yo/xep Ovyarepa Se/SrjAai/x 
[B], r.y. 9 . SejSrjAaei/x [AQ]; cp perhaps 0'3, en olkov 

SoufiXoLOaCp, (8e/3. 1*XA]) [BRAQ] Jer. 4822), Hosea’s wife (Hos. 

1 3). There is no reason for supposing that her name, like those 
of her children (see Lo-ruhamah, Jezreel[H., 2]), has any 
symbolical import. See Hosea, § 6. 

GOMORRAH (rnbr), Gen. 13io. In Mt. IO 15 
(rOMOppcoN [Ti. WH]), AV Gomorrha. See Sodom 
and Gomorraii. 

GOODLY TREES, FRUIT OF. See Apple, § 2 (3). 

GOPHER Gen. 6i4t)> a very uncertain word, 

as it occurs only once and is unknown to the other 
Semi tie dialects. 

1 For a personal name with this termination cp Appaim, 
Shaharaim. 
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The ancient versions have various renderings; ©adel 
£ uAa)i/ rerpayw vojv (aaijnT(ov and neSpivuv being cited as 
alternatives of other interpreters), Vg. de iigtiis Icevigatis , PesE 
‘of juniper wood,’ and Targ. ‘of cedar wood.' 

1. Versions. Gopher is by some moderns taken to be the name 
of a tree ; thus Celsius (1 328 Jf.) identifies it 
as the cypress, being misled by the likeness of names. 1 The word 
may be akin to ‘ bitumen ’—itself according to Lag. (OS 

295; but see Bitumen) properly an Aramaic word, for which 
the Heb. equivalent is IDn—and may also, according to the 
same scholar, be connected with rPTSil, ‘sulphur,’ for which an 
Indo-European etymology is offered (see Brimstone). The 
most plausible suggestion, therefore, is that of a fragrant 
resinous wood (so Di.); but the entire uncertainty of the word 
(see below) must be maintained with Lag. ( Uebers . 218). 

The ordinary philological means fail us in dealing 
with the word Gopher. It is natural therefore to have 
. . . recourse to Assyriology, which accounts 

2. Assyriology. ^ see d eluge> § f or the mention of 

133 (EV ‘pitch’) in Gen. 614. Is it possible that -©j, or 


some word which explains it, occurred in an early form 
of the Babylonian Deluge-story? If so, what can that 
word have been ? Hal£vy and more recently Hommel 
(Hastings, DB I214A) compare Bab.-Ass. gipdru ; but 
this means ‘reed,’ ‘canebrake’ (Jensen, Kosmol. 170/, 
325/. ; but not so Hatevy), and would have been more 
suitable in a description of the ‘ ark ’ of Moses than in 
that of Noah, -isj-'xj? (* gopher-wood ’) should mean 
the timber of some tree used in shipbuilding when J 2 ’s 
Hebraised Babylonian authority (see Deluge, § 10) 
took shape—most probably some kind of cedar. 


The original Babylonian or Assyrian phrase probably ran— 
gusur (or gukure erini — i.e., beams of cedar ; see the Ass. 
Lexx.). Overlooking (. lS)erini , the Hebrew translator mistook 
gukur for a tree-name, and so produced the phrase -ieU-'SJ/* 
Next, a scribe, who saw 153 at the end of the verse, miswrote 
the second word "©j (rj and j? confounded, as in for r^n'i 
Job 14 10 MT). 1 

If this is correct, the timber used in the ark would 
be cedar-wood ( erinu ). Possibly, too, the substitution 

of a ‘box’ (nnr1) for a ‘ship’ ( elippu ) arose from a 
confusion between erinu ‘ cedar ’ and erinnu (jnx), ‘ box,’ 
* receptacle,’ in the phrase gusur [gusiire) erini. See 
Che. ZA TIV, 1898, p. 163/ 

N. M., § I ; T. K. C., § 2. 


GORGET (pT 2 >), 1 S. 176 A Y m s-. See Javelin, 5. 

GORGIAS (j-opr[e]iAC [ANV, but KOppAC. A in 

1 Macc. 45]), one of the Syrian generals sent by Lysias 
against Judas the Maccabee. It was his vain attempt to 
surprise Judas by a night attack that led to the great 
battle of Emmaus [q.v ,, 1], in which the Syrian army 
was signally defeated (166-165 B.c.). After this, battle 
was offered to Gorgias, who declined it, and withdrew 
precipitately into Philistia (1 Macc. 4 i^). About two 
years later, being governor of Idumaea, Gorgias was 
threatened by a small Jewish force under Joseph and 
Azarias at Jamnia, which he put to flight (i Macc. 
5 55 ff')- In the account of the first incident given in 

2 Macc. 88^!, it is Nicanor [q.v., 1], not Gorgias, 
who is represented as being at the head of affairs ; and 
in 2 Macc. 1232-37 the second incident, so unfortunate 
for the Jews, only receives passing notice (v . 34), whilst 
a fuller but somewhat confused account is given of the 
defeat and flight of Gorgias. 

In 2 Macc. 1232 for ‘Idumaea’ (iSovp. ata.9) we should prob¬ 
ably, but not certainly, read ‘ Jamnia ’ (lap-veias), with Grotius 
(cp 1 Macc. 658 1540, and Jos. Ant.x ii. S<5), and in v. 36 for 
‘ Esdris ’ we should perhaps read (with 44, 64, etc. of 0) 
‘ Gorgias ’ (see Esdris). 


GORTYNA (popTyNA [NV]-n&n [A]; in classical 
writers popTyNA or r°P T Y N )* The rival of Cnossus 
for supremacy in Crete (Strabo, 476, 478 ; Pol. 453 /). 
It lies in the fertile valley of the Lethseus, in the plain 
Messara, midway between the E. and W. extremities of 
the island. Its only biblical interest is connected with the 

1 In the East chests are often made of the wood of Cupressus 
sempervirens, which is delightfully fragrant. In the Middle 
Ages they were much in request in I taly. 
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presence of Jews (1 Macc. 15 23) in the time of Ptolemy 
Physcon (139 b.c. ). In that year, as a result of the suc¬ 
cessful embassy sent by Judas the Maccabee to Rome, 
the Senate dispatched a circular-letter in favour of the 
Jews to Gortyna, and to eighteen other autonomous cities 
and countries. We may perhaps connect their presence 
with the abortive attempt of Ptolemy Philopator to 
surround the extensive site of Gortyn with walls (222- 
205 B.C.). 

The city was the Roman capital of the island. The site is 
now marked by the poor village of Agiiis Deka. Among its 
ruins are those of a church dedicated to Titus, the patron saint 
of Crete ; it dates from the fourth or fifth century (cp Tit. I5). 
Gortyn lies ten or twelve miles from Fair Havens (Strabo, 478 ), 
so that during the long delay there (Acts 279) it is possible that 
Paul visited the city. See Spratt, Travels and Researches in 
Crete , 2 26/ W. J. W. 


GOSHEN, but in Judith 1 9 AV Gesem (|PH ; r ec6M 
[BNAL], peceN \?'g -, U. through later (Hexaplaric ?) 

1 Names and influence ]- rarel y reCC6M. recce. 

other data etc ‘ : V S- Gessen ’ c l' -> er - ^125 4 &«« 
in OT [ a ls° Gesem , which agrees with Jer.’s 

etymology]), usually in the phrase ‘ the 
land of Goshen’ (exc. Gen. 4628029), is in J and E 
the name of the part of Egypt inhabited by the b’ne 
Israel from Joseph to Moses. P uses instead the 
phrase ‘land of Rameses,’ Gen. 47 n, and remark¬ 
ably enough © in 4628 appends to rad' rjpucov 
( = n:^3, ‘to Goshen’) the explanatory gloss els yfy 
pa/j.eo’0’7]. The two expressions are in (5 synonymous 
(see, however, Joseph ii., § 3). The problem is to 
determine the situation. 

In 4634 Goshen is outside of Egypt and not inhabited* 
by Egyptians ; in v. 28 it is between Pharaoh's and 
Joseph's residence and Palestine; see also Ex. 13 i 7 as 
to its situation on the frontier. It is (Gen. 476 n) 

‘ the best of the land ’— i.e., for a pastoral population ; 
cp v. 6 (Pharaoh’s cattle pasturing there). It must 
therefore have been unsuitable for agriculture— i.e., too 
far E. to be as regularly irrigated as most of Egypt. 
In Ex. 23/.- a branch of the Nile flows through (?) 
it, and a royal residence is near or in it. 

When we turn to © we get something more definite : 

2 Greek district in Ge,1< 45 10 Goshen is called ‘ the 
A ? district land of Gesem of Arabia’ (7 rj yicrep. 

of Arabia. &pa ^ a ,y Unfortunately, • Arabia ’ 
is ambiguous. 


There was (i)anomos of Egypt called 17 aaajSia (in the Revenue 
Papyrus of Ptolemy II. always connected with the ‘ Bubastite 
nome’; see further Ptol. 4 5 53; Strabo, 803 ; Pliny, 59), correctly 
identified by Brugsch with the 20th of Lower Egypt in the 
Egyptian lists J 1 but the Greeks (2) gave the name Arabia also 
to all the land E. of the Nile. The eastern part, indeed, was 
a distinct nome (see below) called Herobpolites (possibly the 
Phagroriopolites 2 of Strabo ^o] means ‘Arabia’)*, but by the 
Greeks (3) the name Arabia was usually extended so as to 
include it and to reach to the Crocodile Lake (B. et-Timsah). 

The choice between the alternatives seems easy: (5 
evidently means by Arabia a special district. It can¬ 
not well be the Arabian nome , however, as we should 
expect. On the contrary it must mean a more eastern 
part of the Arabian district; the Wady et-Tumilat and 
its western vicinity E. of Bubastus. This is the view 
of Gen. 4628 f. (see begin, of art.), where is still 
more definite. It takes Goshen to be a city, Hero- 
opolis(!). The discovery by Naville of this city = Tell el- 
Maskhuta = Pithom ( = Etham [7.2/.]), accordingly, has 
determined the centre of the region intended, and con¬ 
firmed the general assumption of scholars. There is no 
evidence in the Egyptian inscriptions, however, that 
that region was ever called Goshen, a name which, as 
we shall now see, probably represents an Egyptian 
name for the western nome (next §, end). 

We have said that the Greek district of * Arabia ’ was 


1 On name and capital see below, § 3. 

2 With Oppert and Brugsch, the present writer derives-this 
name from Pakrur, the name of the ruler of Pisaptu in the 
Egyptian Arabia under A5ur-bani-pal (A’52i6o < /C). Phagrori- 
opolis is possibly identical with the capital. 
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occupied by two Egyptian nomes, the western of which 
o Tte wMfpm ( the 2 ° th ’ alread Y referred to) was by 
the Greeks specifically called ‘Arabia.’ 
iS# This was the earlier occupied. Its 

cauea lyesm. position is determined by the fact that 
it was called ‘ that of the god Sapd(u),’ 1 whose chief 
temple 2 was in the city P-(‘ house of ’)Sapd(u), 3 a 
name which evidently has survived in the modern Saft 
(cp Brugsch, AZ 81 16) el-Hetinch, 5 or 6 m. E. of 
Bubastus. Naville 4 * has argued that this P-sapd(u) 
(Saft el-Henneh), another name for which may have been 
P-kos(?), is the <PaKovora, Phacusi(m), of the Tab. Petit., 
the Phaguse of Geogr. Rav. , the ‘ village between Egypt 
and the Red Sea ’ of Steph. Byz. , because fyaKovaaa is 
called by Ptolemy (iv. 553) the capital of the Arabian 
nome, aud Strabo states that at <&aKOvacra the canal to 
the Red Sea branched off from the Nile. 

The definition of the position of <t>cucovo-a in the Tab. Peut. 
(36 R. m. from Pelusium), however, suits better the modern 
Fakus, 16 m. NE. of Saft el-Henneh, which had been supposed 
to be Phakusa by modern scholars. On the other hand, that the 
Greeks might repeatedly have confounded P-kosem (P-Sapd[u]) 
with a name like Pakos®(?) (FiikQs) may be admitted. 

However that may be, the identification of P-sapd(u) 
(Saft el-Henneh) and P-kos(em) is probable. The in¬ 
scriptions deal¬ 
ing with sacred 
geography ap¬ 
ply the phrase 
1 landofSapdu’ 
to a country 
' Ksm(t) of the 
East’ 6 (Duem. 

Geogr. Itischr. 

25). Theshrine 
of Saft (publ. 

Naville), pi. 6, 
calls the gods 
of Saft ' gods of 
AV, 7 connect¬ 
ing especially 
Sapduwith this 
name K s. 

Other texts 
combine Ksm 
with the nome 
of Sapdu, in¬ 
dicating by the 
orthography 
sometimes a 
district, sometimes a city. See § 4 on the earliest 
mention. In any case, it is clear that the name Ksm 
(Ks seems only an abbreviation or ' defective ortho¬ 
graphy ' ) referred originally to the land immediately E. 
of Bubastus. 

The question arises: Wastherangeof Ksm ( = Goshen 8 ) 

Sapd(u) is mentioned repeatedly as ‘lord of 
the E. and of the Asiatics’ (cp Naville, The 
Shrine 0/Saft et Henneh , 5-13 [’88]). In his 
chief temple (see above) he had the name ‘ van¬ 
quisher of the Asiatics' (htv tnntyiv), as being a god of the 
frontier district. The present writer cannot follow de Roug6 
(Duemichen, Naville), who finds in a coin-legend of the nomos 
Arabia en-ra xu)fi(cu 1), Sepd-'Ah[ sic l]om. 

2 It was called ‘the place of the nubs-tree' (sycomore? lotus 
tree?). 

3 Mentioned by A5ur-bani-pal as Pisaptu or Saptn , ‘ at the 
gate of the East.’ 

4 Op. cit. 14 jf., where a full discussion of the name Goshen 
is given. Earlier treatises, e.g., in Ebers, Durch Gosen zunt 
Sinai, are now obsolete. On Saft see also Daressy, Pec. trav. 
20, 76). 

5 Ktos or koos /3 pflp ( = Ar. I£us, see Peyron, Lex. 71) is hardly 
Phakusa as Champollion (f ttg. sous les Phar. 276, cp Naville) 
thought. The article p is not —pha~, fa-. Lists of bishoprics 
make ‘the Arabian nome ’ = Fakus, which is in favour of 
Naville’s theory. 

'Jl 

. h .. w 

8 k = g in the transcription is regular; but not Egyptian s = 
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extended to the newly colonised territory to the E. of 
, A1 Saft ? This might have been done by the 

eastern neW setders and Palestinians. The 

(8th?) sacred Egyptian lists, however, treat this 
' ' eastern country (at least after 300 H.c.) as 

a distinct nomos, the eighth of Lower Egypt, 1 called 
‘Eastern. . . ,’ 2 its capital being Tk(t), 72 //(/), Tko(t) 
(read Tnkof), which had the sacred name P-atum. (See 
Succoth and Pithom on the question whether these 
names are identical.) 

The principal god was A turn of Heliopolis, dwelling in the 
temple ‘seat (or house) of (the serpent) Kerb '—evidently this 
was the earlier local divinity. The canal' flowing through the 
land was the Itarma ( ifatma ), 3 water, so called from the many 
crocodiles (hejma in the language of the Hami tic Troglodytes) 4 
which have given its name also to the present Timsah-lake. This 
lake had in ancient times the name 'iei-serk 8 ‘ Scorpion lake.’ 

The eighth nome belonged to the country called 'n 6 
( * * aian ? see PEant , PI in. UN 629, as name of the gulf 
of Suez), which included the desert between the gulf 
and Heliopolis (also the modern Mokattam-mountain 
opposite Memphis). This desert region was originally 
inhabited only by a few Semitic and some Troglodytic 
nomads ; it was unfit for agriculture, the narrow valley 
alone being reached by the yearly inundations, and that 

irregularly. At 
a very remote 
time, indeed, 
the Egyptians 
had in the 
Wady et- 
Ttimilat, a 
strong fortifica¬ 
tion called the 
‘ wall of the 
prince,’ to 
guard (against 
the inroads of 
the nomads) 
the most vul¬ 

nerable spot of 
the Egyptian 
frontier ; 7 but 
the colonisa¬ 
tion of the 

eighth (east¬ 
ern) nomos 
seems to have 

l Walker Cr Co7kere/t sc. due en_ 

tirely to the 

great king Ram(e)ses or Ra'messu II. (in the first 

twenty years of his reign), who must have improved 
the irrigation. The chief cities founded by him were : 

Consequently the Semitic, or at least non-Egyptian origin 
of the name, proposed already by Semitic scholars, becomes very 
probable. The name seems to have been obsolete after 400 B.C., 
so that 0’s small inaccuracy in making HeroOpolis the capital 
becomes intelligible. 

1 On our present knowledge of Lhe material, see Naville, 
Pithom ft). 

2 ^ f-i?— The proposed reading ( nefer) of this sign is very 

» doubtful. The site of the ‘ Western ...’to which 

tK this name is opposed, is not quite certainly de¬ 
termined. 

—r 4 See WMM in WZKM , 

’96, p. 3. 



7 This was the point selected for attack— e.g., by the English 
army so recently as in the campaign against 'Arabi. On the 
history of the fortification, which seems to go back to the first four 
dynasties, see WMM As. u. Eur. 43-45. The site of it is un¬ 
known. We should look for it near the * Great Black Lake ’— 
i.e., about the S. end of the ‘Crocodile Lake,’ according to the 
earlier passages. The Se-nuhyt -story (//. 3, 8), however, would 
place it several hours’ march from the lake. Griffilh has found 
a passage of djm. 12 (Kahun-Pap. 2x4), which speaks of ‘the 
fortification of Sapdu (?) (in) Ksm.' Therefore, the wall of the 
middle empire is to be sought for in the eastern part or near 
the entrance of the wady. 
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1 The house of Ram(e)ses ’ with a royal residence 
and temples of Amon, Suteh, 'Astart, and Buto, 1 
evidently not very far E. , and P-Atum = Pithom on 
the site, of modern Tell el-Mashuta. It is very ques¬ 
tionable whether before Ram{e)ses II. there were in the 
eastern part of the valley any Egyptian settlements 
except the fortification mentioned above ; at any rate, 
it fully deserved the name that it came to bear in 
later times — ‘land of Ram(e)ses ’ (this would hardly 
apply to the old western district). The position of the 
land colonised by Rameses was very advantageous. It 
possessed a healthy desert climate and was most fertile 
as long as the canal to the Crocodile Lake was kept in 
order. 2 The extension of the canal of Ram(e)ses 3 to 
the Red Sea by Necho I. increased the commercial im¬ 
portance of the district. Quite recently, the repairing 
of the canal has trebled the population, now 12000, 
of this district, which forms a part of the modern province 
esh-Sharklye. Herobpolis-Patum thus became an im¬ 
portant place 4 for the trade on the Red Sea, where 
also the Romans built a fortified camp. 

Thus we see that Kesm - Goshen and ' land of 
Ram(e)ses’ were with the Egyptians hardly identical. 
„ mL * The ‘ country of Ram(e)ses ’ could be 

d th E <ml >’ the ci S 1 ' th (extern) nome. The 
r e application to that (eastern) district, of 

uan uosnen. the < obso]ete and rare ) name a ’esm 

(vocalise Kosm ?) of the western (20th nome) has not 
yet been shown on the (later) Egyptian monuments. 

The Hebrew story (Nu. 33 5/.) of the Israelites marching two 
days (Raineses to Succoth, Succoth to Etham) through the 
whole valley of Tumiliit (instead of starting from its eastern 
end) might suggest to some a mistake of P, JE placing the 
country of the Israelites between Bu bast us, Belbes, and Tell Abu 
lsleman (cp Naville). The probabilities, however, of such a 
theory are small; all sources seem to mean the same part of the 
country. 


Probably Heroopolis had, before the extension of the 
canal by Necho 1 ., less importance, and the possibility 
that once also the eastern district had P-sapdu as capital 
and belonged to the district Ksm is, therefore, not to be 
denied. It must be confessed that the geographical 
texts upon which we have to rely date from Ptolemaic 
times only. The division of the * Arabian district ’ may 
have been different in earlier centuries. 


Tradition has been exceptionally fortunate with the name 
Goshenp MakrizI, in particular, identified Goshen with the 
region between Belbes and the land of the Amalekites. The 
limitation of Goshen to Sadlr, a village NE. of Belbes, by Sa’adia 
(and Abu-sa'id) is as strange as the limitation to Fosjaj (Old 
Cairo) by Bar Bahlfil. Modern scholars have, on the contrary, 
frequently extended Goshen too widely : Ebers, e.g., included in 
it the whole eastern delta between the Tanitic branch (cp Targ. 
Jer. which made Goshen ‘the land of Pelusium ’), Heliopolis, 
and the Bitter Lakes. We can afford to neglect certain 
hypotheses which date from the period before the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphics ; for the situation erroneously assumed by 
Brugscb, see Exodus, § 13. w. M. M. 

GOSHEN (| m- t TOCOM [BAFL] ; gosen). i. A 
* land ’ mentioned in Deuteronomistic portions of Joshua 
among other districts of S. Canaan, Josh. 10 41 (yijv 7. 
[AFL]), 11 16 (yrjv 7. [BAFL]). It is strange to find 
the name of Goshen outside the limits of Goshen proper. 
Hommel ( AHT 227/. 237 ; cp Exp. T. 815 [Oct. ’96]), 
supposes that as the Israelites in Egypt multiplied, the 
area allotted to them was extended, and that the strip 
of country between Egypt and Judah, which still 
belonged to the Pharaoh, was regarded as an integral 
part of the land of Goshen. This is obviously a con¬ 
servative hypothesis (see Exodus i., § 2; Mizraim, 
§ 2 b). The text, however, may need criticism. That 
the MT sometimes misunderstands, or even fails to 
observe, geographical names, is plain ; we have learned 
so much from Assyriology. Let us then suppose that 
Goshen is wrongly vocalised, and should be jtrp = j^-i, and 
compare the name of the Galilaean town nSn cha ('fat 
soil ’), the Gischala of Josephus. Other solutions are 
open ; we may at any rate presume that this old Hebrew 
name had a Semitic origin, see 2. 

As they now stand, Josh. 10 41 and 1116 do not convey 
the same geographical picture. The words in 1116, ' all the 
Negeb and all the land of Goshen (jC?in) and the Shephelah, 
suggest that ‘the Goshen’ lay between the Negeb or southern 
steppe region and the Shephelah or Lowlands. We might hold 
that it took in the SW. of the hill-country of Judah. In Josh. 
1041, where we read ‘all the land of Goshen as far as Gibeon,’ 
we may presume that some words have dropped out after 
‘ Goshen.’ Cp Negeb, § 4. 

2. A town in the SW. of the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with I)ebir, Anab, etc., Josh. 15 51 [P]. Probably an echo of 
the old name of a district in the same region (see 1). Cp 
Gesham. T. K. C. 
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[The aim of the following article is to set forth with 
sufficient fulness the facts that have to be taken into 
account in formulating a theory of the genesis of the 
gospels, to record and criticise some of the more im¬ 
portant theories that have been proposed, and to indi¬ 
cate if possible the present position of the question and 
the apparent trend of thought. 

Its two parts, as will appear from the prefixed tabular 
exhibit of their contents, are partly independent, partly 
complementary. Roughly it may be said that the first 

A.—DESCRIPTIVE 

Of the Four canonical Gospels the first Three (differ¬ 
ing from the Fourth) so often agree in subject, order, 
and language, that they are regarded as taking a 
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(§§ r-107) is relatively full in its account of the contents 
of the gospels as a basis for considering their mutual 
relations, and in its survey of the external evidence as 
to origin. The second (§§ 108-158) aims mainly at 
giving an ordered account of the various questions bear¬ 
ing on (especially) the internal evidence that have been 
raised by scholars in the long course of the development 
of gospel criticism, and at attempting to find at least a 
provisional answer.] 


HD ANALYTICAL. 

‘ common view * of the facts, and are hence called 
Synoptic. 


A. INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. The Earliest Tradition. 

Roughly it may be said that, of the Synoptists, Mk. 
exhibits the Acts and shorter Words of the Lord ; Mt. 
„ .. . a combination of the Acts with Discourses 

Tradition of ll ? e Lor f *e 'alter often grouped 
together, as in the Sermon on the Mount; 
Lk. a second combination of Acts with Discourses, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange the Words and 
Discourses chronologically, assigning to each the circum¬ 
stances that occasioned it. A comparison shows that Mt. 
and Lk., where Mk. is silent, often agree with one another. 
This doubly-attested account—for the most part con¬ 
fined to Discourses, where the agreement is sometimes 
verbatim—may be conveniently called 'the 1 Double 
Tradition.’ Where Mk. steps in, the agreement between 
Mt. and Lk. is less close ; and a study of what may be 
called ‘ the Triple Tradition,’ i.e. the matter common 
to Mk., Mt., and Lk., shows that here Alt. a?id Lk. , as 
a rule, contam nothing of importance in common , which 
is not found also in our Mk. (or rather in an ancient 
edition of our Mk., containing a few verbal corrections 
for clearness [see below, § 3]). This leads to the 
conclusion that, in the Triple Tradition, Mt. and Lk. 
borrowed ( independently of each other) either from our 
Mk. , or (more probably ) from some document 2 embedded 
in our Mk. 

Any other hypothesis requires only to he stated in order to 
appear untenable. For example : (1) that Mt. and Lk. should 
agree by accident, would be contrary to all literary experience ; 
(2) if Mt. and Lk. borrowed from a common document contain¬ 
ing Mk., or (3) differing in important respects from Mk., or (4) if 
Lk. borrowed from Mt., or Mt. from Lk., the two {i.e., Mt. and 
Lk.) would contain important similarities not found in Mk. ; 
(5) if Mk. borrowed from Mt. and from Lk., he must have 
adapted his narrative so as to insert almost every phrase and 
word cojnmon to Mt. and Lk. in the passage before him —a 
hard task, even for a literary forger of these days, and an im¬ 
possibility for such a writer as Mk. 

The Fourth Gospel (henceforth called Jn.) does not contain 
the Synoptic ‘repent,’ ‘repentance,’ ‘forgiveness,’ ‘faith,’ 
‘baptism,’ ‘preach,’ ‘rebuke,’ ‘sinners,’ 

2. John, ‘publicans,’ ‘disease,’ ‘possessed with a devil,’ 

‘ cast^ out devils,' ‘unclean,’ ‘leper,’ ‘leaven,’ 
‘enemy,’ ‘hypocrisy,’ ‘divorce,’ ‘adultery,’ ‘woe,’ ‘rich,’ 

* riches,’ ‘ mighty work,’ ‘ parable.’ 3 Instead of * faith (ttiVtis),’ 
Jn. uses ‘have faith in (mo-revw).’ ‘Faith,’ in Jn., is‘abiding 
in Christ.’ The Synoptists say that prayer will be granted, if we 
‘ have faith : ’ Jn. says (15 7), ‘ Jf ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, msk whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you. Except in narrating the Crucifixion, Jn. never mentions 
cross or ‘crucify,’ but he represents Jesus as predicting his 
being uplifted’ or ‘glorified.’ In Jn. the Synoptic ‘child’ 
rarely occurs; but the necessity of ‘ receiving the kingdom of 
God as little children’ is expressed by him in the necessity 
(verbally different, but spiritually the same) of being ‘ born from 
above. 

Since the author of the Fourth Gospel must have 

9 ]p 0r mean ipg of the emphasised ‘the,’ see below, § 15. 

The hypothesis of an Oral Tradition, as the sole origin of 
the similarities in the Synoptists, is contrary both to external 
and to internal evidence. 

3 ‘ The kingdom of God,’ or, ‘of heaven,’ occurs in Jn. twice, 
in the Synoptists more than eighty times. 
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known (Eus. iii. 247) the substance of the Three , 1 it is 
antecedently probable that, where the Synoptists differ, 
if Jn. favours one, he does so deliberately. Inde¬ 
pendently, therefore, of its intrinsic value, Jn. is im¬ 
portant as being, in effect, the earliest commentary on 
the Synoptists. 


II. The Triple Tradition. 


The edition of Mk. 
and Lk. borrowed; 


Here we have to consider : (i. ] 

0 Trinle from which Mt - 
Tradition • (”■) Mk. in relation to Mt. and Lk. ; 

Mt -Lk’s Mk J n ’ in relation to Mk -> Mt., and 


(i.) The Edition of Mk. from which Mt. and Lk. 
borrowed differs from Mk. itself merely in a few points 
indicating a tendency to correct Mk.’s style. 

The most frequent changes are {a) to substitute tlntv for Ae'yet, 2 
and to insert pronouns, etc. for the sake of clearness. Hut there 
is often apparent (b) a tendency to substitute more definite, or 
classical, or appropriate words. For example, CKxetcdcu and 
airoWvadai are substituted for the single a7roAAuo-0cu (Mk. 2 22, 
applied to wine and wine-skins), xAivtj (or some other word) 
for the barbaric (Mk. 249 ri 12) xpajSarTOs, nepindTct for (Mk. 
2 9) viraye Jto the paralytic), eirifid AAei for the unheard of 
(Mk. 221) eiripaiTTei.S Ambiguity is removed— e.g., by the 
following bracketed additions : Mk. 4 ir ‘[to know] the mystery 
of God;’ (3 18) ‘Andrew [his brother];’ (44) iv rw o-netpeiv 
[avrov], In Aik. 4 15, for ‘them,’ Mt. and Lk. substitute ‘their 
heart.’ (<:) Sometimes there is condensation (e.g. [Mk. 4 10] oi 
rrepi avrov crvv rots 6w5exa [Mt.-Lk.oi fiadyra'i avTOv]); or an 
unusual word {e.g.* [432] avapaivei [of a plant] is changed to a 
more usual one [rju^rjo-e]); or a less reverential phrase (^27) tou 
ip.artov to a more reverential one (rov KpaaneSov rov tp.artov). 
In Mk. 10 25, Tpvp.aAias is altered into rpij/aaros or rpumj- 
P-aros, possibly because TpvpaAid means in (£5 (four or five times) 


1 This follows from the generally admitted fact that versions 
of the Three Synoptic Gospels were w r ell known in the Church 
long before the publication of the Fourth (see below, ‘ External 
Evidence ’). An interesting testimony to the authority of our 
Four Canonical Gospels, and also to the later date of the Fourth, 
comes from ‘ the Jew ’ of Celsus, who says that (Orig. Cels. 2 27) 
certain believers, ‘as though roused from intoxication to self- 
control (or to self-judgment, d>s ex p.46r\<; rjKovra s eis to irfteardvai 
jav rots), alter the character of (peraxaparTeu/) the Gospel from 
its first written form (ex ttjs 7rpa>r>]s ypa<ftrjs) in threefold, four * 
fold, and manifold fashion (rpixv xcu rerpax 17 xai TroAAaxij), and 
remould it (jAeTanXdrreiv ) that they might have wherewith to 
gainsay refutations (IV fyoiev 7rpos rovs eAeyx°vs dpvet<r0at).’ 

Celsus apparently believes that there was first an original 
Gospel, of such a kind as to render it possible for enemies to 
make a charge of ‘ intoxication ’ (perhaps being in Hebrew and 
characterised by eastern metaphor and hyperbole), then, that 
there were three versions of this Gospel, then four, thus making 
an interval between the first three and the fourth, which he does 
not make between any of the first three. The word ‘ manifold ’ 
appears to refer to still later apocryphal Gospels. 

- Perhaps tlirev seemed more appropriate for history. At 
all events Lk. never applies Aeyei (without a7roxpi0ei's, etc.), to 
Jesus. The only apparent instance is Lk. 2436, ‘And saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you.’ This is expunged by Tischen- 
dorf, and placed in double brackets by WH. Alford condemns 
Tischendorf on the ground that ‘the authority is weak.’ But 
the intemial evidence is strong. 

3 The deviations of Mt. and Lk. from Mk. are printed in 
distinct characters in Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, which is 
indispensable for the critical study of this question. It follows 
the order of Mk. 
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‘ the cleft of a rock.’ Once at least, our Mk. (9 50 : avakov 
yetnjrai) seems to have the newer tradition, Mt. and Lk. (jj.u)pav0fj ) 
the older : but there the parallel Mt. is onto/ Mk.'s order , and 
is taken from the Sermon on the Mount , indicating that both Mt. 
and Lk. derive the saying, not from Mk. but from a different 
source, from which come the portions common to Mt. and Lk. 
above called ‘ The Double Tradition.' 

An examination of the deviations from Mk. common 
to Mt. and Lk. in the Triple Tradition confirms the 
view that Mt. did not borrow from Lk., nor Lk. from 
Mt. Had either borrowed from the other, they would 
have agreed, at least occasionally, against Mk. in more 
important details. 1 

(ii. ) Mk. in 7‘clalion to Ml. and Lk. — It is a remark¬ 
able fact that —whereas the later Evangelists, and other 
4 Primitive writers such as Barnabas and Justin, 

character appcal lar g e *y to detailed fulfilments of 
of Mk prophecy —Mk. quotes no prophecies in 

his own person, 2 and gives no miraculous 
incidents peculiar to himself except {Mk. 825) an ancient 
and semi-poetical tradition of the healing of the blind. 
He makes no mention of Christ's birth or childhood, 
and gives no account of the resurrection. 3 

Occasionally, Mk. repeals the same thing in the form of question 
and answer. This may sometimes be a mere peculiarity of style, 
e.g., 2 19 3 33 f : but in many cases (1 32 42 3 22 [compared with 
330] 29 4 15 5 15 I2 44 etc.), he seems to have had before him two 
versions of one saving, and, in his ‘anxiety to omit nothing,’ 4 to 
have inserted botn. For amplifications in connection with un¬ 
clean spirits, see l 26/. 44 37-12 914-27; for others, relating 
to the crowding of people round Jesus, the publicity of his 
work, and his desire for solitude, see 12835-3745 21-415 
310-12631 etc. (some paralleled in Lk., but not so fully or 
graphically). Mk. abounds with details as to the manner, 
look, and gestures of Jesus (see 35 7 31-37 822-26). In some of 
these, Aramaic words are given as his very utterances, e.g ., 641 
7 34 14 36. Sometimes Mk. gives names mentioned by no other 
writer (cp 3 17 S 10 10 46). 

In some circumstances, Mk.'s elaboration of unim¬ 
portant detail (and especially the introduction of names), 
instances of which abound in the Apocryphal Gospels, 
would indicate a late writer. But Mk. often emphasises 
and elaborates points omitted, or subordinated, by the 
other Evangelists, and likely to be omitted in later times, 
as not being interesting or edifying. 

For example, Lk. and Jn. subordinate facts relating to the 
personal appearance, influence, and execution of John the 
Baptist. Now Acts 19 3 indicates that several years after Christ’s 
death ‘the baptism of John’ was actually overshadowing the 
baptism of Christ among certain Christians. This being the 
case, it was natural for the later Evangelists to subordinate 
references to the Baptist. Lk., it is true, describes jn.’s birth 
in detail; but the effect is to show that the son of Zachariah was 
destined from the womb to be nothing but a forerunner of the 
Messiah. In. effects^ the same object, in a different way, by 
recording the Baptist’s confessions of Christ’s pre-existence and 
sacrificial missjon. It is characteristic of Mk.’s early date, as 
well as of his simplicity and freedom from controversial motive, 
that, whether aware or not of this danger of rivalry, he set down, 
just as he may have heard them, traditions about the Baptist, 
that must have interested the Galilean Church far more than the 
Churches of the Gentiles. 

Another sign of early composition is the rudeness of 
Mk.’s Greek. 

Mk. uses many words expressly forbidden by 

5 . Rude Phrynichus, e.g., (523) eVxartos exei ; (249 
Greek style. 11 /;) */>aj3arro?; (11 15) KoAAv/Surrai ; (541) 
Kopa<TLOv\ (1465) pairur/u.a ; (10 25) pawl's. Just 
as the Apostolical Constitutions improves the bad Greek of the 
Did ache (Taylor’s Didachp, 43), so Lk. always (and sometimes 
Mt.) corrects these inelegancies. Such words (which stand on 
quite a different fooling from Jewish Greek, such as we find in 


1 Almost the only addition of importance in this ‘corrected 
edition of Mk.’ is (Mt. 26 68 = Lk. 2264) ‘Who is it that smote 
thee?’ added to explain the obscure Mk. 14 65 ‘Prophesy.’ 

2 The parenthesis in Mk. 1 2 is the only exception. This was 
probably an insertion in the original Gospel (see § 8). 

3 For proof that Mk.’s Gospel terminates at 168 , see WH 
on Mk. 169-20, which is there pronounced to be ‘a narrative 
of Christ’s appearances after the Resurrection,’found by *a 
scribe or editor,’ ‘ in some secondary record then surviving from 
a preceding generation ‘ its authorship and its precise date 
must remain unknowm ; it is, however, apparently older than the 
time when the Canonical Gospels W’ere generally received ; for, 
though it has points of contact with them all, it contains no 
attempt to harmonise their various representations of the course 
of events.’ 

4 So Papias, quoted by Eus. (3 39): ‘ For he (Mk.) took great 
care about one matter, viz., to omit nothing of what he heard.' 
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Lk.’s Introduction) might naturally find their place in the 
dialect of the slaves and freedmen who formed the first congrega- 
tions of the Church in Rome ; but in the more prosperous days 
of the Church they would be corrected. 

Again, a very early Evangelist, not having much 
experience of other written Gospels, and not knowing 

6. Vividness e , xactl > r what would most edif ) r the 
Church, might naturally lay stress on 
vivid expressions and striking words, or reproduce 
anacolutha, which, though not objectionable in discourse, 
are unsuitable for written composition. 

Many such words are inserted by Mk. and avoided by Mt. or 
Lk. or by both— e.g., (110) crxc£o/aeVovs, (22i) aym<£os, (I 38) 
K(o/u 07 roAeis. For irregular constructions see I240, oi Kareo-florre? 
(altered by Lk.); 5 23 Lva intdf^. Note also the curious change 
of construction from iva to the infinitive in 3 15, as compared with 
3 14, and the use of on, to ask a question (216 9n 28). The 
Lalinisms of Mk. are well know-n : see 627 74 15 15 39. Those 
in 12 14 15 x 6 , and <Ppaye AAoCv in 15 15, Mk. shares with Mt. 
Less noticed, but more noteworthy, are the uses of rare, poetic, 
or prophetic words (732 /u.oyiAaAor, 823 o^ara, 25 njAavytos), 
which may indicate a Christian psalm or hymn as the basis of 
Mk.’s tradition. 1 

Mk. also contains ‘ stumbling-blocks ’ in the way of 

7 Candour weak t)elievers ' omitted in later Gospels, 

and not likely to have been tolerated, 
except in a Gospel of extreme antiquity. 

For example (6 5 f.\ ‘ He was not able to do there any mighty 
w ork ’; (1 32 34) all the sick are brought to Jesus, but he heals 
only many, whereas Ml. (816) says that he healed all. and Lk. 
(440) that he healed each one (evi e*cd<rTu>); (320-21) his mother 
and brethren attempt to lay hands on him, on the ground that 
he w’as insane; (1035) an ambitious petition is imputed to 
James and John, instead of (as Mt.) to their mother; (1544) 
Pilate ‘marvels’ at the speedy death of Jesus, which might 
have been used to support the view (still maintained by a few 
modern critics) that Jesus had not really died ; Mk. omits (67) 
the statement that Jesus gave power (as Mt. 10 1 Lk. 9 i) to his 
apostles to heal diseases; 2 (824) he enumerates the different 
stages by which Jesus effected a cure, and describes the cure 
as, at first, only partial; (11 20) the fig-tree, instead of being 
withered up ‘ immediately ’ (as Mt. 21 19 napa\prip.a), is not 
observed to be withered till after the interval of a day. 

(iii.) Jn. in He la lion to the Triple 3 Tradition. —(a) 
Instances from the first part of Mk.—The following 

8 Jn and com P arisons elucidate Jn. ’s relation 
Triple l ° the * riple Tradition. {It will be found 

T jS. thatjn. generally supports a combination 

in Mk 1 8 of ¥ k ’ and Mt ” and often Mk * alone ’ 
against Lk. ; the exceptions being in those 

passages which describe the relation of John the Baptist 
to Christ. There Jn. goes beyond Lk.) 

Mk. 1 if., ‘ As it is written in Isaiah, etc.’ If these prophecies, 
wrongly assigned to Isaiah, are not an early interpolation, they 
are the only ones quoted by the Evangelist in person. Mt. and 
Lk. assign one of these prophecies to Jesus; Jn. assigns both to 
the Baptist , so as to emphasise the willing subordination of the 
latter (‘ I am [but] the voice ’). 

Mk. (16 f.) mentions no suspicion among the Jews that the 
Baptist might he the Messiah. Lk. mentions (3x5) a silent 
‘questioning’ (that does not elicit a direct denial). Jn. adds a 
public question ( 1 19), ‘Who art thou?’ followed by a public 
denial, ‘ I am not the Christ.’ 

Mk. 1 7 : ‘ after me.' Rejected by Lk. (possibly as being 
liable to an interpretation derogatory to Jesus), but thrice 
repeated by Jn. (U5 27 30) in such a context as to testify to 
Christ's precedence and pre-existence. 

Mk. 18 : ‘shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit ,’ omitting 
‘ and with fire,' which is added by Mt. and Lk. Jn. goes with 
Mk. (Jn. 1 33) : ‘ He it is that baplizeth with the Holy Spirit.' 

Mk. I9 mentions ‘Jordan’ in connection with the baptism of 
Jesus; Lk. does not (though he does afterwards in his preface 
to the Temptation). Jn. (I28) does , with details of the place. 
(Note that Lk. never mentions the Synoptic ‘ be5 - ond Jordan'; 


1 It is beside the mark to reply that these words are used, 
occasionally, by classical prose writers. The point is, that op.p.a 
occurs in NT only here and in a Mk.-like account of blind • 
healing in Mt. 2034, whereas o<f)0aXp.6<; occurs in NT about 
ninety times'. In the canonical books of OT, o ppa occurs only 
in Proverbs. TrjAavy^s occurs only here in NT, and only twice 
(apart from a leper’s ‘ bright scab ’) in OT, and there in poetical 
passages. MoyiAaAos (practically non-occurrent in Greek litera¬ 
ture, see Thayer) is found nowhere in the Bible, except in 0 of 
Is. 356 , and in Mk.’s account of the man who had (Mk. 732) 
‘an impediment in his speech.’ 

2 It is omitted also in 3 15 (where D and Ss. add it). 

3 The parallel passages of Mt. and Lk. to Mk. will be found 
by reference to Rushbrooke’s Synopticon. It may be as¬ 
sumed that, in this section, Mt. agrees with Mk., except 
where otherwise indicated. 
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Jn. has it thrice.) Lk. (322), in describing the descent of the 
Spirit, adds ‘in a bodily shape.’ Jn. implies that the descent 
of the Spirit was (133) a sign to the Baptist alone, and states 
that it permanently abode on Jesus. Thus he excludes ‘bodily 
shape,’—at all events in the ordinary sense. Lk. alone (I36) 
had stated that the Baptist was connected with Jesus through 
family ties; Jn. represents the Baptist as saying (I33), ‘And 1 
knew him not.’ 

Mk. 1 14 f. (possibly also Mt.) leaves room for an interval after 
the Temptation, in which the reader may place Christ’s early 
teaching in Jerusalem before ‘John was betrayed.’ Lk. 414, 
omitting the mention of John, appears to leave no interval. Jn. 
repeatedly says, or implies, that the early teaching took place 
(324 4 1 3) before the Baptist was imprisoned . 

Mk. 217: ‘I have not come to call the righteous, but the 
sinful.’ Lk. adds ‘to repentance.’ Jn. never uses the word 
‘ repentance.' 1 

Mk. 3 2i puts into the mouths of Christ’s household or friends 
the words (32i), ‘ He is beside himself (efeanj)’; Mt. and Lk. 
seem to transfer this to ‘the multitudes.’ They render it ‘were 
asto?iished (efiVrai/ro),’ or ‘ marvelled (eBavpaaav).’ Jn. goes 
with Mk. in mentioning a charge of‘madness’ (jxatverai ), and 
connecting it with the charge of possession (IO20 : ‘ He hath a 
devil and is mad'). Mk. 322-30 repeats the charge of the 
Pharisees, ( a ) in the form (322) ‘ He hath Beelzebul,’ and (330) 

‘ He hath an unclean spirit,’ while adding (b) a milder form 
(322): ‘In the prince of the devils he casteth out the devils.’ 
Mt. and Lk. reject ( a ) and adopt ( b ), defining ‘prince’ by 
* Beelzebul.’ Jn. goes with Mk. (Jn. IO20), '‘He hath a devil.’ 

Mk. 4 26-29: the parable of the seed that springeth up, the 
sower ‘knoweth not how,’ is omitted by Mt. and Lk. Jn. gives 
the essence of this in his description of the birth from the Spirit, 
as to which, we (38) ‘ know not whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth,' apparently modelled on Eccles. 11 $f : ‘ As thou 
knowest not what is the way of the wind (ri? rj bbo<» tov 
7Tveuju.aTos), nor how the bones groiv in the womb of her that is 
•with child , even so thou knowest not the work of God who doeth 
all. In the morning sow thy seed , and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand : for thou knowest not which shall prosper, this 
or that.’ 2 3 

Mk. 61-6: ‘A prophet in his own country.’ Lk. alone connects 
this proverb with a visit to Nazareth, in which the Nazarenes 
try to 'cast Jesus dozen a precipice' ; Jn. (444) connects it with 
a visit in which the Galileans ‘ received' Jesus. Cp Nazareth. 

Mk. 827-29. Here Lk., alone of the evangelists, represents 
Jesus as (918) ‘praying (7rpo<reuxo/u.ei/ov),’ and he does the same 
in four other passages where Mk. and Mt. omit it. Jn. never 
uses the word npoo-evxeaQcu throughout his Gospel. 

(/ 3 ) Predictions of the Resurrection.—As to these Mk. 
and Lk'. give us a choice between two difficulties. 

(a) Mk. 9 10 (comp, also 9 32) says, that ‘ the disciples ques¬ 
tioned among themselves what was the meaning of rising from 
. the dead.’ Yet what could be clearer? In 
9. In predicting Lk., Christ’s predictions of death and 
Resurrection, resurrection begin with fulness of detail , 
which diminishes as the Gospel proceeds; 
and the last prediction of death contains a statement that (945) 
‘it was as it were veiled from them' (b) Also, whereas Mk. 
14 28 (and Mt.) contains the prediction, ‘After I have been 
raised up, I will go before you to Galilee ,’ Lk. omits this; and 
subsequently, where Mk. (16 7) and Mt. repeat or refer to this 
promise, Lk. alters the words ‘ to Galilee' into ‘ while he was 
yet in Galilee' 

Jn.'s relation to (a) and (b) is as follows in (a') 
and {b’). 

(a') Jn. makes it obvious why the disciples could not 
understand Christ’s predictions. 

Take the following(2 19) ‘Destroy this temple, and in three 
days. I will raise it up (eyepu>) ’; (3 14) ‘ The Son of man must 
be lifted up (vif/coOnvau) ’; (1223) ‘The hour is come that the 
Son of man should be glorified' ; (13 31) ‘ Now hath the Son of 
man been glorified (e&oijaadr))-! and God hath been glorified in 
him, and God will glorify him in himself and will straightway 
glorify him.’ Who was to conjecture that, when Jesus spoke of 
being ‘ lifted up from the earth,’ he said this (12 33), * signifying 
(crrjp.aiVwi')' 4 by what death he was (fnj.eb.bev) to die’? or that 

1 ‘Call,’ used by Lk. 41 times, Mt. 26, Mk. only 4, is used 
by Jn. only twice. .‘Righteous (6ixcuos)’—frequent in Mt. and 
Lk. (but only twice in Mk.), to describe ‘one who observes the 
law’—is used but thrice in Jn., and then in the higher Platonic 
sense (1725 ‘ O righteous Father,’ and see 530 724). 'A/xapToAos, 
17 times in Lk., only 11 times in Mt. and Mk. together, occurs 
only 4 times in Jn., and never except in the conversation of 
‘ the Jews.' Jn. differs in expression from Mk. and Mt.; but 
he differs far more from Lk. 

2 Similarly, in the Logia of Behnesa (see § 86), ‘ Raise the stone, 
cleave the tree,’ Jesus—while mainly referring to the Baptist’s 
doctrine about raising up stones as children to Abraham, and 
about cutting down the barren tree of Jewish formalism—may 
possibly have had in his mind Eccles. 109. 

3 The aorist cannot be exactly expressed in English: ‘ hath 
been ’ is nearer to the meaning than ‘ was.’ 

4 ‘Signifying ’—f.*r.,representingunderafigureor 's\gn' (which 
no one understood at the time). In 2118 the cross is ‘signified ’ 
more clearly by the ‘ stretching out ’ of the ‘ hands ’; but no 
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‘glorify’ meant ‘glorifying’ the Father, and hence the Son, by 
the supreme sacrifice on the Cross? No one can deny that these 
were what Jesus, calls ‘dark sayings (paroimiaf).' True, the 
disciples contradicted him : (16 29) ‘Behold at this moment (vvv) 
speakest thou clearly and utterest no dark saying.’ But they 
were wrong. 

Jn. seems to say, therefore, not that Christ’s teaching, 
though clear, was ‘ concealed ’ (Lk. 945) from the disciples 
supernaturally, but rather that it was necessarily altogether 
beyond them till the Spirit vVas given. Imbued with the 
popular belief that resurrection must imply resurrection 
in a fleshly form, visible to friends and enemies alike, 
how could they at present apprehend a spiritual resurrec¬ 
tion, wherein the risen Christ must be shaped forth by 
the Spirit, and brought forth after sorrow like that of 
(1621) ' the woman when she is in travail?’ 

Mk. and Mt. seem to have read into the utterances 
of Jesus details borrowed from subsequent facts or con¬ 
troversies.* Towards these, Lk. and Jn. take different 
attitudes. 

Lk., starting at first in accord with the Synoptic Tradition, 
gradually drops more and more of the definite predictions; and 
at last, when confronted with the words, ‘ After I am raised, I 
will go before you into Galilee,’ omits the promise altogether. 
Jn., on the contrary, recognises that the predictions of Christ 
were of a general nature, though expressed in Scriptural types. 

Jn. and Lk. differ also in their attitudes towards Scripture as 
‘ proving ’ the Resurrection. Lk. represents the two travellers 
as blind to the risen Saviour, till he (2427) ‘ interpreted to them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.’ Jn. 
expressly says that the belief of the beloved disciple preceded 
the knowledge of the Scriptures: (20s) ‘And he saw and 
believed ; for not ez>en yet did they know the Scripture, how 
that he must needs rise from the dead.’ 

In the light of Jn., returning to Mk.’s statement that the 
disciples discussed together ‘ what the rising from the dead 
might mean,’ we have only to substitute ‘this’ for ‘the,’ and it 
becomes intelligible. Every one knew what 'rising from the 
dead ’ meant. But they did not know the meaning of this kind 
of3‘rising from the dead’— i.e., what Christ said about his 
resurrection. 

( b ') The promise (Mk. 14 28 and Mt.), ‘I will go 
before you to Galilee J occurs in close connection with 
Peter’s profession that he will not desert Jesus. Jn. has, 
in the same connection (142), ‘I go to prepare a place 
for you.’ 

This leads us to look elsewhere for a confusion between 
‘Galilee’ and ‘place.’ Comparing Mk. 1 28 with Lk. 437, we 
find that Lk. has, instead of ‘The whole Trept^ojpo? of Galilee,’ 
the words ‘every place of the irepCx.ojpo<>’ (so also in Lk. 7 17, 
iraafl t n n-epixwpo) stands where we should expect irdcrr) Tfl TaA.: 
so Chajes \Markusstudien , 13], who also independently offers 
the same theory [double meaning of to account for Lk. 4 37). 
In Mk.37, Lk. omits ‘Galilee.’ The question, then, arises, 
whether the original may have been some word signifying 
‘region,’ or ‘place’ which (1) Mk. - Mt. interpreted to 
mean ‘ Galilee ,' (2) Jn. ‘the place (of my Father)’ or ‘the 
(holy) place ,’ while (3) Lk. found the tradition so obscure 
that he omitted it altogether. Now the word a l° n S er 

form of (‘Galilee’), is used to mean (Josh. 22 royC) ‘region.’ 
Again, Mt. 2816, ‘to Galilee, to the mountain where he appointed 
for them,’ suggests two traditions, (1) ‘Galilee,’(2) ‘appointed 
mountain.’ 1 Lastly, besides many passages (Acts 1 25 ; Ign. 
Magn. 5; Barn. 191 ; Clem. Rom. § 5, t'ov ofaihopevov tottov, 
and also t'ov ayiov tottov) where Jn.’s word totto? is used, with 
an attribute, to mean ‘place (in the next world),’ Clem.Alex, 
(p. 978, Trapa rdi tottu) xarei'xovro), uses the word absolutely of 
‘ Paradise. All this leads to the inference [which is highly 
probable as regards ‘ Galilee,’ and which further knowledge 
might render equally probable as regards ‘ place ’] that an expres¬ 
sion, misunderstood by Mk. and Mt. as meaning ‘^Galilee,’ and 
omitted by Lk. because he could not understand it at all, was 
understood by Jn. to mean [my Father’s ‘ place,’ i.e.] ‘ Paradise.’ 
In any case, we have here a tradition of Aik. and Mt., rejected 
by Lk., but spiritualised by Jn. in such a way as to throw light 
on the different views taken by Lk. and Jn. of Christ’s sayings 
about his resurrection. 


one is said to have understood the ‘stretching out,’ and the 
context almost compels us to suppose that it was not understood. 

1 In 1 Sam. 20 20 , where MSS of 45 have a corrupt reproduc¬ 
tion of mattarah, Sym. has <TvvTiTa.yp.ivov (tottov) ‘appointed 
place.’ Also compare Alt. 28 10 , ‘Go tell my brethren to 
depart to Galilee,' with Jn. 20 17 , ‘Go to my brethren and say 
unto them, / ascend unto my Father.' Does not this indicate 
that what Alt. understood as meaning ‘Galilee’ or ‘appointed 
mountain,’ Jn. understood as meaning ‘heaven’? This points 
to some original capable of being expressed by ‘the place/ 
‘the holy place,’ ‘the (place) of the.Father,’ ‘the Alountatn,’ 
‘ the Holy Alountain.’ 
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(7) Deviations of Lk. from Mk. (or Mk.-Mt.) caused 

_ .. by obscurity, appear to be corrected, 

c0 ^ r 'acting or omissions supplied, by Jn., in 
Lk. s deviations. t ^ e f 0 n 0W i n g instances :— 

Mk. (11 7, €Kd$ia-fv) and Mt. say that Jesus ‘ sat on the ass'j 
Lk. first confused ejcaflitrev with eKaOurav ,1 and then substituted 
for the latter the unambiguous e7re0i'0a<rav ‘ they put him thereon. 

Jn. (1214, exatfureiO goes with Mk. The Synoptists all mention 

* garments,’ placed on the ass and strewn in the road. But Mk. 
and Mt. mention also the ‘strewing’ of branches (Mt. fcAafiovs) 

—Mk., however, calling them <rri/3afias, a word that mostly 
means ‘ litter ,' or 1 grass and straw used for bedding , or for 
the stuffing of a mattress .’ This Lk. omits. John inserts 
‘ palm-branches ’ (without mentioning ‘garments’), but in a 
different context: (1213) ‘They took (in their hands) the 
branches of the palm trees (ra /Bata raiv tpoivuciov), and went 
forth to meet him.’ 2 , , , . , 

Whether Jn. or Mk. was right, or whether both were right, 
is not now the question. The point is that where Lk. omits a 
tradition of Mk. possibly as being difficult, Jn. modifies it, or 
substitutes a kindred one. 

Mk.’s (14 3-9) account of the anointing of Jesus by a woman 
is either omitted by Lk. (7 36-50), or placed much earlier and 
greatly modified, the woman being called a sinner, and the 
host being described as ‘Simon,’ a ‘Pharisee. Mk. and Mt., 
however, call him ‘Simon the leper,’and Jn. (12 1-7) suggests 
that the house belonged to Lazarus and his sisters. It is 
not impossible that the difference may be caused by some clerical 
error. Chajes, op. cit. 74 f, accounts for ‘Simon the leper by 
a confusion between yuan* ‘ the pious = ‘ the Essene, and ynxn» 

* the leper. ’ May there have been some further confusion between 
ynsn a nd my 1 ? * Lazarus’? Jn. apparently guards the reader 
against supposing the woman to be a sinner, by telling us (11 rj.) 
that it was Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 3 

( 5 ) The Passover and the Lord’s Supper.—The 
Synoptists, and especially Lk., seem to represent the Cruci¬ 
fixion as occurring after, Jn. as occurring before, the Paschal 
meal. There are traces of a confusion in 

11. In the Lk. between the Day of Preparation and 
Slimier the Day of Passenger. It was one thing to 
Last bupper. u >; 2 and Mt>) prepare to eat the Pass- 

over,’ and another to (Lk. 228) ‘ prepare the Passover that we 
may eat it,’ which Lk. substitutes for the former. Also Mk. 
1417, 6\bCas yevofj.€V7}s (which Mt. adjusts to a different context, 
and Lk. omits) indicates that Mk.’s original tradition may have 
agreed wilh Jn.’s view : for no one lvould have been abroad at, 
or after, sunset, when ihe Passover meal was to be eaten.. 1 hough 
Mk. and Mt., in parts, unquestionably sanction Lk.’s view, they 
do not express it so decidedly as Lk., and they contain slight 
traces of an older tradition ? indicating that the Last Supper 
was on the Day of Preparation. 

1. Mk. 14 18, ‘One of you shall betray me, he that cateth 

(e<r0iW) with me,' w r as perhaps a shock to some believers, as 
indicating that Judas partook of the bread. Mt. omits the 
italicised words, retaining Mk.’s more general phrase, while 
they were eating.’ Lk. omits ‘ eating,’ having simply,^ the 
hand of him that is to betray me is with me on the table. > Jn. 
(13 18) quotes Ps. 41 9, ‘ He that cateth my bread . . v and 
specially mentions Judas as receiving the (13 26) sop from 
Christ’s own hands. . , , . , , . , ,. , 

2. Mk. 14 20 (and Mt.), ‘ He that dippeth his hand in the dish 
with me ’ will be the traitor, is omitted by Lk. Jn. com¬ 
bines a modification of this with the foregoing ; Jesus (13 26) 

‘ dips the sop’and gives it to Judas. ... 

3. Lk. differs from Mk. and Mt. in (1) mentioning the 
meal (apparently) as (22s), ‘the Passover’; (2) mentioning 
a ‘cup’ which Jesus (ib. 17) ‘received before the meal, and 
bade the disciples ‘distribute to one another’ ; (3) inserting the 
words (ib. 19), ‘ Do this as a memorial of me’; 4 (4) mentioning 
a second cup, that was (ib. 20), ‘ after supper ; 4 (5) speaking of 
the cup as (ib. 20) ‘the new covenant.’* In all these points 

1 Or the confusion may have arisen from a Hebrew original, 

in which the active voice was mistaken for the causative, a 
common error in ©, and one that may explain several deviations 
of Lk. from Mk.-Mt. . , , , f . 

2 Some have explained ‘ the' as meaning the branches 01 the 
(well-known) palm trees (of the neighbourhood). More pro¬ 
bably Jn. meant ‘ the palm-branches, used in processions of 
welcome and religious triumph,’ as when Simon ^1 Macc. 13 51) 
entered ‘the tower in Jerusalem’in triumph ‘with praise and 
palm-branches (aivecrews xai /Sailin'),' and as was the regular 
custom at the feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 2340), in which the 
‘bundles’ of palm-branches and other twigs were (Hor. Hebr. 
on Mt. 219) shaken formally during the recitation of certain 
parts of Ps. 118, and so closely associated with (Ps. lib 25) 

* Hosanna,’ that the bundle itself was sometimes called a 
‘Hosanna.’ But cp Hosanna. , 

3 Mk. says that Jesus said (14 6) a</>erc ayrrw. Let her alone. 
A very slight change (-< bein^ often-at in MSS) would alter 
this to a<Ki)«-at avrjj — i.e., d^ievrai avrf}, or atfienai avrv ( [her 
sins] are forgiven her,’ or ‘she is forgiven ’), which is what Lk. 
7 48 has in the form d^eWrai. 

4 As regards (1), Lk. 2215, ‘/ have desired (eTreflv/ojcra) ... to 
eat this passover,' might-have been originally used (however 
interpreted by Lk.) of desire not destined to be fulfilled (as in 
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Lk. amplifies and dignifies, while Jn. appears to subordinate, 
the circumstances of the Last Supper. What Jn. had to say 
about the feeding on the flesh and blood of the Saviour, he 


spirit-_ 

reiterates this doctrine (13 10), ‘ye are clean (ica8apoC), but not 
all.' This, when compared with (163), ‘ye are clean (KaOapoi) 
because of the word that I have spoken unto you,' indicates that 
participating in the bread and wine and washing of feet was 
useless, except so far as it went with spiritual participation in 
‘the Word' himself. A climax of warning is attained by 
making Judas receive the devil when he receives the bread 
dipped in wine by the hand of Jesus. 

4. Jn. avoids the ambiguous Synoptic word ‘covenant,’ 

* will/ or ‘ testament (SiafljjxT)),’ and makes it clear, throughout 
the final discourse, that he regards the Spirit as a gift (or 
legacy) that implies nothing of the nature of a bargain or 
compact. 

5. Mk. 1427 (and Mt.; but Lk. om.) ‘All ye shall be caused to 
stumble ; for it is written, 1 will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad,’ was likely to cause a ‘scandal ’ 
—as though God could ‘smite 1 his son. This may be seen 
from Barnabas, who gives the prophecy thus: (5n f.) ‘When 
they [i.e. the Jews] shall smite their own shepherd, then shall 
perish the sheep of the flock.’ Jn., while retaining Christ s 
prediction that the disciples should be (1032) ‘scattered,’ 
effectively destroys the ‘ scandal ’ by adding that, even when 
abandoned by them, he would not be abandoned by the Father 
(ib.), ‘And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.’ 

(e) The Passion.—The facts seem to be as follows :— 

1. Mk.1442 and Mt. place the words, ‘Arise, let us go’ at 
the arrival of Judas. Lk. omits all that intervenes between («) 

Mk. 14 38 ‘ Watch and pray . . . temptation,’ 
12. In the and (b) Mk. 1442 ‘ Arise, let us go,’ having 
Passion. merely (22 46) 1 Stand up and pray . . . 

temptation.’ Now ‘to stand (icy)’ wa s 
‘ nothing else than to pray’ (Hor. Hebr. 2142). But ‘stand 
might also mean ‘ watch,’ cp Neh. 73. Lk. may have considered 
(/,) a duplicate of (a), taking the meaning to be stand fast and 
pray.’ Jn. places the words ‘Arise, let us go,’ at the moment 
when Jesus feels the approach, not of Judas, but of (14 30 f.) 1 the 
prince of the world,' who has just taken possession of Judas. 

2. Lk. omits all mention of the ‘binding’ of Jesus. Yet 

early Christian writers (e.g. Melito) regarded it as a symbolical 
act, being performed in the case of the intended sacrifice of 
Isaac, the prototype of Christ (Gen. 229). Jn. inserts it (18 12), 
as does Mk. 15 1 (and Mt.). , 

3. Lk. speaks of (2252) ‘ generals (o-roaTTjyovs) of the temple.^ 

Jn. says (18 12), ‘ The chi liar ch, and the officers of the Jews. 
Lk. has, loosely, (3 2) ‘Annas and Caiaphas ’ as ‘high priests ; 
Jn. says that (18 13) Caiaphas was high priest, and Annas his 
father-in-law. . , . 

4. According to Mk. 14 55-60, false witnesses asserted that 
Jesus had declared that he would destroy the temple. 
Mt. alters ‘would’ into was able, and implies that, though 
what had been previously testified was false, this may have been 
true. 1 Lk. omits the whole. In his time the destniction of 
the temple by the Romans was accepted by Christians as a 
divine retaliation, which might be regarded as inflicted by 
Jesus himself, so that he might wish to avoid saying that the 
testimony was ‘false.’ Jn. says in effect ‘ Some words about 
destroying “the temple” had been uttered by Jesus (2119) ; but 
they referred to “the temple of his body.” And the Jews were 
the “destroyers.” ’ 

5. Mk. 15 6 (and Mt.) says that it w'as the. custom to 
release a malefactor at the feast. Lk. omits this. Jn. not 
only inserts it, but adds that Pilate himself (18 39) reminded the 

^ 6 . S ^lkA 5 16-20 (and Mt.) mentions the (purple or scarlet) 
‘robe,’ and the ‘crown of thorns.’ Lk. omits these striking 
incidents—for what reason, it is difficult to say.- Jn. inserts 
both of them. 

7. Mk. 14 65, alone of the Synoptists, mentions blows with 
the flat hand' (p<nrl<Tp.aTa in ©, only in Is. 506). Jn. also 
mentions them 19 3 (and cp 18 22). 

(f) Conclusion and Exceptions.— The instances above 
enumerated might be largely supplemented. The 
. conclusion from them is that — setting 
13. Conclusion. asidc descriptions of possession, 
and other subjects excluded from the Johannine pro¬ 
vince, 3 (2) allusions to John the Baptist, (3) a few 
passages where Jn., accepting Lk.’s development, 

Mt.13 17 Lk. 17 22). Also (3) and (4) and (5) may be interpola¬ 
tions (but more probably early additions, made in a later edition 
of the work) from 1 Cor. 11 23-25, or (more probably) from 

traditiOand g g . destroy t h] s possibility by reading ‘two false 

witnesses.’ . _ .., 

2 Barnabas (7) connects them with the scapegoat. .Possibly 
this connection may have seemed to Lk. objectionable. 

3 The miracle (Mk. 11 13 Mt. 2119) of the Withered Fig Tree 
may come under this head. It has a close resemblance to Lk. s 
(136) parable of the Fig Tree. Cp Fig. 
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carries it a stage further, Jn. scarcely ever agrees with 
Lk. , as against Mk. , whilst he very frequently steps in to 
support , or explain by modifying , some obscure or harsh 
statement of Mk . , omitted by Lk. 

Two important exceptions demand mention : — 

(a) Mk. 15 25, ‘I 1 was the third hour and they crucified 
him,’ is omitted by Alt. and Lk., and con- 
14:. Exceptions, tradicted indirectly by Jn. 1914, ‘It was 
about the sixth 1 hour’ (when Pilate pro¬ 
nounced sentence). Mk. may have confused F (* sixth ’) with 
T (‘third’). [In 1 Alacc. 637. the impossible ‘two and thirty’ 
may be due to a similar confusion.] Or the sentence may be out 
of place and should come later, describing the death of Jesus 
as occurring when ‘ it was the third hour from the time when 
they crucified him.’ How easily confusion might spring up, 
may be seen from the Acts of John (12), ‘ when he was hanged 
on the bush of the cross in the sixth hour of the day (wpas exnjs 
ij/aeptvri?)darkness was over all the land.’ First, exr>?9, ‘sixth,’ 
might be mistaken for ex tV}?, * from the ’ (or vice versa ); then 
a numeral would have to be supplied. Or ex might be 
repeated (or dropped) before exrrjs. In Mk. 15 33, D, which 
elsewhere gives exros in full, has an unusual symbol [j. 

The conclusion is that Mk. seemed to Mt., Lk., and Jn. 
to be in error, and that Jn. corrected by insertion what Alt. 
and Lk. corrected by omission. 

(1 b ) Aik. H30, ‘Before the cock crow twice thrice thou shalt 
deny me,’ is given by Alt. and Lk. with the omission of 
‘ twice.’ This is remarkable, because ‘ twice' enhances the 
miraculousness of the prediction. May not Aik. be based on 
a Semitic original, which gave the saying thus, ‘ Before the cock 
crow, twice and thrice’ ( = repeatedly, see Job 3329 40s)? Jn. 
(I338) accepts Lk.’s modification of Alt., but with a slight varia¬ 
tion—‘the cock shall not crow, until such time as thou deny 
me thrice (ea>? o5 apv^trrj p.e rpts).’ 

Here Jn. accepts, but improves on, the Synoptic correction of 
Aik., who, though perhaps literally correct, does not represent 
the spirit of what Jesus said. 


III. Double Traditions. 

The Double Traditions include what is common to 

15 Double (*•) Mk* and Alt., (ii.) Mk. and Lk., (iii.) 

id. JJOUDie Mt and Lk The last of these is so much 

' fuller than (i.) or (ii.) that it may be con¬ 
veniently called ‘ The Double Tradition. ’ 
(i.) Mk. and Mt. ; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Mt .— 
Much of this has been incidentally discussed above, 
under the head of the Triple Tradition : and what has 
been said there will explain why Lk. and Jn. omit Mk. 
1 6 2 and 624-29 (accounts of the Baptist), 9 13 (‘Elias 
is come already’), 15 34-36 (‘He calleth for Elias’). 3 
Lk.’s omission of a long and continuous section of Mk. 
(645-821)— including («), Christ’s walking on the Sea, 
(b), the doctrine about ‘ things that defile,’ and ( c ), about 
‘the children’s crumbs,’ (d), the feeding of the Four 
Thousand, (<?), a comparison between this and the feeding 
of the Five Thousand, and (/), the dialogue (see § 39 n.) 
following the doctrine of ‘ leaven ’ — may indicate 
that Lk. knew this section as existing in a separate 
tradition, which, for some reason, he did not wish 
to include in his Gospel. Most of it may be said 
to belong to ‘the Doctrine of Bread,’ as taught 
in Galilee. Jn. also devotes a section of his Gospel to 
a ‘ doctrine of Bread ’ (but of quite a different kind from 
Mk.’s), concentrating attention on Christ as the Bread. 
Lk. also omits (Mk. 943-47) ‘ the cutting off of hand and 
foot,’ and (Mk. 10 2-9) the discussion of the enactments 
of Moses concerning divorce—the former, perhaps, as 
being liable to literal interpretation, the latter, as being 
out of date. The ambitious petition (Mk. 10 35-40) 
of the sons of Zebedee, Christ’s rebuke (Mk. 832 f.) of 
Peter as Satan, and the quotation (Mk. 14 27), ‘I will 
smite the shepherd,’ Lk. may have omitted, as not 
tending to edification. In the discourse on ‘ the last 
day’ Lk. omits a great deal that prevents attention 
from being concentrated on the destruction of Jerusalem 
as exactly fulfiling the predictions of Christ; but 
especially he omits (Mk. 13 32), ‘ of this hour the Son 
knoweth not.’ 


1 Attempts have been made, but in vain (see Classical Review , 
1894, p. 243), to prove that Jn.'s ‘sixth hour’ meant 6 a.m. 

2 The parallel passages in Alt. can be ascertained by refer¬ 
ence to Rushbrooke’s Synopticon. 

3 For the Withering of the Fig-Tree (Mk. 1113-20) see § 13 n. 


It must be added that, both in this Double Tradition 
and (to a less extent) in those parts of the Triple 
Tradition where Lk. makes omissions, Mk. and Mt. 
generally agree more closely than where Lk. intervenes. 
The phenomena point to a common document occasion¬ 
ally used by Mk. and Mt., and, where thus used, 
avoided by Lk. and also by Jn. The Walking on the 
Water is an exception to Jn.’s general omission. The 
Anointing of Jesus (since Lk. has a version of it) has 
been treated above as part of the Triple Tradition. 1 

(ii.) Mk. and Lk.; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Lk. 
Mk.-Lk. is very brief. The larger portion of it relates 
TVrr_ to exorcism, Mk. 1 21-25 938-40 (and note 
the close agreement between Mk. and 
Lk. as to the exorcism of the ‘ Legion,’ a name omitted 
by Mt. in his account of it). There are also accounts 
of Jesus (Mk. 1 35-38 45) retiring to solitude, and of 
people flocking to him from ( 38 ) Tyre and Sidon. A 
section of some length attacks the Pharisees, as (Mk. 12 
38-40) ‘devourers of widows’ houses,’ and prepares the 
(Mk. 1239 = Mt. 236 ) way for (Mk. 1241-44) the story of 
the widow’s mite. In the later portions of the Gospel, 
Lk. deviates from Aik. (as Mt. approximates to Mk.), 
returning to similarity in the Preparation for the Pass- 
over (Mk. 14 12-16), but from this point deviating more 
and more. 


Lk.’s insertion of what maybe called the ‘widow- 
section,’ is consistent with the prominence given by him 
to women and to poverty (see below, § 39). 

(iii.) Mt. and Lk. 2 or, ‘ The Double Tradition’ ; (a) 

, . . the Acts of the Lord, (b) the Words of 

17. The double ,, T . v ' 

. .... the Lord. 

» (*) The Acts of the Lord are con ' 
1 s c s. fl nec j ^ a ) t he details of the Tempta¬ 
tion and (/ 3 ) the healing of the Centurion’s servant. 

(a) Aik. gives no detailed account of a Temptation, but just 
mentions it, adding (1 13) ‘and the angels were jninistering 
(8 ly]k6vovv ) to him ’— i.c., apparently during the Temptation ; Alt. 
says that, after the departure of the devil, ‘ angels approached 
and began to minister (vpoo-rjAdoo xat Sltjkooovo) unto hint ’ ; Lk. 
mentions no ‘angels.’ Jn. omits all temptation of Jesus, but 
suggests (1 51) that ‘ angels were always ascending and descend¬ 
ing on the Son of man,’ and that, in course of time, the eyes of 
the disciples would be opened to discern them. 

(/3) As regards the healing, some assert that Jn. (446-53) does 
not refer to the event described by Alt. (8 5-13) and Lk. (7 r-g). 
But, if so, it can hardly be denied that he, knoiving their 
account , was influenced by it in inserting in his Gospel another 
case of healing, resembling the former in being performed (1) at 
a distance, (2) on the child (apparently) of a foreigner, and (3) 
near Capernaum. Alt. and Lk. differ irreconcileably. 3 Jn., 


1 Space hardly admits mention of the possible reasons for Lk.'s 
several omissions. Some of these passages (e.g. , the practical 
abrogation of the Levitical Law of meats in Aik. 7 24-30) may 
have seemed to him to point to a later period, such as that in 
Acts 10 9-16, where Christ abrogated the Law by a special 
utterance to Peter. Again, in the Doctrine of Bread, while 
(Aik. 7 28) ‘ crumbs ’ and (Aik. 8 15) ‘ leaven ’ are used spiritually, 
‘loaves’and (Aik. 814) ‘one loaf’ are used literally; and this 
mixture of the literal and metaphorical may have perplexed Lk., 
especially if he interpreted the miracle of the Fig-Tree meta¬ 
phorically, and was in doubt as to the literal or metaphorical 
meaning of the Walking on the Water. Some passages he may 
also have omitted as duplicates, e.g., the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand. As regards ‘leaven,’ Lk.’s insertion (121 ‘which is 
hypocrisy’), if authentic, is fatal to the authenticity of Aik. 817-20. 
Perhaps the original was simply * Beware of leaven,’ and the ex¬ 
planation, given after the misunderstanding , was * Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees— i.e., hypocrisy.’ The rest was 
evangelistic teaching (‘ How could Jesus mean real leaven and 
real bread when he could feed his flock with the leaven of heaven 
at his pleasure? ’) inserted first as a parenthesis (perhaps about 
the Son of man or the Son of God), and then transferred to the 
text in the first person. The variation of Alt. 16 9-12 ftom Aik. 
suggests that the words were not Christ’s. 

Jn. inserts the narrative of Jesus walking on the Sea, but adds 
expressions (6r6 21), borrowed from Ps. 10723, ‘go down to the 
sea ’ and ( \ib. 30) ‘ the haven where they would be,’ which increase 
the symbolism of a story^ describing the helplessness of the 
Twelve, when, for a short time, they had left their master. Jn. 
omits the statement (Aik. and Alt.) that Jesus constrained the 
disciples to leave him. 

2 The passages referred to in this section will be found in 
Rushbrooke’s Synopticon , arranged in Alt.’s order. 

3 D and Diatess. omit Lk. 7 7 a ‘ Wherefore neither thought I 
myself worthy to come unto thee,’ thus harmonising Lk. with 
Alt., who says that the man did come to Jesus. 
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while correcting both Evangelists in some respects, and especially 
in tacitly (448) denying that Jesus ‘marvelled,’ corrects Lk. 
more particularly, by stating (1) that the man came to Jesus, (2) 
that Jesus pronounced a word, or promise, of healing, (3) that 
the child was healed ‘in that hour ,’ and (4) by making it clear 
that the patient was not a servant but a son. 1 In the first three 
points, Jn. agrees with Mt.; in the fourth, he interprets Alt. ; 
in all, he differs from Lk. 

( 6 ) The Words of the Lord are differently arranged 
by Mt. and Lk. Mt. groups sayings according to 
y. , w , , their subject matter. Lk. avows in 
18. Its Words. h j s p re f ace an intention to write 

'in (chronological) order,’ and he often supplies for a 
saying a framework indicating the causes and circum¬ 
stances that called it forth. Sometimes, however, he is 
manifestly wrong in his chronological arrangement, e.g, 
when he places Christ’s mourning over Jerusalem (13 34 35) 
early, and in Galilee, whereas Mt. (2337-39) places it in 
the Temple at the close of Christ's teaching . 2 

The Lord's Prayer (Mt. 69-13 Lk. 11 2-4). It was 
perhaps on the principle of ' grouping ’ that Mt. added 
to the shorter version of the Lord’s Prayer the words, 

' thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth,’ as having 
been in part used by Jesus on another occasion (Mt. 
264a). 3 Mt.’s other addition, ' Deliver us from the evil 
one,’ is not indeed recorded as having been used by 
Jesus elsewhere, but it resembles the prayer of Jesus for 
his disciples in Jn. 17 15 : ‘keep them from the evil 
one' (and cp 2 Tim. 4 18). On Lk.’s changes, see 
Lord’s Prayer ; they adapt the prayer for daily use, 
and indicate that Lk. follows a later version of the 
prayer in his alterations, but an earlier version in his 
omissions. 4 

The exactly similar passages in the Double Tradition 
are for the most part of a prophetic or historical char¬ 
acter. Some describe the relations between John the 
Baptist and Christ; another calls down woe on Chorazin ; 
another, in language that reminds us of the thoughts, 
though not of the words of Jn., thanks God for revealing 
to babes what He has hidden from the wise and 
prudent ; another pours forth lamentations over doomed 
Jerusalem. Others, such as, ' But know this, that if 
the goodman,’ etc., and ‘Who then is the faithful and 
just steward,’ etc., appear to have an ecclesiastical 
rather than an individual reference, at all events in their 
primary application. All these passages were especially 
fitted for reading in the services of the Church, and 
consequently more likely to have been soon committed 
to writing. On the other hand, those sayings which 
have most gone home to men’s hearts and have been 
most on their lips, as being of individual application, 
seem to have been so early modified by oral tradition 
as to deviate from exact agreement. -Such are, ' The 
mote and the beam' ; ‘ Ask and it shall be given unto 
you ’ ; ‘ Take no thought for the morrow ’ ; ' Fear not 
them that kill the body' ; ‘Whosoever shall confess,’ 
etc. ; ‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me,’ 
etc. ; and note, above all, the differences in the Lord’s 
Prayer. As Lk. approaches the later period of Christ’s 
work, he deviates more and more both from Mt. and 

1 Mt. 86 mentions na. 2 s, which may mean ‘child,’ but more 
often means ‘ servant ’ in such a phrase as 6 7rats p.ov, avrov 
etc. See (RV) Mt. 12 18, ‘ my servant ’; Acts 3 13,’ his Servant 
(marg. or ‘Child’). Lk. mentions (72) boiiAos ‘servant ’ Jn. 
has repeatedly (446 47 50) vtos ‘son,’ but finally recurs to Mt.’s 
word (451), ‘his child (nrais) liveth ’ (the only instance in which 
Jn. uses jt«us). 

- The reason for Lk.’s transposition is probably to be found in 
the last words of the passage, ‘ Ye shall not see me, until ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name 0/ the Lord' 
words uttered by the crowd (Lk. 19 38) welcoming Jesus on his 
entrance into Jerusalem . Lk. probably assumed that the 
prediction referred to this particular utterance , and must, there¬ 
fore, have been made sometime before it— i.e., before the entrance 
into Jerusalem. 

3 Cp 1 Macc. 36o RV: ‘As may be the will in heaven, so 
shall he do.’ 

4 Cp Lk. 923: ‘It anyone wishes to come (epxeaOa 1) after 
me, ... let him take up his cross daily,' where Lk. substitutes 
the present infin. for Alk.’s and Mt.’s e\8etv, and inserts ‘daily,’ 
in order to adapt the precept to the inculcation of the daily duty 
of a Christian. 


from Mk., perhaps because there was a Judaean as well as 
a Galilean tradition of the life of Jesus, and Lk., towards 
the close of his history, depended mainly on the former. 

The Parables , owing to their length and number 
(and perhaps their frequent repetition in varied shapes 

19 It ^ Jesus himself, and by the apostles after 
ah] 8 resurrec b° n )* would naturally contain 

P ’ more variations than are found in the 

shorter Words of the Lord. The parable of the Sower, 
coming first in order, and having appended to it a 
short discourse of Jesus (Mk. 4 n /.) that might 
seem intended to explain the motive of the parabolic 
teaching, 1 might naturally find a place in the Triple 
Tradition. But this privilege was accorded to no other 
parable except that of the Vineyard, which partakes of 
the nature of prophecy. 2 

The longer discourses of the Double Tradition show traces of 
a Greek document, often in rhythmical and almost poetic style. 
Changes of words suca as r^de\r)crav for eireOvfirfaav, paertkets 
for StKatoi, eK\av<rare for eKoif/aade, <rtro/xerptov for t po<f>nv, 
a.Tri<TT(tiv for vnoKptTuiv, may indicate merely an attempt to render 
more exactly a word in the original; but such substitutions as 
(Lk. 1327) aSiKia for(Mt. 7 2j)avop.ia, and (Lk. 1113) ‘[the] Holy 
Spirit ’ for (Mt. 7 ii) ‘good things,’ may indicate doctrinal pur¬ 
pose. The original of Lk. 1113 was perhaps (i) nav ayaOav (as 
Ja. 117), ( ii)nvaaya6ov , (iii) ttvcL aytov(as in Ps. 143 10 ‘ thyspirit is 
good / to aycov [Nc.a RT] a\a6ov). Lk. appears to have the older 
version when he retains (Lk. H26) * hate his father,’ Mt. (IO37) 
‘love more than me.’ 

Other variations indicate a corruption or various interpretation 
of a Greek original (not, of course, precluding a still earlier 
Hebrew 3 one): e.g., Mt. 1029 5uo o-rpoufltaacrtrapioi/was probably 
ill Lk.’s text (rrpovOia p atrtrapiov which he read as p aercraptii), i.e., 

‘ for two farthings,’ and then he added e (‘ five ’) before trrpovOta 
to complete the sense. Perhaps a desire to make straightforward 
sense { as well as some variation in the MS., may have led Lk. to 
substitute to evoura for to c^tos in Mt. 2323-29 Lk. 1137-52.4 
This last passage exhibits Lk. as apparently misunderstanding 
a tradition more correctly given by Alt. In Mt. it is part of a 
late and public denunciation of the Pharisees in Jerusalem; in 
Lk. it is an early utterance, and in the house of a Pharisee, 
Christ’s host. Probably the use of the singular (Mt. 2326 
‘Thou blind Pharisee’), together with the metaphor of the ‘cup 
and platter/ caused Lk. to infer that the speech was delivered 
to a Pharisee, in whose house Jesus was dining. The use 
of (Lk. 1139) 6 nvpios (see below, § 38) makes it probable 
that Lk.’s is a late tradition. Other instances of Lk.’s altera¬ 
tions are his change of the original and Judaean (Mt. 2334) 
<ro(f)Ovs Kal ypa.fj.txa.Teis into the Christian (Lk. 1149) a7ro<rToAovs. 
Lk. also omits the difficult (Alt. 2334) o-Tavpwo-eTC. In Mt. 
2334, Jesus is represented as saying, ‘Wherefore, behold / 
send unto you prophets . . . and some of them shall ye slay 
and crucify,' etc. ; in Lk. 11 49, ‘ Wherefore also the Wisdom of 
God said, 1 will send unto them prophets . . . and some of 
them shall they slay,’ etc., omitting ‘crucify.’ Here Lk. seems 
to have preserved, at least in some respects, the original tradition, 
whereas Mt., interpreting ‘the Wisdom of God ’ (cp 1 Cor. 1 24 
‘ Christ the Wisdom of God ’) to mean Jesus, substituted for it 
1 1.' Also Alt. retains an apparently erroneous tradition (2335) 
which made ‘ Zachariah ’ ‘ son of Barachiah ’; Lk. omits the 
error. 

In the ‘ parables of exclusion ’— e.g. the Wedding 
Feast, the Talents, and the Hundred Sheep—it may be 
said that Mt. lays more stress on the exclusion of those 
who might have been expected to be fit, Lk. on the 
inclusion of those who might have been expected to be 
unfit. 

Thus, in the Wedding Feast, Lk. adds (1415-24) the invitation 
of ‘the poor, the maimed,’ etc.; Alt. adds (221-14) the rejection 


1 Cp Parables. 

2 Aik. 129 (also Alt. and Lk.) ‘he will destroy the husband¬ 
men '—i.c. } the Jewish nation. The parable of the Sower may 
also be said to predict the history of the Church, its successes 
and failures. 

3 ‘ Hehrew,’ when used in the present article concerning the 
original tradition of the Gospels, means ‘ Hebrew or Aramaic/ 
leaving that question open. But see Clue, A. and C. Black, 1900. 

4 Other instances are (Alt. 252t) cm iroAAw*' ‘over many 
things/ which might easily be corrupted into eiri 1 iroAewt' ‘ over 
ten cities ’ (see Lk. 1917, and comp. Aik. 5 20 AcxayoAet, perhaps 
written 1 iroAet, parallel to Lk. 839 7roAtv)- Also, in the Mission 
of the Seventy (Lk. 10 4 f.\ fir) pao-ragere . . . vnoSrjfxaTa teal 
firjSeva Kara rnv o8ov aorraoTjafle ’els ffv S’ av el<re\9rfTe oucLav, is 
almost certainly (Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition 
of the Synoptists, p. xxxvii.) a confusion of two details in the 
Alission of the Twelve (1) ‘Take nothing for the journey/(2) 
(Alt. IO12) ‘Salute the house.’ The corruption^ of a Greek 
original is perhaps sufficient to explain this ; but it is more easily 
explicable on the hypothesis of a Greek Tradition corrected by 
reference to a Hebrew original. 
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of a guest who has no wedding garment, and, in the Talents 
(2630), the casting out of the ‘unprofitable servant.’ In Mt. 
22 10 1347 the inclusion of iroiajpoi prepares for an ultimate ex¬ 
clusion. The conclusion of the Hundred Sheep is, in Mt. 1812- 
14, ‘ It is not the will of my Father in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish’; in Lk. 167, ‘There shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ The Single Traditions 
of Mt. and Lk., when examined, Iwill be found severally to 
reveal the same tendency to dwell on exclusion and inclusion ; 
and this will confirm the inference, in itself probahle, that the 
hand of each Evangelist is apparent in the varying characteristics 
of the parables of the Douhle Tradition. 

(iv.) Jn. in relation to ' The Double Tradition,’ 1 
The discourses in Jn. have almost for their sole subject 
- , the Father as revealed through the Son, 

Mt T anc * outs ^ e province of the precepts, 
‘w" P ara bles, and discourses of the Double 

0r s * Tradition. In the Synoptists, Jesus is a 
teacher of truth ; in Jn., Truth itself. 

The word ‘light’ (not used by Mk.) is employed by Mt. and 
Lk. (Mt. 616623 Lk. 816 1133-36) to signify the light given by 
the teachers of the Gospel, or else the conscience. The Disciples 
themselves are called by Mt. (514) ‘ the light of the world.’ Jn. 
introduces Christ as sajfing (812) ‘ I am the Light of the World.’ 
Again, Mt. 713 14 and Lk. 1324 declare that the ‘gate’ is narrow ; 
Jn. implies that it is not objectively narrow, but only to those 
who make it so, 2 being no other than (107) Christ himself, 
through whom the sheep (109) ‘ go in and go out,’ and ‘ shall find 
pasture.’ Mt. 7 23 speaks of sinners as being excluded by avopia 
(breaking the law of Moses), Lk. 13 27 substitutes aSt/cia (break¬ 
ing the law of justice): Jn., not in his Gospel but in his Epistle 
(1 Jn. 34, cp with 617), appears to refer to some controversy 
about these words when he pronounces that apapria is avopia. 
in the true sense, and that all aSuda is apapria. 

Though Jn. never mentions ‘praying’ but always 
‘asking’ or ‘requesting,’ he nevertheless introduces 
Jesus as uttering, in his last words (171-15), a kind of 
parallel to the Lord’s Prayer, of such a nature as to 
imply that what the disciples were to pray to God for, as 
future , Jesus thanked God for, as past. 

It is true that prayer and praise are combined, and the words 
are wholly different : for example (171) ‘ the hour is come ’ has 
no counterpart in the Lord’s prayer. But (a) ‘ the hour,’ in Jn., 
means (12 23-27) ‘the hour of glorifying the Father through the 
Son,’ that is to say, ‘the hour of doing his will and establishing 
his kingdom ’; so that, in essence, ‘ the hour is come ’ means 
‘Thy kingdom is already come.' So, too (£) (176), ‘I have 
manifested thy name to the men whom thou hast given me ’ 
means, in effect, ‘Thy name hath been hallowed.’ ( c ) The 
prayer that, as the Son has glorified the Father on earth, so the 
Father may glorify the Son in heaven (17 5 napa o-eavTtS) with the 
glory which he ‘had before the world was,’ means,* in effect, 

‘ Thy will hath been done on earth ; so may it now be done in 
heaven as it was from the beginning.’ ( d) Also, remembering 
that ‘the words’ of God are the ‘bread’ of man, we find in 178 
(‘ the words thou gavest me / have given them ’) an equivalent 
to * I have given them day by day their daily bread.' (e) The 
declaration (1711-15) that he has kept all except the son of 
perdition ‘in the name’ given him by the Father, seems to 
mean ‘ 1 have prevented them hitherto from being led into 
temptation.’ (J) Last comes the one prayer not yet realised 
(1715), ‘ keep them safe from the evil one (ex tov Trovrjpov) ’ which 
seems to allude to the clause in Mt.’s version ‘Deliver us from 
the evil one (airo rov irovrjpov).’ s 

Possibly there is also an allusion to Mt.lO34 Lk.i251, ‘1 
have not come to bring peace ’ (not as though denying the truth 
of Mt. and Lk., but as though supplementing what, by itself, 
would be a superficial statement), in Jn. 1427 ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace 1 give unto you,’and (I633) ‘These things I have 
spoken . . . that in me ye may have peace.' 

Jn.’s agreement with Lk. 1426 ‘ Jiateth . . . his own sold (or 
life),' against Mt. 1037 ‘ Ioveth more than me ’ (omitting ‘ soul ’), 
in Jn. 1225 ‘he that hateth his soul in this world,’ indicates 
Jn.’s belief that Lk. has preserved the older tradition. But Jn.’s 
addition shows his sense of the obscurity of Lk., who did not 
make it clear that ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and ‘soul,’ are to be 
‘ hated ’ only so far as they are ‘ in this world ’— i.e., instruments 
of temptation. 

More conjectural must be the theory of an allusion to the 
Double Tradition in Jn. 19 30 xAiVeu' ttjv K€<f>a Arjv, used of Jesus 
on the Cross. It is commonly rendered ‘bowing’ his head, but 
no authority is alleged for this.4 The expression is not found 


1 The relation of Jn. to the Double Tradition^ of the Acts of 
the Lord has been considered above, § 17. This section deals 
with his relation to the Double Tradition of the IVords of the 
Lord. 

2 Comp. Clem. Alex. p. 79 : arevri errl yrjs virepoptopevr), n^arela 
ev ovpavot? irpoo-Kvvovpevr}. 

3 Even in this last clause Jn. implies partial fulfilment already: 
‘ They have been delivered: now let them be kept in a state of 
deliverance.’ 

^ 4 When Lk. means ‘bowing,’ he uses 24s kA ivetv -rd irpoacona 
d? •njv yrjv. And the word ‘bow’ is so common in the Bible 


in the LXX, and occurs in NT only in Mt. 8 20 Lk. 9 58, * The Son 
of man hath not where to rest his head.' But there is pathos and 
power in the thought that the one place on earth where the Son 
of man ‘ rested his head was the Cross, and^ the one moment 
was when he had accomplished the Father’s will. 

IV. Introductions (Mt. and Lk.). 

(i.) The ejfect of prophecy in these is very manifest. 
The agreement of Mt. and Lk. in the introductions 
Intro describing the birth and childhood of 

, ‘ " Jesus consists in little more than fragments 

1< j 1 t i from Is. 7 14, which, in the Hebrew, is, 

‘ A young woman shall conceive and bear 
a (or, the) son and shall call his name Immanuel,’ 
but in ( 5 , 1 The virgin (veavts) shall be with child and 
bring forth a son, and thou {i.e., the husband) shall call 
his name Immanuel.’ This was regarded as having 
been fulfilled, not by the birth of Isaiah’s son recorded 
in Is. 83/. (but cp Immanuel) but by the birth of the 
Messiah. In the earliest days of the Jewish Church of 
Christ, the Messiah would naturally be described in 
hymns and poetic imagery as the Son of the Virgin the 
Daughter of Sion. In Rev. 12 1-6 ‘the Man Child’ is 
born of a woman ‘ clothed with the sun,’ who evidently 
represents the spiritual Israel. Eusebius {HE v. 1 45) 
quotes a very early letter from the church of Lyons 
where the 'Virgin Mother’ means 4 the Church,’ and 
other instances are frequent. 1 

(ii.) Philonian Traditions about every child of promise 
would tend in the same direction: (i. 131) 4 the Lord 
begat Isaac’ ; Isaac (i. 215) 'is to be thought not the 
result of generation but the shaping ( Tr\dcr/jLa) of the 
unbegotten.’ The real husband of Leah is (i. 147) 4 the 
Unnoticed (6 Tjcrvxo-^^uos),’ though Jacob is the father 
of her children. Zipporah is found by Moses (i. 147) 
‘pregnant, (but) by no mortal.’ Tamar is (i. 598-9) 

4 pregnant through divine seed.’ Samuel is (i. 273) 
4 born of a human mother ’ who 4 became pregnant after 
receiving divine seed.’ Concerning the birth of Isaac, 
Philo says (i. 148): 4 It is most fitting that God should 
converse, in a manner opposite to that of man, with a 
nature wonderful and unpolluted and pure.’ If such 
language as this could be used by educated Jewish 
writers about the parentage of those who were merely 
inspired by God’s Word, how much more would even 
stronger language be used about the origin of one who 
was regarded as being filed with the Word, or the 
Word himself! 

(iii.) Justin and Irenceus confirm the view that pro¬ 
phecy has contributed to shape the belief in a miraculous 
conception. Justin admits that some did not accept it, 
but bases his dissent from them on {Tryph. 48) 4 the 
proclamations made by the blessed prophets and taught 
by him {i.e., Christ).’ Irenoeus says that the Ebionites 
declared Jesus to have been the son of Joseph (iii. 211) 
‘following {KaTaKoXovdijcrauTes),' those who interpreted 
‘virgin’ in Is. 7 14 as ‘young woman {vea vis)J Pro¬ 
phecy will also explain the divergence between Mt. and 
Lk. Some, following the Hebrew, might say that the 
divine message came to Mary , the mother of the Lord, 
others (following (£>) might assert that the message 
came to Joseph , Mary’s husband. Lk. has taken the 
former course, Mt. (though inconsistently) the latter. 
Prophecy also explains Mt.’s and Lk.’s attitude toward 

that the non-use of icAiveiv xe<£aAijy to represent it throughout 
3 and NT makes it improbable that it would represent ‘bowing’ 
here. 

1 The name ‘ virgin ’ is sometimes ambiguous. Thus, when 
Abercius (a.d. about 190) writes that ‘ the pure Virgin grasped 
the Fish ’ (the Fish meaning Christ), Lightfoot (Ign. i. 481) 
hesitates between 4 the Virgin Mary’ and ‘the Church,’ but 
apparently inclines to the latter. Marcion is accused by 
Epiphanius of ‘seducing a virgin* and being consequently ex¬ 
communicated. But (1) neither Tertullian (an earlier but not 
less implacable enemy of Marcion) nor the still earlier Irenaeus, 
makes mention of any such charge ; (2) Hegesippus (Eus. iii. 32 7) 
says that ‘ the Church remained a pure and uncorrupted virgin 
till the days of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, when heresies 
began. Marcion must clearly be acquitted : cp Diognct. ad 
Jin. ovSe Eva <£0eiperai aAAa napdivos (the Church) Trurreverat. 
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the Messianic name 1 Immanuel.’ Jesus was not (any 
more than Isaiah’s son) called by this name, and Lk. 
omits all reference to it. Mt. (or the author of Mt.’s 
Introduction), 1 though he represents Joseph as receiving 
the Annunciation, represents people in general as destined 
to give Jesus this name, and alters the prophecy ac¬ 
cordingly ( Mt. 1 21-23), 'Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus . . . that it might be fulfilled . . . They shall 
call his name Immanuel.’ 

(iv.) Divergence of Mt. and Lk. —For the rest, Mt. 
and Lk. altogether diverge. Both the genealogies of 
Th * Jesus (according to all reasonable inter- 
22 . I eir p retn .ti 0n ) trace his descent through 
ivergence. j ose ph t no t through Mary, 2 and there 
survive even now traces of a dislocation between them and 
the Gospels in which they are incorporated. 3 The 
Genealogies (for an account and analysis of which see 
Genealogies ii.) appear to have denied, the Gospels 
certainly affirm, a Miraculous Conception. 

(a) Mt. 1 16, in its present text, has ’I. Se eye'vvTj&ei/ rov ’I uxrijfi 
too ai’Spa Maptas, fjs eyevi ojih) ’Irjcrovs 6 Aeyofieoos XpurTOS. 
Hut Ss. has ‘ J. begat Joseph ; Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, who is called the Christ.’ 

* Hegat ’ is also retained by a, b , Bobb. and S. Germanensis, 
even though they make ‘ Mary ’ the subject. 4 This indicates that 
the original had simply (<r) ‘James begat Joseph, and Joseph 
begat *Jesus.’ Then, when the belief in the Miraculous Con¬ 
ception arose, various corrections were made, such as ( t !») ‘ to 
whom was espoused, or betrothed, Mary the Virgin,’ or ‘the 
husband of Mary,’ to indicate that the ‘begetting’ was to be 
taken in a putative sense, or to refer the reader to what followed 
as a corrective of the formal genealogical statement. Then (r), 
‘Mary’ was repeated as the subject of a new' clause in the 
genealogy, but with the repetition of the now misplaced * begat.’ 
Then (< d ), some altered ‘begat* into ‘brought forth, others 
into ‘from whom was begotten.’ 

(/3) Lk. 323 (WH) has Kat avro? Tt)<tous apyo/Atvos d>cret 
lru>v rpLOLKovra, utv vios, a>s cvo/uu^Vto, Ta>cr>j(£>. But Ss has, ‘ And 
Jesus, when he was about thirty years old, as he was called the 
son of Joseph, son of Heli,’ etc., which is not a complete 
sentence. I) has Se ’Ir/o-ous ctwv Tpiaxovra apyo/Aet’Oi cos 
ei'op.ctjero tLat vios Tcoor^c^, etc., and just before, has (3 22) eyi o 
arpLepov yeyevvr ]kol ere : but both Clem.Alex. (407) and Iren, 
ii. 2’J 5) read ipyopLevos (for dpyo/u.evos), and interpret it as 
coming to baptism.’ D maybe interpreted to mean that Jesus, 
at the beginning of his thirtieth year, was (really), as he was 
supposed to be, the son of Joseph, but that, in the moment of 
baptism, he was begotten again by the Holy Spirit. Ss will 
have the same meaning if we insert ‘ was ’ as the missing verb, 
‘Jesus . . . twas], as he w’as called, the son of Joseph.’» The 
Acta Pilati throw light on almost forgotten Jewish charges 
against Jesus that may have influenced some Evangelists, 
inducing them to lay stress on the fact that Jesus was really 
‘the son of Joseph,’ or at all events that Mary, at the time of 
the birth of her first-born, was ‘ espoused to Joseph. ’6 


1 It is highly probable, on grounds of style, that the author 
of the Introduction is not the author of the whole of Mt.’s 
Gospel. 

2 D rewrites the earliest part of Lk.’s genealogy, partially 
conforming it to Mt. 

3 This is all the more important if the tradition recorded by 
Clem. Alex, is correctly interpreted to mean that ‘ those portions 
of the Gospels which consist of the genealogies were written 
first ’ (see below-, § So). 

4 Codex a (and sim. Bobb.) has * J. autem genuit Joseph, cui 
desponsata Virgo Maria genuit Jesum’; b has ‘Joseph, cui 
desponsata erat V.M., V. autem Maria genuit Jesum.’ Later, 
b and Bohb. (a is missing) use ‘panet’ and ‘peperiC of 
Mary, showing that ‘ genuit | is not an error here, but is a 
retention of the old true reading, inconsistent with the altera¬ 
tions adopted. Codex d (D is missing) alters ‘genuit’ into 
‘ peperit,’ but in other respects agrees with a. Corb. and 
Brix. agree with the Greek text. The Vat. MS. of the Diatess. 
gives Mt. 1 16 thus : ‘Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Maty*, 
who of her begat Jesus, the Messiah.’ See the English transla¬ 
tion by Hogg (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. 
1897, p. 45, n. 6), who points out the possibility of confusion 
between ‘ who of her begat,’ and ‘ from whom was begotten,’ 
in passing from Syriac to Arabic. 

0 Ss, however, has above (not ‘ This day 1 have begotten thee,’ 
but) (Lk. 322), ‘Thou art my Son and my beloved.’ But 
this may have been taken as equivalent to * I have begotten 
thee to-day as my Son.’ Codex b has ‘quod videbatur et 
dicebatur esse filius Joseph *; d follows D. 

6 In Acta P. (A and B) 2 3 f, the ‘elders of the Jews' say to 
Jesus, ‘Thou art born of fornication,’ (B, ‘of sin’), to which 
other pious Jews reply (1) (A), ‘we know that Joseph espoused 
(or betrothed [e/xinfo-TevcraTo]) Mary, and that he is not born of 
fornication’; (2) (B), ‘we know that Joseph received Mary his 
mother in the way of espousals , to guard herj of which another 
version is (3), ‘ His mother Mary was given to Joseph for 
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As regards the childhood of Jesus, Mt. looks on 
Bethlehem ( 2 i) as the predicted home of Joseph and 
Mary, and mentions their going to Nazareth as a thing 
unexpected and (223) a fulfilment of prophecy. He 
also mentions (as fulfilments of prophecy) a flight into, 
and return from, Egypt, and a massacre in Bethlehem. 
Neither of these is mentioned by Lk., and the latter is 
not mentioned by any historian. * 1 But a typical meaning 
is also obvious in both Mt.’s narratives ; Jesus is the vine 
of Israel * brought out of Egypt.' He is the antitype of 
Moses, who w'as saved from the slaughter of the children 
under Pharaoh. Lk. treads the safer ground of private 
and personal narrative, except so far as he has given 
trouble to apologists by his statement about an enrol¬ 
ment that took place under Quirinius, which w'as the 
cause why Joseph and Mary left their home in Nazareth 
in order to be enrolled at Bethlehem, the home of their 
ancestors. 2 Instead of prophetic there is contemporary 
and typical testimony :—Anna, the prophetess of Asher, 
representing the extreme north; the aged Simeon 
representing the extreme south ; and Elizabeth and 
Zachariah, of the tribe of Levi. 

As regards the Baptist, while omitting some points 
that liken him to Elijah, Lk. inserts details showing 
that, from the first, John was foreordained to go before 
the Messiah, not really as Elijah, but (1 17) * in thespiHt 
and power of Elijah.’ 

(v.) Jn. in relation to the Introductions is apparently, 
but not really, negative. In his ow’n person he makes 
_ , , no mention of Nazareth or Bethlehem. He 

3 * th d S ta ^ es us back to the cradle (Jn. 11) ‘in the 
‘ beginning,’ as though heaven were the only 
true ‘ Bethlehem (House of [the] Bread [of life]).’ The 
fervent faith of the first disciples defies past prophecies 
about Bethlehem, and present objections as to Nazareth 
and Joseph, by admitting the apparent historical fact 
to be fact, and yet believing ( 1 45 /.) : ‘ We have found 
him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus , the son of Joseph , the man of Nazareth J 
When the objection is urged against ( 1 46) ‘Nazareth,* 
faith in the personality of Jesus overwhelms the objector 
with the mystical reply (1 46), ‘ Come and see.’ 3 In Mt. 

espousal , not in actual wedlock, but to guard (ci? fxnjcrmai', 
ov yo.fjiLKT^v, aAV eis rr jprjaii').' The first of these three versions 
defends Jesus against the Jewish charge, but surrenders the 
Miraculous Conception. The second is obscure. The third 
sacrifices the defence, but retains the miracle. 

1 Some attempt to explain the omission by other omissions of 
the crimes of kings hy their panegyrists ; but Josephus dwells on 
the history of Herod and his family, in order to show {Ant. 
xviii. 5 j) the retribution of Providnice. 

2 Quirinius was governor of Syria, a.d. 6, ten years after 
this time. The most plausible explanation suggested is, 
perhaps, that Quirinius was twice, governor of Syria; but 
there is no direct, and scarcely any indirect, evidence to justify 
the belief. There is also no proof that Mary’s presence was 
obligatory. That Lk. invented such an ‘enrolment* is im¬ 
possible ; but that he antedated it is highly probable. Making 
(or revising) a compilation toward the close of the 1st century, 
he might naturally consider that the ‘enrolment’ supplied an 
answer to the difficult question, * How came the parents of 
Jesus to Bethlehem at the time of the birth?’ See Chronology, 
§ 59 f ; also Quirinius. 

3 For the meaning of this Rabbinical formula, see Schbttg. 
and Hor. Ilebr., ad toe., and Wetst. (on Jn. I40) who quotes, 
among other illustrations, Rev. Ox. It introduces the explana¬ 
tion of a mystery. Note also a similar contrast between 
personal belief and pedantical unbelief in 740^: ‘ Some . . . 
when they heard these words, said, This is . . the prophet 
. . . but some said, What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee l 
Hath not the Scripture said that the Christ cometh of the seed 
of David and from Bethlehem V And compare the sub¬ 
ordinate ‘officers’ (746, ‘Never man so spake’) with ‘the chief 
priests and Pharisees' (7 52, '‘Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet'). 
Westcott says, on Jn. 742, ‘There is a tragic irony in tne fact 
that the condition which the objectors ignorantly assumed to be 
unsatisfied,’ i.e. birth in Bethlehem, ‘was actually satisfied.’ 
But are we to believe that Jesus knew that the ‘condition’ 
was ‘satisfied,* and yet left the objectors in their ignor¬ 
ance, so as to keep back from them the fulfilment of God’s 
word, making himself responsible for the ‘ tragic’ consequences? 
And in the face of such an objection, publicly and persistently 
made, is it credible that a conspiracy of silence should have 
been maintained by Christ's relations, friends, and neighbours? 
This, at all events, cannot be disputed, that Jn. represents the 
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it is the fulfilment of prophecy ; in Lk. it is the testimony 
of visions and voices pointing to John as the messenger 
of the Messiah, and to the Messiah himself; in Jn. it is 
(1 14), ‘ the glory as of the only begotten of the Father ’ 
—that constitutes the true testimony to Christ. 

V. The Conclusions. 

The conclusions (Mt. Lk. and Mk.-App.) in 
. mi , effect treat of Christ’s resurrection. 

24. The Conolu- This the genuine Mk does not 

sions . met 0 . descr ik e> breaking off abruptly at 
( 168 ), ‘for they were afraid. 11 

i. The Evangelists select their evidence. — Mt. 
mentions two appearances. In the first, Christ 
appears to women who ‘ held his feet ’ ; in the 
second, to the Eleven; but it is added that ‘ some 
doubted.’ In Lk. Christ never appears to women. 
Indeed, Lk. almost excludes such an appearance by 
speaking of (2423) ‘a vision of angels ,' which the 
women are reported to have seen, without any mention 
of Christ's appearing to them. In this omission he 
resembles Paul, who enumerates several appearances 
to men but none to women. * 1 2 Now, in giving a list of 
the ‘ appearances ’ on which he had laid stress, an 
apostle might write thus in a letter to his own converts. 
But Lk. writes as a historian, giving Theophilus evi¬ 
dence that he might know ‘the exact truth.' Him, 
therefore, we might reasonably expect not to omit any 
important testimony, known to him, concerning Christ’s 
resurrection. His omission, in itself, disposes of the 
theory that the differences of Lk. from Mt. arise from 
mere haste or carelessness of observation, like those 
with which we are familiar in a court of justice. Like 
a glacier-worn rock, Lk. exhibits the signs of attempts 
to smooth away points of objection. Not, of course, 
that he invents. But while adopting old traditions, he 
accepts adaptations suggested in the course of new con¬ 
troversies. He shows a desire to prove, improve, 
edify, reconcile, select — motives natural, but not adapted 
to elicit ‘ the exact truth.' 

(ii.) The Period of Manifestations. — Even for the 
coolest and most judicial historian, the difficulty of 
reconciling and selectingmust have been 
nfMfrZ. very great ' ■)"" thou S h he mentions 
.. only three manifestations, implies (20 30) 

that there were many more. Not 
improbably the period of appearances and voices was 
much longer than is commonly supposed. 3 Mt. tells us, 
concerning the only manifestation that he records as 
made to the Eleven, that (2817) ‘some doubted,’ while 


disciples as believing in a ‘Jesus of Nazareth ,’ whilst the un¬ 
believing Pharisees demand a ‘ Jesus of Bethlehem.' 

1 For the evidence of spuriousness (lately increased by the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Codex of the Syriac Gospels) see 
\VH 2 (notes), pp. 29-51. 

2 Cp Acta Pilati (7) (A and sim. B), ‘ We have a law that a 
woman is not to come forward to give evidence.’ Doubtless, 
such an objection was often heard by Christians from their 
adversaries. 

3 The only evidence is Acts 13 81’ rjfxepiov recrcrapdKOi'Ta, 
where D reads, in different order, reercr. rjp.. without Sta. In 
Hebrew ‘days’ sometimes means ‘some, or several, days,’ as in 
Gen. 4O4, ‘They continued [for some] days (<E> T^aepas) in ward.’ 
By corruption, or tradition, M (i.e. ‘forty’) might easily be 
added to IIMEPON (or HMEP12) before or after it; and the 
number would suit OT traditions about Israel, Moses, and 
Elijah. ^ The Valentinians supposed Christ to have remained 
with his disciples eighteen months: Pistis Sophia, ch. 1 
mentions eleven years. Lk. indicates that the disciples were to 
remain (Acts 1 s t f') in Jerusalem till the descent of the Spirit, i.e., 
two or three days. Apollonius indicates (Eus. v. 18 14) ‘from 
tradition,' a period of twelve years : Clem.Alex. (764) says, ‘ In 
the Preaching of Peter, the Lord says to the disciples after the 
Resurrection, ‘ 1 have chosen yon twelve disciples , judging you 
worthy of me . . . that those who disbelieve may hear and 
testify, not being able to say in excuse, “We did not hear”’; 
but, just before, (762) ‘ Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles. . . . After twelve years go forth to the world, lest 
any should say, We did not hear.’ Perhaps there was a con¬ 
fusion between ‘twelve years' and ‘twelve (really eleven) 
apostles' See below (§ 89), for the evidence that Barnabas and 
Jn. disagreed with Lk. as to the day of the Ascension. 
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others ‘worshipped.’ If other manifestations were of 
the same kind, different observers might record them 
differently. To testify to the resurrection was the 
special duty of an apostle, and such testimony was 
oral. The two earliest Gospels (even if we include 
Mk.-App. as genuine) contain very much less about 
the resurrection than the two latest. When at last 
the apostles passed away, and it became needful to 
write something about Christ’s rising from the dead, 
and to add it to the already existing manuals of his 
teaching, the writers might find themselves forced to 
choose a few typical instances that seemed to them 
most ‘ according to the Scriptures, ’ and best adapted 
for edifying the Church. At first, they might be con¬ 
tent (as Paul was) with bare enumerations ; but, when 
the time came to fill in details, the narrators might 
supply them, partly from prose traditions, partly from 
the most ancient and popular of those hymns, which, as 
Pliny testifies, they sang to Christ as to a god, on the 
day on which they celebrated his resurrection, partly 
from the Scriptures on which the earliest witnesses for 
Christ’s resurrection lay so emphatic a stress. 

(iii.) Traces of poetic tradition. —In the more ancient 
traditions of Mk. and Mt., some details appear to arise 
p ,. from hymnal traditions. 1 Later accounts 
, * .... 1 indicate an intention to convey either (as 
tradition. Lk> j <proofs - of a historical fact, or 

(as Jn.) ‘signs’ indicative of the real though spiritual 
converse held with the disciples by the risen Saviour. 

(iv.) Discrepancies. —Mt.’s account appears to have 
been (in parts at all events) the earliest. The testimony 
_. of the soldiers to the Resurrection (where 

27. JJiscrep- nQte the words (2815) ‘ to this day’) was 
ancies. dropped in subsequent gospels, perhaps 
owing to the unlikelihood that Roman soldiers would 
risk their lives by a falsehood such as Mt. describes. 2 

Henceforth there was (Mk., Lk., Jn.) no ‘guard ’; the stone 
was not ‘ sealed ’; there was no ‘ great earthquake ’; an angel 
did not descend from heaven ; the women came, not ‘ to look at 
the tomb ’ (for they had carefully ‘ looked at ’ it before (Mk. 


1 It is impossible here to do more than indicate one or two 
traces of this. The earthquake, which Mt. alone reports, might 
naturally spring from Pss. 4(3 f , ‘God is gone up with a 
shout,’ and ‘ The earth melted ’ (® etra kcvOr), ‘ was shaken ’). 
Mt.'s account of the resurrection of (27 52) ‘ many bodies of the 
saints'—a miracle, if authentic, more startling than the Raising 
of Lazarus, but omitted by the other Evangelists—was probably 
derived from some hymn describing how Christ went down to 
Hades and brought up to light the saints detained there. 
Mk. 162 says that the women came to the sepulchre when ‘the 
sun had risen,' inconsistently with his own ‘very early,| Lk.[s 
‘deep dawn,’ and Jn.’s ‘dark.’ This becomes intelligible if 
tradition was variously influenced by hymns describing how 
(Mai. 42) ‘the sun (of righteousness) had risen,’ or by the 
prophecy (Ps. 465) ‘God shall help her, and that at the dawn 
of the morning.’ It is difficult for us to realise the probable 
extent and influence of metaphor in the earliest traditions of 
the Christian Church. The Logion of Behnesa, ‘ Raise the 
stone, cleave the tree,’ is taken by many in a literal sense. But 
it probably means, ‘ Raise up stones to be children of Abraham ; 
cut down and cleave the tree of Pharisaism.’ Christ never 
used such words as ‘ sowing ’ and ‘ ploughing ’ in a literal sense. 
If his own disciples misunderstood, for example, his use of 
the word ‘leaven,’ it is highly probable that the hymns of the 
first Christian generation might be so misunderstood as to affect 
the historical traditions of the second. 

2 Later writers modify Mt.’s account so as to soften some of 
its improbabilities. Pseudo-Peter makes the soldiers tell the 
whole truth to Pilate, who (at the instance of the Jews) enjoins 
silence. In some MSS of Acta Pilati (A) the soldiers try to 
deny the truth, but are supernaturally forced to affirm it. The 
retention of Mt.’s story, with modifications, in apocryphal books 
of the second century that delighted in the picturesque, does not 
prove a late origin. Some have thought that Mt.’s tradition is 
proved to be late by the excess of ‘prophetic gnosis’ in it. 
But that, alone, is not a sure criterion. The difficulties pre¬ 
sented by Mt.’s account of the ‘dead bodies of saints arising/ 
and of the women ‘grasping the feet of Jesus,’ and the 
bald statement that ‘some doubted,' all suggest early origin. 
The use of ‘prophetic gnosis’ depends in large measure not on 
the date but on the personal characteristics of the writer. For 
example, there is more in Mt. than in Jn. But the existence of 
‘ stumbling-blocks' is a sure sign of an early date. In course 
of time, sceptics and enemies detected and exposed ‘ stumbling- 
blocks,’ and subsequent evangelists adopted traditions that 

| sprang up to remove or diminish them. 
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1547 Lk. 2355), but "to ‘ bring spices ’ for the purpose of em¬ 
balming the body. But when did the women buy them? When 
the Sabbath was ' quite passed (Stayevofievov) ' says Mk. (10 1). 
Not so, says Lk. (2356); they bought them first, and then 
‘ rested on the Sabbath.' Again, what was the use of the 
‘spices’if the ‘great stone ’ was in the way? Mk. gives no 
reply. Lk. obviates the objection by not asserting that the 
stone was ‘great.’ Pseudo--Peter, who has committed himself 
to a ‘very huge stone,’ replies, ‘the women determined, if they 
could not enter, to leave the spices outside the door.' Jn. says 
in effect, ‘The women brought no spices. The body had 
received this honour already from Nicodemus.’ From this 
point, incompatibilities constitute almost the whole narrative. 
The women (1) came to the tomb (Aik. I62 [«] Ml,, Lk., Jn.) 
very early , before dawn, or while it was yet dark , yet (Aik. 
10 2 [b] ) after sunrise; (2) they said (Aik.) nothing to anyone , yet 
(Lk.)they told the Eleven everything ; (3) they (Aik., Alt.), were 
to bid the Eleven go 'to Galilee,’ yet (Lk.) they were merely 
to remind the Eleven of what Jesus had said 'in Galilee,’or 
(Jn.) they (or rather Mary) brought no message at all from 
angels, but subsequently a message from Jesus'that he was on 
the point of ‘ascending'; (4) they (Lk., and perhaps Mk.) 1 
entered the tomb, yet (Jn., prob. Mt.) they did not enter it; (5) 
the angel was (Aik., Alt.) one , yet (Lk. Jn.) two; (6) the angel 
(or angels) (Alt.) encouraged the women because they sought 
Jesus (Alt. 285): ‘Do not ye 2 fear, for 1 know that ye seek 
Jesus,’ and yet (Lk.) blamed them for so doing (Lk. 245: 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?’ 3 ); (7) The Eleven 
(Aik., Alt.) were to go to Galilee to see Jesus, yet (Lk., Jn.) 
they saw him in Jerusalem, and were (Acts) not to depart 
from Jerusalem (apparently not having left it since the resur¬ 
rection ); (8) Peter (Lk.24i2, v.l. 4 ) looked into the tomb and 
then went home without entering, yet (Jn.) Peter entered the 
tomb; (9) Alary (Jn.) was not to touch Jesus because he had 
not yet ascended, yet (Alt.) the women held fast his feet 
though he had not yet ascended ; (10) when the two disciples 
from Emmaus reported that the Lord had appeared to them, 
the Eleven (Alk.-App. 16 13) did not believe , yet (Lk.) they 
replied ‘the Lord ’ is risen indeed'; (11) the Lord (Mt. Jn.) 
appeared to the disciples in Galilee, yet (so far as we can judge 
from Lk. and Acts) no manifestations in Galilee could have 
occurred. 

(v.) Lk.' s view ('proofs'). — Lk. concentrates himself 
on the accumulation of (Actsl3) ‘proofs,’ by (1) 
tv * rigidly defining the time when Jesus 
, ‘ * S , ascended and left his disciples, (2) re- 

proo S. p resent i n g Jesus as appearing merely 

in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, so as to omit all 
appearances in Galilee where ‘ some doubted,’ (3) giving 
the impression that the women saw nothing but (2423) 
‘a vision of angels,’ (4) recording no apparition that 
was not attested by at least ‘ two [male] witnesses,’ (5) 
introducing Jesus as eating 5 in the presence of his 
disciples. 

Yet even Lk. shows loopholes for detecting possible misunder¬ 
standing of metaphor. Compare, for example, Lk.’s narrative of 
the Lord’s drawing near, and conversing with the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus, with the Martyrdom of Polycarp (ii.) 
* the Lord was standing near and conversing with them 
(7rapecmas 6 Kupto? u»/u.tAei avTois).’ In the latter, the ‘standing 
near ’ is spiritual; and so may have been (originally) the 
‘drawing near,’ and the ‘ conversing,’ in the former. b 

The difficulties that befell Lk. in his attempt to ascertain the 
facts may be illustrated by the probable explanation of his 
omission of the appearance of Christ to Peter. In reality, Peter 
was probably one of the two disciples journeying to Emmaus, as 
is repeatedly assumed by Origen. But Lk.’s tradition confused 
the story, by attributing to the Eleven the words really uttered 
by the two travellers. Lk. 2433^ should have run (as in D), 
the travellers ‘found the Eleven and those with them, and said 

1 B (eAflouacu) favours the supposition that they did not 
enter. This is not inconsistent with it-tKOelv, which some¬ 
times means ‘depart,’ nor with Aik. 168, epvyov ano tov 
fjLvrj/ieCov, which may mean that they * fled ’ away from (not 
‘ out of’) the tomb. 

2 ‘ Ye ’ is emphatic. The soldiers might well be afraid, but 
the women were not to be afraid. 

3 This is still more obvious in Pseudo-Peter , ‘ But if ye believe 
not , stoop and look.’ 

4 Though probably not a part of the original Lk., this insertion 
represents a very early tradition, and perhaps formed a part of 
a later edition of the Gospel. It can hardly be a condensation 
of Jn. 20 3-10. 

° See Tobit 1219 (and cp. Philo on Gen. IS8) for the estab¬ 
lished belief that an angel or spirit might Jive familiarly with 
men for a long period, but could not eat. 

6 Also 2431, ‘ their eyes were opened(8t,r]voCx0r)crav) ' may be a 
metaphor meaning that ‘their eyes were opened to discern 
Christ in the Scriptures’ (cp. Lk. 2445, Acts 1614, where it is 
used of opening the mind , or, heart); and their ‘constraining’ 
the Lord’s presence (n-ape^tdcrai/To) at the breaking of bread, 
reminds the reader of the implied precept to resort to ‘ violence ’ 
in prayer (Lk. 16 16, and cp. IS 1-5). 
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(lit. ‘saying,’ Aeyovres, not Ae-yoio-as) ‘the Lord is risen indeed 
and hath appeared to Simon.’ 1 This is consistent with Alk.- 
App., who says of the two travellers, * they went away and told 
it unto the rest {i.e., to the Eleven), neither believed they them.' 

(vi.) The Manifestation to the Eleven (Mk.-App., 

29 ‘The Lk ’’ 1 § nat * us )* occurring in Mk.-App. 

Eleven* ’afterwards,’ but in Lk. while the two 
travellers are telling their tale, is described 
by the latter as follows (2439): 'See my hands and 
my feet that it is I myself: handle me and see 
('p/ 7 ]\a<p 7 )<Tari fie Kal tdere) ; for ( 8 n) a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me having. [And when he had 
said this, he shewed them his hands and his feet. 2 ] 
And while they still disbelieved for joy and wondered, 
he said unto them : Have ye anything to eat here (iv 66 .be) ? 
And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish [and a 
honeycomb.] And he took it and did eat before them.’ 
Cp Ignatius, Smyrn. 3 : * For I know and believe that 
he was in the flesh even after the resurrection ; and 
when he came to Peter and his company (rots irepi 
I lirpov), he said to them: “Take (\ 6 .( 3 ere), handle 
me (xprjKaeprfaarl fie) and see that (tdere 8 rt ) 3 I am 
not a bodiless demon." And straightway they touched 
him and believed, being mixed with (Kpadivres) his 
flesh and his Spirit (or, v.l. , blood) . 4 For this cause 
also they despised death, and were found superior to 
death. And after his resurrection he ate with them 
and drank with them as being in the flesh (w$ gapKirbs) 
although spiritually united with the Father. ’ The word 
\d/ 3 ere (as in Mk. 14 22 Mt. 2626 Xd/Jere [(pAyere]) is 
grammatically, as well as traditionally, adapted to 
express a Eucharistic meaning, 5 and the words, 1 mixed 

1 Ss is confused, ‘ They found the Eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them. And he hath appeared. And 
they . . . saying, Our Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon. And they also told them what things had happened 
in the way. . . .’ In direct speech the two travellers would 
say, ‘The Lord hath appeared unto us.’ In reported speech, 
this would become, 1 the Lord appeared unto them.’ The next 
stage of the tradition would define ‘them’ as ‘Simon and a 
companion.’ Lastly, Simon, as being the more important, would 
be alone mentioned. 

2 WH regard the bracketed words as an insertion ‘at a 
period when forms of the oral Gospel were still current.’ 

3 ‘ See that' is prob. the rendering of Ificre on here (so 
Lightf.), though in the corresponding passage in Lk. it means 
'see, because.' 

4 The best AISS are in favour of 7rveu/u.ari. 

5 No instance has been alleged of the use of Ad/3ere in the 
sense of the middle, Aa0ecr0e, ‘ take hold of.’ 

There are several signs of early variations as to this tradition 
both in Ignatius and in Lk. The words ‘and see that I am not 
a bodiless demon’ dislocate the sentence, which begins with an 
appeal to touch, not to sight. We know from Origen (see 
Lightf. ad loc.) that these words were in the Preaching of Peter 
which he rejected, and we have reason to believe that they were 
not in the Gospel of the Hebrews, as known to him and Eusebius; 
Lightf. suggests that they were added in the recension of that 
Gospel known to Jerome. Cancelling them, we should have, as 
the original, in the Gospel of the Hebrews , ‘Take me; and 
they straightway handled him and believed.’ As regards Lk., 
Irenaeus (iii. 14 3), when quoting passages from Lk. accepted 
by Alarcion and Valentinus, omits this passage, though Tertullian 
inserts it as part of Alarcion’s Gospel. Possibly Irenaeus con¬ 
sidered that Alarcion was quoting it from some apocrypha! 
source (though Tertullian does not say so, but merely accuses 
Alarcion of perverting the passage). Irenaeus himself nowhere 
quotes this passage, but alludes to the assumption about 
‘ spirits ’ expressed m it, in v. 2 3 ‘For the Spirit (to yap irvevna) 
hath neither hones nor flesh.’ Tertullian ([a] Marcion 4 43, 
[3] De Came Christi 6) quotes the words twice, omitting the 
appeal to handling , and also omitting 'flesh.' Even In (a), 
the context shows that he is not quoting a mutilated text of 
Alarcion’s; but (3) makes it certain that the omission is 
Tertullian's own. He quotes thus, (a) ‘ See my hands and 
feet that it is I myself,’ (3) ‘ See that it is 1 ’; and in both cases 
adds, ‘ for a spirit hath not bones as ye see me having.’ In the 
context of (3), he asserts that a spirit has ‘flesh,’but has not 
‘bones,’ ‘hands,’ and ‘feet.’ Marcion (according to Tertullian) 
interpreted the passage thus : {Marcion 443) ‘A spirit hath not 
bones, as,' i.e. and so, 'ye see me having [no bones ]': and he 
remarks that Alarcion might as well have cancelled the passage 
as interpret it thus. [In (3) Clark has, by error, ‘hath not flesh 
and bones’ instead of ‘hath not bones.’] A fragment of 
Hippolytus from Theodoret (Transl. Clark, p. 95) has: ‘ For 
He, having risen . . . when His disciples were in doubt, called 
Thomas to Him and said, “ Reach hither; handle me, and see : 
for a Spirit hath not bones and flesh, as ye see me have.’’’ 

D (differing from d) has (Lk. 24 39) ^Acu^c-are k<u 
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with his flesh and spirit (or blood), * 1 implying a close 

union such as binds each member of the Church to Christ 

in the one Body or one Bread , may very well be a part of 

the tradition (or of some comment on it) from which 

Ignatius is quoting. If so, the original (though not the 

Ignatian) meaning may be correctly expressed by the 

Armenian paraphrastic version, ' they believed, who 

(or, and they) were participators of the Eucharist (lit. 

communicated), and who (?) feasted before on his body 

and blood. 1 In other words, the disciples not only 

received a vision and an utterance of the Lord, but 

also were made one with the body and spirit (or blood) 

of Christ and were raised above the fear of death by 

participating in the Eucharist and therein handling his 

flesh. These facts, being literalised in later narratives, 

may have given rise to the statements, made in good 

faith, that they had ‘handled 1 Christ's ‘body, 1 or that 

Christ had given them his ‘ body 1 to ‘ handle. 1 

(vii.) The historical estimate of Lk.' s Tradition must 

be lowered, (i) by evidence of his other errors and 

o ft Historical misunderstandings given above, (2) 

estimate ^ the variations in the corresponding 

estimate 01 lk. tradition quoted by Ignatius and 

Tertullian, (3) by the fact that, about A.D. no, 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (of which city Luke [Eus. 
346] is said to have been a native), wishing to attest 
the reality of the bodily resurrection of Christ, quotes 
from an unknown authority a passage that omits all 
mention of ‘eating, 1 and neither here nor elsewhere 
refers to the testimony of Lk. This certainly leads to 
the inference that Lk. had not, in the mind of Igna¬ 
tius, that preponderant authority which a ‘ canonical * 
or even authoritative Gospel might be expected to 


have. 1 

Lk.’s evidence must not be dismissed without a reference to 
Acts 14, <rwa\i£6ixevo<: } which really meant ‘assembling with, 1 
but was probably interpreted by Lk. (as by patristic com¬ 
mentators, e.g. Clement, Epist. to James and. Horn. 1513) 
‘eating with, 1 cp Acts 10 41: ‘Not to all the people, but to witnesses, 
to those foreordained by God, namely ourselves, who (oirim) 
ate and drank with him after the resurrection from the dead. 1 
This, when combined with Acts 14 Lk. 2443 and Lk. 13 26 (‘ we 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence 1 ; not in parallel Mt. 722) 
indicates a consistent interpretation of such a nature as (possibly) 
to convert metaphorical accounts of spiritual intercourse and 
revelation into literal accounts of historical ‘proofs. 1 


(viii.) Jn.'s view (signs). In Jn., ‘proof’ is entirely 
subordinated to ' signs 1 — i. e. , spiritual symbolisms. The 
31 Jn *8 ^ rSt man tf estat i° n °f Jesus is to a woman, 
'aims’ wll ° (20 l6 ) does not recognise him till called 
° ' by name. The Ascension is mentioned as 

impending and as (apparently) preliminary to being 
( 20 17) ‘touched. 1 In the second manifestation, Jesus 
conveys to ‘the disciples’ the Holy Spirit which (739) 
could not be conveyed till after the Ascension —a fact 
indicating that, in the interval between the two, Jesus 
had ascended. In a third (making the second to ‘the 
disciples' ), he offers himself to the ‘handling’ of the 
incredulous Thomas, and pronounces a blessing on 
those who have not seen yet have believed. In a fourth, 
( 21 14 ‘the third' to ‘the disciples' ), he is in Galilee, 
directing the seven fishermen in their task of catching 


TO 'TTVCL Odra ouk e\et kcli <rapxas xadto? «p,e f 3 \eir€Te 
exovra Codex a has ‘ Handle me yourselves 1 (reading auroi' 
for auro? in what precedes). In Ss the passage, which has been 
(142) scraped with a knife, runs thus, * Behold, see my hands 
and my feet, and feel and see that it is I ; for a spirit . . . 
flesh and bones . . . as . . . see me . . . When . . . not. . . 
were. Again he said unto them, ‘ Have ye here anything to 
eat ?’ Codices a b d and Brix. omit 1 me 1 after ‘ handle.’ 

The emphasis laid on ‘ bones 1 may have arisen from an 
allusion to Is. 6(3 14 (©bkaq) : «Your bones shall spring up. 1 
‘ Blood' was omitted, perhaps in accordance with a sense that 
it could not appeal either to sight or to touch. Qustin [Tryph. 
76] indicates something specially non-human about the blood of 
Christ.) 

1 Apologists usually depreciate what they call ‘a mere 
argument from silence 1 ; but it has weight varying with cir¬ 
cumstances. Here it is extremely weighty. The evidence is almost 
as strong as if Ignatius said expressly, ‘I did not know Lk.. 1 
or else, ‘ I knew Lk., but did not believe it to be so authori¬ 
tative as the tradition from which I quoted. 1 
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the one hundred and fifty-three 1 fish in the net of the 
Church, and feeding them with the One Bread and the 
One Fish before they go forth to preach the Gospel to 
the world. Then, without definite demarcation of the 
period of manifestations and voices, the Gospel ends. 


In all this, the difference between Jn. and Lk. is obvious. 
Take, for example, the first manifestation to the disciples. In 
nty firtti+voot J n ’» l ^ e disciples are not (Lk.2437) ‘terrified 
4 Z. ixOmirasi} an< j a ff r jghted 1 ; they have received the message 
between from Mary in which Jesus calls them his 
* signs * and i brethren,’ and when Jesus ‘ stood in the midst 1 
‘rirnnfR* °f them, 2 they ‘rejoice’ as soon as they see 
F * * the hands and the side. 13 They do not (as in 

Lk.) suppose Jesus to be a ‘spirit 1 (or, as D, ‘phantasm’); 
they require no appeal to sight or touch; nor does Jesus eat in 
their presence. The object of tbe first manifestation in Jn. is 
apparently not. to prove the Resurrection but to convey the 
Spirit to. the disciples. There is no explanation of prophecy; 
the Spirit is conveyed at once, not promised as a future gift. 
The appeal to touch comes afterwards. The incredulity of 
Thomas (absent on the first occasion) makes Jesus reproachfully 
suggest on a second occasion that the incredulous disciple may 
touch the wounds in his hands and side; but it is not indicated 
that Thomas does this. The words that follow suggest that it 
was not done: (20 29) 4 Because thou hast seen thou hast 
believed 1 : (it is not said, ‘ Because thou hast touched').* 


The same spiritual (as distinct from Lk.’s logical) 
purpose pervaded Jn.’s sign of the ‘seven 1 —who, if 
•proof 1 and not a ‘sign’ had been intended, should 
have been ’ the Eleven. 15 There is indeed some 
similarity between the words of Jesus in Jn. 21 5 : 
‘ Children, have ye any meat? 1 and those in Lk. (2441): 
‘ Have ye here anything to eat ? 1 But how great a 
difference in reality ! In the latter case the Messiah 
deigns to take food from the disciples in order to meet 
their (Lk. 2438) 'reasonings’; in the former, the 
Saviour gives himself to the ‘children 1 to strengthen 
them for the work of the Gospel. 

(ix.) Contrast between Jn. and the Synoptists. —There 


1 For the symbolism of this, see below, § 47. 

2 This ‘standing in the midst,’ however, is from prophetic 

( nosis: see Ps. 22 22, quoted by Heb. 2n /. and by Justin 
Tryph. 106) : also cp Lk. 24 36. 

3 Not, as Lk., ‘the hands and the feet.' In Jn., as in 
Pseudo-Peter, the feet are apparently regarded as bound, not 
nailed, to the cross. 

4 In Jn., the first manifestation to the disciples seems to 
include a new and spiritual Genesis or Creation of man. The 
old Genesis (2 7) described how God ‘ breathed (cv€<f>v<n)cr€v) 
into the face (of man) the breath of life , and man became a 
living soul' 

The rarity of ifxfyvaav, which occurs in NT nowhere except in 
Jn. 20 22, suffices to make the reference to Gen. 27 certain. 
Philo also frequently quotes Gen. 2 7 (with e^vaav) to contrast 
the ‘ earthy ’ or ' first ’ man with the ‘ spiritual ’ or ‘ second ’ man. 
Not improbably Jn. also has in mind that Ignatian tradition 
which described the apostles as ‘mixed with his flesh and his 
spirit.' (Careful analysis of all the passages where Ignatius 
combines ‘ flesh and spirit ’ and ‘ flesh and blood 1 makes it 
probable that ‘ spirit 1 (not ‘ blood ’) is the correct reading. At 
the same time, if both traditions were prevalent, Jn.’s first 
manifestation to the disciples would express the ‘ being mixed 
with his spirit ,’ and the second (that to Thomas) the ‘being 
mixed with his blood'). 

In any case, Jn. takes this historically sacred word, tradition¬ 
ally associated with the creation of man, and represents it as 
dramatised in an act, in which the Logos remakes man in the 
Divine image , ‘breathing into 1 him that Spirit of himself 
which (as Paul says, 1 Cor. 15 45) was not only ‘ living (^wv) 1 but 
also ‘life-giving Gwottchow'), 1 so as to enable the disciples to 
transmit life to others. 

5 It is interesting to note here (in the light of Mk. 116*20) the 
difference between Lk.’s and Jn.’s Draught of Fish, which 
Lk. connects with the calling of Peter to be a. Fisher of 
Men, but Jn. with an imparting of the One Fish and the 
One Bread to the ‘ seven 1 disciples—apparently as a preparation 
for their apostolic work. It will be found that Lk. differs from 
Mk. and Mt. in seven points (1) the boats are ‘ standing 1 by 
the lake; (2) there are two boats (the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches), not one; (3) all (Peter included) have given up 
fishing in despair ; (4) Jesus enters one of the vessels; (5) the 
nets are ‘rent asunder 1 ; (6) Peter fears and bids Jesus depart; 
(7) Jesus does not expressly bid any of the fishers ‘follow’ him. 
Jn. differs from Lk. in alt these details: (1) It is Jesus (not the 
boats) who is standing by the sea ; (2) there is but one vessel; 
(3) Peter has not given up fishing ; (4) Jesus does not enter the 
vessel; (5) in spite of the multitude of the fishes (2111) ‘ the net 
was not rent 1 ; (6) Peter leapt into the sea and hastened toward 
Jesus; (7) Peter is bidden, after the Sacramental Feast, not 
only to feed Christ’s sheep, but also to ‘follow 1 him. 
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is a curious contrast between the personal and as it 

T . were private nature of Christ’s last 
33. Last r ■ t 11 it 

* j ,. p i utterances m Jn. and the public or 

wor s . aui. ecclesiastical utterances recorded by 
Lk., Mk. -App., and the last verses of Mt. 

In Jn., ' Hither, break your fast/ * Lovest thou me?’ 

* Feed my sheep,' ' If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?' In the Synoptists, either (Mk.- 
App.) the injunction to preach the Gospel, the prediction 
of condemnation for those who will not believe and be 
baptized, and the promise of signs such as the * casting 
out of devils,’ ‘ tongues/ ’ lifting up serpents/ 1 drinking 
poison, etc., and healing the sick ; or else (Mt.) ' bap¬ 
tizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to keep all things as 
many as I commanded you/ and a farewell in Galilee, 
with an assertion that Jesus possesses all power, and 
a promise that he will be always present with the 
disciples; or, lastly (Lk.), an ‘opening’ of the dis¬ 
ciples’ minds to understand the Scriptures, and a long 
statement that the Scriptures ’ must needs have been 
thus fulfilled,’ and that there must be the preaching of 
repentance in his name ' with a view to the remission 
of sins to all the nations—beginning from Jerusalem,’ 2 
and then a promise, and a warning that they must 
remain in the city till the promise is fulfilled:—concern¬ 
ing all which utterances we are warned by our knowledge 
of the various accounts of Christ’s revelations to Paul 
that we must accept none of them as necessarily repre¬ 
senting the actual words of Christ himself, though (in 
various degrees, and subject to various qualifications) 
they may be regarded as revelations to the Early Church, 
conveyed, during the period of manifestations, to this 
or that disciple, in the same way in which the vision 
and the voice were conveyed to Paul at his conver¬ 
sion. 3 

1 An interesting instance of the combination of (i) the 
historical, (2) the exaggerated, (3) the metaphorical. (1) The 
healing of diseases by the Christians was a historical fact ; (2) 
the gift of ‘ tongues ’—as we infer from Paul's Epistles—was a 
phenomenon remarkable, but not supernatural; (3) the 1 taking 
up,’ or, more probably, ‘destroying (apovtriv) of serpents’ was 
probably a literalising of the promise in Lk. 10 19 that the 
disciples should ‘ trample upon serpents and scorpions and all 
the power of the enemy/ 

2 The text is doubtful. 

3 The Testimony 0/ Paul, in any full discussion of the Re¬ 

surrection, would come first and claim a detailed consideration. 
Here we can only observe on 1 Cor. 15 3-8 that (i), among the 
earliest traditions communicated to converts, was a. doctrine 
(probably oral, -napeSoiKa) on the Resurrection of Christ; (2) in 
this tradition, ‘ accordance with the Scriptures ’ played a prominent 
part; (3) the manifestations of Christ were described, by the 
word ‘appeared (axf>0rj),' a.word regularly denoting visions [the 
only instatue in which it is used in NT of the appearance of a 
material body is Acts 7 26]; (4) Paul places first an appearance 
to Cephas, and last but one an appearance to lames, neither 
of which is recorded in our canonical Gospels ; (5) he excludes 
all appearances to women; (6) he places the appearance of 
Christ to himself on the same footing as those witnessed by the 
apostles; (7) he speaks of the risen body as ‘ a spiritual body ’ 
(on which, note that Clem. Alex. (970-972) says that every spirit 
has a ‘ body,’ and that demons are called ‘ bodiless ’ only in 
comparison with the spirits that are destined to be saved), and 
as being (8) the same, in kind, for Christ, as for the faithful 
after death— i.e., as we should infer, not a tangible body . (9) 

The latest of Paul’s speeches on his vision repeats, as from 
Jesus, a long discourse (Acts 2614-18). It then continues (ib. 19) 
‘Whereupon ... I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.' But Paul’s earlier speech (22) assigns to Jesus merely 
a portion 0/ this discourse, while another portion (mentioning 
‘ a witness ’ and 1 sins ’) occurs (22 is f) in the report of a speech 
0/Ananias to Saul, and another (mentioning ‘the Gentiles’) 
is uttered by Jesus indeed, but on a much later occasion (22 18-21) 
when the apostle was in a ‘ trance' On the other hand, in 
the earliest account of the vision, the mention of Saul’s mission 
to ‘the Gentiles’ is made by Jesus (9 15) not to Saul, but to 
Ananias; and Jesus is represented as saying to Saul no more 
than occurs in 22. 

These facts lead to the following general conclusions(a) 
IVords recorded as having been uttered by Jesus may really 
have been heard in the course 0/a ‘ vision.' (b) IVords recorded 
as uttered in a 1 vision' may have been heard in the course 0/a 
‘ trance' (c) The alleged occasion of utterance may really be 
a confusion of two or even more occasions. (d) Some of the 

words may have proceeded not directly from Jesus, but indirectly, 
through an inspired speaker. 


VI. Single Traditions. 


(a) The First Gospel.— (i.) Doctrinal and other char¬ 
acteristics. —That Mt. was primarily intended for Jewish 
34 single readers is suggested by the stress laid 

tradition • Mt on P ro P hcc >' < the tracing of genealogy 
tradition. mt. back t0 Abraham (noti M in Lk _ to 

Adam ; cp Genealogies ii.); the Sermon on the 
Mount corresponding to the Law given on Mount 
Sinai; the contrast between what had been said ‘ of old 
time ’ and what the new Lawgiver prescribed ; the word 
'lawlessness’ (altered in Lk. 1327 to ’iniquity’), used 
by Mt. alone, and the strong condemnation of him 
who (Mt. 519) breaks, or teaches others to break, ‘ one 
of the least of the commandments.’ 1 


Mt.’s parables point less to the inclusion of the Gentiles than 
to the exclusion of unworthy Jews. He alone has the saying 
(2214): ‘ Many are called but few chosen.’ He seems to move 
amid a race of backsliders, among dogs and swine unworthy of 
the pearls of truth, among the tares sown by the enemy, among 
fishermen who must cast back again many of the fish caught in 
the net of the Gospel. ‘The broad way’ is mentioned by him 
alone, and the multitude of those that go thereby^ and the guest 
without the wedding garment, and the foolish virgins, ana the 
goats, and those who even ‘cast out devils’ in the name of the 
Lord and yet are rejected by him because they ‘ work lawless¬ 
ness.’ He alone introduces into the Lord’s Prayer the words 
‘ Deliver us from the evil (one).’ Elsewhere he alone gives as a 
reason for not being distracted, ‘ sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.’ The wavering or retrogression of many Jewish 
converts when the breach between Jews and Gentiles widened, 
about the time of the siege of Jerusalem, may well explain the 
emphasis laid by Mt. on backsliding ;, and the condemnation 
of ‘ lawlessness ’ might refer to Hellenising Jews who considered 
that the new law set them free from all restraint, and who, in 
casting aside every vestige of nationality, wished to cast aside 
morality as well. Yet Mt. prefers (12 33) even open and con¬ 
sistent wickedness to the sin of the * hypocrites ’ whom his Gospel 
continually denounced (the word occurs in Mt. 13 times, in Mk. 
1, in Lk. 3, in Jn. o); and he dwells more than the rest on the 
blessings of the meek, the merciful, and the little ones whose 
angels behold the face of the Father. 

Besides the fulfilments of prophecy or type mentioned 
in his Introduction, Mt. sees several others not men¬ 
tioned in the Triple Tradition. 

Some of these, e.g. that relating to the (212-5) ‘ ass and the 
colt,’ (27 9) * the potter’s field,' (12 40) the ‘ three days and three 
nights in the belly of the whale’ as representing the time.of 
Christ’s remaining in the tomb, and the (23 35) apparently in¬ 
accurate reference to Zachariah the son of Baracniah, contain 
such obvious difficulties that they may be regarded as evidences 
of early, not of late composition, 2 ana the same applies to (2 23) 
‘ He shall be called a Nazarene,’ which is found in no existing 
book of prophecy. See Nazareth. 

Apart from his account of the Resurrection, few new miracles 
are introduced by Mt. Two of these consist of acts of healing. 
Two are connected with Peter, (1) Mt. 14 28-33, the walking on 
the water, (2) Mt. 17 24, the c °i n * n the fish’s mouth. As to 
these, the omission of the former by Mk. and Jn., who record 
what precedes and follows, points to the conclusion that it is a 
poetic symbolism of Peter’s lapse and restoration. A metaphorical 
explanation probably applies also to the latter. 3 


1 Cp also Proceedings of the Society of Historical Theology 
(97)> 46/L as to the sez’en beatitudes on character (omitted 
or altered by Lk.), the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
(where Lk. probably retains the original and shorter form), the 
seven parables in M1.13, the genealogy compressed into a triad 
of fourteen, and other numerical groupings that show Jewish 
influence. 

2 An authoritative and widely circulated Gospel stands in this 
respect on quite a different footing from an apocryphal and non- 
authoritative book. The former would be attacked by con¬ 
troversialists, and any difficulties contained in it would be 
exposed. Christians could not cancel the difficult passages 
without giving up the authority of the book. Consequently 
the difficult passages would remain in that Gospel, but would be 
quietly dropped by subsequent evangelists. Hence, as between 
our canonical Gospels, the presence of difficulties is a mark of 
early date. But this criterion does not apply to comparatively 
obscure works not so liable to attack. 

3 See an extraordinary comment in Ephraem (p. 161) ‘So 
when Simon . . . took his net and went to cast it into the sea, 
they also went with him' (cp Jn. 213, *1 go a-fishing. They 
say unto him, \Ye also come with thee ’). Also cp Philo (1 499) 
on ‘the holy didrachm,’ and Clem.Alex. (947), where he says 
that ‘the fish’hints at (amrrei) God-given food, and that the 
stater might admit 1 other solutions not unknown (ovx ayvoov- 
fxiv a*) ’—which implies a tradition of symbolism on this incident. 
For other traces of Philonian symbolism in the Synoptic Gospels, 
cp Mt. 1333 and Lk. 1321 on the ‘leaven’ which a woman ‘hid 
(eve<pv\pev, eupvif/ev) in three measures (crara) of meal,’ with 
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(ii.) Evidence as to date . —When Mt. recorded the pre¬ 
diction that the apostles (IO23) would not ‘accomplish 

__ .I j . the cities of Israel’ until the Son of man 
35 . Its date. , . , , , , 

had ' come, must he not have assumed 

that, in some sense, he had ‘ come ' already f If so, this 
will explain the difficult expression in 2664, ‘ye shall 
henceforth , or immediately (air' Apr c), see the Son of man, 
etc.’ 1 It would seem that, as Jn. saw at least a primary 
fulfilment of Zech. 12 10 (‘They shall look on him whom 
they pierced’) in the moment when the spectators of 
the Cross gazed on the pierced side of Jesus, so Mt. 
regarded the ‘ coming of Christ with power ’ as com¬ 
mencing from the time of the sacrifice on the Cross, 
or of the Resurrection. But, whatever be the inter¬ 
pretation, the difficulty of this and some other passages 
leads to the belief that Mt. has in some cases preserved 
the earliest tradition. Other passages point to a very 
much later date— e.g. , the name of the 'Field of Blood * 
borne (27 8) ' to this day,’ the charge of stealing Christ’s 
body repeated (2815) ‘to this day,' and the mention of 
‘the Jews’ in the same passage as an alien race; also 
the recognition of (7is) ' the false prophets ’as a definite 
class to be avoided, and of (18 17) ‘the church’ as the 
arbiter in quarrels. Perhaps, too, when viewed in the light 
of the Didachi , the precepts (5 24) to be reconciled with 
a brother before ‘ bringing one’s gift to the altar, ’ and 
(76) to avoid casting pearls before swine, indicate a time 
when the Eucharist had so long been celebrated in the 
Church as materially to influence the general traditions 
of the doctrine of Christ. 

(iii.) Jn. in relation to Mt.' s Single Tradition. —Jn. 
often agrees with, but intensifies, the doctrine of Mt. 

Mt.’s depreciation of (621-48) the teachers of old time is more 
strongly expressed in Jn.’s (108) ‘thieves and robbers’; Mt.’s 
(1130) ‘easy yoke’ is less strong than jn. 

36 . Its 831 f, which implies that Christ’s service 
relation to Jn. shall deliver from every yoke ; Mt. 125-7 
* the priests profane the Sabbath ’ is not so 
clear as Jn. 722 ‘on the Sabbath ye circumcise a man’; and 
Mt.'s (12342333) ‘offspring of vipers’ and ‘serpents’ (Satan 
being ‘the serpent ’) is less forcible than (Jn. 844) ‘ye are of 
your father the devil.' Mt., alone of the Synoptists, describes 
the Pharisees as (15 14) ‘ blind,’ and mentions (1513) the ‘ rooting 
up * of Pharisaism, and (1627) the rewarding of men according 
to their works ; and similar thoughts will be found in Jn. 939-41 
154-6 529. In a very few cases does Jn. appear to be tacitly 
correcting Mt.’s Single Tradition. Perhaps Mt.’s doctrine of 
* little children ’ and the stress laid by him on ‘ meekness ’ 
appeared to Jn. liable to be perverted into a confession that 
Christianity was a religion of weakness and puerility.- At all 
events, though he alone of the Evangelists supports Mt. 215 in 
quoting Zech. 9^ ‘Behold thy king cometh,’ he omits ‘meek 
(Trpavs)’ 3 on which the Rabbis (Schottg. 2139 171, etc.) laid 
emphasis; and, whereas Mt. immediately afterwards (211 $f.) 
describes the testimony to Jesus as that of ‘ babes and children,’ 
Jn. (I242 f.) states that ‘even of the rulers many believed on 
him.’ In a few other passages (Mt. 2622 25, Jn. 13 24yC ; Mt. 26 
52 Jn. 18n), though partly correcting Mt., Jn. appears to be 
rather supporting him against omissions or statements of Mk. 
and Lk. 

{b) The Third Gospel.—( i.) Literary form. —(a) 
The Dedication of Lk.—The dedication (I1-4) shows 

37 Single ^at WC ^ ave P asse d into a new literary 
• Tif P rov ince. The Muratorian fragment 
°n * calls attention to the fact that the 
author writes 'in his own name,' a novelty among evan¬ 
gelists. He also dedicates his work to some one who, 
if not an imaginary ' God-beloved,’ 4 would appear to be 

Philo (1173) on ‘ the three measures (jxcrpa ) of the soul ’ that 
are to be ‘ kneaded’ like cakes (eyxpu^iat) wherein the sacred 
doctrine ‘ must be hidden (K€Kpv<f>0ai).’ After the destruction of 
the lemple, Vespasian compelled Jews in all parts of the Empire 
to pay the didrachm to the Roman Treasury. Among Christian 
Jews there may have arisen the question whether they, being 
no longer ‘Jews,’ were liable to pay it. 

\ Mk. 14 62 omits ‘immediately,’ Lk. 226 q substitutes ‘shall 
be’ for ‘ye shallsee.’ Cp also Mt. 1628 ‘ till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom,’ Mk. 9 1 ‘ the kingdom of God 
having come,' Lk. 927 ‘ the kingdom of God.’ 

2 Cp r Cor. H20 ‘be not children (xraiSca) in mind: how- 
beit in malice be ye babes, but in mind be men ’ (see also 1 Cor. 

3 1 13 1). 

3 There may have been, however, controversial reasons for 
omitting that epithet. 

4 Cp Lightf. BE 197, ‘Theophilus, if a real person and 
not a nom de guerre.' Theophilus, in itself, is not an unlikely 
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a patron, a man of rank. The apostles—the (I2) ‘ eye¬ 
witnesses and ministers of the word ’—appear to have 
' delivered' their testimony by oral tradition (it apiboooiv) 
and to have passed away. To supply their places ( 1 1) 
‘ many ’ had ‘ attempted to draw up a formal narrative 
(avaTa^aaOai di-qyqaiv) ’ concerning the matters fully 
established in the Church. These writers had clearly 
not been eye-witnesses, nor were they, in Lk.’s judgment, 
so successful as to make unnecessary any further 
attempts. Apparently they had failed in the three 
points in which he hopes to excel: they had not (1) 
‘traced everything up to its source (TraptjKoXovdTjKdTi 
AvojOev 7 ra<nv),’ and this (2) 'accurately (axptjStus),’ and 
(3) they had not written ‘ in order (Kade^rjs).' 

All this affords an interesting parallel to the description of the 
collection of the Mishna by R. Judah ( Hor . Hebr. 1161). 
‘ When he saw the captivity was (sic) prolonged, and the scholars 
to become faint-hearted, and the strength of wisdom and the cabala 
to fail, and the oral law to be much diminished—he gathered and 
scraped up together all the decrees, statutes, and sayings of the 
wise men.’ For ‘the captivity was prolonged,’substitute ‘the 
Lord delayed his coming,’ for ‘sayings of wise men ’ substitute 
‘traditions (jrapaSoceis)’ and ‘narratives (fiujyj/cretsV some of 
which were probably based on the Psalms of Israel and the 
hymns of the first generation of Christians—and we have the 
same phenomena introducing themselves. Catechumens were 
disturbed by the diversity of traditions ; catechists and evangel¬ 
ists themselves found it hard to distinguish the genuine from 
the spurious; it was time to ‘gather and scrape up together’ 
the traditions—especially those upon the Resurrection and the 
Incarnation, and to do this with such exactness (atpi/Sats) that 
the catechist might ‘know the certainty (do-</>dAeiav)' about the 
points of Christian faith. 

(/?) Linguistic characteristics.—As a corrector, in 
the Triple Tradition, Lk. has been shown above to be 

38 Its stvle a ^ n &y ist ^ c P ur * st > and his insertions 
* * often indicate a love of sonorous and 
compound words ( 18 22 17 33). But in his Introduction, 
when describing the days before the Nativity (as also 
when describing the first days of the church in Acts), 
the narrative takes an archaic and Hebraic turn. 

The vocabulary of Lk. is largely borrowed from the LXX,andin 
particular from the Apocrypha— e.g., ewCfiXexfjov, dirocr-naaBevTiov, 
e7ri/3aAAei (in the sense of ‘ belonging ’), eTruriTtcr/Lto?, the use of 
vi/acrros for God, artypu/j, avTifidWeiv, ei/Oeros, rrepi(nra.<T9cu, 
Kaipos emo-KOTrfjs, So\V and AutnreAet. Cp Lk.’s story of the 
rich fool (1219) with Ecclus.ll 18; Lk. 187 (‘Though he bear 
long with them [fjuucpoBvfiei] . . .’) with Ecclus. 22 22 ; Lk. I42 
(‘Blessed art thou among women’) with Judith 13 18. Often 
there is an allusive use of LXX words. Cp Lk. 2851 (about 
Joseph of Arimathaea who had not ‘ consented to' the decision 
of the Pharisees) with Ex. 23 1, ‘Thou shalt not consent with 
(crvyKaTatbjcrT}) the unjust’; Lk. 23^9 with Ps. 888 ‘Thou hast 
put mine acquaintances {yvuxrrovl) far from me' ; and Lk. 2020 
eyKaBerow; with Job 1912, 31 9 ; also Lk. 1 7 wpo^e^KOTe^ ey t cu? 
i]fx.epa IS with Gen. 18 II npofiefiriKOTes ypepiav. It is difficult to 
decide whether those portions of Lk. which approach the LXX in 


name for a Jew. And the omission of xpario-re in Acts 
11 might be explained on the ground that Lk. thinks it in 
bad taste to be-noble a young catechumen too much (just as 
Dion. Halic. Orat. Antiq. [Reiske, 5 445] begins and ends 
[61128] a treatise with Kpanare ’Appaie, but intersperses 
[719] r&» (fnATOLTui and [722] /JeArurre). To use the term obtru¬ 
sively is characteristic of ‘ the obsequious man ’ in Theophr. 
Charact. 5, a vhpa xparur tov ein-aivGeHb * after a large display of 
respect ’). 

KpaTurre certainly cannot refer to moral qualities alone. 
This is proved (1) by Lk.’s use of the vocative in Acts 243 2625 
(and cp 23 26); (2) by 2 Mac. 412, Jos. Ant. iv. 28 (in the 
latter, vocatively), where it is applied to ‘young men of distinc¬ 
tion or nobility,’and cp Lucian 2272 Kpyjrwv 01 xparurroi, . . . 
ov\i 01 iSiatrai p.ovov, aAAa kcu oi jSaoaAtxajrepot xal rroarreveiv 
a^iouvres). (3) Dion. Halic. seems (as quoted above) to dis¬ 
tinguish between KpaTtare and jSeArio-re. (4) It seems^highly 
probable that the author of the first part of the Epistle to 
Diognetus has Lk. in view when writing (§ 1) en-eiSij opui, 
xparurre Aioyvijre, where ‘ Diognetus ’ represents not a Christian, 
but an inquirer, and is probably a fictitious name. If so, this 
tends to show that he regarded Lk.’s ‘ Theophilus ’ as represent¬ 
ing a typical catechumen, just as his own ‘ Diognetus ’ repre¬ 
sented a typical inquirer. On the whole, the impression left by 
the use of the name is that it is typical of one who might be 
addressed in a twofold sense as {Ham let, i. 538) ‘ thou noble youth.’ 
Philo undertakes a treatise on the Creation (11) ‘ for the sake of 
the God-beloved (rot) ©eo^tAovs).’ And does not Lk.’s (Acts 1 1) 
tov fiev irpoiTOV A oyov eTrotJjtrdpiTjv irepl wdvrwv, ©eo^iAe, sound 
like an echo of Philo 2444 6 pevirporepo? Adyo? ^v^p.iv, d*©eofioTe, 
Trepi tov . . . ? Tatian speaks of (12) ‘interpretations (of 
Scripture) which being published in writing make those who 
give heed to them greatly beloved of God (0eo<£iAet?).’ 
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rhythm and vocabulary are translations from Hebrew documents, 
or imitations, conscious or unconscious, of the books of the LXX. 
Hut the use of 6 Kuptos, 1 ‘ the Lord'—in ( 7 13) the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, (10 1) the appointment of the Seventy, (11 
39) the rebuke of the Pharisees, (I242) the preface to the 
parable of the faithful and just steward, ( 13 15) the healing of 
the daughter of Abraham bound by Satan, (17 $f.) the parable 
of the sycamore tree, ( 186 ) the parable of the unjust judge, (19 
8) the story of Zacchaeus, (226 i) Christ’s looking on Peter, and 
the verse (243) where it is said that ‘they found not the body of 
the Lord Jesus’—confirms the theory (which is also supported 
by internal evidence) that these passages in Lk. are translations. 
Another test-word is * Upovo-a\rjfi . Lk. uses'*Iepov<7aAjj/x about 
twenty-six times, ’IepocroAv/xa only three times (222 1928 237 ). 
The latter form is sometimes used geographically by writers 
who use the former rhetorically or historically; but it is remark¬ 
able that in 2 22 and 41 the two forms should be used, apparently 
in the same sense, avriyayov avr'ou els ’IepocroAu/xa and eiro- 
pevovTO ... els 'IepouaaAijp.. 2 Cp JERUSALEM, § 1. 

(i i.) Doctrinal Characteristics. —The key-note of Lk.’s 
doctrine is touched in the song of Zacharias over the 

Tf • -f Baptist, and struck more elearly in the 
its spirit. song of simeon over the child j esus . 

proclaiming, in the first case, redemption for (I77) 
'God’s people,’ in the second, for (231 f) * all the 
peoples , a light for revelation of the Gentiles. ’ 

The implied (416-30) rejection of the Jews in favour of the 
Gentiles at the outset of Christ’s public life in Nazareth is a 
chronological error ; but it indicates the tendency of the Gospel. 
When (Mt. 632) ‘the Gentiles’ are condemned as seeking 
pleasures, Lk. is careful to add (12 30) * the Gentiles of the world,' 
i.e., those who are spiritually Gentiles; and Lk.’s ‘seventy’ 
missionaries are emblematic of the Gospel to ‘ the nations.’ Mk. 
makes no mention of the Samaritans; Mt. has merely (IO5) 

‘ Go not into any city of the Samaritans’; but in Lk. the sons 
of Zebedee are rebuked for desiring to call down fire on a 
Samaritan village ’, a just Samaritan shames both priest and 
Levite ; and a grateful Samaritan puts nine Jewish lepers to the 
blush. As for the law, it is valid as long as Jesus is a child or 
(251) ‘subject to’ his parents; but as soon as he has been 
baptized, it is regarded as ( 4 18 1616) superseded because 
fulfilled. 

Lk. ’s Gospel is abundant in contrasts. It couples 
‘blessings’ with (Lk. 624-26) ‘woes.’ It proclaims a 
conflict pending—between God and Satan, forgiveness 
and sin, self-renunciation and worldliness—which is to 
culminate in the triumph of mercy imparting to the 
Gentiles (2447) a message of ‘ repentance and remission 
of sins.’ 

When Satan departs from Jesus, it is only (413) * for a time'; 
Satan binds a daughter of Abraham, is beheld by Jesus ‘fallen 
from heaven,' enters into Judas, and demands the Twelve that 
he may ‘sift’ them. There is a sharp demarcation between 
rich and poor. It is ‘the poor,’ not (as Mt. 63) ‘the poor in 
spirit ,’ that are ‘blessed.’ In Lk., Christ pronounces a woe 
upon them that are rich, rebukes the ‘cumbered’ Martha, 
exhorts the rich to entertain the poor, and dooms the rich fool 
to a sudden death, while Dives is consigned to unalterable 
torment. But, above all, Lk. contrasts ‘repentance’ with 

g ride. If Lazarus is contrasted with Dives, the grateful 

amaritan with the ungrateful Jewish lepers, the merciful 
Samaritan with the heartless priest and Levite, and the trivial 
anxieties of Martha with the simple devotion of Mary, much 
more does the publican find his foil in the Pharisee who prays 
by his side ; the woman ‘ which was a sinner ’ and ‘ loved much,’ 
in Simon the churlish host who loved little; the prodigal 
younger son in the envious elder son ; and the penitent thief on 
the right in the impenitent thief on the left.. All these stories, 
as well as that of Zacchaeus, and the lost piece of silver, must 
have appealed with great force to many who applied to them¬ 
selves the words of Ephes. 2i: ‘And you did he quicken when 
ye were dead through your trespasses and sins ’; they magnify 
the power of forgiveness—contrasting the instantaneous and 
complete victories of faith (for the most part ‘ without works ’) 
with the inferior results of a long life of ordinary and prudent 
respectability. 

(iii.) A manual for daily conduct. —The insertion of 

1 The Gospel of the Hebrew always uses the form 6 Kupios, 
never 6 ’Itjctovs. 

2 Another test-phrase is cbi-cv 6c, frequent in Genesis and the 
early part of Exodus, but rare or non-existent in later books. 
It does not occur in Mk. or Mt. In Jn. it occurs only (a) in 
the interpolated 811, the woman taken in adultery; < [b ) in 126 
[where D transposes 5 c, and Ss omits cittci/ 6c (‘Now Judas 
did not care’), the original probably being simply, ‘Not 
that Judas cared’]; (c) in 21 23 ovk chrev 6c, where 5 c is sup¬ 
ported by NBC and is perhaps genuine, meaning ‘ however.’ 

In Lk. (as also in Acts) it is frequent, mostly in his Single 
Tradition, but sometimes in the Double or Triple when he 
introduces words or arrangements of his own. In view of 
these facts, Mt. 1247, bracketed by Tischendorf and placed by 
\VH in marg., should be rejected as an interpolation. 


'day by day,’ both in the Lord's Prayer and in the 

40 Its aim to ‘ ta ^ e U P l ^ e cross «* indicates 

a purpose in the writer to produce a 
practical Gospel. Lk, seems to see, as the main obstacles 
to the Faith, not ‘hypocrisies’ nor Jewish backsliding, 
but the temptations of wealth and social position acting 
upon half-hearted converts; and his sayings about 
’ building the tower,’ ‘ putting the hand to the plough,’ 
'renouncing all one’s possessions,’ and ’hating’ father 
and mother, are pathetic indications of what must have 
been going on in the divided household of many a 
young ‘ Theophilus.’ The important part played 

by ‘ devout women ’ in Acts prepares the reader for 
finding prominence assigned to them here. Lk. alone 
gives us the songs of Mary and of Elisabeth, and the 
testimony of Anna. The mother of the Lord (not 
Joseph) ponders in her heart the words of her Son, and 
her sufferings are made (235) the subject of prophecy; 
Lk. alone mentions the domestic anxieties of Martha 
and the devoted faith of her sister, the cure of the 
afflicted 'daughter of Abraham,’ the woman who 
invoked a blessing upon the womb that bare Jesus, the 
story of her who 'loved much,’ and the parable of the 
woman rejoicing over the lost piece of silver. Lot’s 
wife is mentioned by him alone ; nor do we find in any 
other Gospel the utterance of Jesus to the ‘ daughters of 
Jerusalem.’ Mk. and Mt. concur with Lk. in pro¬ 
nouncing a blessing on the man who gives up father or 
mother or lands or houses for Christ’s sake ; but Lk. 
alone adds ‘ wife. ’ 

Strangely incongruous with these sayings and with the great 
body of Synoptic doctrine, are the parables of the unjust steward, 
the unjust judge, and the friend persuaded by importunity. 
The moral of them appears to be ‘Copy the world, only in an 
unworldly fashion.’ Yet the thought, the style, and the language, 
make it difficult to believe that Jesus uttered these parables in 
their present shape; and the last two (as they stand) seem at 
variance with his command to remember that the Father 
knoweth what things we need hefore we ask for them. Every¬ 
thing points to the conclusion that we have here, and probably 
elsewhere in Lk., discourses, based indeed on Christ’s doctrine 
but not containing his words or modelled after his methods and 
style. Else, why, in the parable of the Shepherd, do we find the 
dramatic element in Lk. 156 whilst it is absent in Mt. 1813? and 
why do Lk.'s parables alone introduce the soliloquy — e.g., in the 
case of the rich fool, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, the 
unjust judge? 

(iv.) Evidence as to date. —Lk., more clearly than 
Mk.-Mt., describes the fall of Jerusalem as the result 
, of a siege and capture. He also more 

. S a e. de fi n j te iy sets a term f or a n troubles. 
Lk. alone has the exhortation to ( 21 28) ‘look up.’ 
Omitting the remarkable saying of Mk. and Mt. that 
the Son himself knoweth not ‘the hour,’ he declares 
that the trampling down of Jerusalem will be only till 
* the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled. ’ Then will come 
a time of ‘ distress * —not, however, now for Israel, but 
for the Gentiles—and amidst convulsions of nature the 
Son of man will come. In the hope of this coming, 
the disciples are to lift up their heads, remembering 
that, although some of them will be 'slain,' not a hair 
of their heads will be injured. The comparatively 
cheerful discourse on the Coming, combined with the 
joyful and triumphant tone of the Introduction, accords 
with the general tenor of Lk. when compared with Mt., 
and indicates as the author a Christian Gentile to whom 
(as to Barnabas) the fall of Jerusalem was an accepted 
and not unwelcome fact. Writing with recollection, 
but not under the present pressure, of persecution, 
when the Church was making rapid progress in the 
conversion, not only of the slaves, the poor, and the 
‘devout women,’ but also of the higher and more 
educated classes in the Roman Empire, the Evangelist 
seems to be looking forward to the moment when * the 
times of the Gentiles’ would be 'fulfilled,’ and the Son 
of man would suddenly ' come. ’ Such a date might be 
reasonably fixed at the close of Vespasian’s or the 
beginning of Nerva’s reign. 1 See Eschatology, § 84 f. 

1 Acts 28 30(‘ And he (Paul) abode two whole years [in Rome]’) 
suggests, at first sight, that Acts—and, a fortiori. (Acts 1 1) 
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(v.) Supernatural Narratives peculiar to Lk. , apart 
from the Introduction and the Conclusion, are : (i) the 
miraculous draught of fishes ; (2) the raising 
. ’ , s of the widow’s son at Nain ; {3) the healing 
mi c s. t ^ e woman bound by Satan ; (4) the 
cure of the dropsical man ; (5) the appearance of the 
angel strengthening Jesus, and (6) the healing of the 
severed ear. * 1 


As regards (6), its omission by all the other Evangelists is, in 
itself, almost fatal to its authenticity, and it is probably to be 
explained as the result of a literary misunderstanding. There 
was probably some tradition — ambiguous, or obscure, and 
omitted by Mk.—that Jesus said ( a ) ‘ let it (J.e. the sword) be re¬ 
stored tO' its place/ This was misunderstood by Lk. as meaning 
( b ) ‘ let it (J.e. the ear ) be restored.' He therefore substituted 
(b) for (a), and amplified his narrative in such words as to leave 
no ambiguity. 2 


(vi.) Lk.'s position historically. —We are led to the 

conclusion that, although Lk. attempted to write 

40 TfqrplnfivA ‘accurately’ and 'in order,’ yet he 

trustworthiness could not alwa y s succeed * When 
irusLWortnmess. deciding between an earlier and a later 

date, between this and that place or occasion, between 

metaphor and literalism, between what Jesus himself 

said and what he said through his disciples, he had to 

be guided by evidence which sometimes led him right, 

but not always. 

In regarding the story of the fig-tree as a metaphor, and the 
promise about treading on scorpions as a spiritual promise, and 
in placing the home of the infant Jesus at Nazareth, not at 
Bethlehem, he was probably right. The Feeding of the Four 
Thousand he may have rightly rejected as a duplicate of the 
tradition about the Five Thousand. But he himself seems to 
give in his Mission of the Seventy a duplicate of the Mission of 
the Twelve . 3 His two-fold description of Jesus as mourning 
oyer Jerusalem, once (1334) in Galilee, and once (1941) near the 
city itself, seems an error of an inferential character (like his 
inference from the expressions ‘ cup ’ and ‘ platter/ that a certain 
discourse of Jesus was uttered at the. table of a Pharisee ). 4 * 
Again, M.k. and Mt. show traces of duplicate traditions concern¬ 
ing the insults offered to Jesus in the Passion; and these 
(combined with the Psalmist’s predictions about (Acts 4 26) 'The 
kings of the earth ’) may have led Lk. to adopt a tradition—not 
mentioned by the other Evangelists—that Herod joined with 
Pilate to persecute Christ. In the journey to Emmaus and the 
Manifestation to the Eleven, it has been shown (§ 28 f.) that he 
seems to take metaphor for literal statement. Some textual 
ambiguity may have induced him to believe that the Nazarenes, 
instead of (as Mk. and Mt.) ' being caused to stumble in Jesus/ 
tried to ‘cause Jesus to falls (down a precipice)/ and that the 
words uttered to the woman at the anointing 6 were not ‘Let 
her alone,’ but ‘ Her sins are forgiven her/ 


Lk. ’s absolute omission of some genuine and valuable 
traditions—especially in connection with Christ's ap¬ 
pearing to women after the Resurrection and with 
Christ’s promise to go to ‘ Galilee ’—though it may be 
in part extenuated on the ground of the need of selection, 
and in part almost justified on the ground of the obscurity 
of the original, nevertheless seriously diminishes the 


‘ the former treatise/ i.e., Lk.—was completed during the apostle's 
life. But although Acts may incorporate documents written while 
Paul was living and left unaltered by the compiler, the compila¬ 
tion may have been made many years after the apostle’s death. 

1 Of these (3) and (4) demand no special mention ; (i) must he 
classed (§ 32 and § 47) with Jn.’s draught of 153 fishes, which is 
symbolical; (2) will be discussed with the Raising of Lazarus 
(see below, § 58). As to (5) (described by WH as not a part 
of Lk.’s gospel, but as one of ‘ the most precious among the 
remains of’ an ‘evangelical tradition/ ‘locally current beside 
the Canonical Gospels,’ and as being ‘ rescued from oblivion by 
the scribes of the second century ’) see § 62 (4). 

2 The same word a7roxa0i<rmmt means ‘ restore ’ a sword in 
Jer. 29 (Heb. 47 ) 6 , and a limb in Lk. 610. The solution is 
unconsciously suggested by Ephrem (236-7): ‘Justitiam (J.e. 
gladium) tn locum suutn reduxit . . . Aurem in locum suum 
restituit.' 

. 3 CP Lk/s accounts of the two Missions (a) 93-5 ( b ) 10 t - i 2 
with Mt. s account of the single Mission (Mt. 107-15), and it will 
be found that (b) is almost entirely made up of that portion of 
Mt. which does not occur in (a). 

4 See above, § 19. 

8 Confusion between a verb and its causal ferm produces 
many variations in the LXX (Gen. 32 23 Num. 20 27 Jer. 15 r6etc.), 
and probably explains many Synoptic variations; cp Mk. 219 Mt. 
9 15 Svi/avrai tnjareveiy (Mt. revOeiv) with Lk. 634 8 vva<rde . . . 
jroujtrai vrjarevaai ; Mk. 92 Lk.928 Mk. II7 Lk. 1935. A great 
many instances^ occur in Theodotion’s and the LXX version of 
Daniel (I5 [arrival, arrival] 11 2 13 16, etc.). 

6 See above, § 10 n. 


value of his work. Every page of it shows signs of 
pains, literary labour, and good taste. It is by far the 
most beautiful, picturesque, and pathetic of all the 
Gospels, and probably the best adapted for making 
converts, especially among those who have to do with 
the life of the household. But, if bald bare facts are in 
question, it is probably the least authoritative of the 
Four. 


Jn. often intervenes to describe facts mentioned by 
Mk.-Mt. and omitted by Lk. But, as regards facts 
mentioned by Lk. alone, Jn. is either silent or gives so 
different a version of them (as in the case of the Draught 
of Fishes) that many would fail to recognise an intention 
to describe the same event. On this point, see the next 
section. 

(vii.) Jn. in relation to Lk.’s Single Tradition. —It 
is only where Lk. alters, or omits, some Synoptic 
.. T+ ... Tradition, or where he attempts to 
t j describe the phenomena that followed 

the Resurrection, that Jn. (as a rule) 
steps in to correct Lk. The Fourth Gospel lies outside 
that large and beautiful province, peculiar to the Third, 
which deals with the welcome of repentant sinners ; and 
some of the words most in use with Lk. — ‘ repentance,’ 
'faith/ ‘rich,’ ‘riches,’ ‘divorce,’ ‘publican,’ and (in 
the words of Jesus) ‘ sinner ’—are altogether absent 
from Jn. 


Perhaps the only important point of doctrine in which Jn. 
may be thought tacitly to contradict the Single Tradition of Lk. 
is prayer, as to which Lk. encourages something approaching to 
importunity, while Jn. so far discourages it that he avoids the 
very use of the word, preferring ‘ask’ or ‘request,’and every¬ 
where implies that the essential thing is, not that the petitioner 
should be importunate, but that he should be ‘ in Christ,’ in 
which case his petition must be granted. 

Lk. aims at chronological order. Jn., while giving a new 
chronology, groups his history according to symbolical and 
spiritual principles. Lk. often removes from the old Tradition 
such words as Atticists might condemn; Jn. seems sometimes 
to prefer them, 1 and always uses a vocabulary simple even to 
monotony. Lk. writes what ‘eye-witnesses’ have ‘delivered/ 
Jn. (not here dissenting, but indicating superiority) writes in 
the name of eye-witnesses concerning Q n - L4) that which ‘we 
have contemplated ( edeaadfieOa ).’ 

So far, J11. may be said to differ, without correcting; but on 
one or two points of Lk.’s Single Tradition he seems to write 
correctively. For example: Lk .3 2 mentions ‘Annas and 
Caiaphas ’ as ‘ high priests,’ but Jn. 1813 describes Annas as the 
father-in-law of the high-priest Caiapnas ; Lk. 2252 mentions 
‘generals of the temple,' but Jn. 18 12 ‘the chiliarch.’ Lk., 
alone of the Synoptists, mentions Martha and Mary together. 
Mary, he says, was seated at Christ’s feet; Martha was 
‘troubled’ (flopvjSacqj, Lk. 10 41) ‘about much serving.’ Jn. 
does not contradict this; but he presents us with a different 
aspect of Martha. Mary, he says, was sitting at home with the 
Jews;. Martha went to meet Jesus, and made a confession of 
faith in him, and induced Mary to come forth also to meet 
him. 

In two or three instances, Jn. represents as an act what Lk. 
represents as a word. E.g., Lk. 2227 (‘I am in the midst of 
you as he that serveth ’) is parallel to Jn. 13 1-5, where Jesus 
‘serves’; Lk. 2232 (‘I have besought for thee’) seems parallel 
to the prayer to the Father in Jn. 17 15 (‘keep them from the 
evil one’). Perhaps we may add Lk. 2346 (‘I commend my 
spirit') and Jn. 19 30 (‘ he delivered up [jrapc'Scoxcl his spirit ’). 

(c) The Johannine Gospel. —The Fourth Gospel has 

45 J • been the subject of various (i.) hypotheses 

,/ i'. of authorship. The internal evidence for 

au ors ip. t k ese ( a p ai q from direct statements) is 
derivable from (ii.) names, allusions, etc. ; (iii.) style ; 
(iv.) structure. 

(i.) Hypotheses of authorship. —The Gospel states that 
( 21 20 24) ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved ’ is the witness 
and writer 2 of ‘these things,’ adding ‘and we know 
that his witness is true.’ A comparisqn of several 
other passages leads (by a process of elimination) to the 
inference that the author—writing perhaps with some 
co-operation or attestation of others—was John the son 
of Zebedee. But the belief that the apostle originated 
the Gospel is compatible with a conviction that he did 
not compose or write it in fits present shape. 

1 E.g r . Kpa/ 3 aTTOf, KoWy^iarq^, iriariKo 9 (as used in Mk. 14 3). 

2 The text is uncertain. There may have been originally a 
distinction between ‘the witness’ and ‘the writer’: 2O31 has 
simply ‘hath been written,’ and 1935 simply ‘hath witnessed.’ 
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For example, the teaching of the aged apostle may have been 
taken up by a disciple or ‘ interpreter, ’ and may have been 
ultimately published by the latter, as Peter’s is said to have 
been recorded and circulated by Mark (see below, § 65), 
Peter’s ‘interpreter.’ If, as Irenaeus says, John the apostle 
wrote the Apocalypse about a.d. 96, the difference of style 
between that and the Gospel would necessitate a very long 
interval to admit even a possibility that he wrote the latter.* 
Suppose the apostle to have been ninety, or, say, onlv eighty- 
five, when he wrote the Apoc., and concede an interval of only 
ten years to allow him to learn a new kind of Greek, change his 
vocabulary, and adopt a new style, new thoughts, and a new 
tone, yet this brings us to 106 a.d. and the apostle to the age of 
a hundred or ninety-five. Is it probable that one so aged could 
retain powers of memory and expression suffiotent for the mental 
construction, or even the literary expression, of a work in which, 
as will be shown, every word is weighed and every detail 
adapted to a spiritual purpose ? The improbability is increased 
by the tradition (reported by Jerome) that towards the close of 
his life the venerable apostle had to be carried into the midst of 
the congregation and could do no more than repeat over and 
over again the injunction ‘ Love one another.’ 

If this was so, John’s Gospel would nevertheless continue to 
be preached, probably by one or more of his ‘elders,’ preaching 
in his name, say from a.d. 98 to a.d. 110 or a.d. 115. Then it 
becomes easy to understand how the individuality of an 
‘interpreter’ may have combined with the force of new cir¬ 
cumstances—attacks from philosophers without, conflicts with 
incipient Docetism within—to mould the oral Johannine Gospel 
into its present shape, first without an appendix, and then, when 
the nominal author had passed away (say a.d. 108), with the 
additional chapter that, in effect, alludes (2123) to his death. 
Who this ‘ Elder’ or ‘ interpreter ’ may have been we cannot now 
discuss. * 1 2 For the present it must suffice to point out that, as 
the Muratorian Fragment enrolls among the canonical books 
the Wisdom 0/ Solomon , though admitting it to have been 
written not by Solomon but by Solomon’s friends ‘ in his honour,’ 
so a pupil and ‘interpreter’ of John, committing to writing a 
Johannine Gospel, might deem it a merit to ignore his own part 
in the composition, and to impute it as a whole to his master 
and teacher. The alternative was to do as Lk. had done : to 
use ‘ I ’ and ‘me’ in the preface, and to explain that the writer 
had received his doctrine from the apostle. That, however, was an 
innovation. The first two Gospels had given no signs of author¬ 
ship. The Fourth Gospel differs from the Third in method, 
arrangement, and system, as well as in matters of fact and views 
of fact. Lk.’s novel precedent might even stimulate the Johannine 
‘ interpreter ’ to merge his own authorship in that of the apostle, 
or, rather, in that of ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ and whom 
he perhaps regards as a pattern and type of true discipleship. 

Some of these points will be more fitly discussed 
under External Evidence. What has been said above 
is intended to guard the reader against assumptions 
fatal to unprejudiced criticism. 

For example, it is commonly assumed (1) that the author 
must be an eye-witness or a forger; (2) that if he knows some 
things not known to the Synoptists he must know everything 
known to an apostle and must be an apostle; (3) that the 
minute details with which the narrative abounds are signs of an 
eye-witness with a taste for the picturesque, and of an ear-witness 
with a keen sense of the dramatic. 3 On the contrary, (1) if the 
writer is a disciple regarding himself as the pen of a teacher, he 
is not to be regarded as a forger ; (2) if the writer received from 
John the apostle some things not known to the Synoptists, it 
does not follow that he received everything, still less that he 
must himself be an apostle ; (3) if, among a vast store of details 
of name and number (such as might naturally drop from the lips 
of a very old man in oral accounts of reminiscences) he selected 
those which lent themselves to a symbolical meaning, it does 
not follow that he was an eye-witness or ear-witness; and it 
may even be that he would have regarded picturesqueness as 
an impertinence approximating to profanity in one who was 
attempting to write a Gospel that should be a New Testament 
‘ Scripture.’ 

(ii.) Evidence from Names , etc. —Here we consider 
(a) Names y (ft)Numbers, and(y)Quotations. 4 —(a)Names 

1 The Apocalypse contains much internal evidence ( e.g. the 
reference to cheap wine and dear corn in Rev. 06) for placing at 
least part of the work in the.reign of Domitian. Tne ancient 
external evidence for the Domitian date is singularly strong. Cp 
Apocalypse. 

2 See John, Son of Zebedee.. If it was John the Elder—a 
contemporary who, as Eusebius (iii. 396) tells us, was confused 
with the apostle — the imputation of the Gospel to John the 
apostle might be more easily explained. 

3 Some critics actually extend this last inference to the 
dialogue with the Samaritan woman at which no disciple was 
Present l 

4 In order to appreciate what follows, the reader must re¬ 
member (1) that every name, number, detail, and even syllable 
in Scripture, was generally supposed in Rabbinical tradition to 
have some spiritual significance ; (2) that this significance or 
symbolism was reduced to a system by the Alexandrian Jews 
(see Siegfried and Drummond on Philo) ; (3) that Jn. (as will 
be shown in foot-notes to this section) was familiar with the 
Philonian teaching. 


of places in Jn. divide themselves into two classes : 
ac t« >« first, lhe wel1 known ; second, the ol> 

na mel scure and contested - Concerning the 

former, Jn. may be shown to write 
mostly from biblical, or literary, not from local, know¬ 
ledge. The latter he mentions only when they are 
adapted for symbolism. 

For example : (i)that Jesus(820) ‘spake in the Treasury ’ is an 
error (so far as we know) arising from a supposition that what 
held in the days of Nehemiah (10 37-39, and cp Neh. 13 s) held 
also in the time of Christ that tne temple was built in (220) 

‘ forty and six years ’ was a false inference 2 from Ezra 11 about 
the second temple. (2) That Jesus (181) crossed the Kidron may 
very well have happened; but the fact appears to be introduced 
as a parallel to David, who similarly (2 S. 1623) crossed the 
Kidron in mourning to return in triumph. (3) The mention of 
the cornfields of Sychar, or Shechem, far from implying an eye¬ 
witness, might have been made by any reader of Philo (I471) 
familiar with Gen. 4915. (4) Dialogues between a Samaritan 
and a Jew about ‘this mountain’ (Gerizim) as compared with 
Mount Sion, existed among the Talmudists, and it was the 
custom to place the scene at the foot of the former near Shechem. 3 
Sychar (q.v.) appears jto have been an opprobrious name for 
Shechem (see § 54, y) ; it adapted itself to the dialogue on ‘ the 
living water.’ (5) As for the alleged familiarity with Capernaum 
and its ‘sea,’ it reduces itself to this, that the writer knew 
Capernaum to be on the sea-shore, so that people would ‘go 
down ’ to it, and knew that the sea was large enough to allow 
men to row—under stress of weather and not necessarily in a 
straight direction—for (619) ‘twenty-five or thirty furlongs.’ 

Passing to ‘obscure and contested’ places, we find (6) in (323) 
‘ ^Enon near to Salim ’ [the var. loc. ‘ Salem ’ is cited] (/.£., Foun¬ 
tains near to Peace ’), a reference to the Baptist’s purification by 
water as a preparation for the higher purification of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem (or Peace)—i.e., Christ. Cp Salim. As for ( 7 ) 
the corrupt passage 4 relating to Bethesda, Bethzatha, or Beth- 
saida, the most probable supposition is that Jn. wished to 
describe some place of bathing or purification in Jerusalem, 
that the Jews themselves (Wetst. ad loc.) called a bathing 
place by the Greek-derived name probat 6 (‘sheep-pool’), and 
that a kindred name appeared to be applied to a pool in Jeru¬ 
salem by Nehemiah. 5 Lastly (8), the pool of Siloam, and its 
spiritual interpretation—which Jn. introduces in the healing of 
the man born blind, the type of the converted Gentile world— 
would be known to every reader of Is. 86. 

(ft) Numbers.—If the man at Bethesda represents 
sinful Israel, his 38 years of waiting might correspond to the 38 
years that elapsed before Israel (Deut. 2 14) ‘went 
47. Its over the Brook Zered.’ 6 The 153 fish, according 
numbers, to Philonian principles,7 would mean (as explained 
by Augustine) the Church as evolved from the 
Law and the Spirit. The 6 water-pots ‘ containing 2 or 3 firkins 
apiece’ (after the Jews’ manner of purifying) represent the 
inferior dispensation of the week-days— i.e ., the Law—preparing 


Further, how little security there is that names would be 
accurately preserved in passing from Hebrew to Greek (not to 
speak of the gulf dividing an oral tradition from Gospels written, 
say, a.d. 65-110) may be seen by comparing two books of U3 B 
in the circumstances most favourable to accuracy, viz., rvhere 
both translate the same Hebrew original by which eirors 
might be corrected. Cp ( a ) 2 Ch. 358x5 with ( b ) 1 Esd. 18 
15 t (a) IetrjA. ( b) HcrvxjAo?, v.S : (a) At pav, I6ei0w/x ( b ) Za^apia?, 
Efifieu'ous, 7>. 15. Similardjscrepancies abound ini Esd. and 2 Esd. 
It was inevitable that variations in obscure Gospel names should 
abound at the beginning of the second century, leaving it open 
to the writer to choose that form which seemed most suitable. 

1 Neh. 1039 might give the impression that ‘the children of 
Israel,’ when bringing their offerings into ‘the Chambers,’ were 
allowed to enter the treasure-house. Mk. 1241 (‘ over against 
the Treasury’) is correct, and so is Josephus (BJ v. 62, Ant. 
xix. 61). But no unofficial person was, in Christ’s time, allowed 
‘ in the Treasury.’ 

2 See the Classical Revieiv, ’94, pp. 89-93, and the Chronology 
of Eusebius (ii. 81). A pious Jew would regard Herod as re¬ 
pairing, not as ‘building,’ the temple. A historian would say, 
with Josephus (Ant. xv. 115), that Herod built his part of the 
temple ‘ in eight years.’ 

3 Hor. Hebr. on In. 4 20. 

4 The RV rendering ‘by the sheep (gate)’ is unsupported by 
any instance of a similar ellipse in Greek literature, and is in¬ 
directly condemned by Eusebius and Jerome. 

5 See Neh. 3 15 US, ‘ the pool of the fleeces for the shearing 
of the king.’ ‘ Sheep ’ in Philo (1170) represent the irrational 
passions. The sick man in Jm typifies sinful Israel (Jn. 614 
‘sin no more’) waiting for the intermittent purification of the 
Law (typified by the intermittent pool). 

6 ‘ Thirty-eignt ’ does not occur in the whole of the Bible except 
in these two places. 

1 The Law = 10 (the ten commandments); the Spirit (Rev. 1 4 
31 etc.) = 7. According to Philo (110), the fulfilment of any 
potentiality, say 3, is 1+2+3; *h e fulfilment of 4 is 1 + 2+3+4. 
The fulfilment of 10+7 (or 17) is 1+2+3 . . . +17, t.e. 153:— 
absurd of course to modern readers, but a systematic result of 
Philonian interpretation, and not thought absurd by Augustine. 
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the way for the perfect dispensation of the Sabbath— i.e., the 
Gospel 1 —of which the wedding feast at Cana is a type. Peter 
(218) swims over 200 cubits, 2 a number that represents (Philo 
on Gen. 5 22) repentance. The ‘ five porches ’ in Bethesda 
represent the five senses of unredeemed humanity — i.e., the 
unregenerate passions—and so the ‘ five husbands ’ of the Woman 
of Samaria represent what Philo calls ‘the five seducers,’ who 
lead the soul from its union with God. 

(7) Quotations.—Quotations from OT (rare in the 
Gospel, and non-existent in the Epistle) are condensed 

Tf at anc * a d a P te< 3 to the context. Almost all 
4H. ics Ul differ bQth frQm the Hebrew and from the 

quotations. LXX even where these agree . For the 

most part, Jn. quotes the OT as illustrating funda¬ 
mental tendencies or pointing to types. 3 

The words (10 34) ‘I said ye are gods’ are taken to indicate 
that all men who have received ‘ the Word of God ’ are in some 
sense divine. . (817) ‘ The testimony of two men is true ’ means 
that in the spiritual world, as in the material, experience is the 
test of truth ; so that he who can produce the results he aims at 
is proved to be—so far as the province of the action extends—in 
the region of truth, having the testimony of ‘ two ’ (himself and 
God, or himself and Nature). From first to last this Gospel 
abounds in allusions to the OT and is permeated with Jewish 
tradition, but the author seems to have shared in the growing 
dissatisfaction felt by Jews with the LXX at the beginning of 
the second century, and to have been largely influenced by 
Christian traditions of free quotation. 4 

(iii.) Style .—The Fourth Gospel abounds in iteration 
—sometimes (a) double, sometimes (/ 3 ) triple, sometimes 

49 Its style ^ same statement expressed 

^ ’ positively and negatively—quite different 
from anything in the Synoptists. 

(1 20) ‘ He confessed, and (y) denied not, but (a) confessed ’; 
(3 20/.) ‘ everyone that doeth ill . . . cometh not to the light 
. . . but he that doeth the truth (y) cometh to the light’; (10 
7 9) ‘ I am the door of the sheep. ..Iam (a) the door.’ (a) In 
the Baptist’s testimony, and at the beginning of the Gospel, the 
iteration (with or without slight variation) is often twofold— e.g., 

1 31 33 ‘ I knew him not ’ (twice), and cp 331 423^ 639,/. 63548 
etc. (0) But not infrequently—with the aid of question and answer, 
or other slight variations, which have a meaning besides break¬ 
ing the sense of monotony—the effect of a threefold iteration is 
produced, as when Jesus is predicting his Resurrection (16x6- 
19), where the words ‘A little while and ye shall see me,’ are 
repeated thrice, and ‘ a little while ’ seven times. So the words 
of Mk. and Mt. ‘(cometh) after me' —rejected by Lk.—are 
converted by Jn. (1152730) into a triple testimony from the 
Baptist to the pre-existence of Christ. 

Westcott rightly calls attention to the triple repetition of 
‘these things’ in 12 16, where the allusion is to an unconscious 
fulfilment of prophecy; but in fact the Gospel abounds with such 
instances (33-7 654-57855 10 15-18 1613-16 13 34^C); and some¬ 
times the repetition refers not to words but to acts. Thrice did 
Jesus (7 28 37 12 44) ‘ cry aloud (expa£ei/) ’: thrice (65 11 41 17 1) 
raise his eyes to heaven, and always as a prelude to some 
sublime mystery of act or utterance. The writer implies that 
Jesus manifested himself to the disciples after the Resurrection 
by many signs; but he selects three, and, of the last, he says 
(2114) ‘This is now the third time . . . ’ 

Numerical groupings, in threes, fives, sevens, etc., are frequent 

1 For this mention of 6, in connection with 2 and 3, cp Philo 

2 231: ‘ The number 6 . . . composed of 2X3, having the odd 
as male, and the even as female, whence originate those things 
which are according to the fixed laws of nature . . . What the 
number 6 generated, that the number 7 exhibited in full 
perfection.’ 

2 The number 200 occurs again (67) in the old tradition 
derived from Mk. 637: ‘ two hundred pennyworth of bread.’ 
This is a good instance to show how Jn. may (as often elsewhere) 
have retained an old tradition that adapted itself to spiritual 
interpretation , as if to say, ‘ Not all the repentance in the world 
could suffice to buy bread to feed the Church ; it must be 
received as the free gift of God.’ On the other hand, in 
mentioning (12 5) ‘ three hundred pence ’ (see Philo on Gen. 6 15), 
Judas Iscariot unconsciously (like Caiaphas, 11 49), testifies to 
the completeness of ‘the offering of sweet savour’ which 
represents (as 300 does in Philo) the harmony between God and 
man, or the symmetrical body of Humanity, so that it is here 
appropriate to the perfect sacrifice of Christ, and the consequent 
unity of the Church in his body. 

. 3 Jn. 19 24 appears at first sight to resemble Mt.’s quotations 
m being an instance of minute and exact fulfilment. But the 
vesture ’ is the Church, which is not to be ‘ rent,’ and there is 
also a reference to the Logos, which keeps the Church together 
(Phil. 1562) ‘Nor shall he rend his gartnents (Lev. 2110), for 
the Logos of the spiritual Universe . . . keeps all its parts in 
union.’ 

4 Perhaps also he did not know Hebrew enough to render 
the OT with that exact accuracy which was attempted soon 
after his days in the version of Aquila. That a writer might be 
familiar with Hebrew tradition but not with the Hebrew language, 
is proved by the example of Philo. 


in the Talmudists; and something similar has been indicated 
(8 34.«-) as present in Mt. But in Jn. we find 
50. Jn. a repetition rather than grouping. Now Jn. differs 
* witness.’ front the Synoptists (and shows some resemblance 
to the Apocalypse) in being from first to last a 
‘witness,’ whether from the Evangelist, or the Baptist, or the 
Son, or the Father; and it expressly distinguishes between 
(3 12) ‘earthly things’ and ‘heavenly things,’ to both of which 
Christ ‘bears witness.’ Hence we are led to ask whether Jn.’s 
twofold iteration may not be a kind of verbal image of the 
principle that ‘ The testimony of two men is true ’ (referring to 
the earthly witness of the Son attested by the co-operation of 
the Father). Again, the occurrence of threefold iteration in 
references to the Resurrection and other mysteries, recalls the 
mention (in the Epistle) of the ‘ Three that bear witness on 
earth,’ (1 Jn. 57/.) ‘the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood,’ 
which three ‘make up the one.’ Here the witness, though ‘ on 
earth,’ yet testifies to a ‘heavenly’ mystery, namely, to the 
essence and redeeming powers of Christ. Thus, once more, we 
are led to ask whether this juxtaposition of twofold and three¬ 
fold iteration may be neither accident nor tautological blemish, 
but the result, partly of a style formed in the schools of Jewish 
thought, partly of a deliberate purpose to direct the spiritual 
reader to distinguish between the things of earth and those of 
heaven. And the question is almost changed into an affirmative 
inference, when we find Philo commenting on the distinction 
(1284^1) between the Lord’s speaking ‘ once' or ‘ tivice,' and 
declaring—in allusion to Deut. 19 15 (‘ two witnesses or three') 
—that (1243) ‘A holy matter is proved by three witnesses.' * 
Probably ? also, the combination of positive and negative was 
based on principles of Midrash. 2 

It may be objected that such a style would be highly 
artificial, whereas Jn. 's style is simplicity itself. But, 
in the first place, what might seem 
artificial for us might be a second 
nature for those bred amid Jewish and 
Alexandrian traditions of the interpretation of the OT ; 
and, in the second, though Jn.’s words are as simple as 
those of Tennyson’s In Memoriam , his style is not 
simple. 

There are more ambiguities in Jn. than in all the rest of the 
Gospels put together,3 so that sometimes it might almost seem 
as if he intended to leave his readers to choose between several 
possible meanings, or even to decide, according to their impres¬ 
sions, whether the Evangelist or some other is speaking. 
Moreover he abounds in subtle variations—impossible to render 
in English, and wholly wanting in the Synoptists — between 
Greek words such as : (21 15 sq.) <£iAa> and ayanui (‘ Simon, . . . 


51. Its 
ambiguities. 


1 Cp Hor. Hebr. 184 for a quaint illustration of the ‘ twice ' 
and ‘ thrice ’ (the ‘ twice ’ apparently denoting earthly confirm¬ 
ation, and the ‘thrice’ the ‘holy matter’). Siegfried (p. 168) 
gives as a Philonian rule, that ‘Scripture points to a deeper 
meaning by doubling an expression ,’ and adds that this is ‘ a 
principle of Midrash.’ It might be a mere accident that Jn. 
rejects the Synoptic ‘Qesus) answering said ’ and always prefers 
‘answered and said.’ But note that, in the Synoptists, Christ 
always says ‘Verily’; in Jn., always ‘Verily, Verily.’ Both 
can hardly be right ; for who can believe that Christ used 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, and that the Synoptists 
by a mere accidental coincidence, rejected all the sayings that 
contained the latter, whilst Jn. rejected all that contained the 
former? Yet, if Jn. added the second ‘ verily ’ without additional 
meaning, he was guilty of tautology, which Philo calls (1 529) 
the vilest kind of ‘ macrology ’ (/u.axpoAoyias to <f>av\oTarov 
cl60?, ravroAoyiav), denying its existence in the OT. Moderns 
may think this a trifle ; but the question is, not what they think, 
but what was thought by a Jew a.d. 95-115. To him, no word 
in ‘ Scripture ’ could be trifling. 

This distinction between the heavenly and the earthly, repre* 
sented by threefold and twofold rhythms, is perceptible at the 
very outset (1 1 f) } where the three clauses about the Logos, 
followed by their summary in one clause—suggesting the Three 
‘heavenly’ Witnesses, who are One—are followed by the 
account of the ‘man, named John,’ of whom it is twice said 
that he (1 qf.) ‘came to bear witness of the light.’ 

2 On the Positive and Negative, see the Canon of Sohar , a 
treatise of suspicious origin but containing very ancient elements 
—(Gratz, Hist. 4 16), ‘ All laws of the Torah . . . resolve 
themselves into the mysteries of the masculine and the feminine 
principle (positive and negative). Only when both parts meet 
together does the higher unity arise.’ As regards what may be 
called the Canon of the Twofold witness, see Schottg. (2362) 
(on Ex. 31 .16): ‘ It (the Sabbath) is mentioned twice because of 
the Shechinah above and belovu ,’ i.e., in Johannine language, to 
attest it in the name of the Son and of the Father: and see the 
comment on Gen. 5 1 (ib. 1671): ‘ Behold two Adams are named 
in this section: one is the mystical celestial , the other is the 
mystical terrestrial.' So Philo (on Ex. 25 13 14) speaks of ‘ duo 
verba divina ’ or ‘ duplicis mundi rationes.' 

3 The first chapter alone.suffices to prove this (1 35915 16 
50). Especially difficult is it. to decide whether his verbs are 
used affirmatively, interrogatively, or imperatively (539 1219 
14 x 15 18 27 16 31 20 29); and his on may often mean ‘ that ’ or 
‘ because ’ (3 21 5 28 7 52 etc.). 
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iovest [ayan-fj?] thou me?’ followed by ‘Simon, ... art thou 
my friend [AiAeis] ? ’) and (ib.) ol 5 a and yivuuTKui (‘ Thou knowest 
[oiSas] that I am thy friend [<£iAu>]’ followed by ‘Thou knowest 
[oj 5 a?j all things, thou understandest [yivajo-xeis] that I am thy 
friend [<|hA(o] ’). Similar distinctions are drawn between the 
meanings of iroito and npa.ar<rto, between 9 ei opelv, o\fje<r 6 au, tSelv 
and fiAeVetv, and between the aorist, and present, and subjunc¬ 
tive. 1 All these are natural in an Alexandrian Jew familiar with 
Philonian philosophy and so long habituated to Greek as to 
be able to play on its words and utilise to the utmost its minute 
differences of grammatical expression. 

(iv.) Structttre. — (a) The Gospel , as a whole .—The 
Fourth Gospel (Westc. on Jn. 12 i) 'begins and closes 
52 It a sacre ^ week. ’ The ‘ week ’ has 

. * . . to be deduced from a careful reading of 

systematic the context But this is a characteristic 
structure. of the Gospeli distinguishing it from the 
Apocalypse. In the latter, symbolism is on the sur¬ 
face ; in the former, latent. The word ‘ seven ' occurs 
about fifty-five times in the Apocalypse (e.g ., ‘ seven 
spirits,’ ‘stars,’ ‘angels,’ ‘ vials,’etc.); in the Gospel 
never. None the less, as might be expected in a work 
that opens with the words ‘ in the beginning,’ so as to 
suggest a parallel with the seven days of Creation and 
Rest, the thought of the perfect * seven' pervades all 
Jn.’s highest revelations of the divine glory. 2 

There are seven miracles or ‘signs.’ There is a sevenfold 
witness (West, xlv.) of (i) the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the Son’s 
works, (4) Scripture, (5) the Forerunner, (6) the Spirit, (7) the 
Disciples. In the final discourse — a Deuteronomy in which 
Jesus reviews his ‘testimony,’ the clause ravra AeAaA r)xa vp.lv 
(which occurs nowhere else in the Gospels) is repeated seven 
times. So is the noun ‘love’(which the Epistle mentions as 
the very Name of God). 3 Lastly, the sacred words, I AM, 
used (858) absolutely to represent the eternal being of the Son, 
are combined with seven predicates, to represent seven revela¬ 
tions : (1) the Bread, (2) tne Light, (3) the Door, (4) the Good 
Shepherd, (5) the Resurrection and the Life, (6) the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and (7) the true Vine. 

{b) The Details. —(1) The Prologue is based on 
ancient traditions, describing 4 Wisdom as having taken 
p . part with God from the beginning in the 

* creation, and predicting the accomplish¬ 
ment of God’s * truth and grace,’ and the * tabernacling ’ 
of his glory among men. 5 These traditions Jn. con¬ 
centrates on Christ. Only, instead of calling him 
Wisdom, he prefers the term Word, 6 7 more commonly 
used in the OT. 

The Synoptists begin their Gospels by saying in effect (Mk.) 
‘The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ . . . was John 7 
(eyevero Tcoavi/Tj?),’ or by tracing the descent of Jesus to (Mt.) 
Abraham, or (Lk.) Adam. Jn. goes farther back, saying that 
the Word ‘ was (i$v) in the beginning, and . . . was God,’and 
that the ‘ man ’ John merely (Westc. on Jn. 1 6) ‘ arose, or came 
into existence (eyevero).' He then turns to nature and history. 

* What has been (yeyovev) in the Word,’ he says, ‘ was (Jjv) Life, 


1 E.g . 10 38 : Iva yvoiie xai ytvaioTCTjTe ‘ that ye may know and 
grow in knowledge.’ A difference is also kept between 7rioTev«<ri 
and mo'T€vo‘(o<ri. 

2 There are indications that Jn., in writing his Gospel about 
the New Genesis or regeneration of man, had in view the 
Great Announcement of Simon Magus, who (see below, § 91), 
allegorising the Pentateuch, discerned in the five books a refer¬ 
ence to the five senses, and in the whole a description of the 
second creation. If so, it is to the point to remember that the 
Talmudists (Schottg. ii. 363) found a mystical meaning in the 
sevenfold repetition of ‘the cloud’— i.e., the Shechinah—in the 
Pentateuch. 

3 Owing to the variation of MSS, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty as to the repetition of 6 ©eos as the subject, repre - 
senting the divine Creator. There is fair evidence, however, 
for its sevenfold repetition, and still better for that of ev in the 
words of Jesus, expressing the divine unity . 

4 Prov. 81-36 Job 2812-28. The latter declares that God 
alone ‘ hath seen and declared (e! 5 ev xa i e^rfy^aaro) ’ wisdom. 

5 Mic. 7 20 Ps. 85 . 9 -u. 

6 Thus he leaves it an open question—to be answered in what 
follows concerning the person of Christ—as to the nature* of the 
Word. ‘ Wisdom ’ would have closed the question by giving it 
a too narrow answer. Note that Jn., alone of the Evangelists, 
ner'er uses the word ‘ wisdom ,’ though it is found (four times) 
in the Apocalypse. He regards God as a Spirit,, permeating, 
attracting, and harmonising all that is, and especially all that 
is in the sphere of righteousness. To call such a being 
* Wisdom 1 would be bathos. In the Epistle he prefers * Love.’ 

7 WH, vol. ii., on Mk. 1 say that ‘several fathers' 
connected the words thus, and this is by far the least harsh con¬ 
nection, whether the parenthesis (1 2 f.) be considered genuine 
or not. 


and the Life was (^v) the Light of men.’ 1 Alluding to the 
name by which the Jews called the Messiah (the Comer, 6 ep\o- 
Pfv 05), Jn. tells us that the Light has been ever from the be¬ 
ginning (I9) ‘coming’ to the world, but that at last, as the 
Psalmist had predicted, the Word * tabernacled ’ among men, 
and they beheld his ‘glory.’ But what ‘glory’? Not that of 
material splendour, but that of ‘grace and truth.’ 2 These words 
introduce a parallelism with the OT. 3 The same Logos wbo 
has given light and life to men has also given ‘grace 'ana ‘ truth ’ 
to Israel; (1 17) ‘ The Law was given through Moses, the grace 
(thereof) and the truth (thereof) were through Jesus Christ.’ 4 
See Truth. 

Having prepared us by a parenthesis (114, ‘the glory as of 
an only-begotten.’) to conceive of an ‘only-begotten,’ and of a 
‘glory’ in the unity of divine love, exceeding all Hebraic notions 
of the splendour of prophetic signs or visionsj and all Hellenic 
notions of wisdom, he now concludes by saying that it is not 
(as Job had said) God who has ‘declared’ Wisdom, it is ( 1 18) 
the Only-begotten in the bosom of the Father who has * declared 
(f^traro) ’ God. 

(2) The Bridegroom.—This section contains the 
Doctrine of Water : 1st, the Water of the Law super- 

54 Doctrine of seded by thc Wine of the Gospel: 

, 2nd, the Water of Purification 4 from 

wa er. above' ; 3rd, the Water of Life that 

quenches the soul’s thirst. The three scenes of these sub¬ 
sections are severally Galilee, Jerusalem, and Samaria. 

(a) Galilee. After a period of ( 1 29 35 4321) six 
days comes the wedding-feast at Cana, fi where Jesus, the un¬ 
acknowledged Bridegroom of the Church, after first doing justice 
to the ‘purification of the Jews,’ bids his ministers draw forth 
from the well 6 the water which the Governor of the Feast pro¬ 
nounces the best wine.7 

(/ 3 ) Jerusalem. The next act of the Bridegroom 


1 For the connection, cp Ps. 369, ‘With thee is the fountain 
of life; in thy light shall we see light.’ Also note the distinction 
between that which ‘has been and is (yeyovev)’ in the Logos, 
and that which ‘ came into being (eyevero) ’ through the Logos. 
The former is permanent, the latter transient. This distinction 
is lost in the punctuation of the AV, * was not anything made 
that was made.' 

2 Ps. 859-11, after mentioning ‘glory,’* tabernacle,’ ‘mercy’ 
or ‘grace,’ and ‘ truth,' goes on to personify these virtues and to 
describe Truth as ‘rising up’ from the earth, and Righteous¬ 
ness as * looking down ’ from heaven. This enables us to under¬ 
stand the spiritual meaning of (Jn. 1 51 ) ‘ the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of man.’ They are ‘ grace 
and truth,’ ‘ peace and righteousness,’ looking down from heaven 
and rising up from earth. Thus was fulfilled the promise im¬ 
plied in (Gen. 28 12) the vision of Bethel when Jacob rested on 
the stone which was afterwards ‘ anointed (xpicTos),’ the type 
(Just. Tryph. 86) of Christ. Probably 5 o£a &>? (for 5 o£a 
&k) should be read with the Valentinians (Iren. 1 85), cp Orig. 
Cels. 6 68, where the context necessitates 8 o£a, though the text 
has been conformed to T.R. 

3 Light corresponds to ‘truth,’ as every Jew would feel who 
thought of the high priest’s Urim and Thummim (‘ light ’ and 
‘truth’), and of Ps. 43 3, ‘Send out thy light and thy truth’ 
Again, the life of man, says the Psalmist (30 5), is in God’s 
‘favour ( 6 e\^part, more often \dpts).’ Hence, what, from the 
point of view of nature, maybe called ‘light and life,’ will be, 
from the point of view of the Law, * truth, and favour, or grace 

(xapis). 

4 Cp. Barn. 56 , ‘the prophets having their grace from him , 
i.e., Christ.’ For the curious expression ( 1 16) ‘grace for grace’ 
— i.e., apparently ‘grace following grace,’ i.e., one ‘grace’.or 
‘favour/after another—cp Philo ', 1 342, ‘constantly bestowing 
his graces one after another (evopevas dAA>}Aajv)’ (possibly 
based on some Jewish tradition about the repetition of ‘grace’ 
in connection with [Zech. 4 7] ‘ the head stone,’ © iaorrjra 

\dpLTOS \dpira avrqs.) 

5 Origen takes Cana(h) to mean ‘ purchased possessions 
but it might mean (jop) ‘jealous* or ‘zealous,’ a word applied 
only to Yahwe as the husband of Israel. The meaning * zeal ’. or 
‘jealousy’ suits the context, and also (2 17), ‘The zeal of thine 
house,’ etc. 

6 ‘ From the well,’ not from the ‘ vessels.’ So Westc. ad loc. 

7 Philo, I296: ‘he that hath received from God, directly (or 
indirectly, through an angel), draughts of wine (arparov), will 
not drink out of a cistern.’ See also his comment on Gen. 16 7, 
and his description of the Therapeutse as (2485) ‘intoxicated 
(peOvo-Oevrek) ’ with the wine of the divine love of God. Add 
also ( 1 103) ‘ Melchizedek’ bringing forth bread and t wine 
instead of water,’ and ( 1 683) ‘ the truly great High Priest, the 
Cupbearer of God, who, having received the draughts of grace, 
gives them in turn, pouring forth the libation in its fulness, 
namely himself.’ For the ‘six’ vessels and the ‘two or 
three firkins,' see above, § 47. According to Westcott’s view, 
adopted above, the water in the 7 vessels ‘ remained water,’ but 
the water afterwards drawn frotn thc well became wine; so 
that the filling of the vessels was a purely emblematic act. 
This fact, the context, the structure of the Gospel, and the 
traditions of Philo, combine to indicate that the whole of the 
narrative is spiritual and emblematic. 
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is to attempt to win back and purify the unfaithful 
daughter of Jerusalem, typified by the temple. The 
Synoptists, from the human standpoint, describe the 
temple as 'a den of robbers’; Jn. 2 i 6 , as a ‘place of 
merchandise (i/nrdpLov).’ 

Herein Jn. seems to be following the prophets, who called 
Tyre (Ez.273 Is. 23 17) ‘a place of merchandise (epuroptov )’ of 
the nations— i.e., as the Hebrew in the latter passage expresses 
it, she ‘played the harlot.' To Jn. the greedy ‘merchandise' 
of the priestly monopolists in the temple appeared a kind of 
‘idolatry’ (cp. Col. 3 5)— t.e., unfaithfulness.to the Bridegroom 
—and he represents Jesus as devoured by ‘ jealousy J£V}Aos)’ for 
the House of God— i.e., for the true Church (his bride and his 
body)—and as predicting that, even though men might destroy 
it, it should be raised up in ‘three days.' 

Closely connected with this attempt to purify Jerusalem 
(Ezek. 1 ( 3 15-35), ‘the harlot,’ comes the mention of a new birth 
by ‘water and the Spirit.’ 1 It is introduced as a doctrine of 
‘ earthly things ’— i.e. , as a rudimentary one—and in inculcating it 
Jn. seems to be assuming baptism with water, and insisting on 
baptism with the Spirit also. The full purification, which 
requires ‘ blood ’ (1 Jn. 5 8 ‘the Spirit and the water and the 
blood ’) is yet to come ; but it is faintly suggested by the (24) 
‘hour,’ and (3 14) ‘ the (brazen) serpent.’ 2 

(7) Samaria. 3 From unfaithful Jerusalem the 
Bridegroom passes to unfaithful Samaria (the woman 
with the ‘ five husbands’). She, too, like the House of 
Jacob of old (Jer. 2 13-25), had played the harlot ‘with 
many husbands,’ and had gone to the waters of Shihor 4 
to slake her thirst, having forsaken the Lord, ‘ the 
fountain of living waters. ’ 

The dialogue takes place near Jacob's well. In Philo, the 
‘well’ and the ‘fountain’ represent different stages of know¬ 
ledge. The well of Agar represents a lower stage than that of 
Rebecca; Rebecca (1 249-55) supplies the camels from the 
‘well,’ but the servant from the ‘fountain,’ because the latter is 
(1255) ‘ the holy word.’ The highest and best well of all is the 
Father of all, the Fountain of life, everfiowing (aevaos). 6 * * * * In 
Jn. we find a place called (45) Sychar or ‘drunkenness,’ prob¬ 
ably an opprobrious name for Shechem (see § 46 a:), alluding 
to (Is. 281-7) ‘the drunkenness of Ephraim,' but in any case 
suited to the moral of the dialogue. It is ( 4 s) ‘near the place 
that Jacob gave to Joseph his son.' This is explained by Philo. 
Shechem ( r slioulder ’) has two meanings; in connection with 
Gen. 49 15, where ‘a certain athlete' becomes a ‘husbandman,’ 
it indicates ‘ labour ’; but when it is mentioned as given to 
Joseph , it means (192) ‘ the bodily things which are the objects 
of the senses.' Jesus (Jn. 4 6), ‘ wearied of his journey, sat thus 
at the well.' So Philo (ISgfi) says that Moses e sat at the 
well '—not in a cowardly retreat, but ‘like an athlete recover¬ 
ing breath ’ for a new attack—an interesting parallel to the 
position of Jesus before his attack on Samaritan unbelief. It 
was (4 6) ‘about the sixth hour’—the hour described by Philo 
(on Gen. 18 1) as fittest for the revelation of divine truth. 
The woman of Samaria, coming to draw water from Jacob’s 
well, received the rebuke from Jesus (4 18), ‘Thou hast had 
five husbands , and he whom thou now hast is not thy hus¬ 
band.’ Philo says (on Gen. 36 ) that woman is symbolically 
‘ the sense ( sensus ),’ and (1131) ‘ There are two husbands of the 
senses, one lawful, one a seducer' ; but he proceeds to say that 
‘the seducer’ acts through the five senses; he also (I 563) con¬ 
nects ‘having many husbands' (cp Jer. 223, iroAvav8piu>) with 
‘ having many gods,’ and speaks of (1609) those ‘ enamoured of 
many gods,’ who know not the one Husband, namely God. 6 


1 Cp the introductory words in the same passage of Ez. 16 3_/I, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord thy God unto Jerusalem . . . neither wast 
thou washed in water to cleanse thee; thou wast not salted.' 
‘ Salt ’ is a symbol of the Spirit. Mk. 9 49 speaks of * salting ’ 
with ‘fire.’ 

2 See Philo, 180, on ‘the brazen serpent’ (the enemy of the 
serpent that came to Eve); it is (Jb. 315, 317) ‘the strongest 
virtue.’ For the apparently abrupt transition that ensues from 
‘ the serpent’ to ‘the living water,’ see Philo, 182; ‘The one 
is healed by the brazen serpent , the other is caused to drink 
that most excellent draught, Wisdom, from the fiountain which 
he brought forth from his own wisdom.’ 

3 The statement, that (Westc. Jn. p. lx) ‘there can be no 
question as to the individuality of the discourse with the woman 
of Samaria,' is perfectly true, if ‘ individuality 1 means unity of 
style and purpose. It is practically certain, however, that the 
dialogue did not actually occur in the exact words recorded by jn. 
For (1) no disciple (4 8) was present; and, even if we assume that 
the Evangelist received an account of the dialogue from Jesus 
himself, (2) both Jesus and the Woman of Samaria talk in Johan- 
nine style. The same applies to the dialogue with Nicodemus. 

4 I.e. t ‘the Nile.’ 

5 _Cp a tradition on Joel 3 [ 4 ] 18, Schottg. 1 361: ‘As the first 
Goel caused a well to spring up, so shall a second cause waters 
to spring up.’ 

6 What is the sixth husband (Jn .4 18), ‘he whom thou now 

hast ’ ? Philo speaks (2 6) of the ‘ six powers ’ of turbulence, 

namely, ‘ the five senses and uttered speech,’ of which the last 

‘ prates with unbridled mouth of countless things that should not 
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The woman (Jn. 4 28) ‘ left her water-pot (ySp(av) and departed ’ 
to carry news of the Messiah. Philo differs here, but in such a 
way as to show that the ‘ water-pot' is not a mere picturesque 
detail. He says that Rebecca (l 252) did not, like Agar, need 
the a<rxo5, leather skin— i.e. } the body—to hold the water, but only 
the vSpta, ‘water-pot,’ which is a symbol of a heart that can 
hold the supreme draught. Jn.’s view may be that, as Rebecca 
needed not the aovco?, so the woman of Samaria, who had risen 
a stage higher, needed not the vSpia, having received the in¬ 
dwelling spring of living water. 

The seed of the Gospel having been sown in Shechem, the 
associations of the place are changed. It is connected no longer 
with Jacob but with Jesus (or with Jacob in his higher stage, as 
a type of Jesus); no longer with ‘the things of the senses,’ but 
with ‘ the Husbandman.’ 1 Jesus bids the disciples ‘ lift up their 
eyes’ to look on the fields ‘white already’ with the results of 
his husbandry. Immediately the harvest begins. The Samari¬ 
tans come from the city. Some of them had believed in Jesus 
(4 39) on the testimony of the woman. But Philo says that it is 
characteristic of a false god to exist only ‘ by report and con¬ 
vention, and the report moreover 0 / a 7 voman (1 258; a.Kof; t 
Kou t <3 vofu£e<r 0 ai, tea! anoff /u-eVroi yvvaixo?).’ Here it is added 
that afterwards the Samaritans (4 42) believed ‘ no longer owing 
to the speaking (Kakiav) of the woman,’ but owing to the ‘ word 
(Aoyov) ’ of Christ. 

Jesus returns to Galilee and Cana. Thus the cycle 
of the Bridegroom ends in the place where it began, 
making way for the doctrine ot Bread, 

(3) The Bread of Life. 2 —The healing of the sick man 
at Bethesda on the Sabbath, which represents the heal- 
_ _ p j ing of Israel—not unaccompanied with 

Of L*f ^ I4 ) warnin & that the work might be 
undone—is followed by a statement 3 
that the Son does nothing but what he sees the Father 
do. Hence, when he ‘ lifts his eyes ’ 4 before the 
eucharistic sign of the giving of the bread, we are 
prepared to hear that what he gives, the Father is really 
giving. It is the bread from heaven. 

By placing the giving of Christ’s flesh and blood early in the 
Gospel, and by introducing, much later, the one commandment 
of love, fulfilled by Christ on the Cross, Jn. gives the impression 
of a desire to discourage materialistic views of the Eucharist: 
(6 63) ‘ The spirit it is that giveth life, the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I have spoken unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life .’ 5 


(4) The Light. —The doctrine of Light, though 
enunciated in the Prologue, and touched on (apparently 

5fi The Litrht n0t by JesUS but by the Evan S elist ) in 
ot>. ine Ltign l. 3i9 _ 21> is not definitely set forth by 

Jesus till near the middle of the Gospel (8 12), ‘I am 

the light of the world. ’ 

This revelation is described as being followed by a more active 
hostility in the enemies who now (8 37-44) seek to destroy him, 
revealing themselves as the children of the Destroyer. The 
depth of darkness (848: ‘thou hast a devil’) draws out ihe 
fullest light: (858 ‘ Before Abraham was, I AM’). Then, upon 


be uttered.’ If Jn. wrote in part with a view to contemporary 
heresies, he might very well include that of Simon Magus, who 
is said in Acts (811) to have held the Samaritans at a very 
early period bound in his enchantments. Justin Martyr testifies 
to his influence in Samaria in the first half of the second century. 
More probably, however, it means, primarily, religious pride and 
ambition (leading to hatred of truth and moral goodness), Rev. 
13 5 ‘ a mouth speaking great things,’ which some might identify 
with Simon MagVis. 

1 Philo, i. 92 471, quoted above. 

2 For(Jn. 4 46-54) the healing of the nobleman s son compared 
with Mt.-Lk.’s healing of the centurion’s servant, see above 
(§ 17). PacriKucos may mean either ‘king’s servant,’ or ‘king- 
like,’ ‘princely.’ Origen (perhaps reading ^a<nAt<rxo? with D), 
regards the nobleman as representing Abraham, and the raising 
of the son as representing the action of the Logos in raising up 
Isaac, as if from the dead. If that is so, the three miracles of 
healing represent the action of the Logos (1) before the Law, (2) 
under the Law, (3) outside the Law. This ‘sign’ is wrought 
at Cana, and is (4 54) ‘the second.’ It terminates the section 
of the Bridegroom, and introduces that of health and food, or 
healing and the Bread of Life. 

3 Philo says that ( 1 414) the First-born imitates the Father’s 
ways ‘looking to his archetypal patterns.’ 

4 Jesus thrice lifts his eyes (65 1141 17 1): when he (1) 
gives the Bread, (2) raises I^azarus, (3) offers the final sacrifice of 
praise and prayer to the Father. 

5 Words—but words received into the heart —not acts, nor 
miracles, are the climax of Christ’s life among his Disciples 
before the crucifixion. He washes their feet; but Judas, like 
the rest, is washed, and Judas is also expressly said by Jn. (not 
by the Synoptists) to have received ‘the sop.’ Neither act 
makes them (13 ii) i all clean.’ They are ‘ clean ’ (15 3) ‘because 
of the word' that he has spoken and they have received; 
Judas is not ‘clean ’ because he has not received it. 
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an attempt to stone Jesus, he ‘ 7 oas hidden (eicpv^Tj),! and 
went forth from the temple.’ This and a second (12 36) eclipse 
are ‘ two witnesses ’ against ‘ the darkness ’ that will not (1 5) 
‘ apprehend the light.’ 

Next comes the healing of the Gentile world, typified 
by the man who was blind from his birth. 

As Naaman was sent to Jordan, so the blind man is sent to 
( 9 ?) the Pool of Siloam, which represents (Is. 8 6^) the 
worship of the true God as distinct from the worship of 
false gods (see also Is. 7 322 g 11 36 2 ; //or. Hebr. 1 365, 
8292). The Judaising inference that the Gentile world must be 
purified by Jewish waters— i.e., by the Law—is obviated by the 
statement—probably implying the supersession of the Law by 
(Gen. 49 10) ‘Shiloh ’—tnat Siloam means ‘sent.’ 2 This sign is 
altogether different from the healing of the man at Bethesda 
(Israel), who is never said to believe, and who is threatened with 
penalty in case of relapse. The Gentile world (938) ‘believes,’ 
so that this sign includes the creation of spiritual, as well as 
material, light. 

The section terminates with a denunciation of the 
* abiding ’ sin of * the blind ’ who profess to lead others 
and who say * we see.’ 3 

(5) The Life.—The mention of the ‘blind leaders' 
leads to the mention of the ideal Leader who ‘ knows * 
(i.e. loves) all that are his, and that, 
e 1 * too, individually (10 3 <pu)vtt kclt 6 vojxa), 
so that they are drawn towards him as the Good 
Shepherd who does not drive, but leads. 4 

All the shepherds and deliverers of the world that ‘came’ 
before the Logos are described as ( 10 8) ‘thieves and robbers,’ 5 


1 Wesicott has no note here ; but the second ‘ hiding 
(eKpvfir})’ in 12 36 he translates * was hidden ’ (not ‘hid himself’), 
and declares it to be ‘ the result of the want of faith ’ of Christ’s 
adversaries; and he there refers to the present passage (8 59), 
as being apparently similar. The difficulty of this theory 
(‘ want of faith ’) here will be at once detected by embodying it 
in the context: ‘They took up stones therefore, to cast at him, 
but Jesus 7vas hidden from them as the result of their want 
of faith , and went out of the temple.’ 

Are there not two meanings : (1) one for spiritual readers (2) 
another for superficial ? In (1), the meaning is that Christ was 
hidden from the souls of his enemies, in (2), that he was hidden 
from their bodily eyes by divine intervention. The former is 
spiritual , but gives us no clear explanation of the way in which 
Jesus escaped. The latter is definitely miraculous , but not ne¬ 
cessarily spiritual. Jn. seems to leave it to his readers to choose. 
Perhaps he is here (as often) expressing dramatically what Lk. 
expresses non-dramatically (Lk. 19^2 expu/ 3 tj ‘but now they are 
hid from thine eyes'). (The meaning ‘ hid himself,’ grammati¬ 
cally possible, is, from a Johannine standpoint impossible.) 

2 Probably Jn. (as Grotius suggested) identified Siloam with 
the Shiloh of Gen. 49 10 ; cp Shiloh. 

3 Cp Philo (1 382) on the two kinds of ignorance, of which the 
second fancies that it knows what it does not know, puffed up 
with a false notion of its own wisdom : this ‘ generates deliberate 
C7'il-doing (ht rrpovoCas aSiKijp.aTa).' It is this proud, complacent, 
and deliberate evil-doing (implying hatred and scorn of goodness), 
that is, in the Synoptists, unpardonable, and, in Jn., the sin 
that ‘ abideth (/xevet) ’— i.e., cannot be effaced. (For fcevei cp Jn. 
15 16 1 Cor. 13 13.) 

4 The true Shepherd and the true Husbandman (or Vine¬ 
dresser) are connected by Philo (1 300-305) in a discourse about 
the husbandry, or tendance, of the soul. . He distinguishes 
between the mere tiller of the ground (who is [ib. 301] a ‘hire¬ 
ling’) and the real husbandman (who prunes, or encourages 
growth, as the case may require). So (ib. 304) the ‘ shepherd ’ 
is distinguished from the mere ‘keeper.’ Poets, he says (ib. 
306), call kings the shepherds of their people, but the title is 
rightly reserved for‘the wise.’ The difference between Philo 
and Jn. is that the former makes no mention of ‘laying down 
life for the sheep.’ 

5 If the text is correct, ‘came (fi\0ov)’ means (with allusion to 
the Comer, or Deliverer), ‘came in the character of the ideal 
Deliverer.’ Of Gideon, Barak, David, as of Abraham, Jn. 
would say that they (8 56) ‘ saw Christ’s day ’— i.e., they did not 
claim to be independent, but depended on the ideal Deliverer. 
But this does not explain irpb e/mou ‘ before me.' We should 
expect ‘ apart from me,’ or ‘setting themselves above me.’ 

A Hebrew original may have caused confusion between ‘ be¬ 
fore (in time),’ ‘before (in estimation),’and ‘in the place of.’ 
Cp Ex. 20 3 ‘before me’ (mg., ‘beside me ') ir\rjv, J0S324419 
‘before’ (mg., ‘like’). Or an original Gr. tradition, 8 o£av 
f\ovT€<; ap^etv irp'o ipLOV (cp Mk. 10 42 SoicovvTes ap\eiv with 
parall.) might mean ‘before me,’ or ‘above me.’ Cp Justin, 
1 A Pol. 12 (apxovTes 7rpo ttjs abrjOe ia? So$av Ttp-tow-es). Since 
Christ is ‘the Truth,’ irpb rrjs aArjdeia? in Justin may represent 
a traditional version of the irpo efxov in Jn. Many authorities 
omit irp'o ep.o 0 owing to the perversion of the words by heretics. 
Justin may have adopted a new interpretation of them. 

Tatian (12 and 14), gives the name of ‘robbers’ to ‘demons,’ 
and adds (18) ‘the admirable Justin has rightly denounced 
them as “robbers”.’ Either he did not remember it in the 
Gospel, or he did not, at the time of wHting, recognise the 
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because they did not understand that ruling implies serving 
and even dying. The Shepherd (10 11) ‘layeth down his life 
for the sheep ’ (10 17) ‘ in order that it may be received again.' 
In other words, the Resurrection, or attainment of life through 
death, is a law of the spiritual world, a part of the Father’s will. 
Thus Jn. anticipates tne objection that, if the Shepherd dies in 
conflict with ' the wolf/ the wolf is victorious. 

Later, the law is restated as the law of the Harvest: 
(I224) ‘Except it (the grain) die, it abideth alone, but 
if it perish it bringeth forth much fruit; ’ meantime, 
Jesus says (10 18) that he has power to take up his 
life as well as to lay it down, and these words naturally 
prepare us for a ‘sign' of this particular ‘power.’ 
Such a sign is afforded by the Resurrection of Lazarus. 

(6) The Raising of the Dead.—That marvellous cures (and, 
not improbably, revivifications) were wrought by the earliest 

Kft t> • • Christians is indicated by the Pauline 

Oo. raising Epistles, by indirect Talmudic testimony, 
Of dead in and by early Christian traditions. There 
Gospels. a . re s ig n % however, of very early exaggera¬ 
tion arising from misunderstood metaphor. 
For example, Apollonius (Eus. v. 1814) alleges (170 a.d.) that 
John in Ephesus raised a dead man. How, we ask, did this 
escape earlier writers—Papias, for example, who records such 
an act of Philip, but not of John? The answer is to be found 
in Clem.Alex. (960), where tne apostle, questioning an Elder 
about a young convert, receives the answer ‘ He is dead.' 

‘ What death?’ ‘ He has died to God.' The apostle reconverts 
the youth, who becomes ‘a trophy of resurrection.' Similarly, 
whereas the churches of Gaul speak of reconverted apostates as 
(Eus. v. 1 45) ‘ the dead brought to life ’ by the prayers of 
martyrs, Irenaeus (ii. 31 2) says that, ere now, in the brotherhood, 
‘owing to sore need,’ many have been raised by the prayers of 
the Church, and this, literally; and it seems highly probable 
that he has confused some metaphorical tradition. 1 The question 
arises, how early did such misunderstandings occur? ‘The 
wicked,’ says a Jewish tradition, 2 ‘though living, are termed 
dead.' ‘Let the dead / says our Lord, ‘bury their dead.' In 
Christ’s commission to the Twelve, Mt. (10 8) alone has ‘ raise the 
dead,’ and afterwards ( 11 5) ‘the dead are raised.’ Yet Mt. de¬ 
scribes Jesus himself as revivifying no one except the daughter of 
Jairus, concerning whom Mt. has written (924) ‘she is not dead 
but sleepeth.’ See Jairus. It is probable that Mt. has here 
given the actual words of Jesus, or the closest approximation 
to them ; they were perhaps omitted by Mk.-Lk. owing to their 
being first literalised and then regarded as difficult or erroneous. 
Lk. as well as Mk. records, it is true, (7 22) ‘ the dead are raised ’; 
but he meets the possible objection, ‘ No dead have been raised/ 
by inserting the raising of a widow’s son (7 n-17) immediately 
before.. . Including Jairus's daughter, he might now plead that 
the. raising of two persons.justified the plural ‘are.’ But— 
besides the suspicion attaching to the absence of this narrative 
not only from Nik. but also from the parallel Mt. which closely 
agrees with Lk.— the story suggests a misunderstanding of 
metaphor. In 2 Esd. 9 43^ there is a vision of a woman (Sion) 
sorrowing for the death of her ‘only son’ (the City or Temple). 
Christians would assert that Christ (Jn. 219) ‘ raised up the 
Temple,’ or, in the language of Christian psalms and hymns, 
that he ‘raised up the only son of the sorrowing widow .’3 
Thus the possible influence of symbolism combines with other 
causes 4 to oblige us to reject as non-historical Lk.’s account of 
the raising of the widow’s son. See Nain. 

Gospel as authoritative. The saying has affinities to the Greek 
notion that the only lawful kingdom is that of the wise man (see 
Philo 2 38). 

1 (1) Eusebius, in quoting these words of Irenaeus, prefixes to 
them (v. 7 1) on 877, ‘ that, as he says,' which (though in ii. 17 6 
it introduces a statement attested by ‘the canonical Acts of the 
Apostles ’) may imply, according to context, an emphasis laid 
on the subjectiveness and doubtfulness of what is alleged (see 
iv. 1546 v. 18 613); (2) ihe words ‘owing to sore need ( 5 ta to 
avayKaiov)’ apply very well to apostasy, out less well to literal 
death; (3) subsequently', Irenaeus (ii. 824) implies that, whilst 
healing of the sick still went on (lun'rai), the raising of the dead 
was a thing of the past (tj6tj . . . -rfyepdijcrav), and that, though 
they had lived for some time, none were living rohen he wrote 
(irape /meivav crvv rj/xlv erecriv ixavots). For the date.of the 
Gallican letter, seventeenth year of Titus Antoninus Pius (not 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), see Expositor, 1896 (p. in f.). 
The earlier date (by lengthening the interval between Irenaeus 
and the Gallican letter) facilitates the theory that Irenaeus mis¬ 
understood the metaphor. When Papias records similar acts, 
Eusebius, by the words (iii. 39 9) davp-acriav and irapa. 8 o£ov, 
appears to indicate his disbelief in them, at least if we combine 
them with the following (ib. n-13) ‘ mythical,’ ‘not perceiving 
what was figurative and mystical/‘ of very limited intelligence.’ 

2 ‘ Berakhoth,’ 18, ‘ Bereshlth Rabba,’ e. 39. The applica¬ 
tion is derived from Ezek. 21 25, ‘ And thou, O deadly wounded 
wicked one, prince of Israel.’ The interpretation is applied to 
Eccl. 9 5, ‘ The dead know not anything.’ . See an article on 
‘ The Raising of the Dead in the Symoptic Gospels ’ in The 
Ne7v World, '96, pp. 473-493- 

3 So Lam. 1 1 ‘ How doth the city sit solitary that w'as full 
of people 1 How is she become as a wid<rw /’ 

4 Lk. 7 \A,f. says that Jesus (1) ‘came near and touched the 
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(7) Reserving the historical question for special treat¬ 
ment (see Lazarus) it may be said here that : in spite 

P . . of Martha’s inferential statement in 1139 

59. aismg the worc j s 0 f j esus at t he tomb (11 41), 
0 azarus. * p at h er> j thank thee that thou heardest 

me,’ imply that the * hearing’ was already past, and the 
life of Lazarus was in effect already granted to his prayers. 
We must, however, suppose that the narrative—though 
possibly based on one or more of Christ’s actual works— 
is mainly allegorical. The great negative reason is the 
silence of the Synoptists * 1 about Christ’s greatest miracle, 
which was, according to Jn., the chief cause of both 
(a) the applause that greeted his entry into Jerusalem, 
and ( b) the resolution of the priests to slay him. 2 

The positive reasons are: (1) Jn., adopting Philonian tradi# 
tions of style and expression, and writing on the lines of the OT, 
might naturally subordinate the literal to the symbolical. For 
example, Philo calls the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib (I70) 
‘mythical (pvdioSes).' If such was Jn.’s view, he might well 
think himself justified in composing a single symbolical story 
that might sum up a hundred floating traditions about Christ’s 
revivifying acts in such a form as to point to him as the Consoler 
of Israel, and the Resurrection and the Life of the world. (2) 
The name of Lazarus suggests symbolism. Another form of 
it is Eliezer, who is, in Philo (1 481), the type of a being ‘ liable 
to dissolution and ( indeed) a corpse ,’ but ‘held together and 
kindled into life (£a)07rupeiTcu) by the providence of God.’ (3) 
Lk. and Jn. alone mention Martha and her sister Mary. They 
appear to differ in their views of the sisters; possibly they 
differ as to the brother Lazarus. 3 Some early writers took Lk.’s 
Lazarus to be a real person; 4 * and it is easy to see that traditions 
about the Lazarus of Lk. may have prepared the way for the 
Lazarus of Jn. ‘ Jesus,’ it might be said, raised many from the 
dead ; but concerning one, Lazarus by name, he said (Lk. 16 31) : 
“If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
believe though one rise from the dead.” ’ The next step would 
be to say that this prediction was fulfilled : ‘ Lazarus was raised 
from the dead ; yet the Jews did not believe.’ 3 

(8) The Preparation for the Sacrifice.—We pass to 
the beginning of (121) the week before the Passover. 

The anointing of Christ (12 1-8) is a kind of preparation of the 
lamb for the sacrifice, and the coming of the ‘ Greeks ’ to the 
. New Temple is hailed by Jesus as a sign 

60. Preparation, that (1223) ‘the hour’ of ‘glory’ has ar- 

for Sacrifice. rived. The Voice from heaven, which the 

Synoptists place at the Baptism (where 
Jn. omits it), and also at the Transfiguration, is mentioned 
(1228) here alone in this Gospel, 6 as ratifying the act of Jesus 


coffin,’(2) ‘the dead man sat up,’ (3) ‘he began to speak,’(4) 
Jesus ‘gave him to his mother.’ Similar details are found in 
(©) 2 K. 13 21 and r K. 17 22 f. y which describe miracles of 
revivification performed by Elisha and Elijah. 

1 Those who regard the speeches in Acts as historical would 
also have to explain how Paul, in mentioning the Resurrection, 
omits (17 31) the raising of any dead people by Christ, and, still 
more, how Peter ( 10 38), when emphasising his acts of ‘healing,’ 
makes no mention of revivification. 

2 This has never been explained. Some have suggested that 
the Synoptists kept silence to screen Lazarus. But how could 
they hope to ‘ screen ’ one who was known to all Jerusalem, not 
to speak of the multitude of pilgrims? 

3 As regards the different delineations of the sisters, see § 44. 
In Lk.(1038) Martha comes first as entertaining Jesus, appar¬ 
ently (or certainly, see v. 1 .) in her house; then Mary is men¬ 
tioned, but Lazarus not at all. Jn. (11 r) mentions in order 
Lazarus, Mary, Martha. In Jn. Mary is {before the anointing 
is narrated) ‘ she who anointed the Lord, ’ which implies knowledge 
of only one anointer. But in Lk. (7 37) the only woman that 
anoints the Lord is ‘a sinner.’ Again, in Lk., the anointing is 
in the house of‘Simon the Pharisee*; in Jn. in the house of 
‘Lazarus.’ Lk.’s mention ( 16 23) of a Lazarus in connection 
with the life after death in ‘Abraham’s bosom’ suggests that 
there is some confusion of tradition latent under these differences 
and similarities in Lk. and Jn. On the name Lazarus, see 
above, § 10, and cp Lazarus. 

4 Iren. iv. 24 (see Grabe’s note), Tertull. . De Anim. 7, and 
the Fathers generally, regard the story as history. Lazarus is 
placed by Constit. Apost. vii. 87 in the same category as Job. 
But those who took this view, no doubt, distinguished the 
Lazarus of Lk. from the. Lazarus of Jn. 

3 A literal interpretation of the narrative is accompanied by 
many minor difficulties, such as the question why Jesus, after 
he had been informed of the sickness of Lazarus, remained 
beyond Jordan (11 6) ‘two days.’ From this and from 1117 
Lightfoot infers (BE 178) ‘a journey which occupies three 
days,’ Westcott (on Jn. 116) ‘The journey would occupy about 
a 'day' There is no solid basis for either conclusion. A full 
discussion of the subject would show the mystical meaning 
underlying these and other details. 

6 Jn. takes pains to show that the Voice was not, in the 
popular and modern sense of the term, ‘ objective. ’ A ‘ multitude ’ 


when he puts, and answers negatively, the question * What shall 
I say? [Shall I say], save me from this hour?’ By this act, 
he virtually fulfills the Law of Sacrifice, or the Law of the 
Harvest, which he has (1224) just enunciated. If (Hor. Hebr. 
ad loci) ‘the prince of this world’ is, in Jewish Tradition, 
the prince of the ‘seventy’ nations of the. Gentiles^ there is 
peculiar point in the words that follow the introduction of the 
‘Greeks ’: (1231) ‘ Now is the judgment of this world, now shall 
the prince of this world 1 be cast out; and I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.’ But as before (859), with this 
second manifestation of light comes (12 36) a second and final 
eclipse (expv/Sbj). 

The unstable o\\o<: or ‘multitude’ of the Jews is now 
mentioned for the last time, quitting the stage as the devout 
Gentile world enters; and its last words are (12 34): ‘Who is 
this Son of man ? ’ 

(9) The Deuteronomy.-—The public doctrine of Jesus 
T . ends when he ‘ cries aloud ’ for the third 
' as time (see above, § 49), saying that his 

G arge. worc j w jh judge the world and that (12 50) 
his word is the word of the Father. 

We are now transported to a higher sphere, to the 
inner teaching of Christ, the revision and summary of 
his doctrine, the giving of the One commandment, the 
promise of the Paraclete, and the prayer to the Father. 

It is a Deuteronomy, full of mystical allusions in which a 
numerical symbolism—sometimes veiled, sometimes manifest, as 
in the seven times repeated refrain ‘These things have I spoken 
unto you’—is prevalent throughout. As Abraham (Gen.184) 
washed the feet of the Three Persons and gave them food, so 
now the Son, or Messiah (Schottg. 2 6r f), repays the debt to 
Abraham’s children. The Talmudists, speaking in the spirit of 
the prophets, describe (Schattg. 2 370) the ‘ mansions and 
habitations’ of God as coming to man, and Philo speaks of lhe 
Divine word and Powers (i. 249 158) ‘making their home in,’ 
and ‘sharing their table with,’ the devout soul, and of (i. 643) 
God himself as ‘ walking in ’ the souls of the perfectly purified. 
So Jn. teaches that the Father and the Son will (M23) ‘make’ 
their ‘ mansion ’ in the heart of the faithful. 2 As Philo, agreeing 
with the Talmudists, warns us that (1 457) ‘place (tottos)’ does 
not mean a region filled with matter, but God himself, the 
refuge of the Universe, so Jn., by his context, teaches us that 
the ( 142 ) ‘place (tottos)’ which Jesus will ‘prepare’ for his 
disciples is a home in the bosom of the Father. 

All these allusive iterations of ancient traditions, and 
all the lines of various doctrine, converge towards 
Christ in his threefold character of (146) ‘ the way, the 
truth, and the life. ’ 

First, in the doctrine of the Way, the disciples are taught to 
pray in his name —a clause seven times repeated. 3 Then the 
‘Truth,’ or the ‘Spirit of Truth,’ introduced before, becomes 
the predominant element, leading to the threefold ( 16 s) conviction 
of the Spirit. 4 The two sections of the Way (or Son) and the 
Truth (or Spirit) terminate with a prediction of victory because 
the Father is with the Son; so that the latter has, in effect, 
already ( 16 33) ‘conquered the world.’ Last comes the doctrine 
of the Father himself (the Life), called ( 17 1) ‘Father,’ (ib. n) 
‘ holy Father,’ and finally (ib. 25) ‘just,’ or ‘righteous 3 Father. 
Here ‘ my name ’ ceases and ‘ thy name ’ is introduced. Finally 
—with repeated references to the Church as being (172 6 7 10, 
etc.) ‘that which’ or ‘those whom’ the Father haih ‘given’ to 
the Son—the Last Words terminate in an outpouring of the Son’s 
devotion to the ‘righteous Father,’ wherein his ‘name’ is, in 
effect, revealed as ‘ love ’: (17 26) ‘ I have made known unto them 
thy name t and will make it known, that the love wherewith 
thou lovedst me may be in them , and I in them.' 


was present. Those who heard anything did not hear the true 
thing. They heard ‘thunder’or ‘an angel.’ See Gratz, 2 341, 
for the decline of the authority of the Bath-Kol. 

1 Cp Lk. 10 18, ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven,’ uttered on the return of ‘ the Seventy.’ 

2 Cp Is. 57 15. 

3 14 13 1426 15 16 I623 24 26 (15 2r is obviously .to be excluded). 

4 The Paraclete or ‘ friend called in to help,’ is connected by 

Philo sometimes (ii. 247) with the Elenchos, or Convicting 
Power, sometimes (ii. 155, 227) with the high priest entering 
God’s presence to represent the Cosmos, but perhaps more often 
with the Spirit of the ideal Cosmos (the name Logos being given 
to the High. Priest, see i. 501). Sometimes (ii. 227) the Priest 
appears as interceding with the Father of the Cosmos, but 
calling to his aid the Son of the Father. Philo does not bind 
himself to one form of expression. The Elenchos is called (ii. 
247) Paraclete; (i. 219) God’s own Logos; (i. 195)jthe ideal 
Man, or Man according to Truth (o n-pos dArjfleiai/ av 0 p<o 7ros). 
The whole of Jn.’s last discourse shows Philonian influence; 
but (as usual), whereas Philo regards the intellect, Jn. regards 
the heart—a consequence of the belief of the latter in the incarnate 
Logos. . • 

3 SUcuos in Jn. and 1 Jn. lg 2 i, etc.—instead of having the 
narrow legal meaning implied in the Synoptists Mt. Ir9 Lk. 16 
Mk. 2 17, etc.—means ‘just ’ in the Platonic sense, ana is the 
climax of the attributes of God and Christ. 
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(io) The Passion (see above, § 12).—Space can be 
found here for only one or two points, not only peculiar 
62 Passion to J n - but essen b a i to his purpose. They 
are connected with Christ's last utterances 
on the Cross, and with what followed them. 

1. The words ‘Eli, Eli, etc.,’ recorded by Mk. and 
Mt., are said to have been misunderstood by bystanders 
at the time. Lk. omits them, and even Mk. and Mt. 
are at variance in the context. 1 In the corresponding 
passage Jn. has simply 4 1 thirst.’ 

Of course the first impulse is to take this, as the bystanders 
took it, in a purely literal meaning, and to say that it has no 
connection with Mk. and Mt. But in the Fourth Gospel the 
words ‘ bread,’ 4 water,’ 4 food,’ * eat,’ ‘ drink,’ ‘ feed,’ and * thirst ’ 
are hardly ever used by Tesus in the literal sense ; eg ., when the 
disciples bring him fooa he replies that (434) his meat is to do 
the will of the Father and accomplish his work. This suggests 
that in Christ’s last utterance the same spiritual standard must 
be maintained, so that, in effect, it was the expression of a 
4 thirst ’ for that final accomplishment of God’s will which would 
enable him to say ‘it is finished,’ and then to break down the 
barrier of the flesh and to enter into unfettered communion with 
the Faiher (cp Ps. 63 i). 

What Mk. and Mt. express in the form of (apparent) 
complaint, and what Lk. entirely omits (perhaps because 
of its difficulty), Jn. appears to express in the form of 
the highest spiritual aspiration. Not that he excludes 
the physical meaning, but (as always throughout the 
Gospel) he includes a spiritual meaning—that the Son 
of God, who is in the bosom of the Father, endured 
for our sakes to feel, for a brief space, as if, in a certain 
sense, he were not there, so that he ‘ thirsted ’ for the 
presence of God. 

2. The spontaneousness of Christ’s death was not 
clearly expressed by the two earliest traditions. 2 Lk. 
inserts, as uttered by Jesus, the first half of the quotation 
that, to this day, terminates a pious Jew’s confession on 
his death-bed (Ps. 31s). Yet even this was liable to the 
Jewish objection that it implied, as the utterer, not a 
Redeemer, but one in need of redemption. No such 
objection applied to the tradition preserved by 1 Pet. 
223 ( 7 rapedldov, perhaps ‘ gave himself up as a sacrifice’; 
cp Gal. 220 Eph. 52). This word Jn. adopts. But he 
represents Jesus not as saying this, but as doing it : 
(I930) 4 he gave up his spirit.’ See above, § 20. 

3. The rending of the veil is omitted by Jn., partly 
perhaps because, in his view (1) Christ’s body is the 
Temple, and the 4 veil ’ is his flesh, so that the piercing 
of his side by the soldier’s spear constituted the true 
and essential ‘rending of the veil,’ but partly because 
(2) Jn. may have considered the Synoptic tradition 
erroneous. 

Jn.’s tradition here explains many difficulties. Death under 
crucifixion did not generally ensue till after two or three days ; 
Mk. (1544) mentions Pilate’s ‘surprise* (omitted by Mt.-Lk.) at 
the speedy death of Jesus. Unbelievers, explaining Christ’s 
resurrection as a fraud, might say, 4 Pilate might well be “ sur¬ 
prised," for death could not happen so soon.’ Jn. steps in to 
say that it did happen, and to spiritualise the circumstances. 
The 4 crurifragium f (see Cross, § 6), was performed, he says, on 
the two criminals ; but this infliction (which would have violated 
the ordinance about the Paschal Lamb [Ex. 12 46]) was averted 
from Jesus by his death, and the death was attested by the 
piercing of his side ; and thus two Scriptures were fulfilled. 

It is more probable that the Synoptic account of 4 the rending 
of the veil ’ should have sprung from a misunderstanding of the 
4 piercing of the side’ than vice versa. In the earliest days of 
the Church, when it became customary to speak of Christ’s flesh 


1 Mk. 1536 supposes a<f>€re to be addressed by the man with 
the vinegar to the bystanders, Mt. 27 49 supposes a<j>e$ to be 
addressed by the bystanders to the man. See Eli, ii. Aramaic 
(or, in D, Hebrew) is confused in all the MSS. Pseudo-Peter 
interprets the words 4 My Power, my Power, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ Justin ( Tryph . 125) translates HA by 6vi/a/xis, 
Eusebius {Dent. Ev. x. 8494; Robinson on Pseudo-Pet. 21) 
translated the word in the Psalm by ttrxvs, and Aquila by 
io-xype. 

2 The word in Mk.'s ( 15 37) a<f>et$ <fnovr}v fieyaLrjp 

efejr veverev (where MSS might have fieyaXrj), seems to 

have been, in the corrected edition used by Mt.-Lk., <f>uiyn 
fxeydXr). 0 Mt. (27 50) retained a<f>e is (in the form a^rjxei/), but with 
to iryevfia (from Mk.’s e£eirvev<T€v) as object. This expresses 
somewhat more of voluntariness. Lk. (23 46) goes farther. 
Retaining ££eirvevcrep in the sense of 4 breathing his last,’ he 
adds an expression of trust on the part of Jesus. 
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as 4 the veil'(Heb. 10 1 gf.) y it would be natural to describe the 
piercing of his body as the ‘rending of the veil.’ It is said 
(Joel’s Religionsblicke, 7) that the Jews believed the veil of the 
Temple to have been literally rent, shortly before the capture of 
the City. This may have helped to literalise the veil-trad it ion. 
Christians would say to lews, 4 What you speak of, did not 
happen in the siege, or at least it did not happen only then ; the 
veil, was rent when our Lord was crucified by you.' Also, 
against the Synoptists, there is this consideration, that the 
‘rending of the veil,’ if it had occurred, would probably have 
been kept a secret by the priests (who alone would know of it), 
and, if it was ever revealed by any of them, would probably be 
revealed by zealous converts apt to make exaggerations and find 
coincidences. 

4. The piercing of Christ’s side takes us to the 
central thought of the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle, 
namely, the love of God revealed in the Blood of Christ 
the Paschal Lamb. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (919) recognises that the old 
way to God was through (Lev. 146 ) ‘blood,’ ‘water,’ ‘scarlet 
wool,’ and ‘hyssop,’ but asserts that the new way was (Heb. 10 
19 /.) simply 4 by the blood of Jesus.' The Epistle of Barnabas 
(11 1-8), however, will not give up the old Levitical elements : it 
even adds the Levitical ‘wood/which it discerns in the Cross 
(fvXov), and, though not without difficulty, it brings in the 
notion of ‘water’ by speaking of the Cross (£vAov) as a ‘tree,’ 
past which flows the purifying stream of baptism. In the 
Gospels, the ‘scarlet cloak’ represents the ‘scarlet wool,’ and 
the cross the 4 wood ’; but the 4 blood ’ that came from the mere 
piercing of the hands, or perhaps the hands and feet, 1 might 
well seem insufficient to express the purifying blood of the 
Lamb; and there was nothing at all to indicate the 4 water.’ 
An early tradition inserted in Lk. (2244) endeavoured to supply 
the 4 blood of sprinkling ’ by relating how 4 drops as of blood ’ 
streamed from Jesus in his agony; but still there was no 
mention of 4 water.’ Yet not only did the Levitical requirements 
mention ‘running water,’but Zech. 13 1 predicted the opening 
of a 4 fountain ’ against sin and uncleanness for Israel. 2 It is in 
the piercing of Christ’s side that Jn. sees a revelation of the 
opening of this purifying ‘fountain.’ This completes the three¬ 
fold sacrifice that Christ had made for men : (1) the invisible 
sacrifice of the breath, or spirit; (2) the human soul, visibly re¬ 
presented by the 4 blood'; (3) the human body, visibly repre¬ 
sented by water. 3 

Physically, that these details should have been seen by the 
eye of a disciple kept probably at some distance from the cross 
by a crowd of hostile spectators and soldiers, must be, if not 
impossible, at least disputable. But, whatever physical facts 
may have been seenj the essence of the narrative is a spiritual 
fact. A revelation is vouchsafed to the beloved disciple. His 
eyes are opened to discern the Fountain of Life. 4 It may have 


1 In the Synoptists, the feet, too, are pierced, but not in Jn. 
and Pseudo-Peter. 

2 The LXX, however, reads ope ‘ plnce ’ for Tipo 4 fountain,' so 
that Greek-speaking Christians would hardly be much influenced 
by this passage. Justin does not mention it, yet he quotes Lk.'s 
tradition, omitting the word 4 blood ,’ and seeing in it a fulfil¬ 
ment of Ps. 2214 4 poured out like water.' 

3 This symbolism seems to be in accordance with Philo’s ( 1 653) 
describing ‘ashes and water’ as 4 the origin of man’s genera¬ 
tion (yei/ecrewsai ap\aC )’; and (2251) the purification of the body 
with water as preparatory for the purification of the soul with 
blood. But Jn. may be also alluding to the 4 mixed cup ’ of the 
Eucharist, which contained wine mixed with water. Irenseus 
says that (5 1-3) the Ebionites (who denied Christ’s divine nature 
and used water alone in the Eucharist) ‘not receiving the 
combination of God and man into their soul,’ rejected the ‘ mix¬ 
ing of the heavenly wine,' and did not ‘receive God into their 
mingling (non recipientes Deum ad commistionem suam)’: 
in other words he declares their rejection of the divine nature in 
Christ to be analogous to their rejection of the wine in the 
Eucharist. According to this view, the wine in the Eucharist, 
and the blood of Christ on the cross, would represent Christ’s 
divine nature. But whatever reference Jn. may have had to 
Ebionitism, or to a rising Docetism that rejected Christ’s human 
nature, it seems probable that his main object is to bear witness 
for the Church to Christ’s human nature as being completely 
real—in body and soul as well as spirit. Applied to the 
Eucharist, the Johannine view would recognise the body in the 
bread, the soul and spirit in the water and blood. 

4 Cp Ps. 369: ‘With thee is the fountain of life l in thy 
light shall we see light' —a passage closely connected with a 
key-passage in the Gospel ( 1 4): 4 The life was the light of men,’ 
and cp Rev. 216 : 4 1 will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the 7vateroflife freely.' Also cp Rev. 221 : a 4 river 
of water of life . . . proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.' It was a saying, older jthan the Fourth Gospel, that 
('Barn. 85) l The kingdom of Jesus is on the tree'{ox Cross , 
eni £vAov : cp Justin, 1 Apol. 41, Tryjh. 73, 4 The Lord haih 
reigned from the tree’). So, in Jn., the Cross—being the place 
where Christ is 4 lifted up' ana where God is 4 glorified' —is 

4 the throne of God.’ In Barn. 11 as in Rev. 222 (imitating the 
pastoral picture of Ezek. 47 7 sq.'), the Cross is also ‘-the tree 
(fvAoi/) of life ’ whose leaves will heal the nations, and it is planted 
by the side (f the river of living water. But there were varieties 
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been given to some one to see literally the piercing of the side 
and to hand down to the church of Ephesus a historical fact 
obscured in previous traditions. But the spiritual meaning of 
the act is not to be regarded or criticised from the materialistic 
or historical standpoint. 1 The whole of the context is spiritual 
in thought and mystically symbolical in expression. First 
there is a threefold mention of ‘accomplishment.’ Then, as 
there were seven * signs ’ wrought by Christ during his life, so 
now there are, perhaps, seven ‘ accomplishments ’ of OT 
type or prophecy that accompany, or follow, his death. 2 In 
the last of these, the most striking of all (prospective as well as 
retrospective, pointing backward to prophecy but also forward 
to the conversion of the Gentiles, to the christianising of the 
Roman Empire, and to the metamorphosis of blind persecution 
into awe-struck adoration), the soldiers of ‘this world,’ coming 
to ‘ break the bones’ of the Paschal Lamb, are not only diverted 
from their purpose, but as it were forced to ‘ look on him whom 
they pierced.’ 

Thus, amid mysticism and symbolism, 3 as it began, 
ends the Johannine life of Christ. Viewed as history, it 
must be dispassionately analysed so as to separate, as far 


as possible, fact from not-fact. No criticism, however, 

63 . Conclusion. ou f ht to . v ! nt P from rec ognisi nEr 
its historical value in correcting impres¬ 
sions derived from the Synoptic Gospels, and the epic 
power and dramatic irony with which it brings on the 
stage the characters and classes whereby the will of God is 
being continuously fulfilled, so that we find ourselves 
learning from Pilate to ‘behold the man,’ and discern¬ 
ing with Caiaphas that ‘ it is expedient that one man 
should die and not that the whole people should 
perish.’ It often raises us above details of which the 
certitude will probably never be ascertained, into a 
region where we apprehend the nature and existence of 
a Word of Life, essentially the same in heaven and on 
earth, human yet divine, the incarnation of the concord 
of the spiritual universe. Yet, while no Gospel soars 
so high, none stands more firmly, more practically,below. 


B. EXTERNAL 

The External Evidence as to the authorship and 
authority of the Gospels consists of I. Statements, II. 
Quotations. 


I. Statements. 

Written Gospels are neither mentioned nor implied 
in the NT Epistles, nor in that of Clemens Romanus, 
nor, probably, in that of Barnabas, nor in the Didachi. 

i. The Third Gospel. —Lk. I1-4 implies (a) that 
‘ many ’ Gospels were current, and perhaps ( b) that 

„, , their diversity was calculated to obscure 
mPT^nfTk (fA 1 4) ‘the certainty concerning the 
menus 01 lk. things wherein - the Christian catechu¬ 
men was instructed ; ( c ) that whereas the apostles 

‘ delivered (Trapbdoaav)' these— i.e ., taught them orally — 
‘many’ ‘drew up a narrative’— i.e., wrote. This 
points to a time when the apostles had passed away, 
leaving the ground open to the historians. Lk.’s 
qualification was, not that he had consulted an apostle 
and obtained his imprimatur , but that he had (13) ‘ traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first.’ The 
particular defects implied in existing ‘ narratives' are, 
that they were not ‘ accurate, ’ and not in * chronological 
order. ’ 

ii. Papias, a bishop of Phrygian Hierapolis in the 

of tradition, and Barnabas himself quotes a saying that sug¬ 
gested the thought of the Cross as a Vine from which the 
juice, or blood, is dropping : (Barn. 12) ‘ When a tree shall bow 
down and rise up, and when blood shall drop from a tree.' 

This view is developed in the later Johannine vision. The 
water and the blood flow from the Cross, or rather from Christ 
on the Cross. See Rev. 22 17. 

1 It may be objected that the author lays stress upon ‘seeing ’ 
(19 35 : ‘ He that hath seen hath borne witness '). The very stress, 
however, indicates that ‘ seeing ’ has a spiritual signification, as in 
(149) ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’(114) ‘we 
beheld his glory’; and elsewhere in Jn. Space does not allow 
the exposition of the Philonian and Johannine uses of expres¬ 
sions relating to sight and vision, which would demonstrate this 
conclusion. But it may be assumed that, whenever verbs of the 
senses are used by Jn. with emphasis , they are always used 
primarily in a spiritual significance. ‘ Handling’ in 1 Jn. lx 
is no exception to this invariable rule; see above (on the 
‘handling’ in Ignatius), § 29. 

2 (1) The ‘thirst,’(2) ‘hyssop,’(3) ‘vinegar,’(4) the ‘bone not 
broken,’ (5) the ‘looking’ on him whom they ‘pierced,’ are all 
definitely mentioned in the OT, and (6) the ‘ delivering of the 
spirit' may be regarded as a fulfilment of Ps. 31 5; but there is 
no verbal allusion either to Zech. 13 1, or to Ps. 2214. We 
cannot therefore assert that ‘ seven ’ is here in the author’s 
mind. But the structure of the whole Gospel makes it probable. 

3 (19 35): ‘ (1) And he that hath seen hath^ borne witness (2) 
and his (avrov) witness is true (3) and he (execvos) knoweth that 
he saith true.' On the assumption (so Westcott and Alford) that 
exeivos is the usual substitute for a repeated av-ros, the sentence 
is strangely tautological. But may not Jn. intend e<ei^o? to mean 
Christ? The passage is the keynote to the Epistle, and in the 
Epistle (see Westc. on 1 Jn. 26 ) ‘e/cetvos is always used of 
Christ' (cp especially 1 Jn. 3 i 6 , 417). It is characteristic of 
Jn. that he should use the pronoun so that a superficial reader 
should render it in one way and a spiritual reader in another. 
In any case, the threefold form of the attestation appears 
deliberately adapted to the context describing the Three 
Witnesses. 


EVIDENCE. 

first half of the second century, wrote five books of 
‘ Exposition(s) of the Lord’s Logia. ’ 1 

(a) His Exposition was probably a 4 setting forth ’ 
of the Logia, though it might include ‘ interpretation ’ 
65 The aS wel1,2 * Logia (oracles),’ he 

lt ._' _, - meant the Words (possibly also in- 

Papias eluding the Acts > °f Christ “ tein g 
^ * 4 oracularly ’ applicable to the guid¬ 

ance of man. This title was already in use to denote, 
in their oracular aspect, the Scriptures of the OT, and 
Papias here transfers it to what he regards as the 
‘ oracles ’ of Christ. 3 


1 Eus. iii. 39 1, TOV 6e IIa7ria <ruyypd/ix/xara irepre top dpi Ofov 

<f*epeT at, a xai emyeypanraL Aoyiwv KvptaKojv (al. 

-€<ov, Schwegl. conj. -eis). 

2 Lightfoot (SB 156-57) proves that Eusebius, but not that 
Papias ( two centuries before), uses egjjyrjais to mean ‘ interpre¬ 
tation.’ ’Efrjyeurflai, in LXX and NT, means ‘set forth' (not 
‘interpret ’). In Judg. 7 15 e^yrjo-i? (AL Sujyyo-ts), ‘setting 
forth ’ is distinguished from <rvyKpicris, ‘ interpretation.’ Heretics 
are called by Irenaeus (Pref. 1, and i. 36 ) ‘bad setters forth (or, 
expositors ) of things well said,’ because they ‘ tamper with 
(pqSiovpyeiv, sometimes =“forge,” “make false entries”)’ the 
Scriptures, besides ‘ perverting interpretations (irapaTpencLP 
eppujpetas).' For example, the Valentinians are said to ( ib . i. 8 1) 
‘transgress the order and connection of the Scriptures,’ ‘trans¬ 
posing and recasting (pura7rAdTT0rT€s), and making any thing out 
of anything (dAAo e£ aAAov noiodpres).' As an instance, they 
asserted that the anguish of Sophia was indicated by the words, 
‘And what I shall say I know not,’ which Irenaeus apparently 
regarded as a heretical efriyrjo-i?, or ‘exposition,’ of Jn. 12 27. 
Similarly p-edoSeveip (Polyc. Phil. 7) does not refer merely to 
(Lightf. ad loc.) ‘perverse interpretations,’ but to ‘knavish 
tricks,’ ‘artful treatment,’ in ' setting forth,' as well as inter¬ 
preting. 

The c^TjyrjTai' of oracles in Lucian (ii. 255) deal with both 
e£fjyri<ris (‘setting forth ’), and 6idAv<ris (‘solution ’) : the panto¬ 
mime makes his meaning so clear as to need (ib. ii. 301) p.r)8epos 
e£rjy ‘no one to set^ it forth in words.’ In Aristotle’s 
Rhetor, ad Alex. (30, 31) e^Tjyrjcris is perhaps a short version of 
facts, as compared with Siijyijo-is, a long narrative. Apollo is 
called by Plato 7rarpios ‘ the setter forth of the will of 

Zeus,’ not because he explained , but because he set forth the 
Oracles, or Logia, of Zeus. In course of time, however, both among 
Christians and among Greeks, no new ‘ oracles ’ were forthcom¬ 
ing. Then the exegetes had to confine himself to explaining the 
old oracles; and so, by degrees, exegesis and exegetic assumed 
their modern meaning, which also prevailed in the days of 
Eusebius. This explains why the Alexandrine scribe altered 
e£)jyT)o-is into finjyrjo-is in Judg. 7 15. 

■* It cannot be denied that a collection of the Lord’s Logia 
might contain nothing but his words, like the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus. It is true that Philo applies the term Logion even 
to a historical statement in the Pentateuch (e.g., Phi. 1 538 
quoting Deut. 10 9; Phi. 1 555 quoting Gen. 4 15). But 
in the passage where (2163 f) he speaks of ‘all things 
written in the sacred books’ as ‘oracles (xprjir/xoi),’ he proceeds 
to say that they were ‘ oracularly delivered through ’ Moses, and 
then divides them into three classes according as they are uttered 
(1) in the person of God, (2) by question and answer, (3) in the 
person of Moses, under inspiration and control from God. This 
separates thqm, it would seem, from historical statements made 
by the historians themselves, in the books of Kings, Chronicles, 
Esther, etc. In theLXX the regular meaning of Aoyiaisthe Words 
of the Lord, regarded either as commandments to be observed 
(e.g., Dt. 339 Ps. 11967 Ling*] 158) or as sure promises of 
deliverance (e.g., Ps. 12 7 1831 105 19 Prov. 30 5). In NT the 
* living oracles * (Acts 7 38) are those delivered from Mount Sinai, 
apparently referred to in Rom. 3 2; and in the only two other 
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(£) Tapias’ account of Mk. and Aft. is as follows : (Eus. 
in. 39 15 f.) “ Mapxo?_ fikv ipixijvevTT)^ llerpov yevopievo?, baa 
<fj.vr)ii6vev<rei'l axpi/ 3 a>? bypa\j/€v, ov p.ev rot ra£ei, ra viro tov 
Xpiarov 7j 2 \e\ 0 evTa tj npa\6evTa. ovre yap ijKovae tov Kvpiov, 

instances (Heb. 5 12 1 Pet. 4 11) it means the moral precepts, or 
Law, of Christ. In the only two instances given in Otto’s index 
to Justin, it means(i Apol. 32) OT ‘ prophecy,’ ox(Tryf>h. 17-18) 
prophetic denunciation of woe (where the Lord’s Logia against 
the Pharisees are coupled with the prophetic Logia of OT). 
Eusebius perhaps expresses his view of the meaning of Logia (as 
signifying wmi/w/ydiscourses), wbenhesaysthat(Eus. HE in. 245) 
Matthew and John were the only apostles that left memorials 
of the Lord’s fiiarpi/W, a word that in sing, sometimes meant 
‘life’ (Epict. ii. 1629), but in ph ‘discourses’ (Epict.iii. 24 s, 
etc.). Although the term Logia might include actions, in special 
circumstances, it is extremely doubtful whether Papias would 
have given the name, for example, to Mk. 614, ‘And King 
Herod heard it, for his name had become known ; and he said, 
John the Baptist is risen from the dead, etc.’ We must there¬ 
fore be content to be uncertain how far, if at all, Papias embodied 
history in his ‘setting forth' of the Logia, as distinct from the 
‘interpretations’ and traditions which he may have added to 
them. 

Papias calls them Kvpiaxa, rather than Kvptov, for obvious 
reasons. Kvpio? is distinguished from 6 Kvpio?, in that the 
former often means ‘God,’ whilst the latter means ‘the Lord 
(Jesus).' AoyiW Kvptov (e^ijyriccoj?) might have meant ‘ Oracles 
of God’— i.e., the OT (as in Iren. Pref. 1). T <bv AoyiW tov 
K vptov e. would be clear, but lengthy. Kvpiaxo?, being applied 
to the Lord’s Day as distinct from the Sabbath, was exactly the 
fit word to distinguish the oracles of the Law of Christ from the 
oracles of the Law of Moses. 

1 e/xvTj/u.ovevo'ev may mean ‘remembered.’ But it may also 
mean ‘mentioned.’ In deciding the meaning, the usage of 
Papias elsewhere will be our best guide here. In § 68 below, 
Papias uses it twice; and there Lightf. (SE 143) renders it 
first ‘ remember ’ and then ‘ relate.’ That the same word should 
be used in two consecutive sentences to mean quite different 
things is, in itself, highly improbable; still more when Papias 
might have used pxp.vrja6at for ‘remember.’ The meaning ‘re¬ 
peat,’ ‘ teach from memory,’ which is absolutely necessary in the 
second, is highly probable also in the first. When a convert had 
been taught the Logia, his business was (Heb. 5 12) to ‘repeat* 
them to others. Hence, in § 68, Papias contrasts himself, as 
‘ learning well and teaching (p.vrjp.oi'eveiv) well' the traditions of 
‘the Elders,’ with the heretics who ‘taught (fii'Tjp.oveveiv) alien 
commandments ’ and not those of the Lord. So Iren. i. 18 1 of 
the Valentinians teaching their dogma of the decad (pLvqpioveveiv 
with gen.). Eusebius (iii. 24 12) describes the Synoptists as 
/utn7/u.ovevovre? (with accus.), co-ordinately with Jn. as napa.8t.80vs. 

It may be urged that, in the LXX, /j.vr)/j.oveveiv means ‘call to 
mind.’ There is close connection, however, between ‘calling to 
mind’ (e.g. Exod. 13 3, the deliverance of the Passover) and 
‘ commemorating.’ The two words are the active and causative 
forms of the same Hebrew verb (131), and © renders both 
(‘remember’ and ‘make mention') by the Greek p.n7tr0rjtrop.at 
and epuTjcrflrjv in Ps. 77 11. 1 Macc. 12 11 speaks of ‘ remember - 

ittg ’ friends in prayers, sacrifices, etc. (cp 2 Macc. 106 ), and 
2 Macc .9 21 (Tisch.), ‘I would have remembered your good 
will,' means, ‘ I would have acknowledged or recorded it by 
some act.’ Similarly, in NT, Gal. 2 10, '‘remember the poor’ 
means, ‘remember them in act.' So. Heb. 13 7, ‘remember 
them that had ihe rule over you, which spake unto you the 
word of God,’ would, by itself, imply what actually follows, 

‘ imitate their faith.’ So the Ephesians are bidden to (Acts 20 
31 35) ‘ call to mind ’ Paul’s life among them, and also ‘ the words 
of the Lord Jesus.’ Col. 4 18, ‘remember my bonds ’ (following 
Col. 43, 'prayingfor us that God may open unto us a door for 
the word, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also 
in bonds' ), probably includes, or means, as in 1 Macc. 12.ii, and 
as in later Christian writers,, ‘remember my bonds (in your 
prayers).' (For the connection between ‘praying’ and ‘re¬ 
membering,’ see 1 Thess. 1 3.) In Mt. 16 9, ^vrj/u.ovevere tov? is 
probably a corruption of Aik. 8 16 purj/xovevere ore tov?. So 
far, in NT, with this exception, p.v. takes the gen. or on : but 
in 1 Thess. 2 9 fxvyjpiov evert yap tov kowov r]jj.uiv (best taken im¬ 
peratively), the meaning is, perhaps, ‘ remind one another of’ 
(implying ‘mention’), and, in any case, 2 Tim. 2 8 /xvrjfioveve 
'Irjaovv Xpiarov, following 2 2 (‘the things which thou hast 
heard , commit to faithful men. who will be able to teach others), 
and preceding 2 14 (‘ of these things put them in remembrance ’), 
almost certainly means ‘ make mention of, ox teach, Jesus 
Christ.’ We see, therefore, in the Pauline Epistles, a com¬ 
mencement of the later tendency to pass from the active to the 
causative meaning of the Hebrew -131 (fxvaaOai, p-veiav noieia 0 ai, 
bvop.a£eiv, /jtrrj/xovevciv), from mere ‘remembering* to some 
practical wayofremembering— e.g., in prayer,doctrine, preaching. 

The ambiguity of the word has probably caused Clem. Alex, 
(following, but misunderstanding and modifying, Papias) to 
describe Mark as (Eus. HE vi. 146 ) ‘remembering (/xe/jLvrj/ifVov)' 
Peter’s words. Iren. iii. 33 tov AtVov IlavAo? jute’fxvrjTai 
(meminit) must mean ‘ Paul makes mention of Linus.’ Justin, 
Tryph. 117 /btc^ivrjTai seems to mean ‘a commemoration is 
made. 

- This (which is a very rare construction, if it occurs at all, in 
NT) appears to differ from ra AevOevra teal to. Trpa\8eina, and to 
mean ‘whatever originated from Cnrtst, either discourse traction.’ 
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ovre napTiKoXovBrjaev avra>, vaTtpov be, oj? e<f>rjv, Tlerpto, 8? irpo? 
ra? \peias eVoieiTO ra? £i£a(77caAta?, aAA’ 0 v^( utanep avv ra£tv 
tu)v tcvpiOLiciov TTOiovp.evo? Aoyiov (v. r. Ao'yuuv), ivare ovbev ij/xapre 1 
Map/co?, ovtw? evia ypai//a? «I>? aTrep.vrjp.ovevo’cv, 2 tvo? yap 
enoi-qaaTO ngovoiav, tov fxySevSiv ipeovere irapaAinelv, r) \f/€v<ra<rtiat 
ti ev avroi?. ' ravra p.ev ov v iaTopijrat rat Ilamtf irepi tov Mapxov. 
wept be tov Martfatov Tavr’ eiprjTai.3 ‘* >IaT0ato? /xev obv ‘EfSpatbi 

In the light of what follows—about the contrast between (1) 
Peter, who ‘adapted his discourses to the needs of the occasion, 
making no classified collection of the Lord’s Logia,* and (2) 
Matthew, who * compiled the Logia *—he seems to mean that 
Peter neither confined himself to the Logia, nor attempted to 
group or classify them (as Alatthew in the Sermon on the 
Mount), but taught all that related to Christ’s life, ‘ whether 
spoken or done' — i.e., without distinguishing between his words 
and his deeds. 

1 He * committed nofault ’ (not, ‘he made no mistake ’). This 
must be the meaning, as the verb is invariably so used in NT 
and almost always (if not always) in OT. Cp especially Acts 
258 1 Cor. 7 28, ‘thou didst not commit a fault (ou^ rjpapTe?),’ 
also 1 Cor. 7 36. See also Lucian, 2 172, to. fxeytara apapT<muv, 
ib. 176, ToI?ya7j6ev rjpapTT/xoai, etc., Plut. Gracch. ed. Holden, 51, 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 1 40. Papias is defending Mark against the very 
natural objection that he did not do the apostle justice in writing 
down oral and casual (or at all events ex tempore, wpo? Ta? xpeia?) 
teaching, unchanged, in a permanent book. The style that suits 
the former is often unsuitable to the latter. Lightfoot (SE 
163) in calling this (‘ he did no w’rong') a ‘ mistranslation ’ of the 
author of SE, must be thinking of the sense, not of the Greek. 
But, thus interpreted, it makes excellent sense. 

2 awepi ajfLovevcrev appears to be used by Papias as an emphatic 
form of epvTjpbvevcrcv (used above in the sense ‘repeat, or teach 
from memory ’) and to mean ‘ repeat exactly from memory.’ Cp 
another passage, generally admitted to be from Papias, in Iren, 
v. 333, ‘As the Elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, 
repeated from memory (Lat. meminerunt),' where there can be 
little doubt that the Latin points to a Greek original anefivi 3- 
ftbvcuov ot e/jivYifjiovcvov. And a precisely parallel use occurs in 
the description given by lrenaeus himself of the way in which 
Polycarp, the pupil of John and of the apostles (Eus. HE v. 206 ), 
used not only to ‘relate (aTnjyyeAAe)’ his intercourse with them, 
but also ‘ to repeat exactly jrom memory (aTre/u.vrjp.di'eve) their 
words.' Justin goes a step further and apparently takes anofxvr /- 

oveveiv to mean something distinct from teaching. Influenced 

y his belief that the dwo/xvrj/j.ovev/u.aTa were not about the 
apostles but from the apostles, he appeals to those who (1 Apol. 
33) ‘ having recorded (anop.v^fxovevaavTe^) all that concerned our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, have taught (ebibat-av) it.’ And subsequent 
passages show that he meant ‘recorded in writing.' There is 
no doubt that he was in error. But his error strengthens the 
evidence that anofxvr}p.oveveiv in Papias means something more 
than ‘remember.’ In Lucian, 28 , evta ajrofxvri/Jiovevaai means 
to * relate exactly, or in detail, some special instances ’; (ib. 3 
621) it is contrasted with ‘disorderly (aTcucTiu?)’ speech, and 
seems to mean ‘ repeating what one has thought out ’; (ib. 3 
419) it describes one w r ho not only knew the exact facts but also 
‘repeated from memory (or? registered in memory) the exact 
words (axpi^w? ei 5 eVai Ta ■yeyevrj/u.eVa xal tov? Aoyov? avrov? 
a.7ro/xvr}p.ovev<rai).’ So Straoo 830, aTroyai/rj/aovevovtri tov 
•PetSiov, introducing one of the sculptor’s sayings. 

As, therefore, Irenaeus describes Polycarp, one of John’s dis¬ 
ciples, as ‘ repeating exactly from memory 'John’s doctrine about 
(Eus. HE\. 206 ) ‘the mighty works (Wa^ei?)’ and ‘teaching 
(StSatrKabtav)' of the Lord, so Papias appears to be describing 
Mark, Peter's ‘interpreter,’ first as ‘repeating from memory 
(ep.vr)fjL6vev(rev),' and then as ‘repeating exactly from memory 
(aiup.vr)p.6v€v<rev) ’ the doctrine of Peter about Christ's discourses 
or actions, and as afterwards committing to writing what he 
(Mark) had thus ‘repeated.’ 

Lightfoot translates a7re/xio]/j.dvev<7ev here (SE 163) * re¬ 
membered.’ And the w'ord has this meaning in a few phrases 
such as ‘ bear a grudge against,* etc. But (1) there is no notion 
here of ‘grudge’ ; (2) the general usage, and (3) the context, 
favour the meaning ‘recount ’; (4) besides the ahove-mentioned 
passage from Iremeus, and (5) that from Justin (meaning 
apparently ‘record,’ but at all events something more than 
‘ remember ’), there is also (6) Justin’s frequent appeal to anop-vr)- 
fiovevp.a ra as ‘written records.’ These considerations, together 
with the kindred use of p.vyp.ovevctv above mentioned, are con¬ 
clusive in favour of the decision that a7rop.vrjp.oi'eveiv here means 
‘recount’ or ‘repeat from memory.’ There is a considerable 
probability that the word was in regular use to denote the 
Memoirs or Anecdotes about the apostles, first * repeated * by 
their immediate interpreters or pupils; then committed to writing 
by some of them in tne form of Gospels ; and lastly accepted by 
lustin as Memoirs w'ritten by the apostles about Christ. Yet 
he seems to have retained the old title. As Xenophon’s 'Anopun/)’ 
pLOvevp.aTa XoiKparov? mean ‘ Memoirs of—i.e., about —Socrates,’ 
so 'Airofi.vy]fiov€vfiaTa ’AttoctoAoiv would naturally mean ‘Alemoirs 
about the apostles,’ and about Christ's teaching through them. 
Justin appears to retain an old title but to give it a wrong in¬ 
terpretation. 

Perhaps the use of anopLvrjfioveveiv w r as influenced by the use 
of the Hebrew ' sdndh' This, meaning originally ‘ repeat from 
memory,’ came to mean ‘teach the oral Law,’ whence came the 
word ‘ Alishna,’ the doctrine of the oral Law. 

3 Is elprjTai interchanged with the co-ordinate iaToprjTai for 
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fitaAexTw Ta Aoyia aw'eypai/faro, rjppjjvevcre 6’ auTa to? Jjv fiumrb? 

€ 7 Ca< 7 T 0 ?.” 

(c) The system of Eusebius. —In order to appreciate 
the negative as well as the positive value of the evidence 
of Papias, we must briefly consider the purpose of 
Eusebius, who has preserved it. 

Eusebius promises (HE iii. 33) to record (1) the quota¬ 
tions of ecclesiastical writers from ‘disputed books,’ 

66 Method * w h°t they have said about the canoni- 

f ‘ , . cal Scriptures and the uncanonical as 

0 ' well (rlva re 1re pi tup ipbia. O^kup Kal 

ofJLoXoyov/ibpujp ypa<j>up Kal ticra irepl tup jjlt] toioijtiop 
aurois etp^Tou).' His promise to include the latter we 
have reason to believe that he faithfully keeps. But 
he gives no extracts from Papias about Lk. and Jn. 
It may be reasonably inferred that Papias was silent 
about them. The silence may have proceeded from 
either of two causes : (1) Jn. and Lk. may not have 
been recognised by Papias as on an equality with Mk, 
and Mt.; (2) though recognising them as authoritative, 
Papias may have had nothing to say about them. 

fi7 (^) The silence of Papias on Lk. and 

f’p . Jn.—The latter of the alternatives just 

P ‘ mentioned is highly improbable. 

Papias dwells on the defect of ‘order, or arrangement (ra£ei),’ 
in Mk., who, he says, never even contemplated an ‘orderly 
treatise (<nWa£ii/) ’ of the Logia. ^ Now Lk. avowed it as one of 
his objects to write ‘in (chronological)order (xafle^T)?),’and Lk.’s 
‘order’ differs not only from that of Mt., but also from that of 
Jn. It is hard to believe, then, that Papias would ‘ have nothing 
to say ’ about Lk., if he recognised Lk. Again, as regards Jn., 
would not Papias have naturally added what the Muratorian 
Fragment says—that this want of order was corrected by Jn. 
who wrote ‘ in order (J>er ordinem)' ? The Muratorian Frag¬ 
ment, Clement of Alexandria, and the anonymous tradition pre¬ 
served by Eusebius (iii. 24 11) all have something of great im¬ 
portance to tell us about the original authorship of the‘spiritual ’ 
Gospel of John the disciple of the Lord; and what they say 
testifies to the interest taken in its origin by those ecclesiastical 
writers who were among the first to recognise it as apostolical. 
Is it likely that Papias, if he acknowledged it to be the work 
of the last of the apostles, knew nothing about it that he deemed 
\worth saying ? 1 

These considerations point to the conclusion that Lk. 
and Jn. were not recognised by Papias as on a level 
with Mk. and Mt. 2 

If Papias did not recognise Lk. and Jn. as authorita¬ 
tive, it would seem likely that Jn. — though probably 
(Eus. HE iii. 247) it had been for some time taught 
orally, and though traditions from it may have been in 
use in Proconsular Asia—was not yet circulated in 
writing, or, if circulated, not yet acknowledged as apos¬ 
tolic, when Papias wrote his Exposition. Consequently 
the date of the Exposition becomes of great importance. 

(e) The Date of Papias’s Exposition. —There is no evi¬ 
dence of importance bearing on it beyond Eus. HE iii. 
39i- 4 /. 

Top fie IIa7ria ayyypdppaTa irevre tov dpi.9p.bv <£eperai, a xal 
kniylypaTTray AoyiW xvpiaxdu/ egTjyrjo-euy;. tovtiov Kal Eiprjvalos 
<G? povwv aprw ypaxjievTiov pvijpovevei, aifie' 7rw? Aeywi'' “TaOra 
Se Kal llama? 6 loidvvov pev axovorij?, IIoAv/cap7rov fie eTacpo? 

mere variety? Or as indicating a shorter statement? or as im¬ 
plying any doubt? In Eus. HE ii. 15 2, <f>a<Tt and io-Toptaprobably 
denote distinctions of historical certainty (see below, § 80). 

1 Lightfoot, who assumes that Papias must have said some¬ 
thing about Jn., thinks it probable that (SE 207) the Mura¬ 
torian writer borrowed from Papias ‘his contrast between the 
secondary evidence of Mk. and the primary evidence of Jn.’ 
But, in that case, how is it that Eusebius— who was bound to 
record whatez’er was said < by ecclesiastical writers about 
canonical books —whilst inserting what was said by later writers, 
omits what was said by the earliest of all? 

2 This might be regarded as almost certain but for one con’ 
sideration.. Eusebius has a contempt for Papias. Forced by 
his antiquity to devote a great deal of space to him, he does it 
with terms of disparagement, and (iii. 39 14-17, bis ) ‘confining 
himself to what is indispensable (ai/ay/eauo?).’ Want of space, 
and contempt for his author, may have induced him to break the 
promise he made just before, and to omit what Papias may have 
said about Lk. and Jn., reserving it till he came to later ecclesi¬ 
astical writers who borrowed from Papias. This is highly 
improbable. Eusebius is a most careful and conscientious writer. 
Though, for example, on one occasion he gives in his own words 
a tradition about Nik. at an early period in his history, and adds 
(2 15) ‘ Clement has quoted this story-, and . . . Papias attests 
it,’ this does not prevent him from giving the testimony of Papias 
in full, in its chronological order. 


yeyoioo?, ap^aio? awjp, eyypd(j><o<: empaprupet ev rfj t erapup tCjv 
eavTOv /3t/3Ac<iJV. eari yap auTcG 7reVre /St/SAia awTeraypeva.' Kal 
6 pev Eiptji/ato? ravra. avTO? ye p'yv 6 llama? 

68. Date OI Kara TO irpooipiov tcov avrov A oyuiv aKpoarqv 
Papias, Ka ' L olvtottttjv ovSapSi? eavrov yevecrBai tuiv 

iepdiv a7ro<7ToA<oi' epefraive 1, napetK\r}(f>evat fie to. 
ttj? 7rt<rrew? irapd t(ov exeiVoi? yviopCptov^ fiifidcrxet fit* tov <f>rj<rl 
Ae'^ewrJ “ ovk OKVTqcrui fie am Kal ocra irore irapa riiov irpecrpvTepojy 
xaA<o? epaOovKa t xaAw? epvr\p6vev<rap <rurrd£ai rac? eppijveia t?, 3 
8ia/3efiacoypevo$ vjrep avruiv a\rj6eiav. ov yap toI? t<x 7roAAa 
Keyovcrtv e\cupov Unrirep oi 7roAAot, aAAa toi? Ta\r)9rj> 8t8a<rKOvcnv, 
ovoe toi? ra? <xAAot pta? ei/roAa? pvrfpovevov<Ttv, aAAa rot? ra? 
irapa tov KvpCov rfi irtareL SeSope'va? Kal air airij? irapayivopeva<; 
rij? dAijfleia?.^ e£ fie irov Kal irapT)Ko\ov9r}Kux; ti? toi? 7rpe<7/3vrepot? 
e\0oi, tov? tCjv 7rpe<r/3urep<oj' dveKpivov Aoyou?— tC ’Avfipe'a? rj ti 
nerpo? etn-ev, rj rf <KAi 7T7 to? rj rt ©co/aa? ij Tax<o/3o? ij rt Twaviaj? 
fj Mar^ato? 17 rt? erepo? twv tow KvpCov paOrjTwv, a re ’Apto-riwv 
Kal 6 7rpe<7/3urepo? Ttoavvrj? £ol toG Kvptov pa&riTal ] 4 * keyovcriv. 
ov yap Ta ex tc ov /3c^3Atwv tocovtov pe ct}<j>e\etv vire\ap/3avov, ocrov 
Ta irapa £<oc nj? cjHovrjs Kal pevovenj ?. 

69 Not a hearer x ‘ Was Papias ‘ a hearer of J ohn ’ ? 
of John — Was Eusebius right in denying, or 

Irenoeus in asserting, that Papias was 
‘ a hearer of John ’ ? 

Here, and in what follows, we must distinguish the statements 
of Eusebius from his inferences. The former are almost always 
accurate ; the latter are sometimes erroneous (though by giving 
us the grounds for them he enables us to avoid error 6 ). Even 
the inferences of Eusebius are probably more trustworthy here 
than the statements of Irenaeus. 6 Now Eusebius rejects the 
definite statement of the latter that Papias was a ‘hearer of 
John,’ on the ground that Papias himself makes no such claim 
in his preface, where he naturally, and almost inevitably, would 
have made it, if he could. He gives us the preface to speak for 
itself. He adds facts and extracts from the work of Papias, 
the whole of which was apparently before him. These convey 
no indication that Papias ‘heard’ John. That Irenaeus — in¬ 
fluenced by the natural tendency of early Christian contro¬ 
versialists to exaggerate the continuity of Christian tradition, 
and by the fact that Papias lived in Polycarp’s time and reported 
what John said—hastily declared Papias to be ‘a hearer of 
John,’ is more probable than that Eusebius^ subsequently 
reviewing all the evidence, was mistaken in denying it. 

The probable conclusion is that Papias was not a 
‘ hearer of John.' 

2 and 3. Was Papias ‘a hearer of Aristion and of 
John the elder ’ ? And were they ‘ disciples of the 
Lord' ? 


z. Eusebius affirms that Papias did hear them, and he gives 
his reasons thus (iii. 39 ^): ‘He (Papias) confesses that he has 
M f received the words of the apostles on the 
. ‘ . one hand from those who had followed 

Aristion and ( iraprjKo\ov9r]K6T(ov ) them; but of Aristion 
John the Elder. anc * Elder John he says he was him¬ 

self a hearer.’ The context indicates that 
Eusebius is drawing this inference merely from the ‘distinc¬ 
tion ’ 7 that Papias makes between the past and the present,— 
‘ What (ti)^ Andrew, etc., said (elirev), and the things that 
(a re) Aristion and the Elder John say (Keyoveri )‘—as though 
the two last were still living, so that Papias had probably 
consulted them ; and the historian’s habitual conscientiousness 
leads him (recognising perhaps the slightness of his grounds) to 
qualify his inference in the following sentence—‘ A t all extents 
(your), making frequent mention of them by name in his 
treatise, he sets down their traditions.’ He does not add ‘and 
Papias states that he received them from their own lips,' and 
he appears to have no evidence beyond what he himself puts 
before us. But the change of tense from ‘ said ’ to ‘ say' is 


1 yviopipuiv — i.e., ‘ pupils,’ as in Origen, Cels. 2 13 ; Clem. Alex. 
104 and 898 ; Epictet. passim ; and Eus. iii. 44, etc. It is equi¬ 
valent to Papias’s 7rapjjxoAou0»jKcij?. 

2 Probably ‘ taught from memory,’ or ‘ repeated.’ See note 
above, § 65, n. 

3 See above, § 65 n. Papias (1) ‘set forth (e^rjyelo-0at)’ the 
Logia, (2) ‘interpreted eppr^veveiv them, and (3) ‘arranged 
along with them (<n/rra£ai) ’ illustrative traditions. 

4 These bracketed words are perhaps to be omitted. See 

§ 70 (3) below. 

6 E.g., he says that Luke had (Eus. iii. 4 6) * diligently followed 
the rest of the apostles (besides Paul),’ but shows the source of 
his error by quoting Lk. I 3, taking iracrtv as masc. He also 
(cp iii. 4 6 with iii. 36 1) takes Lk.'s umjperai toG Aoyov (the word) 
to mean u. toG K up tov (the Word). These are such errors as 
the most honest ana impartial historian might make. 

6 This could be proved by a collection of Irenseus’s mistakes. 
And a comparison of the eulogistic remarks made by Eusebius 
about other ecclesiastical^ writers with his ge?ieral silence when 
quoting Irenceus would indicate that, although he would by no 
means call the latter (as he calls Papias) ‘ a man of very little 
understanding,’ he nevertheless thinks less highly of his power 
of weighing evidence than of his (v. 20 3) orthodoxy and high 
standard of carefulness in copying MSS. 

7 Eus. iii. 39 5 : fiiaoreiAa? to v Koyov. 
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(Lightf. SR 150 n.) ‘ probably for the sake of variety/ 1 so 
that, nothing can be inferred from it ; and the mere fact that 
Papias ‘sets down their traditions' and ‘mentions their names/ 
by no means proves that he obtained his information from them, 
and not from ‘ those who had followed them.* 

We conclude that (a) Papias is not proved to have 
been, and that (b) (so far as we can judge from Eusebius's 
production of inadequate, and omission of adequate, 
evidence) he probably was not, a ‘ hearer ’ of Aristion 
and John the Elder. 

3. Again, the words ‘ disciples of the Lord ’ can 
hardly have followed ‘Aristion, etc.,' in the text used 
by Eusebius. For he regards Aristion as living at the 
time when Papias wrote. But that ‘ disciples of the 
Lord ’ should be living when Papias was making his 
investigations (Lightfoot, SE 150 n.) would involve ‘a 
chronological difficulty. ’ 

This Eusebius would probably have felt, especially as he 
apparently regards Papias as born too late to have been a 
‘hearer of John.' 2 Moreover, if Papias was a hearer of any 
‘disciple of the Lord/ this would contradict the spirit of Euse¬ 
bius’s inference that Papias drew his information about the 
apostles merely from their ‘pupils.’ Aristion and the Elder 
John, if‘disciples of the Lord,’ could not be called ‘pupils’ of 
the apostles. This, internal evidence that Eusebius did not 
find the words ‘disciples, etc.’ after ‘Aristion, etc.’ is confirmed 
by (1) their absence from the Armenian version, (2) the omission 
of oi in several Greek MSS, and of tou KvpLov by Rufinus, (3) 
the extreme harshness of (a) ‘Elders,’ ( \b ) ‘disciples of the Lord,' 
( c ) the repetition of ‘ disciples of the Lord,’ as though they were 
three classes , 3 and (4) the ease with which the words can be 
explained as an interpolation. 

71 Panias’s 4 ‘ Pa P ias ’ s ‘Elders.’ — It remains to 
Elders consider who are ‘ the Elders ’ from whom 
* Capias obtained his information. 

. There is no evidence to show that apostles were called ‘ Elders.' 
Yet Papias’s words — seeming to amount to this, ‘If pupils of 
the Elders came, I used to ask about the words of the Elders, 
viz. Andrew, Peter, etc.'—appear, at first sight, to identify 
‘apostles' with ‘the Elders.’ 

The truth appears to be that, in the days of Papias, the latter 
title was given to the generation 0/ Elders ordained by the ‘dis¬ 
ciples of the Lord.’ The next generation of Elders was not yet 
called ‘ the Elders,’ but rather the ‘pupils of (or those who had 
followed) the Elders.’ The object of Papias was to get back to 
the teaching of the disciples 0/ the Lord, whether through (1) 
‘the Elders’or (2) ‘their pupils.’ If, for example, Papias met (1) 
an Elder appointed by John the apostle, or (2) a ‘pupil ’ of such 
an Elder, in either case his question would be, ‘What said John?’ 4 

The most probable conclusions, then, are that (1) 
Papias was not a hearer of John ; (2 and 3) whether he 
was, or was not, a hearer ot Aristion and the Elder John, 
the two latter were not ‘ disciples of the Lord ’; (4) the 
Elders from whom he obtained his information were 
not apostles but Elders appointed by John or other 
apostles; and he supplemented this by information 
obtained from their followers and successors. 

5. Papias's list of the apostles.—Why does Papias 
specially mention, as the disciples about whose sayings 
79 w r f h e made investigations, Andrew, Peter, 
of apples. Ph /P. Thomas, James John, Matthew? 
* and why in this order ? An answer is sug¬ 

gested by the context in the extract quoted above (§ 71). 

1 Note that in the same sentence ti is varied with a. So 
Eusebius (quoted above, § 66) varies r(va with oc ra, where there 
is but a shade of difference in meaning. 

2 Eusebius might naturally assume that Papias— who tells us 
that he regularly cross-examined any who could tell him ‘what 
John said'—would have questioned John himself had he been 
alive and accessible to questioning. Denying that he was a 
* hearer/ he probably implies that he was too late to be one. 

3 See Expositor , 4th ser. 3 245. Papias probably wrote 
‘the disciples of the Lord . . . and Aristion and John their 
disciples.’ ‘ Their,' aura* (in oi p.adr) rat aurw, i.e. auiw), was 
changed into ‘his (avrov)’ and aurov replaced by rov KvpCov. 
(For the frequency of auToi), toutou, etc., confused with avriov, 
rovTbiv, see Otto on Justin, Tryph. 106, p. 356.) Prof. W. B 
Bacon has suggested that ot tovtw was corrupted into 01 rov kv 
before the time of Eusebius. This is very likely ; cp Judg. 424 
tu)v vioiv B, but A kv (i.e., xvpiov) vuvv. 

4 This interpretation of ‘ Elders' is confirmed by the following 
consideration. Irenaeus, in passages where he is probably 
(Lightf. SR 202) quoting the substance, if not the very words, 
of Papias, speaks of the doctrine as that of (v. 5 r 36 2) ‘ the 
Elders, the disciples 0/ the apostles' (ib. 33 3), ‘ the Elders who 
have seen John.' If these are the words of Papias, the fact 
that he uses ’ Elders ’ there to mean ‘ the disciples of the apostles.' 
makes it probable that he uses it in the same sense Jure , and 
that they represented the generation preceding his own. 
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‘ Most people,’ says Papias, took pleasure in ‘ voluminous 
(ra 7 ro\\d) falsehoods ’ ; and he was driven to conclude 
that he would gain more profit from the living voice of 
tradition derived from ‘ the disciples of the Lord ' than 
from ‘ the books ’ that attracted popular attention. In 
’ the books ’ he may have included Gnostic treatises, 
such as that of Basilides ; but we must not exclude 
Christian apocrypha and 1 disputed ’ books, and various 
versions of authoritative books. 

For example, though Matthew had made a compilation of the 
Logia, it was variously ‘ interpreted ’; and this affords a very good 
reason for the desire of Papias to ascertain 4 what Matthew said,* 
in order to throw light on what Matthew wrote or was supposed 
to have written. Again, the Epistle of James mentioned by 
Eusebius (iii. 25) not as spurious but as ‘disputed/ was probably 
current in the days of Papias ; and we can understand that its 
existence may well have caused him to add his name to the 
apostolic list. Between ‘Matthew’ and ‘James’ comes ‘John/ 
in whose name a gospel (preached perhaps in his behalf at 
Ephesus during his last years) may have been recently circulated 
as a tradition in writing ; and this would account not only for 
the inclusion of John's name, but also for its position between 
that of James and Matthew. Apocryphal works were early 
current in the names of (Eus. iii. 25) Andrew, Peter (whom 
Papias himself mentions as the originator of Mk.), and Thomas 
(as well as John and Matthias). The inclusion of Philip (whose 
apocryphal Acts Eusebius does not mention) may be explained 
by his having resided in Hierapolis, where Papias was bishop. 1 
As regards Aristion, Eusebius (iii. 39 14) informs us that Papias 
inserted some of Aristion’s ‘accounts (So/y^o-ei?) of the words of 
the Lord (rwv tou Kvpiov Adycov),’ and there is some slight evi¬ 
dence (Exp., 1893^, p. 245) for regarding him as the author of 
Mk.-App. At all events, the fact that he wrote ‘accounts 
(diTjyrjcreis) of words of the Lord ’—presumably not found in Mk. 
or Mt., or else why should Eusebius mention their insertion?— 
would make it desirable to ascertain what Aristion was in the 
habit of ‘saying.’ Lastly, the two disputed Epistles of John 
(the Second and Third) are written by ‘the Elder/ and may 
have been naturally attributed to the Elder John. And Papias, 
who (Eus. iii. 39i7) ‘ makes quotations 2 from the First Epistle 
of John,’ may on this as well as on other accounts have made 
the traditions of John the Elder a special subject of investigation. 

Thus, though there may be, and probably are, other 
local causes, unknown to us, for Papias’s selection 
and arrangement, 3 the drift of evidence, external and 
internal, indicates, as one important cause, the un¬ 
certainty arising from spurious Christian literature, and 
the special importance of ascertaining what had been 

1 Among other things that came to him (Eus. iii. 398) ‘as from 
tradition (<ixrav e#c Trapafiocretos),’Papias is said by Eusebius to 
have received ‘a wonderful narrative (composed) by the daughters 
of Philip (5njyqa'iv TrapeiAij^cVat OavpaaCav vno to>v tou <P. 
Ovyarepuiv).' From this passage it. is commonly inferred that 
Papias knew the daughters of Philip. But (1) Sirjyyoi'; (not 
irapaSoas, see ib. 14 and vi. 139, both of which aistinguish 
between v., ‘oral tradition/ and 5., ‘written narrative’), and (2) 
viro (not irapd or airo), and (3) loado ex napaSoo-eios and 
irapei\r]<fKivai, all imply that, though the narrative had been 
related by them, Papias did not receive it from them, but from 
others who handed it down and warranted its genuineness. 
This has an important bearing on the date of Papias. The 
words (Eus. iii. 39g) Kara rov? aurov? yevoptevo?, following on 
Kara rrjv TeparroAiv . . . fiiarptyai most naturally mean that, 
whereas Philip and his daughters lived at Hierapolis, Papias 
was ‘ bom among the same (people).' (They can hardly mean 
that Papias was 1 born during the time of the same people— i.e., 
Philip and his daughters.’) 

2 K€\pr)TaL /xapruptai?. We are not to infer that Papias 
mentioned John, or any one, as the author. Had he done so, 
Eusebius would probably have said, as he does of Irenseus (Eus. 
v. 87), ‘He also makes mention of the First Epistle of John, 
introducing a good many quotations from it, and likewise from 
the First of Peter.’ From (1) this contrast, and (2) the early 
custom of quoting without names, we may reasonably infer that 
Papias did not ‘ mention ’ John’s Epistle. It is shown elsewhere 
(see John, Epistles of) that some so-called quotations from the 
First Epistle are probably mere quotations from floating Johan- 
nine traditions. 

Why does Eusebius—who was not bound to tell us of 
quotations from canonical books—take up space by telling us 
that Papias quoted from (iii. 39x7) ‘the First Epistle of John’? 
The answer is to be found partly (1) in the completion of 
Eusebius’s sentence (‘ and from that of Peter likewise ’), partly 
(2) in the similar statement about (v. S7) Irenaeus. It is simply 
a quiet way of saying, ‘You see Papias and Irenmus do not 
quote from the Second and Third Epistles of John, nor from 
the Second Epistle of Peter.’ These were ‘disputed works’ and 
Eusebius is tacitly bringing against them * the argument from 
silence.' 

3 For example, he places Andrew first. Cp with this the 
leading part assigned to Andrew by the Muratorian Fragment 
(see below, § 78) in originating the Fourth Gospel. 
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said by those disciples of the Lord who were reported, 
truly or falsely, to have left writings also. 

6 . Papias's relation to Poly carp.—On this point, Euse¬ 
bius affords the following indirect evidence. 

He first (iii. 361-2) mentions Poly carp as ‘the scholar (b^iA^-nfs) 
of the apostles ’—appointed to the bishopric of Smyrna ‘ by the 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Lord'— in 
73. lilS whose time flourished ‘Papias (he, too, bishop 
relation to of Hierapolis) and the world-famed (6 napa 
Polycarp. wAfiorois eiaert vvv Sux/Sotjtos) Ignatius,’ second 
* in succession to Peter in the bishopric of 

Antioch. 1 Then he (id. 4-15) describes the Epistles of Ignatius 
and Polycarp. Next he mentions (id. 37i) Quadratus and the 
daughters of Philip as being among those who ‘occupied the 
first rank in the succession to the apostles,’ adding that he has 
confined his mention of these to (id. 374) such as have left 
extant records of apostolic teaching. Then, after (iii. 38 f.) 
going back to Clement of Rome to protest against spurious 
works attributed to him, he continues, ‘Now I have (already) 
mentioned the works of Ignatius and Polycarp: of Papias five 
books are extant ’; and he deals with Papias and his works in 
detail, denying that he was a ‘ hearer' of the apostles, which is 
equivalent to denying that he was one of those ‘ in the first rank 
in the succession to the apostles.’ Some time after this (iv. 
14/i) comes Polycarp’s visit to Rome and martyrdom. All 
this harmonises with the supposition that Papias was so much 
younger than Ignatius and Polycarp that he could not be 
reckoned in their ‘rank of succession,’ but that Eusebius was 
obliged to insert his name with theirs on account of the import¬ 
ance of his ‘extant records,’ which he compiled before the death 
of the aged Polycarp. His habit of speaking (in his Exposition') 
in the name of ‘ the Elders that have seen John ’ may have led 
Irenaeus to the erroneous inference that Papias was ‘ a hearer of 
John and companion of Polycarp.’ 


74. Conclusions 
about Papias. 


(/) Summary of the Evidence relating to Papias .— 
Reviewing the evidence, we are led to the following 
negative and positive conclusions. 
Papias was not a ‘hearer of John,’ 
nor a ‘companion of Polyearp,’ nor 
did he ‘ hear ’ any 1 disciple of the Lord. ’ He was not in 
the same ‘ rank of succession ’ as Quadratus and Philip's 
daughters. The daughters dwelt in Papias’s native city and 
died (Lightfoot, SR 150) about 100-110 A. d. Papias 
records a narrative handed down by them but not 
(apparently) as coming to him from them. 'These facts 
suggest for Papias’s birth a date about 85 a. d. When he 
reached early manhood (105 A. D. ) the last of the apostles, 
if still living, was probably incapacitated by old age for 
teaching. The Johannine Gospel, though preached orally 
at Ephesus, was not yet published. Being probably 
(Lightf. SR 153) of Pagan origin, and (Eus. iii. 3912) 
given to literalise Jewish metaphor, Papias may have 
been perplexed by a comparison of Hebrew with Greek 
' interpretations ’ of Christian traditions. He found 
current the Commandments (Eus. iii. 393) ‘given from 
the Lord to the Faith ’ ; but he desired to add to these 


from the doctrine of the apostles, as repeated by 
the Elders whom they had appointed, and by the 
successors of those Elders. He also mentions (1) the 
teaching of the apostle Peter, first ‘repeated,’ and then 
‘written,’ by his ‘interpreter’ Mark, including the Acts 
as well as the Words of Jesus, and making no attempt 
at classifying ‘ the Lord’s Oracles’ ; 2 (2) a compilation 
by the apostle Matthew, in Hebrew, of ' the Lord’s 
Oracles ’ certainly including Christ’s discourses and 
probably giving some account of Christ’s life. But this, 
instead of being circulated in Greek (as Peter’s teaching 
had been) by one authoritative ‘ interpreter,’ had received 
many ‘interpretations.’ 3 About Lk. or Jn. (or any 


1 l.e.y Polycarp and Ignatius have phrases that suggest the 
authority of antiquity. Papias has none.. Several MSS, very 
naturally, interpolate a compliment to Papias’s learning. 

2 If we may judge from the order of the extracts, Papias 
placed Mk. before Mt. This is slightly confirmed by the fact 
that in. the former extract Papias uses the longer title Kvptaica 
Adyta, in the latter, the shorter Adyta—a natural abbreviation 
when one repeats a title a second time. 

3 The ‘interpreter’ (Hor. Hebr. on Mt. IO27, and Wetstein 
on r Cor. 14 27) was the recognised attendant of the reader and 
teacher in the Jewish schools. . When a Jewish apostle (e.g., the 
author of the Apocalypse, which is composed in most barbarous 
Greek) preached, or wrote, to Greek congregations, an ‘ inter- 

S reter ’ may often have, been in request. We have seen that 
lark was called the ‘interpreter’ of Peter. It was an early 
belief (Eus. iii. 38) that Luke or Clement of Rome ‘interpreted ’ 
the Epistle to the Hebrews from Paul’s Hebrew into Greek—a 
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other Gospel) Papias is silent, and we conclude that he 
knew neither, or ranked neither with Mk. or Mt. But 
the date at which he was investigating and writing 
(about 115-130 A.D. ) and his quotations from 1 Jn. 
(which was certainly written by the same hand as the 
Gospel) combine to make it probable that Jn. must have 
been known to him, at least in parts, as a tradition. 
We are led to conclude that he was writing at the time 
when Jn. was attaining, but had not yet attained, 
recognition as an apostolie Gospel. 1 

There were also current (as Lk. tells us), 1 many 
narratives ’ of Christ’s life, and (as Papias says) many 
diffuse writings, possibly including Gnostic gospels, and 
so called Apostolic Acts, Revelations, and Epistles. 
These appear to have prejudiced Papias against ‘ books,’ 
and to have inclined him to go back as near as possible 
to the fountain-head. His attitude is so well described 
by the following words of Irenaeus that we can imagine 
Papias himself using them : (Iren. v. 20 if) ‘ All these 
(heretics) are of much later date than the bishops to 
whom the apostles committed the churches . . . Those 
who desert the teaching of the Church impugn the 
knowledge of the holy Elders.' To these ‘ bishops' 
then, or ‘ holy Elders' — i.e ., to the Elders appointed by 
the apostles —Papias made it his first object to go. But 
we learn from Clement of Rome (eh. 44) that, as early as 
95 A. D., some of ‘ the Elders appointed by the apostles ,' 
and even some of those ‘ (appointed) in the next 
generation (juera£t/) by men of note,’ had died. It is 
improbable that John, during his last years of disability, 
appointed any Elders ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that by a.d. 125-35 most of the Johannine Elders would 
have passed away. Hence, though Papias did his 
best to obtain information from them, he was glad to 
glean what he could from the next generation ( 4 those 
who had followed them’), his question to an Elder’s 
pupil always being, ' What said John (or this or that 
Disciple of the Lord) by whom the Elder (whom you 
“followed”) was appointed?’ In particular, having 
regard to the apocryphal literature circulated in the 
names of Andrew, Peter, Thomas, to the traditions 
current in Hierapolis about Philip, and to the better 
attested but disputed literature circulated in the names 
of James and John, to the great diversity of the ' inter¬ 
pretations ’ of the Logia compiled by Matthew, and to the 
objections brought against Peter’s teaching as recorded 
by Mark—he made these Disciples of the Lord the 
special object of his investigations. It is, of course, 
possible, that Jn. may have been acknowledged as 
canonical in other churches before it was acknowledged 

supposition that illustrates the early and familiar recognition of 
an ‘ interpreter ’ as a natural companion of an apostle. In the 
(Eus. iii. 393) ‘interpretations’ that Papias inserted in his Ex¬ 
position, he may have included his own or other Greek versions 
as well as explanations, of the Logia. From ActsS 31 (bSrjyjjtm) 
and from Ign. Phil. 6 (eav 8e ns tou5ai'cr/u.bv epfxrjvevr]) we see 
how large a part of apostolic and presbyteric teaching would 
consist of ‘ interpretations ’ of OT in a Christian sense, and these 
might sometimes be ‘interpreted’ from the Hebrew. Soon, 
however, the word would be confined to ‘interpreting’— i.e., 
explaining, obscurities in the Greek Logia. For the word thus 
used, see Orig. Cels. iii. 58, and quotations from Irenseus given 
above, § 65 n. 

1 The hesitation of Papias to accept Jn. may have been all 
the greater because (if we accept the theory that Irenaeus in 
his fifth book is quoting Papias in support of Millennianism) he 
appears to have accepted the Apocalypse as John’s on the 
authority of (Iren. v. 301) •* those who saw John face to face,’ 
and to have habitually appealed to John in support of (ib. 33 3 f.) 
very materialistic views of the Millennium. A historian who 
believed (with Irenaeus) that the Apocalypse was written by the 
aged apostle about 96 a.d. might well hesitate to receive a work 
published, as coming from the same pen, a few years afterwards, 
yet differing from the former in language so completely as almost 
to be in another dialect, and also absolutely differing from Mk. 
and from the ‘ interpreters of Mt.’ in its representation of the 
Words of the Lord. 

The teaching (Iren. v. 33 if) about the vines each with 10,000 
branches, etc., ascribed to the Lord by the elders who saw John 
according to Papias, helps us to understand how even Papias 
(<r<po8pa (juicpbs tov vovv, Etis.) might feel unable to believe that 
the expositor of this teaching was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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in Hierapolis ; 1 but, so far as Papias guides us, we are 
led to the conclusion that, in 115-130 A.D., Lk. and 
Jn. were not yet acknowledged as on a level with Mk. 
and Mt. , by the first Christian historian who gives us 
any account of the Gospels. 

iii. Justin Martyr.—J ustin Martyr (Lightfoot, BE 
75 Justin 87 ’ x 45-49 a.d.), whilst quoting the 
Gospels under various titles, makes some 
incidental but very important statements about their 
composition. 

(a) Justin 5 titles of the Gospels are adapted to his 
readers. In the Apology, addressed to Gentiles, he generally 
uses the term, ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles’ ; 2 but in the Dialogue 
with the Jew, Trypho, he graduallysubordinates ‘ Memoirs,' and 
at last resorts to tne Jewish authoritative form, ‘it is written.’ 3 

Like Lk. and Jn. (and perhaps Papias), though in a less 
degree, he avoids the term ‘Gospels.' In the Dialogue, it is 
Trypho, not Justin, who first introduces it (Tryph. 10, ‘the so- 
called Gospel, re Z AryoucVw e.).' Justin, replying, calls it (id. 18) 
the ‘ teaching given (BiSa^Oevra) by our Saviour.’ In 1 Apol. 
he does not use the word till toward the close, and then seem¬ 
ingly as a concession to popular language (66), ‘Memoirs . . . 
which are [commonly] called (KaAeirai) Gospels.' The Memoirs 
(apart from ‘ Gospels ’) he generally quotes for the facts of 
Christ’s life j but sayings are also quoted from them, twice from 
Mt., and twice from Lk. (One of the latter [Tryph. 103] agrees 
with D.) Christ's words, when introduced by ‘he said,' 
almost always agree with Mt.; they are called (Tryph. 100) 
Aoyoi, 4 when Jesus is predicting his sufferings, but (ib. 18) 
Aoyia 5 when denunciatory and when coupled with prophetic 
utterances. ‘ Teachings (SiSayfiara) from Christ himself’ 
(1 Apol. 14) refer to chastity and Christian love, and are from 
Mt. and Lk. ; 1 Apol. 53 speaks of Gentiles, ‘ men of every race, 
persuaded by the Teaching (SiSagrif) that came from his 
apostles.’ This quotation (as well as Tryph. 18 and 10, cp also 
35) indicates moral precepts, such as are in the Didacht and 
the Logia of Behnesa. But r Ajol. 33, quoting Lk. with a 
clause from Mt., and describing the authors of the Memoirs as 
having ‘taught’ the Annunciation, and 1 A Jot. 66, stating that 
those who are to receive the Eucharist must first accept ‘ what 
is taught by us,’ indicate a catechetical ‘teaching’ of facts, 
different from the Didachd. Moreover, in 2 Apol. 2 8 to, ‘ what 
Christ taught’ or Christ’s ‘Teachings. (StSayfiara )’ refer partly 
to his predictions, partly to the punishment of the wicked in 
fire. Crescens is charged with (id. 3) not having ‘ read ’ them, 
so that they must have been a book, or part of one. 

(d) Indications of Lk. as a recent Gospel .—In a few 
instances Justin appeals, as it [were, beyond 
76. Hi3 Lk,, the Memoirs, to those who composed them ; 
recent. or else he introduces a personal quasi-protest 
of authenticity, ‘ I assert, ‘ I have learned,’ etc. 

(i.) 1 Ajol. 33, ‘ As those who recorded (airo/xvTjfiovevcravrc?) 
all things about our Saviour Jesus Christ have taught,' intro¬ 
duces Lk.’s Annunciation to the Virgin (with a clause taken from 
Mt.); (ii.) 1 Apol. 66, ‘For the apostles, in the Memoirs 

made (yevo/ieVois) by them, which are called Gospels, delivered 
(jrapeSwKav) that Jesus had thus ordained 6 7 to them,’ introduces, 
in a condensed form, Lk.’s version of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, including the words, ‘ Do this in remembrance of 
me,’ not found in Mk. or Mt., and regarded by WH as 
an interpolation from 1 Cor. 11 25; (iii.) Tryph. 88, ‘Both 
(*at) fire was kindled (ayij4>Br))7 in the Jordan . . ., and . . . that 

1 The Shepherd of Hermas is quoted once as ‘ Scripture’ by 
Irenasus, and frequently as a divine revelation by Clem.Alex. 
Yet the Muratorian Fragment decides that it is not to be read 
in the churches. Now the Shepherd and the Muratorian 
Fragment probably both originate from Rome, and the Mura¬ 
torian writer shows familiarity with the authorship and recent 
date of the book. The more distant Fathers, Irenaeus and 
Clem.Alex., accept it; the author, who writes on the spot, 
rejects it. Similarly we shall find Justin Martyr in the middle 
of the second century making Ephesus the scene of a Dialogue 
—and speaking of John as (Tryph. 8t) ‘a man among us (trap’ 
rjuio )'—yet abstaining in a marked manner from quoting Jn., 
while freely quoting the Synoptists and occasionally using 
Johannine traditions. 

2 These he regards, not as Memoirs about the apostles and 
their doctrine, but as Memoirs about Christ composed by the 
apostles (1 Apol. 33, (ii{ ot aTropvrj/u.oi'evcravTes navra ra nepi rot) 
2wr%>05 tjixioy TtjctoC Xpccrrou e8iSa£av). See note above, § 65. 

3 Cp Alt. 1127, quoted in t Apol. 63 (‘Jesus . . . himself 
said') with Mt. 1127 in Tryph. 100 (‘ it is written in the Gospel 
that he said ’). Whenever * writing' is mentioned, the passage 
quoted is in Mt. (which Justin may prefer to quote as being the 
Gospel best known to the Jew Trypho). 

4 Tryph. 35, twv SiSa\vs Aoywv, and 1 Apol. 66, ‘the 
prayer of the word that was from Christ ’ over the Eucharist. 

5 These Logia (Tryphe 17) are from Mt., supplemented by 
Lk. (as in D) in such a way as to suggest that Justin used a 
rough harmony of Mt. and Lk., or a correction of the former by 
the latter.. 

6 cvtctoA&u, middle; cp Tryph. 21 and 40, evreroATat 6 
tfeos. 

7 The rhythm demands ayrfyOai. Ephraem (43) comments 
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the Holy Spirit as a dove hovered on him has been written by 
his^ apostles (the apostles 1 mean), of this our Christ (cy paipav 
oi an-oaroAoi aurov tovtov tou Xpurrov ^pwv),’ if the text were 
correct, would exhibit Justin stating a non-canonical event 
(the ‘fire’) as a fact on his own authority, and the canonical 
event as on the authority of the ‘ apostles ’; 4 (iv.) Tryph. 

103, ‘ For in the Memoirs which I assert to have been composed 
((TvvTeTdxdai?) by his ajostles and by those who folUnveil 
(irapaKo\ov&r}<rdvTu>v) them,' introduces ‘ it is written that sweat, 
as it were drops, streamed down from him while praying’—a 
passage found in some MSS of Lk. 2244, but bracketed by 
\VH as not genuine 3 (and found in no other Gospel); (v.) 
Tryph. 105, ‘As we have leartied through the Memoirs,’accom- 


ducing an utterance of Christ on the Cross peculiar to Lk. 2346. 

All these passages reveal Justin as quoting with a 
special emphasis Lk. 4 —or a later version of Lk., in¬ 
cluding interpolated passages—as though protesting that 
Lk. is on a level with the Memoirs, and was composed 
by apostles. 

(c) Thcorigiit of Justin s view of the Memoirs. —We have 
seen (col. 1814, n. 1) that, in Papias, Trapa.Ko\ov 0 ctv is the 
77 lino nf re g ular "’ord for a ‘ pupil and successor.’ 

« ? Now Eusebius (iii. 4 6) misunderstands 

(Lk. I3) TraprjKoXovOrjKbTt Traotv as 
meaning that Luke had been a ' pupil of all ( the apostles),' 
and Justin might do the same. This enables us to answer 
the question, How (in Justin’s opinion) was Luke taught 
the Miraculous Conception ? Justin’s view is that Christ 
(1 Apol. 67 and cp Acts 1 3), after his resurrection, 

‘ appeared to his apostles and disciples and taught 
them’ everything relating to himself (Acts 1 3 to ‘the 
Kingdom of God ’). 5 This ' teaching ’ would, therefore, 
apply (1 Apol. 33) to the Nativity and other mysteries, 
as well as to moral precepts, and Luke, as being ’ a 
pupil of all the apostles,’ would receive it. As regards 
the form of transmission, Justin begins with an ambigu¬ 
ous expression (1 Apol. 33), a.TrefxvTj/xdvevo’av, which 
may mean (1) 4 remembered,’ or (2) ‘repeated from 
memory.’ Adopting the latter meaning, he uses it, not 
(as Papias did) of the successors of the apostles, but of 
the apostles themselves. Then he gradually inclines, 
and finally commits himself, to the theory that this 
* repetition ’ was not oral merely, but also in writing. 
Hence he allows himself to say ‘ the apostles wrote,’ 

on the ‘ fire ’ as part of the story. Both here and in Tryph. 103 
Justin has, ‘This day have 1 begotten thee’(as D in Lk. 322), 
indicating that .he had a text differing from ours, w'hich may 
very well have included the ‘fire’ as ‘ written by the apostles,’ 
equally with the ‘dove.’ The reading, ‘this day,’ etc., is now 
found only in some versions of Lk., but in Tryph. 103 Justin 
follows Mt.’s (not Lk.’s) order in the Temptation. 

1 Some have inferred that, in (iii.), apostles must include 
‘John,’because only by including Mt. and Jn. can the plural 
be justified. Such an argument ignores (ii.), a passage also 
attributed by Justin to ‘ apostles,' yet neither in Mt. nor Jn. 

In (ii.) ycvop.eva and irapeSuxav left a loop-hole for supposing 
that the apostles might not have written airop.yr}fxovevfxaTa, but 
simply taught them. But here Justin commits himself to the 
statement that they ‘ wrote.' 

2 avineraxOat (see that and kindred w’ords used by Justin 
[x Apol. 26 63, 2 Apol. 1 15] to mean ‘the composition of a 
book ’) represents the very act disclaimed by Papias for Peter 
and Mark (oi»x ws eruvra^ti'). Remembering that this ‘assertion ’ 
of Justin’s is preceded (a few lines before) by 'the Memoirs 
written by the apostles ’ (mentioning the words, ‘ This day have 
I begotten thee,’ found now only in a v.l. of Lk.), we are led to 
infer that, he is protesting against the statement of Papias or 
against similar statements made by others. Justin says, in 
effect, ‘The apostles did write regular books, and then half 
corrects himself: * Or, at all events, they amt their pupils wrote 
them.’ 

3 The interpolated Lk. has ‘drops of blood.' 

4 ‘Lk.’of course means ‘the third Gospel as we June it." 
The author need not be, and probably is not, 1 the beloved 
physician,’ the companion of Paul. The author of the Preface 
of the Gospel may have revised, re-edited, or re-w'ritten it, 
and may be a different person from the Pauline Luke. 

5 (f>av €is tois ajrocrrdAoi? airrov tea t fia&qra 1$ e’8i8a|e raOra, 

airep ei$ eniCKCipiv nai iffi Tv avtSw Ka.fj.ev. These words 
come at the conclusion of the Apology, just before Justin’s first 
appeal to the Romans to accept the Faith ; and thev show that 
TavTa means the substance of the Christian Faith, which Christ, 
after his resurrection, was supposed to have taught to the 
apostles, and which Justin has set before the Romans in his 
treatise. Clem.Alex. has it somewhat differently (Eus. 
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though he uses but one strictly apostolic Gospel (that of 
Mt.). Having these views about the apostolic consensus 
of the Memoirs, and having a preference for Lk.’s 
record of the Nativity and the Passion, Justin may 
naturally have recoiled from Jn., as being a new work, 
breaking this consensus both in style and thought, and 
especially unfavourable to the authority of Lk . * 1 

iv. Muratorian Fragment. — The Muratorian 
Fragment (about 170 a.d. ) begins thus— 4 . . . 

, . quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 

78. Muratorian 'j'ertium Evangelii librum secundum 
fragment. Lucan . . f T he six words ap- 
parently referring to Mk. (on which supposition 
there is nothing extant about Mt.) appear to mean 
that Mark was present at only some of Peter’s 
discourses. 2 Luke's disadvantages are dwelt on : it was 
not till ‘ after the Ascension * that Paul took him as a 
companion ; he ‘ compiled in his own name, on [his 
own] judgment, ex opinione ' ; 3 he 4 had not seen the 
Lord in the flesh ’ ; he [set down facts] 4 as far as he 
could ascertain them. ’ On the other hand, the Fourth 
Gospel was written by John, 4 (one) of the disciples,' 4 at 
the exhortation of his 4 fellow-disciples and his bishops. ’ 
After a three days’ fast 4 it was revealed to Andrew, 


ii. I4): ‘To James the Just and John and Peter was the 
Gnosis delivered (napdSuxe) by the Lord after the Resurrec¬ 
tion. These delivered it to the rest of the apostles, and the 
rest to the Seventy.' 

1 Does Justin recognise Mk. as a distinct Gospel? see Tryph. 
106, xai to e'tnelv peruivopaicivai. avrov Ilerpov eva riov a. 7 ro<rr 6 \u)v 
xai yeypa<p0at ev Tot? airo pvrj povev pa<r iv avrov yeyevrj- 
pevov <aX rovro, pera rov xai aAAovs 6vo afieA^ovs viovy 
Ze^SeSaiov ovray, ptroivopaKivon, ovopan tov Boavepyes (Mk. 3.17 
alone). Here ev TOty a. avrov would mean (we set aside the in¬ 
terpretation, 4 Memoirs of Jesus ’), 4 Peters Memoirs,’ indicating 
(1) either that Justin accepted Mk. as, in effect, written by 
Peter, or (2) that he here, inconsistently, would render the 
phrase, ‘Memoirs about Peter.' (But avrov (§ 70 [3] n.) is re¬ 
peatedly confounded with avrwv.) 

The passage is either tediously lengthy, or it distinguishes 
between what Christ said and what he did. ‘ He said that he 
changed Peter’s name’; this is in Mt. 16 17-19 and nowhere 
else. ‘It is written in the Memoirs [that he changed the 
name] ’; this is in the triple tradition (Mk. 3 16 Mt. 10 2 Lk. 614). 
This distinction would indicate that Justin was here quoting the 
Memoirs of Peter (our Mk.) in support of the Logia of Mt. 
(a view somewhat confirmed by the fact that, when Justin intro¬ 
duces quotations with ‘Qesus) says,’ he quotes from Mt.). 

2 This would indicate that Mark wrote after Peter's death. 
Otherwise Peter could have supplied him with the substance of 
the discourses at which the latter was not present. Papias also 
implies that Mark could not correct what he had written by 
reference to Peter. Irenaeus says(iii. 1 1) that Mark wrote after 
the 4 decease (e|oSov)’ of Peter (but see § 79). 

3 ‘ Nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit. Dominum tamen 
nec ipse vidit in carne.’ Ex opinione may express an original 
«£ aKoijs ‘from hearing,’ not ‘from sight.’ (See Westc. Canon , 
519-27, Lightf. SR 183 y.). But, in that case, should we not 
expect ‘enim’ instead of‘tamen,’—‘He wrote, not as an eye¬ 
witness, for he had not seen the Lord’? Writing a Gospel ‘in 
one’s own name ’ was an innovation. Luke did it ‘ on [his o7vn] 
private judgment (ex opinione)' —Lk. I3 ‘it seemed good to 
tne.’ How objectionable this may have seemed to some, is 
shown by the addition (Lk. 1 3 codex b), ‘placuit et mihi et 
spirituo (sic)sancto.‘ The Muratorian writer contrasts this later 
with the origin of the Fourth Gospel, which the Evangelist 
‘wrote down’ (‘descripsit,' not ‘conscripsit’— i.e., wrote from 
knowledge, not from compilation) ‘ in his own name ’ as the result 
of a divine revelation; ‘revelatum . . . ut . . . lohannes 
suo nomine cuncta describeret.’ If this explanation is correct, 
‘sua’ may have dropped after ‘suo’ (‘Nomine suo sua ex 
opinione ’), or ‘opinio 1 may be used absolutely meaning * private 
notion.’ 4 Tamen ’ would imply a contrast between the bold¬ 
ness of Luke’s innovation and the limitations of his know¬ 
ledge. 

4 Andrew is here called an ‘apostle,’ John a ‘disciple.* 

Papias rails ‘Andrew, Peter,’ etc., ^disciples.’ The Didache — 
identifying (113.5) ‘ apostles’ with ‘prophets,’ and specifying 
rules for them, which, if broken, stamp an ‘apostle’ as a ‘ false 
prophet’—suggests a time and place in which an ‘apostle’ was 
t u *han a ‘missionary. It became a tradition to call 

John /^ disciple’ (as Paul is peculiarly ‘ the apostle’). Poly¬ 
crates of Ephesus, at the close of the 2nd cent., after mentioning 
(Eus.331) Philip (who was of the Twelve apostles), goes on 
to speak of‘John, who lay on the bosom of the Lord,’ without 
any mention of apostleship. This may be explained by (1) 
uncertainty whether John (like Nathanael) was one of the Twelve, 
(2) a feeling that ‘disciple’ was a higher title than ‘apostle,’ 
°r (3) a desire to describe the author of the Gospel as he de¬ 
scribed himself; (2) and (3) are the most probable. 
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(one) of the apostles, that, whilst all revised, 1 John 
should write all things in his own name.’ 

The writer admits that ‘different catholic truths ( varia 
principia) are taught ’ in the Four Gospels; but lie protests that 
there is ‘one Catholic Spirit 2 ( utius etc priitcipalis spiriius)’ 
dictating the facts of the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, 
intercourse of the Lord with the disciples, and the two Advents ; 
4 What wonder then if John so persistently ( constanter) sets 
forth each point in his Epistle, 3 saying with reference to himself, 
“What we have seen with our eyes and heard with (our) ears 
and our hands have handled, these things we have written?” 
For thus he professes himself to be not only a seer but also a 
hearer, 4 nay and a writer (too), of all the wonderful works of the 
Lord in order (per ordinem).' In these words the writer meets 
objections probably urged against the Fourth Gospel. Though 
differing in facts and style from the Synoptists, it was pervaded, 
he says, by the same ‘one Catholic Spirit.’ Though written 
‘in the name of’ John, it had been revised and attested by the 
Disciples and Elders at Ephesus, and this in consequence of a 
special revelation , so that it might be said to come direct from 
Christ, and to represent, even better than the earliest Gospels, 
his exact teaching. 

This theory of special inspiration was well calculated 
to facilitate the diffusion of a Gospel that seemed to 
supply just those things that were wanting in the 
Synoptists :—a certainty not to be found in the * various 
interpretations ’ of Mt., a fulness of doctrine to which 
Mk. did not pretend, and—in contrast with Lk.—the 
authority of a disciple, an eye-witness, and ear-witness, 
who also wrote 4 in order. ’ 5 

v. Irenaeus (about 185 a.d.) emphasises the 
unity of the Gospel as coming (iii. li) from inspired 
_ apostles (who first preached it and then 

. renaeus. 4 jj anc j ec i down ( tradidcrunl ) to us in 
Scriptures ’), but touches also on the subject of distinctive 
authorship. He omits the various 4 interpretations ’ of 
Mt. mentioned by Papias, and the disadvantages of Lk. 
mentioned by the Muratorian writer. Mark is 4 the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter ’ ; Luke 4 the companion 
(dx 6 \ou 0 os) of Paul’ : thus he implies that their gospels 
Mere, in effect, apostolic. 

He places Mt. before Mk. as the Muratorian Fragment 
appears to have done. J n. is placed after Lk., thus ; 
4 Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
lay on his breast, he too published the Gospel (xai avrbs 
4 & 5 uk€ rb €.) while living in Ephesus of Asia.’ Else¬ 
where (iii. lli) he says that John directed his Gospel 
against Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans. Matthew, he says 
(iii. lr), published his Gospel in Hebrew 4 while Peter 
and Paul in Rome were preaching and founding the 
Church ’ : after their 4 decease (or departure, 4 £o 8 ov 
but Lat. excessum— 4 death’),’ Mark (is known to have) 
handed down (perf. rrapadbdojKe) in writing what Peter 
was in the habit of preaching (K7]pvcr<r6pi€va) ; Luke 4 set 
down (kclt 40 €to) in a book what Paul was in the habit 
of preaching (K'qpvaabp.cvov).' 6 

1 Recognoscentibus ; Lightf. SR 189, ‘certify’; but the word 
probably represents avayivdnricetVy ‘read,’ ‘revise.’ Had the 
original been / 3 e/ 3 aiouv or eirLpapTvpelv, we should expect con- 
fir mare or testari. 

* Our writer has in view Ezek. 1 5-12, the ‘ four living creatures ’ 
(i.e., the Gospels) dominated by one world-wide or catholic 
(frincipalis) ‘ spirit .’ Irenaeus develops this, but hardly improves 
it; as there are (Iren. iii. lls) ‘ four zones’ and four world-wide 
winds (principales spiritus, xafloAtxa nvevpara, capable of 
meaning “catholic spirits”),’ so there must be four Gospels 
corresponding to the lion (John), ox (Luke), man (Matthew), 
eagle (Mark), in Rev. 47. Irenaeus seems to have felt bound to 
keep the order of Rev. and yet to place John, first; but the 
result is so strained that Jerome carried posterity with him in 
assigning the eagle to John and the lion to Mark. 

3 Epistulis suis used of a single letter (see Lightf. SR 190), 
a very free quotation from r Jn. 1 1-3. 

4 I.e., not merely one of the exoteric.spectators of the mighty 
works of Jesus, but one of those privileged to 4 hear’or ‘hear 
from’ (cp the Talmudic 4 receive from’) Jesus— i.e., to be a 
disciple, and a transmitter of tradition. ^Seer,’ alone, might 
not imply admission to the inner circle which was taught by 
Christ, according to Mk., during his life, and, according to 
Justin and Clem.Alex, (see § 77 n.), after his Resurrection. 

6 Why does not the writer say that Luke, too, wrote ‘in 
(chronological) order (xa 0 e£ijs)'? Does he imply that Luke had 
failed ? 

6 There is no early testimony to any simultaneous presence of 
the two apostles in Rome except at the time of their martyrdom 
(see Eus. ii. 258 , quoting Dionysius of Corinth, el$ rrjv 'Irakiav 
opoae Stfia^avre? epaprvpTja-av <ara tov avrov raipov). This 
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vi. Clement. —Clement of Alexandria ( circa 195 
A. d. ) gives (Eus. vi. 145-7) a tradition of the earliest 

oa ^ders (tcov aviradev TrpcaQvrbpcoy) that 

80. Clement. , those portions of the £ osp £ ls ' which 


contain the genealogies (two evayyeXLcov rh. TrepUxovra 
ras yeveaXoylas) were written first. ’ 1 

Clement adds a tradition about Mk., apparently on the 
authority of the same Elders, viz., that after Peter had ‘ publicly 
preached the word in Rome and uttered (e^euroj/ros) the Gospel 
in the spirit (iryev^an),’ his numerous hearers besought Mark 
to write out what the apostle had said ; and that Peter, ‘ coining 
to the knoivledge (emyvovro.) ... of this, neither hindered nor 
stimulated him.’ 

Eusebius, however, earlier in his history, gives two other tradi¬ 
tions about Mk., and appears to connect one or both of them with 
Clement. First he states in his own person, as a fact (ii. 15 1), 
that (a) Mk. originated from the request (as above described) of 
Peter’s hearers. Then he adds (b) (ib. 2), ‘ But they say (paat) 
that the apostle, learning the accomplishment (yvovra to npaxOev) 
from a revelation of the Spirit, was pleased with their zeal and 
sanctioned the work for reading in (lit. for) the churches :— 
Clement in the sixth book 0/his Outlines has quoted the [? full\ 
history (rr)v i(TTopuxi'),and his account is confirmed also by the 
Bishop of Hierapolis called Papias — and further, that Peter 
. . .* Now (b) is not in Clement’s or Papias’s^ account and 
differs from the spirit of both. Perhaps Eusebius, while dis¬ 
tinguishing fact from doubtful tradition (‘they say'), has 
inserted a parenthesis, corrective of the latter, to the effect that 
Clement has given ‘the [full and true] history’ and that 
Clement’s view (namely, that Peter was merely the origin, but 
not the suggester, supervisor, or authoriser of the work) was 
supported in substance by Papias. If so, Eusebius, instead of 
committing himself to the view that Peter ‘ratified’ Mk., pre¬ 
pares the reader for finding it contradicted later. 2 


Concerning Jn. Clement savs that (Eus. vi. 15 7) 
‘John, last of all, reflecting that the earthly aspect (t& 
<Ta}p.aTLK&) had been set forth in the Gospels, at the 
instigation of his pupils (yvwplpuov), by a special im¬ 
pulse of the spirit (7 rvebp.aTL deocpopTfOevra), composed 
a spiritual gospel. ’ 3 

vii. Summary of the Evidence as to Mk. and 


Mt. 4 —Papias apologises for Mark (‘he was not in 
81. Summary : f au ^ ’ )• 5 T l he Muratorian Fragment 
Mk and Mt a PP ears to be apologetic (‘he was 
present only at some discourses'). 
Both imply that Peter was dead when Mark wrote, so 
that the latter could not have the apostle’s supervision. 
Irenaeus, though stating that Mark wrote after Peter’s 
‘departure’ (which probably meant ‘ death'), gives no 
indication that he did not adequately represent the 
apostle ; and it is doubtful whether he did not mis¬ 
interpret the word ‘departure.’ Clement says that 
Peter lived to know what had been done by Mark, yet 
so far retains the apologetic as to add that Peter neither 
hindered nor incited the composition. Another tradition 
(apparently later) says that Peter was informed by the 
Spirit of the accomplishment of the book, and authorised 


favours the rendering ‘ decease ’ for e£obov, which has this meaning 
in Philo 2 388 Lk. 931 2 Pet. 1 15 Eus. v. 1 36 (Letter 0/ the 
Gallic Churches'). 

Yet the inference from Acts 28 30 (referred to in Iren. iii. 14 1) 
would be that (Actsli) ‘the former treatise’— i.e., Lk.—was 
composed while Paul was living. Perhaps Irenaeus may be 
setting down an old tradition correctly which he and subsequent 
writers— taking e^oSov to mean ‘ departure (from Rome) ’—inter¬ 
preted incorrectly. 

1 Trcpie'xeii/, in its literary sense, means (not ‘include’ but) 

‘ contain as their substance,' * have as their contents ’: Diod. Sic. 
I4 tujv yap «£ aL irpuirai irepUxovtn ras irpo r<ov 

TpioiKOJv 7rpa£eis xat pvdob.oyia$ (i.e., ‘ have as their contents)', 
cp Eus. iii. 2413. The common phrase ireptexew rov rpoirov 
rovrov, outo>9, etc. (r Mace. 15 2 2 Macc. 11 16 22) means ‘ was in 
substance as follows.’ Cp Hippol. IO32 / 3 t/ 3 Ao> irepi 

“ IIcpi ttjs tov TtavTOs ovenas,” ‘ (my) book having as its contents, 
or entitled, “On the essence of the All.”’ Hence, irepioxi? 
meant a ‘ section'; and the meaning here is, * the sections that 
have the genealogies as their contents' To place Lk. before 
Mk. would be inconsistent with all early tradition. See § 22. 

2 The tradition that Peter ‘knew’ of the composition of the 
Gospel ‘through the Spirit (yvovra irvevpari)’ probably arose 
from Clement’s einyvovTa, confused with irviyvovra — i.e., irvev - 
part yvovra. 

3 The Muratorian fragment describes a ‘revelation’ to those 
who urged John to write ; Clement, a ‘spiritual impulse’ given 
to John himself. 

4 As regards Mt. there is practically no evidence (under the 
head of ‘ Statements ’) beyond that which has been quoted above 
from Papias (§ 65). 

5 See above, § 65. 


it for public use. Lastly Origen, unsurpassed by early 
Christian writers for honesty and intellect, says (Eus. vi. 
25 4-5) ‘ from tradition ’ that Mark wrote as Peter sug¬ 
gested (<bs 7 r. v<p7)y/)craT0 avrt p). 1 The investigation 
may stop here. Later writers have no further evidence, 
and can but exemplify the tendency of tradition, even 
among honest and able men, to exaggerate or to mini¬ 
mise, in the supposed interests of a good cause. 

viii. Summary of the Evidence as to Lk. and 
Jn.—( 1) Papias (115-130 A.D.), recognising Mk. and 

82 . Summary: Mt ‘ “ a P oslolic def f dve >- did 
Lk and Jn not thus rec °g nise Lk. or Jn., though 
traditions bearing on Jn. were probably 
known to him. (2) Justin Martyr (150 a.d. ), regarding 
the Synoptic Gospels as Memoirs written by the apostles 
from the teaching of Christ, and showing a preference 
for Lk. (in an interpolated form), affords no trace of a 
recognition of a Gospel like Jn. outside the stream of 
the Memoirs.' 2 (3) The Muratorian fragment (? 170 
A.D. ), welcoming the Fourth Gospel as supplying the 
deficiencies of the Three, meets any objection that might 
be raised against its divergence from the Synoptists 
(u) by an account of a special revelation to Andrew, in 
accordance with which this Gospel was written in a kind 
of joint authorship, though in John’s name, and (b) by a 
protest that the Four Gospels are animated by One 
Spirit. (4) Irenaeus has no trace of the theory of 
revision or joint authorship of Jn. He compares the 
‘ four Gospels ’ with the ‘ four winds ’ or the ‘ four living 
creatures ’ of prophecy, as being divinely ordained in 
number. (5) Clement makes no mention of a ‘revela¬ 
tion’ to Andrew or to any other of John’s friends, but 
says that John himself received a ‘ divine impulse ’ to 
write the Gospel. 3 From the time of Irenaeus the 
Gospel met with almost universal acceptance. 4 


1 This may have been a misunderstanding of some such ex¬ 
pression as ‘in accordance with Peter’s teaching.’ But Origen’s 
words cannot mean the latter. 

2 For alleged quotations of Justin from Jn. see §§ 101-104. 

3 Traces of the tradition in this form are retained by Theo- 
philus (222 irv€Vfj.aro<f>6pa>v) and Tatian (see § 105 f). Eusebius, 
after recording (iii. 24 7-11) an anonymous tradition (‘ they say,' 
‘he says’) that John supplemented the Synoptists by request of 
friends, says, expressly in his own person (cp iii. 24 14 and 16 
‘us’ with ib. r6 riov apxaiw), that John‘began his theology 
from the beginning, since that had been reservedfor him by the 
divine Spirit owing to his superiority [to the other evangelists].’ 
This appears to be the Eusebian way of expressing Oeopopov- 
pevos, a word that might seem to him to savour of Montanism. 

4 An important exception has been recently brought to light. 
See Rendel Harris^ Hernias in Arcadia , Cambridge, 1896, pp. 
43-57. Eusebius gives extracts from a Dialogue against Proclus 
(a Montanist) written by Gaius (ii, 256 ‘an orthodox writer [avijp 
e/f/cArjcrtacrnKos],’ vi. 20 3 ‘of very great learning [Aoyiwrarov] ’), 
who wrote during the bishopric of Zephyrinus (211-217 a.d.), 
and whom passages from his writings indicate as resident in or 
near Rome. In one of these extracts, Gaius attacks (iii. 28 1-2) 
the notion of an earthly reign of Christ after the Resurrection, 
as well as the notion of * pleasures' and ‘ wedding festivities ’ in 
Jerusalem, all of which he attributes to Cerinthus. Such an 
attack, even if it assailed the Johannine Apocalypse, would 
probably commend him to Eusebius. Now Ebed-Jesu, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, recorded that Hippolytus 
wrote a treatise called ‘ Heads against Gaius,' and Dionysius 
Bar Salibi quotes from this treatise (along with replies from 
Hippolytus) objections raised by Gaius not only to the Apo¬ 
calypse, but also to the Fourth Gospel. An inscription on the 
chair of Hippolytus (222 a.d.) shows that this bishop had before 
that date written a treatise ‘ In defence of the Gospel according 
to John and the Apocalypse,' and it is argued with great force 
that this treatise, or an epitome of it, was the ‘ Heads against 
Gaius.’ 

Eusebius, when mentioning (HE vi. 22) the worksof Hippolytus 
(seven or eight in number) that had come into his hands, does 
not include the * Defence of the Gospel of John, and the Apo¬ 
calypse ’; and it is possible that his ‘Heads against Gaius’ 
attacked some other work of Gaius unknown to Eusebius, 
not the Dialogue against Proclus. But the fact seems proved— 
a fact so strange that learned critics have described it as ‘ im¬ 
possible’— that a writer of the Roman Church, described by 
Eusebius as * learned ’ and 'orthodox,' attacked the Fourth 
Gospel at the beginning of the third century. The almost 
complete suppression of his book and of his literary existence— 
so complete that Bishop Lightfoot, till recently, maintained that 
he was a fictitious character in the Dialogue against Proclus, 
which (he affirmed) was written by Hippolytus — shows how 
difficult it is for modern critics to realise that at, and shortly 
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II. Quotations. 

i. Paul.—P aul quotes nothing that is found in our 

Gospels (Lk. 22, part of 19 and 20 being set aside as an 
__ ~ ... interpolation) except the saying about 

83. Quotations (j T f m . 6lg) -labourer worthy of 

in raui. hjs hin , j cp Mt 10lo . food • Lk 107 

‘hire’). But this is also found in the Didachi , 13 1 
(‘food'). 

Other sayings of Paul are akin to sayings in the Didache: 
(a) Rom. 129-16 ‘Abhor that which is evil (to irovrjpov), cleave 
to (xoAAw/u.evoi) that which is good (rw ayaOia) . . . Minding 
not lofty things (v^rqXa), suffering yourselves to be carried away 
with the humble (ra7reivots) ’; Did. 3 1-9 ‘ Flee from all evil 
(novrjpov) and from all likeness of it. 1 . . . Thy soul shall not 
cleave(Ko\\T}drjcrcTai) to the lofty (v.) but thou shalt be conversant 
with the just and humble (r.)/ where parts of the original might 
apparently refer either to things or to persons 2 : (b) 2 Thess. 
310‘If any will not work, neither let him eat,’ Did. 123 
‘... let him work and [on these terms] let him eat.' 

Paul and Did. probably used an antecedent tradition. 
Rom. 1221 ‘Be not overcome by evil,’ closely resembles 
Pseudo-Clement’s (Horn. 13 12 ) ‘Let not evil overcome 
us ’; but the latter could not have borrowed from Paul, 
whom he bitterly attacks. 

ii. James.—T he Epistle of James, which is of un¬ 
certain date, is permeated with doctrine similar to that 

Tn a Sermon on the Mount. It con- 

in james. tains mQre and doser parallelS) how _ 

ever, to the Didacht and Barnabas. 3 

The passage that is closest to Mt. is that which forbids swear¬ 
ing by earth, heaven, or any other oath (Mt. 534-37 James 5 12); 
but Mt. says ‘Let your speech he “Yea, yea,”’ James (RV) 
says ‘Let your “yea” be “yea.”’ The meanings are quite 
different. The former means ‘Say “yea” and nothing more 
than “yea,”’ the latter, ‘Let your “yea” of speech be also a 
“yea” of action.' In the latter form it is (Wetst. and Hor. 
Hcbr. ad loc.)a. common Rabbinical precept (apparently alluded 
to in 2 Cor. 117). As it is also thus quoted by Justin and 
Clem.Alex., it was probably found in some versions of Mt., 
and therefore the Epistle may be quoting from Mt. But it 
cannot be regarded as proved. In its denunciations of ‘the 
rich,’ the Epistle resembles Lk. 624, but not so as to indicate 
borrowing. 

iii. Apparent Quotations.—P assages apparently 
quoted from the Gospels, in the Epistles of Paul and 

85. Apparent Ja, T es ; ha '’? been shown above <§ 8 3/) 

_,*T._ to be found in sources other, and prob- 

quotations. ab|y earliert than ^ Gospels 

There were probably many manuals of Christ's moral teaching 
(of which the Sermon on the Mount is one) as well as of his 
predictions concerning the last day; probably, too, collections 
of OT prophecies bearing on the Messiah, and perhaps accounts 
of the Passion showing how these prophecies were fulfilled. 
These, together with the ‘ narratives ’ of his life mentioned by 
Lk. 1 1, and the various interpretations of Mt.’s Logia mentioned 
by Papias, necessarily left their impress on the earliest Christian 
writers even after the Four Gospels were recognised as canonical, 
and still more before that time. Hence, it is unsafe to infer 
(without further consideration of circumstances) that ‘ Barnabas 
quoted Mt.,' or ‘ Clem. Alex.. quoted Clem.Rom.,' or ‘Justin 
quoted Jn. because of similarity, or even identity, in the quota¬ 
tions. For example, it has recently been inferred that the 
Vision of Hennas must be later than is usually supposed, 
because it (Vis. iv. 24) quoted Dan. 622 from the version of 
Theodot. (180 a.d.). But Heb. 11 33 appears to quote the same 
version. Moreover, Rev. 9 20 12 7 13 7, etc., resemble Theodot.’s 
version.. It appears, therefore, that Theodot. incorporated in 
his version an earlier one , used by the authors of Heb. atid 
Rev. (see Diet, off hi ist. Biogr ., s.v. ‘ Theodotion,’ and Rendel 
Harris’s Hennas in Arcadia , 25). 

iv. Logia of Oxyrhynchus. — The Logia of 

after, the first appearance of the Fourth Gospel, it may have 
been regarded with suspicion by orthodox, educated, and con¬ 
servative Christians, such as Justin in the middle of the second 
century, and Gaius at the beginning of the third. 

< V r ° opoiov avTOv, a saying found in the Talmud 

(Taylor, Teaching of Twelve A post. 24). Cp 1 Thess. 5 22, ano 
iravro s ecSov? ttovtj pov atT€\€a$€. 

2 Clem.Rom. §46, goes with the Didacht: ‘ It is written, Cleave 
(xoAAatrtfe) to them that are holy,’ followed by a quotation from 
Ps .13 25 _/C, which he misunderstands, as if it described the 
influence of companionship for good or evil. So Clem.Alex. 
677, only reversing the order ; he also (ib.) quotes Barnabas 
One should cleave with (xoAXacriJcu /xera) them that fear the 
Lord. 

. 2 the use of (a) SCifnixos, (b) ep&vTOS, (c) npoaojirohripxl/ia, 
(a) Isaac offered on the altar ’; cp with (a) Did. 44701, Bam. 
19 7 11 (b) Barn. 1 2 9 9, (c) Did. 4 3, (d) Bam. 7 3 (Heb. 1117 
om. ‘ altar > J 
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Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus fragment) are an example of 

86 Oxvrhvn such a * manual ’ ^ has been described 

chus fragment. above ' Tbey "? a fra S ment of what 
6 seems to have been a very ancient 

edition of a ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ The extreme 
antiquity of the MS (probably not later than 200 a.d.) 
and the frequent allusions to it (or to doctrine similar 
to it) in Clem.Alex. 1 combine to show the antiquity of 
the subject matter. But a still stronger proof is found 
in the nature of two of the sayings. Justin, when 
using such a phrase as ‘ Sabbatise the sabbath,’ avoids 
the danger of literalism by saying [Tryph. 12) ‘the 
true sabbath,’ ‘the sabbath of God,’etc.; and Clem. 
Alex, is even more cautious. Ignatius {Magtt. 9) bids 
his readers not ‘ sabbatise' but ‘ live in accordance with 
the Lord’s Day.' No one, therefore, but Jesus (who 
did not shrink from utterances seemingly inconsistent) 
appears likely to have originated such a saying. The 
same argument applies to the last words in the same 
Logion (‘Unless . . ., ye shall not see the Father'). 
The phrase ‘ see God ’ is in Mt.’s Sermon ; but ‘ see the 
Father' occurs only in Jn. 14 9, ‘ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father ,’ a rebuke to Philip’s expectation 
of a materialistic and future ‘ seeing the Father.’ These 
and many other considerations indicate that the Logia 
are genuine sayings of Jesus, ignored or suppressed 
because of the ‘ dangerous ’ tendency of some of them, 
and the obscurity of others. 

The Logia testify to the antiquity of ( a ) passages in the 
Sermon on the Mount, (b) the proverb about ‘a prophet in his 
own country ’ (favouring Lk.’s versions of these sayings). They 
also show traces of Johannine thought. 2 They use a Hebraism 
(‘the sons of men') found only in Mk. 3 23 , and apparently 
corrupted in the later Gospels. Another Hebraism is probably 
latent in the phrase ‘fast (accus.) the 7vorld (ror Koapoi) ’— i.e., 
‘fast during the [present] age ’ (the Hebrew for ‘world’ and 
‘age’ being the same). The meaning is, ‘fast as to the six 
days of the flesh : sabbatise the sabbath of the spirit.’ 3 

v. Clement.—C lement of Rome (about 95 a.d.) has 
(a) (13) a passage (resembling Mk. 4 24 11 25 Mt. 5761472 

riAm T?A-m 12 Lk. 636-3831) which, when compared 
tu. Giem.ttom. wUh Polvcarp (/^//. 2 )and Clem.Alex. 

(476), shows pretty conclusively that these writers had 
in mind some other tradition than that of the Synoptists. 

The subject is kindness and mercy- Clem.Rom., besides 
throwing the Synoptic tradition into a terse antithetical form, 
adds ok xP 1 1 <rTeu€(r 0 €, ovtojs xPV^TevPqacTaL opto. The word 
XpTjarevei v occurs nowhere in NT except in 1 Cor. 13 4. Here, 
and in the context (14), Clem.Rom. uses it thrice, and also (13 ; 
see Lightf.)misquotes under Pauline influence. This points to his 
use of some Pauline tradition of Christ’s teaching about kind¬ 
ness and mercy. The Didache explains the reason. It has mis¬ 
understood the word ‘kindness’ in the narrow Jewish sense of 
‘ almsgiving,’ so that, instead of ‘ Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy,’ it has (1 5) ‘ Blessed is he that gh'cth 
according to the commandment , for he is exempt (from punish¬ 
ment at the Day of Judgment).’ Against such a Judaising 
version the broad Pauline xpijoTeveu' would express a useful 
protest. 4 The saying is introduced with a preface (‘ Remembering 

1 Dr. J. B. Mayor pointed out that Clem.Alex. (556) has tov 
Koopov mja-revoyres (not alleged as yet from any other Greek 
author). For similarities of thought, cp Clem.Alex. 992, 876, 
878, 810-811, 770, 323, 789-790, 214, 374, 466, 64-65, 883, 466. 

2 It is characteristic of Jesus to use sayings that are literally 
inconsistent. Hence (a) ‘seeing the Father’ is Johannine, in 
spite of, or because of, Jn. 14 9. So also is (b) ‘ thirst,’ used abso¬ 
lutely of spiritual thirst (see Jn. 4 13-15 635 7 37 19 28, and the 
beautiful saying imputed to Jesus [Resch, Agr. 129] by Origen, 
‘I thirsted for them that thirst’). Add (c) Jesus describing 
himself as (Jn. passim) ‘ coming to,’ ‘ being in,’ etc. ‘ the world ' 
(Log. * I stood in the midst of the world ’); (d) the impossibility 
that the true disciple can ever be ‘alone’ (Jn. 1632); (e) the 
impediment presented by ‘ knowledge (yivJxTKovras)’ to the art 
of spiritual healing Qn. 7 27). 

3 Log. //. 27-29, ‘raise the stone . . . cleave the tree,’appears 
to mean that any single disciple—while doing his Master’s work 
by ‘ raising up stones ’ to be children of Abraham, and by cutting 
down and ‘ cleaving ’ the barren tree of Pharisaean conventional 
Law that ‘ cumbered the ground ’—would have his Master with 
him (cp Jer. 1 8-10 ‘ I am with thee ... 1 have set . . . thee to 
pluck up and to break down, . . . and to build and to plant 9- 
If so, it is parallel to the doctrine of the Baptist recorded by 
Mt. 310 Lk. 3 o about the stones and the tree (see Amer. Joum. 
of Theol. vol. ii. no. 1 [’98]). 

> 4 Cp Eph. 432, ylveaDe 8 c et? oAAjJAous xpijarot. Rom. 11 22 
(eiri 8 c ac XPII&tottjs dcov, cav empevj^ rfj xP 1 JtrrorqTt) is equiva¬ 
lent to xp7)<rret;ou Kal xp*l<STev(hja‘cTat <roi. Clem.Alex. quotes this 
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the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake ’) similar to that in 
Acts 20 35, which is prefixed to a saying not found in any Gospel. 
This confirms the view that Clement is referring to a Pauline 
manual of the Words of the Lord. 

(b) Elsewhere Clem. Rom. (46)—in the same chapter in which 
he quotes ‘cleave to the holy,'and is followed by Clem.Alex., 
both apparently quoting from some version of the Lord’s Words 
—combines Mk. 942 14 21 and parall. Mt. ; and again Clem. 
Alex. (561) agrees with him. Clem. Rom. has ‘Remember the 
words of Jesus our Lord, how he said, Woe unto that man. 
It were well for him if he had not (ov) been bom, rather than 
that he should cause to stumble one of my elect. It were better 
for him that a mill-stone were put round him and that he were 
sunk in the sea, than that he should pervert (iia<rrpei//ai) one of 
my elect.’ Clem.Alex. (561) has the same, substituting fxrj for 
ou, and ‘saith (<f»jcriV) the Lord’ for ‘remember . . . saith.’ 
The reduplication of statement has a Hebraic sound, and it is 
probable (both because of Clem. Rom.’s preface, and because of 
the apparent borrowing from Logia in the same chapter) that the 
two authors are here, as above, quoting independently, from an 
ancient tradition of the Words of the Lord. 1 

(c) Clem. Rom. 15 condenses Is. 29 13 similarly to Mk. 7 6 Mt. 

158 , omitting the bracketed words in the following quotation 
from the LXX : [eyyi^et /u.01] 6 Aaos o$tos [ey rw aro/xari avrov 
xai cy] T015 \eC\ecriv avroiv Tqu.u><rtV p.e (Clem, t ip.a, omitting 
avruit'), r) fie naps 1a avrwv noppui dir€\€i (Clem, airetmv) an e/xou. 
The bracketed words interfere witn the antithesis, and Justin 
omits them (allusively) in Tryph. 27 and 80 (^et'Accro' o/tioAo- 
youvra? t'ov 9eov, ws avro? xexpaycj/ 6 0eo9 ttjv fie tcapSiav rroppaj 
€\eiv [sic] air’ auToO). Yet in Tryph. 78 he quotes the passage 
quite differently, omitting ev tw o-Topum auTov xat ev with NAQ 
of 0 , but taking eyyi^et p.01 6 A. ov. as a separate sentence, so that 
the latter part preserves the antithesis. These facts, and the re¬ 
markable variations inthetextof the LXXand in that of Mk.-Mt., 
indicate that Clem. Rom. may be here quoting from some Christian 
manual of prophecy used also by other authors. Clem. Alex., who 
frequently quotes it, is said by Lightf. (Clem. Rom. 15) to ‘ follow ’ 
Clem.Rom. But this is not likely. For, in the only passage 
where he resembles Clem.Rom., Clem.Alex. (461) has e<rm', 
Clem.Rom. antaTiv. Now €<ttlv is the reading of D in Mt. 
15 8 (adopted by Clem. Alex, also in 143). Probably, therefore, 
Clem.Alex, is following Mt. 15 8 (or some ancient version of it). 
Clem. Alex, has elsewhere (206) ^cAoCcri for Ttp.w<ri, and similarly 
D has ayaira for np.q. in Mk. 76 . Also Clem.Alex, has else¬ 
where (577) 6 crepo5 Aaos. The facts are conclusive negatively. 
The passage does not prove that Clem.Rom. is quoting from 
Mk.-Mt. ' 

No further quotations of importance are alleged. 
The conclusion is, that (1) Clem.Rom. is certainly 
not proved to have quoted from our Gospels ; (2) in (a) 
and (6) he is probably quoting from Logia not now ex¬ 
tant ; (3) in (c) he may be quoting from ottr Gospels, 
but quite as probably from a Manual (or some Oral 
Tradition) of prophecy in Christian use. 

vi. Didache.—T he Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(? 80-110 a.d. ) is a composite document. The earlier 
TVrl v, ' P art ( 1 - 6 ), consisting of the Doctrine of 
88 . 1 ac e. t j lc qp wo \y a y Sj inculcates precepts of the 

Lord, without appeal to his ‘words,’ or ‘Gospel’ ; the 
latter part appeals to both. The ‘ Gospel ’ meant is prob¬ 
ably M t. The addition of a doxology to the Lord’s prayer, 
and the mention of ( 14 1) the Lord’s Day, 2 3 indicate for 
the latter portion a date toward, or after, the close of 
the first century. There is no indication that Lk. wa s 
known to the writer, apart from supplements or corre c- 


passage twice : once (954), embodying in his own remarks (with¬ 
out indicating quotation) a free condensation of Mt. 7 1 f. Lk.6^3; 
once (476), with the preface ‘saith (< pijaiv) the Lord,’ quoting 
almost exactly as Clem.Rom. The variation may indicate that, 
in the latter instance, he is borrowing from some earlier tradition 
from which Clem. Rom. also borrowed (as above, in the saying 
about ‘cleaving to them that are holy ’). Similarly Clem.Alex, 
when he asserts (377) that the Scripture says, ‘ My son, be not 
a liar, for lying leadeth to theft,’ is probably not giving the name 
of ‘Scripture’ to Hermas (Mand. 3 ), ‘They therefore who lie 
. . . have defiled the commandment of the Lord and become 
defrauders of him,’ but is quoting (what Hennas is trying to 
spiritualise) Did. 3 5, ‘ My child, be not a liar, since lying 
leadeth to theft,' or some book on which Did. 3 5 is based. 

1 The words ‘better . . . born' occur only in our Lord’s 
utterance about Judas at the Last Supper. It seems very 
unlikely that Clem.Rom., even though he combines OT passages 
in a very arbitrary way, would apply such words to quite a 
different matter, and that Clem.Alex. would follow him. The 
authority of some collection of the Logia seems needed to explain 
it, and to justify the two authors. 

2 ‘ The Lord’s Day' occurs in the Apocalypse ( 1 10), which— 
at all events so far as concerns the passage including the term— 
was probably written (as lrenreus asserted) in, or a little before, 
96 A.D. 


tions of Mt. in the Two Ways . 1 So far as this little 
book is concerned, the ‘ Gospel ’ to which it refers might 
consist of a version of the Sermon on the Mount and 


the Precepts to the Twelve. On the Second Advent, 
the writer mentions ( 1 G 6 - 8 ) ‘the Signs of the Truth' 
with such apparent independence of Mt. as to make it 
doubtful whether, in the context, the resemblances to 
Mt. indicate quotations from Mt. 

Of all the promises or blessings in Mt. 53-ri, the earlier part 
of the Didachd inserts only two. Did. 87, 4 Be meek, since 
the meek shall inherit the earth? is based (as Mt. 5 5 is) on Ps. 
87 11. Did. 1 5, ‘Blessed is he that giveth in accordance with 
the commandment,’ refers to ‘the commandment’ which the 
writer has just quoted (Mt. 5 42 Lk. 6 30), ‘ Give to every one that 
asketh thee, and ask not again.’ But the Hebrew for ‘give 
alms’ is often represented by e\ee7v, and ‘alms’ by c\er)p.o<rvvrf 
(cp Alms), so that ‘ blessed is he that giveth' might be, in NT 
Greek, p.ajcdpiot ot eAeovrres (or eAei jfioveq as in Mt. 57). It 
should be noted that Lk. omits both these passages. 2 


vii. Barnabas.— The Epistle of Barnabas ; assigned 
by Lightfoot (BE 91) to 70-79 A.D., but by others 
placed later. 

(1) Alleged Synoptic Quotations in Barnabas. — (a) 
This Epistle is alleged to quote Mt. 22 14 as Scripture 

89 Barnabas ( Barn - 4, 4> : ‘ Let us S ive heed 

89. hamaDas i est> as u j s written, we be found 

and Synoptists. 4I many called but few chosen." ’ 

The application of the title ‘ Scripture ’ to NT before the end 
of the first century, if here intended, would be unique. But 
there are several reasons for doubting the intention. (1) In other 
allusions to Synoptic tradition, the author does not quote as from 
‘ Scripture.' (2) He twice quotes Enoch, either as (lfi 5) ‘ Scrip¬ 
ture, or with ‘ it is written ’(43): ‘ The last stumbling-block hath 
drawn nigh, concerning which it is written , as Enoch* saith, 
“For to this end hath the Lord cut short the times . . 
Now (3) these two passages agree with the one under discussion 
in treating of the ‘last days,’ on which subject ‘Enoch’ was an 
authority. Also, (4) in the last-mentioned passage, whereas he 
might have quoted Mk. 13 20 Mt. 24 22 (if known to him as 
canonical) about the ‘cutting short of the times,’he not only 
quotes Enoch instead and treats it as ‘ Scripture,’ but also (5) 
appears to add words not now extant in Enoch (‘ For to this 
end,' etc.). (6) The book of Enoch, as we have it, is a com¬ 
posite work, and is likely to have existed in many forms. (7) 
If it originated for NT (or, at all events, anticipated) the phrases 
‘Mammon of unrighteousness,’ ‘Gehenna,’ ‘the New Jeru¬ 
salem,’ ‘the Son of Man sitting on the throne of his glory,’ ‘it 
had been good for him if he had not been born,’ 4 it is a very 
natural supposition that it may have contained the saying in 
question. 


These considerations make it fairly probable that the 
author is either quoting the words from a version of 
Enoch, or confusing some tradition of the Words of 
Christ with a version of Enoch, and make either of 


these suppositions very 7nuch more probable than that 
he is quoting from Mt. as ‘Scripture.’ 

(b) and (c) In Barn. 59 Christ is said to have chosen as 
his apostles * men exceeding in lawlessness (ayo/u-wrepovs) beyond 
all sin, that he might show that he came not to call (the) righteous 
lut sinners.' There is nothing to show quotation, but the words 
may come from Mk. 2 17 (or Mt. 9 13, Lk. inserts ‘ to repentance ’) 
or from some document, or tradition, used by Mk. (c) Among 
several quotations from unknown (74 11 9 121) ‘ prophets ’—Barn, 
refers to the New Creation of man thus (613): ‘ The Lord saith, 


1 Did. 16 1, though at first sight suggesting Lk. 1235, is 
probably an allusion to Mt. 25 1 amplified by an allusion (to 
‘loins girt’ in [Ex. 1211] the first Passover) which became 
current in the Church (1 Pet. 1 13 Eph. 6 14). The latter part is 
more like a blending of Mk. 13 35 and Mt. 244244, than like 
Lk. 12 40. 

2 Lk.’s omission of all the blessings pronounced on positive 
virtue (‘meekness,’ ‘peacemaking,' ‘purity,’ and ‘mercy’ [or 
‘ almsgiving ’]) is perhaps dictated by some doctrinal considera¬ 
tion. The same cause may explain why, in his parallel to Mt. 
548, rcAeiot (‘ye shall be perfect’), he preferred a tradition that 
gave (Lk. 636) oixTipp.or’e?, ‘ pitiful ’ (possibly a synonymfor a 
poetic eAcu/oi or eAeloi—MS form of eAeetvoi—a corruption of 
reAetot)- eAeeu/o$ (for which the Hatch-Redpath Concordance 
wrongly gives therjvos) occurs thrice in Dan. (©). 

3 The Latin substitutes ‘ Daniel' for ‘ Enoch ’ and takes the 
words, ‘for to this,’ etc., as coming from Barnabas. 

4 See Charles (Enoch, pp. 47-49), who traces its influence in 
almost eVery book of NT, and conspicuously in Heh. 413 (Enoch 
9 5, ‘ All things are naked and open in thy sight, and thou seest 
all things and nothing can hide itself from thee ’), which some 
suppose to have been written by Barnabas. It has also in¬ 
fluenced Irenmus, Justin, and other early writers. The tradition 
of Papias about the vine with 10,000 branches comes, directly or 
indirectly, from Enoch 10 19. 
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Behold I make the last as the first.’ This may possibly be 
akin to the Synoptic (Mk. IO31 and Mt.-Lk.) ‘The last shall 
be first’; cp Mt. 2014, 4 1 will give unto this last even as unto 
thee.’ 

(d) In 7 it and 11 n the author probably, but not 
certainly, assigns to Jesus words not in our Gospels. 
He (I59) regards the Ascension as taking place on the 
day of the Resurrection . 1 

(2) Anticipations of Jn. in Barnabas .—The special 
points of interest in this epistle are that (1) it was written 

90 Barnabas ( Li S htf - BE 9 1 ) ‘ before the Fourth 
~i ; i Gospel ’ ; (2) the latter resembles it in 
and John. many poin[s ' ,_ {a) (Barn . n „. 125) 

the juxtaposition of 4 baptism ' and the * brazen serpent,’ 
and the parallel between the serpent and Christ; (£) 
( 66 ) the application of Ps. 2218 to the casting lots over 
Christ’s vesture; (c) (7 g) the 4 piercing (KaraKeurr}- 
o-at'res 2 )’ of Christ; ( d) ( 11 1) the connection between 
the Cross and Water, followed by a connection between 
the Cross and Blood ; (e) (11 n) 4 “Whosoever shall eat 
of these shall live for ever . ’ ’ This means, 14 Whosoever, ’ ’ 
saith he, 44 shall hear these things when they are spoken 
and shall believe , shall live for ever." ’ 3 It will be seen 
below (§ ioi) that many of the so-called 4 imitations 
of Jn. by Justin’ might be called, less inaccurately, 

1 imitations of Barnabas .’ 

viii. Simon Magus.—T he Great 4 Apophasis' of 
Simon Magus (Lightf. BE 105, ‘prohably composed some¬ 
where about the close of the first century, perhaps 

91. Simon before the Gospel of John was written, or at 

MagUS. least circulated’) twice uses the phrase (Hippol. 

61214) ‘remain alone in potentiality (y.£veiv 
rp Svya-ixe 1 fjLovov),' and once (ib. 16) ‘but if a tree abide alone 
(edv 8 e /uieiVrj SevSpov /xovov)’ to denote, as in Jn. 12 24, that 
which remains barren and which will perish with the world 
because it is not made fruitful by being 4 likened to the (divine) 
image' of the Spirit. 4 Simon’s doctrine of three divine beings 
(ib. 17) ‘there are three that stand,’ his allegorising of the 
Pentateuch in connection with the regeneration of man, the 
general tone of his materialism, and the wide scope of his influ¬ 
ence, make it probable that Jn. had Simon in view when he 
composed his Gospel. 

ix. Ignatius. —Ignatius (before 110 a. d. ) mentions a 
4 Gospel ’—which he compares with 4 the Law' and 4 the 

, ,. Prophets ’ in such a way as to indicate 

92 . Ignatius. that h was wr m en —Philad. 5, 8, 9, 

Smyrn. 5, 7. He quotes short sentences found in Mt. 
(once \Eph. 16] a phrase peculiar to Mk. 943). He 
never quotes Lk. 5 

1 Herein he appears to anticipate Jn. 2017. See § 25 n., 
and § 31. 

2 Jn. 1937 Rev. I7 i£eKevTr}<Ta.y. 

3 Cp Jn. 524,71651 63, 4 He that hearetk my word (Aoyov) 
and believeth in him that sent me hath eternal lifel 4 If any 
man shall eat of this bread, lie shall live for ever,’ ‘the words 
(prjfxaTa) that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life' 

The similarity is striking; still it would be a mistake to say 
*Jn. borrowed from Barnabas.’ Barnabas, borrowing from 
Ezekiel, has previously been alluding ( 11 9) to 4 the prophet' who 
calls the land of Jacob (Ezek. 206 ) 4 praised ' (© jojpiW, var. 
Svvarriy Hebr. ‘glory’), continuing as follows (1110), 4 Next 
(elTa) what saith he? “and there was a river winding from the 
right, and there went up from it fair trees, and whoso shall eat 
thereof shall live for ever'" The italicised words are not in 
Ezekiel ; but they were (doubtless) in the writer’s version of 
Ezekiel, or in some Christian Manual of prophecy containing 
Christianized extracts from Ezek. 47i-i2, from which also 
comes probably Rev. 22 if. (‘a river of water of life,’ etc.). 

The tradition, then, was common to the Church at the close 
of the first century, and Jn. may be quite independent of 
Barnabas. The latter generally regards the Cross as a 4 tree,’ 
and the 'crucified Jesus as the fruit of the tree (cp Lightf. on 
Ignat. Smyrn. 1) planted by the side of the baptismal stream. 
The former regards the 4 fountain for sin and uncleanness ’ as 
flowing out of Jesus himself, but out of Jesus on the Cross, 
his 4 throne’ to which he is 4 lifted up.’ 

4 Jn. applies the phrase to a grain of wheat, Simon to a tree. 
It looks as though Simon had misunderstood Christ’s doctrine 
in such a way as to induce Jn. to emphasise it. The union of 
the ‘grainjwith the earth is intelligible ; the union of a ‘tree’ 
with fertilising influences affords a far less natural and forcible 
metaphor. The Logion of Behnesa indicates that Jesus may 
have taught a systematic doctrine about ‘abiding alone.’ 
Tatian (13) (‘ If it [the soul] live alone (p-ovtj p.ev SiaiTUifieinj) 
it inclines downward to matter, dying with the flesh ; but if it 
has obtained union ((rvipyiav) with the divine Spirit, it is no 
longer without an ally’) is closer to Simon than to Jn. 

6 Lightf.’s index contains several Ignatian 4 resemblances ’ to 
Lk. One of these is Rom. 7 (‘ pleasures of this life ’) resembling 
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The Gospel (Philad. 9, Smyrn. 7) is said to contain the Passion 
or Resurrection and also (Philad. 5, 9) the 4 flesh' and 4 (personal) 
presence (napovo-Ca)’ 1 of Jesus— i.e., it brings Christ before us as 
in the flesh. But when he speaks of the Incarnation, Ignatius does 
not appeal to the Gospel, out speaks in his own name ; describ¬ 
ing, for example, (Eph. iq) the 4 star in the east ’ in language 
incompatible with any sober acceptance of Mt.’s account, and 
actually saying, almost in the language of Simon Magus, that 
the Logos (Magn. 8) ‘came forth from Silence' —a dangerous 
expression, hardly possible for any one who devoutly accepted 
the Fourth Gospel. 2 

The Ignatian passages commonly alleged to prove that 
Ignatius recognised Jn. as a Gospel simply prove that he knew 
the substance of some traditions incorporated in Jn. (a) Philad. 
7, 4 The Spirit . . . knoweth whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth, and convicteth the things that are secret,' is closer in 
thought (though not in word) to Jn. 814 than to Jn. 38 . It is 
a tradition from Gen. 168 , quoted by Philo 1 576 (and Queest. 
Gen.), 4 Conviction therefore, speaking to the soul, saith unto 
her, 44 Whence contest thou ana, where goest thou ? ”' Ignatius 
is closer to Philo than to Jn. (b) Philad. 9, ‘the door of the 
Father,' may be traced to Clem.Rom. 48 and back to Ps. 118 
19 f, it being a natural tradition that the 4 gate of righteousness ’ 
is i the gate in Christ,’ and that this leads to ‘life’ and to ‘the 
Father.’ 3 Lastly, such variations as (c) Rom. 7 4 bread of God' 
(only once in Jn.), (d) Eph. 17 19, etc. ‘prince of this age,' and 
(e) Magn. 5 4 His living (to Cf\v) is not in us'—instead of the 
familiar ‘bread of life,' ‘prince of this world,' 4 His life is not 
in us’—would be almost impossible, if the Fourth Gospel were 
familiar to the author as a gospel, but quite natural if he had a 
recent acquaintance with the substance of it as a recent doctrine. 

The conclusions are that Ignatius (1) recognised Mt. 
and probably Mk. as a written gospel, but (2) did not 
recognise Lk. or Jn. The latter is confirmed by the 
fact that (§§ 29, 30) in order to demonstrate the reality 
of the Resurrection, he appeals, not to Lk. or Jn., but 
to an apocryphal tradition. The 4 gospel ’ of Ignatius 
does not appear to have contained Mt. ’s account of the 
Incarnation as we have it. The deficiency in Mt.’s 
account of the Resurrection he supplies from apocryphal 
sources. 4 Though he does not acknowledge Jn. as a 
gospel, he accepts a rudimentary Logos-doctrine, and 
has an acquaintance (but not a familiarity) with Johan- 
nine thought. 

x. Polycarp.—P olycarp (no a.d. ; see § 87) has 
sayings similar to those in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Phil. 2 ), and to the words of the Lord 
in Mk. 14 38 Mt. 26 41 (Phil. 7 ). 

The former may be from a version of the Didachi, 
but the latter indicates that, like Ignatius, he knew 
the 4 gospel ’ of Mk. and Mt. (a) His omission (Phil. 2 ) 
of the words 4 in the spirit,’ in quoting Mt. 53, 4 poor in 
the spirit,' resembles Lk. 620, but may only indicate 
that Polycarp and Lk. herein agreed in adopting the 
same version or interpretation of the Logia. (b) (Phil. 7 ) 
4 Every one that confesseth not that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh is Antichrist, ’ resembles 1 Jn. 43, 4 every 
spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not of God ; and this 
is the [spirit] of the Antichrist ’ ; but it much more 
resembles 2 Jn. 7 4 . . . they that confess not that 

Lk.814 (‘pleasures of life'). But the phrase had been made 
popular by Euripides (Hipjol. 383) eiaiy rjS oval 7roAAai 0 ioy. 
Of the two marked as 4 quotations,’ one (Eph. 14 4 the tree is 
manifest from its fruit ’) is more like Mt. 12 33 (‘ From the fruit 
the tree is known ’) than like Lk. 644 (‘ Each tree is known from 
its own fruit ’); the other (Smyrn. 3 4 Take, handle me, and see 
that 1 am not a bodiless demon ’) has been shown to be not from 
Lk. (see § 29/). / . 

1 Cp 2 Cor. 10 10, r) napovata tov <rd>i u.aTOS, 4 bis bodily 
presence.’ 

2 The statement that (Rom. 2 ), as a martyr, he will be 4 God’s 
Logos,’ but otherwise a mere ‘sound,’ is based on a distinction 
common from Aristotle downwards; Simon's Apophasis similarly 
distinguishes between (Hippol. 69) ‘sound’ and ‘name.’ Sucn 
a play on 4 Logos ’ would be possible while the Logos doctrine 
was plastic ; scarcely possible (because scarcely reverent) for one 
who had received as apostolic the Logos-doctrine of Jn. 

3 See Hegesippus (Eus. ii. 23 s), 4 What is the door of Jesus ’? 
to which James replies apparently that 4 the Saviour is the door 
(rovrov elvai too 2,(orr}pa),’ cp Eph. 2 18 R.ev. 38 Hebr. 10 20. 

4 Smyrn. 2 (saying that Christ 4 raised himself up ’) seems 
incongruous with Mt.’s account of the descent of an angel to 
roll away the stone, but agrees better with Pseudo-Peter, who 
says (9) that 4 the stone rolled away of itself' implying, 
perhaps, that Christ caused it to roll away and arose by his 
own power (so that the angels descended merely to carry him 
up to heaven). The more orthodox account is that of Paul, and 
1 Pet. 1 21 quoted by Polycarp, Phil. 2 , 4 believing on him who 
raised our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 
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Jesus Christ cometh in the Jlesh. This is the deceiver 
and the Antichrist .’ Now 2 Jn. is a ‘ disputed ' Epistle, 
so that if Eusebius believed it to be a quotation, he 
would be bound to call attention to it .* But he makes 
no mention of it, though he tells us that Polycarp 
(iv. 149) quoted 1 Pet. It is probable, therefore, that 
he regarded the words, not as a quotation, but as a mere 
use of Johannine traditions in vogue during the conflict 
against Docetism. 2 

The conclusion, so far as any can be drawn from so 
short a letter, is, that Polycarp knew Mk. and Mt. but 
not Lk. or Jn., though he used a Johannine tradition 
embodied in ‘a disputed epistle.’ 

xi. Papias. — Papias (120-30 A.D. ) is probably 
(Lightf. BE 67) recorded by Irenasus (v. 36 r 2) to have 

94 Panias P reserve ^ a tradition of a saying of the 
P * Lord, * In the region (it/ rots) of my 
Father there are many abiding-places (/xovds).' Cp Jn. 14 2 
' In my Father’s house (oUlq.) are many abiding-places.' 

The context indicates that Papias had one meaning and Jn. 
another. Papias (taking the word as used by Pausamas x. 31 7 
‘encampment/ ‘halting-place’) means ‘there are many stages 
on the journey upwards' —viz. the New Jerusalem, Paradise, 
and Heaven. This explains why Papias has ‘in the region,’ 
while Jn. has ‘in the house.’ 3 /xovai means ‘stages’ in the 
Petrine Apocalypse and in Clem.Alex. (pp. 1000, 1003, 579 f. t 
645, 794), who also (p. 797) speaks of the three fxovat ‘ hinted at 
(aivicrcrovTcu) ’ by ‘the three numbers in the Gospel.’ The 
‘ three numbers' are explained by Papias as the ‘thirty/ ‘sixty/ 
and ‘ hundred ’ of the Parable.of the Sower. 

The conclusion is that Papias is not quoting and misin¬ 
terpreting Jn. ,but quoting, and interpreting in accordance 
with tradition, a Logion (illustrating the Synoptic Parable 
of the Sower) of which Jn. gives a different version . 4 
And this leads to the inference th^t, if Papias had Jn. in 
his mind, he did not 1'ecognise it as an apostolic gospel. 

xii. Diognetus. —The Epistle to Diognetus, in its 
former portion (Lightf. 117-47 a.d.) ; while accepting a Logos- 

. doctrine, accepts it (ch. 7 ) in a non-Johannine 

95. Epistle to form (see Lightf. on Col. 116): but phrases in 
Diognetus. ch. Qf. 10 indicate a familiarity, if not with 

Jn. as a gospel, at all events with Johannine 
doctrine and method of expression. 

The latter portion (Lightf. 180-210 a.d.), short though it is, yet 
contains (ch. II) an apparent allusion to Jn. 16 29(‘Nowspeakest 
thou clearly [Trapprjo-uz] ’), which makes it highly probable that 
the author had read Jn. The late date, however, makes this 
testimony of little importance. 

xiii. Hermas.—T he Shepherd of Hermas (114-156 

a.d.) contains no traces of recognised authoritative johannine 

thought. The alleged similarities of language 

96. Hermas. may generally be traced to common tradition 

based on OT— e.g ., (Sim. 9 12) the Rock and the 
Gate, (ib.) the Son a Fellow-counsellor with the Father in creation 
(cpEcclus. 249 with Is. 9 e); (Sim. 56 ) ‘showed them the paths 
oflife’(cpPs I611). Jlland. 3 has no connection with 1 Jn. 227. 
The Logos-doctrine (cp Sint. 9 i ‘ That Spirit is the Son of God/ 
and see Sim. 56 ) is so strikingly unlike that of Jn. that the writer 
would seem either not to know Jn ., or to reject it as /ion-authori¬ 
tative P 


1 See § 66 above. Eusebius’s omission here is the more 
noteworthy because (though not bound to do it) he tells us that 
Papias and Irenceus quoted 1 Jn. Much more would he feel 
bound to tell us that Polycarp, earlier than either of them, 
quoted both 1 Jn. and 2 Jn. Nor could it have escaped him in 
so short an epistle, Polycarp's only extant work. 

2 Besides the instances above-mentioned, Lightf.’s Index 
mentions, as a ‘resemblance’ to Jn., Phil. 12 ‘that your fruit 
maybe manifest among all/ . Jn. 15 16 has ‘that your fruit may 
remain,'but 1 Tim. 415 has ‘that thy progress may be manifest 
to alt ,’ and the notions of ‘ fruit ’ and * progress' are both Pauline 
(cp Rom. 622 ‘ your fruit ’). 

3 Clem.Alex. has (69) ev rot? to describe a saint’s citizenship 
jn the region of the Father. The primary meaning of iv tois 
is ‘at a man’s place , property , or estate' ; ‘at his home' is 
only a secondary meaning. 

4 Cp the Slavonic Enoch (Charles6l2) ‘For in the world to 
come . . . there are many mansions prepared for men, good for 
the good, evil for the evil, many without number.’ This may 
be one of several instances where the language of Enoch appears 
in the doctrine of Jesus. 

® No doubt many early authors (such as Tatian and Theo- 
philus), though accepting Jn., may have retained for a long 
time traces of an older Logos-doctrine—sometimes more like 
that of Philo. But Hermas goes beyond any bounds consistent 
with acceptance of Jn. in Sim. v. 6 ‘ The Holy Spirit which pre¬ 
existed, which created all the creation, was caused by Goa to 
dwell in flesh [ini which he desired (it to dwell]. That [flesh] 
therefore . . . along with the Holy Spirit, he chose as a partner.' 
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xiv. Basilides.— B asil ides (117-138 A.d.) is fre¬ 
quently alleged to have quoted from Jn. ; but (owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of distinguishing between quotations 

97. Basilides. from Basilides and quotations from his 
followers, and the fact that Hippolytus and 
Clem.Alex. differ from Irenaeus in iheir expositions of his 
doctrine) the only ground for the allegations is in an extract 
(Clem.Alex. 599 f. , expressly quoting the 23rd book of his 
Excgeticf) which teaches that all suffering proves the sufferer 
to have sinned. Against this doctrine—not by any means 
peculiar to Basilides—Jn. protests when it states that (93) the 
man who was born blind was not born so because he had 
sinned. With that^ protest before him, Basilides could hardly 
have accepted Jn., in its entirety, as authoritative. 

So far as it goes, then, the evidence indicates that 
Basilides did not accept Jn. as an authoritative gospel. 

xv. Marcion. —Marcion is mentioned by Justin Martyr 

98 Marcion < ls ° AD -)> after ,he two ver >' earl y 
heretics Simon Magus and Menander, as 

‘ even now teaching ’ and as having gained followers 1 in 
every race.' 

This implies that Marcionism had been flourishing for several 
years, and points to 125-135 a.d. as the date for Marcion’s 
gospel. Rejecting the OT and the God therein assumed, he 
was forced, if he adopted any of the four gospels, to make many 
changes and omissions— e.g ., in ‘ I have not come to destroy the 
law but to fulfil' he transposes ‘fulfil’ and ‘destroy.’ His 
gospel is shown by extracts to agree largely with Lk., but to 
omit many passages peculiar to Lk. He did not call it by Lk.’s 
name, and may have regarded it as but one of many ‘ interpreta¬ 
tions' of the Logia of Mt., more authoritative than most, and 
better adapted than our Mt. to express his anti-Jewish views. 
The omissions and alterations that he would have had to make in 
Jn. are trifling as compared with those which he was forced to 
introduce into Lk., and Marcion’s alleged Pauline predilections 
hardly afford a satisfactory reason for his not selecting Jn. 

The conclusion is that, in 125-135 a.d. , Lk. had 
come into prominence as a recognised gospel in Marcion’s 
region, but that Jn. was not yet equally prominent. 

xvi. Valentinus.—V alentinus (141-156 a.d.) is 
assumed by Tertullian(Zte/V«.rcr. 38)touseourgospels. Irenaeus 

says that his followers freely used the Fourth. 

99. ValentillUS. Hippolytus ((335) gives, as from Valentinus 

himself, a quotation from Jn. 108 ‘All that 
are come before me are thieves and robbers.’ But Tatian has 
thrice a somewhat similar allusion (calling it on one occasion a 
saying of ‘ the most excellent Justin ’) (chaps. 12 14 18 ), referring 
to ‘ demons ’ who have been ^robbers of deity ’ and have ‘ taken 
men captive.' As has been shown above (§ 57 n.), it is 
probably the Synoptic tradition about the contrast between the 
ideal ruler and the ruler of this world, thrown into a Johannine 
form, which found its way into Christian tradition before Jn. 
was generally recognised as authoritative. 

xvii. Summary of the Evidence before Justin. 

—Thus, up to the middle of the second century, though 

100. Summary. th T ^ . traces , of J ohannine tho "g ht 

J and tradition, and lmmatureapproxima- 

tions to the Johannine Logos-doctrine, yet in some 
writers (e.g., Barnabas and Simon) we find rather what 
Jn. develops, or what Jn. attacks, than anything that 
imitates Jn., and in others (e.g., Polycarp, Ignatius, and 
Papias) mere war-cries of the time, or phrases of a Logos- 
doctrine still in flux, or apocalyptic traditions of which 
Jn. gives a more spiritual and perhaps a truer version. 
There is nothing to prove, or even suggest, that Jn. was 
‘recognised as a gospel.’ Many of these writers, how¬ 
ever, are known to us by extracts so short and slight that 
inference from them is very unsafe ; it is otherwise with 
the writer next to be considered. 

xviii. Justin.— Justin Martyr (145-9 a.d.) has been 
found above (§ 75^) (1) quoting freely from Mt. and Lk. ; 
i m Tna+in ( 2 ) somet4mes appearing to use a harmony 
of the two; (3) adopting Lk. by preference 
as to the Miraculous Conception and the Passion ; (4) 
quoting (apparent) interpolations in Lk. ; and (5) 
showing a disposition to maintain the claims of Lk. as 
a new but authoritative version of the Memoirs of the 
apostles. The instances given (§§ 75-77) to prove these 
conclusions will suffice to show Justin’s attitude toward 
the Synoptists. It remains to consider his attitude toward 
Jn. as deducible from alleged quotations, or types, 
borrowed from it ; abstentions from quotation ; agree¬ 
ments, or disagreements, with Jn. ’s doctrine or statement. 
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(1) Minor apparent Johannine quotations. 

(a) Tryph. 123, * We axe. called and are the true children of 
God/ is alleged (Lightf. BE 88) to be from Jn. 112, and r Jn. 3 if. 

* that we should be called the children of God, and (so) we are .' 
Both Justin and Jn. are alluding, partly (1) to Jewish tradition 
about God’s ‘calling* Isaac to birth and thereby causing him to 

1 be' (Gen. 21 12 ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called,' Rom. 417 

* calleth the things that are not [ra /ultj ovto] as though they were 
[d>« ovto .]'); partly (2) to the tradition that Isaac was ‘called’ from 
the dead (Heb. 11 19 ‘ that God was able to raise [him] from the 
dead,* to he compared with Josephus’s comment on the sacrifice 
of Isaac [Ant. 1 . 132 ] ‘that God was able to bring men into 
abundance of the things that are not [rav ovk ovtoiv], and to 
take away the things that are ’) *, partly (3) to Philonian traditions 
about God’s creative ‘call’ (Philo 2 367 * He calleth the things 
that are not [to. p.rj 6 vra] so that they are [ets to etrac]’: cp Philo 

2 176); and partly (4) to a Stoic phrase ‘ 1 am and 1 am called' 
(Philo 1 337), Epict. Ettch. 15 ‘they both were (^cav) and were 
called (kAiyovio) divine* (cp ib. ii. 1644 ‘ Heracles was believed 
to be the son of Zeus and he was [so]’). So, here, Justin first 
shows that God was to (Jer. 31 27 and Is. 1924/C) ‘raise up a 
seed’ to Israel; then asserts that he ‘called' this people Israel 
and declared it his inheritance ; lastly, in answer to Trypho’s 
‘Are you (vpL*U) Israel?’ he replies, ‘We both are called and 
are the children of God.’ 1 (b) Apol. 6 ‘reason and truth' is 
an allusion not to Jn. 424, ‘spirit and truth,’ but to what Justin 
has just said about tbe temper of Socrates ‘ in true reason, i.e., 
reasonableness,’ and is a play on the word Logos. (c ) Tryph. 
17, * the only spotless and righteous [one], sent [<m] light from 
God to man,’ implies a recognition of Christ as (Is. 426 496 Lk. 
232; Enoch 484) a ‘light to lighten,’ not only * the Gentiles,’ 
but the world ; and an allusion to Jewish traditions (SchQttg. 2 
113 226) based on Ps. 433 ‘Send out thy light and thy truth.’ 2 
( d) 1 Apol. 60 (‘ If ye . . . believe , ye shall be saved’), treating 
of the brazen serpent, differs so much from Num. 21 7-9 (‘that 
every one that is bitten, when he seeth it, shall live’) that it is 
urged (Lightf. BE 87) that the writer had in his mind Jn. 
3 14_/C (‘ that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life ’). 
But Barn. ( 12 7 ‘let him hope and believe . . . and immediately 
he shall be saved’) differs even more from Num. Justin is 
closer to Barnabas than to Jn., and appears to be condensing the 
former or some kindred tradition. 3 (e) Justin accuses the Jews 
of cancelling ( Tryph. 73) ‘He shall reign from the tree’ in Ps. 
96 10; and some might infer that he borrowed this thought from 
Jn., who regards the Cross as a throne on which Jesus is ‘lifted 
up ’ or * exalted.’ But see Barn. 85 : ‘ the reign of Jesus on the 
tree.' 

The close and numerous resemblances between 
Barnabas and Justin in respect of prophecies and types 
prove that Justin followed either Barnabas or some 
tradition used by Barnabas, and go some way towards 
proving that, if he knew Jn., he preferred Barnabas. 

(2) 1 Except ye be begotten again.' 4 — 1 Apol. 61, ‘ For 
in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the 
Universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, they then 
receive the washing with water. For indeed Christ 
said, Except ye be begotten again ye shall not (ov fir)) 
enter into the kingdom of the heavens. Now that it is 
absolutely impossible for those once born to re-enter 
the wombs of those that bare them is evident to all.’ 
Cp Jn. 33 f * Except a man be begotten from above? he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto 

1 The antithesis was naturally common after the persecutions 
of Nero. It maybe illustrated by Mt. 22 14 ‘Many are called 
but few chosen ,’ but also by Epict. ii. 9 20 ‘ When we see a man 
trimming, we are wont to say, “ He is not a Jew, but pretends.’’ 
But when he takes on himself the condition of the imbued and 
chosen (to tov /3e/3ap.p.eVov /cal jjp-qp-eVov— i.e., the “elect ”), then 
he is indeed, besides being called (/cat ecrn t<3 ovtl /cat /caAetTat), 
a Jew’: where ‘is . . . and is called’ seems parallel to Justin’s 
‘is called and is.’ 

2 Justin {Tryph. i7)calls Christ‘the only spotless and righteous 
man ( av 0 ptoTrov),’ and then, repeating the phrase without ‘man,’ 
says that he was 1 sent [cw] light into the world.’ Cp Wisd. 
9 10 ‘ Send her forth from the holy heavens, and send her from 
the throne of thy glory,’ where ‘ her ’ refers to Wisdom, (ib. 7 
25) ‘ the pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty, the 
shining (arravyacr/ua) of the eternal Light .’ Both J n. and J ustin 
adapt Jewish.tradition to the Incarnation ; but Jn. (1246 ‘ I am 
come a Vght into the world,’ 319J?] 1 9) speaks of the Light as 

* coming ’ into ‘ the World ’: Justin speaks of it as * sent.’ (The 
rendering ‘ spotless light ’ is an error ; nor is there a play on the 
double meaning of <{mut6<; ‘ man ’ and ‘ light.’) For the construc¬ 
tion (* sent [as] ’) cp 1 Jn. 4 10 aireaTecKev tov vlov avTOV lAacr/xoi'. 

3 For other passages in Justin and Barnabas resembling one 
another, and found also in Jn., see the connection of the Cross 
or ‘ tree ’ ( Tryph. 86) with water (mentioned above, § 90) and 
the application of Ps. 22 18 to the Messiah (though here Justin 
[Tryph. 97] and Jn. [I924] go a step farther than Barn. 66). 

4 ‘Ava.yevv 7 ) 0 rjTe : this verb does not occur in NT except in 1 
Pet. 1 323 (RV) ‘ begat again.’ 

5 Tevvr)dfl avioOev. The evidence from Jn/s use of the word 
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him, How can a man be begotten when he is old? 
Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb 
and be begotten ? Jesus answered . . . Except a man 
be begotten of water and (the) Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.' 

Justin is here meeting heathen misrepresentations of the two 
sacraments, by showing that they are based on Christ’s com¬ 
mand and on reason, and that the heathen themselves have 
imitated them. .As to the Eucharist, he gives (1) Christ’s 
Words of Institution ; (2) the Pagan imitation. As to baptism, 
since he gives the Pagan imitation later (62 64), he is (presum¬ 
ably) giving here what he regards as the words of Institution 
(for he gives no others). 1 That they are derived from Jn. is 
improbable for many reasons. (1) Justin’s tradition is thrown 
into the form of an indirect precept (‘thou shalt be baptized or 
thou shalt not enter ’); Jn.’s is a statement of a law. (2) Justin 
omits the two elements mentioned in the full form of the Johan¬ 
nine utterance—viz., ‘water’ and ‘spirit.’ (3) Justin, though 
familiar with the use of av<o0ev to mean ‘from above,’and 
though he once actually uses avmdev y€vva<rda.i, here has 
avayewao-Qai. 2 (4) That Justin agrees with Jn. in connecting 
the doctrine of regeneration with words about the impossibility 
of re-entering the womb, is not indeed an accidental coincidence, 
any more than the somewhat similar connection in an utterance 
of Simon Magus (Hippol. 614), ‘ How, then, and in what 
manner, doth God shape men (in the nezv birth )?' to which 
Simon replies, ‘Admit that Paradise is the womb , and that 
this is true the Scripture will teach thee,' afterwards entering 
into minute materialistic details about ‘the womb.’ It is a 
connection so natural in controversy that it is easy to understand 
that it became a commonplace in Christian doctrine. 3 

(3) Other alleged quotations. — (a) Tryph. 105, ‘ That 
this [man] was [the] only-begotten of the Father of the Universe 
(/xovoyevijs yap oti t}v t <3 traTpl twv bAtov outos), having become 
from him in a special way Word and Power (IS tws auTov 
Aoyo? /cal Svvapu^ yeyeinj/mevos 4 ), and afterrvards becoming man 
through the Virgin (/cat varepov avOpcoirog St a rfjs irapdevov 
yevoptevos), as we have learned from the Memoirs, I have shown 
above.’ Lightfoot (BE 88), omitting the italicised words, 
infers that Justin refers to Jn. as a part of the Memoirs for the 
proof of the ‘special’ antemundane birth. But the words he 
omits indicate that Justin refers to Tryph. 100, where he ‘ shows' 
this from the Memoirs, as an inference from Peter’s confession. 
This resort to the Memoirs to prove what they cannot prove, 
but Jn. could prove, indicates that Justin did not regard Jn. as 
authoritative ; (b) Justin, against Marcion, is said 8 to have 


(331 19 11) and from Philo 1 482 263 443 ^98 (and cp Menander 
in Eus. 3 26 and Simon Magus in Hippol. 618), and from 
Epict. i. 133 (t/js avrrjs avtoOev /caTa/ 3 oArjs [cnrepjuaTOs]), is ir¬ 
resistibly in favour of the rendering ‘from above.’ "Avtodev may 
mean ‘again,’ but only where the context clearly points to that 
meaning, as it does in Artemidorus (see Grimm’s Lexicon), who 
says that a man who dreams of being born over again (avtaQev) 
will have a son, because having a son is, as it were, a second 
birth. 

Justin himself never uses the word to mean 'again,' but (1) 
‘from above,’ of the Incarnation, (Tryph. 64)0.0100*0 npo*\0ovTa 
/cat av0ponrov ev av0pioiroi<; yevoptevov, and also probably (against 
Maranus) Tryjh. 63 avio0ev /cat Sta. yacTTpos av0p(oiretas 6 0 eos 
. . . yevva<T0at (?) auTov epteWev : (2) with KTjpvo-oetv or 
irpoeineiv, Tryph. 24, 99 ‘from of old.’ If Justin were here 
quoting Jn., he would be altering a phrase that he himself 
uses. 

1 Justin’s words, ‘ In the name of the Father,’ etc., show that 
he recognised the formulary of Mt. 28 19 as binding in practice. 
So the DidachP ( 7 1) recognises (but does not quote) it. 
Justin nowhere quotes Mt. for the facts of Christ's Resurrec¬ 
tion, but only Lk. And Lk. omits the command to baptize. 

2 If it be urged that J11. states the doctrine in two forms, and 
that Justin may have preferred the first (‘begotten from 
above ’), then, besides altering ‘from above ’ into ‘again,’ he has 
altered ‘see’ into ‘enter,’ which occurs only in Jn.’s second 
form. 

3 It may be worth noting that Barnabas (16 8 ), as well as 
Simon Magus, introduces his explanation of regeneration (which 
he bases on the metaphor of a temple) with a ‘How?’ (Cp 
Jn. 39 ‘ How can these things be?’) In these two authors 
‘how’ is rhetorical, in Jn. it is not; but the usage perhaps 
indicates a traditional way of stating and answering a perplex¬ 
ing question. Barnabas (like 1 Pet. 1 3 23) regards tne ‘ be¬ 
getting’as ‘again’ (not ‘from above’),/cTt<Jbp.evoi ttoKlo it- 
apxTjs. Space does not permit of showing the important differ¬ 
ence of the Johatmine doctrine, which tacitly protests that 
* second birth ’ is not the question. The question is, ‘ Is it from 
above' or (like some of the second births of heathen mysteries) 

‘ from below ’ ? 

4 reyei/7}/aeVos : c.p 1 Ajol. 22, tStws . . . yeyevr\a0ai avTOv 
e/c 0*ov Aeyo/u.ev \6yov 0*ov. Jn. would not. apply the verb 

ive<r0ai to the Logos except in connection with (114) ‘flesh ’; 
e frequently draws a marked distinction between the etvai of 
the Logos and the yiveodai of man or matter ( 1 1 3./^ 6 8 58). 

8 The words, ‘But the only-begotten,’etc., may be those.of 
Ireneeus, commenting on what ne has quoted from Justin. 
(1) Eusebius ( 4 18), quoting, from Justin, this extract, stops 
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written (Iren. iv. C 2), ‘I should not have believed . . . but the 
only-begotten Son came to us. . . This Lightfoot (JBE 8g) 
asserts to be based on Jn. 118. But 2 besides the objection that 
many authorities, as \V & H, read m Jn. 118 ‘God* for ‘Son,* 
this assertion assumes that Jn. must have invented this applica* 
tion of ‘only-begotten,’ whereas in fact it followed naturally 
from the Logos-passage in lVisd. 7 22 describing the Wisdom 
of God as containing a Spirit * only-begotten,’ and might be sug¬ 
gested by Ps. 22 20, ‘Deliver my soul from the sword, mine 
only-begotten from the power of the dog.* Now in the Apologies 
and Dialogue Justin (so far as Otto's Index shows) never uses 
the word ‘only-begotten’ except in Tryph. 105, referred to 
above (a), where he supported it by Ps. 22, and professed to 
have ‘previously shown' it, the ‘showing’ being really a futile 
inference from tne Memoirs. All this, so far from indicating a 
borrowing from Jn., proves that, if Justin knenv Jn ., he refused 
to base any statement on it; ( c ) Tryph. 88 has simply 

the Synoptic tradition of the Baptist, developed as in Acts 
13 2s 1 (with a tradition of Justin’s own, Ka.0eg6p.ev 05, twice 
repeated in connection with the Baptist elsewhere, and with 
e/ 3 oa adapted from Is.); and Tryph. 57, as to the Manna, 
instead of alluding to Jn. 631, is a quotation from Ps. 7825 
with an allusion to Ps. 78 19 (cp 1 Cor. 103 and also Wisd. 16 20), 
representing a stage of tradition earlier than Jn. ; ( d ) 

Tryph. 69, ‘ those who were from birth and according to the 
flesh defective [in vision ] (7njpovs) ? ' is alleged by some 2 to 
refer to the healing of the man ‘ blind from birth ,’ mentioned 
only by Jn. (91-34). But Justin speaks of these people in the 
plural, Jn. 9^2 states that the healing was unique, unheard of 
from the beginning of the world' Justin was probably 
quoting from some tradition earlier than Jn. ; but in any case 
this instance tends to show that, if he knew Jn., he did not 
regard it as authoritative. 3 

Other alleged quotations, if examined, might be 
shown, even more conspicuously than those treated 
above, to fail to prove that Justin recognised Jn. as an 
authoritative gospel. 

(4) Abstentions from Quotation .—It is generally 
recognised that the Synoptists do not teach, whereas Jn. 

__ T .. , and Justin do teach, Christ’s pre-existence, 
ignoring 1 Jn l ^ e on Christ’s ‘ flesh and blood ' 

® n ® * (as expressed in those precise words), the 

application of the term ‘only-begotten* to Christ, and 
the Logos-doctrine. When, therefore, we find Justin 
either not appealing to any authority in behalf of these 
doctrines, or appealing to pointless passages in the 
Synoptists instead of pointed passages in Jn., it is a 
legitimate inference that Justin did not recognise Jn. as 
on a level with the Synoptists. 4 

(a) 1 Ajol. 66, ‘We have been taught that the food ... is 
both the flesh and the blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.’ 
In support of this, instead of quoting Jn. 654, along with the 
Synoptic words of Institution, Justin quotes the interpolated 
Lk. 22 19 ; (b) Tryph. 105, ‘only-begotten * (see § 101 3 [ a ]) ; ( c ) 
Tryph. 48, the belief in Christ’s pre-existence is based on what is 


short before ‘ but the only-begotten ’; (2) the part omitted by 
Eusebius contains words common in Irenaeus, but not in Justin, 
and (3) has two allusions to Pauls Epistles {to which Justin 
never alludes ); (4) elsewhere Justin never uses ‘only-begotten’ 
apart from prophecy that justifies it. On the other hand, 
Justin might quote, to a Christian, authorities that he would 
not quote to a Jew, to whom everything needed to be proved. 
(In the words omitted by Eusebius [‘. . . nos plasmavit . . . 
venit ad nos . . . firma est mea ad eum fides . . . utraque Deo 
nobis praebente ’} the intrusion of the sing, [‘mea’] would be 
strange, whether Justin or Irenaeus were the writer; but tj/xoi 
7riCTTi9 may have been misread as rj p.ov irians). On the whole, 
the words are probably not Justin’s. 

1 Acts virovoeire, Justin vireb.dfi0a.vov: Acts ovk elfu eya>, 
Justin ovk eipX 6 Xpurrov. 

2 Not, however, by Lightfoot BE. 

3 After quoting Is. S5sf, ‘the blind (rv<£Aoi)> deaf, lame, 
dumb,’ Justin asserts the healing ofrovs e k yevenijs xal xara ttjv 
< rap/ca irrfpov^ /cal kux^ous Kai yu>Aovs . . . tov Se Kai 6 pav rroiij- 
c ras. Clearly mjpo? includes, if it is not restricted to, those who 
are made ‘ to see’— i.e.J the blind.’ In his earlier work Justin (or a 
scribe ?) appears to have corrected rnjpovs into irorjpovsO Apol. 
22 \iabov<i Kai TrapabvTiKOVS kolL ck yeverrjs irovrjpovs). It looks 
as though Justin interpreted spiritually in the Apology , but 
literally in the Dialogue , some old tradition about Christ’s acts 
of healing. Hence the strange addition ‘in the flesh.* He 
seems to mean ‘not, as some say, spiritually , but physically 
defective.’ 

4 On this point 1 Apol. 46 is a key-passage, ‘ We were taught 
that Christ is the First-born of God , and we indicated above that 
he is the Word wherein every race of men participated.’ The 
doctrine of the First-born is authoritative ‘ teaching ,’ the Logos 
doctrine is the ‘ indication ’ of the writer. On the rare occasions 
when Justin asserts (TryjJh. 105) that he has ‘shown’ that 
Johannine doctrine is in the Memoirs, his ‘showing,’ when 
analysed, amounts to {Tryph. 100) ‘we have inferred (vevorj- 
Kapev),' supported by references to OT 


‘ proclaimed by the blessed prophets and taught by him (Christ). 
On this Westcott (Jn. Introd. lxxxiv) says that the Synoptists 
‘do not anywhere declare his pre-existence,’ apparently inferring 
that Justin must have Jn. in mind, though he never quotes Jn. 
But the italicised words (cp 2 Apol. 8 10) simply indicate the 
general continuity between what Christ taught as the Logos , 
through the prophets, and what he taught as Jesus in the jfesh. 
When Justin ‘shows’ the pre-existence of Christ from a par¬ 
ticular passage, it is from the Memoirs, but in a most unsatis¬ 
factory manner (see last footnote), (d) Tryph. 86 says that ‘ the 
rod ’ in OT is a type of the Cross, and that Moses, ‘by means of 
this, saw water that gushed from the rock ’—1. e ., from Christ — 
and(#. 103) applies to Christ Ps. 22 14, ‘poured out like water.’ 
These words seem absolutely to demand some reference to that 
stream (if he knew of it) which the author of the Fourth Gospel 
alone records himself to have. ‘ seen ’ flowing from Christ on the 
Cross. Yet Justin (ib. 103), instead of quoting Jn., quotes the 
interpolated Lk. 2244, omitting Lk.’s mention of ‘ blood ,' 1 so 
that the quotation accords with the Psalmist's ‘ poured out like 
water.’ (e) Tryph. 97 follows Barnabas (66) in applying part 
of Ps. 22 18 to the ‘ casting of lots ’ for Christ’s garments. But 
Justin goes farther, by quoting the whole verse , which mentions 
‘dividing* as well. Jn. also quotes the whole verse, but goes 
farther still, seeing in it two distinct and symbolical acts. It is 
highly improbable that, if Justin had known, as apostolic, this 
warrant for a twofold fulfilment of prophecy, he would have 
omitted to refer to it. But he neither refers to it, nor even 
recognises two acts. 2 (f) Tryph. no says that the Vine is 
God^s people, planted and pruned for its good by Christ, without 
reference to Jn. 15 1 f, where Christ describes himself as pruning 
the Church that the fruitful branches may bring forth more fruit. 
(g) t Apol. 63, ‘The Jews are justly charged ... by Christ 
himself, with knowing neither the Father nor the Son.’ This 
ought to refer to such ‘ charges ’ as Jn. 8x9, ‘Ye neither know 
me nor my Father.’ Yet Justin quotes for it nothing but an 
ancient version of Mt. 11 27 Lk. 10 22(‘ Nooneknoweth (cyi/io, but 
ytvuxrKci or einy tv. in Mt. and Lk.Jthe Father, save the Son ; 3 
nor the Son, save the .Father, and those to whom the Son will 
reveal [him] ’), which is merely a general statement of the con¬ 
ditions of revelation, (h) Tryph. 40, ‘The well-known lamb 
( irpofiarov ) that was commanded to be roasted 7vhole (obov) was 
a type of the Cross.’ Jn. alone describes the providential inter¬ 
position by which ‘ not a bone was broken ’ of Christ, the Paschal 
lamb. Yet Justin, instead of referring to this, refers to the 
roasting of the two lambs on two spits, one across the other, 
which typified the Cross ! 


(5) Inconsistencies with Jn. mostly concern Justin’s 
1 __ t .. views of the origin of Christ, and the 
at variance Logos-doctrine; but they also affect 
aL TfuT his views of God, and of theology 
Wlth Jn * generally. 

Justin’s view is that (2 Apol. 6) God has no ‘ name ’; Jn.’s is 
that the Son came to declare the Father’s ‘name’ and to keep 
them in that ‘ name.’ The notion of a Trinity in a Unity of will, 
or love, is absent from Justin. Generally Justin shrinks from 
the phrase * begotten of God.’ According to him it is the Logos, 
or the Son, who ‘ begets ’ {Tryph. 138) ‘ the new race ’ or (ib. 6^) 
the Church, his ‘ daughter * (cp Tryph. 138, also 135, rfpeU ex 
TTjs xoiAi'a? tov Xpurrov baropijOe'vTes). 4 Elsewhere he allows 
himself to say that God has begotten from himself {Tryph. 61) 
a kind of Logos-power (AoyiKTjv Tiva 8 vvap.iv ). 5 6 Yet when he 
speaks of the Father as begetting the Son, he always inserts {ib.) 
‘by his 7t'ill,’ 6 or (ib. 100) ‘coming forth by the povucr and 
counsel' of God, or, speaking of the birth of Jesus (ib. 63), he 
uses the middle yevvdtrQai , ‘cause to be begotten.’ In his 


1 Justin’s may be the earlier form, to which Lk.’s ‘of blood’ 
may be a later addition. But in any case the argument remains 
that whereas In. fulfils Justin's requirements exactly, and the 
interpolated Lk. does not, Justin quotes the latter and not the 
former. 

2 It may be replied that Justin, understanding the nature of 
Hebrew poetry, perceived that only one action was intended; 
but Tryph. 53 accepts the 'colt' and ‘ ass' of Mt. 21 2 though 
rejected by the other Evangelists. The real explanation is that 
Jn. represents a later and more developed tradition than that 
adopted by Justin. 

3 RV, ‘ No one knoweth the Son save the Father,’ but quoted 
as above by Justin again (Tryph. 100), and by Clem.Alex., 
Origen, and Tertullian. 

4 Thus, according to Justin, the Church (Ecclesia) and Man 
(Anthropos) are both begotten by Logos. So the Valentinians 
taught that Anthropos and Ecclesia were the children of Logos 
and Zoe. 

5 If boyiK-if means ‘containing Logos,’ SvVaftis boyt/oj means 
‘a Power containing Logos.’ What is this ‘Power’? Surely 
‘Thought (*Evvoia).’ Hence Justin implies that the Father 
begot ‘Thought (’Emta)’ as the Arch6, or Beginning, and that 
in this Arch£, or Beginning, there was Logos. But this is formal 
Valentinianism. If Justin had recognised Jn.’s Logos-doctrine 
as inspired, would it not have protected him from thus laying 
himself open tp the charge of adopting what he himself considered 
heretical doctrine? 

6 Cp Jn. I.13, ‘ were begotten of God,’, where Irenaeus and 
other authorities insert *ex voluntate Dei' and apply it not to 
believers but to Christ. Tertullian (De Cam. Chr. 19 ) accuses 
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anxiety to emphasise the supremacy and inefFability of the 
Father, he speaks of one (meaning the Logos) who is ( Trypk. 
56) ‘a different (erepos, not aAAos) God and Lord, under the 
Maker of the universe’; (1 Apol. 32, and similarly 2 Apol. 13) 
‘The first Power, next to the Father of all.’ This conveys the 
notion that the Logos is but one of many subordinate Powers. 
Also, the multiplicity of names given to the Logos (Tryph . 56 
6: 100, etc.L—Son, Wisdom, Angel, Day, East, Sword, etc.— 
suggests Philo’s ( 1 427) ‘ many-named ’ Logos rather than that 
of J n.; and when Justin quotes Dan. 7 13, to lay stress on the 
‘ as' in * as Son of Man,’ and tells us that Christ was only (Tryp/i. 
76) <f>aiv 6 p.ev°v ical yevofxevov avOpioirov, the word <f>atvop€VOV 
seems anti-Johannine, and bordering on Docetism. 

(6) Summary of the evidence about Justin .—It appears, 
then, that (1) when Justin seems to be alluding to Jn., 
104. T \' . 15 really alluding to OT or Barnabas, 

. us in . Qr some Christian tradition different from 
summary. j n an( j G f ten ear ]i cr than Jn. ; (2) when 
Justin teaches what is practically the doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel, he supports it, not by what can easily 
be found in the Fourth, but by what can hardly, with 
any show of reason, be found in the Three ; (3) as 
regards Logos-doctrine, his views are alien from Jn. 
These three distinct lines of evidence converge to the 
conclusion that Justin either did not know Jn., or, as is 
more probable, knew it but regarded it with suspicion, 
partly because it contradicted Lk., his favourite Gospel, 
partly because it was beginning to be freely used by his 
enemies the Valentinians. (4) It may also be fairly 
added that literary evidence may have weighed with 
him. He seldom or never quotes (as many early Christian 
writers do ) from apocryphal zaorksJ The title he gives 
to the Gospels (‘ Memoirs of the Apostles ’) shows the 
value he set on what seemed to him the very words of 
Christ noted down by the apostles. Accepting the 
Apocalypse as the work of ( Trypk. 81) the apostle John, 
he may naturally have rejected the claim of the Gospel 
to proceed from the same author. This may account for 
a good many otherwise strange phenomena in Justin’s 
writings. He could not help accepting much of the 
Johannine doctrine, but he expressed it, as far as possible, 
in non-Johannine language ; and, where he could, he 
went back to earlier tradition for it, such as he found, 
for example, in the Epistle of Barnabas. 

xix. Tati an.—T atian gives evidence (150-80 A. D.) of 
special value because, being a pupil of the recently de- 
_ m-i.- _ ceased Justin who does not quote Jn., he 
* wrote an Apology which apparently does 
quote Jn., or Johannine tradition; and, later, after 
he had become an Encratite heretic, he composed a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, thereby accepting the 
Fourth as on a level with the Three. His Apology 
may throw light on the date, and perhaps on the 
reasons, of acceptance. 

The alleged (Lightf. BE 90) quotations in the Apology are the 
following: ( a ) (Apol. 4) ‘God is a spirit, not one that inter- 
penetrates matter (ou Sitjkov Slol tJj? uAtj?).’ This is 
106 . HlS simply a negation of the Stoical dictum (Clem. Alex. 
Apology. 699) that God is ‘ a spirit,* but ‘one that interpene¬ 
trates all being (SdjKeiv Sia 7racnj? ttjs ov<ti as)’ (and 
cp Orig. Cels. 617); (b) (Apol. 13) ‘And this, you see, is the 
meaning of the saying (to elpij/xivov) “ The darkness compre - 
hendeth (naraKap-fiavei) not the light ” ; for the soul did not itself 
preserve (e<r<o<re v) the spirit, but was preserved (e<rw0r))by it, and 
the light comprehended (icaTe\af 3 ev) the darkness. ’ 11 is doubtful 

whether Jn.—who says that (1 Jn. 1 5) ‘God is light and in him 


the Valentinians of substituting * were begotten ’for 4 was be - 
gotten .' 

The fact appears to be that, whereas,preceding writers had 
laid stress on being ‘born again,* Jn. laid stress on the nature 
of this second birth, describing it as ( 1 13) ‘ from God ,' (3 3) ‘ from 
above.* Many took offence at this, as suggesting that man's 
second birth is of the same nature as Christ's incarnation (which 
indeed may have been Jn.’s meaning). Therefore, in the first 
passage where Jn. states the doctrine (re-stated in the Epistle too 
often to be changed), some ventured to change it. Cp Ja. 1 
18, ‘ By an act of will ( 0 ovA rjOeis) he brought us forth.’ This 
explains the general mistranslation of (3 3) ‘ from above,’ as though 
it must mean ‘again.’ 

1 He uses, it is true, a corrupt text of the LXX, and refers to the 
Acts of Pilate; but he never quotes Enoch (as Barnabas does), 
the Gospels of the Hebrews, Egyptians, etc. Eusebius, who 
never bestows such praise on Irenaeus, praises Justin’s (iv. 18 1) 

‘ cultivated intellect. 
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is no darkness ’—would accept the latter half of this antithesis. 
Paul’s saying that Christ (Phil. 3 12) ‘comprehends,’ or * catches 
(for its good),’ the human soul is very different from saying that 
the light ‘ comprehends ’ the darkness. * 1 Also the use of eiprfpevov 2 
—which applies to any saying, and not specially to Scripture— 
combines with the naturalness of such a ‘ saying ’ in Christian 
controversy to make it probable that Tatian is quoting a common 
tradition, and not In.; (c) (Apol. 19) ‘Renounce demons and 
follow the only God. All things [are] by him (rravra vjt’ ai/rov, 
i.e. the Father), and without him hath not been made (yiyovev) 
anything ’; cp Jn. (1 3), ‘ All things were made (iyevero) through 
him (i.e. the Logos), and without him zvas not made (iyevero) 
anything.’ The two sayings are quite distinct in meaning; but 
the verbal likeness makes it certain that Tatian must have known 
Jn., though he has. either misinterpreted it or altered it (possibly 
to avoid polytheistic inferences). 

(a) Traces of Jn. as a recent 4 interpretation.' Though 
the Apology teems with subtleties (alien from Jn.) about matter 
and the Logos, and shows no recognition of the Johannine view of 
the spiritual unity of the Father and the Son, yet the above- 
mentioned allusions or quotations—occurring as they do in a 
very short treatise that contains hardly a single allusion to the 
Synoptists—indicate that Tatian attached considerable import¬ 
ance to a nezv method of stating the Christian case, such as he 
found in Johapnine tradition or writing. Such passages as (Apol. 
5) ‘ God was in the beginning: but the beginning, we have re¬ 
ceived by tradition (Trapet\rj<})ap.ev), is a Logos -power (Aoyov 
Svvap.iv),’ indicate what may almost be called an attempt to 
improve on Jn.'s ‘the Word was in the beginning,' so that we 
can hardly call them recognitions of Jn. as an authoritative 
gospel. And the following passage points perhaps in the same 
direction. Supporting his theory that evil springs from the 
inferior of 4 two kinds of spirits,' Tatian says (Apol. 12), ‘These 
things it is possible to understand in detail for one who does 
not in empty conceit reject (d 7 ro<r/copaxt^ovri) those most divine 
interpretations which , in course of time, having been published 
in writing (read Sia ypaifyrjs egevyveyp.evai for S. y. e£eA7]Aeyu.eVcu), 
have made those who give heed to them acceptable to God 
( 0 eo<£iAeis).’ Now the only passage in NT that definitely and 
fully recognises Tatian’s ‘two kinds of spirits’—bidding the 
reader ‘not believe every spirit,’ giving him a test by which he 
may ‘know the spirit of God’ and discern ‘the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error’—is 1 Jn. 4 1-6. It seems probable, then, 
that Tatian is here referring to the Johannine Epistle and Gospel, 
which are obviously connected and are generally supposed to 
have been published together. 

This would fit in with a good many facts. The word 
‘ interpretations ’ was applied by Papias to the various 
1 versions ’ of Matthew’s Logia. Mark was called Peter’s 
1 interpreter,’ so that Mk. itself might be called an ‘ in¬ 
terpretation ’ of apostolic tradition. There is evidence 
to show that the Johannine Gospel was long preached 
orally before being published ; and Tatian’s words seem 
to hint at a deferred publication (‘ in course of time hav¬ 
ing been published in writing'). If it was ‘ interpreted ' 
by an Elder of Ephesus, such as John the Elder, it might 
be known to Tatian as an 4 interpretation. Also, the 
clause about 4 rejecting’ implies that some had rejected, 
or were disposed to reject, the work in question—and 
this with contempt. Justin may not have gone so far as 
this. Tatian's respect for (18) ‘the admirable Justin ’ 
is quite consistent with the hypothesis that he already 
dissented from his former master’s cautious avoidance 
of Jn., especially if Tatian himself did not as yet rank 
it with the Synoptists. 

(b) The Diatessaron gives us little help beyond the 
assurance that, when it was composed, Tatian ranked 

tv + Jn. with the Synoptists. As handed down 
10 . Dia es- Arabic, it differs, both in text and in 
saron. arrangement, from the text commented 
on by Ephraem ; and both of these differ from the text 
commented on by Aphraates. 3 

1 Cp perhaps Philo 2 415, ‘ If some were unable to comprehend 
(xa raAafieiv) God,’ yet Israel received a revelation, ‘having 
been comprehended' (read xaraArj^^ei? for xaTa/SA^flet's)— i.e., 
grasped and drawn towards God, because God ‘ wished to reveal 
his own essential being.’ 

2 In NT eiprjpevov is not used to introduce Scripture, except 
when (Lk. 224 Acts 2 16 13 40) accompanied by some qualifying 
phrase — e.g., ‘in the Law,’‘in the Prophets,’etc. When not 
thus qualified, it must be rendered ‘said,’ ‘spoken,’ etc. (cp 
Rom. 4 18 [RV], ‘according to that which had been spoken’ — 
i.e., to Abraham—not ‘according to that which hath been said' 
in Scripture). 

3 A complete collation of Aphraates, Ephraem, and the Latin 
version of the Arabic shows that there are not more than three 
or four passages—and these of little importance—where these 
three alleged representatives of Tatian’s work agree against the 
modern text (as represented by WH) : Mk. 923 lilt. 621 16 25. 
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This indicates—what of itself is highly probable—that at a 
very early period the Diatcssaron was revised in the interests of 
orthodoxy, so as to leave few traces of the author’s Encratite and 
other heretical tendencies. 1 What may be the correct inferences 
from Theodoret’s account of Tatian's excisions and of‘the mis¬ 
chief of the composition,' and what ought to be inferred from 
Eusebius’s {HE iv. 29 6)(probably)contemptuous statement about 
the work, are questions that do not affect Tatian’s recognition 
of Jn. All agree that before the end of his life— i.e. % about 
170-180 a.d. —he recognised the Four Gospels as being of 
special authority, although his notions of authority may not 
have prevented him from handling them with considerable 
freedom. 

As regards the date of recognition, Tatian’s Diatcssaron adds 


little to our knowledge, for by the time of its composition (about 
180 a.d.), Irenaeus regarded ‘four gospels' as no less essentially 
four than the ‘ four zones of the earth,' so that in Gaul the Fourth 
Gospel must have been recognised much earlier. But the im¬ 
portance of Tatian’s testimony, following on Justin’s ; is that the 
two appear to fix the turning-point in sceptical criticism—the 
teacher favouring Lk. but rejecting Jn., whilst his pupil at first 
apparently took up Jn. as a ‘divine interpretation’ specially 
adapted for a philosophic appeal to the Greeks, and before long 
placed it in a Harmony of the Four Gospels. 

From this date investigation is rendered needless by 
the practically unanimous acceptance of the canonical 
Gospels. E. A. A. 


B.—HISTORICAL AND SYNTHETICAL. 


What remains of the present article will be devoted 
to a brief statement and discussion of the principal 
hypotheses which have been at various times put for¬ 
ward as tentative solutions of the Synoptical problem. 
On the fourth gospel see John, Son of Zebedee. 


I. Tendency in the Synoptists. 


The question of tendency deserves the first place, for 
the more tendency can be seen to have been at work in 
ms Tpudpnev the composition of the Synoptic gospels, 
1 . ■ ienaeilc y the less room is left for the action of 

m genera merely literary influences and the like. 

Q m ,. e , Now, tendencies of one kind or another 
ynop is s. j n the Sy n0 pti s ts are conceded even by 
the most conservative scholars. Thus they find 

that Mt. wrote for Jewish Christians, or for Jews, 2 to 
prove to them from the OT the Messiahship of Jesus ; 
this appears from Mt.’s numerous OT quotations, often 
even prefaced with the words, ‘ that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken ’ (IVa TrXTjpcody rb prjdio : 1 22 etc.). 
Jerusalem is spoken of as simply ‘the holy city' (45 
27 53). Much space is given to the polemic against the 
Pharisees and Scribes. The contrast to Mt. pre¬ 

sented by Lk. is striking. Here many speeches, which 
according to Mt. were directed against the Pharisees, 
are addressed to the nation in general (Lk. 1115/29 
639 43 as against Mt. 122438 1512-14 715-20). In Lk. 
3 7 (contrast with Mt. S7) we have the (surely impossible) 
story that the Baptist addressed the masses who desired 
to receive his baptism as a generation of vipers (§ 127 a, 
a). The fact, too, that Lk. 334-38 carries the genealogy 
of Jesus back to Adam points to the conclusion that, in 
writing, he has Gentile Christians, or Gentiles, in his 
mind. The same inference can be made for Mk., 

who is at pains to explain Jewish words or customs 
(73/ 11 34 317 541 I542) and by frequently using Latin 
words (69 627 74 I039) and forms of expression (36 523 
1465 15i5) and even explaining Greek by Latin phrases 
(I242 1516) shows that he was addressing readers who 
spoke Latin. Again, from the relatively small number 
of discourses of Jesus reported by Mk. we may perhaps 
conclude that he attaches less importance to the teaching 
than to the person of Jesus. It is the person that he 
desires to glorify. 

Further, each evangelist in his own way is influenced 
by, and seeks by his narrative to serve, the apologetic 
interest. To meet particular objections, such as those 
preserved by Celsus (cp Mt. 2815^), we find, for ex¬ 
ample, an assertion so questionable as that of Mt. 
2762-66 (the watching and sealing of the tomb, of which 
the other evangelists know nothing), or that of the 
bribing of the watchers (Mt. 2811-15—a charge which, 
if actually made and believed, would certainly have 
involved their death; cp Acts 1219). Once more, 


1 Dr. Rendel Harris says (Ephrem on the Gos/>cl, 19), ‘ Bar 
Salibi seems to intimate that Tatian gave no harmonised account 
of the Resurrection. Ever}' reader of Ephrem’s text, as current 
in the Armenian, will have been struck by the poverty of the 
Commentary at this part of the Gospel.' But there is no corre¬ 
sponding * poverty ’ now in the Arabic Diatcssaron. 

2 In particular (see § 130a), for Greek-speaking Jews. It 
ought to be added, however, that Gentile Christians also were 
interested, or at least capable of being interested, in the evi¬ 
dences of Christianity derived from the OT prophecies. 


tendency appears also in another direction, the political 
—in the desire to make the Roman authority as little 
responsible as possible for the death of Jesus (Mk. 15 
1-14 Mt. 27 1-23 and very specially Mt. 27 24 ; most 
strongly of all in Lk. 231-23, where Pilate even invokes 
the judgment of Herod, w. 6-16—certainly an unhis- 
torical touch of which there is no hint in Mk. or Mt. 


(cp§ 43; Acts, § 5, 1). 

The very widely accepted view, that Lk. is of a 
... p .. specifically Pauline character, can be 

character 1 maintainec l only in a ver y limited 
of Lk sense. 

(a) The mission to the Gentiles is 
brought into very distinct prominence by the evangelist 
(231 f), not only in his own narrative but also in report¬ 
ing the words of Jesus. 


By Jesus, partly in express utterances (2447), partly in the 
choosing and sending forth of the seventy (10 1), whose number 
corresponds to that of the heathen nations enumerated in Gen. 
10, partly in his interest in the Samaritans, who were not re¬ 
garded by the Jews as compatriots and who in the Third Gospel 
are, to all appearance, the representatives of the Gentiles. The 
word ‘stranger’ (RVmg. ‘alien’; aWoyevrjs), used to designate 
the cleansed Samaritan leper (Lk. 17 18), is the terminus tech- 
nicus used for all Gentiles in the well-known inscription marking 
the limits in the temple precincts which non-Jews were pro¬ 
hibited from passing, under penalty of death. 1 Lk. has no 
parallels to Mt. 7 6 (pearls before swine), 10 $f. (‘ Go not into any 
way of the Gentiles'), 1023 15 24 (‘not sent but unto . . . house 
of Israel’). In Lk. 632 (‘even sinners love those that love 
them ’) the persons spoken of with depreciation are not, as in 
|| Mt. 5 46yC, publicans and heathens, but sinners. In Lk. 5 i-n 
(call of Peter) the mission to the Gentiles is hardly mistakable 
(§ 32, last footnote) : the other hoat which is summoned (5 7) to 
aid Peter in landing lhe multitude of fish, is that of Paul and his 
companions, whilst James and John (according to 5 10) figure as 
the comrades of Peter, and the astonishment and apprehension 
they share with him (58 yC), signify that until now they had not 
grasped the divine command of an extended mission. That they 
nevertheless took part in the mission to the Gentiles at the 
divine command (55, ‘at thy word’; cp 2447 ‘repentance . . . 
in his name unto all the nations’) is in entire agreement with the 
representation in Acts 10 (see Acts, § 4). 


(b) The reverse side is seen in the rejection of the 
Jewish nation, in great measure, or indeed, if the words 
be taken literally, altogether. 

Cp 13 23-30 (‘few saved? . . . Strive to enter . . . last . . . 
first and first . . . last ’), 13 6-9 (‘cut it down ’), where the Jewish 
nation is intended by the fig-tree (see § 43), 4 16-30 (Nazareth 
synagogue). 2 The rejection of Jesus in his native city means 
that he met with no recognition in his native land , the word 
‘ native place ’ (ira-Tpis) being ambiguous. The mention of 
mighty works wrought in Capernaum (423), where, according to 
Lk., Jesus had not yet been (he reaches it for the first time in 
4 31), makes it evident that the narrative has purposely been 
given the earlier place by the narrator, though not in agreement 
with his sources, as a sort of programme expressive of the relation 
of Jesus to the Jews as a whole (§§ 39, 127 a, y). 

In an entire group of parables the whole point lies in 
the rejection of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles to 
salvation. 


Thus the Gentiles are indicated by the third class of those 
invited to the royal supper—those compelled to come in from the 
highways and hedges (14 15-24; cp § 112^). Again, Mt.’s (25 


1 See Temple. 

2 Exceptions such as 1316 199 (‘daughter’ or ‘son* of 
Abraham), 1 33 (* reign over house of Jacob for ever ’), 54 (‘ holpen 
Israel his servant’), 77 (‘salvation unto his people’), 232^ 
(‘glory of thy people Israel’), 38 (*redemption of Jerusalem’), 
which doubtless come from the author’s sources, do not invalidaie 
the above observation—all the less because they agree with what 
has already been observed under Acts, § 4. 
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14-30) purely ethical parable of the talents receives, in IJc. 19 12 
(‘ far country,’ ‘receive kingdom'), 14 (‘citizens hated him’), 27 
(‘ these mine enemies,’ ‘ slay them'), additions which give it a 
wholly different complexion. Here, the nobleman who goes 
into a far country and whose people, for declining his rule, are in 
the end put to death, was suggested by the well-known story of 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great (see Herod, § 8); but in the 
intended application of the parable the nobleman is Jesus him¬ 
self and the ‘far’ country into which he travels is the region of 
the Gentiles; cp the similar use of ‘far’ (jiatcpav ) in 15 13 
(‘prodigal’), Acts 2 39 (‘promise to all . . . afar off’), 22 21 
(‘send thee [Paul] far hence unto Gentiles'), Eph. 2 13 (‘once 
were far off’), 1 j (same). Even Lazarus, who in Lk. 1619-26 

comes into consideration only as poor and as suffering, must, in the 
addition in w. 27-31, be regarded as representing the Gentiles, 
the rich man and his brethren being characterised in the words 
‘they have Moses and the prophets’ as representing the Jews. 
Cp also § 114. 

(c) Against the work-righteousness of the Mosaic law 
we have the saying about the unprofitable servant (17 
7-10), and the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(I89-14), with regard to which, however, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was spoken by Jesus. 

(d) In 18x4 we have a specifically Pauline expression 
—the designation of the Publican as ‘justified’ ( 5 e 5 t- 
Kaio)p,tvo $); another in 812 * lest they believe and be 
saved' (t iva /jltj Tnarebaavres aojO&atv : cp 1 Cor. 1 21 
‘ to save them that believe’) ; also 188 the claim that 
when Christ should return he would be entitled to find 
faith (tt)p 7 tIcttiv) on the earth ; lastly the formula, ‘ thy 
faith has saved thee * (77 Trians aov ceawK^v ere) : 7 50 
(woman in Simon’s house), 17 x 9 (Samaritan leper), 848 
(woman with issue), 18 42 (blind beggar). 1 The same 
formula, however, occurs also in Mk. 534 (woman with 
issue), IO52 (Bartimaeus), Mt. 922 (woman with issue). 
It is therefore not specifically peculiar to Lk. ; and 
moreover a careful survey of all the passages cited does 
not show that Lk. has appropriated any specific doctrine 
of Paul, but only that he has made his own in all their 
generality the gains of the great apostle's lifework—free¬ 
dom from the law, and the assurance that salvation is 
open to all. 

The same conclusion is reached by examination of another 
parable—which also certainly was spoken by Jesus—that of the 
Prodigal Son who is taken back into favour by the father with¬ 
out anything being said of aqy sacrifice on his behalf such as 
Paul would certainly have regarded as necessary. The woman 
who was a sinner (Lk. 7 47 50) is saved not by reason of her faith 
alone but quite as much by reason of her love—just as Abraham 
and Rahab are in 1 Clem. Rom. 10 7, 12 1. 

Over against what has just been pointed out we must 
set those ideas which Lk. has in common with what is 


110 . Ebionitic usual ’ y ca '!f d *e Ebionitic side of 
passages in Lk. pnm ‘ lve Chnst,an,ty.- (a) The poor 
r 0 are blessed because of their poverty, 

the rich condemned because of their riches (Lk. 6 20-25 
‘ Blessed . . ., Woe unto . . .’ ; 1625 f. , rich man 
and Lazarus ; cp Jas. 1 9, let brother of low degree 
glory, 25 God . . . choose poor, 56 ye have killed . . . 
the righteous one; Clem. Horn. 15 9 ‘possessions are 
in all cases sin ; loss of them in any way is a taking 
away of sins ’ ; 7 ra<rt ra Krr)p.ara dp.apripj.aT a • 77 rovrojv 
8ttcos 7 tot £ (TTepTjais dpapTiCbp ianv aepaipeats). ( b) 
Beneficence wins salvation (Lk. 11 41, give for alms . . . 
all things are clean [but see § 130 d] ; 635, do good and 
lend; 16 9, make friends by mammon ; cp Ecclus. 330, 
alms an atonement; Tob. 128 /., 2 Clem. Rom. 16 4, 
Clem. Ep . ad Jacobum, 9 ; beneficence the ground of 
salvation, eu7rotta rrjs aojr^pias atria). ( c) God is to be 
stormed by earnest importunate prayer (118, ‘ because of 
importunity’; 18 1-8, judge and widow). Such thoughts, 
however, do not run through the entire texture of Lk. ; 
they are confined to definite portions, among which the 


1 Other coincidences are seen also in 108 (‘eat such things as 
are set before you ’), 11 46 (‘yourselves touch not the burdens-’)i 
20 3 sb (‘all live unto him’), when compared with 1 Cor. 10 27 
(‘whatsoever is set before you, eat’), Gal. 6 5 (‘each bear own 
burden’), Rom. 14 8 (‘whether live or die, the Lord’s’). Cp 
Hawkins, 160 f .; also (but with caution), Evans, St. Paul the 
author of the Acts and of the Third Gospel , 1884. 

2 It is necessary here to give a note of warning against the 
usage of the Tubingen school, which simply made Ebionitism 
identical with uncompromising Judaism. 
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parable of the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Importunate Friend and the Unjust Judge, 
may be specially mentioned (§ 40, end). Indeed, the 
writer does not seem to have accepted them in their full 
extent, for by his appendix to the Rich Man and Lazarus 
(1627-31 question of sending warning) he has given the 
parable quite another meaning (§ 109 b); similarly in 
the case of the Unjust Steward by the appendix 16 10-14 
(little and much, one’s own and another’s) (§ 128 d) ; 
and even in the last parable mentioned above, atten¬ 
tion is directed from the Judge's unrighteousness by the 
addition of 18 8 b (‘ faith on earth ? ’). 1 

In Lk. great care is taken to warn readers against 
expecting the coming of the kingdom as imminent 
111 Post™™ ( 21 end not immediately; 12, 1 before 
mentof endof" »" 

world in Tlr Gentiles fulfilled ; 17 20 f, ‘not with 
observation ’ ; 1 9 11, ‘ parable because 
supposed kingdom immediately’). The ‘straightway’ 
(evdeus) preserved in Mt. 2I29 has disappeared in Lk. 
(21 25) ; so also (21 23/) the statement in Mt. 24 22 that 
the days preceding the end shall be shortened for the 
elect’s sake, and (2'26g) the announcement of the speedy 
(a7r’ dpre) appearance of the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven (Mt. 26 64). The idea in Lk. (21 24 f.) 
that the premonitory signs of the end cannot appear 
‘ until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled' rests upon 
the belief of Paul that before Christ's parusia the gospel 
must first be preached to all nations (Rom. 11 n 25 31). 
See, more fully, § 153. 

(a) Just as in Lk. Ebionitic and Pauline ideas are found 

in juxtaposition and contrast, so in Mt. are universalism 
119 and J evvish particularism (15 24, lost 

tendencies! shee P of Israel ; 19 z8 ’ twelve thrones ; 

in Mt IO 5 /, not int0 way of Gentiles ; 2 3> 
cities of Israel, as against 8n/, from 
east and west; 21 28-22 16, two sons ; wicked husband¬ 
men ; royal marriage; 2819, teach all nations; 2414, 
preached in whole world [oIkov/jAvt)] ; 2613, wheresoever 
preached in whole world), legal conservatism 2 and free¬ 
dom from the law (517-20, not destroy but fulfil; 232 f ., 
what they bid you do ; 24 20, pray flight not on a 
Sabbath ;—as against 532 198 , divorce; 534, swear not; 
39, resist not; 9 16 f, new patch, new wine; 127/, 
Son of Man lord of Sabbath). 

(b) On further investigation, it is manifest, in the case 
of two parables especially, that the rejection of the Jews 
and the call of the Gentiles to salvation was introduced 
only as an after-thought. 


In the case of the royal supper, those first invited, after reject¬ 
ing the invitation and slaying the messengers, are conquered in 
war and their city burnt (Mt. 22 6 f); but in the original form of 
the parable their place was in the king’s own city. After the 
military expedition the preparations for the supper remain just 
as they had been (2248). ‘The others’ (ol Aoittoi) too in 22 6 
has a strange look coming after 22 5 (‘ they went their ways ’). 
The insertion points unmistakably to the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem in 70 a.d. as a punishment for the slaying of Jesus and 
his apostles, and serves to indicate the whole nation of the Jews 
as signified by those first invited. Had this been the original 
intention of the parable, it would not be easy to understand why 
Lk. (14x6-24) should have enumerated three classes of invited 
persons of whom of course only the third can signify the Gentiles. 
But conversely it would be equally incomprehensible how Mt. 
could have reduced the number of the classes to two had three 
classes been already mentioned in the original form of the 
parable as in Lk. Since there the heathen are the third class, if 
Mt. omitted that class he was obliged to transfer the explanation 
to the second class, which he could do only by inserting 


1 These remarks do not in any way contradict the fact that in 
Acts community of goods is an ideal with the author; for the 
idea of Community of Goods § 5) is indeed related to the 
Ebionitic ideas of the Third Gospel, but is not identical with 
them. Further, it must not be forgotten that, though with Lk. 
this community was indeed an ideal for the past, it is quite 
another question how far he wished to see it realised in his own 
time. 

2 The whole journey of Jesus into foreign territory (Mk. 7 
24-31) is set aside by the statement of Mt. \b21f that the Canaan- 
itish woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon to 
meet Jesus. Far-reaching consequences follow from this ; see 
§ 135 - 
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226./ The two forms of the parable are in no case 

independent of each other, for of the three excuses of the first 
invited two agree very closely in Mt. and Lk. We must there¬ 
fore assume that the parable in its original form—in which we 
can, without any difficulty, attribute it to Jesus—distinguished 
only two classes of invited guests, as is now done in Mt., but 
that these were intended to denote, not the Jews as a whole and 
the Gentiles as a whole, as in Mt., but the esteemed and despised 
classes respectively, among the Jews themselves, as in Lk. Each 
of the two evangelists, therefore, has judged it necessary to bring 
some reference to the Gentile world into the words of Jesus 
which, as originally uttered, did not look beyond the Jewish 
nation, but each has carried out his object in a quite independent 
manner (§ 19, end). With regard to the parable of the 

wicked husbandmen we are expressly told in Mt. 21 45, as well 
as in Mk. 12 12 and Lk. 20 19, that the hearers understood it as 
referring to the chief priests and Pharisees. Clearly, therefore, 
it is a later addition when Mt. ( 21 43) tells us that the Kingdom 
of God shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof 
—that is, to the Gentiles. Moreover, had it been genuine, this 
verse would have found its appropriate place before, not after, 
21 42 (‘Did ye never read . . .?*) On the other hand, 

Mt. 20 i-i 6 has been left unchanged. The fact that here five 
classes of labourers in the vineyard are distinguished is enough 
to show that the reference cannot be to the Jews as a whole on 
the one side and to the Gentiles on the other. The distinction 
of two classes within the Jewish nation without any reference to 
the Gentiles, which has been shown above to have originally 
underlain the parable of the royal wedding, has been expressly 
preserved in the parable of the Two Brothers (Mt. 21 28-32), as 
also in that of the Pharisee and the Publican in Lk. (18 9-14). 

(c) In two places in Mt. some critics have even de¬ 
tected a polemic against the apostle Paul. 

(a) In 5 19, Whosoever shall break . . . and teach 
. . . shall be called the least (Paul having called himself 
in 1 Cor. 15 9 the least of the apostles, eXdx^ros tlov 
clitqgt6 \u)v ); (/ 3 ) in 1328 {the ‘ enemy,’ Avdpuiros, 

who sows tares among the wheat). 

‘ Enemy’ (€\ 0 p 6 ^, with or without a j'SpojTros) is, in the Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, a constant designation 
for Simon Magus, by whom is meant Paul (see Simon Magus). 
Perhaps Paul himself in Gal. 4 16 (‘am 1 become your enemy?’) 
is already alluding to the term ‘ enemy' (exfyos) as having been 
applied to him by his Judaistic opponents. At the same time, 
however, it must not be overlooked that the First Evangelist him¬ 
self does not share this view of the ‘ enemy ' (c^0po? dvQp ojttos) : 
according to hi m (13 39) the enemy is the devil; it is only the author 
of the evangelist’s source, therefore, that can have been following 
an anti-Pauline tendency here (cp § 128c). As for Mt. 5 18/ 
(‘till heaven and earth pass . . . shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven ’) it is almost universally recognised that these 
verses interrupt the connection, 1 and it therefore remains a 
possibility that they were not written by the author of the gospel 
but placed on the margin by a later hand (see § 128^). 

(d) As regards the remaining legal and Jewish par¬ 
ticular^ passages in Mt. (see above, a, £), on the other 
hand, it is not probable that they were first introduced 
after those of a universalistic character. 

They are neither so few as to admit of being regarded merely 
as isolated and mutually independent interpolations, nor yet 
so numerous as to compel us to regard them as arising from a 
systematic redaction. True, it must be conceded that 10 5 f* 
(not into way of Gentiles), 23 (‘ cities of Israel ’), also 23 2 3 a (. . . 
Moses’ seat, all . . . bid you, do), and (with special facility) 
‘neither on a Sabbath’ (jx-qSe craflfldTui) in 24 20 admit of re¬ 
moval without injury to the connection; but not 15 24 (‘unto 
lost sheep’), 26 (children’s bread), or 19 28 (twelve thrones). 
But precisely the ‘ neither on a Sabbath ’ Qnq&e <ra( 3 j 3 aTw) 
is quite certainly original if it comes from the ‘little Apoca¬ 
lypse’ (§ 124^). As for the substance, we can more easily 
refer back to Jesus those utterances in which salvation is re¬ 
stricted to Israel. So far as the principles of Jesus are con¬ 
cerned ihey most assuredly contain within themselves no such 
limitation. Purity of heart, compassionateness, the childlike 
spirit, can be shown by the Gentile as by the Jew. The outlook 
of Jesus, however, seems still to have directed itself but little 
towards the Gentiles. He felt himself to be primarily a child 


1 620 (‘For I say . . . except your righteousness’) would 
serve as giving the grounds (yap) for 5 i 8/T (one jot or one tittle) 
only if the Pharisees were open to the charge of denying validity 
to the minor precepts of the law. On the other hand, 5 20 
would serve admirably as a ground for 5 17 (not to destroy but 
to fulfil) if by the word ‘fulfil’ (nKripMaai) Jesus wished to give 
to the law a fuller and more perfect meaning, far beyond the 
mere letter. Were 5 18/ actually the ground (yap) for 5 17, the 
meaning of ‘fulfil ’ (jrATjpaj<rat) could only be that Jesus desired 
in his actions to follow the law down to its minutest details, and 
enjoined the same in others also. But this disagrees not only 
with 620 but also with 621-48 (‘Ye have heard'); Mk.227 / 
(‘Sabbath for man’); 7 1-23(washing, corban); IO1-12 (divorce), 
etc.—in a word, contradicts the whole attitude of Jesus towards 
the Mosaic law. 
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of his own people, and even as regards these the task he had in 
hand was a gigantic one. Mt. 1624 (lost sheep) 26 (children’s 
bread) as his first word Jo the Canaanitish woman (not as 
his last) is by no means incredible. He may very well have 
actually bidden his disciples restrict their preaching to the Jews 
(10 5 /. 23) on account of the nearness of the end of the world. 
Mt. 19 28 (twelve thrones) also is perhaps only a somewhat modi¬ 
fied form of one of his own utterances, even if assuredly it was 
not spoken by way of answer to so mercenary a question as that 
of 19 27 (‘ what shall we have ? ’). In the mouth of Jesus perhaps 
the most difficult saying to understand will be the expression of 
friendliness to the Pharisees in Mt. 2323a (Moses’ seat), to 
which the words of 1012 (‘ beware of the doctrine of the 
Pharisees’), 23 4 (heavy burdens), 11 29 /. (‘my yoke is easy ’) 
are so directly contrary. 

See, however, in general, § 129 <?. At all events it 
is necessary to assume that the last redactor (who was 
friendly to the Gentiles)—in other words, the canonical 
Mt.—dealt much more gently with his particularistic 
source than Lk. did with his. 


(e) In spite of the * straightway ’ (euOtws) of 2429 Mt. 
is not altogether exempt from the tendency we have 
already seen in Lk. to postpone the date of the parusia ; 
•cp 2448 (my lord tarrieth), 25 s (the bridegroom tarries), 
2519 (after a long time). 

Of the three Synoptics Mk. is characterised least by 
definite tendencies. The traces of Paulinism which some 
„ . . critics have found in Mk. are of the 

tendencies s,i S htest - For exam P le ' 1 r S (‘ time is 
. ® e fulfilled ’ . . . ' believe in gospel ’; Gal. 

m * 44, ‘ fulness of time ’ ; 326, * sons through 

faith’), 939^ (1 Cor. I23), 10 44 (1 Cor. 9 19) are remini¬ 
scences of Paul; but they are not Pauline ideas. The 
mission to the Gentiles finds its place in 13 10 (‘ gospel. . . 
unto all nations’), 149 {‘ wheresoever the gospel’) ; cp 
also ‘all the nations’ (7ra<rt rots tdveai) in 1117 (house 
of prayer for all the nations), unless indeed this be 
merely a filling out of the citation from the LXX. Some 
aversion to Jewish particularism may be seen in the 
toning down of the answer of Jesus to the woman of 
Canaan (727, ‘children first’ inserted) as compared 
with the form in Mt. 1626. Mk. also, like the others, 
seeks to postpone the date of the parusia. Instead of 
the ‘straightway’ (euflews) of Mt. (2429) he has (I324) 
4 in those days,’ and in 9 1 he does not, like Mt. (1628), 
say there be some standing here that shall ' see the Son 
of Man coming in his Kingdom,' but only that they shall 
‘ see the Kingdom of God come with power. ’ 

On the whole, then, it would seem that such tendencies 
as have been spoken of manifest themselves only in a 
r ^ evv P arts l ^ e l ^ ree gospels. A 

114 . Don- spec j a i warning must be given against 
elusion as to secking tQ find too confiden tly any 

tendency. suc jj tendencies in the way in which the 
original apostles are mentioned whether as implying praise 


or blame. 

It would be in accordance with the general character of Lk. 
if some aversion to the original apostles were held to underlie 
the censure of James and John for their proposal to call down 
fire from heaven upon the inhospitable Samaritan village (Lk. 
954./); and it would be in accordance with the opposite char¬ 
acter of Mt. if it made no mention of the hardness of heart with 
which the original apostles are charged in Mk. 6 52 S 17/ But 
Mt. is precisely the one gospel which chronicles Peter’s faint¬ 
heartedness on the water, and Mt. as well as Mk. has the speech 
in which Jesus addresses him as ‘Satan’ (Mt. 14 28-31 1 ( 5 22./ 
Mk. 832/). On the other side, it is precisely in Lk. (22 32) that 
we find the passage which, along with Mt. I618/I, could be in¬ 
scribed in golden letters on the Church of St. Peter in Rome. 


In another matter (should we be inclined to see here 
any ' tendency ’ at all)—the enhancement of the miracles 
of Jesus in number and character—all the evangelists 
have a share (§ 137). Thus, most of the tendencies 

we have discussed are followed, not in the interest of a 
party, but in that of the church which was ever more and 
more approximating Catholicism in character. But, 
further, the tendencies affect only a limited portion of the 
gospel material, and by far the larger part of this material 
does not admit of explanation by their means. In the 
sections referred to there are but two instances in which 
it has been claimed by the present writer that ideas have 
been clothed in narrative dress—those of Peter’s draught 
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of fishes and of the tares among the wheat; the other 
places in which this can be alleged are but few (§ 142, 
and Cleopas), and even in these cases the symbolical 
meaning borne by the narrative arises almost always 
from an originally figurative manner of speaking being 
mistakenly understood as literal expression of a fact, not 
from deliberate and conscious invention for purposes of 
edification. 

II. Attempts to solve the Synoptical Problem 
by Literary Criticism. 

In considering the attempts to solve the Synoptical 
problem by literary criticism we begin most conveniently 
with svhat, in appearance at least, is the 
US. Oral simplest hypothesis: that of a primitive 
tradition g 0spel handed down solely by oral tradi- 
hypothesis. lion gy continual narrating of the gospel 
history, it is held, there came at last to be formed a 
fixed type of narrative, in Aramaic. Upon this each 
evangelist drew directly without any acquaintance with 
the written work of any other. 

(a) This hypothesis is an asylum ignorantice. It spares 
the critic all necessity for an answer to the question 
wherefore it was that one evangelist wrote in this manner 
and another in that—although the question presses for, 
and very often admits, a solution. If the Synoptical 
oral narrative was really so firmly fixed as to secure 
verbatim repetition of entire verses in three authors 
writing independently of one another, then the varia¬ 
tions between the three become all the more mysterious, 
or else all the more manifestly due to tendency. Think 
only of the variations in the Lord’s Prayer, in the words 
of institution of the Eucharist, in the accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus. The coincidence appears, how¬ 
ever, not only in the discourses of Jesus, where it would, 
comparatively speaking, be intelligible, but also in narra¬ 
tive, in quite indifferent turns of expression in which the 
same writers often also diverge very widely. 

The doubly augmented form of the verb (a7reKare ctt a#?;) in 
Mt. 12 i3 = Mk. 3 s = Lk. 6 10 cannot indeed be adduced as an 
example, for the double augment is met with also not only in 
Mk. 825 (<x7r€KotT€(7"TT}) but often elsewhere outside the NT in the 
case of this verb (WinerW, § 12, 7). But compare, for example, 
how Mt. 27 12, in the hearing before Pilate, and Lk. 23 g (who 
here has no parallel), in the hearing before Herod, uses the 
middle aorist—met with in Mk, 14 61 in the hearing before the 
Synedrium but very rarely elsewhere in the NT—‘ he answered 
nothing ’ (ouSev arrexpiVaro), though immediately afterwards 
(Mt. 27 14) we have the passive ([ovx] aireKpiOrj), Mk. also in the 
parallel passage ( 15 s) having this form; or the ‘Lord, Lord’ 
(xupte icvpie) in the vocative of Lk. O46, retained from Mt. 7 21 
(or his source), though in Lk.’s modified form of the sentence 
‘ why call ye me' (ri 84 pe Kakelre) only the accusative ( Kvpiov) 
would be appropriate. In one pair of parallels (Mt. 26 61 = Mk. 
14 58) the words of Jesus are reported as being to the effect that 
he would build the (new) temple ‘ in the course of three days ’ 
($ta rpt.Lv ripcpLv) ; in another (Mt. 27 4o = Mk. 15 29) ‘ in three 
days’ (ev rptclv rjpepais or rptcriv rjp.epa.is). Mk. 11 15 (cleans¬ 
ing the temple) coincides in the first half word for word with 
Lk 1945, in the second, almost word for word with Mt. 21 12. 
Further examples are given abundantly in Hawkins, Horee 
Synopticce, 42-52 (’99), or Wilke, Der Urevangelist , 483-505 (’38). 
How far this agreement goes, in the discourses of Jesus, can be 
observed, for example, in Mt. 3 g/ = Lk. 38 /; Mt. 6 24 = Lk. 
16 13; Mt.735 7 = Lk. 641 / II9; Mt.82o = Lk .9 58; Mt.937 = 
Lk. 10 2; Mt. 11 4-6 = Lk .7 \ Mt. II 21-23U! 25/. = Lk. 10 13- 
1521/; Mt.i241yC-Lk.il 31/or, for instances of coinci¬ 
dence between all three evangelists, Mt. 236 7# = Mk. 12 38^ 39 = 
Lk. 1143 20 46; Mt. 24 19 = Mk. 13 17 = Lk. 21 23; Mt. 24 34 / = 
Mk. 13 30/= Lk. 21 32/ Between Mt. and Mk. this close 

agreement is met with elsewhere mainly in the OT quotations 
(e.g. f Mt. 158 /4 = Mk. 76 / io, Mt.l9 4 -6=Mk.l06-9) and in 
the narrative of the Passion (e.g. , M t. 26 24 30 32 = Mk. 14 2126 28); 
of agreement between Mk. and Lk. Mk. l24/ = Lk. 434/ may 
be taken as examples. Instances of deliberate divergence in the 
midst of the closest verbal agreement can be pointed to in Lk. 
11 20 (cast out devils) as against Mt. 12 28, or in Lk. 11 13 (to 
give good gifts) as against Mt. 7 ri (§ 120 c). The artificiality 
and improbability which are seen to be necessarily inherent in 
the hypothesis under discussion as soon as one tries to apply it 
in detail, come very clearly to light in Arthur Wright’s The 
Composition of the Four Gospels (’90), A Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek (’96), The Gospel according to St. Luke (1906). 
Veit, the most recent German advocate of the hypothesis (Die 


1 Consult further, Wernle, Die Synoptische Frage, 81 (’99). 
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Synoptischen Parallelen, ’97), has even found himself driven to 
the assumption that Jesus communicated his teaching to his 
disciples catechetically, in the form of continually repeated 
question and answer, as was the custom with the Rabbis. 

(b) To many this hypothesis commends itself as an 
asylum orthodoxies. It dispenses with the necessity of 
assuming that original documents from which our 
gospels had been drawn—writings of eye-witnesses— 
have perished ; also with the necessity of supposing 
that evangelists had deliberately—in other words, with 
tendency—altered the written text of their predecessors 
that lay before them. But such advantages are only 
apparent, not real; the variations are present, and 
they do not admit of explanation as due to mere 
accident. 

(c) Nevertheless, inadequate though the unaided 
hypothesis be as a complete explanation of the pheno¬ 
mena displayed by our present gospels—and of course 
we have been here dealing with it in its purity and as 
unassisted- by any other assumption—it is at the same 
time equally certain that it contains an essential element 
of truth. Unquestionably the formation of a gospel 
narrative was oral in its beginning. The opposite 
theory that a creative writer freely composed the entire 
material without any previous oral currency (Bruno 
Bauer, Volkmar) may be regarded as no longer in the 
field. But, further, the propagation of the gospel 
story by oral tradition continued to be carried on for 
a considerable time even after the first written docu¬ 
ments had taken shape, and thus was capable of 
exerting an influence even upon gospels of a com¬ 
paratively late date (§ 119^, end). 

The next hypothesis to rely upon very simple means 
is that the evangelist who wrote second in order made 
. use of the work of the first, and the 
116 . Borrowing ^ird usec j the work of one or both of 

hypothesis. his p re( j ecessors . To grasp this hypo¬ 
thesis in its purity we must put aside all idea of any 
other written sources than the canonical, and must 
keep out of account as far as possible the idea of any 
oral sources. 1 2 

Of the six imaginable orders, two—viz., Lk., Mt., Mk., and 
Lk., Mk.. Mt.—have long been abandoned. A third—Mt., 
Lk., Mk.-—may also be regarded as no longer in the field. It 
relied specially on the observation that Mk. often makes use of 
two expressions for the same thing, for which in the parallel 
passages only one is found in Mt. and the other in Lk. But 
this phenomenon admits equally well of another possible ex¬ 
planation—that the diffuseness observable in Mk. (§ 4) gave 
Mt. and Lk. opportunity for condensation. 3 (Cp Hawkins, 
110-113, also 100-105 ; Wernle, 23/ 151-154; Woods in Stud. 
Bibl. et Ecclcs. 2 66/). 

Three orders still continue to be seriously argued 
for: Mt. Mk. Lk. ; Mk. Mt. Lk. ; Mk. Lk. Mt. In 
spite of the fact that every assertion, no matter how 
evident, as to the priority of one evangelist and the 
posteriority of another in any given passage will be 
found to have been turned the other way round by 
quite a number of scholars of repute, 4 we nevertheless 
hope to gain a large measure of assent for the following 
propositions :— 


1 At the same time, even when these are assumed as sub¬ 
sidiary to the hypothesis, the remarks we have to make will 
still apply of course at all points where borrowing as between 
the three evangelists comes into the question. 

2 The hypothesis of Griesbach,—also called the combination- 
hypothesis, but not happily, for evidently Mk. or Lk., if either 
had been the third to write, could also have combined the data 
supplied by his two predecessors. 

3 In the passage most frequently cited (Mk. 1 32) it was even 

necessary, after ‘ at even,' to add, ‘ when the sun did set,’ for 
according to Mk. it was the Sabbath day and before sunset it 
would have been unlawful to bring any sick. Yet Lk. (440) 
could omit the first of the two clauses without loss, and Mt. 
(816), as with him the events did not occur on the Sabbath, 
could drop the second. , 

4 Probably the most conspicuous example in point here is 
‘ the carpenter ’ (6 t€kto>j/) of Mk. 6 3 as against ‘ the carpenter s 
son ’ (6 rov tsktovos vios) of Mt. 13 55, or ‘ son of Joseph (wo? 
'la i<rrj<f>) of Lk. 422. On the one side it is held that Mt. and 
Lk. are here secondary, because they shrink from calling Jesus 
an artizan ; on the other, the secondary place is given to Mk. 
because he shrinks from calling Jesus the son of Joseph. 
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(a) A very strong argument for the priority of Mk. 
is the fact that, with the exception of some thirty 
verses, his entire material reappears both in Mt. and in 
Lk., or at least in one or other of them, and that too— 
what is even more important—-in both, or at least in one, 
in the same order as in Mk. The absence of the thirty 
verses admits of a satisfactory explanation (§ 118, n.), 
whilst on the other hand the absence from Mk. of so 
mueh matter contained in Mt. and Lk. would be un¬ 
accountable. For details as to this, and especially also 
for the explanation of the marked divergencies in the 
order of Mt. 8 - 12 , we refer the reader to Woods, 63-78 
and Wernle, 127-130. 

For one example, see § 128^:—Mt. 13 34/ (speaking 
in parables) comes before Mt. 1344 - 5 2 (treasure, pearls, 
etc.) instead of after it. 

To Mk. 645-826 there is no parallel in Lk. In § 15 above, 
this section of Mk. is derived from a separate tradition ‘which 
he did not wish to include in his gospel.’ Reasons for the omis¬ 
sion in Lk. are in fact conceivable ; for example, the discussion 
of the ceremonial law in 7 1-23 (washing, corban, etc.), it may 
have been thought, had little interest for. Gentile Christian 
readers, or in the narrative of the Canaanitish woman Jesus 
may have seemed too Jewish; in other sections the omission 
is less easily explained. Others have accordingly conjectured 
that in the copy of Mk. which lay before Lk., 645-826 were 
accidentally wanting. This suggestion cannot be set aside by 
showing that in Lk. II 38 (Jesus not first washed) 12 1 (beware of 
leaven) we have echoes of Mk. 7 2 (disciples’ unwashed hands) 
815 (beware of leaven), for Lk. may have derived these from 
other sources. The most important point is that at Lk. 9 18 
(Whom do the multitude say that 1 am?), where after omission 
of Mk. O45-S26, Lk. again begins to follow Mk., he gives an 
introduction which embodies distinct reminiscences of the 
beginning of the portion omitted, 645-47 (praying alone, etc.: 
ko. t, avrov, irpoo'tvxop.evov, Kara jxovav). If, therefore, the section 
of Mk. was wanting in Lk.’s copy, that copy must at least have 
contained Mk.’s three first verses, or the single words just cited 
must at least have been still legible in it. Through the immediate 
sequence of Peter’s confession (Mk. 8 27-30= Lk. 9 18-21) on the 
feeding of the five thousand (Mk. 6 31-44= Lk. 9 10-17) it has 
also come about that Lk. transfers the scene of the confession 
to the locality of the feeding, that is, to Bethsaida (so accord¬ 
ing to Lk. 9 10 ; somewhat otherwise, Aik. 6 45), instead of placing 
it at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 827 ; cp § 135). 

(l b ) Mt. is secondary to Mk. 

In Mt. 145 Herod wishes to put the Baptist to death, and is 
restrained only by fear of the people; in Mk. 6 lgyC, on the 
contrary, it is Herodias who wishes the death of John, whilst 
Herod hears him gladly. With this it agrees that in Mk. 626 
Herod is sorry because he is bound by his oath to order the 
execution. But the same sorrow is ascribed to him also in 
Mt. H9. In Mk. 629 the Baptist is buried by his disciples ; 

in Aik. 6 30 the disciples of Jesus return from their missionary 
journey and report the miracles they have wrought. The 
connection of the two verses is quite casual, the account of the 
Baptist’s end being episodical. But in Mt. 14 12 it is the 
disciples of John who not only bury their master but also bring 
their report to Jesus—the report, namely, of this burial. The 
report by the disciples of Jesus of their own return would, in 
fact, come in too late here, as they were sent out as early as 
10 5 and their presence with Jesus again has been already 
presupposed in 12 1 ; but in 14 12 Mt. would not have had the 
least occasion to mention a report by the disciples of John to 
Jesus had it not been that the report of Jesus’ own disciples 
had been mentioned in Mk. 630. In Mk. 10 17/; the 

answer of Jesus to the question, ‘Good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?’ is 1 Why callest thou me good? 
None is good, save God only.’ In Mt. 19 16/C the question 
runs: ‘Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life? ’ and the first part of the answer corresponds : ‘ Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is gooa?’ Very in¬ 
appropriate, then, is the second part: ‘One (masc.) there is 
who is the good (6 ayados).’ Had not Mt. here had before him 
such a text as that of Mk. and Lk. he would certainly, following 
his own line of thought, have proceeded ‘one (neut.) is the 
good (to aya6ov)/ all the more because the immediate con¬ 
tinuation also (w. 17-19), the exhortation to keep the command¬ 
ments, would have suited so admirably. The question of 

Mt. 19 3 contains the words ‘for every cause’ (xara jratrav 
airi'av) merely because Mt. wishes to introduce ‘fornication’ 
(iropyei'a) as an exception (v. 9). But in this form the question 
would have had no 1 temptation' in it, for an authority so 
great as Rabhi Schammai had already laid down restrictions on 
the freedom of divorce. On the ‘were amazed ’ (e^iVravro) 
of Mt. 1223 as coming from the ‘is beside himself ’ (efeVn?) of 
Mk. 3 2i, see § 8, middle, and Acts, § 17 i. On the first journey 
of Jesus into foreign parts, see § 112 a y n.; cp further § 137 a y 
§ 140 ab, and § 145 eh; also Wernle, 130-178. 

(l c ) Lk.’s secondary character in relation to Mk. is 
shown with extraordinary frequency, especially in the 
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stylistic changes he makes while retaining individual 
words. Let a single example suffice. 

According to Mk. 4 19 ‘the lusts of other things’ enter into 
the man and choke the word of God. This ‘ entering in ’ 
(elcr 7 ropei;d/aey<n) does not suit the figure for the explanation of 
which it is used—the figure, namely, of thorns choking the 
good seed. Lk. (814) accordingly avoids the expression 
‘entering in* yet does not fail to bring in the word (‘going,’ 
TTopevofjLeuoi), using it now, however, of men who in their walk 
(RV *as they go on their way’) are choked by cares and 
riches and lusts as if by thorns. The participle had in fact laid 
such hold on his memory as he read his model, that it came at 
once to his pen though^ in a new connection. Many other 
examples will be found in Wernle, 3-40; Krenkel, Josephus u. 
Lucas , 35-49 (’94)- One can also make use of the collections 
in Hawkins, 53-61, though he himself prefers to infer from 
them ‘oral transmission.' But in order to furnish also from 
Lk. an instance of a materially important and clearly intended, 
if not quite deliberate, distortion of an expression in his source 
into a very different meaning, as has already been done in the 
case of Alt. (19 16/; 12 23; see above, b\ and will be done in 
that of Aik. (3 28 f., see below, d), we point to his procedure 
with the word ‘Galilee’ (Lk. 24 6 ‘when he was yet in Galilee,’ 
as compared with Mk. 16 7 ‘ goeth before you into Galilee ’ = 
Mt. 28 7 ; see § 9, beginning). 

( d) While the preceding paragraphs seem to speak 
for the order Mk. Mt. Lk. (or Mk. Lk. Mt.) we must 
nevertheless go on also to say that Mk. is secondary to 
Mt. On Mk. 7 27a (children first), 1324 (‘in those 
days after that tribulation’), 9i (some not taste of 
death), see above, §113. 

In the parable of the wicked husbandmen Mk. mentions, on 
each occasion, only one messenger as having been sent, but 
finally, 125, in a quite unnecessary and even disturbing manner 
says that there were yet many others (in agreement with 
Mt. 21 35). Mt. says (12 32) that blasphemy against the 

son of man shall be forgiven, and only that against the Holy 
Spirit shall not be forgiven, and, immediately before ( v . 31), 
that every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven to men, but the 
blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. In place of 
these two sentences Mk. has only one (3 28_/C) ; all their sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and their blasphemies ; 
only not those against the Holy Spirit. Thus he has retained 
the word ‘ Son of Man,’ but made it plural and thereby set 
aside the sense which seemed offensive from the point of view 
of a worshipper of Jesus, viz., that blasphemy against Jesus 
can be forgiven. 1 Cp, further, the examples in § 119. 

If what has just been advanced is correct, it shows 
that the borrowing-hypothesis, unless with the assistance 
of other assumptions, is unworkable, if only for the 

1 The attempt has often been made to invert the relationship 
of the two passages and make out that Mt. 12 31 is taken from 
Aik. 3 28/], and that Alt. 12 32 says the same thing and comes 
from Lk. lJ 10, or rather from Lk.’s source. It is ^ argued 
that the Aramaic expression ‘Son of Alan,’ meaning any 
man whatever, as in Ps. 8 5, is rendered with justice ad 
scnsum in Aik. by the plural, but in Lk.’s source was 
erroneously applied to Jesus. But since ‘Son of Alan’ 
is the only, or almost the only, Aramaic expression for the 
idea ‘ man,’ it is impossible that the first writers of Greek in 
primitive Christendom should not have had occasion, a thousand 
times over, to render it by * man ’ (ai^pwTro?). All the more 
inconceivable is it that precisely here they should have under¬ 
stood Jesus alone to be meant by it, if such an interpretation 
had not been absolutely certain. In their worship of Jesus it 
must have appeared to them in itself the greatest possible 
blasphemy to say that blasphemy against Jesus could be 
forgiven (§ 131). It is precisely Aik. who has allowed himself 
to be influenced by this consideration. He alone it is, further, 
who in 3 30 adds the remark that the reason why Jesus spoke of 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit was because they had spoken 
of himself as possessed by an unclean spirit (322). But the 
accusation in 3 22 is not, as Aik. makes it appear, a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, but rather a hlasphemy against the 
erson of Jesus. Thus the saying to the effect that one 
lasphemy can be forgiven, another not, does not at all fit 
the context in the form it receives in Aik., and 330 is only an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of Aik. to justify his addition. 
Aik. in so doing presupposes that Jesus had identified himself 
with the Holy Spirit. But the opposite view, that of Alt. and 
Lk., that he distinguished between himself and the Holy Spirit 
can have come only from Jesus himself. Aloreover, it is to be 
observed that in Lk. this saying of Jesus stands in quite a 
different place (12 10) from that of the accusation (11 15, by 
Beelzebub, etc.), which according to Aik. (322-30) and Alt. 
(1224-32) furnished the occasion for it. Now, precisely here 
(11 18^-2023) Lk. is drawing from the same source as Mt. 
(I227/; 30). In that common source, therefore, the two por¬ 
tions referred to were not yet in connection with each other; 
for in that case Lk. would certainly not have separated them 
here. We can attach all the less importance to their connection 
in Aik. if even their connection in Alt., though so much more 
suitable, is not original. 
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reason that it is compelled in one and the same breath 
to say contrary things as to the relative priority of Mt. 
and Mk. Nevertheless it is impossible to doubt that 
the evangelists did borrow from one another ; the only 
question is whether here it is only our present gospels, 
or not also other written sources, that have been made 
use of. For this reason we have hitherto refrained 
from expressing ourselves to the effect that Mt. (or Lk. ) 
was dependent on Mk. (or vice versa), contenting 
ourselves with saying that the one was secondary to the 
other ; we are thus led to consideration of the hypothesis 
of a written source or sources. 

(e) Before passing from the borrowing-hypothesis, 
however, it will be- well to illustrate by a definite 
example the various linguistic changes to which refer¬ 
ence has been made in the preceding paragraphs (a to 
d). We select for this purpose the parable of the 
Sower and the interpretation it receives. The circum¬ 
stantiality and dififuseness of Mk. appear in 4 r (the 
thrice repeated * sea ’ [0a\acrcra], and the pleonasm 4 by 
the sea, on the land’), in 4 a (‘he taught them . . . 
and said unto them in his teaching’), 4 5/. (the repeated 
* and ’ [kclL] —four times — and 4 because it had not ’ — 
twice), 47 (‘and it yielded no fruit’), 4 18 (‘others are 
they that are sown among thorns ; these are they that 
, . . ’); an infelicitous manner of expression is in v. 15 
4 these are they where.’ It is Lk. who has done most to 
smooth Mk. and turn it into idiomatic Greek. 

For Mk.’s paratactic sentences Lk. substitutes participial 
constructions (Lk. 86-8= Mk. 46 - 8 ) or a gen. abs. (Lk. 8^ = Mk. 
4 i); also he substitutes better Greek words (Lk. 88 ava^ v, 
€Karovrairka<xCova instead of Mk. 48 Kak-qv, ev eKarov Lk. S12 
$ta/ 3 oAos for uarai/a? of Mk. 4 15; Lk. 813 a Sexovrat for Aa/x- 
fSavovaiv of Mk. 4 16; Lk. 813^ a^Caravrai for axai/fioAuJorrcu of 
Mk. 4 17 ; Lk. 814 oi) rekeatyopovatv for a.Kapiro<i yiverai of Mk. 
4 19 ; Lk. 8 15 KapSta Kakq /cai aya9rj is additional). In Lk. 814 
he drops the Hebraism [cares] ‘of the world ’ (rov aiwro?); he 
uses prepositional phrases in Lk. 84 ‘of every city’ (ot Kara 
nokiv) and ‘by a parable’ (fiia irapafiokrjs), and in Lk.813 
inserts the relative clause * which, when they have heard ’ 
(o'i orav . . immediately after the antecedent ‘Those upon 
the rock ’ (oi fie en-i rqv irerpav) instead of at the end of its 
sentence as in Mk. 4 16. Lk.’s dependence upon Mk. is shown 
by the ‘good ground’ («aArj yrj) of Lk. 8i5 = Mk. 420 notwith¬ 
standing the substitution of a different adjective (aya0q) in Lk. 
88 = Mk. 48 (fcaArj), similarly by his ‘ into ’ (els) = Mk. 47 ( 4 18 ‘on 
to,‘ eni), and his ‘are choked ’ (<rvpLirv(yovra,i) in Lk. 8 i4 = Mk. 
4 19 ‘ choke ’ ( avvirviyovo-iv ) in spite of the ‘ amid ’ (ej/ /oieo-co) for 
Mk.’s ‘into’ (els) and substitution of a different verb for ‘choke’ 
(aTT€nvi£av for Mk.’s <rvveirvt$ai’) in Lk. 87 = Mk. 47. In v . 12^ 
Lk. reverts to the construction of Mk. ( 4 15^) which he had 
avoided in 12a ( = Mk. 415a). He is not felicitous in his sub¬ 
stitution of * rock ’ (86) for ‘ stony ground ’ (Mk. 4 5), for on the 
bare rock nothing can grow at all. 

Mt. (131-23) also smooths and Grcecizes. 

Mt. (7'. 2) omits the second ‘ sea ’ (Qakaacra) of Mk. 4 1 and in 
place of the third adopts a turn of expression with * beach ’ 
(acyiaAos). In v. 6 he makes use of the gen. abs., in v. 21 
substitutes other connectives (fie for icat and for etra). The 
Hebraistic ‘makefruit* (Kapirov iroieiv ; cp Gen. 111) he alters to 
‘ give fruit '(Kapirov SiSovac). At the same time Mt. 13 23 shows 
his dependence on Mk. by retaining 4 make ’ (7roieI»') alongside 
of ‘produce fruit* (Kapiro<popeiv) and in 1322 (just as Lk. 
814) two of Mk.’s turns of expression (els of Mk. 47 and 
o~v/j.irvi'yeiv as in Mk. 4 7 19), or in v. 2 b the sing. ‘ crowd ’ (oxAos, 
cp Mk. 4 1), although immediately before he has used his favourite 
form ‘crowds ’ (oyAoi). That Jesus was sitting Mt. has already 
presupposed (v. 1), and he has therefore to repeat the expres¬ 
sion in v. 2 from Mk. 4 1 after Jesus has entered the boat. In 
v. 19 Mt. has an infelicitous alteration to the effect that by the 
first sowing are intended those who do not understand the word, 
whereas we should think rather of those who easily allow them¬ 
selves to be again robbed of it. 

Though, from what has been said, Mk. appears to 
have lain before both Mt. and Lk. it is not possible 
to assign to him the priority at all points. 

Mk.’s* hearken’ before ‘behold’ in 4 3 is superfluous and 
disturbing; in 45 Mk. (and with him Mt.l 3 s) introduces an 
amplification of the description which has the effect of prepar¬ 
ing for the explanation of the parable ; it is absent in Lk. (8 6). 
The OT expression ‘birds of the heaven’ which all three 
evangelists give in the parable of the mustard seed (Mk. 4 32 
Mt. 13 32 Lk. 13 19) has in the present case been preserved only 
by Lk. (8 5) as also the ‘ make fruit ’ (rrotelv Kapirov ) of 8 8 . 

(/) On the relation of dependence as between Mt. 
and Lk. see § 127. If the contention at the close of 
§ 120 is correct, the borrowing-hypothesis when taken 
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without regard to the limitations demanded by Simons 
(§ 127b) leads to insuperable contradictions here also as 
in the question of the interdependence of Mk. and Mt. 

The hypothesis—especially associated with the name 
of Eichhorn (from 1794)—of one Aramaic gospel, in 
117 Th w ^ c h Lessing as far back as 1778 con- 
. 1 jecturally recognised the ‘ Gospel of the 

written Hebrews,’ is in many points open to the 
p 1 same objections as that of an oral original, 
P ‘ only with the difference that it explains the 
agreements in our gospels better, their divergences in 
the same proportion worse. Even the further assump¬ 
tion of various translations into Greek with addition of 
new material at each translation is far from supplying 
the needed explanation of the divergences, for it is not 
by any means the literary form alone that differs ; the 
matter also, even the representation of the same matter, 
varies widely. The same thing has to be said of the 
hypothesis recently put forth anew by Resch (Die Logia 
Jesu, ’98), who has even sought to restore to their 
presumed original Hebrew (not Aramaic) form the 
sayings of Jesus, along with a great number of narra¬ 
tives, including a history of the passion, the resurrec¬ 
tion, and the ascension of Jesus (thus even going beyond 
B. Weiss, see § 126^, end), and moreover maintains that 
this original gospel was already known to Paul. The 
hypothesis of an original written gospel contains a 
kernel of truth, only in so far as it is certainly undeni¬ 
able that some one writer must have gone before the 
others in committing to writing the gospel tradition. 
But the fact of his having been first did not by any 
means necessarily secure for him exclusive, or even 
preponderating, influence over those who came after 
him ; his production may have been promptly followed 
by equally important writings from other pens. 

A special form of the hypothesis of an original written gospel 
is that set forth above in §§ 3-14, according to which the 
Triple Tradition was written in very curt and often ambiguous 
form, somewhat after the manner of a discussion on the Mishna 
or of a modern telegram, and was variously expanded and 
supplemented by the several evangelists. 

The agreement of Mt. and Lk. against Mk., if the two 
former were not acquainted with each other, leads to 
n . . . the hypothesis that each of them had 

* Mk^ ma before him a Mk. in one and the same 
* form though different from that which 
we now possess ; this was used both by Mt. and Lk. 
whilst the canonical Mk. diverges from it. The superior 
age of the form of Mk. postulated by this hypothesis 
would gain in probability if the canonical Mk. were found 
to be secondary to Mt. and Lk. (see §§ n6d, e, 119 ; 
for the other view see § 3, and, with reference to it, 
what is said in § 126 a). Hawkins ( Hor . Syn. App. B) 
reckons some 240 instances of agreement of Mt. and 
Lk. against Mk. Each individual case may be unim¬ 
portant and might in other circumstances admit of the 
explanation that Lk. of his own proper motion chose 
the same alteration of the canonical text of Mk. as Mt. 
had ; but their large number forbids such an explanation 
here. 

As for the extent of the original Mk. now conjectured, 
the difficulty with which the hypothesis can be made to 
work is increased if with Beyschlag we suppose it to 
have been nearly equal to the canonical Mk. ; in 
particular, it then becomes difficult to understand why 
a new book differing so little from the old should have 
been produced at all. If, again, the original book is 
held (so Holtzmann) to have been longer than the 
canonical Mk. it becomes possible to assign to it a con¬ 
siderable number of paragraphs (now preserved to us 
only in Mt. and Lk.) not so easily explained as derived 
from Mt.’s and Lk.’s other sources (§ 122). If finally 
we think of the original Mk. (so Weizsacker) as 
shorter, then the additions of canonical Mk. that 
can be pointed to are merely the verses (some thirty 
or so) peculiar to him, together with such individual 
expressions as have no parallels either in Mt. or in Lk. 
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These individual expressions are partly for the sake of 
more graphic description (1 7 bowing down, KV\f/as ; 14 3 
'she brake the cruse'; see also I41 23/ IO23/. 
1543 ; and the like), partly they give greater precision by 
giving names (2 14 3 17 10 46 15 21 40 10 1) or numbers 
( 5 13 637 145 ; cp on the whole of this head Hawkins, 
93*103; Wernle, 45-47, 215/.). They do not give 
one the impression, however, of being interpolations 
of later date than the rest of the work, and they can 
more easily be supposed to have been dropped by the 
writers who came after Mk. as hardly interesting enough 
(Wernle, 23/, 157 /) or fitted to cause offence (so for 
example 64820/ — that Jesus had no honour among 
his own kin and in his own house, and that they even 
said, * He is beside himself,’ see § 131). The entire 
verses, or narratives, on the other hand, which are 
peculiar to Mk. are much too inconsiderable to make 
it likely that a new book should have been judged 
necessary for their incorporation ; here too their 
omission by Mt. and Lk. admits of some explanation — 
or it is possible to find traces of them in Mt. and Lk. 1 

If the original Mk. is conceived of as having been 
materially shorter than the canonical Mk. , the point 
at which this comes into consideration is when the 
origin of the latter rather than when that of Mt. 
and Lk. is being discussed, for we have no means 
of determining with precision the extent of the sup¬ 
posed original Mk. Particularly unpromising of any 
useful result must be any attempt (such as that 
made, for example, bv Scholten) to construct an ori¬ 
ginal Mk. that shall be devoid of miracle. If 

Jesus did anything that seemed to men wonderful it 

would naturally be reported as in the fullest sense 

miraculous on the very day on which it occurred. In 
Acts 20 7-12 the eye-witness — that he was an eye-witness 
is not doubted — relates that Eutychus was taken up 
dead, though he also knows and tells us that Paul had 
said the young man's life was still in him. 

If Lk. was acquainted with Mt., or Mt. with Lk., 
the need for postulating an original Mk. which has 

119. Secondary been spoken of , in lhe precw ! mg 
, . / section seems to disappear ; and in 

c arac sr 0 point of fact Holtzmann when he ac- 
canomcai MK. cepted Lk - s acqua i ntance with Mt. 

(Jahrbb. PT, '78, 553/. ; Theol. Lt.-Zg ., '78, 553) seemed 
for a time to abandon the hypothesis of an original Mk. 

(a) The hypothesis nevertheless continues to be re¬ 
commended by a number of secondary traits in canonical 
Mk. which do not indeed, like those mentioned in 
§ u6d, prove dependence of Mk. on Mt. or on Lk. 
but still render it inconceivable that the canonical Mk. 
could have been the work which served Mt. or Lk. as 
a source. Of course there come into consideration here 
those places also in which Mt. and Lk. show no agree¬ 
ment against Mk. 

To this category belong such additions as ‘ made with hands 
(x<ipo7roiT)To?) and ‘made without hands’ (axetpo7rotrjros) (Mk. 
14 58 || Mt. 26 61 ; not in Lk.), as also the sense-disturbing 
parenthesis (Mk. 9 12 || Mt. 17 n ; not in Lk.), ‘And how is it 
written ... set at nought ? ’ (/cat ira>$ ycypawTcu . . . e£ov- 
OevuiOfi), the remark, based on Roman Law(Mk. 10 12 after v. 11 
= Mt. 199; Lk. omit), that the woman also can put away her 
husband, and (1 2 || Mt. 3 3 Lk. 3 4) the quotation from Malachi 
wrongly attributed to/saiah. Conversely in 14 62 the‘hence¬ 
forth ’ (a^ apri), which Mt. (2664) has, i s omitted. 727a 
(children first); 9 1 (some standing by) ; 13 24 (in those days 
after that tribulation, see § 113) have been recast; and in 
14 62 ‘I am’ (eya> etjat) is an elucidation of the obscure ‘thou 
sayest ’ (<ri» ebra?) of Mt. 2664. In 4 21/ the sayings about 
the lamp and about the hidden thing which must be brought 
to light are, by the introduction of ‘in order that’ (i^a), 
adapted to the object for which they are here intended, — 
namely, to say that if one happens to have found out the 

1 Mk. 4 26-29 (stages of growth) finds its parallel in Mt. 
1824-30 (tares) (see § 128 c), Mk. 7 31-37 (deaf and dumb), in 
Mt. 15 29-31 (multitudes diseased), Mk. IO24 (answereth again 
and saith . . . how hard), in Mt. 19 24 (and again I say . . . 
easier for camel); the ‘were amazed’ (e^tVravTo) of Mt. 12 23 
arises from the ‘is beside himself ’ (e£e<m?) of Mk. 321 (see § 8, 
middle, and Acts, § 17 t), the touching of the eyes of the blind 
(Mt. 2034 9 29) from Mk. 8 23 (spat on his eyes, etc.). 
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meaning of any parable he is not to keep his discovery a 
secret; but this application of the two sayings is certainly 
not the original one (see § 134). In Mk. 3 16, when the 
statement that Jesus appointed the twelve is repeated, the 
designation of Simon as the first apostle is omitted, only his 
being surnamed Peter is mentioned. In 1042 the expression 
‘they which are accounted to rule’ (oi SokoOvtcs apx« tv)— 
instead of the simple ‘rulers’ (ot apxovres) of Mt. 20 25—is a 
mitigating reflection of the same kind as is frequently met with 
also in Lk. (the closest parallel in Lk.818, ‘that which he 
thinketh he hath’). In Mk. 1234 the statement that ‘no man 
after that durst ask him any question ’ is introduced at a quite 
inappropriate point (namely, immediately after the commenda¬ 
tion of the discreet scribe); it is met with in its right place in 
Mt. 22 46 immediately after the discomfiture of the Pharisees by 
the telling answers of Jesus to their ‘ tempting ’ questions. In 
Mk. 11 25, we find ‘ the father who is in heaven ' (6 irajTjp 6 iv 
rots ovpavob), the only instance in Mk. of an expression which 
is characteristic in Mt. Cp also 950 (§ 3). 

(b) It is open to us, no doubt, to try to account for 
these secondary passages by assuming that after the 
canonical Mk. had been used by Mt. and Lk. it was 
altered by copyists. 

The additions in Mk. 14 58 (‘ made with[out] hands ’) do not, in 
point of fact, reappear in 15 29 (‘railed at him, saying’); Mk. 
912-5 (‘ how is it written, etc.’) falls into place after 9 13 (‘Elijah 
is come ’) and perhaps was originally a marginal note on this 
verse by an early reader. I2 (quot. from Mai.) or even I2/ 
( v . 3 from Is.) have often before now been thought to have been 
prefixed at a later date—especially 1 2, since only v . 3 comes 
from Isaiah while v. 2 on the contrary comes from Mai. 3 1 and 
moreover coincides verbatim , in spite of original Heb. and LXX, 
with Mt. 11 10= Lk. 7 27 (§ 4, n. 1). Should we be prepared to go 
further and agree to treat as the work of a later hand everything 
that could by any possibility be so explained, we should regard 
also the end of Mk. 12 5 (‘and many others, beating some, and 
killing some,’ discussed in § n6<f), and the mention of the sisters 
of Jesus in 3 32 (against w . 31, 53), as having been introduced by 
an old reader (3 32, in anticipation of v. 35 * whosoever shall do, 
etc.); so also 11 2 (‘whereon no man ever yet sat’) and even 
11 13 (‘for it was not the season of figs’; see § 137< 5 , 0 ). ‘And 
the gospel’s’ in 835 1029 may also be an addition; the words 
‘for my sake’ make it superfluous. On the other hand, after 
‘prophesy’ (TrptN/njrevow) in Mk. 14 65, the words which Mt. 
( 2668 ) and Lk. (2264) agree in giving, ‘who is he that smote 
thee,’ may have dropped out (§ 3, n. 2); so perhaps also ‘to 
know ’ (yiwat) after ‘is given’ in Mk. 4 ii ; it is found both in 
Mt. (13 11) and in Lk. (8 10). Cp Hawkins, 122. ‘ Henceforth ’ 

(<z7r’ apri), on the other hand, can have come into Mt. 2664 from 
divergent oral tradition, the existence of which alongside of 
written sources must always be taken into account, especially 
when dealing with such important utterances of Jesus (§ 1x5 c). 

(c) On the other hand, there are many places to 
which this explanation (later alteration of canonical 
Mk.) does not admit of being applied. 

7 27 a (‘children first ’), 9 i (some standing by), 1324 0 n those 
days after that tribulation), 4 21/ (lamp), IO42 (accounted to rule) 
are much too well conceived to allow of our resolving them into 
marginal glosses; so also Mk. 330 (‘ because they said ’) (§ 116 \d, 
n.) and the weakening of the statement in 14 4 as compared with 
Mt. 268 (that ‘some,’ but not ‘the disciples,’ complained of the 
waste of the ointment). That the cock crowed twice at Peter’s 
denial of Jesus is stated not only in 14 30 but also in w 68 and 
72 ; and even if the statement must be traced to a misunder¬ 
standing (as in § 14), the misunderstanding must be imputed to 
the author^ not to a glossator who would hardly be so very care¬ 
ful as to insert his note in three separate places. We should 
not be justified in setting down Mk. 948-50 (fire not quenched ; 
salted with fire ; salt is good) as a later addition simply because 
in this passage sayings are strung together without any inward 
connection with each other; for the same phenomenon can be 
observed elsewhere in the gospels (§ 133c). 

(d) It avails little to seek to find in Codex D and the 
allied MSS an older text of Mk. as compared with 
which the present Mk. has been corrupted by tran¬ 
scribers. 

In the first place, D but rarely presents different readings in 
those places where Mt. and Lk. offer a better text than canonical 
Mk. Moreover, when, for example, in Mk. 4 n D has the ‘to 
know" (yvuvai), the absence of which was noted above, this may 
be due quite as well to insertion from Mt. or Lk., or even to anti¬ 
cipation of the ‘how shall ye know?’ (yvaxreorOe) of 4 13. In D 
there are manifold traces of a very independent mind. For this 
reason we cannot be perfectly confident that D’s reading jn 1 6, 
‘John was clothed in a camel’s skin’ (Sepptv KafxrjXov), is the 
original one, although the expression in canonical Mk. is diffi¬ 
cult : ‘John was clothed with camel’s hair.’ The ‘camel’s skin ’ 
may be a deliberate rectification of the text quite as well as that 
adopted in Mt. 34, ‘he had his raiment of camel’s hair.’ For the 
same reason it would not be safe to lay stress on the fact that 
for Mk. 227/ D has only these words: ‘Rut I say unto you, 
the .Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,* or that Mk. 935 b 
(if any man would he first) is altogether absent (cp § 128 [/]). 
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(a) From the statement of Papias given above in § 
65, Schleiermacher in 1832 first drew the inference 
T . that the apostle Matthew had made 
120 . me LOgia jn Aramaic a collection only of the 

a m. S and C Lk 0r ° f J *T Wh , ether th , iS iS 

what Papias really meant is question¬ 
able, for undoubtedly he was acquainted with the 
canonical Mt. and had every occasion to express 
himself with regard to this book as well as with regard 
to Mk. If he was speaking of Mt., then he was as 
much in error as to its original language as he was 
as to its author (see § 149); this, however, is con¬ 
ceivable enough. That by his logia Papias intended 
the whole gospel of Mt., although this contains not 
discourses merely but narratives as well, is not by any 
means impossible (see § 65, n. 3). In Greek, logia, 
it is true, means only things said (Acts 7 38, the angel 
which spake; Rom. 32 ‘oracles,’ etc.); but if Papias 
took the word as a translation of Heb. dibhre (n;n)— 


which he may readily have done, on his assumption of 
a Semitic original—then for him it meant 4 events ' in 
general. 1 

(b) The actual state of the case in Mt. and Lk., how¬ 
ever, furnishes justification for the hypothesis to which 
scholars have been led by the words of Papias, even 
though perhaps only by a false interpretation of them. 
A great number, especially of the sayings of Jesus 
which are absent from Mk., are found in Mt. and Lk. 
in such a way that they must be assumed to have come 
from a common source. If these passages w 7 ere found 
in absolute agreement in both gospels it would be 
possible to believe that Lk. had taken them over from 
Mt., or Mt. from Lk. ; but in addition to close general 
agreement the passages exhibit quite characteristic 
divergences. 

(c) In point of fact the controverted question as to 
whether it is Mt. or Lk. who has preserved them in their 
more original form must be answered by saying that in 
many cases it is the one, in many other cases the other. 

Secondary in Lk., for example, are : 12 4 as against Mt. 10 28 
(be not afraid of them which kill the body), 1113 as against Mt. 7 11 
(prayer for the Holy Spirit), Lk. 11 42 as against Mt. 2323 (the 
generalisation ‘every herb/ ndv \dxavov), or, 11 44, the mis¬ 
understanding that the Pharisees are like sepulchres because 
they 4 appear not,’ and not because, as in Mt. *2327 f., they are 
outwardly beautiful but inwardly noisome. In Lk. 627-36 = 
Mt. 5 38-48 Lk. makes love of one’s enemy the chief considera¬ 
tion and introduces it accordingly at the beginning in v. 27. He 
betrays his dependence, however, by repeating it in v. 35 because 
in the parallel passage, Mt. 5 44(or in Mt.’s source), it is met with 
in that position.. Cp further, § 127 a. On the other hand Lk.’s 
representation in 1326 (we did eat and drink) fits better with the 

{ ewish conditions in which Jesus lived than does Mt. 7 22 (Lord, 
,ord, did we not prophesy?). In Lk. 2O21 the Hebraistic 
expression 4 respect the person ’ (Aa/xjSai/eiy irpotroDTrov : lit. ‘accept 
the face ’)is retained, whilst in Mk. 1214= Mt. 22 16 the phrase is 
changed. On Lk. 86 (other fell on the rock) see § 116 e, end, on 
11 30, § 140 a. In the Lord’s Prayer the text of Mt. where Lk. 

. has parallels is distinctly the more original; on the other hand, 
the clauses which are not found in Lk. may have been intro¬ 
duced afterwards (see § 18 and the maxim in § 145 c ; also 
Lord’s Prayer). 

A similar conclusion—the existence of a source used 


in common by Mt. and Lk. but different from Mk.—is 

-p. . 1 . indicated by the doublets, that is to 

121. Doublets , J ,. , • , 

„ , ., g say the utterances which either Mt. or 

and theory of Lk Qr in two 

two sources. p]aces 2 

(a) In the majority of cases it can be observed that 
in Mt. the one doublet has a parallel in Mk. and the 
other in Lk. In these cases it is almost invariably found 


1 In what follows, we use the word ‘logia’ (because it has 
become conventional) in both senses (‘ sayings’ alone, and ‘say¬ 
ings and narratives ’) throughout, even if the authors to whom 
we have occasion to refer, prefer another word. This is specially 
desirable when they simply say ‘ the source,’ for we must allow 
for the possibility of several sources for the synoptic gospels. 

2 In Mk. there are only two passages that can be called 
doublets—935 (‘if any man would be first’) and IO43./I (‘who¬ 
soever would become great’) on which see § 128 [_/]; for 9 i 
(‘there be some here’) and 13 10 (‘gospel first preached’) can 
hardly be so classed. For doublets cp Hawkins 64-87, Wernle 
IH-X13 (in neither is the enumeration complete). 


that in the parallel with Mk. not only the occasion but 
also the text is in agreement with Mk., and in the parallel 
with Lk. occasion and text are in agreement with Lk. 
Similarly, Lk., wherever there is a doublet, is found to 
agree in the one case with Mk. and in the other with Mt. 
If it must be conceded that in many cases the agreement 
of text is not very maryfest, this is easily accounted for 
by the consideration that the evangelist (Mt. or Lk.) 
in writing the text the second time would naturally 
recall the previous occasion on which it had been given. 1 
The passages, however, in which the observation made 
above holds good are many enough. 2 To account for 
them without the theory of two sources would, even 
apart from these special agreements, be extraordinarily 
difficult,—indeed possible only where an epigrammatic 
saying fits not only the place assigned to it in what is 
assumed to be the one and only source, but also the 
other situation into which the evangelist without follow¬ 
ing any source will have placed it. 

In some places indeed this would seem to be what we must 
suppose to have actually happened, as we are unable to point to 
two different sources. So Lk. 1411 = 1814 (‘ he whoexalteth him¬ 
self shall be abased ’) ; or the quotation from Hos. 66 (mercy not 
sacrifice) in Mt. 9 13 = 127 (which, moreover, is not very ap¬ 
propriate in either case). It must be with deliberate intention 
that the preaching with which, according to Mk. 1 15 (the time ; 
repent)=Mt. 417, Jesus began his ministry is in Mt .3 2 already 
assigned to the Baptist; or the binding and loosing (§ 136) to 
Peter. On the other hand, the answer ‘ I know you not ’ which 
follows the invocation ‘Lord, Lord’ in Mt. 722 ^ (many will 
say) and 25 nf. (five virgins) is associated with a different narra¬ 
tive in the two cases and cannot therefore, properly, be regarded 
as an independent doublet; so also with the threatening with 
fire (3i2 = 133 o). 

But, in other cases, such a repetition of a saying, on 
the part of an evangelist, without authority for it in 
some source in each case, is all the more improbable 
because Lk. often, and frequently also Mt. (see, e.g ., 
§128 [f,g], or the omission of Mk. 838 = Lk. 926 after 
Mt. I626 on account of Mt. 10 33), avoids introducing for 
the second time a saying previously given, even when 
the parallel has it, and thus a doublet might have been 
expected as in the cases adduced at the beginning of 
this section. 

Were this not so, we should expect that Lk., having 
before him ex hypothesi the same sources as Mt., would 
in every case, or nearly every case, have had a doublet 
wherever Mt. had one ; and vice versa. As a matter of 
fact only three or four sayings are doublets in Mt. as 
well as in Lk. ; on the other hand, although the 
derivation of a passage from the logia is not always free 
from doubt, we are entitled to reckon that Lk. has seven 
doublets peculiar to himself, and Mt. twice as many. 

(b) We are led to the same inference—that two 
sources were employed—by those passages common to 
the three Gospels in which Mt. and Lk. have in common 
certain little insertions not to be found in Mk. ; as, for 
example, Mt. IS6/. (millstone) = Lk. 17 1/. as compared 
with Mk. 942, or Mt. 3 ii /. (baptize with water)=Lk. 
3 16/. as compared with Mk. 1 7/, at the close of which 
passage both even have in common the w j ords ' and w ith 
fire’ (ical Trvpi). Another very manifest transition from 
one source to another is seen in the parable of the mustard 
seed. This is given in the form of a narrative only in 
Lk. 13 x 8 /. ; in Mk. 430-32, on the other hand, in the 
form of a general statement. Now, Mt. 13 31 f. has in 

1 For example Lk.1133 (lamp under bushel) agrees much 
more closely with 8 16 (under bed) than with its proper parallel 
in Mt. 515; but Lk. 816 agrees just as closely with its proper 
parallel in Mk. 42 i as it does with Lk.1133. Cp further, 
especially, Mk.835 (save life, lose it) = Mt. 16 25 = Lk. 9 24, from 
which the other two parallels, Mt. 1039= Lk. 17 33, are distin- 
guised in common only by the use of kcli instead of 6e. 

2 E.g. Mt. 13 12 (whosoever hath) = Mk. 4 25 (with Lk. Si 8 < 5 ) ; 
Mt. 25 29 (unto every one that hath)= Lk. 19 26, or Mt. 199 = Mk. 
IO11; Mt. 532 (divorce) = Lk. 16 18, or Mt. 19 30=Mk. IO31 ; 
Mk. 20 i 6 (last, first)=IA. 1330, or Mt. 21 21 = Mk. 11 23 ; Mt. 
17 20 (faith as mustard seed) = Lk. 17 6, or Mt. 21 22 = Mk. 11 24 ; 
Mt.77_/C (ask) = Lk. 119 _/C, or Lk.8 17 = Mk. 4 22 ; Lk.122 
(covered up, revealed) = Mt. 1026, or Lk.926=Mk. 838; Lk. 12 9 
(denieth, denied)=Mt. IO33, or Lk. 923 = Mk. 834 = Mt. I624 ; 
Lk. 14 27 (bear cross)= Mt. 10 38. 
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the one half narrative, in the other general state¬ 


ment. 

In short, the so-called theory of two sources,—that is 
of the employment by Mt. and Lk. of Mk. (or original 
Mk.) on the one hand, and of the logia on the other— 
ranks among those results of gospel criticism which 
have met with most general acceptance. 

If the original Mk. was more extensive than the 
canonical, possibly it contained things which, on 
_. . -another assumption, Mt. and Lk. 

122 . Limits of ^ supposed to have taken 

material from f rom thc | 0 gj a j n particular has 
logia. this been asserted of the centurion of 
Capernaum (Mt. 85-13 = Lk. 7 1-10), of the detailed 
account of the temptation (Mt. 4i-n = Lk. 4 1-13), and 
also of the Baptist’s message (Mt. 11 2-19 = Lk. 7 18-35), 
the logia being held to have been merely a collection of 
discourses. At present it is almost universally con¬ 
ceded that in any such collection the occasions of the 
discourses included must also have been stated in nar¬ 
rative form. This once granted, it is no longer possible 
to deny that, in certain circumstances, even narratives 
of some length may have been admitted, if only they 
led up to some definite utterance of Jesus. B. Weiss 
(§§ 125 d, 126 c), and, after him, Resch (§ 117), have 
even carried this thesis so far as to maintain that the 


logia formed a complete gospel with approximately as 
many narratives as discourses. 

A definite separation of the portions derived from the 
logia might be expected to result from linguistic investi¬ 
gation. B. Weiss has in point of fact sought with 
great care to determine the linguistic character of the 
logia ; but his argument is exposed to an unavoidable 
source of error, namely this, that the vocabulary of the 
logia can be held to have been definitely determined 
only when we have already, conjecturally, assigned 
certain definite passages to this source. In so far as 
this provisional assignment has been at fault, the 
resultant vocabulary will also have to be modified. 
Such a vocabulary can never be accepted otherwise 
than conditionally—for this reason, besides the reasons 
indicated above, that it would be necessary first to de¬ 
termine whether it is Mt. or Lk. that has preserved the 
logia most faithfully. The task, moreover, is rendered 
doubly difficult, by the fact that Mt. and Lk. by no 
means adopt their sources without modification ; they 
alter freely and follow their own manner of speaking 
instead of that of their source, or allow themselves to 
be influenced by Mk. even in pieces borrowed from the 
logia ; and vice versa. 

It is specially interesting to notice that Titius, a disciple of B. 
Weiss, expressly acknowledges the unprovableness of his 
master’s hypothesis as a whole. He calls it ‘ an equation with 
many unknown quantities.’ Nevertheless he thinks he can 
prove it ‘ quite irrefragably 1 if it be restricted to the discourses. 
This has the appearance of sounder method, for greater unanimity 
prevails as to the extent of the discourses which belonged to 
the logia (Wernle, 91 187). At the same time, even when this 
restriction has been made, the difficulties that have been urged 
hold good, and all the more so since Titius at the outset assigns 
loo large an extent to the logia and also, what is more serious, 
in his verbal statistics makes a number of assumptions of a kind 
that are quite usual but also quite unjustifiable. It was there¬ 
fore an exceedingly bold step when (amongst others) B. Weiss 
(Das Marcus-evangelium , 1872), Wendt ( Die Lehre Jesu, First 
Part, 1886), Resch ( Die Logia Jesu , 1898) and Blair (Apostolic 
Gosjel , 1896) printed the logia, or a source similar to them, 
verbatim. Hawkins (88-92) came to the conclusion that by 
linguistic methods no trustworthy separation of the logia- 
portions could be made. See further § 126 c. 


(a) The divergences between Mt. and Lk. in the 
passages common to the two but not shared by Mk. 

n oo Snerial <§ 120 b ) are often SO S reat that h be ' 
special c question whether both have 

source for Lk. , , J r . , 

been drawing from one and the same 

source. If it be assumed that they were, then one or 
other of them, or both, must have treated the source 
with a drastic freedom that does not accord well with the 
verbal fidelity to their source elsewhere shown by them 
(§ 115 a). It is the Ebionitic passages, chiefly, that 
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come into consideration here. According to § iio, 
Lk. derived them from some source. Now, this source 
must have had many matters in common with the 
logia; e.g. , pre-eminently, the beatitudes, 1 as also Lk. 
635^ (lend, hoping for nothing again); 11 41 ('give for 
alms’); 1233 (‘sell . . . and give alms’). In § no 
it has further been shown to be probable that it was 
not Lk. himself who was enamoured of Ebionitic ideas. 
All the more must they already have found a place in 
the edition of the logia which he had before him. 

(b) The hypothesis of a special source for Lk. must 
not, however, be stretched to the extent of assuming- 
that everything Lk. has from the logia had come to 
him only in Ebionitic form. Much of his logia material 
is free from all Ebionitic tendency, yet it is not likely 
that the Ebionitic editor who often imported his ideas 
into the text so strongly would have left other passages 
wholly untouched. Slight traces of an Ebionitic colour¬ 
ing perhaps can be detected in Lk. 1433a (‘whosoever 
renounceth not all’), 21 /. (bring in the poor) (cp 13 ; 
bid the poor), 636 (‘merciful,’ oUrLp/xoves ); I822 (‘sell 
all,' 7rd^ra); 198 (half of my goods). But that Lk. had 
access to, and made use of, the unrevised logia also 
can hardly be denied. 

(r) All the more pressingly are we confronted with 
the question whether the Ebionitic source of Lk. con¬ 
tained also those passages which are peculiar to Lk. 
This is at once probable as regards the parables 
enumerated in § no. In fact, for the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, at least in its Ebionitic shape 
( i. e. , 1619-26 without the appendix w. 27-31 ; see § 
109 £), it is possible to conjecture an original form of 
a purely ethical nature which characterised the Rich 
Man as godless and Lazarus as pious, and thus had a 
place (along with the beatitudes) among the logia, and 
may have come from the mouth of Jesus. On the other 
hand, such pieces as the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(1511-32), of the Pharisee and the Publican ( 18 9-14), of 
the unprofitable servants (177-10), on account of their 
wholly different theological complexion, cannot possibly 
be attributed to the same Ebionitic source. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, it becomes impossible to 
suppose that Lk. had a special source for his account 
of the journey of Jesus through Samaria (951-I814); 
this narrative, too, has some things in common with 
Mk., others with Mt. We are thus led to the con¬ 
clusion, so far as Lk. is concerned, that he had various 
other sources besides Mk. (or original Mk.)—a con¬ 
clusion that is, moreover, in harmony with his own 
preface. 

(a) Short Narratives. —Going much beyond the 
results embodied in the foregoing section (§ 123). 

TVT Schleiermacher, as early as 1817, assumed 
. mor a ser j es Q f q U i te short notes on detailed 
* events which, founding (incorrectly) on 
Lk. 1 1 (see § 153, n. 2), he called ' narratives’ (Ihrjyfiatis). 
On the analogy of OT criticism this might be called the 
‘ fragment-hypothesis. ’ 2 That our present gospels should 
have been directly compiled from such fragmentary 
sources, as Schleiermacher supposed, is not conceivable, 
when the degree in which they coincide in matter and 
arrangement is considered (§ 116 a). As subsidiary 
sources, however, or as steps in the transition from 
merely oral tradition to consecutive written narrative, 

1 The two forms in which these are found admit of explanation 
most easily if we assume that ‘ in spirit ’ (rw irv€Vfxa.Ti ; Mt. 5 3) 
and ‘righteousness’ (t 4 jv SiKaioo-uinqv ; Mt. 0 6) were originally 
absent. The Ebionitic source—and, with it, Lk.—has in this 
case preserved the tenor of the words with the greater fidelity; 
but Mt., by his insertions, has better preserved the religious and 
ethical meaning in which unquestionably Jesus spoke the words 
—perhaps also by the addition of unambiguously moral utter¬ 
ances such as 5 8_/C (pure in heart, peacemakers) which with 
equal certainty can be attributed to Jesus, and 547 (mourn, 
merciful). Both these are wanting in Lk., although they are 
capable of being used in an Ebionitic sense if he had chosen to 
take ‘ meek ’ (irpat is) in the sense of Ps. 37 9 11 22 29, and ‘ merci¬ 
ful ' («Ao7fiO»'€s) in that of Lk. 1141. 

2 [Cp Hf.xatecch, § 3.1 
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the possibility of such brief notes can by no means be 
disregarded (see § 129^). Still, to show that they ex¬ 
isted is by no means easy. 

(b) The *little Apocalypse .’—Nevertheless, the belief 
is continually gaining ground that into Mt. 24 , into 
Mk. 13 , and (only with greater alterations) into Lk. 21 
a work often called the ‘Little Apocalypse’ has been 
introduced. 

The evidence of this is found in the first instance in 
the want of connection. 

‘These things' (ravra) in Mt. 2433 (=Mk. 13 29 = Lk. 21 31), 
coming as the phrase does after v. 31, must refer to the end 
of the world; yet originally it must have meant the pre¬ 
monitory signs of the approaching end, for it is said that when 
the beholders see all uhese things,' then they are to know 
that the end is 4 nigh.’ Therefore Alt. 24 32 f. ( = Mk. 13 28 
Lk. 21 29-3O is not in its proper place here. On the other hand, 
Mt. 2434 comes appropriately enough after 2431. Mt. 2429 
( = Mk. 13 24), speaking as it does of a * tribulation/does not come 
in well after the discourse about false Messiahs and false prophets 
in Mt. 2423-28 (=AIk. 13 21-23)—the parallel to which in Lk. is 
actually found in another chapter (17 23 /.)—but would be ap¬ 
propriate after Mt. 24 15-22( = Aik. 13 14-20= Lk. 21 20-24), where 
the connection is excellent. Alt. 249-14 ( = Aik. 13 9^-13 = Lk. 
21 12*19) occurs also in Alt. 10i7*22 ; in a form which, as suiting 
Jewish circumstances better ( 10 17, ‘in their synagogues they will 
scourge you ’), must be regarded as the more original; it is to 
be regarded as out of place in chap. 24 . On the other hand, 
‘the abomination of desolation,’ Alt. 24 i 5 ( = Alk. 13 14), comes 
fittingly after w. 6*8 ( = AIk. 13 7-93 = Lk. 21 9-11). As for v. 5 
( = Aik. 136 = Lk. 21 ft*), it belongs, so far as its substance at least 
is concerned, to the passage, w. 23-28, which we have already 
seen is out of place here. Vv. 1 f. ( = Aik. 13 iyC = Lk. 21 $f) do 
not fit well with v. 15 ( = Alk. 13 14) where only a desecration, 
not a destruction, of the temple is thought of (otherwise in Lk. 
21 20—‘when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed’ — on which 
see § 153). Regarded as a unity, accordingly, the passage 
would consist of Alt. 24 6-8 15-22 29-31 34 = Alk. 137-93 14-20 24- 
2730. As a discourse of Jesus it is prefaced by v. 3^(=Alk. 
13 4 = Lk. 21 7)—an introduction which anticipates v. 30—and if 
you will by v. 4 (=AIk. 13 5 = Lk. 21 83), and it is brought to a 
close in v. 35 ( = Aik. 13 31 = Lk. 21 33). 

In contents, however, the passage is quite alien from 
Jesus' teaching as recorded elsewhere, whilst on the 
other hand it is closely related to other apocalypses. 
It will, accordingly, not be unsafe to assume that an 
apocalypse which originally had a separate existence 
has here been put into the mouth of Jesus and mixed up 
with utterances that actually came from him. The 
most appropriate occasion for a prophecy concerning 
an abomination about to be set up in the temple 
(24 15) would be the expressed intention of the emperor 
Caligula—which in 40 a.d. threw the whole Jewish 
world into the greatest excitement—to cause a statue of 
himself to be erected there. 1 The origin of this apoca¬ 
lypse will best be placed somewhere between this date 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, which is not yet pre¬ 
supposed in Mt. 24 15. Whether it was composed by a 
Jew or by a Christian is an unimportant question (see, 
however, § 145 [/]). 

(c) Anonymous Gospels .—Of other minor sources that 
have been conjectured mention may here be made 
of the so-called anonymous gospel found by Scholten 2 
in Mt.37-1012 43-nfl 85-1013 19-22 927-34 112-19, — in 
other words, in the main, the passages mentioned at 
the beginning of § 122,—and of the book which is held 
to be cited by Lk. (11 49) under the title of 4 Wisdom * 
(< TOfpla , §§ 19 150). 

(d) Buddhistic sources .—Seydel (Evangelium vonjesu, 
1882 ; Buddhalegende , ’84 ; < 2 >, ’97) has not actually 
attempted to draw up a gospel derived from Buddhistic 
material ; but the parallels he has adduced from the 
life of Buddha are in many places very striking, at least 
so far as the story of the childhood of Jesus is con¬ 
cerned, 3 and his proof that the Buddhistic sources are 

1 Tac. Hist. 59; Philo, Leg. 30-43 ; Jos. BJ ii. 10 ; Ant. xviii. 
8 2-9. See Israel, § 96. 

2 Das altesie Evangelium , I. end, p. 50/ 

3 To the virgin-hirth (Mt. 1 18), the annunciation to Mary 
(I20./), the star ( 2 i-io), the gifts (2 ii), Simeon (Lk. 225-39), 
the incident at twelve years of age (Lk. 2 41-50), must be added 
also the presentation in the temple ; and here it is worthy of 
remark that such a presentation was not actually required either 
by the passage (Ex. 13 2 12 15) cited in Lk. (222-24) or yet by 
the other passages Nu. 3 46 1815 Ex. 2229. 
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older than the Christian must be regarded as irre¬ 
fragable. 1 

The Synoptical Problem is so complicated that but 
few students, if any, will now be found who believe a 

125. Combina- s °'“ tio " pos f ible by me ? n ! ° f ^ °" e 

tin of the hypotheses described above with- 

h notheses ° ut ot ^ er a ^ s * neec * combining 

*** * several of them is felt more and more. 

Most frequently, we find the borrowing-hypothesis com¬ 
bined with the sources-hypothesis in one form or another, 
and, over and above, an oral tradition prior to all written 
sources assumed. Instead of attempted detailed accounts, 
we subjoin graphic representations of some combina¬ 
tions which are not too complicated and which bring into 
characteristic prominence the variety that exists among 
the leading hypotheses. 

(a) Hilgenfeld combines with the borrowing-hypo¬ 
thesis the further assumption of a written 
original gospel in two successive stages, 

Hebrew and Greek (so also Holsten, only 
with omission of the first stage). 

(b) The simplest form of the two-source- 

hypothesis was argued for 
tSh Logic by Weisse in 1838 ; in 

1856, however, he assumed 
an original Mk. along with a • 
the logia. 

( c ) An original Mk. alongside of the 
logia was postulated as a source (a) in 
simple form by Holtzmann down to 
1878. The borrowing-hypothesis 
in its purest state — the theory, 
namely, that one canonical gospel 
had been used in the preparation 

of the ^ Mt 
other— c (a). Holtzmann 
was thus (before 1878). 

fbiontte Source superseded (§ 118). 

(/?) As a more complicated 
form we single out that of 
Lipsius (as described by Feine, 
JPT , ’85, p. if). In addition 
to Holtzmann’s scheme he 
assumed a borrowing from 
canonical Mk. by Lk., and 
also an Ebionitic redaction 
of the logia (§ 123). 

(d) B. Weiss reverts al¬ 
most to the hypothesis of 
an original gospel. He 
postulates for the logia 
(which he therefore prefers 
to call the 


b. Weisse 
(in 1838). 


Gosp. Heb. 
Orig. Mt. (Gk ) 
Mt 

\\ 

Lh 

Hilgenfeld. 


Logia 




Apost. Source bigg) 


Login 




' Apostolical 
source’), as 
many nar¬ 
ratives as discourses __ 

( e) Simons essentially simplified 
theory of two 


d. B. Weiss. 

! 122, 126 c). 


the 


Ohg. Mk 


Logia 



sources by pos¬ 
tulating (what 
all the hypotheses hitherto enu¬ 
merated had avoided doing) a 
borrowing by Lk. from Mt. 

(§ 127). 

(/) Holtzmann from 1878 
combined this last with the 
hypothesis of an original Mk. 

(§ 119 a )- 

(g) The latest form of the two-source-theory is that 
propounded by Wernle. Whether Mt. and Lk. severally 

t Only the parable of the Wicked Servant (Alt. 2445.51) and, 
indirectly, the narrative of the end of the betrayer (Mt. 27 3-ro) 
are affected by the resemblance to the story of Ahikar; cp J. R. 
Harris, The Story 0/ Ahikar , 60 _/C, ‘Did Judas really commit 
suicide?’ in Anter. Journ. of Theol ., 1900, pp. 490-513; and 
see Achiacharus, i. 


f. Holtzmann (1878). 
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used one or more subsidiary sources he leaves an open 
question. With regard to the logia he assumes that 
before they were used bv Mt. and Lk. they had under¬ 
gone additions, transpositions, and alterations—yet not 
to too great an extent—at the hands of a transcriber 
or possessor. The copy which Mt. used had been 
worked over in a Judaistic spirit (§ 129*). usec * 
by Lk. was somewhat shorter. Mk. was acquainted 
with the logia, but did not use them ; he merely took 
them for granted as already known and on that account 
introduced all the fewer discourses (against this see 


Logic 



§ 14S). Our present Mk. is different from that used 
by Mt. and Lk. but only by corruption of the text, 
not by editing. 

It is the agreement between Mt and Lk. as compared 
with Mk. that tries any hypothesis most severely, and 
p . . it is with reference to this point that 

1-6. Lonrronta- aU the most important modifications 

tion of , , ■ « , 

, ,, m the various theories have been 

ypo eses. mac je. We proceed to test the lead¬ 
ing hypotheses by its means—always on the presupposi¬ 
tion that ueither Mt. was acquainted with Lk., nor Lk. 
with Mt. 

(j) The hypothesis of an original Mk. is in a general 
way very well titled to explain the agreement in question 
in so far as canonical Mk. is secondary to Mt. and Lk. 
But if, on the other hand, our Mk. has elements of 
greater originality, as we have seen to be the case with 
many of his exact details, then one will feel inclined, in 
accordance with § 3. to suppose that it was a younger 
copy of Mk. that Mt. and Lk. had access to. In actual 
fact, however, sometimes the one condition holds good, 
sometimes the other. It is in this textual question, over 
and above the question already |£ 118) spoken of as to 
its extent, that the difficulty of the original-Mk.-hypo¬ 
thesis in its present form lies. 

(h) If certain passages which are found in Mk. 
occurred also in the logia, then Mt. and Lk. may have 
derived their representation, in so far as it differs from 
Mk., from the logia, provided that the logia was unknown 
to Mk. That there were passages common to Mk. (an 
original Mk. is not required when we approach the 
question as we do here) and the logia is at least 
shown by the doublets, and is by no means excluded 
even where there are no doublets (see § 121 b and 
Wernle, 20S /.). One, however, can hardly help think¬ 
ing that the great degree of verbal coincidence which 
nevertheless is seen between Mk. on the one hand and 
Mt. and Lk. on the other comes from oral tradition. Thus 
a very high degree of confidence in the fixity of the oral 
narrative type (§ 115) is required, and this marks one of 
the extreme limits to which such hypotheses can be 
carried without losing themselves in what wholly eludes 
investigation. But. moreover, the logia must be con¬ 
ceived of as a complete gospel if we are to suppose that 
it contained all the sections in which Ml and Lk. are 
in agreement against Mk. Hawkins (pp. 172-176) 
reckons that out of 58 sections which almost in their 
whole extent are common to the three evangelists there 
are only 7 where Mt. and Lk. are not in agreement 
against Mk., and in 21 of the remaining 51 he finds 
agreements which are particularly marked and by no 
possibility admit of explanation as being due to 
chance. 

(r) According to B. Weiss not only Mt. and Lk. but 
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also Mk. made use of the logia : Mk., over and above, 
drew upon the oral communications of Peter and was 
again in his turn used by Mt. and Lk. This hypothesis 
has the advantage of accounting for the secondary 
passages of Mk. as due to a more faithful reproduction 
of the logia by Mt. and Lk., and the fresher colours of Mk. 
as due to the reminiscences of Peter. It still remains 
surprising, doubtless, that Mt. and Lk. should have 
omitted so many of these vivid touches if they lay 
before them in Mk. The supposition that they did 
not regard Mk. as of equal importance with the logia is 
not in itself inherently impossible; but it does not 
carry” us far, for they elsewhere take a great deal from 
Mk. Still more remarkable is it that Mk. should have 
omitted so much from the logia. The suggested ex¬ 
planation that in writing down the reminiscences of 
Peter he regarded the logia as only of secondary value 
is, in view of the number of passages which according 
to Weiss he took from them, still more improbable 
almost than that already mentioned. 

As regards the coincidences between Mt. and Lk. 
against Mk., a very simple explanation seems to be 
found for them in the hypothesis of Weiss, viz. that 
Mt. and Lk. drew upon the logia with greater fidelity 
than Mk. did. This, however, can of course be 
claimed by Weiss only for those sections which he 
actually derives from the logia. Vet for one portion of 
the sections in which such coincidences occur (see 
above, £) he finds himself compelled by his principles to 
regard Mk., not the logia, as the source of Mt. and Lk. 
In this way, of the 240 coincidences enumerated by 
Hawkins, some 50—no inconsiderable number—remain 
unaccounted for. Nor can we overlook the improb¬ 
ability that the logia, as conceived of by Weiss, should 
have contained, as he himself confesses, no account of 
the passion. 

In so far as the various hypotheses referred to in the 
_ . preceding section are found to be in- 

* ? ri ^ owin S sufficient, in the same degree are we 
, * r ? m compelled to admit that Lk. must 
l or vice jj ave acquainted with Mt. (or 

rersa) - Hwna). 

(a) Each of the two assumptions—partly without any 
thorough investigation and partly under the influence of 
a * tendency ' criticism—long found support; but the 
second (§ 1 57, A i. <*) has at present few to uphold it. The 
other has for the first time been taken up in a thorough¬ 
going manner with use of literary critical methods by 
Simons (§ 125^). 


We begin with arguments of minor weight. 

(a) Out of the selection of specially strong evidences in sup¬ 
port of it given in Hawkins (174_/T) we have already (§ 119^) 
pointed out that Mt. 13 11 Lk. S 10 (as against Mk. 4 u) and 
Mt. 2 t> 6 S Lk. *2*264 ( as against Mk. 146 s) admit of another ex¬ 
planation. Similarly, the ‘ Bethphage and Bethany’ of Lk. 
li» 29 may be sufficiently explained by assuming that originally 
only the first word stood in the text (as in Mt. 211) or only the 
second (as in Mk. 11 1), and that it was a copyist who, of his 
own proper motion, introduced the name be found lacking. 
Possibly we ought to trace to the source of Mt., rather than to 
the canonical Mt., such material divergences as we find in Mt. 
21 17 Lk. 21 37 (that Jesus spent the night outside of Jerusalem, 
a statement not found in Mk. 1119) ; in Mt. 21 23 Lk. 20 1 (that 
Jesus taught in the temple, as against Mk. 11 27 ' he was walking 
in the temple’); in Mt. 2650 Lk. 22+8 (that Jesus spoke to the 
betrayer in the garden—a statement not found in Mk. 14 45); in 
Mt. 2 $ 8 Lk. 24 9 (that the women reported to the disciples the 
angel’s message, whereas according to Mk. 168 thev said nothing 
to any one ; on this last point, however, see § 138^). Similarly, 
the representation, the impossibility of which has already been 
referral to in § 10S (by which the Baptist is made to address the 
penitent crowds flocking to his baptism as a generation of vipers) 
is either due to an infelicitous juxtaposition of Ml 3 5 (where it is 
said that the multitudes went out to him) and Mt. 37 (where 
the words in question are addressed to the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees); or it may be due to use of Ml’s source. Lk. appears 
to be dependent at once on Mk. and on Ml (or Mt.’s source) 
when, in 4 2-13, he represents the temptation in the wilderness 
both as happening during the forty days (as in M k. 1 13), and also 
as happening after their expiry (as in Mt. 4 2-1 iX 
(0) Greater importance belongs Jo the verbal agreements. In 
Mt.9i7 Lk. 537 ‘spilled’ (iic\«i<rBat) is used of the wine, 
4 perish ’ (ds* 6 AAv<r 0 au) only of the bottles; in Mk. 2 22 ‘ parish ‘ 
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(air6\\vo k 6at) is used of both. In Mt. 9 20 Lk. 844 the woman 
touches the hem of the garment of Jesus, in Mk. 527 simply the 
garment. In Mt. 14 1 Lk. 9 7 Herod Antipas is correctly called 
tetrarch, in Mk. 6 14 22 25-27 and also in Mt. 14 9 inexactly 

* king ’ (Jiao- lAevs). Mt. 19 29 Lk. 18 30 have ‘ manyfold ’ (7roAAa- 
n\a<r£ova), Mk. 1030 ‘a hundredfold' ( [eKatovTa.n\a<Tioi>a ). In 
Mt. 2675 Lk. 22 62 it is said of Peter ‘he went out and wept 
bitterly ’ (c£eA0<oi/ eftu exAava-ev mapum) ; in Mk. 1472 * he began 
to weep’ (enLfia\i)v e/cAdiey). In Mt. 27s9/ Lk. 23*3 it is 
said of Joseph of Arimathaea ‘ he wrapped it in a linen cloth . . . 
and laid’ (epervAt^e*/ cluto aivSoyt . . . xai cdrjiccv), in Mk. 1646 
‘he wound him in a linen cloth . . . and laid’ (eVetA r}<rev rfj 
(TivSovi tea l KaredriKcvf ? WH eOrjicci/). Mt. 28 1 Lk. 23 54 have, 
as against Mk. 16 2, ‘it began to dawn’ (eVt^wcnceu')—though, 
indeed, in a different connection. In Mt. 28 3 Lk. 24 4, as against 
Mk. 165^ the countenance of the angel, or the apparel of the two 
angels, js compared to lightning. In Alt. 14 13 Lk.9 10 /., as 
against Mk.622/, we find not only ‘he departed ’ (avcxioprja-cv 
or VTrexwpyjcrei/) instead of ‘they went away ‘ (amljAflov), but also 
‘ the multitudes accompanied him ’ (ot oyAcx. . . . yjKoKovdiqaav 
avT(p instead of ‘ many outwent them ’ (ttoAAoI . . . npoyj\6ou 
avrrovs). 

A material divergence from Mk., but at the same time an 
approach to coincidence of expression, is seen in Lk. 22 70, where 
the answer of Jesus to the high priest is given in this form : ‘ Ye 
say that I am. The first two words are a paraphrase of the ‘ thou 
hast said ’ (<ri> elras) of Mt. 2664 ; the remainder of the sentence 
is a repetition of the paraphrase in Mk. (§ 119/1). For another 
material divergence from Mk. see Lk. 11 17 = Mt. 12 25 as against 
Mk. 323 (Jesus knowing the thoughts of his enemies). 

(y) Specially important are cases in which a casual expression 
of Alt. is laid hold of. So, for example, in Lk. 9 34 (‘while he 
said these things ’) as compared with Mt. 17 5 (‘ while he was yet 1 
speaking’), and as against Aik .9 7. Similarly, Lk. (416-30) was ! 
able to find a justification for his erroneous statement, that Jesus j 
had come forward in the synagogue at Nazareth at the very I 
beginning of his public activity (cp §§ 39, 109 d), in Mt. 413, 
where it is said that Jesus before coming to Capernaum left 
Nazareth (in Lk. 431 he comes to Capernaum from Nazareth). 
The scrihe’s question as to the greatest of the commandments is ( 
described not by Mk. (12 28) but only by Mt. (2235) as having 
been asked for the purpose of‘tempting’ Jesus. According to 
Lk.1025 the questioner asks what he must do to inherit eternal 
life. Nevertheless he too is represented as having sought to 

* tempt ’ Jesus. Lk. 16 17 would be specially convincing on the 
present point if here a sentence had been taken over from the 
latest hand of Mt. (5 18). But the original text of Lk. probahly 
said the opposite (see § 1281?). On the other hand, we really 
have a sentence by the latest hand in Mt.728 with which Lk. 7 r 
betrays connection, for with the formula, * When Jesus had 
ended all these words,’ Mt. concludes his great speech-composi¬ 
tions not only here, but also in four other places (111 13 53 19 1 
261). Moreover, Lk. also shares with Mt. the statement that 
the multitude heard the preceding discourse, though this is con¬ 
tradicted by the introduction to it in Lk. 620 as well as in Mt. 

5 1. Mk. says in 12 18 correctly, ‘There came unto him Sad- | 
ducees, oirtves Acyovcriv, who (as is well known] say that there 
is no resurrection’; Mt. 2223 infelicitously reproduces this as 1 
‘there came unto him Sadducees saying (Ae'-yovTes) that,’etc. ! 
Lk. 20 27 seeks to improve this : ‘ There came to him certain of 
the Sadducees, they which say (oi dimAe-yovT-e?) that there is no | 
resurrection, and they asked him, saying.’ The participle ought 
to have been in the genitive (rutv avTt\ey 6 i'Tu>v). In the nom. 

(ot di'TiAeyoj'res) we seem to have an echo of Mt.’s ‘saying’ ' 
(Ae'yoYTes). Lk. rightly inserts the article missing in Mt. The 
reference, however, must be to the Sadducees, not to ‘ certain ’ 
(tux's). The formula, ‘ while he was saying these things ’ (see 
above, Lk.934), is met with also in Lk. 11 37, where Jacobsen 
would derive it from Mt. 12 46 as also he would derive the state¬ 
ment in Lk. 121, ‘When the myriads of the multitude were 
gathered together insomuch that they trode one upon another ’ 
(which indeed does not fit well with what immediately follows : 
‘he began to say to his disciples’) from Mt. 13 2. Jacobsen 1 
considers that when he wrote these passages Lk. had reached, in 
taking what he has taken from Alt., exactly the neighbourhood 
of the two Alt. passages just cited (1246 13 2). This, however, 
cannot be made evident. 

(d) On general grounds, on the other hand, the 
dependence of Lk. on Mt. (and, equally so, the con¬ 
verse) is very improbable. In each of the two evan¬ 
gelists much material is absent which the other has, 
while yet no possible reason can be assigned for the 
omission. Nay, more, the representations given in the 
two are often in violent contradiction. Even agree¬ 
ments in the order, in so far as not coming from Mk., 
almost always can be accounted for as derived from a 
second source — the logia. Simons has, therefore, in 
agreement with Holtzmann, put forward his hypothesis 
only in the form that Lk. regarded Mt. as a subsidiary 
source merely, perhaps, in fact, only knew it by frequent 
hearing, without giving to it any commanding import¬ 


ance. This is in very deed quite conceivable, if only he 
knew the logia, and was in a position to observe how 
freely Mt. had dealt with that material. 

(c) Soltau sought to improve the hypothesis of Lk.’s 
dependence on Mt. by the assumption that it was with 
the penultimate form of Mt. that Lk. was acquainted. 
That Mt. 1 /. was still absent from Mt. when Lk. used 
it is an old conjecture. The pieces from the middle of 
the gospel which Soltau reserves for the canonical Mt. 
are of very opposite character (to it he reckons even the 
highly legalistic saying in 518/. and the strongly anti- 
Judaistic one in 22 6/.) and are attributed by him to 
very various motives. This indicates a great difficulty 
in his hypothesis. Nevertheless the suggestion is always 
worth considering that OT citations of the latest hand 
which are adduced to prove the Messiahship of Jesus 
(§ 108), and perhaps some other portions besides, did 
not yet lie before Lk. That there is no reason to shrink 
from a hypothesis of this kind, see § 129. 

Let us now proceed to consider whether the possible 
origin from still earlier written sources of those con- 

_ _ _ c - secutive books which were the last to 

128 . Sources of , , 

precede our present gospels can be 
sources. v . , , *, , ° r 

raised above the level of mere con¬ 
jecture. This of course can be done, if at all, only at 
a few points. To show that it has not unfrequently 
been affirmed, even though no very thoroughgoing con¬ 
sequences were drawn from the affirmation, we shall 
begin by giving three examples well known in the litera¬ 
ture of the subject. 


(a) Johannes Weiss (on Lk. 617, in Aleyer’s Commentary says 

that the exemplar of Mk. used by Lk. underwent, after it had been 
so made use of, another revision, which we have in our Mk., and 
that it had been previously made use of by Alt. before passing 
into the hands 01 Lk. Here and in the following paragraphs 
(« a-g ) let A, 13, and C be necessarily different hands, and A a, 
Ab, Ac, on the other hand, be such portions as may perhaps 
be due to one and the same hand but perhaps also proceed 
from different hands ; similarly also with ha, B b, he, etc.; then 
the view of Weiss can be stated as follows. A is a written 
source on the healing of the paralytic without mention of the 
circumstance that he was let down through the roof. This 
source was drawn upon, on the one hand by Mt., on the other 
by B, who introduced the new circumstance just mentioned. 13 
was drau r n upon, on the one hand, by Lk., on the other by Aik. 
It is in this way that at the same time Johannes Weiss explains 
also how Mt. and Lk. coincide in many details as against 
Aik. B thus takes the position which original Aik. has in the 
usual nomenclature, not however—and this is the important 
point—being the oldest w riting, but being itself in turn dependent 
on a source. For our own part we cannot regard this view 

as being sufficiently firmly based, since it has been shown in 
§ 116b that it is Alt. who has greatly curtailed the narrative of 
the death of Herod ; it is therefore conceivable also that in the 
passage before ns he should have left out the detail ahont the 
roof also, his interest being merely in the miracle itself as prov¬ 
ing the Alessiahship of Jesus, not in any special detail of it 
such as this (cp Hawkins 127-129 ; and also Wernle, 156^ for 
similar passages). 

(b) Woods, 86-88, assumes for the narrative of the Alission of 

the disciples two sources,—one (which we shall call A) relating 
to that of the twelve, the other (B)to that of the seventy. 1 Mk. 
67-11 and Lk. 9 1-5 drew only from A- A and B were both 
drawn upon by a third document (C) which was used in Lk. 
IO1-12 as the sole source, but in Alt. IO1-16 along with A. It 
will create no difficulties if we recognise in A an original Mk. 
(according to Woods ‘ the Marcan tradition *), in B the logia. 
Whilst, however, such critics as Bernard Weiss and Holtzmann 
are agreed that Alt. and Lk. 10 w ere drawn direct from the logia 
(as Lk.9 was from Aik., or original Aik.), Woods has found it 
necessary to interpolate an intermediate stage (C) in which both 
these sources were already fused. One might even feel inclined 
to go a step further. Lk. in 10 7/ would certainly not have 
given the injunction to ‘eat such things as are set before you,' 
first in speaking of a house, and then in speaking of a city, un¬ 
less the one form had come from one source, the other from 
another. It happens, however, that neither of the two forms is 
found either in Aik. or in Lk.9. Lk. 10, therefore, apart from 
the Aik. source (A), which is made use of, for example, in 101 
(di/d Svo, ‘two and two’), would seem to have had two other 
sources. In any case Woods’ observation is correct, that 

Alt. has fused together all the sources that can be discovered in 
Aik. or in Lk. Whilst passing over the rest of Lk. 108, Alt. 
introduces the ‘city’ into 10 ir at the place where Mk. 6 ro 


1 The main point is not affected if it be assumed that B also 
dealt with the mission of the twelve, and that the seventy were 
first introduced by Lk. (§ 109 a). 
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and Lk. 9 4 speak of the ‘house’; the ‘house’ he introduces 
into 10 12 in the parallel to Lk. 10 5 which is absent from Aik. and 
Lk. 9. I n 10 9 Mt. has * silver ’ (apyvpoy) with Lk. 9 3 (dpyvpiuv), 
and also ‘brass' (^oAkov) as well (with Mk. 08 ). Similarly, 
with Mk. and Lk. y he has 4 twelve’ in 10 1, though he had not 
hitherto given the number of the twelve and has to enumerate 
them for the first time in 10 2-4. The injunction lately on the 
missionaries in 10 9 to ' acquire ’ no money is to be 

explained from 108 as meaning that they are forbidden to take 
any reward for their teaching or healing on their journey 
(‘freely ye have received, freely give ’), whereas in 10 10 (‘no 
scrip for the way,’ p.17 irypav eis o8ov) we are to interpret it as a 
prohibition against taking anything with them when they set 
out from home (as in Mk. 6 8= Lk. 9 3). 

( c ) Loman ( Th. T , ’69, pp. 577-585) traces back to one original 
parable those of the Tares in the Wheat in Mt. 13 24*30 and of 
the Seed growing secretly in Mk. 426-20. However different 
they may be apparently, he urges, and however possible it 
might be to show that even such words in which they agree as 
‘man,’ ‘spring up,’ ‘ fruit,’‘ blade,’ ‘corn,’ ‘ harvest ’ (avflpwrro?, 
p\a<rray t xapiros, \6prot, (Tiros, Oepur/xos) belonged to two quite 
distinct parables, a common original form is betrayed by the 
word * sleep ’ (xa^eufictv). Mk. would never have introduced 
any touch so self-evident as that of the man sleeping and rising 
night and day had there not lain before him something in which 
the sleep was spoken of. By the addition that the man awoke 
again daily the original meaning of the sleep is obscured. 

If the two parables cannot be supposed to be of independent 
origin, it is at the same time only with great violence that we 
could derive Mk.’s from Mt. or Mt.'s from Mk. Mt.’s lacks 
the quality of a true original in so far as it is not an incident of 
ordinary life that any nne should sow tares in another’s field— 
and the other parables of Jesus are conspicuously taken from 
affairs of every day. Mk.’s lacks the character of an original in 
so far as its fundamental idea—that the kingdom of God comes 
to its realization without the intervention of God or of the 
Messiah (in other words, the precept of laisstr alter , laisser 
faire) is quite a modern one, directly inconsistent with the 
conceptions of Jesus as disclosed elsewhere in the gospels. 

Loman therefore supposes that Mt. 13 24 26 27 alone stood in a 
source A : after the seed had been sown, the tares grew up with 
it and the servants asked their master whence these came. The 
answer he takes from Mk. 4 28, but in the form: ‘the earth 
brings forth the tares of itself.’ With this the parable ended. 
That such a saying would be eminently appropriate in the 
mouth of Jesus he proves very aptly by Mt. 15 19 (out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts). An anti-Pauline form of the 

parable, however, B a, took Paul as the sower of the false 
doctrine which was supposed to be denoted by the tares. It 
therefore introduced Mt. 13 25 saying that the enemy (on this 
designation for Paul see § 112c) had sown the tares, and 
it also, for the conclusion of the parable in A, substituted 
Mt. 13 28*1 — the master’s answer that the tares were sown 
by the enemy. B<$ then added Mt. 13 28^-30—signifying that 
nevertheless no .attempt should be made to extirpate the false 
doctrine of Paulinism, that it should be left to the Final Judg¬ 
ment. The polemic against Paul here is thus milder than that 
of Paul against his Judaistic adversaries in 2 Cor. 11 13-15 ; 
Gal. 1 8/C, 5 12. Canonical Aik., further, was acquainted 
with A and But. In order to avoid the anti-Pauline meaning 
of B<i he left out the whole figure of the enemy (e\dp6s) and 
consequently also the tares. He had therefore to take the 
answer of the master from A, not however of course in the form 
that the tares sprang up of themselves, but in the form that it 
was the good seed that did so. This last very modern idea 
accordingly did not find expression here out of the inde¬ 
pendent conviction of an ancient author, but arose from the 
difficulty in which Mk. found himself. The sleep of the master 
lost its original significance when the daily waking was added. 
From 429 it is clear that Mk. had also B£ before him, for he 
speaks of the harvest. Canonical Mt. expressly says in the 
interpretation of the parable attributed to Jesus (13 39) that the 
enemy is the devil. Either, therefore, he no longer perceives 
the anti-Pauline tendency of B<i, or like Aik. he deliberately 
seeks to avoid it, though he takes a quite different way to do so. 
There remains a possibility that he may have understood the 
Pauline doctrine to be meant by the false teaching introduced 
by the devil ; but it is equally possible that he was thinking of 
some form of heresy. 

This hypothesis of Loman combines with a literary criticism 
which has for its object the elucidation of the mutual relations 
of the various texts, also a tendency-criticism which postulates 
an anti-Pauline tendency in B<z. Even should one be unable to 
adopt the latter criticism, it is not necessary on that account to 
reject the former j it is open to any one to suppose that the 
* enemy ’ ( €\dpb<; ayOputiros) may have been at the outset some 
form (as already indicated) of heresy. 

( d ) To the three examples given above we purpose 
to add a few others which, so far as we are aware, have 
not been previously employed in this connection. 

In Lk. 16 1-9 the Unjust Steward is commended. 
He accordingly must be intended in the commendatory 
clause (v. 10 a) which follows—' He that is faithful in 
a very little is faithful also in much'—not in the 
words of censure (v. job) 'he that is unrighteous in a 
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very little is unrighteous also in much.’ And yet in 
16 8 he is called 'the unrighteous steward.’ In 
16 11 we read further 'If ye then (ovv) have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon ' and so forth. By 
the ’ very little' in which one is to show fidelity we 
must accordingly understand Mammon. Where then 
are we to look for the steward’s fidelity as regards 
Mammon ? According to the parable, in this—that he 
gave it away. Unfaithfulness accordingly would 
manifest itself if one were to keep Mammon to oneself. 
The steward, however, did not keep Mammon to himself 
and yet was called 'unrighteous’ (which of course is 
not to be distinguished from ‘unfaithful’). We see 
accordingly that the terminology in 16 10-12 is in direct 
opposition to that of the parable itself. Further, the 
contrast in the parable is not in the least between 
fidelity and its opposite. What the steward is com¬ 
mended for is his cleverness ; the opposite # to this would 
be want of cleverness. Thus w. ro-12 are an appendix 
to the parable by another hand. Taken by themselves 
their meaning would be simply an exhortation to fidelity 
in money matters. Here, however, they are brought 
into connection with the parable of the steward, whose 
relation to Mammon is represented as one of fidelity. 
Their fundamental idea accordingly is just as exactly 
ICbionitic as that of the parable itself. Thus two 
Ebionitic hands can be distinguished, and distinct from 
both is that of Lk. himself who has added yet another 
transformation of the meaning,—in v. 14 f, where he 
declares the parable to have been directed against the 
Pharisees and their covetousness. 

(e) According to § 112 b d we may take it that the 
final redaction of Mt. was made in a sense that was 
friendly to the Gentiles and thus attached no value to 
compliance with the precepts of the Mosaic law. 
Unless then Mt. 5 18 f be a marginal gloss (see § 112 c), 
it must have been introduced not by the last, but by 
the penultimate hand, and its context comes from a 
source of an antepenultimate hand. 

5 18 itself rests upon Alt. 2434^ or the source in which this 
originally stood. The close of 5 ia, ‘ till all things be accom¬ 
plished,’ does not amalgamate easily with the beginning of the 
verse, ‘ Till heaven and earth pass away [one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away].’ Aloreover, it is difficult to see why the 
law should cease to have validity the moment it is fulfilled in its 
entirety. But the closing sentence in 2434 is perfectly intelli¬ 
gible : ‘ This generation shall not pass away till all these things 
be accomplished.’ ‘ All these things ’ means here the premonitory 
signs of the end. 2435 proceeds : ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away; but my words shall not pass away.’ Alarcion has the 
same thought in his redaction of Lk. 1017: ‘It is easier that 
heaven ana earth should pass away than that one tittle should 
fall from my words.’ For this, canonical Lk. has ' than for one 
tittle of the law to fall.’ But this can hardly have been what 
Lk. intended to say, for this verse stands between two verses 
which accentuate with the greatest possible emphasis the 
abolition of the law. The conjecture of Lipsius therefore is 
very attractive—that Lk. wrote ‘ than for one tittle of my law to 
fall' (ij to0 vo/xov /j.ov fxiav Kcpaiav irtaflv). Here, on account 
of his antipathy to the idea of law, Alarcion substituted (but 
without altering the sense) ‘words’ for ‘law’ iw Aoytov p.ov 
p-iav Ktpaiay rrecreii/). But a very old transcriber of Lk* took 
the word ‘ my ’ (/xov) for a wrong repetition of the second syllable 
of ‘ law ’ (voplov) ; he therefore omitted it and thereby changed 
the meaning of the sentence to its opposite. This nomistic mean¬ 
ing is reproduced in Alt. 5 18./C 

One sees how many the intermediate steps must have 
been before these two verses could have received their 
present form. Still, as already said, 5 18 f. may possibly 
be a marginal gloss. 

(/) In Mk. 933-42 and parallels (Mt. 18 i- 6 Lk. 946-50), 
very diverse things are brought into combination. First, 
the account of the disciples disputing with one another 
as to precedence (833 f), then the story of Jesus placing 
a little child in their midst with the exhortation to receive 
such in his name (936/!); next, the exhortation (938-40) 
not to forbid other miracle-workers ; further, the promise 

(941) that even a cup of water given to a follower of 
Christ shall by no means lose its reward ; and lastly 

(942) , the threatening against those who cause any of 
the little ones that believe in Christ to stumble. 
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The dispute about precedence is answered according to Mk. 
(v. 35) by the saying of Jesus, ‘ If any man would be first, he 
shall be last of all," and minister of all.’ This is not found in Lk. 
except in the place ([22 26) where it occurs as a parallel to Mk. 
10 43^ Besides giving it in the same parallel to Mk. 1043/i(Mt. 
20 26_/C), Mt. has it again, only in a quite different place (23 11); 
and yet neither Mt. nor Lk. would have omitted it in the parallel 
to our present passage, Mk. 9 35, had they found it there. For 
indeed it is very appropriate to the matter, whilst the mention 
of the child by no means serves to settle the dispute, for the 
child is not brought forward as an example of humility but as a 
person to be ‘received,’ and not for the sake of his attributes as 
a child but for the sake of the ‘Name of Christ.’ Mt. felt this 
want of connection, and in order to represent the child as an 
example he says in v. 1 that the disciples did not discuss the 
question among themselves but referred it to Jesus, who answered 
by placing the little child in their midst. Between this act and 
the exhortation based upon it he inserts further his third verse, 

‘ Except ye be converted and become as little children ye shall 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.' This he borrows from 
Mk. 10 15, as is made unmistakably clear by the fact that in the 
parallel to this passage, viz., in Mt. 19 13.15, he omits it, so as 
to avoid a douhlet. Mt. 183 is also in substance a very fitting 
settlement of the dispute between the disciples, and would not 
have been passed over by Lk. had it lain before him. The ex¬ 
hortation to receive such a child is in Mt. 18 5 in the same 
degree inappropriate to the context. Mt. therefore interpolates 
between the two distinct thoughts his fourth verse: ‘ Whoso¬ 
ever shall humble himself like this little child, the sarne shall be 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.' But even this insertion 
does not fill the hiatus between v. 3 and v. 5. 

The exhortation in Nit. 18 5 to receive the little child is 
immediately followed (v. 6) by the antithesis, ‘ But whoso shall 
cause one of these little ones to stumble.' This fits well enough, 
on the assumption that children are intended by the ‘ little ones.’ 
In Mk. and Lk., however, the two thoughts are separated very 
unnaturally by the account of the miracle-worker ‘ who followeth 
not with us,’ and in Mk., too (941), by the promise of a reward 
for the cup of cold water—a promise which Mt. (1042) gives 
in a quite different connection, and there, moreover, using 
the expression ‘ these little ones,’ by whom, however, he under¬ 
stands (differently from 186) grown-up persons of low estate. 
To this promise there is appended in Mk. 942 the threatening 
against him who shall cause one of these little ones to stumble, 
quite fittingly—only, however, on the assumption that by * these 
little ones ’ we are to understand grown-up people of low estate, 
not children, as in Mt. 

Let us now endeavour to trace, genetically, the origin 
and growth of this remarkably complicated passage. 
In a source A were combined only those two parts which 
are common to all three gospels—to wit, the statement 
of the dispute among the disciples and of the placing of 
a child in the midst with the exhortation to receive him. 
But no connection between them had been as yet 
established. This (primitive) form is found with least 
alteration in Lk. 946-48^; in Mk. it is represented by 
933 / 36/, in Mt. by 18 if 5. Ba added to it the 
promise of reward for the cup of water to a disciple 
(Mk. 941). B£ further added the threatening against 
him who shall cause a little one to stumble (Mk. 942). 1 
C interpolated the story of the miracle-worker who 
followed not with the disciples. Its distinctive character 
forbids the obvious course of assigning it to IV. Now, 
in Mk., only 938 39# 40 answers to the form of the story 
in Lk. 9 49 f. The form of the whole pericope which 
arose through addition of this piece (without Mk. 939^), 
thus takes the place which in the usual nomenclature is 
given to original Mk. But on this occasion * original 
Mk.’ has had not one literary predecessor merely, but 
two, or, should B a be separated from B b, three ; and 
these write not, it is to be noted, independently of each 
other ; the one was continually making use of the other. 

Canonical Mt. rests upon A-f-B (or at least B£, but 

1 Since Mt. 18 offers parallels only to what we have attributed 
to A+B b t one might be inclined rather to attrihute to B a the 
addition of Mk. 942 and to BS that of Mk. 9 4r. If this were 
done it would have to be presupposed (what was left open, above, 
under a ) that B a and B6 mean two different authors. We 
should then have the advantage of being able to suppose that 
Mt. was acquainted with B a, but not with BA At the same 
time, however, we should have to attribute Aik. 941 in that case 
rather to C, for on the previously mentioned presupposition it 
must remain equally possible that B a and B b together mean 
only one author. The hypothesis would, therefore, only become 
more complicated. ^ Further, it is not probable that Mk. 942 
should have been introduced earlier than 941. It is simpler, 
therefore, to suppose that Mt. knew Ba+BP —in other words, 
Mk. 941 as well as Mk. 942, but that he dropped 941 because 
he had himself already reproduced the same thought in 10 42 
(cp § 121 a). 


surely also B a : see last footnote). Mt. then, as stated 
above, changed the introduction in v. 1, and added his 
own v. 3 f ., so as to bring into mutual connection the 
dispute about precedence and the precept about receiving 
the child. Mt.’s v. 6, through its direct contiguity with 
v. 5 (instead of with 1042 which here ought to have been 
repeated as parallel to Mk. 941), underwent a change of 
meaning, to the effect that children, not grown-up 
persons, were meant. Lk. rests on A + C. He added 
948^, ‘ he that is least among you all, the same is great.' 
This does not, indeed, come in appropriately after the 
precept about receiving a child ; it would have found a 
place with greater fitness before this precept and after 
the statement of the disciples’ dispute, in other words 
between v. 47 a and v. 47 b — i. e. , at the very point where 
Mk. v. 35 introduces the same thought. Mk. rests 

upon A -f Bar + B 3 -f C. He adds on the one hand his 
v. 39^, which Lk. would certainly not have passed over 
had he known it, and on the other hand his v. 35, 
containing so excellent a settlement of the precedence- 
dispute. Neither Mt. nor Lk. was acquainted with the 
verse or (as already said) they would not have omitted 
it or introduced something like it at a later place, as 
in Lk. v. 48 b. 

It is certainly worthy of notice that Mk., by the in¬ 
sertion of v. 35, has produced the only doublet which he 
has (§ 121 a, n. 1). The circumstance that Jesus calls the 
disciples to him in v. 35 whilst in v. 33 f. he has already 
been questioning them, points also to the conclusion that 
the passage is composed from various pieces. 

(g) The successive contents of Mk. 4 1-34 and parallels 
(Mt. 13 i -35 ; Lk. 84-18) cannot possibly have been set 
down in any one gospel in their present order at one 
writing. Let us examine them. After the parable of 
the Sower, Jesus is alone with his disciples (Mk. 4 10 = 
Mt. 13 io=Lk. 89); so also when he explains the par¬ 
able ( vv . 13-20 = Mt. 13 18-23 = Lk. 811-15). Nor is any 
hint given of his again addressing himself to the 
people ; yet we read in Mk. 433 f. that he spoke openly 
to the people in parables (so also Mt. 13 34), and 
that he gave his explanations to the disciples in private. 
There is ground, therefore, for supposing that in one 
source, A, there stood an uninterrupted series of parables, 
viz., all those which have parallels in Mt. (Mk. 4 1-9 
26-29 30-32—in an older form as regards 26-29 i see 
above, c) ; also the conclusion v. 33 f B<z, on the 
strength of the concluding statement that when they 
were alone Jesus expounded all things to his dis¬ 
ciples, introduced Mk. 4 10 13 14-20 ; 1 Bb the verses 21-25 
to the effect that one ought not to keep back know¬ 
ledge once gained of the meaning of a parable, but 
ought to spread it freely. C introduced 4 n f. These 
verses to the effect that the parables were intended 
to conceal the meaning they contained from the people 
are in contradiction alike to v. 33/ and to vv. 21*25, 
and are, moreover, impossible in the mouth of Jesus. 
What pleasure could he have had in his teaching if 
he had to believe his God-given task to be that of 
hiding from the people the truths of salvation? It 
is, therefore, utterly futile to make out forced con¬ 
nection between Mk. 4 10 and Mk. 4 11 f, by inter¬ 
preting to the effect that Jesus, when asked as to the 
meaning of the parables, in the first place, said, by 
way of introduction to his answer, that to the disciples it 
was given to apprehend the meaning, and then went on 
to tell them what it was. Moreover, Mk. 4 13 does not 
fit in with this connection. The verse is clearly a 
question in which Jesus expresses his astonishment at 
the small understanding of the disciples: ‘How? you 

1 In Mk. 4 10 the disciples ask concerning ‘ the parables.’ The 
plural carries us back to what is said in Mk. 4 2 that Jesus spoke 
several. The sense, therefore, can very well be that which Lk. 
(89) expresses more clearly though with reference to one parable 
only: they asked about the meaning of these parables. Were 
it the intention of Mk. to say like Mt.(13 10) that they asked 
about the purpose of the parables, then we must suppose that 
only Lk. has rightly preserved the thought of the source Ba. 
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do not understand this parable ; how then shall you 
know all the parables?’ This astonishment again is 
out of place if Jesus in v. n /. has found nothing to be 
surprised at in the circumstance that the disciples needed 
to have the meaning first of all imparted to them. The 
question is appropriate, therefore, only as a direct reply 
to v. 10, and furnishes a very good occasion for Jesus to 
decide to give them the interpretation (cp, further, § 
129 by n.). Here also, as under (/), C takes the position 
which elsewhere is appropriate to original Mk., and here 
also there are two or three antecedent literary stages. D 
inserted the parable of the leaven (M 1.13 33 = Lk. 13 20/). 

Each of the three canonical gospels then rests upon 
A-f Bd-}-+C ; 1 Mt., too, upon D. Mk. did not 
change the extent of w. 10-13 (perhaps it was he who left 
out theyv&vai from v. n ; cp RV with AV), on the other 
hand he gave to vv. 21 f. a form which suits the applica¬ 
tion here made of the saying better than does that of Mt. 
and Lk. (see § 119^). Mt. and Lk., on the other hand, 
in order to be able to retain from C, Mk. 4 11 f, deleted 
the surprised question of Jesus in Mk. 413 (from Brf), 
because it was inappropriate after this insertion. 

Moreover, Mt. has also so altered the question of the 
disciples (who in Mk. 4 10 and Lk. 89 ask as to the 
meaning of the parable) as to make it suit the answer 
which was first brought in from C : * to you it is given 
to understand the parables, but to the multitude it is not 
given.’ It now runs in Mt. ( 13 10) : ' Why speakest thou 
to them in parables ? ’ But such a form of the question 
cannot have been the original one—for this reason, if 
for no other, that according to it, Jesus would have had 
no occasion to expound the parable to the disciples. 
Further, Mt. has in 13 12 introduced a saying which in 
B£ at first came after the interpretation of the first par¬ 
able. We further see that he must have found difficulty 
in the assertion that the purpose (IVa, Mk. 4x2) of the 
parables was to conceal the meaning they contained. 
He substitutes therefore : ' For this cause do 1 speak to 
them in parables because (Sn) they see not and hear 
not.’ He thus puts in the foreground the defective 
understanding of the multitude as a fact with which 
Jesus must reckon. By what follows, however ( v . 14 f .), 
taken from Isaiah, he gives it clearly to be seen that he 
had before him an exemplar in which their not being 
understood was alleged as the purpose of the parables 
(see the ‘lest perchance,’ urj 7 rore, in 13 15). Finally 
perhaps it was Mt. himself who added the interpretation 
of the parable of the Tares (not immediately after the 
parable, but at the end of the whole section that is 
parallel to Mk. 41-34; cp § n6tf), and also the other 
parables 13 36-52 ; possibly also v. 35. 

Sdll it is also permissible to suppose that only Mk. 4 1-9 33 f. 
stood in A, but this makes little change in our construction as a 
whole ; it only becomes necessary in that case to postulate that 
B c added Mk. 426-32. 

On the other hand, the mutual relation of sources can become 
still somewhat more complicated if Loman’s hypothesis regarding 
t>v. 26-29 ( see above, c ) be combined with what has just been 
elaborated about Mk. 4 1-34. Yet it is possible to do this without 
multiplying the number of sources. We therefore refrain from 
introducing the hypothesis in question, all the more because it 
might, as being of the nature of tendency-criticism, call forth 
special objections. 

(h) Finally, it has to be pointed out that even the 
doublets might be used to give probability to the com¬ 
posite character of the logia. In § 121 a they have been 
employed to show that Mt. and Lk. alike draw from 
two sources. For the most part these were, on the one 
hand Mk. (or original Mk.), and on the other the logia. 
Only, it happens by no means infrequently that both 
places in which Mt. has the same saying are generally 
traced to the logia. What would seem to follow for 
this would be that the writer of the logia himself made 

1 As regards B b — t.e. y Mk. 4 21-25—it is possible to suppose that 
Lk. (818) may have omitted 24b because he already had it in 
638, and that Mt. may have omitted all these verses because he 
also had them all elsewhere in one place or another (5 15 1026 
7 2 633)—the last, in particular, in the very pericopewith which 
we are now dealing (13 12). 


use of two sources. Now, we are not inclined to carry 
back Mt. 7 x 6 = 20 to two sources from which the logia 
drew, but prefer to regard the repetition as an express 
and deliberate accentuation of the statement upon which 
stress is here laid. But we do in all seriousness adduce 
Mt. 10x5 = 1124 (‘more tolerable for Sodom’), 7i7 = 
I233 (the tree and its fruits), as well as the utterances of 
John which are also afterwards put into the mouth of 
Jesus (37 = 2333, ‘ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye 
escape' ; 3 10 = 719, ‘every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire’). 

What has been said above as to sources of sources has 
far-reaching consequences. 

(a) If it holds good even partially, then most of the 
hypotheses hitherto put forward as to the origin of the 

129 . Inferences ?, ospels “ n , no lon .g er be . m , ai "!f incd - 

f 0 1 *’ or ' ln that case * in on ginal Mk., or 

criticism' l°^ a ‘ or whatever be the name 

given to the sources immediately pre¬ 
ceding our canonical gospels, we are no longer dealing 
with the earliest written compositions each produced 
by a wTiter working independently without written 
sources, and the canonical authors were not dependent 
(as used to be supposed) on these writers alone, but 
had at their disposal also the sources of these sources. 
It is no longer possible to control them in every detail, 
to ask what exemplar they had and why they made this, 
that, or the other change. On the other hand, the 
thesis that an ancient-seeming saying if it occurs in a 
writing that can be shown to be relatively young can have 
no claim to an early origin, must be wholly given up. 

( 3 ) The first impression one derives from the new 
situation thus created is, that by it the solution of the 
synoptical problem which appeared after so much toil 
to have been brought so near, seems suddenly removed 
again to an immeasurable distance. For science, how¬ 
ever, it is not altogether amiss if from time to time it is 
compelled to dispense with the lights it had previously 
considered clear enough, and to accustom itself to a new 
investigation of its objects in the dark. Possibly it may 
then find that it has got rid of certain false appearances 
under which things had formerly been viewed. In this 
particular instance, it finds itself no longer under com¬ 
pulsion to assign a given passage to no other source 
than either to the logia, or to original Mk., or to some 
other of the few sources with which it had hitherto 
been accustomed to deal. The great danger of any 
hypothesis lies in this, that it sets up a number of quite 
general propositions on the basis of a limited number 
of observations, and then has to find these propositions 
justified, come what may. 1 

(c) On the other hand, signs have for some consider¬ 
able time not been wanting that scholars were on the 
way to recognition of the new situation just described. 
It is not only Scholten and Wittichen who have postu¬ 
lated a tolerably complicated genealogy for the gospels, 
with Proto-, Deutero-, Trito-Mk., and the like; even 
those critics also who are confident in the adequacy of 
the usual hypotheses are often found reckoning with the 
possibility — or even probability — that writings like 
original Mk., or the logia, whether in the course of 
transcription, or at the hands of individual owners, may 
have received additions or alterations whenever any one 
believed himself to be acquainted with a better tradition 
upon any point. The possibility is taken into account, 
in like manner, that canonical Mk. in particular does 
not lie before us in the form in which it lay before those 
who came immediately after him ; possible corruptions 


1 Let one example suffice. Mk. 413—the verse which was 
found so helpful in § 128 p -—is regarded by Feine and others as 
an addition by canonical Mk., because it is in point of fact in¬ 
consistent with 4 11/I, and these two verses, since they occur 
in all three gospels, must be ascribed to the ‘source '—that is to 
say, to the only source with which one allows oneself to reckon, 
whether we call it with Feine, ‘original Mk.,’ or, with B. 
Weiss, * logia.’ If one could only tell how it was that canonical 
Mk. came to add this verse ! 
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of the text, 1 glosses and the like, have to be considered. 
Another element in the reckoning is that already our 
oldest MSS of the gospels have latent in them many 
examples of transference from the text of one gospel 
into that of another, examples similar to those which 
we can quite distinctly observe in many instances when 
the TR is confronted with these same witnesses. 

It may be that an older form of Mk., or of original 
Mk. , or of the logia, whose differences from our 
present gospels are so limited in range and so little 
intended, can hardly, strictly speaking, deserve the 
name of a special source, the general contents and 
arrangement being so much alike ; yet the effect, in its 
bearing on the character of the text in its details, is pre¬ 
cisely the same as if we actually were to assume such a 
source. For in particular cases it is not possible for 
us to rely upon a text as lying before us or as capable 
of being more or less easily reconstructed, and so to judge 
of the changes that have been made by the canonical 
evangelists ; we have to reckon with an immense range 
of possibilities and thus security of judgment is lost. 

Lastly, scholars are also beginning to remember that the 
evangelists did not need to draw their material from books alone, 
but that from youth up they were acquainted with it from oral 
narration and could easily commit it to writing precisely in this 
form in either case—whether they had it before them in no 
written form, or whether they had it in different written form. 
In this matter again we are beginning to be on our guard against 
the error of supposing that in the synoptical problem we have 
to reckon merely with given quantities, or with such as can be 
easily ascertained. 

(d) From the point just reached to the recognition of 
sources of sources differing not only in text but also in 
extent, order, and tendency is always, it is true, a real 
step. Yet the distinction is after all but a. fluid one. By 
mere additions it is possible to give a writing a tendency, 
which without these does not exist in it (§§ 109 £, no, 
112). It is essentially by the introduction of additional 
touches that, as we have seen in § 12.% a-g, the highly- 
complicated production, the disentanglement of which 
now causes so much difficulty, was produced out of a 
simple combination of related, or at least not mutually 
inconsistent, pericopes. And each intermediate stage in 
the process at one time had currency as a gospel writing 
and served as a basis for further developments. But if 
this consideration is taken seriously, it becomes in¬ 
creasingly impossible to hold—what any one occupying 
the standpoint of c would wish to hold in spite of every 
concession to the actual state of the facts—namely, that 
the man to whom, whether by tradition or by the voice 
of some scholar, the authorship of the latest recognisable 
form of such a pre-canonical writing is ascribed, can 
also be regarded as the author of the earliest of these 
forms. Of the man who has made such manifest 
changes in the few places that still allow us to follow 
him in the process, it will be only safe to assume that 
he treated other passages also in the same way, only 
that we no longer have the means of detecting it. In 
that case, however, and still more certainly where there is 
individual ‘tendency,’ his writing must be regarded as 
a new work in so far as in this class of literature ' new¬ 
ness ’ can be spoken of at all; it cannot be treated as 
merely another form of its predecessor. From 

this point of view we shall be able to give its full 
force to Lk. ’s prologue, according to which many authors 
had already undertaken in an independent way to draw 
up in writing (this is the force of the expression 
avardt-acrdcu, cp § 153, n. 2) an account of the life of 
Jesus. But Schleiermacher’s view of the ‘ narratives ’ 
{dn)yr)a€Ls) (§ 124 a) also in this way comes to its rights ; 
for doubtless there must have been quite short notes also 
as well as narratives of a more comprehensive character 
(§§ 371 64, 85), and yet these also can have had their 
influence on the subsequent form of individual pericopes. 
The reconstruction of original Mk. and of the logia, of 

} For example, that Lk., according to 9 7 (* it was said by some ’), 
still read in Mt. 6 14 lAeyov instead of eAeyev(the present reading), 
while Mt. already, on account of this last reading, regarded Mk. 
616 as a mere repetition and therefore left it out. 
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their arrangement and even of their very words—to 
which so much acuteness has been devoted — loses 
greatly in interest as soon as these writings are regarded, 
not as the earliest, but only as intermediate steps. In 
the same measure does one gain insight into the diffi¬ 
culty of the problem, and the lesson of caution in dealing 
with it. For further reasons for the view here taken of 
the situation see §§ 148, 153. 

( e) On the other hand, however, certain difficulties 
become easier to deal with. We can now, for example, 
offer an explanation of the passage in Mt. 23 2 3^, so 
friendly to the Pharisees, and of all the Jewish-particu- 
laristic passages in § 112 a , d, which it is impossible to 
ascribe to Jesus, and also even, whatever the inter¬ 
mediate stages may have been, of the legalistic Mt. 5 18 f 
(§ 128 e ); they are attributable to a Judaistic redaction 
which the logia underwent before they were made use 
of, and (according to § 112^} altered to an opposite 
sense, by Mt. The character of the original logia 
becomes in this way more uniform and more in accord¬ 
ance with the free attitude of Jesus towards the law, and 
one can understand better how it was that this attitude 
of his was successfully transmitted, whereas all record 
of it might very easily have dropped out of sight had the 
first transmitter already been so Judaistically minded. 

By way of appendix the question of late so keenly 
discussed—viz., as to the influence which the undeniable 
130 . Semitic that J«-‘sus spoke Aramaic may have 

or* . 1 had upon the formation of the gospels— 

® ’ may here be appropriately considered. 

(a) If Papias was right in his assertion regarding Mt. 
(see § 65), this influence would have been very great. 
But our gospels were from the first written in Greek 
—even the genealogy in Mt. 1 1-17, 1 as well as that in 
Lk. 323-38, which contains (v. 36) the name of Cainan 
(q.v. , 2), met with only in the LXX. In fact, even in what 
we find reason for tracing back to the logia, the quota¬ 
tions are, at least in a quite preponderating number of 
cases, taken from the LXX (cp especially 44 where the 
original in Dt. 83 supplies no basis for /rattan). It is 
precisely the author of canonical Mt. who oftenest 
gives the quotations from the Hebrew (Hawkins, 123- 
127), and who could not have given such quotations as, 
e.g., 21523 817 279 f. after the LXX at all ; but the 
allegation that his book is a translation from a Semitic 
original breaks down on the fact that it also nevertheless 
follows the LXX, and that, too, exactly in passages 
which would not have been available had the Hebrew 
original been followed. 

Only the mistranslation ‘ virgin ’ ( 7 rap 0 eVo 9 , cp Mary [Mother 
of Jesus]) made it possible to adduce (in Mt. 1 22 /.) Is. 7 1^; 
only the omission of the second member to * in the desert ’ (ev 
Tjj epijpw) in the Hebrew parallelism in Is. 40 3 ( 43 ) made it pos¬ 
sible to bring these words, in Mt. 3 3, into relation with what 
precedes instead of with what follows, and thus to find in the 
words a prediction of one crying in the wilderness, though in 
Isaiah the crier is of course not in the wilderness, where no one 
could have heard him, but in the midst of the exiled Israelites 
in Babylon. In Ps. 8 3 it is only the LXX that speaks of * praise ’ 
in the sense in which Mt. 21 16 finds it here. Further ‘ Hosanna ’ 
(uxxavvd) in 219 with the dative is regarded as a cry of devotion 
—‘Praise,’ ‘Vivat’—which is not reconcilable with the true 
understanding of the original passage (see Hosanna ; cp Dal- 
man, IVorte Jesu , 1 180-182). 

(d) The language of Mk. Hebraizes still more strongly 
than does that of Mt. Nevertheless, the combinations 
of Allen (Expos ., 1900, 1 436-443) do not prove that the 
evangelist wrote Aramaic, but only that he wrote a kind 
of Jewish Greek that he had derived from a reading of 
the LXX. Lk. also has Hebraisms, not only in chaps. 
1 f but elsewhere as well, and not only where he is 
dependent on Mk. or Mt. but also .where he had no 
exemplar before him (as, for example, often ‘and it 
came to pass,’ koX tyivero ; see Hawkins, 30), and yet 
no one holds Lk.'s writing to be a translation of a 
Semitic original. Is. 40 3 (Mk. I3) could not possibly 
be cited in an Aramaic writing (see above, a). 

1 See Allen, Exp. T , '99, pp. 135-137. Against his further 
assertion that the genealogy was constructed by the author 
of the entire Gospel, see, however, Mary (Mother of Jesus). 
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Just as little can the very small number of variants—partly 
Lucan in character—in D and old Latin translations, which 
Blass {Phil, of Gospels, ’98. pp. 190-218) does not regard as 
traceable to transcribers, be held to show that the entire gospel 
of Mk. was written in Aramaic and translated into Greek in 
different ways, or even—as Blass formulates the hypothesis— 
that Luke, the companion of Paul, himself before he wrote the 
third gospel, revised and published a bad Greek translation of 
the Aramaic Mk., on which account it was that afterwards he 
omitted much of it from his own book, not wishing to exceed 
the ordinary limits of a papyrus roll. Elsewhere (see Acts, 

§ 17) it has been shown with what independence the text has 
been dealt with in D and its allied MSS. Least of all can 
Blass’s hypothesis seek support in the contention that Lk. 
shows little verhal coincidence with Mk. This fact (so far as it 
is a fact) can of course be sufficiently explained by the linguistic 
character of Mk., which Lk. regarded as admitting of improve¬ 
ment. Whether Mk.’s linguistic imperfections are due to 
translation from the Aramaic is a quite separate question. 
Finally, there are no grounds for the conjecture of Blass that 
the Aramaic original document dealing with the earliest his¬ 
tory of the church in Jerusalem, which is held to have been used 
by Lk. in Acts 1-12 (on this point, see Acts, § 17 [«.], col. 56) 
was written by Mark, and that he will on this account have written 
the gospel also in Aramaic—notwithstanding that, according to 
Papias, he was Peter’s interpreter and that he has so many Latin 
words (§ 108). 

( c) A written source still older than the logia or Mk. 
(or original Mk. : see § 148, end) may have been 
written in Aramaic. A writing in Hebrew (§ 117) is 
not wholly impossible but certainly quite improbable. 
There seems to have been a Hebrew original in the 
case of the Psalms of Solomon (see Apocalyptic, 
§ 83). But here the ruling pattern may have been 
that of the OT psalms, and perhaps also in Pompey’s 
time Hebrew was somewhat more generally in use than 
it came to be 100 years afterwards. It is not very 
helpful to suggest that people would have been 
naturally inclined to treat of the sacred subjects of 
the gospel history in the sacred language. The masses 
did not understand Hebrew (see Aramaic, § 5), and 
yet gospel writings, unless they were to miss the purpose 
for which they were written, had to be adapted to the 
intelligence even of the least instructed. 

(d) The gain from recourse to the theory of such an 
original is in the first place this, that certain Greek 
expressions will then admit of explanation as being 
errors of translation. Once made, such errors could 
very well pass on without change from one Greek 
writing to a second and to a third. But it will be at 
once obvious that such an explanation can have im¬ 
portance only in regard to particular passages, not in 
regard to the origin of the gospels as complete books. 

Nor even for this purpose is it necessary to aim at retrans¬ 
lation of whole sentences, a process which will always offer 
room for new error; all that will be required will be that we 
should discover the individual words or expressions from which 
the error can possibly have arisen.* As an instance we may 
point to Wellhausen’s ^31 (Lk. 11 4i) { which may equally as well 
mean ‘purify'as ‘give alms,’ fiore eAoj/tAOtrvvrj^ ; the sense will 
then be the same as in Lk. 11 39, and in the parallel Mt.232syC, 
and thus the character given to the passage in § no will be 
changed. 

( e) Another advantage will be that the consideration 
of an Aramaic or Hebrew original will aid in determining 
as to the meaning and use of important or difficult 
words and ideas in the NT. A very familiar example 
occurs in the ins which Jerome found in the gospel of 
the Hebrews for eVtotfcrtos in Mt. 6n, and which is 
assuredly right (see Winer< 8 \ § 16, 3^ ; and cp Lord’s 
Prayer). But it must be said that the recent recourse 
had to Aramaic in this field of research has already had 
some very infelicitous results. 

Thus Lietzmann, 2 Wellhausen, 3 and others assert that Jesus 
used the word ‘son of Man’ only in the sense of ‘man ’gener¬ 
ally (cp § 116 d, n.), but did not apply it to himself in that of 
* Messiah ’; in this last sense, they maintain, it was only taken 
by the evangelists from the Apocalyptic literature, and so came 


1 Cp Wellh. in Nackr. d. Gesellsch. d. IVissensch. eu 
Gsttingen, ’95, pp. 11 f.\ Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache , 
’96; Nestle, Philologica Sacra, ’96. 

2 Der Menschensohn , '96; also Theol. Arbeiten aus dem 
Rheinisckett wissensch. Predigerverein, neue Folge, Hft. 2, '99. 

3 IJG&) 381 ; and Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, 6 , ’99, pp. 194-215. 


to be introduced into the gospel history. 1 But Dalman in his 
turn (p. 159) disputes the genuineness of the words ‘ not the son 
but only the Father’ (Mk. 1332; cp Nit. 2436), on the ground 
that in the time of Jesus these expressions were not customary 
without additions such as *my [son],' ‘of God,’ ‘my [Father].’ 
As if the meaning they express could not possibly, nevertheless, 
have come from Jesus, and only the form of expression be due 
to the later use assumed by Dalman (cp § 139). 

III. Credibility of the Synoptics. 

The investigation of the mutual relationships between 
the synoptic gospels has in itself a scientific interest 
„ , and can therefore be carried on with 

3 * a ~ i nterest even by the student for whom 
the credibility of the gospels is a matter 
considerations. of comparative indiff erence. Still, in 

the end the answer to this question is the goal of every 
research in this field. The question is often, however, 
still handled quite unscientifically. Thus, many still 
think themselves entitled to accept as historically true 
everything written in the gospels which cannot be 
shown by explicit testimony to be false. Others pay 
deference at least to the opinion that a narrative gains 
in credibility if found in all three gospels (as if in such 
a case all were not drawing from one source); and 
with very few exceptions all critics fall into the very 
grave error of immediately accepting a thing as true as 
soon as they have found themselves able to trace it to a 
* source. * 

Once we have freed ourselves from the dominion of 
such fallacies it cannot but seem unfortunate that the 
decision as to the credibility of the gospel narratives 
should be made to depend upon the determination of 
a problem so difficult and perhaps insoluble as the 
synoptical is. It would accordingly be a very im¬ 
portant gain if we could find some means of making it 
in some measure at least independent of this. Such 
means have already been hinted at above (§§ 27, n. i, 
and 34, n. 2). 

The examination of the credibility must from the 
beginning be set about from two opposite points of 
view. On the one hand, we must set on one side every¬ 
thing which for any reason arising either from the 
substance or from considerations of literary criticism 
has to be regarded as doubtful or as wrong ; on the 
other hand, one must make search for all such data, as 
from the nature of their contents cannot possibly on 
any account be regarded as inventions. 

When a profane historian finds before him a historical 
document which testifies to the worship of a hero un¬ 
known to other sources, he attaches first and fore¬ 
most importance to those features which cannot be 
deduced merely from the fact of this worship, and he 
does so on the simple and sufficient ground that they 
would not be found in this source unless the author had 
met with them as fixed data of tradition. The same 
fundamental principle may safely be applied in the case 
of the gospels, for they also are all of them written by 
worshippers of Jesus. We now have accordingly the 
advantage—which cannot be appreciated too highly— 
of being in a position to recognise something as being 
worthy of belief even without being able to say, or even 
being called on to inquire, whether it comes from 
original Mk., from logia, from oral tradition, or from 
any other quarter that may be alleged. The relative 
priority becomes a matter of indifference, because the 
absolute priority—that is, the origin in real tradition— 
is certain. In such points the question as to credi¬ 
bility becomes independent of the synoptical question. 
Here the clearest cases are those in which only one 
evangelist, or two, have data of this class, and the 
second, or third, or both, are found to have taken 
occasion to alter these in the interests of the reverence 
due to Jesus. 

If we discover any such points—even if only a few— 

1 See on the other side Schmiedel, Prot. Monatshefte , ’98, 
pp. 252-267 291-308; Muirhead, Exp. T , Nov. ’99, pp. 62-65; 
Dalman, Worie Jesu, 1191-219. 
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they guarantee not only their own contents, but also 
much more. For in that case one may also hold as 
credible all else which agrees in character with these, 
and is in other respects not open to suspicion. Indeed 
the thoroughly disinterested historian must recognise it 
as his duty to investigate the grounds for this so great 
reverence for himself which Jesus was able to call forth ; 
and he will then, first and foremost, find himself led to 
recognise as true the two great facts that Jesus had 
compassion for the multitude and that he preached with 
power, not as the scribes (Mt. 936 729). Let us, then, 
proceed to test in the two ways indicated some of the 
leading points in the synoptic gospels. 

The chronological framework must be classed among 
the most untrustworthy elements in the gospels. Not 

only are the data often quite vague—a 

132 . utirono- defect for which we collld not blame the 

- ® . evangelists if they had no precise in- 

ramewor . f ormat i on ; often also it is impossible 
to have any confidence, when Mt. so frequently says 
' then ’ (rore), ' on that day * ( 4 p €K€lptj t?} ijfjLtpq.), or the 
like, or when Mk. says 'straightway’ (evOus), that the 
event really followed on what immediately precedes it 
in the narrative. Were we to take the evangelists 
literally, an enormous number of events would have 
to be compressed within the limits of certain days (e.g., 
Mt. 12 15-13 52), and there would be only a very 
moderate number of days of the public ministry of Jesus 
with regard to which any events are recorded at all. Of 
the six time-determinations in Lk. 3 i f .—manifestly 
brought together with great care—only the first three 
can be regarded as free from exception. Philip ruled 
over Trachonitis and other territories, but only over a 
small portion of Ituraea. The office of high priest was 
never filled by two persons at the same time; it is 
Caiaphas who ought to have been named, whilst Annas 
held the office from 6 to 15 A.D. On Lysanias see that 
article. The statement about the census of Quirinius 
in 2 1 /. is quite erroneous {see CHRONOLOGY, § 59/., 
Quirinius, also above, § 22, last footnote). But the 
data are often even in direct contradiction to each other. 
In Mt. 8-12 especially, matters stand in a quite different 
chronological connection from that which they have in 
Mk. and Lk. {§ 11 6 a). Or the mother and brethren of 
Jesus come, in Mk. 331 and Mt. 1246, after the discourse 
about Beelzebub, in Lk. 819 after the great parable- 
discourse (see further § 18, begin.). 

The case is no better with the order of the narratives. 
(a) A large number of sayings of Jesus have been placed 

133 Order of to S ether b > 7 Mt * in five lon S er dis - 

, * .. courses which on each occasion he 

the narrative. doses with the formula re f er red to in 

§ 127 (a, 7). Among these are included, for example, 
a series of seven woes upon the Pharisees, 23 13-36, a 
series of seven parables, 13 1-52, and a series of six 
theses in correction of the law (521-48; §34, n. 1 ; 
Hawkins, 131-135). Lk. has arranged in two similar 
large groups—the so-called small and large interpola¬ 
tions, 620-83 and 951-I814—material partly the same 
as, and partly different from, that of Mt. 

The greater interpolation—the narrative of what is known as 
the Samaritan journey—can make no claim to historicity. In the 
midst of it we find (101 and 17) the mission of the seventy and 
their return, (1331) the warning against the plots of Herod 
Antipas, who ruled over Galilee only, not Samaria, (141) a feast 
in the house of a Pharisee, who can hardly have lived in 
Samaria, and (17 n) the statement that Jesus was on the 
borders of Galilee and Samaria, which yet he had already 
passed (951) in his journey to Jerusalem. 

{&) But even outside of these compiled discourses the 
order of narration is often such as to suggest the sus¬ 
picion that it has been determined by the nature of 
the contents. The rubbing of the ears of corn and 
the healing of the man with the withered hand (Mk. 
223-36) are related the one immediately after the 
other, only because both occurrences showed Jesus in 
conflict with the law of the Sabbath. Or are we to 
believe that the two or three men —the whole number 
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recorded in the gospels (Mt. 819-22 Lk. 957-62) —who 
asked of Jesus to be admitted to the number of his 
disciples, all presented themselves at one and the same 
moment—viz., when he was about to take ship across 
the Sea of Galilee, or, according to Lk., at one and 
the same point in the journey through Samaria ? Com¬ 
pare, further, the wholly different order in which the 
events in Mt. 8 -f 2 (§ 116 a) are given as compared with 
Mk. and Lk., with the result that (e.g.) the choice of the 
apostles comes to be placed immediately before their 
sending-out (IO2-4), and the series of miracles before 
the arrival of the messengers from the Baptist (§ 137 a). 

(r) In many cases it is not so much for the sake of 
the order, but simply for the sake of a word, that 
certain sayings of Jesus are brought into contiguity with 
others ; thus, Mk. 942-48 are brought together only by 
the idea of 'stumbling-block’ ((ncapdaXLfrip), vv. 48 
and 49 a only by that of fire, w. 49 b and 50 only by that 
of salt, Lk. 11 33-36 only by that of light, 13 24/ only by 
that of the door. But what is said with regard to 
these things is in each case quite different, and he does 
no honour to Jesus who believes himself in duty bound 
to prove that the Master gave forth in one breath utter¬ 
ances so utterly disconnected. 

(d) In other places there is manifest lack of clear 
appreciation of the situation. The prohibition—which 
certainly comes from Jesus himself and is no mere in¬ 
vention of the evangelists—against making known a 
deed of healing wrought by him, a prohibition still 
found in Mt. 84 930, would be utterly futile if, previousl)' 
(423/!) and simultaneously {935), Jesus had healed whole 
crowds of sick persons. In 12 16 the prohibition is laid 
even upon a great multitude of persons healed at one and 
the same time. But we find the same thing also in the 
parallel Mk. 3 12 and even in l34 = Lk. 441 ; and here 
also follows the same prohibition laid upon individuals 
(Mk. l 44 = Lk. 5 i 4 Mk. 826). 

[e) In Mk. one is very willingly disposed to recognise 
an appropriate arrangement of the events of the public 
ministry of Jesus as a whole. It is certainly the fact 
that his first chapter gives the impression that the public 
activity of Jesus may actually have begun in the manner 
here related. But so far as the rest of the gospel is 
concerned, little confidence can be placed even in Mk.'s 
order. In saying this, we lay no stress on the assertion 
of Papias (see § 65) that he set down the deeds and 
words of Jesus without order ; for Papias may very well 
have been judging of that order with Mt. as his standard. 
Nor can we accept the view of B. Weiss, that Mk. in¬ 
tended by his frequent use of the imperfect to convey 
that he is narrating not individual deeds of Jesus but 
only the sort of things that he was in the habit of doing, 
as for example in 4 2. 1 The whole sum, however, of 
separate events in Galilee (miracles, discourses, and the 
like) has so comparatively little that is characteristic, 
and their order—for a writer who wrote only for the 
glorification of Jesus and not for a laboriously exact 
account of his biography—was of so comparatively 
little importance, that it would not be safe for us to rely 
on them with any confidence whatever. In one point 
Mk. has a superiority over Mt. and Lk. ; in 72431 he 
records a journey of Jesus to Tyre and Sidon, in other 
words, a long distance abroad. So also the journey to 
Cnesarea Philippi recorded by him (827) in common 
with Mt. (16 13) signifies for him a noteworthy epoch 
in the public life of Jesus (§ 135). See further § 145^. 

The alleged situations in which the recorded utter¬ 
ances of Jesus were spoken can by no means be implicitly 
accepted. Was the Lord’s Prayer 


134. Occasions 
of utterances 
of Jesus. 


given in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 
69-13), or at the special request of the 


disciples (Lk. 11 1-4)? Did Jesus de¬ 
liver the Sermon on the Mount to his disciples (Mt. 5 i 

1 As against this view of B. Weiss see Feine, JPT, ’87, pp. 
45-57, 77 i ’88, pp. 405^; Holtzmann, ibid., ’78, pp. 168-171, 
with Weiss’s reply, pp. 583-585. 
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Lk. 620), or was it heard by the multitudes (Mt. 728 Lk. 
7 1) ? For a whole series of utterances of Jesus Lk. has 
assigned occasions of which Mk. and Mt. know nothing 
( e . g ., 9 18 11 29 37 f . 1241 1323 141525 15 i/ 175 37 
19 11). Even where an utterance of Jesus recurs more 
than once in the gospels—and we may be certain that 
he repeated himself much oftener than is recorded (§ 
145 a)—they yet afford us not the slightest guarantee 
that the repetition took place precisely at the point at 
which they place it. 

The saying about the light under a bushel is found in three 
different connections. In Mk. 421 and Lk. 8 16 the light is the 
interpretation of the parables Jesus had spoken (see § uga )— 
manifestly a very special application of a thought of very much 
wider scope. In Lk. 11 33 the saying comes after the sentence 
which affirms that in the person of Jesus a greater than Jonah is 
present; here, then, the light can only be Jesus himself. In 
this connection, however, it is impossible to carry through the 
most obvious meaning of the saying that one ought not to put 
the light under a bushel. Moreover we find in 1134 a saying 
added only on account of the verbal suggestion (§ i33rF~that 
the light of the body is the eye. Once more, then, it is not 
likely that the saying belongs to this place. In Mt. 5 14-16 two 
different representations are combined ; the disciples are ex¬ 
horted to let their light shine, the city set on the hill on the other 
hand shines of itself. By the light the disciples are here meant, 
but the opening words, ‘ye are the light of the world,’ can easily 
have been framed on the model of the preceding sentence, ‘ye 
are the salt of the earth,’ and that, too, for the first time by Mt., 
for the two sentences can hardly have stood together in one 
source since in Mk. and in Lk. they are given in two quite dis¬ 
tinct places. Thus in no one passage have we any security that 
we are in possession of the original connection of the saying, and it 
would be just as conceivable that it may have been spoken by 
Jesus when one of his followers, concerned about his safety, had 
besought him, as Peter on one occasion (Mt. 16 22) did, to spare 
himself and not expose himself to danger—in fact very much as 
in Jn. 9 4_/T, only without the specifically Johannine meaning of 
the word. See, further, Hawkins, 129-131 ; Wernle, 210./! 

In the case of an eye-witness the recollection of an 
event associates itself readily with that of a definite 
135 Place P^ ace ' k ut for those who are not eye- 
,* witnesses this has much less interest. In 

an persons, j j. g l8 p e ter’s confession is not made at 


Caesarea Philippi; indeed, the evangelist knows nothing 
about a journey thither at all (§ 116 a, end). The 
leper was cleansed according to Mt. 81 f. after Jesus had 
finished his Sermon on the Mount, but according to 
Lk. (5i2) a considerable time before that, when Jesus 
was ' in one of the cities,’ similarly as in Mk. I40. 

On the return from his first journey abroad (to Tyre and 
Sidon) Jesus, according to Mk. 7 31, arrives at the eastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, according to Mt. 15 29 (if we are to lake 
the most obvious meaning of the words), at the western. After 
the feeding of the 4000 both evangelists agree in saying that he 
crossed the lake ; but according to Mk. 8 10 the crossing is to the 
west shore, according to Mt. 15 39 it is to the east. Then follows 
a new crossing, after which the apprehension about want of 
bread arises in Mk. 8 13./C on the eastern shore, in Mt. 16 5 on the 
western. The two routes coalesce according to Mk. 827 Mt. 
16 13 only when Caesarea is reached—unless we are to assume 
that Mt., in what precedes, means the same localities as Mk. 
and has only expressed himself misleadingly (cp § 112 a). 


As for persons—neither the names of the women at 
the cross (see Clopas, § 2) nor even the names of the 
twelve disciples (Mt. IO2-4 Mk. 316-19 Lk. 614-16) are 
given in two places alike (see Apostle). On the 
divergence between Mt. 99 on the one hand and Mk. 2 14 
and Lk. 527 on the other, see Levi and Matthew. 

Several of the reported sayings of Jesus clearly bear 
the impress of a time which he did not live to see. The 
136 . Conditions P rc «P^bout taking up one’s cross 
belonging to a and followln g J esus (Mt. 10 3 8 I624) 

later time. is ccrt;l!nly no ‘ to , be ex P lai ” ed by 
pointing out that the sight of con¬ 
demned persons carrying their crosses to the place of 
execution was a familiar one ; for in that spectacle the 
most important element of all was wanting—that of 
innocence. The words in question cannot have taken 
their present shape till after the death of Jesus. Ex¬ 
hortations as to how to behave in times of persecution 
(Mk. 139-13) he can hardly have found it necessary to 
give so early, for, however numerous his followers may 
have been, he formed in his lifetime no definite com¬ 


munity outside the bonds of the Jewish religion, and 


still less a church. It was therefore also in the lifetime 
of Jesus hardly possible that his followers should be 
expelled from the synagogue in the manner spoken of in 
Lk. 622, and still less so that they should be expelled on 
account of the name of * Christian ’ (see Christian, § i ). 
The graduated order of procedure against an erring 
brother (Mt. I815-17) is much more easily explained 
when transplanted to a later time. In the mouth of 
Jesus it is, at all events, intelligible only if by ecclesia 
(£kk\t)<tIo.) we understand not the Christian but the 
Jewish local community. But also the authority con¬ 
ferred in the verse immediately following (1818), 

* Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven,’ could never have been given by Jesus 
either to the apostles or, what the context leaves open, 
to his followers in general, still less to Peter to whom it 
is limited in 16 i 9 (cp Binding and Loosing). Still 
more 1618 is open to serious question, quite apart from 
other reasons, on account of the word ccclesia, and 
because the verse is wanting in Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
Into the discourse on the occasion of the mission of the 
disciples special precepts have been introduced, of a sort 
which can only owe their origin to later missionary practice 
taught by painful experience [e.g. , Mt. 10 11 13). The 
baptismal precept to baptize in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit (Mt. 28 19) is questionable, 
not only because, according to the older accounts, the 
risen Jesus was only seen, not heard (§ 138 d), but also 
because, according to the NT throughout, baptism was 
only in the name of Jesus (Rom. 63 Gal. 327 Acts 238 
816 IO48 195 1 Cor. 611 1 13 ; even in Hennas also; 
Vis. iii. 7 3). The Trinitarian formula is met with first 
in Justin ( Apol . I61) and in the Didachb (7 1). So also, 
if Jesus had enjoined the mission to the Gentiles on the 
original apostles, as is stated in Mt. 2819, it would be a 
practical impossibility to understand, how they, or their 
followers, could have withstood Paul so hotly upon this 
very point. 

It would clearly be wrong, in an investigation such as 
the present, to start from any such postulate or axiom 
as that ‘ miracles ’ are impossible. At 
the same time, on the other hand, some 
doubt as to the accuracy of the accounts 
cannot fail to arise in the mind even of 
the stoutest believer in miracles when he observes such 
points as the following:—(«) How contradictory they 
are. In Mk. 1 32 34 all the sick were brought to Jesus 
and he healed some ; in || Mt. 816 they brought ma?iy and 
he healed all; in || Lk. 440 they brought all and he healed 
all , as also in Mt. 4 24. In Mk. 3 if 10 a great multi¬ 
tude followed him and he healed many; in || Mt. 12 15 
niany followed and he healed all. According to this the 
view of the evangelist must have been that he was 
followed exclusively by sick persons. According to 
what is said in § 133^ not only the early date but the 
historicity altogether of those healings en masse must be 
held to be doubtful. Before the feeding of 

the 5000, in Mk. (634) Jesus teaches the multitude ; in 
Mt. (14 14) he heals their sick; in Lk. ( 9 n) he does 
both. At the beginning of his journey to Jerusalem, 
according to Mk. ( 10 i), Jesus teaches the multitude; 
according to Mt. ( 192 ) he heals them. According to 
Lk. (7 21) Jesus heals a number of sick — possessed 
and blind—in the presence of the messengers of the 
Baptist, and immediately before this he raises the 
widow’s son at Nain (711-17); Mt. knows nothing of 
this, and Mk. as little (the message of the Baptist is 
wholly wanting in Mk.). But on the other hand Mt. 
records as before this date not only the healing of a 
leper (81-4) and of a paralytic ( 9 1-8), as does Mk. I40- 
2i2=Lk. 5 12-26, but also the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus (918-26), and the healing of two blind men (927- 
31), and of a dumb man possessed with a devil (Koxpds : 
932-34)—healings which in Lk. are all brought in as 
having been wrought after the message of the Baptist 
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(840-56 18 35-43 11 14-16). Thus each of the two evan¬ 
gelists secured that the messengers of the Baptist should 
be able to hear of miracles of most various kinds as 
wrought by Jesus (Mt. 11 5 = Lk. 722) ; 1 but each has 
done so in a different way. After the cleansing of the 
temple, Jesus, according to Mt. ( 21 14), heals blind 
and lame there ; of this Mk. and Lk. know nothing. 
Similarly in 28 52 f he alone reports the resurrection of 
many dead persons on the death of Jesus. On the 
other hand, Mt. (2617-20) describes the preparation of 
the Passover meal without presupposing any super¬ 
natural knowledge on the part of Jesus as is done in 
Mk. (1412-17) and Lk. (227-14). Lk. alone knows not 
only of the miracles reported in 7n-i7 21, but also of 
the healing of the woman with the spirit of infirmity, of 
the man with the dropsy, of the ten lepers, and of the 
high priest’s servant’s ear, as also of the fact of 
Peter's miraculous draft (1310-17 14 1-6 17 n-19 22 50/. 
5 i-n). In the last two cases the silence of Mt. and 
Mk. is all the more significant as they give a quite 
precise account of the very occurrences in the midst 
of which a miracle, according to Lk., was wrought, 
and in Gethsemane all the apostles, and at the call 
of Peter at least he and some others, were present 
(Mk. 1447 = Mt. 2651-54; Mk. li6-2o=Mt. 418-22; cp 
§ 32, n. 5, § 42). Only Mk., again, knows of the 
healing of a blind man in two successive stages, by 
application of spittle and by laying on of hands (822-26). 
Instead of the one man, deaf and w r ith an impediment 
in his speech, who is healed by Jesus in Mk. (7 32-37) by 
the same means, in || Mt. 15 30/ a whole multitude of lame, 
blind, and dumb are healed. At Gerasa Mk. (52) and Lk. 
(827) make mention of one demoniac, Mt. (828) of two, 
and that too [v. 29) with clear divergence from || Mk. 
57 = Lk. 828, and dependence on the words of the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk. 124 = 
Lk. 434), all mention of which has been wholly omitted 
by Mt. At Jericho Mk. (IO46) mentions one blind man 
as Jesus was leaving the city, Lk. 18 35 one as he was 
entering, Mt. 2029 f two as he was leaving. The man 
who in Lk. 11 14 is dumb is also blind in Mt. I222. 2 
According to Mk. 523 the daughter of Jairus is at the 
point of death, according to Lk. 842 she is a-dying ; in 
Mt. 9 18 the father’s statement runs, ‘my daughter is 
even now dead,’ whilst in Mk. 535 and Lk. 849 this 
announcement is brought to Jesus only after the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood which has been 
wrought in the interval. To the number 5000 as well 
as to the 4000 of those who were miraculously fed Mt. 
adds in each case ( 14 21 15 38) ‘besides women and 
children. ’ In Mk. 1 120 the fig tree is found to be 
withered away on the morning after the curse has been 
pronounced ; according to Mt. 21 19 it withered away 
immediately. Whilst in Mk. 110 f it is Jesus who sees 
the heaven opened and the spirit descending and hears 
the voice, so that one is able, if so disposed, to take the 
whole passage as describing an inward mental experi¬ 
ence, with regard to which the disciples had derived 
their knowledge from himself alone, Mt. 3 i 6 f repre¬ 
sents the opening of the heavens as an objective occur¬ 
rence and gives the voice in the third person and thus 
not as for the hearing of Jesus alone, whilst according to 
Lk. 321 f the Spirit even descends ‘in bodily shape.’ 
As for the narratives of the nativity and childhood see 
Mary (Mother of Jesus) and Nativity. We pass 
over the numerous other minor differences in the accounts 
of miracles in the gospels, in order to touch upon :— 

(b) Two cases in which even one strongly predisposed 

1 It must be granted that in Mt. 9 32-34 means a dumb, 

and in 11 5 a deaf, person. But the two infirmities so often go 
together that this difference of meaning cannot he held to in¬ 
validate the statement in the text, which in all other respects is 
absolutely exact. 

2 These two passages must be regarded as parallel hecause in 
each there follows this detailed examination of the criticism that 
Jesus cast out demons hy Beelzebub (Mt. 12 24-32 = Lk. 1115-23). 
A second parallel to Lk. 1114 is Mt. 932-34, which agrees in 
its details with Lk. more exactly. 
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to believe in miracles would find it difficult to accept a 
narrative of this kind on account of the time to which 
it is assigned, (a) Lk. 2344/. expressly, and Mk. 1533 
Mt. 2745 also to all appearance, allege an eclipse of the 
sun, a celestial phenomenon which, however, is pos¬ 
sible only at the period of New Moon— i.e. , shortly 
before the 1st of Nisan—and cannot happen on the 
15th or 14th of a month. To save for the narrative some 
relic of credibility the suggestion has even been made 
that it is in fact an eclipse of the moon that is re¬ 
corded. But in offering this explanation it was for¬ 
gotten, not only that at midday such an occurrence 
would not produce darkness, but also that the shadow 
of the earth falling upon the moon is visible only from 
the side of the earth that is turned away from the sun, 
in other words, during the night, not in the middle of 
the day from 12 to’ 3. 

(ft) As for the fig tree (Mk. 1112-14 20-25 Mt. 2118-22), 
it is certainly the fact that its fruits begin to form before 
the leaves unfold—approximately about Easter-tide. 
But at this early stage they are still exceedingly small 
and quite uneatable. The first ripe figs are gathered 
in the end of June, most of the rest in August, and 
some not till so late as February. Some do not reach 
their development at all in the year of their formation, 
but only in the following spring. Fruits of this last- 
named class might therefore have been found by Jesus 
on the tree; but they are in no sense a characteristic mark 
of a good tree ; the characteristic of such a tree is its 
young freshly-produced figs. But with figs of this last 
kind Jesus could not have satisfied his hunger ; the nar¬ 
rative would have been possible at any time from June to 
February ; but, placed at Easter, it is not so ; and yet it 
belongs so definitely to the Easter season that it would be 
indeed a bold thing to say that it is true in itself but wrongly 
dated. The only really pertinent remark is that of Mk. 

( 11 13): it was not the season of figs. This is so contrary, 
however, to the whole of the rest of the narrative that 
Scholten thought himself justified in setting it down as 
a marginal note by a foreign hand (§ 119 b). Thus, 
even where there is not the slightest shadow of aversion 
to miracles as such, there is nothing to surprise us when 
these two narratives are declared to be unhistorical. 
See Fig Tree. 

( c) Taken as a whole the facts brought forward in 
the immediately preceding paragraphs show only too 
clearly with what lack of concern for historical precision 
the evangelists write. The conclusion is inevitable that 
even the one evangelist whose story in any particular 
case involves less of the supernatural than that of the 
others, is still very far from being entitled on that 
account to claim implicit acceptance of his narrative. 
Just in the same degree in which those who came after 
him have gone beyond him, it is easily conceivable that 
he himself may have gone beyond those who went 
before him. 

With reference to the resurrection of Jesus (a) the 
most credible statement in the Synoptics is that of Mt. 

(and Mk.) that the first appearances 
were in Galilee. The appearance in 
Jerusalem to the tw r o women (Mt. 289/.) 
is almost universally given up — not 
only because of the silence of all the other accounts, but 
also because in it Jesus only repeats the direction which 
the women had already received through the angel. If 
the disciples had seen Jesus in Jerusalem as Lk. states, 
it would be absolutely incomprehensible how Mk. and 
Mt. came to require them to repair to Galilee before 
they could receive a manifestation of Jesus. The con¬ 
verse on the other hand is very easy to understand ; 
Lk. found it inconceivable that the disciples who, 
according to him, were still in Jerusalem, should have 
been unable to see Jesus until they went to Galilee. In 
actual fact the disciples had already dispersed at 
Gethsemane (Mk. 14 50 Mt. 2656); this Lk. very signi¬ 
ficantly omits. Even Peter, after he had perceived, 
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when he denied his Master, the dangers he incurred, 
will hardly have exposed himself to these, gratuitously, 
any longer. At the cross only women, not disciples, 
were present. Whither these last had betaken them¬ 
selves we are not told. But it is not difficult to con¬ 
jecture that they had gone to their native Galilee. The 
angelic command, therefore, that they should make this 
their rendezvous, may reasonably be taken as a veiled 
indication that they had already gone thither. The 
presupposition made both by Mk. and by Mt. that they 
were still in Jerusalem on the day of the resurrection is 
accordingly erroneous. It was this error of theirs that 
led Lk. to his still more erroneous inversion of the actual 
state of the faets. 

(£) The second element in the synoptics that may be 
accepted with confidence is the statement that it was 
Peter who received the first manifestation of his risen 
master. All the more surprising is it that it is only Lk. 
who tells us so, and that only in passing (2434). It is 
the chief point in the statement of Paul, 1 Cor. 15 i-n. 
This passage must be regarded as the earliest account 
of the appearances of the risen Jesus ; unquestionably 
it goes back to the communications made by Peter 
during the fifteen days’ visit of Paul, three years after 
the conversion of the latter (Gal. 1 18). 

{c) Not only is it a mark of inadequacy in the gospels 
that they have nothing to say about the greater number 
of the manifestations here recorded ; it also becomes 
necessary to withhold belief from what they actually do 
relate in addition. Paul would certainly not have left 
it out had he known it; the duty of bringing forward 
all the available evidence in support of the truth of the 
resurrection of Jesus as against the Corinthian doubters 
was of the most stringent kind. 

(d) Thus, on the one hand, the statements that 
Jesus was touched, and that he ate (Lk. 24 39-43), are seen 
to be incredible. But these are precisely the statements 
which make it possible to understand why the evangelists 
should pass over the mere appearing of Jesus (&<pdTj) to 
which the statements of Paul are confined, inasmuch as 
they believed they could offer proofs of a more palpable 
character. 

In criticism it was a great error to believe that by the expres¬ 
sion * was seen ’ (atfidij) Paul was characterizing the appearances 
as unreal. It is indeed true that in the NT this expression with 
one exception (Acts 7 26) is applied to visions ; but, unless he be 
a thoroughly modern person well versed in philosophy and 
science, the visionary is under a psychological necessity to 
regard as real the things which he sees in vision even though he 
distinguishes between them and the objects of ordinary sight. 
The only thing that would prevent him from doing so would be 
if the vision offered that which according to his ideas was utterly 
impossible. But in the case before us this is far from being so. 
In the NT the resurrection of a man— c.g., of the Baptist or of 
Elijah — is supposed to be thoroughly possible (Mk. 614-16= 
Mt. 142 = Lk. 97/I Mk. 9 11 Ml. 17 10 11 14). 

What the expression ‘was seen’ (j) proves is, 
accordingly, rather this—that in no description of any 
appearances of the risen Lord did Paul perceive any¬ 
thing by which they were distinguished from his own, re¬ 
ceived at Damascus. With reference to this he uses the 
same expression ; he therefore characterizes it as a ' vision' 
(dirraa-ia), and, as he still distinguishes from this the 
‘revelation’ (&TroKa\v\f/i$) in 2 Cor. 12 1, we shall have 
to take the word literally and interpret it as denoting 
seeing, not hearing. 

(<?) The statements as to the empty sepulchre are to 
be rejected ; Paul is silent regarding them, and his 
silence is very strongly reinforced by Mk. 168 which 
says the women told no one anything of what they had 
seen. This failure to carry out the angel’s bidding is 
quite unthinkable, and one readily understands why Mt. 
and Lk. should say the opposite, though this is probably 
the most violent change they have anywhere made on 
their exemplar. (The word ‘fear,’ <pb(3os, in Mt. 288 
shows that he had before him the ‘were afraid,’ ^0o- 
povvro, of Mk.) The statement of Mk. is intelligible 
only if we take him to mean that the whole statement as 
to the empty sepulchre is now being promulgated for the 
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first time by the publication of his gospel. He cannot 
intend to say that the women held their peace for a 
short time only, for the general belief is that Jesus 
appeared very soon after his resurrection, and every 
delay on the part of the women would have put back 
the time at which the disciples could arrive in Galilee 
and behold the promised appearing of the Lord. If 
Mk. is understood in the sense we have indicated, then 
in him we have a virtual admission, veiled indeed, yet 
clear, that all statements as to the empty sepulchre 
were innovations of a later time. 

(/) Nor, as against this, will it avail to urge the 
inherent likelihood that the sepulchre must without fail 
have been visited. 

Here the assumption is that forthwith on the resurrection day 
the tidings of the empty sepulchre became known in Jerusalem. 
But this supposition has been shown to be groundless.. Vet even 
had the tidings been brought forthwith to the Christians in 
Jerusalem, and even if they had thereupon at once visited the 
sepulchre, their evidence would not have proved more than did 
that of the women. Only an examination by opponents could 
have claimed greater weight. But it is hardly likely that the 
tidings reached their ears forthwith. Vet, even had this 
happened and the sepulchre been found empty, the fact would 
have been capable of being explained by them as due to a 
removal of the body. The (unhistorical) statement of Mt. as to 
setting a watch over the sepulchre (§ 108) had in fact just this 
very purpose in view—to exclude the possibility of any such 
removal. But after the visit of the women the watch was not 
continued even in Mt. Further it has to be borne in mind that 
according to Jewish belief a body did not remain recognisable 
for more than three days (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 20 a). 
Had a body, therefore, really been found, it would no longer 
have been possible to identify it as the body of Jesus. 

This eomes yet more strongly into view if we picture 
to ourselves the order of events in the way in which, in 
all probability, they actually happened. The first belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus arose through the appearances 
in Galilee on the third day after his death, or later. 
The diseiples believed in them and therefore felt them¬ 
selves under no necessity to assure themselves by ex¬ 
amination of the sepulchre. Even if the tidings of the 
Galilaean appearances had been brought to Jerusalem 
forthwith, not even so would they have given occasion 
for such an examination. It was unnecessary: the 
followers of Jesus believed them without further evi¬ 
dence ; his enemies laughed them to scorn. One knew 
that the emptiness of the sepulchre after so long a 
time could prove anything just as little as could the 
production of a no longer identifiable body. It is 
unnecessary to enter more fully into the almost incred¬ 
ible variations in the accounts of what happened at 
the sepulchre, after what has already been said (see, for 
enumeration, § 27). 

( g) The conclusion of Mk. ( 1 69-20) is admittedly not 
genuine (see W. and H., Appendix, and above, § 4, 
n. 2). Still less can the shorter conclusion printed by W. 
and H. lay elaim to genuineness. Should it be found that 
the longer, in accordance with an Armenian superscription 
found by Conybeare ( Expos ., ’93 fi, pp. 241-254), was 
written bythe presbyter Aristion—the name in the inscrip¬ 
tion is Ariston,—then a very unfavourable light would 
be shed upon this * disciple of the Lord,’ as Papias calls 
him. Almost the entire section is a compilation, partly 
even from the fourth gospel and Aets. At the same time 
the words ‘ for they were afraid ’ {e<pofiovvro ydp, 168 ) 
cannot have been the close intended by the author, 
especially seeing that appearances in Galilee are an¬ 
nounced ( 16 7). The suggestion that the author was 
interrupted as he was finishing is a mere makeshift. 
It eannot be urged in support of it that in Mt. and 
Lk. no traces of the conjectured genuine conclusion of 
Mk. are to be found. We could not be sure 
whether at least Mt. has not drawn from it, especi¬ 
ally as he coincides entirely with Mk. 16 6/. But 
deliberate divergence from the (supposed) conelu 
sion of Mk. would also be very intelligible, for Mt. 
and Lk. have already, as against Mk. 168 , said the 
opposite of what lay before them in their exemplar. 
The fact that the last leaf of a book is always the most 
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liable to get lost can suffice to explain how the close of 
Mk. should have disappeared without leaving any trace. 
Yet a deliberate removal of it is also conceivable,—if 
it did not answer the demands which had already come 
to be set up in the time of Mt. and Lk. Nothing can 
be conjectured with any certainty, except that it 
described an appearance of Jesus to the disciples. The 
fact that Peter is also individually named in 16 7 may 
perhaps be held to indicate that the conclusion con¬ 
tained also an appearance to Peter alone. 

The foregoing sections may have sometimes seemed 
to raise a doubt whether any credible elements were to 

139 . Absolutely be found ' n ‘ h e gospels at all; all the 
credible more emphatically therefore must stress 
• be laid on the existence of passages of 

Tacma the kind indicated in § 131. Refer- 
(^) AuOUt J 6 SUS 1 1 1 1 j a 

in o-PTiAral ence has alread y been made tO Mk. 

° * IO17/. (‘ Why callest thou me good? 

none is good save God only’), as also to Mt. 123r f 
(that blasphemy against the son of man can be forgiven ), 1 
and to Mk. 321 (that his relations held him to be beside 
himself; cp § ii 6 £ d). To these, two others may now 
be added: Mk. 13 32 (‘of that day and of that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son but the Father ’; the words * neither the Son ’ 
(oi) 5 £ 6 vl6s) are absent from Mt. in many MSS and 
the whole verse from Lk. ; cp § 130^); and Mk. 15 34 
Mt. 2746 (‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’—an utterance which Lk. has wholly omitted). 

These five passages, along with the four which will 
be spoken of in § 140, might be called the foundation- 
pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus. Should the 
idea suggest itself that they hnve been sought out with 
partial intent, as proofs of the human as against the 
divine character of Jesus, the fact at all events cannot 
be set aside that they exist in the Bible and demand 
our attention. In reality, however, they prove not only 
that in the person of Jesus we have to do with a com¬ 
pletely human being, and that the divine is to be sought 
in him only in the form in which it is capable of being 
found in a man ; they also prove that he really did 
exist, and that the gospels contain at least some absolutely 
trustworthy facts concerning him. If passages of this 
kind were wholly wanting in them it would be impos¬ 
sible to prove to a sceptic that any historical value 
whatever was to be assigned to the gospels ; he would 
be in a position to declare the picture of Jesus contained 
in them to be purely a work of phantasy, and could 
remove the person of Jesus from the field of history,— 
all the more when the meagreness of the historical 
testimony regarding him, whether in canonical writings 
outside of the gospels, or in profane writers such as 
Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, is considered. 

(a) According to Mk. 812 Jesus emphatically declined 
to work a ‘sign’ (ff7}/j.dop) before the eyes of his con- 
140 (6) On the tem P oraries 1 * there shall no sign be 
miracles of gjven unto this generation. • In Mt. 
Jesus. 1239 16 4 and Lk. 11 29 this saying is 
given in the enlarged form, * there 
shall no sign be given to this generation but the sign 
of Jonah (the prophet).’ Unless here the meaning 
intended be the exact contrary of what is said in Mk., 
the ’sign of Jonah’ cannot be really a ‘sign,’ but 
rather the opposite of one. 

To illustrate how, notwithstanding, it was possible for Jesus 
to express himself so, let us put an imaginary parallel case. A 
conqueror, without receiving any provocation, invades a country. 
Its inhabitants send an embassy to ask of him what justification 
he can show for his aggression. He gives the answer : You 
ask me what I can allege in justification? I shall give you no 
other justification than that which my sword gives. The 
situation in the gospel is quite similar. 

The one thing which Jesus has hitherto done, and, 
if he refuses to work signs (c rrjjjLeia ), the one thing which 

1 Lk. also as well as Mk. has his share in the weakening of 
this sentence, the verse he gives immediately before it being 
>1“ 9)> " e that denieth me in the presence of men shall be denied 
in the presence of the angels of God.' 
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he can continue to do, is to preach. The main activity 
of Jonah also in like manner consisted in preaching. 
By the sign of Jonah accordingly is meant the opposite 
of a sign—viz., preaching like that of Jonah. This is 
shown also by the immediate sequel : ‘ the men of 

Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah.’ Next 
follows the example of the Queen of Sheba who came 
to hear the preaching of Solomon (Mt. 1241/. =Lk. 
II31/). \ 

It is only in Mt. (1240) that this good connection is broken by 
the interpretation that the sign of Jonah means his three days’ 
sojourn in the belly of the whale, and that by this is signified 
the three days’ sojourn of Jesus in the heart of the earth. But 
even apart from its breaking the connection, this verse, which 
rests only on misunderstanding of the ambiguous utterance in 
Lk. 1130, is quite unsuitable ; for a ‘ sign ’ of course makes its 
impression only when it can be seen. The people of Nineveh 
could not observe the emergence of Jonah from the place of his 
sojourn, nor indeed is it even staled that he told them of it; all 
that is said is that he preached to them. 

( b ) According to Mk. 65/ Jesus was able to do no 
mighty work (save healing a few sick folk) in Nazareth 
and marvelled at the unbelief of its people. This then 
is the reason why he was unable. Mt. 13 58 is a 
manifest weakening of this : ‘ he did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief. ’ 

(c) In Mk. 814-21 the disciples, in the crossing of the 
Lake, which has been touched on in § 135, are re¬ 
presented as having forgotten to take bread with them. 
Jesus says : * Take heed, beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herod ’ (in Mt. 166 : 'of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees ’). This exhortation the disciples take 
as a reproach on them for their forgetfulness. But 
Jesus rebukes them for their little understanding, and 
reminds them of the feeding of the 5000 and of the 
4000. The conclusion is given fully only by Mt. 
(16 11 f ), but unquestionably in the sense of Mk., ‘ How 
is it that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you 
concerning bread ? . . . then understood they how that 
he bade them beware of the teaching of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. ’ Both evangelists have previously 
related the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000 as facts. 
If Jesus reminds them of this, the consequence must of 
course be that they should think of material loaves as 
being what they are to beware of. In reality, however, 
the deduction is quite the opposite. This is possible 
only on one assumption—if the feeding of the 5000 and 
the 4000 was not a historical occurrence, but a parable 
having this as its point that the bread with which one 
man in the wilderness was able to feed a vast multitude 
signifies the teaching with which he satisfied their souls. 
On this view the closing statement of the narrative first 
finds its full explanation ; more bread remains over 
than was present at the beginning; truth is not con¬ 
sumed when it is communicated to others, but only 
serves to awaken in them ever new thoughts and an 
ever-growing power to satisfy in their turn the spiritual 
hunger of others. It is exceedingly surprising, yet at 
the same time evidence of a reproduction of earlier 
materials, that Mk. and Mt. should give the present 
narrative at all—a narrative which in their understand¬ 
ing of the miracle of the feeding is so meaningless. 

Mt. has made some attempt, albeit a somewhat feeble one, to 
bring the two narratives into harmony. _ With him Jesus (16 8) re¬ 
proaches the disciples for their little faith. Similarly Mk. at an 
earlier place (652), the wording of which recalls that of the 
present passage, alludes to the miracle of the loaves and implies 
that the disciples ought to have learned from it implicit faith in 
the supernatural power of Jesus even in the storm. All the 
more important is it to notice that in the passage of Mk. now 
before us (S 14-21) Jesus blames them, in the only fitting (and 
therefore the only original) way, for their little understanding ; 
and Mt. by taking up this reproach in 16 9 11 shows that the 
other, that of unbelief, is not the original one. 

(d) In Mt. 11 5 Lk. 722 Jesus sends an answer to the 
Baptist that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them. As has 
been shown above (§ 137 a), both evangelists have seen 
to it that all the miracles mentioned have taken place, 
either at an earlier date, or before the eyes of the 
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Baptist’s messengers. All the more remarkable there¬ 
fore is it that the list should close with what is not a 
miracle at all. It would be impossible to counteract 
the preceding enumeration more effectually than by the 
simple insertion of this final clause. The evangelists 
therefore cannot have added it of their own proper 
motion. Neither could Jesus have neutralised the 
force of his own words—if we assume miracles to be 
intended — in such an extraordinary way. • On the 
other hand the clause in question fits admirably, if 
Jesus was speaking not of the physically but of the 
spiritually blind, lame, leprous, deaf, dead. This is 
the meaning, too, which these words actually have in 
the OT passages, Is. 35 s/ 61 1, which lie at the root 
of this, and it also fits very well the continuation in Mt. 
11 6 Lk. 7 23, which reads, * Blessed is he who is not 
offended in me’ (i.e. , in my unpretentious simplicity). 
Here, therefore, we have a case, as remarkable as it is 
assured, in which a saying of Jesus, though completely 
misunderstood, has been—in its essence at least— 
incorporated with verbal accuracy in the gospels. 

Jesus, then, declined to work signs ( arj/xaa ), and that, 
too, on principle. Mk. 812 (and parallels) is not a 

141 Inforeni'P saying ° f a kind that he C0U,d haVe 
* , . , uttered one day and broken the next; 

as to signs. , J . . , 

0 moreover he expressly says that no 

sign should be given to ' this [whole] generation,’ because 
as a whole it was wicked and rebellious against God. 
Now, the word semeion does not denote any kind of 
wonder, but only a wonder of the kind which serves the 
end of showing the power of him who works it—as, in 
the present case, the Messiahship of Jesus. But, so 
far as the reported miracles of Jesus have this end, 
they are, if this saying of his is to be accepted, no 
longer to be taken to be credible ; either they never 
happened at all or (at least), if historical, they were 
not miraculous. 

This applies very conspicuously to the withering of the fig-tree. 
Apart from the motive mentioned in § 137 /3, this particular 

miracle is rejected by many theologians on the ground that such 
a deed, having no manifest saving purpose, appears to them un¬ 
worthy of his character. The same principle will apply also at 
least to the stilling of the storm and the walking upon the 
water, and likewise to the stater in the fish's mouth, even 
though, strangely enough, it is not expressly said anywhere 
that this miracle was actually carried out. 


(a) As for the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000, so also 
for the withering of the fig-tree, we still possess a clue to 
n . . , the way in which the narrative arose 

rnir^Zx OUt of a P arable - The narrative in 

,. . question is not found in Lk., and this 

narra ives in j s d ou b t |ess correctly, explained from 
gura ive t jie SU pp OS j t j on that lIl considered his 
speec . parable (136-9) of the fig-tree — or 
rather the unspoken sequel to the parable, that the tree 
had at last to be cut down after all—as identical with 
the narrative. By the fig-tree, in this view, was meant 
the nation of Israel, and that which we have seen to be 
impossible if the story is taken as a relation of actual 
fact (§ 137 b, / 3 ) becomes very effective as soon as the 
symbolical interpretation is adopted. At the close of 
his ministry, at his last passover festival, Jesus utters his 
curse upon the nation that has borne no fruit. Figu¬ 

rative forms of expression, which could give rise to the 
story of the feeding, are also to be found in Mt. 
56 : ‘blessed are they that hunger, 1 for they shall be 
filled,’ and the verse which in Mk. (634) stands before 
the miraculous narrative, to the effect that Jesus taught 
the multitude, embodies in reality the substance of that 
narrative. For Peter’s draught of fishes, cp Mk. 

I17 and Mt. 1847-50. It is not difficult to con¬ 

jecture expressions made use- of by Jesus out of which 
the narrative of the walking on the water and the still¬ 
ing of the tempest could be framed, somewhat after the 
analogy of Mk. 11 22-24 and Lk. 176 : ‘ if ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, then shall ye be able to com¬ 


mand the storm and it will obey, and ye shall be able 
to walk unharmed upon the troubled sea (of life).’ 
Indeed even the words which actually stand in the 
passages last cited might have given occasion to the 
formation of miraculous narratives. * If ye shall say in 
faith to this mountain, Be thou cast into the sea, or to 
the sycomore tree, Be thou transplanted into the sea, so 
shall it be done.’ But literalism of this sort even in 
those days had its limits. 

( b) The same explanation is capable of being applied 
also where deeds or words attributed to Jesus himself are 
not concerned. It is very easily conceivable that a 
preacher on the death of Jesus may have said, purely 
figuratively, that then was the veil of the temple rent in 
twain (Mk. 1538 = Mt. 27 51 = Lk. 2345). What he 
meant to say was that by the death of Jesus the 
ancient separation between God and his people was 
done away. By a misunderstanding, this saying could 
easily be taken up as statement of a literal physical fact. 
So also, if another preacher said, using figurative 
language, that at the death of Jesus the graves had 
opened (Mt. 27 52), or that darkness (of sorrow) had 
spread over all the earth (Mk. 1533 = Mt. 2745 = Lk. 
2344 ). Cp also § 26, n. 

(a) In the present connection we need not do more 
than allude very briefly to what by Strauss was regarded 

143. Influence as aIrao . st th f on,y source of OI ? gia for 
nf OT nnqqatrpci such miracal °us narratives as had no 
^ & ’ real foundation in fact — namely, 

passages of the OT. These may very well have con¬ 
tributed to the shaping of such narratives, even though 
we do not assume that they originated them. For the 
raisings of the dead cp 1 K. 17 17-24 2 K. 4 17-37; for 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, cp Ex. 16 1-18 
Nu. 11 4-9 2 K. 442-44 ; for the walking upon the water 
Ps. 77 20 [19] Is. 43 16 Job 98 ; for the stilling of the storm, 
Ps. 107 23-32 ; for the healing of the withered hand 
1 K. 136 ; for the healing of the dumb man, Wisd. 10 21. 

(b) Apart from the miracles, there is one OT 

passage which has very clearly influenced the form of 
the gospel narrative in Mt. 21 7. It is impossible to 
deny Mt.’s representation here to be that Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem upon two asses. Even if one chooses to 
interpret the words as meaning that he sat upon the 
garments and not upon the animals the sense is sub¬ 
stantially the same, for the garments were laid upon the 
asses. The misunderstanding rests only upon a too 
literal interpretation of the prophecy in Zech. 99, which 
is not shared by Mk. and Lk. So also the number 

thirty (unmentioned in Mk. 14 n Lk. 22 s) given to the 
sum received by Judas, as also the casting away of the 
money into the temple (Mt. 2615 27 s), would seem to 
come not from tradition but from the passage in Zechariah 
(11 12 f.) expressly cited in Mt. 27 9 /. Upon 

Bethlehem, as the birthplace of Jesus, the virgin birth, 
the Magi, the flight into Egypt, the massacre of the 
innocents, see Mary [Mother of Jesus] and 
Nativity. 

According to Mk. 65/. (see § 140 b) we are to under¬ 
stand that Jesus healed where he found faith. This 
144 MimelPQ P ower is so attested throughout 

f h F the first and second centuries that, in 

0 ea mg. v j ew Q f t ^ e spiritual greatness of Jesus 
and the imposing character of his personality, it would 
be indeed difficult to deny it to him. Even the Phari¬ 
sees do not deny his miracles of healing, though they 
trace them to a compact with Beelzebub (Mk. 322 Mt. 
934 1224 Lk. 11 15). According to Mt. 1227 = Lk. 11 19 
the disciples of the Pharisees also wrought such miracles ; 
the man who followed not with the disciples of Jesus cast 
out devils (Mk. 938-4o = Lk. 949/); the same is said of 
those whom in Mt. 7 w f Jesus rejects in his final judg¬ 
ment. Paul asserts that a like power was possessed by 
himself (2 Cor. 12 12 Rom. 15 19), and by other Christians 
(1 Cor. 128 -n 28); Justin mentions castings-out of devils 
(Apol. 26 Dial. 30, 35, 39, 76, 85) ; so also Tertullian 
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(Apol. 23), Irenseus (231 /. Eus. HE 57), and Quadratus 
(Eus. HE iv. 32). 1 

That Jesus demanded faith is frequently stated (Mk. 
923 f Alt. 928), as also that he was approached with 
faith (Mk. 25 = Mt. 92 = Lk. 5 20 ; Mt. 810 = Lk. 79 ; 
Mt. 1527/ =Mk. 728/. ; see § 109 d), and that he 
prayed. 

Many of the accounts contain particulars that could hardly 
have been introduced at will merely for effect. Thus in Mk, 5 7-10 
the devil does not leave the demoniac of Gerasa at the first 
adjuration; Jesus must first, just like a modern alienist, enter 
with the man into a conversation in which he elicits from him 
what his hallucinations are. In Mk. 914*29 all the symptoms 
shown by the boy, except the falling into the fire, can be 
paralleled from the descriptions of epilepsy in ancient medical 
writers (Krenkel, Beitr. zur A ufhellung der Gesch. u. d. Briefe 
d ’. Paulus , ’90, pp. 50-63). 

Of course we must endeavour to ascertain how 
many, and still more what sorts of cures were effected by 
Jesus. It is quite permissible for us to regard as 
historical only those of the class which even at the 
present day physicians are able to effect by psychical 
methods,—as, more especially, cures of mental maladies. 
It is highly significant that, in a discourse of Peter 
(ActsI038), the whole activity of Jesus is summed 
up in this that he went about doing good and healing 
all those that were oppressed of the devil. By this 
expression only demoniacs are intended. Cp also Lk. 
1332. It is not at all difficult to understand how the 
contemporaries of Jesus, after seeing some wonderful 
deed or deeds wrought by him which they regarded 
as miracles, should have credited him with every other 
kind of miraculous power without distinguishing, as the 
modern mind does, between those maladies which are 
amenable to psychical influences and those which are not. 
It is also necessary to bear in mind that the cure may 
often have been only temporary. If there was a relapse, 
people did not infer any deficiency in the miraculous 
efficacy of the healer ; they accounted for it simply by 
the return of the demon who had been cast out. On 
this point Mt. 12 43-45 is very characteristic. Perhaps 
also Lk. 82 may be cited in this connection, if the seven 
devils were cast out of Mary Magdalene not simul¬ 
taneously but on separate occasions. 

Most obscure of all are the two accounts, found only in Mk. 
(7 32-35 822-26), according to which Jesus made use of saliva to 
effect a cure. Precisely in these two cases it is extraordinarily 
difficult to believe in a cure whether by this or by psychical 
methods. 


(a) Even if the public ministry of Jesus had lasted for a 
few months only, he must have uttered a thousandfold 

145. Conclusion mor u e than a , U tha * , has been p corfled 
as to discourses m the g° s P els - Hls lon S est discourse 
f T would, if delivered in the form in 

which it has come down to us, not 
have taken more than some five minutes in the delivery. 
However self-evident, this has been constantly over¬ 
looked by the critics. They are constantly assuming 
that we possess the several words of Jesus that 
have been reported approximately in the same ful¬ 
ness with which they were spoken. For the parables 
perhaps (apart, of course, from the manipulations 
pointed out above, in §§ 109 b, 112 b, 128 c d) this may 
be to a certain extent true. Of other utterances, we 
have traced in Mt. 11 5 = Lk. 722 and Mk. 8i4-2i = Mt. 
16 5-12 (§ 140 c d) one or two which must have been 
preserved almost verbatim . In what remains, however, 
it can hardly be sufficiently emphasised that we possess 
only an excessively meagre pricis of what Jesus said, 
namely, only so much as not only made an immediate 
impression when first heard, but also continued to survive 
the ordeal of frequent repetition (for much of it possessed 
too little interest for those who had not been actual ear- 
witnesses). In this process not only was an extra¬ 
ordinary number of utterances completely lost ; but a 


1 As for Josephus, cp BJ ii. 86 vii. 63, Ant.nl. 11 3 viii. 2 5 
and c. Ap. 131; for Pliny, NH 80 2 ; for Lucian, Philops. 16 f 
According to Tacitus (Hist. 4 81), Vespasian effected several 
wonderful cures (cp above, col. 1456). 
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large number of the sayings of Jesus now received for 
the first time that' consecutive and pointed form which 
made them seem worthy of further repetition. Without 
doubt Jesus must very often have repeated himself; 
but what he assuredly often repeated in many variations 
has been preserved to us only in a single form. One 
may perhaps venture to compare the process with that 
of a photographer who prints from many negatives of 
the same individual on the same paper. There is pro¬ 
duced in this way an 4 average ’ likeness which when 
viewed from some distance seems satisfactory enough, 
but when it is more closely viewed the vagueness of its 
contours is at once discovered. 

(b) The context in which we now find the sayings of 
Jesus must never (from what has been said in § 134) be 
taken as a trustworthy guide in determining what the 
original meaning may have been. In every case the 
context tells us only what the evangelists, or their pre¬ 
decessors, found it to mean ; indeed in many cases it is 
impossible to believe that even for them the place where 
they introduce the saying is intended to convey any hint 
as to the meaning. A source like the logia laid 
naturally very little stress upon this point. The greater 
number of the utterances of Jesus are like erratic blocks. 
All that one sees with perfect clearness is that they do 
not originally belong to the place where they are now 
found. What their original position was is unknown. 
The observer has to rest satisfied if in spite of its removal 
to a new site the real nature and quality of the stone 
can be made out ; and this is happily very often the 
case. 

On the other hand, a wholly mistaken line is taken when, for 
example, the attempt is made to base consequences on any such 
assumption as that Jesus was apt to give forth parahles or say¬ 
ings in pairs. The parable of the leaven which in Mt. 13 31-33 
and Lk. 13 18-21 immediately follows on that of the mustard-seed 
is still wanting in Mk. 430-32. In Lk.’s source as well as in Mk.’s 
the sayings about the salt and about the light were still separate 
(not connected as we now see them in Alt. 613-16). Equally 
futile aie discussions as to the order in which Jesus may have 
spoken the beatitudes. If any one were to try to repeat the 
beatitudes after hearing them once he would not be sure of re¬ 
taining the original order. We cannot expect more of those who 
heard Jesus. In the Sermon on the Mount not only is it needless 
to ask whether it was heard by the disciples alone or by the 
multitude as well (§ 134) ; it is equally needless to ask whether it 
was intended for the one or for the other. It is a conglomer¬ 
ate. Little of what is found in Alt. 6-7 recurs in Lk. 6 20-49. On 
Alt. 613-16 see § 134, on 5 17-48 see § 145 g. In chap. 6 f. a really 
good connection is found only within each of the following 
groups:— 6 1-6 with 16-18; 625-34; 7 1-5 ; 77-11; not between 
these groups reciprocally, nor yet between them and the other 
sayings contained in these chapters. Nay, there is not the least 
ground for supposing, because they are three in number, that 
Jesus enumerated immediately in succession those things in 
which according to Alt. 0 1-6 16-18 hypocrisy is to be avoided, 
quite apart from the fact that the enumeration is disturbed and 
broken by w. 7-15. 

(c) Words of such pre-eminent importance as the 
Lord’s Prayer or the words of institution of the 
Eucharist, or the description of a scene so unforgettable 
as that in which the sign is given by which the betrayer 
is made known (Mk. 14i8-2o; Alt. 2621-23 ; Lk. 222i) 
are given in a very conflicting manner. Of the words 
uttered on the cross, Aik. and Mt. have only one, which 
in turn is omitted by Lk., who, however, gives three 
others. In this last case, however, one may be sure 
that Mk. and Alt. are in the right (§ 139) ; and to the 
three previous ones one may safely apply the maxim 
that additions are more likely than omissions ; omissions 
would in fact be difficult to account for (§ 120 c). Mk. 
1422-24 accordingly, with omission of ‘take’ (Ad/Sere), 
may be regarded as the relatively (not absolutely) oldest 
form of the words of institution of the Eucharist. 
(Against the deletion of Lk. 22 19 b 20 see Schmiedel 
in Hand-Co??imentar on 1 Cor. 11 34.) 

(d) While in the case of the Eucharistic words only 
Lk. is dependent on Paul, Mt. and still more Mk. avoid¬ 
ing his novelties, Paul in 1 Cor. 7 10/!, as against all the 
synoptists, exhibits the earlier form of the prohibition of 
divorce. This we infer from the fact that it is he who 
gives the strictest form of the prohibition. Subsequent 
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relaxations in view of the difficulty, in working the 
severer form, are intelligible, increases of stringency are 
not; especially would these be unintelligible in the case ' 
of Paul, who actually finds himself constrained (i Cor. 

7 15) on his own responsibility to introduce a relaxation 
of the law. Even the Epistle of James, although it 
already omits ( 5 12) Jerusalem as an object by which 
one can swear (§ 150), gives an older form of the precept 
against swearing than is found in Mt. 5 37 ; namely, Let 
your yea be a (simple) yea, and your nay a (simple) 
nay. 

(e) As for the substance of the sayings of Jesus, it has 
already been pointed out in §§ 109 b , in, 112 b, 136 
how little credence we can attach to the historicity of | 
the sayings attributed to Jesus about the call of the 
Gentiles, the baptismal formula, the later conditions of 
the primitive church, and the postponement of his 
parusia. Here it may be added that in Mk. H9 a say¬ 
ing which certainly was originally the closing remark 
of a preacher on the anointing at Bethany is given 
as a word of Jesus. In Mt. (2663) it is still further 
altered by the addition : 1 Wheresoever this gospel shall 
be preached, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of.’ As regards a passage of such great im¬ 
portance as Mk. 1045 = Mt. 2O28 ('to give his life a 
ransom for many’), judgment can be given only in 
accordance with the following considerations. It can 
be accepted as genuine if Jesus spoke of his life as a 
ransom in no other sense than that in which he did so 
at the last supper— i. e ., as an offering not for sin but 
for the immunity of his followers, after the manner of the 
Passover lamb in Egypt, or for ratification of their cove¬ 
nant with God as in Gen. 15 10 17 Jer. 34 18 Ex. 24 1-8, 
and if he did so at a date not too long before his death. 
Otherwise the doubt will have to be expressed, that the 
sentence comes from the Pauline theology. In any case 
it is noteworthy that it is absent from || Lk. 2227. 

That Jesus had in view the possibility of his death some con¬ 
siderable time before it came upon him is not. unlikely. But 
the very precise predictions of it with their various details are 
open to the suspicion that they took shape at a later date in 
accordance with the facts of history, and least of all is it credible 
that Jesus should have put forth such a prediction directly after 
Peter’s confession Mk. 831 Mt. 16 21 Lk. 16 22. This confession 
must have been one of the supreme moments in the joyous con¬ 
sciousness of Jesus—the discovery that he was finding recog- ! 
nition as the Messiah and was winning his battle. Suffering 
and death are the very opposite of all that is looked for in the 
Jewish Messiah, and of what Jesus at that moment could have 
looked forward to for himself. 

(/) From the eschatological discourses disappears 
everything specifically apocalyptic concerning the signs 
of his parusia, if the separation of the ' little Apocalypse * 
as made in § 124 b is correct. This does not, however, 
by any means imply the elimination of all eschatological 
utterances whatsoever. On the contrary, there still 
remain to be attributed to Jesus the words in Mt. 16 27/. 
262964 (ultimately also IO23 1928/.; see § 112^) in 
which he prophesies his return with the clouds of heaven, 
and the like. This is in fact quite intelligible, and even 
necessary, if he held himself to be the Messiah ; in such 
a case it would have been impossible for him to believe 
that God would allow him and his work to go to ruin 
through the persecutions of his enemies. The failure of 
these prophecies to come to fulfilment ought in no case 
to lead to any attempt to make out that they were not 
uttered by Jesus, or to interpret them in such a sense 
as causes their inconsistency with the facts to disappear. 
As has been shown in §§ 111, 112 e, 113, the evangelists 
found that much trouble was required in order to tone 
down this inconsistency ; they had not the least occasion, 
therefore, to invent such predictions or to heighten them ; 
the prophecies must have lain before them as quite fixed 
elements of tradition. 

Another question is whether Jesus foretold the destruction of 
the temple as in Mk. 13 2 Mt. 24 2 Lk. 216. If the ‘ little Apoca¬ 
lypse’ (Mk. 13 14 Mt. 2415) or Rev. 11 i_/C 13 is from a Christian 
hand the answer can hardly be affirmative, for a Christian writer 
could hardly have presumed the continued existence of the 
temple in contradiction to Jesus’ own prophecy. Both these 
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pieces, however, may be Jewish ; and Jesus could have foreseen 
the destruction of Jerusalem even without supernatural know* 
ledge. In no case, however, ought we to lay weight on the 
circumstance that he connects it with the end of the world, for 
this arises from the fusion of the (certainly vacillating) tradition 
regarding his own words with the ‘ little Apocalypse ’ (§ 124 b ). 
Therefore, also, we must refuse to entertain the conjecture that 
in reality he prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem only, and 
that his alleged prediction of the end of the world rests on a 
misunderstanding of the disciples. According to the same 
mode of reasoning, he cannot have prophesied his resurrection 
alone without adding a prediction of his second coming from 
heaven; for this, according to the general and most ancient belief, 
which makes no mention of an ascension also (1 Cor. 15 4-12 Rom. 
834 Eph. I2025/ Acts 232-35 Heb. I 3 1012 122 [13 20 Rev. 

1 18] 1 Pet. 3 19 22 Eph. 49/), carried him direct to heaven ; but 
there was quite as general a belief that as Messiah his work of 
setting up the kingdom of God upon earth required his presence 
here. 

Of all these predictions it is possible to deny that they 
were uttered by him only if it be at the same time denied 
that he held himself to be the Messiah. But in that 
case it will be impossible to explain how the disciples, 
who had been thrown into the utmost depths of despond¬ 
ency by his death, nevertheless came to be able to believe 
in his resurrection. Those theologians who go so far as 
to remove all the utterances of Jesus to the effect that 
he was the Messiah, hardly continue to hold that the 
belief in his resurrection rests on anything more real than 
the visions of the disciples which arose out of their sub¬ 
jective mental condition. All psychology, however, 
affirms that visions arise only when that which is seen 
in the concrete has previously taken firm and living hold 
on the soul of the visionary. The belief is therefore 
inevitable that the disciples had already, in the lifetime 
of Jesus, held him to be the Messiah. They could not, 
however, have done so without acquainting him with 
this belief of theirs ; and if he had denied it, it is im¬ 
possible to understand how their respect for his authentic 
declaration should have permitted them to go on believ¬ 
ing the opposite. As regards the date of his second 
coming, the statements in Alt. 16 28 (that it would be 
before the then living generation had passed away) and 
in 2664 (that it would be immediately, a7r’ &pn) have a 
like claim to probability. Whatever he may have said 
as to this, it is most certain that he also declared 
that ‘none knoweth of that day or of that hour’ (Mk. 
13 32 Mt. 24 36). 

(g) It would be quite out of place to look in the 
gospels for direct statements as to any development in 
Jesus during the period of his public activity. The 
latest date at which reverence for him would have allowed 
a conception of anything of the kind to be assigned is that 
of his temptation (Mt. 4 1-11 Lk. 41-13) before his ministry 
began. It could only be from unconscious touches of 
theirs that we could be led to conjecture any develop¬ 
ment later than this. Yet such a conjecture we may 
venture to make, for example, as regards Jesus’ freedom of 
attitude towards the Alosaic law. What he says in Alt. 
521 /. about murder, or in 527/ about adultery, may 
be easy enough to reconcile with his declaration that he 
is not come to destroy the law (517); but the case is 
otherwise with the sayings immediately following, upon 
divorce (531 /. 19 1-9), upon swearing (533-37), upon 
retaliation (538-42), upon love of one’s enemy (543-48), as 
also upon the laws about foods (Aik. 7 1-23 = Alt. 15 1-20), 
and about the Sabbath (Aik. 223-36 and parallels). If 
the first-meniioned conservative saying (517) is to be 
held genuine, we must assign it to the first period of the 
public activity of Jesus. It is in fact quite credible that 
Jesus, who unquestionably was a pious Jew, at first saw 
in the Alosaic law the unalterable will of his Father, and 
regarded the errors of the Pharisees as consisting only 
in a too external apprehension of it. But it is equally 
intelligible that in the course of his controversy with them 
he should have become convinced how many precepts 
the law in point of fact embodied which were antagonistic 
to the spirit of religion as it had revealed itself to him. 
It was one of his greatest achievements that he sacrificed 
the letter of the law to this and not this to the letter of 
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the law; but we may be sure that it cost him many a 
hard struggle. 

(h) Another point in regard to which we may venture 
to conjecture some development in Jesus during his 
public life is his Messiahship. As late as on the occasion 
of Peter's confession we find him commanding his dis¬ 
ciples to keep this a secret (Mk. 830 Mt. 16 20 Lk. 921). 
With this it agrees that in Mk., before this date, he 
applies the designation ‘ Son of Man 1 to himself only 
twice 1 (21028). In Mt., on the contrary, he does so 
very often, and, besides, the significance of Peter's con¬ 
fession is completely destroyed by 14 33, where already 
all the apostles have been made to declare him to be the 
Son of God. In Mt., accordingly, this trace of develop¬ 
ment in Jesus’ thinking is obliterated. 

( i ) It is when the purely religious-ethical utterances 
of Jesus come under consideration that we are most 
advantageously placed. Here especially applies the 
maxim laid down in § 131 (end) that we may accept as 
credible everything that harmonises with the idea of 
Jesus which has been derived from what we have called 
the 'foundation pillars’ (§ 139/.) and is not otherwise 
open to fatal objection. Even though such utterances 
may have been liable to Ebionitic heightening, and 
already, as showing traces of this, cannot lay claim to 
literal accuracy—even though they may have been 
unconsciously modified into accord with conditions of 
the Christian community that arose only at a later 
date—even though they may have undergone some 
distortion of their meaning through transference to a 
connection that does not belong to them — the spirit 
which speaks in them is quite unmistakable. Here 
we have a wide field of the wholly credible in which to 
expatiate, and it would be of unmixed advantage for 
theology were it to concentrate its strength upon the 
examination of these sayings, and not attach so much 
importance to the minute investigation of the other less 
important details of the gospel history. 

IV. Authors and Dates of the Gospels and 
their Most Important Sources. 

Evangelion means originally (and still continues to do 
so in 2 S. 410) the reward given for a piece of good news, 

f * n ^ ate c ^ as$ i ca ^ Creek the good news 

l£b. iiue 01 itselfj for which the Lxx has the fem 

e £ 0S P e s * (etiayyeXia) in 2 S. 1820 27. For religious 
tidings we have the verb (evayyeXlfeaOai) in Is. 611, 
cited in Lk. 418. The NT has the substantive also in 
this sense. It was a serious error on Origen’s part when 
(ap. Eus. HE\ i. 256) he took the Gospel of Lk. to be 
meant where Paul speaks of 'my Gospel’ (Rom. 216 
2 Tim. 28). In the DidachS 154 also, evangelion still 
signifies the substance of the gospel history without 
reference to the book in which it was written ; so too in 
82, ‘ the Lord says in his gospel’ ; so too in Irenaeus 
when he describes the gospel as fourfold (iii. 11 n[8]) ; 
so too even in the Muratorian fragment (1. 2 : evangelii 
liber). But here we already find also (1. 17) evangel - 
orutn libri; similarly Justin (§ 76) speaks of the 
' memorabilia of the apostles which are called gospels,’ 
and Claudius Apollinaris says in the Chron. Pasch. 
(TTcundfciv doKeX ra evayy^Xia (cp John, Son of 
Zebedee, §§ 42, 54), ‘the gospels seem to contradict one 
another. ’ Thus it was not till the middle of the second 
century that the word came to signify a book, and, even 
after that, till the end of the second century, it continued 
to bear its original meaning as well. The titles ‘ Gospel 
according to Matthew,’ ' to Mark,’ etc., accordingly do 
not, linguistically considered, mean * the written Gospel 
of Matthew,’ etc. ; still less, however, ‘written Gospel 
based on communications by Matthew,’ as if the very titles 

1 We firmly hold that by this name he means to designate 
himself as the Messiah—and that too even in Mk. 2 10 28, although 
these are the two places in which there is most justification for 
the attempt to make it mean ‘ man ’ in general. Cp § 130 e; 
also Son of Man. 


conveyed that Matthew, Mark, and the others were not 
the authors, but only the guarantors for the contents of 
the books. The inscription means simply ‘ Gospel 
history in the form in which Matthew put it into 
writing.' In Mk. 11 the expression ‘the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ’ seems already to designate a book; but 
at the same time it teaches us that the writer of these 
words cannot have set down as title to the whole book 
the words ' Gospel according to Mark ' (ebayyeXiov Kara 
M apKov). Thus also in Mt. and Lk. etc. the titles (etfcry- 
yeXiov Kara. M., /card A.) do not come from the authors. 
In fact the writings bore no superscription at all. 1 Every 
one who possessed any book of this sort will have called it 
' the gospel ’ (t 6 evayyiXiov), just as in the case of Marcion 
the gospel of Lk. which he caused to be used in his 
congregations was called simply 'gospel' (evayyeXiov). 
The additions with ‘ according to’ (/card) became neces¬ 
sary at a later date when people began to possess several 
such books either separately or bound together in one 
volume. If, therefore, it should prove not to be the 
case that our gospels were severally written by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, the statements that they were do not 
arise from falsification on the part of the actual authors, 
but only from error on the part of the church fathers, 
such as Papias or the person upon whom he relied. 

Besides the statements of Papias (§65), at most those 
only of the church fathers of the close of the second and 

147. Statements th * be f nin », of th 0 e third centur y 
f th referred to in §§ 75-82 can come into 

church fathers consideration here. Howsmall, how- 
cnurcn miners. everi is the confidence that can be 

placed in the authors of these will at once be evident 
when it is remembered that Irenasus (and similarly 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. 42) declares Luke to have com¬ 
mitted to writing the Gospel preached by Paul. The 
details of the life of Jesus had so little interest for 
Paul that, for example, in 2 Cor. 89 in order to induce 
the Corinthians to contribute liberally to the collection 
for the poor in Palestine he is able to adduce no other 
feature in Jesus as a pattern than the fact of his having 
become man. As his explicit declarations in 2 Cor. 516 
1 Cor. 123 Gal. 31 tell us, he preached extremely little 
to his congregations about the earthly life of Jesus. The 
whole attribution to Paul of the gospel of Lk., which, 
according to Origen, the apostle even refers to in Rom. 
216 as ' my Gospel ’ (§ 146), is only an expedient which 
the church fathers adopted to enable them to assign a 
quasi-apostolic origin to the work of one who was not 
himself an apostle. 

For this reason suspicion attaches also to the state¬ 
ment that the gospel of Mk# rested upon communica¬ 
tions of Peter (§ 148), especially as it is accompanied 
with an elaborate apology for Mark’s undertaking. 

The statements of the church fathers, moreover, are 
not in the least consistent among themselves. Accord¬ 
ing to Irenaeus, Matthew wrote his gospel while Peter 
and Paul were preaching in Rome—thus somewhere in 
the sixties,—while according to a tradition in Eusebius 
[HE iii. 246) he wrote it before his departure from 
Palestine into foreign parts, that is to say, much earlier. 
Again, according to Irenaeus, Mark wrote after the 
death of Peter and Paul, while according to Clement of 
Alexandria, Peter lived to see the completion of Mark’s 
gospel. Nay, more,—the two statements as to Peter’s 
attitude to this gospel which Eusebius ( HE ii. 152 and 
vi. 14 6 f.) takes from Clement (§ 80) are in conflict with 
each other, quite apart from the question whether 
Clement did not also regard the Gospels that had 
genealogies as older than those which had not. In 
short, all that can be said to be certain is this, that it is 
vain to look to the church fathers for trustworthy in¬ 
formation on the subject of the origin of the gospels. 

1 Btj3Aov yevio-eoj', in Mt. 11 could, at a subsequent date, be 
regarded as such after the analogy of Gen. 24; after that of 
Gen. 5 1 it originally referred only to the genealogy of Jesus, 
Mt. 11-17. 
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According to Papias (see § 65), and also his authority, 
the second gospel was written by Mark [ g . v . ). Mark 
is known to us from Acts 12 12 13 5. 
14 f Mk ° f There is also an inclination to identify 
of Mk. w j th the young man who left 

his garment in the hands of his pursuers in the garden 
of Gethsemane (Mk. 14 si/.). This conjecture, how¬ 
ever, has no value, of course, in the way of proof 
either that the young man was Mark, or that he was the 
author of the second gospel; he need only be one of the 
chief vouchers for its contents. In what Papias says the 
important point is not so much the statement that Mark 
wrote the gospel as the further statement that Peter 
supplied its contents orally. If the student interprets 
the narratives of the feeding of the five thousand and 
of the four thousand, of the stilling of the storm; of the 
walking upon the water, of the withering of the fig-tree, 
and so forth, in the manner that has been indicated in 
preceding sections of this article (§§ 137, 140-143), 
then the supposition that the gospel is essentially a re¬ 
petition of oral communications by Peter, will at once 
fall to the ground. But even apart from this, the 
compass of the entire work is far too short. 

It is hardly felicitous to say in reply to this that Mk. repeats so 
few of the words of Jesus because he was aware that the others 
were already known through the logia (§ 125^). Why, in that 
case, then, does he fill some seven of his sixteen chapters with 
these? As for what Mk. tells us about Peter personally, it 
certainly is true that the statements concerning him in which 
Mt. is richer than Mk. (his walking upon the water, > 14 28-33 ; 
the promise given him, 16 17-19 ‘, the stater in the fish s mouth, 
17 24-27) can make no claim to historicity. But the statements 
in which, e.g., Wernle (p. 197) recognises the leading position of 
Peter (he finds it necessary to add also ‘and of the sons of 
Zebedee’), are found with trifling exceptions in Mt. and Lk. 
also. Only Mk. 1 36 13 3 16 7 are wanting in both the others ; 
Mk. 3 16 537 is wanting also in Mt. only, and Mk. 14 33 37 in 
Lk. only. Peter’s leading position in the gospel, in any case 
corresponds to the actuality. But precisely for this reason the 
statements regarding it are all the less conclusively shown to be 
derived from Peter personally. 

Whether it was original Mk. that arose in the manner 
described by Papias will be differently judged according 
to the various opinions that are held regarding that 
writing. No answer to a question of this sort, however, 
can be of any real service to gospel criticism, for we no 
longer possess original Mk. Should Mark have written 
in Aramaic then he cannot be held to have been the 
author of canonical Mk., which is certainly not a 
translation (see § 130^), nor yet, in view of the LXX 
quotations which have passed over into all three gospels, 
can he be held to have been the author of original Mk., 
but only to have been the author of the source from 
which the last-named writer drew. 

The employment of various sources (amongst others, of 
Mk., or original Mk.), the characteristic difference of the 
quotations from the LXX and the original 
(§ 130 a), the indefiniteness of the deter- 
of Mt. and m j nat i ons 0 f time and place (§§ 132, 
the logia. the i ncr edibilities of the contents 

(§§ 108, 137), the introduction of later conditions 
(§ 136), as also the artificial arrangement (§ 133 a), 
and so forth, have long since led to the conclusion that 
for the authorship of the First Gospel the apostle 
Matthew must be given up. 

All the more strenuously is the effort made to 
preserve for Matthew the authorship of the logia. 
From the contents it is clear that one must assign to 
the logia many things which no ear-witness can have 
heard from the mouth of Jesus. This is the case 
even if only discourses (for examples, see § 136 
and also § 150) are sought in the logia, or if it is 
assumed that the legalistic and Jewish -particularistic 
passages were first introduced in the course of a revision 
(§ 129 e). If one derives most of the narratives also 
from the logia, the considerations against their apostolic 
origin already adduced in § 148 became still more 
cogent. That the apostle Matthew should have been 
the author of a still older writing is not excluded. On 
this supposition the statement of Papias—that he wrote 
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in Aramaic—becomes also possible, which cannot be 
said of the logia according to § 130 a. But there 
remains this difficulty, that according to the prologue 
of Lk. no eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus took pen in 
hand — none at least appear to have produced any 
writing which Lk. would have called a * narrative ‘ 
{ 8 vfnr*l<rts) (§ 153, n. 2). 

In Mt. 521 /. the Jewish judicial procedure is still 
presupposed; in 523/. the sacrificial system; and in 
535 Jerusalem is referred to as still a city 

150. Date wh q e j n j as 5 12 t h e swearing by Jerusalem 
of logia. j s sig n iflcantly omitted ; it was certainly 

no longer in existence then. While it is not practicable 
to prove by means of these passages that Mt. was com¬ 
posed before 70 A. D. (see § 151), they strongly tend to 
establish that earlier date for the logia. 

Mt. 2335 is in the highest degree remarkable. Zachariah the 
son of Berechiah is the well-known prophet of the OT, who did 
not suffer martyrdom. But, according to 2 Ch. 24 20./, 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada did so suffer. This was about 750 
B.C., so that he certainly cannot be called the last martyr, and 
least of all can he be so called merely because Chronicles is the 
last book in the OT. From Josephus {BJ iv. 5 4, § 343) we learn 
that in the year 68 a. d. Zechariah the son of Baruch (N iese ifiape 1?, 
fiapovxov, fiapiaratov) was put to death ev fieVw r<? lepw. The 
conjecture is a very obvious one that the author had this event 
in his mind. If it be correct, the date of composition will 
have to be placed considerably later than 68 A.D., as the writer 
could not, very shortly after this event, easily have confounded 
this Zechariah with some other who had lived before, or in, the 
lime of Jesus. It must not be overlooked, however, that accord¬ 
ing to || Lk. 11 49-51 the source of this narrative is the Sophia of 
God, that is to say, according to the most probable conjecture, 
a book distinct from the logia which either bore on its title the 
words ‘ Wisdom of God ’ or introduced the Wisdom of God as 
speaking. It is doubtful therefore whether the passage is to be 
assigned to the logia. 

For the earliest instance in which a passage is quoted 
which now is to be found in our canonical Mt. (Epistle 
f of Barnabas) see § 89. It is not per- 

151. Date ot m j ss jble to infer a date earlier than 70 
canonical Mt. A D either from the . straig htway’ 

(evOius) which Mt. 24?9 has retained from the ‘little 
Apocalypse’ (see §§ 111, 124 £) or from the other in¬ 
dicia adduced in § 150. In Mt. 227 the destruction 
of Jerusalem is clearly presupposed as already past 
(see § ii2£). The church-conditions also, as well 
as the postponement of the parusia (see §§ 136, 
112 e), point to a later date. It is not practicable 
to separate these passages as later interpolations, 
and thus gain for the Gospel as a whole the earlier 
date. They are much too numerous, and many 
of them — as, for example, precisely 226/.—much 
too closely implicated with a tendency which pervades 
the entire work (§ 112 ad). On the other hand, it is quite 
open to us to regard some of them as interpolations : 
for example, 1617-19, or the baptismal formula 2819, or 
the appearance of Jesus to the women 289/, or also 
chaps. 1 /. Substantially, these are the leading pas¬ 
sages on account of which many are disposed to bring 
down the date of the entire gospel as late as to 130 a.d. 
The fact that it was used, as well as Mk. and Lk., 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel would not 
forbid this late date (see John, Son of Zebedee, 
§§ 49-52)- Probably, however, its main contents must 
have been in existence at an earlier period if they were 
known to Lk. (§§ 127, 153), and even the most of chaps. 
1 / is presupposed to have been in existence if it can be 
shown that in 119 a.d. a final addition was introduced 
into it. This has been suggested as regards the story of 
the Magi : a Syriac writing, ascribed to Eusebius of 
Caesarea, which was published by William Wright in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature , 1866, pp. 117/- 
and discussed by Nestle 1 and Hilgenfeld in ZIVT, ’93, 1 , 
pp. 435-438, and '95, pp. 447-451, makes the statement, 
which can hardly have been invented, that this narrative, 
committed to writing in the interior of Persia, was in 

1 The heading of the whole tractate is, according to Nestle, 
Betreffend den Stem: zeigend , wic und durch was die Magier 
den Stem erkannten und dass Joseph Maria nicht als setn 
IVeib nahm. 
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119 a. D., during the episcopate of Xystus of Rome, 
made search for, discovered, and written in the language of 
those who were interested in it (that is to say, in Greek). 

As regards canonical Mk. we possess a datum for 
fixing its date only if we assume it to have been the 
f book that was used by Mt. and Lk. 
152. Date ot we ourselves unable to do this 
canonical Mk. ^ - s Q p en t G us suppose that it may 
have received its final form later than Mt. and Lk. It 
is not, however, justifiable to find a proof of this in 
the fact that in li it designates the public appear¬ 
ance of the Baptist as the beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus. Some scholars have detected here a silent polemic 
against those gospels which begin with the narratives 
relating to the nativity of Jesus. The significant avoid¬ 
ance of the ‘straightway’ (cutfews) of Mt. 2429 in Mk. 13 24 
(§ 113) certainly points clearly to the period after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. On Mk. 16 9-20, see § 138^. 

If Luke, the companion of Paul, cannot have been 
the author of Acts (see Acts, §§915), neither can he have 
been the author of the Third Gospel. 

Author That both works are from the same 
and date 01 Lk. p en ma y b e re g arc j e d as quite certain. 

The weightiest evidences of the employment of 
Josephus by Lk. are seen in Acts (see Acts, § 16) ; yet 
tolerably many are found in the gospel also. In that 
case the year 100 a.d. will be the superior, and some¬ 
where about no A.D. the inferior, limit of the date of 
its composition, since there must have been a considerable 
interval between the production of the gospel and that 
of Acts. The very precise description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem in Lk. 1943 f 21 11 20-24 is in full accord 
with history and, in language, with Josephus. It cannot 
exactly be pronounced absolutely impossible that it 
should nevertheless have been written before 70 a.d., 
for a lively imagination acquainted with the localities 
could hardly have presented them very differently. 
Only, the prediction of the ‘little Apocalypse’ (§ 124£) 
which is still rightly interpreted in Mt. and Mk. in ac¬ 
cordance with Daniel (see Daniel, ii.) as referring to 
the setting up of a foreign image in the temple has been 
made by Lk., wrongly yet very skilfully, in accordance 
with the expression epr}fJuo<T is , 1 to refer to the destruction 
of Jerusalem ( 21 20). Upon this event, he says, will 
follow ( v . 24) the times of the Gentiles (§ in) during 
which Jerusalem is to be trodden under foot. Not till 
after these times are the signs in heaven to appear and 
the Son of Man to come with clouds [w. 25-27), and 
not till this point does he promise to the followers of 
Christ their redemption and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God (vv. 28 31). Had Lk. written before the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem we might have expected him to have 
thought of this event as connected with the second 
coming of Jesus. That instead of this he should re¬ 
present the judgment day (v. 22) and the beginning of 
the kingdom of God as being separated by so long an 
interval is, as compared with all prophecyand apocalyptic, 
something quite new and admits of only one explanation 
—that the destruction of Jerusalem could at the time 
of writing be no longer regarded as a recent event. 

In his prologue Lk. distinguishes himself not only 
from the eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus but also from 
the many who before him had written comprehensive 
gospels, 2 and from the number of these, he again seems 
to exclude the eye-witnesses. 

1 DDir ppc* in Dan. 12 11 (cp 9 27 1131) is simply a veiled ex¬ 
pression for D£t? by 2 = ‘ Lord of heaven'— i.e. t Zeus, whose altar 
(or statue?) was erected upon the altar of burnt-offering in 
December 168 b.c. (i Macc. 154 59). The Syriac Bible actually 
gives pci? in 2 Macc. 6 2 in connection with this event as a 
rendering of the Greek word Zeus. Thus Daniel had not desola¬ 
tion in his mind in the least. See Abomination of Desolation. 
Further information as to similar veiled designations of heathen 
deities is given in \Viner( 8 ), § 5, n. 56. 

2 The verb avoTagao-Oai (EV ‘set forth in orderdenotes 
(both in itself, and because, by the words * also to me ’ [ ko . ij . ol ], Lk. 
applies it also to his own performance) the composition of a com- 
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Lk. makes a quite clear division : the eye-witnesses have 
handed down ( napiSocrav ), and that by word of mouth, otherwise 
no purpose would have been served hy adding to ‘eye-witnesses ’ 
(ovtoutol) the further predicate * ministers of the word ' (vur/pGai 
tov Aoyou); others have composed gospel writings; and Lk. 
seeks to excel these last by accurate research (or by taking up 
the narrative from an earlier point) and by correct arrangement. 
That he himself had direct intercourse with eye-witnesses is 
therefore not very probahle, and it is not at all expressed by the 
word (1 2), ‘ they delivered them unto us which from the begin¬ 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,’ for immedi¬ 
ately before he speaks of ‘the things.which have been fulfilled 
among us,’ a phrase hy which he obviously cannot mean himself 
and his contemporaries, but only Christendom generally; 
similarly therefore in v. 2. Cp §§ 37 64. 


The discussion of the dates of the gospel yields, it 
will be seen, but few definite results. We havedeliber- 
„ . . ately refrained from making use of 

154 . Conclusion. certa j n ar g ume nts which could be 

more or less easily applied otherwise. All the more 
would we emphasise the proposition, that our uncertainty 
on the chronological question by no means carries w ith 
it any uncertainty in the judgment wc are to form of the 
gospels themselves. The chronological question is in 
this instance a very subordinate one. Indeed, even if 
our gospels could be shown to have been written from 
50 A.D. onwards, or even earlier, we should not be 
under any necessity to withdraw our conclusions as to 
their contents ; we should, on the contrary, only have 
to say that the indubitable transformation in the original 
tradition had taken place much more rapidly than one 
might have been ready to suppose. The credibility of 
the gospel history cannot be established by an earlier 
dating of the gospels themselves in any higher degree 
than that in which it has already been shown to exist, 


especially as we know that even in the lifetime of Jesus 
miracles of every sort were attributed to him in the most 
confident manner. But as the transformation has de¬ 
parted so far from the genuine tradition, it is only in the 
interest of a better understanding and of a more reason¬ 
able appreciation of the process that one should claim 
for its working out a considerable period of time. 


By way of appendix a few words must be said here on 
the question, postponed from Apocrypha (§ 26, 1) to 
, . this place, as to whether the gospel of 

^x? ^ ospel the Hebrews is to be reckoned among 
of the Hebrews. the sources G f t he synoptics. Accord¬ 
ing to the church fathers this gospel was the Hebrew' or 
Aramaic form of canonical Mt. If this were correct, 
it would not have been necessary for Jerome to 
make a separate translation of it. According to 
Nicholson ( The Gospel according to the Hebrews, ’79) 
it was a later Hebrew edition of the gospel of Mt., 
issued after the Greek had already been published by 
Matthew himself. Since Lessing’s time (§ 117) it has 
often been regarded—especially in the Tubingen school 
—as one of the sources, or even as the most ancient, or 
even as the only, source of our synoptics. Handmann, 
again ( Hebraer-evangelium in Texte u. Untersuch. 53, 
'88), identifies it with the logia. That it may have been, 
in some older form, one of the sources of the Synoptics 
cannot be contradicted ; but neither can it be proved, 
for w r e no longer possess the older form. Among the 
fragments preserved to us there are only a few which 
are not open to challenge on the score of their late date. 
Many on the other hand are unquestionably late legends ; 
e.g. , James, the brother of Jesus, swore at the last 
supper (where according to our evangelists he cannot 
even have been present) to eat nothing till he should 
have beheld Jesus after his resurrection ; Jesus accord¬ 
ingly appeared in the first instance to him, brought 
bread, broke it, and gave it to him. Or, again, at the 
death of Jesus the superliminare or lintel of the temple 
was broken. Or, Jesus is reported to have said : ‘ even 

prehensive work in accordance with literary aims. At^yrjo-i? 
(AV ‘declaration,’ RV ‘narrative’) accordingly must also mean 
this, and not a mere statement about a particular occurrence, 
without pretension to literary art (cp §§ 124 a 129 d). 
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now has my mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one 
of my hairs and borne me to the great mountain Tabor ’ : 
and more of the like. * 

It is almost universally conceded that the fragments 
of the so-called gospel of the Ebionites can claim 
antiquity in a much less degree still than can the gospel 
of the Hebrews to which it is related. 

(a) Other uncanoniccil gospel-fragments. —The so- 
called logia of Jesus found at Oxyrhynchus, first pub¬ 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. 

These contain, besides an (almost) verbatim repetition of 
Lk. 642, sentences which go far beyond the Johannine theology, 
iKfi nthor anc ^ fi ave absolutely nothing analogous to 
lob. Utner t h em j n t he canonical gospels. It would be 
uncanonical a great error to see in them a portion of the 
gospel logia of Mt. But the hypothesis also, that 
fragments are exce n? ts fr° m tae gospel of the 

® * Egyptians, has its strongest support only in 

the fact that according to accounts this gospel itself was 
of an equally mixed character. Moreover, the identification 
cannot be made out, were it only for this reason—that we cannot 
know whether these seven or eight sayings were excerpted 
wholly from one book, or whether they were compiled from a 
variety of sources. For. in fact, the principle on which such a 
heterogeneous variety of sayings has been brought together is 
quite obscure to us (cp § 86). 

(b ) Jacoby (Ein neues Evangelienfragment, 1900) 
has published a Coptic fragment which, amongst other 
things, touches upon the scene in Gethsemane. 

In character this is the same mixture of Synoptic and 
Johannine or even supra-Johannine ideas as has been observed 
m the Oxyrhynchus logia. Its derivation from the gospel 
of the Egyptians is just as questionable as is that of those 
logia. If then we read in it—what, according to the con¬ 
nection, it can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the frag¬ 
mentary character of the piece, we ought to read — that 
Jesus used the words, ‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak,’ with reference to himself and not with reference to 
the disciples, and if we should feel inclined to regard this as 
the more original application, 1 we must not do so merely on 
account of the source in which we find it. 

(c) The case is quite similar with the gospel accord¬ 
ing to Peter (see Peter). 

(d) The fragment, first published by Bickell in the 
Zlschr. f Kalh . Theol., 1885, pp. 498-504, which has 
been dealt with by (amongst others) Harnack ( Texte 
u. Unlersuch. 54, pp. 481-497) and Resch {id. 10 2 ; 
pp. 28-34, 322-327). 

This fragment contains in a somewhat divergent form the 
prediction of Jesus that all his disciples would be offended in 
him and that Peter would deny him, mentioning also that the 
cock crowed twice; it agrees most strongly with Mk. 14 26-30 
but also with Mt. 2631 by the words ‘in this night,’ since 
these words in Mk. do not occur in v. 27 but only in v. 30. 
That we have here before us a pre-canonical form of the text 
cannot be proved with certainty from the divergences in in¬ 
dividual words. A stronger argument is supplied by the fact that 
in the present fragment v. 28 of Mk. ( = z>. 32 of Mt.) is 
wanting—a verse which has long been recognised as disturbing 
the connection : * After I am risen again I will go before you 
into Galilee.’ At the same time, we must not forget that it 
may have been omitted precisely for this reason, if we are dealing 
with a free excerpt. Neither does this fragment, then, supply 
us with an irrefragable proof for the existence of written sources 
for our gospels. 

{e) The so-called dicta Jesu agrapha, that is to say, 
sayings of his which are not met with in the gospels, 
have been collected with great care by Resch in Texte 
u. Unlersuch. 54, '89. 

Resch’s judgment of these, his readiness to recognise genuine 
sayings of Jesus preserved even in the latest.church fathers, and 
his employment of these for his Hebrew original gospel (§ 117) 
have, however, met with very just criticism in the same series 
(14 2) at the hands of Ropes {Die Spri'tche Jesu, die in den 
kanonischen Evangelien nicht iiberliefert sind, ’96). At the 
same time Ropes himself in accepting so many as fourteen sayings 
as probably genuine has perhaps gone too far. A somewhat 
richer selection, but without pronouncing any judgment as to 
their genuineness, is given by Nestle in Novi Testamenti sup- 
plementum , ’96, pp. 89-02, where, besides a collation of Codex 
D, the extra-canonical fragments as a whole will be found very 
conveniently brought together. 

Literature. — A. In German.—For facility of refer¬ 
ence we group the present selection from the German 
1^7 T*f f literature on the Synoptical problem 
10 '* Ajlterature * p art i y according to the methods they 

1 It is so applied in the Roman Missal and Breviary (see 
Office for Palm Sunday). 
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employ, and partly according to the views they main¬ 
tain. 

i. Mainly tendency-criticism.— {a) Mt., Lk., Mk.: Baur, 
Krit. Unters. fiber die kanon. Evang., ’47; _ Marcusevan- 
gelium, ’51. Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazar a, i. 44-103 (’67) ; 
A us dem Urchris tentum, i. 28-45, 221-226 (’78). 

(b) Mt., Mk., Lk. : Hilgenfeld, Mareusevangelium, ’50; Die 
Evangelien , ’54; ZIVT from ’58 onwards. Holsten, Die drei 
ursprilnglichen Evangelien , ’83 ; Die synopt. Evangelien , ’85 ; 
cp § 125 a. 

(c) Mk., Lk., Mt.: Bruno Bauer, Kritik der e^vang. Gesch. 
der Synopt iker, ’41 f.\ Kritik der Evangelien , ’5o-’52. Volk- 
mar, Die Evangelien oder Marcus und die Synopsis , '70; 
Marcus und die Synopse der Evangelien, ’76 ; Jesus Nazarenus , 
’82. Schulze, Evangelientafel, ’6i, ( 2 ) '86. 

ii. Mainly, or entirely, literary criticism.— (a) Mk., Lk., 
Mt. : Wilke, der Urevangelist , ’38. Pfleiderer, Urchristen - 
Dan, ’87. 

{b) Schleiermacher, Uber die Schrifien des Lukas , ’17; 
Stud. u. Krit., 1832, pp. 735-768 (= ICerke zur Theologie , ii. 
1-220, 361-392); cp §§ 120, 124 a. 

(0 Theory of two sources (Mk. and the logia): Weisse, 
Evangel. Gesch., ’38; Evangelienfrage, ’56 (but see § 125 b). 
Wernle, Die synopt. Frage, ’99. 

( d ) Original gospel of Philip, with the logia: Ewald, Die 3 
ersten Evangelien, *50, ( 2 ) ’71 ; JEW, i848-’65. 

(1 e ) Original Mk. with the logia : Holtzmann, Die synopt. 
Evangelien, ’63; JET, 1878, pp. 145-188, 328-382, 533-568; 
Theol. Jahresbericht, from ’81. Cp § 125 cf. Weizsaeker, 
Unters. fiber die evangel. Gesch., ’64 ; Das apostol. Zeitalter, 
’86, ( 2 ) ’92. Johannes Weiss, St. u. Kr., 1890, pp. 555-569 
(‘ Beelzebulrede’) ; 1891, pp. 289-321 (‘ Parabelrede’); 1892, pp. 
246-270 (‘ Wiederkunftsrede'); in Meyer's Kontm. zu {Mk. 
und) Lk., ( 8 > *92. Beyschlag, St. u. Kr., 1881, pp. 565-636; 
1883, 5(34-602; cp § 118. Feine, JPT, ’85-’88; Einevorkano- 
nische Uberlieferung des Lk., ’91. 

(f) Apostolic source = the logia : Bernhard Weiss, St. u. Kr., 
1861, pp. 29-100, 646-713; 1883, 571-594; JDT, 1864, pp. 49- 
140; 1865, 319-376. JPT, 1878, pp. 569-592; Marcuscr’an - 
geliutn , ’72 ; Matthdusevangelium, '76 ; in Meyer’s Komm. zu 
Mt., ( 7 ) ’83, (») ’98 ; zu Mk. und Lk., ( 7 ) ’85, (8; (Mk. only), ’02. 
Titius in Theol. Stud, fiir Bernh. JVeiss, 284-331 (’97); also 
separately under the title, Das Uerhdltniss der Herremvorte 
i/n Marcusevangelium zu den Logia des Matthaus. Cp above, 
§| 122, 125 d, 12 6 c. 

(^r) Theory of two sources with borrowing from Mt. by Lk. 
(§ 127) : Simons, Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen 
Mt. benutzt?, ’80; Stockmeyer, * Quellen des Lk.-Evang.’ in 
Theol. Zeitschr. aus der Schweiz, 1884, pp. 117-149; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, i., ’86. Soltau, Eine Lficke der synopt. Forschung, 
’99; Zeitschr. f. neutest. IVissensch., 1900,219-248. Combined 
with hypothesis of an original Mk.: Jacobsen, Unters. fiber die 
synopt. Evangelien, ’83; ZIVT, 1886, pp. 152-179; 1888, pp. 
129-158. 

(A) More complicated hypotheses (§ 129c): Wittichen, JDT, 
1866, pp. 427-482 ; ZIVT, 1873, PP* 499-522 » JPT, 1879, pp. 165- 
182; 1881, pp. 366-375, 713-720; 1891, pp. 481-519; Lebea 
Jesu, ’76. Scholten, Het oudste ez’angelie, ’68 (Germ, transl., 
’69 : das diteste Evangeliuni) ; Het paulinisch evangelie , '70 ; 
Is de derde evangelist de schrijver van het boek der handel- 
ingen, ’73 (German translation of both, ’80; under title das 
paulinische Evangeliuni). 

B. In English.—It may be well to notice that the 
efforts of recent English students have been mainly 
devoted to collecting and arranging the material for the 
solution of the critical problems under consideration, as 
a ‘ preliminary to the critical hypotheses which may, 
unforced, suggest themselves in the future. 

(a) Books helpful to students :— Rushbrooke's Synopticon 
(’80), and Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common J'radition 0/ the 
Synoptic Gospels ('84); A. Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels ('96) 
and St. Luke's Gospel {’ 00); Sir J. Hawkins, Horee Synopticce 
(’99); F. H. Woods in Studia Biblica, 259 ff. (’go). 

( 0 ) Special treatises, etc.-A. Wright, The Composition of 
the Gospels (’90), and Some New Testament Problems (’98); 
Badham, The Formation of the Gospels {' 92, ed. 2); St. Mark's 
Indebtedness to St. Matthew (’97); E. A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Guide to, Hebrew Scripture (1900) and The Corrections of 
Mark (1900). 

(y) Important articles E. A. Abbott, art. ‘ Gospels ’ in Ency. 
Brit.fi) ’79 ; W. Sanday in Expositor for ’91, ’92, ’93, and art, 
‘Gospels’ in Smith’s Z?/>( 2 ), ’93; V. H. Stanton, art. ‘Gospels’ 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. 2, '99; LI. J. M. Bebb, art. * Luke,’ ibid. 
1900; S. D. F. Salmond, art. ‘ Mark,’ ibid. 1900; J. V. Bartlett, 
art. * Matthew,’ ibid. 1900. W. C. Allen in Exp. T, ’99 and 
1900 (vol. 11). 

( 5 ) The following books bear upon the subject:—Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (’60 ; ( 8 ) ’94); Salmon, 
Introd. to NT (’85); Plummer, Commentary on St. Luke (’96X 

P. W. S. 
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SOME OF THE PASSAGES REFERRED TO IN THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 

The numbers to the right of the Gospel citations indicate the section (or footfiote) and colntnti respectively. 


li, 

11-17, 
I16, 

I23* 

4 1-11, 

4 5 , 

5 1, 

5 3-11, 
5 14, 

5 14-16, 
5 17, 

5 17-20, 
5 i 8 /, 
5 19, 
52 i/, 
523 /, 
5 35, 

69-13* 


I 22, 
728 , 
8l/, 

8 4 , 

8 10, 

8 16, 

8 19-22, 

1 > 9 , 

9 28, 
10 5 /, 
IO7-15, 

10 u 33, 

IO15, 

10 23, 

II 5* 


11 24, 

1227, 

12 31A 

12 39 * 

12 4 o, 
12 4 i/, 
1243 - 45 * 

13 1-23, 
13 i* 35 * 
13 24-30, 

13 28, 

13 58, 

14 14, 

14 28-33, 

15 21 /, 

15 24, 

16 4, 

166 , 

16 11 /, 

16 17-19, 
I618/, 
16 20, 

16 21, 

16 27 /, 
I628, 

17 10, 

17 24, 

17 24-27, 

18 1-6, 

18 12-14, 

18 15-17. 

19 28, 

20 28, 

217 , 

21 18-22, 
2128-32, 
221-34, 

22 4 ^, 
227, 


MATTHEW. 

n. 1, 1890 
§ 130, 1870 
§ 22, 1779 
§ 21, 1778 
§ 145, i8«8 
§ 308, 1839 
§ 134. 1874 
§ 88, 1828 
§ 20, 1777 
§ 134, 1875 
§ 145, 1888 
§ 112, 1843 
§ 128,1864 
§ 34* 1788 
§ 150, 3892 
§ 350, 1892 
§ 150, 1892 
§ 18, 1775 
§ 134. 1874 
§ 109, 1840 
§ 120, 1853 
§i34. 1875 
§ i35. 1875 
§ 133. i8 74 
§ 144, 1885 
§ 7, 1768 
g 137, 1876 
§ 133, 1874 
§ 135. 1875 
§ 344, 1885 
§ 112, 1842 
n. 3. 1793 
§ 136, 1876 
§ 128, 1868 
§ 35, 1789 
§ i37, 1877 
§ 140, 1882 
§ 145* 1885 
§ 128, 1868 
§ 144, 1884 
§ 116, 1848 
§ 139, 1881 
§ 140, 1881 
§ 140, 1882 
§ 140, 1882 
§ 144, 1885 
§ 117, 1849 
§ 328, 1866 
§ 128, 1863 
n. 1, 1851 
§ 112, 1843 
§ 140, 1882 
§ 137, 1876 
§ 34* 1788 
n. 2, 3842 
§ 109, 1840 
§ 112, 1842 
§ 340, 1881 
§ 340, 1882 
§ 140, 1882 
§ 348, 3891 

§ 114, 1844 

§ 145, 1889 

§ 145, 1887 

§ 145* 1887 
§ 113, 1844 
§ 145, 1888 
§ 338, 1879 
§ 34, 1788 
§ 148, 1891 
§ 328, 1864 
§ 19, 3777 
§ 136, 3876 

§ 312, 1842 

§ 145, 1887 
§ I43, 3884 
§ 137, 1878 
§ 132, 1843 

§ 19, 3776 
g 34, 1788 
§ 11 2, 1842 
§ 151, 1892 


Matthew. 

Mark. 

22 46, 

g 119, 1852 

" 32-35, 

g 144, 1885 

23 2 3<z, 

g 112, 1844 
g 128, 1870 

8 12, 

§ 140/, 1S81, 
1883 

23 33-36, 

g 133, l8 73 

8 14-21, 

g 140, 1882 

2327/., 

g 120, 1853 


g 145, 1885 

**35, 

g 34, 1878 

S17-20, 

n. 1, 1774 
g 137, 1877 


§ 150, 1892 

8 22-26, 

23 37-39, 

§ 18, 1775 


g 144, 1885 

24, 

§ 124, 1857 

825, 

§ 4, 1767 

24 22, 
2429, 

§ hi, 1842 

8 27-29, 

g 8, 1769 

§ I5 1 /, i8 9 2 

830, 

g 145, 1889 


and 1893 

831, 

§ M3, 1887 

2514-30, 

g 109, 1840 

9 1, 

g 113, 1844 

25 30, 

§ 19, 1777 

9 10, 

914-29, 

§ 9 , j 7 6 9 

26 29 64, 

g 145, 1887 

g 144, 1885 

2631, 

g 156, 1895 

O23/, 

g 144, 1885 

26 56, 

g 13 8 , i 8 7B 

9 33-42, 

g 128, 1864 

26 6 3j 

g M5, 1887 

9 38-40, 

g 144, 1884 

2*9/, 

§ 143, 1884 

941, 

g 128, 1865 

27 24, 

§ 108, 1840 

O42, 

g 128, 1865 

27 4 5, 

g i37, 1878 

9 42-48, 

g i33, 1874 

27 4 6, 

g 139, 1881 

0 43-47, 

§ *5, 1773 
§ 9, 1769 

27 49, 

n. 1, 1807 

0 45, 

27 5 i, 

27 52, 

§ 142, 1884 

10 2-9, 

§ i5, 1773 

g 26, 1782 

1017/, 

§ 139, 1881 

27 62-66, 

g 142, 1884 

10 35-40, 

g i5, 1773 

g 108, 1839 

10 45, 

g 145, 1887 

28 1-17, 

g 27, 1783 

11 7, 

§ 10, 1771 

28 a, 

g 138, 1879 

11 12-14 20-25, § 137, 1878 

289/, 

g 138, 1878 

11 25, 

§ 119, 1852 

28 10, 

n. 1, 1770 
g 108, 1839 

12i3, 

§ 10, 1771 
g 16, 1774 

g 16, 1774 

2S11-15, 

12 38-40, 

28:5, 

g 27, 1782 

1241-44, 

28 16, 

g 9, *77° 

13, 

§ 124, 1857 

28 i 7 , 

g 25, 1781 

132, 

139-13, 

g 145, 1887 

28 19, 

g 136, 1876 

g 136, 1875 

28 i 9 /, 

§ 112, 1842 

13 14, 

13 2 4 , 

g 145, 1887 
g I1 3, i8 44 

MARK. 

13 32, 

§ 152, 1893 
g 15, 1773 

li, 

g 146, 1890 


g 130, 1872 

I2, 

la/. 

n. 2, 1767 


g 139, 1881 

§ 8, 1768 


g 145, 1888 

16/, 

g 8, 1768 

1*13-9, 

g 10, 1771 
g 145, 1887 

17, 

§ 8, 1768 

14 9, 

18, 

19, 

§ 8, 1768 

14 18, 

g 11, 177 1 
g 145, 1886 

g 8, 1768 

14 18-20, 

1 M/, 

g 8, 1769 

14 20, 

14 22-24, 

g 11, 1771 

1 16-20, 

n. 5, 1786 

g 145, 1886 

128, 

1 32, 

§ 9, I 77° 

14 26-30, 

§ 156, 1895 

n. 3, 1846 

14 27, 

§ ii) 1772 
g 9, *7 6 9 

1 32 34, 

g 137, 1876 

14 28, 

1 35-3 8 45, § 16, 1774 

14 3 o, 

14 42, 

g 9, I 77° 

2 5, 

g 144, 1885 

g 14, 1773 

2 1028, 

n. 1, 1889 

g 11, 1772 
g 138, 1878 

2 14, 

g i35, 1875 

1150, 

2i7, 

g 8, 1769 
g 89, 1828 

H51/, 

g 148, 1891 


14 55-60, 

g 12, 1772 

3 12, 

g 133, 1874 

14 65, 

g 12, 1772 

321, 

g 8, 1769 

15 1, 

g 12, 1772 


g139, 1881 

15 1-14, 

g 108, 1840 

3 22, 

3 28/, 

g 144, 1884 

15 6, 

15 16-20, 

g 12, 1772 

g 116, 1848 

g 3 2, I772 

4i/, 

g 116, 1849 

15 25, 

g 14, 1773 

41*34, 

4 11 /, 

g 128, 1866 

15 33, 

g I37, 1878 

g 19, *776 


g 142, 1884 

4 13, 

g 128, 1866-67 

15 34/, 

g 62, 1807 

4 21, 

g 134, 1875 


§ 139, l88l 

4 26-29, 

g 8, 1768 

15 36, 

n. 1, 1807 

g 128, 1863 

15 38, 

g 142, 1884 


n. 1, 1851 

16 1-8, 

g 27, 1783 

57-10, 

§ 144, 1885 

16 6-8, 

g 138, 1880 

6 1-6, 

g 8, 1769 

16 7, 

g 9, 1769 

63, 

n. 4, 1846 

16 8, 

16 9-20, 

g 138, 1879 

65/, 

g 7, 1768 
g 140, 1882 
§ 144, 1884 

n. 3, 1767 
g 138, 1880 

614-16, 

g 138, 1879 

T.TTTT-F 

619/, 

g 116, 1847 


g 37, 1789/ 

6 34, 

g 137, 1876 

ll-4, 

g 142, 1883 

12, 

13, 

§ 153, l8 94 

645-S 26, 

g 15, 1773 

g 18, 1775 


§ 116, 1847 

1 17, 

§ 22, 1780 

724-31, 

n. 2, 1S42 

177, 

§ 39, I/9I 


Luke. 

§ 22, 1780 
§ 39, I79 1 
§ 332, 1873 
§ io8, 1839 
§ 8, 1768 
§ i37, 1877 
§ 22, 1779 
g 130, 1870 
§ 7* 1768 
§ 337, 1876 
g 109, 1840 
§ 135, 1875 
g 133, i8 74 
§ i 35 , 1875 
§ i34* 1875 
g no, 3841 
§ 136, 3876 
§ 39, 179 1 
g 88, 1828 
g 356, 1895 

§ 134, 1875 

7 11-17 21, § 137, 1877 

7 14 /, n. 4, 1804 

7 22, g 137, 1877 

g 140, 1882 

§ 140, 1883 

g 109, 1841 

g 128, 1866 

§ L34, 1875 

n. 3* 1793 
§ i37, *876 
§ 136, 1847 
§ i35, 1675 
n. 4, 1775 

§ 9* 1 77° 
g 328, 1865 

g 128, 1864 

§ 114, 1844 

§ 133, 1874 

g 128, 1862 

n. 3, 1793 
n. 3, 3805 
§ 44, 1794 
§ i 34 , 1874 
§ 18, 1775 
g 310, 1841 
g 19, 1776 
g 140, I&8l 
g 140, 1882 
§ 133* 1874 
g 120, 1853 
g 19, I776 
g 150, 1892 
n. 1, 1881 
g 142, 1883 
g 120, 1853 
§ 43, 1793 
§ 18, 1775 
1415-24, g 19, 1776 
g 112, 1842 

g 19, 1777 
§ 39* J 79 2 
§ 128, 1863 
§ M5, 1887 
g I 30, 1842 
g I09, 1841 
g 110, 1841 
g 109, 1841 
g ;12, 1843 
19i2 14 27, g 109, 3841 
19 38, § 18, 3775 

1941, g 43, T 793 

1943/, g 153, 1893 
21, g 124, 1857 

21 13 20-24, § 153, 1893 
21 24/, § 111, 1842 

21 25-27, g 15,, 1893 
§ i53, 1893 
§ 41, i 79 2 
g 11,1771 
§ 11, 17 7 1 
§ 44* J 7 94 
g 114, 1844 
§ 62, 1808 


2 2 , 

231/, 

3 i/, 

37, 

315, 

3 21 /, 
3 23, 

3 23-38, 
440, 

5 i-ii, 

5 12, 

5 14, 

5 27, 

6 20, 

6 20-25, 
6 22, 

6 24-26, 

O30, 

642, 


1 2 3 , 

' 47 50 , 

8 4-18, 

8 16, 
» 3 - 5 , 

9 11, 

9 18, 

923, 

» 45 . 

9 46-48*1, 

9 46-50, 
» 54 ./, 
957-62, 

10 1-12, 

10 38, 
IO41, 

11 1-4, 
112-4, 
118 , 

11 13 , 

11 29, 

11 3 i/, 

11 33 - 3 6 * 

11 44, 

11 49 - 5 i, 

12 9 , 
136 - 9 , 

13 26, 

13 34 /,- 


15 7 , 

16 1-9, 

16 22, 
I627-31, 

17 7-30, 

18 1-8, 
IS9-14, 


21 28-31, 
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GOTHOLIAS (yoeoAioy [BA], - 0 Nioy [L]), i Esd. 
833 = Ezra87, Athaliah, 3. 

GOTHONIEL (|- O 0 onihA [BN ca A], r o 0 ONioy 
[X*]), the father of Chabris (q.v .), Judith615- The 

name is identical with Othniel (^N'Orir). 

GOURD (j'Vp;p; KOAOKyN0<N[BAQ a ]; Jon. 46 ,- NT H 
[AQ* bis ]; 7, -ntan [A]; 9, -nth [AQ a ]; io, -nthc 
[AQ a ]f) t rather, as AV m £- ‘ palm-crist,' RV m ^ 1 Palma 
Christi*— i.e. the castor-oil tree, Ricinus communis, L. 

The rendering ‘ gourd * is that of © and Pesh.; Sym. and Vg. 
render ‘ ivy ’; but Jerome’s remarks in his commentary (quoted 
Ges. Thes. 1214) point to ihe ricinus . Aq. and Theod. trans¬ 
literate. 

The Hebrew word ( kikayon) seems to be identical 
with, or derived from kLkl, which, according to Herod. 
294 Plin. 167, was the Egyptian name of the castor-oil 
plant, the npordov or KpSrcov of the Greeks. This plant, 
which 1 in France, Germany, and the south of England, 
is an annual herb of noble foliage, growing to a height 
of 4 or 5 feet,’ becomes ‘ in the Azores, and the warmer 
Mediterranean countries, as Algeria, Egypt, Greece, and 
the Riviera, ... a small tree, 10 to 15 feet high ’ 
(Fliick. and Hanb.( 2 > 567). Its rapid growth (de C. 
Orig. 341) and the effective shade given by its large 
leaves, support its identification with the Kikayon. 

On the other hand, in favour of the rendering 
1 gourd ' or the like, a statement of Kazwlnl (2 309 ) may 
be noted (see also Jonah, Book of, § 5). 

Speaking of Mosul, Kazwlni describes the custom of making 
tents of reeds (on the shores of the Tigris), in which the inhabit¬ 
ants pass the summer nights, when the water is becoming low. 
As soon as the earth, where the tents are, has become dry 
enough, they sow gourds, which quickly spring up and climb 
round the tents (G. Jacob, Altarabische Parallclen , 17 /.). 

EVmg. proposes ‘gourds' for DTP? * n 1 K. 618 (BL om. ; 
€Trava(TTdcreL<; [A]); it should also stand for '2 in 7 24! (utto- 
<TTr)piyiA.a.Ta. [BAL], om. in clause / 3 ) (EV ‘ knops,’ in the 
former verse they have mg. * gourds ’). The word is commonly 
explained * gourd-shaped ornaments ’; but though the form of 
the colocynth (see next article) would suggest a graceful 
decoration, there is too much uncertainty about the text (see 
Klo.) to permit us to acquiesce in this explanation. Cp Temple 
and Sea (Brazen). N. M. 

GOURDS, WILD D'^2 ; toAytth Arpi* 

[BL]; om. ^rplA 1 [A]), 2 K.439I*. EV agrees 
with the ancient versions and tradition. The kindred 
Ar. ftikkcC denotes the ‘colocynth ’ 2 (Dozy); .and 
although the etymological connection with the root yps, 
which has the sense of splitting or bursting, is not 
quite clear, it may be explained by the tendency of the 
ripe fruit to split when touched, or even of its own 
accord (see below ). 3 

The fruit intended may be (1) the 'colocynth' or 
‘ bitter apple ’; the fruit of Citrullus Colocynthis , Schrad., 

* a slender scabrous plant with a perennial root, native 
of warm and dry regions in the Old World, over which 
it has an extensive area.’ Its fruit is 1 a gourd of the 
size and shape of an orange, having a smooth, marbled- 
green surface.' The pulp of which it consists ‘ is nearly 
inodorous, but has an intensely bitter taste’ (Fliick. and 
Hanb.( 2 ) 295). (2) The ‘squirting cucumber,’ 

yielded by Ecballiufn elaterium , A. Rich, a plant which 
is common throughout the Mediterranean region and was 
known to the ancients as the ‘ wild cucumber.’ 4 It has 
a peculiarity which might be connected with the 
etymology oipakkudh :—' the fruit when ripe separates 
suddenly from the stalk, and at the same moment the 
seeds and juice are forcibly expelled from the aperture 
left by the detached peduncle.’ Tristram (Smith’s 

DB$), s.v. ; NHB, 451) thinks that the details in 2 K. 4 39 


1 The aypiav is apparently a hexaplaric addition (see Field, 
ad loci), bym. had fiordvrjv aypiav, and ‘another’ translator 
koKokwOiSols ; so Vg. colocynthmas agri. 

2 Its more ordinary meaning, however, is ‘mushrooms.’ 

3 Others explain it by reference to medicinal effects. So 
Riehm, HIVBV). 

4 A kindred species was named by Linnseus Cucumis pro - 
pketarum. 
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point clearly to the colocynth. ' The squirting cucumber 
is not so bitter, nor does it bear the same resemblance 
to the good fruit.’ It is also common everywhere and 
should have been at once recognised. One who came 
to Gilgal from another part, however, might mistake the 
colocynth for the wholesome globe cucumber, because 
it only grows on barren sands like those near Gilgal 
and round the Dead Sea. But was the Gilgal of the 
narrative the famous one near Jericho? Buhl thinks 
otherwise (see Gilgal, § 4). 

At any rate, the fact that the plant on which the 
pakkiioth grew is described as a ‘ wild vine ’ is against 
the identification with (3) Momordica elaterium , which 
is * a coarse, hispid, fleshy, decumbent plant without 
tendrils’ (Fliick. and Hanb.( 2 > 292). 

Both (1) and (2) are extremely bitter ; and the fact 
that the taste instantly suggested poison (2 K. 440) is 
another example of the close association of the ideas of 
bitterness and poison in the Hebrew mind (ep Gall). 

N. M. 
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Tribal relations, §§ 1-3. Administration, §§ 16-24. 

Formation of tribes, §§ 4-7. Persian period, §§ 25-27. 
Position of individuals, §§ 8-10. Greek period, §28 /. 

Union of Tribes, §§ 11-15. Roman period, § 3oyC 

Literature, § 32. 

Until the institution of the monarchy the B’ne Israel 
represented the stage of political organisation that we are 
, ., wont to call tribal. This type of consti- 

. srae s tut j on not p ecl2 u ar to Israel. It is to 
. . be found amongst the most diverse peoples 
origin. at a certa j n s tage of civilisation. The OT 
records, however, belong for the most part to a much 
later age, and supply us only with an imperfect and even 
(in many points) misleading picture of the real nature of 
the old tribal life. Hence in trying to ascertain what the 
actual conditions really were, we are compelled to turn to 
what we know of such life amongst other peoples, 
especially the pre-Islamic Arabs and the modern 
Bedouins. We must suppose that similar conditions 
at one time prevailed amongst the Hebrews. The 
justification of this inference lies in the essential identity 
of the external conditions that called forth the tribal 
organisation amongst the ancient Hebrews and Arabs 
and have held the Bedouins to this very day at this 
stage of political development, namely, the nomadic life 
of the steppes. 

Hebrew, like Arabic tradition, in the form it has 
reached us, has reduced the mutual relations of the 
f tribes to a fixed system in genealogical 
. eory 0 f orm> Such systems rest on the 
genea ogis s. t ^ eor y t CO mmon to the Hebrews and 
the Arabs, that the tribe is an expanded family. See 
Genealogies i., § 2. 

This conception has a certain amount of foundation 
in fact. The bond that holds together the family or 
the clan is not any form of political organisation ; it is 
the feeling of consanguinity. For the ancient Semite, 
blood-relationship was the only basis on which a stable 
society and absolutely binding duties could rest. 

This appears most clearly in the fact that alliances with 
strangers, and obligations towards them, did not acquire inviol¬ 
ability till the lacking blood-relationship had been artificially 
produced (see Kinship, § 1). 

We must not, however, follow the old genealogists 
and at once infer from this feeling of blood-relationship, 
„ . actual descent from a common ancestor. 

’ f y 1 ? ea Not to speak of the numerous traces 
0 ins ip. w hj c h indicate that amongst the Heb¬ 
rews, as amongst the Arabs, descent was in the earliest 
times reckoned not from the father but from the mother 
(matriarchate; see Kinship, § 4), it is clear enough 
that the feeling of community of blood was not quite 
the same thing with the ancient Semites as sense of 
relationship is with us. The latter varies according to the 
degree of nearness ; in the case of the Semite, on the other 
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hand, community of blood knew, theoretically at least, 
no such thing as degree. A man who belonged to a 
given kindred group was connected equally with all its 
members, irrespective of degree of relationship (see 
Kinship, § 2). Moreover, this blood-kinship can be 
artificially brought about by blood-covenant between 
persons belonging originally to alien groups. 

This representation must not, however, be pressed too 
far. In practice, at least in historical times, it is the 
narrower circle of closer kindred that has been most 
intimately bound together by unity of blood.. 

Within the larger tribes the several families and clans 
frequently constituted closely united groups, carrying on blood- 
feuds amongst each other—a proof how naturally the feeling of 
unity of blood became weaker in the larger groups. Robertson 
Smith cites cases {Kin. 159) that show how the feeling of kinship 
bound together families of alien stock. We may adduce also 
the line in the Hamdsa (367): ‘ Ally thyself with whom thou 
wilt in peace, yet know : In war must every man be foe who is 
not kin.’ Among the Hebrews, moreover, the blood-feud, as we 
meet it in the OT, was confined to the limits of the family— i.e. 
the nearest relatives. 


In this emergence of relationship by descent, indeed, 
Robertson Smith sees the decay of the ancient tribal 
system (Kin. 52, 57, 160). He regards it as the first 
appearance of a new principle, quite foreign to the 
original tribal organisation. 

We must leave this an open question. We cannot here enter 
into the problem how the Semitic families and clans were con¬ 
stituted in the earliest times before the various Semitic peoples 
separated from each other. It is indeed a question that in our 
opinion cannot yet be answered with certainty. 

Although kinship by descent through the father played 
in historical times a great part, the records show that 


_ * even then there were also other 

' - l ° n factors in the formation of the tribes, 

of families, etc. The Hebrew lribes> like tbe larger 

Arabian tribes, were not simple but composite, com¬ 
prising several kindred groups. 

These groups are commonly called in the OT mispahoth 


(ninstyp) ‘clans,’ though an older designation, which at a later 
time fell into disuse, seems to have been hai (’ft), the commonest 
term in Arabic. (Cp Kin. 39 X ; Nold. ZDMG 40 176; 1 S. 
18 18 according to We. TBS p. iii, and Dr. TBS 119 ; 2S. 23 13 ; 
also preserved according to Nold., Lc., in TNJ JYlin; see 
Havvoth-Jair.) 


We must indeed admit the possibility with Noldeke 
(ZDMG 40 158 [’86]), that in the case of these ‘clans’ 
the families that formed the nucleus were often really 
descended from a common ancestor whose name they 
bore. Even in this case, however, it remains true that 
the family did not grow simply by the natural process 
of marriage and birth. 

It grew also by accession from without. Slaves were acquired ; 
freedmen remained as clients of the family of their master ; 
individual strangers, cut loose for some reason or other from 
their own clan, sought refuge in the family; poor and weak 
families attached themselves for the same reason to the more 
powerful. These all reckoned themselves as belonging to the 
family of their adoption and bore its name. 


In order to understand this process one must realise 
how, amid the endless feuds of the desert, it was only 
the man or the family supported by a powerful group 
of kinsmen, ready to avenge an injury, that was safe. 
This insecurity also made necessary a certain amount 
of cohesion. The individual was no doubt at liberty 
in time of peace to sever himself from his clan ; but 
as he went farther away from it his security propor¬ 
tionally diminished, unless he obtained admission as a 
sojourner in some other clan. Thus it is the dwelling 
together and roaming together, rather than the common 
descent, that is the characteristic feature of these 
'kindred groups.’ ‘The Hai is the community of 
people that live and travel together’ (Nold. ZDMG 
40 176 ; WRS Kin. 38). 

The same process is repeated in the formation of 
tribes. The instinct of self-preservation drives the clans 
5 New * nt0 c ^ oser assoc i at i° n ' It is plain that here 
tribes a ^ s0 ^ oca ^ contiguity must have been an 
important factor in forming tribes ; clans that 
were in the habit of meeting on adjoining pasture lands 


and at common wells were by that very circumstance 
bound together by a certain community of interests (cp 
Israel, § 8 ). 

It is not the case, as is frequently supposed, that the Bedouin 
tribes roam at large over the entire Arabian wilderness ; on the 
contrary, now, just as in ancient times, each one has its own 
definite territory with the pasture lands and wells belonging to 
it, and the proprietary rights of the tribe over such territory are 
jealously guarded against the encroachments of other tribes. 

Many other causes contribute to the formation of a 
tribe, and produce a constantly shifting result ; new 
tribes arise, old ones disappear. Mutual jealousy and 
feuds, migrations, the disuniting influences of war, and 
other circumstances, may result in the separation of a clan 
from the main body. This almost necessarily happens 
as soon as a tribe has become very strong or extended 
itself over a wide area. Should a subordinate tribe in 
these circumstances succeed in asserting itself without 
becoming incorporated with a foreign tribe,—should it, 
for example, have grown by attaching other clans to 
itself,—it then, in course of time, forms a new tribe 
which assumes a new tribal name (after that of a’ 
prominent family, one of its leaders, or the like). 
Legend next comes in, and soon gives it a patriarch, 
the original bearer of the name, and the connection of 
the new tribe with the old also finds some expression 
here, the keros eponymus of the tribe being brought into 
some sort of relationship (usually that of a son) with 
the patriarch of the older tribe. 

In other cases tribes have arisen out of alliances that 
originally were only of a temporary character. In the 
.... tribal history of Arabia, such federa- 

6. lances. t j ons ( ca p cc j play a prominent 

part (Goldziher, Muh. Stud. Sections of a 

larger tribe enter into closer relations with one another 
or with outside clans ; whole tribes form treaties with 
one another, and sometimes even these federated groups 
in turn form connections with other similar groups. 
Such alliances do not arise out of considerations of 


kinship ; they are determined by the daily exigencies of 
offence and defence, and, in particular, by the necessity 
felt by the weaker of seeking support from the stronger, 
the instinct of groups, weak in themselves, to attain the 
strength that comes of union. 


In many cases the alliances are formed for particular and 
definite ends, as for example for the sake of a common blood- 
revenge. Their formation is often inaugurated in a very solemn 
way,—as with sacrifices, oaths, and the special ceremonies con¬ 
nected with blood-brotherhood (see Kinship, § i). Sometimes they 
are quickly dissolved again after their immediate object has been 
gained ; but sometimes also the temporary becomes a permanent 
relationship ; the component parts become completely fused, and 
the group naturally takes a new collective name by which the 
old and proper names of the individual elements are often 
driven completely into the background. Thus the formation of 
new tribes is a process that is related on the other side to the 
seeming or real decay of old ones. 


Clearly, the process is capable of taking place in a 
very great variety of w r ays, and it would be quite a 
_ m . . mistake to try to explain them all in 

7. Terminology. accor d ance with a single scheme. 
In the continual process of modification it cannot 
surprise us to find in Hebrew (as we do in Arabic) 
tradition that the most contradictory statements arc 
made as to the relation of the clans to the great tribes. 

Finally, it results from what has been said that the 
words ‘ tribe ’ and ' clan ’ (subordinate tribe) are used 
only relatively ; they express nothing as to size. 

A tribe may, if numbers be regarded, fall below the strength 
of a clan, and yet at the same time, if it remains independent, it 
will continue to bear the designation of tribe. Thus in the OT 
Dan is at one time spoken of as a tribe (D2C', sebhet ) at another 
as a clan (nnStTD, miSpahah ); cp, e.g ., Josh. 19 40 Judg. 18 r \ff. 
In Arabic phraseology the change in the use of the words is 
much more strongly marked (cp Nold. ZDMG 40 175 ff .}in 
Hebrew tradition the relative persistency with which either word 
is used is a result of the arbitrary limitation of the application 


of the word DDt? to twelve (or thirteen) 1 tribes. 

For a full comprehension of the tribal system it must 
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further be observed that these social unities (family, 
a T? Vet’ dan, tr ^ e ) are at fh e same time religious 
e lgious un j t j es N 0 t only among the Semites, 

- , ® but also among the Greeks and Romans, 

r e8, it was their common worship that marked 
the clans and held them together. This is not the 
place to discuss the many (still disputed) questions 
as to the nature and character of the tribal gods among 
the Semites. However these questions may be decided, 
there remains the fact that * the original religious 
society was the kindred group, and all the duties of 
kinship were part of religion' (WRS Rel. Sem. 47). 
Community of blood between man and man derives 
its absolutely uniting character precisely from this, 
that it is at the same time a real community with the 
divinity. 

The tribal god stands in just the same relationship of blood- 
community with his worshippers, the members of the clan. 
Every sacrifice seals anew this mystic oneness of the members 
with each other and with the deity. 

Where a person of alien blood is received by blood- 
covenant (see above, §§ 2, 6, and cp Kinship, § 1) into 
clan-fellowship, he is at the same time by the covenant- 
sacrifice received into blood-fellowship with the deity. 
Every violation of the duties of blood-community thus 
becomes a crime against the deity. 1 

The tribal constitution is excellently adapted for the 
steppe and for nomads. Its importance here lies in 
FI ‘hTf ^at, on one h anc *' it allows 

* y ' the necessary freedom of movement to 

the individual and the smaller aggregates (family and 
kindred), whilst at the same time it creates a certain 
natural social unity which satisfies the demands and 
necessities of the nomadic life. In the wilderness no 
great tasks present themselves, such as demand the 
strength of a whole people. What the individual, and 
the group of kinsmen, require, in this state of universal 
war, is some protection for life ; and this is guaranteed 
by belonging to a clan. For blood-revenge and mutual 
help in war are the most sacred duties of those who are 
united by community of blood. Conversely, the 
individual who has been expelled frqm his tribe is a 
wanderer and a vagabond so long as he has failed to 
gain admission to some other clan. It is this that gives 
its power to tribal custom and law, a power from which 
none can shake himself free. On the other hand the 
freedom of the individual and of the separate clans is 
tolerably unrestricted in times of peace. The organisa¬ 
tion of the tribe exists only for purposes of war and of 
migration ; it is only in these conditions that the sheikh 
has any say and any command ; in times of peace his 
authority is purely a moral one: it reaches just so far 
as the influence he has been able to acquire by his 
personal qualities can carry it. He can only advise, 
not command. In a dispute he can, doubtless, give a 
decision ; but he has no power to execute his judgment 
if those affected by it refuse to submit to it; he can 
neither declare war nor conclude peace, neither pitch 
the camp nor break it up, until the leading men of the 
tribe have been consulted. 2 In a tribe of those related 
by blood all the individual members are 1 brothers,' and 
thus on a footing of equality ; there is no such thing as 
permanent authority or subjection, for even the Roman 
patria potestas was unknown among the Semites. The 
freedom of individuals and of clans reaches so far that 
in time of peace they can separate from the main camp 
without any ceremony and go their own way, if only 
they have strength enough to give the feeling of security. 
It is in this, as Goldziher ( Muh. Stud. 168 ) and Well- 
hausen (I/G 24/.) have rightly pointed out, that the 
moral importance of the tribal constitution lies. In 
•proportion as the feeling of kinship becomes weaker 
when set against the wider tribal bonds, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of such freedom, its place is taken by that public 

1 On this sacral character of sacrifice, see e.g., WRS Ret. 
Sem. 269 ff. 312 ff. ; We. Arab. Heid. ngff. 

2 Burckhardt, Remerkuttgen fiber die Beduinett, 94yC 
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spirit which acts freely and is capable of making 
sacrifices for the public good. Fidelity to covenant 
obligations extending beyond the narrow bounds of kin 
is reckoned by the Arabs among the higher virtues. 

It is in the way we have indicated that we must picture 
to ourselves the condition of the Israelite tribes before 

10 Ancestor- their mi S ration into Palestine. With 

* - . them, too, family and clan were origin- 

wors ip. a cornmun i t y 0 f worship, held to¬ 

gether by common ancestral cults. Many of the old 
and famous sanctuaries appear to have oveed their posi¬ 
tion as such to their being regarded as the burial places 
of heroes. There was a sacred stone at the tomb of 
Rachel (Gen. 35 20) ; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
buried at Hebron (Gen. 269 3529 50 13), Joseph in 
Shechem (Josh. 24 32 Dt. 11 30), Miriam at Kadesh- 
barnea (Nu. 20 1), and Deborah under the sacred tree 
of Bethel, Gen. 358 (see the several articles). 

Within historical times we have one recorded instance 
of clan worship—none the less convincing that it is the 

11 Trarps of ° nly one — in 1 S - ^sff, where David 

*, ,. excuses his absence from Saul’s table at 

new moon on the ground that his clan 
are celebrating their yearly festival at this season—an 
excuse which is regarded as perfectly adequate. In like 
manner we may take clan worship to be presupposed 
in the question with which the Danites seek to induce 
Micah the Levite to accompany them ; ‘ is it better for 
thee to be priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
priest unto a tribe and a family in Israel ? ' (Judg. 18 19). 

How far the tribes, which afterwards constituted the 
people Israel, had already been welded into one before 
j, ... the settlement is a more difficult question, 
f t ^h That they were firmly knit together as a 

0 n e8 ‘ people and felt themselves to be so, as is 
assumed in the OT tradition, is refuted by the simple 
fact that even after the immigration, during the so-called 
period of the Judges, such a people, with an ordered 
government and the like, did not exist (cp ISRAEL, § 7). 

It is now universally recognised that the Judges were not 
rulers of the whole people but only heroes of particular tribes. 
Neither does the manner in which the immigration took place 
—gradually, by tribes and clans—show any evidence of a unified 
organisation. 

All this by no means excludes, however, as Winckler 
(G/ 1 14 ff. 21 ff) and others suppose, every sort of con¬ 
nection between the immigrating tribes. On the con¬ 
trary, the analog}- of the Arab tribal history makes it 
in every way possible and probable that those tribes 
which had a point of contact and common meeting- 
place at the oasis of Kadesh (see Kadesh, i) may, 
on one occasion or another, have entered into a solemn 
covenant, after the manner referred to above as prac¬ 
tised by the Arabs (cp Covenant, § 4). The covenant- 
sacrifice in Ex. 24 1 ff. exactly recalls the ceremonies 
elsewhere practised on such occasions. The adoption, by 
the tribes, of a common worship, the service of Yahwe, 
gave to the alliance an enduring character still more 
than solemn oath and sacrifice had done; and the 
common name, B’ne Israel, assumed by all (perhaps 
after the name of the strongest of the contracting tribes), 
was the outward expression of the firmness of the bond. 
Such a confederation was loose enough to allow of the 
independent advance of the individual tribes and clans, 
in the process of the settlement as we now read of it in 
the sources before us ; but just on this account it was 
firm or elastic enough to survive the various changes 
within the separate tribes and the reconstructions and 
readjustments of their mutual relations, which were the 
inevitable results of the settlement in the territory to the 
W. of Jordan (see below). What was necessary for its 
continuance under the altered conditions was not a rigid 
unity or a strong executive authority, but something 
quite different, namely, that the common worship of 
Yahw6, as the god of the B’ne Israel, should already 
have taken a hold that was deep enough. The Song of 
Deborah plainly shows that their common worship was 
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the sole bond of unity in those times, but also that it 
was sufficiently strong ; the war of the confederate tribes 
is a war of Yahwe, and whoever fails to come to their 
help, in so doing has failed to come to the help of Yahwk 
(Judg. 623). Winckler (G/ I34) will have it that the 
reference to Yahw& in the song ought to be deleted as a 
later addition. Even so, however, the song bears witness 
to the subsistence of a confederation of Israelite tribes, 
to which even the tribes eastward of Jordan belonged. 
Such a confederation cannot possibly have arisen for the 
first time after the settlement, for the territories E. and 
W. of Jordan have no common interests of such a kind 
as would lead to a junction ; on the contrary, the main¬ 
tenance of intimate relations was always a matter of 
difficulty, owing to the nature of the respective territories, 
as is shown by their history. On the other hand, no 
bond between the eastern and the western tribes, entered 
into before the settlement, could have survived all the 
vicissitudes of such a time otherwise than by the inter¬ 
vention of some factor which stood supreme above the 
divergent political interests. Such a factor was supplied 
by the common religion. Even, therefore, if their 
common worship of Yahw6 did not manifestly appear 
in our present sources as being the uniting bond of the 
confederation, we should still have to postulate such a 
community of religion in order to explain the continued 
subsistence of the Israelite tribal union. Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion is, therefore, justified in regarding (as it does) the 
union of the tribes with one another, and their accept¬ 
ance of the religion of Yahwe as coincident facts, and 
as both of them having been accomplished by the instru¬ 
mentality of one and the same person— Moses {q.v. ). 

What were the tribes that originally joined in this 
covenant can only be matter of conjecture. No his- 
_ „ t j * * j t torical validity can be claimed for the 
tribes conventional statement of the genea¬ 
logists, according to which Israel was, 
from the first, composed of twelve tribes, a number 
which never afterwards varied (cp Genealogies i., § 5, 
Israel, § 2). It is possible that, originally, different 
genealogies may have been kept at different sanctuaries ; 
the present form apparently being, as Stade has pointed 
out (GI 1 145/ ), the result of compromise. An ancient 
tribal list has come down to us in the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5 ), where Ephraim, Machir, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Reuben, Gilead, Dan, Asher, Naphtali are enumerated. 
To this list may be added Simeon and Levi (see below). 
The Kenites also seem to have been an old tribe that 
had disappeared at an early period (Judg. 1 16 524 ; see 
Kenites) ; on the other hand, Judah (and Benjamin), 
also absent from the Song of Deborah, may have come 
into existence at a later date. It seems very doubtful 
whether, from the circumstance that Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher figure in the genealogy as sons of concubines, 
we are entitled to infer that these tribes did not come 
into the confederation till after the sons of Leah and 
Benjamin (We. IJG 16). With regard to the tribe of 
Joseph a further conjecture may perhaps be permis¬ 
sible ; if the view that the ark (see Ark, § 10) was 
originally the sanctuary of Joseph-Ephraim be correct, 
we may venture to infer that in the federation this tribe, 
from the first, had in some sense a leading part. 

The settlement in Palestine at once brought with it, 

14. Their diverse a * * necess u ai ? consequence, a series 
r . of far-reaching changes in the con- 

fortunes. dit!orl of the tribes. 

Simeon and Levi disappeared from their number; it is probable 
that they became disintegrated in the course of the struggles of 
the occupation, and that the fragments that remained were re¬ 
ceived into other tribes (cp Gen. 49 5 ^1, and see Simeon, Levi, 
Dinah). The case of Reuben seems to have been similar ; in 
ancient times one of the most powerful of all the tribes (cp Gen. 
49 3./C), it seems to have steadily lost ground. At an early date 
Eglon of Moab figures as ruler of the Reubenite territory (j udg. 
3x2^); the list of towns in Nu. 3234^ exhibits this same 
territory largely curtailed, and entirely surrounded by the tribe 
of Gad ; and in the inscription of Mesha the Gadites alone are 
spoken of as having been masters in these regions. 

On the other hand, new formations have to be noted. Perhaps 
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it was only after the settlement that Joseph split up into the two 
branches of Ephraim and Manasseh (cp Josh. 17 but 

see also above). The case of Gilead may also have been similar 
Qudg. 5 17 25^) ; its place is subsequently taken invariably by 
Gad and Eastern Manasseh. Judah, which has not yet come 
into prominence in the Song of Deborah, first became a great 
tribe in the reign of David—in all probability, as the result of 
the coalescence of several minor tribes in the south, such as the 
Calebites (Nu. 32 i 2 Josh. 146 14), the Kenites (1 S. 27 10; 
cp Nu. 10 29./ Judg. 1 16), the Jerahmeelites (1 S. 27 10), and 
the absorption of the sedentary Canaanite population (Gen. 38 ). 
Doubtless, also, the transference of individual clans from one 
tribe to another, must have been of frequent occurrence. This 
has already been suggested above, with reference to the surviv¬ 
ing portions of Simeon and Levi, and another example is pre¬ 
sented by the Kenite clan of Jael, which figures in the Song of 
Deborah as an isolated fragment in the north (Judg. 524; cp 
4 17). See the articles on the tribes and clans named. 

The most important consequence of the settlement, 
though it did not manifest itself so immediately, was 
1 T ., . the complete dissolution of the entire 
,. n , a , tribal constitution. The form under 
isp ace y un j ons 0 f tribes and clans 

were maintained—the fiction, namely, 
of a common descent—was kept up, it is true, for a long 
time, one might almost say, indeed, permanently ; but 
its contents and its significance underwent essential 
change ; once settled on the soil of Palestine the clans 
and tribes became metamorphosed into local communities 
and territorial unions (cp Israel, § 8). 

It is an inevitable process wherever nomad tribes take to a 
settled life. Noldeke adduces instructive examples from the 
Arabian tribal history (ZDMG 40 183) ; Caliph Omar found it 
needful to exhort his Arabs to hold by their genealogies and not 
to do like the peasants of 'Irak, whose answer to the question, 

‘ From whom comest thou ?' was ‘ From such and such a village.’ 
In like manner it was said of the people of Khorasan : ‘Their 
villages are their genealogies.' What happened in the case of 
the Israelites was precisely similar. 

Families living together in the same place united to 
form a clan, held together by community of interests. 
Thus it is that in so many instances place-names and 
clan-names are identical. Here little question was 
made as to descent ; Canaanite clans were quite readily 
received into Hebrew clans and genealogies (cp Gen. 
38 Judg. 127^ etc.). 

With this may he compared the observation of Burckhardt 
(Nold. ZDMG 40 183) that all Arabs of the Nejd, settled in 
Baghdad, belonged to the tribe of 'Okail, whatever their descent 
might have been. Under such circumstances, even if the old 
formulas applicable to the clan and the family were transferred 
to the new local communities, in other words, if the families 
living in the same locality continued to express the fact of iheir 
belonging to one another by alleging descent from a common 
ancestor, this none, the less meant, substantially, the transition 
from a tribal to a civil constitution. 

In the Canaanite communities which had formed 
themselves around a city as the central point, we already 
n . find a species of nobility who were desig- 
. rgam- natec j by the peasants as mama, ‘ our 
sa ion. i orc j s ’ (Pietschmann, Gesch. d . Phon. 198). 
In the towns, which in process of time peacefully threw 
open their gates to the Israelites, we may suppose these 
nobles to have retained their rank and to have shared 
it with the more prominent Israelite families. The heads 
of these leading families (not, as under the tribal consti¬ 
tution, the heads of all the clans) constituted the ‘ lords ’ 
or ‘elders’ of the city (sdrim, bfalim , ztkenim ; Judg. 
814). It would seem also that, from the first, the 
villages adjoining the cities stood to these in a relation 
of subordination. In the old sources frequent mention 
is made of 4 the cities and their villages,’ or of * the cities 
and their daughters’ (Nu. 21 25 32 Josh. 17 xi); similarly, 
a city is occasionally spoken of as a ‘ mother in Israel ’ 
(2 S. 20 19). Even if we must not think of these * elders ’ 
as having, from the first, constituted an organised 
magistracy, yet the development advanced naturally in 
that direction ; it was necessarily involved in the settle¬ 
ment that the rule of the heads of the communities 
should tend more and more to organise itself on an 
assumed basis of legal authority (Ex. 22 28 [27]). In 

respect of jurisdiction, in particular, the local community 
had a direct interest in seeing that the judicial findings 
of its heads were given effect to. 
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The tribes also gradually came to acquire mainly a 
territorial significance, just as the clans had done. After 
- _ rn .. .. its union with Caleb and the other tribes 

1 divisions- of the S ' < see above ’ § >4). J udah 
m . * was no longer a tribe to be placed in 

^ ' the same category with one of the large 

Bedouin tribes; it was also a geographical idea—a 
primitive state, capable of embracing elements of the 
most diverse kind as long as they were geographically 
connected. 

For an interesting proof of this, see the parenthetic note in 
2S. 4 2 bf. on the words ‘a Beerothite of the children of Ben¬ 
jamin.' 1 Cp also the Deuteronomic phrase ‘in all thy gates’ 
(Dt. 10 is), which is parallel to ‘ throughout thy tribes,’ and the 
use of tribal names as geographical terms—Ephraim, Gilead (in 
Judg. 10/! the two are interchanged), Judah, Gad (2 S. 24 s), etc. 

In this process the tribes lost the character they had 
possessed as communities of blood involving strict obli¬ 
gations. When the separate clans of a tribe settled in 
separate localities and became amalgamated with the 
native population, they lost their mutual interdependence. 
Each had its own interests and went its own way, 
regardless of the weal or woe of the other. The nature 
of the country facilitated this parting ; and it was further 
assisted by the circumstance that, even in the time of 
the monarchy, Canaanite settlements still maintained 
themselves sporadically throughout Israelite territory. 
Henceforth it required unusual firmness and energy to 
stir even a single tribe, and still more a number of tribes, 
to concerted movement. The territorial character which 
the 4 tribes ’ had now assumed shows that the patriarchal 
leadership of the elders was no longer sufficient ; the 
new circumstances demanded the tyrarviis (so to speak) 
of petty ‘ kings ’ such as there had already been among 
the Canaanites. The so-called 4 judges ’ mark the tran¬ 
sition stage. These were, in the first instance, clan 
chiefs ; but some of them (among whom Jephthah 
and Gideon [qq. v .] still live in the fragments of tradi¬ 
tion) succeeded in becoming tribal kings. Israel was 
now, perhaps, in a fair way to fall asunder into petty 
4 kingdoms.' 

How this fate was averted and from what causes the 
transitional period issued in a united kingdom and a 
ift Th united people, is told elsewhere (see 
‘ v Israel, § 10 ff')' The practical trans- 
y* formation of the tribes into unions of 
communities, linked together by identity of local interests, 
however, did not remove the danger arising from ex¬ 
cessive tribal feeling and consequent tribal rivalry. The 
proof of this is found in grave internal complications in 
the early regal period. David had good cause for 
devising some means of neutralizing this danger, and 
such a means he found in the creation of a very small 
permanent force (see DAVtD, § n[<z]). Hence, whilst 
Saul in time of peace was little more than a tribal chief, 
David, with the aid of his body-guard ( gibborhn ), re¬ 
tained his supremacy even when no danger threatened 
the land. Saul’s simple way of life gave place to an 
imposing establishment at Jerusalem, and a series of 
officials supported the king. With a view to regulating 
the military service and the collection of the revenue, a 
census of the citizens was taken even in David’s time 
(2S. 24 1 ^!), whilst Solomon, as a further step in 
advance, divided the whole land into administrative 
districts, over each of which he set an officer called 
nissdb (33*3; 1 K. 47 ff.). A division of the northern 
kingdom into mtdlnoth (rnnp, 4 administrative circuits’) 
is mentioned also in the time of Ahab (1 K. 20 14^.,). 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the arrangement of his 
districts Solomon purposely ignored the ancient tribal 
distinctions (see § 19 and Benzinger on 1 K. ff .). 

The most essential duty of the ruler was then, and 
ever continued to be, the administration of justice; David, 
.p . the pattern king, was pre-eminent 

19. Koyai j n this / see £) AV i D( § 11 /.). In fact, 

preroga ives. - n t ^ at a g e> was se if.evident that 
1 See Beeroth, Ishbaal, i, and cp Nold. ZD MG (’86) 40183. 
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the king must be supreme judge. A case was naturally 
decided by the man who had the power to enforce his 
decision. Thus the second main element of the power 
of the old zikenlm (enp?) of the clans was taken from 
them, when every one could go directly or appeal 
against them to the king (2S. 152 iK. 3 x 6 Dt. 17 9, 
where cs'es tipkit = 4 ruler ’— i.e. ‘ king ’). What these 
lost the officers of the king gained, for they also 
obtained a share in his jurisdiction and dispensed 
justice in his name. 

According to the notions of the age, it was also 
self-evident that the king was the priest of highest rank, 
who represented his people before their God. 

Saul and David sacrificed in person (1 S.1433^! 2 S. 613), as 
indeed at that time evelf Israelite was at liberty to do. David 
wore the ephod bad , the priest’s gown; it was as priests that 
David and Solomon blessed the people at great festal gatherings 
(2 S. 618 1 K. 8 14), and it was as Eontifex Maximus that the king 
was anointed. 


Still, on the whole, the priestly character was not as 
prominent in Israelite kings as, e.g., in Babylonian and 
Egyptian ; they discharged their priestly functions for 
the most part through the intervention of their officers, 
the ordinary priests ; for such were the priests at the 
royal sanctuaries (2S. 2023^). 

These priests were appointed and removed by the king at 
pleasure (2 S.817 1 K. 226, etc.); they held office by royal ap¬ 
pointment, not by hereditary right. For the royal citadel it 
was an indispensable requisite that it should contain a sanctuary. 
It was as such that Solomon built the temple; and, even as 
late as Ahaz, the king made free with it as private property. 


Any other information that we have regarding admini- 


20. Fiscal 
institutions. 


strative affairs has to do for the most part 
with the collection of the revenue, the 
most important work of oriental princes. 

Nothing is told us of Saul in this connection; for the main¬ 
tenance of his simple establishment on his paternal estate there 
was needed, in addition to the produce of his own land and the 
customary share of any war booty, nothing but the voluntary 
gifts of his subjects who came to do homage or to seek justice 
and protection (cp 1 S. 10 20). 

Under David the forced labour became the special 
care of an officer of rank, and probably taxation in 
general was then regulated (2 S. 20 24). 

We can hardly be mistaken in connecting the census of 2 S. 
24 1 ff. with this control of the public works, which is explicitly 
said to have been the chief object of Solomon’s division of the 
land into districts (1 K. 47 ff., cp 427 [57]. If Judah was really 
exempted from this burden, this was a very significant con¬ 
cession ; but the text is corrupt, and Stade ( GV 1 1 309) con¬ 
jectures that Judah was perhaps mentioned as a thirteenth 
district (but see Benz, on 1 K. Ajff.). 

These taxes and forced labours were felt by the 
people to be an oppressive innovation (1 K. 12 4). As they 
were the occasion of the secession of the Northern King¬ 
dom, we must suppose that they were there dispensed 
with at first. For the same reason we can hardly 
assign a much earlier date to the institution of the 
king's tithe mentioned in 1 S. 815 17 (to which 1 S. 17 25 
may also refer) than that of the document, the ‘law of 
the king,’ in which it is mentioned. Unfortunately we 
are told practically nothing of regular taxes, although 


such were doubtless exacted. 

A land tax seems to have been unknown, as Wellhausen 
rightly concludes from the mention of the introduction of such 
a tax in Egypt (JJG 86). A property tax is mentioned only 
once, and then as an exceptional imposition (2 K. 233s). In 
such cases of extremity lhe kings of Judah had recourse to the 
temple treasures, which they always regarded as lying at Lheir 
disposal. They also drew an income from crown lands, which 
they probably rented to trusty subjects (iS. 812). What is 
thus attested for Judah (Ezek. 45 7 /!), we may assume for Israel 
as well. ‘The king’s mowings’ (Am. 7 1) probably refer to a 
contribution in kind from the first mowings in spring intended 
for the war horses, for the support of which the king was re¬ 
sponsible (1 K. 18 5; cp Syr. Rdm. Rechtsbuch , ed. Bruns u. 
Sachau, 121). Certain commodities were, in Solomon’s time, a 
royal monopoly (chariots and horses 1 K. 10 ff>ff.\ and a duty 
was levied on passing caravans (1 K. 10 15) ; in certain cases the 
property of an executed man seems to have been confiscated by 
the king (1 K. 21 iff). 

nffi Not muc h filler is our information 

21. Omcers. about the rG y a i officers ( sdrim , one*)* 

The commander-in-chief of the army (sar 'al hassdba. 
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K3Jfn by "i:r) and the captain of the royal bodyguard, the 
gibborim , occupied probably the most influential posi¬ 
tions. The mazkir (vdid ; EV Recorder) stands first 
amongst holders of administrative offices. He is not, 
as has often been supposed, a state historian, but, as 
the title shows (T3tD = one who brings to mind), a kind 
of chief counsellor and state orator, the Grand Vizier of 
modern oriental states. By his side was the Secretary 
of State ( sopher , nsb), charged with the duty of conduct¬ 
ing the king's correspondence with foreign princes (see 
Scribe). The chief superintendent of works (at least in 
Judah ; see above) and the priest of highest rank, as 
already stated, were also high officials in attendance on 
the king (2 S. 20 23 ff. ). Later we hear occasionally of a 

master of the palace (or of the household, rrsn by 
user *al habbdyith , 1 K .46 2K. I818 Is. 22 is), who, 
from Is. l.c., appears to have been also called j^b 
{sdkken, see Minister [Chief]). Finally we come upon 
the designation king’s servant (ij!?an i:ip) as the title of 
a high dignitary (2 K. 22 12, also on seals), most plausibly 
explained by Stade (GV/ I650) as the principal eunuch. 
Strange to say this official, so high in rank in modern 
oriental courts, is nowhere mentioned (unless this be he), 
although in a harem like Solomon’s he can hardly have 
been lacking. 

Of other officers of inferior rank, the prefects of the provinces 
have been mentioned already. Of court officials proper we 
meet with a cup-bearer (maskek, 1 K. 10 5), a master of 

the robes (2 K. 10 22), and others. Chronicles speaks of twelve 
stewards of the royal treasury under David (1 Ch. 27 25 ff.). 
Probably among the court servants were also the chamberlains 
(saristm, c*D"~D> iK. 229 2K.86 9 32, etc.), an expression 
which we find later as the designation of the overseer of the 
harem at the Persian court (Esth. 2314 44/I). As such a 
saris is elsewhere called a captain (2 K. 25 19, cp Gen. 37 36 
39 1) we can hardly regard the sdrfszm in the earlier times as 
eunuchs. See Eunuch. 

The stage of civilization that had been reached placed 
great power in the hands of these officers ; for in the 
still quite undeveloped political relations of the time, no 
attempt was made, except in the case of the chief 
ministers mentioned above, to define the spheres of the 
several departments. 

In particular there does not yet appear to have been any dis¬ 
tinction drawn between administrative and judicial functions, or 
military and civil authority. The resident officer of state, 
wherever there was such, combined in his own person, in pro¬ 
portion to the authority committed to him, the functions of 
commander of the forces, administrator of the province, collector 
of taxes, and also, and above all, judge (see above, § 18). 

The impression left by the description of this bureau¬ 
cracy given us by the prophets is by no means flatter¬ 
ing. It exhibits all through the radical vices character¬ 
istic of the oriental official in all ages ; towards 
superiors, the unscrupulous tool of the royal pleasure 
(cp e.g. , 1 K. 12 10 ff. 2 S. 11 nff.) ; towards inferiors, 
the overbearing, reckless tyrant. 

No longer bound to their subjects by the ties of clanship, the 
governors took advantage of them for their own interests. 
Venality and partiality in particular characterised high and low 
alike; all that distinguished the former, the Ahners, Joabs, and 
Jehus, from officers of lower grade, was that their intrigues and 
violence were on a grander scale. 


It was the will of the people that gave Saul and 

David their authority. Still this does not warrant us 

22 ThethrotiP in callin S the monarchy, either in 
22. 1 he throne. j udah or in Israel> elective Its 

hereditary character was really bound up, so to speak, 
with the royal dignity. 


Thus even a Jerubbaal could secure his authority sufficiently 
to bequeath it to his sons. That Saul never dreamed of any 
successor but his son Jonathan, may be the kernel of truth in 
1 S. 20 30 ff. When the men of Judah set up David against 
lshhaal, the rest of Israel regarded it as a revolt against the 
legitimate heir—a revolt to be suppressed hy force of arms (cp 
e.g., 2 S. 2 10 ff.). Two sons of David, Absalom and Adonijah, 
successively posed as his successors (2 S. ^hiff. i K. Is/). 
Solomon, too, reached the throne simply by the will of his 
father, the people having no say in the plot to set him on 
the throne. Accordingly the election of Jeroboam by the 
northern tribes was virtually a fresh revolt against the legitimate 
dynasty, though it must be admitted that Ephraim and Ben¬ 


jamin had never thoroughly accepted the line of David as 
legitimate; ‘we have no part in David, no inheritance in the 
son of Jesse ’—such had been the rallying cry also on an earlier 
occasion (2S. 20 i^fl); see Benjamin, § 7. In the many later 
revolutions, of which North Israel was the scene, the people 
had no voice ; on the contrary, they retained throughout a 
passive, not to say an apathetic attitude. 

Still, there lay in the popular will an important 
limitation of the power of the sovereign. One might 
imagine on reading the so-called ‘ law of the kingdom ’ 
(1 S. 810^) that the kings of Israel as a whole were the 
greatest despots,—men whose power was at the service 
of every whim and fancy. This picture, however, con¬ 
formably to the whole tendency of the narrator, who 
had little fondness for the monarchy, is overdrawn and 
painted in colours too dark. In reality the state of 
affairs was quite otherwise. If there is one impression 
that remains with us more than another it is that the 
power of the kings lay rather in their personality, and 
depended on their success in war and their personal 
weight. Powerful men like David, Solomon, or Jero¬ 
boam could allow themselves many liberties that men 
23 Po ular Rehoboam could not venture on. 

voice Law ° r const,tut * on defining the mutual 
rights of king and people there was none 
(the ‘ law of the kingdom,’ Dt. 17 14-20 is a later growth). 
Thus in the forms of government in the kingdom of 
Israel we meet with a singular blending of despotism 
with elements of democracy. 

Saul could massacre the priests of Nob, David could appro¬ 
priate the wife of Uriah, Solomon could drain the very blood of 
the nation, Ahab could bring about the judicial murder of 
Naboth, Jehu and Athaliah could make havoc amongst dangerous 
adherents of the reigning house ; yet these kings had themselves 
to learn that their caprices were limited by the popular will. 

The people did not, like other oriental nations, put 
up with the atrocities of their rulers as something inevit¬ 
able. Jehu’s massacre was long regarded with universal 
detestation. The imperiousness with which the public 
conscience could speak is seen in Nathan’s famous 
reproof of David, and in the action of men like Elijah 
and Elisha, who spoke for the people as well as for 
Yahwe (see Israel, § 33 ff., and cp Prophet). 

Disregard for this on the part of Solomon, Ahab, and Athaliah 
cost them their throne. Nor must we fail to observe how it was 
that the Deuteronomic Code was rendered a universally binding 
law-book ; not by royal decree, but by a compact between king 
and people, did a law come into existence. In all else law and 
right, even for the king, was determined by custom and usage. 

In such circumstances local authority must have been 
to a great extent left to itself. Outside of the royal city, 
T . over which was set a royal governor (1 K. 

‘ ., 2226), the village communities were prob- 

y* ably independent of the government, so far 
as their own affairs were concerned. In the Northern 
Kingdom the revolutionary changes of dynasty hindered 
the sovereign from becoming dangerously predominant 
over the local authorities and the ancient nobility, as 
was somewhat the case in the smaller kingdom of 
Judah. See 1 K. 21 . 

This local independence is still acknowledged by the Deutero¬ 
nomic code (Dt. 16 is), although it tries to restrict it (Dt. 17 8 ff 
1017; cp Law and Justice, § 8 yC). Even in affairs of state, 
though probably only in exceptional cases, the ‘ elders of the 
people’— i.e. the local magistrates—had their voice (1 K. 20 7 
2 K. 23 1). 

In the Persian period the Jewish territory became a 
district ( mddinah , nric, Neh. 76 Ezra 2 i) of the trans- 
p . Euphratic province (Ezra 53 1 Macc. 

25 . Persian g 32> etc.), which was the province 
period: wes tward of the Euphrates. For a 

governors. t j me j t ^ a d a governor of its own 
(nnSifMa [see Governor, i]; Rn;?Ti-[seeTiRSHATHA]), 
who was placed under the ruler of his province (see 
Israel, §§50^, 64). This arrangement, however, 
seems to have been terminated comparatively soon. 

Nehemiah, it is true, ranks himself with former governors 
(Neh. 5 15 ff ); but the narrative of his doings, taken as a whole, 
rather suggests that he was sent as a high commissioner wfith 
dictatorial powers. Thus we do not hear of a substitute or suc¬ 
cessor being appointed when he leaves Jerusalem (cp We. 
f/G(‘ 2 ) 164, ( 3 > 168). This is confirmed by the letter of Rehum to 
Artaxerxes in Ezra 4 8-23 (see v. 12/.). 
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For the rest, the central Persian authority seems to 
have left the Jews a considerable amount of freedom 
with respect to their internal affairs. That it should 
concern itself about such matters as the building of the 
temple or of the walls was a matter of course ; but 
apart from these instances we hear next to nothing 
about any intervention of theirs. Of course, the pay¬ 
ment of the tribute and the enrichment of the officials 
had to be seen after; but on the whole there was 
much internal liberty, which, indeed, was involved in 
the freedom of worship granted to the Jews. In the 
time of Ezra we find law and police in the hands of the 
national authority (cp Ezra 10 14). 

The history of Zerubbabel ( q.v .) is obscure. He is 
represented as the secular head of the community with 
j , Joshua (see J kshua, 5) as spiritual head 

' . .. by his side. Yet strangely enough we 

organisation. fi - m , , n Kzra22 = Xch . -) ( L x F Jj. 58> 

TrpoT]yov/jL€voi) a list of twelve * heads ’ as the chiefs of the 
community, at whose head stand Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, presumably as primi inter pares. We also 
hear of the ‘elders of the Jews* (Ezra 5 s 67 108 , etc.), 
of certain ‘rulers’ or ‘deputies* (so RV, in Neh. 

216 4 8 [14], etc., and of ‘princes of the people’ who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (Neh. 11 1). Are these names then 
perhaps synonymous? If not, what are the mutual 
relations of the officers whom they severally denote ? 1 

\Ye shall not go far wrong if we recognise in the 
twelve * heads' the chiefs of the leading families (cp 
Ezra 4 3), a proof of the tenacious life of the tribal 
organisation. 2 At the head of the clans were the rdJfe 
hd-dboth (n'nxn Ezra 1 5 263 Neh. 770, etc.) ; over 
all were the twelve men already mentioned. The 
number twelve was of course suggested by that of the 
tribes ; indeed the Priestly Writer speaks of twelve 
‘princes of the tribes' (Num. 7 ). It is not necessary, 
however, that this number should have been permanent. 
We may plausibly suppose that the ‘ princes ' (including 
the 'heads') were the beginning of the later gerusia 
(below, § 27). From Neh. 57 we may infer that the 
plutocratic principle had much to do with their appoint¬ 
ment. Most important of all, the priests did not yet 
belong to the gent si a; they are always sharply dis¬ 
tinguished from the ruling magistrates, the heads of the 
people (cp e.g. , Neh. 9 38 -10 27 110 1-28]). 

This was soon changed, and not least in consequence 
of the measures of Ezra and Nehemiah, little as they 
07 Pri +1 themselves left for Eliashib or auy other 

Code ^ P r * est to ( C P 134 j 5 ^). The 
tendency of the law brought by Ezra from 
Babylon was to exalt the spiritual over the secular 
power. In this law, which corresponded in the main 
with the so-called Priestly Code (on this point cp Law 
Literature; Israel, § 59; Canon, § 23/. ; Ezra 
i., § 8) ; the community was provided with a constitu¬ 
tion. It is true, Ezra and his adherents had consider¬ 
able difficulty in getting their theory of the law accepted. 
The theory was briefly this. The high priest was 
supreme head, alike in the spiritual and in the secular 
sphere. To him were transferred all the powers of the 
king, in so far as they were at all compatible with the 
Law. Not even such an unassuming place as Ezekiel 
assigned to a king remained. Far below the high priest 


1 See Israel, § 64, and Renzinger’s article ‘Alteste’ in 

1 226 /. . [Cliiihe (see * Ezra and Neh.,‘ SBOT) regards 
Ezra‘2 2= Neh. 7 7 (from down to njya, with the addition 

of C.Ttrm ( se e !! 1 Esd. 5 s) as an addition of the chronicler. 
He thinks that the existence of the twelve ‘heads’ presupposes 
the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah. The ‘heads’ are not 
identical with the ‘ elders,' who come before us at the close of 
the rebuilding of the temple, when Zerubbabel seems to have 
disappeared. Perhaps they were supplanted by the twelve 
‘ heads.’ The * ruleis ’ (q’jjj) of Nehemiah are regarded by 
Outhe as officials; the term maybe equivalent to the ‘princes’ 
(C"iC*) of Neh. (12 32). 1 

2 Even during the Exile the 1 elders ' or heads of clans directed 
the affairs of the settlements; we find them seeking oracular 
advice of Ezekiel (Ezek. 8 1 14 1 20 iff. ; cp Jer. 29 i). 
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in rank stood the * princes,’ the chiefs of the twelve 
tribes— i.c ., in reality, the men who had had in their 
hands the administration of affairs. The numerous 
priestly families constituted a sort of spiritual nobility 
surrounding the high priest. What the law required 
was probably not nftcr all very new. That the influ¬ 
ence of the priests, even if they had not a scat in the 
gerusia , was really great, appears from Zech. 610^ 

How long it was before the theories of the Priestly 
Code were translated into practice we do not know. 
Our information regarding the internal development 
and the foreign relations of the community in the second 
half of the Persian period is unfortunately very meagre. 

That the abolition of the provincial governorship (see above, 
§ 24) meant a great increase of power for 1 he high priest, is rightly 
emphasized by Wellhausen; Nehemiah’s provision for the 
regular payment of the taxes to the priests furnished the 
needful material basis for their claim to power. The quarrel of 
the brothers Johanan and Joshua about tnc high-priest hood and 
the interference of the Persian governor Bagoses (Jos. Ant . 
xi. 7 1) presuppose an important position for the high priest. 

By the beginning of the Grecian period, at latest, 
the law had become a reality. Neither the Ptolemies 
28 Greek n ° r l ' 1€ Seleucids had a governor of their 

Period own * n J erusa l em * and generally speaking 

™ * these Hellenistic sovereigns left a large 

amount of freedom to the communes. Thus in the 
Jewish capital, as elsewhere, the national assembly 
seems to have enjoyed fairly extensive powers. Its 
organisation had probably undergone no essential 
change from what it had formerly been ; the gerusia 
continued as before an aristocratic senate. This of 
itself is sufficient proof that we have not here to do 
with a new institution, a creation of the Grecian period; 
for the new communities of Hellenistic times had, as a 
rule, democratic institutions. There is no good ground 
for doubting the connection between this senate and the 
genuine Semitic institution of a * council of the ciders ’ 
which survived in the Persian period, it is merely a 
casual circumstance that the gerusia — under this name 
—does not happen to be mentioned until the reign of 
Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.C. ). Whether or how 
far Grecian influences may have co-operated in the 
development of this gerusia out of the college of elders 
(so Schiirer, GJV*l 144 f ) we have no means of deciding, 
as we possess no sufficient information as to the manner 
in which the assembly of elders as a ruling body was 
organised towards the end of the Persian period. The 
ordinary traditional designation of ‘elders,’ Trpe<rf$vT€poi, 
is applied also without qualification during this period 
to the gerusia (cp 1 Macc. 126 with 14 20, etc.). Long 
before this, of course, the word had ceased to mean 
the heads of clrtns ; by elders were intended simply the 
more distinguished men, the ilitcoi the people. Along¬ 
side of the secular nobility, the priesthood also seems 
from an early date to have obtained a place in this 
assembly (cp 2CI1. 198 ). 

During the Greek period it is the high priest who is 
at the head of the gerusia and thus of the entire com¬ 
munity. The Ptolemies first, and afterwards the 
Seleucids, recognised him as ethnarch. On him lay 
the duty of seeing that the tribute for the community 
was paid to the court at Alexandria; and in order to 
do this he had the right of levying a tax in Judeea (Jos. 
A nt. xii. 4 1 ff .). We have an evidence of the importance 
of the position of high priest in the internecine strife 
with reference to the office which was the prelude to the 
Maccabean revolt (2 Macc. \ Jos. Ant . xii. 5 i^). 
On account of its importance Ptolemies and Seleucids 
alike claimed the right of appointment to it and removal 
from it. 

The rise of the Hasmonceans meant, strictly, no 
constitutional change, only a change of persons. During 
„ the continuance of the war strictly so-called 
‘ as ~ the commanders, the Maccabees, exercised, 
monaeans. of course, a sort of dictatorship. In 2 Macc., 
it is true, mention is made of the gerusia also, alongside 
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of Judas (lio 444 11 27) ; but on internal grounds more 
reliance must be placed on the representation given in 
iMacc., where besides Judas no governing body is 
mentioned save the people themselves (459 5 16 820 
10 2546 1130 33 42). On the other hand, in the period of 
peace after the victory at Beth-zacharias, Demetrius at 
once restored the old order of things—Alcimus being 
high priest, with 'elders’—(iMacc. 633), and in like 
manner after the definitive peace had been negotiated 
it was again rehabilitated in its entirety, with the single 
exception that the office was now bestowed not on the 
legitimate heir but on Jonathan, who legally was dis¬ 
qualified for it (1 Macc. 11 27). This, of course, meant 
for the priests of Jerusalem a great diminution of power 
and influence, especially since the old aristocratic party 
which had been friendly to the Greeks had now to 
retire into the background altogether ; and, in the 
gerusia also, had to make room for the partisans of the 
Hasmonoeans. The institution of the gerusia, as such, 
however, continued alongside of the Hasmonsean high- 
priests and princes (Jonathan I.: see 1 Macc. 11 23 
I2635; Simon I.: see 1 Macc. 1836 142028). 

The Jews became entirely independent of Syria under 
John Hyrcanus (135-105). Hyrcanus himself, however, 
remained as before, the people’s high priest. On the 
other hand, of course, he was not unconscious of his 
dignity as prince, and he put his name upon the 
coinage. His son and successor Aristobulus (105-104) 
actually took the royal title, continuing, however, to 
retain that of high priest on the coinage. Alexander 
Jannaeus (104-78) was the first to call himself king 
on the coinage. Here again, however, the assumption 
of the kingly title meant no constitutional change; it 
was only the fitting expression of the fact that from 
the first the Hasmonaeans had subordinated the spiritual 
side of their office—their high priesthood—to the exercise 
of their political authority as ethnarchs. 

The gerusia , therefore, continued, at least in form, 
under the kings. At how early a date the name of 
synedrium—which subsequently seems to have been the 
usual one—arose, is unknown. Possibly the expression 
heber (“an) upon the Hasmonaean coins refers to this 
body. At this period it would of course be out of the 
question to look for any sharply defined jurisdiction 
as possessed by such a court. Under strong rulers 
like Hyrcanus and Jannaeus its power can hardly have 
been great ; of Alexandra, on the other hand, who on 
account of her sex had to hand over the high-priesthood 
and the presidency of the council to her son Hyrcanus, 
Josephus remarks that ‘ she held the kingship in name, 
but the Pharisees had the power’ ( Ant. xiii. I62). It is 
probable that it was through her that the Pharisees had 
gained admission to the gerusia alongside of the 
Sadducean nobles and the priests. 

Pompey brought the Hasmonaean rule to an end in 
63 b.c. In other respects he found no change necessary 
n .p in the forms of the internal administra- 

dU. ■ Komans ’ tion of the country. He appointed 
Hyrcanus II. to the high-priesthood, and at the same 
time invested him with ' the government of the nation ’ 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 10 3: T7)v irpocTTaalav tou ZOpovs). The 
proconsul Gabinius (57-55) on the other hand, withdrew 
this political dignity from the high priest, dividing the 
Jewish territory into five jurisdictions—Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gazara, Amathus, Sepphoris. By the ex¬ 
pressions used by Josephus (crbvodoi, criWSpta) we are 
doubtless to understand independent districts each 
under the synedrium of the chief city (Jos. DJ\. 85). 
By this measure the political importance of the Jeru¬ 
salem authorities was virtually destroyed. 

This condition of things, however, was of brief 
duration. Caesar (in 47 b.c.) again made the high 
priest ethnarch; nominally and constitutionally the 
gerusia shared the government with him. The juris¬ 
diction of the gerusia appears to have included even 
Galilee ; at least we read that Herod was summoned 
62 


before the synedrium on account of misdeeds committed 
there (Jos. Ant. xiv. 93-5)- In point of fact, however, 
as is shown by the course of this very prosecution 
against Herod, the synedrium had come to be a helpless 
tool in the hand of the ruler, who at this time was 
Antipater. Herod accordingly began his own reign by 
purging the synedrium of his own opponents, forty-five of 
its members being executed at his command (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 94, compared with xv. I2). Though doubtless 
replenished with nominees of his own, the council 
henceforward played no part of importance during 
his reign (cp e.g. , Ant. xv. 62). The high priests also, 
whom he appointed and deposed at pleasure, were 
entirely his creatures. 

The territory of Herod was divided at his death. 
Archelaus received Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, with 
the title of ethnarch ; but after a short term of years he 
was deposed (6 a.d. ) and his ethnarchy made a Roman 
province under a procurator (lirlTpoTros ; in NT Tjyepui;v, 
Mt. 27 2 etc.) of equestrian rank. The procurator of 
Judaea was subordinate in rank to the governor of 
Syria, and the latter could in special cases of need 
interfere with him (see Mommsen, Rom. Gesch ., 5 509, 
n.). In all other respects the procurator of Judaea had 
military command and jurisdiction ; in other words, was 
independent in his province. 

In other matters the Romans allowed the Jews a 
considerable degree of internal freedom and self- 
_ . government. Josephus is not very wide of 

n ernai t ^ e trut jj w hen he describes the new con- 

2Lll£Lir8 4 

, . * stitution as aristocratic, as distinguished 
syne mm. f rom ^ monarchical despotical rule of a 
Herod {Ant. xx. 10 1). The synedrium enjoyed greater 
power than ever before. The Roman procurator was 
the court of review ; the synedrium was the governing 
body, and, more particularly, no longer had to share 
its powers as formerly with its president, the high 
priest. 

After the high-priestly office ceased to be held for life, 
and hereditary high priests had come to be appointed 
and deposed in rapid succession, first by Herod and 
then by the Romans, their political power diminished 
greatly, and they no longer held a paramount position 
even within the priestly college, although formerly the 
high priest could still be regarded as holding ‘ the govern¬ 
ment of the nation’ {Ant. 20 10). Next in rank to 
the reigning high priest stood those who had previously 
held the office. In the NT and in Josephus these ‘ high 
priests ’ figure as properly speaking the leaders of the 
high council (cp e.g ., Mt. 2659 27 41 and parallels). 

As a second class within the same body w r e find the 
‘ scribes ’ or professional ‘ lawyers ’ (Mt. 20 18 21 15 27 4 1 
and parallels ; see Scribes, § 2). 

The other members, belonging to neither of these two groups, 
are called simply ' elders' {npeapvTepoi : see passages already 
cited); or the word 'councillor' (j 3 ovA ev-n^) is occasionally 
employed (Mk. 1643; but cp Joseph of Arimath^a, § 4). 
To this body as a whole, besides synedrium, we find the names 
presbyterium (Lk. 22 66 Acts 22 5), gerusia (Acts 621), and boule 
(Jos. BJ\\. 156 xi. IG2) applied. In the Mishna the supreme 
court is called beth din hag-gaddl, or by the Hebraised Greek 
name of pTtniD (sanhedrin). See Israel, § 81. 

The number of members of the supreme court of 
Jerusalem is in the Mishna {Sank. 16 ) given at 71— 
a tradition that is not inherently improbable. As for 
the mode of replenishing its numbers—popular election 
is excluded alike by the history of its origin, and by its 
aristocratic character. 

Whether the original custom which gave the right of member¬ 
ship to particular families was retained also during the Grecian 
period is unknown ; for the Roman it is at least very question¬ 
able. During this last period we find the political authorities 
( e.g ., Alexandra, Herod, the Romans) introducing into the 
supreme court persons acceptable to themselves at their pleasure. 
The Mishna knows only of co-optation {Sank. 44). 

The jurisdiction of the synedrium, so far as its moral 
influence was concerned, extended over all Jewish 
communities everywhere; its decrees w r ere regarded 
as binding by all orthodox Jews even beyond the con- 
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fines of Judaea (cp Acts 9 2). Regarded as a high court 
of the state, however, its jurisdiction and authority, 
after the division of the land on the death of Herod, 
were confined to Judaea proper, the province ruled by 
the procurator. In point of fact its range was very 
wide. It was at once the supreme administrative 
council and the supreme court of justice. As adminis¬ 
trative council, its functions included in particular that 
of levying taxes. The Roman practice was to cause the 
taxes to be levied by the senates of the towns. In 
accordance with this, the synedrium of Jerusalem also 
(see Jos. BJ ii. 17 *) was responsible for the taxes of the 
whole of Judaea. The actual collection, on the other 
hand, was farmed out to private speculators. As a 
court of justice the synedrium had civil as well as 
criminal jurisdiction, in which it was governed by the 
Jewish law (cp Acts 4 $ff. 52 ijf.); it had its own 
police, and could make arrests of its own accord 
(Mt. 2647^, etc.). Its full freedom was restricted 
in one point only : it was not allowed to carry out 
capital sentences ; these required the confirmation of 
the procurator and had also to be carried out by 
him, as is clearly shown by the whole narrative of the 
trial and death of Jesus (note in particular, the express 
declaration in Jn. 1831). The stoning of Stephen 
must therefore be held to have been illegal. Roman 
citizens were of course exempt from Jewish jurisdiction 
(Acts 25 io^i). In like manner the procurator had 
the right to intervene at any moment or to transfer a 
process to his own judgment seat ; but these were 
exceptions from the stated order of things. 

The division of Judaea into toparchies—eleven, 
according to Josephus (B/iii. 3 s), ten, according to 
Pliny {HN 5 70) —most probably dates from the Roman 
period. Unfortunately we are told nothing as to the 
origin or object of this division. We may venture to 
guess that in all likelihood it had something to do with 
the system of taxation. No conjecture even can be 
hazarded as to whether these administrative divisions 
were justiciary circuits also. 

The great synedrium in Jerusalem was also the 
municipal council. In close analogy with this, the 
various communities throughout the country had also 
their local synedria ( crwebpiov , Mt. IO17 Mk. 139 Mt. 
522; jSot/Xij, Jos. BJ ii. 14 1, etc.; -irpecr^Tepoi, Lk. 
7 3). This also, as shown above, was an ancient in¬ 
stitution among the Jews. As in earlier times so also 
now these local courts exercised judicial functions. 
According to what Josephus tells us [Ant. iv. 814 BJ 
ii. 20 5) the membership of one of these provincial courts 
required to be not less than seven ; in larger centres 
they seem to have had twenty-three members. As for 
jurisdiction—even grave criminal cases came before 
them (Mt. 521/). In relation to them the great 
synedrium was not a court of appeal ; but recourse 
was had to it when the judges of the local courts could 
not agree (Jos. Ant. iv. 814 ; Sank. 11 2). 

On the general subject see the recent works dealing with 
biblical history (We., Ki., Klo., St.) and archseology (Benz., 
Now.). On the tribal constitution see 
32. Literature. WRS Kin. ’85, and Ndld.’s review ZDMG , 
1886, pp. 148-187; Riehm, art. ‘Stamm’ in 
HWBW). On the monarchical period Odder, art. ‘ KSnigthum ’ 
in PRE( 2 8102-110; Diestel, art. ‘Kbnigthum’ in Riehm’s 
//IFB ( 2 ); the commentaries of Benzinger and Kittel on Kings. 
On post-exilic government; Schurer, GJP( 2 ) 251-174 and. art. 
‘Synedrium’ in Riehm’s HIVBi 2 )', Strack, art. ‘Synedrium’ 
in PR El 2 ) 15 ior-103 ; Ed. Meyer, Entstehu ng des Jttdenth urns, 
’96. The older literature will be found fully indicated in 
Michaelis, Mos. RechK 2 ) (177s), Saalschutz, Mos. Recht (’53); 
also in the works on Hebrew Archaeology by De Wette, Ew., 
Keil. I. b. 

GOVERNOR. This word is used widely in the EV 
to denote any title of rank or superiority. Neither 
EV nor (5 is always consistent, and the words referred 
to below are sometimes differently rendered. On the 
methods of organization among the Hebrews cp the 
preceding article (§§ 15^), and see Army, §§2, 4; 
David, § ti ; Israel, § 64. 
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1 . Pchhah , nnp (cp Ass. pihtl, to tax or govern, bel pahdti , 
governor or satrap). It is not quite clear what kind of officer 
we are to understand by Solomon’s ‘ governors of the land ’ 
(pan Dins. 1 K. 1015 2 Ch. 9 14 [aaTpdipjs]), or by Ben-hadad’s 
‘'governors,' as distinguished from ‘kings’ (1 K. 2O24 [trar.]). 
In the latter case the title is manifestly expressive of military 
rank. In like manner it is used by Rabshakeh [g.v.] in 2 K. 
I824 Is. 369 (roTrdpvTj?) in the sense of‘general.’ In Jeremiah 
(51 23 28 57 hrye/uutfvj), Ezekiel (23623), Daniel (3 2 [tott.J) 1 and 
Esther (3 12 8003 [AV ‘ deputies ’j), however, a civil administra¬ 
tive officer of high rank is intended. Palestine, while under 
Persian dominion, was under the jurisdiction of such officers, 
called “im $ 'd» ‘governors beyond the river’ [Euphrates] 
(Ezra 836 Neh. 279 Neh. 37 [eTrap^os iripav tov norajxov]) ; see 
Government, § 25. The title ‘governor of Judah’ was borne 
by Zerubbahel (Hagg. 1 1 14 2221) and, also by Nehemiah 
(Neh. 5 14 A 18 [allusion to the ‘bread of the governor’; cp 
Mai. 1 8, yyovp.ei'os] 12 26 /.). 

2. Tirsdthd, Nnchn, Ezra263 EVmg., etc. See Tirshatha. 

3 .Sagan, JJO, Dan. 3 2, etc. See Deputv, j. 4. Ndgid 

TJJ, 5. nasi, and 6. sar, see Prince. 7. Pakui , 

VpS, see Overseer. 8 . Alluph , *]Vr; see Duke, i. 

9. Sallit, (from Heb., Aram., Ass., ‘ to rule, have 

power,’ cp Ar. sultan ), the word used by J in Gen. 42 6 ( ap^wv 
[ADEFL]) to denote Joseph’s position as tne Pharaoh’s steward 
of the palace and grand vizier. In Dan. 2 15 /. (‘ captain,’ ap\wv ) 
it denotes military rank (see Arioch, 2), and it is used more or 
less vaguely in Dan. 5 29, etc. (Daniel, third ‘ ruler ’ EV), 
Eccles.719 (‘ten rulers [RV, AV ‘mighty men’] in a city,' © 
e£ov<rtd£u)i/). 

10 . Hdkek ppifl, EV ‘governor,’ Judg. 59 (t<i Startray p.eVa 
[AL]), used poetically in a somewhat vague sense; cp p£hD, 
‘governor,’ in Judg. 5 14, e^epevtdopres [BAL]), usually rendered 
‘ law-giver ’ (Gen. 49 10 Dt. 33 21 Is. 10 1 33 22). 

11. Mosel, Jer 30 21 (apxtov) ; usually ‘ ruler,’in a general 

sense. Cp Ruler. 12. Haddabtrayya , Dan. 324, 

AVmg.; see Counsellor, 3. Six Greek words come under 
consideration. 

13. en-ap^os (cp i, above), 2Macc. 427 RV (AV ‘ruler’); see 
Sostratus. 14. r\y ou/aeros, Mt. 26 (quoting Mi. 5 1 [2], /Cto, 
apxuv). See 11, above. 15. Tjyepwv, the title given in MT to 
the Roman procurators (Pilate, Mt. 27 2, etc. ; Felix, Acts 23 24, 
etc.; Festus, Acts263o); see Israel, § 90. 16. iOvapxy';, 

1 Macc. 1447, etc. ; see Damascus, § 13, Ethnarch. 17. For 
a.pxiTpi/cAu'o? (Jn. 28 /. AV) see Meals, § ii. 18. evBvvoiv, Jas. 
3 4, RV ‘ steersman.’ 19. olko vop.o<;, Gal. 4 2, RV Steward. 

GOZAN (jpH ; in Ki. poozAN [BA] ; in Ch. xcoz<\p 
[B], roozS [A]; TOIZAN [L; Ki. ; Ch.]), one of the 
districts to which Israelites were deported by the king of 
Assyria (2 K. 176 [poozAp B] 18 n 1 Ch. 626), also men¬ 
tioned (with Haran, Rezeph, and the B’ne-Eden of Tel- 
assar) in a letter of Sennacherib to Hezekiah, according 
to 2 K. 19 12 ( = Is. 37 12). It is no doubt the Assyrian 
Guzanu, the VavfaviTis of Ptolemy (v. I83/.), mentioned 
in 2 R. 53 43 a between Tushan and Nasibina (Nisibis). 
This province was ruled by a governor who sometimes 
had the honour to give his name to the year as limit 
(eponym). It rebelled in 809 b.c. , and again in 759, but 
was finally subdued in 758. Its chief stream was the 
Ha BOR now the Habur, on the banks of which 

the exiles were settled. (See Del. Par. 184, and cp 
Schr. KB 2275, 326; KGF 167, n., 310, 352/ ; also 
Habor, Halah, Hara.) 

[In 2 K. 176 and 18 n ©l, and in 176 ©ba read irorapois I\, 
‘ rivers of Gozan.’ The former is universally represented as 
©’s reading. This may be so, but is not proved by the evidence. 
irorapoU may very well be a scribe’s conjecture. There is 
hardly occasion to inquire, with Winckler (AT Unters. 108) 
and W. M. Muller (Hastings, DB 2285 b), which rivers may 
be meant.—T. K. c.J C. P. T. 

GEABA, RV Aggaba UHrM* [B ab '"«• AL]), 

i Esd. 5 29 = Ezra245, Hagabah. 

GRAFTING(gnkgNT p 1 ze in [Ti. WH]), Rom. 11 17. 

See Olive. 

GRAPE. Blossom, early berry, sour and ripe fruit, 
all find mention in the OT. 

1. rns, p£rah (a.v6o%), blossom, Is. IS 5! ; cp Gen. 40 10. 

2. nV 3 , nr f salt ( 0 AaoTos [Gen.], avOos [Is.]), properly the 
blossom, but perhaps also the cluster of tiny berries which 


1 Mentioned along with pj, see Deputy. 
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becomes visible as soon as the blossom is over (Gen. 40 10 Is. 18 5). 1 
In Job 15 33 the 1 D 3 or ‘sour grape’ is parallel to the HJfJ of 
the olive. 

3. 11DD, semadar (Kvirpi^ovo-tr, -<rat, /cvirpurpos, but o\.v 6 .vQr\ 

[Sym.]), the fragrant vine-blossom, the appearance of which was 
a sign of spring, Cant. 2 13 15 713. The impossible reading 
n’lDIty in Is. 16 8 (late ; see Isaiah ii., § 9 [4]), should be emended 
■ncp (see Che. SBOT , ‘Isaiah,’ 121 198 f) ; read ‘withered are 
the vine-blossoms of Heshbon ’ (important for the flavour of the 
wine [see Wine]); similarly Dt. 3232 Hab. 3 17. 1 * * * * * * * '0 is a late 
Aramaising word. In the Syriac lexicon of Bar Bahlul olvavOr] 
is always rendered by kt 70 D> c P I s - IX » Pesh. Tg., gives '□ for 
nyj (Is. 18 5), but the text of Tg. seems in disorder. Derenbourg 
(.ZATWh 301 f 6 98 f .) takes both ni'J and 'd to be the earliest 
unripe berries on the vine. Whilst, however, this sense seems to be 
required by Is. 18 s, the passages in Cant, do not recommend it 
for On ihe whole question, cp Duval, REJ 14 277./C 

Derenbourg’s exposition of Is. 18 5 seems rather forced ; but the 
facts adduced by him leave no doubt as to the proper sense of 
'd* See further Wine. 

4. 1D^, boser (op the unripe grape which sets the teeth 
on edge, Is. 18 5 Job 15 33 Jer. 3129/ Ezek. 18 2. f Verjuice 
pressed out from wild grapes is a strong acid. 

5. 3 JV, 'enab (o-Ta^vXrj), Gen 40 n Is. 5 2 etc., the usual term 
for grape, found also in Aram., Arab., and Ass. Hence perhaps 
a/urreAo? (Lag. Mitth. 2 356). ara<f>. in Mt. 7 16 Lk. 644 Rev. 

14 18. 

6. G'p’R 3 , beftshn (dtcavOai, cp Mt. 7 16; labruscee ), the 
wretched grapes produced by the wild vine, Is. 524. 

7. eskot (Corpus), the cluster of ripe grapes, often ; 
e.g.y Gen. 40 10 Cant. 7 7 [s]f and Hab. 3 17 (crit. emend. : 
see n. 1 below). In NT / 3 orpus in Rev. 14 i8f. 

8. D' 3 sin, harsannlm (EV ‘kernels’) mentioned with 31 , zdg 

(EV ‘husk ’) Nu. 641. © a7ro crrep. 0 vAA<ui/ ecus ytyaprov —U., 

whether pressed grapes or grape-stone(s). Tg., Talm. agree 
with EV ; but it is very possible that this traditional view is of 
purely arbitrary origin. Rabbinic opinion was not agreed as to 
whether 'in meant the exterior and D' 3 T (plur.) the interior of 
grape-berries or vice versa (Naz. 6 2 34^). The supposed con¬ 
nection of jt, ‘grape skin,’ with ju or jjj, ‘to be clear’ (Ges. 
Thes.% is not very plausible; perhaps we should read D’ 3'1 
(Gen. 40 10 Joel 1 7). jinn m ay perhaps be connected with pin> 

‘ to be sharp (to the taste),’ and mean ‘ sour grape.’ The phrase 
used in Nu. 63 (‘from the grape-vine,’not ‘from the grapes’) 
favours this view of the passage. Render therefore in Nu. l.c ., 
‘he may eat nothing that is produced by the grape-vine, whether 
young (sour) grapes or tendrils ’ (the edible tops of the tendrils 
are meant, even if we read 3 ?; see Dillm.). pnn then is a 
synonym of 1D3- This result receives some support from a 
probable emendation of the text of Is. 18 4 (which, as it stands, is 
not very satisfactory')— 

Thus has Yahwe said to me : I will be still and look out like 
the vine-dresser, 

For the appearance of the fresh growths and for the coming up 
of the young grapes. 

For before the young grapes, when the blossom is over, and the 
small herries begin to ripen into sour grapes, 

He will cut off the tendrils with knives, and the spreading 
branches he will clear away. 

The chief changes are D 133 for ' 313 D 3 , and D'|sin, }Sin for 
Tup DH> TXp- See further Che. SBOT 196/ T. K. C. 

GRASS. (i)TVn, hasir ( v /lVn, signifying green- j 
ness ; cp Ar. ha^ira ‘to be green’; xopToslfiordvr) twice]): 1 K. 

18 5 2 K. 1926 Job 8 12 (EV ‘herb’) Pro v. 27 25 (EV ‘hay’) 

Is. 156 (AV ‘hay’) and frequently; also Nu. 11 s where it is 
translated Leeks 

2. ttBH, dc$e' (cp \Znzn, ‘to sprout luxuriantly'’; cp Che. on 

Ps. 23 2) Jer. 145 (cp 6) Prov. 27 25 Job 38 27 Is. 66 14 RV 
‘tender grass.’ In Jer. 50 11 NCH ‘heifer at grass’ 

<RVmg.; C p © Vg.) is rightly rendered by RV ‘heifer that 
treadeth out [the corn].’ 

3. Nm> dethe (Dan. 4 15 [12] 23 [20]!), Aramaic for no. 2. 

4. and 5. p-p, yaraky and jfrp, * esebh . See Herbs, i and 2. 

6. xopTos Mt. 630 Mk. 639 etc. 


1 In Dt. © has tj kAt^o-tIs cuitwi' e<c yo poppas ; read QT 1 CD 

riTDi’Ci ‘their vine-blossom is from Gomorrah.’ So Symm. in 

Is. K\r)para. In Hah. read *73^ ntry K 1 ? TiDDb ‘and (though) 

the vine-blossom produces no grape-cluster.’ ‘ Twice,’ says Ges. 

Lex.( u -W)y ‘this plur. noun (j-fiDlB') has a sing, verb.’ The 

sing, verb should have awakened a suspicion of the faultiness 
of the text. [This article supplements the note in SBOT, which 

was condensed from want of space, and meets Marti’s criticism 

in his commentary'.] 


GRECIANS 

GRASSHOPPER, AV, sometimes RV 
and ; Lev. 1122 Nah. 317); see Locust, § 2, nos. 
1, 4, 8. It is impossible to identify the species of insect 
referred to. The English word grasshopper is loosely 
applied to members of the true Orthopteran families, 
Acridiidae and Locustidae, and as a rule to the smaller 
and non-migratory species. 

In the famous description of old age in Eccl. 12 occurs the 
enigmatical expression : ‘ and the grasshopper shall be a burden ’ 
(v. 5 3 :nn *? 3 ripi), or rather, as in RVmg-, ‘ shall drag [drags] 
itself along.’ 

GRATE onnp), Ex. 27 4 etc. See Network. 

GRAVE. See Tomb ; Hades. 

GRAY [HAIRS] Gen .4 2 3 8 4 4 29 . See 

Colours, § 9 (a). 

GREAT OWL is AV’s unhappy rendering of: 

1. Cm, rah dm (Lev. 11 i8f) or .IDm, rdkdmdk (Dt. 14 17]). 
See Gier-Eagle, i. 

2. lisp, fyippoz (fx«'os* Is. 34 xst), RV probably correctly 
Arrowsnake (serpens iaculus). See Serpent, § 1 (8). 

GREAT SEA, Nu. 346 /., cp Geography, § 4, and 
see Mediterranean. 

greaves (nn>*p, as if sing, in stat. constr. ; but 
almost certainly ( 55 ’s KNHMlAec— i.e. , finVP, is right ; 
note v^n, ‘his feet'), mentioned in the account of 
Goliath [q.v.], iS. 176 +. These greaves probably 


Warrior with captured Idol. Attendant of Sennacherib. 

(After Layard.) 

consisted of plates of bronze (nsrn:) which covered the 
lower portion of the legs. The annexed figures of 
Assyrian combatants may illustrate the kind of defensive 
armour that was tised, protecting the lower portion of 
the leg both in the front and at the back. There is no 
evidence that greaves were used among the ancient 
Egyptians. See Shoes. o. c. w. 

GRECIANS, a word occurring four times in EV and 
thrice in AV of Macc. 

1. On Joel 3 [ 4 ] 6 , where the mg. and RV render literally' 
‘sons of the Grecians’ (Enyn '33 ; r. vc. r. «AAiji/<i)i/[BRAQ])see 
Javan, Hellenism, § if. In 1 Macc. 62, 2 Macc. 415, RV 
reads ‘ Greeks ’; in 1 Macc, 8 9, ‘ they of Greece.’ 

2. In Acts 9 29 * Grecians ’ means Greek-speaking Jews 
{Grecian Jews) [RV], Hellenists [RV m *. T -], 'E Wtjvta- 
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GREEK, GREEKS 

rds [Ti. WH]) — as it is paraphrased in Pesh.—as dis¬ 
tinguished from non-Jewish Greeks ("EM rjvcs [Ti. WH], 
Rom. I14) on the one hand, and Palestinian Jews 
('EppaLwv [Ti. WH], Phil. 3 s) on the other. In Acts 
6 1 the 1 lellenists spoken of are Christian. The distinc¬ 
tion, however, has not always been understood or 
observed by copyists and translators. 

In Acts 11 20 the belter reading is ‘ Greeks' [RV textk'EA.Aiji'as 
[Ti. WH, Blass, following K C AD*]-/.?., non-Jews. In Jn. 12 20 
Acts 174 , ‘Greeks' are proselytes to Judaism (cp Hellenism, 

§ 2, Proselyte). 

GREEK, GREEKS (gAAhn Rom. 1 16, eAAHNec 1 
Jn. 1220). See Hellenism, § 2, and cp Grecians (above). 
For Greek Language (cAAiji/iori [Ti. WH]) Jn. 19 20, see 
Hellenism, § 3. 

GREEN. For (1) p*V, yarak (2 Ki. 19 26 etc.) see 
Colours, § 11 ; for (2) n^, lah (Gen. 30 37 etc.) ‘,(3) |Jjn, ra'dndn 
(Dt. 122 elc ), and (4) 3 fcn, rdtdb (Job 8 16 etc.) see Colours, 

§ 17. Greenish (p^pT, y'rakrak) Lev. 13 49 14 37 ; see Colours, 
§ 11. Greenness (nx, 'ebh) Job 8 12 ; see Colours, § 17. For 
Green [hangings] (02712, karpas ) Esth. 1 6, see Cotton. 

GREETINGS (acttacmoi). Mt. 237. See Saluta¬ 
tions. 

GREYHOUND (tTJTO THT, ‘well girt [or, ‘well- 
knit’] in the loins, 1 RV m ^-), 2 one of the four things 
mentioned in Prov. 30 31 EV as of stately motion, the 
lion, the he-goat, and the king (going to battle?) being 
the other three. Whether the poet meant the grey¬ 
hound (Kim., Gr., Ven. , Luth. , Ew. , Bo., De. ), is 
another matter. 

The revisers of AV felt uncertain, and placed ‘ war-horse ' (so 
Bochart, Wildeboer?) in the margin, with what they conceived to 
be the literal meaning of the Hebrew phrase (see above); the 
eagle (Ibn Ezra) and even the S. African zebra have also been 
thought of (Ludolf, Simonis). 

The rendering ‘ cock ’ is advocated elsewhere ; but 
the rendering in EV would be not less suitable if only it 
could be justified (see Cock). On this hypothesis 
something good would for once be said of a dog (see 
Dog, § 1). The large Persian greyhound is used in 
the desert for hunting the Gazelle (q.v.)\ as of 
‘ noble kind,’ it is allowed to lie down in the nomad 
booth (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 327 337). Tristram states 
that this dog is known in modern Palestine ( NHB 80). 

GRINDING (rnnp), Eccles. 12 4 . See Mill. 
GRISLED (TJ 2 ), Gen. 31 10. See Colours, § 12. 
GROVE, GROVES. For ( 1 ) PWX, 'dserdh, 
dserint , see Asherah, § 1, and for (2) 'csel, Gen. 2133 

AV, 1 S. 226 AVmg. (cp 31 13), see Tamarisk. 

GUARD. On the employment of men for the pur¬ 
poses of protection and of keeping watch, see Army 
(esp. §§ 4, 10), Carites, Ciierethites, David, 
§ iifl, Government, § 21, Fortress. 

1. tabbdhim , D'naa (e.g. t 2 K. 25 s); see Executioner (i) 
and cp Cattle, col. 714, n. 1. 

2. rdsim , C'!p, 1 S. 22 17, RV, etc. ; see Armv, § 4, col. 314. 

Chariot, § 10. _ 

1 On 0 ’s rendering of Pellstim , in Is. 9 12, see Philistines. 

2 For the Greek readings, see Cock, col. 855, n. 4. 


3. ttiismdr, TDtfD, Neh. 4 22^/1 [16 /.] EV (tb. 4 9 [3], 73 EV 
‘ watch 0; the word primarily denotes the place where a watch 
or guard is posted (cp Gen. 40 3, jyi 3 t?!p Is. 21 8 etc., in Neh. 

7 3 npo<f)v\aKr) ; rHCC'D* 7rpo<£vAa£). 

4. misntcCath , nyi2t?J2, 2 S. 23 23 || 1 Ch. 1125 ; see Council 
i.,2. Possibly to be emended to nTDsJD ( C P above). 

5. <rir€Kov\a.T(op, Mk. 627 RV ; see Executioner (3). 

6. KOv<TT(t>Sia, Mt. 27 6$f. y RV. 

7. On the captain of the guard, (TTpaToncSapxvs, Acts 28 16 
AV, cp Captain, 17, and see Praetor. * 

gudgodah (rnina; cp Ar. judjud HH 1 a cricket ’ ; 

[-aA[-aA [BA], taAitaA [L], r *ArA.’ [ F l). a place- 
name in a fragment of an itinerary preserved in D (Dt. 
IO7); cp Hor-hagidgad, and see Wanderings, § 8 . 

GUESTS (D\Slip), 1 Ki. l 4 x. See Meals, § 4, 
Stranger, § 3 and Sacrifice. For Guest-Chamber (xard- 
Xvp.a) Mk. 14 14 Lk. 22 11, see House, § 2. 

GUILT OFFERING (D^X), Lev. 56 etc. RV, AV 
‘ trespass offering ’; see Sacrifice. 

GUM TRAGACANTH (FIND}). Gen. 37 25 RV“*. 
EV ‘spicery.’ See Spice, 3; Storax, 2. 

GUNI (^ 13 — i.e., ‘ Gunite ’ ; r coYN[e]l [BADFL]). 

1. A Naphtalite clan individualised (Gen. 4624) Nu. 2648 
(yavyei [B], a>yvja [F]), i Ch. 7 13 (ytuvei [B], yovvt [L]). The 
gentilic UDH occurs in Nu. 2648 EV, The Gunites (yavrei 
[B]), and is read by most critics in 1 Ch. 11 34 ( 0 A 0 yuivvi \ 

for uiun Dt'n U3 has pevvcnas 6 <ropo\oyevvovveiv, 0X 
vea? 6 <Top.oyevvovviv t 0l viol acrop. tov £evpi) instead of EV’s 
Gizonitk. See Jashen. 

2. A Gadite family individualised in 1 Ch. 5 rs (yoi/d>k 
[BAL]). 

GUR, THE GOING UP TO, RV The Ascent of 

; for similar combinations see Adummim, 
Akrabbim, and Ziz), a place near Ibleam [q.v.] 
where Ahaziah seems to have received his death-blow ; 
2 K. 927 (gn [npoc] too anaBainein fAi [BA], cn 
th anaBacgi re 9 [ L D* 

Josephus mentions no name; he has merely ‘in a certain 
ascent' (ev rtvi 7rpo<r/3ao-et, Ant. ix. 63). The name appears as 
Ger y yrjp, in OSW 129 30; 247 96. Flinders Petrie (Syria and 
Egypt, 160) identifies Gur with the land of Gar in the Amarna 
Tablets; see art. below, and cp Horites. 

GUR-BAAL (^rS'T’lS), a place inhabited by Arabians 
(2 Ch. 26 7 ). 

The Targum reads ‘ Gerar ’ instead of ‘Gur ’; cp 0 ’s ‘ Gerar ’ 
for ‘Gedor,’ 1 Ch. 439 [BAL], and note that in both passages 
of Ch. the Meunim also are spoken of. 0 , however, has 

(in 2 Ch. l.c .) end ttj 9 7reVpa? [BAL], which supports Kittel’s 
suggestion of HE (Vg. cod. Amiat. Tnrbaat). 

The rock or mountain of Baal might be th e.Jebel Neby 
Harun (see Hor, Mount, i), the summit of which was 
doubtless always crowned by a sanctuary. 

The neighbourhood of this sacred mountain would be 
inhabited by ‘ Arabians ’ before the later city of Petra 
arose. See Kittel’s note (SBOT) and Buhl, Edomiter, 
37, 41 (n. 4), and cp Arabia, § 3. 

Wi. (GVI I46 n. 1) reads 0’pyDiT^yi ID! and identifies Gur 
with the Gar ( = Edom) in the Amarna Tablets (237 23); but see 
Horite. Contrast the view of Flinders Petrie; cp preceding 
article. T. K. C. 

GYMNASIUM (i Macc. 1 14 2 Macc. 4 12^). See 
Hellenism, § 5, Palestra. 
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HAAHASHTARI (n^nXI], the art. being pre¬ 
fixed ; achpan [B], ac 0 hpa [A], <\ec 0 oypei [L]). 
A Judahite family which traced its origin to Ashhur 
(i Ch. 46 ) ; perhaps we should read mntPKn. ‘ the Ash- 
hurite. ’ The error has arisen from a mistaken assimila¬ 
tion of the already corrupted name to 0'3-inc'nKj Est. 810. 

T. K. C. 

HABAIAH (HUn [Ba.], but HU_n [Ginsb.] ‘ YahwA 
hides' or ‘ protects ’; cp Eliahba, Jehubbah), a post- 
exilic priestly family which was unable to prove its 
pedigree, Ezra 26 i (AaBeia [B], oBaia [A], coAoyiA 
[L]) = Neh. 76 3 , RV Hobaiah (HUH [Ba.], but iTin 
or HU!! [Ginsb.] ; eBeiA [BA], <\B[e]lA [NL]) = i Esd. 
538, Obdia (oBBeiA [B], oBAia [A], coAoyia [L])- 
See Genealogies i., § 3 (2). 


HABAKKUK (pijUn, § 66, amBakoym [BKAQ], 
AmBakoyk Da. (Theod.) Bel [A] Complut., 4 Esd. 

I 40+ Abacuc ; Frd. Del. compares Ass. hambakuku , the 
name of a garden plant, Ass. HWB 281, Prol. 84 ; cp 
Hommel, Aufsatze , 27/. [’92]), the eighth of the minor 
prophets, about whom, in the absence of authentic tradi¬ 
tions, legend has much to say. 

In Bel and the Dragon Habakkuk is commanded to carry a 
meal to Daniel in the lions’ den, for which purpose an angel 
seizes him by.the hair and carries him to Babylon 
1. Legends, and back ; and the same story is told, but more 
picturesquely, in the different Lives 0/ the 
Prophets , which have reached us in a gTeat variety of languages 
and forms. Here he is represented as a Simeonite, born at Beth- 
zechariah, and dying two years before the end of the Babylonian 
exile. 1 In the heading of the Codex Chisianus (see Daniel, 
§ 16) Habakkuk is a son of Jesus of the tribe of Levi. No his¬ 
torical value attaches to any of these notices : their sole link of 
connection with the biblical book is the mention of the Chal¬ 
deans (Hab.l6) by which the prophet's place in history is 
approximately indicated. 

The book is divided by the new heading of 3 i into 
two independent sections which demand separate treat- 
, ment. The first two chapters are 
’headed: ‘The oracle (Kjp&n) which 
the prophet Habakkuk saw.' The 
very first word, which had already been ridiculed for its 
ambiguity by Jeremiah (2333-40) and strictly prohibited, 
is proof that the heading is due to a late editor (see 
Isaiah ii., § 9). It need not surprise us therefore to 
find many traces of editorial intervention within the 


2. First section:, 
chap. 1 f 


book itself. 

I. Chaps. 1 /., as we now have them, may be analysed 
somewhat as follows :— 

1 2-4 sounds like a Psalm, or rather a Lamentation : the 
prophet complains to Yahwe that he is left to cry in vain for 
help against the oppression and tyranny of the wicked, from 
which law and justice are suffering. 

1 5-11. Yahwe speaks without any intt oductory formula 
(such as ‘And Yahwe said*). He is about to raise up the war¬ 
like Chaldeans , who will achieve complete success. 

1 12-17. Again without an introductory formula , the 
prophet addresses Yahwe once more. He cannot understand 
how the God of Israel, himself holy and just, can look on while 
the sinner destroys the man who is better than himself, how the 
wicked is allowed to take men and peoples like fish with hook 
and net, and then to pay divine honours to these instruments of 
his wealth and greatness. 

2 1 : * 1 stand upon my watch tower/ etc. The prophet awaits 
the answer of Yahwe to his complaint. 

2 2-4: ‘ Then Yahwe answered me,’ etc. The prophet is 
bidden write and set up where all may read them the joyous 
tidings that help is coming in due time, and that the just who 
waits patiently shall live by his faith. 


1 Cp two recensions of the Vitce prophetaruniy with numerous 
notes, by E. Nestle, Marginalien u. Materialien , 2 1, esp. 
26 f 57 : also Delitzscb, De Habacuci prophet# vita atque 
a-tatei?), *42, and Hamaker, Comm, in libellum de vita et 
rnortc prophetarum , ’33. 


25^! Over the violent one who had made the nations his 
prey, these nations shall utter a taunting song, which is com¬ 
prised in five sections from v. 6b onward, each beginning with 
>1,1 or ‘woe’ ( w . 6^-89-11 r2-i4 15-17 18-20—in the last section 
the is at the beginning of v. 19). 

A. The taunting song just referred to stands apart as 
a separate section within the first two chapters of the 
book, although it is in connection with the preceding 
prophecy. We have therefore now to discuss I2-24. 

The question we have to consider is, to whom does 
this prophecy (I2-24) relate? or, rather, to whom is 
1 0 salvation promised*, to whom destruc- 

. C ap. 2- 4. threatened? Until quite recently 
it was universally held that the latter were the Chaldeans 
and the former the people subject to them, especially 
Israel. 

The ground for this belief was that in 1 14 ff. 25 ff. the crafty 
and violent wrongdoer is altogether described as an imperial or 
world-power, and the sufferers as an aggregate of nations ; and 
since the only such power named is the Chaldean (1 6), it was 
assumed that the prophecy was directed against this. 

It is now, however, coming to be recognised that the 
matter is by no means so simple. Scholars cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that in 16 the nation of the 
Chaldeans appears, not as the object of a divine judg¬ 
ment, but as its instrument. 

It i£ Yahwe who will raise the Chaldeans up ( 0 ’£?? *^ 7 ) > the 
promise of victory is for them, the threatening is for others. 
Later, the relation of Yahwe to the hostile power is reversed; 
but in the text as we now have it this change does not come out 
clearly, and there is confusion in consequence. 1 

The present position of the question may here be 
briefly stated. The element of truth in the theories of 
earlier scholars has of late been rediscovered by several 
independent workers, notably Giesebrecht 2 and Well- 
hausen. 3 The present writer also, with equal independ¬ 
ence of predecessors, pointed out (Si. Kr ., 1893, p. 
383^) that I4 and 1 12 should be brought together, 
to which he added the entirely new theory that I5-H is 
not an independent earlier prophecy but an integral 
part of the same prophecy removed from its original 
place, and that this prophecy is a threatening addressed 
not to Chaldea but to Assyria. It has, in fact, been 
overlooked that the prophecy, if it contains a threatening 
against a world-power, must be speaking not of one 
world-power only, but of two — i.e ., not only of the 
oppressor but also of the destroyer of that oppressor. 

Why not, indeed? He who ‘alone doeth great wonders* 
both can and does avail himself of secondary causes. . The 
prophets are well aware of this, and Hahakkuk himself, in his 
threatenings, gives clear expression to this truth (2s). If, then, 
the prophecy were directed against the Chaldeans, we should 
have expected to find Cyrus as in II. Isaiah, the Medes as in 
Is. 13 17, or Elam and the Medcs as in Is. 21 2 (cp also Jer. 
51 27 f) y mentioned by name as the instruments of Yahwe’s 


1 The first to observe this was von Gumpach (Der Proph. 
Hab. ’6o) to whom de Goeje (review in Piieuwe Jaarboeken> 
etc., ’61, p. 304^) in the main assents. A full and dis¬ 
criminating account of their theories will be found, in Kuenen’s 
Ond.O) 2 362 ; a more condensed statement is given in the second 
edition of this indispensable work, where the author’s own re¬ 
vised opinion will be read with profit (German translation by 
Muller, 2371 f.). 

2 See his Beitrage zur Jesaiakritik, 197 [’90], where strong 
arguments are brought to show (against Kuenen) that 1 12 ought 
to come immediately after 1 4. According to this scholar, the 
appropriate place for 1 5-11 (which is a piece complete in itself) 
is before 1 r. It is the Chaldeans, he thinks, who are here for 
the first time announced : they are described with imagery 
derived from the Scythians. The rest of the prophecy was 
written under the Chaldean yoke, probably during the exilic 
period. 

3 See his A 7 . Prof>h. 162 ff. (’92); < 3 ) t j6 5 ff. (’98). Both with 
regard to the people addressed, and as to the origin of 1 5-11, 
he agrees with Giesebrecht; but he apparently makes all the 
prophecy pre-exilic. This it must be because 1 2-4 presupposes 
the existence of the kingdom of Judah. 
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justice, 1 or at the very least the announcement made that a 
warlike people should appear, even if no name were given. 
Instead of this, the power which is to cause the fall of the 
oppressor is not even referred to in the divine response given 
in 22-4; indeed, it is extremely doubtful whether the fall itself 
is spoken of in the obscure words of 2 4^. 2 

Now for our hoped-for solution. We have detached 
I5-11 from its surroundings, and must study it in and 
. for itself. It describes how Yahw6, 

4. 1 5 -u against w j lQ S p ea ^ s \ n t h e f irs t person, calls 

Assyria. U p a warr j 0 r people that he may give 
it an unheard-of victory; by the ‘for’ (’□) in the be¬ 
ginning of v. 6 this word of Yahwe is linked to another 
that must have preceded it. A divine word of such 
deep import will exactly correspond to the prophet’s 
anxiety in 2 i. The divine response waited for begins 
indeed in 22, but after v. 4 we find an unaccountable 
hiatus. Now, is it not obvious that the passage we 
have alreadly isolated fills the hiatus, that it calls by 
its name the mighty warrior nation which is the destined 
conqueror of the oppressor? It will be objected: we 
cannot suppose that the Chaldeans are to abolish them¬ 
selves ? Of course not; but we have seen that the 
theory which identifies them with that oppressor rests 
only on 16 . If now the Chaldean power in 16 is re¬ 
ferred to, not as the oppressor but as the oppressor’s 
conqueror, then the oppressor himself is the power 
which was vanquished by the Chaldeans, in other words 
Assyria : that is, the prophecy is directed not (as used 
to be thought) against the Chaldeans but against the 
Assyrians. 

The view just indicated is supported by other weighty 
considerations. 

1. The exceedingly vivid picture of the oppressor in 
I14/. 2 s does not suit the Chaldeans, whilst it fits the 
Assyrians, the Romans of the East, perfectly. 

Not all at once, but by numerous separate efforts spread oyer 
three centuries, not merely by force of arms, but (as the angling 
metaphor suggests) by policy and craft, were so many petty 
principalities and more than one important kingdom swept 
into the hands of these robbers (cp Is. 10 5-1113./C). The 
Chaldean, on the other hand, far from being the unresting, 
persistent, grasping amasser of wealth, was simply the smiling 
heir. His conquest of Babylon threw the empire of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, like ripe fruit, into his hands, and his 
victory at Carchemish over the pharaoh Necho did the same with 
Western Asia: within a very few years—within twenty, if we 
reckon from the accession of Nabopolassar in Babylon-all 
had been accomplished. This does not correspond well with 
Habakkuk’s figure. 

2. Even if it were granted, however, that ultimately 
perhaps the Chaldean ascendency did come to partake 
of the character described, Judah at all events had no 
time allowed her to experience it. 

The conquest of Nineveh brought relief rather than oppression 
to the whole of Western Asia ; and even after the battle of Car¬ 
chemish about 605 b.c. Judah would have had little to suffer at 
the hands of the Chaldeans had not Jehoiakim's senseless renun¬ 
ciation of his vassalage in 602 provoked their wrath. Between 
that date and 597 at latest the prophecy might conceivably have 
been directed against the Chaldeans ; not later, because we 
find in it no trace of the hard fate of Jerusalem and Jehoiakim. 
This short interval is hardly long enough, however, to account 
for such a picture as we have in 114^, and, moreover, within 
these years a prophecy of the fall of the Chaldean power would 
certainly have been most premature. 

3. The strong personification of the enemy in the 
image of the fisher, as in I15 and elsewhere, is worthy 
of attention. 

1 1 is very appropriate in the case of the Assyrians, who are 
always designated by the singular AUsiir; and a splendid in¬ 
stance of a similar kind had already been supplied by Is. 10 5 ff. 
(see especially v. 14). It does not fit in with the plural Kasdlm 


1 M. Lauterburg ( Tkeol . Z. aus d. Schweiz , 1896, p. 74 ffj 
draws this inference. He reads in 16 ‘Persians' for ‘Chal¬ 
deans,' and, accordingly, dates the whole book from the exile, 
including ch. 3 , which could, he thinks, in this way be as¬ 
cribed to the same hand. 

2 Wellhausen justly remarks: ‘However anxious he was 
about it, Habakkuk’s revelation is surprisingly meagre. To 
bring at least some divine judgment out of it, the Septuagint 
[<©haq] has taken leave to translate in 2 40UK eufioxet tj 'pvXV I 1 * 01 ' 
kv auTti.’ How near the acute critic is to a solution of the 
riddle ! But for his low opinion of the prophet he might have 
reached it. 


nearly so well, and we notice that in 1 6 we at once meet with 
the apposition, ‘the people,' etc., a phrase which controls the 
entire description down to v, 10. 

Such is the only solution that meets the conditions 
of the problem. The argument is necessarily simple ; 
no long historical discussion is required. The change 
of date involved is at most twenty-eight years, perhaps 
considerably less. 1 The counter-hypothesis offered 
by Rothstein, however carefully elaborated, labours 
under insuperable difficulties. 2 

We may therefore proceed to show how the theory 
adopted illuminates the whole prophecy. 

That the ‘ law ’ in 1 4 is that of Deuteronomy needs no show¬ 
ing. The ‘ righteousness ’ claimed here and in 1 13 is the will 
for good produced by this law, the promulgation of which was 
accompanied by such high hopes. The weight of the long- 
continued Assyrian suzerainty, however, has crushed all effort 
(1 2-4). The righteous people feels itself worthy of freedom, 
and cannot comprehend how it is that Yahwe can passively 
watch the violence done ( 1 12-17). After uttering this complaint 
the prophet is commanded to write legibly upon a tablet that 
deliverance is coming but must be waited for with patience 
(2 1-4). Yahwe is about to send the Chaldeans, a warlike people 
which will subvert everything (I6-10). Then the might of the 
Assyrian will be at an end and disappear without leaving a 
trace (111 2 5). Thus far the exposition (given by Yahwe him¬ 
self) of the inscription in 2 ■>>/$ 

This view of 12-2 5 has been variously received by 
scholars. 

Accepted without qualification by Comill (Einl. ( 3 )( 4 ) [96]), and 
rejected hy Davidson (A T ah. Hab. and Zeph . [’96]) and Nowack 
(A 7 . Proph. [’97]), it was again accepted by GASm. ( Txvelve 
Proph. 2 ['98]) and again rejected by Driver (Hastings, DB 2 , 
['99]). The objections are stated in detail by Davidson ; for the 
other side reference may be made to GASm. 

One point put forward by Davidson in his Appendix 
{137 f) demands special notice. He lays stress on the 
fact that according to the recently discovered inscrip¬ 
tions 4 those who accomplished the final destruction of 
Nineveh were the Medes alone, the Babylonians having 
no part in it.’ He concludes ‘ that this course of events 
can hardly be said to give any additional plausibility 
to the interpretation of Habakkuk advocated by Prof. 
Budde.’ It is difficult, however, on the other hand, to 
see how this ‘ course of events ’ could militate against 
the interpretation in question. 

If the Chaldeans took no personal part in the final destruction 
of Nineveh, they at least were in alliance with the Medes who 
did, and they contributed all they could to the overthrow of the 
Assyrian Empire. Even if this had not been the case, it is 
still conceivable that the prophet might by anticipation have 
erroneously assigned this part to them. If in point of fact, 
however—as Winckler had conjectured and the inscriptions 
now confirm—the Chaldeans held back from ihe final destruction 
of Nineveh and left the task to their allies simply because they 
shrank from the wrath of the gods of Nineveh, the fact remains 
that they were morally the authors of the overthrow as well as 
the others, and the prediction of the prophet according to the 
interpretation in question was completely realised. 

Those who reject this interpretation are themselves 
divided into two camps. Nowack follows Giesebrecht 

1 The death of A§ur-bani-pal in 626 b.c., and the commence¬ 
ment of Nabopolassar’s reign over Babylon in 625, constitute 
for our hypothesis the superior limit ; the inferior is to be sought 
in the battle of Megiddo in 609 and the fall of Nineveh in 608. 

2 See his article on Hab. 1 and 2 , St. Kr ., 1894, p. 51^ Like 
the present writer he transposes 16-ioso as to stand after 2 5 a \ 
but he infers from 1 2-4 (i v . 5 an editorial insertion) that the 
entire prophecy was originally directed against the godless in 
Judah , particularly King Jehoiakim. who was to be punished 
by the Chaldeans. This prophecy ( 1 2-4 1 2a 13 2 1-5 a 1 6-10 14 
[read nb’p’l] 15#), originally delivered about 605 B.C., was, he 
thinks, revised during the Exile, so as to make it an oracle 
against Babylon. Against this view’ compare the present writer’s 
article, Expos. May, ’95, 372 JE 

3 For the necessary emendations of the text see Budde, Expos. 
May, ’95, p. 376, where an answer will be found to the objection 
of Davidson. Nah. Hab. Zeph. 55, that ‘it is improbable that 
the same thing should be said of two different nations' (z\ 11 
of the Chaldeans, v. 16 of the Assyrians). It would seem that 
1 11 also must be taken as referring to the Assyrians, and in 
the article already cited the present writer has even ventured 
to substitute for the impossible CC’NI before mill q^rv IN 
-13J7"! : ‘then shall disappear like the wind, and pass away, 
Asshur who has made his strength his God.’ v. 11 simply refers 
back to v. 16 and explains it. [Ruben, more boldly, nm*["l 
\*lW? nrn D’b'NI nnV, ‘ Am I to sacrifice to the wind that 
passes? Am I to make the angle my god?’J 
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and Wellhausen in simply removing I5-11, as being an 
older prophecy, from its present position and making 

v. 12 follow immediately on v. 4. Davidson and Driver, 
on the other hand, in spite of all the difficulties which 
they themselves acknowledge, prefer to retain the section 
in its present order, and thus essentially follow the 
view of H. Oort ( Th. T, ’91, pp. 357 ff .): 1 2-4 speaks 
only of the internal corruption of Judah, vv. 5-n 
threaten this corruption with punishment through the 
instrumentality of the Chaldeans. 

On this assumption the prophet loses his way, and his 
threatening comes to be directed against the Chaldeans. This 
sudden change of front is attributed to the personal peculiarity 
of the prophet. Only, Driver is inclined to assign 1 2-tt (not, 
as Giesebrecht, Wellhausen, Nowack, 1 5-11) to a date consider¬ 
ably earlier than that of the following sections. 

B. The new section begins with 26 , not with 25. 

Certainly 26 establishes a close connection with 25 by the 
words ‘Verily they all of them (i.e ., ‘all 
5 . Chap. 26-20. peoples/ with which v. 5 closes) will take 
up a parable and a taunting proverb against 
them and will say ’ (read TTQtf’l). This introduction, like similar 
ones elsewhere, as for example in Is. 14 presupposes that the 
enemy has already fallen. Only then is there any occasion to 
take up a ‘ mashal' against the enemy. What we read in the 
following passage (2 eh-20), however, does not fit into the 
situation. The evil that befalls the enemy there lies wholly in 
the future, and is throughout expressed in the future tense (cp 

w . 7 _/I r 1 1316 /.). Rothstein accordingly has rightly deleted 
the introductory clause, v. 6 a down to vvdnm, as an editorial 
addition. In reality it is only the prophet himself (not the 
nations) who again takes up speech, after Yah we has spoken, 
cataloguing the oppressor’s sins with ever-recurring woes, and 
threatening him with punishment from God. 

These things being so, we have in the first instance 
to suppose that the enemy in 2 6^-20 is the same as 
the enemy in the opening section of the book—in other 
words, the Assyrian. The strong personification cannot 
mislead us here ; it corresponds exactly with what we 
have already read about the Assyrian in 1 13^ 25. On 
the other hand, the added introduction, v. 6 a, leads us 
to anticipate editorial additions also in the body of the 
section. 

As such may be pointed out (1) 2 12-14. Verse 12 is taken 
from Mic. 3 10, v. 13 is brought in as a Divine word (point, 
with ©RNAQ } nan) from Jer. 51 58 and v. 14 from Is. 11 9. In 
substance the entire passage is in harmony with the thought 
and feeling of the post-exilic community, but has little to do 
with Habakkuk’s time. (2) w. 18-20. For it is wasting time 
to charge a heathen king with his idolatry when Judah’s one 
desire is to be rid of his tyranny. The passage recalls the 
manner of II Isaiah. Further, v. 18 stands before its proper 
‘woe’ in v. 19. These verses must be transposed; probably 
v . 18 is a later amplification, wrongly brought in from the 
margin. Verse 20 may have had its origin in Mic. 1 2 and Zeph. 
1 7. It closes the passage not unfittingly, but perhaps was 
intended at the same time to prepare for the theophany in 
chap. 3 . 

The remaining three woes have all a beauty of their 
own and are strikingly characteristic. The first (2 
6£-8) declaims against the plundering of the nations ; 
the second {vv. 9-11) against the buildings for display 
or defence carried out at the cost of violence and forced 
labour ; the third {vv. 15-17) against the ravishment of 
lands and peoples {v. 15 to be taken figuratively), in 
particular by the stripping of the forests and hunting- 
grounds of Western Asia. That all this admirably 
fits the case of Assyria is certain. 1 


The text, it is true, is very corrupt (see Wellhausen's sugges¬ 
tions). Perhaps it was the mutilation of the text that gave 
opportunity for the drastic revision we now have before us. 2 


To sum up : in chaps. 1 and 2 the Assyrians, whose 
vassals the kings of Judah have continuously been since 

^ -r, the time of Ahaz, are threatened with 

6. Result as re- 

tr 1 f the overthrow of their empire by the 
gams cnap. 1 j. Chaldeans These Chaldeans, not to 


1 For proofs see St. A>., 1893, p. 391 f. 

2 The view of Stade (ZA TYV 4154-159 [’84]), who explains 
2 9-20 as an interpolation speaking of a petty Palestinian tyrant, 
cannot be discussed here; see Kue. Einl. 2371 jff. Against 
Rothstein, who explains the whole section, in its original form, 
of Jehoiakim, see St. Kr. as above, and Expos. May ’95, p. 


be confounded with the Babylonians, are a new and 
rising people whose seat is on the seaboard to the S. 
of Babylonia : once already in the seventh century they 
were a menace to the Assyrian empire for a time (2 K. 
20) ; the danger was again in sight from the time when 
the Chaldean Nabopolassar secured for himself the 
throne of Babylon {625). 1 In I6-10 the prophet de¬ 
scribes them as a people beginning to be known by 
hearsay, and the surmise of earlier scholars is no doubt 
correct, that the Scythian irruption (from about 630 
onwards), of which the prophet himself had personal 
experience, supplied him, in part at least, with colouring 
for his picture. The time is more precisely determined 
by I4 as subsequent to Josiah’s reformation in 621, but 
also (with equal certainty) prior to the death of that 
king in 609, so that, halving the difference, we may 
take 615 or (by preference) a slightly earlier time to be 
the date of composition. At that time the people of 
Judah was conscious of righteousness : indeed, even 
later, men saw in the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
exile the punishment, not of their own sins, but of 
those of king Manasseh (2 K. 24 3 Jer. 164), or of 
their fathers (Jer. 31 29 Ezek. I82). As the solitary 
expression of this mental attitude to be found among 
all the prophetic writings that have come down to us, 
the book of Habakkuk possesses peculiar value, and 
takes a high place among our sources for the history of 
the period. 

The oracle, then, expected from the Chaldeans 
freedom and prosperity for Judah. The actual result 
was quite different; they were the instruments of Judah’s 
overthrow. Of course, the responsibility for this must 
primarily be attributed to the bad policy of the kings of 
Judah and to the fanaticism of the patriotic party. 
Apart from these causes the prophecy of Habakkuk 
had every likelihood of being fulfilled. Jeremiah too 
could venture to promise the continuance of the kingdom 
if only it could decide to yield to the Chaldeans. 

We can easily understand that in the exilic or the 
post-exilic period a prophecy which had been so sadly 
„ falsified could not escape alteration. By 

7 . buccessors displacement of the passage j n which 

PrpfWp.wc g° od fortune was promised to the Chal- 
deans (now 16-10), and by other editorial 
changes, including perhaps removal of the name of 
Asshur, the prophecy was so transformed as to be 
capable of being interpreted of the fall of the Chaldeans. 
These alterations hardly belong to the exilic period, 
which produced its own oracles against Babylon and 
the Chaldeans. They are rather to be assigned to the 
great period of editorial activity—the fifth, perhaps, or 
the fourth century. 

From a literary point of view, the original work of 
Habakkuk in its main features is plainly dependent on 
the great prophet of the preceding century, Isaiah. 
The picture of the Assyrian tyrants in 1 13-17 recalls 
Is. 10 5^:, the announcement of the Chaldeans in I6-10 
suggests that of the Assyrians in Is. 526 ff ., and the three 
woes of 2 6^-17 the ‘seven’ woes of Is. 68-23 10 1-4. 
At the same time it is true that, as Rothstein has been 
at special pains to show, Habakkuk has also in details 
a very close affinity with his contemporary Jeremiah. 
One must not be in a hurry to infer that he copies 
Jeremiah ; almost everywhere the facts of the case are 
explained by identity of period and circumstances. 
When all has been said, Habakkuk is entitled to be 
regarded as a well-marked prophetical and poetical 
personality : the remains of his work which have reached 
us are among the finest examples of prophetic literature, 
and have served as models to later writers, particularly 
to the authors of Is. 13 21 1-10. Unfortunately the text 
is not in good preservation, and cannot always be quite 
satisfactorily restored. 

II. The concluding section of the book has words at 
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its opening and at its close which mark it out as a 

ft Ph ft psalmus extra canonem 1 and give it the 
a ■nsal a PP aratus °f a poem fitted to be 

^ ’ used in public worship. The only 

singularity is the division of the descriptive words into 
a superscription and a subscription : read ' A prayer 
of the prophet Habakkuk after Shigyonoth (?) ’ and 
' By the chief musician, with stringed instruments' re¬ 
spectively. Clearly, what is here the subscription must 
originally have come before v. x. 

Adopting Wellhausen’s suggestion, mrjj for nWJsr, we 
may restore the superscription thus mrm nsjoV 

pipanS (to the chief musician, on stringed instru¬ 
ments : a prayer of the prophet Habakkuk). 2 [See, 
however, Siiiggaion.] 

In any case the words prove, as Kuenen rightly 
perceived, and as Cheyne (OPs. 156 f) has well 
shown, that the piece, before it had its proper position 
assigned to it, belonged to one of the collections of 
psalms that were in use in the worship of the temple. 
Perhaps the only reason for its exclusion from the 
Psalms as we now possess them was that the editors of 
the prophetic canon had already appropriated it. They 
did so because it bore Habakkuk’s name, just as in 
Pss. 146 147 148 , which in the original text bear no 
author’s name, are attributed to Haggai and Zechariah. 
(See Psalms. ) 

To Stade belongs the credit of having first shown 
( ZA T l V 4 157 /.) that the authorship of Habakkuk is on 
_ « .T internal grounds impossible ; but it is 

9. Authorship Wollhoncon that wo rvwo tho mm. 


of psalm. 


to Wellhausen that we owe the com¬ 
plete elucidation of this obscure com¬ 
position (A 7 . Proph . 166, W 170 f. ). As he well remarks : 
' It is the community that is the speaker. Awe-struck, 
it remembers that first great deed of Yahw& to which it 
owed as it were its existence, and yet it prays, Renew 
thy work in the midst of the years. The long-since 
founded theocracy has fallen into ruin, and a new 
foundation is desired. The child has become gray- 
haired, and " in the midst of his years” a new birth is 
sought for the sake of a happy final result, even though 
it will not take place without bitter pangs.' 3 In the 
description of the theophany which follows — extending 
from 3 3 to almost the end of the poem —the colours 
are derived exclusively from the deliverance from Egypt, 
as can be seen with sufficient clearness from w. 378^; 
(cp, however, Mizraim). With this description of 
the deliverance wrought for the fathers that of the 
new deliverance now prayed for and expected becomes 
for the poet so blended that in remembering the one 
he seems to behold the approach of the other. 
Wellhausen leaves open the possibility that this may 
not always have been the case, and that the proper 
close of the poem has been lost, since vv. 17-19 cannot 
be the genuine one. This is possible, but by no 
means certain. Verse 17, which certainly seems strange, 
may give some fresh touches to the picture of the fate 


1 It alone shares with the Psalms the following peculiarities : 

the use of the word Selah iyrv. 3 9 13; in the Psalms seventy-one 
times); the expression nsJDS (‘ to ’ or ‘ by ’ ‘ the chief musician ’ 
v. 19 : in the Psalms fifty-five times) ; the immediately following 
expression JYU'DII (‘with’ or ‘on’ ‘stringed instruments'; so 
to be read, see below), used in v. 19 and in Pss. 4 6 54 67 70 ; the 
word ‘ prayer,' used to designate a poetical piece ( v . 1 : 

Pss. 17 86 90 102 142 : cp also Ps. 7220 , according to which all 
Psalms admit of being called ‘ prayers ’); the use of the 
auctoris in v. 1 (as also after in Pss. 17 80 90 102 ); the 

word (in plu.), if it be genuine (Ps. 7 ; see Shiggaion). 

2 It would be eccentric to argue from MT’s that 

Habakkuk was a Levite and temple chorister : yet, probably 
enough, the inscription of Bel and the Dragon (cp above) pre¬ 
supposes this inference. 

3 Wellhausen has put the case above so hrilliantly that Oort’s 
defence of the traditional view falls to the ground. To set aside 
the liturgical not-s in 3i and 19 ^ as editorial additions, and 
account for the obscurity and want of order in chap. 3 fromthe 
idiosyncrasy of Habakkuk, as in chaps. 1 and 2, is certainly 
inadequate. 


HACHILAH, HILL OF 

of the hostile people ; but vv. 18 f. present not only a 
very appropriate contrast to this, but also a thoroughly 
typical psalm-epilogue (seePs. 13 5 [6]/ 2611/ 52 8 [10]/ 
59i6[i7]/. 75 io[ 9 ]/.), and no sure inference can be 
drawn from the borrowing of v. 19 a from Ps. 18 32 [33]/. 

Elsewhere also (as could easily be shown) the poem 
frequently recalls the psalms, and particularly the latest 
psalms. If we want a quite infallible indication of post- 
exilic date, we have it in the special application of the 
phrase ‘ Yahw^'s anointed’ (v. 13)— i. e ., in the transfer¬ 
ence of the kingly title to the kingless but consecrated 
people (We. rightly refers here to Ps. 288 [< 5 BttART 
tej/S] 849 [ro] 8938 [39] 51 [52] 105 15, also to Dan. 
727). The very late divine name ‘ Elo&h ’ (v. 3) is also 
a decisive proof of the late date of the Psalm of 
Habakkuk (see Psalms). 1 

The poetical value of the composition is not slight; 
but it suffers greatly from corruptions of the text 
(especially in vv. 9-ir 13/), in correcting which Well¬ 
hausen has rendered excellent service. [See also Horn, 
Mizraim, On [ii.], Village, 6 , and cp Ruben, JQR 
ll45i^ (’99). who rejects vv. 2, 17-19 as later additions, 
and arranges the genuine psalm in three stanzas of nine 
lines each, with 1 corresponsio,’ according to the theory 
of D. H. Muller. ] 

The fullest catalogues of the earlier works on Habakkuk will 
be found in the otherwise unimportant commentaries of A. A. 

Wolff (’22) and L. Reiuke (’70), where no 
10. Literature, fewer than 135 treatises are mentioned. 

Among modern works, besides those referred 
to in the course of this article, Franz Delitzsch’s Commentary 
(’43) should not be overlooked (cp also OT History 0/ Re¬ 
demption , 126 ['81]; Isaiah\p) y ET 1 22 [’90I); see also A. B. 
Davidson, Nahum , Habakkuk and Zepkaniah ( Cambr. Bible), 
'96; W. Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten in HK, ’96; 
GASm. The Book of the Twelve Prophets 2 (Expos. Bible), 
’98. On Hab. 3 see also Nestle, ZA TIP 20 167 f. (1900). 

K. B. 

HABAZINIAH, RV Habazziniah (.T>>*nn ; xa b<v 
c[e]lN [BNAQ]), a Rechabite, or rather the home of a 
Rechabite (Jer. 353). The name seems to be a corrup¬ 
tion of btianp, Kabzeel [q.v.\ p and n were con¬ 
founded ; 2 intruded from rpJTN'. Kabzeel was a place 
in S. Judah. (See, however, Names, § 39.) 

t. k. c. 

HABBACUC (&MBAKOYM[BQTheod.]rt*/. 87 [€ 5 ]), 
Bel and Dragon, 33, 35, 39, RV Habakkuk [q.v.]. 

HABERGEON (fcOnn). Ex. 2832 39 23 AV; RV 
Coat of mail. See Breastplate i. 

HABOR ("lUn, <xBoop [BAL]), a river in the land 
of Gozan, near which were settlements of the Israelites 
deported by Sargon in the time of Hoshea, 2 K. 17 6 = 
18 11 (aBicop [B]), and also, according to the critically 
emended text 2 of 1 Ch. 526 (x<\Ba>p [BA]), of the trans- 
Jordanic Israelites deported in the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser 111 . It was the Habur of the Assyrians (a name 
which it still retains), the Chaboras of classic writers 
(aftoppas [Strab.], apovpas [Isidore of Charax], aficopa 
[Zosimus], x a P w P a * [Btol.]). It is a tributary of the 
Euphrates [q.v.], which it enters about 36° N. lat. 

For references to the Habur in the Assyrian annals see KB 
1 39 (Tiglath-pileser I. hunts elephants on Us bank), and I97101 
(Asur-nasir-abal mentions Lhe Habur and its ‘mouths’ in describ¬ 
ing his conquests). Several important places lay near it. 
Cp. Del. Par. 183^ See Chebar. 

HACHALIAH, RV Hacaliah (H^Dn, probably a 
corruption of rpp^n, Hilkiah ; scarcely for 
‘wait for Yahw6,’ §§ 23, 34, 79; axaAia [NAL]), 
the father of Nehemiah (Neh. Ii, X eAK6iA [B], -kioy 
[L] ; 10 1 [2], axgAia [BN]). T. K. C. 

HACHILAH, HILL OF (nTOnn exeA* 

[BAL] ; in 1 S. 26 1 xeAMA 0 [B], axiAa [A]), a hill in 
the wilderness of Judah, associated with the wander- 

1 In Hab. 1 11 read (suffix forms of do not occur). 

2 Read ‘In Halah and by Habor the river of Gozan and in 
Harhar a city of Media.’ See Hara. 
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ings of David twice (1 S. 23 19 26 if.). On the former 
passage, see Horesh. It relates how the men of Zii*h 
[i q. v ., 2] told Saul that David had found hiding-places 
' in Horfishah, in the hill of H&chllah, which is on the 
S. of the J&shimon.’ In the latter passage, however, 
the same persons describe the same hill as being ‘ in 
front of the Jeshimon '— i.e. y where the desert begins. 
The second definition alone is correct. 

In 1 S. 23 19 ‘on the south of the Jeshimon’ is an error intro¬ 
duced from v. 24(where the wilderness of Maonis referred to; see 
Horesh). Further references to the name are presupposed by 
© in 1 S. 23 14 /. 19 26 r. In 23 14, where MX merely gives 
‘in the mountain,’ MSS of © give a combination of readings, 
including €t? opos to av\fs.(o8^ and ev rfj 777 rfj av^fixaSei ; 
av\fi. corresponds to nS'Dn- Possibly for av^p-wSes we should 
read apavpov, and so forth. So also in Mic. 4 8 for atxp- read 
apavpos (= *?DR). Bentley’s suggestion of ev apavpia tottw for 
■tv avxfirjpip roir<a in 2 Pet. 1 19 seems indispensable. On ev rjj 
Kaivfj ( v . 14) see Horesh. 

Conder ventures to find a trace of the name Hachilah 
in the Zahret el Kola , a ridge which runs down from the 
plateau of Zif towards the desert of En-gedi. The 
name is, however, by no means certain. In 1 S. 2328 
we meet with the name nip^ron (EV Hammahlekoth). 
© B ’s ad in 26 1 favours a reading naWiDn. which 
would be miswritten for nipWie.i. the name found in 
•23 28. A hill with rocky clefts seems to be intended. 

The Onom . (OSffl 2563; 120 15) confounds Hachilah with 
Keilah. Glaser, not very plausibly, reads ‘Hachilah’ for 
‘Havilah’ in j S. 15 7 [see Telem i.]. t. K. C. 

HACHMONI. Jehiel, tutor of David’s sons, is 
•called ‘ the son of Hachmoni' in EV of 1 Ch. 27 32 
('Jban-}3, o Toy AX^wei [B], . . . -mani [A], . . . 
amax^ni [L]). 

Jehiel is either an imaginary personage, whose description is 
borrowed from the Jashobeam of 1 Ch. 11 11 (see Hachmonite, 
the), or, as Marquart {Fund. 16) supposes, Jehiel is a substitute 
for Ishbaal, which is explained as Certainly 

David’s sons had a lion-hearted tutor, on the second hypothesis, 
for Ishbaal and Jashobeam are identical. t. K. C. 

HACHMONITE, THE. In 1 Ch. 11 n Jashobeam 
(q. v. , 1) is called 'MDDfVJS (AXAMAN[e]l [BA], -manni 
IK], 06 K 6 MINA [L]), RV ‘the son of a Hachmonite’ 
(AV quite incorrectly, ‘an Hachmonite’). It has been 
pointed out (see Tahchemonite) that the true descrip¬ 
tion of Jashobeam, or rather, Ishbaal, is most probably 
‘ a man of Beth-cerem.’ 

This should also be substituted for ‘ the son of a Hachmonite ’ 
in r Ch. 1111, and ‘ the son of Hachmoni ’ in 1 Ch. 27 32. 

T. K. C. 

HADAD (“inn, § 57 ; <\AaA [BADEL] ; a Canaan- 
itish and, some think, Aramaean name of the storm- 
god, who was known also as Ramman, Bir, and 
Dadda; cp Wincklcr, AT Forsch. 69, Schr. KGF, 
371 - 395 . 53 8 i KAT 200-206, 454; Tiele, BAG 525; 
Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 76-78 ; Baethgen, Beitr. 67. 
The first-mentioned of the four gods of the N. Syrian 
kingdom of Ya’di is Hadad [Zenjirli inscr.]. These 
references also illustrate the name Ben-ha dad). 

1. b. Bedad, fourth king of Edom; Gen. 36357C (v. 36 a&ap 
[E]), 1 Ch. 1 46/I See Bela ii., 1. 

2. Eighth (?) king of Edom, 1 Ch. I50 (a. utos ftapad 
JBL ; om. vi. ( 3 . A], v . 51 a 55 a[B]) ; miswritten Hadar 
[q.v.], Gen. 3639. See Bela ii., 1. The name of his 
city was Pa’u [q.v.] or Pa'i. Probably, however, there 
is a considerable error in the text. 

Pa'u is almost certainly corrupted from Pe'or, and this very 
probably from Be’or, an alternative reading to Achbor in 1 Ch. 
1 49. ‘ Son of Achbor,' or ‘ Son of Be'Or,’ however, does not 

belong to Baal-hanan [q.v., 1], who is really this Hadad’s 
father. Thus the name of Hadad’s city is not really given; 
there was a lacuna in the text. 

He married a N. Arabian—a Misrite. or Musrite, 
named Mehetabel [q.v ., 1], who is also mis-described 
in the received text. Most probably he lost his life in 
the massacre referred to in 1 K. 11 15/. The cause of 
the massacre is unrecorded ; probably it was a retaliation. 
Cp David, § 8 (c), Edom, § 6 . 


HADAD-RIMMON 

3. (In 1 K. 11 17 T3K ; a8 ep [BAL].) According to 
the MT, which presents many difficulties, Hadad was a 
royal prince of Edom who escaped with some ‘ Edomites,’ 
servants of his father, when Joab massacred ‘ every male 
in Edom,’ by an obscurely indicated route to Misraim 
or Egypt (1 K. 11 14-22; but ‘Misraim’ should rather 
be ‘ Misrim ’ ; see below). There he was welcomed, 
and received the sister of the queen Tahpenes as his 
wife. By her he had a son Genubath [q.v.]. On the 
death of David he returned home, and became • an 
adversary to Solomon’ (cp v. 25). According to the 
parallel narrative of the marriage of Jeroboam in L.’s 
text of © (1 K. 1236 Lag.; 1224-? Swete), which is evi¬ 
dently copied from a narrative of the marriage of 
Hadad, the name of the ‘ Egyptian ’ princess referred 
to in 1 K. 11 19 was Ano (Klo. reads riunR, Ahnoth). 

This reading (Ano), though accepted by Klo., Wi., Benz., Ki. 
as genuine, is merely a corruption of JTinN, ‘sister (of)’; 
Tahpenes [q.v.] is also certainly corrupt. Indeed, textual 
criticism is much needed in this narrative. It was not to 
‘Misraim’ (Egypt) but to ‘Misrim’ (the N. Arabian Musri) 
! lhat Hadad and his Mizrite followers fled, and he went there 
J because Mehetabel [q.v., 1], his mother, was a Misrite. 
This N. Arabian land appears, both at this time and later, to 
have had a keen interest in the affairs of Palestine (see Mizraim, 
§ 2 [<$]). In what the ‘mischief’ which Hadad did to Israel on 
his return consisted, we are not informed (see Edom, § 6). 

See Winckler, A T Untersuck. 1-6 ; Benzinger, in KHC; Ki. 
in HK ; Che. JQR H 551-556 (’99). Winckler’s attempted 
analysis of the Hadad narrative, though it has given a healthy 
stimulus to critics, was not preceded by a sufficiently thorough 
examination of the text. t. K. C. 

HADAD (Tin [Gi. Ba.]), eighth son of Ishmael, Gen. 
25 15 RV (so Sam. ; x°$& 0i1/ [A], xaA 5 a [D], xoSSafi [EL] ; Jos. 
Ant. i. 124 xoSa/nos [conj. 1 Ch. 1 30 (xovSav [B], 

XoSSaS [A], aSaS [L]). Gen. AV and 1 Ch. AVmg. and some 
printed Heb. editions, Hadar. 

HADADEZER ( 111 ? Tin, ‘ Hadad is help,’ §§ 28, 43; 
2 S. 8 2>jf' 2 S. 10 16ff. and 1 K. 11 23, where ©a has a 5 aSe£ep 
[sic ; cp v. 14 in BL]), or, as some codd. and 1 Ch. 183^ 
19 i 6 ^ (best codd.), and as EV also 2 S. 10, and Pesh. and 
©BAL everywhere, Hadarezer (-)T£? Tin ; aBpaa^ap [BL every¬ 
where except a8pa£ap [B*] in 2S. 10 16 and so B in 1 K. 11 14 ; 
A in 2 S. 810 ]; a 8pa£ap [A in r Ch. 1 9 and KA in 1 Ch. 
18 /.] with varr. in N, aSpagapei [in 1 Ch. 18 3] and in R* aSpa^a 
[1 Ch. 18 s], etipaagap [x Ch. 19 16]; the Hebrew is also written 
with Makkef everywhere in some MSS. An old Aramaic seal 
bears the letters mjmn ", and a cuneiform inscription has Dad- 
*idri; cp Euting, Ber. der Berl. Akad., '85, p. 679; Baeth. 

| Beitr. 67). 

i The name of the king of Aram-zobah, who was de- 
j feated by David. See Aram, § 6, Damascus, § 6 /., 
j ZOBAH. 

HADAD-RIMMON (jitsynq; potONOC [BNAQr]; 

, yfl j Adadrevimoti), according to the usual inter- 

~ , pretation of Zech. 12 ir, a place in the plain 

1. currenti of Megiddo (p^P ni?j?I 13 ) where a great 

lamentation had taken place ; it is further 
held that the occasion of the mourning was the death 
of JosiAH (q.v., i) on the battlefield near Megiddo. 
This view dates from Jerome, who states (Comm, in 
Zach.) that Adadremmon is a village near Jezreel now- 
called Maximianopolis. The latter place was an im¬ 
portant station between Caesarea and Jezreel, and von 
Raumer has, with probability, identified it with Lcgcon 
or Legio, the ancient Megiddo (q.v.). 

What authority (if any) Jerome had for his assertion, we know 
not; at any rate, we cannot connect Maximianopolis-Adad- 
remmon with the modern village Rummaneh (so Van de Velde, 
Baudissin), for to this theory there is a geographical objection 
(see Buhl, 209), and any place with a pomegranate tree might be 
called Rimmon (whence Rummaneh). Apart from this, however, 
the traditional theory labours under these difficulties—that the 
state mourning for Josiah cannot have been elsewhere than in 
Jerusalem (2 K. 23 29/1), and that Megiddo is njp, not p-ni> 

The Targ. mentions the Josiah-theory only in the second 
place, and combines with it another, according to which Hadad- 
rimmon, son of Tab-rimmon, was the slayer of Ahab, king of 
Israel, so that the phrase of the prophetic writer of Zech. 12 11 
really means ‘ the mourning for Ahab ben Omri.* 

Baudissin (Stud, zur Seru. Rcl.-gesch. I 320) gives a new 
form to the Josiah-theory, explaining the disputed phrase, ‘as 
the mourning for the battle of Hadad-rimmon.’ This is surely 
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HADAR 

unnatural; nor can it be proved that there ever was such a 
place as Hadad-rimmon. 

Hitzig and Movers see a reference to the mourning for the 
mythic Adonis ( q.v .) mortally wounded by a boar(Macrob. 1 21) ; 
‘women weeping for Tammuz ’ are referred to in Ezek. 814; 
‘the only one * (Tn 9 , Zech. 12 10 may also, it is held, 1 refer to 
Adonis. The obvious objection is that Rimmon (ft/., i.) is 
certainly the Assyrian Storm-god Ramman. Even if the pome¬ 
granate tree was sacred to Tammuz, it is hazardous to suppose 
that Tammuz was called Rimmon. 

There is need of a new theory which shall unite the 
elements of truth in earlier theories, and justify itself 
« xt iv from some new source. ‘ The mourn- 
ew eory. - n g f Qr t | ie on jy one * anc j «the mourn¬ 
ing of Hadad-rimmon ' are parallel ; the reference is to 
the mourning for Tammuz {q.v .). The original read¬ 
ing, however, was not Hadad-rimmon. < 5 ) BA Q r read 
simply Rimmon (pen). What then is the mythological 
name nearest to Rimmon that can stand in such a con¬ 
nection ? The answer is, Either Migdon, or some name 
out of which Migdon is corrupted. 

Jensen has conjectured that paye&wv in the apocalyptic appa- 
(see Armageddon) may be identical with piya8u>v in 
vcaifiiyaSw, the name of a god of the underworld, corresponding 
to ep<t(T\ivak, the Babylonian Persephone ; 2 and it has elsewhere 
been shown (see Gog; that ‘ Gog ’ and ‘ Magog ’ in Ezek. 38 39 
are both corruptions of Migdon. Still, the Greek piyabiav and 
the Hebrew Migdon do not seem to be identical. YetrepiyaSaiv 
is probably Eshmun-Adon (Eshmun and Adonis were identified 
in Cyprus) ; if so, piyaSon/ comes from pvvaSutv. But p*UD» 
Migdon, given by MT in Zech. 12 n, is most probably a corrup¬ 
tion of pitN'llDlnl—*•*•> Tammuz-Adon. This is suggested by 
the only possible emendation of the corrupt word nypuu in Zech. 
12 ii, and of the equally corrupt word *pn3 > n Is. 6617 (see 
Tammuz), viz. ni 23 p. The women who wept for the Tn\ or for 
‘ Tammuz-Lord,’ are naturally referred to in a prophecy so much 
influenced by Ezekiel. On the other hand, whereas Ezekiel 
takes Tammuz as a symbol of the power opposed to God (cp 
Belial, if this comes from Belili, the name of the sister of 
Tammuz, and goddess of the underworld, see Belial), the 
author of Zech. 12 i -136 merely refers to the mourning for 
Tammuz as an image of the mourning of the house of David and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem for some great offence committed 
by them in the past. Render, ‘ In that day there shall be a 
great mourning in Jerusalem as the mourning of the women who 
weep for Tammuz-adon.’ 

* Hadadrimmon ’ may be neglected ; apparently it 
owes its origin to a scribe’s error. By a common acci¬ 
dent jvud became pie ; then a too clever scribe con¬ 
verted piD into pen, and glossed Rimmon by Hadad 
(Hadad and Ramman or Rimmon were in fact identified). 
'Thus the plausible reading Hadad-Rimmon grew up, 
and the door was opened to Jerome’s misapprehension. 
Possibly * Armagedon ’ in Rev. 16 16 (AV) is due to the 
conflation of two readings, ‘ Magedon ’ and ‘ Adar- 
remman ' (adappefi/xav , for Hadadrimmon). For a 
parallel to the combination of pm and jhjd. two rival 
readings in Zech. 12 n, see Migron. t. k. c. 

HADAR (“Yin ; yioc Bap<n 0 [A], yi. BapaA 

[E], yioc BapaA [E], ApA 0 yi. B. [L]), a king 

of Edom (Gen. 36397). See Hadad, i. (2). 

HADAR (Tin [some printed edd.], Tin [Ba. Gi.]), 
Gen. 25 15 AV ; 1 Ch. I30 AV m e-, RV Hadad [ii.]. 

HADAREZER pjy Tin), 2 S. IO 16 . See Hadad- 

EZER. 

HADASHAH (H^TTl — i. e. , ‘new [town]’; ^AACAN 
[B], 'CA [A], -cai [L]), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
named between Zenan and Migdal-gad (Josh. 15 37]*). 

According to the Mishna ('Eriibin, 56 ) it was the smallest 
place in Judah. Sayce {Pat. Pal. 165, 236) finds this name in 
the lists of Rameses II. and III. ; but see W. M. Muller’s 
remark (As. u. Eur. 166 top). It is to be distinguished from 
Adasa (q.v.). T. K. C. 

HADASSAH (nD*in, § 69, ‘myrtle’; cp MypTlA. 
MyppiNH ; but see Myrtle), the Jewish name of 
Esther [q.v ., § 7] in Esth. 27 (om. <£> BNAL ). 

1 So Movers, Lenormant, Lagarde. 

2 See Haldvy, ‘ Le Rapt de Pers£phon6 par Pluton,’ Rev. Sint., 
* 93 j PP- 372 2^; cp Jastrow, Rel. Bab. and Ass. 584. 
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HADRACH 

HADATTAH (HFl'in), Josh. 1625. See Hazor- 
hadattah. 

HADES (aAhc). i. The word occurs ten times in 
RV of NT (AV 1 hell ’) for the nether world (but ‘ unto Hades ’ 
in Mt. 1123 is metaphorical) ; in 1 Cor. 1655 [not Ti. \VH], Rev. 
68, and 2O13./C this nether world is personified, like SheGl in 
Hos. 13 14. In Mt. 16 18 it is represented as a city with gates 
like SheGl in Ps. 9 13 [14] (see Gate). 

2. Hades is ©’s common rendering of sh*'dl, (see 

Sheol). But also employed to render other expressions : (a) 
Is. 1419 (in ’jnx), 38 18 (nn*mv) ; see Pit ; (b) Is. 2815 Prov. 
1412 I625 (DIE), Job 3322 (DID); see Dead, The, § 2 ; (c) Ps. 
9417 11517 (non); see Silence; ( d ) Job 38 17 (nia^); see 
Shadow of Death. On the Hebrew equivalent, see Sheol, 
and (on the whole subject) Eschatology (see index under 
‘ SheGl ’). 

HADID (IHn; AA[e 3 lA [AL]; cp the corrupt 
Calamolalus of 1 Esd. 522). Qur notices of Hadid 
are all post-exilic. Its people, along with those of O110 
and Lod (Lydda), are included in the list (see Ezra ii., 
§9, § 8c) of ‘children of the province,' Ezra 233 
(a piod [B]) = Neh. 737 (adia [BN]), and according to* 
Neh. II34/. (a 5 u >5 [N c - ani £* inf -L]; BN*A om. passage), 
these were among the places in Judrea that were in¬ 
habited by Benjamites. 

The list of Benjamite towns, however, in Josh. 18 mentions, 
none of them, though, according to the Mishna qArdkkin, 9 6), 
Hadid and Ono were fortified as early as the time of Joshua, 
and 1 Ch. 812 asserts that Ono and Lod, with the towns thereof, 
were * built' by Shemed a descendant of Benjamin. 

Hadid, or, in its Greek form, Adida in the Shephelah, 
(a 3 [e]t$a [NA]), but also ‘ over against the plain ’ {iv 
a 5 / 5 ots [A], adeivois [N*], a 5 ei 5 . [N c,a ], adipLois [V], 
/car A TrpbaoeTrov rod iredLov) was at any rate fortified and 
‘ made strong with gates and bars ’ by Simon the Macca- 
bee (1 Macc. 12 38 13 13 ; cp GASm. HG 202). 

As A 8818a or ASifia it is also referred to by Josephus, from 
whom (BJ iv. 9 1) we learn that it commanded the road from the 
coast to Jerusalem. 

Jerome {Onorn. 93 1) describes Aditha as near Dios- 
polis (Lydda) in an easterly direction. This enables 
us with considerable probability to identify it with the 
modern el-Hcidithe, about half an hour eastward from 
Lydda, and since Thotmes III. in his Karnak list 
refers to Hadid among other southern cities as Httditj 
(no. 76), it is probable that the modern form correctly 
represents the ancient name. Cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
159, 165. T. k. C. 

HADLAI ("Sin), an Ephraimite, father of Amasa, 
2 Ch. 2812 (xoaA [B], &AAi [A], <\AAi [L]). 

HADORAM (DTP, ‘the beloved of the High One’? 
Baeth. Beitr. 67, n. 6. Possibly for DTRN. Hilprecht 
[’98] mentions a Jewish name Addu-rainu [see Adoni- 
ram]. Cp Sayce, RPW 470 [’90]. 1 For another view 
see Hommel, Exp. T. 10 329 [Ap. ’99] ; adiopap [L]). 

1. A son of Joktan (Gen. 10 27; oboppa [AE], -p [L] ; 1 Ch. 
1 21; om. B, KcSovpav [A]). The name is obscure. D. H. 
Midler (Burg. u. Sckl&sser, 1 360 /.) and Glaser (. Skizze , 2 426 /. 
435) compare Dauram near Sana (which is identified with Uzal 
[ 7.7/.]) in Yemen. The name seems to appear in Sabaean as 
omi (CIS iv. 11). 

2. Son of Tot (see Tou); 1 Ch. 18 10 (tSovpaap [B], -pap [K], 
Sovpap lA]). The same form should be restored (with Ew., 
We., Bu., HPSm.) for Joram in 2 S. 8 10, where © has teS- 
bovpav [BAL] [Josephus has a 5 uSpa/bio?] = C*lVn' (on which form cp 
Iddo ii.). Sayce’s remark on the name ‘Joram’ (Early Hist. 
Heb. 423) will hardly be accepted. 

3. 2 Ch. 10 18, see Adoniram. 

HADRACH fsniD, ceAp^x -K. AQ] = Shad- 

rach), a region of Syria, mentioned by an archaism in 
Zech. 9 1 (late ; see Zechariah, Book of, § 6). 

‘A word has Yahwe sent into Hadrach, and upon Damascus 
does it light; for Yahwe’s are the people of Aram, as well as all 
the tribes of Israel.’ 2 


1 Baethg. (Beitr. 76) compares Samas-rammiin, Asur-ramman, 
Uu-ramman. 

2 Insert nSt? after 131 (Is. 9 7 [8]), and, with Ball, read C3R DJ? 
(Am. 1 S ). See JQR lo"581 (’98). 
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In Rabbinic times, the name was explained on the 
same principles as Abrech as ' sharp-tender,’ a 
compound name of the Messiah. The view did not 
satisfy every one, however, and R. Jos6, whose mother 
was from Damascus, identified Hadrach with a locality 
near that city, bearing the same name. 1 This evidence 
stood alone till the name Hatarika was found in the 
Assyrian inscriptions sometimes beside Damascus, 
sometimes beside Zoba, Zemar, and Arka. In the list 
of eponyms, three expeditions to the land or city of 
Hadrach are recorded in 772, 765, and 755 (COT 
; cp Del. Par. 279) — and in Tiglath-pileser 
III. 's account of his war with ' Az(s?)riy&hu Jaudai ’ 
(see Uzziah) the city of Hatarika is mentioned as 
tributary to Assyria (KB 227). 

Lately the name Hadrach has been detected in a corrupt word 
in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5 21 ; see Kadesh, 2). Hadrach 
seems to have formed part of the Hittite country, and furnished 
men to Sisera’s army. Certainly too -pin should be restored in 
Ezek. 47 15 for the impossible See Hethlon. 

T. K. C. 


HAGAB pan, § 68, ‘grasshopper’; cp Hagaba, 
HagabaH ; at&B [BAL]), a family of Nethinim (q-v.) t 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. § 9) ; Ezra 
2 4 6 = Neh. 7 48 (|- A BA [S], om. MT EV) = i Esd. 
5 3 of (Agaba AV, Accaba RV; akkaBa [B], r< \B& 
[A]). The same name is borne by a NT prophet 
(Agabus : Acts 11 28 21 10). 


HAGABAH (roan, § 68; ‘grasshopper,’ Ezra 
[Aram.]) or Hagaba (K23n, Neh.), a family of 
Nethinim (q.v.) in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra 
ii. §9); Ezra 2 45 (<\fABA [BAL]) = Neh. 7 48 (&r<\B<\ 
[BNL], ait<*Ba[A]) = i Esd. 529(Graba, RVAggaba, 
Arn*BA [B a - bm £*A], a|~aBa [L]). 


HAGAR, and Hagrites or Hagarenes (“Un, 2 DH 3 H, 
a F A p [BADEQL], 0 | ATA P HNCM [BTL]). 
Hagar is introduced to us in Gen. 16 1 [J] as an 
Egyptian slave of Sarah, a description which is repeated 
i TTacrnr in p * n V ' 3 * All t hree narrators (J, 

Hexateuoh. E ' a " d agree ‘ hal , she , bore , Ishmael 

to Abraham, and it is plain that the 

story of her flight or expulsion symbolically expresses 
the separation of the Ishmaelites from the Israelites. 3 

We have two parallel versions (Gen. 16 i^ 2 4-7 n-14 
[J] 218-21 [E]) of this story and of the oracle respecting 
Ishmael given at a well in the desert (see Beer-lahai- 
ROi) ; these have been harmonised by means of an 
interpolated passage ( 1 68-10) in which Hagar is com¬ 
manded to return to her mistress. The interpolator, 
however, does not express the intention of the original 
tradition ; probably J made Hagar give birth to Ishmael 
at Beer-lahai-roi (We. CHM 21 f. ). That Hagar appears 
as a slave-woman is a necessary consequence of the 
theory on which the Hebrew myth is based, the notion 
being that Ishmael was of inferior origin. (On the 
geographical details of these narratives, cp Ishmael, 
§ 1, Mizraim, § 2 [£].) 

Like Ishmael and his twelve sons, Hagar is no doubt 
the personification of a tribe or district. In several 

9 TTntrr'+oa passages of the OT we read of a nomadic 
a. -tiagrii.es. people called the Hagrites In Saul’s 

days the tribe of Reuben waged a successful war against 
them, seized their te?iis and took possession of their 
territory throughout all the land to the E. of Gilead 
(1 Ch. 5 10 RV Hagrites, AV Hagarites ; rods tt apobcovs 


1 Siphre, ed. Friedmann, 65 (Neub. Geogr. 297). The 
lexicographer, David ben Abiaham, also places Hadrach at 
Damascus. Olsh. {Lehrgeb. 411) emends into *i*n ‘ Hauran." 

2 Hagar not only in Ethiopian but also in some Arabic dialects 
denoted ‘settlement, village, town’; the name of the tribe, 
whose eponym is Hagar, may be derived from that word, though 
we know the tribe but as nomadic ; a settlement named Hagar 
(as several in Arabia are named) was perhaps the centre of the 
sons of Hagar. 

3 On Gal. 4 24-26 see below, § 3. 


[BA]). This campaign is perhaps identical with that 
described in vv. 18-22 (v. 19 ol ayapaiot [A], v. 20 ayepaiot 
[B], ay op. [A]) of the same chapter, which refer to 
victories gained by the tribes beyond Jordan over the 
Hagrites and other foes (Jetur, Naphish, and Nodab). 
The numbers, it is true, are here enormously exaggerated, 
and the whole story is moulded in accordance with the 
religious conceptions of the later Jews ; but observe 
that the principal booty consists of camels ; the people 
in question must therefore be nomads. In 1 Ch. 27 31 
(6 yadapL [L], 6 yapeLr^s [B], 6 ayaplTtjs [A]), a 
Hagrite (RV ; AV ‘ Hagerite ’) figures as chief overseer 
of David’s flocks; but Hagri ('a Hagrite’) in 1 Ch. 
11 38 is an incorrect reading (see Hagri). Ps. 836 [7] 
(ol ayyaprjvot. [B*NAR], ol ayaprjvoi [B b T]) (Maccabean) 
mentions the Hagrites (EV Hagarenes) among the 
enemies of Israel. 

Moreover Eratosthenes (cited by Strabo, 767) classes the 
’Aypaioi with the Nabataeans and the Chaulotaeans, placing 
them to the E. of Petra. Dionysius (Perieg . 956), who refers 
to the ’Aypees in connection with the Nabataeans and the 
Chaulasians, seems to have derived his information from 
Eratosthenes. Ptol. (5 18), presumably following some ancient 
authority, couples the ’Aypaioi with the Baravacoi,— i.e., the 
inhabitants of Bashan, a district which, at least during certain 
periods, was occupied by Israelites. These statements are all 
in harmony. 

The Hagrites, we must suppose, were a pastoral 
people who wandered hither and thither in the Syrian 
desert to the E. of the Israelites. What is the precise 
ethnographical relationship denoted by the portrayal of 
Hagar as the mother of Ishmael remains altogether 
obscure, like so many other genealogical affinities 
between the mythical ancestors of tribes. 1 

The Agrcei of Pliny, 628 (§ 154), have no connection with the 
Hagrites, but dwelt, on the contrary, in Yemen ; the occurrence 
of the name in another passage {id. § 161) depends on a hazardous 
conjecture. 

In later times the term ‘ Hagarenes ’ was applied by Christians 
to Muslims, and from the name of Hagar the Syrians even 
formed the verb ahgar or ethhaggar , ‘to become a Muslim,’ as 
well as the noun Mahgrdya , ‘a Muslim,’ whence are derived 
the late Greek words /uayapinjs, p.ayapiGrp.o$, p-ayapi^eiv ; but 
all this is based simply on the OT, the name of the bondwoman 
being attached, by way of insult, to her supposed descendants. 

T. N. 

A word must be added regarding the use made of 
the story of Hagar by Paul (Gal. 424-26). The apostle 
G 1 42 ff. ne ^ er a ffi rms nor denies the historical 
24 character of the narrative ; his sole 
interest is in its esoteric meaning. To this he attaches 
the greatest weight, as it enables him, in accordance 
with Rabbinical methods, to prove the temporariness 
of the Jewish religion. Hagar and Ishmael, Sarah and 
Isaac are therefore allegoric (aW^yopoupeva ); the 
Sinaitic ‘ covenant ’ corresponds to Hagar, the Christian 
to Sarah (contrast Philo’s explanation : Drummond, 
Philo Judceus, As Hagar was a bondwoman, 

so too is the present Jerusalem ; as Sarah was free, so 
also is ‘Jerusalem which is above.’ Let the Galatian 
Christians, who belong to this Jerusalem, refuse to be 
forced under the Sinaitic covenant, lest they fall under 
the doom of Hagar and her son. 

The sense of the passage has been obscured by the gloss, 
pointed out by Bentley and others, 2 to 8e ’Ayap Si va opos c<r tiv 
ev Tf) ’A papiq. (WH ; ‘Now this Hagar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia’); 
the following words o-vo-toi-x 6 * 8* are really the continuation of 
rjris €<ttIv Ayap {v. 24); probably, however, we should read, not 
o~u<rToix.el 8e, but aypcrroixovcra (D*FG J pr. if FG; qui con - 
junctus est , Vg., Victn.). What does the gloss mean? Some 
(cp the comment of Chrys.) assume that hajar , ‘ a stone,’ was a 
name given to Mt. Sinai by the Arabs whom Paul had met. 
The order of the words to 8e Ay ap Siva opos (instead of opos Siva, 
as in v. 24), however, favours the view that Ay ap is a later addition 
to the gloss, and there is strong MS authority (KCFG) for the 
omission of Ayap. The recognition of this makes the gloss more 
intelligible. (RV adopts the reading to yap, but yap is evidently 
an alteration to improve the sense.) 

T. N. § 1/ ; T. K. C. § 3. 


1 The only reference to the Hagrites (‘sons of Hagar’) in the 
Apocrypha is In Baruch 3 23, where they are mentioned together 
with T^man, and described as those ‘ who seek after wisdom.’ 

2 For references, see Bakhuyzen, Over de toepassing van de 
conjecturaal-kritick, 273 (’80). 
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HAGGAI or [in i Esd.] Aggeus, Agg^eus (' 2 n ; 
AfrAlOC [BNAQPL] j 1 2 perhaps 4 born on the feast day,' 

_ T , § 72 ; unless -ai is substituted for -yah 

[cp Mattenai, Zaccai]. In this 
case Haggai = either Hag-iah, ‘feast of 
Yahw6’ [Olsh. § 277^], or, by contraction, Hagariah, 

' Yahw6 hath girded' [We. in Bleek’s EinlA 434]. 
Hilprecht has found the Jewish name Hagga on a tablet 
of fifth century B. c. from Nippur, PEFQ Jan. '98, p. 
55). A contemporary of Zechariah, with whom he was as- ; 
sociated in his prophetic ministry (Ezra 5 1 1 Esd. 61 73). 

His book contains four short prophecies delivered 
between the first day of the sixth month and the twenty- j 
fourth day of the ninth month—that is, between Sep¬ 
tember and December—of the second year of 4 Darius the 
king’— i.e., of Darius Hystaspis (521-485 B.c.). From 
the language of the prophet in chap. 23 we may perhaps 
infer with Ewald that Haggai was one of those who 
had seen the temple 4 in its former glory,' and that his 
prophetic work began in extreme old age. This sup¬ 
position agrees well with the shortness of the period 
covered by his book, and with the fact that Zechariah, 
who began to prophesy in the same autumn, afterwards 
appears as the leading prophet in Jerusalem (Zech. 7 1-4). 
Whether he was ever in Babylonia or whether he had 
been continuously in Jerusalem (cp 4 her [Jerusalem's] 
prophets,’ Lam. 29), we are not told, nor can we 
venture to trust the later traditions respecting him (in 
the Vitce Prophetarum ascribed to Epiphanius, and 
copied by Dorotheus and by Hesychius of Jerusalem).' 2 1 
His name occurs in the titles of certain psalms in LXX 
(Pss. 112 [R] 145-148 149 [R]) and other versions ; but 
no inference can be drawn from this. These titles vary 
in the MSS, and Eusebius did not find them in the 
Hexaplar ( 5 . 3 They have no critical value. 

(a) In his first prophecy (li-n) Haggai rebukes the 
9 Thft fn P eo Pl e f° r leaving the temple unbuilt 
DrODhecies w ^ e themselves dwell in panelled 
^ P ' houses. 

The prevalent famine and distress are ‘because of Yahwe’s 
house that lies waste, while the Jews are zealous (enough) for 
their own houses.* 4 Let them 4 build the house, and Yahwe 
will take pleasure in it and glorify himself’ (i.e., accept the 
honour paid to him). The rebuke took effect, and the people 
began to work at the temple under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
the governor and Joshua the high priest ( 1 12-15). 5 

( \b ) In a second prophecy (2 i-o), delivered in the following 
month, Haggai forbids the people to be disheartened by the 
apparent meanness of the new temple. The silver and 


1 In Hag. 1 1 © B * has ayyeos, a reading adopted by ©ft in 
every passage. 

2 See the double recension in Nestle, Marg. (Haggai, pp. 

26^). Epiphanius says that Haggai came up from Babylon 
while still young, prophesied of the return of the people, saw 
[in part] the building of the temple, and on his death received 
an honoured burial near the priests. The fuller recension adds, 
ical auros e*et 7 rpa>ros a\\r)\ovur b ipp,tjvev€Tai aivcaio- 

tw ££)vti 0ea> ap.r)v (sic). It closes with the words, Sio 
Aeyoju.ei/ aAAijAouia, o ecrr iv v/jlvos ’Ayyatou <cal Za^apiov. 

3 On this subject cp Kbhler, IVeissag. Haggai s, 32 ; Wright, 
Zech. and his prophecies , Introd. xix. /. ; B. Jacob, ZA TJV 
16 290 [’96]; and see note on Ps. 145 1 in Field’s Hexapia. 

4 Read D'inrt for D'XT (v. 9). ‘ While ye each run every man 
to his own house ’ (RV) is clearly not correct. We. now reads 
WT 33 ty’K O'sh ; but 4 while ye delight every man in his house* 
is an infelicitous substitute for the received text. Robertson 
Smith, like every other critic until of late, thought the refer¬ 
ence was to the providing of costly houses for rich men among 
the returned exiles. The majority of the people, however, can¬ 
not have been returned exiles, and in any case the received text 
will not bear the strain pmt upon it. It was not merely their 
houses but their fields which called forth the ‘zeal ’ of the Jews 
(zrv. 69); ‘house* has a wide sense (as in Gen. 15 2 Job815). 

5 Tne section is altogether narrative ; v. 1^, which professes to 
give a short prophecy of Haggai, being evidently a gloss from 
the margin (Bohme, ZA TIV, 1887, p. 216). The second part of 
the verse is taken from 24 (where moreover the very same words 
are followed by another gloss, which is not given bv ©). The 
first part would certainly have been expressed differently by 
Haggai. One phrase in it (‘Yahwe’s messenger’) gave rise to 
the notion, mentioned by Jerome and Cyril of Alexandria, that 
Haggai was really an angel, and had only in appearance the 
human form. The same fancy was entertained with regard to 
Malachi and John the Baptist. 


gold are the Lord’s. Soon ‘he will shake all nations, and the 
choicest things (point nripn) of all nations will come ’ (i.e., will 
be brought) to adorn his house. Its glory will be greater than 
that of the former temple, and in this place Yahwe will give 
peace. Here © adds, jcal eiprjvr)v ris nepino(ri<riv Trayri 

rip JCTi^oi'Ti row a»/a(7TTj«rai tov vaov tout ov, which Wellhausen 
cleverly reproduces in Hebrew so as to give the sense, ‘and resL 
of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise this temple.’ 
Probably the passage really belongs to Haggai, and was omitted 
by a later scribe in deference to the narrative of the Chronicler 
(so Now.). 

(c) A third prophecy (2 10-19) contains a promise, enforced by 
a figure drawn from the traditional theory of holiness, that God 
will remove famine and bless the land from the day of the 
foundation of the temple onwards. 217 is inserted in an incorrect 
form from Am. 49 (We.). 

(d) Finally, in 2 20-23 (unnecessarily doubted by Bohme) a 
special prophecy is addressed to Zerubbabel, who is not indeed 
expressly called a son of David, but receives a promise which is 
hardly intelligible unless he were one. 4 1 will snake the heavens 
and the earth,’ is the terrifying exordium; ‘I will overthrow 
the throne of kingdoms, and destroy the strength of the kingdoms 
of the heathen.' But fear not, O Zerubbabel, for ‘in that day, 
I will make thee as a signet ' (thus reversing the doom of 
Zerubbabel’s^grandfather, Jeconiah, in Jer. 2224), ‘for I have 
chosen thee.’ To what high dignity Zerubbabel is called, we 
are not expressly told; but, comparing Zech.612/!, we cannot 
doubt that he is to become the Messianic king. §ee Zerub¬ 
babel. 

(<2) What induced Haggai (and Zechariah) to come 
forward in the second year of Darius with the exhorta- 

3. Difficulties. tion *° re f bu , ild tbe tem P' e ™ d 

promise of kingship to Zerubbabel? 

Why had they waited sixteen years before stirring up 
the people to restore the sanctuary ? And why did they 
address their promises to Zerubbabel rather than to 
his predecessor? The answer is that a startling 
historical event had opened their eyes to the will and 
purpose of YahwA Just after the accession of Darius 
to the throne of Persia, revolts broke out in different 
parts of Eastern Asia. In Babylon, two pretenders 
successively assumed the favourite name of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, and even where there was no rebellion the hope 
of the recovery of independence must have revived. 1 Can 
we doubt that such hopes were awakened in Judah ? 
Must not Yahwe’s prophets have heard in these events 
the rumbling of the chariot-wheels of the Most High? 
Of a surety, the Messianic era was at hand, and the 
temple must be quickly prepared to receive the Great 
King. 

(6) Another question forces itself upon the mind. 
What is the cause of the indifference of the Jews to the 
desolate condition of their sanctuary? The restoration 
of the temple and its worship was the necessary ex¬ 
pression of the faith that the service of Yahw& was the 
true national vocation of Israel. How was it that, so 
soon after 527 B.C., the people of Jerusalem so com¬ 
pletely forgot their ideal calling as the nation of the 
true God ? Our surprise would be diminished if 
Haggai made any allusion to a party of stricter ad¬ 
herents of the Law and more zealous worshippers of 
YahwA Allusions of this kind, however, which are 


not wanting in the post-exilic Palestinian portions of 
Is. 40 - 66 , are not to be found in this book. Some 
scholars think that the only natural explanation is that 
110 considerable body of exiles had as yet returned, and 
that those who had arrived (in the train of Shesh- 
bazzar?) belonged to the more secular-minded portion 
of the Babylonian community. The people whom 
Haggai addresses in 23 as having, some of them, seen 
the first temple, are in fact (it is thought) almost entirely 
Jews who had never been to Babylon. 

(r) A third question may arise—how is it that Haggai 
makes no direct reference to moral duties? In this 
respect he falls below Zechariah. The reason may 
possibly be that the notes of his prophecies are in¬ 
complete. We need not therefore believe that the 
only command of Yahw£ the neglect of which he regrets 
is the erection of a house for YahwAs dwelling-place. 
It remains true, however, that both Haggai and 
Zechariah give precedence to a duty which to us 


1 See Ed. Meyer, Entst. 82 ff.\ Che. few. Rel. Life, 14. 
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must appear a secondary one. Both stood on the 
threshold of a new age, and though they performed the 
task of the moment successfully they had not the varied 
gifts which the creation of a new people demanded. 
See Zechariah, § 2. 

The style of Haggai is truly described by Kirk¬ 
patrick (Sm. DBffl 1 1265) as tame and prosaic. Evi- 
4 Ha a' 1 dentl ? notes discourses have 

stvl not b een touched up by a more literary 
^ * writer; his repetitions have not been 
pruned. Telling passages, however, are not altogether 
wanting (see I69 216), and the frequent interrogations 
give life to the addresses. 

Among older books, the learned commentary of Marckius 
may be specially mentioned, nor must we omit Rosenmiiller’s 
still useful Scholia. Kohler’s comm. (’6o) is 
5. Literature, elaborate and valuable. Reinke’s work (’68) 
gives the views of a scholarly Roman Catholic. 

It is hardly needful to mention Pusey, Wellh., GASm., Dods, 
and the books of introduction. Duhm’s Theol. des Propheten 
(75), however, should be added to the student’s list for a 
historical view of the place of Haggai as a prophet, and Kosters’ 
Het herstel van Israel (pp. 19-24) for a suggestive treatment of 
the question, Were there returned exiles among the people 
addressed by Haggai and Zechariah? w. R. S.-T. K. C. 

HAGGEDOLIM (D'^niO), Neh. 11, 4 RV. See 

ZABDIEL, 2. 

HAGGERI (nin), i Ch. 11 3 St AV, RV Hagri 

(q.v.). 

HAGGI f^n, ‘born on the feast day,' § 72), b. 
Gad [q.v ., i. § 13] (Gen. 46 16, appeic [ADL] = Nu. 

26 15, A|“rfe]- [BAFL]); gentilic, Haggite, Nu. 26 15 

canp; o Ar rfe]i [bafl]). 

HAGGIAH (iTSH, ‘my feast is Yahw6,’ § 72), a 
Merarite (iCh. 63 o[is], AppA AMA [B a ], ANAIA 
[L]). In 0 the Merarite names cannot always be identi¬ 
fied with those in MT. 

HAGGITH (TV;in, § 72, perhaps 4 born on the feast 
day,’ § 99, Arr[e]l 0 [BAL]), wife of David and mother 
of Adonijah [q.v. , 1]: 2 S. S4 ( 4 >e|~rei 0 [B], (J>eNp 0 
[A] ; 1 K. Is, <\p 0 [ A l* L substitutes A<\yiA, « ; 2 13, 
Are 10 [A om. B], 1 Ch. 32). Perhaps nun is an early 
corruption from rrnan. * the Gittite *; the mention of a 
wife from Gath after those from Geshur (2), Caleb, 
and Jezreel, would be quite suitable; see David, 

§ 11 ( d ), col. 1032. s. A. C. 

HAGIA ( AnA [BA]), iEsd .5 34 AV = Ezra 2 57, 
Hattil [q.v.]. 

HAGRI, AV Haggeri ‘a Hagrite’; &[-&pei 

[BR 1 , arapai [A], ayrjpt [L]), an incorrect reading for ‘the 
Gadite,’ hjh) i n 1 Ch. 11 38!, where 4 Mibhar son of Hagri’ 
should rather be ‘... of Zobah, Bani the Gadite ’ as in 2 S. 23 36 
(see Dr. ad loc.). 

HAI (;rn), Gen. 13 3 AV ; RV Al {q.v.. 1). 

HAIL ("1^3, cp Ar. barada , to be [become] cold ; 
X&AAZA I [Ezek. 13 iri 3 (Al 0 Oyc) TT6TpO- 

BoAoyc,— i.e. t 3822 xaAaza])- Hailstones 

were devoutly regarded as proofs of God’s might 
(Ecclus. 43 15 and 0 ); he kept them in his 4 store 
chambers’ (Job 3822, cp Snow); they served as his 
weapons (Josh. 10n, cp Ecclus. 46 s / 2 Wisd. 622). j 
Naturally, therefore, hail forms a feature in descriptions 
of judgment (e.g. t Is. 2817 [not 0 ] 3O30 32 19 Ezek. j 
13 1113 3822 ), and once in a description of a theophany I 
(Ps. 18 i 2 [i 3 ]), where, as often elsewhere, it is coupled 
with fire (lightning) ; cp Ps. 7848 (see below) 105 32 
1488 Ecclus. 3929 Rev. 87 cp 11 19. 

1 Generally connected with ^’ 32 ; see Crystal. Most 
probably, however, we should read ri'D^n; see Flint, and cp 
Crit. Bib. 

2 Read 4 answered him with hail and flint-stones ’ (see Heb. 
text). 


Hail is also mentioned with ‘voices’ (thunder) in 
Ex. 92328/ 33/., and in Ps. 1488 is not far off from 
4 storm wind.’ This too is perfectly natural. The 
most destructive hailstones are those which accompany 
a tornado or a violent thunderstorm. Perhaps we may 
assume such a combination for the great overthrow of 
the Canaanite kings at Beth-horon (Josh. 10 n ; cpjudg. 
520), when more died by the hailstones than by the 
sword of Israel. Hail frequently accompanies the 
thunderstorms of winter and spring in Palestine 1 
(GASm. HG 64). Certainly such a combination is 
presupposed in the two, or strictly speaking, three, 
notices of the plague of hail in Egypt (Ex. 9 13-35 
Ps. 78 47^), to which we now turn. The former, which 
is the only original one, is 4 conflate’— i.e. , it has been 
produced by the fusion of two distinct accounts, 2 one of 
which does not know of a plague of locusts, and makes 
the crops to be destroyed by the hail, while the other says 
nothing of a plague of murrain, and makes the hail¬ 
stones fall upon man and beast. Hence the cattle, 
though destroyed in Ex. 96 , are still presupposed in 922. 
The poetic version of the plagues in Ps. 78 devotes one 
distich to the locusts, and two to the hail, if MT is correct. 
Sym., however, reads 4 pestilence, ’ 4 murrain,' where 
MT gives td 4 hail ’ in v. 48a. This is most probably 
correct. 3 If so, the psalmist transposes the plague of 
hail and the plague of murrain. 

It is remarkable that he says nothing of the destruction of 
human life caused by the hail; also that (if the text is correct) 
he uses the very unusual word ;nn (‘ to kill ’) in speaking of the 
destruction of the vines, and, as a parallel to ‘hail,’ in v. 47, an 
otherwise unknown and perfectly inexplicable word (^pin, EV 
‘ frost ’; mg. 4 great hailstones ’; © Tra\vr 7, * rime ’; Aq. xpuo? ; 
but Sym. <rx<«iAi}£, ‘ worm ’; and Tg. ioirn, ‘ locust,’ as if 
reading D’lIJn). Both these words appear to be corrupt. Adopt¬ 
ing the most probable emendations we obtain this quatrain : 

He wasted their vines with hail, 

And their fig-trees with hot coals ; 

He gave their cattle over to the murrain, 

And their flocks to burning sickness. 4 

The narrative represents the hailstorm as occurring 
at the end of January (Ex. 931), a month during which 
hailstorms may very well occur. In summer they 
are rare; according to Pruner (Di.-Rys. Ex. Lev. 98) 
in twelve summers hail only fell thrice, and then not 
very much. Prof. Macalister (Hastings’ DB 2281) 
mentions stones which fell in a brief hail-shower 
in Egypt on 13th Aug. 1832, which weighed several 
ounces. In Rev. 16 21 we read of hailstones of the 
weight of a talent— i. e. , about two cubic feet in bulk. 
This is the weight ascribed to the stones cast at the 
Jews by the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ 
v. 63). T. K. C. 

HAIR pyb* ; 0pil). The question of the origin of 
the Israelitish race and the variations of the Israelitish 
ri i type is too uncertain to be referred to in 

. 0 OUT. t kj s connec ti on We can therefore only 

state, with regard to the colour of the hair, that in 
Canticles, which represents the conventionalised type 
of a Jew and a Jewess in the country districts in the 

1 The reference to 4 hail ’ as destructive to crops in Hag. 2 17 
(an interpolation from Am. 49) is due to corruption. Read 
'nmnrti ‘ I destroyed ’ (as We. in Am. l.c.). 

2 See Bacon, Trip. Trad. 49/r 

2 In the parallel line (v. 48^) we find O'SCH^i which is gener¬ 
ally rendered ‘to the lightning flashes ’ ; but r ( t?*iby itself does not 
mean 4 lightning ’ (76 3 [4 ]a is corrupt), and the strong expression 
“l-lpu (‘he gave over,’ as if to a supernatural power) favours 
Sym.’s reading 33 ;)S Perhaps we should read (sing.); 

cp Hab. 35 where " 13 ^ and are parallel. Thus we gain an 
allusion to Ex. 9 3 (12'T). ForCSt?")*? Sym. has otwyots, based 
on a well-attested but quite erroneous interpretation of ren (cp 
Ecclus. 43 17, Heb. and Gk.). 

4 For nm read 3 W; for ^! 33 n, tr^na; for * 13 ^ (so 

also Dyserinck, Bi.( 2 ) Gra.), and for with Che. 

(Ps.( 2 »). 
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latter part of the OT period, the hair that receives 
poetic eulogy is black. Neglecting the opening words 
of Cant. 5ir, which describe the head of the bridegroom 
as ‘ the most fine gold ’—an unintelligible and doubtless 
corrupt phrase, 1 we find in the next line that ‘ his locks 
are bushy, and black as a raven. ’ Elsewhere no doubt 
the hair of the bride is said to be ' like purple ’ (Cant. 
7 5 [6]), and with a little ingenuity this might be plausibly 
explained (see Del. ad loc. ), if we could venture to 
believe that the passage was correctly read in the received 
text. We must take care, however, not to commit such 
an offence against the ideal bride as to make her red- 
haired. 2 In Cant. 4i (65) the song-writer says, 'Thy 
hair is like a flock of goats, that lie along the side of 
Gilead ’ ; it is plain that the goats of Palestine could by 
no caprice of language be called purple . Thus in post- 
exilic times the Jews considered dark hair as beautiful. 
Clear evidence of a similar estimate in pre-exilic times 
is wanting. We may reasonably assume, however, that 
David’s hair was dark, for it is represented in Michal’s 
stratagem by a net of goat’s hair (r S. 19 13), and when 
the youthful David is called Mb']# (1 S. 1612 1742), this 
means, not that he was red-haired 3 like Esau (iyLr 
Gen. 2525), but that he had not yet become browned 
by exposure to the sun. Kitto 4 * thinks that Eccles. 12 s 
contains a reference to the striking contrast in a mixed 
assembly between the snow-white head of an old man 
and the jet black heads of the younger men. 

There is certainly no better explanation to propose for 
IpkJ'n (cp Almond) ; but the reading is uncertain, and the 
object of the little poem to which the phrase belongs is disputed. 

It would accord well with the ordinary view if the 
same writer used the expression ‘ black hair ’ 6 as a 
synonym for ‘youth* (Eccles. 11 10) ; but no stress can 
safely be laid upon this. Kitto’s remark is at any rate 
illustrative of Prov. 1631 2029 (cp 2 Macc. 623), where 
‘gray hairs’ (m-b) are represented as the ornament of 
old men, no doubt because the wicked were supposed not 
to reach old age. It must have shocked Jewish senti¬ 
ment (cp Mt. 536) when Herod (if the story is true) dyed 
his hair black, to conceal his advanced age (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 81). Of wigs we hear nothing in the Bible, though 
such toilet articles were common in ancient Egypt 
(Erman, Anc. Eg. 219-223). 

Quite incidentally the prophet Ezekiel (83) shows us 
how well rooted the bushy locks of the Israelites were 
P (cp Locks). This native vigour is one 

. row . t ^ e p resU pp OS j t j olls Q f t h e s tory of 
Samson. ‘Beguile him,’ said the Philistine princes to 
Delilah, ‘ and see how it comes that he is so strong ’ 
(Judg. I65) ; and Samson replies at last, ‘ If I be shaven, 
then my strength will go from me, and I shall become 
weak, and be like any other man ’ (v. 17). It is true, 
Samson’s strength was held to be due to his consecrated 
character; but this is not the whole of the secret. His 
hair was the symbol of that natural strength which the 
Nazirite vow placed under the divine protection. 

The true origin of Samson's hair is a matter of conjecture. 
It is probable enough that the hair of the ‘solar one’ (pE'Eti’) 
originally meant the rays of the sun. In Job 39 4118 [10] the 
eyelids or eyelashes of the dawn (or rather, of the sun ; see 
Lucifer) were the rays of the sun 6 (see Schultens, Comm . in 
Jobum , 1 61). 

Hence too in Ps. 6821 [22], if MT is correct, we 
read— 

1 Read ‘ His head is like Carmel.’ 

2 Grii. renders ‘Thy head upon thee is like crimson ’ (V‘i3733 
= 7!3733) i hut cp Del. ad loc. 

3 So Kitto {Bib. Cycl.\ Sayce (Races 0/ the OT 74), Then., 

Klo. The oy which follows is not a corruption of iy[ir], 

‘ hair ’ (KIo.’s view), but a prematurely written nf'y]y. 

4 Kitto, Bib. Cycl ., art. ‘ Hair.’ The passage gives striking 

expression to the still prevalent view. 

6 nnna> is so explained by Del. and Wildeboer following 
Targ. and Rab. interpretation. 

6 For more distant parallels (Greek, Latin, American) see 
Goldziher, Heb. Mythology , 137. See especially Wilken, *De 
Simsonsage,’ De Gids t 2303 (’88). 
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Vea, God smites asunder the head of his foes, 

The hairy crown that stalks on in his sins. 1 

He who placed his long hair and his corresponding 
physical strength at the service of his sins challenged 
God to interpose and crush him. Hair and strength 
are here once more related. To a Jew it must therefore 
have seemed a striking paradoxical expression, when, 
in the picture of an anthropomorphic God, it was said, 
'The hair of his head was like pure wool’ (Dan. 79). 
The colour indicated that he was ' ancient in days' ; 
but the ' fiery stream ’ which was ' before him ’ proved 
that his white hair was no symbol of weakness. Com¬ 
pare Rev. 114. 

On the Nazirite vow see Nazirite. Analogous to it 
is the consecration of their hair by warriors, supposed 
to be referred to in the words jjnsa 

^ion^f the" ^^7? n ’^S (Judg. 5 2), which Robertson 
hair. Smith rendered, 2 ' for that flowing locks 
were worn in Israel.' 3 We must not 
suppose, however, that Israelites, in time of peace, wore 
their hair short. To be sure, there were barbers (Ezek. 
51 ; see Bea-rd); but the popular sentiment or 
superstition about hair justifies us in assuming that an 
Israelite’s hair was only trimmed, especially in front, 
not cut close ; and it is not probable that the author of 
2 S. 1425-27 would have wished to make us laugh at 
Absalom’s vanity. Cp, however, Absalom. 

That Absalom employed the barber only once a year is told 
us in order to explain how it was that his hair (and also his 
strength?) was so abundant. Probably it is not a whit more 
historical than the story in Josephus {Ant. viii. 7 3) of the ‘ horse 
guards ’ of Solomon, who had gold dust sprinkled every day on 
their long hair. The writer may be of the post-exilic age (Bu.); 
certainly his sole aim is to glorify Absalom. 

On the other hand, to express contempt for a man, it 
was enough to call him a ' bald head' (2 K. 223 ; cp 
Is. 31724), and the object of plucking out (Ezra 93) 
and shaving (Job I20) or disfiguring the hair of the 
head by throwing dust upon it (Job 212), and extending 
similar treatment to the beard, was to express the 
mourner’s sense that he was cut off from all the 
pleasures and honours of ordinary life. See Mourning 
Customs. 

In this connection we may refer to a limitation placed 
by P on the high priest. He was neither to retid his 
clothes as a mourner, nor to let the hair of his head go 
loose (Lev. 2110, cp 106). His hair was at all times 
to be tended in such a way as to enhance the popular 
respect for so exalted a personage. Ezekiel, too, gives 
this precept to the priests, ‘ They shall not shave their 
heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long ; they shall 
only poll their heads ’ (Ezek. 44 20). They were to strike 
the mean between the practice of the Nazirites (Nu. 65) 
and the heathenish asceticism referred to in Lev. 19 27 
215 Dt. 141 Am.810 (see Cuttings, § 3). 

That long hair was admired in women, is plain from 
Canticles (see above, §1). One might almost infer 
_ , from Jer. 729 that scissors were hardly 

.* j 0 ? 1611 8 applied to women’s hair (on Dt. 2112 see 

head-dresa. Drjver . s note) _ for the „. ord rende red 

‘ hair ’ (in) is the same which is applied elsewhere to 
the inviolable hair of the Nazirite (tt:i). Certainly, 
as Kamphausen remarks, the goats, with whose blaqk 
hair the hair of the ideal bride is compared (Cant. 41 
65), were not shorn goats. Of the ‘artful curls’ (Is. 
324, SBOT) of the ladies of Jerusalem in Isaiah’s 

1 So De Witt renders. Duhm even supposes an allusion to 
the Nazirites among the Pharisees. 7#b ‘hair,’ however, should 
no doubt be JX*7 ‘wicked one' (Gra., Che. etc.). 

2 J. S. Black, Judges, 39(92). 

3 Probably, however, v. 2 and v. 9 are duplicates (Marq., 

Ruben), and v. 9 should be used to correct v. 2. In this case 
the ‘long hair' disappears, and, if Cheyne’s emendation (. JQR , 
July ’99) be adopted, the verse will run: ‘Bless Yahwe, 
O ye marshals of Israel, who displayed (such) zeal among the 
people.’ lyis and in v. 2, and V '3S in v. 9, both came 

from n' 1373 (which was in fact inserted at the end of v. 2 as a 
correction). 
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time, we have no information. The Talmud, how¬ 
ever, presents us with a word for the women’s hair¬ 
dresser (k^jd. cp Mary Magdalene), and the verb 


from which it comes means ‘to plait.’ Judith, one 
remembers, * braided her hair ’ ( 5 i£ra%€ [fo^ctye, N] 
rhs rplxas , 10 3) before entering the camp of Holo- 
fernes ; and NT writers dissuade strongly from using 
Tr\tyfAaTa (1 Tim. 29) and ifjLTrXoKTj rpix&v (1 Pet. 33), 
and from adorning the hair with pearls and jewels. On 
1 Cor. 11 4-15 see Veil. 

Illustrations from the Egyptian monuments are, as 
far as men’s hair is concerned, of less importance than 

_ . ,. those from the Assyrian. Great pains 

5. Illustrations were taken by Assyrians of high rank 

r0m ® in the arrangement of their hair. As 
monumen s. we see f rom t j ie monume nts, it was 

carefully combed down and parted into several braids 
or plaits, and was allowed to spread out upon the 
neck in a mass of curls. This, together with the 
similar use of braids or plaits among the Arabs, 1 illus¬ 
trates the seven braids (mahttphoth, niS&no) of Sam¬ 
son’s hair mentioned in Judg. 16 13 19. Cp Beard. 


HAJEHUDIJAH (HHiTH), iCh.4i8 RV m e-; AV 
Jehudijah (q.v.). 

HAKKATAN (|t?ijn, ‘ the small one,’ § 66 ; <nk[k]<\- 
T<\n [BAL]), father of Johanan (15) of the b’ne Azgad, 
a family in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 
[i]dT), Ezra 812= 1 Esd. 838+ RV m ^ f but AVAcatan ; 
RV Akatan. 

HAKKOZ (f’lpn, as if, ‘ the briar ’ ; ak[k]cuc 
[BXAL]) RV; AV always Koz except in (3) where it 
has Hakkoz; in 1 Ch. 48 RV even has Hakkoz for 
Heb. '[‘Ip, Coz. 

1. The b’ne Hakkoz were a post-exilic family who were unable 
to prove their pedigree ; Ezra 2 61 (axovs [B], axx. [AL]) = Neh. 
763 («**• [L])= 1 Esd. 5 3St, AV Accoz, RV Akkos, mg. 
Hakkoz (ax/3a>s [B], a kkovs [L]). 

2. Grandfather of Meremoth (i), Neh. 3421 (axu>/3, v. 21 [B]). 

3. According to 1 Ch. 24 10 the seventh of the priestly courses 
fell to Hakkoz (ppn^, xa>? [B]). 

HAKUPHA(XE-lpn, ‘crooked’ (?); A)([e]i<J)A [BA]), 

a family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 9), Ezra 2 51 ( a<f>euca [B], aKOV<j>a [AL])= Neh. 7 53 (axei</>a [N], 
om, L) = i Esd. 531 (axec)3a [B], a/cov<f>a [L], Acipha [AV], 
Achipha [RV], and possibly Acub [see Bakbuk] is really 
a duplicate of the same name). 

HALAH (nbn ; aA[A]a€ [BA], eAA&e [L] ; in 2 K. 
176 18 n hala ; in 1 Ch. 626 XAAX [B], X&X& [A], 
&XX&N [E], laiiela ; Pesh. always t**^.**), a city or 
district, mentioned with Habor, the river of Gozan, and 
the ‘cities (?) of Media,’ as one of the places colonised 
with Israelites from Samaria (2K. 176 18 n ; cpi Ch. 
526). Schrader (KGF 167, n. ; COT I268) combines it 
with a city called Halahhu mentioned in a geographical 
list (2 R. 53 36) between Arrapachitis and Reseph, 
and Winckler (AOF 292) gives references (K. 10922 
etc.) for a land called Halahha connected obscurely 
with Harran. < 3 BAL in 2K.176 and © L in 2K.I811 
treat Halah as one of the rivers of Gozan ; but see 
Gozan (end). T. k. c. 

halak, MOUNT (pSnn inn; ^[aIAak [AFL]). 

' The smooth (or bare) mountain that goeth up to Seir' 
(i.e. , in this passage, to the mountain district W. of 
the ‘Araba, bounded on the N. by the Wady el-Marreh , 
the Wady Madarah , and the Wady el-Fikreh ), is 
opposed as the limit of Canaan (or, more precisely, of 
Joshua’s conquests) in the S. to Baal-gad, ' under Mt. 
Hermon,’ in the N., Josh. 11 17 (ax.eX [B]), 127 


1 We. Ar. Heid.V) 197. Tabari reports of a certain Ribi‘ 
that he wore four braided locks which were as stiff as the horns 
of a wild goat. It is still said by the Bedouin in praise of a 
good-looking young man, ‘He has great and long horns’ 
(Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 469). 


(x e ^X a [B])» aXo/c [AL]). Elsewhere the S. frontier 
of Judah towards Edom is the ‘ ascent of Akrabbim ’ 
(q.v.), which is the long winding pass on the route from 
Petra to Hebron fitly called the Nakb es-Safa , or Pass 
of the Bare Rock. This pass indeed could hardly be 
said to ' go up to Seir ’ ; but not very far to the SW., in 
a wady of the same name (the continuation of the Wel- 
Fikreh), stands the Jebel Madarah —a conical limestone 
hill or mountain, which no one descending to Edom 
could fail to notice, rising in isolation * like a lofty 
citadel’ (Rob. BR 2589 ; Palmer, Desert of Exodus , 
415, 418). This has been identified by Trumbull with 
Mt. Hor (see Hor, Mount, 1); it is at any rate safer 
to regard it as the ' bare mountain that goeth up to 
Seir.’ t. K. C. 

HALHUL (P-in^n; perhaps ‘full of hollows’; cp 
Holon ; aAoya [B], -yX [A], -ye [L]), in the hill- 
country of Judah, grouped with Beth-zur and Gedor 
(Josh. 1658); Jerome (OS 119 7) speaks of a village 
Alula near Hebron. No doubt it is the mod. Halhul , 
about 4 m. N. of Hebron, a village beautifully situated 
between Beit Stir (Beth-zur) and Beit ’Ainun (Beth- 
anoth) ; Jedur (Gedor, i) lies to the N. 

A village Alums, where an Idumaean army assembled, is 
mentioned in Josephus (B/ iv. 96); it is plausible to identify 
this name with Halhul (Buhl, Geogr. 158). The Chellus of 
Judith I 9, however, lies elsew'here. 

HALI (^>n), if the text is right, an unidentified city 
of Asher; Josh. 192 5 f (<\X6(J> [B], ooXei [A], &xei [E]). 

Corruption, however, is not unfrequent in these place-names, 
and we may possibly read (rOs^n? C P ® B '» see Helbah. To 
connect Hali with 'Alia (Guerin, Gal. 262*, cp Buhl, 231) Is 
hardly plausible. s. A. C. 

HALICARNASSUS (aAikapn&ccoc [ANVJ; mod. 
Budrun ), a Carian city, on S. shore of the promontory 
which, with that of Cnidus to the S., encloses the 
Ceramic gulf, the mouth of which is occupied by the 
island of Cos. It is celebrated as the birthplace of 
Herodotus and the seat of Mausolus (inscrr. and coins, 
Maussollos) whose tomb, built by his widow Artemisia, 
who was also his sister, was one of the seven wonders of 
the world (Strabo, 656). The town is mentioned inci¬ 
dentally in 1 Macc. 15 23 (referring to 139 B.c.) as con¬ 
taining a Jewish colony, like all the cities on this coast. 
The coinage seems to indicate that Halicarnassus did 
not share in the trade with Egypt in the fifth century 
b.c. to any great extent. 

From Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 23 we learn that a decree of the city, 
passed under Roman influence (46 b.c. ?), guaranteed that the 
Jews of Halicarnassus should be allowed, in addition to other 
privileges, ‘ to make their proseucha; at the seaside, according 
to the customs of their forefathers ’ (ras npoaeyxhs 7roieicr0at 
npos Tjj #aAa,TTTj Kara to narpiov e6os), which illustrates Acts 
16 13 ‘ without the gate by a river side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer ’ (e£« ttjs mArjs napa Trora/xov o5 eyopi^ro 
npoaevxi) [evOfiL^ofieu npo WH] eZyeu, sc. at Philippi). 

The town never recovered from its siege and capture 
by Alexander (334 b.c.). It was rebuilt in the third 
century b.c. Cicero, writing to his brother in 60 B.C., 
calls it ‘ diruta ac paene deserta’ (Ad Q. Fr. i. 1 25); 
but he is magnifying his brother's services towards the 
town during his governorship in the previous year. 

See Newton, Hist, of Discov. at Hal ., etc. ; Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant (views and plans). Frag¬ 
ments of the Mausoleum are in the British Museum. 
On the form of the name see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of 
A.M., 405. w. J. w. 

HALLEL (^>n), a Mishnic Hebrew derivative from 
hillel , ‘ to praise,’ is a term in synagogal liturgy, 
(1) for Pss. 113 - 118 , specifically called ^j?H, 

hallel hammisri , 'the Egyptian Hallel,’ and recited 
during the Paschal meal on the night of the Passover, 
and also on eighteen other festal days of the year 
( Taanith , 28^); and (2) for Ps. 136 (according to some 
Pss. 120-136 or 1354 - 136 ; Fes. 118 a; Sophtrim , 18 2), 

called Vnan hallel haggadoly * the great Hallel. ’ 
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Rabban Gamaliel's words (M. Pisahim , 10 s) suggest 
that the reciting of the Hallel originated in the desire to 
q . . amplify the passover celebration by render - 
\ ? f ing of special praise for Israel’s deliverance 

n * from Egypt (hence its name 1 the Egyptian 
Hallel'); and that the custom was in his time (Gamaliel 
was the teacher of Paul 1 ) only just in its inception. 
Some years later the extent of the Hallel was still in 
dispute ; the school of Shammai favoured Ps. 113 ; the 
school of Hillel, Pss. 113 and 114 ( Pes ., ibid .). It should 
be observed that the connection in which the passage cited 
is found in the present arrangement of the Mishna sug¬ 
gests that this difference of opinion relates only to what 
became, by later additions, the first part of the Hallel. 
The compilation of the Mishna, however, is over a 
century later, and the injunction to close with a blessing 
for the deliverance indicates that here at some time was 
the end. During the first half of the second century the 
Hallel received considerable additions, and it probably 
reached then its present proportions. R. Tarphon and 
R. 'Akiba 2 (i 10-135 a.d.) supplied it with the closing 
blessing ; after this, the second part, Pss. 115 - 118 , was 
added, to be recited after the pouring out of the fourth 
cup ; later, to this also was added a closing blessing, 
which was made to cover the entire song (M. Pes. 106 ). 
The Mishna no longer gives us the form of this blessing ; 
it does not seem to have been determined at the time 
of its compilation. According to the G£mara (Pes. 
ii8£), R. Jehuda and R. Johanan (130-160 A.D., cp 
Strack, Pin/, in d. Talrn. 83 f ) suggested different 
forms. 

The opinion of Samuel (died 254 a.d. ; cp Strack, 88) that the 
prophets among them instituted it in Israel to the end that they 
should recite the Hallel when they were threatened with perse¬ 
cution, to avert it, and when delivered, in thanksgiving, indicates 
a twofold tendency, first, to extend the reciting of the Hallel to 
other occasions, leading to its incorporation into the liturgy of 
other festivals, and second, to regard it as a custom which was 
followed in Israel as far back as the time of Moses {Pes. 117 a). 
R. Jehuda’s statement (M. Pes. 5 7) that the Hallel was recited 
in the temple during the slaughtering of the passover sacrifices, 
is evidently only a similar piece of ideal history. 


Allusions to the Exodus and appropriate national 
sentiment determined the selection of the Psalms that 
were to constitute the liturgical thanksgiving for the 
passover ; the great Hallel, on the other hand, was to 
serve the wider purpose of a general thanksgiving. R. 
Johanan says it is called the great Hallel because (allud¬ 
ing to Ps. I3625) the Holy One sits in heaven, and thence 
deals out food to all his creatures (Pes. 118 a). With 
this sentiment accords its use in thanksgiving for the 
blessing of rain ( Taan. 19 a). 

We may now attempt to answer the question of the 
relation of the Hallel to the hymn referred to in the 
_ -j , . phrase * when they had sung a hymn ’ 

t* d° d^" (vf JLJ/1 h <ravT€S ) ln Mh 2630 and Mk. 1426. 
^It in answer commonly given is that the 

Ml/ hymn was the Hallel, and the statement is 

2 ’ followed by a description of the Hallel in its 
most developed form ; but in tracing its history it has 
appeared that there is no evidence that the Hallel was 
in the time of Christ more than in its inceptive stage, 
consisting of Ps. 113 , or at the most also of Ps. 114 . 

Cp Del. on Ps. 113 ; Grii. MGWJ , 1879, p. 203 /.. 241 
Psalmen , 56 /.; and especially Btichler, ZA TW2Q 114-135 
(19°°)- I. J. P. 

HALLELUJAH 3 v.l. PTWH ; once iT-l^n 

[Ps. 10435; v.i. rrton], •praise Jah’), or (as © 
[aAAhAoyia] and Vg. always, and AV in Tobit and 
in Rev.) Alleluia, a Jewish doxological formula, which 
obtained an Aramaic colouring, and under the form 
aWrjXovia was adopted (like Osanna—see Hosanna) 
by the Gentile Christian congregations; cp Tob. 13 18 
Rev. 191346. In 3 Macc. 7 13. iTrupworjcravres r6 


1 He belongs to the first generation of TannaIm (50-90 a.d.) ; 
cp Strack, Eitil. in d. Talmud , 77/.; Schur. GJ Vfi) 2 364./ 

2 Schur. op. cit.y 

3 So Ginsb. ; Ba. 


a\\r)\ovta, we find it treated as a substantive. Its 
original use was to summon the congregation to join 
the cantor in reciting a psalm, or in responding by a 
united acclamation of praise. This view assumes that 
it was in use only in the liturgy of the synagogue, 
not in the temple, where a choir of Levites sang the 
appointed psalms. It seems to have been originally 
inserted (in collections of psalms for synagogue use) at 
the beginning of psalms, and here we still find it, both 
in MT and in ©, in Pss. 106 111-113 135 146-150, 
and in © also in 104 [105] 106 [107] 113 [114-115] 
114 [116 1 - 9 ] 115 [ 116 x 0 - 19 ] 116-118 [117-119] 135 
[136] 147 [147 12 - 20 ]. The fashion seems, however, 
to have varied. In Pss. 104 105 115-117, the MT 
gives ‘ Hallelujah ' at the end of each psalm, and in 
the MT of Pss. 135 and 146-150, as well as in © 
of Ps. 150, the doxology occurs both at the beginning 
and at the end of a psalm. Two apparent in¬ 
accuracies of © may also be mentioned ; it includes 
Ps. 119, which is a purely didactic psalm, among 
the Hallelujah psalms, and excludes from their number 
Pss. 103-104, which certainly ought to have been Halle¬ 
lujah psalms (or rather a Hallelujah psalm in two 
parts) if we can judge on this point from the contents. 
As to the characteristics of this class of psalms (to 
which the Hallel psalms belong), see the comment¬ 
aries, and cp Psalms, Book of. 

Cp Gratz, MGIVJ, '( 70 ), 193 ./I ; Psalmen (’ 82 ), 63yC, 91 /. 

HALOHESH, RV Hallohesh (CT^H, see below, 
aAAcuhc [AL]), a name occurring twice in post-exilic 
lists. 

1. Father of Shallum in the list of wall builders (see Nehe- 
miah, § i_/C ; Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 d) f Neh. 3 12 (rjXeia [BN]). 

2 . Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7 ) ; Neh. 10 24 [ 25 ] 
(aA oirji [BN], aSw [A]). 

According to Meyer {Ent. 143 ; cp 157 ), an appellative, ‘[the 
family] of magicians' (cp Names, § 70); but the number of 
miswritten names in Ezra-Neh. suggests caution. That both 
Col-hozeh [ q.v .] and Hallohesh are miswritten appears certain ; 
the name which underlies both words seems to be Has- 

Xil/ii. See Shilhi. T. K. C. 

HAM (Dn ; X&M [BAL]), according to P, second 
son of Noah (Gen. 532 , [A], as in 610 713 ), 

and ancestor of the peoples of the south, especially 
Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Canaan (Gen. 106 f. 20). J 2 
also gives him the second place among the brothers, 
and though in Gen. 9 24 he appears as Noah's ' youngest ’ 
or rather (see Japheth) ‘younger son,’ this arises 
from a manipulation of the text of J r Originally it 
was Canaan who was so designated, and also Canaan 
who was represented as having treated his father 
Noah with irreverence ; ' Ham, father of,’ in v. 22 , is a 
redactional insertion (see SPOT). 

The origin and meaning of the name are disputed. 
In Pss. IO 52327 IO 622 we read of the 'land of Ham,’ 
where Ham clearly means ‘Egypt,’ just as ‘stock of 
Jesse’ in Is. 11 i=‘stock of David.' It was natural, 
therefore, to connect Ham with the old native name of 
Egypt, kcme or cherni , ‘black,’ with reference to the 
black colour of the Egyptian soil (see Egypt, § 1) — 
a connection supported by Ebers ( Aigypten , 1 55 ) but 
disputed by Lepsius ( PRE , s.v. ‘ZEgypten’), who would 
explain the name as a general term for the 1 hot ’ south 
(on, ‘hot,’ Josh. 912 ). Probably Lepsius lays too much 
stress on the difference of vocalisation between chemi 
and charn. Since cham had a meaning in Hebrew, and 
chan had not, the Hebrews might have substituted the 
one form for the other. Lefebure 1 at any rate is 
unconvinced by Lepsius. 

Still, the (probable) analogy of Shem suggests an¬ 
other explanation. Ham, which seems originally to 
have meant the land and people of Canaan, may be 
a shortening of such a form as Hammu-rabi, the name 
of an early Babylonian king (see Amraphel) ; cp Zur 

t TSBA 9 170 suggests comparison with Chem, the name of 
an Egyptian god imported from the land of Punt (see Put). 
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for Zuriel (?). Possibly there was an early tradition 
(of which Gen. 14 may give us a late modification) that 
IJammu-rabi conquered Canaan, and the name mDn 
may thus have become known to an early narrator, who 
wanted a symbol for Canaan, and explained the name, 
on the analogy of Abiram {q.v. ), 1 the (divine) kinsman 
is a great one.’ 1 Glaser’s identification 2 of Ham with 
'Amu, the Egyptian name for the Bedouin races of the 
Semitic countries adjoining Egypt, appears less plaus¬ 
ible. In i Ch. 440 the phrase ‘from Ham’ (cn-fo, €5 
4 k twv vluv > b ut P e sh* reads dhi?) is very improb¬ 
able ; for there was neither a place nor a tribe called 
Ham. Read [^*c]Dn[v]-}D, and see Meunim. 

t. K. c, 

HAM (Dll ; 7 MSS of Sam. Dll ; cp Jer. Qucestt.), 
the land of the ZuziM {q.v. ), Gen. 14 s. Since the 
Zuzim seem to be the same as the Zamzummim, 'Ham ’ 
must be a corruption either of Ammon (if we read on ; 
n and y confounded) or of Rabba or Rabbath (so Ball). 
Cp Dt. 220. 

<S (a/xa avTots [AEL]), Pesh., Vg. express DH3, ‘among (or 
with) them ’; Tg. Onk. and Jerus. give tenorQ* T. K. C. 

HAMAN (|Dil, a name of Elamite origin; see Esther, 
§7; AMAN [BNAL], but anam. MAN [A, Esth. 3 i # 
7 ( 16 ) 17]), called Aman in (Apoc.) Esth. 10 7, etc.; son of 
Admatha or Hammedatha [qq.v.] ; one of the chief 
characters in Esther, where he appears as the inveterate 
enemy of the Jews (Esth. 3 i ff. etc., Apoc. Esth. 126 ). 
He is accordingly represented as an Agagite [q.v.] (so 
Jos. Ant. xi. 65, and Targg. call him an ‘Amalekite’) 
or Macedonian (see Esther, § i). The first Targum 
(with much probability) identifies with him the import¬ 
ant but otherwise obscure Memucan [q.v.]. On the 
fate of Haman see Hanging [i. ], and on the combina¬ 
tion of Haman with one of two mythological dragons, 
see Dragon, § 3. 

hamath (non, 1 enclosed or guarded place ’ [WRS 
Rel. Se?n. ( 2 ), 150]; hmaG [BAL]; other common 
forms in the uncial MSS. are aimaG or eMAG). a royal 
city of the Hittites on the Orontes, to the territory of 
which the boundary of Israel is said to have reached 
under David, Solomon, and Jeroboam II. (2 S. 89 1 K. 
865, aimaG [A], 2 K. 1425, aimaG TBA], eMAG [L], 
cp Nu. 1322 [21], ec|)AAG [B], e.AG [F] 348 ). The 
Chronicler states that Solomon built store-cities in 
(the land of) Hamath (2 Ch. 84); but this stands 
in connection with the statement (based on a mis¬ 
understanding) that he also built ‘ Tadmor in the 
desert.’ The Table of Nations (Gen. 10 18) mentions 
'the Hamathite ’ (Train ; 6 apaOi [AEL]) in the last 
place among the eleven descendants of Canaan ; but vv. 
16-18 a are due to R. The bulk of the population of 
Hamath was certainly Semitic (note the Semitic names 
of the kings in the time of Tiglath-pileser III.). See 
Hittites, §11/ 

The fall of Hamath deeply impressed the people of 
Judah. ' Is not Hamath as Arpad? ’ asks the Assyrian 
king in Isaiah’s prophecy (Is. IO9 ; not ( 5 ). A similar 
question (suggested by Is. 10 9) is put into the mouth 
of the Rab-shakeh (2 K. 18 34 = Is. 3619, apap [N*], 
aipap [AT], aepap [Q]) and the king of Assyria (2 K. 
19 13, pad [B], aidap [A]=Is. 37 13, a pap [NAQ*], 
aipap [Q a ]). Balaam, too, if a recent critical con¬ 
jecture may be accepted, becomes the mouthpiece 
of Jewish consternation at the downfall of so ancient 
a state as Hamath. 3 According to tradition, some of 

1 It is just possible (so Gray, HPN 56) that the Babylonian 
king’s name was really compounded with crij though 5 R 44 
a b 21 explains it as kimta rajas turn, ‘ wide family.’ 

2 In Hommel, AHT 48. 

3 Nu. 2424. ‘Alas! who will survive of Sham’al (Sxipirp), 
or come forth from the city of Hamath ’ (HDn YJ?D NS')) ? 
Don and confounded, as in Is. 11 11 (see below). 
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the colonists transported by * the king of Assyria ’ to 
the land of N. Israel were Hamathites (2 K. 17 2430), 
and it is further stated that the men of Hamath 
made images of Ashima. The problem of the 
origin of this name can no longer be called un¬ 
solved. The other divine names in 2 K. 17 30 f. being 
Assyrian (see special articles), Ashima, or better Ashi- 
math (see © BAL ), must be Assyrian too. Tasmitu, the 
consort of Nebo, is not great enough. The original 
name was nrttrN = in try, Ishtar. 1 Ishtar was the second 
of the five planetary deities, four of whom are mentioned 
besides in 2 K. 17 30 f. The notice in 2 K. 17 24 30, 
however, needs a close examination. To understand 
it is one thing; to accept it as quite historical is 
another. Hamath and Awa (or rather Gaza, my) have 
no right of existence in this passage, the context of 
which requires well-known Babylonian cities. No As¬ 
syrian king would ever have placed Hamathite colonists 
in Samaria ; the object of such transferences of popula¬ 
tions was to remove restless elements to a distance from 
their home. 2 The cause of the insertion of the wrong 
names can easily be surmised (see Sepharvaim). Al¬ 
most equally improbable is it that a prophetic writer, 
in a list of the countries from which Israelitish captives 
should, by a mighty divine act, be brought back, would 
write 4 and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from 
Hamath, and from the isles of the sea’ (Is. 11 n). 
Not improbably nen, ' Hamath,’ should be dto, 

‘ Kittim ’ (Cyprus); 3 reads otherwise (see ‘Isaiah,’ 
SBOT [Heb. j). 

To assume with Millar (Hastings, DB 1 166) that, ‘as Hamath 
was occupied by the Hittites’ the name (Ashima) may very 
possibly be Hittite, is opposed to the facts suggested above, and 
mentioned by Jensen (Hittiter u. Amienier, 164). Below is 
given a list of the divine names in 2 K. 17 30./C with their prob¬ 
able identifications :— 

Succoth-benoth = Sakkuth-Kaiwan (Ninib)=Saturn 

Nerval = Mars 

Ashima = Ishtar=Venus 

Nibhaz (Nibhan)= Marduk=Jupiter 

Adrammelech= ,, ,, 

Anammelech = ,, „ 

Tartak or Tartah = the lance-star = Antares. 

The references to Hamath in Ezek. 47 16 /. have not come 
down to us quite accurately. In v. 16 N 3 ? should go with 
nrai, Zedad (g.v.) being an interpolation, and in v. 17 'n 
‘ and the region of Hamath,’ is a gloss (Cornill). [The names in 
® the first time are corrupt; later in v. 16 there occurs 
[BJ; in v. 17 B omits Hamath.] t. K. C. 

hamath-zobah (rnivnipn, 201.83, baiccoBa 

[B], aimaG ccoBa[A], eMAGcoyBA [L]). See Aram, 
§ 6, Hamath, Solomon. 

HAMITAL (Kt. ‘pO'On), 2 K. 24 18 RV"«-, EV 
Hamutal. 

HAMMATH (riftn— i. e ., ‘hot spring’), one of the 
fenced cities of Naphtali (Josh. 19 35 ; comaGa [AakgG] 
[B], amaG [A], ammaG [L]), probably = Ham moth- 
dor (INT n^n; nemmaG [B], emaGAcop [A], 
AMAGAcop [L]), reckoned among the Levitical cities 
in Naphtali (Josh. 21 32, P), and called jn the parallel 
passage, 1 Ch. 676 [61], Hammon [2] (piSPl; xamcoG 
[BL], -con [A]). It is perhaps to be connected with el- 
Ha?n?neh , the hot springs to the S. of Tiberias. 
Josephus {Ant. xviii. 23; BJ iv. I3) calls it Emmaus 
(cp Emmaus). Wilson took the temperature of seven 
distinct springs, three of which have been enclosed 
{Recovery of Jerus. 362). Cp GASmith, HG 450. 

HAMMATH (HEIl), 1 Ch. 2 55. RV, AV Hemath 
[q.v-, 1]. 

HAMMEAH (HNOT), Neh. 3 i, RV, AV Meah, in 
‘ Tower of Hammeah ’ ('VnJD)* HNDn is evidently a corruption 

1 See Che. ‘Gleanings in the Books of Kings,’ Exp. T. } 
10429 Qune '99). 

2 Winckler, A T Unters. 101. 

3 By transposition and confusion of 3 and n (Che. SBOT , 

‘ Isaiah,’ Heb.). Cp last col., n. 3. 
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HAMMEDATHA 


of nH3Drr (see v. 3), which in turn is a corruption of ‘ihe 

Old (city).’ See College, Hassenaah, Huldah, and cp 
Hananeel. T. K. C. 

HAMMEDATHA (NJVJGn ; amaA<\ 0 oy [^NL], 

ana 9 a&ov [A]), the father of Haman (cp ihe name /ul aSara? in 
Xenophon, Cyr. v. 3 41; and see Be-Ryss.), Esth. 8 1 (avapaQabov 

1 A], v. 10 om. BN'AL) 85 (only in * xca as above) 9 10 (apa- 
yaSatfou [k*]) 24 (apayaOow [x*])- His name appears as Ama- 
DATHUS in 126 (a/u.aya 5 a 0 ov’[B* vi d., see Swete], vapav a$. [Bb]) 
and 10 10 17 RV, where AV Amadatha (apaQov [A] in v. 10, 
om. L0 in v. 17). 

HAMMELECH (l^OH) appears in AV and RV m s- as 
the name of the fathers of Jerahmeel and Malchijah, 

2 (Jer. 3626 38 6). In RV and AV m s- each of these 

persons is called ‘ the king’s son ’ (so <S). Probably, 
however, -jtan is a corruption of an imperfectly written 
^\<3nT. Jerahmeel. Men of Jerahmeelite origin would 
naturally be called ‘sons of Jerahmeel’ {q.v. ). Cp 
JoAsiii.,4. t. k. c. 

HAMMELZAR (T^GH), Dan. In, RV»«-, AV 
MELZAR {q.v.). 

HAMMER is not always an accurate rendering of the 
word in MT. 

1. i“nj 3 D, makkdbdh , (crfivpa, malleus , but in Is. 44 12 repc- 
xpor) a tool used by the stone mason (1 K. 6 7), the smith (Is. 44 12 ; 
MThaspIur., © sing.),and the woodcarver(Jer. 10 4). The word 
(n2p£) is also applied to the (wooden) mallet with which tent- 
pins were driven (Judg. 4 21). It was therefore smaller than 
the Pattis (no. 3, below). 

2. Q’n'l-?.!, kalmuth * amelim , c rfivpav Konuivrtav [B ; 

really Aq.?], a7 Toropas KaTaKontov [A], a. KaTaKOnriov [L] ; 
Vg. malleos/abrorum , a name given to the implement with which 
Jael slew Sisera (Judg. 626). The phrase is, however, highly 
suspicious (see Moore). Che. emends ‘a flint 

of the rock.' Cp Dt. 32 13, and see Jael. 

3. pattis, <r<j>vpa [jreAu£ in Jer. 23 29], malleus , a heavy 
tool used in image-making and in quarrying (Is. 41 7 Jer. 23 29). 
Nebuchadrezzar is called by this term (Jer. 50 23), which gives 
no support to the explanation of * Maccabaeus' as ‘ Hammerer ’ 
(see Maccabees i., § 1). 

4. From in Ps. 74 6f a noun kelappah , Aa£ev- 

TTjptav, ascia , has been inferred ; but in the light of the Tg. we 
should doubtless emend to DVS VjQ, ‘two-edged’ (Herz), and 
render, not ‘ with axes and hammers,’ but ‘ with two-edged axes.’ 

5. <T(f>vpa, Ecclus. 38 28 (blacksmith’s hammer). 

HAMMIPHKAD ngaStf), Nch. 3 3 i, RV, AV 
Miphkad, in * the gate of Hammiphkad ’ ; cp Ezek. 
4321, ‘the appointed place’ ( miphkad) of the temple 
(following 3 , Tip air OKexw purely ip). 

The sense, however, is not good ; read perhaps ‘ the burning- 
place ( tndked ) of the temple ’ (Konig, Lchrgcb. 2 a, 93 n.). The 
gate would be that which adjoined the ‘burning-place.’ See 
Jerusalem, § 24. 

HAMMOLEKETH, or (RV) HAMMOLECHETH 

(HD^bn, as if ‘she who reigns,’ sister of Machik ; 
I Ch. 7 i8f ( H MAAexee [BA]. : *egina 

[Vg.]). 

Close by we find Zelophehad, Gilead {q.v. 1, § 8), Ishod 
( see, however, the article), Mahlah, each of which is a corrup¬ 
tion of Salecah or Salhad. The older view that Hammolecheth 
is a divine title requires too much confidence in MT ; we should 
have expected Beth-Milcah(cp Gray, HPN 116); but Milcah 
itself is a corruption of Salecah (see Milcah, 2). 

HAMMON (pftn, ‘glowing,’ perhaps a divine title, 
cp Baal-Hamman— i. e. , the Baal of the solar glow ; 
but see [2]). 

1. A place on the border of Asher, apparently 
near the sea, Josh. 1928 {efie/aaceu [B], afiuv [AL]). 
Identified by Robinson with the ruins at the head of 
the W. Hamul, which he saw from the high hill 
of Belat (see Ramah [6]), and believed to bear the 
name of Hamul. Since, however, the existence of a 
locality of that name is very doubtful (see Guerin, 
Galilee, 2147), it would be better to connect Hammon 
with 'A in lid mill, near the point where the wady 
reaches the sea, and where there are the remains of an 
ancient fortress. This Dillmann admits as a possibility. 


HAMU OR HAMI, NAMES WITH 

But the fortress was certainly in connection with a 
town, the striking ruins of which still exist, now called 
Umm el-A mud (or 'Awamid). It was there that Renan 
found an inscription dedicated to El (= Baal) Hamman 
(see Baethg. Beitr. 27 ; also G. Hoffmann, Ueber einige 
phon. Inschr. 21 /. ['89]). These ruins are possibly on 
the site of the ancient Hammon (Guerin, l.c .). 

2. A Levitical ciiy in Naphiali, 1 Ch. 676[61] (yapuyO [BL], 
•v [A]). Probably identical with Hammath (i.) { Josh. 19 35, and 
Hammoth-dor, Josh. 21 32. The name in this case has refer¬ 
ence to hot springs. T. K. C. 

HAMMOTH DOR ("toft HfePI), Josh. 21 32. See 
Hammath (i.). 

HAMMUEL ('PN-Isn, § 46), 1 Ch. 4 = 6 , RV, a mis- 
take of MT for Hamuel [AV] {q.v.). 

HAMONAH (n 3 ton, Ezek. 39 16 ttoAyanApion 1 
[BAQF], and Hamon-Gog ‘Gog’s multi¬ 

tude,’ Ezek. 39 Jib 15, to ttoAyan. Toy |~6or 
[BAQF]). The latter is the name which, in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, is given to the valley, or rather ravine (*3; 
see Vale, 3), where Gog [ q.v .] and his multitude are 
buried, and which is more precisely described as * a 
ravine of (the mountains of) the Abarim, east of‘the 
(Dead) Sea.’ This is intelligible. But what is to 
be said of Hamonah? Is there really to be a city 
with this name? So AV and RV lead us to sup¬ 
pose ; and Tg. may have found an allusion to the city 
of Bethshean, deriving its name Scythopolis from the 
Scythian invasion in the 7th cent. B.c. Gog, however, 
as has been pointed out elsewhere, is a corrupt fragment 
of Mig(a)don, a title of the enemy of God derived from 
Babylonia ; Hamon-Gog is either a corruption of the 
same name, or perhaps of Har-mig(a)don (Armaged¬ 
don). We may then continue puD pND issx) t 1 and 
Mig(a)don shall disappear from the land,’ after which 
read ‘ and the land shall become clean 1 (so ( 3 , Co.). 

T. K. c. 

HAMOR Otorj. ‘ ass,’ § 68 ; ewMCOp [ADEL]), the 
‘father of Shechem ’ [q.v.], Gen. 331934 Josh. 2432 
Judg. 928 Acts 7 16 (AV Emmor) etc. There is a current 
view that Hamor is the name of a ‘ totem-clan.’ In the 
abstract there is no objection to a belief in early 4 totem 
clans,’ as stated by Gray {HPN, 115). It is more 
probable, however, that -non p in 342 is analogous to 
nn \J3, ‘sons of Heth’ ( = Hittites), and simply means 
‘Hamorite’; ^n, which follow's, should perhaps be 
read nbn, 4 Hamorite/ and be regarded as a gloss (see, 
however, Hivites, §2). In this case ’ Hamorite’ prob¬ 
ably = 4 Amorite ’ ; in fact Gen. 4822 (E) represents 
Shechcm as w r on from nCN n, ‘the Amorite.’ The 
Assyr. name of the kingdom of Damascus {mat 
la-intercAu) has similarly been derived from interu 
1 ass ’ ; but the real name w r as probably related to 
4 Amorite ' (cp Del. Par. 280 f). The Assyrians made 
a pun on the name. T. K. C. 

HAMRAN (n^n), 1 Ch. 1 41 RV=Gen. 3626, 

Hemdan. 

HAMU or HAMI, NAMES WITH. This group of 
Hebrew names is small ; it may perhaps comprise only 
Hamuel {q.v.) and one other (see Hamutal; 
but cp Hemdan). Renan ( RE/ 5175), Wellhausen 
{De Gent. 22, n. 1), and Hommel {AHT 322) derive 
these and similar Semitic names {e.g ., nnni’Dn in 
Himyaritic) from hamd , 4 to protect.’ That such a root 
was used in forming proper names seems clear (see 
Jahmai) ; but the analogy of the names compounded 
with Abi-, Ahi-, etc. is in favour of taking Hamu as a 
term of kindred. 

That cn means 4 father-in-law,’ rite n ‘mother-in-law,’ 
is certain ; the instances may be few, but they range 

t This word represenls ihe Heb. in Jer. 223 19 2 6 as also 
in Ezek. 39 h<z ; cp 2 Macc. 94 14 4 Macc. 15 20. 
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HAND 


from early documents in Gen. and Sam. to a possibly 
late passage of Micah ( 76 ) and the late book of Ruth. 
The cognate Ass. word it?iu (emu) also means 1 father- 
in-law ’ 1 ; Winckler's definition, 1 the head of a family 
from which a man gets a wife,’ illustrates the anticipative 
use of the term in two of the letters of Dusratta to 
Amen-hotep III. (Am. Tad. 173 , 18 2). Like similar 
words (e.g ., jnn), its precise usage varied in different 
Semitic languages. Thus in biblical Hebrew it seems 
to denote a woman’s, in Ass. a man’s father-in-law. 
We cannot be certain, however, that even in ancient 
Hebrew it was never used in a wider sense, as e.g ., it 
sometimes is in Arabic, and as nN and cy certainly are 
in Hebrew. Thus perhaps all the men of a group 
might be called ah by the husband and ham by the 
wife, or vice versa , and so Hamu-el might be practically 
synonymous with Ahi-el, or, for that matter, with Abi-el 
(see Abi, Names with). h. w. h. 

HAMUEL, RV Hammuel (ta-lan, § 46, ora. B, 
AMOYhA [AL]), a Simeonite (i Ch. 426). The form 
with double m (MT and RV) was explained 4 aestus 
Dei’ by Ges., but should no doubt be read, as in AV 
and ©, Hamuel 2 (Swon) as in the case of Hamul (see 
below). The meaning will then be, 4 The head of my 
kindred is God.’ See Hamu, Names in. 

HAMUL (SlDn— i.e., blOT or bpn, possibly a 
corruption of ; see above, Hamuel ; but the 

name jrterr has been found on an Israelite seal, ( 
which makes Gesenius's interpretation 4 clementiam 
expertus,’ just possible [cp Gamul] ; see also We. De 
Gent. 22; and cp Ki. on 1 Ch. 2 s ; more probably, 
however, like Mahol, the name is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel \g.v. § 4] : Hezron, Hamul’s brother, 
appears in 1 Ch. 2g as Jerahmeel’s father), a grandson 
of Judah 3 (Gen. 46 12, ie/j.ovr)\ [ADL], • 

1 Ch. 25, i€/jlo\j7 )A [BA], afx. [L] ; Nu. 2621, 

lafxovv [B], lafiovrfk [AFL], > ^.CUS 3 a*), whence arises 
the patronymic Hamulite ( ,( ?lDrn, Nu. l.c. ; ta/iowei I 
[B], tafxovrjXi [AL], tefx. 4 [F]). 

HAMUTAL (talDH Kt. ta'Oq, 4 my husband’s 
father is the dew’ [see Names, § 46] ; but the second 
element in the name is very suspicious [see Abital] ; 
read rather Hamutub, 4 the head of my kindred (= 
my God) is goodness’ ; amitaA [ALQ]), the mother 
of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, 2 K. 2331 (amgitai [B]), ! 
24 i 8 (mitat [B], &mit <\0 [A]), Jer. 52 i (&m[6]itaaA 
[BNA]) and in € 5 BAL of 2 Ch. 362 a {aBgit&A [B]). 

T. K. C. 

HANAMEEL, or (RV) Hanamel (^NDOn, 4 God is j 
kind ’ ? [see below] ; anamghA [BNAQ]), b. Shallum, a 1 
cousin of Jeremiah, from whom, in the first part of the siege 
of Jerusalem, Jeremiah purchased, for seventeen shekels, a 
property at Anathoth, thus demonstrating his faith, vic¬ 
torious over doubts, in the ultimate restoration of Israel 
(Jer. 32 [<*5 39 ] 7-12, cp 44). The account is evidently 
authentic, though it received its present shape only after 
the fall of Jerusalem (see Giesebrecht). The details of 
the purchase are interesting. The deed of purchase was 
subscribed and sealed (with clay; see Clay), and 
together with a second unsealed copy was deposited in 
an earthen vessel, which may have been like the earthen 
jars which contain the Babylonian contract-tablets. 

1 Muss-Arnolt connects it with a root emu [ = nEffi, ‘to pro¬ 
tect, surround,’ inferred from a proper name. 

2 The altered form may be a mistake under the influence of 
Ammiel, or an intentional alteration. 

3 Names common to Judah and Simeon occur not un- 
frequentlv: see Genealogies i., §§ 5, 7 [7'.]. 

4 The © forms with initial t seem to have arisen from a ditto- 
graphy; xat le/aourjA is for kcu efiovyX. [Jos. (Ant. ii. 74) has 

vpos, also the form ia/xoi/oos (see Niese).] 


The name much exercised the old interpreters. ‘Grace of 
God,’ ‘ Grace of God’s people ’ (or 4 of circumcision ’), are the 
explanations given in OS 162 25 (cp 1S6 20), and the former appears 
as a note on the name in ©yuig. of v. 7. We should probably 
read = 4 God is pity.’ Hanniel [q.v.] occurs twice. 

Gray’s remark (HPN> 307, n. 2) goes too far. The support of 
the versions could only prove the comparative antiquity of the 
reading D ‘ s very frequently miswritten for '3. 

T. K. C. 

HAN AN (j:n, § 50, an abbreviated name ; cp El- 
hanan, Hananiah ; &nan [BNAL]). 

1. A name occurring twice ( v. 23 and v. 38, avvav [L] = 944)in a 
genealogy of Beniamin (7.7/., § 9, ii. 0) in 1 Ch. 8. 

2. b. Maacah (q.v., ii. 9), one of David’s heroes (1 Ch. 11 43, 
avvav [ #]). 

3. The b’ne Hanan, a post-exilic family of the Nethinim 
in the great post-exilic list [see Ezra ii., §9], Ezra 246 = Neh. 
749 (in latter, yavav [n])=i Esd. 630, Anan, 2. 

4. A Levite, present at the reading of the Law under Ezra 
(Neh. 87 om. BA = 1 Esd. 948, avvias [B], avavias [AL], 
Ananias, 5); probably the signatory to the covenant (see Ezral, 
§ 7) Neh. 10 10 [11] (om. B, avav [^.amg-A], avavt [L]). 

5. The name borne by two signatories to the covenant (see 
Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 1022 [23] avavt [L], 10 26 [27] atvav [BA], 
aiva [tt vid -]» f vav [L]). 

6. b. Zaccur, a keeper of the storehouses, appointed by 
Nehemiah, Neh. 13 13 (aavav [#], avavtov [L]). 

7. The sons of Hanan b. Igdaliah (<7.7'.), were a family which 
had a chamber in the temple (Jer. 354 .. . vitoy lovav viov 
avaviov [BAQ], avvav vl. avvaviov [n, avav. N c - a , but k omits 
vtou yo 5 oAiov]). 

HANANEEL, AV, RV Hananel (ta^n), in ‘ Tower 
of Hananeel,’ Neh. 3 1 12 39 Jer. 31 38 Zech. 14 10 ; 
see Jerusalem, § 24. 

In Neh., both times, the tower of Hananeel is coupled with 
that of Hammeah When we consider that Hammeah is 

probably a corruption of hayesanah 4 the old (city),’ it seems 
very possible that the name of the 4 tower of the old (city) ’ was 
Hananeel. Observe in this connection that in Neh. 1239 © B 
does not recognise ‘ the town of Hammeah.’ t. K. C. 

HANANI (*Hn, § 52, shortened from •’irmn, see 
Hananiah; &nan[6]i [BNAL]). 

1. Father of the prophet Jehu [q.v., 2], 1 K. 16 1 (in v. 7 ava<; 
[Ba nig.^ avavta [A]), 2 Ch. 16 7 (ava/xf 1 [B], 19 2 20 34). 

2. A temple musician, a son of Heman (1 Ch. 25 4 [om. B] 25 
avavias [B]; L has avavirjK in both verses which points to a form 

3. One of the b’ne Immer {q.v., ii. 1) among the sons of the 
priests in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), 
Ezra 1020 (aj/avia[A] -s [L])=i Esd. 9 21 Ananias [2] (avaviaq 
[BAL]). 

4. One of the ‘brethren’ of Nehemiah (Neh. 1 2, avav [L], 
avaveis [N ;? avav as in L], 7 2, avavia [BNAL]). 

5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra ii., § 13^), Neh. 12 36 (avavtaq [L], avavt Nc.amg. inf.^ 0 m, 
BX*A). 

HANANIAH (H^n, — i.e., 4 Yahwe is 

gracious,’ §§ 28, 52, 84 anania(c) [BNAQFL, 87]). 

1. One of Daniel’s companions, also called Shadrach (Dan. 16 
etc). See Daniel, § 14. 

2. Son of Azzur; a prophet who opposed Jeremiah (Jer. 
28 1 ff.\ 

3. Ancestor of the captain of the guard who arrested Jeremiah 
(Jer. 37 13). 

4. A son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 319 21). 

5. b. Shashak in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q.z >. § 9, ii. 0 ), 
1 Ch. 8 24. 

6. One of the fourteen ‘ sons of Heman ’ (1 Ch. 25 4 23). 

7. One of the Bene Bebai in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end); Ezra 10 28 ( viava [B], aveia [k*], 
avaveta [ N amg.])= i Esd. 9 29, Ananias, 3. 

8. An apothecary in list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, 
§iyC Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 d) y Neh. 3 8. Perhaps the same 
person is intended in Neh. 3 30 (same list). 

9. Neh. 3 30. See no. 8. 

10. Governor of the castle, under Nehemiah, who describes 
him as 4 a faithful man,’ and one 4 who feared God above many ’ 
(Neh. 7 p). Cp nos. 11, 13. 

ir. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., §7); Neh. 
10 23 [24], evav [L]; perhaps the same as no. 10. 

12. Head of a priestly house in the days of Joiakim (see Ezra 
ii., §§ 6£, 11), Jeshua’s successor (Neh. 12 12 ; BN* om.). 

13. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(Neh. 1241 [om. BN*A]); perhaps the same as no. 10. 

HAND (T, x€ 1 p)• Many of the uses of the hand in 
Hebrew phraseology are too plain to need special ex¬ 
planation. There are some, however, which are not 
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devoid of strangeness, and some of the passages in 
which t ' hand ’ occurs, need brief consideration from 
the point of view of textual criticism. Not that mere 
critical puzzles are worth mentioning here, but when 
exegesis is distinctly affected by textual criticism, it 
would seem to be a fault of method not to refer to this. 

Ydd , v, the hand, sometimes with reference solely to the wrist 
(Gen. 2422, etc.) or finger, sometimes including even the arm 
{zerda, yin), is to be kept distinct from kaph> qa, 1 the palm of 
the hand (or the sole of the foot, paw, etc., cp Lev. 1127). The 
hollowed hand is the sd'dl , (* K. 20 10, etc.), or hSphen, 

}2fl (Prov. 30 4, etc.). For parts of the hand the Hebrew terms 
are esbd'dh, nyaSN, finger 2 (Ex. 3118, etc.), bohen , p3, thumb 
(Judg. 16, etc.), koten , pj'p, little finger (1 K. 12 xo), and sippbren, 
p3^, nail. 3 The span of the hand is tophah , nsb (Ex. 2625, 
etc., n20, 1 K. 7 26), used as a unit of measurement (cp the 
similar use of ‘finger' in Jer. 5221); see Weights and 
Measures. It should be noted that the full phrase for right 
hand is yad yatnin, (e.g., Ps. 7325); ydmin , po» is 

properly ‘ right side.’ ‘ Left-handed ’ is expressed by 'itter [yad 
ydmin] 1BN, Judg. 3 15 20x6. 

a. In two important passages (1 S. 15 x 2 Is. 56 s) 
RV m &. records the fact that where English idiom 
requires ‘monument,’ or ‘ memorial,’ the Hebrew has 
‘hand’ (r). ‘Saul came to Carmel, and, behold, he 
set him up a monument' ; this trophy of Saul the 
Hebrew text calls a ‘ hand. ’ The reading, however, is 
not free from doubt. 4 At any rate, this use of ‘ hand ’ 
is certainly found in 2 S. 18 18 (Absalom’s ‘ monument') 
and in Is. 56 s (the ‘ memorial ’ promised to God-fearing 
eunuchs). On many Phoenician votive steles an out¬ 
stretched hand is represented, probably to symbolize 
the action which accompanied the vow. 5 The monu¬ 
ments referred to in the OT passages may be regarded 
as votive steles. 

b. Similarly Abram, when he makes a vow, lifts up 
his hand (Gen. 14 i 4 ; cp Dt. 3240 2 K. IO15 Ezek. 
1718 ; and especially, according to the usual interpreta¬ 
tion, Ex. 17 16, Prov. 11 21). 

Ex. 17 16 forms part of an account of the defeat of the Amale- 
kites, when Yahwe declared that he would utterly blot out the 
Amalekites. The Hebrew has, ‘And he said, That a hand to 
the throne (?) of Jah, war hath Yahwe against Ainalek from 
generation to generation (?).’ For the first part of this RV gives, 
‘And he said, The Lord hath sworn.’ _ Those who are less tied 
to the MT than the Revisers were, will admit that the text is 
hardly translateable, and needs emendation (see Jehovah-nissi). 
Prov. 11 21 is also commonly said to refer to the custom of lifting 
up the hand for an oath. As an alternative to the faulty render¬ 
ing of AV we find in RVmg., ‘ My hand upon it! Heb., Hand 
to hand.’ There is, however, no parallel for a proverb con¬ 
structed as RVmg. supposes Prov. 11 21 to be, and we should 
almost certainly read, not, * My hand upon it; the evil man 
shall not go scot free,’ but, ‘ The malignant witness 6 shall not go 
scot free.’ 

No doubts need be raised against that well-known 
passage, Ps. 1448 , ‘ Their right hand is a right hand of 
falsehood ’ ; yamin in Arabic has the double meaning 
of ‘right hand’ and ‘oath.’ Cp 2 K. 10 15 (see 
Jonadab, 3 ) ; Gal. 29, ‘the right hands of fellowship.’ 

c. Clasping hands was the sign of a completed 
bargain ; see Job 173 Prov. 61. 

RV, however, goes too far when it gives in Is. 26, ‘and they 
strike hands [in bargains] with the children of strangers.' The 
present Hebrew text is hardly translateable, and no suggested 
rendering is thoroughly suitable to the context. Most probably 
we should read, ‘ And with the secret arts of the Harranians 
they practise enchantments ’ (see Haran i.). 7 

d. In Ex. 2841 299 , Lev. 21 10 (all P), we find the 
strange idiom, ‘ to fill the hand ’(t for * to con¬ 
secrate as priest.’ 8 In Judg. 17 s, however, it simply 

1 In Bibl. Aram. DS, Dan. 5 si see Bevan, Dan. 100, n., 
Dr. on 2 S. 13 18. 

2 With o'^J*l = toes > 2 S. 21 20. 

3 With nby= ‘ to pare the nails,’ Dt. 21 121. On the custom 
here referred to, see WRS, Kin. 178. Bibl. Aram, isa* Dan. 
430 1 33]. 

4 Cp Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode , 58. 

5 See Saul, beg. 

6 (cp Prov. 19 28), represented in MT by in T7 T* 

7 D’nn *gnVai. 

8 Note the Syr. cognate s untidyd ‘ordination.’ 
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means ‘ to bestow the office of priest,’ which is near the 
original sense. Halgvy has pointed out (REJ, Oct.- 
Dec. 1890, p. 209) that it is exactly parallel to an Assyrian 
phrase for the transmission of authority; Delitzsch 
(Ass. HWB 409^) gives this as kdtti mu l Id , * to fill the 
hand’ = ‘ to invest with an office.’ There is therefore 
no need to suppose either that the objects with which 
the hand was filled were pieces of a sacrificial offering 
(Di., Baudissin), or that a sum of money was placed in 
it (Vatke, Wellh. ) ; it is the office itself which is given. 

Nor can we say, with most scholars, that Ezek. 43 16, where 
the phrase seems to be applied to the reconsecration of the altar, 
shows how completely the consciousness of its original meaning 
has faded away. For VV (Kr., ©) seems to be a corrup¬ 

tion of D’D’llTIR words which appear in MT (but with 
1^3’ for i^j) at the head of v. 27, but are lacking in ©. Obvi¬ 
ously there are two rival readings, and VT is the worse 

of the two. Cp, however, Nowack, HA 2 120 f .; Addis, Doc. 
Hex. 2263 n. ; Dr.-White, SBOT, Lev. Eng., 71. 

T. K. C. 

HANDBREADTH (FIDO), Ex. 37 12 2 Ch. 4 5 Ps. 
39 s [6]. See Weights and Measures. 

HANDICRAFTS. To attempt a complete account 
of all the handicrafts practised by the Hebrews, in the 
light of the Talmud and the evidences of the monu¬ 
ments, would mean a history of their civilisation and 
culture, and would lie far outside the limits of this 
article. It must suffice, therefore, here to give a brief 
summary of the various occupations to which reference 
is made in the Bible, and to indicate any additional 
features which seem to be of general interest. 

1. Leaving on one side all workers in metal, whether 
coppersmiths ( 1 K. 7 14 2Tim. 414), ironsmiths (Is. 44 12), 
gold- or silversmiths (Judg. 174 Is. 40 19 Mai. 32 f. ),* we 
may start with two allied crafts—viz. those of workers 
in wood and workers in stone. 

The common term is CHH, haras (for harriiS; © usually 
rexrwv), \bto cut, used generally of an artisan ( e.g. 2 K. 22 6 24 14 
Jer. 24 x 29 2), or, more definitely, of a carpenter 
1. Terms. (J er * 10 3 Is. 41 7), or metal-worker (Hos. 13 2); in 
1 S. 13 19 (ji<T<ov cnSrjpov [BAL]) the reference is, 
as the context shows, to armourers. Usually, however, the term 
is qualified by addition of the material— viz. (1) [ 3 N 'n, worker 
in stone, 2 S. 5 11 (r. KCduiv), 1 Ch. 22 15 (otxofio/tos KLOmv, Aa-rd/aos 
\l 0 o)v), Ex. 28 11 (Ai 0 ovpyi/cijs re'xvrjs), (2) YV. n » wor ker in 
wood, 2 S. 5 xi 2 K. 12 ii[x 2] 1 Ch. 22 15 (t. {riov] fuA mv), (3) 
ng ! m 'n, worker in bronze, 1 K. 7 14 (r. x a ^ K0 ^)> 2 Ch. 24 12 
(xaAxtvs (4) worker in iron, 2 Ch. 24 12 (xaA- 

icevs aiSijpov). From the same root comes TlJjhn, Jidroscth , 

‘ work ’ (naturally more specific than nDRtaj meld’kdh), defined, 
as above, by the addition of J 3 N or (Ex. 31 5). 

Words used to express the idea of carving, cutting, or hewing 
are : (to hew out of the living rock), 1 Ch. 22 15 (Texvtrijs)> 

2 Ch. 2 18 [17] (with ” 1113 , AaTo/u.os)» to be kept distinct from 3211 
(‘to cut or gather wood’), Dt. 19 s 29 ix[io], etc.; and ppn 
(stone), Is. 22 16, as opposed to npn (wood), 1K.6 35. Common 
to both crafts are ni3, Dt. 19 5 1 K. 5 6 [20] Is. 14 8 (wood), Mesha 
inscr. 1. 25 (stone), and yp3, Gen. 223 (wood), Hos. 13 2 Ps. 
78 is Job 28 10 Eccles. 10 9 (stone), apj (to judge from the use 
of napj in Siloam inscr. 1. 1) is used only of stone ; r^pj, on the 
other band, of wood (Is. 10 34, cp *]£}, chap. 17 6 24 13). 

2. The work of the carpenter belongs to the earliest 
efforts of man to provide himself with the ordinary con- 

o W veniences and simple comforts of life. 

. or ers vvor k ran g es f r0 m the fashioning of 

m woo . rude tent furniture to veneering, in¬ 

laying, and carvings in wood (miklaolh , my^po, e.g. of 
cedar, 1 K. 618 ; olive, ib. 32 ; fir, ib. v. 34/. ; piftuhim, 
trmns, iK. 629); see Bed, Ebony, Ivory. Cp also- 
Ship. 

The implements used would be primarily of the 
simplest description. (The modern Bedouin for example 
fashions a hammer by taking a fragment of hard red 
granite and bringing it into the required shape by 
chipping it with another stone.) The precise meaning 
of some of the terms is uncertain, and the mention of 

1 See Metals, and cp Copper, Gold, Iron, etc. 
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htreb (sword) in Ex. 20 25 to denote an implement is 
significant. Naturally growth of culture went side by 
side with the invention of more elaborate and delicate 
tools. As we should expect from the analogies of folk¬ 
lore, implements of stone or wood were long preferred 
for certain purposes to those of iron (cp Ex. 2025) ; but 
the tradition that in the building of Solomon’s temple 
no 4 tool of iron ’ was heard (1 K. 67) is hardly genuine 
(see Iron, § 2). 

The tools comprised various kinds of Axe, Hammer, Saw, 
measuring-line (lp, Is. 44 13), chisel or carving-tool (n^S'pD, pi. 
Is. 44 13, EV ‘planes’), the stylus or graver (*Db, see Pencil), 
and an instrument for making circles (so apparently ru^ns). Some 
of these tools, of course, were used by workers in stone. 

From Is. 44 13^ Wisd. 13 io^T we gain interesting 
particulars regarding some of the details of carpentry. 
The artificer takes care to choose a sound tree, one that 
will not rot, avoiding the crooked and knotted pieces, 
or, may be, 4 planteth an ash tree ’ for the purpose. 
Having made his choice he saws, hews, or cuts it into 
beams. 1 The wood is then ready to be shaped into a 
slab (mb), board (eh^), plank (y^s), stave (*13), etc. 

3. The art of working in stone goes back to the 
earliest ages. In its rudest forms it is exemplified in 

w , the primitive rock-cut altars, aqueducts, 

*. , r ers wine-vats, cisterns, and conduits still to 

m stone ‘ b e seen in Palestine. Of a less primitive 
character are the rough-hewn stones, varying in work¬ 
manship, used as landmarks (Jer. 31 21), gravestones 
(2 K. 2317), inscriptional steles, 2 etc. Finally, the art 
in its most cultivated and advanced form is seen in the 
manufacture of stone vases, etc. (see Alabaster) ; 
sculpture, on the other hand, does not seem to have 
been practised by the Hebrews, although the prohibition 
in Ex. 20 4 is sufficiently wide to indicate that this par¬ 
ticular branch of art was not unknown. 

4. One of the most interesting features connected 

with the craft of stone-cutting in general is the faculty 
which the ancients possessed of dealing with huge masses 
of stone (in the form of foundation-blocks, obelisks, 
or statues). The hugest of the stones of Stonehenge 
is quite put in the shade by such specimens of 
Egyptian workmanship as Cleopatra’s Needle (186 tons), 
and the obelisk of Hatshepsu at Karnak (circa 374 tons), 
and—to go beyond Egypt—by the largest of the stones 
in the outer wall of the Temple Hill at Jerusalem (some 
of which measure 25x12x8 ft.), or by some of the 
stones in the ruins of Baalbek, three of which are about 
13 ft. in height, probably as much in thickness, and no less 
than from 62 to 64 ft. in length. 4 The greatest marvel 
is that they have been raised to the top of a substruction 
already 23 ft. high.' 3 One is enabled to see from 

the extant quarries of red granite at Syene the way 
in which the stone was cut away from the mother-rock 
before removal. Thence it was conveyed upon sledges 
and rollers or upon rafts and floats, which were drawn by 
men or cattle (sometimes both) to the required spot. Brute 
strength—with a total disregard of human life—aided 
by such simple mechanical expedients as levers was the 
sole motive power employed. 4 

5. Turning now to the builders (nui3, ottcodS/uoi), we 
note that in the construction of walls both wood and 
stone were used (Ezra 5863; cp Herod. 1 179, Rawl. ad 
loc.). The specialised term for wall-builders is D”n3 

1 c p mip ‘ran. 2 K - 6 5- . 

2 The specific term (at all events for the stele maker) is R7DS, 
found at the end of several Nabataean inscriptions. In some 
cases there are two ( CIS 2 nos. 206 209 221) or even three (ib. 
no. 208) workmen. One bears the (possibly appropriate) name 
nnDiX (cp nniS, mns ; see Engrave). 

3 Baed. PaL ( 3 ) 375. Even these are exceeded in size by a 
prodigious block in the cpiarries to the SE., measuring 71 X 14 X 13 
ft., and probably weighing about 1500 tons (op. cit . 376). Though 
hewn out it has not yet been separated from the rock. 

4 See Wilk. A nc. Eg. 2 302 ff.> and for the interesting description 
upon the bas-relief in the Deir el-Bahri temple, see F. L. Griffith 
in Eg. Eocpl. Fund Report for ’95-'96, p. (off. 
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(2 K. 12 12 [13]) or vp 'ehn (2 S. 5 n). Houses were 
made of bricks or clay ; but hewn-stone was not un¬ 
common (cp below, 6), especially in the case of houses of 
the better class and such buildings as the 
HO’3, etc., which (like the names they bear) were of 
foreign introduction. Joisting is referred to in 2 Ch. 
34 II (maro). Naturally some knowledge of measuring 
and the drawing of plans (cp n’Jari, 1 Ch. 28 netc.) 
was required. 

6. Here mention may be made of the plasterers 
(□'rp, tahun , Ezek. 13 n, see Mortar, 3), and the white- 
washer (MH -p’D, cp Kopidco, Mt. 2327 Acts 23 3) who 
carried a brush with jointed handles (Shabb. 4 7a). 

For the terms used to express the * cutting ’ of stone see above (§1); 
the ‘ quarrying ’ is called y'DH (1 K. 5 18 [31] Eccles. 10 9). Stones 
which have been thus treated are styled (1) 3i;nD 2 K. 12 

12 [13] 22 6 (\C 9 ot Aa.ro/x17ToO1 2 Ch. 3411 (A. T€Tpa7re6ot)j (2) 
rna, 1 K. 5 17 [31] (A. dTreAexjjTOus), 1 Ch. 22 2 (A. £vcttovs), i K. 
79 11 636 (jj.eTpov a7reAe«:rjTau/), Am. 5n (£ccttov?, or £v<rroi;s); 
used for altars, Ezek. 40 42 (\Cdtvat AeAa£ev/xeVai) ; cp the pro¬ 
hibition Ex. 20 25 (t/xtjtoO ; also in buildings, Is. 9 10 [9]. (3) 

used in building, Ezra 5 8 64, the same word in Palm, is 
used of an inscriptional stele. 

Special tools which would be needed in addition to those men¬ 
tioned above are the plumb-line (7J3K, Am. 77), or plummet- 
weight (nS’ptyp, Is. 28 17 2 K. 2113), and the measuring-reed (i13j5 
or niD.T H3pi Ezek. 40 3). For the mechanical methods employed 
by the Egyptians, see especially F. Petrie, Pyramids and 
Temples of Gizeh, 173 212 Jf. 

7. On the art of setting and engraving jewels (Ex. 
289^, etc.), see Precious Stones). 

8. Workers in clay and earth. Their trade ranged 
from the building of houses to the manufacture of house- 

_ , hold utensils, and pottery of the finest 

‘ , er construction (see Brick, § 2; House ; 

trades, pottery). Glass [7.Z/.] was known to 
the Hebrews ; but the glazier is first mentioned in the 
Mishna (:ji). 

9. For the tanning and preparation of skins see 
Bottle, § 1 ; Leather. 

10. For the various kinds of cloths, wearing apparel, 
etc., see Dress and the related articles, and for their 
manufacture, see Embroidery, Linen, Tent, Weav¬ 
ing, Wool. In connection with this trade mention 
must be made of the Fuller and the dyer (Mish. yss ; 
see generally Colours). 

11. Considerable attention was paid to the body. 
The use of perfumes and perfumed unguents necessi¬ 
tated the 4 apothecaries ’ and 4 confectionaries' (in AV); 
see Incense, Oil, Spices. Barbers were an indis¬ 
pensable class (see Beard, Hair). The bath-man 
(MH j^3), and the yud (Phoen.), who scraped the skin 
with a strigil, first appear at a late date. 

12. Finally must be enumerated the most domestic 
of all arts—that of cooking ; see Baking, Bread, 
Cooking, Fish, Food. 

Among dwellers in the desert whose wants are few, 
and who derive food and clothing from their herds, a 

r knowledge of handicrafts cannot be expected 

5 . General tQ fl our i s h. The women do more than their 
remarks. ghare of the workj an( j owing to inter-tribal 
co-operation outside aid is rarely needed. Doughty, 
however, speaks of a tribe of nomads who travelled as 
cheese-sellers (Ar. Des. 2208/.), and in the case of metal¬ 
workers it is not improbable that there were nomad 
craftsmen, the ancestors of the sany and solubby of 
to-day. 1 

It is among a settled population living in towns and 
villages that need for special craftsmen arises. Outside 
help was needed by Solomon in the building of the 
temple (1 K. 5 6 [20], see Gebal i.), and the intercourse 
thus established (not necessarily for the first time) was 

1 That the Kenites were such a guild (Sayce, Races of OT, 118) 
rests upon the slenderest of bases ; see Amalek, § 7 n., and cp 
Metals. 
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not without its influence on the religious history of Israel 
(Neh. 13 1620 /., cp Horse, § 3). 

With the increase of trade special places for the trans¬ 
action of business sprang up. The * shop' (nun) is first 
mentioned in MH (on the text of Jer. 37 16 see Cells) ; 
the Gk. (TravroTroiXlcL) occurs only in a Palmyrene 

inscription. The usual custom, no doubt, was to carry 
on business out of doors, in the streets (nism, see especially 
1 K. 2034), and, as is still so frequently the case, special 
localities would be set apart for certain trades. Hawkers 
and pedlars, however, were not unknown. Baba Bathra 
22 a mentions the itinerant vendors of perfumes who 
visited cities to sell toilet requisites to women, and the 
Tadmor fiscal inscription of 137 A. D. imposes a tax on 
all peripatetic dealers in old clothes (j-^sn n ktud* • • • 
i*m 03 , II Gk. ifMiTi 07 r£)\cu fieraftjXoi 7rwX[oD^]Tes iv rfj 
7 T 6\ei). 

In Alexandria there were streets reserved for the goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, coppersmiths, etc. ( Succah , 51^), similarly in Damas¬ 
cus (cp Baed. Pal.P) 348 ; see also Jerusalem). On the ‘valley 
of craftsmen or sorcerers * (1 Ch. 4 14), see Ge-hakashim. 

The classification by trade and the formation of guilds 
doubtless arose at an early date (cp Ephesus, col. 1305, 
n. 1). Guilds of goldsmiths and perfumers are mentioned 
in Neh. 38 , 1 possibly also temple-masons in Pochereth- 
HAZZEBAIM. 

If so the family was a hereditary guild, similar to the later 
families of Garmu and Abtinas who tenaciously retained the 
secret of baking the shew-bread and preparing the holy incense 
in their respective families {Yoma 3 n). Guilds of potters and 
weavers seem to be referred to in 1 Ch. 4 21. A nDJDn rj’3 of 
the coppersmiths is mentioned in Shabb. n b, and a RU'p ’1 NE 3 n 
(smiths’ guild) in a Palmyrene inscription of the third century 
a.d. It was possibly as a sign of membership that each artisan 
used to wear something distinctive of his calling ; the scribe, a 
pen in his ear; the wool-carder, a woollen thread; the tailor 
(a ,, n)> a needle in front of his dress, etc. 

No encroachment of trade was allowed (Mass. 24a), and 
to avoid competition two butchers would agree together not to 
kill on the same day ( Baba Bathra , oa\ see ib. 80a). Each 
baker adopted a particular shape of loaf to distinguish his work¬ 
manship from that of others. 

All labour was looked upon as honourable. Ex¬ 
ceptions were few. The sailor, herdsman, driver of 
asses or camels, and barber were regarded with dis¬ 
favour. The tanner was obliged to carry on his evil¬ 
smelling craft outside the precincts of the city ( Baba 
Bathra 25 a, incidentally confirmed by Acts 10 32), and 
the low esteem in which his calling was held was only 
exceeded by that of the skinner of carcases ( Ptsach . 
113*2). The trades closed to the high priest were those 
of the weaver, fuller, perfumer, barber, tanner, leech, 
and bath-man. Apart from this the practice of some 
trade or other was recommended to all. * Great is work, 
for it honours the worker’ [N2ddr. 46 b). To neglect to 
teach one’s son some handicraft was tantamount to 
bringing him up to robbery (Kidd. 29a). Not all trades, 
as we have seen, were estimated alike. Btrdkh. (63*2) 
advises every man to teach his son a clean and light 
employment, such as, for example, tailoring, because 
the stitches form neat, straight lines like the furrows of 
the field. Many Rabbins, renowned in their day, were 
not ashamed to earn their living by the labour of their 
hands; R. Johanan as a sandal-maker, Hillel as a 
wood-cutter, R. Jehudah as a baker, R. Simon as an 
embroiderer — and many other instances could be 
given. 2 It is quite exceptional, therefore, w r hen Ben-Sira 
elevates the literary profession far above all trades, and 
refuses to concede the possibility of the artisan’s acquir¬ 
ing wisdom (Ecclus. 3828 ff.). See Education. 

S. A. C. 

HANDKERCHIEF (coyAApiONi) Acts 19 i 2 . See 
Napkin. 

HAND MIRROR (p^|). Is. 323 RV, AV Glass. 
See Looking-Glass. 

1 The idiom Q’Diufrpi et c., may perhaps be the source of the 
6 tow tcktofos vco? (Mt. 1355; contrast Mk. 63). See Joseph 
(Husband of Marv). 

2 e.g. Paul; cp Cilicia, § 3 (end), Tent, § 3. 
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HANDS, LAYING ON OF. The same English 

phrase ‘to lay hands upon’ is used in the AV to render two 
distinct Greek phrases—viz. cmfiaWeiv, to lay hands on 

with violence, and \elpa<; eiriTtdci'at, to lay hands on to convey 
some gift. With the latter phrase corresponds the en-tdetri? 
Xeipaty of Heb. 62 1 Tim. 4 14 2 Tim. 16 . From it, again, 
must be distinguished the verb \ctpoTo wiv (Acts 14 23), which 
properly signifies simply ‘to appoint,’ so, e.g., in the Didachf , 
chap 15, ‘ Appoint for yourselves (xcipoTovr/aaTe eavroU) bishops 
and deacons’ : though at a later period x ci poT<ma is regularly 
used as a synonym of x«po0etrta. 

In the OT we find ‘ laying on of hands' practised (a) 
by privileged individuals, of their own free will, and (b) 
by religious officers as a legal act. In the NT we find 
(c) Jesus and the apostles using it at their pleasure 
in acts of healing or in benedictions ; we also find it (*/) 
as an ecclesiastical rite. In all cases we must suppose 
the laying on of hands to be accompanied by words. 
If the words partake of the nature of a spell, the laying 
on of hands must also be said to have a magical char¬ 
acter ; our judgment on the one act conditions our 
judgment on the other (see Blessings and Cursings). 
For an instance of (a) see Gen. 4817^ ; for instances 
of (b) Ex. 29 10 15 Lev. 1 4 32 44 813/*. 22 15 24 29 33 
I621 (see Azazel, § 1) 24 14 Nu. 810 12 27 18 20 Dt. 13 9 
17 7 ; cp also Ecclus. 50 20. See Sacrifice. 

The later Jewish semikkd is the lineal descendant of this OT 
rite; but by the fifth century a.d., the symbolic act of imposi¬ 
tion of hands had entirely disappeared from the Jewish ordina¬ 
tion of religious teachers. (See Schurer’s note GJV ( 3 ) 2199 
[(7/F( 2 ) 2 152 ET 3 177] ; and article ‘ Ordinirung ’ in Hamburger, 
RE, Abt. 2 882 Jf.). 

For instances of (c) see Lk. 440 (the parallels in Mt. 
and Mk. are silent), Mk. 823 [ 16 18] 10 16 (blessing 
children) Acts 9 17 * 288 . The several passsages in Acts, 
however, need separate consideration. In Acts 816/. 
we read that Peter and John, after prayer, laid their 
hands on those who had been baptized by Philip in 
Samaria, and they (for the first time) received the Holy 
Spirit. That the action was in no degree magical is 
shown by the incident related in Acts 10 44. Similarly 
in Acts 196 Paul lays his hands on disciples of John the 
Baptist (see John, Disciples of). 

Instances of (d) occur in Acts 66 (imposition of hands 
on the Seven), 13 3 (Barnabas and Saul), 1 Tim. 4 14 
622 2 Tim. 16 . It is everywhere apparent that only 
certain privileged persons are able so to perform the rite 
of imposition of hands that the x&P Lff f J ' a of office may 
be communicated, and it is this communication of a 
xdpi(Tfj.a which constitutes investiture of office. 

Once more the non-magieal character of the rite is 
manifest. In 1 Tim. 4 14 the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery is in close connection with prophetic 
utterances (cp 1 Tim. 1 18). In 2 Tim. 1 6 the description 
is condensed into ‘the gift (xdp.) of God which is in 
thee through the laying on of my (Paul’s) hands.’ 

The meaning of 1 Tim. 5 22 is not quite plain. * Lay hands 
suddenly (or, hastily) on no man ’ might refer to the appointment 
of church officers ; but the following words, ‘and be not partaker 
with other men’s sins,’ hardly seems favourable to this. __ The 
laying on of hands was afterwards employed in the reception of 
catechumens and in the restoration of offenders. The eiri' 0 e<ris 
X^tpoDV of Heb. 6 2 is closely connected with ‘ baptisms' ; 1 but we 
are unable to define the precise meaning. See Spiritual 
Gifts. 

HANDWASHING. See Washings, Meals, § 5. 

HANES (D:n ; on the versions see n. 2), a place in 
Egypt (Is. 30 4 to which v. 5 belongs). MT is generally 
rendered thus : ‘ For though 2 his princes are in Zoan, 

1 BairTiO‘p.01 €jri 0 e<ris re x €i P^ v corresponds to avdaraa is 
i’c rpiav koX Kplp.a. al<dviov. 

2 If MT of v. 4 /. is correct, vn*3 must be taken as con¬ 

cessive (‘for though . . .’X ‘His princes' cannot mean 
‘Judah’s princes,’ for Pharaoh has just been spoken of (see Di. 
Jes.V) ed. Kittel). 0 differs in several points from MT. It 
presupposes qhf, for Vir, V 3 N ^!3 J also lyy* CJfl 

(fiarriv KomatroviTiv [BKAOQ]) for iy' 3 ’ D 3 I 1 ; and t7*R3n 73 is 
unrepresented. So far as Qjn for oan is concerned, we cannot 
pronounce 0 bnaoq’s text an improvement. See, however, no. 3. 
Jerome keeps Hanes , but guesses badly at ‘ ultimam juxta 
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and his messengers go as far as Hanes, none wins aught 
but disappointment,’ etc. (so SB 07 \ ‘Isaiah’)— i. e., 
however far the rule of the Pharaoh may extend, none 
who has anything to ask of him fails to be disappointed 
(Di., Duhm, Che.). If this is correct, Hanes must 
have been at some distance from the royal residence, so 
that the Pharaoh communicated with it by messengers 
or envoys. Our first object will be to illustrate by 
Egyptology what the critics pronounce the most prob¬ 
able view of the Hebrew text; we therefore disregard 
at present the different interpretation of EV. 

i. We may well be cautious in seeking to identify 
Hanes, considering the failure of €> to recognise any 
Egyptian name resembling it. But we may at any rate 
reject the view put forward by Dumichen, who identifies 

both Hanes and the Assyrian Hinin(\)si with © 

the capital of a district . with a sanctuary Ht - 


fcnmtt (‘house of the nurse'?). Dumichen held this 
city to be Daphnes, and Daphnes to be Heracleopolis 
parva , but without any other reason than the an¬ 
alogy of this alleged 'Henes' to the southern Hnes 
(wrongly read Henensuten by Dumichen). Unfortu¬ 
nately, the reading Henes is a guess of the highest 
improbability. Naville ( Ahnas el-Medineh, 4) admits 
it to be doubtful, and prefers to emphasise the fact that 
in Asur-bani-pal’s account of his war with Tarku 
(Tirhakah) Hininsi occurs among the names of cities 
all of which belong to the Delta. It is clear, however, 
that this circumstance will not justify us in accepting 
Diimichen's identification. It can only suggest that 
Asur-bani-pal’s Hininsu was probably a city in the 
Delta, which is, in fact, all that Naville contends for. 

2. We have next to consider the view prevalent among 
scholars from Vitringa’s time—a view that is at any 
rate in harmony with the generally accepted interpreta¬ 
tion of Is. 304. This identifies Hanes with Heracleopolis 
(magna), a city of Middle Egypt, W. of the Nile, 
near the place where the Bahr Yusuf branches off into 
the Faiyum. The spot is now called Henasslye or 
HenassIyet-el-Medlneh, 12 mm. W. of Beni Suef; on 
the unproductive excavations there see Naville, Ahnas 
el Medineh (nth Memoir of EEF, ’94). Earlier 
Arab writers called it Ahnas; * 1 the Copts Hnes (or 
Ehnes) ; the ancient hieroglyphic name was Hat 
(i.e., ‘house,’ cp mil), Henen-suten (or seten ?) (i.e., 

* abode of the royal youth ’). 2 This name seems to have 
been shortened to Hne(?i)s(e) in the vulgar pronunciation 
(cp Ass. Hininlil). 

The city was the capital of the twentieth nome (or 
county) of Upper Egypt, which formed an island 
surrounded by the main Nile and the present Bahr 
Yusuf (? Ptol. 125, Strabo, 789, 809, 812), or at least 
by a similar branch of the Nile (called Menhi in Coptic 
writers). The chief god was Harsaf(y), 'Apaa(pr)s — i.e ., 

4 Horus the valiant’ (cp Plut. De Is. 37), whence the 
Greek name of the city (the ram-headed Hnumu being 
identified with Heracles), or according to an earlier 
etymology ' the one on his lake ’ (vocalize hri-scif ) ; but 
most likely the name ( Hr-sfy) meant originally only 

* the ram-headed. ’ The sacred animal was the ich¬ 
neumon. The city and its chief temple played a great 
part in Egyptian theology, and deep cosmogonic sym¬ 
bolism was found in the ceremonies of the great local 
festivals of 4 hoeing the ground,’ of ‘ lifting the heaven,’ 
etc. The story which in Egyptian mythology takes 
the place of the Deluge-story (see Deluge, § 15) 


jElhiopas et Blemmyes A£gypti civitatem.’ Saad. renders 
KDJ.m ! cp his rendering of Lehabim in Gen. 10 13 (jVDJ.u)* 
But this is Eg. Pemse, Pemdje ; Greek Tlepnrr) or ’O^vpvyx 0 *- 

1 The orthography Akhnas, found in some books, has no 

authority. 
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represents the destruction of mankind as having begun 
here. 1 Politically, the city took the highest rank under 
the ninth and tenth dynasties (Heracleopolitan), and 
again we find it important in the eighth and seventh 
centuries. The Ethiopian P'anfry (commonly miscalled 
Pianchi) mentions the ruler (nomarch) of Heracleopolis 
as the chief adversary of the powerful prince of Sais 
(Egypt, § 65). The Assyrian king Asur-bani-pal speaks 
of a ruler of plininH ( — Heracleopolis?) whom he 
called Naliki (but see above). Herodotus (2137) knows 
something of a blind king Anysis (!) who in the 
island-city "Await ( — Ahnes) held out against the 
Ethiopian invasion for fifty years (a confusion of some 
historical and mythological facts). w. M. M. 

3. But is the text on which recent critics have worked 
correct? It is very difficult to think so. Gratz ( Emen - 
dationes, ’92) and Cheyne (JQR July ’98) have inde¬ 
pendently suggested cmEnn as an emendation of Din ; 

4 Zoan ’ and 4 Tahpanhes ’ are very naturally combined. 

Ojp at any rate is wrong, thinks the latter; DJflN would be 
possible (cp the Coptic name Ehnes); but the appearance of i<v. 
4 and 5, both in MT and in ©, suggests that more than one 
letter may have fallen out of the text. also appears 

to him wrong. There is a J£re £?'2h (sec Ginsburg); but this is 
artificial. Krochmal, Gratz, and Cheyne read 'jy 
4 they all bring presents.’ crniy, (so <8) for v-itr, VDnVd 

removes all the ground for dispute between EV and the recent 
critics; Cheyne’s Uft for VH may also be right, unless the cor¬ 
ruption is more deeply seated. Verses 5 and 6 thus become 
parallel, and within v. 5 itself the parallelism between ‘Zoan’ 
and ‘ Tahpanhes ’ is as perfect as it could be (see Tahpanhes). 
Cp Ruben, JQR 11 448 [’99]. 

W. M. M. (i, 2)—T. K. C. (3). 

HANGING. The Hebrew terms employed to denote 
deaths of this or of a like nature require to be carefully 
distinguished. 

1. In the cases of Ahithophel (2 S. 1723) and Judas 
Iscariot (Mt. 27 s) death by strangulation (pjn, hanak; 
cnrdyx^aBai) is a mode of suicide. Another reference 
has been found in Job 7 15, where, after describing 
some of his distressing symptoms, Job says, according 
to RV, 

So that my soul chooseth strangling, 

And death rather than (Lhese) my bones. 

It is very improbable, however, that a righteous man 
like Job should be thus represented, and either the 
4 strangling' must be one of the well-known symptoms 
of leprosy, or, much more probably, the word rendered 
4 strangling ’ (pjnD ; so Aq. dyxovrjv ) 2 is corrupt. It is 
at any rate certain that there is a reference to suicide 
by strangling in Tob. 3 10, and to a violent death 
caused thus in Tob. 23, also in Jos. Ant. xvi. 11 7 (two 
sons of Herod arpayyaXr) Kielvovrai). 

In later times, according to the Talmud, this form of death 
was the ordinary mode of execution {Sank, lli; cp 73) ; some 
form of the garrotte such as is still used in executions in Spain 
and elsewhere, is intended by the expression. 

2. The word rendered ‘hanging’ in EV (n^n, talah, 
tala ; Kpepafav, Kpep.lv, Kpepavvbvcu, in Esth. 79 

aravpovv ; suspendere [appendere, affigere] in patibulo 
[ligno, cruce], or super stipites, or super trabem, or 
cruci) seems invariably to mean some form of impale¬ 
ment or crucifixion. 

(a) It has been doubted whether the references in 
Esther nSn 5 14 64 79/ 87 913/. 25) refer to 

impalement or to crucifixion (after death). It is true, 
impalement (dvaaKoXoiri^eiv, Herod. I 128) would have 
been the correct punishment to specify, 3 the scene of 
the story being laid in Persia (cp Schr. KA TW 378, 

1 Inscription, l. 19 (Naville, TSBA 8415). 

2 The whole verse seems to need careful restoration. See 
Che. Exp. T.y May ’pg, 381 b . 

3 Both amcTKoAoTn^ieij/ and avacraypovv mean either to impale 
or to ctucify. In Herod. 3125 aveo-ravpaHrev is used of the 
punishment inflicted by Oroetes the Persian on Polycrates, and 
here there can be no doubt that impalement is intended^ 
Lucian, however ( De Peregr . Morte , 11), speaks of tov ev rfi 
naAaurrcvrj dvaa-Ko\omadevTa, — i.e., Jesus Christ (quoted by 
Brandt, Evangel. Gesch. 180). Diodorus (532) says of the 
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615) ; but we must not expect minute accuracy (see 
Esther, § if ). Further, the description in 614 seems 
inconsistent with impalement. Both here, and in the 
other passages referred to, EV has ' gallows,’ but in 223 
' hanged on a tree ’ as elsewhere. At any rate, the 
impalement of the living body seems to be meant in 
Ezra 611, RV ‘let a beam (y,x) be pulled out from his 
house, and let him be lifted up (rrpi) and fastetied 
(NriDrr) thereon’ (0 BA (bpdwpiivos TTATjyTjaeraL [7^717- 
crerai, A], £ir’ avrov, 0 l 6p9(i)dr)<T€TOU Kal irayfprerai). 

, We may compare the Ass. phrase ina zakipi uzakif; zakipu 

is the ordinary word for * pale, cross'; cp Aram. ‘ cross' 

(same verb in Heb. in Ps. 145 14 146 8). 

( b) Beyond all doubt it is the impalement or gibbeting 
of the offender (or part of the offender) after death, for 
propitiation to God or warning to man, that is meant 
in Dt. 21 22/ 1 (see below), Josh. 8 29 (king of Ai) IO26/. 
(the five kings), and 2 S. 4 12 (Rechab and Baanah’s 
hands and feet ; so Klo.). Probably also in Gen. 
40 19 22 41 13 (cp Ebers, /Egypten , 334, and Egypt, § 
28). Similarly Nicanor’s head and shoulder (2 Macc. 
1535), Holofernes’ head (Judith 14 1), and the princes 
hanged up by their [enemies’ ?] hand (Lam. 512). 

3. Closely allied to the usage of (6) is that which 
apparently underlies another word (yp*), which is taken 
by EV (after Symm. and Pesh.) to mean hanging. 

It occurs in MT only in Nu. 25 4 (where® has irapaScty- 
pLaTtacu) and in 2 S. 2169 i3(where © has G L in v. 6 

e£i\a(ru>ix€ 0 a ; Vg. cruel figere ; cp v. 14 ©ba Vg. 

affigere). Probably, however, the same verb ought to be read 
also in 1 S. 31 10 (so, after Lag. Prov. p. iv, Dr., Bu., Lohr). 

The etymology is difficult. WRS, Ret. Sem.® 419, 
thought of precipitation, and reminds us of the many 
cases in which precipitation from a rock was a mode of 
execution ; 2 but this hardly suits the context. Dillmann 
on Nu. 25 4 takes the meaning to be to expose with 
dislocated limbs. This seems to have been the mean¬ 
ing attached by 0 (cp TrapadeiypLCLTlfa in Heb. 66). In 
all cases the reference is to a solemn presentation of 
the dead body with piacular intent—in the sun (Nu. 
254 ), before Yahwe (2 S. 216 Nu. 254 2 S. 21 9)—on 
the 1 mountain ’ of Gibeon or the walls of Bethshan, 
until the falling rain showed that the divine wrath had 
been appeased. 

4. In spite of the fact that crucifixion was not a 
Jewish punishment, we find Paul in Gal. 313 expressly 
asserting that the death of Christ made him 1 a curse ’ 
on the ground that ‘ every one who hangs on a stake 
(EV a tree, £v\ou, yy) is cursed’ (Dt. 2123, quoted 
freely from 0 ). In Acts 530 IO39 (cp 1 Pet. 224) is 
found the very same Hebraistic phrase for crucifixion, 
together with the ascription of the responsibility of the 
act to the Jews. Evidently those who wrote thus con¬ 
sidered crucifixion to have a piacular character, and the 
only wonder is that Paul could have represented an 
innocent person as attracting to himself the divine 
punishment by an act which was a judicial error. It 
should be observed, however, that Paul qualifies the 
term tiriKaraparos by the preceding expression yevd/aevos 
vwtp 7]p.C)v KaTapa, ‘being made a curse for us.’ It is 
true, Karapet, 1 curse ’ may have been suggested by the 
Heb. nSSp, which corresponds to iiriKaraparos in Paul’s 
free quotation from Dt. (0 has K€Karr]papiluos inrb rov 


Gauls rovs KaKovpyovs avacKO^oiri^ovcrt rots fleoi?, and Strabo 
(198), speaking of the Druids, says #cai aAAa fie dv9po)Tro9v<riwv 
elBrj \eyerai * teal yap KaTero^evov Tiva? #cal avarraypow ev roi? 
iepois. 

1 Jos. BJ iv. 5 2 [§ 317], referring to this law, has dj/eo-ravpaj* 
p.e vov9. 

2 Cp also Ar. ivakaa , ‘ to fall,’ and note the statement ‘ they 

fell seven together’ (2 S. 21 9). The words ‘before Yahwe' 
(v. 9), however, hardly favour this view. The word seems to 
be a religious synonym for ; for ^S’l in 2 S. 21 9 read 
(with Klo., Che.) ‘and they remained hanging there’ 

(©l e<et). ‘ Hanging’ with a piacular intent is what is meant; 
‘ before Yahwe' and ‘ before the sun ’ (Nu. 25 4) are synonymous. 
When the divine wrath had been appeased, the bones of * those 
who were hanged’ were collected and buried (2 S. 21 13). 
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Oeou). Bearing in mind, however, the parallel abstract 
term dpaprla in 2Cor. 5 21 (‘made him to be sin for 
us,’ virkp rj/ieov aptaprlau), we cannot help supposing 
that there is another more important reason for the 
choice of the term Kardpa . ‘ Christ was not personally 

accursed, but only came to stand in the place of such 
an one before God, inasmuch as he suffered the 
accursed death as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice ’ 
(Pfleiderer, Paulinism , I99). He was therefore a 
‘curse,’ but not ‘cursed’ in the same sense as any 
justly condemned criminal would have been. Paul’s 
object being to overthrow the legal religion by terms 
derived from the law, we cannot hold that this minute 
distinction is a mere quibble. He deliberately avoids 
0 ’s expression as liable to misinterpretation. Cp Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Theol. 2105^ See also Lightfoot’s 
note, Galatians *®, 150^! 

HANGING. For (1) IjCD mdsdkh, Ex. 26 36, RV 

‘screen.’ AV sometimes* covering,’ ‘curtain’; and for (2) 
DT^p, kel&'ittt , Ex. 279 etc., see Tabernacle. For (3) 
D'r>2, bdtiffim, 2 K. 237, RVmg. ‘tents, Heb. houses [for the 
Asherah] ’; see Asherah Idolatry, § 4, also Dress, § 8. 
HANIEL (^NPjin), 1 Ch. 739 AV, RV Hanniel, 2. 

HANNAH (H 3 n, ‘graciousness,’ § 51; anna 

[BAL] ; Vg. anna), wife of Elkanah and mother of 
the prophet Samuel (1 S. 1 ). On the probable* date 
of Hannah’s prayer or song (1 S. 2 1-10), see Samuel, 
ii. § 7. 

HANNATHON (finjn ; amco 0 [B], 6 Nna 0 co 0 [A], 
ANA* [L]), a city on the N. border of Zebulun (Josh. 
19 14). Perhaps for Anathon = Beth-anath ? 0 L 's read¬ 
ing (cp 0 L avaQuv, 1 Ch. 78 , for Anathoth) favours this 
view. There was a Beth-Anath in Zebulun, and not 
far off a Kart-’Anat or Kirjath-Anath (WMM As. u. 
Eur. 195). In Am. Tab. 11 17 19632 we find a city 
called Hin(n)atuni in Kinahhi ; but h in Assyrian 
sometimes represents y, e.g. , Hazitu = ’Azzah (Gaza). 

T. K. C. 

HANNIEL (Vx'an. 'favour of God,’ §§ ai, 28; 

an[€]ihA [BAFL])! 

1. A Manassite prince, Nu. 34 23 (P). 

2. AV Haniel, in a genealogy of Asher (§ 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 7 39. 

HANOCH fi|Urj, Tpn ; gncox [BADEFL]). 

1. Third son of Midian \ Gen. 254 i a lso 1 Ch. 
I33 [AV Henoch]. See Enoch, 3. Perhaps the mod. 
Handkiya , three days’ journey N. from Medina (so 
Knobel). See Doughty, Ar. Des. 2183. 

2. Eldest son of Reuben \q.v. ], Gen. 469 Ex. 6 14 
Nu. 26 5 (Gentilic, Hanochite, 'pin ; o evwx [BAFL]), 
1 Ch. 5 3. Perhaps the clan thus designated was of 
Midianitish origin. 

HANUN (pjn, 'pitied [by God],’ § 56; anncon 
[B], a[n]con [A] in 2 S. ; anan [BNA], but also 
ANNAN [N in r Ch.; annan [L] in both places; cp 
Hanunu, the name of a king of Gaza mentioned by 
Tiglath-pileser, KAT® 257 = CO7* 1249). 

1. Son of Nahash, king of Ammon, who went to 
war with David, after insulting his ambassadors (2 S. 
10 1 ff. 1 Ch. 19 i ff.). In 2 S. 10 1 Wellhausen and 
Budde (see SPOT) omit the name ' Hanun ’ ; but see 
H. P. Smith. See Ammonites, § 4 ; Nahash ii., 2 ; 
Israel, § 19. 

2. In list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § 1 Ezra ii., 
§§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 3 13 (avow [BRA ; om. L]), 30 (avovp. 
[BN], avojp. [A], avtov [L]). 

HAPHARAIM, AV Haphraim (DnSPI; possibly 
‘ place of a well or moat ’ ; on form of name see 
Names, § 107; a|"€in [B], AcfrepAeiM [A], am* 
(J>APAIM [L]), in Issachar (Josh. 19 19). 

Max Muller (As. u. Eur. 170) compares the Eg. Ha-pu-ru-m-a. 
According to Eusebius and Jerome (£>A( 2 ) 223 61 94 28) Haph¬ 
raim (aL<f>paip.) lay 6 R. m. N. of Legio. Perhaps the site is 
el-Farriyeh, NW. of Lejjun (Conder). 
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HAPPIZZEZ, AV Aphses ; <y(J>eCH [B], - C CH 

[A], -ccei [L]), the name of the eighteenth priestly 
course (i Ch. 24 15), corrupted probably from Pashhur 
[q.v.]. 

l(l)nC’S became, by accidental transposition of letters, “i(l)tr 5 n> 
and this became p* 2 n> "l and n and n being confounded. The 
corruption of nDSD into USD [see Dance, § 4 ( 4 )] is partly 
analogous. T. K. C. 

HARA (NHH), mentioned with Halah and Habor as 
a place where Israelitish exiles were settled by Tiglath- 
pileser (1 Ch. 526 ; om. © BA ; &pp&N—pn [L]). 
From a comparison of 2 K. 176 it is clear that jan is a 
mutilated form of some longer phrase. Most critics 
think that it represents the no ny (‘cities of Media’) 
or perhaps rather no nn (‘mountains of Media’), or 
ho nro (‘river of Media '). 1 It is possible, however, 
that the original document had some name of a place 
such as Harhar, a city and region on the border of 
Media, near Ellip, conquered by Sargon, and colonised 
by him with captives from other countries (KB 2 61 ). 

It is noteworthy that among the families of Nethinim 
mentioned in the great list in Ezra 2 Neh. 7 and 1 Esd. 6, 
occur the b’ne Harhur (Harhar). Out of no TV "immi* ‘and 
in Harhar, a city of Media,’ all the various readings of MT and 
€* may have arisen. (£5ba } i n 2 K. 176 , has /cat opt\ /xrjStoi', 
where oprj is not =*-)-[, but is corrupt. 0L opiois [ = ope<rt; 
see Mai. 1 3] /xrjSwv, which is a conjectural correction.) 

T. K. C. 

HARADAH (flTin ; X *p[BAF], [L]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 3324 /). 
See Wanderings, § ii/. 

HARAN (pn ; x*p P< y N [BADEQ a L]), or, as we shall 
here call it, for distinction from the Haran properly 
so-called, Harran (Charran, Acts 72 4 AV), is, in 
P, the place where Terah and his family halted in their 
migration from Ur Casdim and where Terah died (Gen. 
11 31 f. 12 4 b 5 ); whilst J represents it as the birthplace 
of Abraham (Gen. 12 1 2447 ; cp 2 7 43 28 10 29 4 , x a PP as 
[E]), and gives it the name of the ‘ city of Nahor ’ (Gen. 
24 10 ). J also describes it as the home of Laban 
(q.v. j, and introduces it as such into the story of Isaac 
and Jacob ; he places it in Aram-naharaim. There 
are, however, great difficulties 2 in this view, and it is 
not improbable that pn in Gen. is miswritten for pm, 
Hauran ; not Harran, but the chief city of Hauran was 
the home of the Laban clan (see Nahor). At any 
rate there is no doubt that Harran is mentioned in 
2 K. 19 12 (see below); reference is made (|| Is. 37 12 , 
Xapav [N*]) there to its conquest by the Assyrians, and 
in Ezek. 27 23 (xappa [BQ]) to its commercial intercourse 
with Tyre. Nor can any one fail to see the certainty of the 
restoration c\nn for dhoi in Is. 26 which (if we adopt 
also two other appropriate corrections ) 3 produces this 
complete picture, 

For they are full of diviners from the east, 

And of soothsayers like the Philistines, 

And with the secret arts of the Harranians they practise 
enchantments. 

Harran, Ar. Harran , is situated about nine hours’ 
journey from Edessa, on the small stream called Jullab, 
at the point where the road from Damascus joined the 
great highway from Nineveh to Carchemish and Arpad. 
The commercial and strategical importance of its position 
may account for its name (Ass. harrdnu , ‘road ’). 4 

1 At any rate the phrase, whatever it may have been, was 
first omitted and then restored in the wrong place. 

2 This is the ground of identifications, such as that of Beke 
(/. of R. Geog. Soc . 32 ), who thinks of Harran el-'Awamid, 16 m. 
E. of Damascus, where there is a so-calied well of Abraham, and 
more recent theories of Hatevy (see Literature, and cp Aram- 
naharaim). Several places bore the name Harran ; but on the 
above theory we need none of them. 

3 'Bftan for (see Ex. 7 11); for 1 p* 3 t 7 \ The 

latter is due to Krochmal. Cp Hand. 

4 Winckler, however, questions the connection between the 
words. 


The site was first explored by a party detached from 
the Euphrates expedition, and the disinterment of a 
fragment of an Assyrian lion at Harran preceded the 
discoveries of Layard in Assyria proper. No inscrip¬ 
tions have yet been brought from Harran itself; but 
the Assyrian and Babylonian texts throw some light on 
its history. The ‘ country of Harran ’ is mentioned in 
the Prism inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. (A'^139), 
and in another inscription believed to be of not later 
date ( 3 R 4 i l. 19/). In 5 R 64 Nabuna'id, the most 
scrupulously religious of the later kings of Babylon, 
relates that he rebuilt the temple of Sin (the moon-god) 
at Harran on the foundation-stone of Asur-bani-pal, 
who discovered the foundation-stone of Shalmaneser 
(II.), son of Asur-nasir-pal. The cultus of this deity 
had its chief home and perhaps its origin at Harran ; 
asib harrani ('inhabiter of Harran’) is a title of Siri 
under Asur-bani-pal (1 R 8, no. 2, /. 13), and Nabu- 
na’id tells us that Sin had had his dwelling-place at 
Harran from remote days (PSBA, 1883, p. 7). 

Hence it has been fancifully conjectured that Terah may have 
halted at Harran because the moon-god had attracted his special 
reverence at Ur (Uru). So Tomkins (Life of Abraham ), 
Hommel (AHT 73). 

Sargon II. also mentions Harran. He states that he 
restored its privileges (as well as those of Asur) 1 which 
had long been forgotten’ (AT? 2 53, cp4i); it would 
seem therefore that Harran had taken part in the 
rebellion of Asur in the year of the great solar eclipse 
763. Asur-bani-pal, who had been crowned in 
Harran with the crown of Sin, was not less friendly 
to this sacred city. He rebuilt its temple (see above), 
and raised his younger brother to the rank of high 
priest of Sin. During the invasion of the Ummanmanda 
(i.e. , here, the Medes ; see Cyrus, § 2) much damage 
was done to l^Iarran and its temple. 

An inscription of Nabu-na’id discovered by Scheil gives a 
second account of that king’s restoration of the temple of Sin 
fifty-four years after its destruction (see Messerschmidt, A1VG, 
1896, and cp the cylinder inscription described at length by 
Del. Calive r Bib. Lex.P), s.v, ‘Haran’). 

The conquest of Harran mentioned in 2 K. 19 12 
evidently stands in connection with the restoration of 
privileges spoken of by Sargon II. When the rebellion 
of Asur and Harran was suppressed, these places were 
doubtless deprived of their ancient rights. 1 

It only remains to be mentioned that at Carrhae ( = Harran) 
Crassus was defeated and slain by the Parthians (53 B.C.), and 
the emperor Caracalla murdered at the instigation of Macrinus 
(217 A.D.). The place long continued to be a centre of idolatry, 
and especially of moon-worship. Its principal temple remained 
in the hands of the heathen Harranians till the eleventh century 
a.d., and was finally destroyed by the Mongols in the thirteenth. 

The commercial importance of Harran in the sixth 
century B.c. is attested not only by Ezek. 27 23, but also 
later by Pliny, who enumerates among its specialities a 
certain odoriferous gum (HN 12 40). Josephus (Ant. 
xx. 22), too, speaks of its plentiful production of 
amomum. (There are also in it, he adds, the remains 
of Noah’s ark.) 

See Mez, Gesch. derStadt Harran , ’92 ; Wi. GBA, and A OF 
I75JF.’, Sachau, Reise , 217 pf .; Ainsworth, PSBA, 1891, p. 387/I 
(on the ruins of various dates); Chwolsohn, 

Literature. Die Ssabier und derSsabismus , bk. i. (a history 
of Harran and the Harranians); Hal6vy, MU. 
72 jf., Rez\ Sent. 1894 (Harran, in Syria, seven days’journey to 
the N. ofMt. Gilead); Noldeke, ‘ Harran,* ZA 11 107-109(96), 
questions the importance assigned by Winckler and Hilprecht 
to the primitive Harran. T. K. C. 

HARAN (j^n; &p<\N [AL in 1 Ch.]). 1. Brother of 

Abraham, and (P adds) father of Lot (Gen. 11 28/. 
[J 1 ; 26/31 [P] ; <\pp<\ [A], -n [ADEL]). According 
to MT (v. 29) his daughters were Milcah ( i) and Iscaii. 
Wellhausen thinks that Haran was originally Harran 
(Prol ., ET, 313), and Yakut, the Arabian geographer, 
mentions the opinion that Harran was named after 

1 These privileges were probably connected with the reverence 
paid to the ancient sanctuaries. One of them probably was that 
of immediate dependence on the king; we never hear of a 
governor of Harran (Wi. A OF 1 94). 
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Haran, Abraham’s brother (2231, ap. Mez, Harrdn, 
24). If Milcah = Salecah (of which MT’s Iscah must 
be another corruption) all becomes plain. The city of 
Salecah might equally well be called the wife and the 
daughter of Hauran. J, doubtless, reconciled these 
statements (which lay before him in a corrupt form) 
by inventing a Haran (|ti). That P understood the 
Terahites to have sojourned in Harran on their way 
from * Ur-kasdim ’ (?) to Canaan, is, of course, not to 
be questioned. 

2. b. Shimei, a Levite (1 Ch. 239; atSay [B*], teal Aav (sic) 
[Bb]). T. K. C. 

HARAN (jnn; cp Sab. pr. n. pH; DHM Epig. 
Detik. 56), the name of a Calebite Tamily, 1 Ch. 246 
(<\pp<\N [BA], oopooN [L]). 

HARARITE, THE ('Tinn, BDB Lex., doubtfully 
‘mountain-dweller’; o ApAxfejl [L]), an unknown 
ethnic applied to certain of David’s heroes. 

1. Shammah b. Agee, 2 S. 23 11 (’TT1, 6 apov\at os [BA]); 
more probably an Archite (q.v.) ; see Shammah, 3. 

2. Shammah, 2 S. 23 33a (6 apwSetn?* [BA]) = 1 Ch. 11 34 
(6 apa\et [B*b], apap[e]i [B ab NA], apwpt [L]), properly the same 
as (1) above, see Shammah (4). 

3. Ahiam b. Sharar, 2 S 23 33^( , in«n [Ba. for common 'NTH] ; 

RV ArariTE ; crapaovpeirq^ [B], apap. [A], apepc/u.a [L]), where 
we may read with Marq. (Fund. 21) Ahiam b. Sharar (q.v.) 
the * Aradite ’ or ‘ Adorite ’ ('YlJtrp; cp Arad. 

HARBONA (NJ13nn ; 0 &pp& kai Bgopazh [BXlA 
om. L a ], oApe Bgoa [A]), or as in Esth. 7 9 Harbonah 
(n:inin; Boyr a 0 an [BAl/], - 0 a [N*] tazan [N ca ], 

ayaOa s [L a ]) p a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1 10). 

In Jos. Ant. xi. 0 11 the name appears as <ra/3ovxa8as, <ra/3ou- 
£aw j?, and the latter stands for pajiov£ 6 .vr}<; (so for /3wpacpj above, 
read pa£w£V]) — i.e. y Rjimn* a name on the analogy of p.i 6 po~ 
/3o v£avr}s, etc.; see Shethar-boznai. So Marq. (Fund. 71). 

HARE (rQpN ; AACyrroyc [BAFL] \vv. 5 and 6 in 
<£ 5 BAF Lev. having apparently changed places]), Lev. 11 6 
Dt. 14 7f. The hare is included amongst the unclean 
animals, on the ground that it chews the cud and does 
not part the hoof; cp Clean and Unclean, § 8. The 
idea that it chews the cud is an error, probably to be 
accounted for by the peculiar and constant twitching of 
the hare’s upper lip when feeding, which, to a superficial 
observer, has somewhat the appearance of the motion 
of the jaws when the cud is being chewed by ruminants. 
Five species of hare (Lepus) have been described by 
Tristram from Palestine, where, he states, they are 
highly esteemed by the Arabs as food. The rabbit, 
L , cuniculus, is not found in the Holy Land. Cp 
Coney. a. e. s. 

HAREL (^nri), Ezek. 43 15 EV m &- See Ariel, 2 , 
n. 6, and Altar, § 4. 

HAREPH (Jpn, ‘sharp’; § 57, cp Hariph), a 
Calebite, was the father of Beth-gader (1 Ch. 

251 Apei [A], -eiM [B], <\pHM [L]). 

HARETH (RV Hereth), THE FOREST OF pIT 
rm), apparently the place to which David went after 
leaving Mizpeh of Moab, 1 S. 22 5 (eN TToAei 
CApeiK [B], . . CAplX [L]. €N TH TT. ApiA 0 [A], 
CApiN [Jos. Ant. vi. I24]). Conder ( PEFQ , 1876, 
p. 44) adopts -py, ‘city,’ instead of *iy», ‘forest,’ and 
finds Hareth (Hereth?) in the hill-village of Kharas, 
near the valley of Elah. We should most probably read 
[□pi/] rnyp (from rm;?)— i.e., and mn are two frag¬ 
ments of mya- Adullam was David’s refuge. See 
Horesh. t. k. c. 

HARHAIAH (rVIVin, so the best edd., others read 
(HTnn), n^nhn, see Baer, Ginsb., ad loc. ; BXA 
[ed. Sw.J om., ApAXloy [Tisch. ; cp H-P], BAp- [L], 
^ [Pesh.], araia [Vg.]), the name given to the 
father of Uzziel, 6 (Neh. 38 ). Its genuineness is 
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doubtful ; the MT crinx .vmrrp bx'ty can scarcely be 
defended (in spite of Be.-Rys. ), and after the analogy 
of D'npTrp .v::n (ib . ) we should read simply crsTxrrp ']}• 

The origin of the intrusive nvnn niay perhaps be explained. 
Its close similarity to the equally unnecessary mnn in v. 20 
(BN AL om.) suggests that w. 8 20 originally stood opposite one 
another in parallel columns, and that a marginal note has found 
its way into both passages, suffering corruption in the process. 
The note in question was rnnn (‘to the mount’), a gloss upon 
ykpan (the turning of the wall) in v. 19A 1 It still survives in 
©L, where et? to opo? is inserted bodily between bniatn and avroii 
( = ViriSi v- 20a), and has heen transplanted, but not yet cor¬ 
rupted, in the Vg. reading of v. 20 (‘post eum in monte zedifi- 
cavit’). A somewhat similar fate (according to We. TBS 151) 
has befallen another marginal note in 2S. 16^ 17 a (cp We., 
Dr. ad loc.) ; see Exp. T. 10 280 (Mar. ’99). s. a. C. 

HARHAS (DJTin), ancestor of Shallum (2), 2 K. 

22 14 (ApAAC [B*], ApAAC [B b certe ], apac [A], AApA 
[L]) = 2 Ch. 3422 Hasrah {q.v.). 

HARHUR p-IITin, § 74, • fever ’ [?], or, rather, a 
place-name [see Hara] Apoyp [BA], ApoyAp [L]), 
family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii. , § 9, Ezra 2 51) = Neh. 7 53 (ApoyM [BN]) 
= 1 Esd. 531 Assur, RV Asur (acoyp [BA]). 

HARIM (D"in, ‘inviolable’? cp Nab. and Sin. ttnn 
and Ar. and Sab. name haram ; or = Harumaph ? see 
Names, § 66 ; HpAM [BNA] hipam [L]). 

1. One of the twenty-four (post-exilic) priestly courses ; 1 Ch. 
24 8 (^apij£ [B], -1yjL [A], x €l P a P [L]), whose head in the days of 
Joiakim (see Ezra ii., §§ 6 b 11) was Adna ; Neh. 12 15 (opep. 
[ t yc.a mg. inf.] t peoVfl [L], BN*A om.). It is mentioned in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra2 39 (om. B, tjpep. 
[A], tapip. [L]) = Neh. 7 42 (rjpa [«], tapetp [L]) = 1 Esd. 5 25 
(xappi? [BA], apap. [L]); and in the list of those with foreign 
wives (Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 21 = 1 Esd. 9 21 (©ba om. 
name); and was represented among the signatories to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 10 5 [6] ([e]ipap [BRA]). 

2. A lay family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9) 

1 Esd. 5 16, EV Arom (apop. [BA]; but see also Hashum), mis¬ 
placed (from between w. 16 and 17) among names of towns (so 
Bertheau) in ©' and in the |[ Ezra 2 32 (i-qpap. [L])=Neh. 735 ; 
mentioned also in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 
i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 31 (pepapei [L]), and in that of wall-builders 
(see Nehemiah, § i/. y Ezra ii. ; §§ 16 [1] 15^), Neh. 3 11 (tjppa 
[A]), as also among the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i., 
§ 7), Neh. 10 27 [28] (ripap. [BNvid.], peovp [A], aetpa/u. [L]). 

HARIPH ftmn, § 57). The B’ne Hariph, a post- 

exilic family, Neh. 724 (ape i<£ [BN], -eip [A], itop-qe [L])= Ezra 

2 18, Jorah [q.7>.] (ovpa [B], twp. [A], uopr)e [L])= i Esd. 5 16, 
Azerhurith, RV Arsiphukith (apcrei^ovpetd [B], ap<ri<£povpei0 
[A], a»pai [L]), on which see Jorah; represented among the 
signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i. f § 7), Neh. 10 19 [20] 
(ap[e]uf> [BNA], apr)<p [L]); cp the gentilic Hariphlte (*EHn, 
Kr. ’E'Tn [so Ki., Kau.]; x a P al< ^> e ‘ [BN], apov$i [A], x a P a ^ 1 
[L]), 1 Ch. 12 s, a designation of Shephatiah (4), and the Caleb¬ 
ite Hareph . 3 

HARLOT (run, zond/i, nopNH ; HChp, ktdesah, 

‘one consecrated’ [cp Clean, § 1 ], iepoSovAos, cp Ass. kadistu ; 
nopvrj [Gen. Dt.], rereAecrpeVai [Hos.], ‘those initiated,’ cp the 
masc. form CHj3, AV ‘sodomite,’ iropvrvoiv [Dt.], epSiTjAAaypevo? 
[1 K 2246 (47) A], reXeTai ‘sacred rites or mysteries' [ = C , 'Ji 7 .’?, 
mikdas, 1 K. 15 12, ©L or^Aa?], xaSrjo-ctp [B], xa87j<r[e]iV [AL] 
[2 K. 23 7], <rup7rAoxi7 [©AL 1 K. 16 28], cp eratpa [Judg. 11 2]). 

The difference between the Graeco-Roman and the 
early Israelitish (and indeed Semitic) conceptions of 
marriage must be borne in mind when we consider the 
prevalence of harlotry attested by the OT documents. 
The Semitic conception is closely bound up with the idea 
that a dead man who has no children will miss some¬ 
thing in Sh6ol through not receiving that kind of worship 
which ancestors in early times appear to have received 
(cp Stade, GVK 2 ), 390 jf.). The object of marriage thus 
regarded is not the obtaining of legitimate heirs ; a son 
of a zonah , like Jephthah, is brought up in his father’s 

1 So Be.-Rys., who, however, do not notice its connection 
with .vmn* 

2 A connection with Talm. liTin, ‘coulter,* Ass. harharu , 
‘bucket ’(?), does not help us. 

3 Hariphite and son of Hareph may be synonyms. 
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house with the legitimate children (Judg. 11 2 ), and can 
even under certain circumstances succeed to the throne 
(Judg. 9 18; cp Kinship, § 6). Social and religious 
progress (cp Eschatology, § 5/) necessarily led to the 
rise of a higher conception of marriage (cp Gen. 224); i 
but in countries where the reproductive forces of nature 
were deified—in short, where the worship of the Baby- j 
Ionian goddess Istar had been introduced—harlotry 
became so deeply rooted that it taxed all the energy of 
the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century and their 
adherents to overcome or at least to restrain it. For 
there is sufficient evidence that the worship of Istar was 
' saturated ’ with this shocking practice (see Jeremias, 
Izdubar-NimrodJ59f ; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. and Ass. 
485), and at theilocal shrines of N. Israel (see Hos. 

4 14 ) the worship of Yahw 6 was deeply affected by 
Canaanitish practices derived ultimately from Babylonia. 
Even in Judah the consecrated harlotry of both sexes 
was not unknown (see 1 K. 15 12 2246 1 [ 47 ]); but we 
must not be too prompt to draw historical inferences 
from 1 K. 1424 (avvdeaiAos [BAL]), w. 21-24 being a 
redactional insertion, nor must we infer from passages 
like Ezek. 16 15-34 23s^, that licentious religious rites 
were universally prevalent in the closing years of the 
Southern Kingdom. 2 In the original text of Am. 43 
there was probably 4 distinct reference to the temple- 
prostitutes in Assyria (see Harmon). 

This religious prostitution was prohibited in the 
Deuteronomic code (Dt. 23 17 [ 18 ] /), and the Levitical 
legislation (Lev. 20 23 ) represents Canaanitish abomina¬ 
tions as the chief reason why the Canaanites were 
exterminated. Lev. 21 7 (old?) forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife, Lev. 21 9 directs that the daughter of 
any priest who * profanes herself by playing the harlot ’ 
shall be burned. 

In the Wisdom Literature there is no trustworthy 
reference to the religious prostitutes. 

In Job 3614, where RV gives, ‘And their life (perisheth) 
among the unclean'(mg. ‘sodomites’), the usual explanation is 
so far-fetched, and affords so poor a parallelism, that emendation 
of the text is indispensable. 3 

Ordinary harlots are, however, referred to, and 
comparatively high ground is taken in the. Prologue 
to the Book of Proverbs 4 (Prov. 2 16-19 5-7) 
in dealing with their immorality. Harlotry had 
become a social evil of a new sort, and had to be 
encountered by new arguments. Paul, as might be 
expected, reaches the highest point of Christian insight 
(1 Cor. 613 - 19 ), and our first Gospel contains the 
interesting notice (Mt. 21 31 /•) that the harlots, equally 
with the publicans, listened to John the Baptist whilst 
the hierarchical leaders turned a deaf ear to his call. 
This circumstance is not indeed referred to in the 
accounts of John the Baptist’s ministry ; but it is possible 
that the * publicans' are mentioned there as representa¬ 
tives of the most degraded (lasses. 

On the singular term ‘ dog,’ Dt. 23 18 [19], see Dog, § 3 (end), 
Idolatry, § 6, and cp Dr. Deut. 264. Halevy’s attempt 


1 The ‘ harlots ’ intended in 1 K. 22 38 (see RV) may perhaps, 
though zonoth is the word used, be religious prostitutes (so 
Kittel). The clause, however, is a very late insertion. 

2 The difficult passage, Ezek. 20 29, is commonly misunder¬ 
stood. Neither of the explanations ciled by Dav. will stand; 
C’iOn is plainly corrupt, and this throws suspicion on the whole 
passage. Read probably, ‘ what are the loves (c'2n_N’n) which 
ye pursue (D'SHNC) there? So the name of the land was called 
Ahabim (i.e., “loves”)unto this day.’ The meaning is, Unto this 
day the land is given to idolatry. Cp the symbolic names 
Aholah, Aholibah. 

3 In v. 14a for ‘in youth,’ read 3 y* 12 * ‘by famine’ (cp 

Pesh. in b\ and in b for Q'cnps, ‘ among the kedesim ,’ read 
0*D*jn3, ‘ by pestilence.’ 

4 On the exceptional use of .TIDJ (EV ‘ a stranger ’) for a 
* harlot ’ in Prov. 2 16 5 20 6 24 7 5 23 27 see Toy on Prov. 2 16 ; 
Berlholet, Stellung , 195. The dissolute women spoken of were 
probably often non-Israelites; but the wise men had thrown off 
a narrow nationalism to such an extent that the origin or birth¬ 
place of an adulteress or a harlot is of no moment to them. 
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HAROD, THE WELL OP 

(/?£/ 9 [’84], 186) to show that Ass. kadistu (nahp) can mean 
the legitimate.wife, and that Herodotus (1 i 9 g ) misunderstood 
and misrepresented a perfectly innocent matrimonial custom, 
has not met with acceptance. 

See further Hosea, § 6, Marriage. t. K. C. 

HAR-MAGEDON (ApMAreAoorsi), Rev. I616 RV, 
AV Armageddon (q.v.). 

HARMON. In Am. 43 RV has ‘and ye shall cast 
[yourselves] into Harmon,’ where AV has ‘ and ye shall 

cast [them] into the palace,’ for nJIDTHH 

The text is undoubtedly corrupt. Probably we should 

read niehjja ntteni, 4 and ye shall be ravished among 

the temple-prostitutes ’— i.e. , ye shall be devoted as spoil 

of war to the goddess Istar (see Crit. Bib.). Cp 

Harlot. 

€ 5 ’s eis TO opos TO po/xfiav ([B]; p€p.pav [AQ*]), supposes 
an unlikely reference to Rimmon ; Tg.’s ‘beyond the mountains 
of Armenia’ (cp Sym.) postulates too early an acquaintance with 
Armenia. Theodot. has to vi/njAot' opos. Heilprin (. Historical 
Poetry 0/ the Hebrezvs , 2 75 [’80]) and Konig (Lehrgeb. 2459, 
n. 5) suggest a reference to Mt. Hermon ; cp © [Qmg.] eptxaiva. 
Hitzig and Steiner see a reference to the heathen sanctuary of 
Hadad-rimmon. Zech. 12 11, however, is most obscure, and 
Hadad-rimmon [q.v.] is itself corrupt. So much, at least, 
these critics have seen more clearly than most, that some 
extremely pointed expressions must have closed the prophecy. 

T. K. C. 

HARNEPHER pBJin, possibly of Egyptian origin, 

‘ Horus is good ’ [so Tomkins, Marquart]; cp "isjnCN * n an old 
Aram, inscr. C/S 2 no. 155 B 5, and lor compounds of Horus 
[with n not nl cp, with caution, Aram, yiyin, ‘ Horus helps,’ and 
‘Horus is a confidence’ [see Cook, Aramaic Glossary, 
s.v. in]; avap<j)ap [B], apva<j>ap [A], apta<f>ep [L]), a name in a 
genealogy of Asher ( q.v ., § 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 7 36. t Cp Ahira, Hur, 
and note the connection between Egypt and Asher [q.v., §1]. 

S. A. C. 

HARNESS, equally with ‘armour’ (see 1 K. IO25 
2 K. 10 2), is given by AV for pEfJ (see Weapons). In 1 K. 22 34 
|| 2O1.I833, ‘the joints of the harness’ is a vague paraphrase 
of a difficult phrase (cp AVmg- and RVmg-, and see Breast¬ 
plate i., col. 606). 

HAROD, THE WELL OF (TVJ pi>, 4 the fountain 
of trembling* [?], cp v. 8 ; tththn sp aA [B], thn 
fHN IA 6 P [A], THN HN ApcoA [L]), Judg. 7 1, and per¬ 
haps originally 1 S. 287 29 1 1 K. 20 30. The fountain 
‘ above’ which Jerubbaal encamped. 

1. Judg. 7 1. — If Moore is right in referring thispassage 
to a different stratum of tradition from 633 (which makes 
the Midianites encamp in the vale of Jezreel), we shall 
have to conjecture that 'E11 H&rod is the name of some 
fountain near Shechem. Certainly the two other pas¬ 
sages in which Moreh [q.v.] is mentioned, localise the 
name near Shechem, and Ophrah, the home of Gideon, 
was probably not far from that town ; but (a) the word 
Moreh = * soothsayer ’ was, of course, not confined to 
Shechem, and (b) Moore’s view of the origin of Judg. 
7 1 is not quite satisfactory. It is safest to hold with 
Budde that 7 1 is the continuation of 633 (cp Moreh, 
Hill of), so that the Well of Harod must be sought 
in the vale of Jezreel ; and since there are only three 
wells or fountains which can come into consideration— 
viz., the ’Ain el-Meiyiteh, which is at the foot of the hill 
of Jezreel, the 'Ain Tuba’un, which is out upon the 
plain, and the ’Ain Jalud, close under Gilboa — and since 
a position by the first or second of these would have 
exposed Gideon to the attack of the Midianites, G. A. 
Smith {HG 297 f) appears to be right in assenting to 
the plausible traditional view that the third is the foun¬ 
tain referred to. Its waters well out at the NE. end of 
Alt. Gilboa from under a sort of cavern in the wall of 
conglomerate rock, and spread out into a limpid pool 
or lakelet 40 or 50 ft. in diameter (BR 3 168). From 
this pool and from the 'Ain Tuba'un (the Tubania of 
mediaeval writers), wffiich is some little way off, the 
Xahr Jalud flows down past Bethshan into the Jordan. 
With its unusually deep bed and its soft banks it formed 
a natural ditch in front of the position which both 
Gideon and Saul appear to have taken up on the plateau 
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of Gilboa, and rendered it possible for those encamped 
on the plateau to hold the lakelet below against an 
enemy on the plain. See Gilboa, § 3 (6). 

It is true, Budde (who denies that *En HarOd is ‘Ain JalGd) 
objects that the Nabi Dahl (with which the ‘hill of Moreh,’ 
Judg. 7 1 [MT], is generally identified) is too imposing an 
eminence to be.called a 1 hill,' ny3J » hut (1) loftier heights than 
the Nabi Dahi (e.g., probably the Tell el-Ful, i.e., Gibeah of 
Benjamin) can be called and (2) the text of Judg. 7 1 is 

evidently in disorder. It may, in. fact, be regarded as certain 
that originally v . 1 b harmonised with v. Zb ; there must also (as 
Budde allows) be some omission in v. 1 a. The omitted words 
probably are * and passed on to Mt. Gilboa ’ 1 (which were after¬ 
wards transferred with an alteration lov. 3) ; and the description 
of the position of the Midianitish camp in v. lb should most 
probably run thus, * and the camp of Midian was to the N. of 
them, beneath Mt. Gilboa, in the. vale.’ 2 * CpGiLBOA, § 3, 
Moreh, Hill of. We can thus dispense with the hypothesis 
of Schwarz and Grove that ‘Gilead f (v. 3, MT) was the name 
of the NW. part of Gilboa, and that there is a trace of this in 
the name *Atn Jalud. 

2. 1 S. 29 1.—It has usually been held (e.g ., by 
Robinson, Stanley, and W. Miller) that 1 the fountain 
which is in Jezreel ’ (so MT), beside which Saul’s army 
encamped, is the'Ain Jalud. The expression, however, 
will hardly bear this interpretation. ‘ The fountain in 
Jezreel,’ par excellence, can only be the fountain below 
Zer'in now called 'Ain el-Meyiteh (' the dead fountain ’). 
This shows the necessity of basing biblical geography 
on a revised Hebrew text. A word must have fallen 
out of the text, and this word must be *nn. For MT’s 
]'yn we must therefore read nn pya. This view is 
supported by © B iu aeduv and (£) A iv aevbup — i.e. , 
Tin pip (Klo.). The 'Ain Jalud ( = 'En HArod) is, in 
fact, little more than a mile from the E. of the foot of 
the hill of Jezreel, and could therefore fairly be described 
as being ‘in [the district of] Jezreel.’ It was on the 
plateau above this that Saul’s army was posted, unless 
MT is very far wrong indeed (see Saul). 

3. 1 S. 287.—Did Saul really go 7 or 8 m. to visit 
the so-called ‘ witch of Endor ’ ? It is shown elsewhere 
(Endor), with as near an approach to certainty as is 
possible, that Endor is an error for 'En H&rod. The 
wise woman lived at only ten minutes’ distance from 
the Israelite camp. See Endor (b), but cp Saul, 

4. 1 K. ‘ 20 30.—Did Benhadad attempt to hide him¬ 

self ‘ in an inner chamber ’ ? Does nru Tin really mean 
this ? Perhaps we should read ‘ by the fountain in 
Harod.’ See Gilboa, § 3 (r). t. k. c. 

HARODITE (H"in, poyAAioc [B], <\poyA<MOC 
[A], &A<\pi [L], 2S. 23250), a designation applied 
to Shammah, one of David’s heroes ; in v. 25 b Elika 
is also called a Harodite ; but v. 25 b is probably an 
interpolation (see Elika). The situation of Sham¬ 
mah’s native place depends somewhat on that of the 
home of his fellow on the list, for the names are given 
in couples. If we omit Elika, the companion of Sham¬ 
mah is Helez the Paltite. Beth-palet [< q.v .] was in 
the far south of Judah, which forbids us to connect 
‘Harodite’ with En-harod (H. P. Sm.), and suggests 

1 For attempts to explain v. 3 with the 
minimum of change in the text, or even with no change at all, 
see Moore’s commentary and the article ‘Gilead, Mt.’ in Has¬ 
tings, DB 2 176a (Dr.). To the present writer it seems useless 
to ‘heal the hurt'of the text ‘lightly.’ The view maintained 
by him is that an editor transferred the words to v. 3 to form 
part of the address to the ‘fearful and trembling,' but with an 
alteration. The text now stands 1$an ">.70 “ISSU; but 7 SS 
(* to plait ’) cannot mean ‘ to turn aside ’ (Ges.-Buhl); there has 
been both corruption and editorial manipulation. An earlier 
reading was almost certainly y 3 ^ 3 n Tip “UJH, ‘and let him 
pass on from Mt. Gilboa.' What the editor did was to alter 
"IT into Tip, to adapt the words which he transferred to 
their new position. The emendation ‘ Gilboa ’ for ‘ Gilead' is 
adopted from Clericus (1708) by Hitzig, Bertheau, Gratz, Reuss, 
Driver, etc.; but it is not sufficient alone. 

2 For rni!Dn ny33D» ‘from the hill of the soothsayer,’read 

yuVjn iri7 nrtnc> ‘beneath Mt. Gilboa.’ py^jD is composed of 
the first two letters of nnno and three of the letters of ya^JH* 
DH in .vnon comes from nn» and mi from m 1 ?. 
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reading ’my f or ’mn (y and n are often confounded). 
Shammah then becomes a man of Arad ( q.v., 1). So, 
in the main, Marquart {Fund. 19), who identifies this 
Shammah with one of David’s brothers. Cp David, 
§ 1, n. 2. t. K. c. 

HAROEH (nNnn). Shobal ‘the father of Kirjath- 
jearim ’ had sons : 4 Haroeh, half of the Menuhoth ’; 
1 Ch. 252 (rnracn 'xn nton ; cuw eoeipa p.u)vcuo) [B], apaa 
eaei ap.p.auid [A, om. L]). For man we should read 
tni- See Reaiah, i ; cp also Manahethites. 

HARORITE (nhn), so 1 Ch. 1127 for Harodite 
[q.v.]. See Shammah, 5. 

HAROSHETH OF THE GENTILES (Dfwn HLnn ; 
&P 6 ICCO 0 [TOON € 0 NCOn] [B], AC 6 lpOO 0 . AP 6 ICOO 0 . 
ApYMoy [t.g.] [A], <NCHpoo 0 , Apicoo 0 . Apy/v\oy 
[t. 6.] [L]), the place of residence of Sisera, a powerful 
king (see Cooke, Hist, and Song of Deb. 4), whose 
oppression roused six Israelitish tribes to common 
hostile action against him (Judg. 42 13 i6f). It has 
been identified by Thomson (with the assent of Conder, 
G. A. Smith, G. A. Cooke, Socin, Buhl) 1 with mod. 
el-Harithiyeh, on the right bank of the lower Kishon, 
NW. of Megiddo. This is * an enormous double mound,' 

‘ situated just below the point where the Kishon in one 
of its turns beats against the rocky base of Carmel, 
leaving no room even for a footpath. A castle there 
effectually commands the pass up the vale of the 
Kishon into Esdraelon, and such a castle there was 
on this immense double tell of Harothieh [Harithiyeh]. 
It is still covered with the remains of old walls and 
buildings’ (Thomson, LB 437). The situation is well 
adapted for an oppressive chieftain, and is not to be 
rejected on the ground of the remoteness of Jabin’s 
city of Hazor, for Sisera was no mere ‘ captain of the 
host.’ The place-name, however, does not occur in the 
Amarna tablets, and textual criticism favours the view 
(first suggested by the names Shamgar and Sisera) that 
Sisera was a Hittite king. If this is correct, his place 
of residence must have been Kadesh on the Orontes ; in 
fact, recent textual criticism of Judg. 5 reveals to us the 
Kadeshites and Hadrachites fighting against Israel 
under Sisera. More precisely, the Hittite city Kadesh 
[7. v. , 2] bears a fuller name in the true text of the Song 
of Deborah—viz., Kadshon or Kidshon. 

Now, looking at ntrin» we notice that two of its letters recur 
in jlBHp, for *1 and resemble each other so closely in all the 
alphabets as to be often hardly distinguishable. Moreover n, 3* 
and p are sometimes confounded through phonetic similarity, 
while the corruption of 11 (the final forms of letters but slowly 
established themselves) into /1 is easy. 

The conclusion we reach is that the otherwise un¬ 
known ‘ Harosheth of the nations ’ should rather be 
‘Kidshon of the nations.’ It was so called to dis¬ 
tinguish it from places of the same name in Canaan. 
This view is substantially that of Marquart {Fund. 3) 
and Ruben {JQR 10 554); but these scholars did not 
remark the existence of the termination -on appended 
to the fundamental element Kadsh. Whether the 
corrupt name Tahtim-Hodshi [q.v.] may be com¬ 
pared, is doubtful. T. K. c. 

HARP pin?, Ps. 332 etc.; DSiTp, Dan. 3 5 
See Music, § 7 ff. 

HARROW. For Job 39 ro (Tib*) see Agriculture, 
§ 3 beg. and § 4. For 2 S. 1231 = 1 Ch. 2O3 (Vrort ’inn) sec 
Agriculture, § 8, n. 

HARSHA (N'bnil, ‘ deaf, ’ § 66, cp also T el- H arsha ), 
a family of Nethinim in tbe great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), 
Ezra 252 (aprjva I BA], apatra [L]) = Nch. 754 (aSatrav [BN* A], 
a 8 a<ra [L])=i Esd. 532 EV Charea (\apea [A], om. B, / 3 aacra 


1 J. S. Black, however, in 1892, and (at greater length) Moore 
in 1895, expressed themselves doubtfully. See their respective 
commentaries. 
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HASHBADANA 


HARSITH 

HARSITH, in ‘The gate Harsith’ (Kr. JVpnnp 
but Kt. niDinn 'D ; ), Jer. 192 RV.'aV ‘The East 
Gate ’ (as if from oin, 1 sun,' cp mg.), RV m s ■ • the gate 
of potsherds/ 

Although ®’s x a p &(. € ) l 0 favours Kre, this may be merely due 
to an early corruption or conjecture. Harsith cannot easily be 
explained. Most scholars (see BDB) render as RV m &- f but the 
ending -ith constitutes a difficulty; Hitzig renders Scherben - 
tkum, Konig (2205 [a]) Scherbenei , but improbably. Read 
perhaps IYISjJn H; the Dung-gate seems to be meant. See 
Hinnom, Vallev of, § 4 (2), Jerusalem, § 24, col. 2423. 

T. K. C. 

HART, HIND (>'X, n^N; e A,\ 4 > 0 C [BNAQRTFL]). 
The animal intended is probably the fallow-deer (Cervus 
dama, L.), which is still to be found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sidon (Tristram); see Roe, 4. As the name 
Aijalon shows, the ayyal must have been found in very 
ancient times far to the S. of this, and Dt. 12 1522 15 22 
proves that it was quite common game. It was regu¬ 
larly supplied to Solomon’s table, according to 1 K. 
423 [53]. In Dt. 145 it is enumerated among the clean 
animals. Hebrew poets delight to refer to it. Its 
slender but powerful build, the swiftness and sureness 
of its motions, suggested a pleasing comparison for 
warriors or for the victorious people of Israel (2 S. 2234 
= Ps. I833 [34] Hab. 3 19, cis ovvTt\eiau [BNAQ]), and 
in Gen. 49 21 (<rW\exos [BADFL]), if MT is correct, 
Naphtali is likened to a nimble hind, with reference 
to the swiftness of its heroes (see, however, below). 
The horns (a figure for rays of the rising sun ?) of the 
ayyal have been thought (wrongly) to be referred to in the 
title of Ps. 22 (see RV m s-) ; but cp Aijeleth-shahar. 
Its languishing condition when deprived of pasture is 
referred to in Lam. 16 (KpioL [BNAQ]) ; its disregard 
of its young under these circumstances in Jer. 148 ; its 
eager panting for water in Ps. 42 r [2]. 1 An image 
of feminine grace and affectionateness is derived from 
the elegance and the gentle gaze of the hind (Prov. 
519; cp Cant. 27 35 [ev (rats) tVyi/o-ecriF tov aypov 
(BANC in both verses)]); and a lover may be likened 
to a young hart, Cant. 217 814 (c'Wn "isy). 

Two passages remain which have to be taken together, Job 
39 1-4 and Ps. 299. In the former passage the ease with which 
the hinds bring forth appears as one of the wonders of creation ; 
in the latter, a phrase used in Job 39 1 of the travailing of the 
hinds is employed, but with a causative sense, of the effect of 
thunderclaps in hastening the parturition of hinds. It must be 
admitted, however, that the reference to the accelerated pangs 
of the hinds is not quite what we should expect in this grand 
storm-piece, nor does it suit the parallel line. nnjT, ‘forests,’ 
seems to require us to point ‘terebinths’ (so Lowth, 

Gratz, Thrupp, Che.); the suspicious-looking should rather 
be ‘shakes’ (Che.! 2 )). On the analogy of the former 

emendation some (Bochart, Lowth, Ew., Olsh., Di., etc.), would 
point ‘terebinths,’ in Gen. 49 21 instead of ‘hind.’ 

See Naphtali. 

HARUM (Din, cp Sab. Din, HDIH [DHM, Ep. 

Denk. 59], Ar. hirm , also Horam), father of Aharhel, a name 
in an obscure part of the genealogy of Judah ; 1 Ch. 4 s (iapet/x 
[BA]; om. L, see Aharhel). 

HARUMAPH (?| 0 -nrj, prob. = 5 )N D-lin, ‘ with 

pierced nose,’ § 66), father of Jedaiah in list of wall-builders (see 
Nehemiah, § \/.\ Ezra ii., §§ 66, 16 [1] 15*?), Neh. 3 iot 
(epiofia .0 [B], ~<j> [AL], eiu>ju,a0 [R]). 

HARUPHITE ('Dim Kt.), 1 Ch. 12 s- See Hariph. 

HARUZ (pill, ‘eager’? ‘gold’? §66, Apoyc [BAL]), 
of Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, king Amon’s mother 
(2 K. 21 19). 

HARVEST (I'VE, Gen. 822 etc. ; GEpiCMOCi Mt. 
937 etc.). See Agriculture, §§17; Year, § 4. 

HASADIAH (nnpn, ‘ Yahw6 is gracious,’ § 28), one 
of the children of Zerubbabel; 1 Ch. 320 (acaAia 
[BA], -Bia[L]). 

1 Read with Olsh., Che., We., Du., (MT ; n 

follows). 
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HASENUAH (HNJpn), 1 Ch. 9 7 AV, RV Has- 
senuah. See Hassenaah. 

HASHABIAH (WnDTI in 1 Ch. 25 3 26 30 2 Ch. 
359 ; elsewhere jVDDTI ; ‘ Yahw6 has taken account of,’ 
see Names, § 32 ; acaBia(c) [BNAL]), a name so 
common in post-exilic times that the identity or differ¬ 
entiation of the individuals bearing it is sometimes 
uncertain. Oil Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, cp Genealogies i., § 7 
[ii. d). 

1. A Merarite Levite (i Ch. 645 [30], a<rej 3 [e]i [BA]). 

2. b. Bunni, a Merarite Levite in list of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., §§ 5 [ b ], 15 [1] a ), 1 Ch. 9 14 Neh. 1115 
(aaapiov [xc.amg.sup.] 0 m. RN*A). 

3. One who with his brethren ‘ men of valour,’ 3700 in number, 
was overseer in Israel * beyond Jordan westward ’ (1 Ch. 20 
30); see Hebron ii., r. 

4. A musician, a ‘son of Jeduthun ’ (1 Ch. 253 and 19 apia 

[B])- 

5. A Levite, son of Kemuel (j.e., Kadmiel? 1 Ch. 2717), per¬ 
haps the same as 3. 

6. A Levite, according to the Chronicler, of the time of Josiah 
(2 Ch. 359). In 1 Esd. I9 his name appears as Assabias, RV 
Sabias (crajStas [BA]). 

7. A Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] if), 

Ezra 819 (a<7-e/3[e]ia [BA], acraa/3ia [L]), i Esd. 848 Asebia, RV 
Asebias (om. B, a<re/3iav [A]); cp Ezra 824 (<ra£ia [Avid.]) =I 
Esd. 854 Assanias, RV Assamias (aaa-afxtau [B], atra. [A], 
aca/Siar’ [L]), see Kosters, Herst . 44, n. 2 ; signatory to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) Neh. IO11 [10] (om. BR*, e<re0ias 
[Nc.a mg. A]) ; 11 22, ao-a/3eia [R] (see Herstel , The name 

also appears among the Levites in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra 
ii., §§ 6 by 11) Neh. 1224 (a/3ia [BN*]). 

8. ‘ Ruler of half the district of Kedah,’ mentioned in list of 
wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § 1 /., Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 d), 
Neh. 3 17. 

9. Head of the house of Hilkiah (see Ezra ii., §§ 6 b, 11), Neh. 
1221 (Nc.amg.inf. ) om< BR*A). 

HASHABNAH (rmDTI, § 32, probably to be read 
7 \K 2 Wn — i.e.y Hashabni-jah; see Hashabniah), sig¬ 
natory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) Neh. IO25 [26] 
(ecaBana [BNA], acB- [L]). 

HASHABNIAH, RV Hashabneiah (iTODpTJ, or 

perhaps, if the text is right, as suggested in § 32, 
iT'JDDTV— i.e. , H&shabni-iah, ‘ Yahwfe has taken thought 
of me’), a Levite; Neh. 9 s (BNA om., caBaniac 01* 
creyez/tas [L, the order of the names is different]) ; the 
name also of the father of Hattush (2); Neh. 3 10 
(acBanam [B*] ( -neam [B ab < vid -)], -gneam [N], 
•ANIA [A], caBan !OY [L]). The 3, however, seems 
due to a scribe who thought of n'3D»’- Names of the 
type ‘ Hashabniah ’ are generally corrupt. Probably 
Hashabiah is right. t. k. c. 

HASHBADANA, RV Hashbaddanah (nj^PI. 
probably, if original [see below], a corruption of !T0DD*n- 
Hashabni-jah ; § 32), one of those (probably Levites; so 
Kosters, Herstel , 88) present 1 at the reading of the law 
under Ezra ; Neh. 84 (om. B, acaBAana [K c,a dextr -], 
-Baama [A], aBaanac [L]) = 1 Esd. 944 (Lothasubus 
+ Nabarias : AcoGacoyBoc + naBap[e]iac [BA], 
•ACCOM KAI AvpAAANAC [L]). Their number is 
doubtful. 

According to L (in both Neh. and 1 Esd.) there were seven 
standing on each side of Ezra ; according to Neh. MT, 6 on his 
right, and 7 on his left; according to Neh. NA, 6 and 7 [Nc. a A] re¬ 
spectively ; Neh. B, 6 and 4 ; 1 Esd. BA and RV, 7 and 6 ; 1 Esd. 
AV, 7 and 5. 

•The MT seems to have suffered somewhat from the nth 
name onwards ; the last two names lack the connective ‘and,’ 
and the preceding name is surely corrupt. Hashbaddanah may 
in fact have arisen, the first half (3CT1) from a repetition of the 
preceding Hashum (detiA an d the second (nm) from a repetition 
of the following n ,- ir(l)> The corruption has taken another 
course in 1 Esd., 3 t?rn becoming 2 ^ni(S)» Lothasubus, and 
m 3 ? becoming n’ 333 , Nabarias. We thus lose, no doubt, the 
two heptads desiderated by Kosters ( Herstely 88 ; so also Be.- 
Ryss., Guthe), but we get twelve names, corresponding to the 
tribes. See Hashum. s. A. C. 


1 Neh. 8 4 b may be due to the Chronicler (Kosters, Herstel, 88). 
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HATITA 


HASHEM, THE SONS OF 


HASHEM, THE SONS OF, the Gizonite (i Ch. 

11 34, DiSM \J 3 ; Bej/vaias 6 So/xoAo'yepvovveip [B], vioi A<ra/x’ 6 
riwvi/t [A], Be^eas 6 'S.op.oyevi'ovviv [r], vtol \<Top. rou Zevv 
[L v. 34], Etpacrai 6 rouvt [L v. 33] ; but see J ashen). 

HASHMONAH (njbC ; n; ceAmlona [BL], aceA- 
MtoNA [AF]), a stage in the wandering in the wilderness ; 
Nu. 3329 /+. See Wanderings, §ii/ m and cp Mac¬ 
cabees i., § 2. 

HASHUBP-Uril), iCh.9i 4 AV; RVHasshub(?.*.). 

HASHUBAH (H 3 CT 1 ; cp Hashub), one of the 
children of Zerubbabel; 1 Ch. 320 (ACOyBE [B], aceBa 
[A], AacaBaG [L]). 

HASHUM (D2TI, vocalisation doubtful; cp 0’s read¬ 
ings and Meyer, Entst. 144, who suggests D't?n ; cp the name 
; a[<r](TOfx [BAL]), a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8 c), Ezra2i9 (acrep. [B], aaovfx {A], acroifx [L]) = 
Neh. 722 (ijtra/x[t] [BNA])=i Esd. 5 16, Arom 1 (apop. [BA]), 
represented among the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i., 
§ 7), Neh. 1018 [19] (rjaafi [BRA]). Various members of it are 
mentioned in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 
end), Ezra IO33 (Tjo-[i]a/u. [BN], a<r[ o-]tj/u. [AL]) — 1 Esd. 933, Asom. 
The name is borne apparently by an individual in list of Ezra’s 
supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [yC]; cp i. § 8, ii. § 16 [5], ii. 
§ 15 [1] C), Neh. 84 (om. BN*, oxxa/x [Nc.a mg. dextr.A]) = i E SC J. 
944, Lothasubus (\<o6a<Tov j3os [BA]). See Hashbadana. 

HASHUPHA(NEttb’n). Neh. 7 4 6 AV. RVHasupha. 

HASMAAH (nrp'fn), 1 Ch. 12 3 AV”*, EV 
Shemaah (q.v.). 

HASMON^ANS. See Maccabees i., § 2. 


hasrah (nnpn), ancestor of Shallum (2), 2 Ch. 
3422 (xeAAhc [B], eccepH [A], acep [L]). 2 K. 

22i4 has Harhas (q.v.). 

HASSENAAH (Neh. 3 3), or Senaah (Ezra 2 3 5 
Neh. 738), or [1 Esd. 523] RV Sanaas, AV Annaas, 
njosn, nx:p; C ennaa[al]). 

In Neh. 7 38 aa.va.vaT [B*], aavava y'(the y’ is numerical)[Ba ], 
<jo.va.va. [NA]; in Ezra aaava [B]; in Neh. 738, a<rav[B], acravaa 
[r], a<ra va [A] ; in i Esd. aap.a [B], aavaas [A], 

(a) The name, which only occurs with the prefix \j3, 

* sons of,’ was formerly regarded as the name of a city, 
1 Current ^ nIia ^ tants °f which returned in 

explanations. ! ar |f numbers (3930 in Neh. 7 38 : 3630 
* in Ezra 235 ; 3330 [A] or 3301 [B] in 

1 Esd. 523) with Zerubbabel, and rebuilt the fish- 
gate at Jerusalem (Neh. 33). This is the first stage in 
the quest of the true meaning of the phrase b'ne hassenaah 
or b'ne stnaah. But where is there a city with a name like 
Senaah? The Magdalsenna of Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS 292815022), 8 or 7 R. m. N. of Jericho, is surely 
not what is meant. (£) Schlatter (Zur Topogr. a. 

Gesch. Pal.) and Siegfr.-Sta. therefore suspect that 
a Benjamite family (cp 1 Ch. 97) may be meant. 
No such name, however, occurs in the list in Neh. 
10 14-27. (c) Hence a third view : Senaah, or rather 

Hassenaah (with the art.), may be wrongly vocalised. 
In 1 Ch. 97 Neh. 11 9 we meet with a 'son of 
Hassenuah’ (in Ch. aava [B], aaavova [A], craava [L]; 
asana [Vg.] ; in Neh. AV Senuaii ; aaava [BNA], 
aaevva [L], senna [Vg.]) ; cp Hodaviah, 2. That 
1 Ch. 97-9 contains material derived from a post-exilic 
list, has long been recognised. 2 Ed. Meyer, therefore, 3 
does not hesitate to regard Hassennah (misread Has¬ 
senaah) as a post-exilic designation, and to explain it 
from post-exilic circumstances. Among those who 
returned with Zerubbabel, or, perhaps rather, 4 who 
after Ezra’s arrival formed the kahdl or ' congregation ’ 
of true or genuine Israelites, there must have been many 
who had no landed possessions. The popular wit 


1 But see also Harim (2). 

2 See Herzfeld, Gesch. 1 299 (’47). 

3 Enst. 150, 154, 156. J. D. Michaelis partly anticipated him. 

4 Meyer, however, takes the former view. 


may have described such as ‘children of the slighted 
wife ’ (nNttO= nNUty * hated,’ ‘ slighted ’ ; see Dt. 21 15/., 
Is. 60 15). 

This theory is ingenious, and might provisionally 
serve us. But it has perhaps a family likeness to the 
explanations one finds in the Midrash, and to the 
edifying vocalisations of names in the Chronicler. Is 
not ‘ Praise-Yahwc, the son of the slighted ’ an un¬ 
natural combination ? 

The key to the mystery must be sought elsewhere. 
It is to be found in the problematical term Mishneh 
,, the current explanation of which 

2. ew eor y* i s purely hypothetical. An examination 
of the passages in which this word occurs with reference 
to Jerusalem suggests that underneath it lies the term 
‘ the old city’ — i.e. , the city which existed before 
Hezekiah built ‘the other wall without’ (2 Ch. 32 s ; 
see Jerusalem, § 23). Hassenaah (nwsn) or Has¬ 
senuah (nRjDn) and Senaah (hr jd) are probably corrup¬ 
tions of njr'n, * the old city ’—the city which is referred 
to under that title in three or rather four passages in 
which MT gives nit'D (RV, conjecturally, ‘the second 
quarter’). The 3000, or more, people mentioned in 
Ezra 235 Neh. 738 at the end of the list of town popu¬ 
lations are the ‘ sons ’ or people of the ‘ old city, ’ or 
quarter, of Jerusalem. Now we understand the relative 
largeness of the number. t. k. c. 

HASSHUB p-lL‘ J n, ‘ thought of [by God]’; *coyB 
[BNAL] ; but <\co)B [HA] in Ch.; coyB [N*] in Neh. 
323 ; <\coy 0 [BN] in Neh. 10 23 [24]). 

1. A Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 9 14 Neh. 11 15 [AV Hashub]). 

2. AV Hashub, b. Pahath-moab, one of the repairers of the 
wall (Neh. 3 11). 

3. AV Hashub, -another of the repairers of the wall (Neh. 3 23). 

4. AV Hashub, signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); 
Neh. 10 23 [24]. 

HASSOPHERETH (fnDbn, ‘ scribe ’ ? or = ZARE- 
i'hath ? acroxfrcptB [L]). The B’ne Hassophereth, agroup of ‘Solo¬ 
mon’s servants ' (see Nethinim) in the great post-exilic list (see 
EzRAii., § 9), Ezra 2 55 (ao-e^papIBl, -</>opa 0 [A])=Neh. 7 57 with 
article omitted, B’ne Sophereth (m£D; aa4>apa6 [BA], -6t [N], 
ao- o<pepc 6 [L])=r Esd. 533 AV Azaphion, RV Assaphioth 
(a.<r<ja<}>€ kj )6 [B], aaa<fxf>i. [A]). It is plausible to read USlif ’ 32 , 

‘ men of Zarephath ’ (q.v.). t. K. C. 

HASUPHA (NDjbTI, in Neh. NDLT 1 ; ACOyc}><\ [AL], 
family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii.,§9), 
Ezra 2 43 (a< 70 v$e [B], aaov<f>ar [L]) = Neh. 746 (aa<pa [B], aaei<pa 
[NA], AV Hashupha)=i Esd. 529 (raaet^a [B], acr€i<f>a [A], EV 
Asipha). Corrupted to Gjspa (q.v.) in Neh. 11 21. 

HAT. For(i)NPn ")3 (Aram.), karbtld, Dan. 3 21 AV 
(AVmg- ‘turban,’ RV ‘mantle’), see Turban, 2; and for (2) 
7rerao-os, 2 Macc. 4 12 (RV ‘ [Greek] cap ’), see Cap. 

HATACH, RVHathach (Tjnn ; AXP&eAioc[BNL 0 ], 

- 0 eo? [A], om. L a ; in Jos. Ant. xi. 6 7 axpaOeos), one of the 
eunuchs of Ahasuerus (Esth. 45^ [om. BNAL in v. 6 ], v. 9 [6] 
apx 0 a.da.ios [N*A] *, v. 10). Marq. (Fund. 7) makes this the O. 
Pers. hu-karta * , ‘well-made.’ 0 also inserts the name in 4 12 
(apxa&uos [A]), 13 (ax 9 pa. 9 aiov [N], om. A). 

HATCHET (?^ ; 3 , neAeKyc [BNR], securis), Ps. 
74 6f. See Axe, 3. 

HATHACH(7]nn), Esth. 4 5 RV; AV Hatach (q.v .). 

HATHATH (Jinn ; * 0*0 [BA], - e 0 [L]), a Keniz- 
zite, 1 Ch. 4 i 3 f. Probably the word is a fragment of 
»nmn (see Manahath), a variant to 'nJU’s(see Meono- 
thai). The clan called *nn:o was Calebite (1 Ch. 2 54 ). 

T. K. C. 

HATIPHA (ND'pn [Aram.], ‘snatched’ ; <\ T [e]l(t)<\ 

[BNA], arovtpa [L], see Names, § 63) a family of Nethinim in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra254 (arov<f>a [B])= 
Neh. 7 56 ; 1 Es^l. 532 (are<f)a [BA]), EV Atipha. 

HATITA (ND-pn, ‘pointed’?); AT [e]lTA [BA], 

a.£i£a. [L]), a family of doorkeepers in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 2 42 (a-njra [B]) = Neh. 745; 1 Esd. 528, Teta, 
RV Ateta (arrjra [A], B om.). 
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HATTIL 

HATTIL (‘P'tsn, att IA [L]). The B'ne Hattil, 

a group of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see Nethinim) in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezka ii., § g); Ezra 2 57 (areta [B], 
amA [A])= Neh. 7 59 (eyrjA [BN], errr)\ [A])= 1 Esd. 5 34, Hagia, 
RV Agia after ©ba ayia. 

HATTUSH (t^ian, ATTOYC [AL]; in Ch. x&TTOyc 
[B]. X6TT. [A], at. [L]). 

r. A descendant of David and son 1 of Shecaniah [q.v .]; he 
went up with Ezra (see Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 (1) d ), Ezra 8 2 (rows 
[B]) = iEsd. 829, Lettus, 2 RV Attus (B om.), cp 1 Ch. 822; 
priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); (Neh. 
10 4 [5], TOUS [BN*], arovs [Nc.a]); also appears among the ‘priests 
and Levites,’ who went up with Zerubbabel [see Ezra ii., 
§ 6 b] (Neh. 12 2 [N c - a ^>, 0111. I>N*A]). 

2. b. H ash abneiah [q.v. ] in list of wall-builders (see Nehemi ah, 
§ iyC, Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 3 10 (arovO [BN], avrovs 
[A]). 

HAURAN (HID ; 3 AYPAN[e]lTlC [BAQ] ; in v. >8 
60 PANITIC [A], AcopANGITIC [B]), a region mentioned 
in connection with the ideal eastern border of Canaan 
in Ezek. 47 16 i8f. Of Hazar-enan (see Hazar-hatti- 
COn) we learn that it was on the border of Hauran (v . 16), 
and more particularly that it was on the border between 
the territories of Hauran and Damascus (v. 18 ; see Co. ’s 
text of Ezekiel). Furrer (ZDPV 8 27^; cp Grove, 
Smith’s DD) places Hauran far away in the N. at 
Hawwarin , between Sadad and Karyaien (Baed. ( 3 ) 405); 
but it is a false assumption of his that Hauran is de¬ 
scribed as N. of Damascus ; it is the S. region that 
Ezekiel mentions first (cp v. 16 f , first Damascus, then 
Hamath). 

Nor is it safe to work upon an incorrect text. Verse 18 should 
he emended with Cornill so as to run thus, ‘And the east side ; 
from Hazar-enan which lies on the border between Hauran and 
Damascus, the Jordan forms the border between Gilead and the 
land of Israel as far as the east sea, unto Tamar ; that is, the east 
side.’ 

If we adopt Cornill's emendation it becomes clear 
that Hauran is the district which still bears this name, 
with the addition of Golan (q.v .) which (the) Hauran 
adjoins. The name is also found in the Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions (Hamranu = Havranu, KB 2 84 ; Havrina, 
AT? 2216), and in the Mishna (Bosk hashatiah , 24). 

Elsewhere it has been suggested that J, and presumably also 
E, misunderstood the stories respecting the patriarchs which 
lay, written, before them, and misread ‘ Haran ’ and (in Gen. 
24 10) ‘Nahor’ for ‘Hauran.’ The ‘city of Nahor,’ or rather 
‘of Hauran,’ will be some important place (Ashtaroth?) in the 
district between Damascus and Gilead called Hauran. Possibly 
too ‘ Aram-naharaim ’ (EV ‘ Mesopotamia ’) in Gen. 24 10 was 
misread by J for Aram-Hauran. See Haran, Nahor. 

On the Auranitis of Roman times, see Schiirer, GJ V 
I354 ; on the modern Hauran see Palestine. 

t. k. c. 

HAVEN represents, in EV, (1) Fp!“l, hoph , Gen. 49 13 
etc. (Spn, ‘to enclose’). 

2. jino, vtdhoz, Ps. 107 30,f primarily ‘a large city’ 
(for Assyrian and Syriac usage see BDB, and cp Lexx. 
of Delitzsch and Payne Smith), but in a special context 
possibly ‘ haven' (see, however, below). 

3. Xifx'/jv Acts 27 8 12. 

It is doubtful, in view of the clearness of the Assyrian usage, 
whether nnD can really mean ‘ haven ’; improbable loo that this 
particular word would have been used m Ps. 107 . Cheyne 
(Ps.( 2 )), on these grounds, emends the text of v. 30 reading 
□yx fyin 1 ?, ‘ for a beach of ships ’ (cp Gen. 49 13); Bn was written 
twice over, and the first F]n corrupted into mo- l n I s - 23 10 
Duhm and Cheyne read lho for HID ; but we are not obliged to 
render inD ‘haven.’ 

On the harbours of Palestine, see Mediterranean, 
and on the terms of the Blessing of Zebulun (Gen. 49 13) 
see Zebulun. 

havilah (nS^n, perhaps explained by the Hebrews 

‘ sand-land ’; cp Sin; gy(€)iAa(t) [BADEL] ; Hevila 

1 Emending MT in accordance with || 1 Esd. 829 (see Be- 
Rys. ad toe.). 

2 Attus (AV Lettus) is from a reading Aarrou?, a scribe’s 
error which could have easily arisen in an uncial MS for arrows. 

a ‘ The black land ’ (so Wetzstein, see Del. Hiob , 597), with 
reference to the basalt formation. 


HAWK 

except Gen. 2 n Hevjlath ), a son of Cush, Gen. IO7 
(P), iCh.19; of Joktan, Gen. IO29 (J), 1CI1.I23 
(gyi [A]). The same name is given to a region 
bordered by the river Pishon (Gen. 2 n J); but where 
the Pishon was, interpreters are by no means agreed 
(see Paradise). Twice again (if not thrice, for 
Cornill restores the name in Ezek. 2722, ‘Havilah, 
Sheba, and Raamah’), we find mention of Havilah. 
In Gen. 2 5 18 [ J J the limits of the Ishmaelites are ‘from 
Havilah unto Shur,’ and a similar phrase describes the 
region within which the Amalekites were defeated, 1 S. 
I57 (but here the text is disputed ; see Telem). The 
combination of all the data is difficult, and many critics 
have been led to distinguish several Havilahs. It would 
seem, however, that only absolute necessity would justify 
this, and it is perhaps safest to hold that Havilah is 
always the same region—of which sometimes one part, 
sometimes another, is specially referred to. Del. (Par. 
12 ff. 57^), E. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alt. I224), identify 
with the NE. part of the Syrian desert ; Glaser ( Skizze , 
2323^:), with Central and NE. Arabia. See Gold, 
Onyx, Topaz. 

Attempts to find an African Havilah (*A/JaAtrai, etc.) are 
therefore unnecessary, especially since the only other son of Cush 
in Gen. 10 7 who can be probably identified points to Arabia 
(viz. Raamah). It appears that P regarded all (non-Ishmaelite) 
Arabian tribes as connected with Africa. f. B. 

HAVVOTH-JAIR, AV, less correctly, Havotii-jair 
(TX) fun, eTTAY^lc lA6ip [BAFL] ; in Ch. kcomai 
c<\eip [B*], k. lAeip [B ab ], k. lApeip [A], ay 600 i^eip 
[L] ; Auotkiair , Jer. [ 0 S( 2 ), 89 14]). This was the name 
of certain towns (which arose out of tent-villages 1 ) on 
the E. side of Gilead. An early tradition respecting 
them is given by JE in Nu. 323941 f. (v. 40 is an inter¬ 
polation) ; v. 41 iirauXeis layp [A]). 

Bu. thinks that this passage originally stood after Josh. 17 14- 
18 (Rz.Sa. 87) ; but surely the colonisation described in it belongs 
to a later period (see Judg. 10 3^). A geographical difficulty is 
caused by Dt. 3 14 (avw 0 taeip [BAFL]) and Josh. 13 30 (xw/xat 
ta[e]ip [BAL]), which localise the Havvoth-jair in Bashan instead 
of in Gilead. Apparently the writers identify them with 
the sixty fortresses (Dt.34 iK.413) in the former region—a 
mistake into which only late writers could have fallen. ‘ (Even) 
Bashan’ (}&’2rrnN) in Dt. 3 13 is evidently a redactional interpo¬ 
lation, and the reference to Havvoth-jair (EV ‘ the towns of Jair ’) 
in 1 K. 4 13 (om. BL., avu >0 tapetp [A])has been interpolated from 
Nu.3241. In the post-exilic passage 1 Ch. 223 (om. Pesh.) 
Geshur and Aram are said to have taken sixty cities (including 
twenty-three belonging to Jair). Such is the account generally 
given of the matter ; but a closer inspection of the text of various 
passages referring to Gilead (where ‘ Gilead ’ should probably be 
‘ Salhad ’) leads to a more favourable view of the writers who 
localise the Havvoth-jair in Bashan, and to a comprehension 
of the otherwise dark passage, 1 Ch. 223, respecting the conquest 
of the Havvoth-jair by Geshur and Aram. See Jair, Kenath. 

See Kue. Hex. 47 ; Di. Deut., and Bertholet, Deut ., ad loc. ; 
Moore, Judges t 274 /.% GASm., HG 551 n. 9. 

HAWK (}\J, ties, iep Ki [BXAFL]; accjp/ter), men¬ 
tioned only in Lev. 11 16 (om. A), Dt. 14 is (AF in v. 
14), as one of the unclean birds, and in Job3926 (see 
below). 

By the hawk no well-defined zoological species is meant; the 
term may be used of any of the smaller diurnal birds of prey. 
These are common in Palestine, the commonest being perhaps 
the kestrel (Tinnuncidus alaudarius) and the lesser kestrel ( 77 
cenchris). Both were protected in Egypt as sacred birds. The 
hawk (in Eg. bek) was especially the sacred bird of Horus 
(the sun god) and it is the characteristic feature of solar deities 
in Egypt that they are hawk-headed. The association of the 
hawk with the sun is found outside Egypt. The Neo- Platonists 
connect the two, and in Od. 15 525 the hawk is called ‘the 
swift messenger of Phoebus.’ Such was their sanctity among 
the Egyptians, that they were kept in sacred groves in various 
places along the Nile, and when dead their bodies were em¬ 
balmed. 

In Job 39 26 the ties is described as stretching out its 
wings and flying to the south. This applies to the 
migratory habits of many of the smaller kinds, such as 
the lesser kestrel, which migrates to central and 
southern Africa for the winter (cp Thomson, LB 326). 

A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

1 Havvoth occurs only in this compound name. It is a legacy 
from the nomadic stage of Hebrew life (see Government, § 4). 
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HAZARMAVETH 


HAWK, NIGHT 

HAWK, NIGHT (DDPIH), Lev. 11 16. See Night- 
hawk. 

HAY. (i) T>‘n, haslr ; Prov. 27 25 (RV mg. 
‘grass’), Is. 156 (RV ‘grass’), see Grass, i; (2) x°P T °s» 
1 Cor. 3 12. 

HAZAEL (^wSTn, 2 K. 88, etc., or bxnjn, 2 K. 89, 
etc., ‘ God sees, '§ 32 ; azahA [BAQL]; Ass. Hasa'ilu). 
Successor of Ben had ad I. (q.v.) as king of Syria. 
Two great prophetic biographies referred to him. In 
1 K. 19 15 Elijah is sent from Horeb to Damascus 1 to 
anoint Hazael king over Syria ; in v. 17 f Hazael's 
victories over Israel are represented as the divine venge¬ 
ance upon Baal-worshippers. In 2 K. 87-15, however, we 
read that * Elisha came to Damascus,' that he described 
the cruelties which Hazael would practise on the 
Israelites, and that when Hazael shrank in affected 
humility from the prospect (see Dog, § 3), he answered, 

* Yahw& has showed me that thou shalt be king over 
Syria.’ It would seem that two different accounts were 
current, and that the redactor combined portions of 
each. Historically, it is not important to determine 
whether either or neither of these accounts is correct. 
What is important is the light which 2 K. 87-15 throws 
on the road which Hazael took to the throne. There 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this narrative as 
far as Hazael is concerned, and the natural impression 
of the reader is that it was not the sick king, but 
Hazael who ‘ took the coverlet 2 (RV), and dipped it in 
water, and spread it on his face, so that he died.’ The 
opposite view is no doubt reconcilable with the letter of 
the narrative. 3 Probably the redactor has produced 
this indistinctness by the omission of some words, to 
make it more difficult to accuse Elisha of complicity in 
the deed. Who Hazael was, we are not told ; but the 
expressions used by him in v. 13 seem to preclude the 
idea that he was the legitimate heir of Bcn-hadad. He 
met the allied forces of Jehoram of Israel and Ahaziah 
of Judah at Ramotu-Gilead (2 K. 828/; 914/), 
and gained important successes against Jehu which are 
referred to elsewhere (Damascus, § 8). So great 
indeed was the stress of the affliction of Israel that it 
was not till the reign of Joash b. Jehoahaz, that the 
losses inflicted upon Israel by the Syrians were repaired. 
In the time of Amos the barbarities of Hazael were still 
fresh in the minds of men (Am. I3/). Hazael also 
came into conflict with Shalmaneser II. (q.v. ). 
Twice (842 and 839 b. c.) the Assyrian king says that 
he marched against him and defeated him. Shalman¬ 
eser does not, however, appear to have gained any 
permanent advantage, and he troubled Aram of 
Damascus no more. Thus Hazael was at liberty to 
extend his dominion, and this accounts for the notices 
in 2 K. IO32 12 18 [17] 1322 of his successes against Jehu 
and Jehoahaz of Israel and Jehoash of Judah. Cp 
Gath, and (on (S L ’s insertion in 2 K. 13 22) Aphek, 
3 (a), Kings, § 3 (2). Hazael’s successor was probably 
Mari (see Ben-hadad II. ). T. K. c. 

HAZAIAH (.Tin, ' Yahw& sees’; 0 z[e]iA [BSA], 

o$tov [L]), in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra ii., § 5 [£] ft 15 [x] <*)» Neh. H 5 - 

HAZAR-ADDARplN "iSn, errAyAic apaA [BAL]), 
a place on the S. border of Judah, Nu. 34 4.f In the || 
passage, Josh. 153 , it is called *nx, Addar (AV Adar); 
but probably the Hezron [q.v. i.] which occurs close 
by is a corruption of nsn (so Ges.-Buhl). Probably, 
too, adopting necessary emendations, the geographical 
statement in both passages is that the S. border of 
Judah went round by the S. of Kadesh-Barnea (’Ain 
Kadis) and up to Hazar-jerahmeel (near ‘Ain Muwaileh), 
and then passed along Azmon (Jebel Helal and Jebel 

1 Read HN31 (cp £ 3 ), and cp Kings, § 3. 

2 Read T^T? (see Bf.d, § 3, n. 6). 

3 Cp Wi. Alttest. Unters. 64-66. 
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Yelek), and so to the torrent of Misrim (the Wady el- 
’Aris). Thus the frontier line went southward from 
’Ain Kadis as far, perhaps, as the edge of the Tlh 
plateau, and then made a circuit to the Jerahmeelite 
settlement near the sacred fountain (see Beer-lahai- 
roi, Jerahmeel), and to el-‘Aujeh (En-rimmon), 
where Palmer noticed strongly-embanked terraces which 
must once have been planted with fruit-trees, and thence 
by the Wady el-Abyad into the Wady el-* Arts. A less 
probable view is learnedly set forth by Wetzstein in Del. 
Geii.W, 586-590. 

The two texts can hardly both be correct: some corruption 
must be assumed. One emendation is suggested above. Azmon 
(poxy) should probably be En-rimmon (pGTJT) ; p became p, 
and fell out. It remains to read for tin and for 

yp-ipn (the latter occurs in Josh. 15 3). (-tin represents 
yplpn is more nearly complete; it comes from by ordin¬ 
ary corruption and transposition.) T. K. C. 

HAZAR-ENAN (\^V “)>T], ’village (enclosure) of 
springs ’ — the second element is not Hebrew • but 
Aramaic ; in Ezek. AyAhlC TOY AINa(n) [BAQ], in Nu. 
ApCGNAGIM [B V. 9], -N [B V. 10], -cepN- [B a?b z/. 9], 
AC6pNA[e]lN [AFL v. 9, and B a?b v. 10]), is the ex¬ 
treme E. point of the ideal N. boundary of Canaan in 
Ezek. 47 17 (where it is pry nxn, Hazar-Enon), 48 1 

UyAhc Toy aiAam [B], a. t. ainam [Q]), and also 
in Nu. 349 (cp l 10), a passage which belongs to the 
priestly narrative and depends on Ezekiel. Probably 
Hazar-enon ought also to be substituted for Hazar- 
hatticon {q.v.) in Ezek. 47 16. Its position is un¬ 
known ; but, from the passages in Ezekiel wfflere the 
territory of Damascus seems to be placed on the N. 
side of the border and excluded from Canaan, the 
conjectures which place it at Karyaten or some other 
point N. of Damascus appear to be illegitimate. 

Identifications must be precarious, whatever view be taken 
of the ideal northern frontier. Van Kasieren (Rev. bib., $0/. 
[’95]) thinks of cl-Hadr , to the E. of Bdnids, near the road to 
Damascus. As Buhl points out, however (Geog. 67 240), the 
name would be still more appropriate for Banias itself (Banias 
not being the ancient Baal-gad). This may be only a plausible 
conjecture; but it acquires importance from its complete con¬ 
sistency with the description of the E. border in Nu. 34 10-12; 
cp Ezek. 47 18 and Hauran. \v. R. S. — T. K. C. 

HAZAR-GADDAH (mj W], § 105; cepei [B?], 
ACGPTaAAa [A], ACAp. [L]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Judah (Josh. 15 27). Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
24535 ; 12728) identify ‘Gadda’ with a village in the 
extreme parts of the Daroma, overhanging the Dead Sea. 
More than one site agrees w’ith this description (see Buhl, 
Geog. 185) ; but most probably Eusebius and Jerome 
are mistaken, and the village Hazar-gaddah lies nearer 
to Beer-sheba than to the Dead Sea. Cp the name 
Migdal-gad, and see Hazor, i (end). T. K. c. 

HAZAR-HATTICON, RV Hazer-hatticon p>‘n 
I’D'Flil — i.e., ‘the middle village’; ayAh TOy Caynan 
[B], eyNAN kai TOY eyNAN [A], om. a Y Ah [Q*]. 
AyAai toy OlXbON [Q m? -])> on the ideal N. frontier 
of Canaan (Ezek. 47 16). 

It is probable, both on external grounds and on the evidence 
of ©, that we should read Hazar-enon (pj'y for p^'n) (so Sm., 

Co.). Van Kasteren’s attempted identification (Rev. Bibl., '95, 
p. 30) is therefore needless. See Hazar-enan. 

HAZARMAVETH (nj^vn, §105; Sab. imnYH ; 
in Gen. ACAPMCO 0 [A 1 ], CAPMCO 0 [A*], <ra\fiwv [E], 
acapamcoG [L] ; in Ch. APAM6O0 [A], om. B, 
AC 6 PMOO 0 [L]); theeponymof an Arabian clan, called 
son of Joktan (q.v.) ; Gen. IO26, 1 Ch. l2of. The 
name (which cccurs in Sabaean, see above) represents 
the mod. Hacjramaut (or Hadramut), the name of a 
broad valley running for 100 m. or more parallel to the 
coast, by which the valleys of the high Arabian table¬ 
land discharge their not abundant supply of water into 
the sea at Saihut. 1 A similar name occurs in Asia 
Minor (Adramyttium) ; the final syllable was probably 
1 Bent, Southern Arabia, 71 [1900]. 
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-moth or -jnuth (cp Azmaveth). The modern district 
is less extensive than the ancient. The kings of Hadra- 
maut have left inscriptions which Glaser has lately dis¬ 
covered. 

According to Strabo (xvi. 42), the x aT p a h t<*>TiTai were one of the 
four chief tribes dwelling in southern Arabia (their capital was 
Sabata or Sabatas (the Sabtah of v. 7). See Glaser, Skizze, 
220, 423/C ; Hommel, AHT , 77/, 80 etc., and cp BDB. 

Here dwelt the people who in v. 7 are called Sabtah 
[?•*’■]• 

HAZAR-SHUAL (W* ■)>*[?. § 105), a city, on the 

extreme southern border of Judah, assigned to Simeon : Josh. 15 
28 (xoAacrewAa [BL], ao-apvovXa [A]); Josh. 19 3 (apcrwAa [B], 
crepo-ouAa [A], a[<ra]pc roAa [L]) ; iCh. 428 (e<n7peovAa£ [B], 
ecreptrouaA [A], aaepcraioB (L]) ; Neh. 11 27 (om. BN*A, eaepcroaA 
[{<c. a nig.]^ acrepcrcjaA. [L]). 

It is very probably identical with the Asareel 

of 1 Ch. 4 16, and eaeXcov, the brother of ‘ Ir-nahash’ 
(Beer-sheba), €5 1 Ch. 4 12. Conder identifies with the 
ruin Sa'weh, on a hill E. of Beersheba. But the name 
is almost certainly a Hebraised form of Ar. siyal, a 
kind of acacia tree, which grows in Arabia (see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 2 91). Cp Shittah-tree. t. k. c. 

HAZAR-SUSAH (ilp-lD Tyn), Josh. 19 5 f; CAp- 
coyceiN [B], AcepcoyciM [A], a[ca] pcoyciN [L]), 
also called Hazar-Susim (<S in Josh. ; and MT. 
iCh.43if, D'p-1D "H; HMicycecopAM 1 [B*], 

HMICyCCOC Op AM [B ab l, HMICyeaiCIM [A HMICY 
points to a reading 'sn]). ACepcoyCl [L]. where a 
Simeonite village. The name apparently means ' station 
of a mare. ’ But this is an early editor’s guess, not a 
record of Solomon's importation of horses (cp Marca- 
both). Possibly a corruption of rijr nsn, Haser 'aziz, 

‘ strong enclosure. ’ Kephar 'Aziz was a place in the 
province of Idumaea where R. Ishmael, a contemporary 
of R. 'Akiba, resided (Neub. Gtogr. 117). T. K. C. 

HAZAZON-TAMAR, RV, AV Hazezon-Tamar 
p»n [in ch. |mn], § io 3; acacan bamap 

[BAL], in Ch. ACAM 0 AMApA [B], ANACAN 0 AMAP 
[A] ; asasonthamar ), mentioned as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as conquered by Chedorlaomer, together 
with the region of the Amalekites, after he had come 
to Kadesh, Gen. 14 7. In 2 Ch. 20 2 it is identified 
with En-gedi, which was probably suggested by the 
meaning of Tamar (date-palm), En-gedi having been 
famous for its palms. But the situation of En-gedi 
does not suit. Hence Knobel thought of the important 
site called Thamaro or Thamara, and identified by 
some with Kurnub, NE. of 'Ain Kadis (see Tamar) ; 
but palms, we may be sure, have never grown at 
Kurnub. There must be a corruption in the text, 
w'hich in so ill-preserved a narrative need not surprise 
us. Probably we should read for 1 (the Amorites that 
dwelt) in Hazazon-tamar’ ‘(the Amorites that dwelt) 
in the land of Misrim, 1 onsD jnRZ- 2 

In truth, it is difficult to see how the N. Arabian land of 
Musri (see Mizraim, § zF) could have been passed over. The 
neighbourhood of Kadesh and Jerahmeel are probably thought 
of. In 1 Ch. 20 2 the note ‘that is, En-gedi’ may fairly be 
taken as a gloss, and ‘ Hazazon-tamar* be explained as a con¬ 
ventional expression for the country S. of Judaea, derived from 
Gen. 147 in its already corrupt form. T. K. C. 

HAZEL (M*7. Gen. 3037 t). This very interesting tree- 
name ( luz) is wrongly rendered. 

Note (1) that the scene of the narrative in Gen. 30 31-43 is laid 
in Haran, whereas ihe hazel-tree is said not to grow in 1 his 
region, and (2) that this tree is also not known in S. Palestine, 
to which the author of the narrative (J) belongs. 

The fact that in Syr. and Ar. the cognate word means 
1 almond-tree, 1 strongly favours RV’s rendering Almond 
(q.v.), which is also given by Vg. (amygdalinas) and 
is not inconsistent with the Kapvlvrjv of <S AEL , rdpvov 
being a general term. may be a foreign word ; the 

1 DTIDD’xn » a simple transposition. 

2 p«2 became sni i D’*1SD was corrupted into “icms (n: = 
E>). For an analogous corruption see Ps. 120 4 (Che. PsA 2 1 ). 
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proper Heb. term for 4 almond ’ is See Low, 

no. 319 ; Celsius, I253/ 

HAZELELPONI, RV Hazzelelponi ; 

ecHAeBBcoN [B], ecHAAeAc^coN [A], AceAA<t>a)Nei 
[L]), sister of Jezreel, Ishma, and Idbash [qq.v.l 
(1 Ch. 4 3 ). 

One of the oddest names in Chronicles, mentioned in con¬ 
nection with (the Judahite) Jezreel, Ktam, and (probably) Hur 
b. Judah (1 Ch.43). Olshausen ( Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr. 618) 
explains, ‘ Give shade, thou who lookest upon me ’; Curtis (in 
Hastings, DB 2 128 a) ‘the Zelelponites.’ Neither view com¬ 
mends itself. (poni) is a duplication of us ( \penu ) in ^^3 
(Penuel) which follows : is miswritten for Halasel, 

the true original of Bezaleel [q.v.]. Possibly Halasel 

is the full name of Halusa (better known to usasZiKLAG). 
The name would correspond to Jerahmeel (see Rehoboth, 
Jerahmeel). t. K. c. 

HAZER-HATTICON, or ‘the middle Hazer ’ 
jb^nn), Ezek. 47 16 RV, AV Hazar-hatticon [q.v.]. 

HAZERIM (DnytJ, achAo >0 [B], achpcoB [AFL]), 
AV's mistake, derived from for 4 villages' (so RV 
Dt.223). See Av vim. 

HAZEROTH (n’limn; ACHP6O0 [BAFL]; in Dt. 
li translated ^yAcON [BAFL]), an unknown locality 
mentioned in Nu. 11 35 12 16 33 17 f. Dt. lx. See 
Wandering, § 7. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR pDfi jVVp) Gen. 14 7 AV, 
RV Hazazon-Tamar. 

HAZIEL (^S'tn, § 32 prob. = Jahaziel [q.v.], ‘ El 
sees’; eiemA [B], <\zihA [AL]), a Gershonite Levite, 
temp. David (1 Ch. 289). 

HAZO (itn, <\zay [ADL]), Nahor’s fifth son (Gen. 
2222). The name resembles Ass. Hazu (=-Un), which 
was a mountain region of volcanic conical hills (so Fr. 
Del.) in N. Arabia [KB 2 131). See Buz. 

HAZOR pbn ; <\ccop [BAFL]; asor ), like Hezron 
(q.v.), is a name corresponding, probably, not to the 
Ar. hisar (‘fort’) but to hazira (‘sheep-fold,’ cp 
Cattle, § 6 n. 5), an enclosure of thorny branches or of 
stone. The name Hazor or Hazar occurs frequently 
as a place-name in the pastoral Negeb, the region of 
the ‘ Hezronites ’—nomads who dwelt within such en¬ 
closures (cp Hezron). The phrase ‘ the kingdoms of 
Hazor’ (Jer. 49 28 30 33 ; i) avXtf [BNAQ]) is a collec¬ 
tive term for the region of the settled Arabs in the S. 
or E. of Palestine (cp Jer. 2534 Is. 42 n) ; cp the Ar. 
hadir used (in the plur.) of the settled Arabs living in 
towns and villages as contrasted with the purely nomad 
Arabs (cp Rob. BR 1 305 and Doughty, Ar. Des. I274). 

1. The Hazor of king Jabin (q.v. ) lay near the 
waters of Merom, not far from Kedesh (Jos. 11 and [(* 5 B 
aero/!, 0 L aacrwp] 12 19 Judg. 42 17 1 S. 1 29; aowp, -pos 
Jos. A?it. v. 5 1 xiii. 5 6/.). Its identification is doubt¬ 
ful. Wilson and Guerin think of the Tell Harreh , 
SE. of Kedesh, where there are extensive ruins. Conder 
and others prefer Jebel Hadlreh (‘ Mt. of the sheep-fold ’; 
cp the plain Merj-Hadlreh), a little to the W. of Deshun, 
about three quarters of an hour S. from Kedesh (cp 
Baed., 262). On the whole, Robinson’s identification 
with the Tell Khureibeh, 1680 ft. above sea-level, 
2k m. S. from Kedesh, seems the most suitable; but 
no ruins have as yet been discovered there. 

As hudara {-rtfi it seems to he mentioned on the old 
Egyptian lists ofThotmes and the papyrus Anastasi (WMM 
As. u. Eur. 173), and its importance in the forrteenth century 
is perhaps revealed by the Amarna Tablets, where the king of 
Hasura or Hazura is mentioned several times; it had smaller 
dependent towns, and its king is mentioned with the king of 
Sidon (from which Petrie infers that a Hazor 11 m. SE. of Tyre 
is meant). 1 

In Jos. 1936 (P) Hazor appears as a ‘fenced’ city 
and is allotted to Naphtali. Its inhabitants were 
carried off by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 15 29). It is 
1 Syria and Egypt, 94 173. 
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HAZOR-HADATTAH 

mentioned in i Macc. II67 (AV Nasor, vaawp [VA], 
acriop [X]) and is the Aser, RV Asher, of Tob. I2 
(acrrjp [BA] aacrqp [X]). 

Whether the Hazor fortified by Solomon was really 
the northern onp seems doubtful (1 K. 9 15 om. BL, ecrcp 
[A] ; in IO23, aaaovp [B], -5 [L], om. A; heser [Vg.]). 
Although followed byMegiddo its mention with Gezer and 
localities in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem does not inspire 
confidence, and both Jer. and Eus. (OSW 97 10, assure; 
227 34 aaaovp) actually locate it in Judah. This position 
seems more natural, and in 0's addition to 1 K. 2 (352 
aaaovp [BA], aaovd [L]) Hazor and the other places are 
followed immediately by Beth-horon and Baalath. 
Which Hazor is meant, however, is uncertain. Jer. 
and Eus. speak of a Judaean Aser ( 05 ( 2 ) 92 19 22693 ) 
between Ashkelon and Ashdod ; and an Asor on the 
borders of the former is by them (erroneously ?) identi¬ 
fied with Hazor-hadattah. Perhaps Solomon’s 
Hazor is the same as no. 3 below. Megiddo seems to 
be a corruption 1 of Migdal-gad \g.v.\ unless for 
* Hazor, Megiddo/ we should read Hazar-gaddah 
[?.«.]. 2 

2. A locality in Benjamin mentioned between Ana- 

niah (Beit Hanina?) and Ramah (Neh. 11 33 X c * a ni s- inf - L, 
om. BX*A). One might plausibly identify it with the 
ruins of Hazzur near Beit Hanina {PEFMm. 8114). 
The mention of Zeboim, however, between Hadid and 
Neballat ( v . 34) makes it possible that Hazor may 
mean Baal-hazor (ti; m 2 S. 1323 (3cu\a<ru)p [B], 

fteWa. [A], fiaaeW. [L]), which in its turn is defined 
as being ‘beside Ephraim’ [<j.v ., ii.]. This is Tell 
Asur —a hill 1 hour NE. from Bethel (which place is 
mentioned in Neh. 11 31)—and lies ENE. of Jifna [i.e. 
Ophni) ; cp Buhl, Pal . 177. See Esora. 

3. A town in the Negeb of Judah mentioned between 
Kedesh and Ithnan (Josh. 15 23 aaop [uovatv] [B], acriop 
[L.], om. A) ; Buhl ( l.c . 182) identifies with Hudere , E. 
from Hebron and NE. from Main. Cp below. 

4. Another Hazor, alternatively called jrisn ninp 
(Kerioth-hezron, RV; AV read as two) is enumerated 
in the same group (Josh. 15 25 7 r6\ets acrepuv [B], 7 r6Xts 
-/x [A], 7r6\eis eapu/x [L]) and is identified by Buhl with 
mod. Karyaten S. of Main, the place whence Judas per¬ 
haps derived his designation 1 Iscariot ’ (but see Judas). 

The modern form of Hazor survives in ihe Negeb in the forms 
Hadira , a mount S. of Kurnub, and a well, el-Hudera, in et-Tih 
(cpRob. BR I223). See Hazor-hadattah. * s. A. C. 

HAZOR-HADATTAH (so RV ; nrnn TlVn ,—i.e. 
[Aram.] 'New Hazor/ Accop thn kmnhn [L; 
om. BA], asor nova [Vg.]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Judah (Josh. 15 25). 

' An Aramaic adjective, however, in this region is so strange 
that the reading must be questioned ' (Di.). nrnn is probably a 
miswritten form of nVlp which follows ; Hadattah should be 
omitted. AV gives, ‘ And Hazor, Hadattah.’ Eus. and Jer. 
(OS 21731 90 s) place this Hazor loo far N., viz., on the borders 
of Ashkelon, towards the E. See Hazor, i. T. K. C. 

HAZZELELPONI (^S^H), 1 Ch. 4 3 RV. AV 

Hazelelponi. 

HEAD is the equivalent in OT of D’Xn, rdf, and in 
Aram, parts of Dan. of t^Xn, res, and in NT of 
K 64 >&Ah- In 1 Ch. 10 10 EV also gives ‘head’ for 
nV-Pi), gulgoleth . This passage furnishes a good starting- 
point for our survey of some of the ideas connected by 
the Hebrews with the head. nV: 1 ?: [gulgoleth ) does not 
really mean ‘head.’ The Chronicler misunderstood 
1 S. 31 10. 

The first part of the verse, relative to Saul’s armour, is a 
parenthesis, and probably a gloss, but seemed to the Chronicler 
to be the beginning of a statement respecting the trophies carried 
off by the Philistines. If this view was correct there was no 


1 In 1 K. 9 15(10 23) the readings are naySui [A], /xaSiav [B](cp 
ntedant , OSC 2 ) 140 34), /maye 55 w [L] ; in 2 35 fxayaui [B], - 5 a) [AL]. 

2 A possible connection with Makkedah may also be 
suggested. 


choice but to emend )n'13 ‘his body’ into inSaVii ‘his skull,’ 

T • * ( J l T * \ 1 

in spite of the fact that, according to usage, it was not merely 
the skull, but the whole head of an enemy, that was the victor’s 
trophy. 

A critical translation of Chronicles would therefore 
have to render, in 1 Ch. 10 10, 1 and they stuck up his skull 
in the house of Dagon. ’ Why the head was chosen as a 
trophy (Judg. 7 25 1 S. 17 54 57 31 9 2 S. 4 7 20 21 /. 2 K. 
106/:) may at first seem to need no investigation; 
was not the severed head a convincing proof of death ? 
It may have become no more than this when the grim 
narrative in 2 K. 106 /: was written. When, however, 
we read of the Australians that one of the trophies 
which they carry home after killing an enemy is the 
kidney fat, and that this is kept by the assassin to lubricate 
himself, because he thinks that thus he acquires the 
strength of his victim, 1 we begin to suspect that there is 
something more than we at first supposed in the custom 
of decapitating a dead enemy. What is it, then? It 
is the idea that the head is a special seat of life (which 
accounts for the phrase 'to swear by the head,’ Mt. 
536). Hence among the Iranians the head of a victim 
was dedicated to Haoma, in order that the life, 
represented by the head, might return to its divine giver. 
That was not indeed the usage of the Egyptians or 
of the Hebrews. Yet both peoples had a reverence 
for the head. ' There are twenty-two vessels in the 
head which draw the spirits into it, and send them 
thence to all parts of the body, ’ is the assertion of the 
Ebers Papyrus (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 216), and shows 
what the feeling of the Egyptians was. 

It is true Herodotus (2 39, quoted by WRS, Rel .. Sent. I 2 ) 379) 
states that the head of a sacrificial victim was not offered on the 
altarj hut sold to Greek traders, or thrown into the Nile; but 
this is opposed to the clear evidence of the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments. 2 

The Hebrews, too, doubtless offered the head, among 
the other chief parts of the body, upon the altar, and 
there is considerable improbability (see Dove’s Dung, 
col. 1130) in the statement in the MT of 2 K. 625 that 
heads of asses were eaten during a great famine in 
Samaria,—first, because ass’s flesh was forbidden food, 
and next, because the dried head of any animal being 
used by the Semites as an amulet, it was not natural 
for them to eat the head. 3 (The eating of the head of 
the paschal lamb was an exception.) It is also probable 
that there is a sense of the sacredness of the head in the 
statement of 1 S. 17 54 and 1 Ch. 1010 respecting the 
head of Goliath and the skull of Saul respectively. In the 
former passage the MT tells us that David took the head 
of the Philistine and brought it to Jerusalem (cVtrvr), 
but this anachronism is probably an error of the scribes 
(Che. Exp.T. 10 522 ['99]); the true reading is to 
‘Saul’ (^?kb 6). Saul who had not stirred from his 
place could not regard the head of Goliath as a trophy ; 
but he may have valued it greatly as a supernatural 
guardian or amulet. And so in 1 Ch. 1010 even the 
Chronicler feels that the skull (representing the head) 
of Saul may well have been affixed as a sacred object 
to the wall of a Philistine temple. Possibly we may 
connect his statement with the view certainly held in 
Talmudic times that a mummified human head 
(ttraphim) or even a human skull {*db), could give 
the knowledge of the future. 4 

Among the various idioms in which the head finds a place a 
few may be mentioned. 

(1) To ‘lift up the head/ when spoken of another, most 
naturally means ‘to raise to honour’ (see eg. Gen. 40 13 2 K.25. 
27). In Gen. 40 19, however, it means ‘to lake off the head’ 
as a punishment. It is one of those plays on words in which 
Hebrew writers delight. 

(2) Yah we ‘ will take away thy master from thy head ’(2 K. 2 35 
EV) alludes to the customary position of pupils at the feet of their 
teacher (cp Acts 22 3). 


1 WRS Rel. Sent. < 2 ) 380. 

2 See Rawlinson, Herodotus , 271. 

3 WRS Rel. Sent. < 2 ), 381. 

4 For the references see Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. 2660 
Selden, Dc Dis Syr is, 59; Levy, NHIVB, s.v. 
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HEADBAND 

(3) ‘They shoot out the lip, they shake the head ’ (Ps.22 7 [8]) 
may strike us as a strange combination of phrases. With the 
Hebrews, however, shaking the head is a sign of mockery (cp 
Ps. 44i4 [15I, 2K. 19 21), though it may also be a gesture of 
sympathy (Job I64). 

(4) ‘ Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head ’ (Prov. 25 22) 
would most naturally mean, ‘ Thou shalt take vengeance upon 
him by destroying him’* (Gen. 19 24, Ps. 11 6 [7]). Of course, 
this does not suit the context, nor can nnn mean anything but 
‘fetch,’ or ‘ carry away.’ Hence the text must be out of order. 
Read, ‘ for (so) thou wilt quench coals of fire ’ 2 (i.e. evil passions, 
Ecclus. 8 10). Certainly the reference to the head can be well 
spared ; the ethical gain is considerable. 

In a Zend scripture we read, after an exhortation to charity 
on the ground that the Law begs for charity in the person of 
thy brethren who beg for bread,_ ‘ Ever will that bread be 
burning coal upon thy head' (Vistasp Yast, 36, in [Oxford! 
Zendavesta., part ii., by Darmesteter, 338). The ‘burning 
coal on the head ’ seems to be a figurative expression for the 
vengeance imprecated on him who refuses the bread of alms. 
If so, it suggests what the MT of Prov. 25 22a ought to mean. 
On the phrase ‘to cover the head,' etc. (in mourning), see 
Mourning. T. K. C. 

HEADBAND. For (1) kXsurim , Is. 320 AV 

(RV ‘ sashes '); see Girdle, 4 ; and for (2) “ 15 N, dpher, iK. 
20 38 4r RV (AV ‘ ashes ’), see Turban, 2. 

HEADTIRE. 1. RV for Httlljp, migbadh, the 
priestly ‘ bonnet’ of AV (Ex. 2S40 etc.). See Mitre, i. 2. RV 
for ")N2, pe er> in Is.32o (AV ‘ bonnet ’), Ezek. 24 17 (AV ‘ tire ’). 
See Turban, 2. 3. EV for icifiapis, 1 Esd.36; see Crown. 

HEART (3*? or on the distribution of which re¬ 
spectively in OT writings see Briggs, Kohut Memorial 
Studies , 94-105 C97); KApAidO- 3 There are some 
interesting varieties in the biblical use of the term * heart.’ 
Primarily the heart is the seat and principle of vitality, 
for 4 the life of the flesh is in the blood ’ (Lev. 17 n), and 
the receptacle of the blood is the heart. 

Hence the expressions, ‘let your heart live' (Ps. 22 26 [27]); 
‘ it reaches to thy heart' (Jer. 418 ; cp v. 10 * to the soul ’) ; ‘ the 
whole heart is faint ’ (Is. 1 5). 

‘ Heart ’ and ‘ flesh ’ (iNtJ) combined designate the 
whole inner and outer man (as in Ass. seru and libbu) ; 
see Ps. I69 7326 (cp Eschatology) ; and for ‘heart’ 
in the sense of ‘ inner man ’ note the phrase so frequent 
in Dt. (e.g. , 429), ‘with all the heart and with all the 
soul. 

More special meanings are the following :— 

(a) The seat of the appetites, emotions, and passions ; see, 
e.g-., Ps. 10415 Dt. 196 1 K. 838 Is. 3029. 

(b) Mind, intellect, purpose, memory; so ‘men of heart’ = 

‘ men of understanding,’ Job 34 10 34 ; ‘ all the wickedness which 
thine heart ( = thy mind) is privy to,’ 1 K. 244 EV ; ‘ wisdom and 
understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart,’ 1 K. 4 29 
EV ; ‘it is in his heart {i.e. purpose) to destroy,’ Is. 107;* the 
heart (purpose) of Pharaoh was changed,’ Ex. 14 5 ; ‘ David laid 
up these words in his heart,’ i.e. in his memory, 1 S. 2112 (cp 
Lk. 2 1951). So Ps. 31 12 [13I, ‘a dead man out of heart’ would 
mean ‘a dead man, forgotten,’ if the Hebrew text were correct. 

(c) Consciousness, conscience, character. So Prov. 1410 (a 
fine passage even in EV; but ‘ intermeddleth with its joy ’ strikes 
a. false note, for even a stranger feels some sympathy with simple 
human joys), where read— 

A heart that feels its deep vexation 

Cannot intermingle with the joy of a stranger. 4 

Hitzig would give the sense of ‘ consciousness ’ to the word 
‘heart’ in the well-known phrase ‘a clean heart,’ Ps. 51 10 [12]. 
He supports this by a reference to Prov. 22 11 a; a clear conscious¬ 
ness— i.e., a joyous temper—would then be the boon sought for by 
the speaker. But the reference is not tenable, for in the passage 
referred to © enabled us to restore an all-important word which 
has been lost—viz., ‘Yahwe.’ A human king may be partial to 
joyous-hearted subjects, but Yahwe loves those whose conscience, 
or moral character, is spotless ; ayamj xu'pios o<rias xapSias. 

As to Ps. 51 10 [12], the true sense of this religiously 

1 Toy {Prov. 468) still adheres to the traditional view that the 
pang of contrition is meant. But what unsophisticated Jewish 
reader could so have interpreted the words? 

2 nssn rmx '3. 

3 Lazarus (£■//«,£ d. Judenthums ['98], 231) notes that Talm. 
N3 1 ? has a narrower reference thhn the biblical 3 1 ?, and desig¬ 
nates the inward disposition as distinguished from external acts. 

4 In b read, with Chajes, 3^11? N7 nnDC’3. Deep sorrow 
incapacitates a man for sympathy with the joys of others. 
Frankenberg reads pi! (© v/3pis) for “IT; but the result is not 
simple enough for a proverb. 


important passage is shown by Ezek. 11 19/. 18 31 36 26/., 
where ‘ a new heart,’ or ‘ a heart of flesh,’ is the organ 
of that new life which Israel is to lead in the ideal age. 
A ‘ clean heart * is therefore ‘ a pure conscience and 
character. ’ The consciousness of being free from guilt 
had often been possessed by the early Israelites tem¬ 
porarily as a consequence of the due performance of 
ritual forms ; but the future Israelites would possess 
it permanently, because they would have a moral organ 
which would guard them against displeasing their 
righteous and holy God. 

Such a ‘clean heart’ is otherwise described as a ‘steadfast 
spirit ’ (RVmg.; cp Ps. 788 37, EV ‘ a right spirit ’) by which the 
Psalmist must mean ‘ a steady impulse towards all that is good.’ 
For the sense of ‘conscience’ see also Job 276, EV ‘my heart 
doth not reproach me ’ (?), and especially 1 K. 8 38 where EV’s 
rendering, ‘every man the plague of his own heart,’ should 
rather be ‘every man a stroke in (lit. of) his own conscience.’ 
The idea is that God not only strikes the body or the possessions 
of a sinner, but forcibly touches bis heart, or conscience, with 
conviction of sin (see Klo., Ki.). 

In the books admitted into the Heb. canon (for the 
Apocrypha cp Wisd. 7 n Ecclus. 42 18 [N]) <£> has the 
proper Greek term for conscience, <jvvdSr]<jis, only once 
—viz. in Eccles. 10 20, where the Hebrew text has the 
late word jhd. 1 It is, however, common in NT, though 
it occurs only once in the Gospels (Jn. 89 in a disputed 
section). For the sense of 4 character,’ see also Jer. 12 3, 
‘ Thou hast tried my heart' ; Ps. 79 [10] 1 Thess. 24. 

Here we find ourselves on the line of progress to NT 
religion. The Pauline epistles give the heart a central 
position in the moral nature of man. It has the power 
of immediate perception of the spiritual truths revealed 
by God’s spirit. God, we are told, has shone in the 
hearts of Christians to give the light of the knowledge 
of the divine glory (2 Cor. 46 ) ; we even meet with the 
strange expression 4 the eyes of your heart’ (Eph. 1 18). 
Here the 4 heart * is in fact almost a Hebraistic synonym 
for that ‘reason’ or ‘understanding’ (vovs or diavoia) 
which is the responsive element in man to the divine 
spirit (cp Gnosis, § 5). The germ of this representa¬ 
tion, however, is to be found in the teaching of Jesus. 

‘ Happy are the pure in heart, for they will see God ’ 
(Mt. 58 ). Indeed, the entire Sermon on the Mount im¬ 
presses the necessity of keeping the 4 heart ’ pure and in 
constant contact with God and with heavenly things as 
the condition of pure morality. This again is but the 
clearer expression of the OT view that it is affinity 
of character that brings a man near to God ; and that 
the moral and spiritual life which produces character is 
seated in the innermost part of man— i.e., in his 
4 heart. ’ t. k. c. 

HEARTH. For (1) HS, 'ah (ecx<NP<N J arula), Jer. 
3622/C ; (2) 11*3, kiyydr, Zech. 126 RV ‘pan (of fire)’ (SaAo?, 
caminuni ); (3) ljTlD, moked, Ps. 102314] (</>pv yiov, cremium, 

i.e., dry wood), RV ‘firebrand’; plur. npIDi mo fade. Is. 
33 14, EV ‘ burnings,' see Coal, § 3. 

Lev. 6 9 [2] is difficult (see below) ; RV ‘ on the hearth,' RVmg. 
‘ on its firewood '; neither is right. The small jn proceeds from 
an ancient corrector (cp the small j in Is. 4414) and (as in Is. 
l.c.) is conjectural. Read "NpVr^y, ‘on the fire ’ (see 4); the 
letters TipM were accidently misarranged as mpr> and a 
corrector changed > into q (suggested by SS). 

4- “I’PJ, ydkud, Is. 30i4f (©bkaqt om., at. [see Field] 
Kavarpa, incendium) ; ‘the fire burning on the hearth.’ 

On the 4 hearth of God,’ Is. 29 1 (RVmg.), see Altar, Ariel ; 
on the 4 cakes upon the hearth ’ of Gen. 186 see Bread, § 2 {a); 
on the ‘ hearthstones' of Ezek. 40 43 (AVmg.) see Hook, 7. 

HEATH, RV m £- ‘tamarisk’ (’ arar, "UH 1 ?; 2 &ppio- 
MYPIKH. Jer. 176 486 f). The Heb. word maybe con¬ 
nected with v /-ny, signifying nakedness, and so point to 
the stunted appearance of the plant (see below'). 

1 y"IC> however, in Eccles., l.c., is probably corrupt; Perles 
reads ?jy!f! 33 , ‘ on thy couch.’ 

2 The same form occurs as an adj. = ‘ naked ’ in Ps. 10217 [18]; 
but cp Che. Ps.fi) 
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The form ' ar&'er , "ll/’vij; in Jer. 486 —for which ©b«aq rea d 
n'njj (implied in ovo? aypios)—is most naturally explained as a 
‘broken plural' of ' ar'dr 1 (Ilitz. Jes. 201, Lag. Sent. I30); 
Barth’s view of it as a sing, adjectival form (NB 160) is less 
likely. ‘Tamarisk’ is the rendering of ©bnaq j n J e r. 176 
(aypio/xvpi«r>j [BXAQ]), of Aq. in Jer. 176 (in 48 6 pvpUr)) and 
of Vg. ; Tg. has in the former place Nn'3lDj/ : =crK6Av/i.os, ‘edible 
thistle,’ but in the other takes 'drd'er to be a proper name (so 
Sym. apoTjp); Pesh. simply renders by ‘ root ’ in both places. 

The plant intended is almost certainly a juniper, as 
that is the meaning of Ar. 'ar'dr, and the most likely 
sort is, according to Tristram (AY//? 358), the Juni- 
perus Sabina L., or Savin. This tree abounds on the 
rocks above Petra, where as Robinson {BR2 506) says, 
it grows to the height of 10 or 15 feet, and hangs upon 
the rocks even to the summit of the cliffs and needles. 

1 Its gloomy stunted appearance, with its scale-like leaves 
pressed close to its gnarled stem, and cropped close by the wild 
goals, gives great force to the contrast suggested by the 
rophet.’ Tristram adds, ‘ There is no true heath in Palestine 
. of the Lower Lebanon.’ Hooker states that this particular 
plant is still called ' arar by the Arabs. See also Aroer. 

[The 'ar'dr, or juniper,, has been found in 1 S. 2019 /. 41, 
(crit. emend.), where David is said to have sat down beside 
a juniper tree, while Jonathan shot arrows at three prominent 
rocks near. The passage gains in picturesqueness, (ms Q'sn 
in v. 20 should be O'is ; n*l2 was originally D'lS, and intended 
as a correction of Q'sn ; see Che. Crit. Bib. and cp Ezel.)] 

N. M. 

HEATHEN (D'jlil ; 60 nh). The rendering is plainly 
wrong in AV of Lev. 2544 ^645, but is admissible when 
goyim or £Qvr\ is used of nations whose religion is 
neither Jewish, nor Jewish-Christian, nor Christian, 
with consciousness of this fact. 

Cp Sanderson (1627), ‘ Abimelech, an heathen-man, who had 
not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct him’; 
Caxlon, Pref. to Malory’s Arthur (1485), ‘in al places crysten 
and hethen.’ Possibly the Gothic original of ‘heathen’ may be 
traced to Armenian hefanos , an adaptation of Gk. (9vos, though 
the stem-vowel seems to have been assimilated to Gothic haiyi 
‘heath’ (Murray, New Eng. Diet.). See Gentile, § 2. 

HEAVEN. On the various Hebrew conceptions of a 
heaven as the abode of supernatural beings and (later) 
of the risen dead, see Eschatology, and cp Earth 
and World, Earth [Four Quarters], Paradise. 

The usual Hebrew term is D'Etf (plur., not dual; © oupavos), 
but ‘heaven’ is used also by AV to render ^> 3^3 Ps. 77 18[19] 
(RV, whirlwind,’ see Winds), and pne* p s . S 9 e [7] 37 [38] 
(RV ‘sky’). In the NT besides oupavos and c7roupavio9 the 
only feature which calls for remark is the reference to a belief in 
a plurality of heavens (ra iirovpavia, Eph. 1 3 20 26 8 10, etc.), 
probably due to Persian influence; see especially Charles, 
Secrets 0/Enoch, xxx-xlvii. 

HEAVENLY BODIES (ctoix€IA). 2 Pet. 3 io I2 
RV U, J?- See Elements, § 2. 

HEAVE OFFERING (HOT, riDlfi; &p&ip6M& ; 

primiticp; Ex. 2927, etc.). See Sacrifice, and cp 
Taxation and Tribute. 

HEBEL (hlH), Josh. 19 29 RV m s- See Ahlab, n. 

HEBERprin, but “OH in Nu. 2645; x^Bep [BAL] ; 

see Names, § 70). 

1. The husband of Jael {q.v.), and head of a Kenite 
sept which separated from the main body of the tribe 
(see Kenites), and in the course of its nomadic wander¬ 
ings went as far north as a certain sacred tree near 
Kedesh (see Zaanaim, The Plain of) ; Judg. 4 n (of 
Tr\ir)crtov [B]) 17 21. In Judg. 624 (xa\e /3 [A]) he has 
been introduced by a glossator. WMM {As. u. Eur. 
174, cp 193) connects \pp with Kina, mentioned in the 
Pap. Anastasi, and apparently situated E. of Megiddo 
(see Jensen, ZA 10355/., and cp Amalek). Thus 
there is an apparent coincidence between Heber of 
Kina, and the eponym of the neighbouring tribe of 
Asher (see 2 below). See Engannim, Jethro. 

2. The eponym of an Asherite clan; Gen. 4617 (P) (xo/Scop 
[A], -jSoA [ D ], -pop [L]); Nu. 2645 (xo/3ep [BAFLJ); and 1 Ch. 


1 Of the form fadlil (Wright’s Arab. Grant., § 305). 
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HEBREW LANGUAGE 

7 3 l f- (y*pep [B V. 31], iex°P e P [L]). The clan is called the 
Heberites in Nu. 2645 ('*13nn; xo/3ep(e)i [BAFL]). Jastrow 
connects this name with the Habiri of the Amarna tablets (cp 
his view on Malchiel, q.v.) ; JBL 11 118 Jf., 1261 : so also 
Hommel, AHT, 235 260 n. This is problematical. See Asher, 
§ 1. 

3. A clan in Judah, the ‘father’ of Socoh (1 Ch. 4 18 : aPttaa. 
[B], a;Sep [AL]). 1 See Socoh, i. 

4. A Benjamite (1 Ch. 817; apap [BA], apep [L]). 

5. 1 Ch. 513. See Eber (3). 

6. 1 Ch. 822. See Eber (4). 

7. Lk. 3 35. See Eber (i). $. A. C. 

HEBREW LANGUAGE. 2 The name Hebrew (Lat. 
Hebrceus; Gr. eBpAlOc) is a transcription of 'ebrdya, 

i ‘MamA Aramaic equivalent of the original OT 

Hebrew WOrd P 1 * 'ibHm, which is the 

proper gentilic name of the people who also 
bore the collective name of Israel or Children of Israel 
(B’n6 Israel). The name of Israel with its sacred 
associations in the patriarchal history is that by which 
the OT writers prefer to designate their nation ; and 
this circumstance, combined with the fact that the term 
Hebrews is frequently employed where foreigners are 
introduced as speaking or spoken to {e.g ., Ex. 26 1 S. 
469 Gen. 40 15 Ex. 3 18), has led to the conjecture that 
the name of Hebrews (men from the other side, scil. of 
the Euphrates) was originally given to the descendants 
of Abraham by their Canaanite neighbours, and con¬ 
tinued to be the usual designation of the Israelites among 
foreigners, just as the Magyars are known to other 
Europeans as Hungarians (foreigners), as we call the 
High-Dutch Germans (warriors), or as the Greeks gave 
the name of Phoenicians to the people that called them¬ 
selves Canaanites. 3 A closer view of the case, does not 
confirm this conjecture. 

[Stade’s theory, however,— that the Israelites were called 
Hebrews, after their passage of the Jordan, in contradistinction 
to the other West-Jordanic peoples, though connected with a 
historical theory not borne out by Lhe (later) Israelite tradition 
—is still maintained by its author, Akad. Reden, ’99, p. no. As 
to the Habiri of Am. Tab., Wi. (A ~ohut Memorial Studies, 604 JJF. ; 
cp GI 1 18 Jf.) defends the view that the people so-called are 
nomads from the other side of the Jordan, such as the Suti or 
pre-Aramaic Bedawins of the Syrian desert. These nomads were 
the earlier ‘ Hebrew's.’ But cp Hommel, AHT, 230 Jf., 258 Jp.} 
Nor has the word Hebrew been hitherto found in the early 
monuments of other Eastern nations [unless indeed the Habiri 
of the Am. Tab., who give such trouble to Abd-hiba of Jeru¬ 
salem, may be identified with the Hebrews—a theory w’hich in 
its newer form deserves consideration]. The identification pro¬ 
posed by Chabas which finds the Hebrews in the hieroglyphic 
Apuriu is more than doubtful, 4 whereas the name of Israel 
appears on the stone of Mesha, king of Moab (/. 7), and perhaps- 
has been deciphered on Assyrian monuments. 5 [On the occur¬ 
rence of this name in an old Egyptian inscription, see Exodus 
i*, §§ 2, 9.] 

The form 'ibrl is, in the language of Semitic gram¬ 
marians, a relative noun, presupposing the word 'Eber 
as the name of the tribe, place, or common ancestor, 
from whom the Hebrews are designated. See Eber. 

Accordingly we find Eber as a nation side by side with Assyria 
in the obscure poetical passage Nu. 24 24, and Eber as ancestor 
of the Hebrews in the genealogical lists of Gen. 10 f. Here we 
must distinguish two records. 6 According to Gen II (and Gen. 
10 24) Eber is the great-grandson of Shem through Arphaxad, 
and the ancestor of Terah through Peleg, Reu, Serug, and Nahor. 
These are not to be taken as the names of individual men. 
Several of them are designations of places or districts near the 
upper waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and among other 
circumstances the place at the head of the series assigned to the 
district of Arrapachitis (see, however, Arphaxad), through 
which a migration from Ararat to the lands occupied by the 
Semites in historical times would first pass, suggests the prob¬ 
ability that the genealogy is not even meant to exhibit a table 

1 For these forms we may compare the way in which the river 
nbn is in one place transliterated x^^P an ^ * n another apu>p. 

2 Hebrew literature is dealt with in the following articles:— 
Poetical Lit., Historical Lit., Prophetical Lit., Law 
Lit., Wisdom Lit., Epistolary Lit. On the labours of the 
Massoretes see Writing, Text. 

a See especially Ges. Gesch. der heb. Sprache u. Sckri/t, 9 /.%. 
more recently Kautzsch in Riehm’s HIVB. 

4 See Egypt, § 61; Ephraim, § 1. 

5 Schr., KG 359 536 (’78), defends this not undisputed reading; 
cp Ahab, § 4. 

6 See De Goeje in Th.T, ’70, p. 243; and We. in Jahrbb. 
f. D. Theol., ’76, p. 395. 
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of ethnological affinities, but rather presents a geographical 
sketch of the supposed early movements of the Hebrews, who 
are personified under the name of Eber. If this is so, we can 
hardly venture to assert (with some scholars) that the author of 
the list (the Priestly Writer) extended the name of Hebrews to 
all descendants of Terah. 1 

The case is different with another (doubtless older) record of 
which a fragment seems to be preserved in Gen. 10 21 25-30. 
Here there is no intermediate link between Shem and Eber. 
Sons of Shem and sons of Eber appear to be co-extensive ideas, 
and to the latter are reckoned not only the descendants of Peleg 
(Aramaeans, Israelites, Ishmaelite Arabs, etc.), but also the 
South Arabian tribes of Joktan. 

As to the etymological origin of the name of Hebrews 
we have an early statement in Gen. 14 13, where < 5 ADL 
renders ‘Abram the Hebrew’ [see Di.] by 6 Trepan)?, 

‘ the crosser. ’ 2 

Grammatically more accurate, while resting on the same ety¬ 
mology, is the rendering of Aquila, 6 nepouTT}?, ‘ the man from 
the other side' of the Euphrates, which is the explanation of 
Jewish tradition (Ber. R ., and Rashi); cp Ew. (7/(3) 1 407 f. 
(ET, 1284). 

Steiner, however, takes 'eber in the Arabic sense of a river 
bank, and makes the Hebrews ‘dwellers in a land of rivers' 
( Bib.-Lex . 2613). This goes well with Peleg (watercourse), as 
in Arabia we have the district Falag, so named because it is 
furrowed by waters (Sprenger, Geog. Arab. 234). Cp Eber. 

By the Hebrew language we understand the ancient 
tongue of the Hebrews in Canaan—the language in 

2 Name wb * cb OT is composed, with the ex- 

‘ TTphrpw ce P^ on °f the Aramaic passages (Jer. 10 n 

language ’ Ezra 48-618 712-26 Dan * 2 4-728). We do 
8 8 ' not find, however, that this language was 

called Hebrew by those who spoke it. It is the lip —• 
i.e. speech —of Canaan (Is. 19 18), or, as spoken in 
southern Palestine, n >_ nn\ Jewish (2 K. 18 26 [|| Is. 36 n] 
Neh. 1324). The later Jews call it the holy tongue (pj?$ 
npn) in contrast to the profane Aramaic dialect (com¬ 
monly though improperly enough called Syro-Chaldaic) 
which long before the time of Christ had superseded 
the old language as the vernacular of the Jews. This 
change had already taken place at the time when the 
expression ‘in Hebrew’ (eftpaio-Tl) first occurs (Prologue 
to Sirach) ; and both in the Apocrypha and in the NT 
the ambiguous term, naming the language after those 
who used it, often denotes the contemporary vernacular, 
not the obsolete idiom of the OT. The other sense, 
however, was admissible (e.g ., Rev. 9 n, and so fre¬ 
quently in Josephus), and naturally became the prevalent 
one among Christian writers who had little occasion to 
speak of anything but the OT Hebrew. 3 See Aramaic 
Language. 

Hebrew is a language of the group which, since Eich- 
horn, has generally been known as Semitic, the affinities 

3 Semitic tbe several meni b er s of which are so 

languages cIose that they may fairly be com P ared 
8 8 * with a sub-group of the Indo-Germanic 

family—for example, with the Teutonic languages. 

The fundamental unity of the Semitic vocabulary is 
easily observed from the absence of compounds (except 
in proper names) and from the fact that almost all 
words are derived from their roots in definite patterns 
( measures ) as regular as those of grammatical inflection. 
The roots regularly consist of three consonants (seldom 
four or five), the accompanying vowels having no 
radical value, but shifting according to grammatical 
rules to express various embodiments of the root 
idea. 

The triliteral roots are substantially common to the 
whole Semitic group, subject to certain consonantal per¬ 
mutations, of which the most important are strikingly 

1 The Terahites, according to other testimonies, are Aramaeans 
(Gen. 22 20/.; Dt. 26 5); but the Priestly Writer, who cannot be 
pre-exilic, makes Aram a separate offshoot of Shem, having 
nothing to do with Eber (Gen. 10 22/). 

2 Cp Jerome, Qucest. Hebr on the passage, and Theodoret, 
Qu. LX I. in Gen. 

3 The term ‘Hebrew language ’ seems to have originated with 

tae or Hellenists. Philo, however, calls the language of 

the OT Chaldee ( De Vita Mosis , 2 sf . ; cp Jerome on Dan. 1). 
On the use of the expression ‘ Hebrew language ’ in the Talmud, 
see Berliner, Beitrdge zur heb. Gr. 5 (Berlin, >9). 
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analogous to those laid down by Grimm for the Teutonic 
languages. 

There are in Arabic four aspirated dentals, which in Hebrew 
and Assyrian are regularly represented by sibilants, as follows 

Arabic tk= Hebrew-Assyrian s ; Ar. <//r = Heb.-Ass. z; Ar. 
z= Heb.-Ass. j; Ar. d = Heb. -Ass. s. 

In most of the Aramaic dialects the first three of these sounds 
are represented by t, d , and t respectively, while the fourth 
is usually changed into the guttural sound y. But it would 
appear from recent discoveries that in very ancient times some 
at least of the Aramaic dialects approximated to the Hebrew and 
Assyrian as regards the treatment of the first three sounds, and 
changed the fourth into n (cp Aramaic, § 2, beginning, and see 
below, § 6). 1 

Derivation from the roots and inflection proceed partly 
by the reduplication of root letters and the addition of 
4 Their in certa * n preformatives and afformatives 

* flection ” ( more rarely by the insertion of formative 
consonants in the body of the root), partly 
by modifications of the vowels with which the radicals 
are pronounced. In its origin almost every root ex¬ 
presses something that can be grasped by the senses. 

The mechanism by which words are formed from the root is 
adapted to present sensible notions in a variety of nuances and 
in all possible embodiments and connections, so that there are 
regular forms to express in a single word the intensity, the 
repetition, the production of the root idea—the place, the instru¬ 
ment, the time of its occurrence, and so forth. Thus the ex¬ 
pression of intellectual ideas is necessarily metaphorical, almost 
every word being capable of a material sense, or at least con¬ 
veying the distinct suggestion of some sensible notion. For 
example, the names of passions depict their physiological ex¬ 
pression ; ‘to confer honour’means also ‘to make heavy,'and 
so on. 

The same concrete character, the same inadequacy 
to convey purely abstract thoughts without a substratum 
appealing to the senses, appears in the grammatical 
structure of the Semitic tongues. 

This is to be seen, for example, in the absence of the neuter 
gender, in the extreme paucity of particles, in the scanty pro¬ 
vision for the subordination of propositions, which deprives the 
Semitic style of all involved periods and reduces it to a succession 
of short sentences linked by the simple copula and. 

The fundamental element of these languages is the 
noun, and in the fundamental type of sentence the 
predicate is a noun set down without any copula and 
therefore without distinction of past, present, or future 
time. The finite verb is developed from nominal forms 
(participial or infinitive), and is equally without dis¬ 
tinction of time. Instead of tenses we find two forms, 
the perfect and the imperfect, which are used according 
as the speaker contemplates the verbal action as a thing 
complete or as conditional, imperfect, or in process. 

It lies in the nature of this distinction that the imperfect alone 
has moods. In their later stages the languages seek to supply 
the lack of tenses by circumlocutions with a substantive verb and 
participles. 

Other notable features (common to the Semitic 
tongues) are the use of appended suffixes to denote the 
possessive pronouns with a substantive, or the accusative 
of a personal pronoun with a verb, and the expression 
of the genitive relation by what is called construction 
or annexation, the governing noun being placed im¬ 
mediately before the genitive, and, if possible, slightly 
shortened in pronunciation so that the two words may 
run together as one idea. 

A characteristic of the later stages of the languages is the 
resolution of this relation into a prepositional clause. 

These and other peculiarities are sufficient to establish 
the original unity of the group, and entitle us to postu¬ 
late an original language from which all the Semitic 
dialects have sprung. 

Of the relation of this language to other linguistic stems, 
especially to the Indo-Germanic on the E. and the North- 
African languages on the W., we cannot yet speak with certainty; 
but it appears that the present system of triliteral roots has 
grown out of an earlier biliteral system which, so far as it pan 
be reconstructed, must form the basis of scientific inquiry into 
the ultimate affinities of the Semitic group. 2 


1 [See Cook, Aramaic Glossary , s. j, p, &.] 

2 Renan, Hist, des Langues Sim., sketches the history of 
research in this direction. Noteworthy are the remarks of 
Lagarde, Syviviicta , 121. On survivals from the biliteral stage, 
see Nold. Mand. Gram. 96. 
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Before the rise of comparative philology it was a 
5 Age of ^ am *^ ar °P> n * on Hebrew was the original 

Hebrew. s P eech of mankind. 

Taken from the Jews, and as already expressed 
in the Palestinian Targum on Gen. 11 i, this opinion drew its 
main support from etymologies and other data in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, which, however, were as plausibly turned 
by Syriac writers in favour of their own tongue. 1 

Till recent times many excellent scholars (including 
Ewald) claimed for Hebrew the greatest relative antiquity 
among Semitic tongues. It is now, however, generally 
recognised that in grammatical structure the Arabic, 
shut up within its native deserts till the epoch of Islam, 
preserved much more of the original Semitic forms than 
either Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In its richer vocalisation, in the possession of distinct case 
endings, 2 in the use for feminine nouns of the afformative t , which 
in the northern dialect has passed through h (originally audible 
as in Egyptian Arabic) into a mere vowel, in the more extensive 
range of passive and modal forms, and in other refinements of 
inflection, Arabic represents no later development, but the 
original wealth and primitive subtlety of Semitic speech, as 
appears not only from fragmentary survivals in the other dialects, 
but also from an examination of the process of decay which has 
brought the spoken Arabic of the present day into a grammatical 
conduion closely parallel to the OT Hebrew. 

Whilst Arabic is in many respects the elder brother, 
it is not the parent of Hebrew or Aramaic. Each 
member of the group had an independent development 
from a stage prior to any existing language, though it 
would seem that Hebrew did not branch off from 
Aramaic so soon as from Arabic, whilst in its later 
stages it came under direct Aramaic influence. 

[On the relation which Hebrew bears to the other Semitic 
languages, see Wright, Comp. Gram. ; Driver, Tenses (. App. 
iii.); and Noldeke’s art. ‘ Semitic Languages 1 in E Z?( 9 ), published 
separately in German, with some additions ( Die sent. Sprachen , 
■8 7 ;’ 99 ).] 

The Hebrew spoken by the Israelites in Canaan was 
separated only by very minor differences (like those of 
Fnrli aq+ our P rov i nc i a l dialects) from the speech of 
*Hebrew L ne 'S^ 1 ^ )OUr ^ n S tribes. Wc know this so far 
as the Moabite language is concerned from 
the stone of Mesha ; and the indications furnished by 
proper names, as well as the acknowledged affinity of 
Israel with these tribes, make the same tiling probable 
in the case of Ammon and Edom. More remarkable is 
the fact that the Phoenicians and Canaanites, with whom 
the Israelites acknowledged no brotherhood, spoke a 
language which, at least as written, differs but little from 
biblical Hebrew. This observation has been used in 
support of the very old idea that the Hebrews originally 
spoke Aramaic, and changed their language in Canaan. 
An exacter study of the Phoenician inscriptions, how¬ 
ever, shows differences from Hebrew which suffice to 
constitute a distinct dialect, and combine with other 
indications to favour the view that the descendants of 
Abraham brought their Hebrew idiom with them. In 
this connection it is important to observe that the old 
Assyrian, which preceded Aramaic in regions with which 
the book of Genesis connects the origins of Abraham, is 

1 Theodoret ( Qiuest. in Gen. 11 ), Barhebraeus, and others cited 
by Assemani, Bib. Or. iii. 131^. The same opinion appears among 
the Babylonian Jews (Rab in Synh. 38 b). Conversely, Jacob 
of Sarug concedes the priority of Hebrew (see ZDMG 25 520). 
The Arabs, whose language is in many points older than either, 
yield priority to Hebrew (Abulfeda, HA 18), or to Syriac (Tabari, 
I220; Abu ’Isa in Abulfeda, 148), the language of the race to 
which they owed their first knowledge of letters. 

2 That the case endings in classical Arabic are survivals of a 
very ancient system of inflection can hardly be doubted. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that in the primitive Semitic 
language these terminations were used for precisely the same pur¬ 
poses as in Arabic. Moreover, the three Arabic case-endings 
commonly called by European scholars the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative, do not by any means correspond exactly, as re¬ 

gards their usage, to the respective cases in the Indo-European 

languages; that is to say, the Arabic language sometimes employs 

the accusative^ where we should, on logical grounds, have ex¬ 

pected the nominative and vice versa. These apparent anomalies 

are probably relics of a time when the use of the case-endings 

was determined by principles which differed, to a considerable 

extent, from those known to the Arabic grammarians. 


in many respects closely akin to Hebrew. 1 [Certain 
inscriptions, moreover, recently discovered at Zenjlrll, 
in the extreme N. of Syria, are written in a dialect which 
exhibits many striking points of resemblance to Hebrew, 
although it would seem, on the whole, to belong to the 
Aramaic branch. 2 ] 

As the origin of Hebrew is lost in the obscurity that 
hangs over the early movements of the Semitic tribes, 
so we know very little of the changes which the language 
underwent in Canaan. The existence of local differences 
of speech is proved by Judg. 126 ; 3 but the attempt to 
make out in the OT records a Northern and a Judaean 
dialect, or even besides these a third dialect for the 
Simeonites of the extreme S. 4 has led to no certain 
results. In general it may be said that theOT text supplies 
inadequate data for studying the history of the language. 
Semitic writing, especially a purely consonantal text 
such as the OT originally was, gives an imperfect picture 
of the very grammatical and phonetic details most likely 
to vary dialectically or in course of time. 

The later punctuation (including the notation of vowels ; 
see below, § 9, and Writing) and even many things in the 
present consonantal text, represent the formal pronunciation 
of the Synagogue as it took shape after Hebrew became a 
dead language—for even <& has often a more primitive 
pronunciation of proper names (cp Names, § 5/). This modern 
system being applied to all parts of the OT alike, many 
archaisms were obliterated or disguised, and the earlier and 
later writings present in the received text a grammatical 
uniformity which is certainly not original. It is true that 
occasional consonantal forms inconsistent with the accompany¬ 
ing vowels have survived—especially in the books least read by 
the Jews—and appear in the light of comparative grammar as 
indications of more primitive forms. These sporadic survivals 
show that the correction of obsolete forms was not carried 
through with perfect consistency; but it is never safe to 
argue as if we possessed the original form of the texts (cp 
Writing). 

The chief historical changes in the Hebrew language 
which we can still trace are due to Aramaic influence. 


_ „ , ... ., The Northern Israelites were in 

* e rew y. 3 immediate contact with Aramaean 
0 amaic. populations and some Aramaic loan¬ 
words were used, at least in Northern Israel, from a 
very early date. At the time of Hezekiah Aramaic 
seems to have been the usual language of diplomacy 
spoken by the statesmen of Judah and Assyria alike 
(2 K. I826). After the fall of Samaria the Hebrew 
population of Northern Israel was partly deported, 
their place being taken by new colonists, most of whom 
probably had Aramaic as their mother-tongue. It is 
not therefore surprising that even in the language of 
Judaea increasing signs of Aramaic influence appear 
before the Exile. 5 The fall of the Jewish kingdom 
accelerated the decay of Hebrew as a spoken language. 
Not indeed that those of the people who were trans¬ 
ported forgot their own tongue in their new home, as 
older scholars supposed on the basis of Jewish tradition : 
the exilic and post-exilic prophets do not write in a 
lifeless tongue. Hebrew was still the language of 
Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (13 24) in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. 6 * * After the fall of 
Jerusalem, however, the petty Jewish people were 
in daily intercourse w r ith a surrounding Aramaean 


1 See Stade’s essay on the relation of Phoenician and Hebrew, 
A To rge n Idndisch e Forschungen (’75), with Ndldeke’s criticism, 
ZDMG , 29325; also the latter’s article, ‘Sprache, hebraische,’ 
in BL f 5 362 ff. 

2 One of these inscriptions, set up by Panammu, king of 
Ya'di, probably dates from the ninth, or the beginning of the 
eighth century b.c. Two other inscriptions set up by a king 
named Bar-Rekub, belong to the latter half of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. See Aramaic Language, § 2 ; in addition to the works 
on the subject which are there specified, the reader may consult 
Lidzbarski's Handbuch der nordsemitiseken Epigraphik (Wei¬ 
mar, ’98), p. 4,^0 f. 

3 On the difficulty of drawing precise inferences from this 
narrative see Marq. ZATIV' 88, pp. 151-155. 

4 B6ttch. Lehrb. d. hebr. Sbrache , 1 \sf. (’66). 

6 Details in Ryssel, De Elohistee Pentateuchi Sermone (Leip- 
sic, ’78), the most important collection of materials since Gesenius, 
Gesch. der hebr. Spr. u. Schri/t ('15). 

6 An argument to the contrary drawn by Jewish interpreters 
from Neh. 88 rests on false exegesis. 
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population, and the Aramaic tongue, which was the 
official language of the western provinces of the Persian 
empire, began to take rank as the recognised medium 
of polite intercourse and letters even among the tribes 
of Arabic blood—the Nabataeans—whose inscriptions in 
the Hauran are written in Aramaic. Thus Hebrew as 
a spoken language gradually yielded to its more power¬ 
ful neighbour, and the style of the latest OT writers is 
not only full of Aramaic words and forms but also 
largely coloured with Aramaic idioms, whilst their 
Hebrew has lost the force and freedom of a living 
tongue (Ecclesiastes, Esther, some Psalms, Daniel). 
The Chronicler no longer thoroughly understood the 
Old Hebrew sources from which he worked, while for 
the latest part of his history he used a Jewish Aramaic 
document, part of which he incorporated in the book of 
Ezra. Long before the time of Christ Hebrew was the 
exclusive property of scholars. 

About 200 b.c. , Jesus the son of Sirach (Ben Sira), 
a Palestinian Jew, composed in Hebrew the famous 
treatise known in the West as Ecclesiasticus. A large 
portion of the original text has recently come to light, 
unfortunately in a mutilated condition. Though Ben 
Sira uses a considerable number of late words, mostly 
borrowed from the Aramaic, the general character of 
his Hebrew style is decidedly purer and more classical 
than that of some parts of the OT ( e.g., Ecclesiastes), 
and it is specially to be noted that the recovered frag¬ 
ments, as far as is known at present, contain not a 
single word derived from the Greek. See Ecclesi¬ 
asticus. 

Several other books of the Apocrypha appear to be 
translated from Hebrew originals*—Judith, i Macc.— 

q . .. the last according to the express testi- 

Hebrew mony of J erome - 11 is certain that the 

OT canon contains elements as late as 

the epoch of national revival under the Maccabees 
(Daniel, certain Psalms), for Hebrew was the language 
of religion as well as of scholarship. As for the 
scholars, they affected not only to write but also to 
speak in Hebrew ; but they could not resist the influence 
of the Aramaic vernacular, and indeed made no attempt 
to imitate the classical models of the OT, which neither 
furnished the necessary terminology for the new ideas 
with which they operated, nor offered in its forms and 
constructions a suitable vehicle for their favourite pro¬ 
cesses of legal dialectic. Thus was developed a new 
scholastic Hebrew,' the language of the wise ’ (n'DDn fie' 1 ?), 
preserving some genuine old Hebrew words which happen 
not to be found in the OT, and supplying some new 
necessities of expression by legitimate developments of 
germs that lay in the classical idiom, but thoroughly inter¬ 
penetrated with foreign elements, and as little fit for 
higher literary purposes as the Latin of the mediaeval 
schoolmen. The chief monument of this dialect is the 
body of traditional law called the Mishna, which is 
formed of materials of various dates, but was collected 
in its present form about the close of the second century 
a.d. (see Law Literature). 

[A remarkable feature in the Hebrew of the Mishna 
is the large use made of Greek and even of Latin words. 

That, these words were actually current among the Jews of 
the period and are not mere literary embellishments (as is some¬ 
times the case with Greek words used by Syriac authors) appears 
from the fact that they often present themselves in strangely 
distorted forms—the result of popular mispronunciation.] 


The doctors of the subsequent period still retained 
some fluency in the use of Hebrew; but the mass of 
their teaching preserved in the Gemara is Aramaic. 1 

The language of the Mishna has been described by Geiger, 
Lehr- und Lesebnch zur Sprache der Miscknah (Breslau, ’45); 
L. Dukes, Die Sprache der Misckna (Esslingen, ’46) and Zur 
rabbinischen Sprachkunde (Vienna, ’51); J. H. Weiss, MisJt- 
Pat L'shdn ham-Mishna (Vienna, ’67). 


1 See Bacher, Die Aggada der babylonischen Amoraer (Stras- 

burg^ '79), for many illustrations of the Hebrew scholarship of 

the Gemarists. 
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During the Talmudic period nothing was done for 
the grammatical study of the old language ; but there 
p was a traditional pronunciation for the 
9. warn- S y na g 0 gue ( and a traditional interpretation 
fl Ca t ^ ie sacrec * text * Tlie earliest monument 
y* of Jewish interpretation is the Septuagint; 
but the final form of traditional exegesis is embodied in 
the Targums or Aramaic paraphrases, especially in the 
more literal Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, which 
are often cited by the Talmudic doctors. Many things 
in the language of the OT were already obscure, and 
the meaning of words was discussed in the schools, 
sometimes by the aid of legitimate analogies from 
living dialects, 1 but more often by fantastic etymological 
devices such as the Notarikofi, or use of analogies from 
shorthand. 

The invention and application of means for preserving 
the traditional text and indicating the traditional pro¬ 
nunciation are spoken of elsewhere (see Writing, 
Text). 

The old traditional scholarship declined, however, till 
the tenth century, when a revival of Hebrew study under 
the influence of Mohammedan learning took place among 
the Arabic-speaking Jews (Saadia of the Fayyum, 
Menahem ben Sarug, etc. ). 2 Then, early in the eleventh 
century, came the acknowledged fathers of mediaeval 
Jewish philology,—the grammarian Judah surnamed 
Hayyu£, discoverer of the system of triliteral roots, 3 
and the lexicographer Abulwalid Merwan ibn Ganah 
(Rabbi Jonah), who made excellent use of Arabic 
analogies as well as of the traditional material. 4 

A succession of able scholars continued their work, of whom 
the most famous are Abraham ben Me'fr of Toledo, surnamed 
Ibn Ezra—also written Aben Ezra—(1092-1167), a man of great 
originality and freedom of view; Solomon Isaaki of Troyes, 
called Rashi (*.*., R[abbenu] Sh[elom6h] Y[ishaki]) and some¬ 
times by error Jarchi— i.e. } of Lunel (HT> ‘luna ’)—(died 1105), 
whose writings are a storehouse of traditional lore ; and David 
Kimhi of Narbonne, called Radak (fire. 1200), whose comment¬ 
aries, grammar, and lexicon exercised an enormous and lasting 
influence. Our own authorised version bears the stamp of 
Kimhi on every page. 

In the later Middle Ages Jewish learning was cramped 
by a narrow Talmudical orthodoxy ; but a succession 
of scholars held their ground till Elias Levita and others 
of his age transmitted the torch to the Christian uni¬ 
versities. 

[The Jewish Encyclopcedia , now in preparation, will for English 
readers give an adequate account of the Jewish scholars and 
their work. The portion dealing with Philology will be con¬ 
tributed by Prof. G. F. Moore.] W. R. S.—A. A. B. 

HEBREWS (Dnsrn), Gen. 40i 5 etc. Seeaboveand 
cp Israel, § 1 . 

HEBREWS (EPISTLE). The NT writing usually 
known under the name of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
or, less correctly, as the Epistle of Paul the 

* 1 e * apostle to the Hebrews, bears in the oldest 

MSS no other title than the words upoc eBpAloyc 
[so Ti. WH, etc. ], ' To the Hebrews. 1 This brief heading 
embraces the whole information as to the origin of the 
epistle on which Christian tradition is unanimous. 
Everything else—the authorship, the address, the date 
-—was unknown or disputed in the early church, and 
continues to form matter of dispute in the present day. 
As far back as the latter part of the second century, how¬ 
ever, the destination of the epistle 1 to the Hebrews' 
[though it cannot be proved for Rome at so early a 
date] was acknowledged alike in Alexandria, where it 
was ascribed to Paul, and in Carthage, where it passed 
by the name of Barnabas ; and there is no indication 
that it ever circulated under another title. At the same 

1 See B. R 5 sh hash-Shana, 2 6 b; Del. on Ps. 5523124] and 
Is. 1423. 

2 The connecting link between the Massoretes and the gram¬ 
marians is Rabbi Aaron ben Mosheh ben Asher, whose Dikduke 
hat- 1 * amim has been published by Baer and Strack (Leips. ’79). 

3 See his Two Treatises , edited by. Nutt, London, '70. 

4 His Book 0/Boots, in Arabic, edited by Neubauer, Oxford, 
1875. 
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time we must not suppose, as has sometimes been 
supposed, that the author prefixed these words to his 
original manuscript. The title says no more than that 
the readers addressed were Christians of Jewish extrac¬ 
tion, and this would be no sufficient address for an 
epistolary writing ( 13 22) directed to a definite circle of 
readers, a local church or group of churches to whose 
history repeated reference is made, and with which the 
author had personal relations ( 13 19 23). The original 
address, which according to custom must have stood on 
the outside of the folded letter, was probably never 
copied, and the universal prevalence of the present title, 
which tells no more than can be gathered (as a hypo¬ 
thesis) from the epistle itself, seems to indicate that 
when the book first passed from local into general 
circulation its history had already been forgotten. 

With this it agrees that the early Roman church,— 
where the epistle was known about the end of the first 

2. Authorship: f nUlr >\ where indeed the first 
hic+nrv nf traces of the use of it occur (Clement, 
opinion anC * Shepherd of Hertnas )—had nothing 

* to contribute to the question of author¬ 
ship and origin except the negative opinion that the 
book is not by Paul. 

Caius and the Muratorian fragment reckon but thirteen 
epistles of Paul; Hippolytus (like his master Irenseus of Lyons) 
knew our book and declared that it was not Pauline. 


The earliest positive traditions of authorship to which 
we can point belong to Africa and Egypt, where, as we 
have already seen, divergent views were current by the 
end of the second century. 1. The African tradition 
preserved by Tertullian (De Pudicitia , 20 ), but certainly 
not invented by him, ascribes the epistle to Barnabas. 

Direct apostolic authority is not therefore claimed for it; but 
it has the weight due to one who * learned from and taught with 
the apostles,’ and we are told that it had more currency among 
the churches than ‘ that apocryphal shepherd of the adulterers ’ 
(the Shepherd of Hermas). This tradition of the African church 
holds a singularly isolated position. Later writers appear to 
know it only from Tertullian, and it soon became obsolete, to be 
revived for a moment after the Reformation by the Scottish 
theologian Cameron, and then again in our own century by the 
German critics, among whom at present it is the favourite view 
[see below, §§ 4, 1 r]. 

2. Very different is the history of the Egyptian 
tradition, which can be traced back as far as a teacher 
of the Alexandrian Clement, presumably Pantaenus 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 614). 

This ‘ blessed presbyter,’ as Clement calls him, sought to 
explain why Paul did not name himself as usual at the head of 
the epistle, and found the reason in the modesty of the author, 
who, in addressing the Hebrews, was going beyond his commis¬ 
sion as apostle to the Gentiles. Clement himself takes it for 
granted that an epistle to the Hebrews must have been written 
in Hebrew, and supposes that Luke translated it for the Greeks. 

Thus far there is no sign that the Pauline authorship 
was ever questioned in Alexandria, and from the time of 
Origen the opinion that Paul wrote the epistle became 
more and more prevalent in the East. 

Origen rests on the same tradition, which he refers to ‘ the 
ancient men ’; but he knows that the tradition is not common to 
all churches. He feels that the language is un-Pauline, though 
the admirable thoughts are not second to those of the unques¬ 
tioned apostolic writings. Thus he is led to the view that the 
ideas were orally set forth by Paul, but that the language, 
arrangement, and some features of the exposition are the work 
of a disciple. According to some, this disciple was Clement of 
Rome ; others [Clement and his school] named Luke ; but the 
truth, says Origen, is known to God alone (Eus. 625, cp 338). 
It is not surprising that these limitations of the tradition had less 
influence than the broad fact that Origen accepted the book as 
of Pauline authority. 

In the West this view was still far from established in 
the fourth century ; but it gained ground steadily, and, 
indeed, the necessity for revising the received view could 
not be questioned when men began to look at the facts 
of the case. 

. Even those who, like Jerome and Augustine, knew the varia¬ 
tions of tradition, were unwilling to press an opposite view ; and 
in the fifth century the Pauline authorship was accepted at Rome, 
and practically throughout Christendom, not to be again disputed 
till the revival of letters and the rise of a more critical spirit. 

It was Erasmus who indicated the imminent change 
of opinion. 


1 


Erasmus brings out with great force the vacillation of tradition 
and the dissimilarity of the epistle from the style and thoughts 
of Paul in his concluding annotation on the book. He ventures 
the conjecture, based on a passage of his favourite Jerome, that 
Clement of Rome was the real author. Luther (who suggests 
Apollos) and Calvin (who thinks of Luke or Clement) followed 
with the decisive argument that Paul, who lays such stress on 
the fact that his gospel was not taught to him by man but was 
by direct revelation (Gal. 1 nyC), could not have written Heb. 
23./ where the author classes himself among those who received 
the message of salvation from the personal disciples of the Lord 
on the evidence of the miracles which confirmed their word. 

The force of tradition seemed already broken ; but 
the wave of reaction which so soon overwhelmed the 
freer tendencies of the first reformers, brought back the 
old view. Protestant orthodoxy again accepted Paul as 
the author, and dissentient voices were seldom heard till 
the revival of free biblical criticism in the eighteenth 
century. As criticism strengthened its arguments, theo¬ 
logians began to learn that the denial of tradition in¬ 
volves no danger to faith, and at the present moment, 
scarcely any sound scholar will be found to accept Paul 
as the direct author of the epistle, though such a 
modified view as was suggested by Origen still claims 
adherents among the lovers of compromise with 
tradition. 

The arguments against the Alexandrian tradition are 
in fact conclusive. 

It is probably unfair to hamper that tradition with Clement’s 
notion that the book is a translation from the Hebrew. This 
monstrous hypothesis received its reductioad 
3 . Not by Paul, absurdum in the attempt of J. H. R. 

Biesenthal to reconstruct the Hebrew text 
{Das Trostsckreiben des Apostels Paulus an die Hcbriier , 
kritisch wiederhergestellt , etc., ’78). Just as little, however, 
can the Greek be from Paul’s pen. 

The un-Pauline character of the style, alike in the 
words used and in the structure of the sentences, strikes 
every scholar as it struck Origen and Erasmus. 

The type of thought is quite unique. The theological ideas 
are cast in a different mould ; and the leading conception of the 
high-priesthood of Christ, which is no mere occasional thought 
but a central point in the author’s conception of Christianity, 
finds its nearest analogy not in the Pauline epistles but in John 
17 19. The Old Testament is cited after the Alexandrian transla¬ 
tion more exactly and exclusively than is the custom of Paul, 
and that even where the Hebrew original is divergent. Nor is 
this an accidental circumstance. There is every appearance 
that the author was a Hellenist whose learning did not embrace 
a knowledge of the Hebrew text, and who derived his metaphysic 
and allegorical method from the Alexandrian rather than the 
Palestinian schools. 1 

The force of these arguments can be brought out only 
by the accumulation of a multitude of details too tedious 
for this place ; but the evidence from the few personal 
indications contained in the epistle is easily grasped and 
not less powerful. 

The argument from 2 3^C, which appeared decisive to Luther 
and Calvin, has been referred to already (§ 2). Again, we read 
in 13 19 that the writer is absent from the church which he 
addresses, but hopes to be speedily restored to them. This 
expression is not to be understood as implying that the epistle 
was written in prison, for 13 23 shows that the author is master 
of his own movements. 2 

The plain sense is that the author’s home is with the 
church addressed, but that he is at present absent, and 
begs their prayers for a speedy return. The external 
authority of the Alexandrian tradition can have no 
weight against such difficulties. If that tradition was 
original and continuous, the long ignorance of the 
Roman church and the opposite tradition of Africa are 
inexplicable. No tradition, however, was more likely 
to arise in circles where the epistle was valued and its 
origin forgotten. In spite of its divergences from the 

1 For the Alexandrian elements in the epistle, consult the list 
of passages in Hilgenfeld’s Einleitung 384, n. (Leipsic, ’75). 
A large mass of valuable material is collected in J. B. Carpzov’s 
Sacra Exercitationes in Ep. ad Heb. ex Philone Alexandrino 
(Helmstadt, 1750). [Von Soden {Handcomm. 4) gives^ addi¬ 
tional instances of dependence on Philo, and proves the literary 
influence also of the Wisdom of Solomon ; cp Plumptre in 
Expositor , 1st ser. vol. i. (’74).] 

2 In 10 34 the true reading is not ‘of me in my bonds,’ but ‘on 
them that were in bonds ’ (to?? 8eo-/u.iois owe waOrja-aTf). _ The 
false reading, which was that of Clement of Alexandria, is 
probably connected with the tradition that Paul was the author. 
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standard of Pauline authorship, the book has manifest 
Pauline affinities, and can hardly have originated beyond 
the Pauline circle, to which it is referred, not only by 
the author’s friendship with Timothy (13 23), but also by 
many unquestionable echoes of the Pauline theology, 
and even by distinct allusions to passages in Paul’s 
epistles. 1 

In an uncritical age these features might easily suggest 
Paul as the author of a book which [doubtless, because 
its Pauline origin was universally believed in Alexandria] 
took its place in MSS immediately after the recognised 
epistles of that apostle, and contained nothing in its 
title to distinguish it from the preceding books with 
similar headings, ‘To the Romans,’ ‘To the Cor¬ 
inthians,’ and the like. 2 A similar history, as Zahn has 
pointed out, attaches to the so-called second epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians. 


When we see that the tradition which names Paul as 


author does not possess an authentic historical basis, we 
ft+Vi are necessarily carried on to deny historical 
,. authority to the subsidiary conjectures or 
sugges 10ns. trac jj t j ons w hich speak of Luke and 
Clement of Rome. 

The history of the Alexandrian tradition, shows that these 
names were brought in merely to lessen the difficulties attaching 
to the view that Paul wrote the book exactly as we have it. 


The name of Luke seems to be a conjecture of the 
Alexandrian Clement, for it has no place in the tradition 
received from his master. 


Origen attaches no importance to either name. Some had 
mentioned one, and some the other ; God alone knows the truth. 
We have no reason to think more highly of these suggestions 
than Origen did. Indeed, no Protestant scholar now proposes 
the name of Clement, whose extant epistle to the Corinthians 
shows his familiarity with the epistle to the Hebrews, and at the 
same time excludes the idea that he composed it. The name of 
Luke has still partisans—Delitzsch carefully collected linguistic 
parallels between our epistle and the Lucan writings {Comm. 
57 ; ET, ’68-’7 o ). The arguments of Delitzsch are generally met 
with the objection that our author must have been a born Jew, 
which from his standpoint and culture is in the highest degree 
probable, though not perhaps absolutely certain. In any case 
we cannot suppose that Luke wrote the epistle on Paul’s com¬ 
mission, or that the work is substantially the apostle's; for such 
a theory takes no account of the strongly-marked individuality of 
the book in thought and method as well as expression. 

The theory that Luke was the independent author of 
the epistle (Grotius and others) has no right to appeal 
to antiquity, and must stand entirely on the very 
inadequate grounds of internal probability afforded by 
language and style. 

If Alexandria fail us, can we suppose that Africa 
preserved the original tradition? This is a difficult 
question. The intrinsic objections to authorship by 
Barnabas are not important. 

The so-called Epistle of Barnabas was not written by our 
author ; but then it is admittedly not by Barnabas. The superior 
elegance of the style of our epistle as compared with that of 
Paul is not inconsistent with Acts 14 12 ; nor is there, as we shall 
see presently, any real force in the once favourite objection that 
the ordinances of the temple are described with less accuracy 
than might be looked for in Barnabas, a Levite and one who had 
resided in Jerusalem (see below, § 8). On the other hand, it is hard 
to believe that the correct account of the authorship of our book 
was preserved only in Africa, and in a tradition so isolated that 
Tertullian seems to be its only independent witness. How could 
Africa know this thing and Rome be ignorant? Zahn, who is 
the latest exponent of the Barnabas hypothesis, argues that in 
the West, where the so-called epistle of Barnabas was long 
unknown, there was nothing to suggest the idea of Barnabas as 
an author; that the true tradition might perish the more readily 


1 An unambiguous proof that our author had read the epistle 
to the Romans , seems to lie in 10 30. This is the one OT 
citation, of the epistle which does not follow the LXX (Dt. 3235); 
but it is word for word from Rom. 1219. [The proof is not, 
however, conclusive. Dependence on Romans cannot be shown 
elsewhere in the epistle, and this particular citation is found 
exactly as it is in.Onkelos.] Further signs of. dependence on 
Romans and Corinthians (which require sifting) have been 
collected by Holtzmann (Einl . 332); see also Hilgenfeld’s 
Zt. 9 4/. 

2 The place of the epistle in MSS varies. The order of EV 
is that of the Latin Church, the oldest Greek codices placing it 
before.the pastoral epistles. The Latin order, which expresses 
the original uncertainty of the Pauline tradition, was formerly 
current even in the East. 
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in other parts of the church after the name of Barnabas had 
been falsely attached to another epistle dealing with the typology 
of the ceremonial law ; and finally, that tne false epistle of 
BarnabaSj which was first so named in Alexandria, may there 
have carried off the true title of the epistle to the Hebrews after 
the latter was ascribed to Paul. That is not plausible, and it is 
more likely that an epistle which calls itself Aoyo? n-apaxAiJo-ew? 
(Heb. 1322) was ascribed to the vcos napaxXrio-eux; (Acts 436 ) in 
the same way as Ps. 127 was ascribed to Solomon, ‘ the beloved 
of the Lord’ (2 Sam. 1224 ./C), from the allusion in 1272, than 
that this coincidence of expression affords a confirmation of the 
Barnabas hypothesis. 

In short, the whole tradition as to the epistle is too 
uncertain to offer much support to any theory of author¬ 
ship, and if the name of Barnabas is to be accepted, it 
must stand mainly on internal evidence. See further 
below, § 11. 

~ . . . Being thus thrown baek on what the 

, ® . j epistle itself can tell us, we must look at 
the first readers, with whom, as we have 
already seen, the author stood in very 
close relations. 

Until comparatively recently there was a general 
agreement among scholars that the church addressed 
was composed of Hebrews, or Christians of Jewish 
birth. We are not, however, entitled to take this 
simply on the authority of the title, which is hardly 
more than a reflection of the impression produced 
on an early copyist—an impression the justice of 
which is now seen to be more than doubtful. It is 
plain, indeed, that the writer is at one with his readers 
in approaching all Christian truth through the OT. 

He and they alike are accustomed to regard Christianity as a 
continuous development of Judaism, in which the benefits of 
Christ’s death belong to the ancient people of God and supply 
the shortcomings of the old dispensation (49 9 15 13 12). With 
all the weight that is laid on the superiority of Christianity, the 
religion of finality, over Mosaism, the dispensation which 
brought nothing to its goal, the sphere of the two dispensations 
is throughout treated as identical. 

This, however, is no less the position of Paul and of 
Acts. Not only Jews by birth, but Gentiles also, are 
reckoned as belonging to the people of God, children of 
Abraham, heirs of the promise, as soon as they become 
believers in Christ. 

The OT is the hook of this the true people of God ; it is the 
original record of.the promises which have been fulfilled to it in 
Christ; and the institutions of the Old Covenant equally with 
the histories of the ancient people are types for Christian times. 

The difference between Paul and the author of our 
epistle is only one of temperament. With respect to 
the two stages, Paul brings into bolder prominence the 
differences, the incompatibilities, which render compro¬ 
mise impossible, and compel a man either to abide in 
the one or to make the decisive forward step to the 
other. Our author, on the other hand, lays stress 
rather on their common features, with the object of 
pointing out the advance they show from the imperfect 
to the perfect. Moreover, as an Alexandrian, he is 
bolder in the freedom, rendered possible by the 
allegorising method, with which he adapts OT pre¬ 
scriptions to NT times. In the same degree in which 
our author comes behind Paul in originality and 
force of character does he rely in a more academic and 
thoroughgoing manner on the absolute and supreme 
authority of the OT for Gentile Christians also. 

The whole tendency of the epistle, however, is against 
the theory that it was originally addressed to Jewish 

N , T . , Christians. That the readers were in 
' , . ,. no danger of relapsing into participation 

C ns lan. j n t j ie j ew j s h sacrifices, that the tenor 
of the epistle in like manner forbids the assumption 
that they had consistently followed the ceremonial 
observances that had their centre in the temple ritual, 
has been shown conclusively by the original author of 
the present article. Nowhere is any warning raised 
against taking part in the worship of the temple, against 
the retention of circumcision, or against separation from 

1 [§§ °f the present article have undergone very consider¬ 
able revision, the view that the epistle was originally addressed 
to Jewish Christians being here abandoned.] 
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those who are not Jews. Nor could any such warning 
be necessary in the case of readers who so plainly were 
at one with the author of the epistle with regard to the 
Alexandrian allegorizing methods. Robertson Smith 
concedes that at least their ritualism seems to have been 
rather theoretical than practical, and goes on to say—and 
with truth—that among men of this type (of the Hellen¬ 
istic Diaspora and of such a habit of thought as enabled 
them readily to sympathise with the typological method 
of our author) there was no great danger of a relapse 
into practical ceremonialism. They would rather be 
akin to the school of Judaism characterised by Philo 
(De Migr. Abr. 16 , ed. Mangey, I450). who neglected 
the observance of the ceremonial laws because they took 
them as symbols of ideal things. 

Over and above all this, however, we learn quite 
clearly from the admonitions of the letter itself, what 
were the dangers that threatened its readers. 

Its theoretical expositions constantly end in exhortations to 
hold fast to the end their confession, their confidence, the firm 
convictions with which they had begun their Christian life, to 
draw near with boldness to the throne of grace in full assurance 
of faith, to serve God acceptably, earnestly to seek an entrance 
into rest, and so forth. On the usual assumption that the 
readers were Jewish Christians who were in danger of going 
back to Judaism, these are precisely the objects which they 
would have hoped to realise by taking this step. The exhorta- 
tions expressed in such terms as these would not have been 
appropriate to their case. 

Still more does this hold good of the negative precepts of the 
epistle. Assuming that they had thoughts of returning to 
Judaism, how could they have felt themselves touched by a 
warning not to depart from the living God (3 12), not to reject 
‘ him that is from heaven ’ (tov an ovpavCov, 12 25), not to despise 
so great salvation (2 3), not to sin willingly (10 26), not to tread 
under foot the Son of God, not to reckon the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, not to do despite to the spirit of grace 
(10 29)? How could they be expostulated with as if their pro- 
osed action proceeded from anciQtia (3 18 4 n), or from an evil 
eart of unbelief (3 12), or as if they were being hardened in the 
deceitfulness of sin (3 13), or in danger from regard to outward 
show, and from clinging sin (12 1)? How could the OT (Dt. 
29 18 {17]) figure of the root of bitterness (1215), or, still more, 
that of Esau (12 16), appeal to them? 

Such expressions as these can refer only to an open 
apostasy from Christianity out of very unworthy motives, 
and if applied to a proposed return to Judaism on re¬ 
ligious motives working upon a pious but unenlightened 
conscience would be harsh, unreasonable, and tactless. 
The reproaches would seem so unjust to the person 
addressed as to lose all their force. 

Further, the remonstrance in 61 f , would even be 
absolutely meaningless, for the points there named are 
for the most part positions that are common to Jews 
and Christians, and none of them touches upon what is 
distinctive of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism. 

Nowhere does our author speak a word of warning against 
participation in heathen sacrifices. As causes of the apostasy that 
is feared, no prominence is given nor indeed is any meni ion made 
of any inclination to legalism. Indeed it was the exact opposite 
of this that was the temptation of the Israelites in the wilderness 
with whom the readers are compared (3 i -4 13). Apart from the 
references to moral infirmity in 12i3jthe only positive fault 
that the author mentions in connection with the lesson drawn from 
his doctrine to use with diligence the specifically Christian way 
of access to God (10 19./) is a disposition to neglect the privileges 
of social worship (10 25). This, again, is plainly connected, not 
with an inclination to return to the synagogue, but with a re¬ 
laxation of the zeal and patience of the first days of their Chris¬ 
tian profession (64./C 10 32 /. 121 /.), associated with a less firm 
hold than they once had of the essentials of Christian faith, a 
less clear vision of the heavenly hope of their calling (3i2 4 it 
5 12). 

The writer fears lest his readers fall away not merely 
from the higher standpoint of Christianity into Judaising 
practices, but from all faith in God and judgment and 
immortality (312 61 /)• 

What, in fact, threatens to alienate the readers of 
the epistle from Christianity is the character of the out¬ 
ward circumstances in which they are placed. In this 
their case resembles that of Israel in the wilderness. 
This comes clearly into view in the second part of the 
epistle, in which the theological arguments are practi¬ 
cally applied. 

At the very outset of this second part (10 32-34) we learn that 
the readers have been passing through sore persecutions. How 
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long these have lasted is not said; but the present attitude of 
the readers is different from what it had been. Once they had 
kept steadfast; but now their endurance threatens to give way ; 
they are in danger of casting away their confidence. In chap. 11 
they are pointed to the examples of a faith that triumphed over 
every obstacle, and exhorted to a similar conflict, even unto 
blood, inasmuch as Jesus has gone before them as the beginner 
and ender of faith (12 1/.). The writer grants that their cir¬ 
cumstances are such as may well make hands listless and knees 
feeble and souls weary and faint (12 3 12 /. 612); but the proper 
course is to take all this as irouSeia (124-11), to remember the 
persecuted and imprisoned with true fellow-feeling (13 3), to find 
strength in recalling the memory of their departed teachers 
(137), to go forth Ufa rrjs napep.poA.ijs —in the allegorising 
style of the epistle, to quit the world (see below)—with Jesus, 
bearing his reproach (13 13). 

Now it is quite true that troubles of the kind indicated 
might very well tend to tempt back to Judaism those 
who, originally Jews, had experienced on account of 
their Christianity persecution that contrasted with the 
religious freedom they had enjoyed as Jews. In that 
case, however, their Jewish character would certainly 
have appeared otherwise also —which, as we have seen, 
is not the case—or the theoretical ground-work on 
which the hortatory part proceeds must have aimed at 
depreciating the Jewish religion and bringing it into 
irreconcilable antithesis to the Christian. This is 
certainly not the tenor of chaps. 1 - 10 . On the contrary, 
the close' connection of Christianity with the old 
Covenant, and the high significance of the latter, is 
elaborated in every way ; it is so at the very outset 
(li), and again in 22 32-6 and elsewhere. 

The argument in chaps. 7-10 is not intended to prove the abro¬ 
gation of the law ; it assumes it and proceeds upon it as an 
acknowledged fact. The elaborate description of tbe OT sacri¬ 
ficial system in 81-5 9 i-io 10 1-3 is at no point accompanied 
with a warning against participation in it. The author draws 
conclusions as to the glory of the new covenant from the signi¬ 
ficant ordinances of the old, which are regarded as shadows of 
the other; but his argumentation has not for its aim the desire 
to detach the readers from Judaism any more than has Philo’s 
manner of proving from the OT the truih of his philosophy and 
ethics, which he regards as constituting its kernel. 

The author knows no better way to prove the truth 
of Christianity than simply by showing that it is in 
every respect the complete fulfilment of all that was 
prefigured and promised in the OT, the record of the 
pre-Christian revelation of God. 

This manner of using the OT in argument must not, 
however, be held to imply on the part of the readers a 
previous acquaintance with the OT, such as would 
have been possible only in the case of Jews. A similar 
line of argument is addressed in Gal. 3/2 Cor. 3 10/ 
to the Pauline, and admittedly Gentile, Christian com¬ 
munities of Galatia and Corinth ; Philo also, addressing 
pagan readers, takes all his proofs from the OT. 

The view that those originally addressed in the epistle 
were Jewish Christians, although supported by the 
ancient tradition implied in its superscription, must thus 
be given up. With this, the difficult problem of finding 
a local habitation for such a community disappears. 

The following are the hypotheses as to the place of 
abode of the readers of the epistle that have been 
. offered. 1. To some writers the 

T * . emphatic ' all' in 13 24, the admonitions in 

jerasa em? jq 25 have suggested the possibility 
that the Hebrews addressed were but part, a somewhat 
discontented part, of a larger community in which Gentile 
elements had a considerable place. This appears a 
strained conclusion (Phil. 421 iThes. 626), distinctly 
contrary to the general tone of the epistle, which moves 
altogether outside of the antithesis between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. We must think not, of a party but 
of a church, and such a church can be sought only in 
Palestine, or in one of the great centres of the Jewish 
dispersion. 

That the epistle was addressed to Palestine, or more 
specifically to Jerusalem, has been a prevalent opinion 
from the time of Clement of Alexandria, mainly because 
it was assumed that the word Hebrews must naturally 
mean Jews whose mother-tongue was Aramaic. The 
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term has this restricted sense, however, only when 
put in contrast to Hellenists. In itself, according to 
ordinary usage, it simply denotes Jews by race, and in 
Christian writings especially Jewish Christians. 

There are several things in the epistle that seem to 
exclude Palestine, and above all Jerusalem. The Hel¬ 
lenistic culture of the writer and the language in which 
he writes furnish one argument. Then the most 

marked proof of Christian love and zeal in the church 
addressed was that they had ever been assiduous in 
ministering to the saints (610). This expression may 
conceivably have a general sense (1 Cor. 16 15?) ; but it 
is far more likely that it has the specific meaning which 
it generally bears in the NT—viz., the collection of alms 
for the church in Jerusalem. 

At any rate it was clearly understood in the first age of Chris¬ 
tianity that the Judaean church took alms and did not give them, 
receiving in temporal things an acknowledgment for the spiritual 
things they had imparted (Rom. 15 27). In fact, the great 
weight laid in the. epistles of Paul on this—the only manifesta¬ 
tion of the catholicity of the church then possible (Gal. 2 10)— 
alone explains the emphasis with which our author cites this 
one proof of Christian feeling. 

Again, the expressions in 2 3 already referred to imply 
that the readers did not include in their number direct 
disciples of Jesus, but had been brought to Christ by 
the words and miracles of apostolic missionaries now 

dead (13 7). 

This conversion, as it appears from 10 32, was a thing of pre¬ 
cise date immediately followed by persecution (note the aorists 
rfeVres— vnefieCvaTe). Accordingly we cannot suppose those 
addressed to represent a second generation in the Palestinian 
Church ; we are referred to some part of the Diaspora. 

Against these difficulties — which have led some of 
the defenders of the Palestinian address, as Grimm 
(who, in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschr ., ’70, proposes Jamnia) 
and Moulton (New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers , vol. iii., ’79), to give up Jerusalem altogether, 
whilst others, as Riehm, suppose that the Hellenists of 
Jerusalem (Acts 61) are primarily addressed [and B. 
Weiss thinks of the epistle as having been a circular to 
Palestine generally]—it is commonly urged that the 
readers are exposed to peculiar danger from the per¬ 
secutions and solicitations of unbelieving Jews, that 
they are in danger of relapsing into participation in the 
Jewish sacrifices, or even that they appear to have never 
ceased to follow the ceremonial observances that had 
their centre in the temple ritual. 

The capital argument for this is drawn from 13 13, where the 
exhortation to go forth to Jesus without the camp is taken as an 
injunction to renounce fellowship with the synagogue and with 
the ceremonies and ritual of Judaism. This exegesis, however, 
rests on a false view of the context, which does not include 
v. g, and expresses by a figure that Christians (as the priests of 
the new covenant) have no temporal advantage to expect by 
their participation in the sacrifice of Christ, but must be content 
to share his reproach, renouncing this earthly country for the 
heavenly kingdom (cp 1116 25-27 with 13 14 Phil. 3 20). 

Altogether, this view of the situation of the first 
readers of the epistle appears distorted or exaggerated. 

It is obvious that our Hebrews were familiar with the law, 
and had a high regard for the ordinances of temple worship. 
In particular it appears that they had not fully understood how 
the mediatorial functions of the OT were superseded by the 
mediatorship of Christ. Their ritualism, however, seems to 
have been rather theoretical than practical. Had they been 
actually entangled in the daily practice of superseded ordin¬ 
ances, the author, whose insight into the true worth of these 
ordinances is clear, and whose personal relations to the Pauline 
circle are obvious, could hardly have been so nearly one of 
themselves as appears in 13 ig, and at any rate could not have 
failed to give an express precept on the subject. On the con¬ 
trary, he is in thorough sympathy with the type of doctrine on 
which their church was formed (13 7); the easy way in which he 
touches on the ‘meats and drinks and divers washings’ of 
Judaism seems to show that on this head he could count on 
carrying his readers along with him ; and 13 g hardly refers to 
sacrifices or to Levitical laws of clean and unclean, but rather 
to some such form of asceticism (cp 5 4) as is spoken of in Rom. 14 
[or, still more, probably, to the question discussed in 1 Cor. 8-10, 
about the eating of meat that has been offered to idols]. 

Nowhere does our author speak a warning against 
participation in sacrifices ; nowhere does he touch on 
the burning questions that divided the Pharisaic Chris¬ 
tians of Jerusalem from the converts of Paul. 


2. This accordingly has led other critics to think of 
one or other of the centres of the Diaspora. Hofmann 

ft AiAvandrin suggests Antioch ; Ewald, 1 Ravenna; 

8. Alexandria. bm Ronie and Alexandria are the 

places for and against which most has been said. One 
argument for Alexandria on which great stress has been 
laid must certainly be dismissed. Wieseler ( Untersuch- 
ung iiber den Hebraerbrief\ 2 [’6i]), combining the argu¬ 
ments against a Palestinian address with the impression, 
which we have seen to be without sufficient foundation, 
that the readers lived in the neighbourhood of a Jewish 
temple, seeks them among the Egyptian Jews who 
frequented the schismatical temple of Leontopolis. 
See Heres, ‘City of. 

Wieseler tries to show that in his description of the temple and 
the functions of the high priests our author diverges from the 
Judaean pattern and follows peculiarities of the Egyptian 
temple. This argument, however, rests on a series of improb¬ 
able assumptions. The supposed peculiarities of Onias’s temple 
are proved by arbitrary exegesis from passages of Philo, who 
apparently never thought of that temple at all. Nor can it be 
shown that it had.ever such a reputation as to play the part 
which Wieseler assigns to it. 


Moreover, our author’s supposed ignorance of the 
Jerusalem ritual is not made out. 

In the true text of 10 11 the high priest is not mentioned, and 
in 727 the phrase koR r)fj.epav does not mean ‘daily,’ but ‘on 
every appointed day,’ that is, ever again and again. 

It is more difficult to understand why in 94 the golden 
OvfiiaTrjpiov, that is, the censer or incense-altar,—for the usage 
of the word does not determine which is meant,—is assigned to 
the Holy of Holies. A passage from the almost contemporary 
Apocalypse of Baruch (67, see ed. Charles, p. 168), however, to 
which Harnack has directed attention (St. Kr ., ’76, p.. 57 2 /I), 
similarly connects the censer with the Holy of Holies, and 
seems to show that .our author here proceeds on a current 
opinion and has not simply made a slip. 2 « 

For Alexandria no further arguments can be adduced. 
The use in chap. 11 of 2 Macc., an Egyptian Apocryphon 
[and of the Book of Wisdom, perhaps also of Philo’s 
writings], and the general sympathy of the argument 
with Alexandrian thought, can at best be adduced as 
proving something with regard to the writer, but not 
with regard to the readers. Against Alexandria, on the 
other hand, is the whole history of the epistle. It was 
in Rome that it first became known ; in Alexandria, 
when evidence of its presence there becomes forthcoming 
during the last third of the second century, men have 
ceased to be aware that Paul is not its author. If, 
however, the original recipients of the epistle were not 
Jewish Christians (above, §5/.) there is no need to 
think of Alexandria, which presented itself to men's 
minds only in the search for a place where a community 
of Jewish Christians might be conceived to have existed. 

Among Continental scholars the disposition at present 
is to favour the Roman address. 

It is true that as long as the Jewish character of the 
addressees is maintained there is a great deal to be said 
p ... against regarding Rome as their home. 
9 . ro a y j n casc one must> to begin with, 

me * assume that, even in the post-Pauline 
period, either the Roman church consisted mainly of 
believers who had been born Jews (which even for the 
Pauline period is justly called in question by the most 
recent investigators), or that, assuming the Roman 
church to have been a mixed one, the letter was 
originally directed to a Jewish section of the Roman 
Christians. This is not quite plausible, especially since 
we find in the epistle no trace of the division of parties 
alluded to by Paul in his epistle from Rome to the 
Philippians. 

As soon, however, as the Gentile character of the 
addressees is conceded, everything else fits admirably 
with the assumption that the epistle was directed to 


1 Das Sendschreiben an die Iiebrder und Jakobus Rund- 
schrciben, iibersetzt und erkldrt , Gottingen, ’70. 

2 The Syriac word in Baruch is Pirma. To the passages 
cited by Harnack to establish for this word the sense of censer, 
not incense altar, may be added Bar Ali, ed. Hoffmann, No. 
2578; Barhebr. Chron. Eccl. 507; Ezek. 811 (Pesh. and Syr. 
Hex.). 
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Rome, where it was read as early as in the days of 
Clem.Rom. The salutation by ‘those of Italy* (oi 
curb 7-775 ’lraXlas: 13 24) permits the inference that not 
only the entourage of the writer, but also the readers, 
had some relations with Italy. As the writer, as well 
as * those of Italy,* is away from his own home, it is 
not too much to infer that both are in the same case— 
that both the writer and those who join in the salutation 
have their home in Italy. The Roman church had, 
as presupposed of the readers here, received the gospel 
through intermediary persons. From the beginning 
also it had had to suffer persecution. The atrocities 
of Nero had been confined to Rome. Chap. 137 could 
apply very specially to Peter and Paul. If it be thought 
that the same episode is referred to in 1033, the word 
deaTpi£ 5 /i€voi (‘ made a gazing-stock ’) would be intended 
to be taken literally. 1 Cor. 49, however, leaves room 
also for a less literal meaning. There is much to be 
said for the view that there were two persecutions, in 
the midst of the second of which the readers at present 
are, although as yet there has been no actual shedding 
of blood (cp Von Soden, Hebr. vi.). 

On this assumption we should have to think, if Rome 
be the place, of the reign of Domitian (others suggest 
that of Trajan). The many coincidences between our 
epistle and that to the Romans are explained most 
easily in this way. That Hippolytus no longer has 
any knowledge about the author of the letter is no 
objection to the view at present being set forth. The 
address of the epistle was doubtless lost soon after it 
had been received. It would not take long for the 
name of the writer also to drop into oblivion, especially 
when the church was passing through such troublous 
times. It is impossible to tell whether the writer’s hope 
of one day revisiting the afflicted church was ever 
realised. 

It has generally been argued that the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which describes the temple services in the 
10 D t P resent tense, must necessarily have been 
* written before they ceased to be performed. 
It has been shown in the most conclusive manner, how¬ 
ever, from the similar use of the present tense in 
Rabbinical writers as well as in Josephus and elsewhere, 
that this argument goes for nothing—especially as our 
Alexandrian theologian is dealing, not with external facts, 
but with truths which continue valid whether the temple 
be standing or not—and the most recent writers, since 
Holtzmann’s discussion of the subject in Schenkel's 
Bibel-Lexikon , 2623/, generally admit that the epistle 
may have been written after the fall of the temple. If 
this be so it can hardly be questioned that the most 
natural view of the apostle’s argument, as it comes to a 
point in such passages as 813 99, is that the disappear¬ 
ance of the obsolete ritual of the old covenant is no 
blow to Christian faith, because in Christ ascended into 
glory the Church possesses in heavenly verity all that 
the old ritual presented in mere earthly symbol. It 
was the ruin of the Jewish state and worship that com¬ 
pelled Christianity to find what is offered in our epistle 
—a theory of the disappearance of the old dispensation 
in the new. 

For attempts to determine the date of the epistle 
more precisely, see the close of the preceding section. 

The author shows himself fully aware of the in¬ 
tellectual movements of the Christianity of his time 
, (so far as these are known to us). He is 

. 1 erary aC q Ua j ntec j w j t h the theology, and with 

..... some of the letters, of Paul; he shares 
eo ogica p au p s v j ew t ^ at t h e f 0 ]i 0vvers Q f Christ 
c arac er. are p e0 pj e Q f Q 0 d, the true successors 
of the people Israel, but freed from all the external 
ordinances imposed upon the latter in the OT. Within 
the Christian community he recognises no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. The whole problem as to 
these distinctions has for him disappeared. In seeking 
to arrive at an intelligent view of the Christian redemp- 
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tion, and at a right appreciation of the relation of the 
New Covenant to the Old, from which it proceeded and 
in which it passed through its initial stages, he follows 
a path entirely his own, and shows himself to be an 
original thinker in no way dependent on Paul. 1 Peter, 
Ephesians, and the writings of 1 Luke ’ show closer 
affinities with his epistle. Their authors seem all to 
have been influenced by him ; or at least they move in 
the same sphere—a region of thought which he alone, 
however, has systematically surveyed and is able to set 
forth with classical exactness. The movement of 
primitive Christianity which finds its highest expression 
in the Fourth Gospel and 1 John is only the ripest fruit 
of a growth to the maturing of which his way of looking 
at things contributed most, next to Paul. The epistle 
of Clement of Rome shows his dominating influence 
no less, though in a much more mechanical way ; the 
one is the shadow of the other. 

The author is the most * cultured ’ of all the primitive 
Christian writers, with the possible exception of * Luke. ’ 
He has a rich vocabulary at his command, and uses it 
with great skill. His epistle is full of rhetoric, and has 
the character of an urgent address more than of a 
letter. Cp Epistolary Literature. 

The epistle is constructed in accordance with the rules of the 
later Greek rhetoric : 11-4 13, irpooipaov npo<; evvotav with state¬ 
ment of the irpo0e<ris; 4 14-620, 6 o}y 7 j<ri? rr pos TndavorrjTa ; 7 1- 
10 18, arr6Sfi£is tt/jos irei6u \ IO19-I821 inCkoyos, deducing the 
practical conclusions and pressing them home. 

The writer is master of the Greek OT, down to minute 
details, and has thoughtfully and intelligently considered 
the Jewish ritual system. He is acquainted with 
Hellenistic literature (Wisdom of Solomon; cp § 3, n. 1) 
and, whether as a diligent disciple or as an independent 
intellectual kinsman of Philo, understands the Alex¬ 
andrian method of spiritualising literal facts and appreci¬ 
ating their significance. His main interest, however, 
is in religion, not in mere speculation, although in im¬ 
mediacy of experience and in spiritual depth he cannot 
compare with Paul. 

Although we may not know his name, we have what 
is better, a piece of spiritual self-portraiture by his 
own hand—one of the most precious possessions of 
Christendom, a picture full of character, clearly and 
finely drawn. Perhaps the eye of Luther was not 
mistaken in reading the signature as that of Apollos ; 
all that we know of Apollos—his origin, his in¬ 
dividuality, his relation to Paul—admirably agrees 
with the self-portraiture of this anonymous writer. 

This Apollos—or whoever he may be—was the leader 
of those Alexandrian thinkers whose vocation it was to 
present Christianity in such a form as would admit of its 
being appropriated by the ancient world of culture, but 
who at the same time, as the process went on, exceeding 
their vocation, so involved the simple religious kernel 
in speculations that interest was more and more con¬ 
centrated on this until at last—must it be said ?—the 
kernel was lost sight of and disappeared. For this last 
result, however, Apollos cannot be held responsible ; 
on the contrary, in universal history he has the noble 
distinction of having been the first to lead Alexandria 
to Bethlehem. 

A full account of the older literature will be found in 
Delitzsch’s Commentary ; and in the great work of Bleek (Der 
Brief an die Hebrder erldutert durch Ein - 
12. Literature, leitung, Uebersetzung, und fortlaufenden 
Commentar: Abih. I., Versuch einer voll* 
stdndigen Einteitung, Berlin, ’28; Abth. II., Uebersetzung und 
Commentary ’36, ’40), which has formed the basis for all subse¬ 
quent work on the epistle, and is an indispensable storehouse of 
material for the student. Bleek’s ultimate views on the exposi¬ 
tion of the book may be gathered from the briefer posthumous 
work edited by Windrath (Elberfeld, ’68). To the recent com¬ 
mentaries cited in the course of the article may be added those 
of Ebrard (’50; ET, Edinburgh, *53); Tholuckl 3 ) (’50, ET, 
Edinburgh, ’42); Lunemann ( 3 ) (Gottingen, ’67); H. Kurtz 
(Mitau, 69); B. Weiss in Meyer’s Comm.; Westcott( 2 ) (’92); 
A. B. Davidson (’82J. For the doctrine of the epistle the most 
elaborate work is Riehm’s very useful Lehrbegriff des Hebrder* 
briefs (Ludwigsburg, ’58-’59); with which, in addition to the 
general works on NT theology by Weiss, Reuss, Beyschlag, 
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Stevens, and others, the reader may compare Ritschl’s Ent- 
stehung der Altkatholischen KircheV), 159 f. (Bonn, ’57), 
Pfieiderer’s Paulinismus , chap. 9 (Leipsic, ’73, ’90 \Urchristen- 
thuin (Berlin, ( 2 ), ’87), and (for the latest advocate of Barnabas) 
Ayles, Destination , Date , and Authorship 0/ the Ep. to the 
Hebrews ('99). An excellent summary of the present state of 
the critical questions bearing on the epistle is given by Zahn 
in the art. ‘ Hebraerbrief ’ in PREi 3 ). w. R. S.-H. v. S. 

[Harnack (‘ Probabilia ub. die Adresse u. den Verfasser des 
H.-briefs,’ ZNTW 1 16 ff. [1900]) accepts the results of Zahn 
{Einl. 2 no ff.) as decisive, viz. that the epistle was addressed 
to a small circle of Christians (a Hausgemeinde) within a large 
and complex Christian community—the Roman—and most in¬ 
geniously argues that the author of the epistle was Prisca, the 
wife of Aquila. See Prisca.] 

HEBRON (fran, ' league’ [BDB], X eBp60N [BAL]), 
one of the oldest and most important cities of S. Judah, 
supposed to have been founded seven years before 
Tanis (Nu. 1322 , see Zoan), * 1 is the mod. el-Halil (see 
below), situated about midway between Beer-sheba and 
Jerusalem. 

Little is known of the history of Hebron. According 
to Josh. 15 13 /. it was taken by Caleb [q.v. , § 2], who 
overthrew its three chieftains Ahiman (i), 

1. History. SheshaI) and Talmai [i] (see Anakim), 
and changed its name from Kirjath-arba (yanx-jinp) 
to Hebron. This move may probably form part of 
the * Calebite ’ migration from Kadesh in Musri to the 
N., fragmentary notices of which may be discovered in 
JE (see Exodus i. ,§ 6 ; Kadesh i., § 3). 2 Since other 
clans besides Caleb shared in this move (see Jerah- 
meel, Kenites), one is tempted to conjecture that 
the new name of Kirjath-arba was derived from the 
confederation of these allies. 

On this view the immigrants were of Misrite origin, a supposi¬ 
tion which may illuminate some obscure details in the patri¬ 
archal legends which centre around Hebron (see Mizraim, 
§ 2 b). If, too, our interpretation of the genealogy in 1 Ch. 234 ff. 
be correct (see Jarha, Sheshan), we actually possess a record 
of a marriage alliance with older inhabitants of the district. 

Earlier than this we can scarcely ascend. The identification 
of Hebron with the Khibur in the lists of Rameses III., 
suggested by Sayce (/?v p ( 2 ) 632 39, HCM 333, cp 336./C), is most 
improbable (cp Moore, Judg. 24 n.), nor are we obliged to con 
nect the name with the Habiri of the Am. Tab., who overran 
Canaan in the fourteenth century B.c. On the other hand, it 
is just possible that Kirjath-’Arba' (the earlier name of Hebron) 
is no other than the Rubiite mentioned in the same records. 3 

Under David Hebron attained considerable promi¬ 
nence. He had already been on friendly terms with 
its inhabitants (cp 1 S. 3631), and on his departure from 
Ziklag he made it his royal city and the base of his 
operations against Jerusalem (2 S. 21-3; see David, § 6). 
Here he is said to have reigned for seven years, his 
position being rendered secure by alliances with the sur¬ 
rounding districts (cp David, § n,col. 1032). The con¬ 
quest and occupation of Jerusalem gave the opportunity 
for those who had chafed under David's rule to revolt. 
Absalom, who had spent some time at the court of his 
grandfather Talmai 4 in Geshur {q.v. , 2), made Hebron 
his centre, and was supported by such prominent S. 
Judcean officers as Ahithophel (cp Giloh) and Amasa. 
The result of the rebellion is well known, and when—• 
at a later time—another revolt occurred, the whole of 
this district supported the king (2 S. 20 2; see Sheba 

[ii- • i])-* 

Hebron was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 10), and 

1 Josephus says (BJ iv. 9 7) that it was founded before 
Memphis and was 2300 years old. 

2 Cp Caleb’s expedition to Hebron in the oldest account of 
the story of the spies (Nu. 13 ); see Bacon, Trip. Trad. Ex. 
*77 ff' Hebron appears, appropriately enough, in the Calebite 
genealogical lists (1 Ch. 2 42). 

3 So Hommel, AHT 231, n. 3; see, however, Rehoboth. 
The view that the name Kirjath-arba (‘city-four’?) is derived 
from the circumstance that four patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Adam) were buried here, or that the town was divided 
into four quarters—as was formerly the case with the mod. el- 
Halil {ZDMG 12487 ; Baed.l 3 ) 135 speaks of seven quarters)— 
may be mentioned here. 

4 The name is identical with that of one of the ‘ sons of Anak ’ 
expelled from Hebron. 

® The view adopted above rests upon the belief ( a ) that 2 S. 
13-20 has been heavily redacted; ( b ) that the rebellion of 


remained Jewish (cp Neh. 11 25) until it was seized by 
the Edomites in their movement northwards (see Edom, 
§ 9). It was recovered again by Judas the Maccabee 
(1 Macc. 565 Jos. Ant. xii. 86). During the great war 
it was taken by Simon Giorides, but was recaptured and 
burnt by Cerealis, an officer of Vespasian (Jos. DJ iv. 
979). 

A place of such importance could not be without its 
traditions, and in the patriarchal representations we 
tv av find it closely connected with the figure 
2. lraaitions. of Abraham (q.v., 4 [i.]). His son, 

however (see Isaac, § 5, end), belongs rather to the 
more southerly district, and though the ‘ vale of Hebron ‘ 
(jran poy) is once associated with Jacob (Gen. 37i4) 


it is probable that either the text is corrupt (see Joseph, 
ii., § 3, where ‘ Beeroth ' is proposed ; cp also Ephrath, 
1), or else 1 Hebron ’ has been inserted by a harmonising 
redactor. 1 Nor does the cycle of Samson-legends con¬ 
tain any perfectly safe reference to Hebron, for in Judg. 
16 3 we should very possibly read Sharuhen [q.v."]. 
But what better expression of Hebron’s primaeval sanctity 
could there be than Abraham’s altar (Gen. 13 18, J), or 
than the cave of Machpelah [q.v.] where Abraham 
and Isaac 2 were said to have been buried ; or than the 
ancient ‘oaks’ (rather 4 oak’) connected with the name 
of Mamre? Accordingly we find Hebron recognised 
in the time of David as pre-eminently the holy city of 
Judah 3 (2 S. 53 157 ). 

Hebron gave its name to a family of Levites (see next art., 
and cp Genealogies i., § 7 [v.]), and P makes it a city of refuge 
(Josh. 21 13), and assigns it to the b’ne Aaron (i Ch. 655I40]). 

Later generalising tradition believed that Caleb’s conquest 
of Hebron 4 was due to the initiative of Joshua (Josh. 15 13), or 
inconsistently made its capture part of a great S. Palestinian 
campaign in which Joshua took the leading part (Josh. 10 ^.) ; 
see Joshua. 


From the time of Josephus onwards the traditional 
tombs of the patriarchs formed the great attraction of 
■3 M d Hebron, and the name 4 Castle of Abra- 
. 0 era k am , f rom b e i n g applied to these struc- 

town. tures by an easy transition was applied 
to the city itself till in the time of the crusades the 
names of 4 Hebron ’ and 4 Castle of Abraham ’ were used 
interchangeably. Hence since Abraham is known 
among the Mohammedans as Halil Allah, 4 the friend 
of God,’ their name for Hebron is 4 the town of the 
friend of God,’ or briefly el-Halil. 

The modern town lies low down on the sloping sides of a 
narrow valley, to the \V. of which on the hill Rumeideh lay 
the ancient Hebron. Still farther to the W. is the traditional 
‘oak of Abraham’ (see Mamre). To the E. of the hill is the 
'Ain Sara , the probable scene of the murder of Abner (see 
Sirah, Well of). The environs are very fertile. Vineyards 
and plantations of fruit-trees, chiefly olive-trees, cover the vallej’s 
and arable grounds, and it has therefore been customary to seek 
for Eshcol [q.v., 1] in the neighbourhood (for another view see 
Negeb). The chief antiquities of the place consist of ruins 
of ancient walls on the hill Rumeideh, two large reservoirs 
(Birket el-Kazzazin and B. es-Sultan)—the latter of which has 
been identified with the pool mentioned in 2 S. 4 12—and the 
famous Haram which, tradition states, encloses the grave of 
Machpelah. On the sites of Hebron see PEFQ , ’81, pp- 266-271, 
and on the contents, etc., of the Haram see Conder, PEFQ , ’82, 
p. 197= Survey 0/IV. Pal. t Memoirs , 3 333^; cp Tentwork , 2 
79-86. S. A. C. 


HEBRON (frqn; xeBpooN [BADFL]). 

1. b. Kohath, b. Levi (Ex. 618 [P], Nu. 319 [P], 
1 Ch. 6i8[3]23i2),eponym of the Hebronites (*0h2nn ; 
6 xe/3pu>F(e)4(s) [BAFL] ; Nu. 32 7 [P], 26 58 [P] X eppw 
[A], 1 Ch. 2623, xtfpuv [BAL] 30/.) or B’ne Hebron 
(1 Ch. 1592319); see Genealogies i., §7(v.). Hebron 
(see preceding art., §2) was a Levitical city. According to 


Absalom happened early in David’s reign (cp Joab, i), previ¬ 
ous to his wars (2 S. 8 10 ; cp Shobi) ; and ( c ) that the revolt 
of Sheba (ii., 1) has been artificially appended to the rebellion 
(see AJSL 16 159./. 164 166 ff. [1900]). 

1 So Kite. {Hex. § 13, n. 7), Kautzsch-Socin, Holzinger. 

2 The redactor includes Jacob ; cp Gen. 37 14 above. 

3 Note that in 1 K. 3 4 Josephus {Ant. viii. 2 1) reads ‘ Hebron * 
for ‘Gibeon ’ (see Gibeon, § 2). 

4 In Judg. 1 10 the deed is ascribed to Judah ; but see Moore, 
ad loc. 
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i Ch.2630/. both Hashabiah and Jerijah were Hebronite 
Levites. The latter’s name and position is substantiated 
by 2319; but the enumeration of the four Levitical 
subdivisions in 2623 suggests that 'jran 1 ? as applied to 
Hashabiah (v. 30) is simply a blunder for ’EfWpyV (to the 
Amramites), or (to the Uzzielites); observe that 

in v. 29 the Izharites are mentioned. 1 

2. In iCh. 242 Hebron figures in the Calebite genealogy. 
See Hebron i., § i, n. 2. S. A. C. 

HEBRON, RV Ebron (pltf), Josh. 1928, an error 
for Abdon (q.v., i.). 

HEDGE. 1. The word for a thorn-hedge is DD-IDD, 
mtsukah (|| pin, hedek, see Briar, 6 ; Mic. 7 4t; <& differs) 
or nSlbD, mesiikkdk ; <f>payp.os (II T12, gdder, see below; Is. 
5 5 1 ). See Agriculture, § 5. 

2. *na, gdder, and mi 3 , gederdh, are frequently rendered 
‘hedge’ in AV ; RV substitutes ‘fence’ in all cases, except in 
Ps. 8^40, where ‘hedge’ is retained, and in iCh. 423, where 
Gederah [ q.v ., 2] is given. 

3. $pa yfxoi (‘hedge’ in Mt. 2133 Mk. 12 1 Lk. 14 23, ‘parti¬ 
tion’ in Eph. 214) is < 5 ’s rendering of » also °f 113 in 

Nu.2224 Ezra99 Ps. 82 3 [4] 8O12 [13] Prov.2431 Eccl. 108 , 
and of miJ in Ps. 8940 [41] Nah. 317. 

HEGAI C?n), keeper of the harem of Ahasuerus 
(D'^an Esth. 28 r< M [BXAL 0 ], v. 15 [BN c - a L 0 ]) ; 
in v. 3 "called N 3 H (so Ba., Ginsb.) Hege, RV m &-, RV 
Hegai (BANL om.). The name is probably Persian ; 
Rodiger compares 'Hyias, the name of a courtier of 
Xerxes (Ctesias, Pers. 24). 

Marq. Fund. 71, however, noticing that in 23 Esth. L a has 
ywyatou and in ib. 8 j 3 otryatos, identifies the name with Bigvai 
W-v.]. 

In v. 14 (rat [BX c - a L 0 ], Tatoy [K*], Tc [A]), Shaash- 
GAZ (lastye*, susagazi [Vg. ], sangaSgsir [Pesh.]), the 
keeper of the concubines (D’BfaS'3.1 icfc f )« appear 

to be a different personage, although reads 

7at[oy], thus identifying him with Hegai. 

HEIFER. See generally Cattle. 

The EV rendering of (1) niS» Pdrdh , in Nu. 1925, etc., 
Hos. 4 16. In Nu. l.c. for the ritual of the ‘red heifer’ (m3 
naiN, pdrdh ’ ddummah ) see Clean, § 17. 

2. may) ‘ egldh , Gen. 159 Judg. 14 18 Jer. 4620 Hos. 10 11; cp 
lp3 nbiy> 'eglath bdkdr, Dt. 21 3 1 S. IG2 Is. 7 21, and see 
Eglath-shelishivah. 

3. 5 ajiaAis, Heb. 9 13 (referring to Nu. 19 2), cp Tob. 1 5, and 
see Calf, Golden, § 2, n. 1. 

HELAH (HN^pn ; [A]), a wife of Ashhur, the 

father of Tekoa; 1 Ch. 457 {v. 5, awSa [B], eAaa [L]; v. 7, 
AoaSas [B*], 9 o. [Bb], eAea [L]). See Naarah. 

HELAM (D^'n ; in v. 17 Kre HD^Il; 

[BA], of which xaAamAK [B], [L], inserted 

in v. 16 after joy TTOTAMOy, are misplaced variants), 2 
a place ‘ beyond the river’ {i.e., W. of the Euphrates), 
near which the Syrians under Hadadezer are said to 
have been defeated by David (2 S. 10 16/. 3 ; x&Aaama 
[L]); probably Aleppo, the Halman of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. © seems to have read the name in 
Ezek. 47 16 (i;X[f]ta^ [BAQ]), and assuming this to be 
correct we might infer that Helam lay between the 
territory of Damascus and that of Hamath, probably 
not far from Sibraim [q.v.], which is mentioned just 
before. This may. have been the view of the translator 
of (5 in Ezekiel ; but it would be hasty to assume its 
correctness. The place associated with the traditional 
defeat of the Syrians (see David, §8 b) must have been 

1 If we omit the parenthesis in v . 31 (‘ even of the Hebronites 
. . . Gilead ’), Lhe close similarity between 30a and 32# becomes 
very striking. 

2 Jos. {Ant. vii. 6 3), following L but misunderstanding the 
expression rtw Svpo*', makes xaV<*f«w lhe name of the Syrian 
king. 

3 In the parallel passage 1 Ch. 19 is omitted in 7/. 16; but 
in v. 17 it has been corrupted into n.T^N (‘ unto them ’) and also 
(corruptly) repeated in cn'^R *pJTl (lhe latter is omitted, how¬ 
ever, by L and the Gr. of the Compl. Polyg.'). 
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some famous and ancient city. Such a place was 
Aleppo, which is mentioned in Egyptian records 
between 2000 and 1000 B.c. , and by Shalmaneser II. 
(860-824 B.c.), to whom it surrendered without a siege, 
whereupon Shalmaneser sacrificed to Dadda the god of 
Halman. (So G. Hoffm., Pkon. Inschr. 39 ; Sayce, 
Crit . Mon . 314 ; Peters, Nippur, I77.) T. K. C. 

HELBAH (H 3 ^n, ’fat’; cp Ahlab; xgBAa [B], 
CXGAian 1 [A], eAB<\ [L]), aCanaanite town within the 
nominal territory of Asher (Judg. I31, and Josh. 19 25 
emended text, see Hali). Schrader (NAT, ad loc. ; 
cp NB 2 ^of) and Delitzsch (Par. 284) compare the 
Mahalliba of the Prism inscription of Sennacherib, and, 
with Moore, we cannot doubt that they are right. 
Mahalliba is a Phoenician town mentioned with Sidon, 
Bit-zitti, Sariptu, Usu, Akzibi, and Akko, and, to 
judge from the order of the names, must have lain 
between Sariptu (Zarephath) and Usu (see Hosah). 
If we may assume that Ahlab (q.v.) and Helbah are 
variations of the same name, this Assyrian inscription 
gives us reason to think that Helbah is nearer the correct 
form than Ahlab. T. K. C. 

HELBON (pnbn, x6ABo)[n] [BQ], xeBpooN [A]), 
the wine of which is noticed by Ezekiel ( 27 18) as one of 
the articles exported from Damascus to Tyre, is surely 
the present Halbun 13 m. NNW. of Damascus in the 
E. offshoots of Antilibanus. Halbun, whose antiquity 
is indicated by the Greek inscriptions found in it, lies at 
the top of the fertile wady of the same name, the 
upper end of which not only bears the marks of ancient 
vineyard terraces, but^also still has the vine as its staple 
produce, and is famed for producing the best grapes in 
the country (Porter, Five Years in Datnascus, 1 323 /.). 
An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar (IA*. 65, cp Javan, 
§ 1^) speaks of the dedication of wine from ‘(the 
country of) Hi-il-bu-nim ’ and another Assyrian list of 
wines (II. R. 44) includes the wine of Hil-bu-nu. 

Strabo (15 735) describes the Syrian wine from Halubon, olvov 
€K Svpias rbv XaA.vj3wt'iov as drunk in the court of Persia. The 
XaAv/W of Ptol. v. 15 17 is hardly the same place (see COT 
2i2i). Cp further ZDPV 837, Del. Par. 281, Waddington, 
Inscr. 25, 526. G. A. S. 

HELCHIAH, AV Helchias ( X eAK(e)iOY [BAL]), 
1 Esd. 8i = Ezra 7 i, Hilkiah. 

HELDAI C^n [probably to be vocalised Holdai 
or Huldai; cp readings below, and Huldah], or 
perhaps more correctly lVn, Holed, * weasel ’ ; cp 
again Huldah, and note the form Heled (rather 
Holed) below, also the Sab. name * 1 ^n, in DHM Ep. 
Denk. 35); otherwise we might explain ‘long-lived’; see 
Names, §§ 67/. 

1. b. Baanah the Netophathile, one of David’s heroes, in Ch. 
one of his twelve captains (1 Ch. 27 15, \o\Seia [B], -Sat [A], 
oASta [L], HOLDAI [Vg.]). The name also appears under the 
shortened form Heled (i Ch. 11 30, "iSn, x#aoS [B], x oa $& [R], 2 
eA aS [A], aA. [L], HELED [ Vg.]), and the corrupt H eleb (2 S. 23 29, 
aSn om. B, a\a<j> [A], aAAay [L], HELED [Vg.]). 

2. One of a deputation of Babylonian Jews, temp. Zerubbabel, 
see Josiah 2, Zerubbabel (Zech. Cio, oASa [Aq.], HOLDAI 
[Vg.]; in v. 14, by an error ('1 became D or C), Hf.lem, D^n, 
which <5 misunderstands 3 ; eA ep. [Aq. Theod.], helem [Vg.], 
U»\ [Pesh. in both]). 

EELEB pbn), 2 S.2329. See Heldai. i. 

HELED flSn), 1 Ch. II30. See Heldai, i. 

1 There is a place of this name in 3 Macc. 4 11, four schoene 
from Alexandria (Strabo). 

2 X 0 AOAand XOAAA apparently originate fromXOAOA and 
XOAAA — i.e., iSn — which is probably the correct vocalisation 
here. 

3 v. 10, Ttav apxbvT<*>v [BRAQT]; v. 14, rots uiro/LieVovcrtv 
[BRAQr], tois wo/aepoverty; Avn. avrov [Ba.b], Inv. 14 Symm. 
apparently read D^h (r<p bpwvrt evvnvta). 
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HELEK 

HELEK (pbtl), a Manassite and Gileadite clan 
(Josh. 172, KeAez[B], 4 >eAeK[A], eA. [L] ; Nu. 2630, 
XeAer [B], “6K [AL], -ex [F] ; patronymic 
Helekite, Nu. 2630 (xeAepei [B], -6Ki [AFL]). Cp 
Likhi. 

HELEM (0br\). i. A name in a genealogy of Asher 
(g.v., § 4 ii. and n. ) (1 Ch. 7 35)- 

VT1N D*?n'pi is represented by #eal / 3 aAaa/u, aSe \< f>ol avrov [B], 
kou uto? cAa/x aS. av. [A], teal viol tatrovA aSe \< f>ov av . [LJ. In 
v . 32 the name is Hotham < [ q . v. t i). 

2. A Babylonian Jew, temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 614, toi? 
viroficvovaiv [BNAQr]), miswritten for Heldai ; cpHELDAi, 2. 

HELEPH (5]^n ; mooAam [B], MeAe<t> [A], 
MeeAetJ) [L]), a place-name (?) in Naphtali (Josh. 1933 +). 

rj^rii however, does not look much like a place-name ; hence 
© regards d as part of the name. The text is corrupt, and ©b 
suggests the (probable) remedy. (© B read D^nc) has arisen 

out of a dittographed D*? 23 , the letters of which were trans- 

E osed, and partly corrupted. . ‘ From Heleph' should therefore 
e omitted, and the derivation of Alph^eus {q.v.) from ‘ the 
place-name Heleph" abandoned. T. K. C. 

HELEZ (J‘bn, J‘pn probably should be an 

abbreviated name, * [God] has delivered,’ § 50 ; 

X 6 AAhc[BXAL]). 

1. The Pelonite or Paltite \q.vJ) (1 Ch. 27 10, [B]; 

1 Ch. 11 27, cAAtj? [L]; 2 S. 2326, ere AAtjs [B, -s precedes], eAArjs 
[A], xa\\^ [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 239, oAAop [L]). Cp Elusa 
(Bered i.). 

HELI. 1. (eli) ancestor of Ezra (4 Esd. 11), see Eli. 
2. (rjAet [Ti. WH]) the father of Joseph, Mary’s husband, 
according to Lk. 323 (called Jacob in Mt. I16). See Gene¬ 
alogies ii. The commentators have misunderstood a Tal¬ 
mudic passage (Jer. Talm. Chag. 77 b) to mean that Miriam or 
Mary was known as m3* ‘daughter of Eli.’ The mistake 
is set right by G. A. Cooke, Expos ., Oct. ’95, 316 ff. 

HELI AS {//ELIAS [ed. Bensly]), 4 Esd. 7 39 AV ; RV 

Elijah. 

HELIODORUS (HA[e]loAa)pOC [VA]; but in 3 7 
lAioAoopOC [V*], and so (£> v in vv. 8, 13, and 5 18). 
The chancellor (6 hrl tuv tt paypara)v) of Seleucus IV., 
Philopator, whom he murdered, and hoped in vain to 
succeed (App. Syr. 45; cp Liv. 41 24); 2 Macc. 3 1- 
4 1. The picturesque story of the horse with the 
terrible rider dashing into the temple precinct, and 
trampling the sacrilegious officer of the Syrian king 
under foot, is well known ; Dante in poetry ( Purgat. 
20 113) and Raphael on the walls of the Vatican have 
given it fresh life. According to the author of the 
so-called 4 Macc., who turns the story to account for 
edification, it was Apollonius [q.v ., 1] who attempted 
to plunder the Jewish temple. 

The story may have a historical kernel; Jason of Cyprus was 
often well informed (see Maccabees, Second, § 3). We know 
that the priests of Delphi, when their treasures were threatened 
by Xerxes, knew how to protect them (Herod. 837 ff.') ; cp also 
the story in Paus. 10 23. 

That Heliodorus was the ‘ chancellor ’ (RV; see 
2 Macc. 10 11 132 3 Macc. 7 i ; and cp 1 Macc. 332 
2 Macc. 37 1323; similarly Polyfe., Jos.) and not the 
' treasurer’ (AV xpiP-dTuu with Cod. 19, etc., for irpay- 
IA&tuv) is shown by an inscription in which Heliodorus, 
son of ^Eschylus, of Antioch, the abvTpoepos (or intimate 
lriend, cp Manaen) of King Seleucus Philopator, is 
described as ^7rl t&v Trpa\yp.aTU3v\ reraypilvov. 

There is also another inscription referring to the same 
Heliodorus, who is, according to Homolle and Deissmann, the 
Heliodorus of the Jewish story. If so, Heliodorus deserved 
a better fate than to be immortalised as a robber of temples. 
Let us leave the name of the author of the attempted outrage 
uncertain. See Deissmann, Bibelstudicn, 171-75 (’95). 

HELIOPOLIS. See On. 

HELKAI ('j^n, abbrev. from Hilkiah), head of the 
priestly B’ne Meraioth (or Meremoth) in the time of the high- 
priest Joiakim (see Ezra ii., 6 b , n), Neh. 1215 (BN*A om., 
eAxat [ N c,a ra &> inf ], [L]). 
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HELLENISM 

HELKATH (Hp*?!!, ' portion ’ ? Josh. 19 25, eACKeG 
[B], xeAKA 0 [A], eA- [L]; or Plg^n, ib. 21 31, xeAkat 
[B], 6eAKA6 [A], xaA- [L]), once, by a textual error, 
Hukok (pp-in, 1 Ch. 660 [75], ikak [B], iak- [A a ], 
A KOOK [L]), an unidentified Asherite locality. 1 The 
name, if correct, is virtually identical with the forms 
hakaru , hukrua , etc. (‘district’), which occur no fewer 
than eight times in Shishak’s list (WMM As. u. Eur. 
170/). 

It is to be noted that Josh. 1925 is the oldest of the three 
passages cited (Addis), and that it does not describe » boundary, 
but consists only of a list of towns. 2 Most probably it should be 
emended thus: ‘And the territory of their inheritance (*7133 
Dn*?nji as in v. 41) was Helbah (see Hali), etc.,* unless indeed 
wesuppose the name to be incomplete (cp. Helkath-hazzurim). 
P in Josh. 21 31 may have had the text before him in a corrupt 
form. That the Asherite list (1924^) is composite and frag¬ 
mentary is shown by Addis {Doc. Hex., 1 230; cp Rehob [i, 2]). 

S. A. C. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM (Dnsn n^n, mepictcon 
emBoyAcoN [BAL]), the scene of the encounter between 
the men of Joab and Abner (2 S. 2 16). Whatever its 
meaning may be, Budde (Ri. Sa. 240) and Lohr {Sam. 
129, n. 1) plausibly see in w. 14-16 a typical etymolo¬ 
gising explanation of a name which has become corrupt 
and enigmatical. Observe further that the skirmish has 
no obvious bearing upon the rest of the chapter, since 
Joab’s words in v. 27 refer not hither (as RV m &- 
suggests), but to v. 26 (cp Driver, ad loc.). It would be 
unreasonable to assume that Abner’s invitation (v. 14) 
was the sole cause of the fight; a battle would surely 
have ensued between the contending parties under any 
circumstances. Moreover, as Budde has observed, v. 17 
follows immediately upon v. 13 a, and therefore it is quite 
possible that the original scene of the skirmish was neither 
at Gibeon, nor even in its neighbourhood. ' Which is 
in Gibeon ’ (pj^a ( = 16 b) may well be a gloss ; 

a later writer knew, of course, that Gibeon was not 
destitute of pools (see Jer. 41 12^). 

With regard to the name, most moderns follow Schleusner, and 
read 'n (after ©, cp Dr., ad loc.). Against this, however, 

see H. P. Smith, who (with Thenius) points D'^Xn 'n ; ‘there is 
no question of plotters or Hers-in-wait, but of determined 
enemies'{cp e7rt£ovAos for "IS, Est. 76 [x c - am ^-])- It is also 

possible to read QHSnn Vw ‘field of the reapers’; or onsn.Yn 
‘field of the men of Hazor’(or ‘nomads’? see Hazor). 3 But 
in ch. 2 we may plausibly distinguish {a) a fragmentary account 
of a battle against Abner and all Israel, the scene of which 
is Gibeon (12, 13a ... 17, 28 /.), and {b) a narrative wherein 
Abner is supported by Benjamites only (13^-16, 18-24; cp. 
25 a, 29 a, 31 ).4 Now in {b\ v. 24 finds Abner at the hill of 
Adummim, before the valley of Zeboim (on text, see Gibeah, 
§ 2 [ 6 ]). It is therefore conceivable that the ‘field of blades’ 
(retaining the MT; cp RVmtf-) is connected with Josh. 62/"., 5 
and that it lay in the neighbourhood of the Gibeah-ha‘aral 5 th 
(see Gibeah, § 2 i). If so, the vanquished followers of Abner 
fled from Gilgal along by the ascent of Adummim to their homes 
in Benjamin. s. A. C. 

HELKIAS (xeAK[e]iAC [BAL]), i Esd. 18 = 2 Ch. 
358 , Hilkiah. 

HELL, an unfortunate and misleading rendering of 
the Heb. se 5 l (VlNC', —on etym. cp Jastrow, Bab.-Ass. Rel. 560; 
© (jSrjs cp Hades), for which the RV (partially) 6 and Amer. 
Vers, (wholly) substitute Sheol. In the NT ‘hell’ renders 
(1) aSy (Mt. 11 23 etc-); (2) the derivative of t apropos (2 Pet. 
24f*RVmg. Tartarus), and (3) yiewa (Mt. 622 etc., see 
Gehenna, Hinnom). See generally Eschatology. 

HELLENISM. The writer of the article Gentiles 
closes with a reference to the epoch-making declaration 
of Paul that in Christ ’ there is neither Jew nor Greek ’ 

1 Guerin’s identification with Yerkd , 8J NE. of Acco, is 
extremely improbable. 

2 Hence ©B’s ‘from Helkath' is incorrect. 

3 v. 1 6a may imply a reading With respect to the 

first suggestion above it may be noticed that if VisTI is Ass. and 
Aram, rather than Heb., the use of npVn itself is equally note¬ 
worthy (see Field, 3). 

4 See A/SL, 1900, p. 148 ff. 

5 Perhaps another mtiological legend. 

6 See the revisers’ preface. 
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(Gal. 328). How this distinction of 'Jew and Greek’ 
arose, he has himself partly indicated ; how far it is an 
absolute one, has to be considered in the present article. 

References to the Greeks are not wholly wanting in 
the OT. Thus Javan (q.v.) is the Heb. term for the 
p , . Ionians and Greeks generally; in Zechariah 

* . ? ee *!L in and Daniel it even stands for the Groeco- 


the OT. 


Macedonian world-empire. 


In Is. 9 12 [n] ©hkaq speaks of the Syrians of the East and 
the Greeks of the West as destroyers of Israel; but in the original 
it is Aram and the Philistines—a fact that shows that the 
translator lived in the days of the Diadochd when the Greeks 
were the chief danger for the Jewish people. The ju ,d\aipa 
cAArp/ifo}, too, of Jer. 26 ( 46 ) 16 27 ( 50 ) 16, is due to a misunder¬ 
standing of the Hebrew, which is naturally to be ascribed to a 
period when the thought of the sword of the Greeks was often 
present to the Jews. 

Of the OT Apocrypha, the books of the Maccabees 
manifest intimate acquaintance with the Greeks. 

Thus 1 Macc. begins with the statement that Alexander the 
Macedonian defeated Darius and reigned over Greece in his 
stead, while the Macedonian empire is in 1 Macc. 1 10 called 
/SaatAeia *EAA>ji/a)^; armies raised by the Syrian king are called 
Greek in 2 Macc. 13 2, and by Greek cities in 2 Macc. 6s are 
meant Macedonian colonies. With Greece proper, however, 
the Jews were not unacquainted. We find references to Athenians 
and Spartans in 2 Macc. ( 3 1 915 1 Macc. 12 - 14 , and a long list of 
Greek cities in 1 Macc. 15 23; nay, according to 1 Macc. 126 , 
Jonathan the Hasmonaean greets the Spartans, whose alliance he 
seeks against the Syrians, as brothers. 

The name 4 Greeks,' however, now acquires a special 
sense in the mouth of Jews : the inhabitants of a city 
are distinguished in 2 Macc. 436 into 
Jews and Greeks (cp 11 2 3Macc. 338) ; 
Greek is equivalent to anti-Jewish, 
heathen (2 Macc. 41015 69 11 24); and 
in 2 Macc. 4 13 Hellenism is parallel to d\\o<pv\urfJi6s 
(RV ‘alien religion’), as summing up all that a Jew 
could attain only by abandoning the principles of his 
fathers (2 Macc. 624 4 Macc. 18 5). 

Hellenism thus no longer denotes what is characteristic of 
the Greek people or makes use of their language, but what 
represents heathen as opposed to Jewish religion and morals, 
and promotes heathen error. The idolatry that confronted the 
Jews of Palestine and more than ever those of the Diaspora was 
now always in Greek forms ; for the Greek kingdoms of the 
Diadochi included almost the whole world, and, at least in the 
cities, had with wonderful rapidity secured for Greek civilisation 
as well as for the Greek language an unquestioned supremacy ; 
and heathenism was a danger to Israel only in so far as there lay 
behind it Greek civil power and Greek life. Hence it is natural 
that it soon became customary, even for those who themselves 
spoke Greek, to oppose anything as hurtful if only it was Greek, 
and to identify Greek with anti-Jewish. 

In the NT we see completed the development by 
which 4 Greeks ’ ("EWrjves) was substituted for ‘ gentiles,’ 
'A\\b<f)v\oL, and mankind was divided, from the most 
important, the religious, point of view, into Jews and 
Greeks. The original meaning of the word, however, 
is not yet quite forgotten. 

*EAAr}iH<7Ti, ev rji eWrjvtKfj (Acts 21 37 Jn. 19 20 Rev. 9 11, cp. 
the interpolation m Lk. 23 38) mean simply ‘ in the Greek 
language’; and Acts 20 2 makes Paul journey from Macedonia 
into Greece, thus using ‘ Greece ’ in the older sense, whilst Luke 
himself is no less at home in these matters than the apostle of 
the Gentiles. When too in Rom. 1 14 Paul calls himself a 
debtor to Greeks and barbarians, to wise and foolish, he is 
following a classical usage; and even in Col. 3ii whereto 
Greek and Jew are added barbarian and Scythian, we seem to 
have an echo of the same usage (see Barbarian). 

In Col. 3 it, however, alongside of the antithesis of 
Greek and Jew, we have that of uncircumcised and Jew, 
and so we find, almost everywhere in Paul, ‘Greek’ 
used as a name for uncircumcised, no doubt representing 
a terminology already prevailing in the Jewish world. 

Even Titus, though a Christian, is reckoned to the Greeks as 
being uncircumcised (Gal. 23, cp Rom. 1 16 2 10 10 12 1 Cor. 
1 24 12 13). Quite similar is the usage in Acts where the 
most characteristic passages are 16 13 17 4 18 4; and, as by 
' Greek women ’ in Bercea (17 12) we are to understand heathens, 
so also in the story of the Syrophoenickm (Mk. 7 26). 

Thus in the NT the distinction between * Jews and 
Greeks ’ is used in exactly the same sense as the Jewish 
distinction between 4 heathen and Israelites,’ as 4 nations 
(tdvr)) and chosen people (Xa6s)’ respectively. Cp Wisd. 
15 14/, tyid many passages in the NT (e.g. , Mt. 10 5 Mk. 


2. Secondary 
application ol 


10 33 Lk. 21 24 Acts 2623 Rom. 329 1 Tim. 3 16 Rev. 16 19). 
The adjective 40vlk6s, 4 heathen ’ (Mt. 18 17 3 Jn. 7), and 
Paul’s phrase 4 live as do the nations ’ (idvtK&s $rjv [Gal. 
2 14]), are used to describe a life regardless of the prescrip¬ 
tions of the Jewish law. It is significant, however, for 
the standpoint of Paul that he uses both 4 nations ’ 
{Zdvr}) and Greeks ("EXX^es) even of Christians, if 
they are of heathen origin. 


The same man who in 1 Cor. 5 1 treats the eOwr) as a community 
separated from his readers by a great gulf, and reminds them in 

I Cor. 12 2 of the time when they were tdv 17, writes, c.g. y to 
the Roman church, 4 1 speak to you that are Gentiles ’ (Rom. 

II 13, cp Gal. 2 12 14 Eph. 3 1). The same man who divides 
mankind (1 Cor. 10 32) into the three classes, Jews, Greeks, and 
Christians (church of God), divides the called (1 Cor. 1 24) into 
Jews and Greeks, an apparent inconsistency that is to be 
explained in his case only by the fact that for him circumcision 
and uncircumcision, Jew and Greek, had really ceased to exist 
alongside of the ‘new creature’ (Gal. 328 56 615), and it was 
only by a sort of accommodation to the imperfect conditions 
of the present that such distinctions could any longer be re¬ 
garded. 

The Fourth Gospel occupies an exceptional position ; 
it never once mentions the 4 Qv 77, and five times applies 
the term ZOvos to the Jews. Thrice indeed it mentions 
the "EWr)ves ; but in one passage (12 20) they are men 
who had gone up to the feast of passover at Jerusalem, 
and in the other (7 35 bis) not only are they the supposed 
objects of Jesus’ teaching, but in the beginning of the 
verse 4 the Diaspora of the Greeks ’ are the goal of a 
tour to be made by him. It is therefore most probable 
that in this gospel ''E\\r)ves are Greek-speaking Jews 
living in Greek cities, called elsewhere Hellenists (cp 
Acts 61). In Acts 9 29 11 20 also"EXX^es is a variant 
for Hellenists. 


That to almost all the writers of the Hebrew OT 
Greek was an unknown language, will hardly be 
3 Je ’ questioned by any one. Daniel is the 

. , only book that has adopted one or two 
acquaintance Greek words in Aramaic form (3s7 

with uree* Jo IS . see Daniel ii., § n). Even the 
anguage. p ar q s G f the OT that are later than 
Daniel were still in some cases (such as 1 Macc. 
Ecclus. and Psalms of Sol.) written in Hebrew ; though 
to secure a wider circulation they had, like the already 
canonised books, to be translated into Greek. 

Greek, however, was certainly the common language 
of the men who wrote 2, 3, and 4 Macc. and Wisd. 
of Sol. The Jews settled outside of Palestine lost 
almost completely their original tongue, and used Greek 
even in religious worship ; and the Hellenistic litera¬ 
ture that sprang up between 250 B. c. and 100 A.D., 
which had its most famous representatives in Philo 
and Josephus, and was in no sense confined to Alexandria 
and its neighbourhood, is Greek in language, only with 
a Semitic flavour. (See Historical lit., §§2022). 
Indeed, had not a reaction against the Hellenising 
tendency begun after the catastrophe of 70 A.D. , Hebrew 
would then perhaps have succumbed to Greek even in 
Palestine and amongst its theologians. To suppose, 
however (as, e.g. , G. B. Winer supposes, because of Mk. 
7 24 Jn. 735 12 2o), that Jesus used the Greek language 
is quite out of the question, although as a Galilean, 
belonging to a province where language was very much 
mixed, he must have understood some Greek words, 
and in particular must have been able, like other Pales¬ 
tinians, to read Greek inscriptions on coins (Mt. 22 20/). 
The earliest notes on his history may have been in the 


Aramaic dialect that he himself used ; but none of our 
four gospels is a translation from Aramaic. Although 
they make use in part of such translations, they have 
all been written from the first in Greek, and the author 


of the Third gospel, as of Acts, may have been a born 
Greek who knew no Hebrew. The epistles of NT are 
one and all originally Greek. Biesenthal (Das Trost- 
schreiben des Ap. Paulus an die Hebriier , ’76) stands 
alone in recent times in venturing to deny this in the 
case of the eminently smoothly written epistle to the 
Hebrews (cp Hebrews, § ii). Even the Apocalypse, 
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notwithstanding the abundance of its Hebraistic defects 
of style, catmot have had a Hebrew original. 

The necessary consequence of the employment of the 
Greek language was that the influence of the Greek 

a r \r ‘rt spirit and of Greek forms of thought 
4 . ureeK ideas. made itself felt Even parts G f the 

Greek version of the OT marked by gross literality 
of rendering do not fail to betray this influence. 
How much more plainly must it reveal itself in the 
originally Greek writings of Jewish or Christian origin ! 
Involuntarily the Jews appropriated from the rich 
vocabulary of the Greek language expressions for 
conceptions that would always have lain beyond the 
scope of Hebrew. 

There is, e.g., no Hebrew word corresponding to 0 iAc<xo<£ua, 
^lAooropyta and most of the compounds of <J>iAos; or for <rrrep- 
p.o\oyo<; and oAo/fArjpo? ; or for adavaaCa and afyQapaCa (see 
Immortality). 


On the other hand, old Greek expressions acquire new 
significations corresponding to Jewish conceptions such 
as diKaioabvrj and ttIcttis. 

This linguistic change, the most important stage of which is 
reached in Paul, begins with the oldest parts of the LXX (cp J. 
Freudenthal, Die FI. Josephus beigelcgte Schri/t iiber die 
Herrscluift der Vernun/t [4 Macc.] 26./C [’69!; E. Hatch, Essays 
in Biblical Greek, ’8q; A Deissmann, ‘ Beitr. z. Sprachgesch. 
der griechischen Bihel ’ in Bibelstndien , 55-168 [’95!). 

The increasing prevalence of the Greek language may 
be conveniently seen in the abundance of Greek proper 
names even amongst Jews of Palestine. 

In Maccabman times sprang up the custom of giving Hebrew 
names a Greek form, Eliakim, e.g., becoming Alcimus (see 
Alcimus, and Names, § 86 ); then we find combinations o f a 
Greek and a Hebrew name as in Saul-Paul; and then, as in the 
case of at least two of the original apostles, Philip and Andrew, 
we have pure Greek names. That so authoritative a court as 
the chief council at Jerusalem was for the Jews, could from 
about 130 B.C. bear the official name of crvvlSpiov, only at a 
later day hebraised into Sanhedrin, is specially significant for 
the hold that the Greek language had acquired even at the 
headquarters of Hebrew life. 


5. Greek 
civilization. 


The spread of the Greek language brought with it 
a spread of Greek civilization ; nay, the latter sometimes 
led the way. In the OT Apocrypha, 
but more fully in the NT, we have 
abundant evidence how dependent life 
in all phases was on Greek custom and Greek institu¬ 
tions. 

Greek coins such as the talent, mina, and drachma super¬ 
seded the old Hebrew; even Roman coins like the as, the 
quctdrans, and the denarius meet us in Hellenised forms. 
Nor is it otherwise in the case of measures of length and 
capacity, and this also already in the LXX ; the chronological 
system of their Greek neighbours also exerted its influence on 
the Jews. The latter were well acquainted, too, with the military 
affairs of the Greeks : mention is made of rams Gpio?) (2 Macc. 
1215 Ps- Sol. 2 1, alongside of ‘engines of war’) and spearmen 
—even Sopvfiopca (2 Macc. 3 28)—and chiliarchs are not yet 
displaced by Roman institutions accommodated to Greek usage, 
such as crTreipa for cohort (Acts 10 1 21 31 27 1 ; cp 2 Macc. 
823 122022 Judith 14 11). In accordance with Greek tastes 
we find inns conducted by an inn-keeper (Lk. 10 34 fl), here and 
there over the country; Greek luxury has invented the side¬ 
board of Simon ( kv\lklov i.q. xyAtxetov, 1 Macc. 15 32) and the 
mosquito-net of Holofernes (KouvcSn-tov, Judith 16 19); and even 
the humble handkerchief o-ov&apiov (e.g. Lk. 10 20) reached 
Palestine through the Greeks. 2 Macc. 4 12 shows how in 
clothing, too, Greek usage, such as the wearing of broad-brimmed 
hats (a-erao-os), was contending with long-established custom 
(see Cap). The tympanon, both as musical instrument (Judith 
3 7, cp Ex. 15 20 ©) and as instrument of torture (2 Macc. G 19), 
was of Greek origin, as was the well-known cymbal of 1 Cor. 
13 1. 


In the description of forcible attempts at Hellenising 
under Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4 ; cp 1 Macc. 1 14 4 Macc. 
4 20), great indignation is expressed at the founding of a 
gymnasium and an ephebeion within the holy city (cp 
Cap). Here the priests betook themselves to dancing in 
the palaestra and to throwing the discus (see Discus), 
practices almost as abominable in the eyes of the writer 
as taking part in the Dionysos festival (2 Macc. 67) or 
the games at Tyre, when a sacrifice was offered to 
Heracles. The NT writers, however, do not show the 
same sensitiveness. Rev. 7 9 describes the saints in 
figurative language borrowed from the prize fights of 
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the Greeks, and so Paul is not unwilling to connect 
Christian ideas with the proceedings on the race-course 
or in the circus, and to draw his illustrations from such 
sources. 

Nowhere else can he have become acquainted with the 
prize-runners and boxers whom in 1 Cor. 9 24-27 he sets as patterns 
for his readers; and the figurative description of the Christian 
life as a race or a contest is a special favourite with him ( e.g . 
Gal .2 2 57 Phil. 1 30 2 16), in which respect later writers have 
followed his example (Heb. 12 1 2 Tim. 25 47 1 Tim. 4 10 
G12). Even the sanguinary spectacles of the amphitheatre are 
so familiar to him that he calls an^ unusually violent encounter 
with an Ephesian mob a dijpLop.a^tv (1 Cor. 1532). 1 According 
to Acts 19 29-3r.be was even willing to enter the Ephesian 
theatre, although to be sure not for artistic gratification. In 
1 Cor. 4 9 he declares that his fate has made him a spectacle 
(dtarpov) for angels and men (cp Heb. 10 33); and in 4 Macc. 
G 17 we have the word &pap.a similarly used. 

There must be deep reasons for the fact that at the 
very time when Pharisaism was so passionately combat¬ 
ing the popular amusements of the Greeks, and when it 
hardly forgave even its patron Agrippa I. his theatre¬ 
building in Herytus, Paul the Christian, brought up in 
Tarsus and labouring among Greeks, speaks of those 
amusements, when occasion offers, quite ingenuously as 
something morally inoffensive. At least it was nowhere 
necessary in the NT to sound any warning of danger 
threatening in that direction. 

Much more important than all this is the question 
that remains. What did the Jewish or the Christian 
p . writings appropriate from Greek thought ? 

,, How far have the literature, philosophy, 

* anc * re l*£j° n °f the Greeks influenced those 

m U1 * of the OT or the NT? In the Hebrew 
parts of the OT this influence must certainly not be 
rated very high. Only in the case of Koh&eth (Eccles.) 
is the question important. 

Cornill, e.g., regards it as certain (Einl. § 42) that the mind 
of this author, who could but imperfectly combine radical 
pessimism with his ancestral religious faith, became, as it were, 
simply intoxicated under the stimulation of Hellenic thought. 
Wellhausen is more guarded in confining himself (//GO) 196 
11. ; ( 2 ),23 o n. ; ( 3 ), 237 n.) to ‘undefined and general influences’ 
that may have reached the Preacher from Greek philosophy. 

In reality we can no more prove any direct acquaint¬ 
ance on his part with, say, the system of Heraclitus or 
with Epicureanism (cp Tyler, Plumptre, Pfleiderer), 
than with Greek literature generally. Whatever may 
seem to have a Hellenic ring in his thought or his 
allusions, such as the individualistic idea of the soul of 
man, may very well belong to the age in which he 
lived (cp Ecclesiastes, § io). 

In the LXX, including the Apocrypha, traces of Greek 
philosophy are more frequent; but as a rule they are 
not of such a kind that we should venture to explain 
them in any other way than in the case of Ecclesiastes. 
The tendency of the LXX to avoid anthropomorphic ex¬ 
pressions (e.g. , 1 see the salvation of God' for ‘ see Yahw&,‘ 
Is. 38 11 ; cp Ex. 24 io), the use of the divine name 
‘ existing one ’ (Jer. 14 13 39 [ 32 ] 17 ; 2 cp Ex. 3 14 (£ 5 ), the 
mention of the sons of the Titans 3 and giants (Judith 
16 6 [8], the way in which a divine power is spoken of 
as encompassing the holy place, and God as its eirdvr^s 
and poyObs (2 Macc. 3 38/.)—such features betray the 
influence of the philosophic and religious ideas of 
Hellenism. Anything, however, like real acquaintance 
with these founded on actual study, we have no right 
to affirm. 

Wisd. Sol. and 4 Macc. are an exception. In the 
latter this appears in the very opening words. 

Notwithstanding that 4 Macc. sings the praises of an imperturb¬ 
ability peculiarly Jewish, the familiarity of the writer with Greek 
philosophy is everywhere apparent. He knows the Greek 
cardinal virtues, he makes use of the Stoic phrase ‘to live in 
arapa^Ca ’ (8 26, fiera arapa£ias), he actually quotes frcm a Greek 
Stoic writer (7 22 ; see the work of Freudenthal cited above, § 4). 


1 [But see M'Giffcrt, Apostolic Age, 280.] 

2 [It is possihle, however, that 6 <ov is really a corruption of 
the interjection d> which represents PlilN in Aq. and Sym. of 
32 i 7 .] 

3 The Titans appear also in © of 2 S. 5 1822. 
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It is in Wisd. Sol., however, that the Hellenistic 
colouring becomes most prominent when we compare it 
with Ecclus. In fact Wisd. Sol. aims at effecting a 
reconciliation between Greek philosophy and the 
religious spirit represented in the OT. Just as its con¬ 
ception of the deity and the supplementary conceptions 
of Wisdom and Logos, almost counting as personifica¬ 
tions mediating between God and the world, show 
Platonic influences ; so are its ethics and psychology 
set forth under the forms of the popular philosophy of 
the age. 

According to 87 wisdom teaches the four cardinal virtues; in 
place of a creation out of nothing we have the assumption of an 
original substance ; the body is viewed as a prison for the soul, 
the latter as pre-existent and immortal, life a trust from God— 
all ideas derived from Hellenism. 

Before turning our attention to the NT we must lay 
emphasis upon the fact that this absorption of Hellenic 

7 In other elements ky Jewish thought, even in 

' . Palestine, reaches much further than can 

® ‘ be shown from writings that could in any 
sense be called biblical, and that much in the NT and 
early Christianity can be explained only on this supposi¬ 
tion. Those Jews who, from the third century b.c. , 
thought to diffuse Jewish piety by means of Greek 
verses, whether attributed to Orpheus or to the Sibyl 
{see Apocalyptic, § 86 Jp.), or to Hystaspes, combined 
with prose writers like Philo, to break a way for the 
freeing of Jewish life and thought from its exclusiveness, 
and so helped to bring about the conditions necessary 
for its more complete reformation. The ideas of Satan 
and demons, of the kingdom of heaven and of the world, 
of hell and the life of the blest, which lie ready made in 
the NT, if they naturally rested on a thoroughly Jewish 
basis, were not without contributions from Greek theo- 
logy (cp Eschatology, and the several articles). So 
Essenism can be understood only when regarded as 
a blending of Jewish and Greek ideas (cp Essenes), 
and the gnosis of the later Jews, older than Christianity 
though it was, even surrendered to Hellenism. Ac¬ 
cordingly the possibility must, to begin with, be kept 
in view, that NT writers have been influenced by ideas 
originating in such ways. 

At the present time, however, there is more danger 
of overestimating than of underestimating the Hellen- 

8 T tha NT * st * c e ^ en,ents ^ ter Judaism and the 

earliest stages of Christianity. Books, 
for example, like Winckler's Der Stoicismus eine 
Wurzel des Christenthums (’78), or M. Friedlander's 
Zur Rntstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums {'94), 
generalise from certain perfectly just observations in 
this direction in a most unguarded manner; not a 
single idea derived from a Greek source can be attri¬ 
buted to Jesus, and it may almost be regarded as the 
strongest evidence of the trustworthiness of the Synoptic 
account of him that, in respect of their contents, they 
too know of no approach to Hellenism. Such parallels 
to the Synoptic speeches of Jesus as have been hunted 
out in Greelc—or Latin —writers are accidental con¬ 
sonances. 

Still more un-Hellenic in both subject and spirit is 
the Apocalypse of John ; yet it is not improbable that 
the mysterious figure of the dragon pursuing a woman 
with child (ch. 12) is to be traced ultimately to the 
Greek myth of the Pythic dragon and the pregnant 
Leto (see A. Dieterich, Abraxas , 119 f [’91]). 

In the case of Paul, contact with the Greek world 
unquestionably goes deeper. Socrates the church 

9 Paul historian ( circa 440) felt justified ( 3 16) in 

crediting the apostle with a knowledge of 
numerous sayings of the Greek classical writers, relying 
in so doing on Actsl 728 1 Cor. 1533 Tit. 1 12. The 
metrical form of the passages in question is indeed 
enough to show that they are drawn from the poetical 
literature of the Greeks, and as a matter of fact Acts 
1728 has been found in Aratus and the Stoic Cleanthes, 
Tit. I12 in Epimenides and Callimachus, 1 Cor. 15 33 in 
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Menander and Euripides. If, however, the Pastoral 
Epistles are the work of an unknown writer about 
100 a. d. , Tit. I12 proves nothing regarding the culture 
of Paul ; whilst Acts 17 is in no sense a stenographic 
report of a speech of Paul in Athens ; it is the historian 
that puts it in the mouth of his hero ; and that this 
writer is a Greek of no mean culture, whose memory 
could have supplied him with still other quotations of 
like nature, is already clear on other grounds. Hence 
there remains only 1 Cor. 15 33. Here, however, there 
is no introductory formula, and it is at least doubtful 
whether Paul in using the verse knew whence it came ; it 
is not by such means that an acquaintance of Paul with 
Greek literature can be established. If, according to 
Actsl 7 i 8 _/!, Paul discussed in Athens with Epicureans 
and Stoics, this does not prove that he had read their 
writings. When, e.g. , Ramsay (St. Paul , the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen , 237 jfl [’95]) treats the account in 
Acts 17 , of how Paul at Athens forthwith adopted the 
Socratic method of free discussion in the Agora, and 
became for the time an Athenian, as evidence that Paul 
had, at least in part, the same * education ’ as those 
Athenians, this may be too rash a conclusion ; what we 
really have here is the author of Acts showing his own 
knowledge, his own 'education,' and his own fine 
historical feeling. 

Those go too far on the other side, however, who, 
like Hausrath ( Der Apostel Paulus , 11 ^[’72]), would 
deny Paul any influence from the Greek learning that 
surrounded him at Tarsus from his youth up. We 
know only that writing presented difficulties for him, 
not simply or particularly writing in Greek. The 
absence of real quotations from Greek authors in what 
he has written, shows not, 4 that, apart from the 
Apocrypha, Paul had never had a Greek book in his 
hand,’ but simply that Christ had become to him all in 
all, and that he would allow nothing but words of God 
a place in his heart and on his lips. He may very well 
have been trained in the Greek schools even if his 
style ' has little grace to show ’ ; few Jewish Greeks, 
even when their Greek 4 school education ’ is beyond 
question (Philo, Josephus), can surpass him in grace 
or even in power over the language. The fact itself 
that Paul was acquainted with the OT in the Greek 
translation of the LXX, and knew much of this version 
by heart, counts for something here; and the very 
probable points of contact between him and Philo (e.g., 
Col. 1 15/.) permit us to conclude that he had made 
himself acquainted also with other books written in 
Greek ; he must have had a vernacular knowledge of 
both Greek and Aramaic, and received both a Jewish 
and a Greek education. 

How far this education, which he certainly after his 
conversion did not care to extend, wrought as a leaven 
in the formulation of that magnificent system of thought 
by which he sought to fuse together Judaism and the 
Gospel, it is hard to say. His universalism, his cosmo¬ 
politanism, his doctrine of freedom, notwithstanding 
cognate ideas and expressions in Greek literature, need 
not have been derived thence, or at least may have 
been only suggested there ; they are the outcome of 
his struggle to effect an adjustment between what he 
inherited and what he himself experienced. 

If, e.g., he mentions and correctly uses allegories and types 
drawn from names (1 Cor. 106 11 Gal. 4 24), although this was a 
plant that flourished on Greek soil, it was not there that he 
made its acquaintance, but in his Jewish schools of theology. 
Other features of resemblance between his ideas and those of 
Greek philosophers may have reached him through the same 
channel. 

In the main, however, Paul is original, and cannot 
be understood on any other supposition. The ascetic, 
unworldly character of his ethic corresponds to the 
temper of the age he lived in ; so also the proneness 
to the mysterious, and the high estimate of knowledge, 
and of the intellectual element in religion, is common to 
him with his whole environment. Hence there remain, 
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as representing the direct influence of Hellenism on his 
theology, only minor secondary features. The denomi¬ 
nation, however, of the good as rb Ka\ 6 v (Horn. 7 1821 
2 Cor. 137 Gal. 4i8 69 iThess. 521), the emphasis 
laid on virtue (apery; Phil. 48 ), the classification of 
man as pneumatic, psychic, and sarcic, the glorifica- * 
tion of the Stoic moderation (avr&pKeia ; Phil. 4 n); 
such features are no accidental points of contact 
between Paul and Greek thought; and the appeal to 
‘nature itself' and its teachings (1 Cor. 11 14; cp the 
frequent ‘against nature,’ or ‘according to nature’) 
has a specifically Greek sound. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, we are never able to detect any traces of 
direct borrowing from Greek literature. Paul may 
have acquired what he had through intercourse with 
Greeks or even through the medium of the Alexandrian 
religious philosophy (cp, e.g ., Lightfoot, ‘St. Paul's 
preparation for the ministry,’ in Biblical Essays, 199 ff. 
[ 93 ] I Hicks, ‘St. Paul and Hellenism,’ in Sludia 
Biblica et Eccles. 4 i-M t' 9 6 ])- 

Nor is there anything essentially different in the case 
of the NT books that stand closely related to Paul. 

A „ . . We feel that we have moved more out 

10. remaining of a Hebrew j nto a Greek atmosphere 

^ 30 * in the Pastoral Epistles, in Hebrews— 

which is beyond doubt dependent both in form and in 
contents 011 the Alexandrians ( e . g . , 1 3 13 14)—and in 
the Catholic Epistles ; the Epistle of James, even if, with 
Spitta, we should class it with the Jewish writings, must 
have had for its author a man with a Greek education. 

It was a born Greek that wrote Acts. If his Hellenic 
character does not find very marked expression it is 
merely due to the nature of his work ; no pure Jew 
would have uttered the almost pantheistic-sounding 
sentence, ‘ in God we live and move and have our 
being' (1723). In the Fourth Gospel, finally, the 
influence of Greek philosophy is incontestable. Not 
only is the Logos, which plays so important a part in 
the prologue (1 1-18), of Greek origin ; the gnosticising 
tendency of John, his enthusiasm for ‘the truth' 
(without genitive), his dualism (God and the world 
almost treated as absolute antithesis), his predilection 
for abstractions, compel us to regard the author, Jew 
by birth as he certainly was, as strongly under the 
influence of Hellenic ideas. Here again, however, we 
must leave open the possibility that these Greek 
elements reached him through the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophy; just as little can his Logos theory have 
originated independently of Philo, as the figure of the 
Paraclete in chaps. 14-16 (see J. Rdville, La doctrine 
du Logos dans le quatrihne Avangilc, Paris, ’81). Cp 
John [Son of Zebeoee], § 31. 

We must conclude with the following guarded thesis. 
There is in the circle of ideas in the NT, in addition to 

11 Result w ^ at * 5 nevv> anc * w ^ at * s ta ken over 
from Judaism, much that is Greek ; but 
whether this is adopted directly from the Greek or 
borrowed from the Alexandrians, who indeed aimed at 
a complete fusion of Hellenism and Judaism, is, in the 
most important cases, not to be determined ; and 
primitive Christianity as a whole stands considerably 
nearer to the Hebrew world than to the Greek. 

Cp E. Hatch, The Injlucnce 0/ Greek Ideas and Usages on 
the Christian Church , ’90 ; A. F. Dahne, Gesch. Darstellung 
der jiid.-alex. Rel.-philosophic, ’34; C. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandr ., ’70, esp. p. 303 ff. ; M. Heinz e, Die Lehre vom 
Logos in der griech. Philosophic, ’72 ; H. Bois, Rssai sur les 
origines de la philosophic Judeo - alexandrine, ’90; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der NT Theol ., ’97. a. J. -T. K. C. 

HELMET (kbba\ IDIp, or koba , 1 / 2 * 13 ). 

The pronunciation with initial k is sustained hy the Aramaic 
form of the word Kuha’a. We may perhaps compare the word 
kubba'ath , ‘cup,’ Ass. Kabiitu , Ar. hub'at. fCoba' occurs 
in 1 S. 17 38 and Ezek. ‘23 24 (? see (ft and Cornillj, whereas we 
find in 1 S. 17 5 Is. 59 17 Jer. 464 Ezek. 27 10 2 Ch. 2614. 
jft’s equivalent is ireptKc^aAata, a designation which is not found 
in the classical period, but is not infrequent in Polybius. 

Helmets made of bronze were worn by distinguished 


men and leaders in war (as Goliath and David, 1 S. 
17 s 38); but we can infer from Jer. 464 and 2 Ch. 2614 
that helmets—probably of leather or felt—were worn 
also by the ordinary warrior. It is impossible to 
determine the precise material or form, yet it is 
probable that the helmet of the common Israelite 
soldier consisted simply of a solid cap adorned perhaps 
with horse-hair tassels as well as with a prolonged flap 
or cheek-piece to cover the side of the face or ears. 
Max Muller (As. u. Eur. 302 ff. 325, ff. 361 ff. 375-378 
380 f. 384) gives copious illustrations of the various 
forms of helmets and caps worn by the Bedouin, 
Syrian, and Hittite warriors. The Hittite head-gear 
was mostly a round and flat covering with prolonga¬ 
tions at the side and at the back of the head, sometimes 
surmounted by a tassel. Frequently there is a band 
tied behind the ear and back of the head and passing 
round the forehead in front of the cap (see the figures in 
As. u. Eur. pp. 232, 323) ; the LXX therefore was 
guided probably by a right instinct in selecting the 
term 7 repiK€<pa\ala as the most apt term to designate a 
kind of head-gear which covered not only the head but 
also a portion of the cheek and neck. Probably the 
kings and nobles, in order to distinguish their persons 
as leaders, wore a taller covering made of bronze like 
that of the Egyptian monarchs. Among the Hittites, 
however, the head-covering of the leaders was often 
considerably broader at the top than at the base. See 
As. u. Eur. p. 361. 

On the other hand, the helmet worn by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians was loftier than that which was in 
vogue among the Syrians and Hittites and was pointed 
at the summit. There was also a side piece for the 
protection of the ears (see illustrations, s.v. Greaves), 
resembling the <pa\apa, flaps or cheek-pieces (napa- 
yvadedes), of the ancient Greeks. 

The Cypriote helmet figured in Warre-Cornish's Concise Diet, 
of Greek a?td Roman Antiqq p. 79, fig. 158, presents a close 
analogy. For the different forms of Greek helmet the reader is 
referred to the article ‘ Arms and Armour ’ in that work. The 
Greek helmet presented varieties and complications of detail, as 
well as adornment in the form of crests, altogether unknown 
among the plainer and more modest accoutrements of Egypt 
and Western Asia. 

The helmet, like the coat of mail, is metaphorically 
employed by the writer of Is. 59x7, the helmet desig¬ 
nating salvation, an image which is borrowed by Paul 
(Kph. 6 17 i Thess. 58 ). Cp Turban. o. c. w. 

HEL 0 N(£ri; x mAwn [BAF], X eA- [L]), a Zebu- 
lunite (Nil. I9 27 72429 10 x 6 [P]). 

HELPER (ttapakAhtoc), Jn. 14 x 6 RV^-, EV 
Comforter. See Paraclete. 

HEMAM (DD'H, aiman [BADEL]), b. Scir the 
Horite (Gen. 8622), called in 1 Ch. I39 Homam (DDin, 
Hman [L]). Probably with © (cp Vg. heman in Gen.) 
we should read Heman (see below). 

HEMAN (aiman LBAL]), one of the three 
sons of Mahol [y.t\] who were renowned for their 
wisdom, 1 K. 431 [ 5 n] (aivav [B], yp.av [A]). The 
name appears again in 1 Ch. 26 (a ipi.ovav [B]) among 
the sons of the Judahite Zerah. 'The same legendary 
personage, however, is intended ; the clan of Zerah was 
Edomite before it became Judahite (see Gen. 861317). 
Possibly (as S. A. Cook suggests) the name * Heman ’ 
may be identified with the Edomite Hemam (ddm) ; 
more probably, however, Heman and Ethan, 2, are 
both corrupt forms of p»n, TEMAN, one of the oldest 
districts of Edom, sometimes used poetically as a 
synonym for Edom. The whole force of the passage 
(1 K. 431) depends on this. See Mahol. 

In post-exilic times Heman, like Ethan, gives his 
name to one of the guilds of singers (see Psalms). 
According to the Chronicler he took part in the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple (2 Ch. 5x2, RV ; cp 1 Ch. 16 41 f. 
256 [atpavei B]). A levitical genealogy is produced for 
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him ; he becomes the grandson of Samuel, and traces 
his origin to Kohath, son of Levi (sec Genealogies 
i., § 7 ii .a, iii.*:). In this connection it may be remarked 
that Samuel himself is represented in i S, lx as grand¬ 
son of Jeroham, a shortened form of Jerahmeel ( q.v, t 
§ 3 ; cp Jeroham, i). The double heading of Ps. 88 
assigns that psalm first to the sons of Korah and then 
to Heman (aidafi [A]) the Ezrahite. Heman was 
indeed, according to i Ch. 26 , a Zarhite ( = Ezrahite); 
but this made him of the tribe of Judah ; as a singer he 
was a Korahite. There is thus a confusion of two 
representations implied in this heading. 

In i Ch. 25 4/ (aip-avei [B] once in v . 4) a little section, full 
of difficulty, is devoted to Heman. He is called the ‘king’s 
seer’ (just like his ancestor Samuel, but also like Asaph and 
Jeduthun), and is said to have had fourteen sons and three 
daughters. 1 The difficulty lies in the words which follow ‘ the 
king’s seer,’ and in the closing names in the list of Heman’s sons. 
These are as follows Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, 
Mallothi, Hothir, Mahazioth (nt^patr, iTjr'HSph, 

JllR'TnD* Ymn» 'nVc)- Ewald 2 long ago suggested that these 
names might be so rendered as to form, in combination, a 
poetical couplet,— 1 1 have given great and majestic help,’ * I 
have spoken in abundance oracles.' One word (ntypat?') he 
omitted ; later scholars have sought to repair his omission by 
rendering ‘to him that sat in distress' (see also Names, § 23). 
The theory was^ plausible as long as it was supposed that the 
Chronicler was in the habit of framing uncommon names in the 
interest of edification. Now, however, that the evidence for 
this supposition is beginning to break dovfn elsewhere, 3 we are 
bound to be more strict in criticising Ewald’s suggestion. It is 
safe to maintain not only that the rendering is extremely un¬ 
natural, but that the clause produced by combining the last 
four names is execrable Hebrew. This objection cannot be raised 
against the reading proposed by Kau. 4 in lieu of ‘ Hananiah, 
Hanani, Eliathah,’viz., JlfWJ JV — i.e. t ‘Have pity 

upon me, O Yahwe, have pity upon me; thou art my God'; 
still we must ask, How comes such a passage to be introduced 
just here, even as a marginal note? * Eliathah ’ is no doubt an 
impossible name ; but is there no better theory to account for it? 

Certainly there is a better one. Joshbekashah (ntl’piW') and 
Mahazioth (niN’inD) are corruptions of the same word, and 
Mallothi ('nta) and Hothir (*ynin) are corrupt fragments of 
it. Again and again we find different corruptions of the same 
word side by side, and this is the case here ; or rather, there 
are two words in construction, viz., nip \J 3 . As for Giddalti 
and Romamti-ezer, the former is miswritten for Gedaliah (m^Hj)» 
the latter for a dittographed Jerimoth (mD’v) and Azar’el (*?tnTy> 
a variant to Uzziel in v. 18). Gedaliah was introduced as a 
correction of the corrupt Eliathah (nnN'Sx)* 1 Hanani' is really 
a dittographed Hananiah, and is to be omitted. In v. 5 onn 1 ? 
pp (‘to lift up the horn’!) is miswritten for VDfH * 1 S 17 , ‘to 
praise his compassion.' ‘All these ’—viz., Bukkiah, Matt amah, 
Uzziel, Shebuel (Samuel?), Jerimoth (Jeroham?), Hanani, 
Gedaliah—were the sons of Heman, the king's seer (who pro¬ 
phesied?) with words of God to praise his compassion. God 
gave to Heman seven (nyacO sons and three daughters.' The 
seven sons are called, quite correctly, ‘ sons of Korah 1 (Joshbe¬ 
kashah, etc.!), ?.<?., members of the Korahite guild. This is a 
sign that the Chronicler draws here from a Midrashic source 
(cp 2 Ch. 20 19, and WRS OTJCV), 205, n. 2). T. K. C. 

HEMATH, RV Hammath (JVpn, mgchma [B], 
AIMA 0 [A], 6 MA 0 [L]), ‘the father of the house of 
Rechab ’ (1 Ch. 2 sst). Elsewhere Jonadab is the 
‘ father' of the Rechabites, and if any one can dispute 
this title with him it is Hobab, ‘the father-in-law of 
Moses. ’ 

The Chronicler must have known of Hobab; and if so he 
must mean Hohab. The easiest solution of the problem is to 
suppose that DSH is a fragment of He'D {nil, ‘father-in-law of 
Moses,’ and to see in this an allusion to the phrase in Judg. 
1 16. See Hobab, Jonadab, 2, and on the Kenite connection see 
Rechabites, Kenites. In < 25 , 1 Ch. 4 12, the avSpe? p*]x a P 
[BL] (MT ‘ Recah’) appear among the Calebites (pointed out 
by Meyer, Ent. 147), which seems to agree with the notice in 
1 Ch. 255. T. K. C. 

HEMATH (non), Am. 614. AV, RV Hamath [g.v .]. 
HEMDAN (p r OT, ‘ desirable * [?], § 77 J Gray [HPN 

1 Klostermann, who identifies Heman and Job, sees here a 
coincidence with Job 42 13 (taking myaty as a dual = fourteen). 

2 Lelirbiich der kebr. S/>rachcV), 672 Q63). 

3 See, e.g. t Besodeiah, Bezaleel, ^lioenai, Hazzelel- 
poni, Jushab-hesed. 

4 ZATIV 6 [’86] 260. 


64], however, suggests pDf]; cp ^’Dn> and see Abidan ; but the 
analogy of most of the other names in the list suggests that the 
j is not radical), a Horite clan-name (Gen. 30 26 ; apa 8 a [ADL], 
aSafia [E]); in || 1 Ch. 141, apparently by a scribe's error, 
HaMRAN, AV AMRAM (ppn ; f/xepwv [B], a.p.aba [A], -ap. [L]). 
See Dishon. 

HEMLOCK. For (1) rot, Hos. 10 4 , see Gall, i 
and for (2) rnyS, la'andh , Am. 612, see Wormwood. 

HEN (opNic). Mt. 2337 Lk. 1334 (&pmt; Ti.]). See 

Fowls, §§ 2 4. 

HEN (JO), one of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, 

temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 6 i4t). ©bkaqt has el? ^apira ; so also 

RV»«g.; ‘for the kindness of the son of Zephaniah.' The text 
is plainly in disorder. Read probably, ‘Joshua the son of Z.' 
(We.). See Josiah, 2. 

HENA (P 3 H), an imaginary name which, through a 
scribe’s error, has found its way into the Rabshakeh’s 
message to Hezekiah (2 K. 19 13, AN6C [B], aina [A], 
'Af- L L 1 i Is - 37*3. ANAf [BN*Or], anaB [N c ], ana 
[A], ANAC [Q*]> ANAe [Q™*]. 1 The text stands thus, 
‘ Where is . . . the king of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and 
Ivvah?’ (RV). Underlying this is a witty editorial 
suggestion that the existence of cities called yjn and my 
respectively has passed out of mind (cp Ps. 96 [7]), for 
myi yjn clearly means ‘ he has driven away and over¬ 
turned ’ (so Tg., Sym.). To look out for names re¬ 
sembling Hena and Ivvah is waste of time. The 
context further makes it plain that only one city was 
mentioned. Either yjn or my must therefore be omitted, 
and a comparison of 2 K. 17 24 shows that yjn is the 
superfluous word. Probably yjn was miswritten for my, 
or rather (see Avva) for my, * Gaza.’ T. k. c. 

HENADAD (Tljn, hnaAaA [BNA, note confusions 
of a X and \ below]). A Levitical name (see below), 
the peculiarity of which requires notice. The name 
may be corrupt, and, if so, an easy emendation would be 
3i:r Jonadab, a not unnatural name for a Levite. 3 
Baethgen, however (Beitr. 68, n. 4) and BDB explain as 
Ti,*rjn» “favour of Hadad ' (so also § 42), cp Ph. 
is3n. 3 The bearer of the name is a Levite, mentioned 
as the father of Binnui [g.v. , 3] in list of wall- 
builders (see Nehemiaii, § 1 /., Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 
15^), Neh. 3 x 8 (rjvadaXaT [BN], va(3a5 [L]), v. 24 
(rjvadap [L]), also as a signatory to the covenant 
(Ezra i., § 7 ), Neh. IO9 [10] (rjvadaft [B*N], -\a /3 
[B b -vid.], rjvT]\ad [A], twvadap [L]). The name occurs 
once again in the difficult passage Ezra 3 9, on which 
see Ryle, Cajnb. Bible , adloc. (rjvaad [B], luvadafi [L]). 

In Ezra 3 9 it is' hest, perhaps, instead of rnirp '33 Vj 31 
to lead l he corruption would arise through a 

misunderstanding of the name Bani (as in Ezra 240, etc.), 
helped by the preceding vriN'l VJ3* As regards Henadad, it 
is clear that the concluding words are out of place (cp 1 Esd. 
557 [58], and see Madiabun), and supported by Neh. 109 [iol it 
may be suggested that *n;n '330 was a marginal gloss to Bani 
which, on being taken into the text, was rounded off by the 
addition of the words D' 1 1 ?n DmnK'l Dm> S. A. C. 

HENNA pab), Cant. 1 14. See Camphire. 

HENOCH pun ; eN oox [BAL]). 1. 1 Ch. 1 3, AV, 

RV Enoch (g.v.> 1). 2. x Ch. 1 33, AV, RV Hanoch (1). 
HEPHER pan, o 4 >ep [BAL]). Cp Gath-iiepher. 

1. A Canaanite city mentioned between Tappuah and Aphek 
in Sharon (see Afhek, 3); Josh. 1237 (f<J>ep [L]). Cp Ephraim, 
§ 12, end. 


1 Compare also 2 K. 18 34 (om. B, ava [A], L differs) || Is. 36 

2 Ch. 32 om. 

2 Cp © L Ezra 3 9 Neh. IO9 (10). The manner in which the 
name-lists in Ez.-Neh. have been compiled and the harmonising 
labours of the earliest scribes will account for the circumstance 
that such a familiar name could ever have gone astray. 

3 Not only does one expect 3 (nfln with daghesh) on the analogy 

of and Hannibaal, but such a Levitical name is unlooked 

for ; the case of Azgad is different. 

4 U 3 , ' 33 , or 'H 3 » cp Neh. 94 /, 128 , also 743 (see Bani,’ 3), 
and 1224 (see Binnui, 2). 
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HEPHER 


2. A district in Judah (?) which fell into Solomon’s third pre¬ 
fecture, i K. 4 io (<£ap[axeud [B], ^>ap* [LJ). See Ben-hesed, 
§ i. 

HEPHER pan). I. (o 4 >AP [BN], C0(J)AP [L], a 
has [cop](\. <t>ep[OM€XOY!pA 0 l]). A name in the 
Chronicler’s list of David’s heroes, i Ch. 11 36. The 
passage is plainly corrupt ; see Eliphelet, 2. 

2. (o<pep [BAFL]). The founder, or eponym, of a 
Gileadite clan, who is variously described as the son 
(Josh. 172, JE, €(p€p [L]) and as the great-grandson of 
Manasseh (Nu. 2632 /. [<5 36 /.] 27 r, P). The clan 
itself is called the Hepherites (nann, 6 o<f>€p[e]i [BAFL]; 

Nu. 2632) or ' sons of Hepher ’ (Josh. 172). 

3. (ri<f>ak [BA], a <f>ep [L]). The eponym of a family of Judah, 
called the ‘son ’ of Ashhur (i Ch. 46 ). 

HEPHZIBAH usually ' in whom is my 

delight,’ §§ 22, 107 ; but analogy favours Smend’s 
rendering, ‘ in whom is delight ’ ; see, however, 1). 

r. The mother of King Manasseh, 2 K. 21 1 (oi^ec/ 3 a fB*], a\{/. 
[B a b], o<f><ripa [A], e\J/ifia [L]). The Phoen. form SjDXfin suggests 
that Hephzibah may be a deliberate distortion t of the name 
Hephzibaal, * delight of baal ’ {i.e., either of Baal, or of a 
husband). The Chronicler (2 Ch. 33 1) passes over Manasseh s 
mother. 

2. The symbolical name of restored Zion, Is. 02 4 ( 0 eAi]fia 
e/xov [BNAQ]; cp yij 0eA rfnj Mai. 3 12). Here, too, the reading 
Sy 3 ’s 5 n seems preferable ; Yahwe is the baal or ‘husband ’ who 
‘delights’ in his bride Zion (v. 5 ; see SBOT). 

T. K. C.—S. A. C. 

HERALD appears three times in NT (RV m &-) as the 
rendering of KHpyi* for which EV has ‘preacher’ 
(iTi. 27 2 Ti. 1 1 r 2 Pet. 25). K 7 )pv<r<TU> means simply 
‘to proclaim’; see, e.g ., Jon. 3 s {€>), Mt. 3 i. See 
Ministry. 

In © xrjpv£ represents ihe N 1 V 13 EV, ‘herald,’ of Dan. 34. 
On the probable philological connection of ni (Dan. 5 29 
Aph. ; ‘made proclamation’) with Kr\pv<r(T€iv (© 87 eSuHcev 
e£ov<riav), see Bevan on Dan. 529; Kau., Gramm, des bibl. 
Aram., § 644; No. GGA , ’84, p. 1019. Kijpvf also occurs in 
Gen. 41 43 (see Abrech), Ecclus. 2015 4 Macc. O4. 

HERBS. A rendering of various Hebrew terms. 

1. p-p, yardk , ‘that which is green,’ ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
Dt. 11 10 1 K. 21 2. A dinner (AV, Che., cp Ass. arahu , ‘to 
eat ’; R Vmg. ‘ portion ’ of herbs) Prov. 15 17. 

2. Di?y» 'esebh, ‘herbage,’ including grasses and cereals, Gen. 
In, etc. 

3 and 4. dese ', and V 2 »n» b^slr. See Grass. 

5 and 6. niR» 'ordth (MH nniN)i 2 K. 4 39 (a piu>6 [BAL], 
herbas agresles). Elisha had just ‘ come down ’ to Gilgal in 
time of famine and sent a man to gather 'ordth, ‘herbs’ or 
vegetables for a pottage. The Talmud ( Ydind , 18 b) explains 
'ordth by the word gaiglr (*yj*u)> which means ‘ colewort ’ 
{eruca). Royle (Kitto’s Bib. Cyc., s.v. ‘ Oroth ’), indeed, insists 
that the 'ordth must have been the fruit of some plant for which 
the so-called ‘wild gourds’ (EV) might have been mistaken. 
This, however, is not at all clear. The man spoken of in the 
story need not have confined himself to colewort. If he found 
a cucumber, or what he thought to be such, he would not reject 
it. See Gourds, Wild. 

In Is. 26 rg rnit* Va («tyia [BNAQT]; ros lucis; EV ‘dew 
of herbs’), if correct, means ‘dew of lights’ (RV>ng. ‘dew of 
light ’). See Dew, §2/5. But © suggests CHD1N, ‘ their heal¬ 
ing ’ (see Light). And in Is. 18 4 AV’s rendering of Titr’Sy ( as 
*f rnk-’Sy)- ‘ upon herbs ’ (w? Kavp.aroi fj.eo-r)p.ppia<; [BNAQr]; 
meridtana lux), is generally abandoned ; RV gives ‘in sunshine.’ 
But the text probably needs emendation (see Vine). 

7. /3oTam7 = N{7*i, dese, * esebh , in © ; ‘grass’; Heb. 67. 

8. K6.ya.vo. = p*y, ydrdk, and p*y, ydrek, in ©; ‘herbs,’ Mt. 
13 32. 

For 0*11p, merdrim , Ex. 128 , see Bitter Herbs. 

T. K. C. 

HERCULES ('hpakAhc [VA]), mentioned only in 
2 Macc. 4 19 f in connection with the games held in his 
honour at Tyre, for which Jason \q.v. , 2] sent 300 
drachmas of silver. 2 The contest was held every fifth 
year, and was probably based upon the Olympic games 
(cp further Schiir. GVI 221 ff .). Hercules was the 

1 Or an abbreviated form. 

2 According to Polyb. 31 20, Arr. Alex. 2 24 etc., it was custom¬ 
ary for jhe colonies to send embassies to Tyre in honour of 
their deity. 


HERES, THE ASCENT OF 

Greek name for the Tyrian Melkarth 1 (mp/O, i.e., 
nip, king of the city), whence the Greek Melikertes (see 
Roscher, Lex. , s.v.). See Baal, § 6, Hellenism, 

8 5 - 

herd ( 1 | 13 ), Ex. IO9; Herdsman (HID), Gen. 187. 
See Cattle, §§ 2 a 6. 

HERES, CITY OF, EV 1 ^-, or, City of Destruction, 
EV ; (Dili TF; so MT, Pesh.); or, City of the 
Sun, EV second margin (DIPII IT ; so Symm., Vg., 
Talm. , MZnahdlh, no a, Saad. , 2 and some Heb. MSS), 
or, ‘city of righteousness ’ (pINH Ty [?], ttoAic 
ACgAgk 3 [BKAQF] ; Apec Aq., Theod., may be either 
Din or Din). The name which was to be given at a 
future day to one of five cities in Egypt, where Hebrew 
would be spoken and the Jewish religion practised (Is. 
19 18). 

Opinion is much divided as to the reading of the name, 
and as to the date of the section to which the clause 
containing the name belongs. Some critics (Dillmann, 
Guthe) even hold that the clause is a later addition to 
the section ; this, however, seems an unnecessary refine¬ 
ment of criticism, suggested by a wish to push the date 
of the rest of the chapter as high up as possible. 
Considering that there is nothing in w. 18-25 that is 
decidedly favourable, and much that is adverse, to the 
authorship of Isaiah, and that the section only becomes 
fully intelligible in the light of the history of the Greek 
period, it is best to interpret v. 17b as the translation of 
a fact of history into the language of prophecy. The 
meaning of the verse seems to be that early in the 
Greek period there were to be in Egypt colonies 
of Jewish worshippers of Yahwe, among whom the 
‘ language of Canaan ’ was not exchanged for Greek, 
and that one of them would be settled in the city of 
Heres, or (shall we say?) of Heres. Probably Heres, 
not Heres, is the right reading; it is Heliopolis, 
the city of the Sun-god, that is meant—the city which 
before the foundation of Alexandria was perhaps best 
known to the Jews (see On). The rare word onn is 
preferred to tycd (contrast Jeremiah’s procedure, if 
‘ Beth-shemesh ’ in Jer. 43 13 is correct). The reading 
Heres {i.e., destruction) is no doubt an intentional 
alteration of Heres (a few MSS even read c*in = 
anathema), just as Timnath-heres (Judg. 29) is altered 
into Timnath-serah in Josh. 19 50 24 30. 

0 ’s reading ‘city of Zedek’ {i.e., ‘city of righteousness’), 
though it is defended by Geiger [ Urschr. 79], Bredenk., Guthe, 
and half accepted by Dillmann, is very improbable, and may seem 
10 have arisen out of a desire for a distinct prediction of the temple 
of Onias at Leontopolis (see Jos. Ant. xiii. 3 1). will then 

mean ‘legal correctness’ (cp pis *mb Ps. 51 21); the Oneion 
was not at first regarded with dislike in Palestine. But n*’s atreS 
[a<r€, N c,a l suggests the possibility that -ex is a later addition 
to cureS, which perhaps arose through transposition of letters; 
a<re 8 in fact suggests icn or O n the critical questions, see 

further Che. Intr. Is. p. xxvi 102 f., Kittel’s revision of Dill- 
mann’s Jesaia (’98), and Marti’s commentary. To recapitulate 
fantastic theories which have small claim on consideration would 
lead the reader away from the main point (on which cp High 
Place, § 9, n.). T. K. C. 

HERES, THE ASCENT OF. So RV, in Judg. 8 13, 
to define the road which Gideon took in returning to 
Succoth from the battlefield. RV partly follows certain 
versions, which read oirin for Dinn nlpgpSp 

(MT). This, however, is not enough ; we do not 
expect a place-name here, onnn (Symm., Theod.) 
would be a slight improvement. 

Most probably, however, the true reading is D'*]nn runci 
‘he devoted the host to destruction,’—originally a marginal 
correction of Tln-1 runC.1 (v. 12, end). * s ^ ^ acI a wea k 

1 So especially CAST no. 122, where for i^ D th e parallel 
Gr. has ^paxAel apxyyeTei; cp Baethg. Beitr. 20 f. 

2 The Oxford MS has distinctly DinS# .Tip- Derenbourg, 
however, emends oin into cm, and conjectures that Saad. gave 
this word the Arabicizing sense of ‘ crushing’ {ZA TIV 9 37). 

3 On the supposed reading ir. axepe? (in the Complutensian 
edition), see Del. on Isaiah, l.c. 
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HERES, MOUNT 


HERESY, HERETIC, SECT 


expression (cp Jos. Ant. v. 65, 6 ie$ 0 eipe). For the form of ihe 
correction cp 1 K. 63 [423), where the last two words are a cor¬ 
rection of a preceding word, see Fowl., Fatted. 

0's readings are itrdyu) 9 (v (ttjs TrapaTa£ew?)''Apey [B, omitting 
an accidental repetition], airo ayajSacrews apes [AL], Aq. had 
arro ai/a/ 3 . tov Spvp. oO (reading L'*inn)> Symm. . . . twv op&v, 
Theod. . . . opovs (see Field with his quotation from Jerome 
in the note), Vg. ante soils or turn, Tg. NtfC;? ‘be¬ 
fore sunrise.* T. K. C. 


HERES, MOUNT (Dnn™in). Mentioned with 
Aijalon and Shaalbim as still occupied by the Amoritcs, 
Judg. I34/. Almost certainly m is a scribe’s error for 
*vy, so that we should read Ir-heres = Ir-shkmesii. 
Budde in his commentary overlooks this, but makes 
the valuable suggestion that Ir-heres, Har-heres (?), 
and BETH-SHEMESH [q.v. , 1] may all be identified with 
• Bit-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem’ {Am. Tab. 
183 14/.). If this be so may be right and we can 
connect Iiercs with ‘ the gate Harsith ’ of Jer. 192 . We 
may even go further and suggest as a possibility that 
Din was originally vocalised differently and was a 
Hebraised form of Uras, a synonym of the Ass. god 
Ninib (worshipped at Bit-Ninib), who is primarily the 
fierce morning sun (see Jensen, Kosmol. 458). 

©al (ey T( 3 opei) tov p-vpaivtovos— Dirnna (an anachronism, 
see Myrtle); cod. 58 row Spvpiovos (mg. ra> oo-TpaKtoSct)— 
cnirirn; cp Moore. 45 B reads ru» 6o-TpaK<o$ci (Din—tr'n). 
Conder mentions the ruins of Ibn Harith in the vale of Aijalon. 
Cp Timnath-heres. t. k. C. 

HERESH (Eihn; p&p&ihA [IV), ^pec [A], aphc 

[LI). an Asaphite Levite ; 1 Ch. 9 isf. 

The name has no } prefixed to it; Vg. therefore gives ‘ Car¬ 
pentaria ’ ('^T.n), most improbably. A comparison of Neh. 11 17 
(crit. emend.) shows that jyin ( not found in the list in 

Neh.) should he fHilPin ‘the leader in the song of praise.’ 

The words should have stood after ‘ Mattaniah . . . son of 
Asaph.’ t. K. C. 


HERESY, HERETIC, SECT. ’ Heresy ’ and ' sect ’ 
in EV both represent <\ipeciC- 
For ‘ heresy' in AV see Acts 24 14 ; for ‘heresies,’ 1 Cor. 1 ] 19 
Gal. 5 20 2 Pet. 2 1. For ‘ sect,’ see Acts 5 17 15 s 24 5 2d 5 28 22 
and mg. of 1 Cor. 11 19. RV, however, gives ‘a sect' in Acts 
24 14 (mg. * heresy ’) ; * factions ’ in 1 Cor. 11 19 mg. ; ‘ parties ’ 
in Gal. 5 20 mg. ; ‘ sects ’ in 2 Pet. 2 1 mg. Both AV and RV 
give ‘ heretical ’/or alpert/cos in Til. 3 10 ; RVmg. ‘ factious.’ 


We shall treat cdpetm (heresy) and aiperiKbs (heretical) 
here, from a phraseological and exegetical point of 

1. Biblical use v !, cw ; see further Hellknism. § 6 / 

- v cu peats occurs several times in the 

Ofaipco-ts. LXX (seC| egi Lev . 22l8 lMacc . 

830); alperucbs neither in the LXX nor in classical 
writers (but see Suicer). In the OT aipeais means 
‘ free choice * ; but in classical literature it has also, 
in pre-Christian times, the more specialised sense of 
‘ freely chosen opinion.’ Thus atpeats ' AKa 5 rjp.aiK-f) is 
equivalent to ‘the Platonic philosophy ’— i.e. , Platonism. 
Only a short step was needed to designate the holders 
—in the aggregate—of such an opinion also as a atpeerts, 
though, of course, without any flavour of censure, 
merely in the sense of a school or party. It is in this 
sense of the word that Josephus {Ant. xiii. 5 g, § 171 ) 
describes the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes 
as the three alpherets of the Jews since the Maccabean 
period , * who had different opinions concerning human 
actions.’ Following the same usage, Acts 5 17 speaks 
of the 0 upeais of the Sadducees and 15 s (265) of that of 
the Pharisees, whilst in 24514 2822 the word is employed 
to denote the followers of Christ—this last, it is true, 
only in the mouths of unbelieving Jews. Wherever in 
the first century of Christianity, whether in Jerusalem or 
in Rome, Jewish believers in the Messiah made their 
appearance, and rallied to their freely chosen ideal with 
a zeal and a claim of separateness recalling in some 
respects the manner of the Essenes, they would neces¬ 
sarily appear to their fellow-Jews in the light of a new 
alpeois. The accent of superciliousness which we note 
when Paul’s accusers at Caesarea speak of him as a 


leader of the aXpeais of the Xazarencs does not lie on 
the word c upeerts but on the genitive twv yafapaiwv, 

‘ of the Nazarenes,’ the deluded followers of the false 
Messiah from despised Galilee (see Nazareth). If, 
on the other hand, Paul in Acts 24 14 1 in his answer to 
Tertullus substitutes the word 656 s, ‘way,’ ‘doctrine,’ 
‘religion,’ for aipeais, it is not because the latter word 
is in itself a name of reproach, but because he regards 
himself as representing, not a new atpeois — and, there¬ 
fore, at best, only a portion of the people of God — but 
the nation of Israel as a whole in so far as it can claim 
this name. 

In the genuine Pauline epistles the word aipeois is 
met with twice: in Gal. 5 20, where in the list of the 
’ works of the flesh’ it is enumerated between otxoaraalai 
(‘divisions’) and <f>Qbvo t (‘ envyings ’), and in 1 Cor. 
1119, where it is used as synonymous with <xx'i <x f JLaTa - 
The new religion inscribed on its banner the motto 
‘All ye are one in Christ Jesus,’ and accordingly 
regarded with the liveliest aversion any breaking-up into 
narrower circles, and every tendency to give prominence 
to individual opinions of the school. This spirit had 
already asserted itself to such an extent that the aipeaeis 
or divergent views, the existence of which to a Greek 
philosopher would probably have betokened a fresh and 
vigorous intellectual life, were deprecated as manifesta¬ 
tions of grave and most disquieting import. It is only 
in a tone of bitter irony that the apostle (1 Cor. 11 19) 
says ' there must needs be alpeaeis (or factions) ' among 
the Corinthians, * in order that they who are approved 
among them may be made manifest.’ Here he has in 
view only those factions turning on personal questions 
which were so specially conspicuous in the church life of 
Corinth — not false doctrines or the formation of sects 
occasioned by these. 2 For these there is as yet no 
word with the force of a terminus tcchnicus , otherwise 
Paul, who (especially in Galatia and in Colossae) had a 
hard enough battle to fight against false teachers, would 
assuredly have made use of it somewhere in that con¬ 
nection. To him oXpeoi s is hateful just as schism 
( crx t0>ia) and faction {Sixoaraoia) are— in other words, 
only as interfering with that oneness amongst the 
members which is so essential to the existence of 
Christianity. 

In the post-apostolic age, as early as the time of 
Ignatius and Justin, as a result of the catholic tendencies 
0 TT , of the period, the word aipeats be- 

se m pos came t he terminus technic us for hetero- 
apostolic age. doxy Qr , heresy ._ for all doctrine 

that departs from the true faith, as well as for the 
company of the maintainers of such doctrine. Those 
who held to the church found it impossible to think of 
such departures as having their origin in anything 
but arbitrary self-will, the church being by revelation in 
possession of the entire truth attainable in the present 
aeon. Hence Tertullian’s definition {De prcescr. har. 
6), ‘ adulterae doctrinae, haereses dicta; Graeca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis qua quis sive ad instituendas 
sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur.* The word has 

already reached this stage in 2 Pet. 2 1 where there is a 
prediction of false teachers who shall bring in aipboeis 
airio\da$ —‘destructive heresies' (RV) — by reason of 
which the way of truth (cp Acts 24 14) shall be evil 
spoken of. Whether alpiaeis be taken here in the 
sense of ‘ separations ’ or in that of ‘ sects or (better 
— note irapeioayeiv) of * incorrect doctrines ’ they are, 
in the mind of this writer, ipso facto and as such, 


t [RV renders, 4 After the Way which they call a sect, so serve 
I the God of our fathers,’ i.e., ‘I serve the same God as my 
accusers, but according to a form of religion (TJ 11 , Judg. 222 
Jer. 3239) which is simpler and truer than theirs.’ Jesus of 
Nazareth, in other words, is a reformer of Judaism, a restorer 
of the primitive religion of Israel. The 4 sect of the Nazarenes' 
therefore deserves toleration by the Romans as belonging to the 
great Jewish body. 1 

2 Chrys. ov rauTay Arywi/ Tas t<ov Soy/xaraji/, aAAa ray tu>v 
aXiaparoiv tovto w. 
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something abominable, a work of falsehood ; and the 
additional word dircoXeiai is simply the expression of 
his belief that hell, or everlasting destruction (RV m s- 
‘sects of perdition’) is their destined end. In like 
manner also Tit. *3 io enjoins that a factious man 
(a iperiKbs avBpu ttos) is to be shunned if a repeated effort 
to bring him to a better state of mind has failed ; in 
that case he is an irreclaimable sinner, self-condemned ; 
cp Excommunication. This employment of an 
adjective alperucds shows merely (cp a ipajiutrai, Just. 
Dial. c. Tryph . 80) how firmly, even at that early 
date, the idea of all that is ungodly and against the 
church had attached itself to the word alpeais ; an idea 
which, further heightened by the distinction drawn 
between heresy and schism, remains to this day insepar¬ 
ably bound up with it in ecclesiastical phraseology. 

On the New Heb. term D’rip ( minim), the origin and exact 
references of which are disputed, but whicli many { [e.g ., 
Schechler, Studies in Judaism [’96], 420) render ‘heretics,’ see 
H. Kraus, Begriff und Form der Haresie nach Talmud u. 
Midrash (’96); Friedlander, Der vorchristliche Jad. Mono - 
theismus (’98) ; Schurer, GJV and 7 'ZZ, 24 167 ff. (’99). 

A. J. 

HERETH (rnn TIP) I S. 22 S RV, AV Hareth(?.z/. ). 

HERMAS (epMAC [Ti. WH], an abbreviated name) 
is one of five—Hermes being another—who ‘ with the 
brethren that are with them ’ are saluted in Rom. 16 14 
(cp Romans, §§ 4, 10). They seem to have been heads 
of Christian households, or perhaps class-leaders of 
some sort. 

The names Hermas and Hermes occur twice in inscriptions 
belonging to the province of Asia (the former in C 1 G 22826, 
the latteT in CIG 2 2747 2825). In the lists of the seventy 
apostles by the Pseudo-Dorotheas and Pseudo-Hippolytus, 
Hermas figures as bishop of Philippi. No one any longer sup¬ 
poses that he was the author of the Shepherd of Hermas , 
the date of which is about 140 a.d., though from Origen (in 
Ep. ad Rom.) onwards church-writers have expressed this view, 
and accordingly have given that allegorical work a place among 
the writings of the apostolical fathers or immediate disciples of 
the apostles. Against this view see Diet. Chr . Biog ., and 
Lipsius’ ‘ Hermas,’ Bib. Lex. 3 20 jf. 

HERMES (epMHC [Ti.WH]) is one of five who are 
mentioned together in Rom. 16 14 (cp Romans, §§ 4, 

i°). 

The name is of frequent occurrence among slaves, especially 
members of the imperial household of the first century. In 
Pseudo - Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus Hermes is called 
bishop of Dalmatia. Cp Hermas. 

HERMOGENES (epMOreNHC [Ti. WH]) is men¬ 
tioned in 2 Tim. 1 isf, ‘ All that are in Asia turned 
away from me, of whom are Phygelus and Hermogenes." 
Nothing is really known of him, though the * list of the 
seventy disciples of our Lord ’ by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
of Tyre {Chr. Pasch. , Bonn ed. 2i2i) makes him bishop 
of Megara, while in the apocryphal Acts of Paul and 
Thecla he appears (with Demas) as a hypocritical fellow- 
traveller of Paul. 

A certain Hermogenes, a magician, figures largely along with 
his disciple Philetus in the Apocryphal Passio Jacobi Majoris ; 
the names are obviously borrowed from 2 Tim. 1 15 217, and the 
story is a commonplace narrative of magical wonders (see 
Lipsius, Apocr. Ap.-Gesch. S201 Jf.). 

HERMON (ilDTn, ‘ belonging to, or connected with, 
a sanctuary,’ &epMCON [BAFL]), the great mountain- 
buttress of Antilibanus ; cp Senir, Sirion, Sion. 

‘Mount Hermon’ (pain in) occurs in Dt. 3 8/C (apfxtov [B*J 
in v. 9) Josh. 11 17 12 1 5 135 1 r 1 Ch. 523 (|| ‘ Baal-hermon and 
Senir’); ‘Hermon’ alone in Josh. 11 3 (rrjv 
1. References. [B]), Ps. 89 i 2 [i 3 l (aep/xuv [B]), 1333, 

Cant. 48 (epixuju [B] epjnam[c]qi {BRART]) 
(where ‘Senir’and ‘Hermon’ are combined). In Judg.83 we 
find ‘Mount Baal-hermon’; but comparing Josh. 11 17 (where 
‘ Baal-gad in the valley of the Lebanon at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon’ appears as the N. boundary of Israel), Budde rightly 
reads ‘ the Hittites that dwelt from Baal-gad which is at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon to the approach to Hamath’ (cp also Josh. 
127). As the ideal N. boundary of Israel Mt. Hermon appears 
again in Dt. 38 (cp Josh. 125) 

The poetical references to Hermon are not very many; and 
those which apparently occur need careful testing. Ps .426 f7] 
(‘the Hermons’ RV, AV Hermonites) is considered under 


Mizak, Hii.l of; Ps. 89 12[13] under Tabor( i.); Ps.l333under 
Dew, § 2 {d ); Cant. 4 8 under Am an a, 1, and Canticles, § 15 (d). 
In the first two of these passages ‘ Hermonim’ and ‘ Hermon’ 
are not genuine. 

That Ezekiel (275) should prefer the name ‘Senir’to that of 
‘ Hermon ] is remarkable; but we must remember that the OT 
passages in which ‘Hermon’ occurs do not (unless Judg. 3 3 be 
an exception) represent at all an early period. 

In the NT ‘ Hermon ’ is not mentioned ; but neither is 
Lebanon; and 4 Gerizim ’ is only referred to in John 4 20 f. 
as ‘ this mountain.’ It would be delightful to think that 
Hermon was the * high mountain ’ of the Transfiguration- 
scene ; but though, as Stanley (SP 399) remarks, 1 high 
upon its southern slopes there must be many a point 
where the disciples could be taken "apart by them¬ 
selves,”’ and Keim (Jesu von Naz. 2585) sees no 
difficulty in supposing that the narrator thought of one 
of the spurs of Hermon, good reason has been urged by 
Weiss for placing the scene in Christ’s usual haunts in 
the NW. of the Sea of Galilee (Leben Jesu , 2331 f). 

We have still to notice a strange reference to Hermon 
in the Book of Enoch (66), where the wicked angels are 
o pfi said to have descended in the days of 
an 1 y. j arec j descent’) on the summit of Mt. 
Hermon, and to have called it Hermon, because of the 
oaths which they had sworn upon it. This is a proof 
of the persistent sacredness of Mt. Hermon, and reminds- 
us of the statement of Philo of Byblus that the giants 
were named after the mountains of Syria — Casion 
(Mt. Casius), Libanus, Antilibanus (Hermon) and 
Bpa 0 u = ETi3 (?). A notable temple on the summit is 
referred to by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 21 739 ; 90 21) 
as the seat of pagan worship, and recent exploration has 
confirmed this statement. Not only have the ruins of 
many Roman temples been discovered round the base 
and sides of the mountain, but also on its highest crag 
there are the traces of an open-air sanctuary, and close 
by on the plateau is an underground chamber, hewn in 
the rock, perhaps a Mithrasum. 1 

Mount Hermon has in fact three craggy summits, 
which rise out of a plateau ; hence it is usual to explain 

_ ... the plural noun ‘ Hermonim ’ in 

3. Description. Ps 4 £ 6 [?] . Mount ,. which is a 

Hebraistic expression, means in this phrase a range of 
mountains, stretching from SW. to NE., and separated 
from Antilibanus by a ravine in the N. Its modern 
names are Jebel e$-£e{i, ’ the mountain of the (white- 
haired) old man,’ and Jebel eth-Thelj> ‘the snow 
mountain.’ The latter agrees with the appellation 
found in the Targum (n^xi he), and is specially suitable, 
Hermon being widely visible in Palestine. It is rare for 
the snow to disappear entirely, and hence, as a rule, 
snow from Hermon is still, as in Jerome’s time (note on 
Prov. 2513), used for cooling drinks in the hot weather. 

Hermon is 9166 feet above the sea-level. As one 
approaches it from the S., it seems to swell up like a 
vast dome ; but it is also visible in the Jordan Valley 
nearly as far south as Jericho. The lower part of the 
mountain, says Conder, 2 consists of Nubian sandstone, 
which appears also in the Lebanon. The upper part is 
* a very rugged and barren dome of hard grey fossiliferous 


dolomitic limestone.’ Snow and frost combined have 
produced ‘a sort of shingle which covers the higher 
slopes between the rocks and pinnacles of the mountain 
side.’ Conder and Tristram give pleasing descriptions 
of the vegetation on the lower slopes ; both the fauna 
and the flora present a remarkable contrast to those of 
the Jordan Valley, at the foot of the mountain. On the 
N. and the W. slopes are vineyards and orchards, which, 
however, are liable to visits from Syrian bears. On the 
S., the main source of the Jordan bursts from its cavern 
(see Oesarea, § 7). The oak and the poplar are the 
chief trees on the lower slopes ; higher up, the Aleppo 
pine is conspicuous. Nor must we forget the famous 
* dew of Hermon. ’ So abundant is the moisture of the 
night-mist on Hermon that those who encamp there 


1 Conder, in Smith's DBP), 134c**. 2 Ibid. 
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during a summer night will find their tent as com¬ 
pletely saturated as if heavy rain had fallen (cp Dew, 
§ i). T. k. c. 

HERMONITES (D’O'JDVl; epMCONieiM [BXAR'T], 
epvufxav [R* vid -] ; Hermoniim) — i.e., dwellers on Mt. 
Hermon (so Kimchi, Ainsworth, etc.), Ps. 426 [7], AV; 
RV ‘ the Hermons' — i.e. , the three summits of Hermon 
{q.v.). See MlZAR. 

HEROD (FAMILY OF). The ancestor of the 
Herodian family was Antipater, whom Alexander 

1 Origin of J anna2US ( io 4 _ 78 b. c. ) had made governor 

A Pq *1 1 of Idumrna {<rT P ar V ybs 8\ V s r^ldovfmias, 
tine tamuy. j QS Ant xiv 1 ^ The accounts of his 

origin are contradictory. 

Nicolas of Damascus represented him as belonging to the 
stock of Jews (be twm tt pwruv TouSaiW) who returned from Baby¬ 
lon 09 s * t' c -) I but because Nicolas was Herod’s minister and 
ap dogist Josephus rejects his testimony. His own belief is that 
Antipater was an Idumaean of honourable family (n-pwreiW toD 
; BJ i. 6 2; cp Ant. xiv. 8 1). 

The Jdummans had been subjugated by John Hyrcanus 
in 128 b.c. , and compelled to embrace Judaism. 

In course of lime they came to regard themselves as Jews 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 x) ; though they were sometimes reminded that 
they were only ‘half-Jews' (Id. xiv. 152 , Tlpcufixj . . . iSuo-nj re 
ovt 1 *ai ’Ifioup.ai&>, TovreVru' r)p.uov8atu>. On the other hand, 
when it was convenient, Herod was claimed as a Jew; Ant. 
xx. 87, to yeVo? ’Iovfiacoi'). 

The stories of the servile and Philistine origin of the 
family, spread abroad by Jewish, and perhaps also 
Christian, foes, are to be rejected {e.g. , Just. Mart. 
Dial. 52, Tl pu)5r}v ’A iiKaXuvlTTjv ; Jul. Afr. in Eus. HE 
i. 7 ** ; see Schiir. Hist. I314 n.). The occurrence of 
an Antipater of Ascalon on a tombstone in Athens 
(CIG 1 1x5), and of a Herod of Ascalon on one at 
Puteoli ( CIG 10 1746), is interpreted in favour of origin 
from that town by Stark {Gaza, 535/ ). 

1 a. Antipatcr {the younger). —The history of the family 
begins with Antipater’s son, himself also called Anti- 

2 Antipater pater ’ or Anti P as — a diminutive form, 
^ v x perhaps used to avoid ambiguity during 

younger). f at ^ er « s lifetime (so Wilcken, in 
Pauly’s Realencyc., s.v. ‘ Antipatros,’ no. 17). Anti¬ 
pater the younger, who may perhaps have succeeded to 
his father’s governorship, 1 threw himself devotedly into 
the cause of Hyrcanus II. in his struggle against the 
usurpation of the crown and high-priesthood by his 
brother Aristobulus II. in 69 b.c. 

This struggle, in which Antipater enlisted the arms of the 
Arabian (Nabataean) king Arctas (Haritha), ultimately cost the 
Jews their independence. The bold and vigorous character of 
Aristobiilus augured, in fact, a resumption of the national policy 
of the Hasmonaean house, with which the Sadducaean nobles 
were in sympathy. The accession of Queen Alexandra (78-69 
b.c.) had marked the abandonment of this policy, and the 
adoption of the Pharisaic 2 abnegation of political development. 
(On this conflict of ideals between the two sects, see Israel, 
§ 82 f .; Momms. Hist. of Rome , ET 4 132 ; Id. Prov. of R. 
Emp. 2 161.) The Pharisees attempted to attain their objects 
under the merely nominal rule of the weak Hyrcanus, and it 
was among them, as well as among the legitimist Sadducees, 
that Antipater found support (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1 3). 

It is unnecessary to tell at length the story of the over¬ 
throw of the Maccabee state, effected by Pompeius as a 
part of his policy for the organization of Syria. 

The gates of Jerusalem were opened to the legions of Pompeius 
by the party of Hyrcanus; but the national party seized the 
temple-rock and bravely defended it for three months (Ant. 
xiv. 4 2 f). This was in the autumn of 63 b.c. The final result 
of the struggle was the curtailment of Jewish territory. In con¬ 
formity with the general policy of Rome in the East, of basing 
rule upon the (Greek) 3 * * * urban communities, Pompeius ‘ liberated ’ 


1 Jos. Ant. xiv. 13, however, calls him merely <f>C\os res 
'Ypnavov. Hence Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 2 174 n., wrongly 
says, ‘ Antipater began his career as governor of ldumaja ’: un¬ 
less we suppose the ‘ governorship ’ to have been merely a vague 
commission of superintendence attached to the hereditary 
chieftainship. 

2 Jos. Ant. xiii. 16 2, rrayra roU tyapuraiois eneTpeirer 7roieIv, 
ol? kcli to xrAxjtfo? exeAevcrev ireiOapxeii'. 

3 For the meaning of ‘ Greek ’ in this connection, as contrasted 

with ‘Jewish,’ see Kuhn, Die stddt. u. bilrg. Verfass. des 

Rdm. Reicks, 2 337 f It signifies not nationality so much as 

mode of organization. 
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from the Jewish rule all the coast towns from Raphia to Dora, 
and all the non-Jewish towns of the Peraea together with 
Scythopolis and Samaria. To all these communal freedom was 
restored, whilst in other respects they were under the rule of the 
governor of the newly-constituted province of Syria. 

The purely Jewish portion of the Hasmonaean king¬ 
dom was left under Hyrcanus, who was recognised as 
high priest, but had neither the title nor the powers of 
a king (Jos. Ant. xx. 10 4). The whole country was 
made tributary, paying its taxes through the governor 
of Syria {id. Ant. xiv. 44; BJ i. 76 ). 

It is clear that as a civil governor Hyrcanus was a 
complete failure, succumbing, as he did, before the first 
attack of Alexander, son of Aristobulus. Gabinius 
therefore deprived him of all his secular powers, and 
divided the whole country {i.e. , Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Peraea) into five independent districts. 

These districts ( <rvvo8ot , <ruye8pia) were administered by 
governing colleges with an aristocratic organisation Qos. BJ 
1. 85, dcr/ueVco? Se rrjs ef evo? en-ixpareia? eAev<?epa> 0 eVres, to 
Xourbv apuTTOKpcLTtq Suokovvto). This was in 57 b.C. The two 
following years were also marked by abortive attempts on the 
part of Aristobulus or his son to recover the lost crown (see on 
the position of parties at this time, Wellh. Prol ., ET, 527 f). 

The position of Antipater at this period is described 
by Josephus {Ant. xiv. 81). 

Josephus calls Antipater * governor of the Jews ’ (7^1/ ’lovficuW 
cTripieATjTjj?) ; so also Strabo, quoted by Josephus (ibid. 3). This 
office was probably in the main concerned with finance, for the 
five districts above mentioned must have been connected, not 
with the administration of law merely, but also with the arrange¬ 
ments for collecting the taxes. In any case Antipater was an 
officer, not of Hyrcanus, whose power was at this time purely 
ecclesiastical, but of the Roman governor of Syria. The degree 
to which this was evident in practice depended entirely upon 
the attitude of Antipater towards Hyrcanus, and it was easy 
for him to act as though he were merely his first minister. 
Probably he owed this position to Gabinius, who in 55 b.c. 
‘settled the affairs of Jerusalem according to the wishes of 
Antipater’ (Jos. Ant . xiv. 64). 

It is, therefore, an inversion of the facts w 7 hen Josephus 
assigns to the initiative of Hyrcanus the services of 
Antipater to Cnesar in Egypt in 48-7 b.c. {Ant. xiv. 8 r, 

frroXijs 'TpKavov). There was, in fact, no alterna¬ 
tive open, once Pompeius had fallen. An additional 
reason for this policy was that in 49 B.C. Csesar had 
attempted to use the defeated rival of Hyrcanus against 
the Pompeian party in Syria. The plan was frustrated 
by the poisoning of Aristobulus even before he left 
Rome, and by the execution of his son Alexander at 
Antioch by the proconsul of Syria, Q. Metellus Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompeius. Antigonus, the second 
son of Aristobulus, still lived and had strong claims on 
Caesar’s gratitude. The personal services of Antipater, 
however, carried the day ; he fought bravely and success¬ 
fully for Caesar at Pelusium and in the Delta. Hyrcanus 
was consequently confirmed in his high-priestly office 
and appointed hereditary ‘ ethnarch ’ of the Jews— i.e., 
he was reinstated in the political authority of which he 
had been deprived by Gabinius. Antipater was made 
procurator {in it pottos : not the procuratorship of the 
imperial period, but an office delegated, in theory, by 
Hyrcanus ; cp Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 2 174 n.). 
In addition, he was granted Roman citizenship, and 
freedom from taxation {immunitas: Jos. Ant. xiv. 83; 
BJ i. 9 S ). 

The real control of the country was in the hands of Anti¬ 
pater (Jos. Ant. xiv. 93 ; BJ i. IO5 f. ), who strengthened 
his position by appointing Phasael and Herod (two of 
his sons by Cypros, an Arabian ; Ant. xiv. 7 3) governors 
(< TTparrjyoL )■—the former in Jerusalem and the south, the 
latter in Galilee {Ant. xiv. 92). This is the first occasion 
on which we hear of Herod. He was at this time, 
according to Josephus (l.c. ; cp BJ i. 104, Ko/udrj vbov), 
only fifteen years old. Probably we should read 
‘ twenty-five,' for Herod w r as about seventy at the time 
of his death {BJ i. 33 x ; see Schiir. Hist. I 383 n,). 

Once again before his end Antipater had an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying that sagacity in choosing sides, to 
which he owed his success. 

In 46 B.C-, Caecilius Bassus, a member of the Pompeian parly, 
caused Sextus Caesar, the governor of Syria, to be assassinated, 
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and made himself master of Syria. He was besieged in Apameia 
by the Caesarians under C. Antistius Vetus, who was assisted by 
troops sent by Antipater Qos. Ant . xiv. 11 i; Dio Cass. 47 27). 
The new governor, L. Statius Murcus, obtained no advantage 
over Bassus and the siege continued without result, when the 
assassination of Cesar, and the arrival in Syria of Gaius Cassius 
Longinus, one of his murderers, changed the aspect of affairs. 
Both besiegers and besieged went over to Cassius, and the 
republican party was, for a time at least, dominant in the East. 
The de facto rulers of Palestine, Antipater and Herod, displayed 
their zeal for the party in raising the 700 talents demanded as 
the Jewish contribution to the republican war-chest (44 B.c.). 

In the following year, after the withdrawal of Cassius, 
Antipater fell a victim to poison administered at the 
instigation of a certain Malichos. 

The object of the conspiracy is. not clear. Was Malichos a 
leader of the Pharisaic section anxious for a reinstatement of the 
old theocratic government under Hyrcanus (so Matthews, Hist, 
of NT Times in Palestine , 106 ; cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 11 3, ty)v 
tovtov TeAevTrjy a(T<f>a\eiav 'YpKavov t>j? apxh<i elvat vop.i £W) ; or 
was he prompted merely by ambition (so Schiir. Hist. 1 386 ; cp 
Jos. BJ i. 11 3, <Tir€v 8 <*>v ave\elv 'AvTiirarpov tov e/xTrofitov avrov 
T019 afit/cj^jnao-iv, and ibid. 7) ? Or, thirdly, was he a patriot who 
saw in the civil war an opportunity of getting rid of Roman 
dominion altogether ; including both Antipater and (if necessary) 
Hyrcanus, who were its representatives (cp Jos. BJ i. 11 8, end)? 
Lastly, was Hyrcanus himself possibly privy to the murder of 
Antipater ? 

ib. Herod the GreatJ —The services rendered by 
Herod to the cause of Cassius were rewarded by his 
_ tj . appointment as strategos of Coele-Syria 

Gre t (J os - BJ'' 11 4) 1 it was typical of the man 

that he should have held this position 
originally under the Caesarian governor, Sextus Caesar 
(id. Ant. xiv. 9 s). Already in Galilee he had given 
proof of his energy and ability, and at the same time of 
his thorough enmity to anti-Roman sentiments, by his 
capture and execution of Ezekias, a noted brigand chief 
or patriot, who for long had harassed the Syrian border 
(Jos. BJ i. 10 5). It was not long, however, before (41 
B.c., the year in which Antigonus, son of Aristobulus 
II., was defeated by Herod) Herod performed another 
volte-face , the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi 
having thrown all the East into the power of Antonius. 

Partly by reason of the friendship which there had been be¬ 
tween Antonius and Antipater in the days of Gabinius, partly 
also no doubt by reason of the remarkable similarity in character 
between the Roman and the Idumaean, Herod had no difficulty 
in securing the thorough support of Antonius. Deputation after 
deputation from the Sadducasan party G os * Ant. xiv. 12 2 f.) 
appeared before Antonius with accusations against Phasael and 
Herod ; but in vain. Hyrcanus himself was fain to admit the 
ability of the accused. 

Antonius was only consulting the interests of peace 
and good government in declaring both Phasael and 
Herod tetrarchs (Ant. xiv. 13 1). 

In the following year (40 b.c.) Herod experienced the 
strangest vicissitudes of fortune. The Parthians were 
induced by Antigonus to espouse his cause. 

They passed from Syria into Judsea, where the legitimists (i.e., 
the aristocrats, in the main Sadducees) rallied round Antigonus, 
who, seeing that Hyrcanus was bound hand and foot to the 
hated ldunueans, was now the real representative of the Has- 
monaean line. Hyrcanus and Phasael incautiously put them¬ 
selves in the power of their enemies. The ears of Hyrcanus 
were cut off* in order to make it impossible for him ever again 
to hold the high-priesthood (Jos. Ant. xiv. 13 10). Phasael, 
happy in his knowledge that he had an avenger in his brother 
who was free, dashed out his own brains. 

Herod himself, too crafty to be deceived by the 
Parthians, had made his escape eastwards with his 
mother Cypros, his sister Salome, and Mariamme, to 
whom he was betrothed ; Mariamme was also accom¬ 
panied by her mother, Alexandra. These Herod de¬ 
posited for safety in the strong castle of Masada by the 
Dead Sea (Ant. xiv. 13 9). He himself made his way 
with difficulty to Alexandria, and at length arrived at 
Rome, where he was welcomed both by Antonius and 
by Octavian. Within a week he was declared king of 
Judaea by the Senate ; his restoration indeed was to the 
interest of the Romans, seeing that Antigonus had 
allied himself with the Parthian enemy. 

P. Ventidius, the legate of Antonius in Syria, succeeded 
in expelling the Parthians from Syria and Palestine (Dio 
1 For an earlier notice see above, § 2 end. 
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Cass. 4841); but neither he nor his subordinate Silo 
gave Herod real help in regaining Jerusalem. 

Herod was in fact compelled to rest content for this year (39 
b.c.) with the seizure of Joppa, the raising of the blockade of 
Masada, and the extermination of the robbers (i.e., patriots) of 
Galilee in iheir almost inaccessible caverns of Arbefa (trbid, in 
the IVady et-Hamdm, see Arbela, § 1). Next year he joined 
Antonius, then besieging Antiochus, king of Commagene, in 
Samosata, probably with the object of securing more effectual 
assistance. At Daphne (Antioch), on his homeward journey, he 
received news of the defection of Galilee, and the complete de¬ 
feat and death of his brother Joseph at the hands of Antigonus 

It was not until the following year that the fall of 
Samosata enabled Antonius to reinforce Herod before 
Jerusalem with the bulk of his army under C. Sosius, 
the new governor of Syria (37 B.c.). Herod chose 
this moment for the celebration of his marriage with 
Mariamme, to whom he had been betrothed for the 
past five years (Ant. xiv. 1614). The ceremony took 
place at Samaria. 1 This central district of Palestine 
remained loyal to Herod throughout these troublous 
years, and a large part of his forces was recruited there¬ 
from. 

After a three months’ siege Antigonus surrendered, 
and was carried in chains to Antioch, where, by Herod’s 
wish, Antonius had him beheaded 2 —the first king, w’e 
are told, to be so dealt with by the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xv. I2 ; Plut. A fit. 36). This was the end of the Has- 
monaean dynasty, and from this year dates Herod’s 
reign (37 B.C. ). 

Herod’s reign is generally divided into three periods— 
(1) 37-25 B.C., in which his power was consolidated ; 

4 Herod ^ 2 5- x 3 B.C., the period of prosperity ; 

‘ 1Hno- ( 3 ) x 3"4 B.C., the period of domestic 

as troubles. 

i. The consolidation of Herods power (37-25 B.C.).— 
During the early years of his reign Herod had to con¬ 
tend w'ith several enemies. 

It is true that the immediate execution of forty-five of the 
most wealthy and prominent of the Sanhedrin— i.e., of the 
Sadducaean aristocracy, which favoured Antigonus G os - Ant. 
xiv. 94, iravras aireKTeivev tovs ev rtf> owefiptw ; cp id. Ant. xv. 
1 2 , rows 7rpu>Tous Ik tt acpeVeto? ' Avriyovov)—- broke the active 
resistance of the rival house, whilst the confiscation of their 
property filled the new king’s coffers. 

With the Pharisaic party resistance was of a more 
passive nature; but the leaders of even the more 
moderate section, Pollio and Samceas, 3 in advising the 
surrender of Jerusalem, could only speak of his dominion 
as a judgment of God, to which the people must submit. 
Opposition on the part of the surviving members of the 
Hasmonsean house never ceased ; its mainspring was 
Alexandra, Herod’s mother-in-law r , who found an ally 
in Cleopatra of Egypt. The enmity of Cleopatra was 
possibly due simply to pique (BJ i. 142 , end). Hyrcanus, 
who had been set at liberty, and was held in great 
honour by the Babylonian Jews, was invited by Herod 
to return to Jerusalem, and, on his arrival, was treated 
with all respect by the king. 4 

As Hyrcanus could no longer hold the high-priesthood (Lev. 
21 16 f), Ananel, an ohscure Babylonian Jew of priestly family, 
was selected for the post, which he occupied for a time ; but the 
machinations of Alexandra soon compelled Herod to depose 
him in favour of Aristobulus (III.), son of Alexandra (35 B.c.). 
The acclamations of the populace, when the young Hasmomean 
prince (he was only seventeen years of age) officiated at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, warned Herod that he had escaped one 
danger only to incur a greater. 

Shortly afterwards Aristobulus was drowmed by Herod’s 
orders in the bath at Jericho. 

Cleopatra constituted a real danger for Herod during 
the first six years of his reign, owing to her boundless 
rapacity and her strange influence over Antonius. In 
34 B.C. she induced Antonius to bestow upon her the 
whole of Phoenicia (with the exception of Tyre and 

1 Mariamme was Herod's second wife. His first wife was 
Doris 0 ?s- Ant. xiv. 12 1 ; BJ i. 12 3 22 1). By her he had one 
son, Anlipater. 

2 Dio Cass. 49 22 says that he was crucified. 

3 Possibly the celebrated Abtalion, and his pupil Shemaia. 

4 Jos. Ant. xv. 2 3 f absurdly explains this as merely a piece 
of treachery on Herod’s part. 
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Sitlon), part of the Arabian territory (for the revenue of 
which Herod was held responsible), and the valuable 
district of Jerieho (which Herod was compelled to take 
in lease from the queen, for 200 talents yearly ; BJ 

i. I85). Loyalty, combined with prudence, enabled the 
harassed king to resist the fascinations of the Egyptian 
enchantress when she passed through Judcea (Ant. xv. 
42). 

When the Roman Senate declared war against 
Antonius and Cleopatra, it was Herod’s good fortune 
not to be compelled to champion the failing cause. In 
obedience to the wishes of Cleopatra herself, he was 
engaged in a war with the Arabian king Malchus for no 
nobler cause than the queen’s arrears of tribute. On 
the news of Octavian’s victory at Actium (2nd Sept. 31 
B.c.), he passed over at once to the victorious side (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 67 ; Dio Cass. 5I7). He did not venture to 
appear before Octavian until he had removed the aged 
Hyreanus on a feeble charge of conspiracy with Malchus 
the Arabian (Ant. xv. 63). The interview upon which 
his fate depended took place at Rhodes. 

Herod accurately gauged the character of Octavian, and 
frankly confessing his past loyalty to Antonius, left it to 
Octavian to say whether he should serve him as faithfully. It 
should not be forgotten that Herod and Octavian were no 
strangers to each other, and that no one was better able to 
estimate the necessities of Herod’s position during the past few 
years than Octavian ; probably Herod was in less danger than 
is sometimes imagined. 

The result was that Octavian confirmed Herod’s royal 
title ; and, after the suicide of Antonius and Cleopatra, 
restored to him all the territory of which the queen had 
deprived hint, together with the cities of Gadara, Hippos, 
Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato’s Tower. 
The 400 Celts who had formed Cleopatra’s guard were 
also given to him (BJ i. 20 3). These external successes 
were counterbalanced by domestic troubles. 

These troubles had their origin in the eternal breach between 
Maria mine and her mother on the one side, and Herod’s own 
mother and sister on the other. The contempt of the Hasmon- 
aians was returned with haired by the Idum;ean Salome. The 
machinations of the latter bore fruit when in a paroxysm of 
anger and jealousy Herod ordered Mariamme to execution. 
Renewed conspiracy soon brought her vile mother also to her 
doom (28 b.c.). 

The extermination of the Hasmonasan family was 
completed by the execution of Costobar, Salome’s 
second husband. 

Salome’s first husband Joseph had been put to death in 34 B.c. 
Costobar, as governor of Idumaia, had given asylum to the sons 
of Baba, a scion of the rival house ; these also were executed, 
and thus the last male representatives of the Hasmonaean line 
were swept from Herod’s path (25 b.c.). 

ii. The period of Herods prosperity , 25-13 B.c.— 
Secure at last from external and internal foes, Herod 
was free for the next twelve years to carry out his 
programme of development. * He was governing for 
the Romans a part of the empire, and he was bound to 
spread western customs and language and civilisation 
among his subjects, and fit them for their position in 
the Roman world. Above all, the prime requirement 
was that he must maintain peace and order ; the 
Romans knew well that no civilising process could go 
on, so long as disorder and disturbance and insecurity 
remained in the country. Herod's duty was to keep the 
peace and naturalise the Graeco-Roman civilisation in 
Palestine’ (Rams. Was Christ born at Bethlehem f 174). 

The great buildings were the most obvious fruit of 
this period. 

Strato’s Tower was entirely rebuilt (BJ i. 21 sf\ ai }d furnished 
with a splendid harbour (see Cajsarea, § 1). Samaria, also, was 
rebuilt and renamed Sebast& (Strabo, p. 760). Both these cities 
contained a temple of Augustus, and Herod showed his zeal for 
the empire by similar foundations in other cities ? outside the limits 
of Judaea (Jos. Ant. xv.95). Connected with this was the 
establishment of games, celebrated every fourth year, in honour 
of the Emperor (Ant. 1(5 5 1, tov iyCiva Kaicrapt Kara. irevraeTrjptSa 
. . . ayeiv, at Caesarea; cp id. Ant. xv.81; also at Jerusalem, 
ibid .). 1 With this went, of course, the erection of the necessary 
buildings (theatre, amphitheatre, and hippodrome at Jerusalem, 
Ant. xv. 81 ; BJ ii. 3 1 ; the same at Jericho, A nt. xvii. 63 5 ; BJ 

1 Cp Suet. Aug. 59 on the games and the ‘Caesareae urbes’ 
built by the ‘ reges amici atque socii.’ 
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i. 33 8 ; at Caesarea, Ant. xv. 96 ). The games were necessarily 
after the Greek model. Even in the lime of the Macccabees 
Hellenism in this form had infected Jerusalem(1 Macc. 1 14) : see 
Hellenism. 

The defensive system of the country was highly 
developed, by the erection of new fortresses, or the re¬ 
building of dismantled Hasmonaean strongholds. Some 
of these fortresses were destined to give the Romans much 
trouble in the great war (BJ vii. 64, vii. 82/.). They 
were designed by Herod for the suppression of brigandage 
(a standing evil) and the defence of the frontier against 
the roving tribes of the desert (Ant. xvi. 92}. So success¬ 
ful was he in fulfilling this primary requirement, that in 
23 b.c. Augustus put under his administration the 
districts of Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanaea, in¬ 
habited by nomad robber-tribes, which the neighbouring 
tetrarch Zenodorus had failed to keep in order (BJ\. 20 4; 
cp Strabo 756, KaTaXvOlvTwv vvpI twv irepi 7 i-r)vbb(opov 
XrjaTvv). In 20 B.c., on the death of Zenodorus, 
Herod was given his tetrarchy, the regions of Ulatha 
and Panias (Ant. xv. 10 3 ; cp Dio Cass. 54 9); and he 
obtained permission to appoint his brother Pheroras 
tetrarch of Peraea. On Herod’s work cp Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2 182. 

Much might be said of Herod’s munificence both to 
his own subjects and far beyond the limits of his 
kingdcfni. 

The Syrian Antioch (Jos. Ant. xvi. 53), the cities of Chios 
and Rhodes, the new foundation of Augustus, Nicopolis in 
Epirus, and many others, experienced Herod’s liberality. The 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians counted him among their bene¬ 
factors (BJ i. 21 11 ; cp CIA iii. 1 550). The ancient festival at 
Olympia recovered something of its old glory through his 
munificence (Ant. xvi. 53). At home, in 20 B.c., he remitted 
one-third of the taxes (Ant. xv. IO4), and in 14 b.c. one-fourth 
(Ant. xvi. 25). In 25 b.c. he hud converted into coin even his 
own plate in order to relieve the sufferers from famine by im¬ 
porting corn from Egypt (Ant. xv. 9 iyC). 

The greatest benefit of all, however, in the eyes of 
Jews must have been his restoration of the Temple, a 
work which was carried out with the nicest regard for 
the religious scruples of the nation (Ant. xv. 116 ). 
Begun in 20 B.C., it was not entirely finished until the 
time of the Procurator Albinus (62-64 A.D. ), a few 
years before its total destruction (cp Jn. 220). Its 
beauty and magnificence were proverbial (cp Mt. 24 1 
Mk. 13 1 Lk. 21 5). 

iii. Period of domestic troubles , 13-4 B.c. —The last 
nine years of Herod’s life were marked in a special 
degree by domestic miseries. Of his ten wives (enumer¬ 
ated in Jos. Ant. xvii. 1 3 ; BJ i. 284). the first, Doris (col. 
2026 n. 1), had been repudiated, along with her son 
Antipater (BJ\. 22 1). By his marriage with Mariamme 
Herod had hoped to give his position a certain legitimacy. 

Mariamme’s mother, Alexandra, was the daughter of Hyreanus 
II., whilst her father, Alexander, was a son of Aristobulus II. 
(brother of Hyreanus): consequently Mariamme represented 
the direct line of the Hasmonaean (Maccabaean) family. 

The political intrigues of Mariamme’s mother, and 
the mutual enmity of Mariamme and Herod’s mother 
(Cypros) and sister (Salome), effectually frustrated these 
hopes. Of the three sons borne to Herod by Mari- 
amme, the youngest died in Rome (BJ i. 222); but 
Alexander and Aristobulus were fated to die on the 
gibbet at that very Sebast6 which, thirty years before, 
had seen Herod’s marriage with their mother. 

Salome had in the second tragedy also a large share, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that Berenice, the wife of Aristobulus, 1 was 
her own daughterly Costobar, see above, i. end). The recall of 
the banished Antipater, son of Doris, brought a more deadly in¬ 
triguer upon the scene (14 B.c. ; BJ i. 23 1). Under the combined 
attack of Antipater and Salome, the two sons of Mariamme 
incurred the suspicions of the king. The reconciliation effected 
by Augustus himself (Ant. xvi. 4 5 : in 12 B.c.) at Aquileia, and 
two years later by Archelaus, the Cappadocian king (Ant. 
xvi. 86), had no long continuance. The elements of discord and 
intrigue were reinforced by the arrival at Herod’s court of the 
Lacedaemonian adventurer Eurykles (BJ i. 26 iyC). The brothers 
were again accused of treason, and Augustus gave leave to Herod 


1 The wife of Alexander was Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. ^ Glaphyra and Berenice were also on 
terms of bitterest enmity (BJ i. 242 f). 
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to deal with them as he saw fit. They were tried at Berytus 
before C. Sentius Saturninus, the governor of Syria (BJ i. 27 2), 
and condemned to death. The execution took place at Sebaste 
(7 B.C.). 

Antipater, whose life, says Josephus, was a * mystery 
of iniquity’ (BJ i. 24 i), next plotted with Pheroras to 
remove the king by poison. Herod’s days, indeed, 
were already numbered, as he was afflicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease (BJ\. 33 s). He lived 
long enough, however, to summon the arch-plotter 
from Italy, and to bring him to trial before Quinctilius 
Varus, then governor of Syria, and finally to re¬ 
ceive the emperor’s permission for his execution (BJ 
i. 33 7 ).\ 

Herod is said to have contemplated the wholesale massacre of 
the chief men of Juda;a, in the hippodrome of Jericho, in order 
that his funeral might be accompanied by the genuine lamenta¬ 
tions of the people ; but Salome released them during his last 
days (Ant. xvii. 65). We may reasonably doubt whether Jewish 
tradition has not intensified the colours in which the closing 
scenes of the hated king’s life are painted (Ant. xvii. 81). 

Herod died in 4 B.c., five days after the execution of 
Antipater. ' There is probably no royal house of any 
age in which bloody feuds raged in an equal degree 
between parents and children, between husbands and 
wives, and between brothers and sisters' (Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2 180). 

We cannot here discuss the question whether Herod 
is rightly called * the Great. ’ 2 Certainly it is not easy to 
be strictly fair towards him ; but so much must be clear, 
that, judged by the standard of material benefits con¬ 
ferred, few princes have less reason to shrink from the 
test. In addition to the benefits of his rule at home, 
there were gains for the Jews of the Dispersion in Asia 
Minor. By his personal influence with Agrippa, he 
obtained safety for their Temple contributions, exemption 
from military service, and other privileges (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 64/). In estimating these services, Herod’s posi¬ 
tion in the imperial system must be remembered. 

Herod was only one of a large number of ‘allied kings ’ (reges 
socii), whose use even of the royal title was dependent upon the 
goodwill of the emperor, and their exercise of royal authority no 
less so. 3 . In the most favourable case, their sovereign rights 
were strictly limited within the boundaries of their own land, 
so that a foreign policy was impossible. The right of coining 
money was limited; and as, of the Herodian line, only copper 
coins are known, we must correct the impression of Herod's im¬ 
portance derived from many of the statements of Josephus. 
The fact that no tribute was imposed, at least upon Judaia, 
made all the more imperative Herod’s obligations in respect of 
frontier defence and internal good government. 

The connection of Herod the Great with the NT is 
slight. Both Mt. ( 2 i) and Lk. ( 2 i) agree that the 
5 Herod in J esus to °k place during his reign ; 

the NT k Ut additional information given by 
Lk. as to the date has caused serious 
difficulties (see CHRONOLOGY, §5 7 On the narra¬ 
tive of the Massacre of the Innocents, see Nativity. 

Herod made several wills. As a rex socius, indeed, 
he could not bequeath his kingdom without the consent 
6 The ^ ome - I* had been, therefore, a 

q * . distinct mark of favour that, on his visit 

SS1 n * to Rome to accuse Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, he had been given leave by Augustus to dispose 

1 Antipater’s wife was the daughter of Antigonus, the last of 
the Hasmonaean kings (Ant. xvii. 52). 

2 Josephus, in fact, uses the title only once (Ant. xviii. 5 4, 
■'HpcoSjj TW /xeyaAto dvyar epe? ex Maptap.p.r/9 . . . yCvovrat 8 vo. 

Further on we have 'HpwSrj 'Hpwfiov rou fieyaXov nai 8 C). Com¬ 
parison with the expression 'EAxia? 6 piya<: in Ant. xviii. 8 4 has 
suggested that Jos. meant by the title p.eyas merely ‘ elder,’ 
marking him as head of the dynasty. Similarly it is in this sense 
that it is applied to Agrippa I. (Ant. xvii. 22,’Ayptirn-as . . . 
6 p.eyas xai 6 7rat? auToi) xai 6p,wwp.o?) ; but Agrippa claimed the 
title in the other sense (cp his coins with the legend BaaiAeus 
p-eyas ’Aypunras). It is therefore not impossible that Jos. 
deliberately abstained from giving the title, even though it was 
popularly in use with reference to the first Herod. The verdict 
that * he was still only a common man ’ (Hitzig, quoted by Schur. 
Hist. 1 467) scarcely does justice to one who for thirty-four years 
combated the combined hatred of Hasmonaeans and Pharisees, 
and extended his frontier to the widest limit ever dreamed of 
by Solomon. 

3 Cp Jos. Ant. xv. 67, where Herod recognises that he has 
his kingdom 86 <ret Kcucrapos xai Sdyparc 'Pwpatwv. 
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of his kingdom as he saw fit (Ant. xvi. 4 s): apparently 
it was only on the express command of the emperor 
that he refrained then from abdication. 

On his return to Jerusalem he announced to the people, 
assembled in the temple, that his sons should succeed him—first 
Antipater, and then Alexander .and Aristobulus. The first 
formal testament did, in fact, designate Antipater as heir ; but, 
as the sons of Mariamme were then dead, Herod, the son of the 
high priest’s daughter, was to succeed in the event of Antipater’s 
dying before the king (A nt. xvii. 3 2). After Antipater’s disgrace 
a second will was made, bequeathing the kingdom to his youngest 
son Antipas (Ant. xvii. 61). This was in its turn revoked by a 
will drawn up in his last hours, by which he divided his realm 
among three of his sons : Archelaus, to whom he left Juda;a, 
with the title of king; Antipas, to whom he gave Galilee 
and Persea, with the title of tetrarch ; and Philip, to whom he 
gave the NE districts, also with the title of tetrarch (Ant. xvii. 
8 1). 

2. Herod Antipas. — ('llpwdrjs {-<* 55 . [WH]) 6 rer- 
poiapX 7 ?? {Ti. WH], Mt. 14 1 Lk. 3 1 19 9 7 Acts 13 1 ; in¬ 
correctly called ‘king’ in Mk. 614, 6 /BacrtAcvs 

7. Antipas. 'HpoSty? (-ui 8. [WH]) [Ti. WH](so also in Mt. 

149, 6 /Sao-iAev?) ; cp Mk. 622 f. Sometimes 
called simply Herod (Acts 427) ; as often by Josephus, who also 
calls him Antipas [’A»"r[e]i7ras, an abbreviated form of ’Aim- 
irarpo?]). 

Son of Herod the Great by the Samaritan Malthaee, 
consequently full brother of Archelaus (Jos. Ant. xvii. 
I3). By Herod’s last will he received the prosperous 
regions of Galilee and Percea, with the title of tetrarch. 1 
The confederation of independent Grasco-Roman com¬ 
munities called the Decapolis lay between the two parts 
of his territory which brought in an annual revenue of 
two hundred talents (Ant. xvii. 11 4). He had the char¬ 
acteristically Herodian passion for building. In Galilee 
he rebuilt Sepphoris (Ant. xviii. 2 1), and in Peraea Beth- 
aramptha (see Betii-iiaran) ; and after 26 a.d. he 
created the splendid capital named by him Tiberias 
[frv.]. Little is told us of the course of his long reign 
(4 b.c. -39 a.d. ). We may believe that he was a 
successful ruler and administrator ; but the diplomacy 
which distinguished Herod the Great became something 
far less admirable in Antipas, as we may see from the 
contemptuous expression used of the tetrarch by Jesus 
in Lk. 1332, ‘Go ye, and tell that fox.’ 

Perhaps, however, this utterance should be restricted to the 
particular occasion that called it forth and should not be 
regarded as an epitome of the tetrarch’s character ; nevertheless 
we have an illustration of this trait in the story told by Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. 4 5) of his out-manoeuvring Vitellius in forwarding 
the report of the treaty.with the Parthian king Artabanus to 
Tiberius. Antipas certainly did not inherit his father’s qualities 
as a leader in war. 

Perhaps it was consciousness of his weakness in this 
respect that prompted Antipas to seek the hand of the 
daughter of the Arabian king Aretas ; or he may have 
been urged to the alliance by Augustus, in obedience to 
the principle enunciated with reference to the inter¬ 
marriage of reges socii by Suetonius (Aug. 48 ). 

The connection with Herodias, wife of his half-brother 
Herod (son of the second Mariamme), gained Antipas 
his notoriety in evangelic tradition. The flight of the 
daughter of Aretas to her father involved him ultimately 
in hostilities with the Arabians, in which the tetrarch 
was severely defeated—a divine punishment in the eyes 
of many, for his murder of John the Baptist (Ant. 
xviii, 5 2). There w r as apparently no need for Antipas 
to divorce his first wife in order to marry Herodias ; 
but Herodias perhaps refused to tolerate a possible 
rival (Ant. xviii. 5 1 ; cp Ant. xvii. 1 2). 2 

The story of the connection of John the Baptist 
\q.v.~\ with the court of Antipas need not be repeated 
here. Later, the Pharisees warn Jesus that the tetrarch 
seeks his life (Lk. 13 31). On the phrase 'the leaven 
of Herod’ (Mk. 815) see Herodians. Again in the 

1 Since Herod Antipas is the only Herod who bore the title 
of tetrarch, we must refer to him an inscription on the island of 
Cos (CIG 2502), and another on the island of Delos (Bull, de 
Corr. Hell. 3 365 /: [’79]); but nothing is known about his 
connection with those places. 

2 According to the Mishna, Sank. 24, eighteen wives were 
allowed to the king (see authorities quoted by Schur. Hist. I455 
n.). 
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closing scene in the life of Jesus we meet with Antipas. 
Pilate, we are told by Lk. (23 7 f)> sent Jesus to the 
tetrarch ' as soon as he knew that he belonged unto 
Herod’s jurisdiction.’ 

The death of his firm friend Tiberius, and the 
accession of Gaius (Caligula), in 37 a.d. , led to the fall 
of Antipas. 

The advancement of Agrippa I. to the position of king over 
Philip’s old tetrarchy by the new emperor was galling to his 
sister Herodias; and against his better judgment Antipas was 
prevailed upon by her to go to Rome to sue for the royal title. 
The interview with Gaius took place at Baiae. Agrippa 
meanwhile had sent on his freedman Fortunatus with a document 
accusing Antipas of having been in treasonable correspondence, 
not only with Seianus (who had been executed in 31 a.d.), but 
also with the Parthian king Artabanus. Antipas could not, in 
fact, deny that his magazines contained a great accumulation of 
arms (probably in view of his war with the Arabians). 


The deposition and banishment of Antipas, how¬ 
ever, were in all probability due as much to the 
caprice of the mad emperor as to real suspicions of 
disloyalty. 

His place of banishment was Lugdunum {Lyons) in Gaul 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 7 2); according to BJ ii. 96 , he died in Spain, 1 
and it has been suggested that his place of exile was actually 
Lugdunum Convenarum, at the northern foot of the Pyrenees, 
near the sources of the Garonne ; but this will not save the 
statement of Josephus. A confused remark of Dio Cassius ( 598 ) 
seems to imply that he was put to death by Caligula. 

3. Herod Archelaus. —(’A pxtXaos [Ti. \VH] : Mt. 
2 22J). Son of Herod the Great by Malthace, and 

8 Archplaus elder brother of Antipas (BJ \. 33 7). 

Antipas actually put in a claim for the 
crown against him before Augustus, on the ground 
that he had been himself named sole heir in the will 


drawn up when Herod was under the influence of the 
accusations made by Antipater against Archelaus and 
Philip (see § 6). The majority of the people, under 
the influence of the orthodox (the Pharisees), seized the 
opportunity afforded by Herod's death to attempt to 
re-establish the sacerdotal government under the Roman 
protectorate. Herod was scarcely buried before the 
masses in Jerusalem gathered with the demand for the 
deposition of the high-priest nominated by him, and for 
the ejection of foreigners from the city, where the 
Passover was just about to be celebrated. Archelaus 
was under the necessity of sending his troops among 
the rioters. A deputation of fifty persons was sent to 
Rome requesting the abolition of the monarchy. To 
Rome also went Archelaus claiming the kingdom—a 
journey which probably suggested the framework of the 
parable in Lk. 19 12/ Augustus practically confirmed 
Herod’s last will, and assigned to Archelaus Judaea 
proper, with Samaria and Idumaea, including the cities 
of Caesarea, Samaria, Joppa, and Jerusalem ; but the 
royal title was withheld, at least until he should have 
shown that he deserved it (Jos. Ant. xvii. 11 4, BJ ii. 6 3). 
The city of Gaza was excepted from this arrangement, 
and attached to the province of Syria. 

The proper title of Archelaus was ethnarch. Mt. 222 uses 
the inaccurate expression 0 avikevei (and so Jos. Ant. xviii. 43 
6 67 rtKaTa<rra 0 €t 5 aural 0a<rtAeu5 ’Ap^cAaos vios iv). The 
troops indeed had saluted him as king on Herod’s death {Ant. 
xvii. 8 2); but he refused to accept the title until it should be 
confirmed by Augustus {BJ ii. 1 1). Probably in popular speech 
it was given as a matter of courtesy. The coins with HPflAOY 
E 0 NAPXOY must be his, for no other member of the family 
bore the title; and, like Antipas, he used the family name of 
Herod (so Dio Cass. 5527 calls him 'Hpcilbrjs o IIaAai(ru»'09. 
Josephus never calls him Herod.) 

Of the details of the administration of Archelaus we 
know nothing, nor apparently did Josephus. He 
indeed says that his rule was violent and tyrannical 
(cp BJ ii. 73, and Ant. xvii. 132 , where he is charged 
with u)fj. 6 Tr)s and rvpauol $). The description in the 
parable is apt — Lk. 19 21 (dvdpojTros avarripbs), and 
hence we can the better understand the statement 
in Mt. 222 respecting Joseph’s fear to go to Judaea. 
Apparently Archelaus did not take the pains to handle 
gently the religious prejudices of his subjects. 


J Niese, however, rejects the reading Sirayia or ‘Itnrai'ta in 
this passage, and restores PaAAi'a from Ant. xviii. 7 2. 


Not only did he depose and set up high-priests at his pleasure, 1 
hut he also took to wife Glaphyra, the daughter of the 
Cappadocian king Archelaus (probably between 1 b.c. and 
4 a.d,). Glaphyra had been wife of Alexander, half-brother of 
Archelaus, who was executed in 7 n.C. (see § 4, iii.). Her second 
husband was Juba, king of Mauretania, who was indeed still 
living when she married Archelaus. Moreover, she had had 
children by Alexander, and for this reason marriage with her was 
unlawful. 

After nine years of rule the chief men of Judaea and 
Samaria invoked the interference of the emperor, and 
Archelaus was banished to Vienna ( Vienne ) in Gaul 
[Ant. xvii. 132 ; cp Dio Cass. 55 27). 2 

It is to Archelaus that Strabo (765) refers when he says 
that a son of Herod was living, at the time of his writing, 
among the Allobroges, for Vienna was their capital town. If 
the statement of Jerome (DA 101 n) 3 that Archelaus’ grave was 
near Bethlehem is trustworthy (cp Rachel), he must have re¬ 
turned to Palestine to die. 

The territory of Archelaus was taken under the im¬ 
mediate rule of Rome, and received a governor of its 
own of the equestrian order (tirlrpoTros, procurator x see 
Israel, § 90 ) ; but it was under the general supervision 
of the imperial legate of Syria (on the status of Judaea 
at this time, see Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 2 185, n.). 
Forthwith, of course, the obligation to Roman tribute 
fell upon the territory thus erected into a province 
(hence, in Judaea, Jesus was brought face to face with 
the whole question of the compatibility or otherwise of 
Judaism with the imperial claims: cp Mt. 22 15^ 
Mk. 12 i 3 /: Lk. 20 20^). 

4. Herod Philip. —Jos. ; &i\nnros, Mk. 
617; see below.] Son of Herod the Great by Mariamme, 

9 Herod ^ au S^ ter Simon (son of Boethos), 4 whom 
/pj.,. 9 , Herod made high priest (about 24 B.C. ). 

*'* In spite of Mk. 617 (see below), we cannot 
hold that he ever really bore the name Philip ; the 
confusion, which is doubtless primitive, arose from the 
fact that the son-in-law of Herodias was called Philip 
(see Clopas, § 2). Herod’s first will arranged that 
Philip should succeed in the event of Antipater's dying 
before coming to the throne (see § 6); but Philip was 
disinherited owing to his mother’s share in Antipater’s 
intrigues (Ant. xvii. 4 2, BJ i. 30 7). ‘ Philip ’ lived and 

died, therefore, in a private station, apparently in Rome 
(Ant. xviii. 5 1); for it seems to have been in Rome 
that his half-brother Antipas saw Herodias. It is 
indeed only in connection with his wife Herodias, sister 
of Agrippa I., that the name of this Herod occurs in 
the NT. 

In Mk. 617 all MSS read ‘his brother Philip’s wife’ (ttjv 
■yvvaiica tov aScA<£ov avrov), from which it would 

appear that this Herod also bore the name Philip. When, 
however, we find that Josephus knows only the name Herod 
for him (cp Ant. xvii. 1 3, t\ Bvyarqo tov ap^iepeco?, <f£ <cai 

opuovvfjLO s avrep 7ral$ yeyorei), and that another son of Herod the 
Great also certainly bore the name Philip (see § 11), suspicion is 
aroused, and this is confirmed when we find that * of Philip ’ is 
omitted in Mt. 14 3 by D and some Lat. MSS (followed by 
Zahn, Pint. 2 309), whilst in Lk. 3 19 it is omitted by NBD. 
That Lk. does not give the name is highly significant. An 
appeal to the fact that several sons of Herod the Great bore the 
name Herod cannot save the credit of Mt. and Mk. in this 
particular ; for Herod was a family and a dimastic title. 5 
The coexistence in the family of the names Antipas and 
Antipater is also no argument, for they are in fact different 
names. 

5. Herodias. —(’HpwStas [Ti.], -ipd. [WH] : Mt. 

1 He deposed Joazar because of his share in the political 
disturbances, and appointed his brother Eleazar. Soon Jesus 
took the place of Eleazar. Finally Joazar was reinstated {Ant. 
xviii. 21). 

2 o Te 6 IlaAaia'Tn'OS, airtav Ttva viro rcov a.8eA<f>(bv 

AafUaiv, vn ep ra? ’’AATrets vjrepioptVflj?, xat to ju. epo? tt}s apxv$ 
avrov €8rnio<Ti<t>0r). 

3 Sed et propter eandem Bethlcem regts quondam Judie<e 
A rchelai tumulus ostenditur. 

4 So Jos. Ant. xv. 93. In other places Boethos is the name 
of her father. The family belonged originally to Alexandria. 

5 The name was borne not only by Archelaus (see his coins, 
cp § 8) and Antipas (see § 7), after their rise to semi-royal 
dignity, but also by two sons of Herod the Great who never 
attained thereto—viz., the subject of this section, the son of the 
second Mariamme, and also one of the sons of Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xvii. 1 3, BJ i. 2S4). 
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143-12 Mk. G 17-29 Lk. 319). Daughter of Aristobulus 
10 TT orrt j;__ (Herod’s second son by Mariamme, 
iv. neroaias. granddaughter of H yrcanus). Her 

mother was Bernice (Berenice), daughter of Salome, 
Herod's sister. Herod of Chalcis (see § 12), Agrippa I., 
and the younger Aristobulus, were therefore full brothers 
of Herodias. According to Josephus ( Ant. xviii. 54) she 
was wife first of her half-uncle Herod (see preceding 
section), who is erroneously supposed to have been 
also called Philip. The issue of this marriage was 
the famous Salome who danced before Herod Antipas, 
and thus became the instrument of her mother’s venge¬ 
ance upon the Baptist. Herodias deserted her first 
husband in order to marry his half-brother Antipas, 
thus transgressing the law (cp Lev. 18 r6 Dt. 25 s). 

In Mk. 6 22 the reading ‘ his daughter Herodias ’ (jrjs Ovyarpos 


ai/TOv 'HpwSidSos [WH]) is that of NBDLA. This would make 
the girl daughter of Amipasand Herodias, bearing her mother’s 
name. Certainly the expression applied to her in the same 
verse (/copdctov) is in favour of this : conversely, if the ordinary 
reading which designates the dancer as Salome is accepted, we 
must admit a great disparity in age between her and her first 
husband Philip the tetrarch, if she is rightly called Kopaaiov 
about 28 a.d. ; for Philip died in 34 a.d., at the age of sixty, or 
thereabouts. As the protest of John the Baptist in reference to 
the marriage by no means compels us to assume that the union 
was recent, it is scarcely possible to maintain that a daughter 
by it must have been too young to dance at a banquet. In our 
ignorance of the chronology of the reign of Antipas a solution is 
not to be had; though it is always possible by means of 
assumptions to create a scheme that fits in with the received 
reading (cp Schur. Hist. 228 n., and authorities there quoted). 

It would scarcely be just to ascribe the action of 
Herodias solely to ambition ; it was rather a case of 
real and intense affection. It is true that it was 
Herodias who goaded her husband, in spite of his 
desire for quiet and in spite of his misgivings (Ant. 
xviii. 72), to undertake the fatal journey to Rome ; but 
she made what amends she could by refusing to accept 
exemption from the sentence of exile pronounced upon 
her husband by the emperor. See above, § 7. 

6 . Philip. —Lk. 3 i, 'biXlmrov 8 £ . . . 
TtTpaapxovpros rrjs ’Iroupalas Kai Tpaxuvlndos x^P as 

11 Philip ) Son Herod the Great by 

Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. I3, K\eo7rarpa 'lcpocroXv/juris). 1 He was 
left in charge of Jerusalem and Judaea when Archelaus 
hastened to Rome to secure his inheritance, but sub¬ 
sequently appeared in Rome in support of his brother’s 
claims {BJ ii. 61). By the decision of Augustus in 
accordance with the terms of Herod’s last will (see § 6), 
Philip succeeded to a tetrarchy consisting of Batanaea, 
Auranitis, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and the district of 
Panias (which last is, apparently, what Lk. 3 i calls 
‘the Ituraean region,’ though not indeed the whole of 
it). Cp Iturasa. This list is obtained by combining 
the different statements in Josephus (Ant. xvii. 81 11 4 
xviii. 46 , BJ ii. 63). Thus Philip’s territory embraced the 
poorest parts of his father’s kingdom — those lying E. 
and NE. of the sea of Galilee as far as Mt. Hermon : 
the annual revenue from it was estimated at one 
hundred talents. 2 The population was mixed, but was 
mostly Syrian and Greek— i. e. , it was predominantly 
pagan. 

Hence Philip’s coins bear the image of Augustus or Tiberius, 
contrasting in this respect with those of Herod the Great (which 
have neither name nor image of the emperor) and ihose of 
Antipas (some of which bear the emperor’s name, without his 
image). In addition, all the coins of Philip bear the image of a 
temple (the splendid temple of Augustus built by Herod the 
•Great near the Grotto of Pan— to IIarc lop —at the source of the 
Jordan : cp Jos. Ant. xv. 103, BJ i- 21 3). 

Having been brought up, like all Herod’s sons, 
at Rome, Philip’s sympathies were entirely Roman. 
Owing to the non-Jewish character of his territory his 
Hellenistic and Roman policy was more successful than 
was the case with his brothers. Of the events of his 


1 Jos. Ant. xvii. 8 1 inaccurately describes Philip as full 
brother of Archelaus—’ApxeAdou dSeA<f>cp yinjaivt. 

2 The Greek cities of the Decapolis were, of course, outside 
Philip’s jurisdiction. 


thirty-seven years of rule (4 B.C.-34 a.d.) we know 
indeed nothing beyond the summary given by Josephus. 

‘His rule was marked by moderation and quiet, and his whole 
life was spent in his own territory. His progresses were 
attended by a few chosen friends, and the seat on which he 
sat to give judgment always followed him ; so that when any 
one, who wanted his assistance, met him he made no delay, but 
set down the tribunal wherever he might be, and heard the 
case’ (Ant. xviii. 46 ). 

Philip seems to have had scientific leanings, judging from the 
story told of his supposed discovery and proof that the sources 
of the Jordan were really connected by a subterranean passage 
with the circular lake called Phiale ($<,0X17, Birket Ram f), 
120 stades from Caesarea (BJ iii. 10 7). 

Apart from his evident administrative ability, Philip 
retained only one quality of his race—the passion 
for building. Early in his rule he rebuilt Panias 
(llamas, Habeas), at the head-waters of the Jordan, 
and named it Caesarea; he also created the city 
of Julias, formerly the village of Bethsaida. See 
Oesarea, § iff. ; Bethsaida, § i. He was only 
once married—to Salome, the daughter of Herodias— 
and died without issue. After his death his territory was 
attached to the province of Syria, retaining, however, 
the right of separate administration of its finances (Ant. 
xviii. 4 6). Gaius on his accession (37 a.d.) gave it 
to Agrippa I. with the title of king. 

7. Herod Agrippa /. — ('Hpcodys [Ti. ], -<pS. [WH], 
Acts ; ’Aypiinras, Josephus and Coins). 

Son of Aristobulus (Herod the Great’s son by 
Mariamme I.) and Bernice (daughter of Salome, 

12 Herod ^ erod lhe Great’s sister: Jos. Ant. 

a * -_ T xviii. 54)- He was called after his grand- 

Agrippa I. father , s ' r|end Agrjppa (see §4) s 

Shortly before the death of Herod the Great, Agrippa and 
his mother were sent to Rome, where they were befriended by 
Antonia, widow of the elder Drusus (brother of the emperor 
Tiberius). Agrippa and the younger Drusus (the emperor’s 
son) became fast friends; but when Drusus died, in 23 a.d., 
Agrippa found himself obliged to leave Rome with nothing but 
the memory of his debts and extravagances. He retired to 
Malatha, a stronghold in Idumtea, and meditated suicide ; but 
his wife Cyprosi appealed to his sister Herodias, with the 
result that Antipas gave him a pension and the office of 
Agoranomos (controller of the market) at Tiberias. Before 
very long there was a quarrel, and Agrippa resumed his career 
as adventurer. For a time he was with the Roman governor 
Flaccus in Antioch ; but ultimately he arrived again in Italy 
(36 a.d.), after running the gauntlet of his creditors (Ant. 
xviii. 6 3). He attached himself to Gaius the grandson of 
Antonia. An incautiously uttered wish for the speedy ac¬ 
cession of Gaius (Caligula) was overheard and reported to the 
old emperor, and Agrippa lay in prison during the last six 
months of Tiberius. 

Caligula, on his accession (37 a.d.) at once set 
Agrippa free, and bestowed upon him what had been 
the tetrarchy of his half-uncle Philip, together with that 
of Lysanias (viz., Abilene [y.z/.] Lk. 3 r; cp Dio Cass. 
598 ), with the title of king (cp Acts 12 1) and the right 
to wear the diadem ; he also presented him with a 
golden chain equal in weight to his iron fetters (Ant. 
xviii. 610). The Senate conferred upon him the honorary 
rank of praetor (Philo, in Place. § 6). Three years 
later he obtained the forfeited tetrarchy of Herod 
Antipas (Ant. xviii. 7 2). He adroitly used his influence 
w’ith the emperor to induce him to abandon his mad 
design of erecting a statute of himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 8 7). 2 Agrippa was in Rome when 
Gaius fell by the dagger of Chaerea (Jan. 41 a.d.), 
and by his coolness at a critical moment contributed 
largely to securing the empire for Claudius (Ant. 
xix. 4 if.). In return for this service he received Judaea 
and Samaria, being also confirmed in his previous 
possessions; he also obtained consular rank (Ant. 

1 Cypros was daughter of Phasael, whose wife was his cousin 
Salampsio, Herod the Great’s daughter by the Hasmonaean 
Mariamme. 

2 Apparently this abandonment was only temporary: a 
peremptory decree was finally sent, and the crisis was averted 
only by the emperor’s assassination. The account given by 
Josephus of the manner of Agrippa’s intervention differs from 
that given by Philo, Leg. ad Caium , § 35./I, and seems worked 
up on conventional lines—this romantic apocryphal element is 
very conspicuous in the whole account of Agrippa’s life. 
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xix. 5 i ; IIJ ii. 11 5 ; Dio Cass. 608 , rtpids viraTinas 
Zrei/xe). These grants were confirmed by solemnities 
in the Forum (cp Suet. Claud. 25). For his brother 
Herod he obtained the grant of the kingdom of Chalcis 
in Lebanon. In part also at least his influence must be 
seen in the edicts published by Claudiits in favour of 
the Jews throughout the empire, freeing them from 
those public obligations which were incompatible with 
their religious convictions. In putting under Agrippa 
the whole extent of territory ruled by his grandfather, 

‘ it was certainly the design of Claudius to resume the 
system followed at the time of Herod the Great and to 
obviate the dangers of the immediate contact between 
the Romans and the Jews ‘ (Mommsen, Prov. of R. Emp. 
2 200). 

Now began the second period in Agrippa’s life, in 
which the spendthrift adventurer appears as a model 
of Pharisaie piety. He began his three years of actual 
rule with significant acts—the dedication in the temple 
of the golden chain received from Gaius, the offering of 
sacrifices in all their details, and the payment of the 
charges of a great number of Naziritcs (cp Acts 21 24). 

' He loved to live continually in Jerusalem, and strictly 
observed the laws of his country, keeping himself in 
perfect purity, and not allowing a single day to pass 
over his head without its sacrifice' (Jos. Ant. xix. 73: 
so in the Talmud, if the references are not in part to the 
younger Agrippa). His appeal to Petronius, governor 
of Syria, in the matter of an outrage against Judaism 
in the Phoenician town of Dora was based on general 
grounds of policy and national self-respect, and need 
not be traced specially to his correct attitude with 
regard to Pharisaism. It was undoubtedly a conse¬ 
quence of this attitude that, though of a mild disposi¬ 
tion {Ant. xix. 7 3), he began a persecution of the 
Christians (Acts 12 1). James the great was sacrificed, 
and Peter eseaped only by a miracle. 

Agrippa’s action against the Christians is supposed hy some 
to have been due to the famine over ‘all the world ’ (Acts 11 28), 
a generalisation which cannot be entirely defended hy the as~ 
sidute stcrilitates that marked the reign of Claudius (Suet. 
Claud. 18), or the enumeration of the occasions mentioned by 
other authors (in Rome, at the beginning of his reign, Dio 
Cass. GO 11; in Greece, in his eighth or ninth year, Kus. C/ir. 
2152; in Rome, in his eleventh year, Tac. Ann. 12 43. Cp 
Zahn, Einl. 2 415). Just as little can we defend the words 
)3ou0pu>(7Tts . . Kocrfiov eire<r\e 0 e itavTa of the inscr. of Apol- 
lonia in Galatia referring to famine in Asia Minor in 57 a.i>. 
(C/C 3973; Rams. Stud. Oxon. IV., '96, p. 52./A The ex¬ 
aggeration is natural. 11 is indeed true that often subsequently 
public calamities were the signal for persecution (cp Blass, Act. 
Apost. l.c.) ; but the famine referred to in the prophecy of 
Agabus occurred in 45-46 a.d. (cp Rams. Paul the Traveller , 
pp. 49, 68), after the death of Agrippa. Nevertheless the latest 
date that will fit the prophecy is 41 a.d., if not earlier. Such 
a prophecy might well he regarded outside the Christian circle 
as a threat. 

The outspoken Jewish sympathies of the king cost 
him the affection of the towns that adhered to the 
Romans, and of the troops organised in Roman 
fashion at any rate the report of his death was re¬ 
ceived with outrageous jubilation on the part of the 
troops in Ccesarea on the coast (K cuoapeU nai 'Zefiao- 
rrjvol, Jos. Ant. xix. 9 1 xx. 8 7). 

The striking incident recorded in the Mishna (Sola, 78 ) is to 
he referred to this Agrippa rather than to Agrippa II. When 
at the Feast of Tabernacles (consequently in 41 a.d.) he read, 
according to custom, the Book of Deuteronomy, he hurst into 
tears at the passage ‘Thou mayest not set a stranger oyer 
thee, which is not thy brother ’ (Dt. 17 15) : hut the people cried 
out, ‘ Be not grieved, Agrippa 1 Thou art our brother !' 1 

The question as to how far Agrippa was sincere in 
all this is difficult. 

It must he remembered that Agrippa was not only a vassal 
king (see § 4), but a Roman citizen, belonging hy adoption to 
the Gens Iulia (cp the inscr. quoted under Berenice, and Schur. 
Hist. 2 162 n.), so that he owed concessions to the imperial 
system that were not in strictness compatible with his position 
as a Jewish monarch. This fact must have been recognised hy 
the strictest Jew (always excepting the fanatical Zealots), who 
must perforce have tacitly consented to the king’s playing on 
behalf of the nation two contradictory parts. It is true, the 

1 Strictly justified by Dt. 23 [7)87? 
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difficulty with which he had to grapple was only the standing 
problem of his house. As compared with his grandfather, how¬ 
ever, he had this advantage—that rival claims were silenced ; 
or rather in his own person he combined those of both Has- 
monmans and Herodians. At the same time, his long residence 
in Rome, where he had been in closest contact with the main¬ 
spring of the imperial machinery, had given him an insight into 
the possibilities of his rule far superior to that possessed by any 
other member of the family. Two episodes of his reign show 
clearly that he grasped these possibilities. On the N. of 
Jerusalem he began the building of a wall which, if completed, 
would have rendered the city impregnable to direct assault. It 
was stopped by the emperor on the report of C. Vibius Marsus, 
who, as governor of Syria, had the duty of watching the imperial 
interests in the protected states in his neighbourhood Qos. 
Ant. xix. 7 2; cp Tac. Hist . 5 12). Of still greater significance 
was the conference of vassal princes of Rome assembled hy 
Agrippa at Tiberias, viz. Antiochus of Commagene, Sampsi- 
ceranms of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia Minor, Polemon of 
Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis. This was rudely broken up by 
Marsus himself (A nt. xix. 81). 

The skill with which Agrippa brought into alliance 
with himself the Pharisaic clement, which, alike in its 
moderate and in its extreme forms, constituted the 
backbone of the nation, with the intention of finding 
therein a basis for a really national policy, proves him 
to have possessed statesmanlike qualities even superior 
to those of Herod the Great. His premature death 
prevented the realisation of his schemes ; but it is at 
least doubtful whether we shall not be right in holding 
that the glory of the Herodian rule reached its real 
culmination in Agrippa’s reign. 

Of Agrippa's death we have two accounts. 

According to Josephus, he went to Caisarea in order to 
celebrate games in honour of the emperor (Ant. xix. 8 2, vnep 
ttjs exetVou <romjpt'as—which can only refer to the safe return 
of Claudius from his victorious British expedition ; spring of 
44 a.d. : cp Dio Cass. GO 23; Suet. Claud. 17). The leading 
men of the kingdom were there gathered (Acts 12 20 mentions 
particularly a deputation from Tyre and Sidon, introduced by 
* Blastus, the king’s chamberlain 7. On the second day of the 
festival, as he entered the theatre clad in a robe of silver tissue 
gleaming in the sun, Agrippa was saluted by his courtiers as 
more than mortal. The shouts of 0 eos and ev/aerijs enjs, as if to 
a divine being, remind us of Acts 12 22, ‘ a god’s voice and not 
man’s’ (0eou fiunnj kcl i ovk avOpionov). Shortly afterwards, 
looking upwards, the king spied an owl sitting over his head 
on one of the ropes, and recognised it as the messenger of doom 1 
(alluding to the omen which, during his early imprisonment, 
portended his good fortune, Ant. xviii. 6 7). He was seized at 
that insLanl with severe pains, and in five days he was dead. 
Though more detailed, this account agrees substantially with 
that in the NT. 

It has been suggested, however, that the two narra¬ 
tives are actually connected with each other, and that 
the intermediate stage is marked by the rendering of 
the story in Eusebius (//A'‘ 2 io), in which the owl of 
Josephus appears as an angel. The narrative of Acts 
is not without its apocryphal features. 

Note especially the expression ‘he was eaten of worms’ 
(v. 23, ■yeyoftei'os aKui^KojSpajTOs). For this there is no warrant 
in Josephus, who describes perhaps an attack of peritonitis 
(cp StaxapStov oSvnjy, adpovv 6’ avreo rrjs #colAtas irpocr- 

ityvo-ev aAyrjp.a fxera a^>oSp 6 rr)ro<: ap£a/u.eiw). To be eaten 
of worms was the conventional ending of tyrants and monu¬ 
mental criminals (e.g. , Pheretime, queen of Cyrene, Herod. 
4205; Sulla the Dictator, Plut., who gives other instances; 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. 99, but not in 1 Macc. 6_8; the 
end of Herod the Great is evidently regarded as very similar). 
In this way tradition, Christian and pagan, took its revenge. 

8. Herod Agrippa II.—(' Ayphnras 6 (HaoiAevs 
[Ti. WH], Acts 25 13; ( 3 a<r. 'Ayp., 262. *Ayp. 6 
jr j veu)T€pos, and after his accession 'Ayp. 

Aerin»a°II siinply ’ or 6 P aa - >A W' in J os - Ilis ful1 

° ' name, Marcus Julius Agrippa, is found 

on coins and inscriptions, see reff. in Schur. Hist. 
2 xgt n.). 

Son of Agrippa I. and Cypros. He was only seven¬ 
teen years old at the time of his father's death, ancl 
Claudius, though personally inclined to the contrary, 
was advised not to allow him to succeed to his father's 
kingdom (Ant. xix. 9 i). 

Consequently, the whole of Palestine came under the direct 
rule of Rome, and was administered by procurators under the 
supervision of the governor of Syria (cp Marq. Rom. Staatsv.i-), 


1 ayyeA.oy rovrov evdvs evorjaev Kaxuiv etrat : cp Acts 12 23, 
napa\p^p.a 5 e enarager avr'ov ayyeAos xvptov. 
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I 411 n.). ‘ The Ctaudian government had here, as elsewhere, 

lighted on the right course, but had not the energy to carry it 
out irrespective of accessory considerations ’ (Momtns. Prov. of 
Rom. Emp. 2 201). The death of the elder Agrippa, in fact, 
had as its consequence the final absorption of all Palestine 
west of the Jordan (with the exception of certain parts of 
Galilee subsequently given to his son) within the circle of 
directly-governed territory (Tac. Hist. 69). 

Agrippa II. resided in Rome, where he was able to 
use his influence with some effect on behalf of the Jews 
{Ant. xx. 1 263). His uncle, Herod of Chalcis, had 
been invested by Claudius with the superintendence of 
the temple and the sacred treasury, together with the 
right of nominating the high priest {Ant.xx. I3) ; on 
his death in 48 a. d. these privileges were transferred to 
Agrippa II. 1 Agrippa also received his uncle’s kingdom 
of Chalcis (50 A. D. : BJ ii. 12 1). Four years later he 
surrendered this, and received in return what had been 
the tetrarchy of Philip (viz. Batancea, Gaulonitis, and 
Trachonitis), with Abila, which had been the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias {BJ ii. 128 ). This was in 53 a.d. This 
realm was further enlarged by Nero, who conferred 
upon him the cities and territories of Tiberias and 
Taricheae on the sea of Galilee, and the city of Julias 
with fourteen surrounding villages {BJ ii. 132 ; Ant. 
xx. 84). This* accession of territory was made prob¬ 
ably in 56 a.d. (see Schiir. Hist. 2194 n. ). 

Agrippa gratified his hereditary passion for building 
by the improvement of his capital Caesarea (Philippi), 
which he named Neronias (see his coins), and by adding 
to the magnificence of the Roman colony of Berytus 
{Ant.xx, 94). In all other directions his hands were 
tied, and the history of the previous few' years must have 
convinced him that it was no longer possible for a Jewish 
king to play any independent part. It is probable that 
his general policy should be ascribed to astuteness rather 
than to ‘ indolence and general feebleness ’ (Schiir. Hist. 
2 196). By training he was far more a Roman than a 
Jew. 2 Occasionally, indeed, he yielded to the claims of 
his Jewish descent (sec, however, col. 754, top) ; but as 
a rule he was utterly indifferent to the religious interests 
of his time and country, and the subtleties of the scribes 
can only have amused him. 

(See Gralz, ‘Agrippa II. und der Zustand Judiia’s nach dem 
Untergang Jerusalems,' MGIVJ 30 481-489 ['8ij). 

In Acts 25 13-2632 we have an interesting account of 
an appearance of Paul before the Jew’ish king and the 
Roman governor Festus at Cresarea. The utterance of 
Agrippa in 2628 has been well explained by B. Weiss 
{Ap.-gesch., in ‘ Texte u. Untersuch. zur Gesch. der alt- 
christ. Lit.’ ix. 34). In accordance with wTiat we know 
of Agrippa’s character, it must be viewed as a virtual 
repudiation of that belief in the prophets which was 
attributed to him by Paul. ' King Agrippa ! believest 
thou the prophets,’ Paul had said ; ‘ I know that thou 
believest ’ {v. 27). The gently ironical rejoinder amounts 
to this : ‘ on slight grounds you would make me a believer 
in your assertion that the Messiah has come.’ (For 
another view see Christian, Name of, col. 754, n. 1). 

Agrippa did all in his pow'er to restrain his country¬ 
men from going to war W'ith Rome and rushing on 
destruction {BJ ii. 1 64) ; and he steadfastly maintained 
his own loyalty to Rome, even after his Galilnean cities 
joined the revolutionary party. There w'as no other 
course to pursue. The catastrophe was inevitable ; the 
last of the Herods could not help witnessing, and to 
some extent aiding it. For a time he was at Rome ; 
but on his return to Palestine he went to the camp of 
Titus, where he remained until the end of the war. 
Probably he was present at the magnificent games w'ith 
which Titus celebrated at Caesarea (Philippi) his con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem {BJ vii. 2 i). On the conclusion of 
the war Agrippa’s dominions were extended in a northerly 

1 There is indeed no mention of the conferring of the right 
of appointing the high priest; but Agrippa is found exercising 
it (A nt. xx. 8 8 11, etc.). 

2 His coins, almost without exception, bear the name and 
image of the reigning emperor—Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. 


direction. In 75 a.d. he went to Rome, and was raised 
to the rank of prtetor (Dio Cass. 6615). We know that 
he corresponded with Josephus about the latter’s History 
of the Jewish War, which he praised for its accuracy 
(Jos. Vit. 65 ; c. Ap. I9). He appears to have died in 
Trajan’s third year (100 A. D.). He left no descendants ; 
perhaps, indeed, he was never married. His domains 
were incorporated in the province of Syria. 

9. Berenice. — (B epyUrj [Ti. WH] : the Mace¬ 
donian form of &epevlK7}.) The oldest of the three 
14 dau S hters of Agrippa I. (Jos. Ant. xix. 

e 9 i). She was betrothed to Marcus, son 


(Bernice). 


of Alexander the Alabarch ; but he died 


before the marriage took place {Ant. xix. 5 1). About 
41 a.d., being then about thirteen years old, Berenice 
became the second wife of her uncle Herod of Chalcis, 1 
by w’hom she had two sons, Bernicianus and Hyrcanus 
{BJu. 116 ). When Herod died in 48 a.d. Berenice 
joined her brother in Rome, and black stories were 
circulated as to their relationship. 2 With the object of 
giving these rumours the lie, Berenice at length, 3 by 
means of her wealth, induced Polemon II., king of 
Cilicia, to be circumcised and to marry her ; but she 
soon deserted him (81 AkoXcutIclv , ws effraoav, Jos. xx. 73) 
and returned to Agrippa. She accompanied him on his 
visit to Festus, as above related (see § 13. Acts 2523, 
fj.erh TroWijs <f>avTa(rias, ‘with great pomp,’ refers 
especially to her, as is clear from the order of the words). 
She is next heard of in Jerusalem, fulfilling a ‘ vow of 
a Nazirite’ (cp Nu. 61/I). That she inherited the 
personal courage which distinguished her family was 
show'n by her brave attempt, at the risk of her life, to 
stay the massacre ordered by Florus, the last and worst 
of the procurators of Judaea (Z?/ii. 15 1). Her sympathy 
was not allowed to blind her to the prudent course ; but, 
like her brother, she was an ardent supporter of the 
Roman cause, and of the Flavian dynasty in particular 
(Tac. Hist. 2 81). She w'as, in fact, a Jewish Cleopatra 
(‘on a small scale,’ Momms. Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2 ^ig), 
and Titus, as early apparently as 67 A. d. , had fallen a 
victim to her charms ; his return to Judnea from Corinth 
in order to Concert measures with his father on the 
downfall of Galba was ascribed by gossip to his 
passion (Tac. Hist. 22, ‘acccnsum desiderio Berenices 
reginre’). The intimacy was renewed in Rome in 75 
A.D. Berenice lived on the Palatine with him as his 
wife (Dio Cass. 6615, irdvra t}8t) ojs kcl'i 71/1/4 avrou oiVa 
eirole 1), and it was said that Titus had promised to make 
her his consort (Suet. Tit. 7). He was, however, too 
shrewd to endanger his popularity by opposition to the 
public feeling, and insisted upon her departure from 
the capital. After Vespasian’s death she returned ; but 
Titus took no notice at all of her— she had played for 
an empire, and lost. 4 

To these notices of her life we can only add the inscription 
found in Athens (CIG 361 =C 7 A 3 1, no. 556): TI / 3 ovAtj 7/ e£ 
Wpeiov vrayov xai q fiov\q to tv \ ' tcai 6 Srjfxos TouAtaj/ Bepeyeivcip' 
fiaertAtcrcrar’ fieyaAqv, TouAtov ’Aypimra / 3 a<riAe'a>? Ovyaripa ko. \ 
peyaXatv /3a<7iAea>j/ evepytTotv tv}? rroAeto? eicyovov. 

10. Drusilla (A povoLWa [Ti. WH], Acts 24 24. A 
diminutive form, from Drusus ; like Priscilla, Actsl82). 


15. Drusilla. 


The youngest of the three daughters of 
Agrippa I., 5 born about 38 a.d. (Jos. 

1 His first wife was Mariamme, a granddaughter of Herod the 
Great; by her he had one son, Aristobulus (Ant. xviii. 54). 

2 The scandal was evidently current in Roman fashionable 
circles (Ant. xx. 7 3, <£77^.17? firi<rxovo-qs, on rafieA^ai g~vvc 117 ; cp 
Juv. Sat. 6 156 f. — 

‘. . . adamas notissimus et Beronices 
In digilo factus pretiosior : hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus incesta;, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori, 

Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, 

Et vetus indulget senibus dementia porcis ’). 

3 no\vv xpAvov CTrtxvjpevcracra : Jos. Ant. xx. 7 3. 

4 Dio Cass. 6618; Suet. t.c ., ‘Berenicen statim ab urbe dimisit, 
invitus invilam 1 ; Aur. Viet. Epit. 10. Dio Cassius alone clearly 
distinguishes the two occasions. 

5 The second daughter, Mariamme, is not mentioned in the 
NT. For her career, curiously parallel to that of her sisters, see 
Ant. xx. 7 3. 
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Ant. xix. 9 i). She was betrothed by her father to 
Epiphancs, son of Antiochus, king of Commagene ; but 
he refused to be circumcised, and the marriage did not 
take place. After Agrippa II. received his kingdom from 
Claudius, he gave his Sister in marriage to Azizus, king 
of Emesa, on condition of his accepting circumcision. 
Antonius Felix, brother of the emperor's powerful freed- 
man Pallas, was captivated by her beauty, 1 and em¬ 
ployed as his agent in seducing her affections one Simon, 2 
a Cypriote, who had the reputation of being a magician 
(some would identify him with Simon Magus of Acts 
89). Partly in order to escape the persecutions of her 
sister Berenice, who was jealous of her beauty, Drusilla 
deserted her husband and became the third wife of Felix, 
who was then procurator of Judaea (for his character, 
see Tac. Hist. ; Ann. 1‘2s 4 ; Suet. Claud. 28, ‘ tritim 
reginarum maritus’). This was in 53 A. n. It is not 
always realised that Drusilla can only have been about 
sixteen years old at the time. 

In Acts 24 24 we read how Felix ‘ with his wife Drusilla, which 
was a Jewess ’ (so AV ; rfj iSta yvvat /a, \VH ; RV, ‘ with D.. his 
wife ’; marg. ‘ his own wife ’; ifiuj is omitted by all uncial MSS, 
except RCa), heard Paul ‘ concerning the faith in Christ' 
(in 58 a.d.). Drusilla would naturally be interested (like her 
brother Agrippa later, Acts 25 22) to hear some account of what 
professed to be ihe fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. According to 
some authorities for the western text, indeed, the interview took 
place at her special request (so restored in 7>. 24 by Blass, Act. 
Af>ost. ed. phll. 1895, t.c., r)puira t'ov TI. xai axovvai tov 

kbyov. /3ovkofj.e i-os oC v to Ixavov iroieiv avrft, x.r.A. ; and in 


1 Ant. xx. 7 2 , /ecu yap %v /caAAei -nacroiv 8ia(f>/pov<ra. 

2 But Niese here reads "Ato/ao/'. 


HEROD, FAMILY OF 

v. 27 the western text has t'ov Se II. tlaa-ev iv rrjpij<rei Sta A pov- 
< rikkav —we must then suppose Drusilla to have been actuated 
by a spirit of revenge, like Herodias in the very similar case of 
John the Baptist). 

Drusilla bore to Felix a son, called Agrippa, who 
perished in the great eruption of Vesuvius (in the reign 
of Titus), by which Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed (Jos. Ant. xx. 72, 6 veavlas ovtos <tvv tt} 
7 vvaud . . . 7 ]<pavl<rOT] ; some take this to mean 4 along 
with Drusilla,’ but more probably it signifies his own 
wife). 

The authority for the history of the whole Herodian family is 
Josephus; isolated references only are found in other writers. 

Of modern books dealing wiLh the history we 
16. Authorities, need only mention Schurer’s great work, Ges- 
chichte des Jiidischen Volkcs int Zeitaltcr 
Jesn Christ/; the second edition of which is accessible in an 
English translation (6 vols.). Two vols. of a new edition in 
German have appeared (2, 3, ’98). Farrar’s Herods is a popular 
account written without sympathy or historical insight. The 
various 1 Histories of NT Times,’ both English and foreign, deal 
with the family, deriving their facts from Schurer. The evidence 
of the coins will be found in Madden's Coins 0/the Jcivs. 

Appended is a genealogy of the Herodian family. 
Names printed in heavy type are those of members of 
p . the family mentioned in .the NT. All 

1 ' j the names in any one upright column 

and index. . A , v 1 f , 

are names either (a) of sons (or 

daughters) or ( 6 ) of husbands (or wives) or (c) of fathers 
(or mothers) of the persons named in the adjacent 
columns to right or to left respectively. The numbers 
attached to the names are the same as those attached 
to them in the annexed index. w. j. w. 


Agrippa, 73 
Agrippa, 82 
Agrippa 1., 51 
Agrippa II., 67 
Agrippinus, 81 
Alexander, 24 
Alexander, 41 
Alexander, 52 
Alexander, 63 
Alexandra, 42 
Alexas, 21 
Alexas, 61 
Antigonus, d. of, 44 
Antipas, 29 
Antipater, 1 
Antipater, 2 
Antipater, 23 
Antipater, 37 
Antipater, 39 
Archelaus, 30 
Archelaus, 76 
Aretas, d. of, 47 
Aristobulus, 25 
Aristobulus, 55 


Aristobulus, 62 
Aristobulus, 74 
Azizus, 78 

Bernice, 38 
Bernice, 59 
Bernice, 80 
Bernicianus, 64 

Cleopatra, 15 
Costobar, 20 
Cypros, 4 
Cypros, 27 
Cypros, 43 
Cypros, 56 
Cypros, 71 

Demetrius, 77 
Doris, 11 

Drusilla, 70; § 15 
Drusus, 68 

Elpis, 18 


INDEX 

Felix, 79 

Glaphyra, 45 

Herod, 6 
Herod, 32 
Herod, 40 
Herod, 54 
Herod, 72 
Herod (Philip?), 28 
Herodias, 46 
Hyrcanus, 65 

lotape, 60 
lotape, 66 

Joseph, 3 
Joseph, 7 
Joseph, 19 

Malthace, 14 
Mariamme, 12 
Mariamme, 13 
Mariamme, 48 


Mariamme, 57 
Mariamme, 69 

Olympias, 31 

Pallas, 16 
Phaedra, 17 
Phasael, 5 
Phasael, 10 
Phasael, 34 
Pheroras, 8 

Philip the Tetrarch, 33 
Polemon, 75 

Roxana, 35 

Salampsio, 22 
Salome, 9 
Salome, 36 
Salome, 49 

Tigranes, 53 
TigranesV., 58 
Timius of Cyprus, 50 
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Elpis 18 — 
two unknown. 




















HERODIANS 


HERODIANS (hpooAianoi [Ti.]; -pwA- [WH]). 
The Herodians were the adherents of the dynasty of 
Herod, who made common cause with the Pharisees 
against Jesus, as they had previously done against John 
the Baptist (Lk. 1831). Jesus, on his side, did not spare 
denunciation of his opponents, in whom he recognised 
in different forms the same corrupting power, the same 
‘leaven’ of wickedness. ‘Beware,’ he said (Mk. 815), 

' of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of 
Herod ’ (we may disregard the slightly supported read¬ 
ing rCsv Hpoj 8 iavu)v). 

In Mt. 10 12 * leaven ’ is explained to mean ‘ teaching ’ (SiSax?)). 
The early evangelic tradition, however, seems not to have been 
unanimous as to the meaning of ‘ leaven ’; in Lk. 121 the 
‘ leaven of the Pharisees ’ is interpreted as 4 hypocrisy.’ We may 
venture then to give the phrase 4 the leaven of Herod ’ its natural 
explanation ; it means the vital spirit of the kingdom of Herod, 
just as the ‘leaven’ of the parable in Mt. 13 33 Lk. 13 21, means 
the vital spirit of the kingdom of heaven. Cp Gospels, § 140(c). 

At the time when the question respecting the tribute 
money was put to Jesus (Mt. 22 17 Mk. 12 14)—a question 
in putting which the 4 Herodians ’ as well as the 
Pharisees were concerned—Judaea was not under any 
member of the Herodian family, but under a Roman 
procurator. Still, the Herodian spirit lived on. It 
was not true, as the Herodians pretended, that they 
scrupled about paying tribute to Caesar ; what they 
longed for was the re-establishment of the Herodian 
kingdom in spite of its subjection to Rome, as repre¬ 
senting that union of Hellenism and Judaism which 
seemed to enable Jews to 4 make the best of both 
worlds. ’ Such a re-establishment, however, was hindered 
by the preachers of Messianism, and the friends of 
Herodianism recognised Jesus as one of these. So 
these ‘spies,’ as they are called (Lk. 20 20), put the in¬ 
sidious question to him, 4 Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not,’ simply 4 that they might catch him 
in talk,' and accuse him to the governor. 

The Herodians are referred to again in Mk. 36 . 
Early in the Galilaean ministry of Jesus they are said 
to have joined the Pharisees in plotting his destruction. 
This, however, is evidently a mistake. In the country 
of the tetrarch Antipas there could not be a party called 
4 Herodians.’ If Greek-speaking Jews in Galilee ever 
used the term TI pwSiavoi, they could only mean by it 
4 members of the household of Herod,’ a meaning which, 
to be sure, is not unsupported in modern times, but is 
unsuitable in Mk. 12 13, and is not favoured by the 
phraseology of Josephus. 1 * 

It is remarkable that in Mt. 166 the place of the 
‘Herodians’ is taken by the Sadducees. No stress, 
however, can be laid upon this ; there is no evidence 
that there was a faction of the Sadducees which was 
devoted to the interests of the Herodian family. It was 
more natural to the evangelist to speak of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees ; he had no thought of suggesting 
that the Sadducees and the Herodians had any points 
in common. Still less can the Pharisees and the 
Herodians have had any real sympathy. There is in 
Jos. 4 nt. xvii. 34 a story that the Pharisees predicted 
the fall of Herod and his house and the accession of his 
brother Pheroras to the throne of Israel; this is rightly 
rejected by Wellhausen (//G( 3 ) 337 n.). Just as little 
could they have attached their hopes for the future 
to Herod or to any Herodian prince. Yet as early a 
writer as Tertullian ( De prescript, adv. hceret ., Append.) 
speaks of those who 4 Christum Herodem esse dixerunt,’ 
and as modern a writer as Renan ( Vie de JIsus , 226) 
supposes the Boethosian section of the Sadducees to 
be intended by the Herodians of the evangelists. Hitzig 
too (GVI *559) apparently agrees with Tertullian. 
These views and a similar theory of Ewald (GVI 4 532 
547) no longer find any support. 

On the name HptoSiayoi cp the remarks on the form 4 Christians,’ 
Christian, Name of, § 4. See also Keim, 4 Herodianer,’ in 
Bib. Lex . T. K. C. 


1 ‘HpwSeioi (BJ i. 166 )=those of Herod’s party, in antithesis 

to 'Avriyoveioi. " 


HESHMON 

HERODIAS (hpcoAi&c). Mt. 146 , etc. See 
Herod, § 10. 

HERODION (hpcoAioon [Ti- WH]) is saluted in 
Rom. 16 11 as 4 my kinsman,’ an expression which 
suggests that he was of Jewish origin (cp Romans, §§ 
4, 10). The name would indicate the freedman of some 
prince of the dynasty of Herod. Weizsacker (Apost. 
Age , 1 397 399) suggests that he may have worked for 
Christ within the household of Narcissus mentioned just 
afterwards (cp Apelles). 

In the list of the Pseudo-Dorotheus, Herodion figures as 
bishop of Patras. According to the uTro/u.i'Tj/ixa of Peter and Paul 
by the Pseudo-Symeon Meiaphrastes he was so consecrated by 
Peter, and he and Olympas were both beheaded at Rome at the 
time when Peter was crucified there. He is commemorated in 
in the Greek Mctuea on 8th April. 

HERON (HDIN), an unclean bird (Lev. 11 19 Dt. 
14 i 8 f ; x^PAAplOC [BAFL]), for which RV ra £- suggests 
4 ibis ’ as an alternative rendering (Onk. •IQ'N). Accord¬ 
ing to the Lexicons 'anaphah. is of quite uncertain mean¬ 
ing ; Lidd. and Scott translate < 5 ’s x a P a &P L fe the 
4 stone-curlew ’ or thick-kneed bustard, CEdicnemus 
crepitans; but even if this be correct one hesitates to 
identify this bird with the *a?iaphdh. Unless the word 
*anaphah is misplaced, we may with some confidence 
infer from the proximity of nVDn. 4 stork,’ that it means 
the order of herons (note 'after its kind’). At least 
seven species of heron are common in Palestine. 

Both the Common and the Purple Herons (Ardea cinerea 
and A. purpurea), the Egrets ( A. alba and A. garzetta), and 
the Squacco Heron (A. rallotdes ), as well as the Buff-backed, 
may often be seen fishing by the Sea of Galilee, and of the 
Buff-backed Heron (A. bubulcus), often called the White Ibis, 

4 immense flocks live and breed in the impenetrable swamps of 
the Huleh ’ (Tristram NHB 241 f). 

It is this class of birds which is presumably meant by the 
Ass. anpatu , with which the Lexicons (after Friedr. Del.) 
naturally compare ’ anaphah . The Ibis, hoth white and black, 
is common in the swamps of the Egyptian Delta, and may 
in the winter be seen anywhere in the basin of lhe Upper 
Nile. The Egyptians held it sacred to Thoth. Ibis, 
however, is too definite a rendering. 

T. K. C. —A. E. S. 

HESED (TDH), 1 K. 4 io ; AV m e- RV Ben-hesed. 

HESHBON (flll^n ; eceBcoN [BXAQ] ; hesebon ), a 
town of Moab, often mentioned in the Hexateuch (JE, 

D, and P) ; in Is. 154 168 /. Jer. 482 34 45 493 ; in 
Cant. 7 4[5] (MT, but see Bath-rabbim); and in 
Judith 5 15 (eaefiwu [e] eras [B], eaefiuv [NA]). Heshbon 
(Tjaeficov, eaefiojv) and the 4 Hesebonitis ’ (effepavins, 
eaaep. tre/ 3 .) are named repeatedly also in Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 4 n xiii. 154 xv. 85, BJ ii. I81 iii.33) and eaoeftuv 
or Escbon is defined in OS 117 29^ 25324^ as being 
the contemporary eaj 3 ovs or Esbus , 4 a notable city of 
Arabia in the mountains facing Jericho, 20 R. m. from 
the Jordan.’ It is the modern Hesban , which is finely 
situated on the edge of the W. Hesban at a height of 
600 feet above the ’Ain Hesban, and close to the water¬ 
shed from which the W. Habls drains southwards into 
the Zerka Ma’in. The ruins, chiefly Roman, are mainly 
on two hills, 2930 and 2954 feet above sea level; Mt. 
Nebo, 5 miles to the SW. is considerably lower (2643 
ft.). There are remains of a castle and of a temple, 
and on the east, at the base of the castle hill, a great 
reservoir, now ruinous and dry. ’ It is a difficult thing,’ 
remarks Post ( PEFQ , ’88, p. 190), 4 for the imagination 
to restore to the reservoir the beauty which made the 
fishpond of Heshbon, a suitable simile for the eyes of 
Solomon’s bride’ (Cant. 7 4[5]). There are, of course, 
plenty of pools near the ’Ain Hesban (sec Tristram, 
Land of Moab , 340). The text, however, is open to 
suspicion ; see Bath-rabbim. 

For the ancient history of Heshbon see Moab, Sihon. On 
the modern topography see Tristram as above ; and Survey of 

E. Palestine , 1 esp. 104^, and map. 

HESHMON (jtoOT; <\C€M 60 N [L], BA om.), an 
unidentified place on the Edomite border of Judah 
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(Josh. 1527), mentioned with Moladah and Beersheba. 
Hence perhaps came the Hasmonaeans (’podn). 

HETH (nil), Gen. 10 15 etc. See Hittites. 

HETHLON (p^nn ; the thc kataBainoychc kai 
nepicxizoycHC, and r- KATABAceooc toy rrepi- 
CXIZONTOC of © BA Q do not recognise the word as a 
proper name ; Syr. Hethron). The ‘ way of Hethlon ’ 
is one of a series of landmarks by which Ezekiel 
( 47 15 48 1) defines the ideal north boundary of Canaan. 
In Nu. 347^ (post-exilic), where the boundary is on 
the whole the same, Hethlon does not appear. In 
Ezekiel it seems to lie between the point where the 
border leaves the Mediterranean and that at which it 
strikes the Hamathite frontier. If, as seems possible, 
Ezekiel (like Josh. 13 s) contemplates the inclusion in 
Canaan of Phoenicia as far N. as Gebal and of all 
Lebanon, the ‘way of Hethlon’ may be identical 


with the route from the coast up the Eleutheros 
{Nahr el-Kebir) round the northern slopes of Lebanon 
to Emesa (Hims) and Riblah. In that case we may 
consider Furrer's proposal (ZDPV 8 27) to identify 
Hethlon with the village of Heitela , N. of Tripoli, 
between Nahr el-Kebir and Nahr \Akkar (Robinson, 
BR 4576). 

The scholar who warned us so pointedly against 
dwelling too much on possibly casual resemblances of 
names would not have been sorry for an excuse to 
abandon this hazardous conjecture (for another, see 
van Kasteren, Rev. bibl., ’95, p. 24; cp Hommel, in 
Hastings' DB 2363). As Hal£vy ( Journ. As ., Jan.- 
Feb. ’99) has seen, -pin and yyj, the words preceding 
p^nn in Ezek. 47 15 and 48 1 respectively, should be 
-gin (see Hadrach). It follows that p^>nn (‘ Hethlon ’) 
is a corruption of pixnn ; a verb is almost, if not quite, 
necessary. For the reason of the choice of this verb, 
see Hor, Mount, 2. w.R.s.— t.k.c. 
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A. Earlier Criticism. 

i. Earliest criticism (§ 1 ). 

ii. Analysis : Astruc, etc. (§§ 2-7). 

iii. Synthesis : Vatke, etc. (§§ 8-12). 

The name Pentateuch, found already in Tertullian 
and Origen, corresponds to the Jewish ^Din 
minn (the five-fifths of the Torah, or Law) ; the 
several books were named by the Jews from their initial 
words, though, at least, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy had also titles resembling those we use 
—viz., ‘ Priests’ Torah ’ (D’OTD min), ‘ The Fifth con¬ 
taining the enumeration of the people, the mustering,’ 
DHlpDH mn (AMMeccf>eKOoAeiM, Origen, in Eus. 
HE 6 25), and ‘ Duplicate of the Torah ' (711171 TD^D). 
The Pentateuch, together with Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, with which it is usually united in Greek MSS, 
makes up the Octateuch ; the Pentateuch and Joshua 
together have recently been named the Hexateuch. 
The date of the division of the Torah into five books 
cannot be made out ; it is probably older than the 
Septuagint translation. See Canon, § 23^ 

A. EARLIEST CRITICISM. 

At an early date, doubts suggested themselves as to 
1 Earliest the Mosaic auth orship ; but it was not 

criticism ^ the seventeenth century that these 
became so strong that they could not be 

suppressed. 2 

It was observed that Moses does not speak of himself in the 
first person, but that some other writer speaks of him in the 
third,—a writer, too, who lived long after. The expression of 
Gen. 12 6, ‘the Canaanite was then in the land,’ is spoken to 
readers who had long forgotten that a different nation from 
Israel had once occupied the Holy Land ; the words of Gen. 36 31, 
‘these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 


1 [The general articles on the several books of the Hexateuch 
and on Historical Literature and Law Literature, as 
well as the special articles on such subjects as the Exodus and 
also on the different persons and places named in the Hexa¬ 
teuch narratives, deal with the critical investigations relative to 
the constitution and history of the Hexateuch and the problems 
connected therewith. But it would manifestly have been out 
of place to attempt to give under any one of these headings a 
connected history of the long march of Pentateuch-criticism 
from its earliest beginnings down to the period when the ‘Graf- 
Wellhausen' hypothesis may be held to have met with the 
general acceptance of scholars,—a march with the stages of 
which it is nevertheless important that every serious student 
should be familiar. The following authoritative survey of its 
course, originally made in the Rncy. Brit. (vol. 18 ‘ Pentateuch 
and Joshua ’) in 1885, has had the benefit of a recent revision by 
its distinguished author.— Ed.] 

2 Hobbes, Leviathan, 33 ; Peyrerius, Syst. theol. ex Free- 
adamitarum Hypothesi, 4 1 yC ; Spinoza, 7 >. Tkeologico-pol. , 
7 ; R. Simon, Hist. Crit. du VT, 1 5-7; Le Clerc, Scntimens 
de quelques tkiologiens de Hollande (Amst., 1685), lett. 6. 
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B. Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis (§§ 

. i 3 - 2 4 X 

1. Layers of law (§§ 13-21). 
ii. Of legendary history (§§ 22-24). 
iii. Objections to hypothesis (§§ 25-30). 

reigned any king over the children of Israel, 1 have no prophetic 
aspect; they point to an author who wrote under the Hebrew 
monarchy. Again, the ‘ book of the wars of Yahwe ’ (Nu. 2114) 
cannot possibly be cited by Moses himself, as it contains a 
record of his own deeds ; and, when Dt. 34 10 (cp Nu. 12) says 
that ‘there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses,’ 
the writer is necessarily one who looked back to Moses through 
a long series of later prophets. 

At the same time attention was drawn to a variety of 
contradictions, inequalities, transpositions, and repeti¬ 
tions of events in the Pentateuch, such as excluded the 
idea that the whole came from a single pen. Thus 
Peyrerius remarked that Gen. 20 and 26 stand in an 
impossible chronological context; and on the incon¬ 
gruity of Gen. 1 and 2 , which he pressed very strongly, 
he rested his hypothesis of the Preadamites. Such 
observations could not but grievously shake the per¬ 
suasion that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, 
whilst at the same time they directed criticism to a less 
negative task—viz., the analysis of the Pentateuch. 
For this, indeed, the seventeenth century did not effect 
anything considerable ; but at least two conclusions 
came out with sufficient clearness. The first of these 
was the self-contained character of Deuteronomy, which 
in those days there was a disposition to regard as the 
oldest book of the Pentateuch, and that with the best 
claims to authenticity. In the second place the Penta- 
teuchal laws and the Pentateuchal history were sharply 
distinguished ; the chief difficulties were felt to lie in 
the narrative, and there seemed to be less reason for 
questioning the Mosaic authorship of the laws. 

Spinoza's bold conjecture that in their present form 
not only the Pentateuch but also the other historical 
Astr books of the OT were composed by Ezra 
* ran far ahead of the laborious investigation 
of details necessary to solve the previous question of the 
composition of the Pentateuch. Jean Astruc has the 
merit of opening the true path of this investigation. 
He recognised in Genesis two main sources, between 
which he divided the whole materials of the book, with 
some few exceptions, and these sources he distinguished 
by the mark that the one used for God the name 
Elohim (Gen. 1 5 ; cp Ex. 63) and the other the name 
Yahwe (Gen. 2 - 4 ). 1 Astruc’s hypothesis, fortified by 
the observation of other linguistic differences which 
regularly accompanied the variation in the names of 

1 Conjectures sur les moires originanx dont ilparoit que 
Moyse s’est servi pour composer le livre de la Genese (Brussels, 
i753)- Cp Journ. des Sfavans, Oct. 1767, pp. 291-305. 
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God, was introduced into Germany by Eichhorn (Einl. 
in d. A T), and proved there the fruitful and just point 
of departure for all further inquiry. At first, indeed, 
it was with but uncertain steps that critics advanced 
from the analysis of Genesis to that of the other books, 
where the simple criterion of the alternation of the 
divine names was no longer available. 

3 ' j n the hands of the Scotsman Geddes 

hypothesis. anc j t j lc German Vater the Pentateuch 
resolved itself into an agglomeration of longer and 
shorter fragments, between which no threads of con¬ 
tinuous connection could be (raced 1 (‘Fragment- 
hypothesis’). The Fragment-hypothesis was mainly 
supported by arguments drawn from the middle books 
of the Pentateuch, and as limited to these it long found 
wide support. Even De Wette started from it in his 
investigations ; but this was really an inconsistency, for 
his fundamental idea was to show throughout all parts 
of the Pentateuch traces of certain common tendencies, 
and even of one deliberate plan ; nor was he far from 
recognizing the close relation between the Elohist of 
Genesis and the legislation of the middle books. 

De Wette’s chief concern, however, was not with the 
literary but with the historical criticism of the Penta¬ 
teuch, and in the latter he made an epoch. 

In his Dissertatio Critica of 1805 {Opuse. Theol. 149-168) he 
. placed the composition of Deuteronomy in 
4. Historical the time of King Josiah (arguing from a com- 

criticism parison of 2 K. 22 f. with Dt. 12), and pro- 

(De Wette) nounced it to be the most recent stratum of 

' '■ the Pentateuch, not, as had previously been 

supposed, the oldest. 

In his Kritischer Versuch fiber die Glatibzviirdigkeit dcr 
Bucher der Chronik (1806) he showed that the laws of Moses 
are unknown to the post-Mosaic history; this he did by in¬ 
stituting a close comparison of Samuel and Kings with 
Chronicles, from which it appeared that the variations of the 
latter are to be explained not by the use of other sources, but 
solely by the desire of the Jewish scribes to shape the history 
in conformity with the law, and to give the law that place in 
history which, to their surprise, had not been conceded to it by 
the older historical books. 

Finally, in his Kritik der Mosaischen Geschichtc (1807), De 
Wette attacked the method then prevalent in Germany of 
eliminating all miracles and prophecies from the Bibje by ex¬ 
plaining them away, and then rationalizing what remained into 
a dry prosaic pragmatism. De Wette refuses to find any history 
in the Pentateuch; all is legend and poetry. The Pentateuch 
is an authority not for the history of the time it deals with, but 
only for the time in which it was written ; it is, he says, the 
conditions of this much later time which the author idealizes 
and throws back into the past, whether in the form of narrative 
or of law. 

De Wette’s brilliant dt ( but, which made his reputation 
for the rest of his life, 2 exercised a powerful influence on 
his contemporaries. For several decennia all who were 
open to critical ideas at all stood under his influence. 

Gramberg, Leo, and Von Bohlen wrote under this influence; 
Gesenius in Halle, the greatest Hebraist then living, taught 
under it; nay, Vatke and George were guided by De Wette’s 
ideas and started from the ground that he had conquered, 
although they advanced beyond him to a much more definite 
and better established position, and were also diametrically 
opposed to him in one most important point, of which we shall 
have more to say presently. 3 

Meantime a reaction was rising which sought to 
direct criticism towards positive rather than negative 
L’t results. The chief representatives of 

.... ^ this positive criticism, which now took 

criuicism r 

up a distinct attitude of opposition to the 
negative criticism of De Wette, were Bleek, Ewald, 
Movers, and Hitzig. By giving up certain parts of the 
Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy, they thought them¬ 
selves able to vindicate certain other parts as beyond 

1 Alex. Geddes, Crit. Remarks on the Heb. Script. 1800; 
J. S. Vater, Comm. fib. den Pent. (1802-5). 

2 [De Wette scarcely maintained the high position as a critic 
which he conquered by his early writings. What the causes of 
this were, and what were De Wette’s services to the general 
critical and theological movement, have been described by Che. 
Founders , 93.] 

3 H. Leo, / 'orle sun e'en fiber die Geschichte des jiidischen 
Staats, ’28; C. P. W. Gramberg, Kritische Geschichte der 
Religionsideen des AT , ’29-'3o; P. v. Bohlen, Die Genesis, 
*35 i W. Vatke, Biblische Theologie , '35 ; J. F. L. George, Die 
alteren jiidischen Feste , *35. 


doubt genuinely Mosaic, just in the same way as they 
threw over the Davidic authorship of certain psalms in 
order to strengthen the claim of others to bear his 
name. The procedure by which particular ancient 
hymns or laws were sifted out from the Psalter or the 
Pentateuch was arbitrary ; but up to a certain point 
the reaction was in the right. 

De Wette and his followers had really gone too far in apply¬ 
ing the same measure to all parts of the Pentateuch, and had 
been satisfied with a very inadequate insight into its composition 
and the relation of its parts. Historical criticism had hurried 
on too fast, and literary criticism had now (o overtake it. De 
Wette himself felt the necessity for this, and from the year 1817 
onwards—the year of the first edition of his Einleitung —he 
took an active and useful part in the solution of the problems of 
Pentateuchal analysis. 


The Fragment-hypothesis was now superseded ; the 
connection of the Elohist of Genesis with the legislation 
Q . . of the middle books was clearly 

6 * bup Pjf m . enT ' _ recognized, and the book of Joshua 
ypo esis. was included as the conclusion of the 
Pentateuch. The closely-knit connection and regular 
structure of the narrative of the Elohist impressed the 
critics ; it seemed to supply the skeleton which had 
been clothed with flesh and blood by the Yahwist, in 
whose contributions there was no such obvious con¬ 
formity to a plan. From all this it was naturally con¬ 
cluded that the Elohist had written the Grundschrift or 
primary narrative, which lay before the Yahwist and 
was supplemented by him (‘ Supplement-hypothesis'). 1 

This view remained dominant till Hupfeld in 1853 
published his Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art 
„ f , ihrer Zusaminensetzung. Hupfeld denied 
7. up e . the Yahwist followed the context of 
the Elohistic narrative, merely supplementing it by 
additions of his own. He pointed out that such 
Elohistic passages in Genesis as clearly have undergone 
a Yahwistic redaction (e.g. , chaps. 20 - 22 ) belong to an 
Elohist different from the author of Gen. 1 . Thus he 
distinguished three independent sources in Genesis ; 
and he assumed further, somewhat rashly, that no one 
of them had anything to do with the others till a fourth 
and later writer wove them all together into a single 
whole. This assumption was corrected by Noldeke, 
Wld v w ^° showed that the second Elohist is 
* 0 * preserved only in extracts embodied in 

the Yahwistic book, that the Yahwist and ‘ second ’ 
Elohist form one whole and the Grundschrift another, 
and that thus, in spite of Hupfeld’s discovery, the 
Pentateuch (Deuteronomy being excluded) was still to 
be regarded as made up of two great layers. Noldeke 2 
has also the honour of having been the first to trace in 
detail how the Elohistic Grundschrift runs through the 
whole Hexateuch, and of having described with masterly 
hand the peculiar and inflexible type of its ideas and 
language. In this task he was aided by the valuable 
material collected in Knobel’s commentaries. 3 

The work of synthesis, however, did not hold even 
pace with the critical analysis; indeed, the true scope 
, . of the problem was not as yet realized. 

9 . byn esis. ^ regards the narrative matter it was 
forgotten that, after the Yahwistic (i.e., JE’s), the 
Deuteronomic, and the priestly versions of the history 
had been happily disentangled from one another, it was 
necessary to examine the mutual relations of the three, 
to consider them as marking so many stages of a his¬ 
torical tradition, which had passed through its suc¬ 
cessive phases under the action of living causes, and 
the growth of which could and must be traced and 
historically explained. Still greater faults of omission 
characterized the critical treatment of the legal parts of 
the Pentateuch. Bleek, 4 the oracle in all such matters 


1 Bleek, in Rnsenmuller’s Repertorium , 1822, and in St. AV., 
1831 : Ewald, St. Kr., i8^r; Tuch (< Genesis , 1838; especially 
De Wette in the various editions of his Einleitung. 

2 Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A T, ’69. 

3 Gen., ’52 ; Ex.-Lev., '57 ; Num. Di. Josh., ’6i._ 

4 For critical sketches of Bleek, Ewald, and Hitzig see Che. 
Founders. 
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of the German school of * Vermittelungstheologen ’ (the 
theologians who tried to mediate between orthodoxy 
and criticism alike in doctrine and in history), never 
looked beyond the historical framework of the priestly 
laws, altogether shutting his eyes to their substance. 
He never thought of instituting an exact comparison 
between them and the Deuteronomic law, still less of 
examining their relation to the historical and prophetical 
books, with which, in truth, as appears from his Intro¬ 
duction he had only a very superficial acquaintance. 
Ewald, on the other hand, whose views as to the 


Priestly Code were cognate to those of Bleek, un¬ 
doubtedly had an intimate acquaintance with Hebrew 
antiquity, and understood the prophets as no one else 
did. But he too neglected the task of a careful com¬ 
parison between the different strata of the Pentateuchal 
legislation, and the equally necessary task of deter¬ 
mining how the several laws agreed with or differed 
from such definite data for the history of religion as 
could be collected from the historical and prophetical 
books. He had therefore no fixed measure to apply 
to the criticism of the laws, though his conception of 
the history suffered little, and his conception of prophecy 
still less, from the fact that in shaping them he left the 
law practically out of sight, or only called it in from 
time to time in an irregular and rather unnatural way. 

Meanwhile, two Hegelian writers, starting from the 
original position of De Wette, and moving on lines 
„ apart from the beaten track of criticism, 

*.. d actually effected the solution of the most 

' important problem in the whole sphere of 
OT study. Vatke (on whom see Cheyne’s book already 
mentioned) and George have the honour of being the 
first by whom the question of the historical sequence of 
the several stages of the law was attacked on a sound 
method, with full mastery over the available evidence, 
and with a clear insight into the far-reaching scope of 
the problem. Their works made no permanent impres¬ 
sion, however, and were neglected even by Reuss, 
although this scholar had fallen at the same time upon 
quite similar ideas, which he did not venture to publish. 

The following propositions were formulated by Reuss in 1833 
(or, as he elsewhere gives the date, in 1834), though they were 
not published till 1879. 1. L’dldment historique du 
11. ReUSS. Pentateuque peut et doit etre examine a part et ne 
pas etre confondu avec l’dldment Rgal. 2. L’un et 
l’autre ont pu exister sans redaction 6crite. La mention, chez 
d’anciens 6crivains, de certaines traditions patriarcales ou 
mosaiques, ne j^rouve pas l’existence du Pentateuque, et une 
nation peut avoir un droit coutumier sans code dcrit. 3. Les 
traditions nationales des Israelites remontent plus haut que 
les lois du Pentateuque et la redaction des premieres est 
anterieure a celle des secondes. 4. L’intdret principal de 
I’historien doit porter sur la date des lois, parce que sur 
ce terrain il a plus de chance d’arriver a des resultats certains. 
II faut en consequence proceder a l’interrogatoire des temoins. 

5. L’histoire racontee dans les livres des Juges et de Samuel, 
et meme en partie celle comprise dans les livres des Rois, est en 
contradiction avec des lois dites mosaiques ; done celles-ci etaient 
inconnues a l’dpoque de la redaction de ces livres, a plus forte 
raison elles n’ont pas existe dans les temps qui y sont decrits. 

6. Les prophetes du Se et du y* siecle ne savent rien du code 
mosaique. 7. jeremie est le premier prophete qui connaisse 
une loi ecrite et ses citations rapportent au Deuteronome. 
8. Le. Deuteronome (4 45-2S 68) est le livre que les pretres pr£- 
tendaient avoir trouve dans le temple, du temps du roi Josias. 
Ce code est la partie la plus ancienne de la legislation (redig6e) 
comprise dans le Pentateuque. 9. L’histoire des Israelites, en 
tant qu’il s’agit du developpement national determine par des 
lois Sprites, se divisera en deux periodes, avant et apres Josias. 
ro. Ezechiel est anterieur h la redaction du code ntuel et des 
lois qui ont definitivement organise la hierarchie. 11. Le livre 
de Josue n'est pas, tant s’en faut, la partie la plus recente de 
l’ouvrage entier. 12. Le redacteur du Pentateuque se distingue 
clairement de l’ancien prophete Moyse. ( L'Jiistoire sainte et la 
loi , 23,/C [Paris, ’79]*) 

The new ideas lay dormant for thirty years when 
they were revived through a pupil of Reuss, K. H. 


Attpmrd-Q Graf. He too was deemed at first to 

of Graf ^ °^ er an eas ^ victor y to the wea P ons °f 

‘critical analysis/ which found many 

vulnerable points in the original statement of his views. 
For, while Graf placed the legislation of the middle 
books very late, holding it to have been framed after 


the great captivity, he at first still held fast to the doctrine 
of the great antiquity of the so-called Elohist of Genesis 
(in the sense which that term bore before Hupfeld’s 
discovery), thus violently rending the Priestly Code in 
twain, and separating its members by an interval of 
half a millennium. This he was compelled to do, 
because, for Genesis at least, he still adhered to the 
supplement hypothesis, according to which the Yahwist 
worked on the basis laid by the (priestly) Elohist. 
Here, however, he was tying himself by bonds which 
had been already loosed by Hupfeld ; and, as literary 
criticism actually stood, it could show no reason for 
holding that the Yahwist was necessarily later than the 
Elohist. In the end, therefore, literary criticism offered 
itself as Graf s auxiliary. Following a hint of Kuenen's, 
he embraced the proffered alliance, gave up the violent 
attempt to divide the Priestly Code, and proceeded 
without further obstacle to extend to the historical part 
of that code as found in Genesis those conclusions 
which he had already established for its main or legis¬ 
lative part. Graf himself did not live to see the victory 
of his cause. The task of developing and enforcing 
his hypothesis was left to others, primarily to the great 
Leyden critic, A. Kuenen. 1 * 


B. GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


The characteristic feature in the hypothesis of Graf is 
that the Priestly Code is placed later than Deuteronomy, 
r r. so that the order is no longer Priestly 
16 . uranan Code( Yahwist ij E j De uteronomy, but 
hypothesis. JehQvist (JE)i u D ^ uteronomyj Priestly 
Code. The method of inquiry has been already indi¬ 
cated ; the three strata of the Pentateuch are compared 
with one another, and at the same time the investigator 
seeks to place them in their proper relation to the 
successive phases of Hebrew history as these are known 
to us from other and undisputed evidence. The 
process may be shortened if it be taken as agreed that 
the date of Deuteronomy is known from 2 K. 22 (see 
Deuteronomy, §§ 2 ff. ); for this gives us at starting a 
fixed point, to which the less certain points can be re¬ 
ferred. 


The method can be applied alike to the historical and to the 
legal parts of the three strata of the Hexateuch. For JE gives 
legislative matter in Ex. 20 - 23 , 34 , and Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code embrace historical matters ; moreover, we always 
find that the legal standpoint of each author influences his 
presentation of the history, and vice versa. The most important 
point, however, is the comparison of the laws, especially of the 
laws about worship, with the statements in the historical and 
prophetical books. 


1. The principal law-book embodied in JE, the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, takes it for granted in Ex. 20 24-26 
T that altars are many, not one. Here 

. aws . . t ^ ere j g nQ j dea of at taching value to the 
irS JR 110 retention of a single place for the altar; 
J ' earth and rough stones are to be found 
everywhere, and an altar of these materials falls into 
ruins as easily as it is built. Again a choice of 
materials is given, presumably for the construction of 
different altars, and Yahwe proposes to come to his 
worshippers and bless them, not in the place where he 
causes his name to be celebrated, but at every such 
place. The law adopted in JE therefore agrees with 
the customary usage of the earlier period of Hebrew 
history ; and so too does the narrative, according to 
which the patriarchs wherever they reside erect altars, 
set up cippi ( masseboth ), plant trees, and dig wells. 

The places of which these acts of the patriarchs are related 
are not fortuitous, they are the same places as were afterwards 
famous shrines. This is why the narrator speaks of them ; his 
interest in the sites is not antiquarian ; it is due to the practical 
importance they held in the worship of his own day. The 
altar which Abraham built at Shechem is the same on which 


1 K. H. Graf, Diegeschichtlichen Bilcher des A T , ’66 ; essays 

by Graf, in Merx’s Archiv , 1 225 ff. 466 ff. \ A. Kuenen in 
De Godsdiensi van Israel , 2 vols., ’69-’7o (ET ’74-’75)» and 
his essays in Th.T , 'yy-Z 4. See also [especially] J. Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels ( 3 ), ’99. 
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sacrifices still continued to be offered ; Jacob’s anointed stone 
at Bethel was still anointed, and tithes were still offered at it in 
fulfilment of vows, in the writer’s own generation. 

The things which a later generation deemed offensive 
and heathenish—high places, masseboth, sacred trees, 
and wells—all appear here as consecrated by patriarchal 
precedent, and the narrative can be understood only as 
a picture of what occurred daily in the first century (or 
thereabout) after the division of the kingdoms, thrown 
back into the past and clothed with ancient authority. 

2. The Deuteronomic legislation begins (Deut. 12 ), 
just like the Book of the Covenant, with a law for the 

_ a place of worship. Now, however, there 
15 . becon - s a com p| ete change; Yahw& is to be 
penoa . D. wors hipp e( j on iy j n Jerusalem. The new 
law-book is never weary of repeating this command and 
developing its consequences in every direction. All 
this is directed against current usage, against 4 what we 
are accustomed to do at this day ’ ; the law is polemical 
and aims at reformation. This law therefore belongs 
to the second period of the history, the time when the 
party of reform in Jerusalem was attacking the high 
places. 

When we read, then, that King Josiah was moved to destroy 
the local sanctuaries by the discovery of a law-book, this book, 
if we assume it to be preserved in the Pentateuch, can be none 
other than the legislative part of Deuteronomy in a shorter form 
(see further, Deuteronomy). 

3. In the Priestly Code all worship depends on the 
tabernacle, and would fall to nothing apart from it. 

TV d The ta ^ ernac ^ e * s simply a means of put- 

1 ' d *P tin & t ^ ie ^ aw unit y worshi P in a 
period . r. historical form ; it is the only legitimate 

sanctuary ; there is no other spot where God dwells and 
shows himself, no other where man can approach God 
and seek his face with sacrifice and gifts. But, while 
Deuteronomy demands, the Priestly Code presupposes, 
the limitation of worship to one sanctuary. This 
principle is tacitly assumed as the basis of everything 
else, but is never asserted in so many words; the 
principle, it appears, is now no novelty ; it can be 
taken for granted. Hence we conclude that the Priestly 
Code builds on the realization of the object aimed at in 
Deuteronomy, and therefore belongs to the post-exilic 
period, when this object had been fully secured. 

An institution which in its origin must necessarily have had 
a negative significance as an instrument in the hands of polemical 
reformers is here taken to have been from the first the only 
intelligible and legitimate form of worship. It is so taken 
because established customs always appear to be natural and to 
need no reason for their existence. 

The abolition of the local shrines in favour of 
Jerusalem necessarily involved the deposition of the 
. , . t provincial priesthood in favour of the 

17 . FnestnOOu. sons Q f 2 a dok in the temple of Solomon. 

in Dt. The j aw Q f p) eu teronomy tries to avoid 
this consequence by conceding the privilege of offering 
sacrifices at Jerusalem to the Levites from other places; 
Levites in Deuteronomy is the general name for priests 
whose right to officiate is hereditary. This privilege, 
however, was never realized, no doubt because the sons 
of Zadok opposed it. The latter, therefore, were now the 
only real priests, and the priests of the high places lost 
their office with the destruction of their altars ; for the 
loss of their sacrificial dues they received a sort of elee¬ 
mosynary compensation from their aristocratic brethren 
(2 K. 239). The displacing of the provincial priests, 
though practically almost inevitable, went against the 
law of Deuteronomy ; but an argument to justify it was 
, „ , _ ... supplied by Ezekiel (Ezek. 44 ). The 

18 . In Ezekiel. ot h er Tevites, he says, forfeited their 
priesthood by abusing it in the service of the high 
places ; and for this they shall be degraded to be mere 
servants of the Levites of Jerusalem, who have not been 
guilty of the offence of doing sacrifice in provincial 
shrines, and thus alone deserve to remain priests. If 
we start from Deuteronomy, where all Levites have 
equal priestly rights, this argument and ordinance are 
plain enough ; but it is utterly impossible to understand 
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them if the Priestly Code is taken as already existing. 
Ezekiel views the priesthood as originally the right of 
all Levites, whilst by the Priestly Code a Levite who 
claims this right is guilty of baseless and wicked pre¬ 
sumption, such as once cost the lives of all the company 
of Korah. On the other hand, the position of the 
Levites, which Ezekiel qualifies as a punishment and a 
degradation, appears to the Code as the natural posi¬ 
tion, which their ancestors from father to son had held 
from the first. The distinction between priest and 
Levite, which Ezekiel introduces expressly as an innova¬ 
tion, and which elsewhere in the OT is known only to 
the author of Chronicles, is, according to the Code, a 
Mosaic institution fixed and settled from the beginning. 
Ezekiel's ideas and aims are entirely in the same 
direction as the Priestly Code, and yet he plainly does 
not know the Code itself. This can only mean that 
in his day there was no such Code, and that his ordi¬ 
nances formed one of the steps that prepared the way 
for it. 

The Priestly Code gives us a hierocracy fully 
developed, such as we find after the exile. Aaron 
_ stands above his sons as the sons of Aaron 
r ' stand above the Levites. 

He has not only the highest place, but a place quite unique, 
like that of the Roman pontiff ; his sons minister under his 
superintendence (Nu.34); he himself is the only priest with 
full rights ; as such he wears the Urim and Thummim, and the 
golden ephod ; and none but he can enter the holy of holies and 
offer incense there. 

Before the Exile there were, of course, differences of 
rank among the priests ; but the chief priest was only 
primus hiter pares ; even Ezekiel knows no high priest 
in the sense of the Priestly Code. 

The Urim and Thummim were the insignia of the Levites in 
general (Deut. 338 ), and the linen ephod was worn by them all, 
whilst the golden ephod was not a garment, but a metal-plated 
image, such as the greater sanctuaries used to possess Gudg. 827, 
Is. 3O22). Moreover, down to the Exile the temple at Jerusalem 
was the king’s chapel, and the priests were his servants; even 
Ezekiel, who in most points aims at securing the independence 
of the priests, gives the prince a weighty part in matters of 
worship, for it is he who receives the dues of the people, and in 
return defrays the sacrificial service. In the Priestly Code, on 
the other hand, the dues are paid direct to the sanctuary, the 
ritual service has full autonomy, and it has its own head, who 
holds his place by divine right. 

Nay, the high priest represents more than the 
church’s independence of the state; he exercises 
sovereignty over Israel. 

Though sceptre and sword are lacking to the high priest, 
his spiritual dignity makes him the head of the theocracy. 
He alone is the responsible representative of the commonwealth; 
the names of the twelve tribes are written on his shoulders 
and his breast. An offence on his part inculcates the whole 
people and demands the same expiation as a national sin, whilst 
the sin-offerings prescribed for the princes mark them out as 
mere private persons compared with him. His death makes an 
epoch ; the fugitive manslayer is amnestied, not on the death of 
the king, but on the death of the high priest. On investiture 
the high priest receives a kingly unction (whence his name, 4 the 
anointed priest ’) ; he wears the diadem and tiara of a monarch, 
and is clad in royal purple, the most unpriestly dress possible. 
When now we find that the head of the national worship is as 
such, and merely as such—for no political powers accompany 
the high-priesthood—also the head of the nation, this can only 
mean that the nation is one which has been deprived of its civil 
autonomy, that it no longer enjoys political existence, but 
survives merely as a church. 

In truth the Priestly Code never contemplates Israel 
as a nation, but only as a religious community, the 
whole life of which is summed up in the service of the 
sanctuary. The community is that of the second 
temple, the Jewish hierocracy under that foreign 
dominion which alone made such an hierocracy possible. 

The pattern of the so-called Mosaic theocracy, which does 
not suit the conditions of any earlier age, and of which Hebrew 
prophecy knows nothing, even in its ideal descriptions of the 
commonwealth of Israel as it ought to be, fits post-exilic Judaism 
to a nicety, and was never an actual thing till then. After the 
Exile the Jews were deprived by their foreign rulers of all the 
functions of public political life; they were thus able, indeed 
compelled, to devote their whole energies to sacred things, in 
which full freedom was left them. The temple became the 
one centre of national life, and the prince of the temple head of 
the spiritual commonwealth, while, at the same time, the 
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administration of the few political affairs which were still left to 
the Jews themselves, fell into his hands as a matter of course, 
because the nation had no other chief. 

20 Sacred T ^ e mater ^ a ^ basis °f hierarchy 
dues in P. was supplied by the sacred dues. 

In the Priestly Code the priests receive all 
sin-offerings and guilt-offerings, the greater part of the cereal 
accompaniments of sacrifices, the skin of the burnt-offering, the 
breast and shoulder of thank-offerings. Further, they receive 
the male firstlings and the tithe of cattle, as also the firstfruits 
and tithes of the fruits of the land. Yet with all this they are 
not even obliged to support at their own cost the stated services 
and offerings of the temple, which are provided for by a poll-tax. 
The poll-tax is not ordained in the mam body of the Code ; but 
such a tax, of the amount of one-third of a shekel, began to be 
paid in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 10 32 [33]), and in a novel of 
the law (Ex. 30 15) it is demanded at the higher rate of half a 
shekel per head. That these exorbitant taxes were paid to 
or claimed by the priests in the wilderness, or during the 
anarchy of the period of the judges, is inconceivable.. Nor in 
the period of the kingship is it conceivable that the priests laid 
claim to contributions much in excess of what the king himself 
received from his subjects ; certainly no such claim would have 
been supported by the royal authority. In 1 S. 815 the tithes 
appear as paid to the king, and are viewed as an oppressive 
exaction, yet they form but a single element in the multiplicity 
of dues which the priests claim under the Priestly Code. Above 
all, the fundamental principles of the system of priestly dues in 
the Code are absolutely irreconcilable with the fact that, as 
long as Solomon’s temple stood, the king had the power to 
dispose of its revenues as he pleased. 

The sacred taxes are the financial expression of the 
hierocratic system ; they accord with the condition of 
the Jews after the exile, and under the second temple 
they were actually paid according to the Code, or with 
only minor departures from its provisions. 

In pre-exilic times the sacred gifts were paid not to 
the priests but to Yahwe ; they had no resemblance to 

21 Befor taxes> ant * t ^ r religious meaning, which 
„ .. in the later system is hardly recognizable, 

* was quite plainly marked. They were in 

fact identical with the great public festal offerings which 

the offerers consumed in solemn sacrificial meals before 

Yahwe, that is, at the sanctuary. The change of these 

offerings into a kind of tax was connected with an 

entire transformation of the old character of Israel’s 

worship, which resulted from its centralization at 

Jerusalem. In the old days the public worship of the 

nation consisted essentially in the celebration of the 

22 Early y eaf ly feasts ; that this was so can be 

relteiims feasts P lainl y seen from the prophets—from 
religious leasts. AmoS( but especially from H osea. 

Accordingly the laws of worship are confined to this 
one point in JE, and even in Deuteronomy. After 
the Exile the festal observances became much less 
important than the tamid , the regular daily and weekly 
offerings and services ; and so we find it in the Priestly 
Code. Apart from this, the feasts (especially the 
paschal feast) underwent a qualitative change, which 
claims special attention (see Feasts, § 9 ff.). 

The conclusions reached by comparing the successive 
strata of the laws are confirmed by a comparison of the 
_ several stages of the historical tradition 

Narratives embodied in the Pentateuch. The 
several threads of narrative which run 
side by side in the Pentateuch are so distinct in point 
of form that critics were long disposed to assume that 
in point of substance also they are independent narra¬ 
tives, without mutual relation. This, however, is highly 
improbable on general considerations, and is seen to be 
quite impossible when regard is paid to the close cor¬ 
respondence of the several sources in regard to the 
arrangement of the historical matter they contain. It 
is because the arrangement is so similar in all the 
narratives that it was possible to weave them together 
into one book ; and besides this we find a close agree¬ 
ment in many notable points of detail. Here, too, 
analysis does not exhaust the task of the critic ; a 
subsequent synthesis is required. When he has sepa¬ 
rated out the individual documents the critic has still 
to examine their mutual relations, to comprehend them 
as phases in a living process, and in this way to trace 
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the gradual development of the Hebrew' historical 
tradition. In the present article, however, we cannot 
say anything of the way in which the Deuteronomist 
views the Hebrew history (see Historical Lit., § 7), 
nor shall we attempt to characterize the differences 
between J and E (see Genesis, § but limit our¬ 
selves to a general comparison between the narrative of 
JE and that of the Priestly Code. 

Bleek and his school viewed it as a great merit of the 
latter narrative that it strictly observes the difference 
24 JE and P ^ etween var i° us ages, mixes nothing 
.- Mosaic with the patriarchal period, and 
. '7 ? in the Mosaic history never forgets that 

* the scene lies in the wilderness of wander¬ 
ing. They also took it as a mark of fidelity to authentic 
sources that the Code contains so many dry lists, such 
a mass of unimportant numbers and names, such exact 
technical descriptions of details which could have no 
interest for posterity. Against this view Colenso 1 
proved that just those parts of the Hexateuch which 
contain the most precise details, and so have the air of 
authentic documents, are least consistent with the laws 
of possibility. 

Colenso, when he wrote, had no thought of the several sources 
of the Hexateuch ; but this only makes it the more remarkable 
that his criticisms mainly affect the Priestly Code. .Noldeke 
followed Colenso with clearer insight, and determined the 
character and value of the priestly narrative by tracing all 
through it an artificial construction and a fictitious character. 

The supposed marks of historical accuracy and de¬ 
pendence on authentic records are quite out of place 
in such a narrative as that of the Pentateuch, the 
substance of which is not historical but legendary. 
This legendary character is always manifest both in the 
form and in the substance of the narrative of the 
Yahwist (JE); his stories of the patriarchs and of 
Moses are just such as might have been gathered from 
popular tradition. 

In JE the general plan of the history is still quite loose ; the 
individual stories are the important thing, and they have a truly 
living individuality. They have always a local connection, and 
we can still often see what motives lie at the root of them. But 
even when we do not understand these legends they lose none of 
their charm ; for they breathe a sweet poetic fragrance, and in 
them heaven and earth are magically blended into one. 

The Priestly Code, on the other hand, dwells as little 
as possible on the details of the several stories ; the 
pearls are stripped off in order that the thread on which 
they were strung may be properly seen. 

Love and hate and all the passions, angels, miracles, and 
theophanies, local and historical allusions, disappear ; the old 
narrative shrivels into a sort of genealogical scheme,—a bare 
scaffolding to support a pragmatic construction of the connection 
and progress of the sacred history. In legendary narrative, on 
the other hand, connection is a very secondary matter ; indeed 
it is only brought in when the several legends are collected and 
written down. When, therefore, the Priestly Code makes the 
connection the chief thing, it is clear that it has lost all touch of 
the original sources and starting-points of the legends. It draws 
therefore, not from oral tradition, but from books; its dry 
excerpts can have no other source than a tradition already fixed 
in writing. In point of fact it simply draws on the Yahwistic 
narrative. The order in which that narrative disposed the 
popular legends is here made the essential thing; the arrange¬ 
ment, which in the Yahwist (JE) was still quite subordinate to 
the details, is here brought into the foreground ; the old order 
of events is strictly adhered to, but. is so emphasized as Jo become 
the one important thing in the history. Obviously it was the 
intention of the priestly narrator to give by this treatment the 
historical quintessence of his materials freed of all superfluous 
additions. At the same time, he has used all means to dress 
up the old naive traditions into a learned history. Sorely 
against its real character, he forces it into a chronological 
system, which he carries through without a break from Adam 
to Joshua. Whenever he can he patches the story with things 
that have the air of authoritative documents. Finally,, he 
rationalises the history after the standard of his own religious 
ideas and general culture ; above all, he shapes it so that it 
forms a framework, and at the same.time a gradual preparation 
for the Mosaic law. With the spirit of the legend, in which 
the Yahwist (JE) still liveSj he has nothing in common,. and 
so he forces it into conformity with a point of view entirely 
different from its own. 

The middle position which the legal part of Deuter- 

1 The Pentateuch and Book 0/Joshua Critically Examined , 
pt. 1 (’62). For a sketch of Colenso see Che. Founders. 
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onomy holds between JK and the Priestly Code is also 
characteristic of the Deuteronomic nar- 


25. Narrative 
of D, etc. 


rative, which is founded throughout 
on JK, but from time to time shows a 
certain leaning to the points of view characteristic of the 
priestly narrator. The order of the several parts of the 
Hexateuch to which we have been led by all these argu¬ 
ments is confirmed by an examination of the other 
historical books and the books of Chronicles. The 
original sources of the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings stand on the same platform with JK ; the editing 
they received in the Exile presupposes Deuteronomy ; 
and the latest construction of the history as contained 
in Chronicles rests on the Priestly Code.* This is ad¬ 
mitted (see Historical Lit., § 7); the conclusion to 
be drawn is obvious. 

We have now indicated the chief lines on which 
criticism must proceed in determining the order of the 
a*.- x* sources of the Hexateuch, and the age 
26 : Objections Q f the Priestly Code in particular— 
“ ,, . though, of course, it has not been 

hypo esis. p OSS it>l e at all to exhaust the argu¬ 
ment. The objections that have been taken to Graf's 
hypothesis partly rest on misunderstanding. It is asked, 
for example, what is left for Moses if he were not the 
author of the Torah. 

Moses may have been the founder of the Torah, though the 
Pentateuchal legislation was codified almost a thousand years 
later ; for the Torah was originally not a 
27. Antiquity written law, but the oral decisions of the 
Of Torah. priests at the sanctuary—case-law, in short, 
by which they decided all manner of questions 
and controversies that were brought before their tribunal (cp 
Law and Justice, §§14); their Torah was the instruction to 
others that came from their lips, not at all a written document in 
their hands guaranteeing their own status, and instructing them¬ 
selves how to proceed in the sacrificial ritual. Questions of clean 
and unclean belonged to the Torah, because these were matters 
on which the laity required to be directed ; but, generally, the 
ritual, so far as it consisted in ceremonies performed by the 
priests themselves, was no part of the Torah. Whilst, however, 
it was only at a late date that the ritual appeared as Torah as it 
does in the Priestly Code, its usages and traditions are exceed¬ 
ingly ancient, going back, in fact, to pre-Mosaic and heathenish 
times. 

It is absurd to speak as if Graf’s hypothesis meant 
that the whole ritual is the invention of the Priestly 
Code, first put into practice after the exile. 

All that is affirmed by the advocates of that hypothesis is that 
in earlier times the ritual was not the substructure of a hiero- 
cracy, that there was in fact no hierocracy before the exile, 
that Yahwe’s sovereignty was an ideal thing, not visibly em¬ 
bodied in an organization of the commonwealth under the forms 
of a specifically spiritual power. The theocracy was the state ; 
the old Israelites regarded their civil constitution as a divine 
miracle. The later Jews assumed the existence of the state as 
a natural thing that required no explanation, and built the 
theocracy over it as a special divine institution. 

There are, however, some more serious objections 
taken to the Grafian hypothesis. It is, inde.ed, simply a 
n . misstatement of facts to say that the 

nomic redaction. ,an f ua f , of l t he Pri-Uy Code forbids 
us to date it so late as post-exilic 
times. On the other hand, a real difficulty lies in 
the fact that, whilst the priestly redaction extends to 
Deuteronomy (Dt. 1 3), it is also true that the Deutero¬ 
nomic redaction extends to the Priestly Code (Josh. 20 ). 

The way out of this dilemma is to be found by recognizing 
that the so-called Deuteronomic redaction was not a single and 
final act, that the characteristic phrases of Deuteronomy became 
household words to subsequent generations, and were still 
current and found application centuries after the time of Josiah. 
(See further, Historical Lit., § 7). Thus, for example, the 
traces of Deuteronomic redaction in Josh. 20 are still lacking in 
the Septuagint; the text, we see, was retouched at a very late 
date indeed (cp Joshua, § 18 ; Bennett SBOT ‘ Heb.,’ notes). 

Of the other objections taken to the Grafian hypothesis 
only one need be mentioned here—viz., that the Persians 
are not named in the list of nations in Gen. 10 . 

This is certainly hard to understand if the passage^was written 
in the Persian period; but the difficulty is not insuperable. 
The Persians, for example, may have been held to be included in 
the mention of the Elamites, and this also would give the list 
the archaic air which the priestly writer affects. 

At any rate, a residue of minute difficulties not yet 
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thoroughly explained cannot outweigh the decisive 
arguments that support the view that the Priestly Code 
originated in and after the Exile. Kuenen observes with 
justice that ' it is absolutely necessary to start with the 
plain and unambiguous facts, and to allow them to 
guide our judgment on questionable points. The study 
of details is not superfluous in laying down the main 
lines of the critical construction ; but, as soon as our 
studies have supplied us with some really fixed points, 
further progress must proceed from them, and we must 
first gain a general view of the whole field instead of 
always working away at details, and then coming out 
with a rounded theory which lacks nothing but a 
foundation.’ 1 

Finally, it is a pure petitio principii , nothing more, 
to say that the post-exilic age was not equal to the task 
of producing a work like the Priestly Code. 

The position of the Jews after the Exile made it 
imperative on them to reorganize themselves in con- 
90 Pnct oYilir* ^ orm ^y with the entire change in their 
needs ° s ' tua ^ on ' Now the Priestly Code is all 

that we should expect to find in a con¬ 
stitution for the Jews after the Exile. It meets the new 
requirements as completely as it fails to satisfy the con¬ 
ditions which a law-book older than the Exile would have 
had to satisfy. After the final destruction of the kingdom 
by Nebuchadrezzar, they found in the ritual and personnel 
of the temple at Jerusalem the elements out of which a 
new commonwealth could be built, in conformity with the 
circumstances and needs of the time. The community^of 
Judaea raised itself from the dust by holding on to its ruined 
sanctuary. The old usages and ordinances were reshaped 
in detail; but as a whole they were not replaced by new 
creations ; the novelty lay in their being worked into a 
system and applied as a means to organize the ' remnant ’ 
of Israel. This was the origin of the sacred constitution 
of Judaism. Religion in old Israel had been a faith which 
gave its support to the natural ordinances of human 
society; it was now set forth in external and visible form 
as a special institution, within an artificial sphere peculiar 
to itself, which rose far above the level of common life. 

30. Production ne 5 ess l ary P rcsu PP osition of this 
^ p kind of theocracy is service to a 

foreign empire, and so the theocracy 
is essentially the same thing as hierocracy. Its finished 
picture is drawn in the Priestly Code, the product of 
the labours of learned priests during the Exile. When 
the temple was destroyed and the ritual interrupted, the 
old practices were written down that they might not be 
lost. Thus in the Exile the ritual became matter of 
teaching, of Torah ; the first who took this step, a step 
prescribed by the circumstances of the time, was the 
priest and prophet Ezekiel (see Ezekiel i. § 4, ii. § 
21 f). In the last part of his book Ezekiel began the 
literary record of the customary ritual of the temple ; 
other priests followed in his footsteps (Lev. 17 - 26 ); and 
so there arose during the captivity a school of men 
who wrote down and systematized what they had 
formerly practised. When the temple was restored this 
theocratic zeal still went on and produced further ritual 
developments, in action and reaction with the actual 
practice of the new temple ; the final result of the 
long-continued process was the Priestly Code. 

[The student who has read and assimilated the fore¬ 
going sketch will be qualified to estimate the progress 
which has been made since the lonely Jewish thinker 
of Amsterdam (Baruch Spinoza) propounded his doubts 
on Genesis, and since Jean Astruc, professor of medicine 
but also student of the Pentateuch, opened the ‘ true 
path ’ of critical investigation. Now, however, we are in a 
different position from that at which Kuenen had arrived 
when he rewrote his Onderzoek and Wellhausen when 
he wrote his illuminative Prolcgome?ia. The criticism of 
the Hexateuch is approaching a fresh turning-point, and 
the students of to-day need to be warned that new 
methods will be necessary to carry the discussion of 
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critical problems nearer to definite solutions. A purely 
literary criticism has had its day, and biblical archaeology 
and the comparative study of social customs have forced 
us to undertake a more searching examination of the 
contents of the Hexateuch, which is leading to a com¬ 
plication of critical problems not before dreamed of. 
With the problems we hope that we are catching a 
glimpse of the new methods to be applied in their 
solutions. These new methods will best be learned by 
observing the practice of the critical workers. Budde’s 
Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. l- 12 s) untersucht is 
not a recent book (it appeared in 1883) ; but a student of 
method may learn much from it. With more complete 
satisfaction, however, we may mention Stade’s admirable 
essays on * Cain’s Sign,’ on the 4 Tower of Babel,’ and 
on the 4 Torah of the Sacrifice of Jealousy,' now reprinted 
in his Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen (1899). 
The introduction to the Hexateuch by Steucrnagel will, 
it may be hoped, furnish many fruitful hints ; but the 
present writer looks forward with higher hopes to 
Gunkel’s expected commentary on Genesis. From 
many articles of the present work the student will be 
able to gather how the present writer views the task 
that lies before us in Genesis, and by what means we 
should attempt to accomplish it. Gunkel will doubtless 
do much more, and for Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
the student will be in safe hands if he begins under the 
tuition of Baentsch. To Deuteronomy and Joshua 
reference is made below. 

To say more just now about the road which the students 
of to-day will have to traverse would be unwise. It 
would be tantamount to doing the work superficially 
which in a longer or shorter time the investigators of 
to-day—both those who have worked their way out of 
purely literary criticism and those who have the 
advantage of beginning their journey at the point now 
reached by critics—may modestly but confidently hope 
to accomplish. Let our last word be this : Hexateuch 
criticism is passing into a new phase. This phase is 
largely due to archaeology and the comparative study of 
social customs, but in part also to the further develop¬ 
ments of Hebrew philology and textual criticism. Let 
the student therefore devote the utmost pains to the 
critical study of Biblical archaeology, and of the Hebrew 
texts, for without a better knowledge of what the texts 
really contain and of the circumstances in which these 
texts arose no secure step in advance can be taken by 
Hexateuch criticism. 

A word, too, may be said on the present position of 
the study of that part of the Hexateuch which relates 
to the laws. The immense labour bestowed on the 
adaptation of the old Hebrew laws is becoming more 
and more manifest. The Oxford Hexateuch 3 indicates 
the nature of some of the newer problems which are at 
present engaging the attention of workers, especially in 
the department of the legal literature. Together with 
Holzinger’s (German) Introduction to the Hexateuch 
it can be confidently recommended to all thorough 
students. It is gratifying to know that defenders of 
religious truth (even in the Roman church* * 1 2 ) are finding 
out that criticism of the 4 Books of Moses ’ is no enemy 
to religion. In fact, the wonderful ways by which 
God led the people of Israel towards the light of life 
may be studied in that strangely composite work, the 
Hexateuch, with as much benefit to edification as in the 
Psalms or the prophecies, and recent works on the 
religion of Israel (e.g. , vol. ii. of Duffs Old Testa?nent 
Theology 3 ) do not neglect to use the main results in 

3 The Hexateuch according to the RV arranged in its con¬ 
stituent Documents by members 0/ the Society 0/ Historical 
Theology , Oxford , J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby 
(London, 1900). 

2 See, e.g., M. J. Lagrange, ‘ Les sources du Pentateuque,’ 
Revue biblique, 7 10-32. 

3 Prof. Duff’s view of Deuteronomy, however, differs from 
that which is still most prevalent among critics. Cp Steuer- 
nagel’s commentary, and the Oxford Hexateuch. These three 
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pictures both of the popular and of the higher religion 
of Israel. T he bibliographies to be found at the end of 
the articles on the books of the Hexateuch are so care¬ 
fully selected that not much more need be said. A 
really satisfactory history of the religion of Israel still 
has to be written, and when we have reached the fresh 
starting-point for which we are looking, this much 
desired book will be written. T. K. c.] 

J. w. 

HEZEKI, RVHizki ('p?n ; <*zAK[e]i [BA], ezeKi* 
[L]), b. Elpaal in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v., 

§ 9 ii. / 3 ) ; 1 Ch. 8 iyf ; cp JQR 11 103, § 1. 

HEZEKIAH (•lrppm [usually], IT pm [in 2 K. 
1814-16, which comes from a separate record], also 
IVpjlT [no. 1 in Hos. Ii Mic. Ii] and •bTp.UV [no. 1 
in Is. 1 1 and constantly in 2 Ch.] ; see also Jehizkiah ; 
the vocalization of the two latter forms is anomalous ; 
ezeKI&C [BAL]). The name Hizkiyahu is written 
Hazaki[i]au in Assyrian ; cp also the name pm’ on a 
seal [see /As., Feb.-Mar. 1883, p. 134 (no. 7)]. It 
means 4 Yahw6 has strengthenedor 4 is strength’; 
cp Ezekiel, and the plays upon the name in Ecclus. 
48 i 7 22 [Heb. text]. 

1. King of Judah (7720-691 ; cp Chronology, § 
36). Of the reign of this king little is known with 
.. certainty. He certainly ascended the 
1 . is po icy. t jj rone at a youthful age. M'Curdy 1 
makes him only fifteen at his accession ; he was, by 
general admission, certainly under twenty-five (the age 
given by the Redactor in 2 K. 18 2 [cp Kings, § 4]), we 
may even confidently say, under twenty. Elsewhere 
(see Isaiah i., § 6) reason has been given for supposing 
that Hezekiah may have been early influenced by the 
preaching of Isaiah, and unlike his father have responded 
to the prophet’s demand for ‘faith.’ The kings of 
Judah, however, did not possess absolute power, and 
Hezekiah’s action was in the main dictated by the 
political party which happened to be predominant 
among the nobles. His personal relation to Isaiah was 
therefore of comparatively slight significance, and it is 
but a conjecture that the (probable) dismissal of Siiebna 
(q.v. ) and the alarm produced by the Assyrian invasion 
led to something in the nature of a reform which con¬ 
sisted partly in the requirement of a higher standard of 
morality from the judges (Is. 1 17 23 3 15) and partly in 
the abolition of certain idolatrous objects at Jerusalem, 
such as the brazen serpent (2 K. 18 4). A much larger 
measure of iconoclasm is ascribed to Hezekiah in 
2 K. 18 4-7, where the compiler of Kings (to whom the 
passage in its present form is due) assigns the re¬ 
formation to one of the first years of Hezekiah’s reign 
(cp v. 22 and 2 Ch. 293). 

The language, however, which the compiler uses is so strongly 
suggestive of the influence of Deuteronomy (reign of Josiah) 
that we cannot venture to take it as strictly historical. There 
is no sound evidence that Isaiah attacked either the Massebdhs 
or the Ashcrdhs, much less the JSdmoth or high places. 2 The 
destruction of these objects seems a detail transferred to 
Hezekiah’s times from those of Josiah, to which it properly 
belongs. 


books show that the origin of Deuteronomy is one of the problems 
which need a more thorough investigation. Steuernagel’s 
Joshua may also be recommended. 

1 Hist. Proph. Mon. 2250. This implies dating Hezekiah’s 
accession in 720 or 719. Similarly Wi. and C. Niebuhr (720) 
assume that Merodach-baladan’s embassy (2 K. 20 12-19= Is. 
30 ) was sent on Hezekiah’s accession, which took place ( ex 
hyp.) not long after his own (cp Schr. COT 225). M'Curdy’s 
assumptions are different, and need testing. Most scholars, 
with We., prefer 715. The question is not settled. On the 
doubtful statement ‘in the fourteenth year' (2 K. 1813= Is. 
3G 1) see Di. Jes. 313 ; Duhm, Jes. 235 ; Kau. in Kamph. 
Chronologie, 94; Che. Intr. Is. 217 f. \ and cp Chronology, 
§ 36, and Dr. Isaiah ( 2 ), 13./I 

2 Is. 17 7 f. is an interpolation. See Stade, ZA TW 3 13, who 
is scarcely answered by Konig, Hauptproblcme, 70. Steuer- 
nagel’s answer to Sta., We., and Smend is not critical enough 
(Ent. des deut. Gesetzes, 100 [’96]). Hezekiah’s supposed edict 
for a reformation remains as improbable as before, and should 
not be mixed up with a discussion of the ‘ original Deuteronomy.’ 
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The removal and destruction of the brazen serpent is 
not to be explained away . 1 That Hezekiah did away 
with this much misunderstood object (see Nehushtan) 
is credible, and this may even be the whole historical 
kernel of the story of the reform of the cultus, which 
the Chronicler (after his fashion) has still further 
elaborated (2 Ch. 29 - 31 ). 

(a) Philistine campaign .—It is less doubtful to what 
period Hezekiah’s successful campaign against the 
_ „ . Philistines is to be referred (2 K. 188 ). 

2 . Campaigns. According to Stade (GF/ 16 24 ) and 

Kittel (Hist. 2371), the account is to be taken in connec¬ 
tion with Sennacherib’s statement that he deprived Heze¬ 
kiah of certain cities, as a punishment for his rebellion, 
and attached them to the territories of three Philistine 
kings (KB 294/.). Hezekiah.it is suggested by these 
critics, may not have submitted tamely to this, and may 
even have enlarged his own territory at the expense of 
the Philistines after Sennacherib’s departure. This is too 
arbitrary a view. The cities which Sennacherib wrested 
from Hezekiah are probably cities which Hezekiah had 
previously taken from the Philistines. 

(h) Assyrian campaign. —The other events of Heze¬ 
kiah’s reign, so far as we know them, are treated else¬ 
where (see Isaiah i., ; Merodach-Baladan ; 

Sennacherib ; Egypt, § 66; Israel, § 34). To 
supplement these notices, it is only necessary to point 
out here: (1) that a thorough criticism of 2 K. I813-I937 
(= Is. 36 f. ) in connection with the Assyrian annals 
raises the character of Hezekiah considerably ; he was 
a true hero, who, unlike the cowardly Luli of Sidon, 
stuck to the post of duty, and only gave way when all 
hope had fled, and Jerusalem was ‘ like a booth in a 
vineyard or a lodge in a cucumber-field ' (Is. 18 ) ; and 
(2) that great caution must be used in reconstructing 
the history of Jewish religion on the basis of the im¬ 
perfectly-known facts of the close of the Assyrian 
invasion. 

Much that has been assigned to Isaiah’s pen belongs to a later 
age, and presupposes a glorification of Isaiah which that great 
prophet and lover of truth would certainly have deprecated. 
The circumstances under which Jerusalem was liberated from 
the blockading Assyrian force were not such as to promote a 
spiritual religion such as Isaiah would have approved. It is by 
no means certain that Sennacherib retired in consequence of a 
pestilence in his army; the evidence is as unsatisfactory as 
possible, and the story may have been developed out of the 
words of Isaiah in 17 i 4 , ‘ At eventide behold terror! before 
morning he is no more ! This is the portion of those that spoil 
us ; and the lot of those who rob us.’ 


If Sennacherib’s army had been almost destroyed, is 
it likely that Hezekiah would have sent a special envoy 
with tribute to Nineveh (KB 296 /) ? It is much more 
probable that the inability of Sennacherib to meet 
Taharka was due to the receipt of bad news from 
Babylon. In the failure of historical information, 
nothing was more natural, especially in the light of 
Isaianic prophecies (supposed to have been literally 
fulfilled), than to postulate a plague as the cause of his 
retreat. See Sennacherib. 

To quote on the other side the story of the priest-king Seth 5 s 
(Herod. 2 141) is extremely unsafe, considering Herodotus’s ill- 
fortune in the matter of popular Egyptian stories, and the 
mythological connections of the detail of the field-mice gnawing 
the quivers of the invaders. 2 


The only doubt is whether there may not have been 
a second invasion of Sennacherib, which may perhaps 
have been abruptly terminated by a pestilence. 

On one point, however, it is safe to adhere still to the 
older critical view. The fact that Jerusalem escaped 


1 See Stade, TW 3 9 (’83). 

2 Hommel’s statement ( Gesch. des alten Morgcnlandes , 142 
1*95]), ‘ A plague (or, as Herodotus symbolically expresses him¬ 
self, a ‘swarm of field-mice ') fell upon the Assyrian host so that 
Sennacherib had to return (with no results to show) to Nineveh,’ 
and M‘Curdy’s in Hist. Proph. Mon. 2 298^, 428, seem to 
need modification. It has not been proved that mice were a 
symbol of plague-boils. In 1 S. 5 f. the plague and the mice 
are two distinct punishments. On the mythological affinities 
of the field-mice of Seth 5 s, see A. Lang, Custom and Myth , 
m-114. See Emerods, Mouse. 


being taken when all the other fortified cities fell before 
the Assyrians, and, as Sennacherib states, 200,150 
Judaeans were led into captivity, must have enhanced 
the prestige of the temple (cp Israel, § 34 ; Deuter¬ 
onomy, § 13). The religious reaction under Manasseh 
would rather promote than hinder this. The misin¬ 
terpretation of Is. 2816 1 may have begun very early. 

That Hezekiah composed a song in the style of the 
Psalms, is a priori most improbable. The song in Is. 
w . . , , 38 is, both on general and on linguistic 

3. eze la s and ph raseo i 0 gi C al grounds, of post- 
son £‘ exilic origin (see Isaiah ii., § 15). Nor 
can we venture to accept the statement in Prov. 25 1 
that ‘ Hezekiah’s men ’ collected the proverbs contained 
in Prov. 25-29 (cp Proverbs). Hezekiah has hardly 
earned the title of the ‘ Pisistratus of Judah.’ On 
the reign of Hezekiah see especially Stade, G VI 1 603- 
624 ; and cp Israel, § 33/. t. k. c. 

2. .Tjpjn, RV Hizkiah, the son of Neriah of the seed of 
DavidYi Ch. 3 23 z^Kia [BA], -s [L]). 

3. Ater-Hezekiah (Neh. 7 21 = Ezra 2 16 = 1 Esd. 5 15, Neh. 
10 17); see Ater (i). 

4. An ancestor of Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph. 1 1 AV 
Hizkiah, e&Kiov [BRAQ]). Since the genealogy is traced back 
so far, it has been supposed that he must have been some 
renowned person, perhaps the king. It is probably accidental 
that no other prophet’s genealogy is carried above the grand¬ 
father. No reference is made in Kings to a brother of Manasseh 
named Amariah ; but the chronology is not opposed to ihe 
hypothesis which is regarded as probable by Kuenen (ii., § 78, n. 1, 
cp also Keil, Hi., Steiner). Ibn Ezra also accepts ; but Abar- 
banel rejects it. See Gray, Exp., July 1900, pp. 76 ff. 

HEZION (fnn; azahA [AL], azein [B]) ( an 
Aramaean king, father of Tab-rimmon, and grandfather 
of Benhadad I. (1 K. 15 18). The name, however, is 
plainly corrupt. 

Winckler (A T Unters. 60ff.) restores *?Rin, Hazael, in accord¬ 
ance with ©al. Others (e.g., Ew., Hist. 324, n. 5, The. and 
Klo.) prefer j'nin, Hezron, of which they take pn, Rezon, in 
11 23 to be another form, basing this view upon 1 K. 11 23 (ec rpwp 
[B], -o>v[t], om. A); but eapuip points rather either to p~isn 
Hesron, or to j'JP (cp Rezon). Probably Wi. is right. 

T. K. C. 

HEZIR (Tin ‘boar,’ the pointing — may be in¬ 
tentional, to avoid a connection with Tin [No., ZDMG 40 162 
(’86)]. Neub. compares Talm. Targ. RTtn, TIP, ‘pomegranate,’ 
‘apple’ [Acad., Dec. ’87, p. 411b]; cp Rimmon. The -pm 
are mentioned upon a Hebrew inscription dating shortly before 
the Christian era [Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. Heb. no. 6 ; cp Dr. 
TBS xxiii.yd. Cp perhaps Hiziri , Am. Tab. 159, and the Bab. 
n. pr. Hamziru [Muss-Arnolt]). 

1. A^priest, to whom, according to the Chronicler, the seven¬ 
teenth of the twenty-four lots fell in David’s time, 1 Ch. 24 15 
( xy& LV 1 B * 4 ], te&i-P [A], xnC 1 L]). 

2. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. IO20 [18J 

(vC ei P (BRA], aftp [LJ). S. A. C. 

HEZRO(nyn; I Ch. II37 and 2 S. 23 3 5 Kt.) or 
Hezrai ('"V^n ; 2 S. 2335 , Kr.) or, more probably, 
Hezron (Klo., Marq.), one of David’s thirty, a native of 
Carmel, in Judah. 

© has : in Ch. t )crepe 6 [B], rjcrepai 6 X* [r], a<Tapai o 

Kaptxr)\i [A], ecrpei 6 x e PP- e ^ l [L]i in 2 S. acrapai 6 Kapp.7jA.t0s 
[BA], [Sap. 1 6 ] eacrepi, xappaAt [6 a<f>apei] [L], 

HEZRON Ohyn ; ACCOPOON [B], ecpo)M [A], 
ecpaiN [L]), one of the points which mark the S. border 
of Judah in Josh. 153 , mentioned between Kadesh- 
barnea and Addar(?); in the || passage, Nu. 34 4 , 
Kadesh-barnea is followed by Hazar-addar (Tiimsrj ; 
eTT&YAlN &p&A [BAFL]). There may have been two 
places, Hazar or Hezron, and Addar, close to one 
another. The site is uncertain ; Saadia in his transla¬ 
tion takes it to be Raphia. See, however, Hazar-addar. 

HEZRON ()hyn, ‘enclosure,’ eeptOM [AL]; cp 
nvn, court-yard, village, and see above). 

1 The laying of the foundation-stone is future (read np ; ), and 
the promised benefits are only for those who have what Isaiah 
would recognise as faith. Cp Is. 8 6 /. 
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i. b. Perez b. Judah (Gen. 46 12, aapcjfi [A], -v [Z>]; 
Nu. 2621, aapiov [BFL], acrrpuv [A]; Ruth 4 18 f., 
eapujv [B, and A in v. 19], e$puv [L] ; 1 Ch. 2 s, apcruv 
[B*], €(xpw [B^blmg.] . 4x apau}P [B], eapuv [L]; Mt. 
I3 Lk. 333, ecrpwfM AV Esrom ; Hezronite Ynsn, Nu. 
2621, aapu}v[e]L [BAFL]). This relationship is late 
and is a modification of the older scheme which 
appears in 1 Ch. 29. Here Hezron (eaepow [B*], ecrpoov 
[B ab ]) is the ' father * of the two clans Jerahmeel 1 and 
Chelubai ( = Caleb), and in this connection his name is 
probably as symbolical as those of Caleb’s wives (see 
Azubah, i), since ‘Hezronites’ seems to mean 
' the inhabitants of onsn—nomad encampments ’—so 
WRS /. Phil. 991 (see Hazor). Caleb and Jerahmeel 
in David’s time inhabited the negeb of Judah (cp, e.g ., 
1 S. 30 29), and it was not until later times that they 
migrated northwards. Hence it is natural that upon 
their subsequent adoption into the tribe of Judah, they 
should be genealogically represented as the offspring of 
the tribal eponym by making their father a son of Perez 
[ <2-v .]. The genealogical fragment 1 Ch. 2 18-24 which 
connects Hezron with Gilead, etc., may represent post- 
exilic relations, or perhaps simply implies that Gilead 
had a nomadic origin (vv. 18 21 24/. eaepwv [B], ecrpup. 
[A], -v [L and A in v. 25]) ; cp 1 Ch. 5 10. See also 
Caleb-Ephratah. 

2. A son of Reuben (Gen* 469 acrpcov [ADL], Nu. 266 turpuiv 
[BFL], -p [A], Ex. 614 aa-puiv [BAF], -p [L], 1 Ch. 5 3 -v [L], 
apauiv [B], eo-pw v [A]; Hezronite, Nu. 266 , ao-paiv[e]i 

[BAFL]). 

HIDDAI HH ; aAaoi [B*], ^Apoi [B ab ], a00ai 
[A], aAAai [L]), one of David’s thirty: 2 S. 2330 = 
1 Ch. 11 32, Hurai (q.v.). 

HIDDEKEL (Sj^n ; Tifpic [AEL in Gen.], 
TirPHC [€> 87 in Dan.], ripplC eAAekeA [Theod. in 
Dan.]; but enAekeA A with cy— i-e -» Symmachus— 
written above it] ; ; Ass. Diktat ( 1 ), Bab. 

Diglat ), the river of Eden 'which goeth eastward to 
Assyria’ of Gen. 2 14, ‘ the great river ’ of Dan. 10 4, is 
undoubtedly the Tigris. The name of this river, 
in the pre-Semitic writing of Babylonia, was MaS- 
tig-gar, a group of signs, which in this connection 
denoted an idea whose audible expression was Idigna 
or Idignu. As applied to the river, it was regarded 
by the Babylonian scribes as denoting the river they 
called Diglat. This form of the name is clearly pre¬ 
served in the Greek of Pliny, NH 6127, diyXira), 
Aramaic Deklat , Arabic Diglat and diyXad (Jos. 
Ant. i. 1 3 ). 

The suggestion has been made that Diglat is formed from 
Idigna, by dropping the initial vowel (for which many parallels 
can be produced), and adding the Semitic feminine (F. Delitzsch, 
Farad. 171). The Hebrew and modern Arabic have not this t. 
The former substitutes for the g the closely related k, a change 
which may also be indicated in the Assyrian, if that really was 
Diklat. The presence of the initial Hi, in the Hebrew, has 
been accounted for by the prefixing of the Hebrew article to a 
form beginning with I. . This scarcely accounts for the h, 
without further explanation. The Samaritan, however, has 
7 pin- The modern y Arabic follows the local form Digleh. 

That the sign mas had among its phonetic values HI, Hi, i, 
is a legitimate suggestion, but has no support. It "denoted, 
among other ideas, * the bank of a river,’ and as such was read 
Ahi. Thus Ahitiggar, or with a change of r to 1 , for which 
many parallels could be found, Ahitiggal, Hidikal, is a natural 
progression. 

. The same group of signs, however, not only denoted the 
nver Tigris, but, with the same pronunciation, was translated by 
the Babyjonian scribes as nagu, ‘a district,’ nadbaku ,?a gully 
or wady,| and finally was an ideogram for the verb zdbu, ‘ to 
flow,’, which furnished the names of the two Zabs, tributaries of 
this river. Thus, if Tiggar was the early pronunciation of this 
group of signs it may have been a pre-Semitic name that perhaps 
dung to_ the upper reaches of the stream, where the Medo- 
Persian invaders first became acquainted with the river. At 
any rate, it seems more than coincidence that the Old Persian 
name should be Tigra, a feminine form. The existence of a 


* introduction of Ram (a mere fragment of ‘Jerahmeel,* 
Che.) is erroneous. 


similar Old Persian word tigri (the Zend tighri) for ‘ arrow ’ 1 
may perhaps help the change. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the other ancient 
writing of the name was hal-hala, the cuneiform signs of 
which are very suggestive of four ‘arrows’ following one 
another; and yet, on the other hand, probably represent an old 
pictorial indication of ‘running water.’ At the same time, the 
Babylonians translated these signs by gararu, ‘to flow,’ when 
used otherwise than as the name of the river. Another old 
name for this river, or some part of it, was the Ammu. At 
bottom we may suppose the old writing MAS-(Ahi?)-TiG-GAR to 
have been also phonetic and either directly, "or by way of 
suggestion, the parent of Hiddekel, Diglat, and Tigris. 

C. H. w. J. 

HIEL (Vn, if the letter n is correct, perhaps for 
‘ El lives,’ § 35; &x[e]iHA [BA], [Pesh.]; 

unless on account of © and Pesh., 7 NTI may be con¬ 
sidered to be for cp Bathg. Beitr. 156, and 

2 Nn for on an inscription from Safa [see Ahab]), 

the Bethelite 2 (’Wrn'3), who in the days of Ahab ‘ built ’ 
(i.e., fortified?) Jericho, and who ‘laid the foundation 
thereof at the cost of (the life of) Abiram (dt 3_N3) his 
firstborn, and set up the gates thereof at the cost of (the 
life of) Segub (nubs) his youngest, according to the 
word of Yahwe which he spoke by Joshua the son of 
Nun' (1 K. I634). Several interesting questions arise 
out of this passage : (1) as to the name and period of 
the ‘ builder ’ of Jericho (§ 2); (2) as to the manner in 
which he lost his two sons (§ 3) ; and (3) as to the 
relation of the passage to Josh. 626 (Joshua’s curse on 
the ‘builder’ of Jericho) (§ 1). Let us take the last of 
these first. 

Comparing the two passages, we find that the 

phraseological evidence favours the view that the 

1. Relation in ] ° S \ iS , the la ‘, er <** 

of the story "■ 1 ' .. U . ,s als ° P robabe 

to Josh. 6*6. £? 1 K - 16 34 (Which is not found in 

<D L ) was introduced from some other 
context ; the closing words would naturally be inserted 
later, to provide a point of contact with Josh. 626. 
In © BAL the fulfilment is narrated in Josh, (ofriv [B*], 
aofav [B an) s-], 6 a£av [AL]). 

Next, as to the person intended. The notice is very 
obscure ; what has a Bethelite to do with the building 
9 Whn or refortification of Jericho? According 

Hiel? 10 Ewald (<^ // 3 49 °) Hiel was a ‘rich 

man of an enterprising turn of mind.’ 
The building of a city, however, is an unusual enterprise 
for a private person, and such a distinguished man 
ought to have had a genealogy. Next, we notice that 
the second part of the Hebrew for ‘ the Bethelite ’ (^nh) 
contains nearly the same letters as Hiel (^vri). This 
suggests that Hiel may have been a variant of Hiel, and 
have been transformed into Beth-ha eli, when the two 
readings had come to stand side by side. But who is 
Hiel ? Not a Bethelite, but some one important enough 
to do without a patronymic. It is a probable conjecture 
that Jehu (possibly from Wirr ?) is disguised as Hiel, 
and that the notice of his rebuilding Jericho originally 
stood after 2 K. 10 33. 3 Jehu [i] built or refortified 
Jericho because he had been deprived of so much 
territory by Hazael, and had to protect what was left. 
The change of ‘ Jehu ’ (J6hoel ?) into * Hiel ’ and the 
transference of the notice to the story of Ahab arise out of 
the embarrassing fact that the story of Elijah repre¬ 
sented that prophet as having been sent to Jericho 
(2 K. 2 4 ). 

Lastly, as to the fate of Hiel’s or Jehu’s two sons. 


1 As asserted by Strabo xi. 14 8, and others (Curtius, 4 9). 

2 Tg. gives 'DID n'3> Pesh. Ar. r U 3 ll 

all in agreement with the Rabbinical tradition (Rashi, etc.) 
which connects ^RiTn'3 with (‘a curse’), Jericho being 
the ‘ house of a curse. ’ 

3 This view is due to C. Niebuhr ( Gesch. 1 332 /.), except 
that he^ cannot see that the sons mentioned have anything 
to do with Jehu ; nor is he quite full enough on the disguising 
name Hiel. 
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The writer of the notice makes Hiel (Jehu) responsible 
-fi for deaths, and the inserter of the 
3. me sacrmce gloss> . accordingto the WO rdofYahwe 

, T °, » 8 which he spoke by Joshua,' supposed 

(Je us; sons. t h e deaths to have been judgments upon 
Hicl (Jehu) for his impiety in breaking the taboo laid 
upon the site of Jericho by Joshua. Of this taboo, 
however, we have no early record, and the explanation 
is certainly not natural. The key to the passage is 
supplied by the comparative study of primitive customs. 
It is not the ordinary sacrifices of children that we 
have before us (so Kue. Ond. (-) 1233 = Hex. 240), but 
a special kind of sacrifice to the local supernatural 
powers such as has been practised in many countries. 


This can hardly fail to have suggested itself to many readers 
of Tylor’s Primitive Culture (1 104^), and has for many years 
been held by the present writer. From Tylor’s instances it is 
enough to quote the Japanese belief (17th cent.) that ‘a wall 
laid on the body of a willing human victim would be secure from 
accident; accordingly when a great wall was to be built, some 
wretched slave would offer himself as foundation, lying down in 
the trench to be crushed by the heavy stones lowered upon him.’ 
Similarly at Algiers ‘ when the walls were built of blocks of 
concrete in the sixteenth century, a Christian captive named 
Geronimo was placed in one of the blocks and the rampart built 
over and about him.’ 1 At Shanghai, when the bridge leading 
to St. John’s College was being built, an official present threw 
into the stream first his shoes, then his garments, and finally 
himself, ‘and as his life went out, the workmen were enabled to 
go on with their building.’ In India, to this day, engineers and 
architects have to reassure the natives at the commencement of 
any great undertaking, to prevent them from anticipating a 
sacrifice of human victims (Sewell). It is still more important 
to notice that the American explorer, J. H. Haynes, in ex¬ 
cavating the zikkurrat of the temple of Bel at Nippur (the oldest 
yet found) discovered many skulls built in with the bricks. 2 

It is probable that in primitive times these foundation- 
sacrifices were customary in Palestine as well as in 
Babylonia, and that they even lingered on in northern 
Israel. Even if we believe that Hiel (Jehu) sacrificed 
his two sons in the usual way ( i.e ., not adopting the 
precise practice referred to by Tylor), we must at any 
rate suppose that he sprinkled the foundation-stones and 
the side-posts of the gates (cp Ex. 127 22 f) with his 
children’s blood, just as Arabian husbandmen, when 
they build, are still wont to sprinkle the blood of a 
peace-offering upon the stones. 3 

That he selected his firstborn and his youngest sons 
as the sacrificial victims, is in accordance with the 
principle implied in 2 K. 327 Mic. 67. 4 The only 
biblical critic who has explained the passage by folklore 
is Winckler ( Gesch . 1163, n. 3); but the present article 
is independent of his.work. [Cp Ki. Kon. 136.] 


T. K. C. 


HIERAPOLIS (lepATToAic. iep<\ ttoAic[WH; Str. 
629]), a city in Phrygia, mentioned incidentally in Col. 
4 13 along with the neighbouring Laodicea. It occupied a 
shelf, 1100 ft. above the sea, springing from the mountains 
bounding the Lykos valley on the NE. The modern 
village Pambftk Kalesi (‘cotton castle,’ from the lime 
of the springs) lies close to the site. The hot calcareous 
springs, and the chasms filled with carbonic acid gas, 
were and are still remarkable features. 5 * The water of 
the springs falls over the cliffs, 100 ft. or more in height, 
above which the city stood, and the snowy white 
stalactites present the appearance of a frozen cascade. 
The Plutonium , a hole from which mephitic vapour 
issued, was filled up by the Christians between 19 a.d. 
(Strabo’s visit) and 380 a.d. : this appears in legend as 
the subjugation of Echidna (Snake = Satan) by the 
Apostles Philip and John. 


1 Cornhill Magazine , Feb. 1887 (quoted by Trumbull). 

2 Peters, JBL 1611 I96]; Trumbull, The Threshold Cove¬ 
nant , 48 (’96). On p. 46 the author vaguely remarks that there 
is a * suggestion ’ of the idea of the foundation sacrifice in the 
curse pronounced by Joshua. (See also Frazer, Journ. Phil. 
14 1567: [’85]). 

3 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1136. 

4 Cp WRS, Pel. Sem.W, 464. 

5 Strabo says (629), KaravTiKpi/ AaoSocetas ’Iepa ttoAi.?, ottov 
Ta depfia vSara k ai to IIAovTumov, aptfuo napaSo^o\oytav Tiva 
*X.ovtcl. He calls the chasms x a P<I il ' ia t 579 I C P Vitr. viti. 3 10. 
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As contrasted with the Seleucid foundation of Laodicea, 
6 m.. to the S., Hierapolis was the focus of Phrygian 
national feeling and religious ideas. As Ramsay points 
out, it exemplifies a phenomenon common in Asia 
Minor. The sacred cities of the early period generally 
grew up in a locality where the divine power was most 
strikingly manifested in natural phenomena. A sacred 
village (iepa Kio/xr)) arose near the sanctuary (cp Ephesus), 
and this developed into a city of the native character, 
with the name Hieropolis. 

Wherever native feeling is strong, the form of this name is 
Hieropolis, ‘City of the Sanctuary’; but where Hellenic feeling 
and education spreads, the Greek form Hierapolis, ‘ Sacred 
City,’ is introduced. The difference in form corresponds to a 
difference in spirit. According to the former the sanctuary, 
according to the latter the city, is the leading idea. 

The great goddess of Hierapolis was the Mother Leto 
(Str. 469 /. ; see Phrygia). Hence the warnings 
issued in Col. 3 s 16 Eph. 417-19 63/. The churches 
in the Lykos valley were not founded by Paul personally 
(see Colosse, § 2). That of Hierapolis may have been 
the creation of Epaphras (Col. 4i2 /.). Justinian made 
it the metropolis of a group of bishoprics. 

See Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 0/ Asia Minor , 84; Cities and 
Bishoprics 0/Phrygia, I. chap. 3 . w. J. W. 

HIEREEL (iep€HA [BA]), 1 Esd. 92 i = Ezra IO21, 
Jehiel, i. 10. 

HIEREMOTH. 

1. (iepe/xu>0 [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 27 = Ezra 10 26, Jeremoth, 10. 

2. (1 €p€poi 9 [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 30= Ezra 10 29, Jeremoth, 12. 

HIERIELUS (lezpmAoc [A], iezopiKAoc [B]), 
1 Esd. 927 = Ezra 10 26, Jehiel, i. 11. 

HIERMAS (iepMA [B], -c [A]), 1 Esd. 9 26 = Ezra 
IO25, Ramiah. 


HIERONYMUS (lepaiNyMOC [VA]), one of the 
commandants (orpaTrjyoi) of a district in Palestine in 
the time of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 12 2). 

HIGGAION (I'Vari), coupled with Selah, Ps. 9 15 [17], 
(<ji)Ah [BXART]). A derivation from run ‘to moan, 
muse’ (cp AV m £- ‘meditation’), is as unsatisfactory as 
the EV rendering (‘ solemn sound ’) of the same word 
in Ps. 923 [4], for which Wellh.-Furness (‘Psalms,’ 
SBOT) substitutes ‘with resounding chords.’ Cheyne 
(Ps.W) emends the text in both passages. 

In Ps. 923 [4], with 0 , he reads 7133 nb'J’l Vlp3> ‘to the 
sweetly-sounding notes of the lyre.’ In Ps. 915 [17] (for p';n 
n*?D) he reads D 3 *? I’m, ‘the meditation of their heart,' and 
regards it as a marginal correction of the partly corrupt prfl 
of MT in Ps. 10 17, which intruded into the text of another 
column of the archetype (cp a similar suggestion in Har- 
haiah ). 1 Cp Shiggaion, Selah. 


HIGH PLACE, as a translation of Heb. bamah (i”ip 2 , 
pi. 7 TO 21). 2 In the literal sense ‘heights,’ only in the 

1 Pnetiralusp plural and only P oetical < zS - 1 r 9 =S I 
’ cp Ezek. 362, where however the text 


is questioned). 

The literal sense is found chiefly in certain phrases : to ride 
or stalk over the ‘ heights of the earth ’ (Dt. 32 13 Is. 58 14 Am. 
4 13 Mic. 1 3, cp Hab. 3 19), or stand upon them (2 S. 22 34 = Ps. 
1833 [34]); ‘heights of the sea’ (mountainous waves, Job 9 8) ; 
‘ cloud heights ’ (Is. 14 14); cp Assyrian bamdti sa sade , ‘ moun¬ 
tain heights’ (Del. HWB 177 b)A 


In prose (sing, and pi.) 4 bd7nah is always a place of 
worship. 

In this use ©—which frequently transliterates (cp, e.g., 


1 So far as the reading JVJH in Ps. 10 17 is concerned, Gr. 
and Hal. have a claim to priority. TjsV pzn (Hi., We., Du.) 
does injustice to the parallelism. 

2 The other words occasionally rendered in EV ‘ high place * 
(C’VTD, ’EC*) are not used in the specific sense of bdtndh. 

3 Other etymologies, such as that ,703 is an Indo-European 
loan-word (/ 3 to/xo?; J. D. Michaelis), or that it originally meant 
not ‘height’ but ‘enclosure’ (Thenius, BOttcher), need not be 
discussed. On the origin of the word see below, § 7. 

4 Sing. 1 S. 9 /. 1 K. 3 4 (Gibeon), 2 K. 23 15 (Bethel), Is. 16 12 

Jer. 48 35 Ezek. 20 29. 
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i S. 9 12)— renders in Pent. tmjAai, 1 in the Prophets generally 
/Jw/xot, in the Hist. Books vfirj, vd/rj\a ; Aq. and 
2. As a place prob. Sym. xnf/MuaTa, ; Vg. consistently 

Of worship, excclsa; Pesh. a lawn t Ad , ‘high places,’ some* 
times perakk e, 1 idol shrines.’ 

The connection of the notion 1 place of worship ' with 
the primitive meaning ‘ high place' is well illustrated by 
1 S. 9ro-25 ; the town (Ramah) lay on the side of the 
hill, with its spring of water at the foot of the hill below 
it, and the place of sacrifice (the * high place') above it 
on the summit. 2 That mountain and hill tops were the 
common places of sacrifice we have abundant evidence 
in the OT. 

See Hos. 4 13 9 x/(cp 2 S. 24 16^), Jer. 17 2 220 36 Ezek. 
G13 20 27-29 1 K. 14 23 2 K. 16 4 17 10 etc. 3 

In the older prophets ‘high place’ (noa) is synonymous 
with ‘holy place, sanctuary’ (cnpo); see Am. 79 Is. 16 12, 
also Lev. 2630/. Such places were very numerous ; 
we know of many from the historical books, and may 
with all confidence assume that every city, town, and 
village had its own (cp 2 K. 179 n 238 ). Some of these 
sanctuaries, like those at Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba, 
had a wider fame, and were frequented at festival seasons 
by worshippers from near and far. 

As a place of sacrifice, 4 the bdmah had its altar 
(Hos. 8u 10 x 8 12 n [12] etc.); further, according 
_ to a Canaanite custom adopted by the 
3 ’ sacred Israelites, a stone stele (massebdk) and a 
things. wooden post or pol e(dsherdh ); see Hos. 
34 10 i Dt. 122 / Ezek. 63-6 13 Lev. 2630/. ; cp Philo 
Byblius, frag. I7 (FHG 3564 B). 5 Often there was also 
a sacred tree, as at Gibeah where Saul sat in council 
(see Saul) ‘ under the tamarisk tree in the bdmdh 1 (iS. 
226 ) ; 6 see also Hos. 4 13 Dt. 122 Jer. 220 Ezek. 613 etc. 7 
At Ramah there was a hall (nisrV. cp \iaxv) * n which 
the sacrificial feast was held (1 S. 922), and doubtless 
such an adjunct was common ; the greater sanctuaries 
may have had, like that in Jerusalem, several such 
rooms. In some places there was also an idol or idols 
(Hos. 4 17 84-6 10 s 11 2 132 143 [4] 8 [9] Mic. I7 Is. 
28 1820 Ezek. 63-6913 Lev. 2630/), 8 such as the bull 
images of Yahwe at Bethel and Dan (1 K. 12 26-30) and 
the serpent idol at Jerusalem (2 K. 18 4); 9 where this 
was the case there would necessarily be a sacellum or 
small shrine to protect the idol, which was often made 
wholly or in part of precious metals (Judg. 17 5. n '3 
D'nVx. C P 1 S. 31 9) ; there was such a structure at Shiloh, 
in which the ark of Yahwe was kept, with a servant of 
the priest as aedituus (1 S. 33), and probably at Nob 
(iS. 21). 

It is possible that the more primitive agalmata, the 
stone steles, obelisks, or cones, were sometimes sheltered 
by a cella with open front, as we occasionally see it upon 
Phoenician coins; but of this there is no direct evidence. 10 
Small tents or tabernacles may have been used for a 
similar purpose ; David provided such a shelter for the 
ark (2S. 617 1 K. 228-30; cp Ex. 337^), and 2 S. 

1 With 1 his translation cp the inscription on the stele of Mesha 
king of Moab, rED 1 ? HNT riEEH CTKV 

2 Such has been in all ages the usual situation of towns m 
Palestine ; Benz. HA 373 ; cp WRS Rel. San. 157 470/., ( 2 ) 172 

holy mountains among the Semites, and in particular 
among the Hebrews, see Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, ‘2 231 ff., and art. ‘ Hohendienst ’ in PREP) 
6 \Z\jf. On the subject of sacred mountains in general, Andrian, 
Hdhencultus asiatischer und europdischer Vdiker, ’91 ; Beer, 
Heilige Hdhen derGrieclun und Rd'/ner, ’91. See also Nature 
Worship, § 4. 

4 Note the verbs n3T and Yt2pn» ‘slaughter’ and ‘burn fat,' 

as the standing description of the high-place worship, 1 K. 3 zf. 
22 43 [44] 2 K. '12 3 [4] 14 4 15 4 35 4 23 5 etc. 

5 See Massebah and Asherah. 

6 Read n033 © BL ; MT nD"D» * v Pa/a/xa. 

7 See Nature Worship. 

8 In some of these passages domestic idols may be meant; so 
probably in Is. ll.cc. 

y See Idoi., § 4 ; and on the ephod of Gideon and Micah, and 
at Nob, see Ephod, §§ 2, 4. 

10 See Per.-Chip. History of Art in Phoenicia , 1 27 6 f. and fig. 
199 ; cp Philo Bybl. fg. 1 7, FHG 3 564 B. 
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7 2-7 shows that at a comparatively late time there were 
those who thought that a tent was a more suitable 
dwelling for Yahw& than a house. Ezek. 16 16 speaks 
of bamoth (< 5 ) ddwXa) made of clothing stuffs, a patch- 
work of divers colours, by which tents or canopies are 
perhaps to be understood (Targ., etc.) ; see also Hos. 
96 2 K. 237- 1 

The later Jewish distinction of public and private bdmdth , 
and descriptions of them ( Mish. Meg. 1 10 ; Mish. Zebachim , 
14 10; Tos. Zebach. 13 n Jf.), are of no authority for the times 
with which we are concerned. 

All the worship of old Israel was worship at the high 
places ; to them the tithes were brought (Gen. 2820-22 
Am. 44); at them all sacrifices, stated 

4 . 1 e cu tus. anf j occas ional, by the individual, the 
family or clan, or the larger sacral community, were 
offered (1 S. 9 n/; and in general Dt. 12 5-8 n 13 17, 
whose prohibitions are testimony to the former practice) ; 2 
there transactions requiring a solemn sanction were 
ratified before God (Ex. 21 6 22 8 [7] 28 [27] etc.), and there 
councils were held (1 S. 226 0 ). To the high places 
the troops of dervish-like nZbi’un resorted to work up 
the prophetic ecstasy by music and whirling dances (1 S. 
10s 10). 3 At the great high place at Gibeon Solomon 
offered his hecatombs and practised incubation (1 K. 
2 >zff.). Of the worship at the high places of 1 srael in 
the eighth-century Hosea paints for us a vivid picture ; 
the joyous gatherings on festival days—new moons, 
sabbaths, annual feasts—when the people appeared in 
gala dress (213 [15] is [17]) ; the sacrifices and libations 
(94), and offerings of corn and wine and oil, of flax and 
wool, of figs and raisin-cakes, in gratitude for the fruits 
of the year (2 5 [7] 8 [10]/ 12 [14] 3 i); in times of 
scarcity the ' cuttings in the flesh ’ to move the obdurate 
god ( 7 14 <&, cp 1 K. I828) ; 4 the licentious intercourse 
of men and women, in which the priests and the conse¬ 
crated women (rocnp, religious prostitutes ; see Clean, 
§ 1, col. 837, Idolatry, § 6, Sacrifice) set the 
example—a rite hallowed by sacrifice (4 13/., cp n; 
and see what, is narrated by a late writer of Eli's 
sons, 1 S. 222) ; the divination (rhabdomancy ? 412). 
In similar terms Jeremiah and Ezekiel describe the 
worship of their time. 

In writers of the seventh and the sixth centuries the 
word bdmdth (always plural, even when a single holy 
„ ,, place is meant) 5 is used with the pre- 

5 . beventn- dominating connotation 4 sanctuaries of a 
century heathenish or idolatrous cult’; thus Jer. 
writers. ^ 19s 32 ss (Melek), cp 173 (€> om.) 

Ezek. 63-613 Lev. 26 30/ 6 The deuteronomic author 
and the subsequent editor of Kings apply the name to 
the sanctuaries of Judah outside of Jerusalem, which they 
unhistorically represent, not as holy places older than 
the temple of Solomon, but as originating in the apostasy 
of Rehoboam’s time (1 K. H22-24 2 K. 23 s, cp 8/.), 
and as having been, after their destruction by Hezekiah, 
rebuilt by Manasseh (2 K. 21 3) ; also to the shrines of 
other gods in Jerusalem (2 K. 238 ) or its vicinity (1 K. 
11 7 2 K. 23 13, on the Mt. of Olives); and particularly 
to the holy places of the northern kingdom (on which 
more fully below, § 4). In the same way moan unn, 

4 high-place priests,’ is an opprobrious title for the priests 
of the cities of Judah (in distinction from the priesthood 
of Jerusalem ; 2 K. 239, C P 8 = Levites Dt. 186 ), who 
are also called DHD3, 4 pagan priests’ (2 K. 23 s; see 
Chemarim), and for the priests of Israel, whose illegiti- 

1 Note also the names Oholah and Oholibah, Ezek. 23 4 ff. % and 
Oholibamah, Gen. 362. Tents were used not only as portable 
sanctuaries in camps ( e.g ., by the Carthaginians, Diod. Sic. 
2065), hut also, certain cults, even in temples (e.g., ofBeltis 
at Harran, En-Nedim in Chwolsohn, Sabier, 2 33), and in some 
mysteries (Maury, Religions de la Grece , 3494) ; cp also the 
vaos ^euyo^opovfxevos, Philo Bybl. FHG 3 567 A. 

2 See further Sacrifice, and Tithe. 

3 See Prophet. 

4 See Cuttings in the Flesh, § 1. 

5 Exceptions 2 K. 23 15 Ezek. 20 29. 

6 It is noteworthy that the word does not occur in Dt. 
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macy is emphasized (i K. 12 32 132 33 2 K. 232 o), as 
well as for the priests of the heathen colonists of Samaria 
{ib. 1732)* In this period the stigma of heathenism thus 
everywhere attaches to the word. 

In several places (none earlier than the end of the 
7th cent.) we read of a mD3 n'3 (sing., 1 plur. jyiD3 »aa), 

6. The bamSth- ~ i e " a L ,‘T ple ° f J? id °! a,rous X‘ > 

x 1 thus, 2 K. 1 / 29 32, the old temples of 

^ * the Samaritans, in which the alien 

colonists set up their images and worshipped Yahw6 
after their fashion ; 1 K. 12 31, the temples which 
Jeroboam I. built in rivalry to the temple of Yahw6 at 
Jerusalem ; further, 1 K. 1332 2 K. 2319. 

In other cases JVI 22 alone (always plur.) seems to be used in 
the same sense ; note the verbs H 33 , ‘ build ’ (1 K. 14 23 2 K. 17 9 
213 Jer. 731 19 5 3235), and pi 3 , ‘pull down, demolish' (2 K. 
23 8 15, cp Ezek. 16 39), 2 though by themselves these verbs do 
not necessarily imply an edifice, being used, e.g., of an altar. 

In the passages just cited the word bdmdh has lost the 
physical meaning ‘ high place’ altogether ; the bamoth 
spoken of were in the cities of Israel and Judah (2 K. 
179 23 i 5 ), in one of the gates of Jerusalem (2 K. 238 ), 
in its streets or open places (Ezek. 16 24/. 3139, where 
nm [|| 33] is equivalent to non, if indeed the text should 
not be so emended); 3 the bamoth of the Melek cult 
were in the valley of Hinnom (Jer. 731 etc.) ; see 
Molecii. We often read of ba?noth on hills ( e.g ., Ezek. 
63 1 K. 11 7), and under green trees (e.g., 1 K. H23) ; 
observe also that the sacrifices are always said to be 
offered mnnn (in or at the bamoth ), never Vy (o?t), and 
contrast Is. 16 12. It has been thought that the bd?noth 
in valleys, cities, etc., were artificial mounds, taking the 
place of the natural ‘high places,’ the summits of hills 
and mountains, such as are found among various 
peoples. 4 This is in itself possible enough ; but evidence 
of it is lacking in the OT ; even in Ezek. 16 24/. 31 39 
it is doubtful whether this is the prophet’s meaning. 

The history of the high places is the history of the 
old religion of Israel. Here we have only to do with 
7 TTi<atnrv r»ro t ^ le attitude to them assumed by 
the religious leaders and reformers . 5 
Most of the high places were douotless 
old Canaanite holy places which the Israelites, as they 
gradually got possession of the land, made their own 
(see Dt. 122 ff. 2 K. 17 u etc.) ; the legends in Genesis 
which tell of the founding of the altars of the more 
famous sanctuaries by the forefathers, Jacob-Israel and 
Abraham, often in connection with atheophanyor other 
manifestation of Yahwe’s presence at the spot, are at 
once a recognition that these holy places were older than 
the Israelite invasion of Palestine and a legitimation of 
them as altars of Yahw 6 ; the name bdmdh itself was 
probably borrowed from the Canaanites. There can be 
little doubt that the cultus at the high places was in the 
main learned by the Israelites from the older occupants 
together with the agriculture with which it was so closely 
interwoven (cp Israel, § 26 f. ). Not only were the 
rites the same as those with which the Canaanites 
worshipped their baals, but it is probable that at 
the beginning the worship was actually addressed to 
the baals, the givers of the fruits of the soil (cp Baal, 
§ 5 /)- 

Later, when Canaan had become completely the land 
of Israel, and thus Yahwe, Israel’s God, whose old 
seats were in the distant south, became the God of 


1 Never ,123 JV3 \ C P DD3 IV3. Mesha /. 27 (Is. 15 2), n. 
fir. loc. 

2 Oftener the more general words *vDPrT» CC'lCNiph.), 

HR. In 2 E. 23 15 the text is in disorder ; rp-? did not origin¬ 
ally refer to the n«33- 

3 [ 33 , w. 24 31 39f EV, ‘eminent place/ the mound upon 
which stands the altar (Bertholet, etc.), or a cupola or ‘vaulted 
chamber’ (RVmg.) f or heathen worship (Davidson). AV^’s 
rendering after Vg. and <E> B AQr, etCf) j s needless.] 

4 [See Gesenius, Preface to Gramberg, Religionsddeen dcs 
ATI pp. xix-xxi.] 

5 See also Hexateuch, § 14^ 
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the land, the cultus was addressed to him; 1 but 
as its character was not changed, the consequence was 
that Yahw6 was worshipped as a baal. It is thus easy 
to understand how, to a prophet like Hosea, the religion 
of his countrymen should seem to be unmixed Canaanite 
heathenism (2 s [7] cp 8 [10] 12 [14] /. 16 [18] /. 13 1 
etc.), and how, from the same point of view, the religious 
reformers of the seventh century should demand the 
abolition of the high places as the first step to restoring 
the true religion of Yahwfc. 

From the standpoint of Dt. and the deuteronomistic 
historians, the high places were legitimate places of 
sacrifice until the building of the temple at Jerusalem 
(i K. 3 2); after that they were forbidden. 2 The history, 
however, shows that they continued to be not only the 
actual, but also the acknowledged sanctuaries of Judah 
as well as Israel down to the seventh century. The 
building of the temple in Jerusalem had neither the 
purpose nor the effect of supplanting them. The author 
of Kings (who reckons it a heinous fault) records of all 
the kings of Judah from Solomon to Hezekiah that they 
did not do away with the high places. The oldest collec¬ 
tions of laws, in Ex. 3424-26, assume the existence of these 
local sanctuaries; Ex. 20 24-26 formally legitimates their 
altars. The prophets of the ninth century contend 
(against the foreign religion introduced by Ahab) for the 
worship of Yahwe alone in Israel; to Elijah the destruc¬ 
tion of the altars of Yahw& (high places) is a token 
of complete apostasy (1 K. 19 10-14) ; he himself repairs 
the fallen altars on the sacred mountain Carmel (18 30). 
Amos and Hosea assail the cultus at the high places as 
corrupt and heathenish, like the whole religion of their 
contemporaries ; but it is the character of the worship 
and the worshippers, not the place, that they condemn ; 
the worship in Jerusalem pleases the prophets no better 
(Is. 110 cp2§7/, which is at least applied to Judah). 
Hezekiah is said to have removed the high places (2 K. 
I84222I3); 3 but it is hardly probable (see H ezeki ah, 
§ 1) that the king’s reforms went beyond an attempt to 
suppress the idolatry against which Isaiah so incessantly 
inveighed ; 4 the mention of the high places is from the 
hand of the deuteronomic author, who thus conforms 
the account of Hezekiah’s good work to that of Josiah 
(2 K. 23 ) and to the deuteronomic law. Certainly 
the high places were in their full glory in the reigns of 
Hezekiah’s successors Manasseh and Amon. 


One of the chief aims of Deuteronomy is to restrict the 
worship of Yahwe to the temple in Jerusalem. All other 
8. Deuteronomy plac f s ° f sacrifice—which are signifi¬ 
ed Josiah’s CarU l>' descnbed as *he places where 
reforms the ^ anaanltes worshipped their gods 
—are to be razed ; no similar cult is 
to be offered to Yahw6 (122-8 and many other places). 5 
Within the limits of his little kingdom Josiah (621) 
carried out the prescriptions of the new law-book. 

We are told that he also destroyed the high places at Bethel 
and in the other cities of Samaria (2 K. 2315197/). In the weak¬ 
ness of the moribund Assyrian empire such an action is 
conceivable (cp 2 K. 2329^ ); but the author of 2 K. 23 15-20 is 
hardly a competent witness. 


That the people of the Judaean cities and villages saw 
unmoved the altars at which their forefathers had 
worshipped Yahw6 for centuries torn down, the venerated 


1 Stade’s view,, that the high places were ancestral tombs, and 
that the cult which was supplanted by that of the national god 
Yahwe was that of a tribal hero (( 77 V. 1449^), is perhaps true 
of some of them ; there is no reason to believe that this was the 
universal development. 

2 For the Jewish attempts to reconcile this theory and the 
practice of the times of the Judges, Samuel, and David, with the 
existence of the tabernacle of P, see Mish. Zebachlm , 144 _/?T, 
Tos. Zebachim , 13 ; further, the numerous passages from the 
Talmuds and Jewish commentators collected by Ugolino in his 
Thesaurus , 10 5597^ 

3 According to Chron.,—in conflict with its sources,—other 
good kings had done the same before (2 Ch .14 3 [2], Asa, cp 1517; 
176 , Jehoshaphat). 

4 See the notice in 2 K. IS43, and cp Nehushtan and 
Idolatry, § 9. 

5 See Deuteronomy, § 13. 
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symbols of the deity destroyed, the holy places profaned, 
the priests forcibly removed to Jerusalem — their whole 
religion plucked up by the roots—is not to be imagined ; 
their temper may be guessed from the reception which 
one preacher of the new model met in his native town 
of Anathoth (Jer. 11 ). When, in 608, Josiah fell in 
battle against Pharaoh Necho, a swift and sweeping 
reaction set in. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah, as 
well as the author of Kings, give abundant evidence 
that the old cults flourished in full vigour down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586 (cp Israel, § 36^ ). 

It is commonly believed that the Exile accomplished 
what the covenant and the reforms of Josiah had failed 
permanently to achieve. 

The population of Judah, it is assumed, was carried away to 
Babylonia; and when after fifty years a new generation 
returned to Palestine, they had no motive 

9. The Exile for restoring the old local cults whose con- 
and the tinuity had thus been so long interrupted. 

Restoration. Moreover, those who came back were men 
of a new mind ; the propensity to polytheism, 
idolatry, and a superstitious and sensuous worship had been 
eradicated ; the one great end of the returning exiles was to re¬ 
establish the pure religion of Yahwe on the basis of the 
deuteronomic law. 

This representation of the effect of the catastrophe of 
586 rests upon conceptions of the character of both the 
‘ Exile ’ and the restoration which are demonstrably 
erroneous (cp Israel, § 41 ff.). Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
are our witnesses that the deportation of 597 wrought no 
amendment either in those who were carried away or in 
those who were left behind ; from Jer. 44 we see that the 
events of the disastrous year 586, so far from making 
the people throw away their idols, led directly to a 
revival of foreign cults. The Jews who were left in the 
land—and they were the greater part of the old popula¬ 
tion of Judah—certainly continued to worship Yahwe 
after the manner of their fathers ; and that they paid 
small respect to the deuteronomic laws is shown by the 
attitude which, at a later time, the representatives of the 
goldh take towards this 'am ha-ares. Evidence of the 
survival or revival in the Persian period of the cults which 
were put under the ban of Deuteronomy is perhaps to be 
found in Is. 57 3 ff. 65 1-7 66 17/. 27 9, cp also the glosses 
in 178 . 1 So far was the dogma that sacrifice could be 
offered to Yahwe only in one place from being universally 
acknowledged after the Exile, that in the second century 
B.C. a temple after the model of that in Jerusalem [so 
far as the internal arrangements were concerned] was 
erected by the Egyptian Jews at Leontopolis, with a 
priesthood of unimpeachable legitimacy. 2 In the 
petition which Onias addresses to Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
for permission to build this temple (Jos. Ant. xiii. 3 r, 
§65^), one of the reasons urged is that the Egyptian 
Jews— like those in Coelesyria and Phoenicia—have 
many temples (iepa; cp also Jos. Ant. xiii. 23) not of 
the proper type, and on this account are at variance 
with one another, as the Egyptians also are on account 
of the multitude of their temples and differences in 
their cultus ; he asks, therefore, to be allowed to build a 
temple after the pattern of that in Jerusalem, that the 
Jews in Egypt may be united by having one common 
place of worship. This testimony is none the less 
remarkable if the letter of Onias was composed by 
Josephus himself, or by a preceding historian. In 
view of all these things, we may well hesitate to believe 
that the old high places of Judah disappeared for ever 
with the Exile. The process was probably gradual, 

1 [See Che. Inir. Is. 316 n. 3. Smend’s interpretation of Is. 
27 g (heathen altars tolerated, out of necessity, by the Jews in 
the land sacred to Yahwe) is hardly probable— E d.] In Is. 57 
etc., Duhm and Che. find utterances of Jewish orthodox zeal 
against the Samaritans and those Jews who sympathised with 
them. It is questionable whether the application of these 
passages should be restricted to the Samaritans. 

2 Menachoth , 109^; cp Is. 19 \%ff. See Schur. GJV 2544- 
456 ; Willrich, Juden und Griechen , u.s.w., 126 ff. ; Biichler, 
Tobiaden und Oniaden , 239 ff. Even in the Mishna the 
validity of the sacrifices offered in the temple of Onias is 
somewhat grudgingly acknowledged {Menachoth) 13 ro). 
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and is hidden from us in the obscurity which hangs 
over the centuries of the Persian and Greek period. 

Spencer, De legibus ritualibus , 223, § r ff.\ Blasius 
Ugolinus in his Thesaurus, 10559^ {De Excelsis; cases of 
apparent violation of the deuteronomic law 
10 . Literature, of the single altar, with Jewish comment 
on the same); Baudissin, ‘ Hohendienst,’ 
PRPA 2 ) 6181-193 (literature, 193); Scholz, GStzendienst und 
Zaubemvesen , i2off.\ \Ve. ProlA 4 ) 17ff.', Stade, GVI 1^6 ff ; 
Piepenbring, ‘ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce en 
Israel,' Rev. cTHist. des Ret. 24 1-60, 133-186 (’91); Hoo- 
n acker, Le lieu du culte dans la legislation rituelle des Hebreux 
( 94) > Nowack, HA 2 iff. ; v. Gall, Altisraelitische Kultstdtte 
(98). See also, on the Critical questions, the literature under the 
articles on the books of the Hexateuch. g. F. M. 

HIGH PRIEST (Vnan tnbn), Lev. 2110 etc. See 
Priest. 

HILEN 1 Ch. 658 [43]- See Holon, i. 

HILEIAH {■irrp'pn. rpp'pn [so in nos. 4-7], • Vahwi 
is my portion’ ; cp Helkai ; xeAK[e]lAC [BAL]). Cp 
Chelcias, Sus. 22963 ; Bar. 1 1 7. 

1. The chief priest under Josiah, mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the repairs of the temple and with the 
event which made the king a definite adherent of 
purified Yahwism (2 K. 224^). That Hilkiah ‘ forged ’ 
the book which he stated (v. 8) that he had * found ’ 
is an impossible theory (WRS OTJCW 363). What 
led Hilkiah to say that he had ‘ found the book of 
direction’ (EV ‘the book of the law’) is not recorded. 
He may merely have meant ‘ Here is the best and 
fullest law-book, about which thou hast been asking.’ 
Tiksd need not mean ‘ I have found for the first time.’ 
It is possible that the seeming connection of the ‘ find¬ 
ing ’ of the law-book with the arrangement about the 
temple-money may be simply due to the combination 
of two separate reports. At any rate, Shaphan, not 
Hilkiah, must have begun the conversation on the 
law-book. ‘ In the house of Yahw6 ’ probably means 
‘ in the temple library.’ See Josiah, § 1. 

2. Father of Eliakim. i [ q.v .] (2 K. 18 18: %a\. [A; om. L 
in this verse], 26, 37, [rt'p^nl I Is. 22 20 36 322). 

3. Father of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 11). 

4. In the Levitical genealogy of Ethan [q.v., 3] (1 Ch. 

6 45 [3°]; X eA X l0V [A], X e ^ Kia [L], om. B). 

5. b. Hosan, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 2611; x e ^X eta? [A], 
om. B). See Genealogies i., § 7 (ii. d). 

6. Father of Gemariah, 2 (Jer. 29 [© 36 ] 3). 

7. A priest, temp. Ezra ; Neh. 8 4(eAxeia [B], xeA>c[e]<-a [RA]), 
12 7 (Rc.amg.sup., om . BR*A) 21 (om. BN*A, e\icia [Rc.amg. inf.]) ; 
in 1 Esd. 943, Ezecias, RV Ezekias (ecjexias [BA]). 

T. K. C. 

HILL, HILL-COUNTRY. See Mount ; cp Gibeah. 

HILLEL $?n, a well-known Jewish name in Rab¬ 
binical times), father of Abdon (ii., 1) the judge, a 
native of Pirathon (q.v. 1), Judg. 12 13 15 (gAAhA [B], 
gAAhx [B* vid - in v. 15], cgAAhm [A, c precedes], 
€AAhm [L]). 

©a, and ©l jf correct, point to some form like 1 Ch. 

7 35 (cp Helem). 

HIN (PH, on etym. cp ZDMG, 46114), Ex. 2940 
etc. See Weights and Measures. 

HIND (r6\X, nV'N), Gen. 49 vi etc. See Hart. 

HINNOM, VALLEY OF (D 3 H '?), or Valley of the 
son (also, children) of Hinnom (0371 [“'|Q]“p 

M also called simply The Valley (Jer. 223 

1. .Name. |- so too ^ ss ^ os 1010], cp 2 Ch. 

269 Neh. 21315 3 13 ‘the valley gate’), one of the 
valleys round about Jerusalem. 

(a) Vss. <f>dpay£ [viov] ewou [BRAQL] {con-)valltsennom[Vg.]. 
The shorter designation D-in '3 is found only in Josh. 15 8* 

18 16 b Neh. 11 30 (om. BRA), in Josh. l.c. w. 8 a 16 a, the longer 
and usual form is used. © BAL reads 4>. [viov] evvo/x, but <f). 
[viou] ovofx [B in 158 ] a-ovvap. [B in 1816]. ( b ) -p is transliter¬ 

ated in 2 Ch. 2S3(yai/8 evOo/x [B], yrjfieevvnfx [A], <f>apayyi fievevvo/x 
[L], vallis Benennont [Vg.]), 2 Ch. 33 6 (y rj Peevvop.’ [A], yrj 
pevevvop. [L] and ye Pave evvofx [B]). © B ’s rendering points to 
Dkn ' 3 , ‘Valley of the sons of Hinnom,’ which is found once 
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in the MT, 2 K .23 10 (Ketib). The Kere and Vss. (<f>. vlov evvap. 
IBL], <£. vt. evvofjLon' [A]) read -p. Cp also Josh. 18 1 6a v . 
Jiliorum ennom (Vg.). ( c) For <f>dpayg, vdwr\ occurs in Josh. 

18 \6a (BAL), and also evop. [L], and the transliterated you ib. 
1 6b (yaiewaip] [BL] y. ovvop [A]). In Jer. 196 n'j is repre¬ 
sented by TToXvdj'fiptoi'. 

Bottcher, Graf, and Ges.-Buhl derive djh from Ar. 
hanna, ‘ to sigh, whimper' ; but the word is much 
~ . more probably an unmeaning fragment of a 

vngi . name The true name W as hardly that of 
a person (so Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 172), for in Jer. 
732 196 the name is altered to 'valley of slaughter'; 
originally therefore it had some agreeable sense. Con¬ 
sidering the use made of the valley we may further 
assume that the true name had a religious reference, and 
may with some probability emend mrrp into jDj;r|2, 
* pleasant son ’ (Che.), and suppose that a syncretistic 
worship of Tammuz and Melech (see Molech) was 
practised in the valley. This helps us to understand 
the horror felt by Ezekiel (if the view of Gog and 
Magog is correct) at the worship of 1 Tamniuz-Lord.’ 

The first occurence of ge hinnom (?) is probably in Is. 
225 (cp v. 1), where no less a writer than Isaiah has 

_ been thought to mention it. The 

3 . References. , , 

occurence, it is true, is gained by 

emending the text; but a parallel emendation is called 
for in Zech. 14 s (see Vision, Valley of). The most 
notable reference, however, is in 2 K. 23 10, where we 
read that Josiah ‘ defiled the Topheth which is in the 
valley of the sons of Hinnom’ (see above, § 1 b), ‘ that 
no man might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire to Molech ’ ; so that, if Ben Naaman 
was the name of the divinity originally worshipped in 
the ‘valley,’ the awful Molech (or rather Melech) had 
acquired a precedence over Ben Naaman. Probably 
too, as Geiger suggested, 1 the phrase ‘ the graves of the 
common people ’ ( v . 6) should rather be ‘ the graves of 
ben-hinnom ’ 2 (ben naaman ?). The text, thus cor¬ 
rected, shows that the burying-place of be?i~hinnom was 
at any rate near the gorge of KlDRON (q-v.). It was 
in this valley, according to the Chronicler, that Ahaz 
and Manasseh sacrificed their sons (2 Ch. 283 336 ). 
Jeremiah (731) speaks of the ‘high places of the 
Topheth, which is in the valley of ben-Himmon (?)' ; 
in the || passage (32 35) he calls them ‘ the high places 
of Baal.’ The abominations there practised were the 
cause of the change of name announced by the prophet 
(Jer. 732 196 ). See further Eschatology, §§ 10 ff. 
63 ( 3 ) 70 (iii./) 81 (3, iii.); Tophet. 

Opinions differ as to the site of this valley. The 
question is complicated, and it is not easy to decide 
T, ,. fi it with confidence. ‘Whatever view is 
, e . n 1 ’ taken of the position of the valley of 
ca ion. Hirmom, all writers concur in its extend¬ 
ing to the junction of the three valleys of Jerusalem 
below Siloam— i.e., there must be one spot below 
Siloam which all agree in making a portion of the 
valley of Hinnom’ (Warren). The point on which 
geographers are divided is whether the valley is the 
Wady er-Rababi (the west and south valley), the 
Tyropoeon (the centre valley), or the Kidron (east 
valley). The first view is supported by Robinson, 
Stanley, Barclay, Bced.-Socin, and Buhl; the second by 
Robertson Smith ( Enc. Brit. ( 9 ), ‘Jerusalem’ ; cp RS$\ 
372), Sayce ( PEFQ , ’83, p. 213), and Birch (PEFQ, 
’78, p. 179/); the third by Sir C. Warren 3 * * (Recovery 
of Jerus ., 307 ; Hasting’s DB 2387). Cp Jerusalem, 
§ 10/ 

Let us collect some of the data. 1. According to P 
the Valley entered into the boundary of Judah and 
Benjamin (see Josh. 158 18 16), and so much at least is 


1 Jnd. Zt. 2 259; there are traces of the reading in Tg. 

2 For the inappropriate nyn ’33 the Chronicler (2 Ch. 344) 
substitutes DH*? D'nnlrt. 

3 Eus. OS 30012, identifies the <f>dpay £ evvop with the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat; cp Jer., OS 128 10. 
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clear, that the border-line runs through Nephtoaii, the 
Mount (-inn), the Valley of Hinnom, En-Rogel, and 
En-shemesh. 

In describing the border of Judah from E. to W. (Josh. 158 ) 

‘ the Mount ’ is spoken of as ‘ before OjirSy) the valley of Hinnom 
westward ’ and ‘at the end of the plain of Repiiaim (q.v.) north¬ 
ward. ’ Similarly in 18 16, which proceeds in the reverse direction, 
‘the Mount’ is still ‘before’ the valley but is mentioned first. 
It would seem that either (a) does not (exceptionally, see 

Cherith, col. 740, n. 3) mean the east, or (b) the words defining 
the position of * the Mount ’ are an inaccurate gloss. 

2. In Jer. 192 th ge ben- Hinnom is said to be ‘by 
the entry of the gate H arsith ’ (Harsuth ?). Wherever 
this gate was, its name does not mean ‘east.’ If it is 
the same as the ‘ Dung-gate’ (niD"in may even be a 
corruption of msc’n, see Neh. 313), it was at the end of 
the Tyropoeon valley. 

3. We have also fb note what is said of the position 
of the ‘Valley Gate’ (rebuilt by Uzziah : 2 Ch. 269 
yuvtav [B abm £-], ttuXtjp yupLas rrjs <f>ap. [B*A], 7r. ayyat 
[L]). It faced the ‘ Dragon Well’ (Neh. 213 ; perhaps 
En-rogel [q.v.], see also Dragon, 4 [^]), and was 
distant a thousand cubits from the ‘ Dung-gate ’ (Neh. 
3 13 ; mjXrjp ttjs (pap. [BA], 7r. yai [L]), beyond which 
came the ’ Fountain Gate,’ and the ‘ King’s Pool.' 

Of discussions on the site of the Valley of Hinnom we may 
mention Sir C. W. Wilson’s in Smith’s DB ( 2 ) (’93) and Sir C. 
Warren’s in Hastings’ DB (’99). At present the majority of 
scholars adhere to the view expressed by the former, that the 
true Valley of Hinnom is the Wady er-Rababi; but cp Jeru¬ 
salem, col. 2423. T. K. C.—S. A. C. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS (JYlDrU, 0HpiA [BKA], kthnh 
[A q. , Theod.] ; see Behemoth, § 1), Job 40 sr, RV ni 2- 
Ten verses (w. 15-24) or distichs are devoted in Job 40 
to a description of an animal which is most probably 
the hippopotamus (//. amfhibius), though there are 
elements in the description which appear to some to 
require a mythological explanation (see Behemoth, 
§3). Sa'adya, it is true, the only old interpreter 
who ventures on an identification, renders Behemoth 
by the Arabic word for rhinoceros, and Schultens, 
unmoved by the arguments of Bochart, identifies 
it with the elephant. Most commentators, how 
ever, since Gesenius, have taken the side of Bochart, 
who has, as they believe, clearly shown (1) that the 
animal is described as amphibious, (2) that the juxta¬ 
position of Behemoth and leviathan here accords with 
the close association of the hippopotamus with the 
crocodile in ancient writers (e.g., Herod. 269-71, Diod. 
I35, Plin. /AV825 288 ) as chief among the tenants of 
the Nile, and (3) that the description, apart from one 
or two difficult clauses, exactly suits the hippopotamus. 
Some commentators (e.g ., Del.) would also find the 
Behemoth or hippopotamus in Is. 306 ; but this is not a 
probable view (see Behemoth, § i). 

We now turn to the details of the description. Verses 15b 
and 20, 

* He eateth grass like the ox’ . . . 

* Surely the mountains bring him forth food ; 

Where all the beasts of the field do play,’ 

refer to the fact that the hippopotamus is graminivorous, and 
inoffensive towards other animals. In xw. 16-18 we have a 
powerful picture of his muscular strength, on the ground of 
which he is to he regarded as among the most wonderful of 
God’s creatures (v. 19 a). 1 Verse 19^ is difficult, but (unless 
we emend the text [see Behemoth, vol. i. col. 521, middle ]) 
must allude to the animal’s tusks, with which he shears his 
vegetable food : 

‘ (God) who made him so that he should apply his sword ’ 
(so Di.). 

Verses 21 f. describe his favourite haunts, and v. 23 refers to 
the most wonderful fact of all— that the animal is equally at 
home on land or water; it is puzzling, however, to find the 
Jordan mentioned. 2 Verse 24 is generally taken interrogatively ; 
but Di., referring to the fact that the Nuhians of the present 
day openly attack the hippopotamus with harpoons, understands 
an aciual description. 

1 [Verse 17 should probably run, 1 He cleaves marsh plants as 
with a chisel (asrr ixySD pD3x) '* the sinews of his neck (liny) 
are knit together. — t. k. c.] 

2 Di. and Du. think that ‘Jordan’ may be used as a kind of 

appellative. [For a critical emendation of the text see Jordan, 

§2(3X1 
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* They take him though he be on the watch 
(literally ‘in his own sight'), 

And pierce through his nose with snares' 

(probably ropes with harpoons attached). 

This is a more natural rendering of the Hebrew, though it is 
doubtful if it suits the context so well. Bu. renders an emended 
text, 

Who will seize him by the teeth, 

And pierce his nose with a snare? 1 

The chief question that arises in connection with this 
animal ( Hippopotamus amphibius) is whether it ever 
lived in Palestine, or whether its fame had spread to the 
poet from Egypt. At the present time the river-swine 
(as the ancient Egyptians called them) do not extend 
north of Dongola, between the second and the third 
cataracts, and even there they arc rare ; but both the 
frescoes and writings of the Egyptians and the fossil 
remains found in the Delta of the Nile show that in 
former times it inhabited Lower Egypt and was har¬ 
pooned by the inhabitants. During the Pleistocene and 
Pliocene epochs an animal specifically indistinguishable 
from the hippopotamus was widely spread over southern 
and middle Europe, extending even into England, so that 
although at present there is no distinct evidence of its 
existing in the Jordan it is possible that it may formerly 
have done so. 

The animals are exclusively fluviatile, and can remain under 
water for considerable periods—as much as ten minutes. They 
are fond of frequenting the reed-covered margins of the rivers, 
piercing tunnel-shaped paths in the closely-matted vegetation 
on the banks. They arc herbivorous. (See, further, Behe¬ 
moth, §§13.) . . „ 

[There may be a safer reference to the hippopotamus m Ps. 
8014(13), where the reading varied between iy>p and in’D 
(i.e., ‘ from the forest' and ‘ from the River ’); see Ginsb. Introd. 
to the Mas.-crit. ed. 0/ the Heb. Bible , 33 % ff : The latter 
reading was the more popular one in Palestine in pre-Roman 
times; the swine of the River would naturally be the hippo¬ 
potamus. Cp Swine.] n. M.— A. E. S. 

HIRAH (irvn, ‘noble’? cp Palm. Tn), an Adul- 
lamite, a friend of Judah (Gen. 88112: [e]ip<\C 
[ADEL]). 

HIRAM (DTIl, perhaps an abbreviation of DTPIX, 
Ahiram ; cp Hiel; Phoen. D"lil; xtelipAM [BXAL]). 

1. Hiram I., king of Tyre, famous for the help he 

rendered Solomon in the building of the temple, and 
in the manning of his 1 Tarshish-fleet' (1 K. 5 i[is]^ 
9 26^ ; see Ophir, § i), in return for which Solomon 
gave him twenty cities in the land of Galilee (1 K. 9 n ff .; 
see Cabul). The later tradition that the friendship 
between the two was strengthened by Solomon’s 
marriage with a daughter of Hiram (Tatian, Cont. 
Grcec ., § 37) may rest upon iK. 11 1 Ps. 45 12[13]. 
David, soon after occupying Jerusalem, is said to have 
received cedar-wood and workmen from Hiram to help 
him in his building operations (2 S. 5 n, cp 1 K. 5 1 [15]); 
but Hiram was also a contemporary of Solomon’s. 
Unless, therefore, we assume that the event referred to 
in 2S. relates to the last part of David's reign, we 
meet with a serious chronological difficulty. Hence some 
conjecture that the length of Hiram's reign (969-936 
B.c., based upon Jos. c. Ap . 1 18) is inexact, or that it 
was Hiram’s father, Abibaal, who really helped David 
(cp Kittel, Hist . 2 157 n. ). 2 More probably Hiram’s 
kindly offices towards Solomon have been anticipated. 3 
Hiram's reputed tomb (IjCabr Hiram [ Hairdn ]) is still 
pointed out to the E. of Tyre ; the date is unknown 
(cp Baed.( 3 ), 296); see Apocrypha, § 14 ; Chronicles, 
§ 8, n. 3. s. A. C. 

2. The artificer sent by Hiram, king of Tyre (1 K. 
7134045 2 Ch. 2 13 [12]/". 4 1116). A man of mixed 
race, it would appear, though 1 K. l.c. leaves it open 


1 Reading Kin ’D and i£N. Another suggestion is to read 
H3i'3, * hook * (cp Am. 4 2 ) for VJ’yE. 

2 For other conjectures cp Ew. Hist. 3 226. 

3 . Similarly the author of 1 S. 14 47 ff. ascribes to Saul deeds 
which really belong to David ; cp Saul, § 3. 
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to the reader to suppose that his father, as well as 
his mother, may have been Israelitish. 1 His name is 
variously given in Kings and Chronicles. In 2 Ch. 
213 [12] (not 4 n), according to the common view (see 
Bertheau), the word »nR, ‘my father* (rbv ttou8& /jlov 2 
(B ab m e- A b L]) and 4 16 v^r, * his (i.e. , the king’s) father ’ 
[( 2 > [xat] avrjveyKev ; see note) is appended to Huram. 
Giesebrecht (ZA TW 1 239^), indeed, has argued ably 
for the view that Huram-abi or Hiram-abi (‘ Hiram is 
my father’) was the real name of the artificer sent from 
Tyre (v3R in 2 Ch. 4 16 being supposed to be an error). 
So, too, Stade (Gesch. I330, n. 2), whilst Kamphausen 
(Kau. HS) thinks that Huram-abiw 3 may have been 
the original form of the name, shortened in our text of 
Kings and of 2 Ch. 4 n into Hiram or Huram, and in 
our text of 2 Ch. 213 [12] into Huram-abi. These 
scholars, however, seem too ready to trust the Chronicler 
in this point ; neither form of the solution proposed 
seems plausible. 

We are bound to consider in the first instance whether 
some error, either of the Chronicler or of the scribe, 4 
may not be at the root of the strange name or reading 
Huram-abi. It appears certain that either the name 
of the artificer was precisely that of the Tyrian king 
(for which ancient parallels might be adduced), or that 
it was near enough to Hiram to be assimilated to this 
name through corruption. It might, e.g. , be (1) 
Aiioliab [7.^.], a name which has analogies in Phoe¬ 
nician (^yn^nR, and S. Arabian (Whr, nnfiy'R). 

and is given by P to the colleague of the artificer, 
Bezaleel, or (2) Huram (with a 1 for *); one remembers 
that Bezaleel in P is called ben Uri, ben Hur. 5 

The more common form of the name is CTn (cp © above) 
found in 2S. 5 n iK.5iff[i5ff] 9nff.27 10 1122, and 
Kt. in 1 Ch. 14 1 2 Ch. 9 10, for (1); for (2) in iK. 7 13 4 cb 45. 
A variant is DTin (EV Huram, cp Wje and Vrije) used of 
no. 1 in 2CI1. 2312] 11 [10 ]f. 82 18 9 2i, and Kr. in 1 Ch. 14 1 2Ch. 
818 9 10 ; also of no. 2 in 2Ch. 4 n« 6 and iib [Kr.]. On 2CI1. 
2 13 [12] 5 16, see above. Finally, the rare form oiTTI is met 
with in 1 K. 5 1018 [24 32] referring to no. 1, and in 1 K. 7 40 a for 
no. 2. This form agrees with the Ass. hirummu, the ei'pto/xo?, 
iepw/ao? of Jos. (the last form used to represent no. 2), and the 
<Tipu)fio<; of Herod. 798. Thus the names of the two Hirams 
present identical variations. Kittel on 1 Ch. 14 1 suggests that 
the original form may have been Huram (D^n), which passed suc¬ 
cessively into Di“Hn 7 and D’VVn (on this phonetic change see 
Barth, NB , p. xxix); hence, from a combination of these two 
forms, arose DTn, t. K. C.—S. A. C. 

HIRCANUS (ypKANOC [VA]) 2 Macc. 3 n, RV 
HYRCANUS [q.V. t 2]. 

HIRE, HIRELING pDb) Gen. 31 8, (TOb) Job 7 i. 

See Slavery. 

HIROM (DhTI) 1 K. 740 EV m z-; EV Hiram (q.v. t 2). 


1 1 K. makes his mother of the tribe of Naphtali ; 2 Ch., of 
that of Dan. To the latter belonged Aholiab. 

2 This early reading found favour with the correctors of © B 
and with one corrector of © A who may possibly have been the 
original scribe himself. Swete gives A*> (A*?). The reading 
seems to be a guess, corresponding to the guess DRE’l presup¬ 
posed by © in 4 16 (see next note but one). 

3 The name which the artificer bears in Josephus, 

Hypomnesticum , 63, is only a corruption of « 0 ias ( = '3 r). 

4 Two views seem possible. (1) The Chronicler may have 
misread DTn ’JR (‘the fleet of Hiram ’) in 1 K. 10 11, DTn’ 3 R, 
as if a person called Abi-Huram were the leader of * Hiram's 
servants,’ and changed the relative, position of Abi and Hiram 
or Huram to prevent the mistranslation ‘ father of (king) Hiram'; 
see Che. Exp . T 9 471 [July, ’98]). (2) For ’3K and V 3 R we may 


read ‘my servant,' VOy, ‘his servant’; cp readings of 

© in 2 Ch. 2 13 [12]. But this seems too simple an expedient. 

5 Josephus names the craftsman's father Uri(os) or Uri(as); 
narpos Se Ovpiov, he says (Ant. viii. 3 4). Does he think of 
Bezaleel’s father? 

6 According to Ginsb. some MSS in 4 ii a and 818 have 
Kt. 

7 Cp the form crovpwi/, Eupol. ap. Eus., Pr. Ev. 9 34^1 
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The atm of the present article is to sketch the 
development of Israelitish and Jewish historiography 
from its beginnings down to the second century of our 
era. For fuller information about particular books the 
reader is referred to the pertinent articles. 

The making of history precedes the writing of history, 
and it is often found that the impulse to write history is 

1 RfilHtmine-.! first S iven b >’ some S reat achievement 
‘ . ° which exalts the self-consciousness of a 

... . . people and awakens the sense of the 

“ orica memorable character of what it has 

literature. done The Persian wars in Greece, 

the second Punic war in Rome, the empire of Charles 
the Great among the Germans, are familiar instances. 
In Israel, the national history begins with the consolida¬ 
tion of the tribes in a kingdom and the throwing off of 
the Philistine yoke. The circumstances in which this 
was accomplished, and the personality of the men who 
freed and united Israel and raised it at once to a 
leading place among the kingdoms of Syria, were such 
as powerfully to stimulate the national spirit and kindle 
the imagination. Internal evidence makes it highly 
probable that the earliest Hebrew historians wrote in 
the reign of Solomon (middle of the 10th cent. B.c.), 
and wrote first of the great events of the preceding half- 
century. 

A large part of 2 S. 9-20 1 K. \f. is derivedfrom such a work, 
the author of which was exceedingly well-informed not only 
about political affairs but also about the inner history of 
David’s house and court. The story of David’s youth, his 
relations to Saul, his romantic friendship with Jonathan, his 
adventurous life as a freebooter in the south, forms the natural 
introduction to the history of his reign. The older form of the 
history of Saul is probably of approximately the same age 1 (see 
Samuel ii.). 

The beginnings having thus been made, the Israelite 
writers naturally turned to the earlier history of their 
people. 

1. Sources .—Their sources, like those of the Greek 
logographers with whom it is natural to compare them, 

T . , were poems, such as the Song of 

2. menm De5orah? and 5riefer lyrics like those 

comprehensive in Nu 2 i, of which collections had 
historical been made / see j ASHER rook of; 

Yahwe, Wars of) ; 2 Genealogies 
(q.v .), often representing clan - groupings ; tribal and 
local traditions of diverse kinds, such as furnish the 
material for most of the book of Judges ; the historical 
traditions of sanctuaries ; the sacred legends of holy 
places, relating theophanies and other revelations, the 
erection of the altar or sacred stone, the origin of 
peculiar usages—for example, Bethel (Gen. 28 ) ; laws ; 
myths of native and foreign origin ; folk - lore and 
fable—in short, everything which seemed to testify of 
the past. 3 

To us the greater part of this material is not in any 
proper sense historical at all; but for the early Israelite 
as for the early Greek historian it was otherwise; our 
distinctions between authentic history, legendary history, 
pure legend, and myth, he made as little as he recognised 


1 That the earliest Hebrew historians wrote soon after the 
time of David ; and that they began with contemporary history 
and gradually went back to the remoter past is the view of 
Graf (’40) and of several recent scholars (Kittel, Budde, etc.). 

2 The theory that poems form the nucleus of the earliest 
prose narratives, the chief source of the first historians, has been 
much exaggerated. 

3 For a more particular account of these sources see Genesis, 
§ iff .; Exodus, § 3; Numbers, § 9; Joshua, § 15; Judges, 
§ i 5 - 


our distinction of natural and supernatural. It was all 
history to him ; and if one part of it had a better 
attestation than another, it was certainly the sacred 
history as it was told at the ancient sanctuaries of the 
land. 

The sources were not equally copious for all periods. 
The stories of the heroes who delivered their countrymen 
from invaders and oppressors gave a vivid picture of 
the times before the kingdom. Of the crossing of the 
Jordan and the taking of Jericho the local traditions of 
Gilgal furnished a pretty full account. Of the further 
progress of the invasion, the struggles by which the 
Israelite tribes established themselves in the hill- 
country, the oldest historian found no tradition. 1 
About the deliverance from Egypt and the adoption of 
the religion of Yahw6 at his holy mountain a mass of 
legendary and mythical circumstance had gathered (cp 
Exodus i., §§ 1 ff .); but of the wandering in the deserts 
S. of Palestine only the most fragmentary memories 
were preserved (cp Wanderings). Of the sojourn 
in Egypt, again, there was no tradition (cp Mizraim, 
§2 b)\ the gap is filled by genealogies which really repre¬ 
sent later clan-groupings. Beyond these centuries the 
stream of narration suddenly broadens out; the stories 
of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Israel and his sons, 
are told with a wealth of circumstance and a vividness 
of colour which show that we have entered the realm of 
pure legend 2 (see the several articles). 

ii. Limits ; remains. —Whether the earliest compre¬ 
hensive history of Israel began with the migration of the 
Terahites, or with the primeval history-—the first man, 
the great flood—is uncertain. The literary analysis 
cannot decide the question, and the examination of the 
foreign elements in Gen. 1-11 has as yet led to no 
positive results. Nor is it quite certain where the 
history ended. The presumption is that the author 
brought it down to his own times ; but the evidence 
in our historical books is not as clear as we could 
wish. 

A considerable part of this oldest Hebrew history is 
preserved in the stratum of the Hexateuch which critics 
designate by the symbol J, and in the parts of Judges 
and Samuel that are akin to J. It has not, indeed, 
come down to us intact or in its original form ; re¬ 
dactors, in combining it with other sources, have omitted 
parts, and additions to it of diverse character and age 
have been made. What remains, however, gives us a 
most favourable impression of the authors' abilities. 
To this writing we may apply what a Greek critic says 
of the early Greek historians : . . . iirerridevoav 

. . . <ra<prj Kai koiutju kcl l Kadapav Kal <svvto/j.ov Kal 
rots 7rpdyfxao’i 7 rpo<T<pv7j, Kal fiydefilav CKevcoplau iirufral- 
vovaav rextnKrjv. 3 

The early Hebrew historians did not affix their names 
to their works ; they had, indeed, no idea of authorship. 

_ . The traditions and legends which they 

3. .Recensions. co p ected were common property, and 

did not cease to be so when they were committed to 
writing; the written book was in every sense the pro¬ 
perty of the scribe or the possessor of the roll. Only 
a part of the great volume of tradition was included in 

1 Judg. 1 is in the main an attempt to fill this gap by infer¬ 
ences from known facts of a much later time ; see Joshua, § 15. 

2 The same phenomenon is observed in Greek and Roman 
history; see Wachsmuth, Einl. 511, 620. 

3 4 They affected a diction clear, popular, pure, concise, suit¬ 
able to the subject, and making no show of artful elaboration,’ 
Dion. Halic. De Thuc. judic. 5. 
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the first books. Transcribers freely added new matter 
from the same sources on which the original authors 
had drawn, the traditions of their own locality or 
sanctuary, variants of historical tradition or legend. 
Every new copy w r as thus in some measure a fresh 
recension. When in the course of time the enrich¬ 
ment of the narrative directly from oral tradition 
became a less considerable factor, it was succeeded by the 
more literary process of conflation or contamination of 
recensions ; scribes compared different copies, and 
combined their contents according to their own judg¬ 
ments or interests. The transmission of the oldest 
historical writings, even in its earlier stages, before the 
systematic redactions of R JK and his successors, was 
thus an extremely complicated process. 1 

The problems thus presented to criticism are often insoluble; 
in general, only those elements can be certainly recognised as 
secondary which by underscoring the moral of the history or 
enlarging on its religious aspects in a prophetic spirit betray a 
different religious point of view from that of the older narrators, 
and even in these cases the age of ihe addition is often in doubt. 

The oldest Hebrew history (J) was written in the 
southern kingdom. At a somewhat later time a 
similar w ork (E) was produced in Israel. 

p ' . .. The material, drawn from the common 

P. e fund of Israelite tradition, 2 is in the 

main the same ; but the local interest 
in E is that of the northern kingdom, and the moral 
and religious point of view is more advanced. 

Thus, in the patriarchal legend traits offensive to a more 
refined age are frequently tacitly removed (cp, the way in 
which Jacobs flocks are increased in J and in E, Gen. 30 yC); 
theological reflection is shown in the substitution of dreams 
and audible voices for theophanies as modes of revelation ; 
historical reflection, in the representation of the Aramaean fore¬ 
fathers as idolaters, in the avoidance of the name Yahwe before 
Moses, and so forth. 

In later recensions of the w r ork (E 2 ) the conduct and 
fortunes of Israel are judged and interpreted from a 
point of view resembling that of Hosea. If those critics 
who ascribe to secondary strata in E such chapters as 
i S. 7 1 2 15 are right, some of these editors approximated 
very closely to the deuteronomic pragmatism. 3 

For the period down to the time of Solomon the sources 
of the historians were almost exclusively oral tradition 

Th V t most var ^ e d character and con- 

_ ,. y tents ; of records and monuments there 

. . , are but few traces, and these for the 

Kingdoms. most part doubtful With the establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy this is changed in some degree. 
The stream of popular tradition flow's on and continues 
to be drawn upon largely by writers of history ; but by 
its side appears matter evidently derived from docu¬ 
mentary sources. Records w r ere doubtless kept in 

the palace. 4 From the references to them in the Book 
of Kings, and from the similar records of Assyrian and 
Egyptian monarchs we may infer the nature of their 
contents : the succession to the throne, the chief events 
of the reign (probably year by year), wars, treaties and 
alliances, important edicts, the founding or fortifying of 
cities, the building or restoring of temples, and the 
like. 

Everything goes to show that these avaypafyaC were brief; 
there is no reason to imagine that the records of a reign were 
wrought into narrative memoirs. It is antecedently probable 
that the kings of Israel and Judah, like other Oriental monarchs 
—for example, their neighbour, MeshaofMoab—commemorated 
their prowess or their piety in inscriptions; but there is no 
evidence of this in the OT, nor has any such monument 
hitherto been recovered. 

The temples also doubtless had their records, 
running in great part parallel to those of the kingdom. 

1 It has its complete analogy in the transmission of the text, 
which is, indeed, but a part of the same process. 

2 The distinctively Judaean element in J is small. 

3 See further, Genesis, § 6 end, Exodus it., § 3, Joshua, § 6, 
Judges, § 3, iv. 

4 Direct evidence of this has frequently been sought in the 
titles of two officials of the court, the vdid(EV Recorder) and 
the 121D; but it is doubtful whether rightly. See Govern¬ 
ment, § 21. 
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The succession in the priesthood (dated by the year of 
the reigning king); repairs of the temple—as under 
Joash and Josiah—or changes, such as the new altar of 
Ahaz; the intervention of the priests in the affairs of 
state, as in the revolution which overthrew Athaliah 
and brought Joash to the throne, would naturally be set 
down in the archives of the temple. The priestly 
annals may, as in other countries, have taken a wider 
range, and included political events and remarkable 
occurrences, such as earthquake, famine, pestilence. 
There may have been also local records of cities and 
towns. 

It is in accordance with frequent observation in other 
literatures to suppose that the history of the early 
kingdom of which we have spoken above was carried 
on from age to age by successive continuators. Such a 
continuation seems to underlie, e.g. , the present accounts 
of the reign of Solomon and the division of the kingdom, 
and traces of others may perhaps be recognised in the 
subsequent narrative. The continuators were doubtless 
at the same time redactors, who supplemented the work 
of their predecessors from oral or written sources—as, 
for example, the history of Solomon is amplified and 
embellished from the luxuriant Solomonic legend—or 
abridged those parts which seemed to them less inter¬ 
esting or less important. 

The kingdom of Israel also had its own historians, 
but little of their writing has come down to us ; even 
the reign of a monarch as great as we know from 
foreign sources that Omri was is an absolute blank in 
our Book of Kings. There is, however, one por¬ 
tion of the Israelite historical literature that strongly 
appealed to later Judaean writers, and has consequently 
been largely preserved—viz., the lives of the great 
Israelite prophets of the ninth century, Elijah and 
Elisha. These stories are not all of the same age or 
origin ; whether they were taken from an earlier written 
collection is not certain, though, on the whole, probable. 
They are of the highest value for the light which they 
throw on the political as well as on the religious history 
of the northern kingdom (see Kings, § 8 , and Elijah). 

The relations of the two neighbour nations of the 
same people to each other in peace and war must have 
filled a large place in the histories of both, which ac¬ 
cordingly had much in common ; but it is not probable 
that the attempt to unite them in a parallel history of the 
two kingdoms was made till some time after the fall of 
Samaria. In this combined history Judaean sources and 
the Judaean point of view naturally preponderated ; but 
it does not appear that any effort wds made to exalt 
Judah at the expense of Israel. The impartiality with 
which the author records, e.g. , the rebuff received by 
Amaziah from Joash (2 K. 148 ff.) is noteworthy. 
This history is the basis of our Books of Kings ; but 
the deuteronomic redaction has here been so thorough 
that the attempt to reconstruct the earlier work or even 
to determine more exactly its age is attended with un¬ 
usual difficulty. 

The prophets of the eighth century interpreted Yahw&'s 
dealing with his people upon a consistent moral prin- 

_ _ « ciple : the evils which afflict the nation, 

thpTt and the S raver ev ^ s w ^ich are imminent, 
the rrophets. afe d j v j ne judgments upon it for its 

sins—the injustice and oppression that are rife, the 
political fatuity of its statesmen, the religious corruption 
of priests and people, who desert Yahw6 for other gods, 
or offer him the polluted worship of the baals, or affront 
his holiness with the sacrifices and prayers of unrighteous 
men. Nor was it the present generation only that had 
sinned : Hosea, in particular, traces the worship of the 
baals back to the first settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan ; and in every age sin must bring judgment in 
its train. 

The application of this principle by the writers of the 
seventh and sixth centuries makes an era in Hebrew 
historiography ; narrative history is succeeded by prag- 
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matic history ; not the mere succession of events, but 
also their interdependence and causation engages the 
author’s interest. This step has been taken at some 
period in most historical literatures ; what is peculiar in 
the Hebrew historians is that their pragmatism is purely 
religious. 

The favour or the displeasure of God is the one cause of pros¬ 
perity or adversity; ana his favour or his displeasure depends in 
the end solely on the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the people 
to the religion of Yahw£. The standard was at first that which 
the prophets of the eighth century had set up ; later, it was the 
deuteronomic law. Under the impression of the deuteronomic 
movement, of the prophecy of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and of the 
events of the last half-century of the kingdom of Judah, the 
interest of the writers was increasingly absorbed in the lesson of 
the history; history was indeed for them prophecy teaching by 
example. 

The influence of the prophets (orators) is manifested 
in another way ; the pragmatism of the new school of 
historians, like that of the Greek and Roman historians, 
especially under the influence of Isocrates, is a rhetorical 
element. This appears in the amplification and height¬ 
ening of the congenial portions of the older narratives, 
and especially in the introduction at critical points in 
the history of speeches by prophets—often anonymous 
—in which the author’s own comment or reflection is 


effectively put into the mouth of an actor or a spectator 
of the action. 

This pragmatic historiography is frequently called 
‘ deuteronomistic ’ ; on account of its affinity to Deuter¬ 
onomy. 1 It flourished in the latter part of the seventh 
century and especially in the sixth ; but the same 
moralising treatment of the history, the same distinctive 
turns of thought and phrase, recur in much later writers 
— e.g ., in the Chronicler 2 —and the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the school is nowhere formulated so clearly and 
concisely as by Josephus in the Introduction to his 
Antiquities ( 3 , § 14, Niese). 

i. Deuteronomistic history of the two kingdoms .—The 
first product of the new school of historians was a 
history of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel from the accession of Solo¬ 
mon, 3 written before the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, which (in a second redaction 
dating from after the middle of the 6th century) we 
have in the Books of Kings. The author took his 
material from older histories such as have been spoken 
of above (§ 5). The purpose to enforce the moral of 
the history appears in the selection of material as well 
as in the treatment of it. It is presumably to this 
author that we are to ascribe the omission of all details 
concerning whole reigns (e.g ., Omri), where the recorded 
facts did not conform to the historical theory. The 
sovereign is responsible for the purity of the national 
religion ; upon every king a summary judgment is passed 
from this point of view. 


7. The 
deuteronomistic 
school. 


With hardly an exception, all have come short of the strict 
standard of the deuteronomic law*; but this departure has 
degrees; some—the good kings of Judah—only tolerated the 
worship of Yahw£ at illegitimate altars (high places) ; others— 
Jeroboam and his successors in the northern kingdom—wor¬ 
shipped idols of Yahwb ; others still introduced foreign gods and 
rites. A few suppressed gross abuses such as the kedeshim (see 
Idolatry, § 6) ; only Hezekiah and Josiah instituted thorough¬ 
going reforms, which were made the more imperative by the 
revival and importation of all kinds of heathenism under their 
predecessors, Ahaz and Manasseh. 


The history is interpreted upon deuteronomic prin¬ 
ciples, which are clearly set forth at the beginning 
in the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, and are first applied to Solomon himself. 

The earlier part of his reign, we are told, was prosperous; in 
his later years there were revolts abroad and treasons at home ; 
after his death the kingdom was divided ; the cause was that 
Solomon in his old age, under the influence of his foreign wives, 
introduced the worship of other gods; the prophet Ahijah the 


1 Particularly to the secondary parts of that book. 

2 Cp also 2 Macc. 

3 This was the natural heginning under the influence of the 
prophets and the immediate impression of the deuteronomic 
reforms. 
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Shilonite declares the sin and denounces the divine judgment 
(1 K. 11 ). 

The editor, who after the fall of Judah revised the 
work of his predecessor and gave the Book of Kings 
substantially its present form, sharpened the pragmatism 
throughout in the spirit of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and of 
the contemporary additions to Deuteronomy (esp. 4 29 f 
and the end of 28 ); the Exile itself is the final vindi¬ 
cation of the prophetic theodicy. 

The rhetorical character of the new historical writing especi¬ 
ally invited amplification; if the older authors seemed not 
sufficiently to have emphasised the lesson, the later ones supplied 
the deficiency. Such chapters as 1 K. 13 exemplify the growth 
of moralising legend in the youngest additions to the book. 
The systematic chronology also, with its calculated synchron¬ 
isms, is the work of the exilic editor. 1 

ii. The pre-monarchic period. —The earlier history 
was now taken in hand by the new school. The in¬ 
vasions and forays of the neighbouring peoples in the 
period before the kingdom were divine visitations, just 
like the invasions of Egyptians, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians in later times. 2 The sin, also, which pro¬ 
voked this judgment was the same, unfaithfulness to the 
religion of Yahw6. The stories of the judges illustrate 
this moral. 

In a general introduction (Judg. 2 6 3 6) and in the introduc¬ 
tions to the individual stories the auLhor draws out the lesson : 
whenever Israel fell into the worship of the gods of Canaan, 
Yahwe gave it over into the power of its foes; when in distress 
it turned to him again, he raised up a champion and delivered 
it (see Judges, § 2). Those parts of the older book of stories 
which could not be adapted to this scheme were omitted. A 
chronology having the same systematic basis as that of Kings, 
and directly connected with the latter, was supplied (see Chron¬ 
ology, § 5). 

Here also more than one stage in the deuteronomistic 
redaction is probably to be recognised. The deutero¬ 
nomistic book of Judges included Eli and Samuel, and 
was an introduction to the history of the kings. 

In the view of the author, the deliverers formed a continuous 
succession of extraordinary rulers (skdphetlm, ‘judges ’), differing 
from the kings who followed them in that their office was not 
hereditary, each being immediately designated by God. 

The history of Saul and David (1 S. 13 ^*.) was not 
subjected to so thorough a deuteronomistic redaction. 

The rejection of Saul was already sufficiently motived in the 
prophetic source—he disobeyed the commandment of God by 
his prophet (1 S. 15 ): the glorious reign of David was, from the 
point of view of the pragmatic school, evidence enough of his 
fidelity to the religion of Yahwe. The traces of deuteronomistic 
hands in 1 S. 13-2 S. 21 are limited to relatively inconsiderable 
additions (see Samuel ii., §§ 2/. sff 

iii. Prehistoric period. —The peculiar deuteronomistic 
pragmatism was from its nature little applicable to the 
patriarchal story or the primeval history. The wander¬ 
ings, from Horeb to the banks of the Jordan, are briefly 
recounted from this point of view in Dt. 1-3 (cp also 
97-IO5) ; but in the parallel portions of Ex. and Nu. 
there is no evidence of a deuteronomistic recension. 
The history of the conquest of Canaan as we have it in 
Joshua is, on the other hand, largely the work of an 
author of this school (see Joshua, §§ 4 11). 

The corruption of the religion of Israel was, as Hosea had 
taught, the consequence of contamination with the religion of 
Canaan ; the prophetic legislation strictly forbids alliance and 
especially intermarriage with the inhabitants of the land (e.g., 
Ex. 3412-16) ; the later deuteronomists demanded their extermin¬ 
ation as the only sure way to prevent the infection (Dt. 7 2). 
The generations which followed Joshua had neglected these 
commands and reaped the bitter consequences (cp Judg. 21-5, 
late); but Joshua and the god-fearing generation, which in the 
might of Yahwe conquered Canaan, did God’s bidding faithfully 
in this as in all other things. They must, therefore, have 
destroyed the Canaanites, root and branch ; if the older histories 
did not so represent it, they must be corrected. This is the chief 
motive of the deuteronomistic account of the conquest (see esp. 
Josh. 10 - 12 ). We have here an instructive example of the way 
in which the pragmatic dogma overrides a conflicting tradition ; 
what is said to have been has to yield to what must have been. 
The unflinching consequence with which this unhistorical re¬ 
presentation of the conquest is carried through reminds us of 
the Chronicler (see below, § 15), and, with other things, suggests 
that the deuteronomistic redaction of Joshua is one of the later 


1 See Kings, § 3, Chronology, § 6 f . 

2 How far this treatment may have been preformed in older 
recensions (Eo Rje) 1s a moote< l point; cp Judges, § 14. 
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products of the school, 1 which continued its work long after the 
restoration. 

Besides the productions of the deuteronomistic school 
of historians, we have one other work from the sixth 
, century which possesses a peculiar in- 

f T 10 ^ ra P terest; the life of the prophet Jeremiah, 
ot Jeremiah. which was united wkh the co i lections 

of his oracles by the compiler of our book of Jeremiah. 
It was written from the memories of the prophet's inti¬ 
mate disciples, apparently not long after his death. In 
addition to its historical value, especially for the reign 
of Zedekiah and the years following the fall of Jerusalem, 
and its still greater value as a revelation of the person¬ 
ality of one of the greatest of the prophets, it is, as far 
as we know, the first essay in biography, and stands 
nearly, or quite, alone in the extant literature. 2 

In the Persian period, probably in the fifth century, 
q The TToTvrtfk'ar a PP eared a work which treated the 
‘ Oriffines * • P anc * ent history from a new point of 

i. The history. —The author’s purpose was to set 
forth the origin of the sacred institutions and laws of 
the Jews, thus showing their antiquity and authority. 
Beginning with the creation of the world, he closed with 
a minute description of the territories of the several 
tribes in Canaan. The contents and character of this 
work, now generally designated by critics by the symbol 
P, P 2 , P G , 3 etc., are sufficiently exhibited elsewhere. 4 

The whole tendency of the book is to carry back the origin of 
Jewish institutions to the remote past; the sabbath was ordained 
at the creation ; the prohibition of blood was given to Noah ; 
circumcision is the seal of the covenant with Abraham; the 
developed temple ritual of the kingdom and even the temple 
itself with all its paraphernalia—in portable form—are Mosaic; 
the post-exilic high priest has his prototype in Aaron. 

This is, no doubt, to some extent to be ascribed to 
the working of a natural and familiar process which 
may be observed in the older literature as well as in the 
later (Chronicles); it may also be surmised that there 
was a desire to give the laws, in the eyes of the Jews 
themselves, the authority of immemorial prescription or 
the sanctity of most solemn promulgation. Besides 
this, however, the question may properly be asked, 
whether contact with the ancient civilisation and religion 
of Babylonia may not have prompted the author to 
attempt to vindicate the antiquity of the Jewish religion, 
just as, somewhat later, the Hellenistic historians, especi¬ 
ally in Egypt, were moved to do. The same influence 
may be suspected in the minute chronology, which in 
its antediluvian parts certainly stands in some connec¬ 
tion with that of the Babylonians (see Chronology, § 4). 

ii. The laws. —The Mosaic laws in the ‘ Origines ’ are 
doubtless to be regarded not as a transcript of the actual 
praxis of the author’s own time, but as an ideal of the 
religious community and its worship, projected into the 
golden age of the past as Ezekiel’s is projected into the 
golden age of the future. Whether the book was com¬ 
posed with the more definite aim of serving as the basis 
of a reform in the Jerusalem use, is not so clear ; the 
whole character of the work seems unfavourable to the 
hypothesis that P G was from the beginning a reform 
programme as the original Deuteronomy was. 

iii. Sotirc'es. —The narrative portions of the work 
present an appearance of statistical exactness in matters 
of chronology, genealogy, census-lists, and the like, 
which led earlier scholars, who regarded P as the oldest 
stratum in the Pentateuch (cp Hexateuch, § 24), to 
infer that the author had access to ancient documentary 
records. This supposition is excluded both by the late 
date of P G and by the character of the matter in question. 
See Genesis, §2/. 

1 Perhaps it is a second redaction. 

2 The older legends of Elijah and Elisha, and the multi¬ 
tudinous prophet legends of later times are hardly to be com¬ 
pared. 

3 P G , the groundwork of P, P s , secondary extensions of P G . 

4 See Hexateuch, § 24; Genesis, § 2 /. ; Exodus, §§25; 
Leviticus, § 3; Numbers, § 10^; Joshua, §§ 5 12. 
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The semblance of more definite statislical knowledge in P, as 
compared wiLh the older historians, has an instructive parallel in 
ihe younger Roman annalists, for example, Valerius Antias, 1 
and is to be explained in the same way. We have another 
illustration of the same phenomenon in Chronicles. 

In the patriarchal story and the narrative of the exodus 
it is not demonstrable that the author used any other 
sources than the older historical works which, combined 
with his own, have been transmitted to us (J and E); 
but he doubtless had them in a more complete form, 
and, it may be, in a different recension. Whether in 
the primeval history he made a fresh draught upon 
Babylonian tradition—in the account of creation (Gen. 1 ), 
for example, or in the variant form of the flood legend 
—or whether here also he had Hebrew precursors, is a 
question which seems at present not to admit of a 
confident answer (see Creation, §§3^ 11 17/. ; 
DpLUGE, §§ \off.). 

iv. Later additions .—P contained many laws pur¬ 
porting to have been given to Moses ; to these a multi¬ 
tude of others were added by later hands, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in whole collections (P s )» until the 
symmetry and consistency of the original work was 
completely destroyed ; the result was the heterogeneous 
conglomerate which it is customary to call the Priests’ 
Code (see Hexateuch, Law Literature). Late 
additions to the narrative parts of P also can be recog¬ 
nised, especially in Ex. and Nu. (see Exodus, § 5, 
Numbers, §§ 10 ff.). 

It has been observed above (§3) that copies of the 
same work, differing in text or in contents, were com- 

m TTicf at*id< 5 P ared and combined by subsequent tran- 
iu. mstories scri5er . editors> A process of a similar 

kind, on a much larger scale, was the 
union of the parallel histories J and E in one continuous 
narrative, JE. 

i. Union of J and E .—This task was accomplished 
with considerable skill ; the redactor (Rje) for the most 
part reproduces the text of his sources with little change, 
combining them in different ways as the nature of the 
case indicated. The additions of his own which he 
makes are akin to the later strata of the separate books, 
J and E ; they are chiefly enlargements upon prophetic 
motives in the history, and have frequently a repro¬ 
ductive character, as, e.g ., in the renewal of the promises 
to the patriarchs. 2 The author (R JE ) probably lived in 
the second half of the seventh century. This composite 
work can be followed in our historical books from the 
creation to the reign of David ; if it went farther than 
this, the latter part was supplanted by a history of the 
kingdoms written on a different plan. 

JE did not at once displace the separate works J and 
E; they continued to circulate till a considerably later 
time, and later transcribers of JE may have enriched 
their copies by the introduction from the older books of 
matter which the first redactor (Rje) had not included. 

The deuteronomistic redaction described above (§6 f.) 
is based upon JE, though some of the deuteronomists 
used E, at least, separately. 

ii. Union of JE with D and P. —A post-exilic redac¬ 
tion, finally, united P.with JE and D. The method of 
the redactor (R P ) is more mechanical than that of R jr ; 
his religious and historical point of view is that of P— 
especially of the later additions to P—and Chron.* 

iii. Later priestly editors. —R P very likely ended his 
compilation where P itself ended ; but later editors not 
only made additions to his work, but also extended a 
priestly redaction over the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, sometimes restoring (from JE) passages 
which the deuteronomistic redaction had omitted, some¬ 
times adding matter drawn from the midrash of their 

1 The fondness of Valerius for enormous numbers also is shared 
by P. 

2 On the character and method of this redaction see further, 
Hexateuch, § 24; Genesis, § 6; Exodus, § 3; Numbers, 
§ 6; Joshua, § 11; Judges, § 14. 

3 See Hexateuch, § 29 f.\ Genesis, § 2; Exodus, § 2; 
Leviticus ; Numbers, § 21; Joshua, § n ; Judges, § 14. 
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time, sometimes combining the old version of a story 
with the midrash upon it. In this way the great 
Hebrew history, from the creation to the fall of Judah, 
which we possess in Gen.-2 K., gradually assumed sub¬ 
stantially its present form. In consequence of the 
essentially compilatory character of the Jewish historio¬ 
graphy, this work of the fifth or fourth century B. c. has 
fortunately preserved, without material change, large 
parts of the pre-exilic historical literature, from the 
tenth century to the sixth. 1 

The national history of Judah came to an end in the 
year 586, when Judoea became a Babylonian province. 

, - During the century which followed, 

,, ' T 18 or y 0 many writers occupied themselves with 
ine jews alter the history of the kingdoms and of the 
e res ora- ear ij er a g es ( see above, § 7); but there 

tf ° 1 was little to ins P ire the J ews either in 

w P * Judoea or in Babylonia to write the his¬ 
tory of their own times. It is plain that when long 
afterwards the attempt was made to relate the events 
of this period, the author had hardly any material at 
his command except the references to the completion of 
the temple in the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. It 
is scarcely to be doubted that in the archives of the 
temple the succession of the priests, repairs and improve¬ 
ments of the edifice, and other matters, were recorded, 
and official documents relating to the temple and its 
privileges or to the city were preserved ; 2 perhaps also 
lists of families (with their domiciles), on the basis of 
which the capitation tax was collected ; some such 
material is preserved by the Chronicler. There is much 
less, however, than might have been expected ; it is 
possible that the archives were partially or completely 
destroyed when the city was taken by the armies of 
Ochus, as they were almost certainly destroyed in the 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

A new type of Jewish historical literature is repre¬ 
sented by the memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra. 3 Nehe- 
p . miah narrates in a plain and straight- 

* moires f orwaix * way, though not without a just 
appreciation of his own merit, what he 
had done for his people by restoring in the face of great 
difficulties the ruinous defences of Jerusalem, and by 
remedying many abuses which he found rife in the 
community. 4 Ezra tells how he conducted a colony 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem, and describes the sad 
state of things he found among priests and people, his 
efforts to purge the community from the contamination 
of mixed marriages, and finally the introduction and 
solemn ratification of the book of the law. 5 

The memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra were used by 
the Chronicler as sources for the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and through him considerable portions of them have 
been transmitted to us, though curtailed, deranged, 
and in parts wrought over. 

To the latter part of the Persian or the beginning of 
the Greek period must be ascribed another of the 

„ _ . . sources of the Chronicler ; an Aramaic 

13 ArRniRic 

' . . f narrative, incorporating documents 

cnromcie or relative t0 the building of the walls of 
erusa em. Jerusalem and of the temple, parts of 
which, worked over and supplemented by the Chronicler, 
are preserved in Ezra 4 - 6 . The original scope of the 


1 A most instructive parallel to the Jewish literature in this 
respect is afforded by the Christian chroniclers and historians of 
the Middle Ages; see, for example, the Saxon Annalist, in 
Monumenta Germanic?, 6. 

2 The library of the Jerusalem patriarchate now contains a 
collection of Arabic and Turkish edicts about the holy places, 
beginning with the ‘Testament of Mohammed.’ 

» Delitzsch (ZET 3I36 [’70]) compares the beginning of the 
memoir literature among the Greeks and Romans. See also 
Wachsmuth, Einl. 204/. 

4 A natural motive for the memoirs is the desire to acquaint 
the Jews in the E. with what he had found and done in Jeru¬ 
salem. See Nehemiah. 

6 See Ezra and Ezra-Nehemiah. The genuineness of the 
Memoirs of Ezra has recently been impeached by Torrey, Ezra- 
Nehemiah (’96). 


work can only be uncertainly guessed from the extant 
fragments. The conjecture that other parts of Ezra 
were translated into Hebrew from the same source (van 
Hoonacker, Howorth) is not well founded. Some 
interest attaches to these fragments as the first trace of 
historical writing in the vernacular. The experiment 
seems to have found little favour ; Hebrew was too 
firmly established as the literary language. 

To the same age is to be assigned a lost work on the 
history of the kingdom which is frequently referred to 
Th ky the Chronicler, and of which considerable 
M'dr sh P arts are P reserve d in Chronicles. The 

f Chronicler cites this work under a variety 

0 mgs. names (Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, or, of Judah and Israel, etc.), and particular 
sections of it under special titles (Words 1 of Samuel 
the Seer, Nathan the Prophet, Gad the Seer, 2 and so 
on). Twice the book is referred to under the signifi¬ 
cant name • midrash ’ (ttjd),—T he Midrash of the 
Book of Kings (2 Ch. 2427), the Midrash of the Prophet 
Iddo (ib. 1322). 

The name denotes a homiletic exposition, particularly a story 
teaching some edifying religious or moral lesson, and usually 
attaching itself more or less loosely to the words of an older text. 
This is the character of both the passages in connection with 
which the term occurs, and of many others in Chronicles e.g ., 
2 Ch. 148 f 7]-15 15 20 285-15 3310-19, etc. Budde (ZATIV 
12 37^) called attention to the fact that edifying stories of a kind 
similar to those which in Chronicles are supposed to come from 
the lost Midrash of Kings are found in other parts of the OT, 
and conjectured that the Prayer of Manasseh and the Books of 
Jonah and Ruth are derived from the same work, extracts from 
which he surmises in 1 S. I61-13 and 1 K. 13. The obvious 
resemblance is, however, sufficiently explained by the supposition 
that these writings, together with other pieces of the same kind 
in Num. and Judg., are the product of the same age and school; 
that they were all taken from the same book is hardly to be 
proved. 

That the ' Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah * 
which the Chronicler cites was based upon the deutero- 
nomistic history of the kingdoms (Sam.-Kings) is 
beyond question. The most probable theory is that it 
was an edition of that work enriched by the introduction 
of a large element of historical midrash illustrating the 
moral and religious lessons which the history ought to 
teach, and with such changes and omissions as the 
additions or the author’s pragmatism rendered necessary. 
Its relation to the canonical Kings was thus very 
similar to the relation of th eBook of Jubilees to Genesis. 
The author’s religious point of view, ruling interests, 
and literary manner so closely resemble those of the 
Chronicler that what is to be said under this head will 
best be reserved for the next paragraph. 

In the early part of the Greek period, probably after 
300 B.C., an author connected with the temple composed 
a history of Jerusalem from the time of 
1 '. . e f David to the latter part of the fourth 
C ronic e 01 centur y. prefixing a skeleton of the 

J erusa em. p rece( }i n g history from the creation to 
the death of Saul in the form of genealogies, in which 
are manifested interests the same as those which 
dominate the body of the book. This history we 
possess in our Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
which originally formed a single continuous, work. 

The narrative begins with Saul's last battle, the anointing of 
David as King of all Israel, and the taking of Jerusalem (1 Ch. 
10 /); from this point to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar it runs parallel to Sam. and Kings, but deals 
with Judah only. From the deportation of. 586 the author 
passes at once to the edict of Cyrus permitting the Jews to 
return to Palestine (2 Ch. 3622/ = Ezra 1 1 /). The return and 
the rebuilding of the temple are then related, to the completion 
of the building in the sixth year of Darius; then follows 
immediately the commission of Ezra in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, his return at the head of a colony, and his attempted 
reforms in Jerusalem (Ezra 7 ffi) \ and, again without any con¬ 
nection, the appointment 01 Nehemiah as governor in the 

1 i. e. , ‘Narrative [of Samuel’, etc.].. 

2 See Chronicles, § 6 2. It is not quite clear whether this form 
of citation is only a convenient way of indicating the part of the 

extensive work in which the prophet named figured ; or whether 

it implies a theory that eacn prophet wrote the events of his 

own time G os « c.Aj.l 8). 
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twentieth year of Artaxerxes,the rebuilding of the walls (Neh. 1 - 7 ), 
and the ratification of the law (Neh. 8 - 10 ). The narrative ends 
with the measures of reform which Nehemiah found necessary 
on the occasion of a second visit in the thirty-second year of 
Artaxerxes ; but the genealogies are brought down to the reign 
of the last Persian king. 

The author’s sources naturally varied for the different 
periods. 

i. For the earlier part of the work he used the Hexa- 
teuch and the older historical books, the genealogical 
material in which he excerpted, condensed, and combined 
in his own way, supplementing it with constructions of 
his own which plainly reflect post-exilic conditions. 

ii. For the history of the kingdom the ulterior source 
was the deuteronomistic work (Sam.-Kings) ; it seems 
probable, however, that the Chronicler used this work, 
not in the form in which it lies before us, but as it was 
embodied in the Midrash of Kings (§ 14), of which 
Chronicles may then be regarded as mainly an abridg¬ 
ment. 

iii. From the fall of Jerusalem in 586 to the time of 
Alexander, the sources were the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, 1 the Aramaic history already spoken of (§ 13), 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra (§ 12), a list of high 
priests from Jeshua to Jaddua, and probably other 
priestly genealogies, etc. The narrative material all 
belonged to the first quarter century of the Persian period 
and a few years in the reign of Artaxerxes ; there was 
evidently no continuous historical tradition, written or 
oral, when the Chronicler wrote ; indeed, his knowledge 
was not sufficient to enable him rightly to arrange the 
fragmentary remains at his disposal. 2 

In the Chronicler’s account of the first two (i. and 
ii.) of these three periods there are occasional historical 
notices not otherwise transmitted to us which seem to 
come from old sources. 

The recension of Gen.-Kings which lay before the Chronicler 
or the author of the Midrash may have been different from ours, 
as the recension in the hands of the Alexandrian translators 
frequently differed from that on which MT is based. The 
restoration, by the last redactor of Judges, of considerable 
material from JE which the deuteronomistic redactor had 
omitted, proves that the final loss of the old Hebrew history books 
occurred at a comparatively late time, as so much of the classic 
literature perished late in the Byzantine period. 

The Chronicler’s work is an ecclesiastical history ; the 
Jewish Church in Jerusalem is its subject. The whole 
history of the Northern Kingdom, which was included 
not only in the deuteronomistic Book of Kings but also 
in the Chronicler's immediate source, the Book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah, is therefore omitted. The 
temple, the ministry, the ritual, have central importance; 
and special interest is shown in the prominence of the 
Levites on festal occasions (see Chronicles, § 7). The 
clergy are also the custodians of the law ; they give 
instruction in it and decisions under it. The liturgy 
of the temple and the minute organisation of the ministry 
with its guilds of musicians, singers, door-keepers, etc., 
are attributed to David. 3 Upon the deuteronomistic 
pragmatism which it found in its sources the post- 
exilic History superimposed a pragmatism of a new 
type. In it also prosperity and adversity depend upon 
fidelity to the religion of Yahw& ; but the conception of 
religion is clerical rather than prophetic. The ideas of 
theodicy and retribution are more mechanical; 4 the 
vindication of God’s law is not only sure, it is also 
signal and swift. 

The exhibition of this principle in history is the motive of the 
most radical changes made in the representation of the older 
books as well as in the long haggadic additions. In both, it is 
probable that the Chronicler was preceded by the author of the 
Midrash ; but the same spirit appears in the Chronicler’s own 
work in Ezra and Neh. 5 


1 The influence of Is. 40 ff. is also visible. 

2 The derangement of Ezra-Neh. is, however, partly to be 
ascribed to later hands. 

3 This may be connected with the belief that David composed 
Psalms for the temple service. 

4 The influence of Ezekiel is manifest. 

5 On the character of the additions and changes, see 
Chronicles, § iff. 


Taken altogether, it is as historical midrash (i.e., as 
edifying fiction with an historical background), not as 
history, that Chronicles, like its lost precursor, must be 
regarded and judged. This type of literature enjoyed, 
as we shall see, an immense popularity in the Greek 
period among both Hebrew and Hellenistic Jews. 

The first part of the Chronicle of Jerusalem, from 
the creation to the exile, ran parallel to the great 
historical work Gen.-Kings ; the second, beginning 
with the edict of Cyrus, had no competitor. The 
latter was accordingly detached to serve, under the 
title Book of Ezra, 1 as a continuation of the older 
history through the Persian period. When at a later 
time the first part (Chronicles) was given a place in the 


canon, it was not reunited with Ezra, but was counted 
either as the last (Talmud) or as the first (Massora) of 
the Kethublm (see Canon, § 9). In the Alexandrian 
Bible, where a general rearrangement was effected, 
the original order was restored. 

The oldest Greek translation of the post-exilic History is 
preserved to us as a torso, beginning with 2 Ch. 35 1-27 and 
ending abruptly with Neh. 8 12. 2 It presents the material in a 
different—and to some extent more original—order than MT 
and the later Greek version ; and contains one long passage not 
found in either (Pages of Darius, 3 yC). 3 

A sketch of Jewish historical literature would be 
incomplete without some mention of the popular religious 
p . stories so abundant in the last three or 
. opu ar f Qur centur j es before our era. These 
religious al j have an historical setting, and 


stories. 


doubtless passed from the beginning, 
as they still do with many, for veracious history. In 
character they do not essentially differ from the haggadic 
additions in Chronicles ; but instead of attaching them¬ 
selves to a given situation in the older history, they 
create their own situation. With this freedom is 


naturally connected a greater variety in the motive and 
moral of the story. 

i. and ii. Two of the longer tales of this class, to 
which we might perhaps give the name historical 
romances, are the books of Judith and Esther. They 
have in common the patriotic motive, and also that in 
each it is a woman who, at great peril to herself, saves 
her people from threatened destruction. Judith (g.v.) 
was probably written in Palestine, in Hebrew. The 
setting of the action is purely fictitious ; the author’s 
notions of history and of geography, beyond his own 
region, are of the most confused kind. 

If any historical incident furnished the nucleus of the story, 
the circumstances had been thoroughly forgotten. The religious 
point of view, as it appears in the speech of Achior, for example, 
and in the stress laid on clean meats (cp Dan. 1) and the sacred¬ 
ness of tithes, etc., is that of correct Judaism ;—it is erroneous to 
say of Pharisaism. The lesson of faith in God and fidelity to 
his law is obvious; but it is not necessary to assume that the 
book was written to inculcate this lesson and to encourage its 
readers in a particular crisis. 

The considerable differences in the recensions (three Greek, Old 
Latin, Syriac) show that the book had considerable currency; 
but it never enjoyed the same popularity as its companion, 
Esther. 4 


A peculiar interest attaches to Esther (g.v.) as one 
of the very few remaining pieces of the literature of the 
Oriental Jews. 5 The feast of Purim (q.v.), the origin 
of which is celebrated in the book, 6 was certainly 
adopted by the Jews in the E. Probably too (see 
Esther, § 7) the legend was borrowed or imitated ; 
but this does not alter the fact that the story constructed 
upon it is one of the most characteristic works of Jewish 
fiction. 

How the young Jewess Esther becomes Queen of Persia; how 


1 Our Ezra and Nehemiah (cp Ezra-Neh., § 4). 

2 See Ezra (The Greek). 

3 See Torrey, JBL 16 168-170 ; cp Ezra (Greek), §61. 

4 On parallels and reminiscences in Jewish literature see 
Lipsius in Z WT 10 337 ff. (’67). The midrashim all put the occur¬ 
rence in the Asmonaean times, and several of them connect it 
with the Hanukka festivities as Esther is connected with Purim. 

5 Tobit is the only other of which this can confidently be 
affirmed. 

6 In the subscription to the Greek version it is called eu-io-roAr) 
tu)v <f>povpcu (Esth. 10 11). 
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the proud vizier Haman is compelled to do the almost royal 
honour he had conceived for himself to the Jew Mordecai whom 
he hates most of all men ; and how Esther by her address saves 
her people from the general massacre which Haman had planned } 
gets the minister hanged on his own gallows and Mordecai 
appointed in his place, and procures a counter-edict by authority 
of which the Jews in Susa and the provinces slaughter their 
fellow-subjects without resistance,—that was something to delight 
the heart of a race whose peculiarities and contempt for the state 
religion involved it in sucn bitter sufferings. 

When the temple was destroyed and the other feasts 
ceased, Purim only gained in importance, and the book 
connected with Purim so well expressed the feelings of 
the oppressed Jews that Esther became, next to the 
Torah, the best known and most highly-prized book in 
the Canon. 1 

iii. A book of very different spirit and tendency is 
Jonah ( q.v.), which tells how the prophet, who was 
unwilling to preach to the heathen, was miraculously . 
constrained to go, and how at his message Ninevah 
repented and its doom was averted, and pointedly 
rebukes the spirit which would have God show no 
mercy upon the nations. The protest against the 
persuasion that God’s word and his compassion are for 
the Jews only is noteworthy. The book is not only a 
story about a prophet; more than any other product of 
its age, it breathes the prophet’s spirit. 2 

iv. A similar motive is thought by many to actuate 
the Book of Ruth (q.v.); the author would answer 
those who, like Ezra and Nehemiah, were so hot 
against mixed marriages, by showing how the blood of a 
Moabite ancestress flowed in the veins of David himself. 

v. One of the most pleasing of these writings is 
Tobit (q.v. ), with its attractive pictures of Jewish piety 
and its instructive glimpses of current superstitions, for 
the history of both of which it is an important source. 

It is a moral tale simply, without any ulterior motive 
other than the edification of its readers. The numerous 
varying recensions show that it had a wide popularity 
among Jews as it had afterwards among Christians. See 
Achiacharus. 

vi. Smaller didactic stories. —Other stories celebrate 
the constancy of pious Jews to their religion in spite of 
all efforts to turn them from it. The Gentile world- 
power, whether represented by Babylonian, Persian, 
Seleucid, or Ptolemy, appears not only as the oppressor 
but also as the persecutor of the Jews, prohibiting the 
exercise of their religion and trying to force them to 
worship idols and practise abominable rites. 

Some of the stories tell of the miraculous deliverance of God’s 
faithful servants, others of the triumphant fortitude of the 
martyrs under the most appalling tortures. To inspire a like 
faith and devotion in the readers, leading them to prize more 
highly a religion which has produced such fruits, and making 
them also ready, if need be, to die for their holy law, is the 
obvious motive of the tales . 3 

To this class belong the stories of Daniel and the 
three Jewish youths in Babylon, in the Book of Daniel 
(q. v .). 

Here the faithful worshippers of Yahwfc are miraculously 
delivered from the fiery furnace and the lions’ den, and endued 
with a supernatural wisdom which puts all the Chaldean 
astrologers and magicians to shame, so that the heathen kings 
are constrained to confess the god of the Jews the supreme God. 

In the Greek version other stories are added; Susanna 
and the Elders, illustrating Daniel’s wisdom in judg¬ 
ment ; Bel and the Dragon, showing how Daniel ingeni¬ 
ously proved to Cyrus that the gods of the Babylonians 
were no gods. The display of Jewish wisdom before 
heathen kings is the motive also of the story of the 
Three Pages of Darius (i Esd. 3 1 f .), where a contest 
of wits in answer to the question, What is the mightiest 
thing on earth? wins for Zerubbabel permission to 
return and restore the temple at Jerusalem. 4 

The Greek-speaking Jews also had their story-books 
with similar subjects. One of these is 3 Maccabees (see 

1 The entire lack of a religious element In the story was made 
good in the Greek translation by extensive additions. 

2 CpEzek.35/ Mai. In/ 

3 We should compare the Christian martyna. 

4 Cp Ep. Arist. (Schmidt); Ezra (Greek), § 6 . 
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Maccabees [Third]), which professes to narrate 
events in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator after the 
defeat of Seleucus III. at Raphia in 217 B.C. It may be 
regarded as in some sense a Hellenistic counterpart to 
Esther, and is one of the worst specimens of this kind 
of fiction. 

It seems to be an elaborated variation of an older legend 
preserved by Josephus ( c. Ap. 25). Many scholars are of the 
opinion that the occasion of writing the book was the persecution 
of the Alexandrian Jews under Caligula. 1 

Of the stories of martyr heroism, the most famous 
are those of the aged Eleazar and of the mother and 
her seven sons in 2 Macc. 6 f. , repeated in great detail 
in 4 Macc., which took their place among the most 
popular of Christian martyria. 

There were doubtless many other religious stories in 
circulation ; from a later period considerable remains of 
a similar literature have come down to us; e.g. , the tale 
of Joseph’s wife Aseneth (see Apocrypha, § 12). 

The glorious events of the Asmonasan age inspired 
more than one author to write the history of Mattathias 
. and his sons. The oldest and by far the 

17 . Hist, of mQSt j m p 0rtant 0 f these works is that 
A ‘ S ^°^ SeanS: which we have in the First Book of 

Hebrew. Maccabees (see Maccabees [First]), 
written in Hebrew, probably in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus. It covers the period from the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.C.) to the death of 
Simon (135 B.C.); but it deals chiefly with the struggle 
with the Syrians ; of the fierce and treacherous strife 
of Jewish parties we catch only passing glimpses. 
The author had probably no older written account of 
the events, but drew upon a tradition close to the 
Asmonsean house. Besides this tradition, he incor¬ 
porated certain documents which were preserved in 
public places (1427/:) or in the archives (cp 1137 1*27). 2 

The writer is sincerely religious, as are the heroes of 
his story. As to his method of conceiving history, we 
need only point out here that the action moves wholly 
on the earthly stage, without miracle, or prophecy. 

1 Macc. is an historical source of the first value for the 
times of the early Asmonaeans; it is deeply to be 
regretted that we have not similar sources for other 
epochs of Jewish history. 

At the end of the work (16 23 /) the reader is referred 
for information about the following period to the 
Chronicles of the high-priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 
Of these Chronicles nothing has survived ; it cannot 
even be shown that the history of Hyrcanus’ rule in 
Josephus ultimately goes back—in whole or in part—to 
these Chronicles. 3 

The struggle of their brethren in Palestine had a keen 
interest for the Greek-speaking Jews also. Jason of 
Cyrene wrote a history of it in five books, 

18. Greek, beginning with the antecedents of the con¬ 
flict under Onias III., and ending, if we are to judge 
from the summary of its contents in 2 Macc. 219-23. 
with the liberation of the city by Judas after the victory 
over Nicanor (cp 2 Macc. 15 37). We know this work 
only through 2 Macc., which is professedly an abridg¬ 
ment of it. The original must have been very prolix, 
which is perhaps one reason why it was not more 
generally known. The character of the work is in 
striking contrast to 1 Macc. ; it imitates and outdoes 
the worst types of Greek rhetorical historiography. 5 
The straining for effect is tiresomely persistent. Every¬ 
thing is exaggerated ; special divine interventions occur 
at every turn ; and the operation of the law of retribu¬ 
tion is everywhere emphasised (see chap. 9 ). There is 

1 See now, however, Biichler, Tobiaden u. Oniaden , 172^ 
^ ^ On the genuineness of these pieces, see Maccabees (First), 

§ syi 

3 Against Bloch see Destinon, 44 - , T 

4 Schiirer considers it doubtful whether Jason made an end 

here; but cp 2 Macc. 220, and see Willrich, Juden u. 
Gricchen, 66. ,, 

5 See, however, Biichler, 277.^, Niese, Hermes , 1900. 
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no evidence that Jason had any written sources ; the 
whole character of the book suggests rather that he 
derived his information from the reports—confused and 
mingled with legend—which came 1 by various channels 
from Palestine. On the two epistles in 2 Macc. 1 1-2 18, 
and on the other critical points, see Maccabees 
(Second ). 2 

Other writings of a legendary character are known to 
us through Josephus, who, directly or indirectly, drew 
upon them in his history of the Greek period ; among 
them were the account of Alexander’s relations to the 
Jews (Ant. xi. 8) and the story of the Tobiadoe and 
Oniadoe (Joseph the tax-farmer), Ant. xii. 4 , cp BJ 1 1. 
On the latter see Buchler (op. cit. preceding col. n. 1). 

In the third and the second centuries b.c., most of 
the Hebrew historical literature was translated into 
_ o xj. 1 . - Greek. Jews in the new centres of 

Greek culture, especially in Alex- 

. „ » ? .P andria, became acquainted with the 

^ J writings ° f GreCk hiSt0riaI ' S ' and 

with works like those of Manetho 
and Berossus, written in Greek, through which the 
ancient history of Egypt and Babylonia from authentic 
sources was brought to the knowledge of the educated 
world. It would be strange, indeed, if they had not 
felt stirred to perform a like service for the history of 
their own nation. 

i. Demetrius .—The earliest of these writings of which 
we know anything is that of Demetrius, llepl rwv tv rrj 
’lovdaiy (3acnXewv.* It is a chronological epitome 
rather than a narrative history, and was doubtless 
composed for Jewish readers. The author brings to 
the solution of the difficult problems of chronology 
thorough knowledge of the OT and great acumen. 

The occasional explanations of other difficulties in the Scriptures 
show honesty as well as ingenuity. The close connection in 
many of these points between the Hellenistic and the Palestinian 
exegesis has also been remarked. 


ii. Eupole?nos .—The work of Eupolemos under a 
similar title was of a different nature. He narrated the 
history more at large, and with embellishments in the 
taste of his times, such as the correspondence of Solomon 
with the pharaoh, the legend of Jeremiah (fr. 24), and 
so on. In him also we first note the disposition to 
vindicate for the Hebrews the priority in philosophy, 
science, and the useful arts, which is so characteristic of 
later Hellenistic authors. 

Moses was the first sage (<ro<£os), and the first who gave his 
people written laws. . He taught the art of writing to the Jews ; the 
Phoenicians learned it from the Jews, and the Greeks from them. 

Eupolemos probably wrote under Demetrius Soter 
(circa 158 B.C. ), and it has been surmised that he may 
be the same who is mentioned in 1 Macc. 817 ; in which 
case his book would have additional interest as the work 
of a Palestinian Hellenist. 5 

iii. Artapanos .—It was natural that Jews in Egypt 
should seek to connect the story of Abraham’s sojourn 
in Egypt, of Joseph’s elevation, and above all, of Moses 
and the exodus, with Egyptian history. 

They had an additional reason for giving their version of these 
events in the fact that native writers had set afloat injurious 
accounts of the expulsion of the leprous hordes, which found 
only too willing credence not merely among the populace but 
with serious historians. 6 


The Jewish writers had no access to authentic sources 
of information ; in the most favourable case they 
could give only uncritical combinations of names and 


1 See Torrey, ZA TtV 20 225 ff. 

2 The book may perhaps have been used as a Hellenistic 
Haggada for the Hanukka as Esther for Purim. 

3 On the works described in this paragraph see Freudenthal, 
Hellenistische Studien , '75 (the fragments edited, 219 ff ); 
Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, 2, § 33 (5 200 ff) ; Will- 
rich, Judea undGriechen vor der makkabaischen Erhebung, ’95. 

* Freudenthal fixes the date under Ptolemy IV. (222-205); 
Willrich tries to prove that all this literature is much younger. 

5 Against both this combination and the date given in the 
text, see Willrich. 

6 If the account ascribed to Manetho is genuine—which has 
seldom been questioned—these malicious inventions began very 
>early in the Ptolemaic period. 
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events taken from Egyptian history or legend (known 
to them through a Greek medium) with the narratives 
of the Pentateuch. The spinning out of these com¬ 
binations is doubtless in the main pure invention. 

Considerable fragments of a work of this sort have 
been transmitted to us under the name of Artapanos. 
This Persian name is with reason suspected of being 
a pseudonym, the glorification of the Jews being for 
greater effect attributed to an unprejudiced foreigner 1 
who collected his information from the best Egyptian 
authorities. However that may be, the author shows 
considerable knowledge of things Egyptian and a very 
respectable degree of Hellenistic culture. The design 
of the book is plainly to magnify the forefathers of the 
Jews by showing that they are the real authors of the 
Egyptian civilisation. 

Abraham,during his twenty years’sojourn, taught the Egyptians 
astrology ; 2 Joseph first caused the fields to be properly surveyed 
and meted out, reclaimed by irrigation much uncultivated land, 
allotted glebes to the priests, and invented measures. His kins¬ 
men, who followed him to Egypt, built the temples in Athos 
and Heliopolis. It is particularly in the story of Moses, how¬ 
ever, that Artapanos develops all his art. Moses, who was 
named by the Egyptians Hermes and is known to the Greeks as 
Musaeus, was the adopted son of Merris, the childless queen of 
Chenephres. He was the inventor of boats, the Egyptian 
weapons, engines for hoisting stones, for irrigation, and for war; 
he divided the country into its thirty-six nomes, and assigned to 
each the god which was to be worshipped in it; he was. the 
founder of philosophy and the author.of the hieroglyphic writing 
used by the priests. Besides all this he was a great general, 
who at the. head of an army of fellahin subdued the Ethiopians, 
built the city of Hermopohs, etc. The jealousy of Chenephres 
finally compelled him to flee the country; on the way he slew 
an Egyptian officer who lay in wait for him to kill him (cp Ex. 
2 11 fff As the last example shows, the author deals very freely 
with the biblical narrative when it suits his purpose. 

iv. Fragments. —We possess fragments of several 
other works of similar tendency to those of Eupolemos 
and Artapanos ; the names of Aristeas and Malchos- 
Kleodemus may be mentioned. Of peculiar interest 
are some fragments of this sort which plainly come 
from the hand of Samaritan Hellenists. One of these 
(erroneously ascribed in Eusebius to Eupolemos) makes 
Mt. Gerizim the site of the city of Melchizedek and the 
temple of the most high God ; and is otherwise instruc¬ 
tive for the combination of the OT narrative with 
Babylonian learning : for example, Ur of the Chaldees is 
Camarina ; Abraham brought the Babylonian astrology 
to Egypt, but the real father of the science was Enoch, 
etc. 

The same aim, to exalt the Jewish people in the eyes 
of other races, appears in a different way in various 
pseudepigraphic works purporting to be written about 
the Jews by foreigners. 3 

v. Pseudo-Hecatceus. —Hecataeus of Abdera (under 
Ptolemy I.) had given in his History of Egypt a brief and 
unprejudiced account of the Jews ; which gave occasion 
for forging in his name a whole book, the partiality of 
which for all things Jewish aroused the suspicion of 
ancient critics. 

vi. Aristeas .—The letter of Aristeas, pretending to be 
written by a Gentile to a Gentile, giving the history of 
the translation of the Hebrew law into Greek, also is 
palpably spurious. 

In it we have a glorification of the Torah and of the LXX 
translation, of the profound and practical wisdom of Jewish 
sages, of the temple and the cultus—a fabrication on a grand scale, 
fortified with edicts, correspondence, and all the apparatus with 
which fictitious history had learned to give itself the semblance of 
authenticity. 

Among the voluminous writings of Philo at least one 
work dealing with the ancient history of his people 
~ demands mention here—the life of Moses. 
??* “ l ?. The first book, in particular, on Moses as 

Aiexan ria. a ru | er . | f a j r iy deserves to be called the best 
specimen of Hebrew history retold for Gentile readers. 

1 Cp Pseudo - Hecataeus, Aristeas, the Jewish Sibyl, etc.; 
Freudenthal, x^ff. 

2 This is repeated by many Jewish writers. Abraham 
brought the art from Babylonia (FHGZz 13 A). 

3 This species of literature flourished rankly in the centuries 
before and after our era. 
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It narrates the life of Moses from his birth to the permission 
to the two tribes to occupy the conquered territory E. of the 
Jordan (Nu. 32), following the Pentateuch with occasional 
allegorical digressions and many edifying reflections, and with 
those speeches by the personages at important moments without 
which no author of this time would have thought it possible to 
write history ; but free from any infusion of the Hellenistic 
midrash which we have found in Eupolemos and Artapanos. 


Philo’s work differs favourably from the corresponding 
parts of Josephus’ Antiquities in the point just mentioned, 
and also in the fact that Philo does not, like Josephus, 
suppress unpleasant passages, such as the worship of 
the golden calf which Aaron made. The second book 
is on Moses as a lawgiver ; l the third, on Moses as a 
priest (the tabernacle and its furniture, priests’ vestments, 
and so on), 

Philo wrote also a history of the persecutions of the 
Jews in his own time, apparently in five books. 

The first, it is inferred, was introductory ; the second described 
the oppression of the Jews in the reign of Tiberius by Sejanus 
at Rome and by Pontius Pilate in Judaea; the third dealt with 
the sufferings of the Alexandrian Jews at the beginning of the 
reign of Caligula; the fourth, with the evils in which the Jews were 
involved by the demand of Caligula that divine honours should 
be paid him, and his determination to set up an image of himself 
in the temple at Jerusalem ; whilst the last described the change 
in the fortunes of the Jews brought about by Claudius’s edict of 
toleration. 

Of these books only the third and the fourth have 
survived (Adversus Flaccum , Legatio ad Caium). Philo 
was a witness of the tribulations of the Jews in Alexandria 
in the last year of Flaccus’s administration, and was the 
leading member of the deputation to Caligula. Notwith¬ 
standing their tiresome preaching tone, and obvious 
reticence about the result of the mission—not to say sup¬ 
pression of its failure—the books are historical sources 


of high value, not only for the troubles of the Jews but 
also for the character of the Emperor. 

The revolt against Rome in the years 66-73 A. n. 

21 Justus f° unc * i ts historians in two men who had 
nf Tihpriaa2 themselves been actors in it, Justus of 
01 AiDerias. Tiberias and F i avius Josephus. 

The work of Justus is lost—it is known to us only 
through the polemic in the autobiography of Josephus— 
and the loss is the more to be regretted because Justus 
would have enabled us to control Josephus’s account of 
the events in Galilee, where we have only too good 
reason to distrust him. Justus wrote also a Chronicon 
or concise history from Moses to the death of Agrippa 
II. (in the third year of Trajan), which was used by 
Julius Africanus, through whom some material derived 
from it has been transmitted to us. Both works of 
Justus, like those of Josephus, were written in Greek— 
Josephus testifies that he had a good Greek education— 
for Greek and Roman readers. 

i. Bell . Jud. — Josephus (b. 37 A. D., d. end of century) 
first wrote the history of the war in Aramaic for the 
22 Flavius J ews * n tbe Afterwards, moved 
Josephus 3 ( he says ) by the number of misleading 
^ * accounts which were in circulation, he 

put his own work into Greek. 4 The Greek cannot, how¬ 
ever, be a mere translation of the earlier work ; for 
Greek and Roman readers it would need to be materially 
recast, and we can hardly doubt that his own part in 
the action was put in a quite different light. Very prob¬ 
ably also the risumd of Jewish history from the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod (bk. i.) 
was first prefixed in the Greek; the greater part of the 
seventh book was doubtless added at the same time. 
The history ends with the taking of Masada (the last 
stronghold of the insurgents) and the closing of the 
temple of Onias in Egypt, with a final chapter on the 
outbreak in Cyrene. The work was completed before 
the death of Vespasian (79 a.d. ). 


1 In this book the history of the LXX translation is repeated 
after Aristeas. 

2 Schurer, GJ W) 1 47^. ETl6 5 ^; 

3 Schurer, GJVV) 156 Jf., ET 177^; where the literature 
will be found {Hist, \o\ff.y 

4 ‘tA.avtov '\(ti<rf)TTOV urropia ’IouSabcou troX.4p.ov irpos 
'Pw/xaiou? ; De Betlo Judaico Libri Septem . 


For the agitation which preceded the war, and for the 
war itself, Josephus was both at the time and afterwards 
in a position to be exceptionally well informed ; but it 
must be remembered that, writing for the eyes of the 
emperor and his officers, he was under strong temptation 
to put things in the way which would be most pleasing 
to his imperial patrons ; and that he had the difficult 
task of giving an honourable colour to his own conduct. 
We know that Justus charged him with falsifying the 
history of the events in Galilee, and the acrimony of 
Josephus’s reply shows that the shaft had found a 
vulnerable spot. 

For the earlier part of the work, from Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Nero, he used substantially 
the same sources as in the parallel books of his Antiqui¬ 
ties. The Jewish War is composed with considerable 
art; Josephus had a remarkably dramatic subject, and 
he puts his facts together in a highly effective way ; the 
Greek style, in revising which he had expert assistance, 
is praised by Photius for purity and propriety. 

ii. Antiquities. —Later in life Josephus wrote his 
Antiquities , or, rather, 'Archeology' ('lovdatKT} apxcuo- 
\oyia), the Ancient History of the Jews, in twenty 
books. 1 

The first ten books extend from the creation of the 
world to the end of the Babylonian exile (closing with 
Daniel). His sources here were the books of the OT, 
chiefly in the LXX version ; but when he affirms (1 
Proem. 3.x. 106 ) that he reproduces exactly the contents 
of the sacred books, without addition or omission, he 
claims too much—or too little. 

The Antiquities was written for Gentile readers, and was 
intended not merely to acquaint them with the history of the 
Jews, but also Jo counteract the current prejudice against the 

f >eople and its institutions, and to exhibit both in a favourable 
ight. To this end he omitted things which might give ground 
for censure or ridicule, and embellished the narrative from legend 
and midrash. That he used the writings of Hellenistic Jews 
who before him had treated the history in the same way (see 
above, § 19) is certain ; the extent to which he was dependent 
upon them cannot now be determined. Josephus also often 
refers for confirmation or illustration of the biblical narrative to 
foreign authors ; who are sometimes cited, not at first hand, but 
from compilations or other intermediate sources. 2 

For the following period, from Artaxerxes I., under 
whom he puts Esther (the latest book in the OT), the 
sources used were of diverse character and value. 3 
From the middle of the fifth century to the beginning of 
the second there was no authentic historical tradition ; 
a few stray facts and a mass of legends have to stop the 
gap. From Antiochus Epiphanes to the accession of 
Herod, Josephus’s chief authority was an unknown 
Jewish writer who had combined his Jewish sources 
(1 Macc., a history of the later Asmonasans ?) with Greek 
writers on the history of Syria (Polybius, Posidonius, 
Strabo). This work probably began with Alexander, 
and came down at least to the death of Germanicus (19 
a.d. ). To this Josephus added the fruit of his own 
reading in the Greek historians, some Jewish marvel- 
stories, and a collection of documents authenticating 
privileges of the Jews. For the life of Herod he drew 
directly on Nicolaus of Damascus, with additions from 
a Jewish source unfavourable to Herod. In the later 
part of the work the narrative becomes fuller and the 
sources more numerous; among them information 
derived from King Agrippa, and a Roman author 
(? Cluvius Rufus) may be recognised. The history 
closes with Gessius Florus (= BJ ii. 14 1), on the eve 
of the war. 

iii. The Life , which in the manuscripts immediately 
follows the Antiquities, is not really an autobiography; 
it is an apologia, and is chiefly occupied with a relation 

J The title and the number of books are in imitation of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, *Pu)/u,aiVc»j apxaioXoyta. 

2 The ancients understood as well as the moderns this trick or 
seeming to be familiar with books they had never seen. 

3 For titles of works on the sources of Josephus, see Schurer, 
Hist.\\o\ff. Of more recent investigations Buchler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Oniaden. *99, also JQR 9311 ff., REJ 
32 179 39t9ff. i an< l Unger (SMA JF, ’9s JF.) must be named. 
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and defence of the author’s conduct as commander in 
Galilee in the earlier stage of the revolt. It supple¬ 
ments the War; but is to be used with even greater 
caution. 

iv. The short work which we commonly call the 
Reply to Apion (Contra Apionem), but of which the 
true title seems to be 4 On the Antiquity of the Jews' 
(llepl T7} s tCop ’lovdaUou apxaidTTjTos) is a defence of 
the Jews against their assailants, of whom the Alex¬ 
andrian grammarian and polyhistor Apion is taken as 
a leading representative. 1 The chief value of the book, 
apart from the light it throws on the 4 antisemitism ’ of 
the times, lies in the copious extracts from profane 
writers on Oriental history which are incorporated in it. 

Josephus was the author through whom the Roman 
and, later, for centuries, the Christian world got most 
of its knowledge of Jewish history. His works were 
translated into Latin ; a Greek abridgment of the 
voluminous Antiquities was made; the mediaeval 
Hebrew 1 Josippon ’ professes to be the work of 
Josephus, from whose writings the material is largely 
drawn ; in modern times Josephus has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe. His authority as an 
historian stood very high, his writings were appealed 
to with almost as much confidence as the OT itself. 

In recent times, on the contrary, he has not infre¬ 
quently been judged with unjust severity. The gravest 
faults of the Antiquities are those which it shares with 
the Jewish Hellenistic historiography in general, and 
indeed with no small part of the profane history of the 
Alexandrian age, not the individual sins of Josephus. 


To expect critical history of these writers is to look for figs 
on thistles. The business of the historian is to interest his 
readers ; an effective story carries it off over all dry investiga¬ 
tions ; and legends which redounded to the glory of the race 
were accepted without impertinent question. It is not to be 
charged as a crime to Josephus that in these respects he is an 
author of his time and his people. On the other hand, the care¬ 
lessness and lack of pains with which the latter part of the Anti¬ 
quities particularly is worked out may fairly be laid at his door ; 
he visibly wearies of his long task before it is completed. 

We have no extensive historical writings in Hebrew 
or Aramaic to set beside the productions of the Grecian 

oo Seder Olam J ews> Some WOrks ° n P articular 
Deaer Uiam - periods have perished, or, like i Macc. 

and Josephus's Jewish War, have reached us only in 
Greek garb. The chief motive of the Hellenistic authors 
for retelling the ancient history of their people—to bring 
it to the knowledge of foreigners—was lacking. Their 
own need was satisfied by the Sacred Books them¬ 
selves, interpreted by Targum and Midrash. The only 
comprehensive Hebrew work on Jewish history of which 
we know anything is the bald chronological epitome 
known as Seder 'Olam . Down to the Persian period 
it follows the OT with occasional midrashic episodes, 
and with a minute determination of the chronology 
which is evidently the raison d'etre of the work. 2 The 
six centuries and more from Nehemiah to the war under 


Hadrian are comprised in the second half of chap. 30 . 
The lack of any continuous historical tradition is here 
again obvious; the chronology of the Persian, the 
Greek, the Asmonaean, and the Herodean periods— 
partly in consequence of corruption of the text—is far 
out of the way. The work, which enjoys Talmudic 
authority, is attributed to R. Jose ben Halaphta (circa 
130-160 A. d. ), probably because he is often cited in it 
as an authority. It has undoubtedly been more than 
once worked over by later hands. 3 

E. Schrader, art. ‘ Geschichtskunde bei den Israeliten,' BL 
2 4 r 32 ?L Franz Del. ‘Die Formenreichthum der israelitischen 

Geschichtsliteratur,’ Zeitsch. f. luther. Theol. 
24. Literature, u. Kirehe,SQ2iJf., ’70; L. Diestel, ‘Dieheb. 

Geschichtsschreibung,’ JDT 18 365 ff. (’73) ; 
R. Kittel, Die A n/dnge der keb. Geschichtsschreibung im A T, 
’96 (Rektoratsrede); B. Duhm, Die Entsteh . des ATs , ’97; 


1 Apion died about fifty years before Josephus wrote. 

2 Cp the Alexandrian chronologist Demetrius; and note also 
the chronology of Jubilees. 

3 Azaria de Rossi, Imre Bind , chap. 19 . 


see also Hexateuch, and the articles on the several hooks dis¬ 
cussed above. 

On various aspects of the general subject: F. Creuzer, Die 
historische Kunst der Griechen in ihrer Entsteh . und Fort- 
bildung , ’45 ; H. Ulrici, Charakteristik der antiken Histori¬ 
ographies '33; K. W. Nitzsch, ‘ Romische und deutsche An- 
nalistik und Geschichtsschreibung,* in Sybel’s Zeitschr. 11 1 ff 
(’64); A. v. Gutschmid, ‘Aus Vorlesungen fiber die Gesch. der 
griech. Historiographie,’ Kleine Schrjften, 4279 ff> (esp. the 
introd. 279-298). 

J. W. Loebell, ‘Das reale und das ideale Element in der 
geschichtlichen Uberlieferung und Darstellung,’ in Sybel’s 
Zeitschr. 1 269-331 (59); W. Wachsmuth, ‘ Ueber die Quellen 
der Geschichtsfalschung,’ Ber. d. konigl. sdchischen Gesellsch. 
der ^ IViss. 8 121-153 (’56); E. Zeller, 4 Wie entstehen unge- 
schichtlichen Ueberlieferungen,* Deutsche Rundschau , Feb. *93 
(excellent); Steinthal, ‘ Mythos, Sage, Marchen, Legende, 
Erzahlung, Fabel,' Z. filr Vo Ike rpsychologie u. Sprachwiss . 
17 113 ff. (’87). See also Bernheim, Lehrb. d. historischen 
MethodeV) (’94); and C. Wachsmuth, Einl. in das Studium 
der alten Gesch. (’95). q p, 

HITTITES (DW1), a name which occurs rather 
frequently in the OT, and is often connected with regions 
1 . Occurrence sc ™ ewhat r . em ? te frora °" e another. 

f I he name is given to one of the groups of 

01 name pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Southern Pales- 
in OT. tine, whose full name is B’ne Heth (x«t) ; so 
Gen. 23357 2746. A single member of the 
group is Hitti x eTTa ^°s> *'?•■> Gen. 4929, 2 S. 1124), and 

from the form, the group is commonly referred to as ha-Hitti 
— i.e.y the Hittite. So throughout Ex., Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., 
Ezra, and Neh., and also 1 K. 92 oJ|| 2 Ch. 87). The references 
so far given refer to the earlier period of Hebrew history, before 
definite steps had been taken leading to the formation of the 
kingdom ; but Hittites are mentioned also in the later period, 
in the days of Saul (1 S. 266 ), David (2 S. 1136x72124 12g f. 


23 39 X eTT6t [L], and a parallel passage 1 Ch. 11 41 x*TT€t [BK], 
XfT&et [AL]), Solomon (1 K. 10 29 x^TTietv [B ; om. A], -/u, [L], 
lli 2 K .7 6 and a parallel passage 2 Ch. 117 ye 69 ai<i>v [A]). The 
term H it dm occurs more rarely—only twice for the earlier 
period, Josh. I4 (BA om.), Judg. I26 (xeTTeii' [B], -lei/u [A], -v 
[L], ‘land of the Hittites ’) ; and three times for the later period 
(1 K. IO29 2 K. 76 and a parallel passage 2 Ch.I17, ‘kings of 
Hitiites’). The persistent occurrence of Hettites in the Greek 
transliteration in place of Hittites should not be overlooked. 

In the genealogical table, Gen. 10 , Heth is introduced 
( v . 15 [J]) as a son of Canaan ; but the mention of Heth 

2 Gen 10 mav here is evidentl y a gloss —though an 
y old one —tacked on to ’Sidon, the 
be ignored. firstborn of Canaan.’ 

The Greek translators, perceiving the incongruity of the 
use of Heth for the nation alongside of gentilicia, like Jebfisi, 
Emorl, etc., changed Heth to Hilii ( tov x €TT °dov). We may 
indeed accept the view of Ball (SBOT ad loc.) and others, and 
regard the introduction of all the nations mentioned in v. 16 as a 
redactorial addition suggested by the gloss Heth ; but this will 
not affect the question of the inference about Heth to be drawn 
from the passage. For the entire section, Gen. 10 16-10, is an 
independent fragment (taken from some genealogical list of 
Canaanites) belonging to the same stratum of tradition as that 
preserved in the song, Gen. 825-27, according to which the three 
divisions of mankind were Canaan, Shem, and Japheih. This 
wide sense of Canaan«( 10 19) accords well with certain passages 
in the OT (see Canaan, § 2) which make Canaan a general term 
for the whole district between the Jordan, the Mediterranean, the 
wilderness in the S., and the Lebanon range in the N. ; but it is 
to be noted that this usage is in contradiction to the more common 
application of the term in the Hexateuch and in passages like 
Judg. 35 Ezra 9 1 (e 0 ei [B], c 09 l [A]) Neh. 98 —dependent upon 
the Hexateuch—where the Canaanites are merely one of five, 
six, or seven divisions into which the district defined is divided. 
When it is furthermore considered that in this enumeration the 
Canaanites are assigned not always the first place—at times the 
second (Ex. 2328 34 xi) or the third (Dt. 20 17 Josh. 9 1 24 n), or 
even the fourth (Ex. 2323)—it is evident that no value is to be 
attached to the assignment of Heth as a ‘son* (i.e., subdivision) 
of Canaan. One conclusion, however, may be drawn from the 
variation in nomenclature: at one time the Canaanites were 
spread over a much larger area than was the case when the 
Israelites entered the country. To Israel the Canaanites still 
loomed up large enough ; but the tradition which made them 
the ancestors of all the other groups occupying the highlands 
and valleys to the west of the Jordan, and which regarded them 
as one of the three great divisions of mankind, belongs to a 
more remote age. 

We conclude, then, that the Hittites of the OT, as 
an ethnic group, do not necessarily stand in a closer 
- f relation to the Canaanites than to the 

« p 1 . 1 , ? 0 Amorites, Hivites, Perizzites, or any 
n o,1' of the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of 
uen. 2d. Palestine. 


1 [On the * Hittites' of Hebron cp Rehoboth.] 
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The question confronts us here, whether in all cases 
where the OT mentions Hittites, the same people is 
meant? To put it more precisely, are the B'ne Heth, 
of whom an interesting incident is recorded in Gen. 
23 [P], identical with the group called ha-Hittl (’nnn), 
and enumerated among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants 
of Palestine, and are these Hittites the same as those 
found in the days of Saul, David, and Solomon ? 

According to Gen. 23 [P], Abraham purchases a 
burying-cave at Mamre from the B’ne Heth, who are 
represented as a settled population with Hebron as a 
kind of centre. 

The antiquity of the tradition is hardly open to question, 
though the details, such as the formal deed of purchase, may 
have been supplied by the fancy of a much later age, to which 
Abraham had already become a favourite subject for Midrashic 
elaboration. That the Hebrew tradition regards the Hittites 
of Hebron 1 as identical with those mentioned elsewhere follows 
from the introduction of Heth in Gen. 10 15 [J], as well as from 
the qualification ha-Hittl added to the name of EphronfGen. 
23 10 ),2 the chief of the B’ne Heth. 

These Hittites extended as far south as the edge of 
the desert, since we find Edomitic clans, settled around 
Gerar and Beersheba (Gen. 2634 [P], x €T 7 a ^ 0V [E]), 
entering upon matrimonial alliances with Hittites. 

The opposition of Isaac and Rebecca to Esau's marriages with 
Hittite women (t'S., 2746 [R]) reflects the later sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in the Hexateuchal prohibition (Dt. 7 3), whereas the 
tradition itself clearly points to there being at an early period 
friendly relationships between Hebrew and Edomitic clans on 
the one side and Hittites on the other. 

Bearing these two features in mind—(1) the settlement 
of the B’ne Heth in the extreme south of Palestine, and 

4 H fctitea the ^ r ' en ^y relations between them 

of Central and the clans wllich constitute the an- 

Palestine cestors °f at least a section of the later 
* Israelitish confederacy—it is certainly not 
without significance that the Hittites mentioned in the 
OT outside of the book of Genesis dwell in the centre 
or extreme north of Palestine, and that they are viewed 
as the bitter enemies of the Israelites. True, in the 
days of Saul and David, we find Hittites joining their 
fortunes with David (1 S. 266 ), and a Hittite occupies 
a prominent place in David’s army (2 S. 2339) (see below, 
§ 5), whilst Solomon enters into matrimonial alliances 
with Hittite princesses (1 K. IX1) (see below, § 6) ; but 
these are exceptional incidents. The Hittites, together 
with the Canaanites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, 
Jebusites, and Girgashites, 3 hold the various parts of 
Palestine proper against the Hebrew invaders, and 
contest every advance. The chief passages are Ex. 
3817 13 s 2823 332 Dt. 7 i 2O17 Josh. 310II3 (om. F) 
128 (om. L) 24 11 Judg. 3 s. An important indication 
of the distribution of the various groups is furnished by 
Josh. II 3. The Canaanites are settled both in the E. 
and in the W. ; Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, and Jebu¬ 
sites in the mountains, and the Hivites at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon in the N. (In ( 5 B the positions of the Hivites 
and Hittites are exchanged ; but the gloss in Nu. 13 29 
is a support for MT ; see Hivites, § 2.) Here, then, 
we find the Hittites settled in the mountainous districts 
of Central Palestine contesting the encroachments of the 
Hebrews. It is, of course, not impossible that the 
southern Hittites were gradually forced northward 
through circumstances of which we are ignorant; but a 
solution of the problem more in keeping with the con¬ 
ditions of OT nomenclature is to suppose an inexactness 
and vagueness in the use of the term Hittites, similar to 
that which characterises the use of such terms as Canaan¬ 
ites, Amorites, and even Philistines. A support for this 

1 [‘Sta. ( GescAA !) 143), Bu. (Urgesch. 347 /.), E. Mey. and 
others’ (c.g., Che., art. ‘Hittites,’ EBP)) ‘ are quite sure that in this 
use of the name “ Hittites ” for the population of the land (cp 
also 2634 f. 2746 with 28 1), A (/.<?., the Priestly narrator, P) is 
deplorably wrong' (Di. G?n. 297 f’92], ironically).] 

J Also v. 8, according to the Samaritan version. 

3 The order in which these nations are enumerated varies, and 
at times one or other—Girgashites, Perizzites, or Hivvites— 
is omitted, though the Greek translators usually supplied the 
deficiency by inserting them. 
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view is to be found in Josh. I4, where the whole district 
of Israel’s prospective possessions, from the wilderness 
in the S. to the Lebanon in the N., and eastward to the 
Euphrates, is designated as * the whole land of the 
Hittites.’ It is true that these words are a gloss, and 
perhaps a late one, since they are not contained in (S BAL 
(® F alone inserts). Their value is not impaired, how¬ 
ever, by this circumstance ; in the opinion of the scribe 
who added them, ' Hittite * was a term covering a very 
large territory. Judg. I26 is perhaps another in¬ 

stance of the vague use of the phrase ‘land of the 
Hittites,’ though here we have to reckon with the possi¬ 
bility of a redactional insertion referring to a Hittite 
empire established in NE. Syria, of which we hear much 
in the inscriptions of Assyrian monarchs (see below, § 6), 
just as this empire is referred to in 2 K. 76 , and probably 
in 1 K. 10 29. Again, when Ezekiel tells Jerusalem, 

‘ Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother a Hittite ’ 
(Ezek. I6345 [om. Q*]), he is using both terms in a 
vague and comprehensive sense for the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants of Palestine. 

From such usage it follows that there is no necessary 
connection beyond the name between the southern 
Hittites and those whom the Israelites encounter in 
Central Palestine. Indeed one might be inclined to 
regard the grouping of Hittites with Canaanites, Amorites, 
etc., as a conventional enumeration without any decided 
reference to actual conditions ; but such a passage as 
Josh. 11 3 is against this view. 

Since the older inhabitants of Palestine were not 
exterminated, it is not surprising to find a Hittite—the 

r <? TTiftitoa famous Uriah—among the chiefs that 
£ constituted the following of David 

(2S. 2339 1 Ch. 11 41). The position 
occupied by Uriah points to a partial assimilation 
between Judaeans and Hittites, and similarly the 
strange tale of David and Bathsheba (Uriah's wife), as 
related in 2 S. 11 , embodies a distinct recollection of a 
close alliance at one time between the two groups. 
The unfavourable light in which David's act is placed is 
due to an age which regarded it as a heinous crime for 
any Hebrew to marry a woman who was not a worshipper 
of Yahw6; but the age of David is still far removed from 
the spirit which animates Deuteronomy and the Priestly 
Code on this point. There is no objection against 
regarding these Hittites as the descendants of those 
whom we encounter in the days of Abraham. 

The case is different, however, when we come to 
Solomon, whose marriages with Hittite princesses 
6 Solomon's so ^ emnlze political alliances, just as does 

Northern 8 the enlar S ement °f hls harem through 

Hittites Moabitish, Ammonitish, Edomitish, and 
Sidonian concubines. Solomon but imi¬ 
tated the example set by the kings of Egypt, who had long 
been in the habit of adding to their harems representa¬ 
tives of the various nations whom they had conquered 
or with whom they had entered into political alliances. 
The king’s harem in ancient days in a measure took the 
place of the diplomatic corps of our times. These 
Hittites cannot possibly be identical with those we 
encounter in the days of David ; there is no room in the 
days of Solomon for a Hittite empire or principality in 
Southern Palestine. The Hittite district must have 
been as clearly defined, however, as that of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Sidonians (1 K. 11 1). That 
there was a Hittite empire, and that it was important, is 
implied by the statement (1 K. IO29) that Solomon 
imported horses from Egypt for ‘ all the kings of the 
Hittites’ (see Horse, § 3, Mizraim, § 26). The same 
Hittite power is referred to in 2 K. 7 6, where the juxta¬ 
position of ' kings of the Hittites ’ with ‘ kings of Egypt ’ 
may be taken as a measure of the importance of this 
power. This reference alone might be sufficient warrant 
for concluding that the Hittite district is to be sought 
in the N. of Palestine, the purport of the passage being 
to imply that Aram was attacked simultaneously from 
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the N. and the S. A more definite conclusion, however, 
may be drawn from 2 S. 246 . Despite the corruptness 
of the passage, one may be certain that it contains a 
reference to the ‘land of the Hittites.' 1 The reference 
is tq a land lying N. of Gilead, and we are thus brought 
to the region where, as we know from other sources to 
be mentioned presently, an extensive ' Hittite ’ empire 
flourished as early at least as 1000 B,c. 

In a study of the Hittites of the OT we must therefore 
take into consideration the varying use of the term. 

„ r We must distinguish (a) the Hittites 

7 ° seU ^ around Hebron (who maintain 

U1 aata. their identity down to the days of David) 

from ( b ) the ' conventional 1 Hittites whom tradition 
enumerated with other groups as opponents whom the 
Hebrew invaders in a severe and protracted struggle 
dispossessed of their land ; and both these divisions 
must be kept separate again from ( c ) an extensive 
Hittite power (divided up into principalities) situated 
in the north-eastern part of Syria, beyond the confines 
of Palestine proper ; and, lastly, there is the vague and 
indefinite use of the term which makes Hittite almost 
synonymous with ( d ) all Palestine and Syria, and thus 
adds another complicating element. 

So far as the evidence goes, there is nothing to warrant 
any connection (beyond the name) between the Hittites 
(6) who form part of the pre-Israelitish population of 
southern Palestine, and the Hittites ( c ) whose alliance 
is sought by Solomon. It is the latter Hittites who 
play much the more prominent part in the ancient 
history of the East. 

Thotmes I., the third king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
began about 1600 B.c. an extended series of Asiatic 
.. campaigns which eventually brought about 

’ ian the subjection of Palestine and Syria to 

a a * the pharaohs of Egypt. Among the more 
formidable enemies enumerated by the Egyptian rulers 
is a people whose name H-t’ 2 appears to be identical 
with the term Heth or HettI of the OT. This people 
occupied the mountainous districts of northern Syria, 
and extended to the E. as far as the Orontes, indeed 
at times beyond it to the Euphrates. A stronghold of 
the H-ta which is prominently mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Thotmes III. (circa 1500 B.C.) is Kedesh. The 
Ht-a did not confine themselves, however, to their 
mountain recesses. Joining arms with the various 
nationalities of northern Palestine and the W. district, 
they advanced as far as Megiddo to meet the Egyptian 
armies. The pharaohs found their task difficult, 
and, even after many campaigns had been waged, the 
subjection of the H-ta was not definitely accomplished. 
The kings of Egypt advanced to Carchemish, Tunep, 
Hamath, and claim to have laid siege to these places ; 
but again and again armies had to be sent into northern 
Syria and the Taurus region. Marash, at the extreme 
E. of Cilicia, appears to have resisted all attempts at 
conquest. The Egyptians at one time found a valuable 
ally in Dusratta, king of Mitanni—a district to the 
NW. of Assyria. This alliance between Egypt and 
Mitanni seems to have kept the H-ta in check ; but it 
was not long before the H-ta of Marash, Carchemish, 
Hamath, and Kedesh regained their complete independ¬ 
ence. In the fourteenth century the hold of Egypt 
upon her Asiatic possessions was loosened, and about a 
century later her control practically comes to an end. 

It is clear from the way in which the H-ta are spoken 
of in the Egyptian records that the prevailing notions 
about them were vague. To assume that there was at 
this time an extensive Hittite empire is a theory that 
meets with serious difficulties. The district embraced 
by the Egyptian rulers under the designation H-ta 
appears to have been divided up among a varying 

1 Read D'J-inn JHN, and see further Tahtim-hodshi. 

2 This is the transliteration now adopted by Egyptologists. 
The character of the vowel following / cannot be definitely deter¬ 
mined. The spelling acjopted here is H-ta (after WMM). 
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number of principalities, and it does not follow that the 

rulers and inhabitants of these principalities were even 

of one and the same linguistic or ethnic stock. 

Our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia and 

of the rise of the Assyrian power is still too uncertain to 

o -noifn-rm enable us to sa y when the inhabitants 

statement^ of the Eu P hrates valle X first came into 
statements. contact with the Hittites> The Ka ^ ite 

dynasty, which maintained its sway over Babylonia for 
upwards of 500 years, was of an aggressive character, 
and in the fifteenth century we find Babylonia joined 
with Egypt in a close alliance. The use of the 
Babylonian script and language at this time as the 
medium of diplomatic interchange between the court 
of Egypt and officials stationed in Palestine and Syria 
under Egyptian control points to a predominating 
Babylonian influence and an earlier Babylonian 
supremacy, during which the Babylonian language 
was introduced into the district in question. 


The text containing an account of the western exploits of 
Sargon I. [see Babylonia, § 41] (whose date is provisionally 
fixed at 3800 b.c.) is of a very late date, and cannot therefore be 
relied upon as confirming the general tradition of an early con¬ 
quest of Syria on the part of Babylonian rulers. (The name 
Hittite does not appear in the text referred to, the lands to the 
W. being embraced under the general designation of ‘ Amorite 
country.’ On this point see Canaan, §§ 7 Jf.) 


As the Asiatic campaigns of Egypt begin in the 
eighteenth century B. C., we must assume that the Baby¬ 
lonian control of Syria and Palestine belongs to an 
earlier time. We know enough of the history of the 
Kassite dynasty in Babylonia to say that it was probably 
during the period of its ascendency that the control of 
Babylonia over the western districts was most effective, 
and the testimony of the Egyptian inscriptions warrants 
us in assuming that the Hittites were then the most 
powerful federation against whom the Babylonians had 
to contend. It is to be noted, however, that the term 

tj ... Hittite, or Hatti, which appears to be 

10 . ine^aui. identical with it( does not make its 

appearance in cuneiform literature till the days of 
Tiglath-pileser I., about 1100 B.c. Then it means a 
distinctly defined kingdom lying along the Orontes (with 
Carchemish as one of its important centres) and extend¬ 
ing well into the Taurus range. Against these Hatti 
the Assyrian ruler waged a fierce campaign. According 
to his account it ended in a complete triumph for the 
Assyrian arms. In reality, however, the conquest was 
far from complete. The successors of Tiglath-pileser 
were much harassed by the troublesome Hatti, and it is 
not until the reign of Sargon (721-704 B.c.) that they 
finally disappear from the horizon of Assyrian history. 

Curiously enough, we encounter in the Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions the same vagueness in the use of the term 
Hatti that is characteristic of OT usage ; Sennacherib 
and other Assyrian rulers, when they speak of the ‘ land 
of Hatti,’ have in mind the entire region to the W. of 
the Euphrates, embracing the Phoenician coast and in¬ 
cluding apparently Palestine (see Canaan, § 12). Still, 
there can be no doubt that the Assyrians distinguished 
the Hatti proper from the other principalities of Syria 
and Palestine ; and if the testimony of the comparatively 
late Assyrian inscriptions could only be used for the 
earlier periods, the ethnic and geographical problems 
involved would be considerably simplified. 

Fortunately, as an aid to the solution of these problems, 
we have a considerable number of monuments left us by 
. .. the Hittites themselves, and although the 

11. Hit l e date tkese monuments does not carry 
monuments. us kack tQ ag ear jy a p er i G d as the Egyptian 
campaigns in Western Asia, they help us to a clearer 
understanding of the earlier history of the Hittites. At 
Carchemish and Hamath have been found remains of 
sculptures accompanied by inscriptions, and elsewhere 
in this region, as at Zenjirll, there are abundant traces 
of Hittite art. Quite recently (August, ’99) a Hittite stele 
has been found at Babylon, transported from a Hittite 
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centre by an Assyrian monarch. 1 This art is so distinctly 
based upon Assyrian and Babylonian models as to 
decide definitely the influences at work in producing the 
civilisation in this region. In addition to this, Cappa-* 
docia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia abound in 
remains of edifices and of works of art showing the same 
types and the same general traits as those of Carchemish 
and Hamath, whilst the inscriptions found with the 
edifices belong likewise to the same class. 

Thanks to the .researches of Jensen it may now be 
regarded as certain that the inscriptions cover the period 
1200-800 B.c. ; and it has also been made probable that 
the spread of the Hittites was gradual from the region 
of Cilicia to the N., NE., and NW. t nearly to the 
borders of the Euxine, and W. to the .Egean. 2 It is 
fair to presume that the language of all the so-called 
Hittite inscriptions is the same, although it may be 
added that several styles of Hittite characters may be 
distinguished, some being pictorial, others branching 
off into conventional forms with a strong tendency 
towards becoming linear. These varieties, which are 
quite paralleled by the styles of writing in the Egyptian 
and Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions, do not affect the 
question of the language ; and, this being the case, we 
can understand the vagueness in the geographical use 
of the term Hittites among the ancients. At what 
period the extension of Hittite settlements began it is as 
yet impossible to say ; but the indications are that we 
must go back several centuries beyond 1200 B.C. for 
the date. On the other hand, whilst in general the 
Hittite traits are clearly defined on the monuments, 
there are good reasons for assuming several ethnic types 
among those grouped under the term. From an anthro¬ 
pological point of view, the Mongolian, or to speak 
more definitely the Turanian, type seems to prevail ; 
but, whatever the ground-stock of the Hittites of Asia 
Minor may have been, there is a clear indication of 
Semitic admixture. 

The decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions which 
would throw so much needed light on the ethnic prob- 
...... lems, is now being vigorously prose- 

cuted. After several attempts on the 
P * part of Sayce, Peiser, and Hal6vy, which 
constituted an opening wedge, Jensen has recently struck 
out on a new path which gives promise of leading, ere 
long, to a satisfactory solution of the mystery. With 
great ingenuity he has determined much of the general 
character of the inscriptions. He has identified ideo¬ 
graphs and sign-groups for the names of countries and 
gods, some of which appear to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt. Passing beyond those limits, 

Jensen is fully convinced that the language of the in¬ 
scriptions belongs to the Aryan stock — is in fact the 
prototype of the modern Armenian. This rather startling 
result, although it has received the adherence of some 
eminent scholars, cannot be said to be definitely assured, 
and for the present remains in the category of a theory 
to be further tested. The proof furnished by Jensen 
for the Aryan character of the Hittite language is not 
sufficiently strong to overcome the objection that many 
of the Hittite proper names occurring both in the 
Egyptian and in the Assyrian inscriptions are either 
decidedly Semitic or can be accounted for on the 
assumption of their being Semitic, whilst the evidence 
which can be brought to bear upon the question from OT 
references points in the same direction. Again, if, 

as Jensen believes, and as seems plausible, the Hittite 
characters are to be regarded as showing a decided 
resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphs —so much so, 
indeed, as to suggest a connection between the two 
systems— there would be another presumption for ex¬ 
pecting to find an affiliation between the Hittite language 

1 R. Koldewey, Die Hettitische Inschrift gefunden in der 
Konigsburg von Babylon (Leips., 1900). 

2 At Karabel, near Smyrna, there is sculptured on a rock the 
picture of a Hittite warrior with a few Hittite characters. 
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and the Semitic stock, if not indeed, as in Egyptian, a 
Semitic substratum. No valid conclusion can be 

drawn from the unquestionable relationship of the 
Cypriote characters to the Hittite signs, since the 
Cypriote syllabary is clearly the more simplified of the 
two, and is presumably, therefore, a derivative of the 
former. What we know of early Semitic influences in 
the proto-Grecian culture and religion of Asia Minor, 
speaks against an Aryan civilisation flourishing in the 
region covered by the Hittite monuments. 

These suggestions are thrown out with all due reserve, 
for the problem is too complicated to warrant at present 
anything like a decided tone. So far as Jensen's de¬ 
cipherment has gone, the inscriptions—some thirty in 
all—contain little beyond the names and titles of rulers, 
lands and gods, with brief indications of conquests. 
Valuable as such indications would be if definitely estab¬ 
lished, it does not seem likely that our knowledge of 
Hittite history would be much advanced by the complete 
decipherment of the meagre material at our command. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that 
excavations in Hittite centres will increase the material, 
and we may also look forward to finding a bilingual 
inscription of sufficient length to settle definitely the still 
uncertain elements in the decipherment, 1 and clear the 
field of the many hypotheses that have been put forward. 
Meanwhile, bearing in mind the necessarily tentative 
character of all conclusions until excavations on a large 
scale shall have been carried on in centres of Hittite 
settlements, we may sum up our present knowledge as 
follows : 

1. Among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine 
there was a group settled in southern Palestine, known 
« , as the Hettites or Hittites. 2. When the 

* Egyptians began their conquest of Syria, 

resu . Hittites formed one of their most formid¬ 
able adversaries, and continued to be prominent through¬ 
out the several centuries of Egyptian supremacy in Syria 
and Palestine. The chief seat of these Hittites was in 
the extreme N. of Palestine and extended well into Syria. 
The further extension of Hittite settlements brings under 
control not merely the district to the W. of the Taurus 
range, but a considerable portion of western Asia Minor 
(including Cilicia and Cappadocia) extending to the 
Euxine Sea on the N. and the Egean to the W. The 
north-eastern boundary is uncertain ; but it may have 
reached to Lake Van. After the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians from Asia Minor the Assyrians engage in 
frequent conflicts with the Hittite kingdom in the region 
of the Orontes, and it is not until the eighth century that 
they are finally reduced to a condition where they could 
no longer offer any resistance. 

The vagueness in the use of the term Hittite, in the 
OT as well as in the Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
makes it difficult to decide whether all Hittites are to be 
placed in one group. The evidence seems to show that 
the sons of Heth settled around Hebron at an early period, 
have nothing in common (beyond the name) with the 
Hittites of central and northern Palestine, and have 
nothing to do, therefore, with the Hittites of Syria and 
of regions still farther N. The Hittites of Hebron were 
Semites and spoke a Semitic tongue ; the Hittites of 
northern Palestine and Syria were probably not Semitic 
but became mixed with Semites at a comparatively early 
period. Their language, likewise, appears to contain 
Semitic elements, and may indeed have a Semitic sub¬ 
stratum. The Hittite script appears to have been taken 
over from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and in any case 
has strong affinities with it, though it seems also certain 
that it contains elements which are either original or 
derived from some source that is still unknown. 

M. J. (Jr.)^ 

Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. 0/ Art in Sardinia , etc., vol. ii., 


1 The only bilingual as yet found is a small silver boss (of 
Tarkondemos) containing a rather obscure Assyrian inscription 
accompanied by eight Hittite characters. 
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‘The Hittites ’ (’90); Sayce, The Hittites (’88); Wright, The 
Empire 0/ the Hittites ( 2 ) (’84) ; Lantsheere, 
14 . Literature. De la Race et de la Langue des Hittites 
(’91); Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier ('98), 
and articles in ZDMG , 48. 

HIVITES, RV ‘the Hivite’ i.e., ‘the 

Hivvites'; 01 eyAJOl [BAL]), named in the lists of 
w tribes driven out of Palestine by the b’ne 
1. -Name. Israel ^ Ex 38 I?> etc>> also Is . 17^1 SBOT, 

where, however, Cheyne now holds the reading to be 
impossible). 

The origin of the name and even its existence (see below) in 
the true text have been disputed (see Horite). Some critics 
explain from the Ar. hayy, ‘family,’as if = people who live in 
n?n, Bedawin encampments (see Government, § 4, Havvoth- 
jair)— whilst Wellhausen (CH( 2 ) 343) suggests that the name is 
derived from ffin, Eve (on the meaning of which name see Adam 
and Eve, § 3b). It is at any rate possible that, if the reading 
'in is correct, the early interpreters in the Onomastica were 
right in connecting it with 'Tjn, * serpent ’( 07 jp«o$es, (Ltrirep o$eis : 
OS 16464, etc.), and that the Hivites were originally the * Snake* 
clan (so, doubtfully, Moore, Judg. 83/O. 

In Gen. 10 17 ( = 1 Ch. 1 15, Bom., euei [L]) the 
Hivites are reckoned among the sons of Canaan. Moore 
T ,. thinks they were a petty people of Central 
oca ion. p a ] est j ne {judges , 79); but, if so, the 
textual and critical difficulties in passages which would 
otherwise be of value, render it impossible to fix upon 
their locality. 

In Josh. §7 the Gibeonites are spoken of as * Hivites ’; 
cp 11 19 ‘the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon ’ (( 5 > BAF 
om. ; cp Bennett, SBOT). As we know, Gibeon 
[>q. v . ] remained for a long time in the possession of non- 
Israelites, but whether they were Hivites, Horites (as 
^bafl suggests), 2 or Amorites (cp 2 S. 21 2) is un¬ 
certain. (3 may, however, be right in reading 1 Horite ’ 
for • Hivite' in Gen. 342 (see Shechem b. Hamor ; cp 
Horite), and the same emendation is required in 362 
(see Anah, Bashemath, Zibeon). 

Another error occurs in Josh. 11 3, where the Hittites 
must certainly be referred to in the geographical loca¬ 
tion, * under Hermon in the land of Mizpah ’ ; the 
Hivites (om. (S> A ) and Hittites, as (S B shows, have acci¬ 
dentally exchanged places (cp Meyer, ZA TIV 1 126, Bu. 
Ri. Sa. 81 n., Moore, Judg. 81 ; see Hittites, § 4). 
So again in Judg. 33, for the ‘Hivites’ who dwell in 
Mt. Lebanon, etc., and who are named after the 
Zidonians, we should most probably read 1 Hittites * (cp 
Moore, l.e.). It is difficult to decide whether * Hivites ’ 
in 2 S. 247 (euei [L]) is correct. The ‘cities of the 
Hivites and the Canaanites ’ are enumerated after Zidon 
and Tyre, and by adopting the reading ‘ Hittites’ (so 
Pesh.) the geographical details will agree substantially 
with the above-quoted passages. On the other hand, 
the words in question may be a gloss based on the lists 
in Ex. 38 etc., and it is noteworthy that the Pesh. goes 
a step further and adds ‘ Jebusites. ’ s. A. c. 

HIZKI f»pm), 1 Ch. 817 RV, AV Hezeki. 
HIZKIAH (.Tj?jn), Zeph. li AV, RV Hezekiah. 


HIZKIJAH (rPptn), Neh. IO17 [x8] AV, RV Heze¬ 
kiah. See Ater, i. 

hobab (nnh), son of Reuel [q.v.], Moses’ father- 
in-law (Nu. IO29 Judg. 4ii [a gloss? see Moore], and 
probably Judg. 1 16 [emended text; cp icoaB [A], 
icoBaB [L], see Moore]). In Nu. 10 29 he is repre¬ 
sented as a Midianite, in Judg. 1 16 4 n as a Kenite. 
Elsewhere (except in 1 Ch. 255, see Hemath), Jona- 
dab [ q.v.], or Jehonadab, is called the founder of the 
Rechabites, and we may doubt (but see Rechabites) 


1 Read 'inn for CHh.J ( 43 BRAQ ot evaioi), with Lowth, 

Lag., etc. (cp RVmg.). Cheyne now reads 'Bnnn= ’t7"Un (see 
Girshite). 

2 Read irpos rov xoppaiov (in sing.). Vg. ad eos is either a 
corruption from ad hez'ieos, or points to the reading cn*? which 
is perhaps the more probable alternative. 


whether the simple mode of life of the Rechabites 
really dates back only to the age of Jehu, and whether 
the Rechabites at that time really adopted a new 
’ father ’ or founder different from the reputed * father ’ 
of the Kenites. If so, we may suppose Hobab to be 
a corruption either of Jehonadab (or Nadab) or else 
of Jehobab (331.v), which is probably the fuller form of 
Jobab [q.v.]. The latter alternative is the easier; 
accepting it, we shall proceed to emend Jehonadab and 
Jonadab in Jer. 356 8 ff. into Jehobab (33m') and Jobab 
(33v) respectively. 1 Thus Jehobab the father-in-law of 
Moses becomes the father and legislator of the Kenites 
or Rechabites. 

(£5 has io)/ 3 aj 3 [BAL] in Judg., o/ 3 a /3 [B], w/ 3 a /3 [A], i«. 
[F*], ia>/ 3 aj 3 [Flmg.L] in Nu. ; see readings in Swete. We. 
(Heid.P) 146) compares Hobab with Ar. hubab, ‘serpent’; but 
most connect the name with 33n» ‘to love'; cp Nab. 
‘beloved.’ T. K. C. 

HOBAH (nnm ; x<aBa\ [D]; xo. [L]; Joseph. 
60Ba). the point to which Abraham pursued Chedor- 
laomer (q.v.) and his allies (Gen. 14 15). It was on 
the left hand (i.e., on the N.) of Damascus. In the 
Amarna Tablets, 139 59 63 146 rev. 12, mat Ubi is 
mentioned; once, to define Damascus, ‘ D. in the 
land of Ubi’ ( ib. 63). On the edge of the Syrian 
desert, between Damascus and Palmyra, there is a 
spring called Hoba which is still famous in the songs of 
the Bedouin. Wetzstein (in Del. Gen.W 561 ff.) identi¬ 
fies this with Hobah. The objection is the distance 
from Dan, where Abraham is said to have set upon 
the kings and defeated them. From Dan (Tell el- 
Kadi) to Damascus is fifteen hours’ journey, from 
Damascus to Hoba more than twenty. This is not 
decisive, however ; the narrator (if he knew the dis¬ 
tance) may have wished to emphasise the unwearied 
energy of Abraham. It is likely that in ancient times 
so excellent a spring was even more frequented than 
now ; for then, like other important springs on the 
verge of the desert, it probably had a village beside it. 

T. K. c. 

HOBAIAH (rnnn), Neh. 763 RV, AV Habaiah. 

HOD pin, perhaps shortened from niiTOX ; coA 
[BA], ihoyA [L]), in a genealogy of Asher (q.v., § 4 
ii.), iCh. 7 37+. 

HODAVIAH (.THin, as if ‘praise Yahw£ ’ ; 2 cp 
Hodiah and Judah ; coAoyiA [BAL]). 

1. Head of a father’s house belonging to Manasseh (1 Ch. 5 24: 
iu>8otna [L]). 

2. b. Hassenuah, an ancestor of Sallu (i Ch. 9 7 ; oSuta [B]); 

in Neh. 11 9, Judah (mi.Ti [RL], -as [BA]) b. Senuah is 

doubtless the same person. Cp Senaah. 

3. b. Elioenai, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 24 ; inVTin 
Kt., irrrfta Kr., AV Hodaiah ; oSoMa [B], u> 5 ia [L]). 

4. A Levitical family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., 

§§ 9, 13 d), Ezra 2 40 (aoSovia [B], oru> 5 . [A]; the <r is a 
dittograph of the preceding s)=Neh. 7 43, Hodevah, RVmg. 
Hodeiah (nmn Kt., nnin Kr.; flovSoma [B], ov. [RA])=i Esd. 
526, Sudias (<rou 5 tov [BA]). To this family the b’ne Jeshua 
and Kadmiel apparently belonged (cp also Ezra 3 9, where 
Hodaviah gives place to Judah as in no. 2 supra , see 
Judah, 3). Since, however, Jeshua, Kadmiel, and Bani are 
mentioned together in Neh. 9^/1 it is better to emend Ezra 2 40 
etc. and read ‘the b’ne Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, and Hoda¬ 
viah.’ So already in 1 Esd. 5 26 Kadmiel, and Bannas, and 
Sudias. From a comparison of the lists in Neh. it is probable 
that Hodaviah is the same as Hodiah in Neh. 8 7 etc. and Judah 
in Neh. 12 8. See Hodiah. s. A. C. 

HODESH (Cnh, 1 born at the feast of the new 
moon?’ § 72 ; <\Aa [BA], BaAaa [L]; ^ ££ [Pesh.]), 
a name in a genealogy of Benjamin (i Ch. 89), perhaps 
a corruption of Ahishahar (see JQR 11 107, § 6). © L 
identifies it with Baara of v. 8 . 

1 The scribe read 3 instead of 2 (ffi e fi rst time), and inserted 
1. That letters not only fell out, but were inserted by editors, 
is certain. 

2 i.e., ,vnin. 
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HODIAH (nnin, ‘Yah\v6 is my glory,’ cp Hoda- 
viah ; ooAoyia(c) [L])- 

1. As the text stands, a Judahite, whose wife was a sister of 
Naham [q.v.], i Ch. 4 19 (717? i 8 ovi a? [B], ttjs toufiaias [A], wSia 
[L]). ©ba, however, has the better reading ‘his wife Hodiah ’ 
in v. 18. Thus we see that Hodiah and Ha-Jebudijah are really 
the same genealogical person, who is called in v. 19 mother 
of ‘the father of Keilah [ q.v .] and Eshtemoa ’ [q.v.], and 
was the wife of Mered [q.v .]—a corrupt form which needs 
emendation. ©l makes Hodiah the brother of Naham. 

2. AV Hodljah, mentioned in lists of priests, teachers, and 
Levites, Neh. 8 7 9 5 [4] (om. ©BNa j n both passages), 1 Esd. 848 
(Auteas; avrcuas [BA]); Neh. 1010, wfiotua [BRA] 13 [14] 
(uiSovfji [BR], wfiova [A], a>5tas [L]); v. 18 [19] (oSoina [BRA], 
a>Sias [L]). He is probably the same as Hodaviah (4). The 
name apparently recurs in 1 Esd. 5 16 under the corrupt form 
Annis (so RV); see Ananias, i. 

HOGLAH (rtan, as if ' partridge , 1 § 68 ; erA& [BL], 
<\irAA [AF], in josh. <MpA&M [A]), the third of the 
five daughters of Zelophehad, i.e ., Salhad (Nu. 2633 
27 1 36 11 <m{-aA [F], Josh. 17 3 P+). Though a place- 
name Hoglah is possible (see Beth-hoglah), yet some 
better known name is more probable for a ‘ daughter ’ 
of Salhad. Perhaps rtan is a corruption of n^hip — i.e ., 
Abel-meholah. See Mahlah. 

HOHAM (Dnin), king of Hebron, defeated by 
Joshua (Josh. IO3 I AiAam [BA], eX&M [L]). Accord¬ 
ing to Hommel (AHT, 223 n.) the name is identical 
with the Minoean Hauhum. See Horam. 

HOLD. A stronghold or citadel, used especially with 
reference to David’s retreat in the cave of Adullam 
(ITVIYP, mZsudah, 1 S. 224 /. [Hut see Hareth], cp 
24 2 T 2 [23] 2 S. 5 17 ; rm*p, mtsdddh , 1 Ch. 128 16). 

Both words are employed to denote the fortress of Zion (2 S. 
671 Ch. II 7), and in a general sense are used of any place of 
refuge or safety. See Fortress (beg.). 

The legitimacy of the rendering ‘hold’ for seriah, in 

1 S. 13 6 (AV ‘high places’) Judg. 946 49 (EV), is not certain. 
The signification rock-hewn or sepulchral chamber which the 
word has in Nabataean (see Cook, Aram. Gloss., s.v. Nn’"ix) is 
suitable in 1 S- (cp RV««g. ‘hole ’), but appears less satisfactory 
in Judg. l.c., where (unless some underground chamber, c.g ., 
the reputed antrum of the god Baal-berith [q.v.] be intended) 
the rendering ‘ tower ’ (as in Sabaean) seems preferable (cp 
Moore, ad loc.). The text, however, may be corrupt. 

See Dr. (Sam. 76), Moore, Bu. ad loc., and for n’lX cp Barth, 
AJSL , ’97, p. 273 (with lit. cited). 

HOLM TREE. 1. nnn, tirzdh. Is. 44 r 4 + (© om. ; 
Aq., Theod., apPIOBaAanon [in Q mg ]) RV, AV 
Cypress. 

2. npiv os (ilex, LlJttOf), mentioned in Sus. 58 with the 

characteristic paronomasia, ‘ the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee (irpiaat at [Theod.], Iva KCLTairpto-ri crt [©87]) i n 
two ’ ; see Susannah. By irplvo s [87 and Theoa.] (cp Theophr. 
Hist. Plant, iii. 7 3 and Aq. in Gen. H38; the adj. TrptVtvo? 
Aq. in Ezek. 27 5) is intended probably the Quercus Cocci/era 
L. and Q. pseudo-cocci/era (Houghton). Similarly, a Syriac 
gloss (in L5w, PJlanz. 72) treats it as a species of oak (noI 1 ?^)* 

HOLOFERNES ( 0 Ao<}>epNHC [BXA]; 

[Syr.]), the name given to the Assyrian general in the 
legendary book of Judith. The name, also pronounced 
Orofernes, was borne by two Cappadocian princes, the 
one, a young son of Ariamnes, and the other a son of 
Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and, at 
one time, the friend of Demetrius I. The latter has 
been identified with Holofernes by Ewald (4 621) and 
independently by E. L. Hicks (/. Hell. Stud. 6261 ff. 
[’85]). Ball, however, prefers to identify him with 
Nicanor the Syrian general overcome by Judas the 
Maccabee, and Gaster with Scaurus, the general sent 
by Pompey into Syria 65 b.c. According to Winckler 
(AOFW 273) Holophernes = Osnappar (Asur-bani-pal). 

If the termination is genuine we may compare Artaphernes, 
Dataphemes, Tissaphernes, and two Median princes of the time 
of Esar-haddon, viz. Sidir-parna and E-parna(see Ball, Speakers 
Comm., ad loc., and cp the Syr. form supra). See Judith, 
Book of, and esp. Willrich, Judaica, 28 ff. (1900). 
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HOLON (jVn or tiW 

1. A town in the hill-country of Judah, assigned to 
the Levites (Josh. 15 si 21 15, x^Aoy. r^AAA [B], 
XiAoycoN. coAcon [A], xeiAoy, iAcon [L]). It is 
mentioned between Goshen and Giloh. The site is 
unknown. In || 1 Ch. 658 (43) it is Hilen (j*rn ; <rc\va 
[B], vrjXioo [A], xeXwp [L]), for which there is a v.l. 
Hilez (tCn ; so the Soncino edition of the Prophets). 

According to Klo. in ©ba of 1 S. 17 2 (see Elah, Valle v 
of) avToi = avAwv = Holon. Possibly, too, Holon is intended 
in Judith 15 4 ; see Cola. 

2. A town of Moab ; Jer. 4821 (xaiAou/ [B], [RA]). 

HOLY {PVlg), Ex. 196 ; HOLINESS (CHp), Ex. 
15 11. See Clean, § 1. 

HOLY GHOST (rrNeyMA ApON), Mt. 1 18. See 
Spirit, and cp Paraclete, Pentecost, Spiritual 
Gifts. 

HOMAM (DD’m), i Ch. I39. See Hemam. 

HONEY (t^ 3 ], dtbal, same order of root letters in 
Aram, and Ar. ; Ass. diSpu, ‘Ijoney,’ daSpu, duHupu, 
'a sweet drink' ; mcAi)* The word dUbaH has three 
distinct senses : (1) the honey of the wild bee, (2) the 
honey of the domesticated bee, and (3) manufactured 
honey, or syrup, the dibs of modern Syria. 

1. In the sense of ‘ wild honey ’ the word is of 
frequent occurrence. ‘ Honey out of the rock ’ is 

1 VnriA+ipe mentioned in Dt. 32 13 and Ps. 81 16 2 
f tt [17] • an d Canaan is even described, and 

O oney. s j m ij ar iy Goshen (Nu. 16 13), as ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey* (Ex. 3817 passim; cp 
Dt. 8 8 2 K. 18 32 Jer. 41 8). 3 Theories attaching either 
of the two other significations to the term dibaS as 
used in this phrase, have no adequate justification. 
It was, further, the honey of the wild bee which Sam¬ 
son found in the carcase of the lion (Judg. 14 8 ff. ; see 
Bee), and of which Jonathan partook (iS. 14 25 ff.),* 
by dipping his staff into the honey-comb (travi mi?’; 
cp Cant. 5 i) ; and wild honey (juAt Aypiop) was the 
fare of John the Baptist (Mk. 1 6 Mt. 3 4). 

2. There is no direct reference to domestic bee¬ 
keeping in the OT (see Bee). Nevertheless, it 
would be strange, in view of the antiquity of the 
domestication of the bee in the East {Am. Tab. 138 i 2 
speaks of honey and oil in Syria), if the Hebrews were 

1 In EV invariably rendered ‘ honey,’ except in 2 Cb. 31 5, 
where AVmg. has ‘dates.’ 

2 In the latter passage Lag., Gr., We., Che. read, ‘With 
droppings (T^P f° r *^9) of honey *; note the parallelism. 

3 [The phrase ‘a land flowing (7731) with milk and honey' is 
more poetical than its context seems to justify. It was already 
conventional in the time of JE. It is a reasonable supposi¬ 
tion that it comes from ancient poetry; and, since ancient 
poetry is always tinged with mythology', it is not improbable 
that the phrase in question had a mythological origin. If it 
were Sanscrit, we should not doubt it. But the more sober 
Semitic mythology does not appear to have spoken of the sun 
as a cow and the moon as a bee (Goldziher, Heb. Mythology , 
287:). Nor was it imagined by the Semites that the Milky 
Way was specially the abode of the Sun-god (as by the Egyptians: 
Maspero, Dawn 0/ Civ. 181). Probably the phrase alludes to 
the idealised past of human history. In the time of Nepher- 
cheres, says Manetho (Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2542 /.), the Nile 
flowed with honey for fifteen days. So, in the Hebrew Golden 
Age it may have been said, with perfect sincerity, that the land 
‘flowed with milk and honey.’ It is to such a myth that an 
Assyrian poet may allude, when he wishes for his king, besides 
the protection of the Sun-god and the Moon-god, that God may 
cause to flow into his channels dispa himeta, ‘ honey (and) 
curdled milk ’ (Frd. Del., G. Smith’s Chald. Gen.). Cp Marah. 

t. k. c.J 

4 The text (both MT and ©) is here admitted to be corrupt. 
According to We., Dr., Bu., v. 25 should run, ‘and there was 
honeycomb on the face of the field.’ ‘This is perhaps the best 
that can be done’ (II. P. Smith). But how is ©’s naaa tj yq 
ripiaTa to be accounted for? The continuation is, <cai iaaA 
Spvfios ijv /aeAtaowos. Klo. omits taaA Spv/ios as a bad gloss 
on -il/', and corrects qourra into epyaaia or toyarat, with this 
result (which he too ooldly adopts), ‘Now tne whole district 
was occupied with bee-keeping.’ [But qplaTa may have come 
in in a corrupt form from the transliterated Heb. column of a 
Hexaplar text and have represented p~iR.] 
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acquainted only with wild honey, nor could this be 
reconciled with the mention of honey as well as other 
products of cultivation in 2 Ch. 31 5. 

Apiculture is first mentioned by Philo, who says that the 
Essenes were fond of it (2 633, ed. Mangey). In the Mishna 
references to it abound. The hive (nTJ 3 ) was either of straw 
(rgn'3) or of wicker (DUgiVs), doubtless plastered over, as at 
the present day, to keep out the excessive heat (see description 
of modern hives under Bee). The technical term for removing 
the combs when filled was nV| (lit. to scrape, see Levy NHWB 
s.v. , with quotation from Rashi; see also Moore’s note on Judg. 
149, where alone in OT the word occurs). The bees, it would 
appear, were first stupefied by the smoke of charcoal and dung 
kindled in front of the hive on the (see Kelim, 1 G 7 ap. 
Surenhusius, with Maimonides’ commentary). When the 
combs (C’in mVn) were removed in this way, at least two had 
to be left in the hive as food for the bees during winter (Bab. 
bathra , 53). 

3. In later Hebrew certainly, and in the OT possibly, 
d?ba$ is also used to denote certain artificial prepara¬ 
tions made from the juice of various fruits by inspissation, 
like the modern dibs. Reference has already been 
made to the theory that the * honey * with which the 
land of Canaan was said to ‘ flow ’ was this inspissated 
syrup ; it has also been held that at least the honey 
intended for transport (Gen. 43 u 1 K. 14 3) and export 
(Ezek. 27 17) must be so understood. The former view 
is unsatislactory; to the latter, if Cheyne’s emendation 
of Ezek. 27 17 be accepted (see Pannag), no objection 
need be offered. Stade ( Gesch. 1 371, n. 2), it is true, 
thinks that grape-syrup was unnecessary in the 4 land 
which flowed with milk and honey. ’ The early inhabit¬ 
ants of Canaan, however, as Bliss appears to have shown, 
were certainly acquainted with this manufacture. His 
excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) revealed two 
wine-presses, with apparatus (as he judged) for boiling 
down the filtered juice (inspissation) into grape syrup. 1 

The first unmistakable Jewish reference to it is in Josephus 
(the date-syrup of Jericho; see Palm Thee); Tg. ps.-Jon. 
(see Dt. 8 8) also mentions it. In the Mishna it is called 
D'*lDfl, and we may infer that in the Mishnic period dates were 
the chief source of the manufacture. Since the spread of Islam, 
whjch forbids wine-drinking, the grapes of Syria have been 
mainly diverted to the manufacture of dibs. . The pure grape 
juice is drawn off into a stone vat (see description of press under 
Wine), and allowed to settle, after which it is conveyed to a 
large copper cauldron (khalkiln, or khalklne , Landberg, Pro- 
verbes , etc., 53), about three feet in diameter, in the wine-press 
boiling-room close at hand (cp Bliss’s illustration, above). After 
the juice has boiled for a short time it is returned to the vat, 
which in the interval has been thoroughly cleaned, and allowed 
to cool. The process of boiling and cooling is repeated, after 
'which the juice is boiled for the third and last time, the yellow 
syrup being constantly stirred and lifted up by means of a large 
perforated wooden spoon with a long handle (the mukhbdt, 
Landb. op. cit. 107). The boiling is an affair of much skill, and 
every village with large vineyards has several experts, who 
superintend the process, and from the colour, consistency, and 
manner of boiling recognise the moment when the process is 
completed. The inspissated syrup is now hurriedly conveyed 
to a clean stone cistern within the building, and allowed to cool 
before being put into vessels for conveyance to the owner's 
house. * The final stage of the process is to beat the dibs with 
a stick and draw it out to make it of a firmer consistency, and 
somewhat lighter in colour. It is of a dark golden brown colour 
like maple molasses, and its taste is intensely sweet like honey ’ 
(Rev. Geo. Mackie, Beyrout, to whom the writer is indebted 
for most of the above details). Both Greeks and Romans were 
alike familiar with this process of inspissation, the products 
being variously known as atpatov, sapa , defrutum. 

The first three, according to Pliny, were prepared by boiling 
down the must to one-third its bulk, ‘when must is boiled down 
to one-half only, we give it the name of defrutumHN 14 11). 
Burckhardt also states that three hundredweight of grapes 
are calculated to yield a hundredweight of dibs. Wellstedt 
found the Arabs using the pods of the carob-tree (cp Husks) 
for the manufacture of dibs (Reisen in Arabien, 1 331 f), a 
practice still followed in Syria (Post, Flora , 297). 

Among 4 tfre principal things for the whole use of 
man's life’ Ben Sira fitly assigns a place to honey 

2 Uses (3926). It was eaten alone as a delicacy, 
of HoneV as ^ Samson and Jonathan (cp also 2 S. 

17 29 1 K. 143) and as a relish with other 
articles of food. 4 A piece of broiled fish and of an 

1 Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 69-71, with diagram. 
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honeycomb’ (dirb yaeXttrcr/ou Krjplov) was doubtless a 
familiar combination, although absent from the best 
MSS of Lk. 2442 (and RV). But curdled milk and 
honey alone (EV ‘butter and honey’ ; Is. 71522) was 
very poor diet (see Milk). It was as a sweetener of 
food that, before the introduction of sugar, honey was 
everywhere in demand ; 4 the bee is little, but her fruit 
is the chief of sweet things ’ (Ecclus. 11 3). In particular 
it was used for all sorts of sweet cakes (Ex. 16 31, tyicpls ; 
see also Bakemeats, § 3)—such cakes (rXct/couvres) as 
were so much relished by the Greeks as dessert. But it 
is well known that honey partaken of too freely produces 
nausea 1 (Prov. 2527). Honey, however, was dis¬ 

allowed, at least by the later legislation (Lev. 2 n/.), as 
an ingredient of any meal-offering, because of the ease 
with which it ferments (cp Pliny, //AMI15), although 
admitted freely in other cults (see Bertholet, KHC on 
Ezek. 16 19). A drink resembling mead w^as known to 
the later Jews by a name (j^Dir’) derived from the 
Greek otV6/xeXt, and said to have been compounded of 
wine, honey, and pepper (T#ru?n. 11 1 Shabb. 20 2). 
Honey was kept in jars (1 K. 143, EV 4 a cruse of 
honey’ ; cp Jer. 418 ), in which probably it was largely 
exported through the markets of Tyre (Ezek. 27 17). 
Cp Pannag. 

The medicinal uses of honey are discussed at length by Pliny 
(NH 22 50) and were not unknown to the Jews either of Jerusalem 
(Shabb. 8 1) or of Alexandria (see addition to Gk. text of Prov. 
6 8 quoted under Bee). The body of Aristobulus, Josephus 
informs us, was preserved frqm decomposition by being laid in. 
honey (ev xc/ojfietTAcVos, Ant. xiv. 7 4, § 124). 

As 4 the chief of sweet things,’ honey is much used in 
similes and metaphors by Hebrew writers. The w r ord 
of Yah we to the Hebrew poet is 4 sw r eeter than honey 
and the honeycomb’ (c’Dis nsi Ps. 19 10 [n], cp EV m £-; 
also Ps. II9103). The pleasant speech of one’s friends, 
also, is 4 as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones’ (Pr. 16 24, cp Cant. 4 n). Wisdom, even, 
is comparable to honey (Pr. 24 13 f. 25 16 Ecclus. 24 20), 
and the memory of a good man is 4 sweet as honey in 
every mouth ’ (Ecclus. 49 1, said of Josiah). 

A. R. s. K. 

HOOD. SpV, Is. 323 AV. See Turban, § 2. 

HOOK. For the words 2 (nos. 1-5, below') used with 
reference to fishing see Fish, § 3. 

1. rrin, hoah, error for nn (© \piKtov) Job 41 2 [40 26] (AV 
‘thorn’). See Behemoth, § 2. Used with reference to a 
captive in 2 Ch. 33 n (cv Seo-pLois ; but see Manasseh). 

2. nn, hah, 2 K. 1928 (aynunpov) = Is. 37 29 (4>ip.os, i.e., 
‘muzzle’), used in the pi. C'nn, Ezek. 1949 (AV ‘chains,” 
K17/J.6?), 29 4 (Traytfie?) 38 4 (om. BA, xaAij/o? [Q; but ascribed 
to Theod.] see Co. ad loc.). nn is once used of an ornament, 
Ex. 35 22 : see Buckle, i. 

3. nsn, hakkdh, Job 41 1 [40 25], RV. ‘fish-hook.’ In Is. 198 
Hab. 1 15 EV 4 angle.’ © throughout dyKiarpov. 

4. rnn JTITD, sirdth dugdh, ‘ fish-hooks' (Am. 4 2). © Ac/ 3 tjtcs, 
confusing with TD, ‘pot.’ 

5. nm, sinnoth (Am. 4 2), © oir\a, cp H 3 X, ‘shield.’ The 
word, like *VD (above), is used also of ‘ thorns’ (see Thorn). 

6 . I), waw, only in descriptions of the tabernacle (Ex. 2632 37 

27 17 363638 [xe^aAiri ; Ex. 27 ioyC [xpucos, which elsewhere 
represents Qyp, a ‘ tache ’] ; Ex. 38 17 19 [ayxvAij, used elsewhere 
for ‘ loops’]). Not the capitals of the pillars (as ©), but 

probably tenters or hooks rising from the tops of the pillars. 

7. D'fiSS?, sh'phdttaim, Ezek. 40 43, a word which greatly 
puzzles the interpreters (cp AVnig. and RVmg) ; neither ‘posts’ 
nor ‘gutters’ will do. The preferahle reading, as Cornill has. 
shown, is DnSi? (‘their edge,’ lit. ‘lip’); © yet<ro? ; Aq.( 2 ), 
Theod., Sym., 

‘ Hook* in NT corresponds to aymcrrpov, which is common in 
© for a ‘ hook ’ (in one case, Ezek. 32 3, used to represent DTH, 
Net [?. 7 \]). 

1 Cp the Rabbinic proverb quoted by Buxtorf (Lex., s.v. 

2 IT 13 D, EV * barbed irons,’ Job 41 7 [4O31], seems to be a cor¬ 
ruption for DIVED, ‘ships’; cp ©; JDJR, AV ‘thorn,’ ib. 41 2 
[40 26], should certainly be DU, ‘ nose-ring ’ (Beer, Che.). 
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HOOPOE (naon, dukiphath; enoy ; Upupa , 
NHD 13 : [Targ.]. [Pesh.]), Lev. 11 19 

Dt. 14 r8 [r6]f ( V 7 ro 7 ra [B*F], vircjira [A]). RV, how¬ 
ever, and the older English versions, without authority, 
Lapwing. It is usual to acquiesce in the traditional 
rendering ‘ hoopoe. ’ The Upupa epops is in fact, not 
less than the lapwing, a Palestinian bird. It winters 
in and near Egypt, and returns to Palestine in March. 

It seeks its food in dunghills, and, it is supposed, was on this 
account included among the unclean birds ; it is, however, freely 
eaten in the Levant at the present day. Possibly because of its 
crest (Aristoph. Birds , 94), it has always inspired a superstitious 
awe, and the Arabs, who call it hudhud , from its cheery cry, 
ascribe to it the power of discovering water and of revealing 
secrets. In the late Jewish legends respecting Solomon the 
hoopoe plays a great part in connection with the queen of Sheba 
(see second Targ. on Esth. 1 ), and the story is adopted in the 
Qoran (sur. 27 ). 

But it is by no means certain that diikiphath is really 
(see Di.) * the cock of the rock ’ (or ‘ of beauty ’), or that 
it refers to the hoopoe's fondness for rocks and mountain- 
ravines (cp Tristram, Land of Israel , 461, 467), or to 
its striking crest. This odd-looking word ns’zrn is 
simply, apart from the final n. a corruption (by trans¬ 
position of letters) of kippod , lisp (Che.). That late Heb., 
Aram., and Arabic usage favour the rendering ‘ hedge¬ 
hog ’ may be admitted ; but • zoologically there are con¬ 
siderable difficulties.’ This discovery (as it seems) of 
kippod in the list of unclean birds seems to show that 
Tristram, Houghton, and Cheyne (Proph. IsA 3 ) 1 93 2149 ; 
SPOT , Isaiah , Eng. 64) were right in preferring 'bittern’ 
to * hedgehog ’ as a rendering of ~risp. See Bittern. 

There is of course no connection with Sansk. kapdta, a kind 
of pigeon, regarded as a bird of ill omen (Acad. Dec. 25, ’86). 

T. K. C.—A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

HOPHNI fODn; 0 <Me]i t BAL ]) b - Eli : brother 
of Piiinehas ; I S. I3 234 (e 4 >N 6 i [A]), 441117+ 
(om BL). Hophni and Phinehas seem very much like 
Jabal and Jubal, as Goldziher should have noticed (Heb. 
Myth. 347 ff. [Mythos bei den Hebr. 232 ff .])— i.e., 
Hophni has been developed out of Phinehas. Add o 
to ’jsn, and the component letters of onrs are complete. 
Possibly both have developed out of a third form (see 
Phinehas). We cannot isolate the name Hophni, 
and trust in Sabaean (cp, e.g., ci2n) and other seeming 
parallels. t. k. c. 

HOPHRA (ITlDn ; oy^ 4 >PH [BX ? AQ] ; [X*]; 

Vg. ephree; Aq. Theod. o 4 >pHN [accus.] Q margin 
[where a(bp.p.axos) : €k 5 oto = 2 k 8 otop J), 1 Jer. 443of is 
mentioned as ‘ the king of Egypt ’ after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. He is identical with the king called 
merely * Pharaoh ’ in Jer. 37 s 7 xx Ezek. 293 etc. 

The name is transcribed ovd<f>pi<; by Manetho, ovax}>pijs (after 
©) by Clem.Alex. 1 332, drrpcTjs by Herodotus and Diodorus. 
In Egyptian his names are Ha'a'-eb-re' (vulgar p-re ) 2 — i.e., ‘glad 
is the heart of the sungod ’—and Uah ( = later ueh) -eb-(p)-rep 
‘ confident is the heart of the sungod ’ (the same name as Psamepk 
I.). This latter name was evidently rendered both by the 

Greeks and by the Hebrews. Both have assimilated the eb to the 
following p . The Hebrew transcription is rather exact. 

This king, the fourth (or, according to another reckon¬ 
ing, the seventh, see Egypt, § 66 ) of the Sai'te or twenty- 
sixth dynasty of ManStho, the son of Psametik II. 
(Psammis of Herodotus) and grandson of Necho, came 
to the throne about 589 or 588 B.c., and reigned 
according to ManCtho (in Africanus) nineteen years, 
according to Herodotus and Eusebius 25 years {22 

1 i.e., JHSH ( see Field). Comp. Jerome in the Liber interpr. 
Hebr. nom. (Lag. OS, 5313): Afree furor alienus sive vita 
dissipata atque discissa (cp Parao : dissipans sive discooperuit 
eum). Targ. ‘the broken one,’ NT 3 P),’ Pesh. ‘ the lame-one,’ 

The preceding ‘Pharaoh’ is wanting in most MSS 

of (*5 (put in by codd. 22, 36 etc.), being taken for a doublet of 
Hophra. 
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Diodorus, 30 Jerome, 34 Syncellus). The monuments 
confirm the first number. He ruled, therefore, about 
588-569 B.c. His reign fell in a very critical period, 
when Egypt was exposed to constant danger from 
Babylonia. Hophra seems to have shown energy both 
in building (traces in the chief temple of Memphis, in 
the Serapeum, at Silsileh etc.), and in foreign politics. 
He even attempted to check the Babylonians. Thus, 
according to Herodotus ( 2 r 6 i), he conquered the 
Phoenicians (‘Tyrus’) at sea; 1 but most likely 
Herodotus only means that he sent assistance to the 
Tyrians in their long resistance to Nebuchadrezzar. 

The (distorted ?) statement of Herodotus, ' he led an 
army against Sidon,’ refers evidently to the expedition 
planned with a view to succour besieged Jerusalem (Jer. 
37 s 11). Hophra did indeed interrupt the siege for a short 
time ; but, if Herodotus was not mistaken, we may 
assume Hophra's final defeat in the N. of Palestine. 
It does not seem that he took the offensive again after 
his repulse ; but he gave an asylum to the many fugitives 
from Palestine in Egypt. Of the Babylonian attacks 
upon Egypt which we should naturally expect, we are 
ignorant ; but so much is now certain—that Jeremiah’s 
and Ezekiel’s predictions of a conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadrezzar were not fulfilled.- A suppressed 
military revolution at the S. frontier of Egypt is referred 
to elsewhere (Egypt, § 69). From this we can imagine 
in what difficulties this unmilitary country was involved 
through having to sustain large battalions of foreign 
mercenaries. These difficulties led to Hophra’s ruin. 
The account in Herod. 2 r 6 i may be full of doubtful 
anecdotes, but is probably trustworthy in a general sense. 
The Egyptian (or rather Libyan) mercenaries sent against 
Battus of Gyrene to aid the Libyan chief Adikran revolted 
after two defeats. Apries and the European and Asiatic 
mercenaries at Momemphis were overpowered by Amasis 
II. (’Ahmose), who, according to Herod. (2169), left the 
unfortunate king alive for some time, but at last permitted 
an infuriated mob to ‘ strangle ’ him. 3 \v. M. M. 

hoe, mount (inn in, ' Hor the mountain’). 

1. (cop rd 6 pos [BAFL]), the scene of the death 
of Aaron (Nu. 2O22-27 21 4<* 3337-41 Dt. 32 sof [all P]). 
In Nu. 3337 the situation is defined as ‘in the edge of 
the land of Edom,' and tradition, since Josephus, 
identifies it with the Jebel Nebi Hariin (4800 ft.), a con¬ 
spicuous double-topped mountain on the E. edge of the 
Wady el-’Arabah, a little to the SW. of Petra. Trum¬ 
bull (Radesh-barnea, 127-139) refutes this view on 
grounds of ' revelation and reason ’ ; critics, since 
Knobel, have taken the same view. Trumbull himself 
identifies Mt. Hor with the Jebel Madara, a conical 
mountain N\V. of 'Ain Kadis (cp Halak, Mt. ). Cp 
Gur-baal, and Wandering, Wilderness of. 

2. (rb 6 pos rb 6 pos [B ; om. r 8 8 pos 2nd in v. 7 AFL], 
in v. 8 too 6 povs t 8 6 pos), a point on the ideal N. 
boundary of Canaan, Nu. 347 f ( a post-exilic passage). 
According to Furrer (ZDPYS 27 ff) Hor is a term for 
N. Lebanon ; but Van Kasteren thinks that it means 
the mountains where the Nahr Kasimlyeh bends upwards 
(Rev. Bib. , ’95, p. 28 f.). The Targums render Amanos 
or Amanon ( = Amana ?). U nfortunately the existence of 
the northern * Mt. Hor 1 is threatened by Hal6vy’s practi- 

1 Diod. 1 68 ascribes the conquest of Cyprus to him (Hero¬ 
dotus, less probably, to Amasis). 

2 The contrary has been often asserted; but merely on the 
basis of a vague statement of BerSssus, on a misinterpretation of 
the report on the rebellion of foreign mercenaries referred to 
above, and on two forged inscriptions relating to Nebuchadrezzar 
which had been brought to Egypt from Bagdad. 

3 See Egypt, § 69, on the question whether Amasis—who 
married a daughter of Hophra-Apries—was first co-regent with 
his predecessor. The object of this theory was to reconcile the 
different durations assigned to the reign of the latter (r9 and 25 
years); but it is not probable. A recently discovered inscription 
(Bee. de Trav. 22 2) removes some difficulties. It tells us that 
Apries fell in battle after having held part of the delta for nearly 
three years. 
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cally certain restoration of TjTin, ‘ Hadrach,’ for MT’s 
impossible reading, in Ezek. 47 15. In Nu. 348 f 
we must obviously read Tjrjn 1 % ddS mnn Vim D»n-jp 
npn ' from the great sea ye shall 

draw a line for you as far as Hadrach ; and from 
Hadrach ye shall draw a line. . . . ’ 

Di.’s proposal to read (ijlNfin, ‘ ye shall desire ’ (cp v. 10)—as 
if suggesting that the boundary was only desirable or ideal—is 
most improbable. In v. ro we should read DFpxni. 

T. K. C. 

HORAM (D>n), king of Gezer, who sought to help 
Lachish, but was defeated and slain by Joshua, Josh. 
IO33 (vCuSOJOi, aiAam [BA], eAAM [L]). The read¬ 
ing of 0 agrees with that which it gives for Hoham. 

HOREB plin). Ex. 336. See Sinai. 

HOREM (D*TI, or perhaps rather D"in, ‘sacrosanct’; 
[MepAAdjApeiM [B]. cop AM [AL]), either the full 
name or the epithet of a city in Naphtali (Josh. 19 38). 
Van de Velde identified it with Hurah , a little to the 
\V. of Yarun (see Iron). Guerin, however, and the 
PEE lists give the name as Kh. el-Kurah. For 
reasons against searching modern name-lists for an 
echo of Horem, see Migdal-el. t. k. c. 

HORESH (nchh; ® BAL , Jos. [ H ] kainh, *.a, 
ntJHTl), according to RV ra s*, Stade, Wellhausen, and 
others, the name of a place in the wilderness of Ziph (1 S. 
23 15/. 18 f ). Wellhausen would also read the name 
Horesh in 1 S. 22 s (but see Hareth). The reference 
in 1 S. 23 occurs in the account of David’s last inter¬ 
view with Jonathan, and in the description of David’s 
retreats among the Ziphites, and in the latter passage 
Horesh (?) is co-ordinated, singularly enough, with the 
hill of Hachilah (?). This co-ordination is sometimes 
ascribed to an editor (see Hachilah) ; but no one has 
doubted that both Horesh (?) and Hachilah (?) were 
in the neighbourhood of Ziph. Horesh is supposed 
(see Forest, i) to mean ‘wood’ or (comparing Ass. 
hursu) ‘mountain’ (Del. Heb. Lang. 17). The mean¬ 
ing ‘ mountain ’ would be the more suitable for the 
narrative in 1 S. 23 , for certainly the wilderness of Ziph 
was never thickly wooded (see Ziph). It should 

be noticed, however, that Horesh is not the name given 
in 1 S., but Horgshah, and that experience warns us to 
look closely at the text when the locative n is affixed to 
a proper name without any apparent reason (it is always 
ntnnn). Add to this that there is no certain evidence 
elsewhere for the existence of chn in Hebrew. 1 It is 
extremely probable that Horgshah (ncnn) is a corruption 
of nmy ; the intermediate stage is njm. A reference to 
1 S. 23 24 will make this plain. There we have the 
statement that David and his men were in the wilder¬ 
ness of Maon in the Arabah, S. of*the Jgshlmon. It 
may reasonably be held that in v. 19 the original ques¬ 
tion of the Ziphites was, ‘ Doth not David hide him¬ 
self with us in the retreats in the Arabah?’ The 
rest of the question in MT is, of*course, an editorial 
insertion. The Ziphites were too clever to tell Saul 
precisely where David was hidden. The insertion is 
of interest to us just now as proving that the editor 
read mijn, not nenna- 2 

Conder has identified the supposed Horesh with the ancient 
site Hureisa, 1 m. S. of Ziph. Yet even if Horeshah were 
genuine, it could hardly mean ‘ a village or hamlet belonging to 
the larger town at Tell Zlf' ( PEFQ , '95, p. 45). 

T. K. C. 


1 On Is. 17 9 Ezek. 313 see Che. and Toy (SBOT). DWn 
in 2 Ch. 27 4 is also corrupt ; read either D'mj; (cp Di. on Is. 
15 7) or ni:n£. 

2 When he made the insertion he had his eye on v. 24, where 
nmt'3 occurs, and therefore wrote ‘south of' instead of‘front¬ 
ing.* See Hachilah. 


HOR HAGIDGAD, RV Hor-haggidgad (‘1512H "in, 

•the Hollow of Gidgad’; to opoc r*AfAA [BA], 

t. o. r*- r*. t F J’ T * o. n^if-AA [L], Nu. 3332/t). 

a station in the wilderness of Wandering ( q . v .); cp 
also Gudgodah. 

HORI (nh, nhn). 1. (x<W>[e]t [ADEL]). Son of 

Lotan, son of Seir the Horite (Gen. 36 22). Possibly a sub¬ 
stitute for some lost clan name. 

2. (<rovp[e]i [BAF], <TovSpi [L]). Ancestor of the Simeonite 
Shaphat (Nu. 13 5). See Simeon. 

3. In Gen. 36 30 AV, RV ‘ the Horites.’ 

HORITE (Gen.3620+), Horites (nh, Dnh, usually 
explained ‘ cave-dwellers,’ ‘ Troglodytes ’ 1 ; but Jensen 
[ZA, ’96, p. 332] questions this; xoppcuos, x°PP €l 
[ADEL]), the name given to the primitive population of 
Mt. Seir in Dt. 2i2 (AV Horims). It also occurs in 
Dt. 222 (AV Horims), Gen. 146 (xopdatovs [E]), and 
(virtually) Gen. 362 (for 4 Hivite ’ read ‘Horite ’) 20/. 
29 f ; and it should be restored in 362 (see 0 ), possibly 
too in 342 ( 0 ) in preference to Tin, if we take nh to be 
a contraction of nin = nbn another form of '"jbx. D. 
Haigh, Stern, and Hommel ( AHT , 264, n. 2, 267) 
combine ‘ Hori ’ with the Eg. tfarn, a name frequently 
applied to a part of Palestine, e.g. , on the stelg of 
Merenptah (cp Maspero, Struggle of the Nations , 121 ; 
WMM As. u. Eur. 137 148^), and Hommel identifies 
both with the land of Gar mentioned on the Amarna 
Tablets (but cp Gur-baal). WMM seems to be right 
in rejecting this view. ‘ Cave-dwellers ’ can only be 
justified if we interpret this (with WMM) as merely an 
epithet of the Seirites, or people of Mt. Seir. Cp Driver, 
Dent. 38 ; Edom, § 3 end. t. k. c. 

HORMAH (HEnn ; epMA [BAFL]), according to 
one statement was so called because the Israelites in 
fulfilment of a vow ‘devoted’ it to the hirem (Din) or 
ban (Nu. 2I3; <\n A 06 MA [BAFL]); according to 
another, it received its name when Simeon and Judah 
similarly devoted it (Judg. 1 17, ANA06MA [B], eloAo- 
Gpeycic [AL]). This, however, is merely a literary 
etymology, and falls to the ground together with the 
misread name Hormah , which, as we shall see, appears 
to be a very old corruption. 

Hormah was a city of Simeon (Josh. 194 1 Ch. 430, 
apa/xa [L]) or Judah in the remote south (Josh. 1630, 
ep/xaX [A], cp v . 21). David sent presents to its elders 
from Ziklag — i.e ., Halasah (1 S. 3O30, lepei/iovO [B], 
pa/x/xa [A]). Earlier still, a king of Hormah is 
mentioned among the kings of Canaan overcome 
by Joshua (Josh, 12 14, D(-); epfiaO [B]) ; we also 
hear of defeats inflicted on the Israelites by the 
Amalekites and Canaanites, which extended locally 4 as 
far as (the) Hormah,’ Nu. M45 (nD*inn, 2 see below; 
ep/xav [B]) ; cp Dt. I44 ‘from Seir to Hormah’ (Di., 
Dr. following 0 ). Two more references remain. Ac¬ 
cording to the present text of Nu. 21 1-3 (J) the Canaanite 
king of Arad ( q . v .), who had at first defeated the 
Israelites, was at last overcome by them, on which 
occasion * the name of the place (Dipen) was called 
Hormah.’ From this it would appear as if Arad were 
the old name of Hormah, and yet we are told in Judg. 

1 17 (see above) that its old name was Zephatii (7.2/.). 
How is this to be accounted for? To suppose with 
Bachmann that the city was twice destroyed and re¬ 
named, seems absurd. Nor is it easy (though Dill- 
mann, Wellhausen, and others adopt this expedient) to 
explain Nu. 21 3 as relating by anticipation the destruc¬ 
tion by Simeon and Judah (Judg. 1 17), in which case 
the king of Arad must also have ruled over Zephath. 

The simplest explanation is the boldest. In Nu. 211, for ‘ the 
king of Arad who dwelt in the Negeb’ read ‘(the Canaanites) 
who dwelt in the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites.’ 3 The corruptions 

1 © Vg. give ‘Troglodytes’ for the Sukkiim of 2CI1.123. 

2 Only here with art. ; hence Targ. Jon. renders ‘ unto de¬ 
struction.’ 

3 See Jerahmeel. C'*inxn should be ^bxn in, ‘ the moun¬ 

tains of the Amorites ’; cp Dt. 120. 
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HORN 

assumed are regular, and the whole passage receives a floodof 
light. It is highly probable that the writers of Judg. I 17 Nu. 
21 ^ confound the names of two neighbouring places, which, 
being in the far south, they had never visited. The true name 
of the city of Hormah is probably Rahamah ; it was apparently 
the chief town of the ‘ Negeb of the Jerahmeelites ’ (1 S. 3O29 f.\ 
It is true nD"in occurs eight times ; but there is evidence enough 
that at a very early date passages containing some remarkable 
word were systematically harmonized. For nmn w e should 
restore in all the passages except Judg. 1 17 Nu. 21 3, nDiry 
The Wady Rukhama perpetuates the name (see Jerahmeel). 

T. K. C. 

HORN (f}g, KepAC)- Nowhere perhaps is the 
necessity for looking closely into seeming trifles more 
apparent than here. The usual explanation is un¬ 
questionable in such passages as the following :— 

1 S. 2 1, ‘ By Yahwe my horn is exalted '; Ps. 89 17 [18], ‘ By 
thy favour our horn is exalted ’; Ps. 75 4 [5], ‘ Lift not up your 
horn ’; Jer. 4825, ‘ The horn of Moab is cut off’ (cp Lam. 23). 
In such passages ‘ horn ’ symbolizes power, and its exaltation 
signifies victory (cp 1 K. 22 11) and deliverance (Lk. 169, ‘ horn 
of salvation,’ xepa? o-wnjpfa?)- It will be remembered that in 
an oracle of Balaam the reem, or wild ox, is the emblem of an 
invincible warrior (Nu. 23 22) ; cp also Dan. 7 7. 

In other passages it will not suit. 

1. When we read in Job lb 15, ‘ I have defiled my horn in the 
dust’ (AV), or ‘ I have laid my horn in the dust, T we see that 
there must be something amiss with the text; the language is 
inappropriate. 1 ‘To lift up the horn ’ may be to increase in 
power, or to show a proud sense of greatness ; but it is hardly 
safe to maintain, on the ground of a single doubtful passage, 
that to ‘thrust it into the dust’ (Di.), or to defile it in the dust, 
is a Hebrew phrase for feeling the sense of deepest humiliation. 
In Hebrew idiom, people ‘roll in the dust’ themselves (Mic. 
1 10), not their ‘ horn.’ The remedy is to examine the text, and 
see what errors the scribe was most likely to have committed. 
There are in fact two very likely errors, by emending which we 
obtain the very suitable sense ‘ I have profaned my glory in 
the dust.’ 2 There is a similar error in Am. 613; where the 
‘horns’ appear through an error of interpretation of the first 
magnitude. ‘Have we not taken to us horns?’ should be, 
‘Have we not taken Karnaim?’ Men can be said to ‘lift up 
horns,’ not to take them. Travellers have sometimes illustrated 
the former phrase by the silver horn which was formerly worn 
on the head by Druse women in the Lebanon. This, however, 
is a mistake. The silver horn was simply an instrument for 
holding up the long veil worn in the Lebanon by married women. 

2. The old painters, and Michael Angelo after them, repre¬ 
sented Moses with two horns. Ultimately perhaps this may he 
traced to the two horns of Am(m)on, the god of the Egyptian 
Thebes, which were adopted by Alexander the Great on his 
coins (cp ‘the two-horned’ in the Koran, Sur. IS85). The 
immediate cause, however, of this mode of representation is 
what we may safely regard as an error of the text in Ex. 34 29 
(cp w. 30, 35), where Vg. very’naturally renders VJ 3 Tiy p£ ’21 
‘ quod cornuta esset facies sua ’ (so too Aq., according to Jerome). 
Here the original reading must have been not but 
‘lightened.’ It is usual, indeed, to say that pj 3 means ‘to 
radiate light’ (<5 6 e 6 d£a< 7 rai), and to compare Hab. 34, where 
AV has, ‘ His brightness was as the light; he had horns (coming) 
out of his hand,’ hut in mg., ‘bright beams out of his side.’ 
RV substitutes ‘ rays’ for ‘horns,’ but truthfully records ‘ Heb. 
horns’ in the margin. No doubt D’pp should be D'pna, 

‘ lightnings ’; Hab. 3 is not an Arabic but a Hebrew poem. It 
is just possihle, however, that Jerome’s version ‘ that the face 
of Moses was horned ’ was influenced by the symbolism of 
Alexander’s coins. It would be going rather too far off to 
compare the horns of the moon-god Sin, whose emblem was a 
crown or mitre adorned with horns, though G. Margoliouth has 
lately defended the very improbable reading just referred to by 
making this comparison, which seems to him to fir in admirably 
with the primitive worship of Sin recorded by the name Sinai. 

3. That the term ‘horn ’ can be used for a horn-shaped vessel, 
is intelligible (t S. 16 113 1 K. 1 39). Such a phrase as ‘ horn of 
pigment for anointing the eyelashes’ is therefore in itself 
possible. But was there ever a father in ancient legend who 
gave this name to his daughter, as Job is said to have done in 
NIT of Job 42 i 4 (see Keren-happuch)? 

4. On the meaning of the expression ‘ the horns of 
the altar,’ see Altar, § 6. 

Whether the phrase has a right to stand in Ps. 118 27^ is 
extremely doubtful.. Some {e.g., J. P. Peters) would place the 
passage in the margin as a ritual gloss, and if the text is correct, 
this is the best view; no ingenuity can avail to explain v . 27 b as 
a part of the text. For a critical emendation of the text 3 based 

1 But 'flVVy can hardly mean this. 

2 njr ’nVVn. Cp Ps. S 9 39 [40] b. 

3 D’Dnzn Vinca nsi 
na» uaVaV its? 


HORONAIM 

on the analogy of undoubted corruptions elsewhere, see Che. 
Ps. I 2 ); but cp the commentaries of Del. and Baethgen. On the 
nop, keseth , of Ezek. 92 ./C 11 1 , see Inkhorn; on the ‘horns’ 
of Dan. 7 7 ff., see Daniel, § 7 ; and on those of Rev. 12 3, see 
Apocalypse, § 41, etc. ; also Antichrist, § 4; Dragon, § 2. 
On the horn as a musical instrument, see Music, § 5(a). See 
Elworthy, Horns 0/Honour (1900). t. K. C. 

HORNED SNAKE (jb'QD ; ), Gen. 49 17 RV m s-, AV 
Adder, 4. See also Serpent, 10. 

HORNET (HiriV, C<1>HKIA [BAL], crabro ). 

Strictly, the word hornet is applied to Vespa crabro ; but 
it is often used for any large species of wasp. There are 
many species of these Hymenoptera in Palestine, but the most 
conspicuous is Vespa orientalis , which spreads from S. Europe 
through Egypt and Arabia to India. It is frequently very 
abundant. It builds its cells of clay, and they are, as a rule, 
very symmetrical and true. 

The hornet is mentioned in the OT as the forerunner 
sent by Yahw 6 to destroy the two kings of the Amorites 
(Josh. 24 12, E or D 2 ), and to drive out the Hivites, 
Canaanites, and Hittites (Ex. 23 28 [E], Dt. 720 ; cp 
Wisd. 128 , a<pr )£, AV RV m £- ‘wasp’). The old 
identification of n^ns. sir ah, with njm, ‘ leprosy, ’ may be 
passed over ; the main question is whether * hornet ’ 
is employed literally or figuratively. A metaphorical 
interpretation of the term (cp Lat. oestrus , 1 panic,’ 
properly * gadfly ’) is not favoured by the passages 
quoted (cp especially Ex. l.c. ). On the other hand, a 
reference to the insect itself raises difficulties. Although 
the absence of any mention of the appearance of 
hornets (e.g., in Nu. 21 Josh. 2^) is not in itself an 
insuperable objection, the fact remains that the implied 
extent of their devastation is unique, indeed incredible. 

Parallels have certainly been quoted as examples of the in¬ 
convenience caused by these and similar pests; but the cases 
adduced refer not to peoples but to the inhabitants’of more cir¬ 
cumscribed limits (towns, e.g ., Megara, AZlian, 9 28 ; Rhaucus, 
sElian , 17 35 [quoting Antenor of Crete]; cp Di., ad toe., and 
see Smith’s DBV) s.if.). 

Further, hornets, though their attacks are furious 
when their nests are disturbed, and are continued when 
the foe retreats, are not wont to attack unprovoked. 
Hence, for example, Furrer ( ap . Riehm, HXVB) ex¬ 
presses a doubt whether 1 hornet ’ can be the true mean¬ 
ing of njns. and Che. ( Crit. Bib.) proposes to emend 
the word into SxVx ; cp. Dt. 2842 , ‘All thy trees and 
fruit of thy land shall the locust consume.’ See 
Locust. 

A new line must, at any rate, be taken. njns (if 
correct) seems to refer to some enemy who made an 
early inroad upon Canaan. Sayce (Early Hist, of 
Hebrews ) ingeniously finds a reference either to the 
campaign of Rameses III. (p. 286) or to the Philistines 
(p. 292/.), and in regard to the former it is note¬ 
worthy that the Egyptian standard-bearer wore among 
other emblems two devices apparently representing flies 
(see Ensign, § 3). But if we may lay stress upon the 
fact that the hornet does not attack unprovoked (see 
above), it is plausible to suggest a new rendering for 
nyis —viz. , ‘serpent’ (cp Ass. siru) —and see a refer¬ 
ence to the urarns or sacred serpent on the crown of 
the pharaoh (cp Ode of Thotmes III., v. 11 ; Brugsch, 
Gesch. Ag. 354). 1 On the other hand, however, the 
reference may be to some local invasion which has been 
amplified by E or his informant. In this case a tribe, 
whose totem was some kind of serpent (cp Zorah),. 
may conceivably be intended. 2 A. e. s. — s. A. C. 

HORONAIM (D^Wn, Jer. 48 3 , or D 'jin, Jer. 4834 . 
copcoNAlM [BXAQ], op. [N in v. 3 ]), a place in Moab ; 
the ‘descent of Horonaim ’ (D'Jlin TDD, gn oAco 

1 The reference to the uraeus, and the Ode of Thotmes, is due 
to Prof. Cheyne, who compares Is. 15 9, but on the whole 
inclines to suspect corruption of the text (see above). 

2 One recalls the classical legends of races that were led to 
their seats by a bird or animal. That such creatures were 
originally totems is in the highest degree probable (see Lang, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion [’99], 295). For a parallel to the 
theory of a totem-ensign suggested above see M‘Lennan, 
Studies , 2nd ser. 301 (on the serpent as a totem see ib. 521^). 
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HORONITE 


HORSE 


topcONAIM [<NP- N*. op. N c - a ]) is mentioned in Jer. 
485,and the ‘way of Horonaim’ (DOlh TJT 1 !, [th] oAco 

<\pcoNieiM [BNQF], o. copcoN^eiM [Q mg ]. t. o. 
^AcoNieiM [A]) in Is. 15 s. The former phrase is 
illustrated by Alesha’s statement (inscr. II. 31 /.) that 
he ‘went down’ to Horonen (p*nn). Horonaim is 
nowhere mentioned as an Israelite city, which confirms 
the natural inference from Is. 15 s that it was near the 
S. border of Moab, on one of the roads leading down 
from the Moabite plateau to the Jordan valley. Buhl 
(272/.) thinks of some ruins near the Wady ed-Dera'a 
(W. Kerak); but these are described as insignificant. 
Josephus states that Horonaim was one of the places 
in Moab conquered by Alexander Jannaeus {Ant. xiii. 
154 xiv. 1 4). That SAN ball AT [q.v.] had any con¬ 
nection with the place has been shown to be improb¬ 
able. On ‘ Horonaim ’ for the two Beth-horons, see 
Beth-horon. t. k. c. 


HORONITE Cm ApcoN[e]i [BKA], anpconei 
[X vid - in v. 10], copcONlTHC [L]), Neh. 21019 13 28 
{wpauLTTjs [tf c ' a ; BN*A om.]). See Beth-HORON, 
Sanballat. 


HORSE (D*1D, innoc. see below). Many interest¬ 
ing points arise in connection with references to the 
horse ( equus , caballus ) in the Bible. The philologist 
will find scope for all his keenness in dealing with the 
names of the horse ; the historical student will gather 
valuable facts illustrating political and religious history. 
That the horse is one of the most important factors in 
a people's growth, appears once more from the OT 
literature, for though the prophets spoke strongly 
against its use, civilization could not be held back. A 
late prophetic writer predicts that the flock of Judah 
(the Jews) will become like ‘finest horses’ 1 in battle 
(Zech. 103), and one of the most fervently religious of 
the ‘ wise men ' gives us an unsurpassable picture of the 
war-horse (see § 2 end). The following Hebrew words 
come under consideration. 

1. did, sus (Ass. sisti, Eg. sesmet [see Egypt, § 9 n.], 
1 Names ^ ram * or ^ n unknown), Gen. 49 17 

Ex. 93 14923 15 1 1921 and often. 

In Gen. 47 17 there is a confusion in the text. ‘ Horses and 
asses’ should come together as in Ex. 93 at the close. In Ex. 
149 22'] OlD'Ss should be rendered ‘ all chariot-horses ’ (see 2). 


Just so in Ass. sisi is a general term for horses ; but add rukilbi , 
and the phrase means ‘chariot-horses.’ In Cant. 19 (RV) 
the bridegroom compares the bride to ‘a steed in Pharaoh’s 
chariots ’ ('hD^O, with old 1 construct ’ form); but the figure does 


not suit the context, and the termination is suspicious. 
Not a ‘mare’ (Margoliouth), but ‘grape-clusters’ (in Solomon’s 
vineyards) are probably meant; cp 811 f. and see Che. Crit. 
Bib. (AV ‘a company of horses’; RVmg. ‘the steeds’; ij 
t7T7TO? ; equitatns). 

2. chB, paras (in Syr., Ar., Eth., ‘horse’; hence 
Spanish alfaraz , Mid. Lat. farius , etc.). 

Not found in the sing, in this sense; 2 but this may he acci¬ 
dental. We certainly want a word for riding-horse' = Ass. 


bithallu. The plur. should be D'BHS ; MT’s D’EHS presup¬ 
poses the sense ‘horsemen’ (® iTrTreis, but also iWot). In 1 S. 
811 iK.426 [ 56 ] Is.2828 (interpolated; not in 0 ) Joel24 
DTHiDj ‘horses,’ can hardly be explained away, and Haupt 
(‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SBOT 122 /.) recognises it in Is. 21 9. To read 
D'*}TS, ‘ mules,’ would be too bold; to render ‘ horsemen ’ is 
not at all plausible. Schwally’s decision (ZA TIV 8 191 n.) 
must he reversed. 

3. T3N, 'abbir, ‘strong one,’ poetically (cp 
Cattle, § 2 d) ; Jer. 816 473 50 n (© ravpoi) Judg. 522 
(? see JQR 10 566). 

4. trri, rcketh , Mic. I13 (see Lachish), 1K.428 
[ 58 ] (0 (tpfjLaviv , reading 331), Esth. 810 (om. ®) 14 


1 Read D'D (or 'D*D). 

2 In Ezek. 2610 comes probably from / D*l3 = 7nDns> a 

variant of nystr(Che.,cp v. 11). Read 1331 7ipo (cp 23 24). 

Co. doubts CHS, but omits to explain its presence in MT and 
0 Observe, however, that 0 ba renders Iwireiov, not 'imroiv 
(0Q). 


(BN*A om. ; rw v nopluv [X c - a m ^]) ; ‘swift beast’; 
RV 'swift steed’; AV in Esth. ‘mule,’ cp Syr. 

5 - D'3^"in *33, Esth. 810, possibly ‘herds of horses’ 
( c P|*A 30 > )» RV ‘ ^ re< ^ stuc * ’ (AV, RV ni K- ‘ young 

dromedaries ’). 

The word is not explained in the Lexicons. Considering, 
therefore, that 1^3*1 and (though confounded by 0 in 
Nu. I632) cannot plausibly be connected, and that rakisu in 
the Ass. phrase cited elsewhere (Lachish) never appears by 
itself in the sense of horse, we must take an entirely new course. 
If it is true that the term *VT1D=Ass. snhiru (some kind of costly 
animal, a variety of the horse or perhaps of the camel) has 
(no doubt rightly) been restored for *yns in 1 K. 1028 (see 
Mizraim), and in the plural compound phrase D'Tnp \J2, in 


Ezek. 27 20 (see Cloth, n.), and in the phrase D'YADfl '12, for 
D , 3‘3']n in Esth. 8 10 we cannot doubt that for l? Yl, in the 
four passages in which it occurs, we should read YHD {Exp. T. 
Dec. ’99). 

6 . Another naturalised Assyrian term is murniske ( mfir 
niske), i. e. , perhaps 'splendid young (horses)’ ; so Del. 
Ass. HWB 473 b ; cp 391 b. See also KB 2134 /. 53, 
140 /. 46 ; and Houghton, TSBA 5 51 (’77). Not 
improbably this should be restored in ( a ) 1 K. 10 25, 
2 Ch. 924 (Cook, Exp. T. 10 279 f. [March, ’99]), (b) 
for cnnc’nx 2 * n Esth. 810 14 (Che. Exp. T., Aug. 
’99), but cp Camel, § 1, n. 1, and (c) Gen. 41 43, see 
Joseph, § 6 . 

The horse was kept in a stall (nriN or rr-u\\ see 
BDB), and fed upon barley and straw (1 K. 42628 
[56 8]). It was controlled by a bit (j 01 ; cp 

references. J“- 3 3 ). and bridle (:n=V and 

urged on by a whip (ate)- The hoof 
is likened to a flinty rock (Is. 528)—a sudden sting in 
the heel (npy) from the lurking scorpion unseats the 
rider (Gen. 4917). 

Whether its ‘ harness’ is really referred to by in 2 Ch. 924 
(AV) is doubtful (see Weapons); nor can we safely make 
Ezekiel speak of ‘ saddle-cloths 1 (Co.) in Ezek. 27 20 (see above). 
On Zech. 1420, see Bells. 


Passing over the references to the horse in symbolical 
phraseology, and its assbeiation with religious cults 
(see § 4), we turn to the use of the horse among the 
Hebrews. Like the Assyrians they never used it 
for draught purposes (the text of Is. 2828 is faulty ; see 
Du., Che. SBOT). Nor can we assume that the horse 
was used to any extent for riding purposes in pre-exilic 
times. The mention of a king’s horse for state occasions, 
and of a royal stud (if RV’s ‘ bred of the stud ’ for 
0'nmrnx be admitted) occurs first in the Persian period 
(Est. 68 8 1014). 

The horse known to the Hebrews was a war-horse. 
As such it excited mingled admiration and awe. Its 
strength (cp §13 T3x) and swiftness (Hab. 18 Jer. 413) 
seemed almost supernatural, so that the early prophets 
complained that it was more regarded by politicians 
than the God of Israel himself (Is. 30 16 Ps. 20 7 [8] 
33 17 147 10). The Hebrews marked its fiery trampling 
(nay v Jer. 4/3+), its rushing and stamping (im Nah. 32 
Judg. 522 [doubtful]), and its eagerness for the fray (Jer. 
8 6). The finest expression of Jewish sentiment, however, 
is to be found in Job 3919-25. The delighted wonder 
with which the poet describes the war-horse appeals to 
modern readers. 


1 Most connect the !JS*] of MT with Syr. 1 Av> > (a loan¬ 
word from old Pers. ?); but Persisms are not to be accepted 
where an Ass. or Bab. origin is defensible, q and £> n and 3 
are easily confounded. e'3*in in Esth. 8 10 is therefore to be 
cancelled as a doublet. 

2 That the forgotten word viumiskt was corrupted, first by 
misarrangement of letters, and then by confusion of letters and 
editorial manipulation, so that a seemingly Persian word (cp 

Ahasuerus) arose, is intelligible. x is an editorial 
prefix ; n = 3> C f== D> n = !3 > the rest is clear (Che.). 
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The text is not in perfect order, and in w. igf a slight 
disarrangement seems to have occurred, which Duran rectifies 
thus: 


Givest thou strength to the horse— 

His resounding, terrible snorting? 

Dost thou clothe his neck with a mane, 1 
And cause it to spring like the locust? 

The fact that the horse of the Hebrews is a war-horse 

„ _ , j x* shows that its introduction among 
3. Introduction i r , T . . 

them was not of early date, tor its 

original home we must look outside 
the regions occupied by the Semitic 
and Egyptian civilisations. 

The horse was not known in Egypt before the time of the 
Hyksos (Egypt, § 9; Masp. Dawn of Civ. 32 n. 2, Struggle of 
the Nations, 51 n. 4). It is first depicted in the time of 
Amenhotep I., and appears among the presents sent to Egypt by 
BurnaburiaS of KarduniaS (Am. Tab. 10 rev. 12). Upon the 
monuments of Assyria the horse appears very frequently, and 
the care bestowed on its appearance (mane, tail and trappings) 
shows how much it was valued. ‘ The whole animal was more 


among the 
Hebrews. 


fitted for war-purposes than for those requiring speed.’ They 
are ‘ not represented drawing carts, or carrying baggage of any 
kind.’ 2 Like the Egyptians, the Assyrians no doubt obtained 
their horses from N. Mesopotamia, 3 where, in turn, they were 
introduced from Central Asia, whose plains and steppes seem to 
have been one of the earliest homes of the horse. 

The Amarna Tablets give evidence of the presence of the horse 
in Palestine. Feudal princes, Aziru, Rib-addi, Milkili, and 
others of the N. of Canaan beg for chariots and horses from the 
Egyptian king. Abd-milki of Sashimi, and AmayaSi, on the 
other hand, offer to furnish them to the king. The region 
around Jerusalem being unsuitable for chariots, Abd-hiba makes 
no mention of them, and asks only for troops. The odd phrase, 

‘ servant of thy horses ’ (kartabbi, kuzi, or guzi sistka), perhaps 
to be taken literally, is used by Japahi of Gezer, Jabnilu of 
Lachish, Pu-addi of Wurza and others (see KB. 5 nos. 224, 243). 
The earlier OT narratives vouch for the use of this 


noble animal among Egyptians, Philistines, and non- 
Israelite tribes of the N. ; but it was long before the 
Israelites attempted to supply their own deficiency of 
horses. Apart from a few untrustworthy passages 
{2 S. 84 15 1 1 K. 1 5) 4 horses do not appear as in 
use among the Hebrews until the time of Solomon 
(i K. 426 [ 56 ]), who, it is stated, imported them in 
large quantities, with the result that in the following 
centuries they were not unfrequently employed in war 
by both Judah and Israel (see Chariot, § 5). 

That the horse was not commonly used appears 
further from there being no mention of it in the earlier 
legal literature. It finds no place in the Book of the 
Covenant (Kx. 21 ; it is not mentioned even in the 

tenth commandment (Ex. 20 17 Dt. 5 21). It appears 
first in D’s code, where the king of Israel is forbidden 
to multiply horses (Dt. 17 16). The warning is aimed 
partly against the foreign intercourse which rendered 
easy the introduction of heathenish cults (see below, 
§ 4), and partly against alliances with Egypt. 

The Hebrews obtained their horses indirectly 
from Egypt (Is. 31 r 3 Ezek. 17 15), or Assyria (Hos. 
143 [4]), doubtless by hiring mercenaries; but more 
frequently through the Tyrians who traded directly with 
Armenia (Ezek. 27 14, see Togarmah), and the adjacent 
regions of Kue (E. of Cilicia), and Musri (N. Syria, S. 
of the Taurus). 5 The whole region in question has 
been famed for horses from the earliest times, and to a 
Hebrew prophet no description of an invader from the 
N. seems to be complete without a reference to its 
horses and horsemen (Jer. 473 5042 Ezek. 26710 


1 nDSHi © <pofiov (Bochart The word is philologically 

inexplicable. Read rPVB' (cp Job 4 15), which is not in Job a 
nomen unitatis (Che.). Duhm strangely JlDpT. 

2 Houghton, TSBA 551. 

3 Ibid., referring to the Sumerian name of the horse (animal 
from the east); Hehn, Kulturpjl. 19 jf. 527f 

4 2 S. 8 is late (see Samuel ii., § 4). As for 2 S. 15 1, there is no 
further reference to horses in Absalom’s revolt; he himself rode 
a mule (18 9). See also Army, § 4. The mule or ass continued to 
be the ordinary animal for riding purposes, even for royal 
persons (2 S. 1329), and upon state occasions (1 K. 133./C). 

5 We follow the emended text of 1 K. IO28./I 2 Ch. 1 r 6 f .; see 
Cilicia, § 2, Mizraim, § 2 b. Sargon’s stst musuri (KB 78 1 . 183) 
were no douht from the above-mentioned Musri. Egypt itself 
could never have exported horses in any large quantity. 
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38 415). The horse of the ancient Hebrew was 
probably similar to the lusty, stalwart animal depicted 
upon the Assyrian monuments. The gentler and more 
domesticated ‘ Arab ’ steed, which has derived its name 
from the country in which it has been bred for centuries, 
does not seem to have been introduced until about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 1 

The horse is a favourite image in symbolical language 
(cp Zech. 1 8 ff. 61 ff. Rev. 62 jf. 19 w ff.\ and see 
Chariot, § 13). 

Evidence for the worship of the horse among the Semites 
(except as a borrowed cult) hardly exists. It is true the Qoran 
supposes Ya’us to have had the form of a 

4. I he Horse horse; but another explanation is more prob¬ 
in Religion, able (Kin. 208 f, We. Heid.V) 22 f). An 
instance is quoted of the worship of the horse 
by an Arabian tribe in Bahrein; but its name alone (the 
Asbadhflyun) seems rather to point to a Persian origin of the 
worship (from the Pers. asp, ‘ horse ’). Horse-worship appears 
to be implied in the Phoenician name CDDIny (CIS 168 115). 

The horse, especially as related to sun - worship 
(Chariot, § 13), was worshipped in Armenia, Persia, 
etc. 2 Horses were sacrificed to the sun at Mt. Taletum, 
a peak of Taygetus (Paus. iii. 20 4), and annually thrown 
into the sea for a similar purpose at Rhodes. Consider¬ 
able interest, therefore, attaches itself to the unique 
notice of the bronze horses and chariots of the sun which 
Josiah burned in the course of his reforms (2 K. 23 n). 
This cult, obviously of foreign origin, was probably intro¬ 
duced at the same time as the horse, and from the same 
quarter. The Hebrews being unaccustomed to the care 
of horses, foreigners would be required to tend them, 
and their presence would facilitate the spread of 
this particular worship. D’s enactment regarding the 
horse thus appears in a clearer light. In 2 K. 11 16 
reference is made to the way along which the horses 
were brought from the palace to the temple, alluding 
perhaps to their being regularly sacrificed upon the 
altar. For the Horse Gate (2 Ch. 23 15) see 
Jerusalem, § 24 (9). a. e. s. —s. a. c.—t. k. c. 

HORSE-LEECH 'dlukah, 'sucker’; BAcAAa 
[BNAC]; saxguisuga) or EV Horse-Leach (Pr. 30 rs) 
[6 24 50]. 

The passage runs, ‘the horse-leech hath two (three, ®hrac) 
daughters (crying) Give, give’ (so EV ; cp Toy). _ This render¬ 
ing is supported by < 3 , by the Ar. 'alak, which is used in the 
present day to denote a species of leech, and also by the 
passage in the Talm. 'Abbddh Zdrdh, 17 b, where a warning 
is given against drinking water from a river or pool for fear of 
the npiSy rU 3 D— i.e., the danger of swallowing a leech. The 
voracity of the horse-leech is proverbial; cp the Targ. on Ps. 
128 [9], where oppressors are compared to the ^py?;; which 
sucks the blood of men. 

Both the horse-leech, Ilcemopis (Anlastomum) gulo, and the 
medicinal leech, Hirudo medicinalis, are common in the 
streams and fresh waters of Palestine. The former, which is 
indigenous in Europe and N. Africa, has thirty teeth or 
serrations on its jaws, by means of which it punctures the skin, 
and it adheres to the surface of the wound with the greatest 
tenacity by means of the sucker which surrounds its mouth. In 
the East a species of Limnaiis, of small size, also occurs in the 
same pools as II. gulo. Both cause much trouhlc to man and 
cattle. They are taken into the mouth with the drinking-water 
and attach themselves to the back of the throat, and there cause 
loss of blood. 

The natural history explanation of 'Aluka is not, however, 
the only one, and the mythological interpretation is perhaps pre¬ 
ferable (see Lilith and Vampire). a. E. S. —S. A. C. 

HORSELITTER (<J>opion), 2 Mace. 98 AV. RV 
Litter (V/. v ., 3]. 

HOSAH (npn; lAceitJ) [B], coyc a [A], coca [L]), 
a city on the border between the territory of Asher and 
that of Tyre (Josh. 19 29). The reading is not quite 
certain. The laaeup of 0 B suggests an identification 
with Kafr Yasif, a small village with an ancient well 

1 Despite the later Arabian pedigrees which in many cases 
reach back to the time of Solomon. 

2 For the horses of the sun in Assyria, see Jensen, Kos. 108 ff., 
and for horsenvorship generally, see M'Lennan, Studies, 2nd 
ser. 529^ 
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HOSAH 

NE. of Acre {PEFM \ x*6 153; cp Baed.i 3 ) 306). If, 
however, we accept ‘ Hosah,’ it is tempting to connect it 
with the ’Osu in Seti I.’s list of conquered places 
(WMM As. u. Eur. 194), the Usu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions (see, e.g ., KB 291 ; G. Smith, Hist, of 
Assurbanipal, 281; Am. Tab. 153 18). 

Usu was certainly by the sea, and had within its 
walls reservoirs, on which the island-city relied for its 
water-supply (cp Sayce, Pat. Pal. 128 f. 1, Maspero, 
Hist. anc.W 185). It appears probable (as Prasek 
first suggested ; see Esau) that Usu was the Assyrian 
form of the name of the old city of Tyre on the main¬ 
land ; and if, with Smend (Riehm’s HXVBW 1720), we 
may explain the phrase * the fenced city of Tyre ’ (Josh. 
1929) of the island-city, and accept the statement of 
Strabo (16 758) that the so-called Palcetyrus was thirty 
stadia S. of the island-city at the modern Ras el ’Ain 
(see Tyre), it is not impossible to identify Hosah with 
Usu, as Sayce ( Crit. Mon. 429) and Moore (Judges , 51) 
suggest. The Papyrus Anastasi 1 . speaks of the ' land 
of Usu,' so that Usu-Hosah would be a well-defined 
boundary. The Usous (of Philo of Byblus), whom 
Porter in Smith’s DB (following Kn. and Di.) compares 
with the biblical Esau, seems to be really a personifica¬ 
tion of Usu. 1 —On Josh. 1928 f. see RAMAH (6). 

T. K. C. 

hosah (nph, cp the place-name Hosah above), a 
Merarite door-keeper (temp. David), who, with his sons, 
had charge of the west portion of the temple (1 Ch. 
I638); OCCA [B], OCA [N] t 60 CH 6 [AL] ; 26io-i6, 
IOCCA [B], COCA [A], -&e [L, but in v. 10, icam])- 

According to MT, his charge was ‘ by the gate of Shallecheth,’ 
which critics have unwisely retained. Both in Is. G13 and here 
rcStT is very doubtful. Read here TVD&*? ‘(of) the chambers' 
(of the temple-ministers, 1 Ch. 926). ©bal s [tov] nacrro^opCov 
(nstr’S). In v. 18 (which, in ©ba, i s almost an exact repetition 
of vv. 16 /.) the name appears as toaaa [B] or «x$ [A]. 

S. A. C. — T. K. C. 

HOSAI (W), 2 Ch. 33 19 AV ra &-, RV Hozai. 

HOSANNA (cocanna. Ti. ; ibcANNA. Treg. WH. 

Note the variations of D, *o<T<rava t htoacrava bis, item 15 [in 
Mt.], *o<T(ravva, ^(oacra. [in Mk.], oacrava, a<o<r<r. [in Jn.]; 
Evang. sec. Hebr., ap. Hieron., Ep. 20 ad Dam., Osanna 
barrama, i.e., Osanna in excelsis. Pesh., Syr. Curet., Syr. 
Sin. ; Syr. Jer. Rjytrin)- 

The cry of praise of 1 those that went before and those 
that followed ’ at the last entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
(Mt. 2I9 Mk. II9/. Jn. 1213), and afterwards of the 
children in the temple (Mt. 21 15). Twice (Mk. 11 9 
Jn. 1213) it stands by itself; twice (Mt. 2I9 15) it is 
combined w'ith the dative (‘ to the Son of David ’ ), and 
twice (Mt. 21 9 Mk. 11 10) it is followed by ‘in the 
highest. f We must not begin by assuming that ‘ Hosanna ’ 
means aCocrov 87) (Theophylact), i.e., ‘save now’; the 
signification of the term can only be gathered from the 
gospels. Now, the gospel narratives are not favourable 
to the interpretation ' save now'.’ If a doubt be permis¬ 
sible whether r<£ vUp AaveiS, 1 to the son of David,’ may 
not be a too literal translation of *i»n pS (*u rryenn) — 
a legitimate Hebrew phrase (cp Ps. 724 8616 116 16), — 
yet iv Toh vxf/iarois, ‘in the highest,’ seems quite 
incapable of being joined to ‘ Hosanna,’ if this term is 
really an ejaculation meaning ‘ Save now. ’ As Dalman 
remarks (Die IVorte Jesu , I181), Mt. (and surely we 
may add, Mk.) cannot have understood totr. iv to h 
vxf/ioTois otherwise than in Ps. 148 1 ( 0 ) cuVetre aurbv iv 

1 See Sayce, Pat. Pal. 218, and cp Esau. In the fragments 
of Philo of Byblus preserved by Eus. (Prcep. Ev. i. 10 10) 
we read of two rival brothers Samemrumus and Usous, 
the former of whom dwelt at Tyre and made huts of reeds, 
and the latter invented garments of skin. Where UsOus took 
up his abode we are not told ; but the mythographer adds 
that he was the first to go to sea on the stem of a tree, and that 
he consecrated two pillars to Fire and Wind. This probably 
means that Usous occupied the islands off the coast of Tyre, and 
erected on one of them the famous twin pillars of Melcarth (cp 
Herod. 244). So Maspero, Hist, anc.i •*) 185. 


rots vpicrois — i.e., of the praise rendered to God by the 
angels. Lk. (19 37/. ) supports this view*. He says that 
the multitude ‘ began to rejoice and to praise God with 
a loud voice,’ and closes the popular song with the 
words iv ovpavQ dprjvTj kclI 56 £a iv vpicrois. 

These are not, however, the only difficulties which 
attend the still prevalent view that Hosanna, or Osanna, 
is derived from kj ny'trin, ‘save now,’ in Ps. 118 25 (see 
below). A careful reading of Ps. 118 will show that it 
was by no means the most natural psalm for the 
multitude instinctively to quote from, especially as it 
was not then the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, to 
which this psalm was appropriated. Nor is it un¬ 
important to remark that the psalmist’s reference in 
Ps. 118 25 is not to the Son of David, but to the 
assembled congregation whose mouthpiece he is. To 
these objections the present writer knows no satisfactory 
answer. Few, at any rate, will agree with Wiinsche 
(ErUinterungen der Evangelien aus Talmud und 
Midrash , 241) that in Mt. 218 , ‘ it is beyond doubt that 
either the Feast of Passover is confounded with that of 
Tabernacles, or else the narrator has intentionally 
transferred to the former festival a ceremony properly 
belonging to the latter.’ 

In order to advance further, we must gently criticise 
the narrative of the entry into Jerusalem. No reference 
is made to this ‘triumphal entry’ (as it is usually 
called) in the accounts of the trial of Jesus, and it does 
not seem in accordance either with his spiritual in¬ 
terpretation of his Messiahship, or with his clear 
anticipation of the bitter end which was approaching. 
Dalman has already found the view of Wellhausen 
(//( 7 ( 3 ), 381, n. 2) acceptable, that the facts connected 
with the entry of Jesus received a distinctly Messianic 
colouring at a later day ; and when we look at the 
narrative of Mt., we find that its second section 
abundantly suffices as a description of the way in which 
the Christ (as since Ccesarea Philippi we may call him) 
made his arrival known to the poor and distressed. He 
went, we are told (Mt. 21 12^) into the temple, cast 
out those that sold and bought there, and healed the 
blind and the lame (for whom there w r as now room), 
and thereupon the very children cried aloud, saying, 

* Hosanna to the Son of David.’ (Were they, literally, 
the blind and the lame? were they, literally, children? 1 ) 
The chief priests and scribes, indeed, were ‘sore 
displeased,’ but Jesus reminded them of the words of 
the Psalm (82 [3]), ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise’ (0 Karr}price* 
alvov). 

This quotation may, perhaps, as Nestle has pointed 
out, enable us to account for the introduction into the 
gospel narrative (which has obviously been amplified) 
of the obscure word uxravva. The Hebrew text of 
Ps. 82 [3] has iy, ‘ strength,’ or possibly ‘ praise’ (hence 
0 ’s alvov). The Tg., more literal than 0 , renders this 
by Kjchy, 'usnd (' strength ’). The question arises whether 
the tradition that Jesus defended the songs of praise to 
God into which the simple-hearted children (‘boys,’ robs 
iraidas) broke by a reference to Ps. 82 [3] may not have 
suggested to a pre-canonical evangelist to put the words 
1 Strength (i.e., praise) be ascribed to the son of David’ 
into the mouth of the children as a short hymn. He 
himself read the OT in the Targum, and he introduced 
the significant word 'lihui from the Targum into the 
children’s hymn. The right form of the word will then 
be Osanna (strictly, Osen[n]a ; the final a however has a 
retro-active assimilating force), not Hosanna. For the 
double n, if accepted , cp P eficKKa for ng:n, B ocoppa for 
rns3, M adeKKa or M arcKKa for npne. 

Apart from the difficulties here mentioned, the best 
explanation of Hosanna is that of Dalman ( Die IVorte 
Jesu , 1 182 ; cp Gramm. 198). It may conceivably have 

1 Ps 82 [3], if we assume the text to be correct, may naturally 
be interpreted with reference to childlike Jewish believers. 
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come from jo ytr'in. a shortened form of nj njnrin, ‘save 
now.’ This phrase was in liturgical use among the later 
Jews (see Tabernacles, Feast ok). Keim (Jesus von 
Naz. 391, n. 3) remarks truly, that Merx's explanation 
of Osanna from Aram. NjytyiN, ’ oland, 'deliver us,' 
agrees neither with Ps. 118 25 nor with the following 
dative. 

It is worth reminding the reader that when a passage of a 
psalm or a prophecy is clearly unsuitable to the context, we are 
justified in considering the possibility of interpolation or corrup¬ 
tion. Interpolation seems to be the theory called for to account 
for Ps. 118 26, * Blessed in the name of Yah we be he that enters! 
we bless you from the house of Yahw&.' It is not less probable 
that the original form of v. 25 has been marred by transcriptional 
error. Probably we should correct thus,— 

Our Redeemer is Yahwe; he has succoured us; 

Our Redeemer is Yahwe; he has prospered us. 

Duhm, it is true, adheres to the AIT of v . 25, and retains v. 26 
as a part of Ps. 118, but without showing how w. 25 /., thus 
read, fit into the context. He holds that nj ny'&'in (rendered in 
his metrical version ‘Hosanna’) was an ancient ritual exclam¬ 
ation. For this he refers to Jer. 227, ' In the time of their trouble 
they will say, Arise, and save us,’ but ujrrini JlOlp is no ritual 
formula, and even if it were, it is a long way olf from uxrayya. 
I11 fact, if it favours any of the current views of the origin of 
<0cravva, it is that which is now seldom defended, viz. that 
<u<rayya comes from Aram. toychN, ‘save us.’ 

Thayer (in Hastings, DB 2410), whose name deservedly 
carries great weight, refers to tne. obscuration of the true 
‘etymological meaning’ of Hosanna in many patristic writings. 
Even Clem. Alex. {Peed. 1 5 12) says that it means <£ojs xai 6o£a 
xai alvo?, while Suidas ‘or his annotator ’ defines it elpijyr} teal 
6o£a, and adds that au>arov Sr) is, by some, incorrectly given as 
the meaning. Augustine too ( De Doctr. Christ. 211, and Tract, 
in Johan, bid) says that Hosanna is only a joyous interjection, 
and, carrying on this tradition, our own Anglo-Saxon versions 
render it ‘Hail.’ As a rule, we should not attach much import¬ 
ance to these authorities. When, however, we find their view 
confirmed by the early Christian doxological use (Didache, 106; 
HEW. 239), we maybe excused for preferring the unsophisticated 
judgments of Clement and Augustine to the less penetrating 
though more erudite statement of Jerome (Ep. xx ad Damasum). 
The ‘Glossae Colbertin^’ combine the two views, otaavva, So£a, 
ariocrov Si), with which we may contrast Jerome’s ‘Osanna, 
salvifica ’ in the Liber interpretations (OS 204 50 62 29). 

See further Wetstein, Nov. Test. Greec. 1 460 /.; Schottgen, 
Horce Hebr ., on Mt.21s; Merx in Hilgenf., NT extra can.( 2 ) 
425 ; Keim, /esu von Nazara , 891 104 ; Ewald, Die drei ersten 
Evangelicn , 314; GVl 5( 2 ) 428; Weiss, Leben Jesu, 2441 (passes 
lightly over difficulties); Zahn, Einl. 1 14. Acccording to 
Ewald, the words of the popular cry in Alt. 219, Aik. 119./! 
are an ‘Urlied des Christenthums’; Dean Stanley too, calls it 
the ‘earliest hymn of Christian devotion ’ (cp Hymns). But, as 
we have seen, Alt., and Alt. alone, gives the earliest summary of 
the Alessianic song on the entry of Jesus, viz. waravva t <2 viu> 
SavetS, ‘ Praise to the son of David.’ The song was added to by 
Alt. himself, and still further by Aik. (cp also Lk. and Jn.); and 
is said (by all the evangelists) to have been uttered while Jesus 
was in the public way. It was originally an inspired outburst of 
the praise and gratitude of children, or perhaps rather of child¬ 
like believers; it became under the hands of the evangelists the 
acclamation of a multitude, either of Jerusalemites, or (Lk.) of 
disciples, or (Jn.) of pilgrims who had come up for the feast. 


T. K. C. 

HOSEA ; cochg [BAQ] ; osee), the son of 

B2eri, the first in order of the minor prophets. The 
name ought rather to be written Hoshei, and is identi¬ 
cal with that borne by the last king of Ephraim, and 
by Joshua in Nu. 13 16 Dt. 3244. Of the life of Hosea 
we know nothing beyond what can be gathered from 
his prophecies. That he was a citizen of the northern 
kingdom appears from the whole tenor of the book, 
but most expressly from 12, where 'the land,’ the 
prophet’s land, is the realm of Israel, and from 7 5, 
where ‘ our king ’ is the king of Samaria. 

The date at which Hosea flourished is given in the 
title ( 1 1) by the reigning kings of Judah and Israel. 

1 tw . aAi P ro phesied, it is said, (1) in the 

* i 6 * 4 days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 

tonal note. Hezekiahj kings of j udah . ( 2 ) in the 

days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel. 
As Jeroboam II. died in the lifetime of Uzziah, these 
two determinations of the period of Hosea’s prophetic 
activity are not strictly coincident, and a question arises 
whether both are from the same hand or of equal 
authority. 

There is no doubt that the second date (Jeroboam 11.) rests 
upon I4, where the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu is 
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threatened, which justifies the inference that the incidents in 
the domestic life of the prophet described in chap. 1 had taken 
place before the death of Jeroboam. On the other hand it 
seems equally certain that chaps. 4-14 are in their present form 
a continuous composition dating from the period cf anarchy 
subsequent to that king’s death. Thus it might seem natural 
to suppose, wifh Ewald and other scholars, that the name of 
Jeroboam originally stood in a special title to chaps. 1-3 (which 
are closely connected), which was afterwards extended to a 
general heading for the whole book by the insertion of the 
words ‘of Uzziah . . . and in the days of.’ As Hosea himself 
can hardly be supposed to have thus converted a special title 
into a general one, the scholars who take this view suppose 
further that the date by Judaean reigns was added by a later 
hand, the same perhaps that penned the identical date in the 
title to Isaiah. 


According to the view just described, the Judcean 
date merely expresses knowledge on the part of some 
T . . Hebrew scribe that Hosea was a con- 

indications tem P orar ? of Isaiah * The Possibility 
* of this hypothesis is greatly increased by 
the fact that there does not appear to be anything in 
the book of Hosea that is clearly as late as the reign 
of Hezekiah. On the contrary, the latter part of the 
book seems to have been written before the expedition 
of Tiglath-pileser against Pekah in the days of Ahaz. 

In that war Gilead and Galilee were conquered and depopu¬ 
lated (2 K. 1529); but Hosea repeatedly refers to these districts 
as still forming an integral part of the kingdom of Israel (5x68 
1211 [12]). Assyria is never referred to ns a hostile power. It 
is a dangerous ally, from which some of the godless Ephraimites 
were ready to seek the help which by another party was 
expected from Egypt (hut cp AIizraim, § 2 b\ but in truth was 
to be found only in Yahwe (613 711 89 106 [143 [4]}). 

The picture given in the book thus agrees precisely 
with what we read in 2 K. 15 of the internal dissensions 


which rent the northern kingdom after the fall of the 
house of Jehu, when Alenahem called in the Assyrians 
to help him against those who challenged his preten¬ 
sions to the throne. 

Under Pekah of Israel, and Ahaz his contemporary in Judah, 
the political situation was altogether changed. Israel was in 
alliance with Damascus, and Assyria made open war on the 
allies (2 K. 16).. This new situation may be said to mark a 
crisis in the history of OT prophecy, for to it we owe the 
magnificent series of Isaiah’s Assyrian discourses (Is. 7 ff.). The 
events which stirred Judaean prophets so deeply, however, have 
left no trace in the book in which Hosea sums up the record of 
his teaching. He foresees that captivity and desolation lie in 
the future; but nowhere in Hosea do we find the Assyrians 
spoken of otherwise than as a people to whom Israel looks for 
help and victory. 

The traditional chronology of the kings of Judah and 
Israel is notoriously precarious. 

A comparison of the Assyrian monuments and eponym lists 
with the biblical data makes it probable that the period from 
the accession of Zachariah, son of Jeroboam II., to the fall of 
Samaria must be shortened by as much as twenty years, and 
that the interregnum which was commonly supposed to have 
followed Jeroboam’s death must be cancelled. This correction 
may be held to remove one difficulty in the title of our book, 
which on the cuirent chronology assigns to Hosea some sixty 
years of prophetic activity. On the other hand, most Assyri- 
ologists agree that the expedition of Sennacherib took place in 
701 b.c. In that case Hezekiah did not come to the throne till 
after the fall of Samaria, which the book of Hosea predicts as a 
future occurrence (1316 [141])—another argument against the 
authority of the title. There is still, however, a large element 
of uncertainty in the reconstruction of Hebrew chronology by 
the aid of monuments. 


One date bearing on our book may be taken as 
certain—viz., the war of Tiglath-pileser with Pekah in 
734—and, according to our argument, Hosea committed 
his prophecies to writing before that year. 1 

A more exact determination of the date of the book has been 
sought by comparing 89./ with the statement on the monuments 
that Tiglath-pileser received tribute from King Alenahem 
(Alinhimmi) of Samaria in 738 b.c. That Alinhimmi of the 
monuments is the. Alenahem of the OT there seems no good 
reason to doubt, in spite of the objections of Oppert and G. 
Smith ; but it cannot be assumed that tribute was paid by him 
in 738 for the first time. The narrative in 2 K. 1519 seems to 
indicate that the relations of Alenahem to Assyria began earlier 


1 Some writers, including Pusey, claim a later date for the 
book, identifying Shalman in 1014 with Shalmaneser IV’., the 
successor of Tiglath-pileser. This identification is altogether 
arbitrary. [The closing words of 1014 are obscure, nor is 
Schrader’s explanation, referred to by WRS, thoroughly satis¬ 
factory. See Beth-arbel.] 
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perhaps not long after his accession, which may be dated with 
probability circa 742 B.c . 1 2 * 1 


To sum up, the first part of Hosea’s prophetic work, 
of which we read in 1-3, falls (partially at least) in the 
p . years immediately preceding the cata- 

. one usi n. strQ p he the h ollse Q f j e hu j n or 

origin o near t jj e y ear The second part 

superscription. of the book }s a summary Q f prophetic 

teaching during the subsequent troublous reigns of 


Menahem and of Pekahiah his successor, and must have 
been completed before 734 B.C. 

The conclusion thus gained from the book itself as 
to the date of the prophet is not favourable to the 
hypothesis of Ewald and others, with which we began, 
as to the origin and importance of the title. 

Of the four kings of Judah not only Hezekiah but also Ahaz, 
who did not ascend the throne till 734, is incorrectly included in 
11, and the assumption that Hosea himself at l i affixed a date 
—that of Jeroboam—but failed to place a similar date at the 
head of chap. 4, although a new period was now being dealt 
with, sounds highly improbable, quite apart from the considera¬ 
tion that from the prophet one would rather expect no date at 
all than a defective one. 


Besides this, the form of the superscription presents 
difficulties. ‘ The word of Yahw& that came to Hosea 
the son of Beeri ’ is by no means very appropriate to 
the narrative chapters 1 and 3 , and, so far as the 
remaining chapters are concerned, such a heading is 
intelligible only from the post-Deuteronomic period, 
which identified the written prophetic word with the 
word of Yah we. On the analogy of Am. 1 1 and 
Jer. li, it is therefore to be conjectured that the old 
superscription may have run somewhat thus : 4 words 
of Hosea the son of Been’ (nxs-js jpehn ran), where it 
is to be observed that nn may also have borne the 
more general meaning ' Story of.’ In any case it is the 
view of a later century as to the age of Hosea that is 
conveyed by the data of the superscription. In fact it 
is perhaps possible for us still to perceive how this view 
may have arisen. 

From I4 it was possible to infer that Hosea must have lived 
in the time of Jeroboam, who was known to have been a con¬ 
temporary of Uzziah. The name of Hezekiah, on the other 
hand, suggested itself to close the series of kings of Judah, as 
1 7 was rightly regarded as containing an allusion to the deliver¬ 
ance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib, which took place under 
his reign. 

Since, if this view be correct, the dates are only 
deductions of scholars from the contents of the writings, 
we have no longer any reason for giving an earlier date 
to the writing of chaps. 1-3, than to that of chaps. 4 ff. 

The occurrences of which chaps. 1-3 speak are some of them — 
e.g. the prophet’s marriage and the birth of his eldest son 
Jezreel— earlier than the fall of the house of Jehu; but 
it is not to be concluded on that account that they were com¬ 
mitted to writing earlier than the complete narrative. There 
is no obvious reason why the prophet could not have written 
14yC at a later date; for the confusions immediately following 
the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu could not have presented 
themselves to him otherwise than as^ the last convulsions of the 
kingdom of Israel after it had received its death-blow in the 
overthrow of that royal house. 

Further, the first three chapters express an understanding of 
the occurrences in the home-life of the prophet that he could 
have arrived at only after he had brought back his faithless 
spouse. If, then, it is only the birth of Jezreel that can safely 
be dated within the period before Jeroboam’s death, the 
restoration of Hosea’s wife already brings us down to Mena- 
hem’s reign, since she had borne him two more children. 

More precisely, therefore, we are able to say that 
before 743 (before the death of Jeroboam) Hosea was 
already a prophet—this appears from the s ; gnificant 
name he gave to his son—but that the production of 
the written book belongs to a date after 743, though 
before 734. 

The superscription, however, is not the only element 
which the book of Hosea owes to later hands. 2 Apart 
4 Interoola ^ rom m ^ nor more casual interpola¬ 
tions ti° n s there are two distinct categories 
of such additions; (1) those which 


1 See Chronology, § 35^/C 

2 [Prof. G. A. Smith’s treatment of the question of interpola¬ 
tions {Twelve Prophets , vol. 1) shows increased willingness to 


bring the prophecies into relation to the southern 
kingdom, and so supply a painfully felt omission ; and 
(2) those which interrupt, or round off, Hosea’s predic¬ 
tions of the coming judgment, with promises of a time 
of final blessedness (of which, in the view of a later 
age, every prophet must of course have known). 

To the first class, over and above the interpolations of entire 
verses or of entire portions of verses, such as I7 (the allusion to 
the deliverance of Jerusalem in Sennacherib’s time), 415a 55^/8 
6ir 814 (cp also Am. 25), 1014 end (?), and 12 id, we must 
reckon all those changes by which ‘Judah’ was simply substi¬ 
tuted for ‘ Israel ’ or ‘Ephraim’ in the original text—so in 510 
(unless the entire verse be an interpolation), 612-14 64 (also 
perhaps wholly interpolated) 1011 and 122 [3I (where clearly 
‘ Israel’ is to be read for ‘Judah ’; cp the play on words in 

12 3 Ul). 

To the second category belong 1 io-2i [21-3]—a section which 
interrupts the picture of the judgment contained in 1 2-215 [17] I 
216-23 [218-25] (perhaps with the exception of 217 [19])-—an 
appended description of the blessedness to come ‘ in that day ’ 
(viz. in Messianic times); 35—the promise of the return from 
the dispersion to the happy fatherland; 515-63—the penitent 
return after the judgment; 6 ii- 7 i— an utterance relating to 
the restoration after the Exile ; 1110/.—again a promise of the 
home-coming after dispersion (cp Is. 60s /i ); and 14 1-9 [142-10], 
an appendix (cp n. 2, above) pointing forward to the blessed 
coming time which stands in glaring contrast with 1316[Hi]. 1 


Apart from the narrative in chaps. 1 - 3 , to which we 
shall presently recur, the book throws little or no light 
w on the details of Hosea’s life. It 

osea s 1 e. a pp ears from 9 7/I that his prophetic 
work was greatly embarrassed by opposition ; ‘ As for 
the prophet, a fowler’s snare is in all his ways, and 
enmity in the house of his God.’ The enmity which 
had its centre in the sanctuary probably proceeded from 
the priests (cp Am. 7 ), against whose profligacy and 
profanation of their office our prophet frequently 
declaims—perhaps also from the degenerate prophetic 
guilds of the holy cities in the Northern Kingdom, with 
whom Hosea’s elder contemporary Amos so indignantly 
refuses to be identified (Am. 7 14). In 45 Hosea seems 
to comprise priests and prophets in one condemnation, 
thus placing himself in direct antagonism to all the 
leaders of the religious life of his nation. In such 
circumstances, and amidst the universal dissolution of 
social order and morality to which every page of his 
book bears testimony, the prophet was driven to the 
verge of despair (97), and only the sovereign conviction 
of Yahw&’s essential nature, which is no other than 
salvation, and of his infinite power, which will surely 
bring salvation to pass, so upheld him that the inevit¬ 
able collapse of the existing commonwealth of Israel 
did not mean for him that all the workings of Yahwfe 
had come to an end. The hypothesis of Ewald, that 
he was at last compelled by persecution to retire from 
the Northern Kingdom, and composed his book in 
Judoea, rests mainly on an improbable exegesis of some 
of the passages mentioning Judah, referred to above, 
which it is impossible for us now to attribute to Hosea. 

The most interesting problem of Hosea’s history lies 
in the interpretation of the story of his married life 
„. (chaps. 1 - 3 ). We read in these chapters 
‘ . 1S that Hosea married a profligate wife, Gomer 
marriage. tbe c ] aU ghter of Diblaim, and that the 
prophet regarded this marriage as in accordance with a 
divine command. 

Three children were born and received symbolical names 
illustrative of the divine purpose towards Israel, which are ex¬ 
pounded in chap 1. In chap. 2 the faithlessness of Israel to 
Yahwe, the long-suffering of God, the moral discipline of sorrow 
and tribulation by which he will punish and yet bring back his 
erring people are depicted under the figure of the relation of a 
husband to an erring spouse. The suggestion of this allegory 


admit editorial manipulation. He is conservative as regards 
chap. 14, and Nowack partly supports him. Cp, however, Che., 
op. cit. p. xix; Exp. T., March ’08. See also Che. Introd. to 
WRS Proph. ( 2 ), ’95, and especially We. AY. Proph. 95 jff'., and 
Oort (referred to in next note).] 

1 On the interpolations in the text of Hosea see, further, 
Oort (7V/. T., ’90, p. 345 jpf.'), who would assign those in which 
Judah is named to the time of Josiah. ^ This, however, can 
hardly be accepted, the interpolations in question being too 
inseparably mixed up with the others, which presuppose a 
later date. 
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lies in the prophet's marriage with Gomer; but the details are 
worked out quite independently, and under a rich multiplicity of 
figures derived from other sources. In chap. 3 we return to the 
personal experience of the prophet. His faithless wife had at 
length left him and fallen, under circumstances which are not 
detailed, into a state of misery, from which Hosea, still follow¬ 
ing her with tender affection, brought her back and restored her 
to his house, where he kept her in seclusion, and patiently 
watched over her for many days, yet not readmitting her to the 
privileges of a wife. In this last action, too, the prophet sees a 
fulfilment of the will of God. 

In these experiences the prophet again recognises a parallel 
to Yahwe’s long-suffering love to Israel, and the discipline by 
which the people shall be brought back to God through a period 
in which all their political and religious institutions are over¬ 
thrown. 

Throughout these chapters personal narrative and 
prophetic allegory are interwoven with a rapidity of 
transition very puzzling to the modern reader ; but an 
unbiassed exegesis can hardly fail to acknowledge that 
chaps. 1 and 3 narrate an actual passage in the 
prophet’s life. The names of the three children are 
symbolical; but Isaiah in like manner gave his sons 
symbolical names embodying prominent points in his 
prophetic teaching (Shear-jashub, Is. 73, cp IO21 ; 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 83). Gomer bath Diblaim is 
certainly the name of an actual person (cp Gomer ii.). 

On this name all the allegorists, from the Targum, Jerome, 
and Ephrem Syrus downwards, have spent their arts in vain, 
whereas the true symbolical names in the book are perfectly 
easy of interpretation. 1 That the ancient interpreters take the 
whole narrative as a mere parable is no more than an application 
of their standing rule that in the biblical history everything 
which in its literal sense appears offensive to propriety is 
allegorical (cp Jerome’s proem to the book). The supposed 
offence to propriety, however, seems to rest on mistaken exegesis 
and too narrow a conception of the way in which the Divine 
word was communicated to the prophets. 

There is no reason to suppose that Hosea knowingly 
married a woman of profligate character. The point of 
the allegory in 1 2 is plainly infidelity after marriage as 
a parallel to Israel’s departure from the covenant God, 
and a profligate wife (cTiinr**) is not the same thing 
as an open prostitute (-;u). The marriage was marred 
by Gomer's infidelity; and the struggle of Hosea’s 
affection for his wife with this great unhappiness—a 
struggle inconceivable unless his first love had been 
pure and full of trust in the purity of its object- 
furnished him with a new insight into Yahwe’s dealings 
with Israel. Then he recognised that the great calamity 
of his life was God s own ordinance and appointed 
means to communicate to him a deep prophetic lesson. 
The recognition of a divine command after the fact has 
its parallel, as Wellhausen observes, in Jer. 32 8. 

The explanation of the narrative here adopted, which 
is essentially Ewald’s, has commended itself to not a 
few recent expositors, as Yaleton, Wellhausen, and 
Xowack, also to v. Orelli, but with the qualification 
that it is another wife that is spoken of in 3 . 2 It has 
the great advantage of supplying a psychological key to 
the conception of Israel or the land of Israel (I2) as the 
spouse of Yahwe, which dominates these chapters, but 
immediately, in the other parts of the book, gives way 
to the personification of the nation as God’s son. This 
conception has, indeed, formal points of contact with 
notions previously current, and even with the ideas of 
Semitic heathenism. 

On the one hand, it is a standing Hebrew usage to represent 
the land as mother of its people, whilst the representation of 

1 Theodorus Mops, remarks very justly, Kat to ovo/ia «al rov 
irarepa Afyei, tbs jrij ttA acr/xa i^iAoi' rt Sokoi'tj to A eyofievov, i<TTopia 
Si a\r) 9 r)S tu> v Trpayfjidmv. 

2 Seesemann also now upholds the view that another wife is 

intended in 3 ( Israel u. Juda bei Amos u. Hosea, ’98, pp. 32-44). 
Volz on the other hand (‘ Die Ehegeschichte Hosea V in ZWT, 
93 , PP- 32**335) takes 3 to be an allegorical narrative added to 
1 at a later date. Perhaps there is some truth in’this. To the 
present writer the matter presents itself somewhat as follows : 
Hos. 3 is a later addition and Is intended as an allegory referring 
to Israel (cp '22» 31), Hosea’s own words, especially 

chap. 1, having been taken as referring to Judah. In the mind 
of the redactor Hos. 1-3 was a companion picture to Ezek. 
23, and if so we shall then have to say that Hosea had two 
wives,— one literal, viz. Gomer ( = Judah), one allegorical 
(chap. 3= Israel). 


worshippers as children of their god is found in Xu. 21 29, where 
the Moabites are called children of Chemosh, and is early and 
widespread throughout the Semitic field (cp TSBA 6438: J. 
Phil. 9 82). The combination of these two notions gives at 
once the conception of the national deity as husband of the 
land. On the other hand, the designation of Yahwe as Baal, 
which, in accordance with the antique view of marriage, mean» 
husband as well as lord and owner, was current among the 
Israelites in early times (sec Baal), perhaps, indeed, down to 
Hosea’s own age (unless 2 16 [18] be merely a learned gloss, 
reminiscent of the earlier time). Now it is highly probable that 
among the idolatrous Israelites the idea of a marriage between 
the deity and individual worshippers was actually current and 
connected with the immorality which Hosea often condemns in 
the worship of the local Baalim, whom the ignorant people 
identified with Yahwe. For we have a Punic woman’s name, 
hpzntT'.X, ‘the betrothed of Baal'(Euting, Punische Steine , 
9, 15), and there .vas a similar conception among the Babylonians 
(Herod. 1 181 /.). 

Hosea, however, takes the idea of Yahwe as husband, 
and gives it an altogether different turn, filling it with a 
new and profound meaning, based on the psychical 
experiences of a deep human affection in contest with 
outraged honour and the wilful self-degradation of a 
spouse. It can hardly be supposed that all that lies in 
these chapters is an abstract study in the psychology of 
the emotions. It is actual human experience that gives 
Hosea the key to divine truth. 

Among those who do not recognise this view of the 
passage, the controversy between allegory and literalism 
is carried on chiefly upon abstract assumptions. 

The extreme literalists, of whom Pusey may be taken as the 
modern representative in England, will have it that the divine 
command justified a marriage otherwise highly* improper, and 
that the offensive circumstances magnify* the obedience of the 
prophet. This is to substitute the Scotist and Neo-Platonic 
notion of God for that of the prophets. On the other hand, the 
allegorists, who argue that God could noi have enjoined on his 
prophet a marriage plainly improper and fitted to destroy his 
influence among the people, are unable to show that what is 
repulsive in fact is fit subject for a divine allegory*. A third 
school of recent writers (including the elder Fairbaim), led by 
Hengstenberg, and resting on a thesis of John Smith, the 
Cambridge Platonist, will have it that the symbolical action was 
, transacted in what they allow themselves by a contradictio in 
adjecto to call an objective vision. Cp J. Th. de Yisser, Hosea, 

I De man desgeestes, Utrecht, 1886. 

It was in the experiences of his married life, and in 
the spiritual lessons opened to him through these, that 
Hosea heard the revealing voice of Yahwe. 

1S Even so early as at the birth of Jezreel he 
message. ^ ac j p erce i vec j the will of God concerning 
Israel, and given to his son a significant name accord¬ 
ingly. At a later date he recognised that the word of 
Yahwe had been leading him even at the time when he 
married Gomer bath Diblaim. Like Amos (Am. 38 ), 
he was called to speak for God by an inward constrain¬ 
ing voice, and there is no reason to think that he had 
any connection with the recognised prophetic societies, 
or ever received such outward adoption to office as was 
given to Elisha. 

Hosea’s position in Israel was one of tragic isolation. 
Amos, when he had discharged his mission at Bethel, 
could return to his home and to his friends ; Hosea 
was a stranger among his own people, and his home 
was full of sorrow and shame. Isaiah in the gloomiest 
days of Judah's declension had faithful disciples about 
him, and knew that there was a believing remnant in 
the land. Hosea knows no such remnant, and there is 
not a line in his prophecy from which we can conclude 
that his words ever found an obedient ear. For him 
the present condition of the people contained no germ 
or pledge of future amendment, and he describes the 
impending judgment, not as a sifting process in which 
the wicked perish and the righteous remain, but as the 
total wreck of the nation which has wholly turned aside 
from its God. 

In truth, while the idolatrous feasts of Ephraim still ran their 
joyous round, while the careless people crowded to the high 
places, and there in unbridled and licentious mirth flattered 
themselves that their many sacrifices ensured the help of their 
God against all calamity, the nation was already in the last 
stage of internal dissolution. To the prophet's eye there was ‘ no 
truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land—nought 
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but swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and adultery ; 
they break out, and blood toucheth blood ’ (4 if). 

The root of this corruption lay in total ignorance of 
Yahw 6 , whose precepts were no longer taught by 
the priests, while in the national calf - worship, and 
in the local high places, this worship was confounded 
with the service of the Canaanitc Baalim. Thus the 
whole religious constitution of Israel was undermined. 

The political state of the realm was in Hosea’s eyes 
not more hopeful. The dynasty of Jehu, still great and 
powerful when the prophet’s labours began, is itself an 
incorporation of national sin. Founded on the blood¬ 
shed of Jezreel, it must fall by God’s vengeance, and 
the state shall fall with it (1484)- This sentence 
stands at the head of Hosea’s predictions, and through¬ 
out the book the civil constitution of Ephraim is re¬ 
presented as equally lawless and godless with the 
corrupt religious establishment. The anarchy that 
followed on the murder of Zachariah appears to the 
prophet as the natural decadence of a realm not founded 
on divine ordinance. The nation had rejected Yahw 6 , 
the only helper. Now the avenging Assyrian is at hand. 
Samaria’s king shall pass away as foam 1 on the water. 
Fortress and city shall fall before the ruthless invader, 
who spares neither age nor sex ; and thistles shall cover 
the desolate altars of Ephraim. 

Is this, then, the last word in the message of the 
prophet ? 

If the passages already indicated as later additions, 
in which a happy future is spoken of, could have been 
. _ .. . , assigned to Hosea, we could answer 

8. Is t e u ure w j t ^ a ca t e gorical negative. In that 
all gloom ? case alone coukl we say 

‘ Hosea could discern no faithful remnant in Ephraifn, yet 
Ephraim in all his corruption is the son of Yah we, a child 
nurtured with tender love, a chosen people. This people, the 
prophet knows, is destined once more to return in truth and 
faithfulness to its father [see Hos. lli, and cp Lovingkindness] 
and its God, through whose love all its plagues will be healed 
and a glorious and blessed land prepared for its occupation. Of 
the manner of Israel’s repentance and conversion Hosea presents 
no clear image ; the certainty that the people will at length 
return rests only on the invincible supremacy of Yahwe’s love.’ 

Even so we should have to say of Hosea that the two 
sides of his prophetic declaration, the passionate de¬ 
nunciation of Israel’s sin and folly, and the not less 
passionate tenderness with which he describes the final 
victory of divine love, are united by no logical bond. 
The unity is one of feeling only, and the sob of anguish 
in which many of his appeals to a heedless people seem 
to end, turns once and again with sudden revulsion into 
the clear accents of evangelical promise, which in the 
closing chapter (if we accept this as Hosea’s) swell forth 
in pure and strong cadence out of a heart that has 
found its rest with God from all the troubles of a stormy 


life. 

What, however, we are compelled by the actual facts 
as they present themselves to conclude, is that in the 
original historical Hosea there was no assurance of a 
final triumph of the divine love or of a penitent return 
of the sinful nation. 

Hosea’s last word was in reality an announcement of the 
unrelenting judgment upon his people which Yahwe, with 
bleeding heart indeed, is threatening and in course of fulfilling ; 
as the Holy One, in spite of his love, he dares not allow himself 
after the manner of men to be swayed by his feelings, or exercise 
compassion any further (11 % f. 13 14). The land of Israel is 
becoming as Admah and as Zeboim, its inhabitants are destined 
to be swept away to death and SheOl, or to live in an exile 
where all communion with their God is cut off just as the wife 
of the prophet is excluded from communion with her husband. 


1 [MT RVmg. substitutes ‘twigs’ for AV’s ‘foam’ 

(Tg.) in accordance with Hi. and most moderns ((5 <f>pvya000). 

*]2fp3i however, is surely corrupt; Gra/s rpp3 is plausible, but 

the corruption lies deeper, pict? and are both corrup¬ 

tions of EHjpD; C'D '33 bv should be D'nSK p*U. Thus we get, 
‘ The sanctuary of his king (cp Am.) is destroyed, the pride of 
Ephraim ’ (Che.). There are many such corruptions in the 
prophetic writings which need to be treated with reference to 
the habits of the scribes. Cp Text.] 
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Still we should not have fully understood Hosea did 
we imagine we saw in this judgment the final close of 
all God’s dealings. We must not fail to notice that for 
Hosea the judgment passed upon Israel means, not an 
end to all salvation, but a self-assertion of YahwA 
Yahw6 for the prophet is the very impersonation of 
salvation, and therefore it is precisely by his asserting 
of himself that the accomplishment of salvation is 
guaranteed. What the further ways of God might be 
Hosea was unable to say ; salvation, however, depended 
not upon the continued existence of the nation, but 
upon YahwA This recognition of Yahwe, and hope in 
him ( 4 1 66 126[7]) saved the prophet from despair and 
enabled him with a tranquil heart to leave the future to 
his God. Cp Amos, § 18 ; Isaiah i., § 2. 

Been, the prophet’s father, is identified hy the Rabbins 
with Becrah (1 Ch. 56), a Reubenite prince carried captive by 
Tiglath-pileser. This view is already expressed 

9. Traditions by Jerome^, Qucest. in Paralip ., and doubt- 
about Hosea. less underlies the statement of the Targum to 

Chronicles that Beerah was a prophet. For 
it is a Jewish maxim that when a prophet’s father is 
named, he too was a prophet, and accordingly a tradition of R. 
Simon makes Is. 8 a prophecy of Beeri(Kimchi/«/^c.; Leviti¬ 

cus Rabba , par. 15). According to the usual Christian tradition, 
however, Hosea wasof the tribe of Issachar, and from an otherwise 
unknown town, I’elemoth or Belemon (pseudo-Epiphanius, 
pseudo-Dorotheus, Ephrem Syr. 2234 ; Citron. Pasch., Bonn ed., 

1 276). As the tradition adds that he died there, and was buried 
in peace, the source of the story lies probably in some holy place 
shown as his grave. There are other traditions as to the burial- 
place of Hosea. A Jewish legend in the Shalshelethaqqabala 
(Carpzov, In trod., pt. 3, ch. 7, § 3) tells that he died in captivity 
at Babylon, and was carried to Upper Galilee, and buried at 
n33>) that is, Safed (Neubauer, Geogr. 227); and the Arabs show 
the grave of Neby Osha', E. of the Jordan, near Es-Salt (see 
Gilead, 2, and cp Burckhardt’s Syria, 353). 

Of the older comms. on Hosea, which have been fully 
catalogued by Rosenmuller in his Scholia , it is sufficient to 
name Le Mercier’s Latin annotations, em- 

10. Literature, bodying a translation of the chief rabbinical 

expositions, and the English comm, of E. 
Pococke (Oxford, 1683), which is not surpassed in learning and 
judgment by any subsequent work. Among special commentaries 
may be mentioned those of Simson (’51), Wunsche (’68), with 
abundant references to Jewish interpreters, Nowack (’80), 
Cheyne, in the Camb. Bible (’84 ; (2) ’92), and J. H. de Visser (see 
above). Ew., Hitz., and (especially) We. and Now., have done 
much for Hosea in their comprehensive works [to which WRS 
Proph ., Lect. 4, G. A. Smith’s progressive but cautious Book of 
the Twelve Prophets , vol. r (’96), Duhm’s Theol. der Proph., 
and Smend’s A T Rel.- gesch., Nowack’s Kl. Proph. will natur¬ 
ally be added. See also Sayc e,JQR ’89, pp. 162-172 ; Houtsma, 
Theol. Tijdscr. ’75, p. 55 f.\ Oort, ib. ’90, p. 345^; Beer, 
ZA TW, ’93, p. 281 f.\ Co. ib. 'S7, p. 285^; and (for the text of 
©) Vollers, ib. ’83, p. 219 ff., ’84, p. if.]- W. R. S.—K. M. 

HOSEN, Dan. ,821 RV for sarbdl (AV ‘ coats’); 

AV for pattis { RV 1 tunics '). See Breeches. 

HOSHAIAH (flTO, ‘ Yahwe succours,’ § 28). 

1. Mentioned with a company of * * princes of Judah ’ in 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., § 13^) 
Neh. 12 32 (too-euafc] [BRAL]). 

2. Father of Jezaniah (or Azariah) ; Jer. 42 1 (jxaao-aiov [B], 
avvav toy [R*], avae. [R 1 (fort)] j ajaaiov [R c - a Q], p.acraiov [A]); 
43 2 ( paacra . [B*], poa<r<r. [B a t>], pa<T€ov [R*], paa<r. [R c - a ], paaaiov 
[A], «(T. [Q]). 

HOSHAMA (Wpcnn. § 33 I for Jehoshama [, q.v .]), 

one of the seven sons of Jechoniah ; iCh. 3isf (wjajuwfl [B], 
-pu) [A 3 supras], .^ a [L]). 

HOSHEA (rtyin, an abbreviation of 1 /CniV, § 50; 
see Joshua ; it is otherwise transliterated Hosea, 
00CH6 [BAL, in 2 K. I81 7 }<T 7 )e B*]). 

1. The last king of Israel (733-722), called Ausi’(a) 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. In retracing his tragic 
fortunes we must at once start from a critical point of 
view. Hoshea came to the throne not in the twelfth 
year of Ahaz (see 2 K. 17 1), but in 733, 1 when Pekah 
was killed by his subjects, and Hoshea (Ausi’) was set up, 
as king of the land of Bit Humri (see Pekah), by Tiglath- 
pileser, who records it. No doubt Hoshea was a 
leading member of the Assyrian party, whereas Pekah 
had done his utmost to promote resistance to Assyria. 

I Cp Schr. KA TV 475 (COT 2183). 
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It is equally impossible to hold that Hoshea twice 
revolted from Assyria, and twice was punished by an 
Assyrian invasion. It must be to the redactor that the 
present tissue of improbabilities is due, and the only 
remedy is critical analysis of the section, 2 K. 173 - 6 . 
Two parallel reports, as Winckler has shown, have been 


combined. 

(1530) And Hoshea hen 
Elah conspired against Pekah 
ben Remaliah, and smote him 
and became king in his stead. 

(l~3a) Against him came up 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
for * 1 Hoshea used to bring him 
tribute every year, but in this 
year he brought him no tribute. 
5. And the king of Assyria 
came up against the whole 
land, and went up against 
Samaria, and besieged it three 
years. 6. And after three 
years 2 he took Samaria, and 
carried Israel away to Assyria. 


(15 29) In the days of Pekah, 
king of Israel, etc., and car¬ 
ried them away to Assyria, 
[And Hoshea conspired against 
Pekah] and slew him, [and the 
king of Assyria appointed him 
tobeking]. ( 173 ^) And Hoshea 
became subject to him, and 
brought him tribute. 4 a. And 
the king of Assyria found 
treason 3 in Hoshea, for he had 
sent messengers to Seve, king 
of Misrim. 4 b. And the 
king of Assyria blinded him 4 
and placed him bound in 
prison. 


Thus we have four fixed points in the history of 
Hoshea :— (1) he steps to the throne over the body of 
his murdered predecessor ; (2) he pays yearly tribute to 
Assyria ; {3) he revolts, in reliance on the support of 
the king of Misrim ; (4) his land is invaded, and, on 
the capture of Samaria, he is blinded (a vassal king’s 
usual punishment for treason) and imprisoned. The 
payment of tribute probably went on till the death of 
Tiglath-pileser in 727. Inevitably it much increased the 
burdens of a land already weakened by Tiglath-pileser’s 
annexations. The nobles would suffer most directly ; 
but these would seek to compensate themselves by 
oppressing the commons. This is probably referred to 
by Hosea ( 5 11*13). 


Ephraim is oppressed, is crushed by his judges, 
For he chose to go after Assyria ! 

And I am as the moth for Ephraim, 

As rottenness for the house of Judah. 

And when Ephraim saw his sickness, 

And Israel his festering wound, 

Ephraim went to Masor (/.£., Musri), 

Israel to the Arabian king ; 

But he will not be able to help you, 

Nor will he cure you of your wound. 5 


Now we see clearly what was the immediate cause of 
the ruin of Israel. The people could not any longer 
bear the exactions of Assyria. A gleam of hope shone 
when their tyrant (Tiglath-pileser) died. The anti- 
Assyrian party everywhere formed plans for concerted 
action. Jeroboam I. of N. Israel, and long afterwards 
Hannn of Gaza, had already sought refuge in the land 
of Musri, which was a province of the great kingdom of 
Meluhha in N. .Arabia ; 6 and, later, we shall find 
Yaman of Ashdod following their example. What more 
natural than for Hoshea to enter into negotiations with 
the powerful prince, Pir'u, king of Musri, whose 
tartan , or general, Sargon names Sib’i (out of which 
name the Hebrew scribes have made xio, 7 see So)? It 
was of no avail. In 724 b. c. the Assyrian army took 
the field against Samaria. In 722 the city was taken, 
and there is no sufficient reason for closing the political 
career of Hoshea at an earlier date. 8 The prophets 


1 Following <S L v. 4 b, evuun-bv /car tviavTov. 

2 In accordance with 18 10. 

3 ©ba a5iKiav=1^ (Tbenius, Klo., etc.). 

4 Read (see 25 7). 

5 In v. 11 read VESfS’D (for EB’fE) and "KJPN (for IS). 
In tM3 aj 3 , read “HXO (for YS'N), and ’ 33 J? (for 3Y). See 
Che. Crit. Bib ., and cp Jareb. 

6 The theory of Wi. is fully explained elsewhere (see Mizraim, 
§ 2 b). 

7 The Hebrew writer made the tartan intoa melekox ‘king.’ 
3 Whitehou.se, however (Hastings, DB 426), hesitates between 

this view and that of Hommel (GBA 675) and Tiele ( BAG 232) 
that Hoshea was taken captive before the siege of Samaria. 
The latter view makes Hoshea’s reign last only nine years 
(agreeably to 2 K. 17 1), but requires us 10 suppose not only that 
the writer of v. 6 confounds the capture of Hoshea with that of 
Samaria, but also that the people of Samaria had courage to 
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Hosea and Isaiah foresaw the result (Hos. 14 1 [2] Is. 
28 i- 4 ). 

We know but little of Hoshea ; but the redactor of 
Kings found reason to believe that he was a better king 
than his predecessors (2 K. 17 2). Lucian's recension 
of ©, however, turns the praise into blame,—no doubt, 
as Benzinger remarks, to carry out the theory of pro¬ 
portionate retribution. Hoshea, having suffered so 
terribly, must have been the worst of Israel’s kings. 

See Benzinger’.s commentary; Wi. AT Unters. Musri 

Meluhha Main , 1 5 27, etc., Gl 1 169^; Guthe, GV[ 191 Jf. 

T. K. C. 

2 RV in Nu. 13 816 [P], AV Oshea, and EV in Dt.3241 (but 
Sam. © Vg. Pesh. ‘Joshua’; see Dr.’s note); see Joshua, i. 

3. b. Azaziah according to the Chronicler, an Ephraimite 
chief, temf . David, 1 Ch .27 20 (c^cttj [BA]). 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see EzRAi., § 7); Neh. 10 23(24] 
((ocrqda. [BN]). 

HOSPITALITY. The duty of hospitality is recog¬ 
nised both in the Old and in the New Testament. The 
ideal Hebrew, Abraham, runs to meet the strangers who 
approach his tent (Gen. I82); Paul would have his 
converts ' pursue hospitality ’ (ttjp (piXo&viav Siwkovtcs, 
Rom. 1213). It will be observed, Paul does not in¬ 
culcate the duty as something new to Gentiles ; with 
the Greeks, as with the Hebrews, hospitality rested on 
religious sanctions (cp Horn. Od. 6206). Zeus Xenios 
is a well-known divine title ; it was to Zeus in this 
character (RV * the Protector of strangers') that the 
Samaritan temple at Gerizim was rededicated by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 62). The God of Israel 
too was ‘a preserver of strangers’ (c*"i3. Ps. H69); in 
fact, it was everywhere the gods who set the example of 
hospitality by granting protection to fugitives in their 
sanctuaries, and by welcoming poor as well as rich to 
the sacrificial feasts in which, it was believed, the gods 
and their worshippers met and ate together. 

The Jewish law as to the treatment of sojourners requires 
separate treatment (see Strangers) ; it is only the externals of 
hospitality (in its wider sense), as described in the Bible, that 
here concern us. 

We naturally turn in the first instance to passages 
like Gen. 18 xff. 19 1-3 24 18^ 29 13/. Ex. 220 Josh. 2 i 
cp 4, Judg. 13 15 1917-21. No question was asked as to 
the name and circumstances of the guest until his first 
needs were satisfied (cp Gen. 2432 f .). While under 
the roof of his host, the guest was in security ; hence 
the earnest appeal of Lot to the men of Sodom—death, 
or something as bad he could suffer, rather than that 
his guests should be exposed to gross ill-treatment 
(Gen. 196 - 8 ). To illustrate this we must go to Arabia, 
where the insecurity of the land has ensured the 
permanence of primitive hospitality. As Doughty says, 

‘ Perilous rovers in the field, the herdsmen of the desert are 
kings at home, fathers of hospitality to all that seek to them for 
the night’s harbour. “ Be we not all,” say the poor nomads, 
“guests of Ullah”? Has God given unto them, God’s guest 
shall partake with them thereof; if they will not for God 
render his own, it should not go well with them. The guest 
entered, and sitting down amongst them, they observe an 
honourable silence, asking no untimely questions (such is school 
and nurture of the desert), until he have eaten or drunk somewhat 
at the least, and hy ‘ the bread and salt ’ there is peace established 
between them, for a time (that is counted two nights and the 
day in the midst, whilst their food is in him).’ 1 

Indeed, hospitality is to the poor Bedouin what 
almsgiving became to the later Jews—the proof and 
expression of righteousness. These are the words of a 
thoughtful Bedouin to a Dowlany, or government officer, 
at Damascus. 

‘Hearken! A stranger alighting at a Bedawin booth, we 
welcome him, and are busy to serve him and we prepare the 
guest-supper ; and when he has eaten, in the same place he 
sleeps, in the assurance of Ullah, and with the morning light he 
rises up refreshed to hold on his journey. But ha! when I 
came to es-Sham, riding upon my thelul [riding-camel], it was 
an evening (at the supping hour), and passing weary and 
hungry by the suk [street], I alighted before some door where 
I thought to take my night-lodging. . . . This is their dealing 


prolong the struggle even after such a decisive event as the 
capture of their king. 

1 Doughty, Ar. Des. I228. 
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with strangers which enter your towns ! And wellah [verily] 
the Dowlany allowed our life to be nigher unto God, because of 
the hospitality.’ 1 

* With all this,’ continues Doughty, ‘ there lacks not 
Arabic hospitality in the good city of Damascus/ and 
among the faults of the Jews, according to Jesus Christ, 
the vice of inhospitality was not included. Even a 
poor man, receiving a late visit from a friend, would 
take the trouble to go to an acquaintance at midnight 
and ask and ask again for the loan of three loaves to 
set before his friend (Lk. 11 5-8). But while even a 
Nasrani in our day receives hospitality in the desert, a 
Jew could not be received by a Samaritan in our Lord’s 
time, nor a Samaritan by a Jew (Lk. 952 f Jn. 49 ; but 
cp Lk. IO33 ff.). 

The Arabic term for the bond between the host and 
his guest is mi that , from milh 'salt.’ There is no 
such phrase in Hebrew ; but in Nu. 18 19 2 Ch. 13 s we 
find the phrase n*?p m2. btrith milak , ‘a salt pledge,’ 
which is usually explained by the light of the Arabic 
phrase, 'the salt that is between us,’ as a reference to 
the commensality of the god and his worshippers at the 
sacrificial feast. This was hardly the original intention 
of the phrase, but was, probably enough, an early 
explanation. 2 Still salt, in the Arabic phrase quoted 
above, is only symbolical. Drinking milk together in 
the same tent is the best sacramental form in hospitality, 
for milk is the natural substitute for blood ; a milk- 
covenant is the nearest equivalent to a blood-covenant. 
Upon this theory Sisera very nearly became the true 
guest of the Kenite woman Jael. He drank of her 
milk, but not with her, nor within her tent. 

As Judg. 627 shows, the fugitive stood at the door of Jael’s 
tent; there he began to drink, and there sank down, struck by 
a deadly blow. That the text is corrupt is certain ; that it has 
been correctly emended is probable (see Jael). An early 
narrator appears to have had the Song of Deborah before him 
in an already corrupted form. The housewife’s coffer had 
become a tent-peg, and the flint-stone a hammer. 3 We have no 
occasion either to devise some subtle excuse for Jael, or to call 
her act fiendish. She was in covenant with Barak not with 
Sisera, and by keeping Sisera outside her tent retained her 
right of blood-revenge. It remains true, however, that the 
importance of the law of hospitality was not adequately 
appreciated by the writer of Judg. 4 , and that the Jael of his 
narrative contrasts strongly with the Canaanitish woman Rahab 
in Josh. 2 . Very different was the common Israelitish feeling, 
as is shown by the vengeance for the outrage on hospitality 
related with such painful preciseness in Judg. 20 (see Judges, 
Book of, § 13). 

For NT references to hospitality see Rom. 1213 16 23 1 Tim. 
3 2 5 10 Tit. 18 Heb. 13 2 1 Pet. 4 9. Cp WRS Rel. Sem.V) 
76 269./C 458, and see Inn, Meals, § 4^!, Stranger, § 2. 

T. K. C. 

host (^n, n:np, ctpatia), host of heaven 

(D'Jpu’H HOSTS (niiOV). See Army, Camp 

§ 1, Names, § 123, Nature-worship, Stars, § 4. 

HOSTS, LORD OF (ni*q? m.T), 2S.62. See 

Names, § 123. 

HOTHAM (Dnin, ■ seal,’ § 71 ; X OO 0 AN [BL]). 

1. A name in a genealogy of Asher (7.7'., § 4, ii.) iCh. 732 t 
(xuOafj. [A], ov 9 . [L]). In v. 35 the name appears as Helem. 

2. AV Hothan, I Ch. II44 (icuidav [BN], xu> 0 cL [A]), father of 
Shama and Jehiel, is described as an Aroerite. Which Aroer 
is meant is unknown. 

HOTHIR pnin), according to the Chronicler a son 
of Heman (iCh. 26428, coOHpci. H 06 I [B], icoe 0 ipi. 
ie- [A], co 0 €lp [L]). othir [Yg.]); but sec Heman. 

HOURS OF THfc DAY. See Day, § 3. 

HOUSE (JV 2 [oiKOC, OIKI&] of uncertain deriva¬ 
tion, properly denotes hardly more than a dwelling-place. In 


1 Doughty, Ar. Des. I228. 

2 Wellhausen mentions an ancient Arabic oath by salt and 
ashes (f/eid.( l ), 124; cp WRS Rel. SermJ-), 479). The ashes 
may be those of the cooking-pot; but they may also be those of 
the sacred fire. Cp Covenant, § 5. 

3 Either rnpD in Judg. 421 is a substitute for rnDSn» at the 
meaning of which the narrator guessed, or it is, like nisVn* a 
corruption of C'Vra = stoVn (flint), V having been misplaced. 


Sab. — fortress or temple. It is used occasionally of a tent (see 
Tent), but more generally of an abode made of solid materials 
with doorposts. For the various turns of expression in com¬ 
binations of ]V2> see BDB, x.z'. On its use as a house contain¬ 
ing a family, hence descendants as an organised body, etc., cp 
Family, § 2. jv2 occurs in numerous compound place- 
names; see Beth, and cp Names, § 96). 

In attempting to describe the houses of ancient 
Palestine we must take into consideration the houses 
now used in those parts of Western Asia which have 
been the least exposed to the changes of time, and in 
which the manners of ancient days have been the best 
preserved. The Hebrews themselves were a people who 
had been accustomed to tent-life ; hence their know¬ 
ledge of house-building must have been derived from 
the inhabitants of Canaan, who, as the Amarna Tablets 
clearly show, were at one time largely influenced by 
Assyrian culture. 

The construction of houses depends upon the accessi¬ 
bility of suitable material and climatic exigencies. At 
i M + • 1 present day clav-bricks are used in 

1. atena . t ^ e pj a j n> s t one in the mountains. Sun- 
dried bricks see Brick) were used in the older 

times in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine; hewn stone 
(n'Tii) was rare, and, in the time of Amos, a sign of 
luxury (Am. 5 n 1 K. 7 9, cp Is. 9 io[9]). j The houses 
of the lower classes were low and frail, and contrasted 
with the high stone houses of the rich nobles. Job 
speaks of * houses of clay’ (Job 419), also of those who 

1 dig (or break) into houses ’ (Job 24 16), 2 and a parable 
of Jesus describes the ease with which a house (on a 
sandy foundation, it is true) might be beaten down by 
a storm (Mt. 7 27). In fact, the houses of the peasantry 
even in the present day need continual renovation. At 
best they are made of small stones and untempered 
mortar ; often they are of nothing but hard earth 
with layers of sun-dried bricks, and, if neglected, 
soon perish. The town-houses are more solid and 
permanent. Though nearly always of only one story, 
they are sometimes as high as houses of three stories 
among ourselves. Approached from the outside, the 
modern house presents little more than a dead wall. 

Entering the Gate [ q . v .], one finds oneself in a 
passage usually sloping downwards, which with an 
_ , abrupt turn (to ensure privacy) leads into 

Z. GOUTt. t jj e COLlrt | T ^ ( hdser). This is paved with 

slabs of stone, and is frequently planted with trees which, 
extending sometimes above the roof, present that curious 
effect which has been noticed in towns in S\V. Asia 
(cp the illustration of the Egyptian house, Wilkinson, 
Arte. Eg. I361, fig. 130). That the richer Jews in later 
times had the like arrangement is possible, but cannot 
be inferred, even as regards the temple, from Ps. 84 

2 [3] / 92 13 [14] (cp Birds, col. 576, n. 1). A large 
basin of clear water (or perhaps a well, 2 S. 17 18) 
occupies the centre of the court, once used for bathing 
(cp 2 S. 11 2?), but now superseded by the establish¬ 
ment of public warm baths in every town and in 
private mansions. Cold bathing has all but ceased in 
\V. Asia. 

The number of courts varies. Small houses have 
one, superior houses have two, and first-rate houses 
three, communicating with each other ; for the Orientals 
dislike ascending stairs or steps, and prefer to gain room 

1 In Assyria, at all events, mortar or cemeni seems to have 
been unknown. Stone blocks (which, however, were rarely 
used) were carefully dressed and placed in close juxtaposition. 
Bricks formed the usual material in building. When used 
crude, ‘ sufficient adherence was ensured by the moisture left 
in the clay and by its natural properties.’ In the case of burnt 
or well-dried bricks ‘ordinary clay mixed with water and a 
little straw was their only cement ’ (see Perrot and Chipiez, Art 
in Chald. etc. 1 154). For the more carefully constructed 
buildings a kind of natural mortar from the bituminous fountains 
found in parts of the country was used, but only in those parts 
where more than the ordinary cohesive power was needed ; cp 
op. cit. 155, and Herod., 1179. 

2 Job, it must be remembered, is in the main a work prob¬ 
ably of the early Greek period. 
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rather by the extent than by the height of their habita¬ 
tions. If there are more than two courts the second 
is devoted chiefly to the master’s use, whilst the outer 
one is devoted to social intercourse, and is therefore 
different from the others. When there are only two 
courts the innermost is the harem (cp o’cbn n\2, Esth. 
23), which is occupied by the women and children, and 
is the true domicile of the master. In the country 
districts the court is not infrequently used as a stable ; 
in other cases the occupants live above the stables, which 
take up the ground floor (cp Rob. BR® 339). The 
former arrangement has probably come down from the 
nomadic custom of encamping with the cattle in the 
enclosure formed by the encircling tents. 

The mandara , or reception-room of the master, faces 
the outer court. It is entirely open in front, thus 
corresponding to the open place in the tent used for 
the same purpose, and is richly fitted up with divans, 
etc. This is used also as a guest-chamber. A large 
portion of the other side of the court is occupied 
with a frontage of lattice-work filled with coloured 
glass, belonging to a room as large as the guest- 
chamber, which in winter is used for the same 
purpose, or serves as the apartment of any visitor 
of distinction. The other apartments in this outer 
court are comparatively small, and are used for visitors, 
retainers, and servants ; they are usually upon what we 
should call the first floor, or at least upon an elevated 
terrace. The ground floor is in that ease occupied by 
various store-rooms and servants' offices. In all cases 
the upper floor, containing the principal rooms, is 
fronted by a gallery or terrace, protected from the sun 
by a sort of penthouse roof supported by pillars of 
wood. See Chamber. 

Over the gateway stands a latticed chamber, corre¬ 
sponding to the upper-room (virepipov) or cooling-room ; 
see Bed, § 1. It was to the chamber of the gate that 
David retired to indulge his grief, and it was here 
perhaps that consultations with a prophetess were held 
(2 K. 22 14, emended text) ; see Huldah. 

The arrangement of the inner court is very similar 
to that of the outer ; but the whole is more open and 
airy. The buildings usually occupy two sides of the 
square, of which the one opposite the entrance con¬ 
tains the principal apartments. They are upon what 
we should call the first floor, and open into a wide 
gallery or verandah, which in good houses is nine or 
ten feet deep, and covered by a wooden penthouse sup¬ 
ported by a row of wooden columns. This terrace, or 
gallery, is furnished with a strong wooden balustrade, 
and is usually paved with squared stones, or else floored 
with boards. The greater part of one of the sides of 
the court front is usually occupied by the large sitting- 
room, with lattice-front covered with coloured glass, 
similar to that in the outer court. The other rooms of 
smaller size are the more private apartments of the 
mansion. There are usually no doors to the sitting or 
drawing rooms of Eastern houses ; they are closed by 
curtains, at least in summer. 

The basement is occupied by various offices, stores 
of corn and fuel, places for the water-jars to stand in, 

3 The P* aces f° r grinding corn, baths, kitchens, 
basement ete " kitchen, which is open in front, 
is always in this inner court, as the cook¬ 
ing is performed by women. It is surrounded by a 
brick terrace, on the top of which are the fireplaces 
formed in compartments, and separated by little walls 
of fire-brick or tile. In these different compartments 
the various dishes of the Eastern feast may be at once 
prepared at charcoal fires (cp Cooking, § 4). This 
place being wholly open in front, the half-tame doves, 
which have their nests in the trees of the court, often 
visit it, in the absence of the servants, in search of 
crumbs, etc. (cp Rob. BR® 3 60). 

In Turkish Arabia most of the houses have underground 
cellars (serdabs as they are called) to which the inhabitants 
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reLreat during the mid-day heat of summer, and there enjoy a 
refreshing coolness. The biblical writers do not refer to this 
usage. At Acre, however, the substructions of very ancient 
houses have been discovered with just such cellars (cp Thomson, 
LB [’94] 309). Commonly, the winter-house is the lower 
apartment (cl-beit), the upper (‘ ulliyeh ) being the summer- 
house. Every house of the better class lias both, and they are 
familiarly called b. shetauy and b. sai/y , the winter and summer 
house. Where both are on the same story the interior and 
more sheltered chamber becomes the winter-house, the external 
and more airy one being used in summer. 

From the court a flight of stone steps, usually at the 
corner, conducts to the gallery, from which a plainer 

4 Hoof sta * r * eac * s to bouse-top. If the house 
be large, there are two or three sets of steps 
to the different sides of the quadrangle, but seldom 
more than one flight from the terrace to the housetop 
of any one court. There is, however, a separate stair 
from the outer court to the roof, and it is usually near 
the entrance. This will bring to mind the case of 
the paralytic, whose friends, finding they could not get 
access to Jesus through the people who crowded the 
court of the house in which he was preaching, took 
him up to the roof, and, uncovering it, let him down 
(Mk. 21-4). Lk., writing for Roman readers, describes 
a Roman house (517-20). His readers are accustomed 
to a house with tiles (cp tegulce, Kbpa/xos) and with a 
hole (/ mpluvinm) in the roof of the principal chamber, 
where the company would be assembled. For him to 
have said that the roof was uncovered would have been 
unintelligible to his readers (Ramsay, IVas Christ born 
in Bethlehem f 58 ff. ). 

The roof (ja) of the house is, of course, flat, 1 and in 
modern villages is reached by a stairw’ay from the yard 
or court. It is formed by rafters of tamarisk or palm- 
trees, across which are laid branches, twigs, and 
matting ; earth is then laid over and trodden down ; 
after which it is covered with a compost which acquires 
considerable hardness when dry. Such roofs would 
not, how'ever, endure the heavy and continuous rains 
of our climate ; and in those parts of Asia where 
the climate is more than usually moist, a stone roller 
is usually kept on every roof, and after a shower a 
great part of the population is engaged in drawing these 
rollers over the roofs (cp Rob. BR® 33944). It is 
now very common, in countries W’here timber is scarce, 
to have domed roofs ; but in that case the flat roof, 
which is indispensable to Eastern habits, is obtained 
by filling up the hollow’ intervals between the several 
domes, so as to form a flat surface at the top. These 
flat roofs are often alluded to in the Bible ; and the 
allusions show that they were used for recreation and 
many other purposes (Josh. 26 Judg. I627 1 S. 925/ 

2 S. 11 2 I622 Is. 22 1 Jer. 19 13 Zeph. I5 Mt. 24 17 Mk. 
13 15 Acts 10 9), cp Hut. A similar arrangement 
known in Assyria was a long open arcade (the Italian 
loggia) running along above the roof the wfiole length 
of the fafade. This is not unlike the constructions 
adopted by the Nestorians in the villages of Kurdistan 
(see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Ckahl. ete. 1 139/. 
with illustrations). 

The roofs of the houses are well protected by walls 
and parapets. Tow’ards the street and neighbouring 
houses is a high wall, and towards the interior court¬ 
yard usually a parapet or wooden rail. Parapets of 
this kind, for the prevention of accidents, are strictly 
enjoined in the Law 2 (Dt. 228 , npyn, (TT€<f>dvr ); cp Ar. 
'aka, * to hinder,' 'withhold'; note the form of the 
battlements of the Egyptian house in Wilkinson, Anc. 
Eg.W I362, fig. 132). 

1 Sugar-loaf roofs are often to be seen in many parts of 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia. In Assyria both forms of roof 
seem to have been common; see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in 
Chald. etc. 1 145 /. (with illustration); and especially 160 ff. 

2 The Law is peculiar to D; ‘a provision prompted by the 
same general motive is found in Ex. 21 33./T (Dr. Dcut ., ad loc.). 
The Book of the Covenant does not anywhere presuppose houses; 
the community for whom it was intended had not perhaps ad¬ 
vanced so far. 
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The windows had no glass. Windows were rare, 
and in the winter the cold was kept out by veils over 
, the openings; see Lattice. Chimneys 
o. Windows, were un k n own, and artificial warmth was 
* supplied by braziers (see Coal, § 3). 

In the East, where the climate allows the people to spend so 
much of their time out of doors, the articles of furniture and 
the domestic utensils have always been few and 
6. Furniture, simple. On these see the separate articles on 
Bed, Candlestick, Lamp, Table, and the 
like ; also Potteky, Cooking Utensils, Meals. 

See Benz. IIA , Now. HA, etc., and Kitto's art. in the Bib. 
Cycl. , from which several sentences in the above have been 
taken. S. A. C. 

HOZAI, in RV, or Hosai, in AV in £-, as a proper name, 
represents ''Tin in 2 Ch. 33 19 (‘ the history of Hozai'), 
where RV m &- and AV have 4 the seers ’ (the sayings of 
the seers). 

Kautzsch, with ® BAL ([ra>v] A oytav t<ov optovroju), reads 
trrinn ; Budde(ZA T\V , ’92, p. 38 Vlft) ‘ his [Manasseh’s] seers,- 
which is easier, and is accepted by Kittel. See Chronicles, 
§ 6, col. 767, n. 1. 

HUKKOK (Ppn, |A.KANA [B], IK 60 K [A], cikcoA 
[L]), a place in Naphtali (Josh. 19 34), but hardly Yakuk, 
SE. of Safed (Rob.), which is too far N. The name is 
probably corrupt (cp Hukok). 

HUKOK (pp-m ; ikak [B] etc.), 1 Ch. 660[75]. See 
Helkath. 

HUL (Vin, oyA [AEL]), Gen. 10 23 1 Ch. 1 17. 
An Aramaean region ; see Geography, § 20. 

HULDAH (nVpn, 4 weasel,' 'mole,' cp Achbor, 

4 mouse,' and see Heldai ; otherwise we might explain 
1 long-lived,’§§ 67, 68 ; Palm, m^n ; oAA<\N [BAL]), 
a prophetess, whose husband Shallum held the court 
office (or temple office) of 4 keeper of the wardrobe ’ 
(2 K. 22 14^ = 2 Ch. 3422 ff.). The strangely insignifi¬ 
cant notice, 4 Now she dwelt at Jerusalem in the Mishneh ‘ 
(RV ‘ second quarter ’), is due to an error like that in the 
text of 1 S. 1754 (see Nob). The true reading no doubt 
is, 4 Now she was sitting in the upper part of the gate 
of the old city'—in a public, central position, ready to 
receive those who desired to 4 inquire of Yahwe. ’ It 
was to Huldah that the priest Hilkiah and his four 
companions resorted when the alarmed king bade them 
4 inquire of Yahw6' after the reading of the law-book 
found in the temple. Her response is not preserved in 
its original form ; the slender promise in v. 20 was 
certainly not enough to kindle in Josiah such extra¬ 
ordinary zeal as chap. 23 describes. 4 Tell ye the man 
that sent you unto me ’ (v. 15) looks original, and w. 18 b 
19 b may be fragments of the true oracle ; the rest has 
been thoroughly recast in accordance with the melancholy 
facts of history (see Stade, Gesc/i. I652/, Benzinger, 
ad loc.). 

Why did not the deputation consult Jeremiah in 
preference ? Probably they were afraid of him ; Huldah, 
sitting in the chamber of a city gate, was evidently a 
popular personage. Peritz ( JBL 17 142 ['98]) sees a trace 
of the importance of women in the ancient religious 
rites; but the connection is obscure. Cp Deuteronomy, 
§ 2 (end). T. K. C. 

HUMTAH (ilDDH ; Josh. 15 54 +: eyMA [B], X am- 
MATA [A], AMMATA [L]), a place in the hill-country 
of Judah, mentioned between Aphekah and Hebron. 
Grove (Smith's DB) remarks on its resemblance to 
Keifxad (Kimath), mentioned in © B 1 S. 30 29 between 
yeO (= 7e00o/j = Jattir) and <ra <f>eK ( = Siphmoth) as a 
town in S. Judah. Evidently the two names are the 
same. 

In another interpolation (see v. 28, © B ) Humtah appears as 
au/xaSeu (cp a/x/mara above) between Aroer and Siphmoth. Cp 
We. and Klo. ad loc. Cp further Chadiasai. T. K. C. 

HUNTING (TV), Gen. 27 30. See Venison. 


HUPHAM (DS-in), the eponym of the (Benjamite) 
Huphamites ('03-in ; Nu. 26 39 : BAFLom.). Cp 
Huppim, Huram. 

huppah (nan). the name of the thirteenth priestly 
course: 1 Ch. 24 13! (oxXO^^A [B]» 0 <}> 4 >A [AL]). 
huppim (Dt'jan), a son of Benjamin (but see 

Hupham): Gen. 46 21 ([D], o<£qu.[e]ii/ [AL]); 1 Ch. 7 12 
(an<f)€tv [B], atyeifjL [A], [L]); i Ch. 7 15 (afifatv [B], a$<£. 

[A], o<t>€ P [L]). 

HUR (Tin, cop [BAFL], § 81). A connection with 
the Egyptian Horus seems very probable, cp Nab. and Sin. yyin> 
Eg. Aram. ~nn> 'Tip» “in> "in* In Ass. Sayce (FSBA 20 260 f. 
[’98]) compares Abihar, ‘ my father is Horus,’ on an early Baby¬ 
lonian contract tablet, temp. Apil-Sin, AY? 4 15 /. 20. Ass.-Aram. 
compounds of TUnn, ‘rrmrOare uncertain ; for thesoften- 

ing of the guttural see Harnepher, but Hoffmann (ZA 11 228) 
reads everywhere nn (=*rjn) ‘ Hadad.’ Marq. finds another trace 
of Horus in the Benjamite Ahihur (so read for Ahihud, i Ch. 
87, which in 7 10 is corrupted to Ahishahar). 1 

1. Mentioned together with Aaron as being present 
at the battle of Rephidim (Ex. 17 10-12, E) and left in 
charge of the people during Moses’ absence on Mt. 
Sinai (ib. 24 14, E). Possibly his connection with Moses 
belongs to a secondary stratum of E, i.e ., E 2 (cp 
Miriam, § i) ; P (see 3) regards the name as Midian- 
itish, and we remember that Moses married a Midianitish 
wife. Josephus {Ant. iii. 24) calls Hur the husband of 
Miriam (iii. 6 1), and identifies him with 2. 

2. A Judahite, the grandfather of Bezaleel (7.?'., 1), a temple 
workman (Ex. 31 2 = 35 30, 8822 [om. ®] [P], iCh. 219 /. 50 
4142 Ch. 1 5). Cp Hiram, 2. 

3. One of the five kings of Midian mentioned in Nu. 318 
Josh. 13 21 [P] (ovp [BAL in both places, F in Nu.]). See 
Midian. 

4. Father of Rephaiah, 5 (Neh. 39, om. BRA [pai£<ua(s)] 
vtos <rafiaviov vtov <rovp [L]). 

5. 1 K. 4 8, see Ben-hur. 

HURAI (n-m ; oyp[e]i [BA], oypiA [L]), of the 
‘brooks of GaasiT [q.v.], one of David’s ‘thirty,’ corre¬ 
sponds in 1 Ch. 11 32 to the Hiddai (q.v.) of 2 S. 2330. 

Kennicott ( Dissert . 194), We. (TBS), H. P. Smith and Budde 
( SBOl*) prefer ‘Hurai’; Klost. (on ‘Sam.,’ l.c.) and Kittel 
( SBOT ) defend Hiddai (nn), out of which "in could so easily 
have been corrupted. Marq. (Fund. 20), however, suggests that 
aSSai [® L , 2 S. 2330] is a corruption for a 5 Aai, and would 
restore (cp Hadlai, 2 Ch. 28 12). Adlai (1 Ch. 27 29) is also 
possible. See Geber, 2. 

HURAM (DTn). 1. b. Bela in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (q.v. , § 9), 1 Ch. 8 5+ : (xai yepa kcl [sic] 
<Tio<pap<paK Kai toifi [B], xat yTjpa Kai crwfpav Kai ax L P a 
Kal i(*np. [A], yyjpa Kai <T€Tr<papL Kai apova/a [L]). In 
P’s list in Nu. 2639 the name appears as Hupham 
(q.v.). 

2. and 3. See Hiram. 

HURI (n-in, § 81); in Gadite genealogy; 1 Ch. 
5 i 4 f (oup[e]t [BAL]). 

HUSBAND (^N), Gen. 36 . See Family, Kin¬ 
ship, Marriage. 

HUSHAH (nW iri; cocan [BA], 0 yCA [L]), a 
Hurite name (see Hur, and cp Edomite Hush am) ; 
the context seems to suggest a locality (1 Ch. 4 4+). 
Sibbecai (less correctly Mebunnai in 2 S. 2827) was a 

Hushathite (’ne ; nn). 

' • T \ - f 

®’s renderings of TlC'nn are: 2 S. 21 18, 6 aararc odet [B], o 
aov<ra<TT(tivd€t [A], 6 x^Trato? [L]; 2 S. 23 27, T0U [B], 

rov adoi. [A], 6 [L] ; 1 Ch. 11 29, o aOci [B], o ta 0 €t [}$], 

6 <x<ro)0t [A], vtos UKTO.0L [L]; i Ch. 20 4> 0 io(rad€L [B], o ovcraOt 
[A], 6 €<raa(k [L]. 

HUSHAI CV’-in, perhaps related to as Huram 

[Hiram] to Abiram ; see Abishai and cp Cook, Exp. T. 
10 526 b [’99]; otherwise Gray, HPN 323 ; xoycei [B, 
and in 2 S. 16 17 s. A], -Cl [AL]), the Archite, 2 S. 
1532-17i5 1 K. 4 16 1 Ch. 2733 *. see Baana, 2. Hushai 

1 For the intrusive v in -inty'nN there is the analogy of 
Elihaph for Elihoreph. 
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filled the office of ‘ friend’ (jn [i Ch. 2733], njn 1 [2 S. 
1537 16 16]; c t( iipo ? [B in 2 S. 15 37 2 J) of king David. 
See Friend. 

By a simulated adherence to the cause of Absalom, 
Hushai was able to get his advice preferred to that of 
Ahithophel and thus brought about the downfall of 
Absalom. See Ahithophel. 3 

HUSHAM (DOT [Gen.], D^Jl [Chron.]; A crop. 
[BADL, om. E]), the third Edomite king (Gen. 3634/. 
1 Ch. 1 4 sf-) His city is not named; but he is described 
as ‘of the land of the Temanites.’ For a possible 
connection of the name with one of the stories in 
Judges, see Cushan-risiiathaim. 

HUSHATHITE C’JVJTin), 2 S. 21 18. See Hushah. 

HUSHIM (D'BTI, perhaps transposed from ; 

other forms are Di^ll, 1 Ch. 7 12, and 1 Ch. 88 ; 

gocim [A]). 

1. The name of ‘the sons of Dan’ in Gen. 4623 (vtoi Se Sav 
aoop [DL 1 , v. Sou Sav a. [A]) 4 = Nu. 20 42 f, Shuham (< 7 a/ 4 e]i 
[BF], -&i) [A], -pe [ LI). Perhaps the same as 

2. The name of ‘ the sons of Aher' in 1 Ch. 7 12 (/cat viol pawp 
vto? avrov aep [B], k. v. wpa acrofi v. a. app [A], k. v. icpipovO 
ie<r<rov& v. a. [LI). See Aher, Dan, § 9. 

3. Probably the same as (1), a name in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (q.v. §§ 3, 9, ii. /3): 1 Ch. 88 (<tumtiv [B], wo-et/u. [L]) ; 
and S 11 (<o<ripev [B], pew<retp [L]). (Cp JQR 11 104, § 2.) 

HUSKS (KepATlA.*’-^. ’ little horns’; ‘carobs’[Pesh. 
and Syr. Sin.]; ‘carobs of the sea' [Syr. Curet.]). 5 
The prodigal son, when reduced to tend the swine of a 
Gentile, would fain have kept off hunger with ‘ the 
husks that the swine did eat’ (Lk. 15 16). So at least 
EV, obscuring one of the most striking touches in the 
parable. The ‘husks,’ as explained in RV m £-, are the 
pods of the carob tree (MH 2nn, C’nnn = Ar. harrub U)l ), 
also called the locust tree (Ceratonia siliqua ), which is 
a characteristic tree of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and common in Palestine from Hebron northwards. Cp 
Theophrast. i. 11 2 ; Dioscor. i. 158 . 

The foliage is dense (see H ut); the leaves are ‘ like those of our 
ash, but the leaflets more rounded and very dark, glossy, and 
evergreen. 6 It blossoms at the end of February, and the pods 
are found in enormous quantities in April and May. They are 
flat and narrow, from six to ten inches in length, of the shape of 
a horn, whence the Greek name [as above]. These husks are to 
be seen on the stalls in all Oriental towns, where they are sold 
for food ’ (Tristram, NUB 361). 

Carob-pods, then, to the prodigal son took the place 
of bread—a poor but by no means an innutritious 
substitute. 7 There are certainly two (2 K. 625 18 27 
|| Is. 3612), and most probably three (Is. 1 20) OT 
passages in which the carob-pods may be referred to 
(see Che. Expos., July ’99). 

1. 2 K. 825, which should run thus, when the errors of an 
early scribe have been removed: ‘ . . . and, behold, they 
besieged it, until a homer of lentils (□"2 , ^y TDfl) was sold for 
fifty (so 0) shekels, and a quarter of a cor (-£j) of carob-pods 
(crann) for five shekels.’ 


1 On the anomaly of HJH for fljn in st. Constr. see Driver 
on 2 S. 1^37. ‘Friend of David’ should of course be added 
(with 0bal) after ‘Archite’ in 2 S. 15 32, the first mention of 
Hushai. 

2 B elsewhere and AL everywhere have joined the Gentilic 

‘ Archite ' to eralpos and produced the title ap^teratpos, ‘ chief 
friend,’ which BA once (1 Ch. 27 33) translate 6 Trpajros $tAos 
toO /BartAe'eos. 

3 For a criticism of the narratives see AJSL, April 1900, pp. 
162^ 

4 On ao-op = 'cc , n see Hall, SBOT, on Gen. 4O23. 

5 This reference to Cureton. is due to Mr. M‘Lean. The 
carob-tree, however, is not confined to the littoral region. 
Several localities in Galilee in the Talmudic period bore names 
compounded with snrt (Neub. Geo^r. 266). Pesh. renders 

(Is. 524) freely ‘carobs.’ 

6 in Enoch 32 4 the leaf of the tree of wisdom is compared to 
that of the carob tree. 

7 Carobs are largely used in the composition of Thorley’s 
food for cattle. English corn-dealers supply the pods under the 
name of ‘locusts.’ The brown hard seeds used to he the 
weights employed by jewellers for weighing gold and silver; 
hence the familiar term ‘carat.’ 


2. 2 K. 1827:* . . . to the men who sit on the wall to eat their 
carob-pods (D«T3nn) and to drink their sour wine (CS'Cn) with 
you.’ So Is. 36 12. 

3. Is. 1 20: ‘ If ye be willing and obedient, the good of the 

land shall ye eat; but if ye refuse and resist, carob-pods shall 
ye eat Q’Zmn).’ So by a happy guess the Midrash 

Wayyikra Rabbd 35. 

These three passages are mutually illustrative. In a 
time of siege, when better victuals were scarce, men 
were only too glad of carob-pods and vinegar, and were 
sometimes even reduced to buy these at a high price. 
It is worth noticing that not a few coarse passages in 
the OT are due to corruption of the text. Cp Dove’s 
Dung. 

4. It is a probable view that another reference to 
carob-pods occurs in Mt. 34 (John the Baptist's 
‘ locusts ’). 

It is true, the handbooks tell us that ' the Greek word 
for locusts [biKpibes] shows the insect to be meant; not 
the ceratonia pods' (Sir Joseph Hooker, in Queen's 
Printers' Aids , 39 [*8o]), and Bochart’s references 
for the eating of locusts have been copied again and 
again. The fact that dried locusts were and still are 
eaten is undenied (cp Lev. 11 22). Common sense, 
however, tells us that locusts would not have been 
preferred by the Baptist as his habitual food to nourish¬ 
ment supplied by the soil. Humility would not pass 
over the ordinary food of the poorest class, viz. carob- 
pods. It was a Jewish saying that ‘ Israel needs mnn 
(carob-pods) to do repentance' ( Wayyikra R. 35), and 
the Baptist was kolt ii-oxyt', the preacher of repentance. 
Mt. 3 is thoroughly Semitic in phraseology ; the Greek 
translator or adapter may easily have made mistakes. 

was possibly mistaken for tojn or by one 

who remembered the Tg. of Lev. 11 22. Thomson’s 
remark (LB 665), * The name of “St. John’s Bread” 
has been given to the gelatinous pods of this tree by 
pious pilgrims, anxious to rescue the Baptist from the 
imputation of feeding on locusts,’ only shows that the 
realism of pilgrims may now and then be worth more 
than the learning of doctors. Cp John the Baptist. 

T. K. C. 

HUT, RV, AV Cottage, Is. 24 2 of (Hj^D). In Is. 
18 a the same Hebrew word is rendered ‘lodge,’ in 
order not to tamper with a familiar piece of dignified 
old English. In Job 27 18 (cp Motii) and in Is. 1 8 b 
a synonymous word (nso) 1 is rendered Booth. All 
these words mean the temporary shelter erected for the 
'watcher' (nsi, noser. Job 27 18) in a vineyard or garden 
of cucumbers. 

The sort of booth now used in Syria is well described 
by Wetzstein in Del. LfiobW, 348, and an illustration 
is given in SBOT , ' Isaiah,’ 162 (cp Niebuhr, Besckreib. 
v . Arabien, 1, Tab. 15, Fig. F). As the illustration 
shows, the floor or platform is sometimes bound at the 
corners to four poles, at some distance above the ground ; 
the roof is formed of boughs of trees or matting. From 
its dense foliage, the carob-tree (see Husks) is specially 
adapted to supply the branches required (cp Bliss, PEFQ, 
July ’99, p. 189). The same practical sense dictated the 
very common arrangement of huts of boughs on‘the 
house-tops in the heat of summer (see Bed, § 1, end). 
The garden-huts (dTrupo<pv\dKioo, 0 , Is. 18 ), however, 
are the more striking emblems of instability. When the 
withes with which they are bound are loosened by the 
winds of autumn, the shelter soon falls asunder and 
becomes a ruinous heap (cp Is. 24 20). Cp Scarecrow. 

HUZ (|*W), Gen. 22 2 i ; RV Uz. 

HUZZAB ( 3 -Vn ; h yttoctacic [BNAQ]), a corrupt 
word in Nah. 27 [8], which Rabbinic commentators 
supposed to be the name of the Assyrian queen. RV u, s* 

1 In 1 K. 20 12 16 RVnig. renders rn 3 D, sukkdth , ‘huts’ (EV 
Pavilions) ; but see Succoth, i (end). 
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treats it as a Hophal, from as:, —' and it is decreed ’ 
(so De Dieu ; AV ra e- is still less plausible). 

The first question is whether nnVj 3S.11 belongs properly to v. 7 
[8] or to v. 6 [7]. In the former case, the conjectures offered under 
Nahum are more plausible than the renderings of AV and RV ; in 
the latter, we require a noun in apposition to ‘the palace' such 
as (1 S. 13 23), and may render, ‘ the palace is in consterna¬ 

tion, the garrison is terrified' ('mdj for nn 5 ?:)- 1 T. K. C. 

HYACINTH (y&kin 0 inoc)> Rev. 9 17 RV, AV 
Jacinth (q.v. ). See also Sapphire, Precious 
Stones. 

HY.$NA, but EV HYENA (W3Y, yaina), 

Ecclus. 13 i 8 +. The Sabua is the striped hyaena, H. 
striata , of S. Asia and N. Africa, which is meant. 
To express the intensity of class-hatred among the later 
Jews the wise man asks, ‘ Whence should there be peace 
between the hyaena and the dog ? whence peace between 
the rich man and the poor ? ’ It is true, he speaks only 
of the abhorrence of the rich for the poor; but the Psalms 
offer proof enough of the abhorrence of the poor for 
the rich. Indeed, Ben Sira himself evidently takes the 
part of the poor, for the hyaena is, in the eyes of the 
natives of Palestine, the meanest of the beasts of prey 
except the jackal. It is very cowardly, and attacks living 
animals only under pressure of hunger. Its food is 
carrion ; it prowls about the graveyards, or if it meets 
with a skeleton already picked clean by vultures, it can 
still make a meal off it by crushing the bones with its 
powerful jaws and extracting the marrow. Those bones 
which baffle its gnawing power it carries back to its 
den. As a rule it is solitary. We thus see the force 
of the bitter cry of Yahw6, according to ( 3 , in Jer. 12 9, 

‘ Is my heritage (become) a hyaena's den to me?’ 

The passage is no doubt difficult; for another quite possible 
view of it see Bird, col. 576, n. 2. (S’s reading, however, 
is in harmony with v. 8. Probably there is no interroga¬ 
tion. The first BTH should be JViyip; the second, rivn. The 
second line will then become ‘wild beasts (i.e. , hyaenas, etc.) 
are round about it’ (Che.). Then the other wild beasts are 
summoned to aid in the desolation of Israel. On the form 
see Lag. Webers. 36 ; but cp Kon. LeJtrg. 2 a 137, n. 3. 

We also meet with the hyaena in a place-name; 
valley of Zeboim [ q.v .] probably means ‘ valley of 
hyaenas.’ The Horite proper name 4 Zibeon ' [. q.v .] 
also may be connected with the name of the same 
animal. This is not to be wondered at. The hyaena 
plays an important part in early Arabian beliefs (cp 
Rel. Sem.W 129, 133; Kinship , 198; and Lane, s.v. 
dab'un), and the diminutive form dob ay a is found fre¬ 
quently as a tribal name in Arabia, indicating perhaps a 
totemic belief. 

An animal, half hyaena and half wolf, concerning which 
Arabian fables have much to say is the Sim' («;«*««), whose 
name, according to Robertson Smith, was borne by the totem- 
clans Sim (a division of the Medinites). Cp also the Sant'&n , 
and perhaps Heb. Shimei, Simeon. 

A. E. S.—S. A. C. —T. K. C. 

HYDASPES (yAactthc [BNA]), a river mentioned 
in Judith 1 6 along with the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The context shows that it cannot be the Indian 
Hydaspes (Jelum). On the assumption that the present 
reading is correct, it has been suggested that it is 
the Choaspes—which some commentators understand 
by the 4 Medus Hydaspes ’ of Virgil (Georg. 4211). The 

Vg. reads Iadason; but the Syriac has 0^.0^, i.e ., 
Ulai (q.v.), and Ball (against Fritzsche) regards this 
as the probable original. 

HYMEN^US (YM6NAIOC [Ti.WH]). We cannot 
critically assert that Hymenaeus was 4 a false teacher of 
the time of St. Paul.' He is mentioned in 1 Tim. I20 
2 Tim. 217. In the former passage he is represented 
as belonging (with Alexander) to those who have 
deliberately 4 thrust away' both 4 faith ’ and 4 a good 

1 Ruben (PSBA, June ’98) keeps nn^J> a °d t0 ° boldly explains 
it ‘is frightened,’ from Assyrian. 
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conscience,' and have 4 made shipwreck as regards the 
faith,' and who have been 4 given over (by the writer) 
to the Satan, that they may learn by chastisement not 
to blaspheme.’ In the latter he is included (with 
Philetus) among those who have 4 swerved from the 
right direction (i)<r rbxyvw) as regards the truth,’ saying 
that 4 the resurrection has taken place already’ (i.e. , 
in the intellectual sphere, Iren. Haer. 231), and who 
‘subvert the faith of some,’ leading them (as v. 19 
clearly implies) into the practice of ‘unrighteousness.’ 
By comparing 2 Tim. 2 16 18 with 1 Tim. 6 20 1 6 we 
see that the doctrine of a past resurrection belonged to 
that * empty verbiage' which constitutes 4 gnosis falsely 
so called ’ (Kevopwvias, /jLaraioXoylav, tt}s t pevdwvvfxov 
yvioaecos). All this, as Julicher (summing up the con¬ 
clusions of a long period of criticism) has pointed out, 
is thoroughly un- Pauline. We cannot, therefore, be 
sure that there were forerunners of the later Gnosis (cp 
TrpoKdTTTOvciv , 2 Tim. 2 6) named Hymenaeus, Alexander, 
and Philetus in Paul's time. And though it is no 
doubt possible to explain 1 Tim. I20 as a reference 
to an act of 4 giving over to Satan,’ said to have been 
performed by Paul (cp 1 Cor. 5 s) upon persons called 
Hymenaeus and Alexander (a reference which had for 
its object the suggestion of church penalties for Gnostic 
teachers contemporary with the real writer of 1 Tim.), 
how do we know that the evidence of this fact (if evidence 
there were) was historically sound? We have to do 
with mere possibilities, and though it is reasonable to 
suppose that the author of the Pastoral Epistles, who 
shows such zeal for truth, was not a mere romancer, 
how can we tell that the presumed sources from 
which he (ex hypothesi ) drew were worthy of the credit 
which he gave to them ? The name Hymenaeus may 
even suggest that in the source from which the writer 
possibly drew, the name of this Gnostic teacher was 
given him as an ironical nickname, because he 4 forbade 
to marry' (see 1 Tim. 43). Cp Philetus, Pastoral 
Epistles, Excommunication, Gnosis. 

Cp Zahn, Einl. I 412 472 486, who points out that in the Acta 
Thee lee , 14, Demas and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 1 15 4 10) take the 
place of Hymenaeus and Philetus. T. K. C. 

HYMNS. Psalms and hymns and songs (goAai). 
suggested by the Spirit of God, and designed for use in 
the Christian assemblies, are spoken of in Col. 3 16 
Eph. 5 19. The former passage is the fuller, and seems 
to be imitated in the latter. 

* Let the word which tells of Christ (6 Aoyo? tou Xpi<rrov) dwell 
in your midst abundantly, while in all wisdom ye teach and 
instruct yourselves, while with psalms, hymns, spirit-given songs 
ye sing pleasantly with your (whole) hearts to God . . . giving 
thanks to God the Father by him ’ (Col. 3 16). 

‘ Be filled with spiritual influence, while ye speak to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spirit-given songs, singing songs and 
chanting psalms with your (whole) heart to the Lord . . . while 
ye give thanks always for all things' (Eph. 619). 

The predominant tone of Christians is to be one of 
thanksgiving. Teaching or learning is not to be a 
mere intellectual exercise; the truths 

1 . Nature. taU gjj t or learned are to blossom, as it 
were, into hymns. Indeed, not only teaching, but also 
all words spoken and all deeds done are to suggest articu¬ 
late or inarticulate thanksgiving to God the Father. 
The hymns are described by three terms, the first of 
which (psalms) may imply the influence of OT models, 
though it need not do more than express the suitableness 
of the songs spoken of to be accompanied with music. 1 
The songs are further described as 7rv€vjuan/cal — i.e ., 
suggested by the divine spirit which (or, who) dwells in 
the community, and those who are to sing the songs are 
directed to do so iv xdpm 2 — i.e., pleasantly—so as to 

1 Plut. A lex. M. 67 : p.ov<ra crvpCyyoiv teal av\C)v t <o 8 fjs t« kcli 

\pa\fjLOV. 

2 The reading of TR (iv xdpiTi) is that of AN*C U * vkl. D c rel. 
Arm.; iv rp \dpiTi is read by Bx c D*FG, Clem. The former is 
not the best attested ; but it is the most suitable reading. Even 
as a conjecture it would be worth accepting. Ci> Col. 46 .. Von 
Soden's rendering * with thankfulness' for iv rfi \dpiTi is not, 
indeed, inappropriate ; but it is too bold. 
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charm both singers and hearers. It is a mistake to 
infer from 4 in your heart(s) * (iv tclis Kapdlais [or tJ 
xapdlq .] v/jluv) that the singing is to be purely inward, as 
if the phrase formed an antithesis to * teaching. ’ Inward 
psalm-singing would certainly not have contented the 
writer of Colossians. A spiritual impulse comparable in 
intensity to that of wine must have suggested audible 
expressions of praise. The phrase quoted is like D33^>3, 
which can undoubtedly mean ‘with all your heart,’ 

‘ heartily ’ (the instrumental 4 w r ith ’ as in Ps. 122 [3] 162). 

These are not the earliest references to 4 spirit-given 
songs ’ among Christians. The language of the writers 
_ may perhaps presuppose the existence of a 

. b rce. stoc j c Q f son g S( which were known (in more 
than one sense) by heart, and naturally rose to the lips 
even of those who had themselves no poetic gift. Turn¬ 
ing to 1 Cor. we find ourselves in a somewhat different 
atmosphere. Says the apostle— 4 What is it then, 
brothers? Whenever you come together, each one has 
a psalm . . .’ (1 Cor. 14 26). He means not that 
every Christian in the assembly feels an impulse to utter 
a freshly inspired psalm, but, as the context shows, that 
there is a conflict of gifts ; one man breaking into song, 
another into a speech in a strange tongue. It some¬ 
times even happened that the 4 spirit-given song ’ was in 
a strange tongue, and unintelligible to the Idubrys or 
4 plain man,’ so that the apostle has to declare that for 
his part if anything obscure comes out of his lips under 
inspiration he will not omit to interpret it. 

4 1 will pray with the spirit, and I will pray also with 
the mind. I will chant a psalm with the spirit, and I 
will chant a psalm also with the mind’ (1 Cor. 14 15). 

To do justice to these NT facts we must consider two 
points : (1) the long continuance of the practice of 
writing psalms among the post-exilic Jews, and (2) the 
close affinity between prophecy and the composition of 
psalms for the use of the faithful. To illustrate the 
former point, we may refer to the Psalms of Solomon, 
the psalms in the Greek Daniel, in Judith and Tobit, 
and in the 4 Assumption of Moses' ; to illustrate the 
latter, to the prophetic character of Miriam and Deborah 
(both writers of ‘ spirit-given songs ’) and to the frequent 
occurrences of an oracular tone in the canonical psalms 
(cp Hickes, The Spirit of Enthusiasm Exorcised , 31 f. 
[1709]). Since the Jewish psalms were certainly not 
uttered at random, but had their proper place in the 
services, we may assume that the psalms referred to by 
the apostle also had their proper place. Paul speaks of 
prayer and praise (Trpocrebx^daL and xpaWeLv) together. 
This would be the natural combination in the very 
earliest liturgical arrangements. From the fact, how¬ 
ever, that ‘a psalm’ (xf/a\pi6s) is mentioned alone in 
1426, we may infer (with Weizsacker) 1 that the song of 
praise was as a rule more prominent than prayer (in the 
usual sense of the word). 2 Cp Gospels, § 26, n. 

According to the scholar just mentioned, the psalm 
spoken of by Paul was not necessarily in every case a 
new and original composition. Certainly. But it does 
appear to be a probable inference that there was in 
every case a new and original element in it. Inspiration 
appears to be presupposed, and the inspiration of the 
canonical psalms, though often secondary in character, 
never fails to add some touches which redeem the work 
from the discredit of absolute unoriginality ; if there be 
any exceptions to this rule, let it be conceded that such 
psalms have only been admitted to make up the required 
number of 150. 

The songs ascribed in Lk. to Mary, Simeon, and 
Zachariah, and known to us as the Magnificat, the 

r l Nunc Dimittis, and the Benedictus (to 
3. i ne uospei which we may add the Gloria in Ex _ 

songs. cels is and perhaps the Hosanna of 

1 The Apostolic Age, 2 259. 

2 nVsa, ‘prayer,’ can include nVnfi, ‘song of praise.’ See 
1 S. 2 1 Jon. 2 1 [2], and the headings of Ps. 17 86 90 142 
llab. 3. 


HYPOCRISY, HYPOCRITE 


Palm Sunday, see Hosanna), are obviously Jewish 
Christian hymns. Israel is the 4 people ’ which is 
redeemed ; its believing members are the 4 poor' who 
are comforted. It is for no merely worldly conqueror, 
however, that these Christian psalmists look, but for one 
who can communicate 4 forgiveness of sins.’ It is the 
Christian community which speaks, and these 4 canticles’ 
gain in beauty and in interest by the recognition of this. 
That Resch 1 and Warfield should hold that Mary 
herself wrote the Magnificat, is unfortunate. The latter 
scholar, however, admits that 4 had we met with the 
Magnificat in the midst of the Psalter it would have 
occasioned no suspicion and seemed in no sense out of 
place’ (Expositor , '85 b, 304). 

The (p8al or songs given in the Apocalypse are 
more distinctly prophetic than the canticles in the 
. 0 - ,, Gospels. Weizsacker (Apost. Age, 2260) 

4 .SongBofthe-d ivi cl es them into two classes-those 
poca ypae. re ] a ted by their contents to 

the prophecy of the book, and those which, the contents 
being of a general nature, may be traditional. To the 
former class belong the song of triumph in chap. 18 , the 
nuptial ode in 19 1-8, and the triumphal chant of the 
twenty-four elders in heaven, 11 17 f To the latter 
belong the songs in 4ir 5 gf 12 f 153 f H17./. 
The tone of triumph which pervades these odes or 
hymns is not less characteristically Christian than 
Jewish. 4 Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem ’ are the well-known words of Pliny (Ep. 97). 


All these songs display in their structure, in more or less per¬ 
fection, the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. It was a true 
insight which led the writer of codex A of the Greek Bible to 
place the 4 prayers' of Mary (rrjs ©eoroxov), Simeon, and 
Zachariah, together with the v/u ivos twflii'os of the Gloria in 
Excelsis (with an appendix of quotations from the psalms), at 
the end of the 108a 1 which follow the Psalms of Solomon. On 
the reading of Lk. 314 (ev avdputiroi? evSoxia* or evSoxia) and on 
the arrangement and rendering of the hymn, see WH, ii. App. 
55/ T. K. C. 


HYPOCRISY, HYPOCRITE, HYPOCRITICAL. 

AV’s rendering of rpn Gob 813 [eight times in Job], Ps. 3516 
Prov. 119 Is. 9 i6[i7]106 326 3314), for which RV has substituted 
respectively ‘godless,’ ‘profane,’ ‘profaneness.’ But in Ecclus. 
1 29 3215 332, RV retains ‘hypocrite' (in 2 Macc. 625 RV ‘dis¬ 
simulation ’), and in Mt. 625 16 75 Lk. 121 1 Pt. 21 etc. (a large 
group of passages). uTroKpi-n/s = *pn is found in 0 in Job 3430 
3613], an inconsistency due to the incorporation of passages of 
Theod. Aq., Theod., and Sym., all sometimes have vttok/httjs, 
vnoKpio-is, for *]3n, f]jn. Is this due to the imposition of a late 
meaning on passages where rpn really has quite another sense? 
Or may we hold with Hatcn (Biblical Greek, 92) that ‘early 
in the second century and among Greek-speaking Jews,' v-nottp. 
had come to connote positive badness or irreligion? To decide 
these points we must observe that on exegetical grounds fjJH 
hanef in the OT must primarily mean ‘ polluted. 

A ha?ief is not simply a wicked person ; he is one 
who by impiety has become unholy, and therefore 
cannot enter God’s presence (Job 13 16). This loss of 
religious standing of course implies certain moral or 
immoral characteristics. First of all, 'speaking impiety’ 
(nbii, Is. 9 17 [16])— a note of character which is also 
assigned to the ‘impious’ man (*733, see Fool) in Is. 
326 . Next, the unholy state involves (as indeed these 
two passages imply) the commission of wicked actions, 
such as violation of the marriage bond (Jer. 3 i[ 2]), 
murder (Nu. 3633 Is. 24 s Ps. 106 38), and apostasy 
(Dan. 11 32). For a community to be hatief involves 
its abandonment by its God to a foreign oppressor (Is. 
106 Mic. 4 n). 

As a class-name hanef appears to be late (see refer¬ 
ences above) ; honef (Is. 326 ) and Mnuppak (Jer. 
23 i 5 ) are also late. 

The verb hanef first appears in Jer. 3i 29 23 ir, where (as 
also in Mic. 4 n, later than the prophet Micah) it clearly means 
* to be polluted.' In the Psalter, remarkably enough, the class- 
name hanef occurs only once, and then only if we emend the 
text; the ‘hypocritical (RV ‘profane’) mockers in feasts’ of 
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AV (Ps. 3516) must disappear; but in Ps. 146 [7](=535 [6]) *]Jn 
should probably be restored (for *3^, ^n). The sense ‘polluted’ 
is supported by Pesh. (the verb r J3n=f’»<J/ r ) and Tg. (the verb 
sometimes = fpfc). 

The facts here adduced appear decisive. If Jesus 
used Aram. ha?ifa in the sense of the OT rpn, he cannot 
have meant to convey the idea of ‘hypocrite.’ It is 
not certain, however, that he did. There may have 
been a second Heb. and Aram, root rpn meaning ' to 
be untruthful,’ * dishonest ’ (cp Ar. hanafa , ' to incline’; 
hanif a , 4 to be bandy-legged '). 

In Am. Tab. 1818, hanapu apparently means ‘to slander’ 
(Wi.), and in old Egypt hnp seems to be a Semitic loan-word 
= ‘false,’ applied to weights (WMM, PSBA, 6th Feb. ’^4). It 
is apparently this second root which has established itself in 
New Hebrew (ftS1JfT=hypocrisy, dishonesty, flattery) and has 
produced the renderings of the Greek versions of the OT 
referred to, and perhaps also the Syriac use of hanfd, ‘pagan,’ 
the word which corresponds to the eOvucos of Mt. 67 IS 17 in 
Curet., Sin., Pesh. 

On the whole it seems unwise, until further evidence 
is produced, to change the rendering of vicoKpiral in 
the NT into ‘ impious ones' as suggested by Hatch. 
Probably, however, ' dishonest ones ’ would be better 
than ‘hypocrites.’ Jesus may, perhaps, have been 
thinking of the false Pharisees, called in a well-known 
saying 4 the dyed ones.’ See Pharisees. 

The above explanation of *pn differs from that given in the 
recent lexicons. BDB connects hanif with Ar. hanafa , 4 to in - 
cline or decline,’ whence hanif applied by Mohammed to 
Moslems (as inclining to the truth). Yet, somewhat incon¬ 
sistently, BDB gives as the first sense ‘to be polluted.’ Ges.( 13 ) 
on the other hand gives two Arabic connections, and, quite 
consistently, makes the first meaning ‘to be impious, or faith¬ 
less.’ Neither lexicon, however, explains how the senses ‘ to be 
impious ’ and 4 to be polluted ’ are connected ; tame in Heb. and 
tanfa in Aram, never mean ‘impious.’ That "falseness and im¬ 
piety are connected, is easy to understand (see Truth); but 
the statement ‘the land was polluted ’ could not be expressed 
by words which might permissibly be rendered ‘ the land was 
untruthful.’ On the difficult class-term hanif see We. Held. ( 2 ) 
238 f. 250 (end); also Lane^ Lex., who states that according 
to some it was applied by idolaters to themselves as a term 
of praise, whilst according to others it was applied by them 
to those who followed the Din Ibrahim. It is not clear that 
BDB is right in comparing the Heb. class-term hdnef with 
the Ar. class-term hanif; but this Lex. renders a service by 
pointing out, however inconsistently, that hdnef implies pri¬ 
marily, not ‘wickedness,’ but ‘pollution.’ This was the view 
of those famous Jewish lexicographers, the Karaite David ben 
Abraham (10th cent.) and Ibn Janah (nth cent.), both of whom 
define fjJTT as meaning ‘defilement.’ 1 

Eustathius, the commentator on the Iliad, gives this interest¬ 
ing definition of ‘hypocrite’ (on 11. 17, 564, aj>. Schleusner):— 
vnoKp ittjs 7rapa toI? vtrrepoyei/es prjropcriv 6 ftrj ex ifwxji S b.eyu)j/ tj 
irpaTTOJV, p.rjSe birep <f>pove I, 01 rotou; 7rpa>T<u$ p.aAurTa ot ex 0vp.e'Aij?, 
01 crKtfviKOL. This will express the ordinary view of the meaning 
of the ‘ hypocrites ’ of the Gospels ; but it is not altogether what 
Jesus meant. We need an interpretation of the word actually 
spoken by Tesus which will cover hoth the wickedness which 
acts a part (as, e.g., in Mt. 62 5 16 Mk. 76 Lk. 642 1315) and the 
wickedness which needs not to simulate, and is readily recog¬ 
nised as irovrjpta (Mt. 22i8 Lk. 2O23). Cp Lk.1246, where 
anLcrTuiv is || to Mt.’s vTTOKpiTuiv, and is most naturally para¬ 
phrased ‘irreligious.’ K. C. 

HYRCANUS. 1. For John Hyrcanus, see Mac¬ 
cabees, § 7. 

2. ( vpKavos tov Ta>/ 3 fou[>]), son of Tobias, who had 
a large amount of wealth deposited in the temple at 
the time when Heliodorus came to plunder it (2 Macc. 
3 13, AV Hircanus). The name was not uncommon 
among Jews, owing to the deportation of Jews to 
Hyrcania by Ochus about 350 B.c. (?). Nevertheless, it 
is plausible to identify this Hyrcanus with the 4 Jewish 

1 Che. Notes and Criticisms on the Heb. Text of Is. (’68), 

P- 13- 


Alcibiades ’ of the same name (referred to in Jos. Ant. 
xii. 4 11), who, like his father, became a collector of the 
revenue of Palestine under the Egyptian government. 
The splendid remains of'Arak el-Emir (see Baed. Pal.P), 
173) still attest his magnificence, and an inscription 
copied there by Gautier has led Clermont Ganneau 
(Rev. Crit./gj, p. 503) to conclude that the Jewish name 
of the builder was Tobiah (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 2 represents 
a Tobiah as his grandfather). 

It is also possible to find a veiled reference to this Hyrcanus 
in Zech. 11 4-17, where ‘ the prominent man who does not fill 
the shepherd’s office in his own interest, but in that of the flock, 
and gives it up as soon as he sees that the flock is not worthy 
of him'seems to correspond to the proud character and high- 
flown plans of Hyrcanus (We. Kt. 7 Y.( 3 ), 196). Cp Zechariah, 
Book of. 

HYSSOP piTN, ’ezdb; yccoOTTOC : Ex. 12 22 Lev. 
I4464951 /. Nu. 196 i 8 1 K. 433 [513] Ps. 5l7[9] Jn. 
1929 [but see below] ; Heb. 9 i 9 t)i a small wall-growing 
plant, well adapted for sprinkling, and hence regularly 
used to sprinkle blood in various purificatory rites. 

The name may be of Sem. origin, as kindred forms are found 
in Ass., Aram., Ar., and Eth.; vao-onro^ is probably derived 
from the Sem. word, and, from Greek, has passed into modern 
languages. But whatever the vo-crwiro? of the Greeks may have 
been, the Heb. 'ezdb can hardly be our ‘ hyssop ’ ( ’Hyssopus 
officinalis , L.), which is not a native of Palestine. 

There have been endless conjectures as to the plant 
intended (see esp. the 42 pp. in Celsius I407 ffi). Many 
have adopted the opinion of Maimonides, who identifies 
it with the satar of the Arabs— i.e ., with some species 
of Satureia. It is, however, doubtful whether Satureia is 
a wall-plant ; the only species in Palestine is Satureia 
Thymbra. A more probable identification is that with 
the caper plant (Capparis spinosa). This bright green 
, creeper has a special fondness for rocks and walls, and 
is plentiful in Egypt, in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the 
gorge of the Kidron, and on the walls of Jerusalem 
(Tristram). 

The similarity of *ezob to ‘asaf an Arabic name for the caper, 
is a further argument adduced by Tristram ( NHB 457); but the 
philological connection is doubtful. 

The cleansing properties of this plant appear to be 
traditional in the East (cp Watt, Diet. Econom. Products 
of India , 2133). On the whole this identification deserves 
the preference, unless we choose rather to suppose that 
the word is somewhat general, including various herbs 
of the nature of thyme, savory, and marjoram. On the 
ritual use of hyssop see Sacrifice. 

[Jn.1929 states that ‘they filled a sponge with vinegar and 
put it upon hyssop’ (yotrdjiru)); Mk. 1636 says ‘upon a reed’ 
(xaAa/ut&)). ‘A hyssop stalk, then,’ say the commentators. But 
see Naber ( Mnemosyne , 363 [’78]), who defends the reading 
conjectured by Joachim, Camerarius, and Bentley, and actually 
found in hscr* [Ti.]. 1 In v. 34 the spear used in piercing the 
side is called Aoyxrj; but vtrad? was at all events a well-known 
word for javelin (Lat. pilum). De Dieu {frit. Sac. 526 f [1593]) 
gives an elaborate note on the reading turo-wirw. He rejects the 
conjecture of Camerarius, and no wonder, for that scholar 
thought it necessary to read v<r<r<o 7rpoirepi0ei/Tes, ‘ binding it 
[the sponge] round the top of a spear.’ He is half inclined to 
accept the much worse conjecture of D. Heinsius that we should 
read <K<rv7ro!' ireptOevTes (scil. xaAd/i.a)). That Greek medical 
writers used vVcrcuiros corruptly for oitrurro? (the grease ex¬ 
tracted from wool, and waxed, which was used as a sedative for 
the pain of wounds) is certain. But the refreshment offered to 
Jesus was sour wine (o£os) mixed with myrrh ; what was wanted 
in addition was not oitrvffos but something to bring the refresh¬ 
ment to the sufferer’s mouth. _ vojeru suits the context, oiovirov 
does not. WH notes corruption in the passage : no other word 
but vero-ai is available : irw before irepi is not a surprising addi¬ 
tion. The text of Jn. 19 29^ should therefore probably run, ‘so 
they put a sponge full of sour wine upon a javelin, and brought 
it to bis mouth.’] N. M.—W. T. T.-D.—T. K. C. 


1 Cp also Bowyer, Critical Conjectures (3), 186 f. [1782]. 
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IBHAR (innV ‘ He (God) chooses,’ § 53; cp 
CIS 2 no. 147 ; Baap [B&*], ieB- [AL]), a son of David 
{q.v., § ii, col. 1032), 2 S. 5 is (eBeAp [B], ieB<\p 
[A]), i Ch. 36 14 S . 

IBIS(nDJXn), Lev. lli 9 f RV ro s-; EV Heron (q.v. ). 

IBLEAM local names of this formation [cp 

Ammi, Names with, col. 138, n. 1, § 3 ; Names, 
§ 97] may have been originally clan-names ; i[e]BAaam 
[BAL]), together with its ‘daughters’ { i.e ., depend¬ 
encies), was one of the towns whose (Canaanite) in¬ 
habitants Manasseh was unable to drive out (Judg. I27, 
BaAak and jeB. [B], BaAaam and ieB. [A], igBAam 

[L]). 

In Josh. IT 11 the mention of Ibleam is not original, as it is 
manifest that the whole passage has been arranged to suit Judg. 
I27 (om. BA, ia/ 3 Aaaju, [L]). 1 

It was near Ibleam at the ascent of Gur that Ahaziah, 
king of Israel, was slain ; 2 K. 927 (eKpXaafx [B]). 

According to MT, 2 K. 15 10, Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, 
was slain by Shallum, DjH?3p- This un-Hebraic phrase, which 
RV ungrammatically renders ‘ before the people ’ (a legacy 
from AV), was emended by Gratz (Gesch. 2 1 99) to Dy 73 ’ 3 j ‘ in 
Ibleam’—a happy conjecture which was afterwards confirmed 
by ©L (ei/ tejSAaa^t, /cejSAaayx [BA]). 

In 1 Ch. 6 70 [55] the name appears as Bileam (cj/Va, 
om. B), and perhaps in Judith in several forms (see 
Belmen). It seems to have been near En-gannim, 
and the name has probably survived in the Wady (and 
Blr) BeVameh , about half-an-hour S. of Jenin. The 
identification with el-Jelameh is unsatisfactory: this 
place is situated in an open plain, there is no pass- in 
the neighbourhood, and it could never have been a 
place of great strength. 2 Ibleam occurs together with 
Taanach in the list of Palestinian cities subdued by 
Thotmes III. in the sixteenth century B.C. ( Y-b-ra-'a-nut, 
see WMM, As. u. Eur. 195). See Gath-Rimmon, 2. 

s. A. c. 

IBNEIAH (TOT, *Yahw6 builds up,’ § 31 ; cp 
Ibntjah ; Banaam [B], igBnaa [AL]), head of one of 
the Benjamite clans settled in Jerusalem in Nehemiah’s 
time (1 Ch. 98 ). In |j Neh. 118 the name appears as 
Gabbai. See Gabbai. 

IBNIJAH (rrar; Banaia [B], igBanaai [A], 
lexoNioy [L]), a Benjamite (1 Ch. 98 ). Cp Ibneiah. 

IBRI (nnr, aBai [B], coBAi [A], aBapia [L]), a 
Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 2427); see Beno, Jaaziah. 
In view of the way in which the Chronicler built up 
his name-lists (see Genealogies i. § 7 [ii. /.]), it 
becomes highly probable that for nay we should read 
,_ Gy, 3 which the Chronicler seems to have used as a 
useful Merarite 1 dummy * name. 

Abdi (i), Abda (2), and the cognate Obadiah (9) occur in the 
genealogy of the Merarite Ethan-Jeduthun, and to the same 
Levilical division belong the names Obed-edom, Obed (4), and 
Obadiah (8). S. A. C. 

IBSAM (Db’rp), I Ch. 72 RV ; AV Jibsam. 

IBZAN (]V! 2 X, Judg. 128 -iof; aBaican[B], eceBcoN 
[AL], a^ANHC [Jos.]), one of the six minor judges in 
the Book of Judges, belonged to Bethlehem (i.e., not 
the place of that name in Judah, as Jos. Ant. v. 7 13, 
but the Bethlehem in the land of Zebulun), and was 
buried there ( v. 10, eN eceBoiN [A]). 

1 See Bu. RL Sa. 13 f., and SBOT , ‘ Tudges.’ 

2 Cp Baed.J 3 ) 262, and Moore, Judges (l.c.), who notes a pos¬ 
sible connection of Ibleam with the Balamon of Judith 83. See 
Belmen. 

3 Cp ©a, in ©b a and A were confused. 


The name seems to be connected with that of Abez ; cp Cain 
and Cainan ? Hazor and Hezron, Shema and Shim'on (Simeon). 
He * had thirty sons, and sent out thirty daughters, and brought 
in from abroad thirty daughters for his sons '—i.e., was the head 
of a widely ramified clan. 

ICE (rn£), Ps. 14717 Job616 EV, etc. In Ezek. I22 
RV m s-; AV Crystal. See Frost. 

ICHABOD (I'UJ'N), b. Phinehas, b. Eli, the brother 
of Ahitub (1 S. 143, ioox&BhA [B ; om. A], -Be [L], 
Jos. iaxcoBhn [Niese], [Pesh.]). In a passage 

of later date (1 S. 4 21 f .), resembling the narrative of the 
birth of Benjamin (Gen. 3516^), an account is given 
of his birth and a quasi-historical explanation of his 
name. The tidings of the loss of the ark and of the 
death of Eli and his sons are stated to have reached 
the wife of Phinehas as she lay in childbirth ; she named 
the new-born babe 4 Ichabod,’ saying, ' The glory (-1122, 
i.e. , the divine glory) is departed from Israel* (cp Hos. 
105. also 1 Macc. 28, avi)p ZvdoZos). 1 A touching story, 
but one that is obviously suggested by a popular ety¬ 
mology. 

Instead, however, of at once seeking for this etymology, let us 
apply for a suggestion to the.versions. In 1 S. 4 21 © gives 

Ovcuf3apxa.p(*i9 [B], ovcux a fi (ti & [A], ovcu(3apuoxa(3r)6 
[Pesh.]. ©b’s reading is variously explained as representing 
hurra ‘woe on the streets’ (We.), or 1133 13V ’1N> ‘alas! 
the glory has passed away ’ (Klo.). ©a, however, suggests a 

simpler reading, 1123 ”IR. In 1S. 14 3 the Vss. (see above) 
presuppose the reading 133V, Jochebed ( q . v .), and ©l’s read¬ 
ing in 1 S. 4 22 combines this with the first part of ©b’s. It is 
very plausible to suppose that tradition gave a slight turn to 
this name, so as to reflect the painful feelings of contemporaries 
of the capture of the ark (cp Ben-oni side by side with Benjamin 
in Gen. 35 18). 

In short, the popular etymology presupposed by 
1 S. 421 was not tgzt’n, ‘inglorious’ (Jos. a5o£La), but 
1133 ’IN, 2 ‘alas for the glory’ (so Klost. ; cp 1 K. 1330 
Am. 516). If so, we must decline the view (proposed 
afresh by Marq. Fund. 24) that the original name was 
Abi-cabod (cp Jesse, Jezebel). Jochebed (or Joca- 
bod)— i.e. , 4 Yahw6 is glory ’—would seem to be the true 
name—certainly an appropriate one for the brother of 
Ahi-tub, i.e., ‘The (divine) brother is goodness.' It 
will be seen from these facts that Hommel’s explanation, 
*Ai (=Yah) is glory* (AHT 116), is, to say the 
least, quite needless. One point remains. The vicis¬ 
situdes of ethnic names are so strange that we may 
surmise I-cabod, or rather Jochebed, to be the original 
form of the name Jacob (Che.); see Jochebed. 

t. k. c. —s. a. c. 

ICONIUM (ikonion [Ti.WH], mod. Konia). The 
site has preserved a single name from the earliest times. 
The town was selected by the Seljftk Sultans as their 
capital, owing partly to its central position, and partly 
to its pleasant surroundings, which are in great contrast 
to the rest of the Lycaonian plain (cp Strabo, 568). The 

1 v . 22 is usually taken as a gloss to preclude the idea that the 
death of Eli and both the sons could be as grievous as the loss 
of the ark (cp Then, and Bu. in SBOT). ©b omits 

• • • *7iClt7’D in v. 21, and if v. 21 b be an interpolation, as Oort 
suggests (Th.T\ 2 > 308)—the ’dying mother in 20 b pays little 
regard to the child, but only to the loss of the ark, and 21^ is a 
clumsy clause which we could well do without— v. 22 is then 
original, and will aptly follow after the mention of the name 
Ichabod. 

2 In Eccles. 4 10 10 16 = see KS. Lehrg. ii. 1 339. It 

should be noticed that the existence of a negative part. 

in the OT is very disputable ; Job 22 30, stands in a very 

obscure context. It is, however, found regularly in Ethiopic, 
Mishnic-Hebrew, and Phoenician. 
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gardens of the suburbs are still a pleasant feature ; they 
depend entirely on irrigation (cp Nik. Chon. 542). 
The town lies on the W. edge of the vast upland plain 
of Lycaonia ; the mountains rise six miles to the W., 
whilst on the N. and S. at a distance of ten miles are 
ranges of hills. 

‘On first seeing Konia from the hills above, the traveller is 
struck by its open and undefended position, lying as it does in 
the plain, with no natural citadel, and equally by its apparent 
size. Modern Iconium very meagrely fills out its old framework. 
Little remains of old Iconium’ (Hogarth in JHS 11 154). 

Under the Persian empire Iconium was the frontier 
city of Phrygia (first mention in Xen. Anab. i. 219, rijs 
Qpvylas ir 6 \is i(rx^ T y, sc. in the direction of Lycaonia). 
In precise agreement with this is the implication in 
Acts 146 , that in traversing the eighteen miles between 
Iconium and Lystra the apostles crossed the Lycaonian 
frontier. Yet the city is assigned to Lycaonia by Pliny, 
Strabo ( l.c .), and Cicero (Ad Fam. 15 4 : castra in 
Lycaonia apud Iconium). This is because during the 
first century before and after Christ the town was united 
with Lycaonia for administrative purposes. Under 
Roman dominion geographical facts prevailed over 
ethnical affinities, and Iconium was recognised as the 
centre of Lycaonia and the capital of its tetrarchy of 
fourteen cities added to Galatia Proper probably about 
160 B.c. (Plin. HN 5 95: the region called IlpocmX??/*- 
fifryj, the Added Land, by Ptol.v. 4 10). In Acts 146 , 
therefore, the writer speaks according to local Iconian, 
not official, usage. 

In 39 B.c. this district (i.e. , part of Lycaonia, with 
Isauria and some of Cilicia Tracheia), was given by 
Antony to M. Antonius Polemon (Strabo, 568) ; but 
Iconium and the Lycaonian part of Polemon’s kingdom 
soon passed into the hands of Amyntas, who in 25 B. c. 
left his kingdom to the Romans. By them it was 
formed into the Province Galatia. When Claudius 
turned his attention to the fringe of the Empire, 
Iconium was given the title Claudian (50-54 a.d. ), and 
struck coin as Claudeikonion—a title which expresses 
the share of the town in the Romanisation of the Pro¬ 
vince, and its pride in its position. Not until Hadrian's 
time was Iconium raised to the rank of a Colony, with 
the title sElia Hadriana Iconiensium. Hence in Paul's 
time the town was popularly described as Phrygian, 
officially as Galatian, or Phrygo-Galatian (i.e., belonging 
to that part of Phrygia which was attached to Galatia 
Provincia ; so in Acts 166 : ' and they went through the 
region of Phrygia and Galatia,’ diifkdov db t^jv Qpvylav 
Kal TaXariKrjv x ( * } P av > referring to this district. See 
Phrygia, but cp Galatia, Iturea). In polite style its 
inhabitants would be addressed as raXdrai, for typtyes 
in ordinary parlance meant slaves (cp Cic. pro Flacc. 
65: hoc vetus proverbium, Phrygem plagis fieri solere 
meliorem). The name Lycaones, again, would have 
been peculiarly inappropriate at any time between 37 
and 72 A.D. as it then signified the inhabitants of the 
non-Roman part of Lycaonia, the subjects of king 
Antiochus (cp his coins with the legend ATKAONQN). 
The only other possible mode of address would have 
been to use the title "EXX^es. 

The idea supported by Farrar, that Paul and Barnabas used 
the frontier like brigands, must be rejected. They found safety 
in an intelligent use of the self-government of the various cities. 

The events in Iconium, where the magistrates 
(&PXovt€S, native, not Roman, officials) play so active a 
part, illustrate the difference in attitude displayed by the 
Roman colonial and ordinary municipal magistrates 
towards the new teaching (cp Ramsay, Si. Paul, 304 f .). 
Iconium owed its importance in Paul’s time to its 
connection with the backbone of the Roman road- 
system in Asia Minor (i.e., the great road from Ephesus 
to the Euphrates) by a cross-road running northwards 
to Laodiceia Katakekaumene (Combusta) about nine 
hours distant (Strabo, 663; traversed by Paul, Acts 166 ). 
It lay itself in the direct route to the Cilician Gates (by 
way of Barata and Kybistra). This commercial im¬ 
portance is illustrated by the presence of many Greeks 

^45 


and Jews (Acts 14 1, cp the inscrip. : see Rams. 
Cities and Bisk, of Phrygia, 2667673); the latter evi¬ 
dently possessed considerable influence (Acts 14 s). 
Timothy’s reputation had easily spread from his native 
town to the Jews of Iconium (Acts 16 2). 1 One of the 

most extensive groups of early Christian inscriptions 
belongs to Iconium and the country N. and NE. from 
it ’ (Rams. Hist. Comm. 220). The city seems to have 
been the centre from which Christianity radiated in S. 
Galatia (cp Rams. Cities and Bisk, of Phrygia, 2511). 
It was the scene of the legend of Thecla. According 
to tradition Sosipatros, one of the Seventy, was bishop 
of Iconium, and was succeeded by Terentius, also one 
of the Seventy (Rom. 16 2x/.). 

See account in Ramsay’s Historical Commentary on the 
Galatians. W. J. W. 

IDALAH (!WV, ,e P eixoo [B], ,*AhAa [A], 
leA&A. [L]), a town in Zebulun, mentioned between 
Shimron and Bethlehem, Josh. 1915+. Conder identifies 
it with Kh. el-Huwara , S. of Beit Lahm (PEFM 1 288), 
— a name which closely resembles "vrr. Hirye, with 
which Talm. J., Meg. lx, identifies it (but cp Kattath, 
Kitron). t. k. c. 

IDBASH (fc?2“P), an obscure name (§ 54) in 1 Ch. 43 

(i&Bac [B], |[-<\BHC [A; cpv.gf], ieAeB<\C [L]), 
connected with Etam (q.v.). 

IDDO (faN, perhaps = Phoen. N 1 N, CIS 1 no. 426), the 
chief of some Levites and Nethinim at Casiphia 
(q.v.), Ezra 8 17 (om. BA, &AA&6I [L]) = 1 Esd. 845/. 
Loddeus [RV], a combination of Vn. ‘ to ’ and ‘ Iddo' 

(Aa&A&IOC and AoA&ioc [B], AoAA<moc [A], aAAai 
[L]) ; in AV Saddeus and Daddeus. 

IDDO (VT, see Hadoram, and cp in Palm. 

‘ beloved’ [in Gr. inscr. taddaios], perhaps shortened from 
ITT, Jedaiah, 1&A1&1 [L]). 

r. b. Zechariah, a ruler in Manasseh, E. of the Jordan, 1 Ch. 
27 21 (ia56ai [BAL]). 

2. (So RV, but AV Jadau) otherwise Jaddai, one of the 
B’ne Nebo in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 
end), Ezra 10 43 (IT, Kt., *T, Kr. ; Sia [BK], taSet [A], tSai [L]) 
= 1 Esd. 935, Edes, RV Edos (17805 [B], rjScus [A]). 

IDDO(*AAoo[BNAQL]). I. (nir[Kt.], m^tKr.] 
in 2 Ch. 929, RV m s- Jedai or Jedo ; uot/X [BA], -d [L], 
but HP, 12 x 5 1322; adoj [B] in both places), a prophet 
contemporary with Jeroboam and Abijah according to 
the Chronicler, and designated 4 the Seer ’ (HT/in), 2 Ch, 
929 12 15 1322. On his connection as a historical 
authority with the Bk. of Chronicles, see Chronicles, 

§ 6 (4 

2. (toy). A Gershonite Levite ; 1 Ch. 621 [61 (aSei [B], aSSc 
[Aa? sup ras et. in mg.]). In v. 41 [ 26 ] the name appears as Adaiah 
(i THy ; cujeia [B], aSaia [A], aSia [L]). 

3. (fay, Zech. 1 x, but RtoVv. 7, Ezra 5 1 614 [Ginsb.] Neh. 124). 
Grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. 11 7 ; cp Ezra 5 x, 
aSui [B] = r Esd.Gx, Addo, eSSetv [B], c 8 $o> [L] ; Ezra 6 14, aSco 
[B], eSS. [Ll = iEsd.73, where, however, the name is omitted. 
He is mentioned in the post-exilic list, Neh. 124 (a5oua? 
[Rc.a mg. sup.L] ? om. BN*A), and according to v. 16 the repre¬ 
sentative of his house was Zechariah (R^y, Kt. 5 ^toy, Kr. ; 
om. BN*A, a88ou [Rc.amg. inf.] f a 5cua [L]>7 T ' 

4. (tny), the father of Ahinadab (q.v.), 1 K. 4 r4 (a\e\ [B], 
traStox [A], axia/3 [L]). 

IDOL, a representation of a deity which is made an 
object of worship. In this article the word is used in 
the restricted sense to designate an iconic representation, 
an image ; on the aniconic agalmata see Massebah, 
Asherah ; cp also Idolatry, § 2. 

a. A name for 4 image ’ common to all the Semitic 
languages is selem (d 1 ?*, © generally ehc&v, also dfiotup.a, 
etdwXov). 

1 riJT is probably a miswriting of toy (or toy, the vocalisation 
is not certain ; cp <S) rather than its equivalent. <0 carries the 
error a step further by presupposing iy*V (IOHA = II2HA). Cp 
Ki. 4 Chron.* SBOT. 
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Stlern is used of the golden images of field mice and of tumours(?) 
which the Philistines sent to appease the anger of Yahwe when 
they returned the ark (i S. 6 5 11) ; of figures of 
1. Names. Chaldeans painted on a wall (Ezek. 23 14); cpalso 
Gen. 1 26yC (man made in the image of God), 96 
53; of idols, Ezek. 720 (of gold and silver), 10 1^ (images of 
males), 2 K. 1118 Nu. 33 52 Dan. 3 iff. (in Aramaic). In this 
sense the word does not occur in any writer earlier than the later 
part of the seventh century (in Am. 5 26 it is a gloss). 

b. Another general name for idols is 'dsdbbim (c'2*iy, 
sing., Is. 48 s 'oseb, conformed to 3^, ‘pain ’); 1 (5 

usually et 5 co\a, also yXvirTa, Oeol. 

Hosea speaks contemptuously of 'dsdbbim as the manufacture 
of craftsmen (13 2, parallel to massekah, ‘molten image’; note 
also * the calves ’ in the following clause); they were of silver 
and gold (8 4, cp Ps. 115 4); see also 4 17 14 8 [9]. Is. 48 5 couples 
the name with pesel and nesek r, ‘graven image and molten 
image ’; see, further, Is. 46 1 (Bel and Nebo), Jer. 50 2 (Bel and 
Merodach); 1 S. 31 9 2 S. 5 21 (gods of the Philistines ; see 
below, § 3) Zech. 13 2 Is. 10 n Ps. 106 36 38. 

The derivation of the word is not clear ; according to 
the most probable etymology the primary meaning is 
akin to that of pesel , a work of sculpture (cp the verb, 
Jobl08 Jer. 44i9). Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages 
connected it with the ordinary meaning of the verb 
'asab and its derivatives in Hebrew, and interpreted 
' cause of woe ’ ; but this would be possible only if we 
could suppose that the name, like dlilim, gillfilim , etc. 
(see below, § 3), was coined by the haters of idolatry. 2 

c . Semel (*?;?□, eiKibv, yXvirrbv) is used by Ezekiel 
in (S35) speaking of a particular idol in the temple at 
Jerusalem, called nxjpn boq ( semel hakkin ah), ‘ the 
jealousy image,’ because, it is explained ( v . 3), it pro¬ 
vokes (Yahw6) to jealousy. 3 (Cp Chiun and Siccuth. ) 

The word occurs also in Dt. 4 16, ‘ an image in the form of 
male or female’; 2Ch. 337 15, where semel is put in the place 
of the dsherdh of 2 K. 21 7 {pesel is a gloss both in Kings, l.c., 
and in Ch. v. 7). In Phoenician semel (^>DD» dSdd) i s a statue 
of a man or woman (CIS 1, no. 88, /. 2 ; no. 91, /. 1). 

In Hebrew semel seems to be a loan-word introduced 
in the sixth century. 

d. Ptsel [biB, plur. o ,l ?'DS ; ® usually yXvTrrbv, also 
e/xtuv, yetbuiXov), EV ‘graven image.’ The 
verb from which this noun is derived is used of cutting, 
hewing, or dressing wood or stone (e.g. , 1 K. 518 [32]). 
The graven image is described as the work of a crafts¬ 
man (enn, hdraS, Is. 4019/. Dt. 2715 ; see Handi¬ 
crafts, § 1); it was commonly of wood (Is. 40 20 4415 
45zo, cp Dt. 7525 I23), but sometimes of stone (Is. 
219, idols of Babylon). As the graven image was prob¬ 
ably always the commonest kind of image, the word 
pesel is frequently used generically for ‘idol’ (Ex. 20 4 
Dt. 58), even for those which were cast in metal, the 
specific name of which was massekah (Is. 30 22 4019 
4410 Jer. 1014, cp Judg. 174); on the massekah see 
below (e). The pesel might represent human or animal 
forms, or the heavenly bodies (Ex. 204 Dt. 58, especi¬ 
ally Dt. 4162325). 

See further Hos. 11 2 (parallel to ‘ the baals’), Mi. 1 7 513 [12] 
Nah. 114 Hab. 2 18 Jer. 819 2 K. 1741, frequent in Is. 40^ 
Jer. 10 50 51. 

e. The counterpart of the ‘ graven image ’ is the 
‘ molten image,’ massekah (n3BD, also ^93, nesek , Is. 
4129 485 Jer. 1014 5117, and n e slk , Dan. 118; © 
generally x wvevT ^ v > occasionally x& V€V f JLa > yXvTrrbv), 
properly an image of metal cast in a mould, the work 
of the founder (rpix, sorepk, goldsmith ; specially idol- 
maker, Is. 4019 417 466 Jer. IO914; cp Judg. 174). 
The name is used repeatedly of the golden ' calf ’ which 
Aaron made (Ex. 3248, cp 24^, ‘ I cast it into the fire 
and out came this calf,’ Dt. 912 16 Neh. 918), a story 
aimed at the worship of the Yahw6 bulls in the king- 


1 Cp on% Is. 45 16, ‘pangs’ for ‘figures’ (idols). 

2 The older Jewish explanation of the name—these idols were 
called ‘ dsdbbim, because they were made of joints or members 
(.Sifra on Lev. 19 4)—is based on an etymology which we do not 
understand. 

3 The explanation is perhaps an incorrect gloss; cp Syr. 
kanydthd, ‘idols of female deities’; also ‘dolls, puppets.’ 
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dom of Israel; cp 2 K. 17 16 (where ‘two calves’ is 
a gloss to ‘a molten image,’ 1 K. 149). See also 
Hos. 132 (of silver ; cp 28 [10]) Ps. 106 19. The ' molten 
image’ is the only kind of idol specifically prohibited 
in the oldest legislation (Ex. 34i7, repeated Lev. 19 4, 
cp Nu. 33 52). Pesel and massekah are frequently 
coupled, to include every species of idol; Nah. 114 
Hab. 2 x 8 Is. 48 $ Jer. 10 14 = 51 17 Dt. 27 15. The name 
and the thing were probably adopted from the Canaan- 
ites ; in Phoenician to cast, found, metal is *pj, nasak , 
in Hebrew px>, yasak (1 K. 746, etc.). 

f. In Lev. 26 1 iben maskith (jvrii’D |3 n) ; € 5 BAL Xidov 
<jkott 6 v, ( 5 ) f \i 6 o<tk 6 ttov ; RV ' figured stone,’ mentioned 
with dlilim , pesel, massebah , as an object of idolatrous 
worship, is generally, and doubtless rightly, understood 
of a stone with images in relief, such, for example, 
as the winged solar disk; cp Nu. 3352 (plur. nvre’D, 
maskiyyoth , (£5 cncoTri&s) in a similar context; also Ezek. 
812 (<5 KpvjTTtp), chambers in private houses decorated 
with mythological reliefs or paintings (P). 1 

See for further illustration of the meaning of the word, Prov. 
25 11 (embossed silver vessels), Is. 216, and the tropical uses in 
Ps. 73 7 Prov. 18 11. 

g. In Is. 4516 the Q’TiJ ‘BHn, Jtdrdse firim, are makers of 
‘figures,’ idols; cp NH rniX. MT intends a play on D'VX, 
‘pangs.’ © has a different text. Cp also Hab. 218. 
Cheyne reads Q'dSx. 

h. In the prohibitions of idolatry the words Vmundh 
and tabnlth are of frequent occurrence. 


Of the two temundh (.*D'Dn, © generally bpoCoj/xa, also £o£a, 
fjiop<f>ri, ofioCuicns [A]) is connected with min, ‘species,’ and is 
properly that which is distinctive in the appearance of a thing 
(see Nu. 128 Ps. 17 15, also Job4i6 © nof*f>rj; in the laws, 
Ex. 20 4 Dt. 58 4 12 i$f. 23 25). Tabnlth (JVJ3.R, © commonly 
6/utottujtxa, sometimes more exactly 7rapd5eiy/ua) is properly a 
building-plan, pattern, model {e.g.. Ex. 25 9 2 K. 16 10), hence 
* likeness ’ (Ezek. 8 3); Dt. 4 itff Is. 4 13 Ezek. 8 10 (gloss from 
Dt.4i 7 /). . 

/. Other words translated in EV idol ’ or image ’ are miph- 
leseth, 1 K. 15 13 (see below, § 2 /.) ; massebah , ,13 yo 

hammdnim, □'J’Sn (see Massebah) ; terdphim, D'STn (see 
Teraphim); cp also Ephod. 2 

j. Greek names in Apocrypha and NT are etScoAov (1 Macc. 
I4347 etc., 2 Macc. 12 40 Tob. 14 6 Wisd. 14 11 f. etc., Acts 
741 1520 Rom. 222 1 Cor. 84 etc., Rev. 920 etc.); eixdjp 
(Wisd. 1316 141517 Rom. 123 Rev. 13i4 etc., 14oxi 152 
etc.); 3 eifio? (Wisd. 154); y\vnTov (1 Macc. 568 Wisd. 14 16 
1513 etc.). 


The words discussed in the preceding section 
are the proper names for idols in general or for 

n . . particular species ; they may all, so 

2. upproorious far as kn have been used with _ 

tPTTTlS 

- ., . out offence by the worshippers them- 

1 °, S selves. 4 Beside these, however, we 
ana idolatry. find in the QT a gce3Li varie ty of terms 

which express the writers' contempt for the idols and 
their abhorrence of idolatry. These are of much more 
frequent use, and indeed in some books predominate so 
that the proper designations occur rarely or not at all. 
Some of these terms are rendered in EV ad sensum , 


* idols. ’ 

They describe the idols, or the heathen gods identified with 
the idols, as unreal, vain (NIT, sdnv', Jer. 18 15 Ps. 316 [7] etc. • 
bin, hibhel , Jer. 2 5 819 Dt.32 2 x, and often), or false p£C\ 
seker, Is. 44 20 Jer. 10 14 etc. ; Q'3j3, kezdbhim, Am. 2 4 etc.; 
JTN, ’diven , Is. 4129 663 etc.); no-gods (*?R N 1 ?, Id 'el, H17N 
Id ’ elddh , k* 7 > Id 'elohim (Dt. 321721 Jer. 2 11 57 etc.), 

impotent Id hdll, Jer. 28 etc.), lifeless, mere car¬ 


casses (O’rUD, methim , Ps. 106 28; D’TJp, ffgarlm, Lev. 26 30; 
cp Wisd. 13 1017 etc.). 

The following words of this class require somewhat 

1 The words are athetized by Hitzig, Cornill, and Siegfried. 

2 in 2Ch. 3xo, ‘image (AV®g. ‘moveable’) 
work ’ is obscure ; see comm, ad loc. || 1 K. 6 23 has jogf 

3 It should be noted that ciictov and eI5ioAov in classical Greek 
usually designate portrait statues or paintings of men or women ; 
seldom images of the gods (Blumner, Technologic , 2 182). 

4 Several of these also are given an opprobrious interpretation 
in Sifra on Lev. 19 4. 
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fuller discussion ; (a) Milim (d'^n, 0 ct 5 u)\a, X €l P° m 
7 rolrira, fidcXuyfxaTOL, etc.), first in Is. 28 18 20, perhaps 
coined by the prophet, and in secondary or doubtful 
passages, 10 10 f. 19 i 3 31 7; further, Hab. 2 18 Jer. 
14 i 4 (A r ‘re) Ezek. 30 13 Lev. 19 4 26 1 Ps. 96 5 077 - 

The derivation of the word is disputed ; the most probable and 
most widely accepted hypothesis is that it is connected with the 
negation hit, a /, ‘ not’; cp Ass. ul, ‘not,’ ullu, ‘non-being,’ 
tilaluy ‘powerless’ (Del. Ass. HIVB , 71), Syr. alii, ‘weak’ (in 
body or mind) ; also NH (Levy, NHWB 1 86); see Job 13 4 
(£5 KOLKiav), where clil is parallel to siker y ‘ falsehood, deceit.’ 
Others regard eft l as etymologically a derivative of el , ‘god’ 
(diminutive, Movers, Furst); cp dVkVk in Sabaean inscriptions 
(N 5 . SBAIV, 1882, p. npi). The word was then by popular 
etymology associated with al> * not.' The similarity of sound 
leads to the paronomasia D’DVrt Ps. 96 5, * all 

the eldhim of the nations are ittlim; see also Hab. 2 18. It 
does not appear, however, that this play was designed in the 
formation of the word. 

3 . The favourite word for idols in Ezekiel is gill fillm 
(o'^a, 3 most frequently efSoAoj', but often evQvfii]/xa, 
also p 5 £\vyfia, i'rriT'fjdevfjLa [?] I Ezek. 64 etc. 

(more than forty times) Jer. 502 Lev. 2630 Dt. 29 16 
1 K. 15 12 21 26 2K. 17 12 21 n 21 2324 (all deutero- 
nomistic). 

The etymology of gillulim also is uncertain ; the Rabbinical 
interpreters connect it with gel , galdl , ‘dung’ ( e.g., Ezek. 
41215); so probably Aquila's Kada.pfj.aTa (Ezek. 64) is meant ; 
cp AV Dt. 29 17 [16] mg., ‘dungy gods.’ So Ges.-Buhl, Stade- 
Siegfried, and others. Cp the use of and in the 
Hebrew of the Talmud (see Beelzebul). That Ezekiel should 
coin such a term is quite conceivable in the light of chaps. 16 
and 23 , where no expression is too gross for him. Others prefer 
to connect the word wither/, ‘stone heap,’ or with the primary 
meaning of the root, ‘ be round ’—the idol contemptuously 
called a mere log, a shapeless mass ; so Jahn (not excluding the 
former explanation), and many recent scholars. It is possible 
that in the coinage of the word a contemptuous play upon some 
term in use in the worship of the host of heaven may have been 
designed (cp MH galgaly ‘celestial sphere,’ especially the 
sphere of the fixed stars in which is the zodiac); but we 
have no evidence of this use in the OT. 


c. Another term, expressive of the deepest abhorrence 
of idolatry, is Sikkiis (ppcb © generally p 8 £\vy/j,a, 
sometimes 7 rpoffdxOurfMa, /ilcur/m ; EV ‘ detestable things ’; 
less frequently ‘abomination’). 

The word is cognate with Sekes, which is a technical term 
for tabooed kinds of food (flesh of various animal kinds, vermin, 
carrionj etc.), with a connotation of loathsomeness; similarly 
Sikkiis itself in Nah. 3 6 Zech. 9 7 (see Abomination, 2). Since 
these prohibitions in great part had their root in religious anti* 
pathies, being laid on things associated with superstitions which 
the religion of Yahwe abhorred, the opprobrious term Sikkiif is 
not unnaturally applied to everything which belongs to another 
religion, its cultus, the images of its gods, and the gods them¬ 
selves ; the worship of Yahwe in similar ways, which the 
prophets treat as mere heathenism, is included. Thus, of idols, 
Jer. 16 18 7 30 32 34 Ezek. 20 gf. 30 2 Ch. 15 8 etc. ; of cultus, 
Jer. 1327 Ezek. 37 23 Is. 663 ; in many cases, naturally, this dis¬ 
tinction cannot be made. See, further, Jer. 4 1 Ezek. 5 11 7 20 
11 1821 Dt. 29 16 2 K. 2324 etc. (on cases in which sikkiis is a 
substitute for eldhim see below, § 3). 

d. A word of like meaning, history, and application is to'ebdh 
(rnyifl, © generally / 3 $e'Avy/u,a, sometimes avofiia, AV ‘ abomina¬ 
tion ’) ; see Is. 44 19 Ezek. 16 36 7 20 11 21 Jer. 16 18; more gener¬ 
ally, Ezek. 6 9 1 K. 14 24 2 K, 16 3 etc. 

e. In Dan. 8 13 (cp v. 12 ©) pdsa' (^2) ‘crime ’ (© a/xapTta) 
is used just as sikkiis is in the parallel passages 927 1131 
12 11; see also Ezek. 14 11, and the conjunction of gillulim , 
sikkiisim, and P* saint in Ezek. 37 23. 

f. The words miphldseth (nx^SD. 1 K. 15 13 2 Ch. 15 16), ‘an 
object of horror,’ and etnim (d'D’n)* ‘terrors’ for ‘idols’ (Jer. 
50 38), also belong to this class (see below, § 3 end). Contempt for 
the idols is also expressed by more general terms when they are 
described as the work of men’s hands (e.g., Is. 28 ), mere wood 
and stone (Dt. 4 28 28 36 64 2 K. 19 18 Ezek. 20 32 Dan. 5 4 etc.). 


There can be no doubt that in many instances the 
contemptuous expressions which we have been examining 
o were introduced into the text by later 

•_ editors or scribes in the place of the 

for inoffensive pr ° per . words for idols or . heathe " 
terms g°ds, m the same way in which 
boSelh , ‘shame,’ has been put for 
baal, both alone ( e.g ., Jer. 3 24 11 13 etc.) and in proper 
names like Ishbosheth (see Ishbaal), and with the 
same motive. In particular, the word tlohim, ‘god’ 
(or ‘gods’), when used of other deities or their idols, 


gave much offence, and led to many alterations of the 
text. 1 Thus in 2 S. 5 21 the Philistines, routed by 
David, left their gods on the field of battle (© rovs 
deobs avrujy, MT 1 Ch. 14 12 orrn^K); MT substitutes 
D.T3Xi;» 'their idols’; in 1 S. 31 9 this correction has 
prevailed in all the texts, though the context leaves no 
room for doubt that the author wrote ‘ their gods.' 

1 K. 11 contains some peculiarly instructive examples; in 
vv. 5 7 # the original reading was, ‘Astarte. the god of the 
Phoenicians, Milcom the god of the Ammonites, Cnemosh the 
god of the Moabites ’; cp v. 33, where MT has preserved this 
text, and v. 8, ‘their gods.’ © translates D'rpNj ‘god,’ by 
ei&oAov; in MT sikkiis , has been inserted in two of the three 
cases, but ‘Astarte the god of the Phoenicians’ remains 
untouched, whilst in © this alone has been changed to j85eAvy/u.a. 
In 33, where, as has been said, MT has thrice eldhim, © L has 
Tfl ’AcrrapTT} /35eAuyp.an 215 to i/tW /cat rw Xaptos eifitoAto Mtoa/3 
/cat t <3 MeA^op, npo<roxdi<rfj.aTt vltoo 'Afj.fxa)v. Cp also 2 K. 23 13 
in MT and <23. So also in Is. 19 3 © has 0eovs whilst MT reads 
iftlim. For another case of substitution see Abomination of 
Desolation. 

These illustrations show that as late as the time when 
the Greek version was made the text of such passages 
was very variable. 

Note also passages like Ezek. 7 20, where sikkiisim appears 
as a doublet to td'eboth ; further j86eAvy/uiaTa for Q'JDn (Is. 17 8), 
for (Is. 2 820), for (1 K. 21 26 Ezek. 3013); npoa- 

o\ 9 ia-fia for (1 K. 16 32). Perhaps the substitution of the 
contumelious words was at first made (both in Hebrew and 
Greek) in readingj as a standing Kere (cp if j3aaA read atcr^vi^j), 
which then made its way into the written text as so many other 
K^rer’s did at an early time. It is probable that miphlesethy 
‘object of horror,’ in 1 K. 15 13 2 Ch. 15 16, is also a substitute 
for some more concrete word ; but the conjectural restorations 
proposed are not altogether satisfactory. 

This perversion of names associated with idolatry is 
not an accidental conceit of individual readers or 
scribes ; it has the warrant of an old and authoritative 
tradition which attaches itself to the command, ‘ Ye 
shall not mention the name of other gods’ (Ex. 23 13 ; 
see Mechilta, Mishpdtjniy 107*7, ed. Friedmann); and, 

‘ Ye shall destroy their name out of that place ’ (Dt. 
123), combined with ’thou shalt utterly detest it, and 
thou shalt utterly abhor it ’ nyni pgr, Dt. 

7 26; interpreted, ‘ thou shalt make a Sikkiis and a 
td'ebdh of it ’). 

See Tosephtay 'Aboda zdrd, 6 4, ed. Zuckermandel, 469 ; Jer. 
'A boda zdrdy 36; Bab. 'Aboda zdrdy 45346*7; Temur a, 28 3; 
Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, § 34. Examples of such changes 
are given in the places cited; among them Beth-aven (px 1T3» 
Hos. 4 15 10 5 etc.) for Bethel. Without any direct testimony 
we should unhesitatingly assume that boseth and sikkiisim 
in Hos. 9 10 were the words, not of the eighth-century propnet, 
but of a Jewish copyistand so in many other cases. The 
principle of substitution is illustrated in the Targums, which 
put ‘error’ for eldhim ‘god,’ when used of the gods of the 
heathen (e.g., Dt. 2836 Judg. 17 5 Is. 219 2 Ch. 32 15 3521 etc.); 
and render by the same general term many words for ‘idol’; 
e.g., elilitn (Is. 2 18 20 19 3 etc.), *dsabbim (Hos. 41784 148 [9]), 
gillulim (Ezek. 6 4 yC 810 and often), setnel (Dt. 4 16 ps. Jon.), 
miphleseth (1 K. 15 13), etc. Similarly N^rn, dahla , ‘fear,’ is 
used to translate eldhim (Ex. 20 20 Hos. 86), etc. Compare also 
r“!NT> ‘fear,’ for ‘idol’ in the Talmud (Levy. Nil IVB 2 263). 

Of idols which were the object of a public cult among 
the Israelites, we have descriptions only of the bull- 
p images of Yahw6 at Bethel, Dan, and prob- 
f *A*? 13 otlier temples in the Northern King- 

OI Idols. anc i 0 f t h e serpent in the temple at 

Jerusalem. The former were introduced by Jeroboam 
I. (1 K. 1228 f. 2 K. IO29 17 16 etc.); they were of 
less than life-size—hence the contemptuous ‘ calves ’— 
and of gold, that is, covered with gold (see § 5). 
Down to the fall of Samaria (721) the worship of these 
bulls was the national cultus of the kingdom of Israel ; 
see Hos. 85/. 10 8 13 2. According to Ex. 32 a similar 
idol which Aaron made at Horeb was indignantly 
destroyed by Moses, and the people severely punished 
for their apostasy—an anticipative repudiation of the 
religion of the Northern Kingdom (cp Dt. 9 16 Neh. 9 18 
etc.). Whether the conception of Yahwe as a bull 
belonged to the Israelites—or some part of them—at 
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an earher period, cr ^ borrowed by tbem frccatbe 
ry j j -r sy cc from tbe Cznzznses, is a qosdoc *hki 
cannot be ctscmsedbere 2 see Cau, Golden*. 

ix tie teaoue is Jerrsajess. 6m to tie end of tbe eighth 
caccT, <=a — to afetsi o a broeae serpetc {: ik-1? *. <? 
N'taLr.iA set Tie forx x* tie ‘JeaucesT 

imtrt" (ust *35) is nx V-*■ • * - (» a. cacecrxrr see lic^t 

Tbe idti cf Dagm a* Asbdod x S 5 bad a head 
S-. J hav«v and Vis ±2 i: leas pcmaTy znikrcpo- 
aocpfe je ; the cpcmrc thzl be lower bib* cf the imzge 
-was n the form of a hsh rests cc a very sienicr basis see 
Dagon Images 13 bom;- 3a=es are m ent ioned by 
Hoses. 13 = Vers. znd bebe - 16 " *z» cp x! ; 

axt oobrb-T a 1 a 44Cp Dian a § 2- 

Pi. Hi H c £55c^ie arshrtpaonxpkfo images » be 

tbe crfEarTr type ; tie Evecwifi at h tbe Greet penad : 

tz> Wisd- ’4 :: x^-» jcrtrxx cf a Qrw f crx. and of a 

CE£ rxstpwc is p3V - ie 4 pisJy oojex (ey'tiafti, 
•3-.— viatt tie ^enHntttc: X T.<»~a.i rx*i? lx tie (or, as 
fiswr-it ;S.'.i:: :G> 'iin to rsoesxoc br pe 
n ae ear> cstrxres a' act era as ax itrrpfcalit ifci (see 
Abr*£l airs. *i-g- and cp Jerome, x£*aLcr^ww x-rLs/r);* an 

C 3 SCS 3 * =£= ® 


:ot C 3 


t *v. Tiers ti. Hfw*rr 4 r, so re»aE to teSrre that t h is is mure 
rat as titritca cars: see a«?Pt, $ 

In tbs Llwa images oc —AS oc wrr-tsr, beast, bird, 
rrpc_-e cc nsh are focbadden 1IX 5 !~ especially 4 rS-:: ; 
zh these i'xzs—and cccnptisAes cf mem—were dcchc- 
iess known to tbe znAhtrs cc the ieg-islzncc see also 
Whi 15:>n The scanty roxzAOx cc bs shbjec: 
wmcd can be rieanad trees tbe pages c: tbe OT mas: 
be Atpcuemented by the descr-poms oc Fhaenxnan zr*d 

hr the a -ci^ mnrr cc rehgjons trt be Egypc. Asrra, 
rhnemna. znd Ctac-as. 


yp«ss 2£tj be fm: is tie b i tes : 
Lrt_— *c ~ . — : see abo ^errx 




5 ULluzziI and 
dzhriAsniAzr 


: ZCrA WCTC 

shp cnrrespDodmg to the means oc 
her owners and the fzsbocc cc the 
treses. The oociaacoesc were oc wood. carved znd 
ps.--.ifd Vnsi 13 a* 11 1; cp Pars. — d 5 vo_ 26 :: 
rrr 3S* 1 ?_a .V.^ 33 a5 cc zboid r± pud zod 

- -.-‘ id oh oc cLzt, the vxi oc the pteter 1 Wisd. 


1 5 -rsst* 

see *cr 
ore Are. z= : 


rioh ie 


to srrr 


> = c * t 


: e 


dor±cles5 also to less oreoccs t 


vVJ tbe core of vhich ns cast of baser iaeci!. arid 
corered by tbe goi&sc abb mitb pines of gold baraoered 
a.-y-* soldered oa 41: : ra 44:: it vodd seers that 
tbe body cc tbe eaage was vrerked oct ty die smbh 
is bes ibere. 1 One of tbe apocrypha! ad dio oes to tbe 
3odk cf bitoel tells of an idol which wras day wrthm 
sV broone whbort Bd and tbe Drxgoa, 7 : and soch 
images of grided pottery — tboegh hardly great temple 
usages — there exzt bzte been. Tbe colossal stames 
(cp Derr 3 1 f ) were cocsiracted epoa a wooden 


Pz^mgs oc rebels) were protabfr adored oeihr in 
mTscerr colts snch as are described in Erei. 5 ra (cp 
S 3 xxl' 

When an idol wrzs fnisbed it was solemnly installed 
in its place rr, Jodg. Sir iSb :S6:;; cp Gk. 

In tbe case of those whxh were set cp c 
temples as objects of a pebfre calms, he in^taTatCTi 
was docbciess an act of great cereaaocy. attended by 
procesaoas, sazhocs, hymns, and prayers ; and even 
the mdesc dtxnesDc idol world not be set tip whboert 
rtrtes of smaTar perpom A pr rrrs^ n n bearing tbe god 


it idols and erptcied _ 

mbers to aZ -y— ; ^f the V *" r-— • 

:-i Egrpcmn typ^A brt—^remarkably enortgh 
ropttntrphac not tbertomxpcjc cr thersan- 
■ Perro: and Cz-Zjzc H irr. *r’Art :e 


to fcts shrine is perhaps mean: is La 46 7. cp Jer. 10 5- 
The >5o2 was placed iz a ceba cr saceTmn a . ; dt 
Jtxig 17 s : «foc. Bar 6x2 xj ; coctempcoocsly 
floiVar or trifViw, 1 Esd. d id x Macc. 10 *3 etc. ; 
tn a prrrate bocse n might have a shrene prepared for 
n clc^cv Whd 13151, where h stood in a ruche in tbe 
waT -J y Tbe idol was ta^tmed np in its place by 
r.- ^ Is. 417 Jer. 10* Wsi Lc. or seemed by ebams 
:-.-_t be might not desert ins worshippers Is. 40 xc)-* 
The idols were ones dressed in costly serfs and nch 
Irek. !6x£ Jer. 10? Bar. 6:x/l 5* r= 4 and 
hh Jewels _4f. 'Ab:>SI rirs. Ijt Some cf 
wore crowns rpx tier heads Bar. 6;) and bead 
hands weaptns cf war Bar 615 or rations 
j± arribrtes cp Ji/ 'A#*d£ zirz, 3ii 
The manrhemre cf idols is samcally described in 
certain nassares in tbe OT see Hah f. Is. 
40:5 f'lli f 44 c-» 46 if Jer. IO2-5 ; t* / Ps 
Hi*/! =133=5/^ ^Tsh 13i=jr 15; cp aho Bamch 6. 
Bel and the Dragtc. 3 f. Except tbe trsr. none cf 
most cf them are from he Persian 
s: tbe 



. txxiem>r 


goid 


and Greek periods, and are J 
idolatry ot he Genmes. 

Fcrde hsrznre of ib* screen, see InocaTrr,, } :x_ 

G. *. 1C- 

OOLATBT AST) PRTfITIVB BBLIGI 0 K 

Idolatry ts etytnouogtcally tbe worship 

of images ; bet as tbe word <e 7 &sXb* 
was CMC in the LXX of a false god, 
age or not, 5 so Pan!, by 


1 Th 


* tn Egypt, em ; lead cp the very cud ieaden 
del froco Troy Batmetster, 1:52). Larger images 

tbe oestrnccjoc cf the golden calf El -32 21 ” :t has been 
-nierred wala mnth pmbsrxhrr. that tbe bcT images cc 
the Ncrchtm Kcngdocn had a wooden cere ; see also 
r x. where the vrls he fashiooed h whh 2 graxeng 
tool are more nzmraZy enderstond cf the earring of a 
wooden .mage than of fn <~t~.g a f? . ?::g AV); cp, 
however, r. ^ La 40 x 3 describes the making cc an 

1 Cp Scaxx- :=5 /. 

1 m; .VsBua * 

3 Sts ET ' 3 TTier, 7 V=:iwAJ 5 {rif, 3 ; Gardner, H*xJ2+ok rf Grrci 
ZcmZrivr, ‘ 5 JT- 

4 Stt ziovr « f}i A ^coie: id* (cypress, csdxr, 

cu, box, ihx ra>, ev: cp Ij. 44 :3) vrt ccc=x also 
^ tbe Greeks; tec rr£. c xboasiss. /{iifrti. t ^3/ 
Sm .1 z&i rad: gxe idols bsrs bets fxad c xabers at Tror 
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IDOLATRY AND PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


to any creature the homage or devotion which belongs 
to God alone. 

So Cyprian : tunc idololatria committitur, cum divinus honor 
alien datur; 1 Gregory Nazianzen: ‘the transference to the 
creatures of the adoration which belongs to the creator ’; 2 
Maimonides : * the worship of any one of all the creatures.’ 3 

In a somewhat more restricted sense the term may be 
properly employed to comprehend those forms of 
religion in which the worship of a deity is connected 
with some material object, in which he is supposed to 
reside, or to be present at the performance of the sacred 
rites. So the word will be understood in this article. 

The origin and progress of idolatry lies beyond the scope of 
our present inquiry, 4 which has directly to do only with the 
forms of idolatry mentioned in OT and NT. 

Men early recognised certain places as the homes or 
haunts of the gods. These spots were protected by 
„ . religious reverence, and thither wor- 

* ** aim a 0 shippers resorted to bring their offerings 

gods and of and presem their prayers to the deit) . 

P * Among the Semites, as among Indo- 
European peoples, mountains were often thus sacred to 
the gods ; on their summits were sanctuaries; altars 
were erected there beneath the open sky (see High 
Places, §2/). 

Many such mountains are known to us from the OT : Horeb, 
‘the mount of God,’ Sinai, Mt. Peor and Ml. Xebo in Moab, 
Carmel, Tabor, Hermon, Lebanon, Ebal and Gerizira, Zion. 
Worship on the mountains and * on every high hill ’ is in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel the distinctive mark of heathenism. 6 

Fountains, wells, and rivers, also, were frequently 
sacred ; the living waters, the verdure which they 
supported, were visible signs of a present deity. 

Beer-sheba. Beer-lahai-roi, Kadesh (En-mishpat), and Dan, are 
holy places of this class ; the veneration for sacred fountains, 
streams, and lakes among the Phoenicians and Syrians is well 
known.? 

Holy trees are extremely common among the Semites, 
as among other races ; and rites which had their origin 
in tree-worship have here as elsew'here proved among 
the most ineradicable of survivals. In the OT we read 
of sacred trees at various places. 

At Shechem {'clan moreh ,—the name implies that it was an 
oracular tree ; Gen. 12 6 ff., cp 304 ; further. Josh. 24 26 Judg. 
96), Hebron (Gen. 13 18 IS 1),° Beer-sheba (Gen. 21 33), Gibeah 
(1 S. 14 2 22e), and elsewhere. The idolatrous Israelites set up 
their altars ‘under every luxuriant tree’ (Dt., Jer., Ezek.). 3 
Holy trees often stood beside sacred waters, as at Beer-sheba, 
and on hill-tops, with which they are constantly associated in the 
seventh-century polemic against idolatry. 

Fountains and trees were regarded in early times as 
possessing a demonic life of their own ; at a later stage, 
as the dwelling-place or embodiment of a demonic 
spirit. Each such object had its own numen ; in the 
language of Canaan, its 'el or ba'al. So, too, even' holy 
mountain had its baal (see Baal). In the develop¬ 
ment of anthropomorphic religion these old local numina 
are frequently supplanted by gods of a wholly different 
character,—an old holy tree, for example, becoming a 
Zet>s hdevSpos ; then the felt incongruity of the associa¬ 
tion may give rise to a myth, as in the case of Atargatis 
at Hierapolis and at Ascalon (WRS Rel. Semff 1 ) 174 f .). 
Under the influence of more advanced ideas the place 
or object which was primitively holy of itself comes to 
be thought of as merely the abode or the symbol of a 
god, owing its holiness (as did the artificial sanctuaries 
presently to be spoken of) to this association. Finally 
the association itself is rejected by a more spiritual 

1 Exhort, ad Mart. (Voss, De Idololatria , L i. ch. 3). 

2 Orat. in TJteophan. ch. 13. 

3 Mishne Tora, Aboda Zara , 2 1. 

4 This question can be satisfactorily discussed only in connec¬ 
tion with the phenomenology of religion in general and the 
development of the religious consciousness. 

5 On the Israelite holy places see von Gall, AItisraelitische 
Kultstatten , ’98. 

6 See Baudissin, Sent. PeL-gesch. Vi^iff. 

7 Movers, Phdnizier, 1 665 ff. \ Baudissin, l.c. 148 ff .; 
Pielschmann, Phdnizier, 215/i \ WRS Pel. Setn.$) 165^ 

8 On the holiness of ‘ Abraham’s oak,’ see Jerome, OSw 11416. 

3 Moyers, Phdnizier , 1 567-583; Scholz, Gdizendienst, 292-295; 

Baudissin, l.c. 184*230 ; WRg Lc. 185 ff., cp 131 ff. Additional 
literature in Baudissin, 184 n. 


! conception of the godhead ; idolatry is a folly and an 
impiety. Thus, in Canaan, Yahwe superseded the 
multitude of local ba'als at the old holy places of the 
land ; the prophets and Deuteronomy regard the result 
of this syncretism as pure heathenism (see below, § 9). 

Another class of holy places are the tombs of the 
ancestors of clans and tribes, whose spirits watch over 
and protect their descendants (see Jer. 31 15 /.). 

The burial-place of Abraham, the cave of Machpelahat Hebron, 
which is still one of the holiest, places of Islam ; the tomb of 
Joseph at Shechem ; the tombs of Rachel near Ephrath in Ben¬ 
jamin, of Deborah near Bethel, of Joshua at Timnath-heres, 
are familiar examples from the OT. 

That worship was offered at these tombs is not 
directly attested in the OT ; but it is on other grounds 
very probable. 1 

Of the worship of animals among the Israelites in 
historical times we have no evidence ; the totemistic 
. . . survivals which have been discovered in 

, , institutions and cultus come down from 

8X1 . . an earlier stage in the history of religion ; 

worsniD 0 0 

and the images of Yahwe in the form of 

bulls in the Northern Kingdom, and the bronze serpent 
at Jerusalem, are not to be confounded with the worship 
of living animals {c.g. , the Apis and Mnevis bulls in 
Egypt), or of whole species of animals. 

An ancient and widespread theory regards the worship 
of the heavenly bodies as the beginning of idolatry ; 2 
and the whole history of Semitic religion has often been 
constructed upon this assumption—Baal was originally 
the sun, Astarte the moon, etc. All the evidence 
which we possess, however, goes to show that in 
Palestine and Phoenicia, whilst the sun and the moon 
under their proper names were worshipped in various 
places, the identification of the old deities with the 
heavenly bodies, and the introduction of distinctively 
astronomical cults, fall comparatively late, and were 
accomplished under foreign influence. In Israel the 
invasion of these cults occurred in the seventh century, 
and there is no reason to think that it came materially 
earlier in Phoenicia (see Nature Worship). 

Thus far we have been considering objects and places 
which were sacred apart from any act of man, natural 

- • 1 sanctuaries. There is an important dis- 

4. Artificial , , , , 

, . tmctjon—not alwavs observed—between 

sanctuaries. ^ dass and ^ in which human 

agency has a part in the constitution or consecration of 
the holy place or object ; we may call the latter artificial 
sanctuaries. Of these, probably the oldest, as it is 
certainly by far the most important, is the sacred stone 
(monolith or heap of stones. See Massebah). 

The sacred fountain and the sacred tree were common but not 
universal adjuncts of the sanctuary ; in the times covered by 
our evidence they played a very subordinate part in the ritual 
(see below, § 10). On the other hand the sacred stone (massebah) 
or the rude altar of stones was found at every place of worship ; 
it was anointed with oil (Gen. 2S 18, cp Lev. S 11) ; the blood of 
the victims was smeared upon it or poured out at its base4 
with it all those rites by which the worshipper comes immedi¬ 
ately into contact with the object of his worship are inseparably 
connected. 3 The massebah was set up, the altar built, for this 
purpose. 

The holiness of the stone is not derived from the dis¬ 
cover}' that a spirit already dwells in it; it is holy because 
a deity has consented to enter into it, in it to be present 
in the midst of his worshippers, and receive their 
sacrifice ; it is the seat (£ 5 os) of the god. This stage or 
type of religion is frequently called * fetishism * ;* but 
this much-abused name ministers only to misunder¬ 
standing and prejudice (WRS Rel.Sem.& 209 f .). 

A connecting link between this conception and those 
rocks, of strange shape or otherwise remarkable, which 
are natural sanctuaries may perhaps be found in the 

1 See Stade, GVI 1450 ff. On the hypothesis that a stage of 
hero-worship preceded the worship of Yahwe at the Canaanite 
sanctuaries, see HtGH Places, § 7. 

2 References in Scholz, Gcizcndienst, 53^ ; cp Maimonides, 
'Abbdd Zdrti , 11. 

3 See WRS Pel. Sent.® 200. ff. 
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worship of aerolites (ficuruXiov = bethel , \lOoi 

Zfj.\l/vxoi), or thunder-stones ; but of this connection 
there is no direct evidence (see Massebah). 

A particularly interesting question is suggested by the tradition 
that the ark which Moses made at Horeb contained stone tablets 
inscribed with * ten commandments' (cp Ark, § io ; Decalogue). 
That the fundamental laws were thus put where they could not 
be seen is in the highest degree improbable ; on the other hand, 
the chest was certainly made to hold some sacred object, and 
nothing is more likely than that this object was a stone from 
the 'mount of God,' 4 by taking which with them the Israelites 
were assured of the presence and protection of Yahw6 when 
they wandered away from his holy mountain. 

Another * artificial sanctuary' is the wooden pole or 
post (dsherdh) which ordinarily stood at Palestinian 
holy places. It is a common opinion that this pole or 
mast was a surrogate for the living holy tree ; but this 
is not certain (see Asher ah, § 2). What the significance 
of the dsherdh was, or what rites were connected with it, 
we do not learn. 

Images of the gods belong to a comparatively ad¬ 
vanced stage in the history of religion ; they presuppose 
T a definiteness of conception which is 

* ® * foreign to early religions, and a discrimi¬ 

nation of the character and attributes of different deities 
which is a product of history and reflection. From the 
ancients themselves we have many testimonies that the 
introduction of cultus-images was a recent thing. 

Thus Varro affirms that for more than 170 years from the 
founding of the city the Romans had no image of a god in 
human or animal form ; Numa is said to have forbidden such 
representations; 2 the Persians had no temples or idols before 
Artaxerxes I.; 3 in Greece also temples and images of the gods 
were unknown in ancient times ; 4 the earliest temples of the 
Egyptians were without idols. 6 Arab tradition, which is 
supported by philological evidence, declares that idols like that 
of Hobal at Mecca were of foreign origin.® 

Some of these testimonies have no historical value ; 
they represent a theory of antiquity which is generalised 
by Eusebius: ‘the oldest peoples had no idols.' 7 
Archaeological evidence, however, confirms the fact that 
the iconic age was everywhere preceded by one in which 
the objects of worship were aniconic. 8 

The development of the stone image of the deity 
out of the apybs \ldos, and of the wooden idol (£6ct vov) 
out of the aniconic wooden posts, can be traced with 
some distinctness in Greece ; it is natural to conceive 
that the same evolution took place in Palestine and 
Phoenicia ; but the proof cannot be given. Our texts 
do not enable us to connect the ptsel (graven image) 
with the dsherdh (wooden post) in any way, and monu¬ 
mental evidence is lacking. What is certain is that 
the aniconic agalmata, especially the stone steles, 
obelisks, pyramids, or cones, maintained themselves in 
the Phoenician cults down to late times, and were not 
superseded by stone temple idols. Images of the gods 
seem to have been first introduced as domestic idols : 
most of the images which have been found in Phoenicia 
and its colonies are of small size and inferior materials ; 
none have been discovered which can be certainly iden¬ 
tified as cultus-idols. (See Idol, § 5.) 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
describe the worship of the Semites in general; we must 
r ., confine ourselves to a brief mention of the 
' idolatrous ceremonies mentioned in the 
OT or the NT. 

Holy mountains, waters, and trees, as we have seen, 
were places of worship in Palestine ; but we learn nothing 
from the OT about peculiar rites such, for example, as 

1 Less probably an aerolite, as has often been surmised; cp 
Jevons, Introd. to Hist. o/Rel. 164 f. 

2 Aug. Civ. Dei , 431 ; Plut. Nnma, 8 ; cp Plin. NH 3415. 

3 Dinon in Clem.Al. Protrept. 43 Syllb. ; Hdt. 1 131; 
Strabo, 732. 

4 Lucian, De sacrif. 11. 

6 Lucian, Dea Syr. 3. 

® We. Ar. Heid.d) 13m 99n. 

7 Preep. Ev. 19 ; cp Wisd. 13 

8 See Famell, Cults 0/ the Greek States, 1, chaps. 1 2 ; Schoe- 
mann, Altertk. 2 156^!; esp. Overbeck, * Das Cultusobject bei 
den Griechen in seinen altesten Gestaltungen,* Ber. d. sacks. 
Gesellsck. d. Wissensch. (’64) 121 ff. 
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in Syria are connected with sacred fountains and lakes ; 
and it is only from the practice of other Semites in 
ancient and modern times that we may infer that 
offerings or mementoes (strips of cloth, and the like) 
were hung upon the sacred trees. 1 It is obvious that 
these cults were of inferior importance ; indeed, tree 
worship was probably under the kings just what it is 
now for both Christians and Moslems—a superstition, in 
the proper sense of the word—that is, a cult which has 
been left on one side by the development of religion. 
The nature of the places of worship and their ordinary 
furniture has been described elsewhere (see High 
Place, and Altar). 

The rites of sacrifice are essentially the same through¬ 
out the Semitic world (see Sacrifice). They connect 
themselves primarily with the sacred stone (see Mass eb ah , 
and above, § 6). Distinctive ceremonies associated with 
the sacred post or pole are not mentioned in the OT; 
the numerous Assyrian reliefs and the seals which 
appear to represent the adoration of the sacred post are 
of uncertain interpretation (see Asherah). Sacrifices 
to the idols were offered by fire (Hos. 413 etc.); libations 
were poured out (Jer. 7 18 etc.); the fruits of the earth 
(tithes, first-fruits) were presented to them (Hos. 2 8[10] 
Is. 576 etc.) ; tables spread with food were set before 
them (Is. 65 11 ; cp Bar. 628 f, Bel and the Dragon, zff.). 

The worshippers kissed the idols (Hos. 132 1 K. 19 i 8 ; 
cp Cic. in Verrem 443), or threw kisses with their 
hands (Job 31 27, to the sun and moon) ; 2 stretched out 
their hands in prayer and adoration (Ps. 44 20 [21]); 
knelt before the idols or prostrated themselves to the 
earth ; when the deity was obdurate the priests leaped 
or danced about the altar, 3 calling loudly upon the name 
of their god, and gashed themselves with knives (1 K. 18 
2628). 

The Mishna enumerates the acts of worship or homage by 
which the prohibition of idolatry is violated thus : He breaks 
the law who sacrifices or burns incense to an idol, offers a 
libation, prostrates himself before it, or acknowledges it to be his 
god ; also he who embraces the^ idol, kisses it, sweeps or 
sprinkles water before it, washes it, anoints it, dresses it, or 
puts on its shoes (Sanhedrin, 76; cp Maimonides, Aboda 
Zara , 36). 

The idols were often carried in procession, either at 
fixed seasons, or upon some particular occasion (Is. 467 
Jer. 10 5); such processions are represented on Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, and frequently referred to by 
Greek and Roman authors. 

The idolatrous cults had their priests (for an opprobrious 
name of whom see Chemarim) and prophets (1 K. 18 
40) and oracles (2 K. 1 216). To the ministry of some 
of these religions belonged also the ‘ consecrated men 
and women ’ (n’chf), nittnjp, Dt. 23 i8y.); that is, religious 
prostitutes of both sexes (cp Harlot). 

The offering of the body in honour of the deity prevailed 
widely in the North-Semitic religions; in some of them it is 
said — though not on the best authority — to have been obli¬ 
gatory on every woman once in her life; 4 in others—perhaps 
in all—a special class of temple-harlots was maintained. Com¬ 
merce with them was a religious act, accompanied by sacri¬ 
fice (Hos. 413); the hire was sacred and was brought into the 
treasury of the god (Dt. 23 18 [19]). The laws forbidding men 
and women to wear the garments of the opposite sex (Dt. 22s) 
are aimed at cults of this kind. 

Certain peculiar rites and customs are known to us 
from passing allusions in the OT ; the priests of Dagon 
would not set foot on the sacred threshold (1 S 5 5 i cp 
Zeph. 1 9); the altars to the host of heaven were erected 
on the roofs of the houses (Jer. 19 13 Zeph. 1 5 etc.); cakes 
of a peculiar form were offered to the Queen of Heaven 
(Jer. 7 18); the sun-god had a chariot and horses stabled 
in the temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 23 n); the worshippers 
of the sun stood with their faces to the east (Ezek. 816); 

1 Cp Gen. 35 4, jewels buried at the foot of a sacred tree. See 
also Dress, § 8. 

2 Cp Scholz, 55. 

3 On the dances of the priests in Syrian cults see Herodian, v. 
3 15 and passim; Lucian, Dea Syr. 50. 

4 Hdt. 1199; Strabo, 745 ; Baruch, 642/C; Lucian, Dea Syria , 
6, etc. Cp Harlot. 
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children were sacrificed to the divine king at the Topheth 
in the Valley of Hinnom (Jer. 731 etc.; see Moloch) ; 
the women of Jerusalem made a mourning for the death 
of Tammuz (Ezek. 814); the gardens of Adonis are 
referred to by Isaiah (17 10/. ); lectisternia to Gad and 
Meni by a post-exilic writer (Is. 65 n). An examination 
of the seemingly irrational prohibitions in the legislation, 
in the light of comparative ethnology, yields considerable 
information about the older cults and superstitions which 
were put under the ban by the religion of Yahw6 ; but 
into this field it is impossible to enter here. 

The Israelites when they invaded Canaan brought 
with them the common ideas of the nomadic Semites ; 

_ , they had their holy mountain (Horeb), 

is ory. W elis (Beer-sheba), and fountains 
(Kadesh); the standing stone or stone-heap (altar) 
represented the deity in sacrifice; domestic idols 
were probably not unknown (see Teraphim). 
They found in Canaan a people of kindred race, 
possessed of an agricultural civilisation which the 
newcomers adopted. The Canaanite high places 
became Israelite sanctuaries (see High Place), and 
the massebahs and asherdhs beside the fire-altars and 
beneath the holy trees were taken over with them ; if 
new sanctuaries were founded, they were furnished with 
a similar apparatus. The prophets and prophetic 
historians regard the idols also as adopted from the 
Canaanites ; and, speaking generally, this is doubtless 
true. The Baals and Astartes, the gods of the land, 
were worshipped by the side of YahwA The founding 
of the national kingdom gave rise to international 
relations and led to the introduction of foreign religions 
(Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, iK.ll), which were 
externally much like that of Israel. The worship of the 
Tyrian Baal in the reign of Ahab, however, provoked a 
reaction which overthrew the dynasty of Omri. The 
larger political horizon in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, and especially the long-continued friendly 
relations of Judah with Assyria, opened the way for 
the introduction of many foreign cults, among which 
the worship of the Host of Heaven, the Queen 
of Heaven, the Moloch -worship, and the rites of 
mourning for TAMMUZare the most important; 2 K. 234 ^ 
shows us the state of things in Jerusalem and its suburbs 
in 621. 

The reforms of Josiah made no permanent change, 
as is evident from the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; the latter gives us glimpses of the strange 
rites which were introduced or revived in the last years 
of the city (Ezek. 8). In the Persian period the 
strongest foreign influence was Aramaean ; this is seen 
not only in the gradual displacement of Hebrew by the 
Aramaic vernacular, but also by the allusions to Syrian 
cults such as those of Gad and Meni (Is. 65 n ; see 
Fortune). Under the successors of Alexander, the 
Jews in Palestine as well as in Egypt and Syria were 
brought under the spell of Hellenic civilisation, and the 
liberal party, especially strong among the priestly 
aristocracy, showed no prejudice against the Greek 
religions, 1 until the violent measures of Antiochus 
Epiphanes provoked an equally violent reaction. 

'Molten gods’ ( massekahs ), which were doubtless 
regarded as distinctively Canaanite, are prohibited in 
8 Religious °^ est l aws (Ex. 3417). Jeroboam’s 

leaders 2 ' ca ^ ves ’ were °f this kind, and we may 

well believe that they were condemned in 
his own time by men who looked with jealous eyes upon 
the assimilation of the religion of Yahw6 to that of 
the baals of Canaan (on the untrustworthy record 
iK. 13 , see Jeroboam, i [end]). The Deuteronomic 
historians are in error, not in assuming that there was 
opposition from the first to the Canaanitizing of Israel, 
but in ascribing this opposition to higher religious 

1 See Scholz, 419 ff . 

2 On the attitude to foreign gods in general, see Baudissin, 
Son. Rel.-gesch. \49jf. 


ideas like their own. The prophets of the eighth 
century, particularly Hosea and Isaiah, zealously declaim 
against the images, of which the land was full (Is. 28 ); 
under the influence of Isaiah, Hezekiah probably made 
an effort to root out the idols (2 K. 18 4). The older 
aniconic representatives of the deity, the massebahs , were 
not yet assailed—the command to destroy the Canaanite 
sacred stones has a different motive. In the succeeding 
period these also fall under the condemnation of 
idolatry : no such symbol shall stand by the altar of 
Yahw6 (Dt.1621/. 123/1 Lev. 26 1 etc.); no image of 
any kind is to be tolerated (Ex. 204 = Dt. 5 8 etc.). In 
Dt. 415-19 (sixth century) a reason is annexed to this 
prohibition: at Horeb, where Yahw& revealed himself to 
Israel, they saw no visible form in which they might 
image him. Violation of these laws incurs the severest 
penalties,—for the individual, capital punishment (Dt. 
172/); for a city, the ban (Dt. 13 ); for the people as 
a whole, national ruin (29 io/T etc.). With the prophets 

9. Hostility to of the seven ! b ce " tm 7 be S| ns tbe 

- . V contemptuous identification of the gods 

reign cu s. o £ t ^ e heathen t ^ e j r id 0 i s> and 

in the sixth the trenchant satire upon the folly 
of making gods of gold and silver, of wood and stone, 
which runs on through the later Psalms, Wisdom, Baruch, 
the Jewish Sibyllines, etc. (see Idol, § 5 end), to be 
taken up again by Christian apologists. The attack of 
Antiochus Epiphanes upon their religion made offering 
sacrifice to idols the very act of apostasy ; faithful Jews 
submitted to martyrdom rather than obey the king’s 
command ; the Maccabaean revolt was a rising against 
the attempt to force idolatry upon them. With the 
memories of bitter persecution, of heroic struggle and 
glorious victory, there was instilled into the breast of 
every true Jew an inexpugnable hatred of idols at which 
the ancient world wondered. Their Roman masters 
were more than once surprised by the outbreaks of this 
to them incomprehensible fanaticism. Pilate’s first 
collision with the Jews was occasioned by his bringing 
the military ensigns (see Ensigns) from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xviii. 3 i); the order of Caligula 
that his statue should be set up in the temple would 
have precipitated the Jewish revolt had not the good 
sense of Petronius interposed delays, and the death of 
the Emperor put an end to the plan (Ant. xviii. 8, DJ 
ii. 10); the desperate war under Adrian was provoked 
by the setting up of a temple and image of Jupiter on 
the site of the ruined temple (Dio Cassius, 69 12 ; cp 
Jerome on Is. 29 ). 

It is instructive to compare this history with that of 
the Greek religion. Some of the greatest of Greek 
^ . philosophers had protested against 

10. Comparison almost J as the 

wunureece. prophets of Israe l. Heraclitus, Xeno- 
phanes, Empedocles had satirised the folly of praying to 
images ; Zeno declared that neither temples nor idols 
befitted the gods. 1 Their words, however, made no 
impression upon the popular religion ; and later philoso¬ 
phers had no difficulty in discovering good reasons for 
the use of images. 2 In Israel, on the contrary, a whole 
people had been trained to the worship of God without 
visible embodiment or symbol. 

On Idolatry in general the older works of G. J. Voss, and A. 
van Dale may still be consulted ; from a modern standpoint, 

Tylor, Early History 0/Mankind, chap. 6; 

11. Bibliography. Prim. Cult.P) 2i68/?i ; Lippert, Cultur- 

gesch. 2 438 ff. ; further, J. Selden, de Dis 
Syris, with the Additamenta of A. Beyer, 1672; P. Scholz, 
GStzendienst u. Zaube*~wesen bei den alten Hebraern u. den 
bcnachbarten Vdlkem (’77) ; Baudissin, Studien zur scm. Rel.‘ 
gcsch. 1 (’76) ; 2 (’78) ; WRS Rel. Sem.V) (94). g. f. m. 


IDUEL (iAoyhAoc [BA]), 
Ariel, i. 


1 Esd. 843 EV, mg. 


IDUMEA (D*nN; RV ‘Edom’: Is. 34 5/ Ezek. 

1 See Welcker, Griechische GStterlehre, 2114 f. 

2 Plotinus, Ennead. iv. 3 11; Porphyry in Euseb .Prcep.Ev. 3 7; 
cp Dio Chrysost. Or. 12 405 Reiske ; Maxim. Tyr. Diss . 8. 
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IEDDIAS 


35 15 365). Idumaea (iAoym&ia *• Mk. 38 ), Idumeans, 
RV Idumaeans (iAoymaioi [A], 2 Macc. 10 16). See 
Edom. 

IEDDIAS (igAAiaC [A]), iEsd. 926 RV = Ezra 10 25, 
JEZIAH. 

IEZER, IEZERITE OJ 1 TX, nTIPK), Nu. 2630+ RV. 
See Abiezer. 


IEZIAS (lezeiAC [B]), 1 Esd. 9 2 6 RV»*- = Ezra 
1025 , Jeziah. 

IGAL * he [God] ransoms,’ § 53). 


1. Issacharite ‘spy’: Nu. 137 P (lAaaA [B], tyaA. TAF], tyAav 
[L]). See Joseph i. § 1 n. 

2. b. Nathan of Zobah, one of David’s heroes (2 S. 2336]: yaaA 
[BA], uurjA [L]>. Cp Joel, 3; Nathan, 3 ; M>bhar. 

3. AV Igeal, a descendant of Zerubbabel (rCh.322: tanjA 
[BA], icyaaA [L]). 

IGDALIAH IEGEDELIA [Vg.], probably a 

mere error for Gedaliah [?.v.],cp yoSoAiov [BAQ, om. r], 
[Pesh.] § 37), father of Hanan, 7 (Jer. 35 4>- 


IGNORANCE. If true religion is ‘wisdom’ or 
4 knowledge, ’ false religion must be' folly ’ or ' ignorance ’ 
(cp Wisd. 14 22), and in the Bible 4 religion ’ includes 
practice as well as theory. This antithesis is constantly 
present to the minds of the biblical writers, though they 
may not always develop the antithesis in the same way. 
Legislation drew a broad distinction between intentional 
sins (nan T3. ' with a high hand’) and sins committed 
‘by error’ (mjtra ; RV ‘unwittingly’). The modern 
Christian standard must of course not be applied too 


rigorously to the details of the law, and the extreme 
anxiety (cp Ps. 19 13) produced by the ease with which 
• sins of ignorance ’ could be committed appears to us 
not to be a feature of an ideal character. However, 
the principle of discrimination recognised by the legis¬ 
lators is still acknowledged in Christendom, and self¬ 
distrust, if coupled with trust in the ‘higher self’—the 
indwelling Spirit—is an undeniably Christian quality 
(2 Cor. 129). 

Another variety of ignorance shows itself in doubts 
of the divine justice ; 4 so foolish was I and ignorant ’ 
(Ps. 73 22 92 6 [7]). There are mysteries which, if handled 
at all, should be handled wisely ; and who can keep off 
the mystery referred to by the Psalmist ? On the other 
hand, a mystery such as the cause of Israel’s blindness 
(Rom. 11 25) is one which does not touch the ordinary 
Christian so closely that he must either solve the 
problem or suffer spiritual shipwreck. 

The spiritual ignorance of the heathen and of 
unbelieving Jews is a point which is variously treated 
by the OT writers. Sometimes it is assumed that the 
heathen deliberately neglect the elementary divine laws 
(Is .24 s Ps. 9i7[i8]?, cp Ps.2227[28]); sometimes it 
is stated or implied that God allows each nation to 
follow its own course in religion ; the course may be a 
foolish one, but it is at least natural and uncondemned 
(Jer. 2 11 Mic. 4 s). Even in the NT we find a certain 
variety of view. In Rom. 1 20-23 idolatry is repre¬ 
sented as a deliberate silencing of the conscience, 
which leads to the manifestation of the wrath of God 
(v. 18). In Acts 17 30, however, the Paul of the Acts of 
the Apostles excuses the error of Jews and heathen in 
the times before Christ as ‘ignorance’ (dyvoia) which 
God has ‘winked at ’ (vTrepMv ; D*, irapMv )—a phrase 
which reminds some of us of the term * ignorance ’ 
applied in Arabic to pre-Mohammedan paganism. If, 
with Denney (Hastings, DB2^gb), weattemptto combine 
these two passages, we arrive at the difficult view that 
God can 4 wink at ’ or excuse something which is 4 in the 
last resort due to an immoral suppression, and even 
extinction, of divine light.’ If, on the other hand, we 
recognise that the speeches in the Acts of the Apostles 
are literary compositions, we shall at once see how well 
these speeches are adapted to effect their assumed 
purpose. See, for instance, Acts 3 17, 13 27, and, to 
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illustrate vireptdibv, 14 16, * who in time past suffered all 
the nations to walk in their own ways.’ It is true that 
Paul himself speaks of ‘the passing over (t^v irdpeciv) 
of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God ’ 
(Rom. 325, RV); but the sins of the past {irpoyeyovbra 
ap.apTrjp.aTa) are the whole mass of human sins, with 
no special reference to heathenism. Since only in the 
sacrificial death of Christ could the righteousness of 
God be satisfied, it was theoretically necessary to 
maintain that God had shown forbearance to the sins 
of the pre-Christian period, to those of a Moses or an 
Ezra not less than to those of an idolater. 

That ayv6r\p.a. and aiiapria are practically synonymous will 
appear from Judith 620 and from the parallelism in 1 Esd. 875 
[72] Ecclus. 232 ; see also Heb. 9 7 (cp 53). 

The beautiful application of the legal phrases ayvoTj/ma and 
ayvoclv in the Epistle to the Hebrews should be noticed. The 
ideal High Priest is one who can ‘bear gently with the ignorant 
and erring (tois ayvoovcri nai nAaT<op.eVois), for that he also is 
compassed with infirmity’ (Heb. 52 RV); Jesus can do this, 
without ever having yielded to sin (Heb. 415). Nor does the 
author ignore the terrible possibility of ‘sinning willingly* 
(eKovatcjs), ‘with a high hand,’ after having been once 

‘enlightened’ (Heb. 10 26, cp 6 4-6). Cp Is. 22 14, 1 John 5 16. 

T. K. C. 

IIM (D\*ir, i.e., ‘heaps’). 

j. A city of Judah on the Edomite border Gosh. 1529] : 
fiatcioK [B], auet/x [AL]). Robinson’s Bet 'Azmua (31° jjo' N. 34* 
56' E.) seems too far N. Possibly a corrupt anticipation of the 
following csy. 

2. See Ije-abarim. 

IJE-ABARIM (RV Iye-Abarim: Dnjtfn 

‘heaps of the Abarim ’ : Nu. 21 n x^y ™ 1 p K r f ov nepav l B], 
a X eAy<u toj nepav [AFvid.], aYiAet/a \ Tt ? 7r *P al ' [L] ; 3344 
vat eV TtS 7repa[*0 [RAF], yea ev r <3 irepav [L]), otherwise IlM or 
I yim (Nu. 33 45 yai [BAF] yeei [L]). See Abarim, and Wander¬ 
ing, Wilderness of, § 11. 

IJON, or rather Tyyon (]VU ; <\in [BL], nain [A; 
the first v is a dittograph], in K.; icu [B], aicon [AL] 
in Ch.), is mentioned with Dan and Abel-beth-maacah 
(or Abel-maim) in 1 K. 15 20 (|| 2 Ch. 16 4) as conquered 
by Benhadad in the reign of Baasha, and again in 2 K. 
1529 with Abel-beth-maacah, Kedesh, etc., as 4 carried 
captive ’ by Tiglath-pileser in the reign of Pekah ; prob¬ 
ably also in 2 S. 246 (see Dan-jaan). The place and 
name are apparently as old as Thotmes III. ('a-y-na, 
WMM As. u. Eur. 393, cp 159). No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the name should still survive in that of the 
AlerJ'Ayun (the Campus Alergium of William of Tyre), 
a rich plain, oval in shape, at the foot of the mountains 
of Naphtali, near the bend of the river Litany. The 
Talmud speaks of ‘the pass (nnapu) of Ijon’ (Neub. 
Gtogr. 18), which favours the identification of Ijon with 
Tell Dibbin, a large mound in a commanding position 
near the northern end of the Aferj 'Ayun. See Rob. 
BR 3375 ; Guerin, Gal. 2 208 j. 

IKKESH (£fl>, ‘crooked,’ § 66; gkkhc [BA], 
-*ci9 [L]), a Tekoite, father of Ira, 2 S. 23 26 («<nca [B], eic/ca? 
[A]), 1 Ch. 11 28 (e* ttj? [BK]) 27 9. 

TT.AT I Ch. 11 29+= 2 S. 2328+ Zalmon, 2 . 

ILIADUN (i\iaAoyn [A], eiAi&ioyN [B]). i Esd. 
658 RV, AV Madiabun ( q.v .). 

ILLYRICUM (iAAyPIKON [Ti. WH]). The ‘in¬ 
hospitable district between Istria and Epirus, which, 
with its wild series of mountain-caldrons broken neither 
by river^valleys nor by coast-plains and arranged like 
scales one above another, and with its chain of rocky 
islands stretching along the coast, separates rather than 
connects Italy and Greece’ (Momms. Hist of Rome, 
3 172, ET ; cp Strabo, 317). 1 

Ulyricum in its widest sense denoted the entire region S. of 
the Danube from Rhaetia (or at least Noricum) to Mcesia. _ As 
first known to the Romans it was the region between the river 
Drilo and Epirus (lllyris Grceca). Illyris Barbara extended 
northwards towards the head of the Adriatic; part of it was 
distinguished by the name Dalmatia. In 11 a.d. the district 

1 For the Illyrian stock see Mommsen, Prov. of Rom. 
Emp. I199, and Hirt in the Festschrift fur H. Kiepert (’98), 
179 A 
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ILLYRICUM 

was divided into^ Lower Illyricum (Pannonia) and Upper 
Illyricum (Dalmatia) [but see Ptol. 2 i 6 ]. The name Illyricum 
applied in this narrower sense to the region between the Arsia 
(Arsa ) and the Drilo was gradually displaced by the name 
Dalmatia, which, from the time of tne Flavian emperors, was 
the regular term. 

The mention of Illyricum in the NT is confined to 
Rom. 15 19, where Paul affirms that he has ‘fully 
preached the gospel' ‘ round about unto Illyricum' 
(KVKkyp utxP L T °v ’lAAt ’pLKod). Two questions are raised 
by the passage—viz. the exact meaning of (1) Illyricum, 
(2) ‘unto’ (fi^xpc). Illyricum may here be understood 
of the southern part attached to Macedonia, which con¬ 
tained the important commercial cities of Epidamnus 
(in Roman times Dyrrhacium = modern Durazzo) and 
Apollonia—the two termini of the Via Egnatia, which 
runs a distance of 500 m. ( from the Hebrus to the 
Adriatic. The great landing-place on the Macedonian 
side was Dyrrhacium (cpCatull. 3615: ‘ Adrke tabernam,’ 
Strabo, 283, 329). The apostle might easily have under¬ 
taken the transcontinental journey from Thessalonica or 
Beroea during 57 a.d. 1 (see Chronology, § 71). 

On the view that Paul always uses geographical terms 
in their Roman sense (Zahn, Einleit. I124), Illyricum 
must be taken to denote the Roman Province N. of 
the Drilo. In favour of this interpretation are the facts 
(1) that Paul is writing to a Roman church, in which 
his words would naturally be taken in their Roman 
sense ; and (2) that he uses not the Greek form T Wvpls 
(’IWvpla), but the adjectival form TAX vpiKdv ( = Lat. 
Illyricum). 

Applying the same reasoning to the use of the term Dalmatia 
(2 Tim. 4 10), we shall be compelled to take that also as denoting 
the Roman Province, and hence to trace in the NT writings the 
change in Roman usage with regard to the name of the Province 
which has-been above explained. All the more striking appears 
the variation when it is remembered that it is in writing to a 
Greek that the word Dalmatia is used in preference to the (to 
a Greek) more familiar form Illyria [see Dalmatia]. 

The decision of the question whether by Illyricum 
Paul meant Illyris Grceca or the Roman Province 
Illyricum (Dalmatia) really lies in the answer given to 
the further question—whether 1 unto' (p.lxP L ) is used in 
an inclusive or exclusive sense. 

perhaps, need not involve the inclusion of the 
word with which it is combined, hence an actual cross¬ 
ing of the frontier of Illyricum from Macedonia is not 
to be proved. 

An unprejudiced reader, however, would here un¬ 
doubtedly understand Illyricum to lie within the circum¬ 
ference of the ever-widening circle of missionary enter¬ 
prise pictured by the phrase airb ’ Ie pova oXtjpl kclI /ctfxAy 
fj.^XP L T °v T WvpiKov. For in fact, if Berea, the most 
westerly recorded city (Acts 17 10), is taken to have been 
the most westerly point actually reached in this region 
by Paul, he was.still nearly 100 miles east of the Illyrian 
frontier—and therefore the employment of Illyricum to 
mark the extreme limit of preaching can with difficulty 
be justified. We hold, then, that Paul’s words imply 
actual work in Illyricum— i.e ., probably in Illyris Grceca 
—(cp his apparent familiarity with Nicopolis, Tit. 3 12) ; 
but a visit to, e.g ., Salona (Colonia Martia Julia Salona), 
the capital of the Roman Province Illyricum (Dalmatia) 
may also have found a place in the itinerary of which 
we get this solitary glimpse. 

That the phrase ‘ unto Illyricum ’ might have been legitimately 
used ‘even if his [Paul’s] apostolic labours were entirely to the 
eastward of the mountains (sc. Mt. Scardus), in the country 
watered by the Strymon and the Axius ’ (Conybeare and Howson, 
2156), cannot be maintained by reference to the vague use of the 
word Illyricum to designate the region S. of the Danube ( e.g ., 
Tac. Hist. I276 285, where Illyricum = Pannonia Moesia and 
Dalmatia; id. Ann. 1 46244, where it = Pannonia Rhmtia 
Noricum). 

See Poinsignon, Quid prcecijue ajud Romanos adusque 
Diocletiani tempora Illyricum fuerit ('46), Zippel, d. rom. 
Herrschaft in Illyrien bis auf Augustus (’77), and Bahr, D. 
Ursprung d. rdm. Provinz Illyrien (’76). \v. J. W. 


1 Cp Acts 20 2. For other views see Zahn, Einl. 1 294, 

M'Giffert, Apost. Age 254. 


IMMANUEL 

IMAGE, see Idol, § 1. 

IMALCUE(AVSimalcue, C inmaAkoyh[A], , ma a- 
koyc [XV], emalchu-el [Vg.], tonmaAxon [Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 5 i], [Pesh.], malchus [Vg. cod. 

Sangerm.]), an Arabian prince who had charge of the 
young Antiochus [« q.v ., 4] (1 Macc. 11 39). 

The name is dearly equivalent to idVd\ a name found in Palm, 
and closely allied to the common Nab. name According 

to. Diodorus (who gives the name as Jamblichus),l the prince 
reigned near Chalkis (Muller, Fragtn. hist, grcec. 2 17, n. 21); 
see Schur. GJV 1184, n. 24, and the authorities quoted there. He 
was perhaps related to Zabdiel, or the son and successor of 
Diodes in whose hands Balas placed Antiochus (Diod. Fr. 
xxxii. 101). 

IMLAH (n^D\ ‘he is full,’ § 54 ; cp Palm, name 
Vog. Syr. Centr. 85 ; 1 K. 228 ) or Imla (X^D'; 
2 Ch. 18 7), father of Micaiah the prophet (in K. 

I6MI&C [B ; in v. 9 -ta], igmaa [A], namaAj [L] ; in 
Ch. I6MAAC [B; in v. 18 -aa], igmAa [A], namaAi 
[B]). 

IMMANUEL, a symbolic name, meaning ‘With us 
(is) God’ (cp Judg. 61216), found twice in EV, viz. 
(a) in Is. 7i4, and (/ 3 ) in Is. 88. 

In (a) there is no doubt that the expression is to be viewed as a 
roper name, whether with Baer we adopt VrUSV, or with Ginsb. 
N DG]/ as the Mass, reading. All the versions are here agreed 
(©, Mt. 1 23, tupavovrjK [BRAQr]). In ( 0 ), however, whereas Vg. 
Pesh. recognise ‘Immanuel’ and MT, which gives U2J/» 

does not exclude this view, <£ 5 K BA Q r renders n efl’ rjuuv 6 
i.e., ‘ God is with us’—an affirmation of the favourableness of God 
to the people of Judah, and Tg. closes the verse with the words, 

‘ thy land, O Israel.’ 

The historical occasion on which the prophecy of 
Immanuel was given is described elsewhere (see Isaiah i., 

1 Various § We have now sim P 1 > r t0 record 

theories answers w hich have most recently 

been given to the question, Who is meant 
by nzApn (' the 'almdh ’—lit. the maiden or young 
woman), 2 and by Immanuel? 

(a) Lagarde, M'Curdy, and, with some hesitation, 
Porter, identify the 'almah with the wife of Ahaz, or 
(at least) with some one of the inferior members (cp 
Cant. 68) of the royal harem. In this case, it is natural 
to take the further step of identifying Immanuel with 
Hezekiah. 

As M'Curdy points out, the chronological objection still 
urged by some scholars rests upon disputable grounds. Those 
who go thus far may also wish to modify the vocalization 
of one Heb. word (reading riNl^l), 3 so that the formal naming 
of the child will be entrusted to the father. 

(b) Hitzig and Reuss identify Immanuel with Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, the child whom 1 the prophetess' bore 
to Isaiah soon after his meeting with Ahaz (Is. 83). 

Riehm and H. Schultz, however, suppose that an elder 
brother of this child may be meant, and the former accounts for 
the phrase ‘ the maiden' by conjecturing that Isaiah had recently 
become a widower and had married again. 

(1 c) Weir, Hofmann, and Orelli explain the phrase 
‘ the maiden ’ allegorically. 

The people of Israel is often described as the bride of Yahwe 
(e.g., Is. 545 Ezek. 16 Hos. 2 ), and Mic. 63 [2] (cp 4 10) may be 
plausibly understood as interpreting ‘ the maiden ’ in Is. 7 14 of 


1 Schurer refers to the Lat. ‘Jamlicus’ in the Corp. Inscrip. 
Rhenan., ed. Brambach, no. 1233. 

2 On the sense of see BDB, s.v., and cp Che. Propk. 

Is.@) 2139 f.\ WRS Proph. 424. The prophet chooses the 
most comprehensive word he can find (cp Pr. 3O19), so as to 
include all classes of women ; the article is best viewed as generic 
(see e below). On most of the theories which will be mentioned 
(a, b, c, d), the term constitutes a real and perhaps an insuperable 
difficulty. At any rate ‘ the maiden’ need not be explained of 
any single well-known individual. The phrase may be Hebraistic 
for ‘ one who is a maiden ’ (i.e., a young woman of marriageable 
age) ; cp 1 S. 17 34, ‘ there came the lion ' (so literally ; EV 
‘ a lion j). 

3 This pointing- is supported by <5 (except Q* xaXecreTe, and 
r «aAecr[oucri>), Aq, Theod., Symm. In Mt. I23 the more 
general Ka\e<rov<riv is substituted for Ka\t<reis, which might be 
paraphrased ‘men shall call.’ 
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the faithful Israelitish community. According to Hofmann, the 
child Immanuel means the regenerate people of Israel; Weir, 
however, thinks that child-birth is simply an allegory of deliver¬ 
ance from danger, though, inconsistently, he admits a secondary 
reference of the passage to the Messiah. 1 

( d) Ewald and many other critics take the * maiden ’ 
to be the mother of the Messiah, and it has been 
regarded as Isaiah’s chief distinction that he had thus 
early an intuition of this grand eschatological figure. 

The vagueness of the title * the maiden’ may be intentional; 
we are meant to fix our attention on the personality of the child, 
whose speedy, advent and strange experience will be the 
divinely appointed ‘sign’ of the truth of Israel's prophecy. 
This view was formerly that of the present writer, and is still 
maintained by Guthe, G. A. Smith, and Skinner. If it be 
correct, Is. 7 14 is the only prophecy of the Messiah addressed 
by Isaiah (whose authorship of § 6 [$\/. 111-9 is here assumed) 
to any but his attached disciples, and there Isaiah kept silence 
as to the Davidic origin of the mysterious child. 

(<?) Roorda {'40), Kuenen, W. R. Smith, Smend, 
Duhm, Cheyne, Marti take a different, and, at first sight, 
a startling view, which, however, is in perfect accordance 
with Hebrew grammar. * It does not appear that he 
[Isaiah] pointed his hearers to any individual. He says, 
only, that a young woman, who shall become a mother 
within a year, may name her child “God with us.” 
For before the babe begins to develop into intelligent 
childhood, the lands of Pekah and Rezin shall be laid 
waste’{WRS Proph.W 272). Those who take this view 
will most naturally regard uey in 88 (as well as in 
v. 10) as a statement that ‘God is with Judah,’ not as 
a proper name (‘ thy land, O Immanuel'), and will, by 
a very slight rearrangement of the Hebrew letters, read 
* ... of the land. For with us is God.’ Various 
considerations, critical and exegetical, almost irresist¬ 
ibly urge this theory upon us (see Duhm, Is ., and cp 
Che. SBOT, and Intr. Is. 32-37). 

(/) F. C. Porter {JBL 14 26^: [’95]) suggests that 
Immanuel ‘ expresses not the prophet’s faith, but the 
false faith, the ungrounded confidence of the king 
and the people.’ 

‘“Yahwe is with us’* was a popular expression of religious , 
faith (Am. 514); Amos denies it of Israel as a nation.' So 
Hosea and Micah, the one by the names of his children, the 
other by express. contradiction, oppose this superstition. 
Jeremiah too denies it in its more recent form Ger. 8 8). 
Immanuel, then, would be ‘a name which a Jewish woman 
soon to give birth might naturally give to her son, but which 
the experiences of such a son even in his earliest infancy would 
contradict.’ The sign consists ‘not in the name nor in the 
lot of the hoy, but in the relation of the two, in the contradiction 
of the name by the lot.’ Thus the name forms a climax to the 
announcement of judgment in Is. 88. 

That the historical meaning of Is. 7 14 should be for¬ 
gotten in the post-exilic period was only natural. It 
then became essential to fill the old prophecy with a new 
meaning—for the ‘ scriptures ’ (men thought) should 
throb with life from end to end, if they were indeed 
divine. This was done by giving the passage a 
reference to the gradually developing doctrine of the 
‘ last things. ’ 

We find the first certain trace of this in Mic. 5 3, 2 which is not 
from the pen of Micah, and is rooted, not in contemporary 
history, but in the deductive theology or rather eschatology of 
post-exilic times (see Gesch. d. hr. Rel. 255, Kaiser-Marti). 
Jewish Christians interpreted the passage on the same principles. 
Just as they explained Is. 9 1 [8 23] of the residence of Jesus at 
Capernaum, and Hos. lli of the flight into Egypt, so they 
interpreted Is. 7 14 of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

Several interesting points must necessarily be passed 
over here. (1) The controversial use of Is. 7 14 belongs 

2 Other s P eciall y to the hi stor y the OT in the 

* . . Christian Church (cp Diestel’s useful work, 

P * ’69). (2) The LXX rendering of nD*?yn also 

requires attention. 

J. P. Peters has suggested that the true reading in Is. 7 14 
may be hWg.J. If so, a view of the meaning of * Immanuel ’ 
which a recent commentator describes as * purely fanciful' 
(mentioned above as c ) becomes almost forced upon us. Most 


1 Che. PropJi. Is. ( 3 ) 1 48. 

2 If Is. 9 6 [5] be post-exilic, it may also be mentioned here as 

implying (probably) that Immanuel is the Messiah. 
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scholars, however, will doubt this bold conjecture, and think 
that t) TrapfleVos in © is a trace of the belief that the Messiah was 
to be bom of a virgin. Badham (Acad. 8th June, ’95) has 
adduced much evidence to show that such a belief was current 
amon^ Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews. Aq., Sym., Theod. 
have ij veavis. 

(3) The relation of the Immanuel prophecy to Is. 
92-7 [1-6] and to Ps. 46 is critically important. See the 
special introductions. (4) The meaning of ‘signs’ in 
Hebrew prophecy deserves special study. We can here 
only quote a Mohammedan illustration of ordinary non- 
miraculous signs such as that given to Ahaz by Isaiah. 
It was a common belief among early Moslems that the 
coming of the prophet had been announced by various 
* signs ’ to the world at large. One of the non- 
miraculous 'signs' is thus described by Ibn Hisham. 
A Jew was speaking of resurrection and judgment to 
heathen Arabs, who demanded a sign of the truth of 
his statements. ‘A prophet,’ he answered, 'sent from 
yonder country’ (Mecca). ‘But when,’ they asked, 

‘ do you think he will come ? ’ Then he looked at me, 
and said, 4 If this boy reaches the full term of life, he 
will see him.’ Here, as Bevan remarks, 1 it is not 
merely the doctrine of a future state which receives a 
sign. The sign that there is a future state consists in 
the coming of the prophet, and the sign that the 
prophet is really coming consists in the fact that the 
boy who is singled out will live to see him. The 
applicability of this illustration to Is. 7 14 is obvious. 
Whether Immanuel is an individual, or a whole genera¬ 
tion of children, makes no difference. Cp also Ex. 3 12, 
which is strikingly parallel to Is. 7 14, and equally requires 
illustration. 

See Gicsebrecht, ‘Die Immanuelweissagung,’ Si. AV., 1888, 
p. 217-246; Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia , 40/. (’85); 
mend, AT R el.-gesch. 214^; M’Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 
1417-420; Porter (JBL, as above); Kirkpatrick, Doctrine 0/ 
the Prophets , 185-189; and the commentaries. Cp also 
Gospels, § 21, Messiah, Nativity. t. K. C. 

IMMER (T 2 N ; GMMHp [AL]), a place mentioned 
with Cherub and Addan in Ezra 2 s 9 (€MHp [B]) = 
Neh. 76 i (igmhp [BXA 1 ], eM , [A* vid -])= 1 Esd. 536 
where the name is Aalar, RV Allar (&AAap [B], 
aAap [A]). See Cherub, 2. 

IMMER ("IftN, § 68, ‘sheep’ (?), or cp Amariah ; 
GMMHp [BNAQL]). 

1. The father (?) of the priest Pashhur G er -20 1, pre-exilic). 
The (post-exilic) genealogy of Immer is given in 1 Ch. 9 12 (e/njp 
[B]) = Neh. 1113 (BRA om. e/x/arj p Rc.a mg. inf.); the same family- 
name occurs in 1 Cb. 24 14. There is frequent reference to the 
post-exilic family of B’ne Immer (Ezra 2 37 ; 10 20 a/i/irjp [N* ]; 
in Neh. 7 40 om. B, XV-^P [R]); cp Neh. 329 (Zadok). In 
1 Esd. 9 21 the name appears as Emmer (cpvp [B]), and ib. 
6 24 as Meruth, RV Emmeruth (epfivfpov [B]), e/i/jirjpovP[Al). 

2. SeeAMON, 2. 

IMMORTALITY. There, is no equivalent in 
Hebrew: in Prov. 1228 niD“?X cannot grammatically 
mean ‘no death’ (EV) or ‘immortality’ (Ew.), nor is 
immortality within the wise man's circle of ideas. 
See Eschatology, § 15^ 

1. aOavao - La\ immortalitas : 1 Cor. 15 53_/C 1 Tim. 6 16. Also 
Wisd. 3.4 (‘ hope full of immortality ’), 4 1 (‘ in the memory of 
virtue is immortality’) 81317 (‘in the kinship of wisdom is 
immortality'), 153 (‘to know God is the root of immortality’). 
Cp also 4 Macc. 14 5 16 13. hOavaTos occurs in Wisd. 115 
(‘righteousness is immortal’), Ecclus. 1730 (‘son of man not 
immortal’). Cp Ecclus. 51 9 [A], 4 Macc. 73 [N] 146 1823 
[A a N c ; a Vj. 

2. a.<f)$apcricL, incorruptio: Rom. 271 Cor. 15 42 50 ^/. Eph. 
624 2Tim. 110 ; in RV always ‘incorruption’ (in Eph. ‘un¬ 
corruptness ). aSdapros is rendered ‘immortal’ in 1 Tim. 1 17 
AV. . Elsewhere Ev has ‘incorruptible.’ a<f>6ap<ria. occurs also 
in .Wisd. 2 23 (man created for incorruption), 619 (incorruption 
brings near to God). Cp 4 Macc. 9 22 17 12. a<f>dapTo<: in Wisd. 
12 1 (of the spirit of God), 18 4 (of the light of the law). 

IMNA (V:D\, § S3, * [God] keeps off']), name in a 
genealogy of Asher (q.v. § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 735 + (imana 
[BA], iamna [L]). Cp perhaps Nab, nyao (see Cook, 
Aram. Gloss., s.v.), and see Timna. 

1 Bevan, JQR 1894, pp. 220-222. 
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IMNAH (njtp!, § 53, * [God] determines * or 

‘measures'; igmna [ADL]). i. b. Asher (q.v. , § 4, i.), 
Gen. 4617 (AV Jimnah) = Nu. 2643 [44] (AV Jimna ; 
IAMGin [BAFL]) —iCh. 730 (inina[B], iamna[L]); 
gentilic Imnite, AV Jimnites, Nu. 2643[44] (lAM[e]- 
, N [e]i [BAFL]). 

2. A Levite, father of Kore : 2 Ch. 3114 (ai/xav [B]). We 
should perhaps transpose and read — i.e. JO'*?, Heman ; see 
Kore. 

IMRAH (iTlD\ ‘ he resists,’ § 53 ; cp Meraiah), in 
a genealogy of Asher {q.v., § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 736+ (iM&pH 
[B], iGMpA [A], -Bp<\ [L]). 

IMRI ('“]DX, § 52 ; abbrev. from Amariah). 

1. A Judahite, 1 Ch. 0 4 ; see Amariah, 3. 

2. Father of Zacchur(2) in list of wall-builders (see N ehemiah, 
§ 1 /., Ezra ii., §§ 16 [r], x$d): Neh. 3 2f (a/utapet [BNL], fuapt 
[A]). 

INCENSE is the perfume arising from aromatic 
substances during combustion, and the substances 

T themselves which are burned to produce 

' the perfume. In EV * incense ’ translates 
two Hebrew words, one of which(rnbp> fatoretk, dufiiafia) 
properly denotes ‘ smoke,’ specifically the smoke of 
offerings to the deity by fire ; the other (nj'3 * 1 ?, Pbhondh , 
Xipavos), more frequently rendered frankincense, is the 
name of a species of gum (see Frankincense). 

K*t 5 reth is used of the savoury smoke of victims (Homeric 
Ki'Ccrr)), Dt. 33 10 (rnbp, fa tor ah). Is. 113 Ps. 6615 ; 1 and the 
verb 09i?, fitter, Piel) means ‘cause to smoke’ upon the altar, 
e.g., the fat of a sacrifice (1 S. 2 15./I, falsely pointed as Hiphil, 
cp HBp in 16), an oblation of bread (Am. 45; not ©); more 
frequently without direct object (Hos. 4 13 11 2 Jer. 19i3 etc.). 
Then, as the burning of at least a portion of the offering was an 
essential part of the religious rile, by a development analogous 
to that of n3b zebah. (‘slaughter, sacrifice') hitter means ‘offer 
sacrifice.’ Later, fatdreth is used specifically of the sweet smoke 
of frankincense and other aromatics; of the incense-offering (as in 
Vipn JYlbp, Ex.30 8 etc.); and of the material burned in this 
offering (Ezek. 8 11 Lev. 10 1 and frequently) ; the last meaning 
finally predominates. 2 The compound prescribed in Ex. 30 34 is 
D’&DH rnbp, ‘the incense of aromatics.’ The verb ordinarily 
used in this connection is Vtpppl, hiktlr (Hiph.), which pre¬ 
dominates in the later literature in all uses. 

The use of incense in religious ceremonies is very 
widespread, and a great variety of substances has been 

9 T used for the purpose—woods, barks, 

in oth r dried flowers, grasses, seeds, resins, 

F . gums. 3 In Egypt the offering of incense 

by a king is a very frequent subject on 
the monuments ; 4 enormous quantities of incense were 
consumed in the temples; 5 and expeditions were re¬ 
peatedly sent to the land of Punt (Somali) to bring 
back the fragrant gums. 6 In the religion of the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians incense [kutrinnu) was also 
much used : the hero of the Deluge after leaving the ark 
offers sweet calamus (nip), cedar wood, and fragrant 
herbs (?); 7 references in the royal inscriptions, hymns, 
and magical texts are not infrequent. 8 Herodotus says 
that a thousand talents’ weight of frankincense was 
offered on the great altar of burnt offerings at the 
annual feast of Bel (1183). Sabaean inscriptions, some 
of them on censers, name various substances used for 
incense. 9 

1 The Arab, kutdr is the scent of flesh-meat roasted on live 
coals, and, secondarily, according to some scholars, of aloe-wood 
burnt for fumigation. 

2 In this sense the word is found in Phoen. inscriptions ; see 
CIS 1 no. 166 s 334 3 f. 

3 For a list of substances used in the East in ancient and 
modern times, see Bird wood in EBP) 12 718. 

4 See Wilkinson-Birch, Anc. Eg. 3398-400, 414-4x6 (’78). 

3 See the reckoning of the gifts of Ramses III. during his 
reign, Erman, Agypten , 407 /. 

6 Erman, 669, 673, 677; Naville, Deir el BaJtari , 21 ff. ('94) ; 
cp also Gen. 37 25. 

7 Bab. deluge-story, 147 ff. 

8 See Ritual (Assyr. Babyl.), § 2 ; Del. Ass. HIVB 600; 
Tallquist, Maqlu , 29/!, 695^ 

9 Mordtmann and Muller, Sabdische Denkmalcr, 7881^1 See 
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The gums and resins of Syria were carried to market 
in Egypt through Palestine (Gen. 3725); the perfumes 
•X Poriioot nao for which Southern Arabia was famous 
TatVol were brought to Jerusalem in Solomon’s 
time (1 K. 10 ro/.); but there is no 
reference to the use of incense in Israelite worship 
before the seventh century b.c. 

The prophets, of the eighth century, in their picture of the 
ostentatious religion of their contemporaries (Am. 44 f. bixff 
Is. 1 w ff. cp also Mic. 66./.), could hardly have failed to make 
some allusion to this feature , of the cultus, if it bad been 
customary in their time. Nor is there any mention of it in the 
older historical books.or laws; 1 it is, indeed, at variance with 
the fundamental principle of the older laws, that the material of 
sacrifice should be the gift of Yahwe— i.e., the product of his 
land. Jeremiah is the first to speak of it: ‘What care I,'says 
Yahwe, * for frankincense (rua^)lhat comes from Sheba (cp Is. 
60 6) and sweet calamus (3153 njp) from a distant land ’ (6 20, cp 
41 5; 17 26 is post-exilic); see, further, Is. 4323/T Yahwe did 
not burden Israel with a costly cultus, frankincense and 
calamus (see Reed [£}) bought with money. 2 The earliest 
determinable use of K e torethiox the material of incense is Ezek. 
8 ix — significantly enough, in a description of a heathenish 
mystery-cult; see also 2341. 


It is to be conjectured, therefore, that the use of 
these imported aromatics in the worship of Yahwe 
came in, with other innovating imitations of foreign 
religions, during the reign of Manasseh. 3 

We may distinguish (1) the use of incense as the 
concomitant of certain oblations, and (2) the offering 

4 OT usage of incense h y itself * ( x ) In the first 
5 * case the oblation consists of fine flour 


and oil (the ordinary minhah ), or roasted ears or grits 
(first-fruits) and oil, with frankincense; a handful of 
the flour or grain, and all the accompanying frank¬ 
incense was burned on the great altar (the azkard; 
see Sacrifice). 4 On the table of shewbread pure 
frankincense was placed (in tw r o golden vessels, Jos. 
Ant. iii. 10 7, M. Minach. II5 7/.); when the bread was 
removed on the following sabbath, the frankincense 
was burned on the great altar, as an azkarah to the 
bread (Lev. 247-9). In all these cases frankincense 
alone is prescribed. 

(2) In the offering of incense fatdreth by itself, the 
older use was to burn it in censers, 5 of which it seems 
to be assumed that each priest had one. 

So in P ; Nadab and Abihu are destroyed by lightning from 
Yahwe because they put profane fire (coals not from the great 
altar) in their censers, and offered incense to Yahwe (Lev. 10 1 ff.)\ 
cp also Nu .16 (laymen presume to usurp a priestly function), 
and 17 xx (I646) (Aaron carries his censer through the camp to 
stay the plague). This was the common mode in Egypt (see 
Wilkinson, as in preceding col. n. 4, and Censer ; cp also 
Ezek. 811). 


This practice survived in the ultimate ritual of the 
temple only in the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement 
in Lev. 16 , where precisely this part belongs to the 
older stratum (P) connected unmistakably with Lev. 10 ; 
see Atonement, Day of, §§ 1 3, Leviticus, § 12. 

In a later stratum of P a permanent golden altar is 
provided in the Holy Place, upon w'hich the stated 
incense-offering (tea) is burned morning and evening 
(Ex. 30 r^; see Altar, § ii, and Exodus ii., § 5[i.]). 
The pan, or rather shovel (nnno, see Censer), which 
formerly served as a censer, is now used only to take 
the coals from the great altar and carry them to the 
altar of incense. 

In the same late stratum of P we find directions for 


in general Dillm. Exod. u. Lev. on Ex. 30 34 ff., Birdwood in 
EBP), s.v. * Incense.’ 

1 The silence of Kings must be compared with the frequent 
references in Chronicles. See Wellh. Prol.( A ) 64 ff. ; Nowack, 
HA 2 246. 

2 The ‘fragrant calamus’ is an ingredient of the holy chrism, 
Ex. 30 23. 

3 In Greece and Rome, also, the use of imported odorifera in 
worship was a refinement of a more luxurious age (Porphyr. De 
abstinent. 2 5 ; Arnob. C. gent. 7 26); in Greece it seems to 
begin about the seventh century. 

4 See Lev. 2 xf. 15 /. 615 [8]; cp Neh. 13 5. In two instances 
it is prescribed that the minhah shall not be accompanied hy 
frankincense (Lev. 5 rx Nu. 5 15). 

5 See Censer. 
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the ceremonial: Aaron (i.e., the high priest) shall burn 

5 Ritual > ncense on the golden altar every 

prescriptions. m T ins when - e dre f es * he la I” ps ' 
* r and every evening when he replaces 

them on the candelabra; this is a rcn map (EV ‘a 
perpetual incense'), corresponding to the stated 
morning and evening offerings on the great altar 
(Ex. 30 7 ^).. 

The incense is of a peculiar composition, and is very sacred ; 
the use of any other kind in the temple, or of this compound for 
any other purpose, is a mortal sin (Ex. 30 34-38). T o offer incense 
is a high prerogative of the priesthood: the story of Uzziah 
(2 Ch. 26 16 - 21 ) illustrates the peril at which others intrude 
upon it. 

The formula for compounding the sacred incense is 
given in Ex. 30 34-38. 


The ingredients are four fragrant substances (O’SD, satnmim), 
viz., ^23, ndtaph(<naKTr \; EV Stacte), riSnri, &heieth(bwii \ EV 

6. Compoaition ° nvcha) ' EV 

Of Incense Galbanum), and *131 .“IJ37, lebhdndh zak - 
kah (At)3avos Sia<f>atnjt; EV ‘pure Frank- 
incense ’).! These in equal parts, with a seasoning of salt, are 
to be made into a ‘ perfume incense according to the perfumer’s 
art,’ and reduced to a very fine powder. 

In the Herodian temple was employed a much 
more elaborate compound containing, according to Jos. 
(BJx. 55), thirteen constituents. This agrees with the 
Talmudic testimony, which names eleven aromatic 
substances, besides salt and a certain herb . 1 2 

The additional ingredients are myrrh, cassia, spikenard, 
saffron, costus(atrip), mace (nfllVlp)* cinnamon (Jer. Yotnd, 45; 
Bab. Kerithdthy 6a). These were combined with the four pre¬ 
scribed in Exodus in such quantities as to make for the year’s 
supply a total of 368 minas (say, roughly—pounds), one for each 
day of the solar year, and three additional for the rites of the 
Day of Atonement. With the aromatics was mixed a small 
quantity (f kab) of Sodom salt, and a certain herb which had 
the property of causing the smoke to ascend in a vertical 
column. With this formula we may compare the description 
which Plutarch gives of the Egyptian incense (and medicinal) 
compound called kuphiy which consisted of sixteen ingredients 
(De Isid. et Osir. p. 383). 3 Cp also Jubilees 3 27 1624. Accord¬ 
ing to Apoc. MosiSy 29, Adam was allowed to take with him, 
when he was expelled from Paradise, the sweet-smelling plants 
used for incense. 


The proper compounding of the incense was an art 
and mystery. 

Some of the ingredients required previous preparation : the 
onycha or sea-shell (n}?nri), e.g., was purified with vegetable 
alkali, and steeped in a particular kind of wine to take off the 
rankness of the odour. The materials were powdered in a 
mortar, the workman repeating as he pounded, ‘ bray it well ! ’ 
and the incense was left in a fine powder, not made up into 
pastils or osselets such as we see in Egyptian representations. 
The stress laid on the prohibition of honey, though it has a 
general warrant in Lev.2ir, may be a side-glance at the 
Egyptian mode of preparation, in which honey was probably 
used to make the mass. 


In the last age of the temple the fabrication of the 
incense was in the hands of the family of Abtinos 
(Evdvv os or Evdvvovs), who had a room in the precincts 
assigned them for the purpose. They alone knew the 
herb which caused the column of smoke to ascend 
straight to the roof before it spread out; no others 
could get this effect (Jer. Yomd, 3 9 ; Bab. Yomd, 38 a, 
etc.). They are said to have had a secret book of 
formulas. 

The ceremonial also became with time much more 
complicated. Instead of the high priest, the duty of 
p., , f burning the incense was assigned 

Herodiantemde daily by lot (cp Lk - 18 ' 10 ) t0 a prlest 
Herocuan temple. who had not previous [ y enjoyed this 


distinction. 

Three others assisted : one removed from the altar of incense 
the ashes from the preceding day; another filled a shovel or 
pan with coals from the south-western of the two fires on the 
great altar, put them upon the altar of incense, spreading them 
out evenly, made his prostration, and withdrew. The officiating 
priest then entered the Holy Place, carrying the proper quantity 


1 See Stacte, Onycha, Galbanum, Frankincense. 

2 The repetition of D'GD in Ex. 30 34 made possible an exe¬ 
gesis which gave a warrant for improvement. 

3 See also Dioscor. 124. 


of incense (i mina) in a cup with a lid (-p^) 1 set inside a shallow 
vessel (rp) with a handle, over which a cloth was laid. Another 
priest accompanied him; when they reached the altar the 
assistant took the vessel and poured into the hands of the 
officiating priest every grain of the incense; he then made his 
prostration and withdrew. At the word from the master of 
ceremonies (H 31 DD), ‘ Incense I’ (“lBjpn), the priest sifted the 
incense on the coals, then made his prostration and retired. 2 
During this ceremony no one was allowed to be in the temple, 
nor within the court between the altar and the front of the temple. 3 

The exact moment for burning the incense was 
carefully fixed in the series of rites, and served to mark 
the time of day (Judith 9 1 Lk. lio). On the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement, see Atonement, ii. § 7. 

Philo (Quis rerum divin. heres, c. 41) finds in the 
four ingredients of the incense (Ex. 3634) symbols of 

8. Significance. tbe fourelen>ents ' water ' ear ‘ h ' air ' fire i 

0 the composition represents the universe. 

Josephus (BJ v. 5 5) thinks that the thirteen ingredients, 
gathered from the sea, the desert, and the inhabited earth, 
signify that all things are of^God and unto God. Maimonides 
(Mdre Nebdkhim , 345) sees in the incense only a means of over¬ 
coming the slaughter-house stench arising from the sacrifice of 
so many victims. 

That it is a symbol or vehicle of prayer is suggested 
by a natural association with the sweet smoke rising 
heavenwards (cp Ps. 141 2 Rev. 83/ 5 8). 4 The more 
subtle speculations of modern ‘symbolists,’ such as 
Bahr, testify to the authors’ ingenuity rather than to 
their sobriety. 

Many recent scholars remark the fondness of the 
Orientals for perfumes and the common use of fumi¬ 
gations in honour of guests and rulers 5 (cp Prov. 7 17 
Cant. 36 Ps. 459 [8]). The perfuming of garments by 
fragrant smoke, and the use of fumigatories after meals 
are frequently alluded to in the later Jewish literature. 
The use of incense in worship is thus explained : men 
believe that what is so grateful to themselves is pleasing 
to the deity. That there is truth in this explanation 
need not be questioned ; and it is not improbable that 
in Israel this was the prevailing conception. 6 * * * 

This is not the whole truth, however, any more than 
the theory that the origin of all sacrifice is the offering 
of food to the gods. We have only to recall the wide 
use of fumigation as a demonifuge, of which Tobit6i-7 
81-3 are familiar instances. In Nu. I646 [ 17 n]^, 
where Aaron with his censer stands between the living 
and the dead and stays the plague, the incense is 
called an atonement (cp Wisd. 18 21); but the back¬ 
ground of older belief is not concealed. The use of 
fumigation in magical rites is also to be noted, one 
striking example of which is found in Baruch 6 43 [42] ; 
the Babylonian women who exposed themselves to 
prostitution by the wayside ‘ burnt bran for fumigation,’ 
with which the commentators properly compare Theo¬ 
critus 233, where a girl, in the course of a complicated 
magical ceremony to win back the affection of her 
lover, burns bran to Hecate (cp Verg. Eel. 882 ‘sparge 
molam ’). On incense in magical ceremonies see also 
Test. Salom. ed. Fleck, 119. 

The principal texts have been cited in the foregoing. 

A clear^ description of the ritual, using all the Talmudic 
material, is given by Maimonides, Misti2 Tora , Temidin u- 
musaphin, 3 1 ff.y cp Kele hamikdash, 2 1 Jf. 

9. Literature. Some^ older monographs are collected in 
Ugolini, Thesaurus 11, to which may be 
added Schlichter, De suffitu sacro Hebrceorutn ejusque mys- 
terio l 1754. The subject is treated in the Comm, on Ex. 30, 
esp. in Kalisch and Knobel-Dillmann, and in the works on 


1 Cp the spherical, covered pastil-holders in Egyptian repre¬ 
sentations (YVilk. 3398). 

2 The high priest on the Day of Atonement was forbidden 
to prolong his prayer in the Holy Place, lest the people should 
fear that something had happened to him ( M . Vdtnd, 5 r, cp 
Lk.lai). 

3 M. Tdmldy 36962 4 /. 61-6; cp Lk. 1 ro. 

4 See also Test, xit. Patr.y Levi, 3 ; esp Apoc. Mosis, 33. 

8 See, e.g.y Lane, Mod. Eg. t 5 } 203, cp 138/I (’6o); classical 

examples, Herod. 7 54, Curt. v. I20 viii. 923, Herodian, iv. 89 f.; 

11 3 ; Dillm. on Ex. 8634^ 

® See, e.g.y the Zulu quoted by Tylor, 2383./!, or the Baby¬ 

lonian Deluge myth cited above, § 2. 
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Hebrew archaeology, of which it is sufficient to refer to Nowack 
2246^ . See also articles by Orelli in PREP) 12 483^, Selbie, 
in Hastings’ DB'lgb-jf., and especially Delitzsch in Riehm 
HIVB s.w. * Rauchern, Riiucherwerk.’ For the Altar Of 
incense (mspn Ex. 30 27) see, besides § 4 above, Censer, 
1; Altar, § n ; and Sacrifice. G. F. M. 

INDIA (-V=in ; H inAikh [BNAVL a P]). That the 
Pishon of Gen. 2 ir is the Indus, and that Havilah is 
India properly so-called (i.e. ,. the region watered by 
the Indus); that the wood brought to Solomon from 
Ophir (1 K. 10 11 f) was sandal-wood, and that ‘ ships 
of Tarshish ’ imported for him Indian ivory and animals 
(1 K. IO22), are opinions which have been widely held, 
but are now, to say the least, seriously threatened by 
recent investigations (see Havilah, Ivory, Ape, 
Peacock, Almug Trees, Ophir, Trade and 
Commerce). That Indian wares did sometimes find 
their way to Palestine, is possible enough ; but no 
distinct knowledge of India, or direct intercourse with it 
on the part of the Jews, can be imagined before the time 
of Darius (see Herod. 394 98) or confidently assumed 
before the time of Alexander. It is in Esther (a work 
of the Greek period) that we find the first mention of 
India under the term Hod(d)zi (or perhaps rather Hiddu: 
cp the form hifldus 1 in the Old Pers. cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, also Syr. hendii , Ar. hind, all derived ultimately 
from Sanskr. sindhu , ‘sea, great river’). ‘ From Hod(d)u 
[Hiddu ?—EV “India ”] to Cush [EV “ Ethiopia ”] ’ is 
the description of the range of the dominions of 
Ahasuerus in Esth. li 89.“ In 1 Macc. 637 we read of 
the Indian ‘ ruler ’ of the war-elephants of Antiochus V. 
(see Elephant), and in 1 Macc. 88 India is included 
among the dominions of Antioehus the Great, transferred 
by the Romans to Eumenes. 

The statement in 1 Macc. S8, which is plainly unhistorical (see 
Eumenes), raises a text-critical point of some delicacy. It is 
scarcely fair to say with Rawlinson (Speakers Apocr., ad loci) 
that ‘attempts have been made to save our author’s credit by 
turning “India” into “Ionia” and “Media” into “Mysia.”’ 
The simple fact is that names of countries were very liable to be 
miswritten, and in Acts 29 we find a very similar difficulty—viz. 
Jud(ea (lovSatav without the article)coupled with ‘Cappadocia,’ 
which, as Blass truly says, ‘is intolerable, especially here.’ In 
both passages (1 Macc. 8s Acts 29) we should probably read 
‘Ionia’ 3 (for ‘India’ and ‘Judaea’). 

These are all the references to ‘ India ’ in the biblical 
writings. The hypothesis of Hitzig that Sanskrit words 
underlie some of the names in old Hebrew legends was 
only possible before the renascence of Semitic archaeology. 
Nor can Sanskrit etymologies of names of precious 
stones be trusted. T. K. c. 

INHERITANCE (r6n.J), Gen. 31 14. See Law and 
Justice, § 18. 

INK (V* 5 ? , cp MH id. , Aram. Xn-V* 7 !, uncertain; 
mcAan)- Once in OT, Jer. 36 18, where Baruch says 
that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies ‘ in the book with 
ink.’ (f5 BNA Q does not express vin (some cursives [e.g. 
22 36 48 51] however iv fiiXavi). If the reading is 
correct, it may imply that the words were written 
indelibly. 4 Robertson Smith, however (OT/C’P) 71 n.) 
thinks the ancient ink of the Jews could be washed off 
(Ex. 3233 Nu. 623). In any case, vo is not very 
probable. 

Rothstein (Kau. I/S) reads VSO, ‘at his mouth’; but a 
repetition of this word is hardly probable. Giesebrecht, 'TJ?, but 
the antithesis, ‘ with his month ’—‘ by my hand,’ is unpleasing. 


1 For the form Hindus ( = India) see RP 9 70 (text of Perse- 
polis, designated I. by Lassen). 

2 Cp © of Esth. 3 12 (not L a ), 1 Esd. 3 2, Dan. (87)3 1, and 
Apoc. Est. 13 1 16 1. 

3 ‘Ionia’ in 1 Macc. goes back to the time of Luther. In 
Acts, Blass has proposed ‘Syria,’ Hemstershuis and Valckenar 
more plausibly ‘Bithynia.’ ‘Ionia,’ however, seems easier, and 
the passage in t Macc., where ‘Ionia’ seems the only possible 
emendation, gives a support to it. Cp Is. 6619 (Jewish exiles in 
Javan = Ionia). 

4 Cp Galen, De vir. medic, simplic. n , ex toO /arj PKameiv 
firfS’ ei-a\e(tftetv auro [to eA,aiov] ra 81a too p.e\avo<; iv rah /3i/3Ao 1? 
ypa<f>6fieva (quoted by Wetstein, Nov. Test. 2 1F4). 
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INN 

Probably v-q is a corruption of cnai[n] (Che.). 
fiiXav occurs thrice in NT, 2 Cor. 33 2 Jn. 12 3jn. 13. 
See Writing Materials. 

INKHORN. In Ezek. 92 , 6 'E/ 3 pato$ in Orig. Hex. 
renders npp (tyvy [BAQ]) by fxiXav teal K&Xa/nos ypa- 
<^ws, and so EV. 1 ' Inkhorns ’ no doubt contained 
both ink (in the eup) and reed-pens, as they still do in 
the East. On the writer-angel referred to, see Nebo. 

The name kdseth was borrowed with the object from 
Egypt; the scribe’s box (see illustration in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel,’ 
SBOT 113) was ealled in Eg. gsty — i.e., that which is 
in two parts. (WMM, OLZ , Feb. 1900, col. 50.) 

INN (]bo, EV generally ‘ inn ’ ; Gen. 42 27 ofr 
xa T€\v(Xav t 43 21 el? to xaTaAucrai, Ex. 4 24 iv tco xaTdAu/aart ; 
Jer. 9 1 [2] O’nnk EV ‘a lodging-place of wayfaring men’; 
but Giesebr., after <25’s araOpiov ea\ a/rov, j'nnK jita ‘the 
furthest lodging - place ’; Lk. 2 7 iv tw xaraA. ; 10 34, el? 
iravSoxiov; cp Talm. p-ms, Ar .funduk and Span ,/ondd). 

A mdlon (ji^n) is a station for the night, a lodging- 
place ; the same word can be used for the night-quarters 
of an army (Josh. 438 Is. 10 29 2 K. 19 23 = Is. 3724, see 
SBOT) ; a KardXvp.a is a place where burdens are loosed 
for a night’s rest. The warm commendations of hospi¬ 
tality in the NT show that even in the Roman period 
the buildings 'set apart for strangers to lodge in were of 
a simple character in Palestine ; henee a description of a 
modern khan or karavanserai (the former term properly 
belongs to an ' inn ’ within or near a town) may be not 
without some illustrative value. Let the reader imagine, 
then, a large building, in the form of a square, whose 
sides, each about 100 yards in length, are surrounded 
by an external wall of fine brickwork, based on stone, 
rising generally to the height of 20 feet. In the middle 
of the front wall there is a wide and lofty archway, 
having on one or both sides a lodge for the porter 
and other attendants ; the upper part of it, being 
faced with carving or ornamental mason-w’ork, and 
containing several rooms, surmounted by elegant domes, 
is considered the most honourable place of the building, 
and is therefore appropriated to the use of the better 
sort. This archw T ay leads into a spacious rectangle, the 
area forming a courtyard for cattle, in the midst of 
which is a well or fountain. Along the sides of the 
rectangle are piazzas extending the whole length, and 
opening at every few steps into arched and open 
recesses, which are the entrances into the travellers’ 
apartments. An inner door behind each of these con¬ 
ducts to a small bare chamber, which derives all its 
light from the door, or from a small open window in 
the back wall. In the middle of each of the three 
sides, there is a staircase leading to the flat roof, 
where the cool breeze and a view may be enjoyed. 
In the few buildings of this sort which have two storeys, 
the travellers are accommodated above, whilst the under 
flat is reserved for their servants or as warehouses for 
goods. 

Such superior karavanserais, however, are not often 
met wfith. The most part are but wretched lodging- 
places, which supply neither necessaries nor comforts. 
The only service the traveller can depend upon receiving 
from the keeper, besides water for man and beast, is 
attendance in sickness. For one of the qualifications of 
this functionary is the possession of a knowledge of 
simples and of the most approved practice in case 
of fracture or common ailments. Hence the good 
Samaritan in the parable (Lk. 10 34), although he is 
obliged, in the urgency of the case, himself to apply 
from his own viaticum a few simple remedies for wounds, 
may be supposed to leave the w'ounded man in full con¬ 
fidence that he will be nursed by the keeper of the khan 
(6 TravdoKeiJs, or -doxtfc [W H]), whose assiduities in 

1 Field suggests a confusion between C'^2 (which occurs just 
before) and ; but this seems improbable. Aq.fi) has kolcttv 
ypapipiaTe'w?, Aq ,<r) pe\avo8o\eiov yp., Symm. mva/dSiov ypa<f)io)i. 
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dressing the wounds of his patient will be quickened by 
the prospect of an adequate remuneration. See House. 

Surely we cannot venture to suppose, with Julicher ( Gletch - 
nissreden, 590) that the Good Samaritan’s Kara\vp.a was a 
Gasthaus or hostelry*. 1 1 is much more probable that the ‘ lodging- 
place differed but slightly from the so-called Good Samaritan’s 
Inn on the way to Jericho, which bears the name of Khan 
Hatrura. 

Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that a different sort of 
lodging-place is meant by the ko.toXv\xo. (EV inn) of Lk. 27; 
that Lk. uses different words in 27 and in 10 34 may only arise 
from a difference in the literary source. It is true that in 
Lk. 22 11 KaraXvfxa seems to mean a room that was lent to 
pilgrims (for the passover) ; but the context in 2 7 is as adverse to 
the meaning ‘ guest-chamber ’ as to that of ‘inn.’ That the 
gerdith Chimham of Jer. 41 17 (RVmg. ‘the lodging - place of 
Chimbam ’) is meant, is quite impossible, though this has 
been suggested (cp Plummer, St. Luke, 54). See Chimuam, and 
cp Nativity*. 

That an Oriental * manger ’ {(ftaTinf) was not like those of the 
West is shown at great length by Kitto {Piet. Bib. Lk. 27), who 
states that ‘ when persons find on their arrival that the apart¬ 
ments usually appropriated to travellers are already occupied, 
they are glad to find accommodation in the stable, particularly 
when the nights are cold or the season inclement,’ and adds that 
‘ the part of the stable called “ the manger ” could not reason¬ 
ably have been other than one of those recesses, or at least a 
portion of the bench which we have mentioned as affording 
accommodation to travellers under certain circumstances.’ 

INSCRIPTIONS (SEMITIC). See Writing, 
Papyri. 

INSPIRATION (n^ ; :), Job 32 8, RV ‘ breath. ’ See 
Spirit, Prophet. 

INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC (ViT^S), i Ch. 15 >6. 

See Music, 

INTERPRETER (V'ta), Gen. 42 23 Job 33 s 3 EV, 
and elsewhere. See Ambassador, i ; Paraclete. 

IOB ( 2 P), Gen. 4613 RY, a corruption of Jashub, i. 

IPHEDIAH, RV Iphdeiah (n^lSP, § 30, ‘ Yah we re¬ 
deems’), b. Shashak in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., 
§ 9, ii. / 3 ), I Ch. 825! (ie<t>€peiA [B], ie 4 >&AiA [AL]). 

IPHTAH (niW), Josh. 15 43 RV; AV Jiphtah {q.v.). 

IPHTAH-EL (^NTifiT), j os h. 19 14 RV ; AV Jiph- 

THAH-EL {q.V.). 


IR (TP), i Ch. 7i2f. See Iri, i. 

IRA (XTI>, ‘ watchful ’ ? [ejip^c [BAL]). 

1. b. Ikkesh, the Tekoite, was one of David’s heroes (2 S. 
23 26, iSae [L]; i Ch. II28, topat [BRA]) ; in 1 Ch. 27 9 (eipa [A], 
ofiovtav [B], i5. [L]) he is at the head of the sixth division of 
David’s army. Marq. {Fund. 19) would read (cp L and 
B in Ch.)and identify him with the Iddo in 1 K. 4 14 ; see Iddo 
( iii. 4>- 

2. The Ithrite {q.v.), another of David’s heroes, 2 S. 2338 
(oiaS [L]), 1 Ch. 11 40 (tpa [B], ta [R], rjpa [L]). 

3 . The Jairite (HN*H)— i.e., a man of J air (a Gileadite clan)— 
was one of David’s ‘ priests ’ (in'? {>13); 2 S. 20 25 ; cp Dr. TBS 
220 (eipas 0 tapetv [B], e. o laeipet [A], twfiae o le&ep [L]; Pesh. 

9). Perhaps for '1X\1 we ought to read 
i.e., the Jattirite (so Th., Klo., after Pesh.; cp L). See 
Abiathar. 

IRAD pTl>: r< MA<\A [ADEL] ; /bad), Gen. 4 i 8 +. 
Philo explains, yaidad S epfArjveveTai 7 tol/jlviov {de Post. 
Cai/ii , Mangey, I237) ; possibly he read 7 cudap, which 
the copyists altered. The best reading seems to be 
ivy, *Erad (cp V:rj/, Mt. ’Ebal); but Lagarde {Onen- 
talia, 233) prefers 'Edad. 

To read *fny, 'Arud, ‘wild ass,' and compare the ‘sons of 
Hamor,’— i.e., members of the Ass-clan (?), Gen. 33 io—does not 
suit the character of the genealogy*, nor are we helped by* the 
proper name Arad. The name is probably of Bab. origin. See 
Cainites, § 7. T. K. C. 

IRAM (DTP), a phylarch {alliiph) or rather clan 
{tteph) of Edom (Gen. 3643 om.], 1 Ch. 1 s 3 [hpAM. 

A ; <Mp. L]). In Gen. l.c. €>*s Hebrew text had cwts 
(a variant of iss) ; so also ( 5 B reads in Ch. l.c. B. W. 
Bacon, following Ewald, suggests that originally Zepho 


(ids) stood before Iram, thus making the number of 
clans twelve. But from (£5 of Gen. 36 n (see Zepho) 
we shall do better to adopt the reading -12k 1 Zophar ’ 
(cp Zophar), and may then with probability emend 
D*vy into toin (Omar) which precedes Zepho in Gen. 
36 ii, so that all the sons of Eliphaz but Gatam [q.v.], 
will be included in the list of clans of Edom. It is also 
possible, however, with S. A. Cook, to connect Iram 
with the S. Judahite names Ira, Iru ; cp Genealogies 
i., § 5 n. W. R. Smith suggests a connection with 'Aireh, 
the name of a village near the ruins of Petra (see 
Sela, § 2). See also Haupt’s note in Ball, SPOT, 
Gen. 94. 

See Lag. Septuaginta-Studien, ii. 10 178 37270, cited by 
Nestle, Marg. 12, where the order is ‘ Magediel, Eram , Fazoin 
{Fazon).' T. K. C. 

IRI ('TU, § 76, ‘my watchman’?; cp Iru, and 

see Iram). 

1. b. Bela in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v., § 9, ii. a) ; 1 Ch. 

7 7 (ot>p[e]i (BA], -pia? [L], C/FA/[Vg.],i.e. In 1 Ch. 7 iat 

the name is lR(Ty : [vtot]pa[w/u.] [Bl, wpa [A], [mot] iepi[/xou0] 
[L ; note that Jerimuth precedes Iri in v. 7], HIR [Vg.]), on which 
see also Ahek. 

2. 1 Esd. 862 AV (ovpt [A]). See Uriah, 4. 


IRIJAH (IT* NT, * Yah we sees’), a captain of the 
guard, temp. Jeremiah (Jer. 37 i 3 /- + ; CApoyiA [B], -c 
[XA], ApoyiAC [Q]» lAp. [Q*])’ 

IR-NAHASH (OT TP, as if • city of Nahash ’; so 
EV ra £-) is represented as a descendant of Eshton [q.v.] 
in 1 Ch. 4 12 (noAecoc [noxeooc B], naac [BA], 

HPNAAC [L]) ; seeTEHiNNAH. The name has actually 
been taken to mean Bethlehem (see Jer. Qu. Heb. ad 
loc., and on 2 S. 1725, cp Nahash) ; but it is certainly 
corrupt. 

Probably it has arisen out of [tjty " 113 , Cor-ashan (1 S. 30 30), 
which is itself an easily* explicable corruplion of 1 N 3 , * Beer- 
sheba’ 1 (© BL / 3 ijpora/ 3 ee). Ashan [q.v.] in Josh., 1 Ch., also 
comes from ‘Sheba.’ A less plausible emendation would 

be t?ru " 1 R 3 , ‘ serpent’s well.’ 

© adds that ttoAis vaa? was the brother of coreAa>v (B, -p. [A]), 
tov xevetje 1 ([B], r. xej/t^i [A]), or aOdofx tov xereejatov [L], which 
means that Beer-sheba was closely related to Hazar-shual (in 
the Wady Sey*al). With ecreAtoi/ cp © L ’s a[ora]p«roAa in Josh. 
19 3. The reference to the Kenizzites confirms the above ex¬ 
planation. t. K. C. 


IRON (pXT, Kepcoe [B], iapioon [A], lepooN [L]), 
a ' fenced city ’ of Naphtali named between Migdal-el 
and En-hazor, Josh. 19 38. Now Yarun, a village 6^ 
m. W. from Hazor and about the same distance W. by 
S. from Kadesh (Josh. 1938). On a hill to the NE. 
are the ruins of a monastery, which was originally a 
synagogue like the famous one at Kefr Birim (Guerin, 
Gal. 2 105^; PEF Mem. I258). 


IRON ( 7H2 ; ciAHpOC ; Vg. ferr urn 2 ). The 
Israelites of course derived the use of iron from the 
Amonff Canaanites, and it was comparatively late 
,, ‘ „ that iron displaced bronze as the metal 

tne Semites. in ordinary ^ We should naturally 

expect this. In Egypt the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron, though iron was perhaps not wholly unknown 
as early as the great pyramid of Gizeh, where a piece of 
wrought iron has been found in an inner joint near the 
mouth of the air-passage on the southern side. 3 For a 
later period we may mention the oxidised remains of 
some wedges of iron intended to keep erect the obelisks 
of Rameses II. at Tanis. Iron is also frequently re¬ 
ferred to in the lists of tribute (see Brugsch's Hist, of 
Egypt). In Babylonia and Assyria, too, the actual work¬ 
ing of iron seems to have been late, though it was 


1 Here pointed out for the first time, though H. P. Smith 
seems on the verge of the suggestion. 

2 Except where it gives an explanatory translation, as ‘ falcatps 
currus’ (Judg. 4 3), though it sometimes gives the literal transla¬ 
tion of the same expression as ‘ferreos currus,’ Josh. 17 18. 

3 Trans. J ntcrtiational Congress of Orientalists, ’74, p. 396 f. 
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certainly manufactured and employed much more in 
these countries than in the Nile Valley. 

There is no trace of iron in the early hymns, and it seems clear 
that iron did not displace bronze till after 800 b.c., for in the 
ninth century we still find ‘bronze axes’ mentioned in the in- ; 
scriptions. Place found hooks, grappling-irons, harnesses, 
ploughshares, etc., at Khorsabad, and Layard abundance of 
scale-armour of iron in a very decomposed state at Nimrud. 1 

We now pass to Syria and Palestine. It is recorded 
by the Assyrian king Ramman-nirari III. {810-782 B.C.) 
that he received 3000 talents of copper and 5000 talents 
of iron as tribute from the land of Imfrisu ( i. e ., Aram- 
Damascus). At about the time of Amos, then, iron 
was plentiful in Syria. This, however, is no proof that 
iron was not well known in Syria and Palestine at an 
earlier date. If Hommel is correct, the Canaanites de¬ 
rived their first knowledge of iron from Babylonia. 

Both Vn 3 and Ass. parsillu were, he says, connected with 
the Sumerian bargal and the New Sumerian bctjral , the non- 
Semitic sound /having become a in Semitic (ZD MG 45 340). 

It is probable, however, that before iron was much 
used in Babylonia, it was worked in N. Palestine. 
1'here iron-smelting must have been understood at an 
early period. The iron chariots of the Canaanites (see 
Chariot, § 3), so familiar to us from the OT, are 
mentioned also in the historical inscriptions of Egypt; 
they came from the valley of the Kishon and the inland 
district to the N., 2 and iron objects were found by Bliss 
in the fourth of the ruined cities in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish), which he inclines to date about 1100 
B.c . 3 We can therefore readily understand that a 
Canaanite legend (from which the Israelite legend in 
Gen. 422 must be derived) placed the ancestor of iron¬ 
workers as well as brass-workers in primeval times (cp 
Cainites, § 10). 

We are in no uncertainty as to the source whence the 
Canaanites obtained their iron ; it was the mountain- 
range of Lebanon (Dt. 89 ; see Lebanon). Jeremiah, 
too ( 15 12), speaks of iron from the N. ; 4 but whether 
the eulogist of wisdom refers to these northern mines in 
Job 282 cannot be determined. The unknown writer 
may have travelled beyond the limits of Palestine. T'he 
Egyptians procured iron (with other metals) from the 
Sinaitic peninsula ; had this poet travelled there ? At 
any rate, smelting-furnaces were well known to the later 
Hebrew writers (Jer. 114 Dt. 420 1 K. 851). 

There are but few OT passages of really early date 
which refer to iron. The references in the Hexateuch 
2 OT (*•<£"•« ^' ll - 31 22 35 16 Dt. 3 11 5 195 Josh. 

228 ) occur in documents of late com- 
’ position. The account of Goliath’s spear 
(1 S. 177) was written at least 200 years after David's 
time, and the mention of an axe-head of iron in 2 K. 65 
(certainly not due to a ' copyist' 6 ) belongs to a com¬ 
paratively late stratum of prophetic legend. The most 
important reference in the David-narratives is doubtless 
that in 2 S. 12 31. The phrase ‘ axes of iron ’ used there 
suggests, however, that axes of bronze were still in use ; 
cp Am. I3 * threshing-instruments of iron ’ (see Axe, 6). 

It is remarkable that according to tradition no iron 
instrument was used in the construction of Solomon’s 
temple. The editor of the tradition accounts for this 
by the legal orthodoxy of his hero (see Dt. 27 5/., and 
cp Josh. 831). The Chronicler is bolder; he supplies 
the omission (1 Ch. 223 and elsewhere), and even repre¬ 
sents Solomon as having able iron-workers of his own 
(2 Ch. 27), though obliged to send to Tyre for a chief 
artificer. 

1 Dr. J. H. Gladstone, ‘ The metals used by the great nations 

of antiquity,' Nature , 21st April 1898, p. 596. , 

2 This coincides with the statement in Josh. 17 16 (cp Judg. 

4 13). See WMM As. u. Eur. 154. 

3 Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities , 135. 

4 Wi. reads here ‘iron of Baal-zephon and Chalcis.' He ex¬ 
plains -jCn (which in MT follows riirnn. hut in the next verse) 
here and in Ezek. 27 n as meaning Chalcis, W. of Damascus, 
near Anlilihanus (A T lInters . 180). But see Cilicia (end). 

5 On Og’s ‘ iron bedstead,’ see Bed. 

6 So Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ DB , s.v. *axe.’ 
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It has often been supposed that the graphic description in 
Nah. 23 (4] contains a reference to steel. Where AV renders 
‘ The chariots shall be with flaming torches ’ (taking rhf?3 as if 
= nTsV), the Thesaurus of Gesenius-Rodiger gives ‘fulgent 
chalybe vel falcibus currus.’ RV too has ‘the chariots flash 
with steel,’ without, however, committing itself to the hypothesis 
that the Assyrian chariots had scythes. T hat hypothesis, as is 
shown elsewhere (Chariot, § 1), is untenable ; nor is the render¬ 
ing ‘steel’ at all well supported. 1 In fact, the word peladoth 
is corrupt; not improbably m*?D should be nsVn = Ass. halluptu , 

‘ covering ’ (from haldpu , ‘ to be covered,’in II. ‘to cover’), 2 a 
word often used in connection with horses, chariots, and warriors. 
Render, therefore, ‘the (metal) plating of the chariots flashes 
like fire.’ In view of Nahum’s fondness for Assyrian technical 
terms (see Scribe), this is not a difficult conjecture. 3 . Steel, 
then, is not mentioned in the OT, for no one will now 
defend AV's rendering ‘ steel ’ (n£ ; rn) in 2 S. 22 35 Ps. 18 34 [35] 
Job 20 24 Jer. 15 12 (see Brass). 

From the time of Amos onwards iron was in general 
use among the Israelites as well as among the Syrians 
(see above). 

Amos (1 3) mentions threshing instruments of iron. Writers 
of a later date mention iron objects in abundance, e.g., tools 
(iK. 67 2K.65), pans (Ezek. 43), nails for doors (1 Ch. 
223), bars for fortifying cily-gates (Ps. 107 16 Is. 45 2), a stilus 
or pen (Job 19 24 Jer. 17 1), hunters’ darts (Job 41 7 [40 31]), 
horns (Mic. 413, cp 1 K. 22 11), fetters (Ps. 105 18). Note also 
that the ideal described in Is. 00 includes ‘ iron instead of 
stones ’ (v. 17), obviously a hyperbole. 

Numerous literary metaphors are derived from iron. 
Thus, affliction is symbolised by the smelting-furnace 

3 . Metaphors. < Ut ' 4 20) and by iron fetters (Ps. 107 .0). 
r a severe rule by a rod, and slavery by 
a yoke of iron (Ps. 29 Dt. 2848), obstinacy by an iron 
sinew in the neck (Is. 484) ; a destructive imperial power 
by iron teeth (Dan. 7 7) ; a tiresome burden by a mass 
of iron (Ecclus. 22 15); insuperable obstacles by iron 
walls (2 Macc. II9). As a beautiful simile drawn from 
this metal we may select Prov. 27 17, ' Iron sharpens 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.’ 4 T. K. c. 

IRPEEL (bx 2 Y, ‘God heals’; cp Rephaiah, and 
Wv in CIS 2 no. 77 ; Names, § 30), an unknown city 
of Benjamin, grouped with Rekem (or rather Bahurim) 
and Zela, Josh. 1827!. We should probably read, 
‘And Bahurim, and Irpeel, and Zelah ’ (taking over 
from v. 28). 

Observe that in ©b flaperjAa, the corruption (see Taralah) is 
given, but die true reading is not represenied. Neither is 

the second corruption represented in © (see Ei.erh). I11 

M T the true reading and the two corruptions an d 

“|\vn both find a place. © A , however, gives tep^cojA, and © L 

T. K. C. 

IR-SHEMESH (iTE^ TT’), Josh. 19 4 x ; another 
name of BETll-SHEMESli [//. v. ]. 

IRU (TV? ; hp [B], hpa [A], hAa[L om.]), a son of 
Caleb (1 Ch. 4 15-f) ; cp Ik am. 

ISAAC (pny\ or [Am. 7 916 Jer. 33 2 6 Ps. 105 9] 
pny”, § 54 1 ICAAK [ADL, etc.], but in Am. 79 TOY 
reAcoTOC [BAQ], hcaak [E 2? Gen. 288 ]). 

Popular tradition could not mistake the obvious mean¬ 
ing of Isaac. According to J (Gen. 18 12), Sarah laughed 
-- to herself when she overheard the promise of 

. ame. a son . w h en it was fulfilled, she exclaimed, 

‘ Whoever hears of it will laugh at me ’ (Gen. 21 6b ; see 
SBOT). E, however, gives other accounts. On the birth 

1 The Syriac and Arabic words for ‘steel,’ which resemble 
MT’s peladoth , appear to be loan-words from Persian. 

2 Del. s.v. quotes the phrase, ‘Forty of bis chariots with 
trappings (Ausrustung) they carried away.’ 

3 On the metal plating of the chariots see Billerbeck, in Beitr. 
zur Assyriologie x 3 167, and cp Chariot, § 3, and on the re¬ 
mainder of this difficult verse of Nahum, see Shoe. 

4 A better sense, however, is obtained by pointing in' instead 
of IfF (Vg. exacuitur ), and by reading '23 instead of 'J 2 . 
The proverb then becomes, ‘Iron is sharpened by iron; so a 
man is sharpened by the speech (lip, mouth) of his friend.’ So 
Griitz ( Monatsschr ., 1884, p. 424). and '32 are sometimes 
confounded. Toy’s note is hardly satisfactory, because he does 
not adequately account for >33. 
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of Isaac she cried out, 4 God has given me cause to laugh’ 
(Gen. 216 a) ; in v. 9 of the same chapter she sees Ishmael 
‘laughing,’ or rather 'playing' (pnsa). Lastly, I J tells 
us (Gen. 17 17) that Abraham laughed in surprise on 
hearing the promise. Evidently the voice of tradition 
varied. We might have expected to hear, but we do 
not hear, that Isaac, like Zoroaster (Plin. JIN, 7 16, and 
Solinus, c. i.), laughed on the day of his birth. 

It is customary to suppose that Isaac was originally 
at once a tribal name and a divine title, and that the 
full form of the tribal name was Yishak-el,— i. e ., El 
laughs (so also Ed. Meyer). The divine title Yishak 
= ‘ he who laughs,’ 1 the Laugher,’ has been thought to 
point to the god of the clear sunny sky ; 1 the myth of 
Zoroaster's laugh has no doubt a solar connection. It 
would be safer to explain the name as the 4 cheerful, or 
friendly one ’ (cp Job 2924), who turns a smiling counte¬ 
nance towards his worshippers. ’ Such a conception of 
their deity might seem natural to the pastoral tribes 
who, to judge from the traditional narratives, honoured 
and became identified with the name of Isaac, and who 
in early times paid him religious homage as the divine 
patron of Beersheba. 2 

It is much more probable that ' Isaac' like Abraham 
(see Jeraiimeel) and Jacob (q.v. ) is an ancient 
popular corruption. With much probability it may 
be regarded as a corruption of Ahihcilcis ( 4 the brother 
defends,' cp Ass. hcilsu ‘stronghold’). 

IJalasa is close to the Wady Rtiheibeh (Rehoboth), one of 
thtTseats of Isaac (§ 2 below), and is probably to be identified 
with the ancient Ziklag ( q.v .). The equivalent name Halasel 
appears elsewhere as Bezaleel, also as Hazzelel[poni]. All 
these are Judahite names which must perhaps ultimately be 
traced back to the primitive Jerahmeelite divine name Ahihaliis 
(pSn’nx), the original of Isaac (pits’). The religious importance 
of Elusa ( = Halasa) can now be more fully considered. 

In Gen. 31 42 53 the singular phrase ‘ the fear of Isaac ’ (' *inp 
occurs ; ms I s very rare in the older literature. It is specially 
frequent in Job ; cp Job4 14a, where -|n£» ‘terror,’ is the result 
of an apparition. Hence ' ghost ’ may seem to some to be a 
plausible rendering (Schwally, Gespetist ); Dillmann gives nuniett 
rez’crendnm ; similarly Holzinger. But the objection from late 
usage remains. The matter is important in its bearing on early 
spirit-lore. More probably -)ns is here an old word meaning 1. 
tnigh ; 2. ancestor ; 3. clan (as sprung from a single ancestor ; 
cp WRS Kin. 34 174 ; Bevan, Daniel , 214). 

The narrators found comparatively little to say about 
Isaac (for the reason see below, § 5) ; but some of their 

2 St f tra< ^' t * ons are g reat interest. First in 
.7/ # importance is that of Abraham’s sacrifice 

f CT \ C * ‘ of his 4 only son,’ accomplished in will 
oca 1 y. b ut not j n act (Q en 221-19). Few of the 
early narratives have received more light than this from 
analytic and historical criticism. 

It has^ become certain that the story has been considerably 
altered since E wrote it. The editor or compiler of J E not only 
appended zi>. 14^-18 (an unoriginal passage, full of reminiscences), 
but also introduced several alterations into m. 1-14 a. 

The most remarkable of the editorial changes concerns 
the locality of the sacrifice. It is obvious that such a 
sentence as ' Go into the land of the Moriah (so in the 
Hebrew) and offer him ... on one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of,’ is no longer in its original 
form, and most critics have thought that 4 the Moriah ’ 
was inserted (together with the divine name Yahw& in 
w. ix 14) by the editor of JE. This writer was probably 
a Judahite, and it is supposed that he wished to do 
honour to the temple of Jerusalem by localising on the 
hill where it was built one of the greatest events in the 
life of Abraham (see Moriah). We are, at any rate, 

1 See Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 94 ff. \ Schirren, Mylh- 
en aus Neuseelattd, 186 (laughter of the dying sun-god). De 
Goeje, thinking of the ‘ only son ’ in Gen. 22, formerly made Isaac 
= the spring sun. 

2 Am. 8 14 : read, with Wi., ?p i H for the impossible of 
MT. From Am. 65, however, it appears that northern as well 
as southern Israelites resorted to the sanctuary of Beersheba— 
a recognition, perhaps, of the early connection of Israel with 
the land of Musri, to which Kadesh apparently belonged. This 
illustrates Amos’s remarkable use of* Isaac’ as a synonym for 
‘ Israel ’ in 7 916 (© Iaxa>/3, and so Symm. in v. 9). 
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not entitled to assume that the original locality was the 
temple mountain ; nor is it safer to suppose, with Well- 
hausen and Stade, that Mount Gerizim is intended, and 
to read, 4 to the land of the Hamorites' (o'Tbn ryr^*) 1 
(cp Gen. 33i9, 4 Hamor the father of Shechem’), for 
Gerizim is undoubtedly too far off, 2 and we hear nothing 
of Abraham's having to climb a steep mountain. Dill- 
mann’s suggestion (adopted by Ball in SHOT) is at 
first sight more attractive. A vague expression, such 
as 4 Go into the land of the Amorite' 3 (’"Crh pR - ^R), 
would harmonise with one of J’s leading objects, which 
was to represent Abraham's action as, not a concession 
to surrounding superstition, but the height of self- 
devoting faith. The patriarch, as Dillmann rightly 
holds, is supposed to set off with his 4 only son ’ ((5 rbv 
vidv <rov t 6 v dyarnirdv) without balancing the claims of 
rival sanctuaries, just as he set off from Haran, 4 not 
knowing whither he went ’ (Heb. II 8), but following his 
invisible Guide. The reading 4 the land of the Amorite,’ 
however, cannot be held satisfactory. It leaves us 
without a clue to the situation of the place of sacrifice, 
except that it was in Palestine, more than two days’ 
journey from Beersheba. The mere name (however 
we read it) in v. 14 tells us nothing. No sanctuary 
in Palestine proper with a name at all resembling this 
is mentioned in the OT. 

In considering the question of the reading in v. 2 it 
would have been better to try another course. The 
sanctuary ( nips, v. 4, means 4 sacred place’) was no 
doubt well known, at least by hearsay, to most Israelites. 
It was called (the narrative being Elohistic) Elohlm- (or 
El-)yir'& (v. 14) ; we abstain here from questioning the 
accuracy of this reading, and of the El-roi and Lahai- 
roi of Gen. 16 13/. (see, however, end of this section). 
Is there, then, any sacred place bearing this name, or 
a name that might fairly be regarded as another form of 
this ? There is the divinity who, according to J, appeared 
to the exhausted Hagar, and was called by her El-rbi, i.e ,, 
God of seeing (Gen. 16 13) ; and the name was shared by 
the divinity’s sanctuary. It was in the neighbourhood 
of the well {bfer) of Lahai-roi or El-roi, that Isaac dwelt 
(Gen. 25 11 ; see below), and hence it is reasonable to 
suspect that here may be the sacred spot intended by the 
narrative ; 4 the 4 mountain ’ may be the nearest hill to the 
well called 'Ain Muweileh , which we have elsewhere iden¬ 
tified with Beer-lahai-roi. The place is 10 hours S. of 
Ruheibeh (Rehoboth), on the road to Beersheba. Going 
at a leisurely pace, it might conceivably take Abraham 
three days to reach it. In this case the expression which 
the editor of JE misread as 4 to the land of the Moriah ’ 
was probably 4 to the land of (the) Misrim ! 5 (cnsD ns>x). 
As Winckler has pointed out, both Kadesh and Beer- 
lahai-roi lay, in all probability, in the region anciently 
called Musr or Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 b). A bright 
light is now thrown on details which have hitherto caused 
embarrassment, such as the loneliness of the place of 
sacrifice, and the precaution taken by Abraham of 
carrying wood for the altar (cp Grove, in Smith's DB , 
art. 4 Moriah’). 6 Habitations, indeed, there must have 

1 C’T-bn would surely read very oddly, especially as in vv. 35 
Abraham’s ass (lion) occupies a rather prominent position. 
Bleek and Tuch suggested (Gen. 125 Judg. 7 r). 

2 See the books of travel, e.g ., Tristram’s Land 0/ Israel , 
where a strong, but not too strong, opinion is expressed. The 
Samaritan tradition, identifying the mountain with Gerizim, is 
purely sectarian and artificial. 

3 Cp Geiger, Urschr . 278. 

4 This view was first proposed by B. W. Bacon ( Hebraica , 
April, *1891 ; Genesis , 141 /. f'92]), who thinks, however, that the 
original reading in v. 2 was 333H p^R (cp 201 Nu. 13 29 E; cp 
Gen. 2462 J). This is palteographically improJ>ab!e. Bacon 
also thinks that in v. 14 E originally wrote, not El-yir’fe, but El- 
ro’i. 

6 x in fell out; the corruption of □ into n then became 

easy, and after the editor had misread Q’*lj;D»1S*1R as n’*lCnxlR» 
it was natural for him to prefix 

6 Wi. ( Gcsch . ii.) accepts the proposed reading for Moriah in 
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been not very far from El-roi; but there was no walled 
city like Jerusalem, and the ascent of the hill would 
take less time and trouble than Mount Gerizim. The 
hill itself is to be imagined as bare of trees ; but near at 
hand Abraham could see thick brushwood (^np). in 
which a ram was caught by the horns. 

This view of the story, too, enriches us with something 
that we did not know to be recoverable, viz., E’s 
explanation of the name of the old southern sanctuary 
of El-roi (or, as he calls it, El-yir’e). The editor of 
JE having already adopted a fine narrative accounting 
for the name (I61-14), and wishing to attach the great 
event described in our ch. 22 to the central sanctuary of 
Judah (see Moriah), introduced the changes to which 
reference has been made. Elsewhere, however (see 
Jerahmeel), in treating the apparently corrupt text 
of Gen. I613 f suggestions have been made which 
favour the emendation of Gen. 22 14 as follows,—‘and 
Abraham called the name of that place Well of Jerah¬ 
meel, even as it is called to this day.' 

There are, also, two other related aspects under which the 
* Moriah ’ story must be considered. Thewriter obviously 

o t%* j i.- wishes, in the most considerate manner, to 

3. Didactic , r -r • r , 

oppose the practice of sacrificing firstborn 

purpose. sons j C p firstborn), and, subordinate^ 
to this, to justify the substitutionary sacrifice of an animal. 
In treating this part of our subject, we need not linger 
on the famous passage of Philo of Byblus * 1 (professedly 
reproducing a primitive Phoenician story), in which 
Kronos (or rather El) is said to have sacrificed his only 
son Ieoi '5 to free his country from the calamities of war. 
In spite of its doubtful attestation and modernised form, 
the story has the appearance of being based on tradition. 
Probably it was told at Byblus to justify the rite of 
human sacrifice, and a similar myth may have been 
current among the Canaanitish neighbours of the 
Israelites. The story in Gen. 22 , however, is clearly 
intended as a basis for the abrogation of the rite. 
There may have been stories having the same object 
among the Canaanites or the Israelites ; these, not 
the story in Philo of Byblus, would be the right 
narratives to compare with the Elohist’s. So far, 
however, as an opinion is possible, the form of the 
Elohist's story is, apart from the detail about the ram, 
all his own. It was suggested, indeed, by circumstances 
already related in the traditional narratives ; but it was 
moulded by himself, and it is bathed throughout in an 
ideal light. Evidently this pious writer felt that for the 
higher religious conceptions no traditional story would 
be an adequate vehicle. 

The course which he adopted shows the writer to have 
been a great teacher. He admits the religious feeling 
which prompted the sacrifice of a firstborn son ; but he 
suggests that the idea of such a sacrifice is unnatural 
(the unsophisticated mind of Isaac cannot take it in, 
and Abraham himself would never have thought of it but 
for a divine oracle), and earnestly insists that Israel’s 
God demands no more and no less than absolute 
devotion of the heart. One thing more he suggests— 
that there are stages in religious enlightenment, and 
that an act which was justifiable in the wild days of 
Jkphthah (q.v. ), was no longer tolerable. In the 
Southern Kingdom a protest against the continuance or 
revival of human sacrifices was raised by the writer 
of Mi. 66-8 ; in the Northern, at an earlier date, by the 
Elohist. 2 

There is a fine Indian parallel to the story of the deliverance 
of Isaac in Aitariya Brahmana, 7 13-16 (Max Muller, Anc. 


Gen. 222, and thinks that the original seats of both Abraham 
and Isaac were in the north near Dan (perhaps the true [accord¬ 
ing to him] Kirjalh-arba). The journey referred to in Gen. 22 
would thus be from the far north to the far south. 

1 Muller, FHG 35 7 of. 

2 See further, Kamph., Das Verhaltniss des Menschenoffers 
zur israelit. Rei '., ’96, where recent literature is referred to. 
On human sacrifices in Babylonia, cp Ball, PS BA 14 (’92), 
No. iv.; in Egypt, Tylor and Griffith, Tomb 0/Paheri (Egypt 
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Sanskr. Lit. 408-419), where Cunaqepha, son of a Brahman, 
who had been all but sacrificed in honour of Varuna, is liber¬ 
ated by the gods, and adopted by a priest. The stage of moral 
development, however, represented in this story, is more ad¬ 
vanced than that in Gen. 22. 


It is true, the narrator is behind the prophet in 
spirituality—thousands of ranis, says the latter, will 

4. Substitution n °‘ pro P* t ' at 6 the high God ’ (God 
of ram of heaven),—but the Elohist spoils his 

pathetic narrative by a close which, 
for modern taste, could hardly be more prosaic. ’* And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold, a 
ram caught in the thicket by his horns, and Abraham 
went and took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt- 
offering instead of his son ’ ( 22 13). The first readers of 
the Elohist, like the first readers of the epilogue of the 
Book of Job, had standards and requirements different 
from ours. Below the new taste for spirituality lay 
the old taste for ritual. If human sacrifices were 
not to be offered, what was the surrogate for them ? 
The voice of humanity in certain priestly circles had, 
it appears, spoken for a ram, which in the symbolism 
of vicarious sacrifice was henceforth to represent a man. 
The animal selected was not always the same. At the 
Syrian Laodicea ( = Phoen. Ramitha) it was a stag, 
which animal was annually sacrificed in place of a 
maiden as late as the second century a.d. 1 We would 
gladly know at what date this stag sacrifice was intro¬ 
duced. Did the humane Israelitish priests precede or 
follow the priests of Phoenicia ? And was the original 
substitute for the life of the firstborn son among the 
Israelites a ram (S\\*) or a stag 2 ( I ?\s») ? When we con¬ 


sider (1) that wild animals were not usually sacrificed 
among the Israelites; (2) that in Gen. 227 a sheep is 
spoken of as a victim ; and (3) that in the region of El-roi 
we should expect a gazelle {'2x) rather than a hart (*?»r), 


it seems best to abide by the ordinary reading ‘ ram.’ 

No subsequent narrative comes up to that in 22 1-14, 
though the idyllic tone and the deep religious spirit of J's 

6 Other account t ^ ie fi nc ^ n g °f the right wife 

*. • for Isaac (ch. 24 ) claim admiration (see 

es * Rebekah). The narratives respecting 
Isaac himself tend to lower our estimate of his 
character ; but we must remember that the patriarchs 
represent the highest Israelitish ideals only in part; they 
also embody Israelitish weaknesses. Isaac's shiftiness 
in his relations with Abimelech (Gen. 26 i-n Rj) need 
not be excused when we have learned to look upon him 
as a tribal representative ; the repetition of, virtually, 
the same story twice over in the life of Abraham (cp 
Gen. 12 10-20 J ; 20 E) is an indication of the compara¬ 
tive lateness of the traditional stories of that patriarch, 
as well as of the fondness of the people for this particular 
tradition, which showed how inviolable were the persons 
of their ancestors. 

The mingled greatness and weakness of Isaac is most 
striking]}” shown in the story of his paternal benedictions, 
one of which, however, is more fitly styled a curse 
(Gen. 27 ). It is to us a somewhat repellent narrative, 
on account of the unfilial and unbrotherly craft of 
Jacob and the love of good eating ascribed to Isaac. 
With the ancients it must have been popular. As to 


Expl. Fund, ’94), 20 f\ Crum, FSB A 16133; and Masp. 
Dawn of Civilisation , 168, 193 ; in Semitic countries, WRS 
Rel . Sew A 2 ) 361 ff. ; We. Heid . 112/. Maspero includes the 
gazelle among tne animals substituted for human victims; in 
2nd ed. he notices Flinders Petrie’s recent discoveries. 

1 Porphyr. De Atst. 2 $ 6 ; Pausan. iii. 168 ; cp WRS Rel. 
SetnA-) 409, 466. On the commutation of victims, cp Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Sacrifce, 1 269-271. 

2 ‘Stag’ (S\v) is Clermont-Ganneau’s reading (JA , 7th ser. 
11510). There is the same doubt as to the vocalising of in the 
sacrificial tablet of Marseilles (/. 9); here, however, the mean¬ 
ing ‘stag’ is certainly preferable. A ‘ram’ in Phoenician is 

Were the stags spoken of in the Marseilles tariff substi¬ 
tutes for human victims? Robertson Smith {Rel. Sem.P) 467) 
suspects an allusion in 2 S. 119 to an ancient stag sacrifice like 
that at Laodicea. This hypothesis, however, is not borne out by 
the most recent criticism (see Klo., ad loc and Bu. in SBOT). 
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the craft of Jacob, we need not excuse it, for it was 
inherited by the tribes of Isaac and Jacob from their 
nomad ancestors. As to Isaac’s passion for a certain 
food, this too was, no doubt, a tribal failing ; a notable 
Arabic song in the Hamasa (Frcytag, 506) reckons 
* roast flesh ’ as first among the pleasures of life. The 
detail mentioned in 2/3/. would not, however, have 
been thought of but for the necessity of giving scope 
to the cunning of Jacob. Possibly, too, the first tellers 
of the story may have thought that Isaac, being a semi- 
divine hero, and being about to pronounce fateful 
oracles (see Esau), should not be treated otherwise 
than as a deity. It was in festival raiment (v . 15) 
that Jacob the deceiver approached his father (the 
Jews in Jerome’s time said that they were Esau's 
priestly garments), and Robertson Smith has plausibly 
defended 1 the view that the skins worn by Jacob on 
his arms and neck were analogous to those worn by 
worshippers in many lands at sacrificial ceremonies (cp 
Esau). At any rate, it is evident that the pronouncing 
of the oracles was a quasi-divine act, and that, accord¬ 
ing to the narrators, the circumstances connected with 
it were overruled by their God to the accomplishment 
of his own ends. It would seem that this was not one 
of the very earliest narratives ; in the oldest stratum of 
tradition Isaac and Ishmael (both attached to Beer-lahai- 
roi) must have taken the plaee afterwards occupied by 
Jacob and Esau. The details of the present genealogical 
connection were of course afterthoughts. (If Isaac was 
originally a Jercihmcclite hero we can the better under¬ 
stand how the Israelites, whilst frequenting his sanc¬ 
tuary, adopted comparatively little of his legend.) 

It is, however, not only at Beer-lahai-roi, but also at 
Rehoboth, Beersheba, and Gkrar, that we find Isaac 
established. 2 These three plaees come before us in 
Gen. 261-33, which is substantially the work of J, though 
editorial insertions have been made, and v. 33 (as Bacon 
—see below, n. 4—has rendered very probable) should 
change places with 21 31-33. It was at Beersheba, accord¬ 
ing to J and E, that Isaae spent the second part of his 
life, and no doubt it was there, not at Mamrc or Hebron 
(as P, in 3027, represents), that tradition supposed the 
patriarch to have died. According to the most probable 
view of 2133, it was Isaac, not Abraham, who planted 
the sacred tree at Beersheba, invoking the name of 
Yahw6. 3 It was there, too, that he ‘ intreated Yahwe 
for his wife, because she was barren,’ and that Esau and 
Jacob were born. 4 It was at Beer-lahai-roi, however, 
endeared to Isaac (as fancy involuntarily suggests) by 
the memory of the interrupted sacrifice (and not less to 
Ishmael by the memory of his mother Hagar), that 
Isaac received his wife that evening when he had gone 
out on some unknown errand into the open country. 

It is worth remarking that the Wady Muweileh (in 
which the well of Lahai-roi should be placed) must at 
one time have been better watered and more cultivated 
than at present (Palmer). 

On apocryphal allusions, see Apocrypha, § 11. 

t. k. c. 


1 Rel. Scm.i 2 ) 437 ; cp 467. 

2 The reader should he cautioned against some inaccurate 
though seemingly very critical statements in Maspero’s Struggle 
0/ the Nations , 68. To make Isaac a resident at Hebron 
effaces one of the leading distinctions between him and Abraham. 

3 Gen. 21 33 is interesting (cp Eternal, Tamarisk). Was 
the tree an VlTN (‘tamarisk’)? or an rni?K(‘ sacred post')? and 
was the divine name, which Isaac, according to the original J, 
invoked, oViy Sirt, ‘the everlasting (or ‘ancient’?) deity,’ or 
(supposing cViy to be corrupt) j'vVj? ^R, 1 the most high deity ’? 

4 Probably the order of the narratives is 24 25 i- 6 ii 3 261-32 
2131-33. See Bacon ( Genesis , 141, 248; cp Hebraica , April 
1891), who thinks that, in 2133, J originally wrote ‘Isaac,’ 

‘Abraham’ being due to the writer of JE, who transposed the 
passage ; but cp Kautzsch and Ball. 
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ISAIAH (Prophet) 

CONTENTS 


Biographical facts (§ 1). Prophecies without narratives 

Narratives in Is. (§§ 2-6). (g§ 7-17). 

Resulting picture of Is. (§ 18/). 


ISAIAH, in RY Mt. 33, and OT passim ; Esaias, in 
AV; and in AV Eeclus. 4822, Esay (•HVl/’w" everywhere 
except in title of book; there iTL’y] [see J ESHAIAH, 
456]), son of Amoz { q . v .), 2 K. 192 Is. li 2 Ch. 2622 
3220 32 etc., — the most gifted and powerful of those early 
prophets who are known to us by written records. 

The name is to be explained probably either as 1 help of Yahwe 5 
[so J. H. Mich.], cp TV', or as 4 Yahwe helps,’ from ycb yV'tn 
[so Del.]; cp Sab. yfy) and the names Sxyfib yfil^N 1 © has 
rjcraia? [ = nT’C’’ ? so Klo. 1 ] of the prophet — L everywhere, BRA 
everywhere except 2 Ch. 2622— ce<rcr[«]iou [BA] and trjaov [r] in 
Ecclus. 4820(23), but never, except Ezra 87 [A], of the other 
six bearers of the name 2 (see Jeshaiaii). 


I . Isaiah lived at Jerusalem, was married (83), and 
had children ( 7 3 83). Plainly he was of high social 

v,' 1 rank. When he needs a witness he 
1 ^ograpmcai app i ies to the chief priest (see Uriah), 

* and his whole conduct and bearing 

bespeak one who can claim social respect. In this he 
contrasts with Amos and Micah. We may presume 
therefore that he had every educational advantage which 
the capital could supply, and it is plain that he inherited 
a literary tradition of no very recent date. The heading 
in Is. 1 1 refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
as the kings in whose ' days ’ (or period) he prophesied. 
This heading, however, is probably the work of a late 
editor, who gained his information from a study of the 
works of Isaiah. From the reference to Judah and 
Jerusalem as the subjects of the prophecies, we may 
assume the statement to have been intended to apply 
only to chaps. 1 - 12 . It remains true, however, that we 
have no reason to suppose that Isaiah prophesied under 
Manasseh. The story that he was put to death (the 
later legend said, sawn asunder ; cp Heb. 11 37) by order 
of Manasseh, as a punishment for speeches on God and 
on the holy city which were contrary to the law, obtained 
a wide currency, but has no support in the Book of 
Kings, and is unworthy of credit. 3 

These dry bones of biography need to be clothed 
with living flesh, and for this we must turn to Isaiah's 

_ .. discourses, which contain the very 

2. Narratives essence of his ljfe Grand and an . 

in s. 6. tiquely simple was his character, and 
those who have been enabled by a thorough criticism 
and exegesis to form an idea of the limits, the period, 
and the meaning of his discourses, will find themselves 
in a position to rectify some common misapprehensions. 

II. It will be convenient to obtain our first introduc¬ 
tion to Isaiah from certain still extant narratives respecting 
portions of his prophetic ministry, proceeding from his 
disciples or admirers at different periods,—viz., (a) 
Is. 6, (<>)7i-i6, (<r) 81-4, (< 7 ) 20 , (e) 36-39 (2 K.I813- 
20 19 I! 2 Ch. 32 ). 

From (a )—which is an account of the vision by which 
Isaiah was set apart as a prophet—we learn that he 
entered on his ministry in the year of the death of Uzziah, 


1 /Yvis( 2 )6585. Klo.’s alternative restoration (the only 

restoration retained in PRE( 3 ) 8 713) does not seem plausible, yet 
the Arabic 'Isa for JNC" might perhaps lend it some support. 

2 With reference to the © equivalents, it may be noted here 
that the first vowel is oftenest t or < or ic , the a being frequently 
doubled (ie<r[<r]ias— >TjV’? so Klo.; cp ie<ret, 1 Ch. 231 [A]), but 
also (four times in B, once in A, once in L) w or o (tu><reia, 
1 Ch. 2515 [B]-t.TjV*? so Klo.; uxraias, t Ch. 2625 [BA]= 
fvyc'in, cp Neb. 1232? ~iui<rrje, 1 Ch. 2625 [L]). 

3 See Apocalyptic Literature, § 42. Besides the Ascens. 
Isaiee, and Justin, c. Tryph. 120, cp the passage quoted from a 
MS of the Targum on the prophets in Lagarde’s Proph. Chald . 
p. xxxiii. 
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i.e. y probably in 740 b.c. Isaiah had evidently been 
waiting for indications of the divine will—otherwise how 
should the words ‘ Send me ’ have darted at once to his 
lips? Already, too, he had the not less humbling than 
exalting consciousness of a divine presence which glori¬ 
fied the world. To this was now added the sense of a 
new and special relation between himself and Yahwe. He 
was sent to work among his people as a prophet. At the 
same time he had a presentiment, which in the light of 
his new relation to Yahw6 seemed to him a revelation, that, 
being such as it was, not merely Israel, but even Judah, 
was doomed to perish. 1 The revelation was, it is true, 
as yet more like an objective fact than a subjectively 
realised truth, or rather like many a flash of insight 
which visits and revisits us for moments, and then 
disappears, till at length a sad or joyful experience 
makes it ours for ever. Nor was it so terrible a 
presentiment as it may appear to us, because it was 
evidently accompanied by a revelation of the conversion 
of a remnant, as we gather from the name which Isaiah 
gave to his eldest son Shear-jashub ( q.v .). And we 
must believe that, as time went on, apparent changes 
for the better in the moral condition of Israel somewhat 
dimmed Isaiah’s perception of the contents of his earli¬ 
est revelation. Only by the sternest experience could 
he be absolutely and entirely convinced, in the depths 
of his nature, of the necessity for the fall of Judah. 

(b) Probably to a period shortly before the writing 
down of the consecrating vision belongs the gran riftuto 
3 I 7 i 16 • ! to ^ ante s Phrase) which is related 

* * 1-1 ’ in our second narrative piece (£). Isaiah 

immanue . anc j ^haz are the sole acting figures. 
Perhaps it is because the consecration narrative ( a ) 
serves as a preface that the prophet or his secretary 
has made no reference to the revelation of the ‘ rem¬ 
nant.’ The unbelief of Ahaz was in fact an unpardon¬ 
able offence which made Isaiah indisposed to look at 
the brighter side of his revelation. Nothing can well 
be sterner than, Isaiah's prophecies at this period (see 
SBOT, or Intr. Is. 396 f.), though a short breathing¬ 
time is allowed before the sad end. 

The story of the ' great refusal ’ of Ahaz is well known. 
The king expected a siege, and was preparing for it, 
when Isaiah accosted him. He bade him not be afraid, 
reminding him that Yahwe was the head of Jerusalem, 
whereas the rulers of Damascus and Samaria were but 
puny mortals, and no better than half-burned fire¬ 
brands ; in short the coalition against Judah would, in 
common parlance, ‘end in smoke.’ The prophet, how¬ 
ever, saw clearly the inefficacy of his appeal. Ahaz had 
no confidence either in his material, or—worse by far— 
in his spiritual, bulwarks. To his friendly ‘ fear not ’ 
Isaiah therefore added a caution against the dangers of 
unbelief. What those dangers were he did not say ; 
but Ahaz caught his meaning, and had no need to 
question him. ‘ An established house ’ was a common 
phrase for a family which did not die out, and re¬ 
mained in its ancient seat (1 S. 235 2528 1 K. 11 38); 
Isaiah’s caution, therefore, if we may consider its 
reference as limited to Ahaz, threatened the king with 
nothing less than the extinction of his dynasty. At 

this point (Is. 7 10) the record becomes incomplete ; the 
omission is veiled by a conventional introductory formula, 
indicating a fresh stage in the discourse. Probably some 
startling announcement was made, for the accrediting 
of which Isaiah conjectured that Ahaz would require a 
‘sign.’ Then this extraordinary man, who deals 

with the king as though his equal or superior, gives 

1 The closing words, ‘a holy seed is the stock thereof,’ are 
probably an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt passage. 
For a possible restoration see Che. Crit. Bib. Budde’s rendering, 
‘ When then a tenth is there, it shall serve again for pasture ’ 
(New World , Dec. ’95, p. 741) is improbable. The natural sense 
is that given in EV. The following word 0 like t h e tere¬ 
binth ’) should probably be emended to p "?3 ' 3 , ‘ for consump¬ 
tion . . .’ Cp review of Marti’s Jesaia in Crit. Rev. Jan. 1900. 
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Ahaz carte blanche in the choice of a ‘ sign ’ (see 
Immanuel). The king has no doubt that Isaiah can, 
as we should say, work a miracle, and consequently 
believes that one way to safety from his present foes 
would be to obey the prophet; but he is not sure that 
some worse trouble for himself might not follow. He 
does not believe that Yahwe will be strong enough, a 
little later, to save him from Assyria ; and yet how can 
he accept Yahwe’s help in the smaller trouble unless he 
is prepared to accept it in the greater ? The only way, 
from his point of view, to avert the danger from Assyria 
is to make it a friend, which will moreover be able 
to save him from Syria and Ephraim. Friendship 
involves the protection of the weak by the strong, so 
that there is really no cause (Ahaz thinks) to introduce 
religious considerations into the question. Then 

Isaiah, to save his honour as a prophet, hurls, as it 
were, a sign at the unbelieving Ahaz. He says that 
Immanuel — i.e.y ‘God with us’—will be the name 
which any one of the children soon to be born will 
receive from its mother, for before the tender palate of 
the child can distinguish between foods, the lands of 
Rezin and Pekah will have been devastated by Assyria. 1 
Isaiah has, in fact, not less political than religious in¬ 
sight. If he could have put off the prophet, and spoken 
only as a statesman, he might have asked why Ahaz 
should pay Assyria for humiliating Syria and N. Israel 
when it was its own interest to do this. There was, at 
any rate, no immediate necessity for burdening his small 
territory with tribute to Assyria ; the unbelieving king 
was as weak in politics as he was in religion. If we 
possessed a fuller record of the declarations of Isaiah 
\vv. 17-20 cannot be relied upon, being fragmentary, 
and partly recast by a late editor), we should prob¬ 
ably find that the immediate punishment of the king’s 
unbelief specified in it was this — that deliverance 
from Rezin and Pekah would be a ' sign ’ to him, not 
of good, but of evil import. Since the king has rejected 
the opportunity so graciously given him of winning 
Yahwe’s favour, he must not look for a long continuance 
of calm days. Disaster is looming right in front of him. 

That the ' sign ’ which Isaiah indignantly hurls at 
Ahaz is one which, in our fragmentary record, appears 
to be of happy augury, has caused a difficulty to many 
students. Prof. F. C. Porter in particular has felt 
this so strongly that he has devised a new interpreta¬ 
tion of Immanuel which deserves consideration (see 
Immanuel). Two chief objections to it must, however, 
be mentioned. 

(1) Immanuel— i.e.y ‘God is with us’—by no means expresses 
the faith or the ‘underlying assumption* of Ahaz; the true 
object of the king’s worship was neither the old national God, 
nor the Yahwe of Isaiah, but—policy. Hence his perturbation 
of mind, with which contrast the confidence arising out of a sense 
of oneness with their God possessed by the N. Israelites (Am. 
514 b 18 613). 

(2) The explanation of Immanuel as an expression of the false 
faith of the multitude is opposed by the analogy of the name 
Shear-jashub (q.v.), which conveys a truth accepted by Isaiah. 

It is perfectly true, however, that the unbelief of Ahaz made 
the confidence of the happy mothers of Is. 7 14 only too likely to 
prove of short duration. They would suppose that Yahwe was 
unreservedly favourable to their people, whereas he had but 
granted a short interval before the sin of Ahaz should bring its 
terrible punishment on king and people. The sign was not as 
happy a one as Isaiah had intended. 


(c) The third piece of narrative is 81-4 (cp next art., 
§ 6). From 7 3 we already know that in 734 Isaiah had 


4. Is. 8 1-4 ; 
Isaiah’s sons. 


a son named Shear-jashub, who was old 
enough to accompany his father in his 


walks. From 81-4 we learn that 
shortly afterwards he had another son, named Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, whose name portended the fall of the 


1 Dillmann’s objections to this explanation are—(1) that 7 i$f. 
produces the impression that the child of a mother well known 
to Isaiah and to Ahaz is meant, and (2) that ‘thy land, O 
Immanuel’ in 8s can only be understood of a historical person. 
But 7 15 can be shown to be a gloss, and 1S1R (8s) should 

rather be 'y ♦ p{<. Certainly the passage is difficult; but no 
other solution seems available. 
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two northern kingdoms. These two sons, apparently, 
are the ‘children whom Yahwe has given him,' and, 
like himself, they are 4 signs and omens in Israel ’ of 
divine appointment. His children, at any rate, are 
‘signs' in virtue of their names, which are doubtless 
as well known in Jerusalem as that of the crown prince 
himself. With regard to Isaiah we are not told that 
he received his name by divine appointment. It is 
only the prophet Jeremiah who claims to have been 
consecrated from his birth, and who may therefore 
conceivably have regarded his name as an omen (cp 
Jer. 1 io). It is enough that Isaiah and his sons alike 
prophesy of the future, and rouse the dull consciences 
of men. Thus, when the crisis comes, Isaiah will 

not stand alone. Before his inward consecration (in 
B.c. 740?) he felt himself ‘unclean’ through his soli¬ 
darity with his people; but now, by solidarity with him, 
the members of his family are virtually detached, like 
himself, from the 4 people of unclean lips ’ among 
whom they dwell. For Isaiah’s wife, too, is a prophetic 
personage (83), though she may not bear a prophetic 
name ; she participates in the privileges of her husband. 

(if) Chap. 20 describes the strange procedure by 
which Isaiah gave, so to speak, an acted prediction 1 of 

5 Is 20 tbe ^ atG reserve< ^ f° r two neighbouring 

countries. The people of Ashdod revolted 
from Assyria in 713, and Judah (now itself a vassal of 
the Great King) was tempted to follow their example, j 
Isaiah heard an inner voice bidding him go about, like 
one of the poorest class, without either sandals or an 
tipper garment. He obeyed till the siege and capture 
of Ashdod in 711, which was a still more striking omen 
of the punishment in store for rebellion. This is the 
only prophetic action recorded of Isaiah. Generally 
he was contented with spoken prophecy,—either upon 
aesthetic grounds, or because spoken prophecy was less 
susceptible than acted prophecy of misinterpretation. 
The strange attire in which he appeared for three 
years need not have meant what it was at length 1 
declared to mean. It might have signified merely the 
prophet’s grief (cp Mi. 18 ) for Ashdod ; but as we see 
from vv. 3-6, it was a perfectly unsympathetic announce¬ 
ment of the fate of the north Arabian countries of Musri 
and Kus, 2 which had long been important factors in 
Palestinian politics. To this Isaiah added a graphic 
description of the confusion of the statesmen of Pales¬ 
tine ( 4 this coastland ’) at the fall of the single great ally 
on whom they had counted (cp Isaiah ii., §9 a [4]). 

(e) From the two remaining narratives we must not 
expect too much, owing to the lateness of their date 

6 Is 36 _ 39 ( s f e next art., § 15). One of them ( 36 - 

3?9<z 37 /.) is no doubt earlier than the 
other ( 379 ^- 38 /); but even the earlier is full of contra¬ 
dictions to the ideas and the implied situations in the 
universally acknowledged prophecies. So much, how¬ 
ever, we may admit to be just conceivable:—(1) that 
Hezekiah in 702-1 B.C. really did take pains to 
propitiate Isaiah, and did convince the prophet of his 
disposition to obey the divine oracles ; and (2) that 
Isaiah in consequence declared that on this occasion 
Jerusalem should escape a siege. The grounds for this 
view, however, are more hypothetical than one likes, and, 
at any rate, the details of Hezekiah's embassy to Isaiah 
and the speeches assigned to the prophet are altogether 
untrustworthy. And yet how transcendently great this 
prophet of Yahw& must have been to have formed the 
subject of so much imaginative writing ! And how 
highly the later Jews must have valued the privilege 
of prophetic revelation to have devoted themselves so 
earnestly to filling up the gaps in its historical record ! 

III. We now turn to those discourses of Isaiah which 
have no accompanying narratives. We will view them 
as revelations of a great religious character, and treat 
them with the respect due to all such revelations ; i.e ., 

1 He uses the same phrase as in S18. 

2 See Cush, § 2 ; Mizraim, § 2 b; but cp Geographv, § 9. 
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we will not require them to exhibit throughout a cast-iron 
7 Prophecies consistenc y* The criticism which we 
without narra- ! lave sought *° ® m P lo r eIse " here has not 
tives* Is °6-2i been controlled by preconceived ideas 
2 respecting Isaiah's prophetic system, 

and we may therefore venture, as 
historians, to build upon its conclusions. We have 
heard from Isaiah’s lips his own account of his con¬ 
secrating vision. Criticism justifies us in holding that 
he lost no time in expanding and applying the stern 
truth which had lodged itself in his mind. For both 
Israel and Judah he announced a grievous disaster, 
which to the deeply-moved prophet appeared not less 
awful than a judgment upon the world (26-2i). Never 
again did he write in a style so poetic, so sublime. 
Probably he learned that a manner at once more 
pointed and with more personality was better fitted to 
win the attention of the people ; indeed, in 26-21 he 
writes, it would seem, more to relieve himself than to 
impress others. 

In 3 1-5 Isaiah expresses himself more plainly. He 
anticipates a captivity like that in Jehoiachin’s time, 
when (if we may trust the narrative) few, except the 
poorer class, were left in Judah, and says that young 
men of tyrannical character will be the rulers of the 
humiliated state which should remain. 

This picture of the future (which, apart from the 
reference to the rulers who would take the place of the 

8 Is 316-41 ca Pti ve king, he repeated in 3 i 6 - 4 i 61-7 

5 x *58 2 1 anc * ^ 8 ' 2 ?) 0X31 correspond to facts. 

017 24 ‘ The punishment of the sins of Judah's 

rulers was delayed ; the Davidic king remained on 
an, as yet, unshaken throne. 

Isaiah was not at all perplexed at this. He recog¬ 
nised the divine will that Ahaz should have a fair trial 
and choose between the broad and the narrow way. 
Again and again he offered counsel to Ahaz ; but the 
young king was too wilful to listen, and his counsellor 
began to grow ‘weary’ (713). One trial more, as we 
have seen, was given, but in vain ; hnd then Isaiah 
distinctly pointed to the 'waters of the river’ (i.e., to 
Assyria) as the source of the calamity in store for 
Judah as well as for Israel (87 /; cp 526-30 720). 

We have but fragments of Isaiah's discourses at this 
period ; but it is plain that the unbelief of Ahaz had 

9 Is 8 22 S reat, y deepened the prophet’s conviction 

5 22 * com j n g ru j n . no WO rds of Carlyle are 
more fraught with indignation and grief than 821 / 
Still, even here all is not dark. Many, we are told, 
not all, will rue their opposition to the divine word 
(814), and if we could be sure that 89 /. and 92-7 (1-6) 
were written at this period by the prophet, we should 
feel that Isaiah was by no means destitute of the richest 
consolation. The strict conservative view, however, 
is difficult in the extreme, and though Isaiah certainly 
believed that a ‘remnant’ would (like himself and his 
disciples, 816-18) turn, in humble, penitent faith, to 
Yahwfe, and so escape captivity, it is not safe to sup¬ 
pose that Isaiah pictured to himself its future history. 

Had Isaiah any hope for (northern) Israel ? He had 
none for the survival of the ancient kingdom ; but did 

10 Is 9 21 be ^ e ^ eve ln Samaria too there was 
1*7 °*81 6 21 a ' rernnant ’ which would 4 turn ’? Three 

I_ * important prophecies (not counting 26-21 
and shorter passages) relate to Israel : 99-21 (8-20) 17 
and 28 i- 6 . The second and third of these contain 
passages which may seem to favour an affirmative 
answer ; but a strict criticism will not allow us to 
regard 177 /. ^nd 2Ss f as more genuine than 11 n-13. 1 
Yes ; Isaiah had no hope for the country which, on the 
ground of its past leadership, still arrogated to itself 
the name of Israel. It is probable, however, that when 
the Assyrian hosts actually drew near Samaria (later 
than the prophet had at first anticipated), Isaiah’s hopes 

1 Dillmann (on Is. 2S5/) quotes all these passages as con¬ 
clusive evidence. 
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for his own land revived. He appears at that time to 
have expected an Assyrian invasion of Judah, and in 
prophetic vision to have seen the foe pressing on to the 
capital. There is actually a record of this vision in 

11 I 10 8 ^ at ^ ne descriptive passage, 1028-32, 

« f 2 32 and we have some reason to think that 

9/. / 12-14. j sa j a k at t ^ at t j me u ttered the defiant 

words of 89 f, and in 17 12-14 announced the destruc¬ 
tion of the Assyrian invaders of Judah. This, if true, 
was certainly not mere patriotism on the part of Isaiah. 
There must have been some change in the internal 
condition of Judah, which to Isaiah's prophetic eye 
spoke of a modification (surely not a reversal) of 
Yahwe’s purpose. We can hardly err in connecting 
this with a change in the government of the country. 

It is possible that Hezekiah had considerable political 
influence even before his father’s death, and that he 
was supposed, on good grounds, to have been influenced 
by the preaching of Isaiah. This will account for the 
hopeful spirit of 89 f. and 1712-14 (the present writer 

12 I 1428 2 wou ^ formerly have added, of a third 

2 ’ 32, passage, 14 28-32, which the heading 
states to have been written ‘ in the death-year of king 
Ahaz,’ 719 b.c. ). 1 Isaiah at this time no longer appre¬ 
hended an immediate Assyrian invasion ; the reason 
of which is, that the Assyrian arms had (in 721 
or 720) received a temporary check in N. Babylonia. 
He was well aware, however, that Sargon would soon 
be as dangerous as ever, and if he was still confident 
in the present security of Jerusalem, it was because the 
ruler of Judah was now, what Ahaz had not been, a 
believer. For Isaiah does not yet regard the individual | 
as a moral unit. If Yahwe protects Zion, it is because 
Zion's ruler has responded to the demand for ‘ faith ’ 
(cp 2816). 

Eight years passed, and still Isaiah held the same 
language. For though the greater part of lOs -126 

13 Is lOs -126 ( next art ’ § 7 ) is certainly of late 

1 f\’. i± origin, and written for other circum- 

ipar ; , 24 27. stances t j ian t h ose of the eighth 

century, yet enough remains to assure us that Isaiah 
in 711 regarded an Ass) r rian conquest of Judah as 
contrary to the plan of Yahwe. The grand rebuke 
addressed to Assyria in IO5-15 (apart from the inter¬ 
polations) should not improbably be combined with 
1424-27, which is the misplaced conclusion of the 
Isaianic prophecy (next art., § 9 [a], 1). Thus in 711 
(this date may, on good grounds, be assumed) Isaiah 
believed it to be Yahwe’s purpose ‘ to break Assyria in 
his (Yahwe’s) land, and on his mountains to tread him 
under foot’ (I425). No light is thrown either in 

1 0 s-i5 or in 14 24-27 on the condition of affairs in J udah ; 
but we must assume that Hezekiah still maintained the 
attitude of one who ‘ believed ’ Yahwe and his prophet, 
for without this we know that Isaiah could have seen no 
hope for his country (79 28 16). 

It is true, Sargon states, in a fragmentary inscription (AY? 

2 64 _/C), that the inhabitants of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab planned revolt from the Assyrian suzerainty, and entered 
into negotiations with Musri (see Mizkaim, § 2 b )—the passage 
relates to the time preceding the siege of Ashdod mentioned 
above—but it is allowable to suppose either that the Assyrian 
scribe put down four of the best-known names of Palestinian 
peoples somewhat at random, or that Hezekiah confessed his 
error to Isaiah, and gave pledges of future obedience. 

At any rate, Isaiah, who had already expressed such 
strong confidence in the present safety of Zion, could not 
and would not change his tone without solid reasons. 

Again eight years elapsed ; but now symptoms of a 
change appear. The next prophecy in chronological 

14 Is 28-32 orc * er t0 the S reat ‘ Woe' on Assyria is 

287-22 (next art., § 12, end). No passage 
of Isaiah gives us quite such graphic details as to the 

1 The passage, however, is really an imaginative composition 
like the poem in 144^-21 (see next art., § 9, b [9], 0). It is Sen¬ 
nacherib's death, most probably, that is referred to in both 
poems. See Marti's commentary, and cp SBOT y ‘Isa.,’ Heb. 
195, where an emended text is exhibited. 
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faults of the upper classes at Jerusalem, and it is remark¬ 
able that Isaiah appends to these details a solemn re¬ 
statement of the spiritual basis of the security of Judah. 
If we take this prophecy in combination with one of 
certainly not much later date (the denunciation of Shebna, 
2215-18 : next art. § 9 [b], 2), we may infer that Isaiah 
again thought he saw an imminent prospect of the de¬ 
portation of many of the leaders of the state to Assyria 
(cp 3 i). There was indeed still a possibility of averting 
this fate. But would these clever politicians adopt it ? 
Of the king, however, we hear nothing. Isaiah seems 
to regard Hezekiah as, to a great extent, the puppet of 
the predominant political faction. Indeed, remembering 
the story of Padi of Ekron, one is inclined to think 
that such dependence may have been generally the lot 
of the small kings of Palestine at this time. At any 
rate, Isaiah's great object is to startle the politicians 
out of their security. He warns them that, though the 
horizon is clear at present, it will not remain so. He 
will not on this occasion say when the storm will break 
out. ‘ Add year to year, let the feasts run their course ’ 
(29 1). Certain it is, however, that before long Ariel 
(q.v.) will be marked out as his prey by the Assyrian ; 
Jerusalem (for this is the meaning of the symbolic name 
employed) will be besieged and reduced to great straits. 
It is not the Assyrian, however, who will deal the final 
blow. A theophany will take place ; Yahwe himself, 
the storm-God and the war-God, will appear and 
destroy the guilty city (cp 210-21). 

What was the cause of the change in Isaiah’s preach¬ 
ing? It was the rise to power of an Egyptian party at 
Jerusalem. The peoples of* Palestine and Phoenicia 
saw in the new (Ethiopian) dynasty of Egypt the only 
power which could save them from the oppressive and 
uncongenial rule of Assyria (cp Egypt, § 66). Isaiah, 
on political, but vastly more on religious, grounds, 
insisted on the futility of an alliance with Egypt 
(chaps. 30 f). He supplemented his ‘woe’ upon 
Jerusalem by the declaration that the Egyptian allies 
of Judah should be defeated, for Yahwe himself would 
fight on the side of the Assyrians (so we must under¬ 
stand 31 3). This cycle of prophecies ( 28 - 31 ) is of 
the highest value both for the history of Judah and 
for the biography of the prophet. It gives us a 
graphic picture of the excitement at Jerusalem and the 
opposition to Isaiah’s preaching, and shows how the 
initial revelation of Judah’s doom was gradually fixing 
itself more and more in the prophet’s mind. It also 
confirms an idea which has probably already suggested 
itself to us—that Isaiah’s interest is not in the circum¬ 
stantial details of his prophecy, but in the connection 
between national sin and national calamity/ His object 
is to reveal God in history, not—except in a secondary 
sense—to turn the course of events. 

The negotiations with Egypt do not appear to have as 
yet succeeded, and if chap. 18 (next art., § 9 [rz], 3) was 
- written at this period, it shows that Isaiah 
* had for a time triumphed over the Egyptian 
party. Otherwise he would certainly not have given 
J udah a further breathing-time. Otherwise, too, he would 
not have so calmly bidden the Ethiopian ambassadors 
return to their own land. It is remarkable that Isaiah 
should speak so respectfully of the Ethiopians, for not 
| long since he spoke quite otherwise of Egypt ( 30 3-7). A 
fuller acquaintance with this period of Egyptian history 
might enable us to explain this. 1 It is still more re¬ 
markable that Isaiah should have adopted so lofty a 
tone of enthusiasm in speaking of the prospects of 
Judah. May we not venture to assume that Hezekiah 
had initiated something in the nature of a reform, 2 
something which might be charitably regarded as ‘ turn- 

1 Or, possibly, if there was a second Assyrian invasion, the 
prophecy in chap. 18 might refer to this. 

2 See Hezkkiah, where the supposed fact of an early reform 
in the cultus is controverted. Isaiah’s main object was moral 
amendment; he has no programme for any other reform. 
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ing to Yah\v& ’ ? Isaiah has already told us how far, 
at an earlier time, the ‘ princes ’ of Judah were from 
practising the virtues which befitted them. Must we 
not conjecture that Hezekiah had lately made examples 
of some of the chief offenders among them (e.g., 
Shebna)? If so, king and prophet were destined to 
be sadly disappointed. The prophecy in chap. 18 (if 
rightly dated) had been delivered on the assumption 
that the rulers of Judah had really ' turned ’ to Yahw6. 
It did not indeed promise that there should be no 
Assyrian invasion. Sennacherib would, of course, take 
the field against the kings of Palestine (including Heze¬ 
kiah) who had refused tribute. But it did guarantee 
(upon implied conditions) that the invasion should be 
stopped at the outset by a supernatural intervention. 
This, however, did not happen. As Sennacherib and 
Isaiah agree in stating, widespread desolation was 
wrought in Judah by the irresistible warriors of Assyria. 
To all—to the prophet not less than to his countrymen 
— this was a sign of Yahw6’s displeasure. All that 
could now be hoped for was to avert destruction from 
, , Jerusalem. The rulers took one means 

.s. 5 2 • (j 0 i n g this . Isaiah wished them to 

take another. Sacrifices had never been so abundant, 
nor public prayers so fervent ( 1 11-15; C P Am. 52224 
with vv. 1518) ; but Isaiah, like Amos, attached no 
intrinsic value to ceremonies. One means, and one 
only, there was to check the progress of Sennacherib ; 
it was to change their lives. Their God would forgive 
the past, and restore to them his protecting care. They 
would sow and reap, undeterred by Assyrian warriors ; 
they would ' eat the good of the land. ’ On the other 
hand, if they rebelled against the divine will they would 
suffer the hardships of a siege (see Husks). 

' If your sins be scarlet, they may become white as snow; 

If they be red as crimson, they may become as wool. 

If ye be willing and ohedient, the good of the land shall ye eat; 
But if ye refuse and rebel, carob-pods shall ye eat ’ (1 18-20, last 
line emended). 

Even in the too brief summary (I5-26), the discourses 
of Isaiah delivered at this period move us deeply. We 
long to know' what effect they produced. Only a late 
tradition on this subject has come down to us ; it is 
that contained in chaps. 36 f. (next art., § 15). It may 
be barely possible to hold that a good effect w r as pro¬ 
duced, that Isaiah assured Hezekiah of safety. If this 
was the case, he very soon changed his tone. It is 
17 Is ° 2 i 1 cerla ’ n that, as the last Assyrian 
1 I4 ‘ warriors disappeared, Isaiah, sick at 
heart, used language (221-14: next art., § 9 [< 5 ], 2) 
which can be understood only as a final acceptance 
of the doom pronounced in 69-13. He bows to the 
decree of the God of Israel. For Judah there is no 
more hope; for himself no further ministry. The 
heart of 4 this people ’ has become gross, and there is 
no possibility of salvation. Therefore cities must be¬ 
come waste, and houses uninhabited, and, should a 
tenth be left, this must, in turn, be consumed. For 
the small prophetic band—himself, his children, and 
his disciples—there may still be a future (cp 816-18) ; 
but he has received no revelation on this subject ; nor 
could he, without a psychological miracle, have even 
imagined a condition of things totally opposed to the 
present. Only a short time ago he could anticipate 
the restoration to Jerusalem of ‘judges as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the beginning' (I26). Now it 
would appear as if, by a moral compulsion, he placed 
himself by the side of Amos, who had prophesied of the 
guilty worshippers in the sanctuary at Bethel, that ‘ not 
one should flee away, not one should escape ’ (Am. 9 1). 

The reader may need to be reminded that the 
latter part of this picture of Isaiah is based upon 
la T? if critical conclusions which are not as 
* - yet generally accepted. The criticism 

Isaiah. P ro P^ ec ' es °f Isaiah is slowly 

emerging from a position analogous to 
that in w'hich the Hexateuch was before the publication 
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of Wellhausen's Prolegomena. The reader may, if he 
will, keep his mind in suspense as to the critical prob¬ 
lems of the day, and confine his attention to the 
earlier part of the present article. Should he do so, 
he will obtain a sound though an incomplete concep¬ 
tion of the great prophet. But to those who have 
seen the weakness of the old criticism, and the strength 
of that which offers itself as on the whole far more in 
accordance with facts, and who find the synthesis of 
new and old presented in this article historically credible, 
it may be safely said that the more they contemplate 
the character of Isaiah as now disclosed to them, the 
grander it will appear. We have not hitherto realised 
the scale and proportions of his truly heroic faith. 
What Abraham was in legend, Isaiah was in fact. He 
was prepared to trust God in the darkness as implicitly 
as the ‘father of the faithful,’ when, according to the 
noble story, he lifted up his hand, at the divine com¬ 
mand, to slay his only son. For we may be sure— 
the variations in his picture of the future attest this— 
that Isaiah loved his people dearly, and was alive to 
the least indications of moral progress. And yet he 
could, with breaking heart, give up the present Israel to 
its doom, so complete was his faith in the all-wise pur¬ 
pose of the God of Israel. How that which seemed the 
end of all things could yet not be a fatal blow to the 
divine purpose, it was not for him to judge. 

As a man and a prophet we have now fully recognised 
Isaiah’s greatness. Was he also a poet? In 3722-29 

19. Was Isaiah < next art " M> * v K ° ry fine ta T‘ 

. mg poem on Sennacherib is assigned to 

^ him ; but the lateness of the narrative 

in which it is placed, together with the late character of 
the phraseology, prevent us from accepting this assign¬ 
ment. Another fine taunting poem also has been claimed 
for Isaiah—that in 144^-21, which was not originally 
connected with the late prophecy against Babylon in 
chap. 13 (see Isaiah ii., § 9, b [9], / 3 ). But ideas and 
phraseology alike point away from Isaiah, unless we apply 
a very imperfect criticism to both sections of the evidence. 

It must suffice here to mention the fact that ini4 12-14 reference 
is made to a fully developed myth of Babylonian origin, for 
which there is no parallel in the works of the pre-exilic prophets, 
and to point out the similarity of this taunting song to that in 
37 22-29. Both these songs were probably composed with 
reference to the story of Sennacherib, and both are of late 
origin. Probably 1428-52 (next art., § 9 [b]> 3) also should be 
included in the group (see above, § 12). 

Nor can we reckon as more than a curiosity of 
criticism the theory that Pss. 46-48 were written by 
Isaiah, the first when the Syrians, the second when the 
Philistines, and the third when the Assyrians were 
overthrown. The simple truth is that Isaiah was too 
great to be a literary artist; his words were deeds. 

The preceding sketch requires to be supplemented by 
a sympathetic survey of the prophetic literature of the 
it . post-exilic period (see Prophetic 

2 T’ own Literature) . a critical rearrange- 
saia s. men t of the prophecies of the Book of 
Isaiah not only makes Isaiah a simpler and a grander 
and therefore also a more truly antique personality than 
he could be according to the older criticism ; it intro¬ 
duces us to a number of less original, but in some re¬ 
spects more attractive personages, who being neither 
public men nor ambitious of fame in an age (aidv) that 
was passing away, have not been remembered by name. 
They drew their inspiration (so they must have believed) 
from the divine Spirit which dwelt within the community 
(Is. 63 11 ; cp Spirit), and they were content with the 
hope so touchingly expressed by a psalmist of similar 
character— 

Remember me, O Lord, in the gracious welcome of Thy people ; 
Oh visit me with Thy salvation ; 

That 1 may look on the prosperity of Thy elect, 

May rejoice in Thy nation's joy, 

May triumph with Thy inheritance. 

(Ps. 106 4/, Kay’s translation.) 

It may be hoped that English students will not any 
longer cherish the unfounded prejudice that to follow 
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out the many traces of plurality of authorship in Isaiah 
involves less appreciation of those passages of the book 
which were not written by the son of Amoz. 

Besides the commentaries and histories of Israel, see Dr., 
Isaiah, his life and times ( 2 ) (’93); WRS Proph. Is. (’82), 205* 
356; Duhm, Theol. der Propheten, 149-177 
21. Literature. (’75); Guthe, Das Zukun/tsbild des Jesaia 
(’85) ; Giesebrecht, Beitr. z. Jesaiakritik, 
76-84 (’90) ; Hackmann, Die Zukunftsenvartung des Jesaia 
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(’93); Smend, AT Rel.-Gesch. 203-227 ('93); Duff, Old Test . 
Theol. 1 150-294 (*94); A. B. Davidson, ‘The Theology of 
Isaiah in Exp. T. ’94 (beginning at 296); M 'Curdy, Hist., 
Proph., and Mon., vof. 2 (’96), though a good Assyriologist, does 
not go deep enough into critical and historical problems to 
achieve his aim; J. Meinhold, Jesaja u. seine Zeit. (*98); cp 
also § 6 of G. A. Smith’s art. ‘ Isaiah ’ in Hastings’ DB. See 
also Deuteronomy, Hezekiah, Messiah, Prophecy, Temple. 
2*7 (other bearers of the name). See Jeshaiah, 1-6. 
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The criticism of the Book of Isaiah has been almost 
revolutionised within the last twenty years. 1 The 
problems have become more compli¬ 
cated, the methods of the critics more 
varied and subtle. The present position 
of criticism cannot be properly understood, however, 
without some acquaintance with an earlier stage. It 
is necessary, therefore, to preface this article by a 
sketch of what appeared certain or probable before 
1880. To give the student a mixture of the two criti¬ 
cisms would be misleading. He has to pass as quickly 
as possible through the initial stage already traversed by 
criticism, that he may not perplex himself with unreal 
difficulties. 

A. Earlier Criticism 

We must begin with the criticism of I. Isaiah (/. e ., 
Is. 1-39), and then proceed to that of 11. Isaiah (i.e ., 
Is. 40-66), remarking by way of introduction that 
critics in general are agreed that the final redaction of 
the Book of Isaiah must have been anterior to the 
composition of Ecdesiasticus (probably about 180 B.c.), 
because of the description of Isaiah’s wide range as a 
prophet in Ecclus. 4822-25, a passage which occurs not 
only in the Greek and the Syriac, but also in a lately 
discovered fragment of the Hebrew text. 

Abraham Kuenen ('a8-*9i), one of the greatest of 
recent ' higher critics,’ gave this sketch of 
the growth of I. Isaiah in the first edition 
of his Introd. (Onderzoek) in ’63. 

A. Chapters 1-39. i. Arrangement .—The earliest 
parts of the book Kuenen takes to be the two collec¬ 
tions, chaps. 1-12 and 13-23. The former consists 
entirely of genuine prophecies of Isaiah; the latter 
contains some prophecies dating from the last years of 
the exile. A characteristic of the second group is that 
headings are prefixed to the prophecies, with the peculiar 
term Kiro '(divine) utterance,’ or 'oracle' (131 1428 
15 r 17 r [20 1] 21 1 1113 22 1 23i). It is natural to 
assume that this was the later of the two collections, 
and it is possible that the present position of the 
short prophecy, 14 24-27, is due to the editor of this 
group, who may have wished, by transferring this 
passage from 105-126 (near which it must once have 
stood) to a place amongst the oracles of his own 
collection, to connect the two groups, and give them an 
appearance of homogeneousness. This editor certainly 
lived in post-exilic times, whereas the collector of 
chaps. 1-12 was either Isaiah himself or one of his 
disciples (cp 82 16). Time passed, and other prophecies 
came to light which rightly or wrongly were ascribed to 
the prophet Isaiah. Another editor, wishing to complete 

1 Until quite lately the school of Dillmann has been regarded 
in England, as elsewhere, among students of Isaiah, as represent¬ 
ing the farthest point to which a sober criticism can go. The 
willingness to reconsider things, however, shown in the art. 

‘ Isaiah’ (Hastings, DB 2 [’99]) by Prof. G. A. Smith, justifies 
the hope that the transition to a more consistent critical position 
will not be so slow in England. 
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a Book of Isaiah, attached chaps. 28-33 24-27 and 34 f ., 
and appended, as a suitable close for the book, a 
historical account of Sennacherib’s invasion and Isaiah’s 
prophetic activity at this period. 

ii. Collections of Isaianic prophecies. — a. The 
earliest. — These are, Kuenen thought, in chaps. 2-4, 
written in the first years of Ahaz, before the outbreak 
of the Syro-Ephraimitish war. 1 Chap. 5 describes 
Isaiah’s expectations a few years later, after the first 
defeat experienced by Ahaz. During the same war 
Isaiah wrote his account of his great vision (chap. 6), 
and from chap. 7 we learn what he held out in prospect 
to Ahaz at the height of the crisis. Chaps. 17i-n and 
81-96 [7] are only a little later than chap. 7, whilst the 
prophecy in 97 [8J-104, which in 9 10 [u] presupposes 
the defeat of Rezin by the Assyrians, 2 and the devasta¬ 
tion of N. Palestine, was probably delivered shortly 
after the close of the Syro-Ephraimitish war, when the 
N. kingdom was beginning to recover from its serious 
disasters. 14 28-32 also, in spite of the heading in 
v. 28, may be placed in this period. The Philistines, 
threatened by the Assyrian power, may have sent an 
embassy to Ahaz, the protigi of Tiglath-pileser, desiring 
his support. 

b. The prophecies of the Assyrian period.—These 
are divided into two classes—(a) those before and (|S) 
those after Hezekiah’s revolt. 

(a) To the former class belong 2111 f. and 13-17, which suggest 
that the Assyrian power was gradually extending towards 
Egypt. M ore certainly chap. 28 belongs to the three years of 
the siege of Samaria. Chap. 23 refers to Shalmaneser’s campaign 
against Phoenicia. The obscurity of v. 13 permits no very 
positive critical inference; but the mention of Assyria confirms 
the Isaianic authorship. Nor is Kuenen prepared to give up 
the epilogue (?w. 15-18), though he recognises the comparative 
weight of the objections to the genuineness of this passage and 
indeed of the whole prophecy. The ‘hard king’ of 194 is 
Sargon, who is actually named in chap. 20. 

(/3) Then come the important chaps. 29-32, all of which belong 
to the year before Sennacherib’s invasion, and open the second 
class of the prophecies referred to. 29 1-8 is regarded as a two¬ 
fold prediction, first of Jerusalem’s extreme danger, and then 
of her deliverance. 3 The prophecies in 2215-25 (Shebna) and 
221-14 were delivered not much later. The description in 
22 8-11 is viewed as partly imaginative ; the preparations for the 
defence of Jerusalem were such as would naturally be made on 
the approach of a foe. 10 5-12 6 was written during the invasion ; 
14 24-27 is closely connected with it, and may be regarded as its 
epilogue. Jerusalem itself was threatened when chap. 1 was 
written, and IT 12-14 18 and 33 belong to the same period. All 
these prophecies express a firm assurance of the speedy destruc¬ 
tion of the foe. 

c. The prophecy against Moab. 

This prophecy (chap. 15 f.) receives from Kuenen a careful 
consideration. He recognises the peculiarity in language, in 
style, and in ideas, of 15i-16i2, which he assigns to an older 
prophet of the Northern Kingdom. The epilogue he thinks may 

1 The heading in 1 1 is of course due to an editor and of no 
authority (cp Chronology, § 2 f). 

2 This implies the reading * the adversaries of Rezin ’ 
j'!fn), which is accepted by Dillmann, but rejected by Duhm and 
Cheyne (see SBOT). Kuenen, however, is not unconscious of its 
difficulties. 

3 Kuenen’s view of 29 i-8,9-14, has been till quite lately the one 
generally held. It has been well stated by Driver ( Isaiah , 56 /.). 
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well have been written by Isaiah, when he adopted the work of 
his predecessor, about the same time as 2113-17 (see above, b [a]). 
The earlier prophet most probably lived before the great con¬ 
quests of Jeroboam II., when Edom was subject to Judah (cp 
1 C 6 with 2 K. 14 7). 

iii. The historical chapters (36-39).—These are re¬ 
garded as having been compiled from contemporary docu¬ 
ments shortly after the time of Hezckiah, and inserted 
by the collector of chaps. 1-35 (or perhaps of the whole 
book), partly to illustrate the prophecies of the Assyrian 
period, partly to supplement the narratives in chaps. 7 
8 20 (cp above, § 2 , i.). 

iv. Later additions. — a. Chaps. 24-27.—The earliest 
of the exilic prophecies inserted in I. Isaiah is held to be 
that in chaps. 24-27. The evidence against Isaiah’s 
authorship is not indeed so overpowering as in the case of 
chaps. 40-66, because of the obscurity of the prophecy, i 
but is still forcible enough. Points of contact between 
the language of these chapters and that of Isaiah are 
not wanting ; but there is such a striking difference in 
style, in imagery, in vocabulary, and even in ideas, that 
on this ground alone we may be sure that Isaiah is not 
the author. Then the historical situation—however 
difficult of interpretation some features in it may be—is 
certainly not that of any of the acknowledged prophecies 
of Isaiah. Kuenen’s conclusion is that the author lived 
during the first part of the exile and that he predicts 
the fall of Babylon. On three points he remains in 
doubt—( 1 ) where the prophet lives, whether in Judaea 
(cp 256 f 10), or elsewhere; ( 2 ) whether 24 i-i 3 is to 
be regarded as a prophecy, or as a description, and 
whether it relates to the whole earth, or to Judah and 
Jerusalem ; and ( 3 ) whether 27 10 f. pictures the con¬ 
dition of Jerusalem, or of the hostile city mentioned in 
25 2 265 — i.e. (according to Kuencn), of Babylon. 

b. Chaps. 31 /.—To the same period Kuenen assigns 
chaps. 34 f. The writer’s silence as to the Mcdo- 
Persians and his indignation against Edom are the 
reasons for placing these chapters early in the Exile. 

Peculiar ideas and words are of course not as abundant here 
as in chaps. 24 - 27 . This last remark applies also to 13 i -14 23, 
but the historical situation is defined even more plainly than in 
34 f. as that of the Exile, and more definitely of the close of the 
Exile. The Babylonian oppression is presupposed, and the tone 
of the writer is evidently embittered by the thought of the suffer¬ 
ings of his people. This embitterment prevents us from identify¬ 
ing the author with the so-called 11 . Isaiah. The little prophecy 
in 21 i-ro is also (on account of 2 U) clearly not Isaiah's work, and 
is probably not much later than 13 i -14 23. 

D. Chapters 40-66. Chaps. 40-66 are regarded | 
by Kuenen (i.e., the Kuenen of 1863 ) as forming a | 
single book in three equal parts (chaps. 40-48 49-57 
58-66) marked by a kind of refrain 1 (4822 572 i), 
the substance of which was written by one’ man, 
before the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, though the 
different prophecies or poems composing it may have 
been collected and arranged after that event. 

a. External evidence as to authorship. —Kuenen ex¬ 
amines at length the external evidence for and against 
Isaiah's authorship of this book. 

The evidence for it is, (x) the testimony of Ecclus. 4 S 23-25 
(which, however, simply proves that the writer was not in a 
position to discriminate between works of different ages copied 
into the same roll). 

2. The ‘edict of Cyrus’ in Ezra 1 if. 2 Ch. 36 23 (which has 
been thought to imply that Cyrus had become acquainted with 
the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, but which in reality merely 
implies that the narrator had such an acquaintance). 2 

3. The use made of Is. 40-66 by prophets who lived after Isaiah 
but before the middle part of the Exile (the extreme insecurity 
of which argument, in the form in which Delitzsch presented it, 
is shown by Kuenen). 

On the opposite side, too, some external evidence is 
produced. 

1 For the later view of these ‘refrains,’ see Duhm or SBOT 
(‘ Isaiah ’). 

2 On the question whether the publication of the ‘edict of 
Cyrus’ is a historical fact, and whether the kernel of the ‘edict’ 
is genuine, see Cyrus, § 5; Ezra ii., §6^; Israel, §50 /. 
Kuenen, in both editions of his Introduction , whilst admitting 
the fact of the return under Cyrus, maintained that the so-called 
‘edict ’ was a free composition of the Chronicler. 
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Stress is laid on theposition of chaps. 40 - 66 , which are separated 
from the preceding collection of prophecies by some historical 
chapters, and must once have circulated in a separate form. 
Without any strong grounds an editor who had noticed the 
reference to a Babylonian captivity in 396 ./, may have supposed 
that chaps. 40-66 were a grandly planned supplementary prophecy 
by Isaiah. 

b. Internal evidence. — i. Historical situation. — The 
most important argument, however, is that based on 
the historical situation in those chapters. All agree 
that, at least in general, the author addresses the 
; Israelitish exiles in Babylon. 

Jerusalem and the cities of Judah lie in ruins; and this sad 
J state of things has already lasted a considerable time (51 3 52 2 5 
58 12 63 18 19 [18 19 a] 04 9-11 [8-10] 42 14 57 12 58 12 63 15-19 [igrtt]). 
Deliverance, however, is at hand ; Cyrus will conquer Babylon 
and release the Jews, who, on their return, will rebuild Jeru¬ 
salem and the temple, and enjoy unimaginable prosperity 
( 40 9-1 1 41 27 43 19^ 44 26 4613 58 12 60 10 61 4 6612/.). In 
this connection, it is noteworthy that no mention is made of 
Israelitish kings or of sacrifices. On the other hand, the keep¬ 
ing of the sabbath (662-8) and fasting (58 1 ff.) are specially 
mentioned. 1 

We are at once inclined to place such a book in the 
second half of the Exile. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the writer’s accurate know¬ 
ledge of the very heart and soul of the exiles (see, e.g., 40 27 
459/: 466 /: 49 24 663 ff. 57 5 Jf. 58 2 ff. 62 b/. 66±ff. 66 1-5). 

Nor is there anything in the book suggestive of the 
pre-exilic age. If Isaiah had written it, he would 
certainly have betrayed his real as opposed to his 
imaginary period by some involuntary allusion. 

On the contrary, (r) all the allusions to the age of Isaiah, to 
the continuance of Jerusalem and of the temple, and to Judaea 
as the home of the prophet, which have been indicated in chaps. 
40 - 66 , rest without exception on misunderstanding. 2 (2) The 
proof derived by the prophet from the predictions of Israel’s 
liberation and the fall of Babylon loses all its significance if the 
writer were not close at hand (see 41 1-7 21-29 429 43 8-13 44 19-21 
468-13 48 ). At first sight, indeed, the passages in which idolatry 
is attacked 3 may seem inconsistent with an exilic date ; but 
observe (1) that the writer frequently has in view not Israelites, 
but the surrounding heathen population ; (2) that sometimes it 
is rather of a danger than of an actual fact that the prophet 
speaks; (3) that Ezekiel ( 20 30-38) refers to idolatrous prac¬ 
tices among the exiles by the river Chebar; and (4) that we 
cannot infer from the attachment of the returned exiles to the 
religion of Yahwe that those left behind were all devoted mono¬ 
theists. 

ii. Language and ideas. — Nearly 200 years could 
not have passed away without leaving their impress on 
prophetic language and ideas. The second Isaiah is in 
fact very different from Isaiah b. Amoz, both as a writer 
and as a thinker. 

1 . Of the personal Messiah expected by the son of 
Amoz 4 (96 [5]/. II1-5) there is not a trace in II. 
Isaiah (see Messiah). 

It is to a widely different figure — the ‘servant of Yahwe'— 
that II. Isaiah assigns the liberation and the regeneration of 
Israel. In connection with this it should be noticed that the 
older prophet is much more universalistic in his pictures of 
the future than the younger, who is by no means free from an 
extreme nationalism, and cherishes exaggerated expectations 
of the future glory of Israel (for which, it is true, there are points 
of contact in some of Isaiah’s prophecies ; 5 see, e.g., 11 6//. IS 7 
19 i8 -2 5 23 18). 

2 . Other differences, too, may be referred to. 

Thus the high respect for the sabbath expressed in chaps. 
56 58 is very unlike Isaiah (contrast 1 11-15). The uniqueness 
of the divinity of Yahwe becomes more prominent in the second 
part of Isaiah, and is proved by arguments which Isaiah b. Amoz 
could hardly have used, whilst the fundamental ideas of that 
prophet’s discourses are somewhat in the background in chaps. 
40 - 66 . 


1 It need hardly be said that this is among the weaker of the 
arguments here adduced. 

2 Here we may reply in the words of Goethe, * Du sprichst 
ein grosses Wort gelassen aus.’ 

3 These passages are AOiy/l 44 9^ 22 

45 14/*: 466-9 12 48 l ff A/ 8 556 ^ 57 4JP 58 1 592 12/ 63 x 7 
64 6 [$]/ 653^ 663/:, though Kuenen admits it to be possible 
that where general terms are used for the sins of the exiles, the 
reference may be to moral and religious laxity rather than to 
idolatry. Not a few passages, too, refer specially to born heathen 
men. 

4 This is one of the many points in which later criticism finds 
something to correct in the older theories. 

5 Here again Kuenen in 1863 expresses views which later 
criticism shows to be inaccurate. 
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Such—apart from the linguistic and stylistic argu¬ 
ment, which is not at all adequately presented by the 
older critics—is the reasoning by which Kuenen in 1863 
justified his disintegration of the Book of Isaiah. If we 
compare it with that of conservative critics we are struck 
by its superior naturalness. It is the outcome of a 
critical movement of long duration, and cannot fail to 
be, to a large extent, in accordance with facts. 

B. Later Criticism 

If we apply the same critical methods still further, we 
cannot fail to see weak points. The earlier criticism 
„ . , abounds in inaccuracies, and the newer 

3. bUDsequenti criticism after we ll - nigh twenty years 

* of elaboration, has so far completed 
its task that Kuenen’s older view' (still to a very large 
extent represented in students’ books) needs to be 
superseded. If we do not adopt that form of the newer 
criticism which is due to Kuenen himself, it is because 
a growing criticism cannot be tied down to the results 
of a single man, and because much work has been 
brought to maturity since 1889 (the date of Kuenen's 
second edition). 

The interval between the traditional view of the Book 
of Isaiah and that which is now presenting itself was too 
great to be traversed without a halt. The criticism 
which has just been summarised will enable the reader 
to break the journey. He will now be in a better 
position to consider those points in which the earlier 
solutions of critical problems may have been unsatis¬ 
factory, and consequently to do justice to the criticism 
which still remains to be described. 

The fault of the earlier critics was that they had an 
imperfect sense of the deep gulf between the old and 

4 Critical tbe neW ^ srae ^* Even the books which 
. , had the most beneficial effect on pre-exilic 

P P * Israelites were not in all respects suitable 
for, or even intelligible to, the much altered people of 
the later age. The prophetic writings in their present 
form are post-exilic works ; such pre-exilic records as 
they contain have been carefully adapted to the wants 
of post-exilic readers. With regard, then, to Is. 1-39, 
our first question should be, not, Is there any reason why 
this or that chapter or section should not be the work 
of Isaiah? but, To what age do the ideas, expressions, 
and implied circumstances most naturally point ? We 
can seldom expect to find that the whole of a long 
passage belongs to the same period, because a post- 
exilic editor would almost certainly have found it neces¬ 
sary to modify what the earlier writer had said by longer 
or shorter insertions. It must be remembered, too, that 
the prophets of the eighth century were too great and 
too much absorbed in their message to spend much time 
in the written elaboration of their prophecies. We can 
hardly expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing, 
and we must also make allowance for the perils to the 
ancient literature arising from the collapse of the state. 

It will be well for the student to be continually revis¬ 
ing his earlier results in the assignment of dates in the 
light of his later critical acquisitions. Critics are some¬ 
times accused of arguing in a circle because they, by 
anticipation, mention facts in favour of the non-Isaianic 
origin of a prophecy derived from sections which only 
later will be proved to be non-Isaianic. This accusation 
is not reasonable. It is necessary that the whole body 
of relevant facts should be before the student, and it 
is important to see what points of contact a disputed 
prophecy has with other prophecies which are equally 
disputed. To economise space, it is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to leave the student to distinguish between those 
arguments which are immediately available, and those 
which will only later be seen in their full force. It 
will be found that each step we take in the assignment 
of dates will supply subsidiary facts (especially phraseo¬ 
logical) in proof of conclusions already seen to be 
probable. But the student must not be in a hurry, 


and must sometimes let difficult problems wait till he is 
riper for them. 

It is too bold to maintain that we still have any collec¬ 
tion of Isaianic prophecies which in its present form 

5 Chaps 2-5 g0es back to the P eriod of that prophet, 
P ' To begin with chaps. 1 - 5 . Chap. 1 
has, properly speaking, no connection with chaps. 2-5. 
It is a preface to the whole collection of the prophecies 
of Isaiah (chaps. 2-33 or 35 ). It seems to be composite. 
Verses 29-31 are possibly (or probably) the close of a separ¬ 
ate prophecy of an earlier date (see below), whilst vv. 27 f 
are certainly a post-exilic insertion (cp Marti). The early 
section formed by chaps. 2-5 has been much altered. 
It contains fine prophetic writing ; but if a disciple of 
Isaiah really bestowed much editorial care upon it— 
i.e., if it was welded by such an editor into a whole— 
the traces of his work have entirely disappeared. 

Chap. 2 (soon after 740 b.c.) is composed of two different frag¬ 
ments of similar contents, on the day of Yahwe (zw. 6-10 18-21, 
and w. 11-17), which have heen brought together by an early 
editor, and had prefixed to them an important eschatological 
prophecy (22-4). 1 

3 i -4 1 (735 b.c.) is nearly in its original dorm (see especially 
Marti); but the appendix, 4 2-6, is beyond the possibility of 
doubt post-exilic. 2 It was in fact a fixed custom of later editors 
to adapt prophecies of judgment (most early prophecies were 
such ; cp Am. 36 - 8 ) to the use of contrite post-exilic readers by 
Messianic appendices. But what of 2 2-4? Why should 26-4 1 
have a preface as well as an appendix ? Probably it has been 
moved from its original position, to fill the place of a passage 
which had become illegible. It was originally intended to be the 
appendix to 1 29-31, which appears to be a fragment of an in¬ 
dependent prophecy of Isaiah against tree-worship, linked to 
1 2-26 by the editorial passage, 1 27 /. Chap. 51-7 and 8-24 
(5 25 is editorial) form two distinct but related prophecies 
(735 B.C.). On 5 26-30 see below (§ 7, begin.). 

The next group of prophecies is 61-97 [6]. In its 
original form this came most probably from a disciple 

6. Chaps. 6.-96. °. f , Isaiah f < about , 734 B.C.). It con- 
sisted of a prologue on Isaiah s in¬ 
augural vision, and prophecies on the invasion of Rezin, 
the ruin of Syria and Ephraim, and the Assyrian 
invasion, and concluded with a divine warning to 
Isaiah and his disciples, and an epilogue of great 
interest, as showing the editorial care which, in this 
instance at least, a disciple of Isaiah bestowed on his 
master’s work. To this has been added a fragment 
on the despair of the people of Judah ; 819 f (except 
the last words) are late and editorial. Other traces of 
late editorial work could be mentioned. 

One of them is the opening verse of chap. 7 , which is depend¬ 
ent on 2 K. 16 5 (late pre-exilic), and another possibly 88^-10 (this 
passage, however, can be defended as Isaiah’s). 3 Editorial work 
is also plainly discernible in 7 17-25 ; but on this we cannot linger. 

The most important monument of an editor is not 
the closing words of chap. 6 in MT (not in 0 ), ‘a 
holy seed is the stock thereof,’ 4 but the Messianic 
appendix, 92-7 [1-6]. This appendix, though recently 
defended by Duhm, is (in the opinion of some scholars) 


1 25 is a later addition to a late prophecy. 22-4 is the 
prophecy itself, which in a large sense may be called Messianic. 
Duhm regards it as the work of Isaiah, but refers it to the 
prophet’s old age, when he may have written prophetic poems, 
like this passage and like 92-7 L1-6] 11 1-8, for the edification of 
his disciples. But the pronounced universalism of the religion 
of 2 2-4, and its similarity in phraseology to passages which have 
an unmistakable post-exilic impress, and are regarded by Duhm 
himself as late, besides its want of a natural connection with the 
context both in Is. 2 and in Mic. 4 (for Mic. 4 1-4 gives a second 
edition of the passage), makes Duhm’s romantically-sounding 
theory impossible. Cp Micah ii., § 2c, and see, further, Che. 
Intr.Is. 9-16; Sta .ZATIVl 165^,4292; Hackmann, Zukuvfts- 
envartung, 126-130; Marti, Jes., KHC ; Mitchell, Isaiah i.-xii ., 
108 ff.; and on the other side especially Bertholet, Die Stellung 
der Israeliten , etc., 97 ff. 

2 So Giesebrecht {Beitr. 27), Duhm, Hackmann, Cheyne. 
Stade in 1884 took a middle position ( ZA TIV Ai+qff.). 

3 See Isaiah i. § 3 n., and cp Che. In.tr. Is. 37-40. The 
passage was at any rate composed and inserted later; at what 
period, is disputed. 

4 v. 13 should probably run thus (or nearly thus): '3 

n'NXRX3 .TJH 13 , *f° r consumption shall be on its plants, 

and parching on its productions.’ and arc duplicates; 

nn3!»2 snp yn > 3 a second attempt to make sense of a corrupt 
passage. 
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almost as certainly late as anything in the whole com¬ 
pass of prophetic literature. 1 Its combination of 
enthusiasm and moderation gives the passage a unique 
position among Messianic prophecies ; to assign it to 
post-exilic times (which were not incapable of fine as 
well as poor literature) involves no disparagement. It 
is clearly an independent composition attached by the 
editor by means of the linking verse, 9 i [823]. Observe 
the vagueness of 96 [5]/, which implies that the hope 
of the Messiah was already well defined in the popular 
mind, which could easily fill up the outlines. In the 
age of Isaiah such vagueness is inconceivable. 2 Both 
these additions, when accepted as Isaiah's, could not 
but distort the interpretation of the portions really due 
to the prophet. 

The next prophecy is 10 5-126, to which 9 8 [7]-l 0 4 
was prefixed by a later editor, probably to fill up the 
7 10 space on a roll which was too large for 

lOfi^ORr-rl-lof • the P ro P hec V 10 5-11 16. Originally this 

“ l’o" -1116 • 4 ’ fine P assa S e - which is hardly to be 
^26 o ' combined with 5 26-30, 3 belonged to 
*- 2 " 3 °* the same group of prophecies as 5 1-7 
and 8-24 (see above, § 8). It is nearly in its original 
form ; but, besides minor changes due to accident, 
9 14 [13] f. and 104# have been substituted for passages 
which had become illegible. The latter is the most 
important because (as rightly emended by Lagarde) it 
contains a reference to Beltis and Osiris which is un¬ 
expected in this context. 4 Chap. 10 is Isaianic, but, 
even apart from the editorial insertions (see SBOT), does 
not all come from one time. Vv. 27^-32 are clearly an 
insertion from some other source; i.e. , they were not 
written as a part of Isaiah’s great ‘ woe ’ upon the 
Assyrian. The passage describes the expected march 
upon Jerusalem of a foe from the N., and Duhm 
doubts whether a passage so full of plays upon names 
can be Isaiah's. If it is not Isaiah’s, one might 
plausibly ascribe it to Micah, who, in the bitterness of 
his spirit, makes very similar plays on the names of 
towns in danger of capture from the Assyrians (Mic. 1 
10-15). We may probably date it 722 B.c. 10 16-27#, 
at any rate, is certainly not Isaiah’s. It refers, it is 
true, to the Assyrian invasion ; but it treats this as typical 
of the attack of the assembled heathen nations on 
Jerusalem expected by late eschatological writers. It 
tells us of the great final judgment on all Yahwe’s 
enemies, from which transgressors within Zion itself 
will not be exempt (cp. Is. 128 33 14, and passages in 
the Psalms). There is, however, a bare possibility 
that some scarcely intelligible fragments of Isaiah may 
have been worked into his material by the editor. The 
Isaianic portion, IO5-913/., may be dated 711 B.c. 

To this composite work (ch. 10 ) three appendices were 
attached—(1) the last (121-6) very late indeed, so ex¬ 
ceedingly poor is it, and so entirely unprophetic in 
style. 5 (2) The first (11 1-8) is a description of the 

1 See Che. Intr. Is. 44-46 (cp Jew. Rel. Life. 98-101). 

To the works there cited (against Isaianic origin) add Volz, 
Die vorexilische Jahxueprophetie und der Messias, 57-59 (’97) ; 
Sellin, Serubbabel , 36-38 (’98). Sellin places the prophecy at 
the close of the Exile ; h§ thinks that it refers to Zerubbahel. 
His disparagement of the phraseological argument is inconsist¬ 
ent with his own practice. It is true, however, that the text is 
in several respects corrupt. In 94a [5], for instance, it is surely 
necessary to read T£rn fP 3 *jn (SBO'T, Heb. 195). 

If this be admitted, Isaiah cannot have written the passage, 
for non and c'Sm ar e not used by Isaiah. On pj$D no stress 
can he laid ; the word is corrupt. See Shoe. The name of the 
king, however, if the text be emended, is not such as Isaiah 
would have disowned (see Messiah, and cp Crit. Bib.). 

2 The fact that this fine composition produced no effect on 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, is not inconsistent with the 
sketch of the growth of the prophecies given in this article 
(against Dillm.-Kittel, 90). 

3 The phrases in v. 26 are too hyperbolical as applied to the 
Assyrians. Peiser and Wi. acutely find a reference to the Cim¬ 
merians (cp 4 5.819-31). 

4 See Gebal i., and for a parallel see Chiun and Siccuth. 

5 On this point there is unanimity among critics. To make 
chap. 12 exilic wilh Konig would be needless caution. 
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Messiah as a perfect ruler—a counterpart of 9 6 [5]/. 

o ArmPTiriirP* II is n0t wel1 linked t0 the context * A 

ii a 1better connection was produced for the 

1 ~ ^ ’ ^former passage (92-7 [1-6]), though in 
neither case is any mention made of 
that sifting of the population of Jerusalem to which 
Isaiah (I25) refers as a condition of better government. 
There is also none of Isaiah's classic moderation in the 
terms of the description. The elaborate description 
of the transformation of the animal world, and the 
extravagance of v. 4b, is in the taste of the later 
period. 1 

(3) The second appendix ( 11 10-16) is marked out as 
such with singular definiteness. Whoever wrote 11 2-9 
certainly regarded it as a suitable close. On the other 
hand, we can well understand a subsequent writer 
wishing to insert something ©n the restoration of the 
exiles of Israel and Judah. The style is poor (note 
the impossible expression 'root of Jesse’ for the Messi¬ 
anic king) ; the rhythm still poorer ; the phraseology 
and ideas late. ‘ Assyria' means to the writer the 
Persian empire. This is one of the most assured and 
suggestive results of criticism. 

We have now analysed all the first part of our Book 
of Isaiah (chaps. 1 - 12 ), and pass on to a collection of 

9. Chaps. 13-23. ,cn U °, raclus < 13 - 23 ), mostly on the 
r neighbours of the Israelites, each with 

a heading containing the word massa (k^d)— an ex¬ 
pression which specially belongs to collectors and editors 
(cp also 306 , where it forms part of a late insertion). 

a. Four short passages, however (14 24-27 17 12-14 18 

203-6), strike the eye as having no editorial headings. 
These must once have stood in some other connection ; 
all appear to be genuine works of Isaiah. (1) The first 
is perhaps the true conclusion of Isaiah’s prophecy on 
the failure of the plan of the Assyrian king ( 10 5-15 ; see 
Isaiah i., § 13). (2) The second is either an appendix 

attached by Isaiah to 17 1-11 (see below), or a short 
independent prophecy of uncertain date. (3) The third 
(which has a late, artificial appendix, v. 7) belongs to 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion (Duhm, Cheyne). 
(4) The fourth, as the brief historical preface states, 
is contemporary with the siege of Ashdod by Sargon in 
711 B.c. It has been thought to predict the ruin of 
Egypt and Ethiopia ; but upon archaeological grounds 
must be held to refer rather to the fate anticipated 
for Pir’u, king of Musri (to whom Yaman, king of 
Ashdod, tied for refuge). See Ashdod, Mizraim, § 2 A 
This Pir’u, not the Egyptian Pharaoh, is the king 
who will grievously disappoint the Judahites, accord¬ 
ing to Is. 20 5 f:, to which 306 is parallel, in complete 
accordance with Sargon’s own statement in the frag¬ 
mentary cylinder text. The opening verse therefore 
comes from some ill-informed early editor or biographer. 2 

b. (1-2). Of the ten oracles with headings, only two 

can be regarded as certainly Isaianic—viz. (1) 17 1-6 
9-n, 3 and (2) 221-1415-18. (1) The former was evi¬ 

dently written before 720 ; (2) the latter falls into 
two parts, of which the first (Isaiah i., § 17) may 
have been written in 701, and the second a year 
or two earlier. Kuenen’s former view that 22 8-11 
is an imaginary description can hardly be maintained ; 
but it is probable that the descriptions in w. 5-7 8-10 


1 See Intr. Is. 62-66; Jew. Rel. Life, 101-104. Sellin’s 
remark (. Serubbabel , 38) that, though this prophecy might also 
have been written at the end of the Exile, or shortly before 
Haggai, it contains nothing inconsistent with Isaiah's author¬ 
ship, implies a wrong point of view. Considering the frag¬ 
mentary state of the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, we have to 
ask, not, Can we with some ingenuity imagine Isaiah uttering 
this or that passage? but, To what period does this anonymous 
fragment of prophecy most naturallv belong? 

2 So first Wi. Musrt\ 24 ; cp SBOT ‘ Isa.’ (Heb.). In Intr. 
Is. 120 the Sar^on-text is cited ; but Pir’n is wrongly taken to be 
= Pharaoh (so Schr. and formerly Wi.). At this period, however, 
as Winckler has shown, Egypt had not yet begun again to be a 
factor in Asiatic politics. 

3 On the interpolated passage (v. 7 f.) see Intr. Is. 93, and 
cp especially Stade, ZA T\VZ 10-13 (’83). 
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have been amplified. On the text of this most import¬ 
ant prophecy (22i-i4) see SBOT (Heb.) 197. 

(3) 1428-32 may plausibly be claimed for Isaiah. In 
721 (or 720) Sargon was completely defeated by the 
Elamites at Uur-iluin N. Babylonia (Bab. Chron. B, col. 
1 , lines 33-35 ; KB 2 276 f), which led to a pretty general 
rising in Syria and Palestine. Hanun, king of Gaza, 
with the help of the N. Arabian Musri (see Mizraim, 
§ 2 b), again asserted his independence. Both in the 
N. and in the S. , however, Sargon put down the 
rebellions, atid Hanun fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians. Foreseeing this, Isaiah may have written 
this prophecy ; on the other hand, the headings are not 
generally so accurate, and the language used of Zion 
seems to Duhm 1 more in accordance with post-exilic 
views than with Isaiah’s. Even Winckler, to whom 
{AT Unters. 135./) the above historical explanation 
belongs, feels compelled to sacrifice isy 4 the poor 
of his people’ (v. 32) as post-exilic in appearance (in 
spite of 10 2). Marti agrees with Duhm, and the present 
writer now coincides. See Isaiah i., §12; SBOT 
(Heb.) 195 ; but cp. Intr. Is. 80-82. 

(4-8) There are also prophecies in which it has been 
suspected that there is at least an Isaianic element— 
viz., (4), chaps. 15 /; (5), (6), and (7), 21 n-17; (8), 23 . 
As to (4), the only portion which can be at all plausibly 
viewed as Isaianic is 16 14 (beginning 4 In three years’). 

164^-5 has also been regarded as a scrap of Isaiah’s work. 
At any.rate it has the appearance of being aninsertion. To 
regard it as Isaianic, however, is reasonable only if the prophecy 
in which it is enclosed can be shown to be an older work adopted 
by Isaiah, 2 and against Isaiah’s authorship is the striking 
resemblance between v. i,b and 29 20, and between v. 5 and 96 
[5}/. (passages suspected of being late). 

Nor is it in accordance with the critical results obtained 
elsewhere to regard part of 16 14 as Isaianic ; those phraseologi¬ 
cal points in it which at one time seemed Isaianic are now 
rightly viewed in a different light (e.g. , *imQ is suspicious, 
just because it appears also in IO25 29 17). The original elegy 
on Moab may be most plausibly referred to the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar; but not on grounds derived from parallel 
passages in Jer. 48 (see Jeremiah ii., § 11 ff. ). 

As to oracles (5), (6), and (7), 21 16 / shares the same 
suspicion as 16 14, and is best regarded as post-exilic. 
The two oracles in 21 u / and 13-15 suggest the danger 
to which Edom and Arabia were exposed, either from 
Asur-bani-pal (Wi. AT Unters. 124), or from the later 
Chaldean invasion (Che.). As to oracle(8), Dillmann’s 
view that an Isaianic elegy on Tyre was retouched on a 
large scale by a post-exilic writer is the most conserva¬ 
tive view which has still any claim to be considered. 

The blockade of Tyre by Shalmaneser IV. (who died during 
the blockade) and Sargon must have greatly interested Isaiah, 
and the prophet, if he described the fate of Damascus and 
Philistia, is not very likely to have passed over that of Tyre. 
Still it is on the whole hardly worth while to search chap. 23 
for fragments of a prophecy on Tyre by Isaiah ; the results of 
an analysis are too precarious, especially if we take account of 
recent proposed emendations of the text. We may, it is true, 
reasonably suppose zn>. 1-12 14 to be of comparatively early date, 
though not Isaianic. It was at any rate written before Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar’s siege of Tyre in 586-573 B.c. v. 13, which is a 
prophecy of the capture of the city by the Chaldeans, is 
clearly a later insertion; it is the work of a post-exilic editor 
who held the mistaken opinion that Tyre had been stormed 
and destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar. The epilogue ( ’vv . 15-18, 
all in prose, except the dance-song in v. 16) is by another hand, 
and is also obviously post-exilic. 

(9) Of the ten oracles with headings two still remain 
to be mentioned—(9) chaps. 13-1421 and (10) chap. 19 . 
(9) a. So far as the oracle on Babylon (chap. 13 ) is con¬ 
cerned, the older critics gave the correct date; chap. 13 , 

1 Duhm dates this prophecy between the battle of Issus (333) 
and the capture of Tyre and Gaza by Alexander (332), and even 
suggests that the name ‘ Ahaz' has taken the place of 4 Arses ’ 
king of Persia from 338 to 336 b.c. 

2 So Kuenen in 1863; Che. Proph. Is. I96/I; Dillm. 
Jes. 146/ In 1889 Del. (Jes . 231) described this as ‘at present 
the prevailing opinion.' Later criticism, however, has attacked 
it with some vigour. See Duhm’s commentary, and Che. 
Intr. Is. 86 ff. Driver’s suggestion that the body of the 
prophecy may have been written by Isaiah in anticipation of 
Tiglath-pileser’s foray in E. Palestine in 734 (Isaiah, 91 [’88]) 
may be mentioned. 
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which is closely related to, but earlier than, Jer. 50 / (see 
Jeremiah ii., § 11 /) is of not much earlier date than 
chap. 40 etc. ( 3 . The ode 4 on the king of Babylon,’ 
however (144^-21), can hardly have been written by the 
author of the oracle. 

14 1-4 a and vy. 22 / (which stand outside both oracle and ode, 
and are more inelegant in style than either) must surely belong 
to an editor, who probably took the ode from an anthology. 

The ode (144^-21) is parallel to the poem on Sennacherib in 
37 22^-29, 1 and both songs most probably refer to the same 
Assyrian king (‘ king of Babylon ’ in 14 4 is therefore a mistake). 2 
That Isaiah would have expected or even wished Sennacherib 
to be excluded from the royal tombs is indeed most unlikely. 
The fact that the poet did both wish and expect this contumely 
for Sennacherib only confirms the view that the author of the 
ode was not that great prophet. 3 The phraseology, the antici¬ 
pations, and the ideas of the song are alike opposed to the 
theory of its Isaianic authorship. See Isaiah i., § 19. 

(10) Chap. 19 is one of the most difficult sections of 
the first half of Isaiah. 

It seemed natural that the prophet should have left some 
more definite record of his expectations for Egypt than is to be 
found in chap. 20 or chaps. 30 f. Eichhorn, however, could 
not see anything Isaianic either in the main prophecy or in the 
supplement (w. 16 or 18-25), and Ewald found such a falling off 
in the style that he felt obliged to assign it to Isaiah's declining 
years. The present writer till 1892 thought that at any rate 
w. 1-4 and n-15 contained an Isaianic element. He now 
recognises that even this is too conservative a view, and that 
the points of contact with Isaiah are not greater than can be 
accounted for by imitation. 

Not only 19 5-10, but also vv. 1-4 and 11-15 are post- 
exilic. The 4 harsh lord' {v. 4) is not Asur-bani-pal, 
but some Persian king ; the writer may not have meant 
any single king. Stylistic and exegetical data point 
unmistakably to the Persian period, though not neces¬ 
sarily to so late a date as the time of Artaxerxes Oclius 
(so Duhm). 

The supplement (vv. 16 or 18 to 25), which possesses 
the highest religious interest, still more manifestly 
belongs to the time when the fusion of Israelites and 
non-Israelites first became a reasonable anticipation— 
i. e. , to the early Greek period. Before 275 it can 
hardly have been written. See Heres, and cp SBOT 
4 Isa.’ (Heb.) on 19 i 8 , and TLZ ’96, no. 20, col. 522. 

(it) Chap. 21 1-10. For a time the present writer 
(supported by Driver) accepted the view of Kleinert 
(St Kr. 1877 p. 174 ff.) that Is. 21 i-io was Isaianic 
and related to one of the three sieges of Babylon by the 
Assyrians (710, 703, and 696 b.c.). The chief ad¬ 
vantage of that view is that it affords a ready explana¬ 
tion of the grief which the prophet expresses at the 
4 hard vision announced ’ to him. The difficulties of 
the view cannot, however, be completely surmounted 
(see Intr. Is. 123 ff). Driver (Introd.) too has fully 
abandoned Kleinert’s attractive view. Winckler’s view 
(AT Unters. 120ff.) that the war between Asur-bani- 
pal and his brother Samas-sum-ukln is referred to, has 
also not found acceptance. W. H. Cobb (JBL 17 40 ff.) 
revises the theory of Isaiah’s authorship. He takes 
21 1-10 to refer to the invasion of Palestine by Assyria. 
Against this see Marti, Jes. 165/ Marti’s own view, 
however, which is an improved form of the usual critical 
view, is not free from objection. Elsewhere (see Crit. 
Bib.) the present writer has sought to show that the 
poem in 21 1-10 relates really, not to Babylon, but to 
Edom, which, in later times, came to be regarded as 
Israel’s arch enemy. The emendations that seem 
necessary relate mainly to proper names. 

1 Cp Budde, ZATIV 12 32/ (’92). 

2 Cobb (JBL 1896 p. 31) thinks that 4 king of Babylon 'is here 
used as a title of an Assyrian king, since Sennacherib, as well 
as Sargon and Tiglath-pileser, repeatedly calls himself 4 king of 
Babylon.’ The supposition is as needless as it is improbable. 
The introduction to the ode can easily be shown to be of late 
editorial origin. 

3 Winckler, who originally proposed to explain the ode of 
Sennacherib (Altar. Forsch. 193/ ; so Cobb, JBL , 1896, p. 28), 
now finds it necessary to interpret it of the murder of Sargon 
(ib. 414). Maurice, quoted by Strachey (Jezvish History and 
Politics , 166), was ‘confident' that the description exactly 
afiswered 10 Sennacherib. Plumptre (in Ellicott’s OT Com¬ 
mentary) preferred Sargon. 
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Let us now turn to that remarkable collection of 

10 Chat) P ro Ph ecies chaps. 28 - 33 , beginning, 

* 0 P* for reasons of convenience, with chap. 
3Z * 32 /. 

The phenomena of chapters 32 f. are very peculiar. 
That chap. 33 is later than any part of chap. 32 is 
certain, both on account of the phraseology and because 
of the ideas. It could not indeed otherwise have been 
possible for Dnhm to assign 32 1-5 9-14 and 15-18 20 to 
Isaiah. 

In SZ? 07 1 32 i -8 is described as a first, and vv. 9-20 as 
a second appendix. It is possible, however, that 
Bickell 1 is right in connectings, 15-20 (he emends*'. 
19 with much skill) with vv. 1-5. 

The main question is not whether w. 1-5 (or 1-5 15-20) 
are Isaianic or not, for the late date of this passage is even 
more certain than that of 9 2-7 [1-6] 11 1-8, 2 nor can it be very 
much earlier than vv. 6-8, which Duhm admits to be post-exilic. 3 
It is rather this : Are w. 9-14 a genuine though strangely mis¬ 
placed Isaianic fragment, akin to 316^24? It is certainly 
conceivable that it once stood at the end of chaps. 28 - 31 , follow¬ 
ing the analogy of that very striking little prophecy (cp Intr . 
Is. 180). In order to recognise it as Isaianic, however, it would 
be necessary at any rate to emend the text, and even then there 
is a rhetorical indefiniteness which distinguishes the passage 
from 3 i6yC 24, and does not suggest Isaiah as the author. 4 

On the whole, the remark of Stade is as true now as 
when it was first made, that when we pass from chap. 
31 to chap. 32 we find an altogether new set of ideas 
and an entirely changed situation. 5 

As to chap. 33 , so far as it relates to the period of 
Sennacherib’s invasion it gives in many ways an in- 
11 Ph w accurate view of the facts. In reality, 
P* * however, it is addressed to a later genera¬ 
tion which regards the Assyrian invasion as typical of 
later crises in Jewish history. Hence the absence of 
any attempt to imitate Isaiah’s style ; hence, too, the 
liturgical tone which presupposes a not very early part 
of the post-exilic period. 

The only question is whether we may venture to follow Duhm 
and bickell, the former of whom identifies the enemies referred 
to with the Syrians under Antiochus Eupator (cp zv. 8 19, with 
1 Macc. 66229 respectively), and the situation with that pro¬ 
duced by the battle of Beth-zacharias and the capture of Beth- 
zur (164 B.C.), when Jerusalem was at the last gasp, and the 
Jewish revolt seemed almost crushed, whilst the latter finds in 
chap. 33 tzuo Maccabaean poems, the first written after a defeat, 
the second after Simon the Maccabee’s conquest of the Akra of 
Jerusalem (142 B.C.). It is at least not impossible ; a prophecy 
later than 200 B.c. is not indeed to be expected; but the 
phenomena of this appendix to an appendix are somewhat 
peculiar. Chap. 33 is more than usually unconnected ; it may 
therefore be composite. In this case v. 1 will be due to the 
editor. Moreover, the exulting tone of the latter part of the 
chapter agrees extremely well with Bickell’s proposed date. 
D'MTl ( v . 14) as a religious class-name (almost = lawless, see 
Hypocrisy) is specially characteristic of Job, which probably be¬ 
longs to the early Greek period. At the same time, it is not 
impossible that this usage began earlier and that the exulta¬ 
tion is a reaction from the preceding melancholy of the writer 
(as often in the psalms). Bickell rearranges too much, how¬ 
ever. 

The composition may plausibly be referred to the 
dark period of the third Artaxerxes (see Jntr. Is. 171/ ) ; 
but the use of cr^n (see above) and the reference to the 
Tax-collectors (cp 1 Macc. 1 29) in v. 18 (for emended 

1 See his article in ZKM, ’97. 

2 Duhm thinks that no post-exilic writer would have written 
so drily and in such an incidental manner of the expected king. 
It is evident, however, that there were long spaces in the earlier 
post-exilic period in which the hope of the Messiah was by no 
means vital, and in which consequently the Messiah would he 
spoken of without enthusiasm. On the arguments for a late 
date, see Intr. Is. 172-175, 177-180. 

3 The passage is too colourless to be dated with precision, 
but clearly belongs to the age of the Wisdom-literature, and not 
to any very early part of that period. 

4 Stade’s objeclion to w. 9-20, that the passage is inconsistent 
with Isaiah’s conviction that Yah we will not let Jerusalem be 
captured {ZA Til'' 4 260), is, however, invalid, because Isaiah 
does not seem to have had such a conviction at this period (see 
Isaiah i., § 14). According to Duhm w. 15-20 are of uncertain 
origin, but most probably. Isaianic; of zn>. 9-14 he appears to 
have no doubt, but places it in Isaiah's period. 

5 Stade, ZATW 4 256(’84). 

3 See Bickell, ZKM, ’97, and see SBOT (Heb.) 106 ; Marti, 
Is. in KIIC 242. 
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text, see Scribe), together with the peculiarities of the 
poem, incline the present writer to agree with Marti in 
dating the work about 163 B.c. The objection drawn 
from the history of the canon is no doubt weighty ; but 
it is not absolutely conclusive (see Canon, § 39, col. 
665, n. 1). 

The removal of the chaps, just considered ( 32 /.) 
from the work ( 28-31 : Isaiah i., § 14 end) to which 

19 Ph they are a PP en ^ e d niakes it somewhat 
' P S - easier to appreciate that work. Though 
only the framework of chaps. 28-31 is 
Isaianic, the inserted passages do not all equally blur 
the outlines of Isaiah’s picture of the future. Still we 
must not on that account think lightly of the critical 
problems which remain. No part of the true Isaiah 
has been so systematically manipulated out of regard 
to the feelings of later readers as this. 

a. Let us first of all take 2916-24 and 3018-26. 

It is certain from the context that Isaiah was addressing him¬ 
self not to a penitent and believing community which stood in 
need of comfort, and whose chief fault was their dreaming of 
earthly means of realising God’s promises, but to irreligious 
politicians and a ‘rebellious’ unreceptive people. If we apply 
the principles set forth above (see § 4), and ask to what age the 
ideas, the expressions, and the situation in 2916-24 30 18-26 
most naturally point, we cannot doubt that these passages are 
of post-exilic origin and addressed to the same set of people as 
32 1-5 15*20. Imagine their being intended for the same 
audience as that which listened to the preceding prophetic 
speeches, and we are disposed to doubt Isaiah’s sanity. By such a 
flattering view of the religious condition of his hearers he would 
have defeated his own object. Besides, what ideas could the 
rulers possibly have attached to the description of a spiritually 
regenerated people ? The mention of a ‘ great slaughter ’ when 
the ‘towers’ should fall might perhaps have arrested their 
attention; but the only ‘slaughter’ which they would have 
thought of would be that of the Assyrians, whereas the prophetic 
writer means a general destruction of all the opponents of what 
he regards as the true religion both without and within Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The affinity of these passages to the post-exilic type 
of thought and expression is too striking to be over¬ 
looked or doubted by the student. 

b. Other post-exilic additions are, probably, 2823-29 
and 30 27-33. The latter passage develops the idea of 
the ' great slaughter' ( 30 25); it is more in the manner 
of 631-6 (§21) than in that of the two late additions 
just considered, being warlike and grandly, though 
luridly, picturesque. 1 

2 S 23-29, if really Isaiah’s, must be addressed to an inner 
circle of disciples, who have assimilated the prophetic teaching 
of a ‘remnant.’ However, the leading idea of the passage is 
characteristically late. Its first occurrence seems to he in Jer. 
1024 ;.but it is not quite certain whether Jer. IO23-25 is 
Jeremiah’s (see Stade, Gesc/t. 1676m). As to the phraseology, 
.TBto in v. 29, which occurs only in Prov. and Job(Mic. 69 is 
corrupt), is perhaps the only very suspicious word. It is most 
improbable that Isaiah would have used it. 

c. The most remarkable insertions of all, however, 
are those in 29 1-8. According to the older critics (see 
above, § 2 , i. c), Isaiah put a double-faced enigma 
before his hearers, which only excited blank amazement 
as being ‘ out of all relation to the facts ’ ; but can 
the delightful part of the prophecy in w. 1-8 really have 
been written by Isaiah ? Surely not. 

Duhm has already recognised later insertions in zrv. 4b 5a 8 1 
and we cannot stop short there. We must evidently include v. 7 
among the interpolated passages, for here too we are struck by 
the great falling off in the style, and the wide difference in the 
picture of the future. ‘ Rhythm and parallelism came easily to 
Isaiah ; there are but slight traces of them in (all) the passages 
assigned here to a later writer. And whereas Isaiah can bear 
to contemplate a sore judgment upon Jerusalem, the author of 
zw. 5 1 f* has before him a future day when all nations shall 
gather together round the holy city, and be cut off’ (Jntr. Is. 
189). With this view Hackmann agrees. He is, indeed, its 
originator, except that he defends v. 7 by giving a new turn to 
the meaning. In short, his idea is that the dream in v. 7 is 
a figure for the suddenness of the appearance of the foes before 
Jerusalem. This is ingenious ; but Hackmann forgets Job 208 , 
Obad. 16 (end). 

Apart from the interpolations just considered, chap. 

1 Though defended as Isaianic by Duhm, it has been doubted 
by Guthe and Smend. Hackmann {Zukunftserwartung, 42 f.) 
and Cheyne {Intr. Is. 199 ff.) regard it as on all grounds post- 
exilic. 
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29 appears to be a combination of three distinct 

prophecies (each very short but very striking) dealing 
respectively with the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
culpable insensibility of the rulers to the divine teaching, 
and the fatal consequences of a formal religion. Chap. 
29 15 contains a fragment of a prophecy on the 
Egyptian alliance ; and there are two more fragments 
on the same subject in 30 1-35 and 31 1-50. 1 30 8-17 

clearly formed the close of an ancient prophetic col¬ 
lection ; 30 i -3 (with 45a, and the supplement 67a) 
must have been misplaced. 

Except 28 i - 4 , the Isaianic prophecies may be 
assigned to 703-702 b.c. ; the oracle 2 is earlier, and pre¬ 
supposes the siege of Samaria. 28 7-22 may belong to 
703 ; it gives a warning to Jerusalem, suggested by the 
doom of Samaria. 

The difference between the older and the newer 
criticism is perhaps even more conspicuous in the group 

- p, - of chapters ( 24 - 27 ) placed before that 
24 27 >S which we have been discussing. (i.) 

Referring by way of contrast to what 
Kuenen thought in 1863 (above, § 2 iv. 0), let us see what 
Duhm thought in 1892. (0) His method is that which 

all good critics now employ ; he begins, that is, by 
removing later accretions. 

Among these he classes (1) the song in 25 1-5, which com¬ 
memorates the destruction of a strong city, and states that on 
this account another mighty city will praise God; (2) the 
taunting song on Moab, 25 o-ii ; (3) an artistic poem (261-19) 
which stands alone in the OT in respect of the many variants 
which have penetrated into the text; and (4) the little song in 
272 - 5 . 

The prophecy itself com prises chaps. 24256-8 2620-271 
12/ 

27 8 is a quotation from the margin, which properly speaking 
illustrates v. 10 and is therefore misplaced, whilst vv. 79-11 are 
the remainder of an exhortation to the Jews to break off from 
their sins, and so become entitled to deliverance, which is 
certainly parenthetical and very possibly a later insertion. 

(b) Let us then look first at the prophecy or 
* apocalypse. ’ 

It describes the desolation of a great world-empire by war, 
and closes with the final judgment upon Israel’s oppressors, 
the setting up of the divine throne in the holy city, and a 
festival, full of refreshment and consolation, for all peoples. 

The author, Duhm thinks, lived under John Hyrcanus ; 
he saw the siege of Jerusalem and the devastation of 
Judah by Antiochus Sidetes, the beginning of the war 
with the Parthians, in which the Jews were forced to 
take part (b.c. 129), and the defeat and death of 
Antiochus (b.c. 128). The last is the event obscurely 
referred to in 24 14-160, which the writer cannot for 
his part regard as a happy omen, because the barbarous 
Parthians will invade and devastate Palestine. In 25 
1-5 Duhm finds the exultation of the Jews at the 
destruction of Samaria, and the demolition of the 
temple on Mount Gerizim ; 3 the * city of nations ’ is 
Rome (cp Schiirer, Jewish People , i. 1 277). The same 
background is assigned to 261-19; 259-n, however, 
Duhm refers to the time of King Alexander Jannseus, 
who made the Moabites pay tribute (Jos. Ant.x iii. 13 s). 
(ii.) The last of the dates just quoted is the least 
important; the Moabites were not dangerous to the 
Jews in post-exilic times. The reference to them in 25 
9-1 1 is probably archaistic. 4 The other dates are 
rather plausible. The Parthians did not indeed actually 
invade Palestine before b.c. 40 (cp Enoch 56 s/. and 
Dillmann's note); but the author may have expected that 
they would do so in 128. The hatred of the Jews for 
the Samaritans might well find expression in a psalm, 

1 30 1-3 relates to the embassy to Egypt and is Isaianic. w. 4 
5 a are a late insertion based on a fragment ( 'vv. 6 b 7 a) which 
described the flight of Hanun, king of Gaza, and his followers 
to Pir’u, kipgof Musri in N. Arabia (see Mizraim, § 2 b). Cp this 
late insertion with 366 (also late), and see Wi. Musri , 1 34 f. 

30 7^ is a late insertion of ascribe (see Rahab); 315^-9 is 
composite, but altogether post-exilic ( Intr . Is. 203/). 

2 285/ is obviously Messianic in the wider sense, and is a 
later insertion addressed to the post-exilic community. 

3 Cp Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten, etc., 237. 

4 Intr. Is. 159 ; cp Smend, ZATW A209 212. 
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and the poor style of the song in 25 1-5 favours a late 
date. These passages, however, are admittedly accre¬ 
tions. Their date is of less importance than that of the 
main prophecy or apocalypse, which refers to so many 
popular religious beliefs. 

To Duhm’s date for the main prophecy there are 
objections derived from the history of the Canon (sec 
Canon, § 39, cp n. 1, col. 665). Strong reason is 
required for making any considerable part of Isaiah 
later than 200 b.c. Chap. 33 indeed, as an ‘appendix 
to an appendix,' may, since internal evidence favours 
this, be made Maccabaean ; but can we venture to assign 
the important collection of prophecies and songs in 
chaps. 24-27 to a period even later than the Maccabees ? 

The matter concerns the history of religious ideas as 
well as of literature. Will not the period of the fall of 
the Persian and the rise of the Graeco-Macedonian 
empire answer all the requirements of the passages ? It 
is a pity that the historical evidence is not stronger ; but 
Marti’s treatment of it in his commentary is certainly 
too superficial. 

The opening section is the monument of a time of long- 
continued misery in Syria and Palestine. Such a time began 
under Artaxerxes II., and lasted till the consolidation of the 
power of the Ptolemies in Palestine (301). The frequent 
passage of Persian armies marching to Egypt must have caused 
much distress to the Jews ; and once, if not twice, they were 
concerned in a revolt against Persia. Cruelly did Artaxerxes 

unish them; as Noldeke says, ‘much blood appears to have 

een shed in Judaea' at this time. Most probably, too, Robertson 
Smith is right in transferring the defilement of the temple 
mentioned by Jos. (Ant.x i. 7 i) to this period, 1 and seeing in 
the narrative a legendary or even patriotic distortion of facts. 
The phrase ‘ the city (or, perhaps, cities) of destruction ’ ( 24 10) 
may allude to the fate of Sidon and Jerusalem; it would be 
unsafe to add, of Jericho. 2 26 1-19 (a liturgical poem) may 
describe the feelings of the pious community of Jerusalem when 
their city had been spared by the army of Alexander. They 
were deeply grateful for this, but were still painfully conscious of 
the ruin wrought by the tyrant Ochus. The deportation of 
many Jews to Hyrcania and elsewhere 3 had made a gap 
in the population, and only by a ‘dew of healing* (read 
^>a) from God could the martyrs be restored to their 
brethren. For a study of the ideas, phraseology, and situation, 
see Intr. Is. 145-162 ; and see below (§ 21) on 637-6412 [xi]. 

Chaps. 24-27 were prefixed to chaps 28-33 to indicate 
that for the post-exilic age the chief interest of the 

14. 


less added to promote the same interest. 

The former, chap. 34 (observe the strange use made of 
popular superstitions), is sombre in the extreme. It relates to the 
great future judgment upon the hostile nations. These nations 
are specially represented by the arch-enemy Edom (cp 63 1-6), 
from whom some fresh outrage must have been suffered not long 
before the prophecy was written. This outrage was presumably 
connected with the further progress of the Edomite immigration 
into the S. of Judah. 4 

The companion prophecy chap. 35 , makes up for the horrors of 
chap. 34 . It relates to the return of the Jewish exiles and the 
glorification of their land. 


Arrange latter group of prophecies was eschato- 
b of chaps The two closely related com- 

n* or ” positions in chaps. 34 / were doubt- 


According to Duhm, the author of these works wrote 
also Jer. 50 /.; but why? Surely there were other 
members of the same school who were capable of 
producing or redacting this final outburst of wrath at 
Babylon. All that we have a right to say is that these 
various works were written in Palestine nearly at the 
same time in the post-exilic period. If the MT of 34 
160 is correct, the collection of real and supposed 
Isaianic prophecies to which chaps. 34 / had lately been 


1 OTJCV) 438 ; so Judeich, Kleinasiatische Stud ten, 176; 
Che. New World, Sept. '92 ; perhaps also We. IJG ed. 148. 

2 Solinus (35 4 Mommsen) says that Jericho, which succeeded 
Jerusalem as the capital of Judaea, was subdued by Artaxerxes ; 
but this has been shown by Reinach (in Semitic Studies in 
Memory 0/ A. Kohut, 457 ff. ['97]) to refer to the invasion 
of Palestine by Ardashir, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sassanidae, who came into conflict with the emperor Alexander 
Severus. 

3 Syncellus (Dindorf), 1 486. 1 The notice is beyond doubt ’ 

(Marquart, Untersuch. zur Gesch. von Eran, 26 [’96]). Note 
the Jewish name Hyrcanus. Artapanus too—a Jewish Hellenist 
—bears a Hyrcanian name (Marq.). 

4 See Edom, § 9/; and cp Torrey, JBL 17 16/.; Che. Intr. 
Is. 210 f., JBL 17 207/ 
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attached were already a ‘book of Yah we’— i.c., a 
sacred scripture. These two prophecies, then, were 
very probably the latest of the group. 

To an equally late period we must refer the appending 
Cha certa * n narratives (chaps. 36 - 39 ) to 

’ ^ * which reference has been made already (see 

Isaiah i., § 6). 

These narratives, which are derived ultimately from prophetic 
biographies, * 1 agree in most respects with the text of 2 K. 
18 13 17-2O 19. The older critics were in the main right; but 
their analysis of the narratives was incomplete, and they gave 
too much credit for accuracy to the account as a whole. Under 
the influence of this impression they assigned too early a date to 
the historical document from which it seemed to be derived. 

It has been shown (especially by Stade and Duhm) 
that Is. 36-39 consists of two distinct narratives : (a) 
36 i- 37 9 * 37/, (^) 379^-36 38 / 

(a) Psalm. —As to the inserted passage, 389-20 
(Miktabh of Hezekiah) which Kuenen in 1863 did not 
deny to Hezekiah, there can no longer be any doubt that 
it is a post-exilic thanksgiving-psalm on the deliverance of 
the faithful community of Israel from some great danger 
(cp Ps. 30); 2 the song or ‘ supplication ’ (see Michtam) 
is not found in the parallel section of Kings. 

(( 3 ) Mdshal. —Another passage, which to the last was 
held by Kuenen to be Isaiah’s (though he recognised the 
weight of the counter arguments), and certainly belongs 
to the original narrative (more strictly to the second of 
the narratives) is held by Stade, 3 Duhm, Cheyne, and 
Marti to be certainly post-exilic. This is 3722^-32. 
Evidently this was taken by the narrator (or more prob¬ 
ably by the first editor) from some lyric anthology, such 
as that from which we have already supposed the song 
in 14 4£-21 to have been taken. It is in fact a fine * dra¬ 
matic lyric’ (cp Pss. 46 48 ), showing at once a vivid 
realisation of the traditional story, and a sense of its 
continued value to the community, which (as we have 
seen) regarded the invasion of Sennacherib as typical of 
a great future event. 

The final redaction of the first half of Isaiah may be 
dated (like the appendix to chap. 19 ) about 250- 
220 B.c. ; but this is not free from doubt. 

On chaps. 40-48 we can be somewhat briefer. Taking 
this collection for the moment as a unit, and putting 
16 ChaDS as ‘^ e but historical considerations, we 

*40 48 Can n ° more dream °f assigning it to Isaiah 
than of ascribing * By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept’ (Ps. 137 1) to the authorship of 
David. There might have been a case for the Isaianic 
origin of ' Go ye out from Babylon ' (4820), if only the 
passage had run, ' Behold, in the latter days my people 
shall go forth from Babylon.’ There might have been 
a case for such an origin of ‘ Thus saith Yahwe to 
Cyrus’ ( 45 1), and of 'Our holy and our beautiful 
house . . . is burned up’ ( 64 ii[ioJ), if these passages 
had been introduced by ‘ Behold, I will raise up a king, 
Cyrus by name,’ and ' In days to come Yahw& will send 
fire upon Jerusalem.' No literary critic, however, 
would dream of supposing that the author of chaps. 40 - 
66 was a prophet of the eighth century who had become 
dead to his actual present, and lived again in imagina¬ 
tion among men still unborn. 4 

On this point the newer critics have nothing to add 
to what was so well said by Kuenen in 1863. Indeed, 
that eminent critic in his earlier stage was right both 
positively and negatively as regards chaps. 40 - 48 5 

1 Konig ( Einl. 266) also recognises that these narratives came 
from a separate work of prophetic origin. 

2 See Che. Proph. Is. I218/, Intr. Is. 224 ff.\ Skinner, 
Isaiah, 1 - 39 , p. 278, who holds, however, that the song is based on 
a record of individual experience, which was adapted for use in 
the temple by an editor. 

3 See Kings, Books of, § 9. 

4 This was long the theory by which Franz Delitzsch sought 
to reconcile the requirements of criticism and of orthodox 
theology. 

5 The later insertions (apart from the Songs on the Servant) 
detected by recent critics in chaps. 40-48 cannot be discussed 
here. The most remarkable of these are to be found in chap. 48 . 
The editor has actually interspersed the Second Isaiah’s writing 
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(Duhm would say 40 - 55 ); he was right, at any rate 
negatively, as regards chaps. 56 - 66 . Where he failed 
was in not giving due weight to certain phenomena in the 
second part of chaps. 40-66 which (as conservative 
critics saw) pointed away from Babylon as the place, 
and from the closing years of the Exile as the time of 
composition. 1 , 

It is this second part of chaps. 40-66 that we have 
now to consider. 

17 Char>s The ^ rst c l uest * on ls> Have chaps. 49-55 

*49 55 * ^ >een ri S htl y ^signed to the Second Isaiah? 

(a) Kuenen himself in 1889 already saw 
the difficulty of his former position. 

He came to the conclusion that chaps. 50 / 54 ./I were written 
after the return from Babylon, and even expressed some doubt 
whether chap. 49 should not be added to the group (OndAty 
2 137/ 142). In 536 B.c. the Second Isaiah might have brought 
the original Prophecy of Restoration to Judaea (id. 145), and 
Kuenen thought it not unreasonable to credit the same great 
writer with the composition of the four chapters just mentioned. 

(£) Kosters, too, who did not accept the tradition of 
a return in 536, was of opinion that 49 12-26 51 1-16 
51 17-5212 54 f 2 cannot have the same origin as chaps. 
40 - 48 . They were written, according to him, in 
Palestine, but not by the Second Isaiah. The following 
are Koster’s arguments. 

1. As to style and diction. There is no doubt a general 

resemblance to chaps. 40 - 48 . But observe that nowhere in these 
passages are the persons addressed described collectively as 
‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel,’ and that in 52 1 Jerusalem is called the 
‘ holy city ’ Vy), a characteristically late phrase, found 

also in 48 2 (which is probably interpolated), and in Neh. II1 18 
Dan. 9 24 ; cp also 64 10 [9], ‘ thy holy cities * (TjChjD ’j^'). 

2. As to contents. Almost throughout, the point of view is 
shifted from the exiles at Babylon to the small and struggling 
community of Zion. There are indeed points of contact with 
the preceding prophecies; but this only proves that the writer 
of this section was acquainted with the other work, not that he 
wrote it. Moreover, when he comes to speak of the departure 
of the exiles from Babylon, his expressions are inconsistent with 
those of a parallel passage in the other work 3 (contrast 52 12, ‘ not 
in hurry shall ye go out,’ with 48 20, ‘ flee ye from Chaldaea ’), 
and if not in 52 10-12, yet in 49 12 18 he admits the idea of a 
general return of the Diaspora, which is not mentioned in the 
earlier chapters, but was one of the chief hopes of the later Jews. 
(See also Kuenen’s argument from internal evidence, Ond.P) 
2 138, or Intr. Is. 296/). 

(c) On the other hand, several things must be 
observed. 

(1) The disputed passages are written in the manner of 
II. Isaiah, and contrast strongly with chaps. 56 - 66 ; (2) 

they display an optimistic idealism which residence in the 
Jerusalem of Haggai and Zechariah would have speedily 
diminished; 4 and (3) the address in 55 2, appropriate enough 
for a preacher in Babylonia, would have sounded hollow and 
insincere if spoken at Jerusalem. 

Thus the evidence does not all point in one direction, 
and a reconciling theory is required. Let us then 
suppose that the passages in question were written in 
Babylonia by a writer of the school of 11 . Isaiah, but 
with an eye to the circumstances of Judaea. The 
writer's object was partly to induce Babylonian Jews 

with severe reproaches addressed to his own contemporaries, 
whom he conceived to have fallen back into obstinate unbelief 
(see 4 Isaiah,’ SHOT). Nor can we here consider the question, 
Where did the author of chaps. 40-48 live? Probably the right 
answer is, at Babylon. See Intr. Is. 273-276, 282/ 

1 In 1880-81 the present writer began, not from a conservative 
point of view, to set forth these phenomena on a large scale, and 
to indicate the provisional conclusions to which they appeared 
to lead (see Prophecies 0/Isaiah , and the art. ' Isaiah ’ in Ency . 
Brit. 1 ?)). He has lately (1895-97) summed up the results of a 
second period of study in the Introduction to Isaiah and in his 
contributions on Isaiah to SBOT . To these works and to 
Duhm’s commentary (which has given the first complete ex¬ 
planation of the historical background of most of Is. 56 - 66 ) he 
must send the reader for a fuller treatment of the subject. 
[Marti’s fine commentary can now be added.) See also the im¬ 
portant critical notes on Isaiah in Stade’s GVI , vol. 1, which 
really opened the subject to discussion. 

2 49 i-ii 50 52 13-53 12 he treats in another connection. See 
farther on in this article (§ 18). 

3 Kosters also refers to C 3 ; D, 4 from thence,’ in 52 11, asproving 
that the writer was not at the time in Babylonia; but in 
48 20 we have ' from Babylon,’ ‘ from Chaldaea.' 

4 The words, ‘ the people in whose heart is my law ’ (51 7), 
would be strange indeed if written at Jerusalem. 
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to go to Judaea and assist in the regeneration of Israel, 
partly to encourage sorely tried workers in Jerusalem, 
such as Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Sellin ( Serubbabel , ’99) has endeavoured to show that 
chaps. 40-55 were written, not in Babylonia, but at 
Jerusalem between 515 and 500 B.c., to comfort the 
Jews for the failure of the high hopes attached to Zerub- 
babel [q.v.]. Those passages which seem to refer to 
the fall of Babylon he regards as having been written by 
the same author at Babylon about 545 B.C. 

The passages which are most certainly Babylonian are, Sellin 
thinks, 40 18-20 41 2-4 41 6-8 [41 17-20?] 41 25 42 14-16 43 1-8 43 14 
449-11 44 26-28 45i-i3 46 1/. 6-8 rob 11 47 4814 (20/I?). The 
reference in various passages to‘the former things ‘(41 22 429 
439 [?] 1 469) with which ‘new things’ ( 42 9 486 ) or ‘a new 
thing ’ (43 19) arc contrasted is explained by this theory. The 
successes of Cyrus are the ‘ former things ’ prophesied some 
thirty years ago, the glorification of Israel and the accomplish¬ 
ment of God’s purposes for the world through Zerubbabel, as 
the Messianic king of Israel, are the ‘ new things ’ now just 
being announced. 2 When the hopes attached to Zerubbabel 
failed in one sense, the prophet was still able to look forward to 
their realisation in another (sec chap. 53 ). 

It is absolutely impossible to accept this theory as a 
whole. But to those who do not accept Rosters’ theory 
(that chaps. 49-55 are a later appendix to chaps. 40 - 48 ) 
it may seem plausible to hold that chaps. 40-55 were 
written at Babylon with the object of encouraging the 
community of Jerusalem to hope for a speedy regenera¬ 
tion, and of stimulating patriots in Babylonia to go 
to Jerusalem and help forward the cause of progress. 
We say 'at Babylon,’ because certain passages pre¬ 
suppose that Jerusalem is desolate, which, strictly 
speaking, it was not. Only a writer living at a dis¬ 
tance from Judaea can have indulged in such idealism. 

Another difficult problem relates to the four very 
beautiful songs on the Servant of Yahwe (42 1-4 49 1-6 
18 Servant of 5 ° 4 ' 9 52 i 3 - 53 i 2 ). It has been doubted 

Yahwe Songs. wl l® th ? r tbese s ° n 8 s are e * ilic or P ost - 

0 exilic.' 1 A careful exegesis, however, 

proves that they could be removed without material 
injury to their surroundings, and that the tone of 
thought differs from that of the prophecies among 
which they are placed. They must have received 
their present position from a later editor, who wrote 
425-7 497-9<z (or 9-12), but not 50 io/, which (cp 
Intr. Is. 302/.) is more recent still. These passages 
were designed to link the songs with their prophetic 
framework. The inserter and editor cannot be identified 
with the Second Isaiah ; still less was he the author of 
the songs. He did his work subsequently to the 
expansion of the original Book of the Second Isaiah ; 
in other words, he had before him the main part of 
Is. 40 - 55 . 

The songs on the Servant of Yahwe have one general 
object—that of exhibiting the highest Israelitish ideal in 
accordance with law and prophecy. They are not, 
however, without differences among themselves, which 
require to be studied. 

In the first three songs the Servant is 4 an imaginative 
fusion of all the noble teachers and preachers of the 
Jewish religion in and after the time of Ezra, 4 those of 
whom the writer of Daniel says, ■ ‘ And the teachers shall 
shine as the splendour of the firmament, and those who 
make the many righteous as the stars for ever and ever ” 

1 But the text seems to be incorrect (see SBOT , ad loci). 

2 The ‘ new things ’ are here described quite correctly, except 
so far as relates to Zerubbabel. It is possible that the writer of 
chaps. 40-48 did mean to suggest that the successes of Cyrus had 
been prophesied a good while before they took place. The 
older prophecies were no doubt accommodated by interpreters 
to present circumstances. 

s Duhm; Smend (AT Rel.~gesch. 260 f.)\ Che. Intr. Is. 
304^; SBOT, ‘Isa.’; Schian, Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder in 
Jes. 40-66 (95); Kosters, Th.T , ’96, p. 588 ff., agree in holding 
that the songs on the Servant were not originally intended for 
their present position. On Laue, Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder im 
II. Teil des Jes. (’97), see SBOT (Heb.) 126and on the 
views of Sellin, Kittel, and Bertholet, see p. 199/ 

4 Duhm rightly points out that the quiet, concentrated 
character, and the missionary and pastoral activity ascribed to 
the Servant, will only suit the period opened by Ezra. 
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(Dan. 123).’ These the poet may have supposed to 
form a band, whose members would proceed in various 
directions to ‘bring the law to the nations’ ( 42 1). 
Their experiences were not uniformly favourable ; but 
they knew that in the end their faith in the God who 
sent them would be rewarded. 

In the fourth song, however, the conception of the 
Servant is somewhat modified. Looking back on the 
sufferings of righteous Israelites both under Babylonia 
and under Persia, the poet saw them irradiated by a 
glorious divine purpose. ‘ He fused the different name¬ 
less martyrs into one colossal form, and identified this 
personage with the people of Israel, not perhaps without 
a thought of Jeremiah, who certainly regarded himself 
as representing the true Israel.’ It would seem that 
the opening and closing stanzas (1-3 14/., see emended 
text in SBOT) were written after the description of the 
fortunes of the Servant as a framework to receive it. 

Schian and Kosters think that this last of the songs 
was written by a different writer from the rest; it is the 
oldest of the songs according to the former critic, the 
most recent according to the latter. The grounds of 
this view do not appear to be adequate. Already in the 
third song there is an approach to the characteristics of 
the fourth, and the phraseology of the latter is much 
less obscure than has commonly been thought, if proper 
text-critical methods are applied. 

Cp Budde, ‘ The so-called “ Ebed-Yahweh Songs,” etc Am. 
J. Tkeol ., ’99, pp. 499-540. See further Servant of the Lord. 


It would seem thqt after the insertion of the Songs in 
Is. 40 - 55 , a prophetic writer did them the highest 

19 Soliloouies honour in his P ower b y imitating them, 
in ai> Three brief soliloquies of this ideal 

ap ‘ bi/ * personage ( 61 1 - 4 a 621-3 and 6/) are 
introduced in chaps. 61 f (on which see below, § 20). 
The writer evidently regards the Servant as a personifi¬ 
cation of the company of prophets of whom he himself 
is one, and gives vividness to his prophecy by introduc¬ 
ing the Servant of Yahw& first as discoursing on his 
delightful mission, and then as importuning Yahwe to 
fulfil his promises. 1 

At this point the present writer may refer to the 

20 Present cr *bcal theory (based on an earlier one 

writer’s earlier P r °P° Sed « 11^”“ ‘ f Isaiah ’ 

i.i. m Ency. Brit.) which he put forward 

in JQR , July and Oct. ’91. 

He divided the work of the Second Isaiah into two books, 
viz. (1) chaps. 40 - 48 , and (2) a broken collection of discourses, 
consisting of chaps. 49 i -52 12 ; 52 13-53 12 (a later insertion by 
the Second Isaiah), 54 _/l, 569-5721 (beginning with a long 
passage from an older prophet), and 60 - 62 . The second book, 
being left incomplete by the author, was well adapted to receive 
additions from the Sopherim, or students and editors of the 
religious literature. Such additional passages were 56 1-8 
58 /. 63 - 66 . 

This theory was in advance of the current criticism 
of the time, but is now superseded by a more completely 
defensible theory. 

Chaps. 56-66 contain no works of the Second Isaiah, 
but, with the possible (or probable) exception of 687- 

21. Chaps. 56-66. 6412 ’ b l° n S f ‘° f arl V he Same 
r period—that of Nehemiah. 

Duhm indeed assigns all these eleven chapters to a single 
writer of Nehemiah’s age whom he calls Trito-Isaiah (as the 
successor of Deutero-Isaiah). The date is,. on the whole, 
correct, so far as regards 56-63 6 65 f. ; this portion gives a vivid 
picture of the difficulties with which Nehemiah and Ezra con¬ 
tended, and throws fresh light on the dealings of the orthodox 
Jews with the Samaritans. 2 On the other hand, the view that 
the book has anything like literary unity, and that it is the work 
of one man, is not at all satisfactory. Cp Gressmann, Ueber die 
in Jes . c. 56-66 vorausgesetzten Verhdltnisse (’98); Littmann, 
Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Triio-jesaia (’99). 

We may hold it to be practically certain that chaps. 
60-62 were written as an appendix to chaps. 40-55 ; 
probably the original order was 61 62 60 (cp Duhm). 
As to 569-57 13a, it belongs indeed to the same period 


1 So Che. Intr. Is. 346 ; but cp Duhm’s commentary. 

2 Ed. Meyer (Entst. Jud. 122) recognises this; cp also Che. 
Jew. Eel. Life, 27-29, 45. 
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as the surrounding prophecies ; but it shows in a special 
degree the influence of Ezekiel. 

We now pass to chap. 637-6412 [ii], which stands 
in many respects alone in the prophetic literature. It 
is at any rate later than the neighbouring prophecies, 1 
for though some illustrate it by Neh. 12, the prayer of 
Nehemiah there given, and his account of what he 
found at Jerusalem, do not correspond to such a terrible 
situation as we find in this strange work. That a date 
in the age of Nehemiah is impossible cannot indeed be 
said, considering how imperfect is our information. 
But it is more probable that the work is a fresh monu¬ 
ment (cp on chaps. 24 - 27 , § 13) of the oppression and 
persecution of the Jews by Artaxerxes Ochus. Pos¬ 
sibly the opening verses (637-14) were added later to 
soften the gloom of the passage (cp Ps. 89 ). 

For objections to this view see G. A. Smith (Hastings’ DB t 
2495), and Marti’s commentary. (Marti has to account for 
649-11 by making it a later addition.) Tbe objections are not 
insuperable. 

1. The view under consideration separates 63 7-6412 [11] from 
the other compositions which make up chaps. 56-66. It is set 
apart already, however, by its form and contents. 

2. The passage expresses a consciousness of guilt not to be 
found in Pss. 44 74 79, which, also, have been assigned to 
the time of Ochus. But it was possible, even after the intro¬ 
duction of the Law hy Ezra, to take different views of the rela¬ 
tion of the people to its God, according to the extent given to 
the conception of the people. The inner circle deserved to be 
called pious and loyal to the covenant (Ps. 44 17 [18] 79 2); but 
the people at large were far from corresponding exactly to this 
description ; they were ‘neither cold nor hot.’ 

3. In 63 18 the possession of the Holy Land is said to have 
lasted but ‘a little while,' which points to an earlier part of the 
post-exilic period. The text, however, is notoriously doubtful. 
6318 should be emended thus (see SBOT , ‘ Isa.,’ [Heb.] 202)— 

Why do the wicked trample thy dwelling-place ? 

Our adversaries tread down thy sanctuary. 

Marti’s suggested emendation is hardly an improvement upon 
this. 

4. In 64 11 [10] the temple, over the destruction of which the 
liturgical poet laments, is described as ‘ our holy and our glorious 
house where our fathers praised thee,’ which points to the first 
temple. But (1) the first and the second temple are regarded 
by Haggai (2 3 9) as the same house, and can be so regarded by 
another writer, and (2) the second temple had no doubt been 
enriched by offerings from the Jews abroad before the time of 
Ochus (cp Zech. 510 f). 

5. Ps. 74 points to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Israel. But Is. 63 7-64 betrays no such conviction. We must, 
however, be quite sure of the correctness of the text of Ps. 749. 
There is much corruption close by. ‘ There is no prophet any 
more ’ is, on more than one ground, to be regarded as a gloss on 
the corrupt reading y-ju, which should be enpD (‘sanctuary’). 
* There is no longer among us any sanctuary.’ 

There is one alternative, no doubt. This is to suppose that 
the authors of Ps. 74 and 79 and of Is. 63 7, etc., threw themselves 
back imaginatively into the time of the Chaldaean invasion. The 
commemorative fast-days would provide an occasion for this. 
(So Psalms, Book of). This, however, is not quite such a 
natural view as that here adopted. One may admit that there is a 
general resemblance between most of the products of the later 
Persian period ; but those which express the deepest misery can 
hardly find a home except in the period of the insane cruelties 
of that degenerate Persian king, Ochus. It is remarkable that 
there are parallels of thought, expression, and situation between 
Is. 637-64 12 [n], and Ps. 74 and 79, to which Robertson Smith 
has already given this date. 


To a still later time belong two outbursts of bitter 
animosity in 5010 f. 6623/. 

The final redaction of chaps. 40-66 may be placed 
with probability in the early part of the Greek period. 

_ , .. The first half of the Book of Isaiah 

22. Redaction ( unless chap 33 t,e of a later date) 
01 chaps. 40 - 66 . was com pi e t e d between 250 and 220 
B.c. (cp § 15, end), and there appears to be no reason 
why the second half may not have reached its final form 
about the same time. On the redaction of Isaiah as a 
whole see above, § 1 (end). 

t. Recent commentaries . — For ‘college students’ no better 
book can be recommended than Skinner's commentary in the 
Cambridge Bible (2 vols., '96, '98), with 
23. Literature, which Driver’s Isaiah (‘ Men of the Bible’) 
may be combined. For special students the 
commentaries of Delitzsch (4th ed., ’89), Dillmann and Kittel 
(6th ed. of the Jesaja in KGH , ’98), Duhm in HK (’92), and 


1 It could not be placed in its chronological order at the end 
of the book because of the unmitigated gloom of the conclusion. 


Marti in KHC (1900) are indispensable helps; on the whole 
Marti’s is at present the most helpful commentary; but it needs 
supplementing. H. G. Mitchell’s Study 0/ Is. 1-12 (New York, 
'97) is a good book for those who do not read German. 

2. Among the well-known excellent introductions to the 
whole OT, none is as critical from the point of view of 1900 as 
was that of Kuenen (Ond.ft) 2 [’89]; German translation, ’92) 
ten years before. One special introduction has appeared 
(Cheyne’s Introduction , etc., '95 ; Germ, transl. ’97). 

3. Among dictionary articles G. A. Smith's may be specially 
mentioned (Hastings' DB 2 485<5-498a). This writer’s earlier 
volumes on Isaiah (‘ Isaiah,’ in Expositors Bible , two separate 
parts, '88, ’90); stimulating as they are, are open to very- 
much adverse criticism. (English critics have lain too much 
under the spell of Dillmann.) This scholar is now giving way 
to the force of argument (whether his point of view is quite clear, 
careful readers of Duhm and Marti, and of similar books on other 
prophets, will be able to judge). His article, however, is, to¬ 
gether with Skinner’s unpretending but learned work, one of 
the most hopeful signs in English Bible-studv, which at present 
in the OT department is too predominantly ‘moderate.’ G. A. 
Smith’s inclusion of the ‘ theology’ of Isaiah (a bad but gener¬ 
ally accepted term) limits the criticism somewhat unduly, and 
leads him into statements which are not as securely founded as 
one could wish. But he is true to himself, and what he says, 
even when critically defective, is sure to be educationally most 
useful. The bibliography, which occupies oyer two closely 
printed columns, is so full that it would seem like imitation to 
give the like here. Besides, it is really better for the student 
to find out bibliographical details for himself from the references 
contained in first-rate books. C. H. H. Wright has a learned 
article in Smith’s DBV) 11450-1474, and Klostermann in PREP) 

6 585-607. To learning Klostermann joins a singular independ¬ 
ence of view ; but he often leads the student on rough, unpassable 
ways. 

4. Investigations of parts of Isaiah. Articles by B. Stade 
in the ZA 7'/K(’8i-’ 84) have left their impress on all later works 
(cp Intr. Is.). Cornill, * Die Composition des B. Jes.,’ ZATW 
4 83-104 [’84]. Lagarde, Sernitica (’78, pp. 1-32); critical notes 
on chaps. 1-17. Giesebrecht, Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik (’00) ; 
cp Siegfried’s review, TLZ % ’90, p. 568. We find these words in 
the preface, ‘ I can find no other epithet for Dillmann’s treat¬ 
ment of the text but “antiquated.” It cannot be right for an 
interpreter to put sentences into the mouth of such masters of 
speech as the prophets, which by the awkwardness, of their 
form and the unnaturalness of their contents are nothing short 
of offensive.’ Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes. ( 85). Winck- 
ler, AT Untersuch. ’97; Altorient. Forsch. ’93, etc.; J[. Ley, 
Histor. Erklarung des zweiten Teils des Jes (’93); J. Meinhold, 
Die Jesaja-er zdhlungen Jes. 36-39 (’98), valuable. Konig, 
The Exiles Book of Consolation (’99), based on two articles 
in the Neue Kirchl. Zt ., Nov., Dec., ’98 (exegetical and con¬ 
troversial). Neubauer and Driver, The 53rd chapter of Isaiah 
according to the Jewish interpreters , 2 vols. ’76, ’77. See also 
Isaiah i.; Immanuel; Messiah; Servant of the L< 3 rd. 

5. Earlier works. Among older commentators Vitringa (2 
vols. fob, 1714) stands out by his exemplary thoroughness. But 
the reconstruction of exegesis produced its first great work in 
Gesenius’s Isaiah (’20, ’21); Hitzig (’33), Ewald ( Die Propltetetiy 
’40, ’41 ; 2nd ed., ’67, ’68), Dillmann (5th ed. of Knobels/^. in 
KHG , ’90) worthily followed. Cp Del. JesajaW, 30-36, where 
the titles of Cheyne’s earlier works on Isaiah are given; Che. 
Proph. Is.V) 2 268-286; Intr. Is. 283-295. 

6. Text of Isaiah. The greatest weakness in most commen¬ 

taries on Isaiah is their too great dependence on the MT. 
Among the older exegetical scholars of our day no one has 
perceived this so clearly as Klostermann, as can be seen to 
some extent from his article in PREt 2 ) just referred to, and 
still more from his indispensable work, Deuterojesaja , HebrdiscJi 
und Deutsch , mit Anmerkungen (’93)- If the present writer s 
Book of Isaiah in SBOT (Heb.), ,’99 (cp English edition, 98) 
should be grouped by scholars with this little work, and with 
the collections of critical emendations of other able workers, it 
will be a recompense. For many specimens of the fine work 
of Seeker, Lagarde, Gratz, Duhm, etc., the reader may be 
referred to SBOT. Later results on several parts of Isaiah will 
be found in Crit. Bib. T. K. C. 

ISCAH (nsep:; lecXA [ADEL]), daughter of Haran 
i. 1 (Gen. 11 29)! The strong probability is that ‘ the father of 
.*72D' ’ is a variant of ‘ the father of (similarly Ball, 

59, foot). But instead of comparing Heb. kasdlm and Ass. 
kaldu , we can now see that n3D' comes from nD?0» which was a 
necessary emendation of See Milcah. T. K. C. 

ISCARIOT. See Judas Iscariot. 

ISDAEL, RV ro * Giddel (icAahA [BA]) 1 Esd. 533 
= Ezra 256 Giddel, 2. 

ISHBAAL or §§ 20, 31, 42, i-e., 

man of Baal [ = Yahw6] ; cp the Greek forms gicBaaA 
[end of 1], icBaaA [end of 2], also the form Eshba'al 

in MT of 1 Ch. 833 9 39 • &C&BaA. icBaaA [B] 

igBaaA, BaaA [A] icBaaA [L, N in 939]). 
i. Most critics hold that the true name of Saul s 
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successor was, not Ishbosheth (nra v'x), but Ishbaal, 
and they account for the form Ishbosheth (‘man of 
shame'— i. e ., of the shameful idol), and for the faulty 
pronunciation Eshbaal by religious scruple ; see Hos. , 
2 i 6 [18]/., and cp Hos. 9 io Jer. 324 II13 and 0 of 
x K. I825; see also Jerubbaal; Meribaal. Bosheth 
for Baal gratifies the love of alliteration. 

ii. Jastrow thinks that Bosheth in Ishbosheth and Mephi¬ 
bosheth is a distortion of Besheth, which is the name of a Baby¬ 
lonian deity, as inferred from such names as MutibaSti, ‘ man of 
Ba§t,' and suggests that BaSt (powerful?—cp baXta, Am. Tab. 
57 5) may have been a designation of the consort of Baal {JBL, 
94..P- 

iii. There is, however, still another explanation which may 
seem to avoid some of the difficulties of Doth these views (see 
Mephibosheth). 


1. The youngest son of Saul, 1 and, under the tutelage 
of Abner [q.v.], his successor. His authority is said 
to have extended over * Gilead, the Ashurites (Asher - 
ites? Geshurites ?), Jezreel, Ephraim, Benjamin, and (in 
fact) all Israel' except Judah (2 S. 2 g 10b). That his 
capital was fixed at Mahanaim on the E. of the Jordan 
shows that Saul’s house felt itself safer in Gilead 2 
than within reach of the Philistines, unless indeed we 
suppose with Winckler that Ishbaal was gradually 
pushed by the conquering David into trans-Jordanic 
territory. So much at all events is certain, that Ishbaal 
was a political nonentity ; the true chief of the house of 
Saul was Abner. Ishbosheth or Ishbaal was too young 
for his position (the statement as to his age in 2 S. 2 to 
implies a wrong chronological scheme), and equally 
devoid of shrewdness and courage. The precise amount 
of truth in the story of the dispute concerning Rizpah 
(2 S. 37-12) cannot be determined; Winckler indeed 
hazards the conjecture that Abner murdered Ishbaal in 
the hope of becoming king himself. The tradition or 
legend, however, ascribes Ishbaal’s death to two of his 
captains. But the story is difficult. To a man 
* reckoned ’ as belonging to the same tribe as them¬ 
selves (see Beeroth, Benjamin, § 3), who had also, 
when they came upon him, the sacredness attaching 
to a sleeper (see David, § ii, col. 1032, n. 2), and 
who was above all ‘ the anointed of Yahwe,’ they dealt 
a fatal blow (2 S. 4 2-7). 3 

A plausible explanation has been given by Ewald 
(Hist. 3 118 136). The two reputed Benjamites may 
have been descendants of the Canaanites, and have had 
to flee to Gittaim (q.v.) from the Canaanitish town of 
Beeroth, when Saul ‘ put to death the Gibeonites' (2 S. 
43, cp 21 2). The murder of Ishbaal would in this case 
be the performance of the sacred duty of avenging 
bloodshed. 4 

The Greek forms of the name are ie£w<r 0 os [Jos.], ie£o <r 9 e [B], 
Ie]ie/ 3 oo- 0 ai [A], eurjSaaA [cod. 93; Aq., Symm., Theod.]. In 
2S. 3 f. occurs the odd reading /xe^L^oade [BL], -6a 1 [A], but 
ie/So<r#e [A** a? in 3 7 and A? (nig.) ib. 8]; ie<rj3aaA [Aq., Symm., 
Theod.]. If the view maintained elsewhere (Mephibosheth) 
be adopted, the form ‘ Ishbosheth ’ has a better claim to be 
adopted than Ishbaal. 


2. Either Ishbosheth (or a name which may underlie 
Ishbosheth ; see Mephibosheth) or Ishbaal seems to 
be the true name of the first hero on the list of David’s 
mighty men, which is to be restored in 2 S. 238 1 Ch. 
11 11 (see Jashobeam). If we may follow the prevalent 
theory, Ishbaal is to be preferred ; but in either case 
the name of David's hero has undergone a strange 
transformation. Anticipating the explanation given 


1 Another corruption of the name appears to occur in Ishvi 
\q.v.\ in 1 S. 1449. 

2 Wi. ( Gesch. 2 149 ff.) has tried to make out that Saul was 
really a Gileadite of jabesh who conquered the tribe of Benjamin, 
which had previously had the leadership of N. Israel on this 
side of the Jordan. But see Saul, i. 

3 The scene is vividly represented in 45, which in v. 6 is to be 
preferred to MT (Driver, Budde, H. P. Smith, etc.). 

4 It should be observed, however, that 2 S. 4 2 b, 3 is a marginal 
gloss of uncertain age and authority (We. TBS 161). It 
has been suggested that David's treatment of the two captains 
is in a line with his treatment of the Amalekite who slew Saul, 
2 S. 1 14. But is this tradition to be trusted ? See Saul, Israel, 
§ 16 ; cp Wi. Gesch. ii. 195/i 
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.under Jashobeam (see Jashobeam, i) we may remark 
j(i) that out of the final th in bosheth (‘ shame’ = Baal), 
’combined with b from ben (‘son of’), a syllable beth 
has been produced in MT of 2 S. (the letters being 
transposed), thus completing Joshebbasshebeth (cp 
RV); (2) that, the final j in (p having been dropped, 
the initial n in 'jDsnn, ‘the Hachmonite’) has been 
corrupted into a n, thus producing the otherwise un¬ 
known word ’jDann (RV ‘a Tahchemonite’) ; and (3) 
that the name of the warrior's father can be supplied 
from 1 Ch. 27 2. On the third point, notice the similar 
designations of Eleazar and Shammah in 2 S. 239 ir 
(and cp Budde, SBOT, ad loc. ; Marq. Fund. 15 f). 

The corruption, however, of this passage reaches still 
further. In 2 S. we are told that the hero was * chief of 
the captains ’ (so EV) ; from the sequel, however, it is 
clear that we should, with Wellhausen, read K’tn, 

‘ chief of the three ’ (cp v. 17b, * these things did the 
three mighty men ’). 1 1 The three ’ was in fact the title of 

David's noblest heroes, next to whom came the ' thirty' 
(see David, § na\ Abishai). The verse continues 
most tantalisingly with three meaningless words, for a 
probable restoration of which see Adi no. At the close 
we hear of * 800 slain at once.' In Ch. the number is 
put at 300 ; but the reading ‘ 800 ' (which 0 L both in 
Sam. and in Ch. increases to 900) is supported by the 
obvious fact that it was by outdoing Abishai (cp v. 18) that 
Ishbaal obtained the first place. The account of Ishbaal 
in 2 S. 238 should therefore most probably be read thus 
—‘ Ishbaal, son of Zabdiel, a Hachmonite, chief of the 
three. He brandished his spear against 800 men, slain 
at one time ' (nnx). 

The Greek renderings are ure/So? ino? a\ey.aiov [Jos. Ant. 
vii. I24], in S. ie/ 3 o<r 0 e [tejSocrflai] [A], 6 \avavalo% [BA], teal 3 aaA 
vios deicefjLavet. [L] ; in i Ch. 27 2, <ro/ 3 aA [B, urjSoa/i. A, iecr) 3 oa/A 
L], b row <Ja)S6[e]tTjA j in 1 Ch. 11 11, ie<rej 3 a 6 a [probably a mere 
textual error for letre/SaAa], vios axa/ia^et [B], tecrcrat) 3 afia vib$ 
axafiavvi [{<], MTfiaafJi vio? a\a-iLO.v t [A], ie<r<rej 3 aaA ([Dr. TBS 
ad loc. mentions seven codices with the reading uaefiaaX and 
three with ur/SaaA] inos deKe/xiva [L]). 

3. A Korahite : 1 Ch. 12 6 <roj8oxa/u. [B], 2 ao^oafi [R], 

teo-jSaa/A [AL]). See ISSHIAH, 2. T. K. C. — S. A. C. 

ISHBAH (nr^>, § 54), the clan to which the 
people of Eshtemoa belonged, 1 Ch. 417 (iscaBa [A], 
MApeQ [B, i.e. , Mered?], n Aps and iaca<J)AT [L]). 
0 makes Ishbah a son of Jether ; MT, as it now stands, 
mentions neither of his parents (see Be. ad loc .). 

ISHBAK (p 25 ^, § 54; igcBok [AL]; lecBoyK 
in Gen.]; ieC0K [E in Gen.]; coBak [B in Ch.]), a 
‘son’ of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 25 2 1 Ch. I32). 
Identified by Fr. Del. (ZKF^gif. ) and Ball (Smith’s 
DB( 2 ), s.v.) with Yasbuk, a district in N. Syria men¬ 
tioned by Shalmaneser II. in his monolith inscription 
(AY? 1 159). Its king or chieftain was an ally of the 
Patinceans, and Yasbuk must therefore have lain some¬ 
where between the Euphrates and the Orontes. Yasbuk 
suggests the spelling 

ISHBI-BENOB (Ktb. 222 UG 3 ", Kr. '2 ' 2 &\ ; 
lecBl [BAL], gn noB [A]), the supposed name of a 
Philistine giant (see Rapha), 2 S. 21 16 (not mentioned 
in 2 Ch. 20 ). The words so read, however (given more 
accurately in Kt. with 1 instead of '), have to be taken 
with their context. Notice first, with Wellhausen, that 
the closing words of v. 15, in f]jn (EV ‘and David waxed 
faint'), are very inappropriate in a description of a single 
combat. The verb should probably be op*l, while m 
appears to conceal the name of the giant with whom 
David fought ; thus we get the sense * and . . . arose * 
(cp 1 S. 1 7 48). The two opening words of v. 16 should 
obviously be read 'and they (i.e., David and 

1 1 Ch. 1111 reads ‘chief of the thirty’ (Kt.), or ‘chief of the 
knights.’ The former is read in S. by Be. and Gr. 

2 Kittel {SBOT) suggests that the ttaiva Ka 1 <ro/ 3 o ica/i of 45 
stands for icaiva <ro/ 3 oxaju. = xai iacroj 3 o(K)afx, whence we should 
restore ‘ Ishbaal'; cp Marq. Fund. 16. 
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his men) tarried in Nob’ ; they should be replaced 
either after isy ‘with him,’ or before m cp*l (v. 15). 
The latter position is that recommended by Kittel 
(Kau. HS), who, appealing to the dadov vibs of <J 3 L (see 
below), finds in th (end of v. 15), pronounced tr, the 
name of David’s antagonist. At any rate it seems 
plain that the words rendered * and Ishbi-benob ’ should 
rather be read ‘and tarried in Nob,' unless indeed we 
boldly correct ‘Nob’ into ‘Gob,’ and ‘Gob’ into 
Rehoboth [q.v.]. 

Wellhausen, Kittel, and Budde read ‘Gob,’ for ‘Nob’ com- 
paring w. 18 /. in MT. This is either too much or too 
little. We know of no place called ‘ Gob ’; but we do know 
of ‘Nob.’ It remains worthy of consideration, however, 
whether the bold step mentioned above would not really be a 
proof of true critical circumspection. 

If ‘ Nob ’ is correct it may mean the place called Nobe 
by Jer. and now known as Beit Niiba , which is on an old 
road from Ramleh to Jerusalem, a little to the NE. of 
Aijalon and some 13 m. NW. of Jerusalem. Though 
really more than 700 ft. above the sea-level, it lies on 
flat ground. Twice in 1192 Richard I. stayed here 
with his army, nor can it be denied that it was a natural 
place for David and his men coming from Jerusalem 
(see David) to tarry in, awaiting the Philistines ( w. 
15 f, <£> L Kal e&Xbdr) Savid Kal dadov vibs uoas k.t.X. ; 
Pesh. has, ‘ and David and Joab and Abishai feared the 
giant’). T. K. c. 

ISHBOSHETH (DL k Q £\S), 2 8.28/ 4 i ff. EV 
(following MT). See Ishbaal, i ; Mf.phibosheth. 

ISH-HAI, the son of (TTt^&rp, yioy ieccai [L]), 
a title of Benaiah ( q.v ., 1) in 2 S. 23 20 RV m ^ —Hai 
is a fragment of Hail (‘valour’); the lost letter is 
supplied in the Kr. (^rrtrK - ja), with which 1 Ch. 11 22 
(yioc <\NApOC AyNATOy [BAL]) agrees, and which 
EV follows. ‘ The son of a valiant man ’ (EV), how¬ 
ever, is only half right ; -|3 ‘son (of),’ which was added 
by a scribe’s error, should be omitted with (S BA (avrjp 
avrbs — i.e ., [xj^rr srx, unless avrbs is a corruption of 
dvuarbs). After all, it may be best to read ^nditv p 
'pD, ‘ son of a Jerahmeelite of Kabzeel ’ (Che.). 

ISHHOD pin tAx), I Ch. 7 18 RV, AV ISHOD(?.zp. 

ISHI ('i^X), in mg. of EV rendered ‘ my husband ’ 
(so (S BAQ o ANHp MOy). the antithesis to Baali (Hos. 
2 16 [18]). See Hosea, § 6. 

ISHI § 51, abbrev. from Isaiah (?); ceei 

[B], iecei [A]). 

1. A Jerahmeelite, representing the sons of Appaim, 1 Ch. 231 
(icre/uur/A [B], teo-croi/ei [L]). See Jerahmeel, § 2«. 

2. Mentioned in a Judahite genealogy ; 1 Ch. 4 20 (e? [A], 1 e<rot 
[L]). 

3. Mentioned in a Simeonite genealogy; 1 Ch. 442 (icaeOev 
[B], cecroue [L]). 

4. A Manassite, 1 Ch. 524 (letrcm [L]). 

ISHIAH (."VCSty, 1 Ch. 73 ; RV Isshiah, i. 
ISHIJAH (n*CS»), Ezra 10 31 AV. See Isshiah, 5. 

ISHMA (XpkA § 51, abbrev. from Ishmael?), an 
obscure place- or family-name in 1 Ch. 43f (p&fMA [B], 
I6CMA [A], camaa paAaB&a L l ])- 

ISHMAEL 'El hears'; [ £ ]icmahA 

[BADEL]) and Ishmaelites, Ishmeelite, i Ch. 217 

1. Position. ,CM^HA[e],THC[BAL]) 

i. Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
Hagar (q.v .), is the personification of a group of tribes 
who were regarded as near kinsmen of the Israelites. 

Their wild mode of life is admirably portrayed in the account 
of their ancestor—‘ he shall be as a wild-ass among men; his hand 
shall be against every man, and every man’s hand against him ; 
and he shall dwell (as a dangerous enemy) over against all his 
brethren ’ (Gen. 16 12). Another passage states only that Ishmael 
dwelt in the desert and was an archer (Gen. 21 20). 

According to some statements the home, or original 
abode, of Ishmael was the wilderness to the S. of 
Palestine as far as the frontier of Egypt. When Hagar 


is driven forth together with her child Ishmael, an angel 
appears to her in the desert of Beersheba (Gen. 21 14). 
The other account places the appearance of the angel 
‘between Kadesh and Bered’ (Gen. 16 14). Bered 
(q.v .) is obscure ; but the site of Kadesh ('Ain Kudais) 
is no longer doubtful (see Kadesh, i. § 1). The state¬ 
ment in Gen. 16 14 agrees with the passage which 
represents Ishmael as dwelling in the wilderness of 
Paran (Gen. 21 21)— i.e ., the N. part of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. His mother was an Egyptian (Gen. 16 3 
25 12 ; cp Mizraim, § 2 b). The corresponding word in 
another account (Gen. 2I9) may perhaps be a harmon- 
istic addition by the compiler; the same narrative, 
however, mentions that Ishmael’s mother took him a 
wife out of Egypt (v. 21). On the other hand Esau, 
the ancestor of the Edomites, marries a daughter of 
Ishmael (Gen. 289 363); in both passages she is 
expressly designated as the sister of Nebaioth, Ishmael’s 
firstborn ; but whilst in the former passage she is called 
Mahalath, she bears in the latter the name of Basemath. 
In Gen. 2634, however, Basemath is another wife of 
Esau. How this confusion is to be explained we cannot 
say ; but it seems clear at least that the references to 
Ishmael’s connection with Egypt on the one side and 
with Edom on the other, accord with the geographical 
position of the Ishmaelites in the N. of the Sinai desert. 
This, moreover, is the region explicitly assigned to them 
in Gen. 25 18, though there we read that their domain 
extended much farther in the direction of Arabia, for 
such is doubtless the meaning of the phrase ‘ from 
Havilah,’ whatever uncertainty there may be as to the 
precise position of Havilah (q.v.), or as to the 
author's conception of it. The idea that the Ishmaelites 
were actually spread over this wide territory agrees with 
all that can be ascertained respecting the ‘ sons ’ of 
Ishmael. 

According to Gen. 25 i 3 /i ( = 1 Ch. Ishmael 

had twelve sons ; these are to be regarded as eponyms 
, T . of tribes or localities. In this case we 
have even less right to attach a strictly 
literal sense to the number twelve than 
in the case of the twelve sons of Israel (cp Israel, § 2, 
Genealogies, i. § 5). Nor is it possible to ascertain 
whether at any time there were twelve tribes forming 
some kind of religious confederation under the name 
of Ishmael— i.e., ' God hears’—or whether the tribe of 
Ishmael, in consequence of its superiority, came to be re¬ 
garded as the father of several smaller tribes, or whether, 
finally, this classification be due to some other cause. 

That the genealogy cannot be treated as the expression of a 
fixed political system is abundantly clear from the fact that in an 
ancient narrative Oudg. 8 24) the Midianites are reckoned among 
the Ishmaelites, whereas, according to the genealogical lists in 
Genesis, Midian was a step-brother of Ishmael. 

The name of Ishmael must have played a considerable 
part in very ancient times. Soon, however, it fell com- 
* pletely into the background. In 1 Ch. 27 30 
the chief overseer of David’s camels is the 
ences. ishmaelite Obil, which may be plausibly 
explained as a Hebrew, or specifically Ishmaelite, form 
of the Arabic abil, * camel-herd ’ (see Abel). Another 
Ishmaelite (but see Abigail, 2; Ithra) married a cousin 
of David and was the father of the military chief Amasa 
(1 Ch. 2 17 ; iaparjXtTT]s [L], see Amasa). Moreover, J’s 
version of the story of Joseph describes the people who 
brought Joseph into Egypt as Ishmaelites (Gen. 3725 
2728^), whereas E. calls them Midianites (£ 5 S renders 'id 
by lapLa^Xtrai in v. 28). The Yahwistic narrator (8th 
century B.c. ?) speaks of Ishmaelites carrying spices on 
their camels from Gilead to Egypt; he must therefore 
have been acquainted with Ishmaelite caravans engaged 
in traffic of this kind. In subsequent times we hear no 
more of Ishmael as an actually existing people ; for the 
mention of the Ishmaelites, together with several other 
ancient peoples, in Ps. 83 7 [8] (Maccaboean), is a mere 
figure of speech referring to some hostile nation of the 
author's own time. 
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On the other hand, some of Ishmael’s 4 sons ’ are 
mentioned later, and even very much later; we find 

M them, moreover, in several places separ- 

4 . JMe ai » ated by considerable distances, (i) The 
C * first-born, Nebaioth, not unfrequently 
appears as Nabaitu (not to mention slight variations of 
spelling) in Assyrian inscriptions 1 (see Del. Par. 296/., 
Schr. KATW 147). As an example may be cited 
the great inscription of Asur-bani-pal (668-628 B.c.), 
KB'lziTff. This tribe seems therefore to have dwelt 
in the Syrian desert or farther S. Its name is not to be 
confounded with that of the Nabataeans. 

(2) A considerable number of passages in the pro¬ 
phetical and poetical books make mention of Kedar 
\q.v.) y which is invariably described as a desert people 
in the full sense of the term. 

The Assyrian inscriptions several times mention the Kidru or 
Kadru (see Del. op. cit. 299, Schr. KGF rot f.> KA 71 2 ) 
147 /.). Once, in an inscription of A§ur-bani-pal, the name is 
used even as a synonym of Arabia (see AT? 2215^, with tbe 
variants there given). Furthermore, Pliny (5 n, § 65) refers to 
the Cedrei as an Arabian tribe in the neighbourhood of the 
Nabataeans (cp also OSP) 111 17). 

From these passages we may conclude with tolerable 
certainty that the tents of Kedar were pitched in the 
Syrian desert, perhaps encroaching upon Arabia proper. 

(3) Adbeel is identified by Del. {Par. 301/.) with 
the Idiba'ila or Dibi'ila (?) of Tiglath-pileser III.’s 
inscriptions. Their home, he states, was SW. of the 
Dead Sea, towards the Egyptian frontier— i.e., in the 
ancient territory of Ishmael (but cp Adbeel). 

(4) Dumah is probably the eponym of the oasis of 
Duma or Dumat-el-Jandal , now usually called al-Jof 
(about half-way between Damascus and al-Hail, the 
present capital of Nejd), on the S. border of the Syrian 
desert. 

In Pliny 628 (§ 157^ the place appears as Domatha, in Ptol. 
5 18 as 8 ovfx.(u 9 a, and in Steph. Byz., on the authority of the well- 
informed Glaucus, as SovfxaOa. See Dumah. 

(5) Massa seems to occur in Ass. as Mas’u (mentioned 
with Tema), a N. Arabian tribe (see Schr. KB 2 21, KGF 
261 etc., KAT on Gen. 25 14, Del. Par. 302). Cp 
Mesha [i.] (Gen. 10 30). 

(6) Tema ( Tema ’, ' south country,' from the root no\ 
cp its synonym Teman from jd') is doubtless identical 
with the modern Teitna or Tema (in the N. of the 
Hijaz). Tema was unquestionably one of the most 
important stations on the ancient trade route from 
Yemen to Syria. On its historical importance and on 
other biblical references see Tema. 

(7) Jetur was one of the tribes that waged war with the 
Israelites settled to the E. of the Jordan (1 Ch. 519). 
From v. 10 it would seem that they dwelt there in the 
times of Saul. This is, however, probably wrong ; but 
the position may be right for the Chronicler’s time. The 
domain of Jetur must accordingly have been not far from 
the Israelite Peroea ; somewhat fuller information on the 
subject may be obtained from Strabo (753, 755, 756), 
who places the Ituraeans, a people doubtless identical 
wtih Jetur, in the southern part of the Antilibanus, and 
also, it would seem, in the eastern spurs of this mountain 
range. The Ituraei or Ityrsei 2 are not unfrequently 
mentioned during the ages in question. They were 
partially subdued by the Jewish king Aristobulus I. 
(107 b.c.) and compelled to adopt the Jewish religion 
(Jos. Ani. xiii. 11 3); but it is scarcely probable that they 
remained faithful to the Mosaic law. Afterwards this 
country, like many other districts of Syria, served a 
succession of masters, until in 50 a.d. , on the death 
of the last Ituraean king Sohemus (Sohaim), it was 
finally incorporated with the province of Syria (see Dio, 
4632, Appian, Mithr. 106, Bell. Civ. 5,7, 10 ; Eutrop. 

1 Quite distinct from this are the Aramaean Nabatu (of 
Tiglath-pileser III. and his successors), who appear to belong 
to a Babylonian subdivision (see KB 2 99 pi). 

2 The spelling Etureei occurs once in a military inscription 
(CIL 33446). On two inscriptions larovpaloi, see MDPV % ’99, 
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614; Strabo, loc. cit. ; Dio, 59 12 ; Tac. Ann. 12 23). 
The Ituraeans were an unusually savage people, and the 
neighbourhood of Damascus suffered much from their 
depredations (Strabo, 755); 4 omnium gentium maxime 
barbaros, ’ says Cicero in speaking of them ( Philipp . 244). 
See Jetur, Iturea. 

Like the Ishmaelites of old, the Ituraeans used the bow as their 
chief weapon ; several authors mention Iiuraean archers in the 
armies of Rome (see Cicero, loc. cit. y Bell. Afric. 29; Lucan, 
Pkars. 7 230, 51^ ; Vopiscus, Aureltan, 11; and compare Vergil, 
Georg. 2448; Vibius Sequester in Riese’s Geog. lat. min. 158). 
Similarly, in Latin inscriptions dating from the time of the 
Emperors we read of Ituraean soldiers ( e.g ., CIL 34367, 4368, 
4371). In some of the passages above mentioned the Ituraeans 
are represented as Arabs (cp also Pliny, 5 2j = § 81), whilst in 
others the Arabs and the Ituraeans are distinguished. In the 
fourth century after Christ the name of this people seems to 
have been obsolete. No genuine tradition as to Jetur or any of 
his brethren is to be found in Arabian literature, and the sole 
surviving traces of their existence are the geographical names 
Duma and Tema. 

(8) Naphish occurs in 1 Ch. 5 19 together with Jetur, 
among the enemies of the Reubenites ; but nothing else 
is known of this tribe. See also Mibsam, Mishma, 
Hadad, Kedemah. 

Whether the language of the tribes who bore the 
names of Ishmael and of his sons was more nearly 

5 Language re ^ atec * to Hebrew or to Arabic remains 
° U ® * an open question. The former view 
might seem to derive some support from the OT. 
That a few of these tribes are occasionally described as 
Arabs would prove nothing to the contrary, for in the 
OT the term 4 Arab ’ does not necessarily convey the 
precise ethnographical and linguistic sense which we 
attach to it at present (cp Arabia, §§1,3). In favour 
of the hypothesis that the Ishmaelite language was at 
least closely akin to that which we call Arabic, it may 
be mentioned that in an Assyrian inscription (KB 2 216) 
the god of Kedar bears the name of Afar Samain; 
here A tar is the Arabic 'Athtar, not the Hebrew * Asktar, 
whilst Samaui admits of being taken as an ancient 
Arabic plural of Sama , 1 heaven. ’ Of the Ituraean 
proper names in the inscriptions (CIL 3 4367 4371) some 
are undoubtedly Aramaic, others probably Arabic; but 
from these facts no certain conclusion can be drawn 
with regard to the original nationality of the people in 
question, as must be apparent to any one who is 
moderately well acquainted with the personal names of 
those times and countries. Still less can we build an 
argument upon the Arabic name Suhaim, which was 
borne by the last Ituroean king, for of the use of this 
name there are other instances in Syria at that period, 
and it is moreover quite uncertain whether this Suhaim 
was himself of Ituraean extraction. 

The occasional use of the name Ishmael in later 
times, long after it had become obsolete in reality, as a 
designation of the Arab race, and the theory of the 
Muslim genealogists, who regard Ishmael as the 
ancestor of one half of the Arabs, cannot be derived 
from any independent native tradition; it must be 
mere speculation based upon the OT. T. N. 

2. b. Nethaniah b. Elishama; the murderer of 
Gedaliah (q.v.), whom Nebuchadrezzar had made 
governor of Judah after the captivity of Zedekiah (Jer. 
40 8 ^ 41 [LXX, 47 8 ff. and 48 ; urparjX B* vid - in 
489]). The terrible episode is briefly told elsewhere 
(see Israel, § 43). It is enough to mention here 
that it was an act of vengeance on the Babylonians 
who had overthrown the family of David, to which 
Ishmael himself belonged. This conjecture is not 
only intrinsically probable, it appears to be proved 
by the fact that not only Gedaliah and his Jewish 
attendants but also 4 the Chaldaeans who were there' (i.e ., 
at Mizpah), namely, the warriors, fell victims to the 
rage of Ishmael. Another person was not less eagerly 
bent on this fell deed—this was the Ammonite king 
Baalis—the same perhaps who, at the beginning of 
Zedekiah’s reign, had sought to induce that king to 
head a confederacy against the Babylonians (Jer. 27 3). 
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With Baalis Ishmael designed to place the captives 
whom he carried away from Mizpah, among whom 
were relations of his own—certain ' daughters of the 
king,’ whom Nebuzaradan had left. The plan was 
deeply laid ; but word of it had got abroad, and but 
for his unsuspecting simplicity the honest and patriotic 
governor might have escaped (Jer. 40 15 f ). Treachery 
came to the aid of revenge. First, Ishmael and his ten 
companions were entertained at a meal by the hospitable 
governor, and then, perhaps at night, they set upon their 
host and all who were about him, and slew them. Even 
certain pilgrims, who arrived the next day with offerings 
for the ‘ house of Yahw6' (i. e ., the sanctuary of Mizpah?), 
w T ere nearly all cruelly put to death, lest they should 
spread the news. Their dead bodies were thrown into 
the ' great cistern 1 (Jer. 41 9 ; we follow 0 ) which Asa 
(q.v.) had long ago constructed in Mizpah. This 
done, Ishmael and his caravan moved northward. 
They paused by ' the great waters that are in Gibeon' 
—possibly the ancient reservoir, the remains of which 
may still be seen on the W. side of the hill of el-Jib 
(see Gibeon, §4). This gave time for Johanan (one of 
Gedaliah's captains) to come up with them. Ishmael 
and his ten warriors had to give way to superior force. 
Two of them were slain ; the rest made good their 
escape to the Ammonites. The seventh day of Tishri 
(the seventh month), the day of Gedaliah’s murder, was 
long observed by the Jews as a fast-day (see Sharezer, 
2). 

3. b. Azel, of the family of Saul (1 Ch. 8 38 9 44). 

4. Father of Zebadiah {q.v.) (2 Ch. 19 11 ; om. B). 

5. b. Jehohanan, a captain who took part in Jehoiada’s 
revolution (2 Ch. 23 1). 

6. One of the b'ne Pashhur among the priests in the list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end). Ezra 10 22 
(<rafiarj\ [B], -air )A [{<])= 1 Esd. 9 22, ISMAEL (to-ftarjAo? [BA]). 

T. N., no. 1 ; T. K. C., no. 2. 

ISHMAIAH (-irvyioir, § 33, 1 Yahw6 hears’; 

1 Ch. 27 19 CAM&l&C [BAL]). 1. A Zebulunite, an 

overseer of David, 1 Ch. 27 19 ; see David, § n c [i.]. 
2. A Gibeonite, one of David’s ‘thirty,’ 1 Ch. 124 (AV 
Ismaiah, aa/jicas [«]); see David, § n a [iii.]. 

ISHMEELITE i Ch. 2 17 AV. See 

Ishmael, § i. 

ISHMERAI (ntp*>, abbrev. for ‘Yahw6 keeps’; 
c&M&pei [B], iec<\M<\pi [A], iacchm- [L]), b. 
Elpaal in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ) 
(1 Ch. 818+) ; perhaps the same as Shemer or Shemed 
in v. 12 (see Shamed). See JQR 11 103, § 1. 

ISHOD, RV Ishhod pin#, as if ‘man 

of glory’), one of the sons of Hammoleketh (q.v. ); 
1 Ch. 7 i8f (ic&Aek [B], coyA [A], iecc. [L]; 
Virum-decorum [Vg.]). 

As the lists of P and the Chronicler sometimes seem to contain 
different forms of the same name, it is probable that ‘ Ishhod ’ 
should rather be TI.IO ( as if * witness,’ aramaice), suggested by 
‘ Jegar-sahadutha ’ in Gen. 31 47 ; see Gilead, Hammolecheth. 

T. K. C. 

ISHPAH (nspfc), i Ch. 816 RV, AV Ispah [q.v.]. 

ISHPAN (|S£>\ § 54, meaning obscure), b. Shashak, 
a Benjamite ; 1 Ch. 8 2 2 f (ic<J)<NN [B], ec- [A], iec. 

[L])* 

ISHSECHEL, in RV m e-, represents the bib of 
Ezra 8 18, where AV has ‘ a man of understanding,’ 
RV 'a man of discretion ’ (an h p C&X^X t B ]« <*• 

[A], cyNETOC [L]). A proper name seems wanted. 
Did the editor substitute this phrase for an illegible 
name ? More probably we should read wir. Issachar 
(cp i Ch. 265). T. K. C. 

ISH-TOB (AV [e]iCT00B [BAL], jstob 

[Vg.]> oC^.^/t Pes ^]) is mentioned with Aram-beth- 
rehob, Aram-zobah, and Maacah in 2 S. 106 8 (but not 
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in || 1 Ch. 1969). According to AV, it is the name of 
a state (otherwise unknown) which furnished twelve 
times as many warriors as Maacah. It appears certain, 
however, that the words * a thousand men ' after ‘ the 
king of Maacah ’ (see RV of v. 6) should be emitted ; 
they must have arisen, by corruption of the text, sub¬ 
sequently to the time of the Chronicler (see 1 Ch. 19 7). 
Kittel (in Kau. HS) and Budde (in SBO T) preserve ‘and ’ 
before ‘Ish-tob’ (znt: This, however, is hardly 

natural; it seems better to read isyi 310 tr# n« ‘(the 
king of Maacah) Ish-tob, and with him . . . (see 
Klo.’s note). Ish-tob is apparently the name of the 
king (so Jos. Ant. vii. 6 1, Klo., Wi.); or rather, it is a 
substitute for his name, for it only describes the king as 
a ‘ man of Tob.’ RV renders ‘ the men of Tob ’ (q.v.), 
which is philologically quite possible, though here 
improbable. The second reference to Ish-tob (31a trio, 
v. 8) may be an interpolation from MT’s version of v. 6. 

t. k. c. 

ISHUAH (H 1 B”), Gen. 46 17 AV; RV Ishvah (q.v.). 

ISHUAI (MB*.), 1 Ch: 7 30 ; and Ishui (), 1 S. 14 49; 
RV Ishvi, 1, 2. 

ISHVAH § 54, ‘ he is worthy,’ cp Barjesus, 

§ 1 b), one of the sons of Asher : Gen. 4617 (iecc<M [A], 
lecoyA [D], -oyp [L], AV Ishuah) ; 1 Ch. 7 30 
(l[e]coy& [BA], iACOy& [L], AV Isuah). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in Nu. 26 44. 

ISHVI (')B”, § 42; cp Ishvah). i. b. Asher 
[q.v., § 4] Gen. 4617 (AV Isui ; i[e]oyA [ADL]) = Nu. 
2644 (AV Jesui ; lecoy [B*L], lecoyi [B ab A], iecc. 
[F])=i Ch. 730 (AV Ishuai; icoyi [B], lecoyi [A], 
leccoye [L]). The gentilic Ishvite (AV Jesuites) 
occurs in Nu. 24 44 (iecoy[e]i [BAL], iecc. [F]). 

2. The second of the three sons of Saul mentioned 
in 1 S. 14 49 (AV Ishui; uaaiovX [B], ijovei [A], 
i€(T(Tiov [L]). ® AL represents the form rr' = rtrN which 
is doubtless an alteration for Vsn&ZN (cp 1 Ch. 833), see 
Ishbaal, 1. All four names are given by the Chronicler 

(1 Ch.833). 

© evidently read » after jy, and Ewald {Hist. 3 108), Well- 
hausen, Driver, and others conclude that yp' — VK’N <> r ln’B'N, a 
transformation of ^yatrN, Ishbaal (see Ishbaal, i). This is 
slightly forced, and, as Klostermann points out, Ishvi is replaced 
in 1 S. 31 2. It is surely obvious that the notice in 14 49, with 
a natural kind of art, prepares the way for that in 31 2. But 
it would be rash to say with Klostermann that the two names 
may be synonymous. v)s*m is simply due to textual error. The 
scribe wrote ‘Jonathan, Malchishua, and Melchishua’ instead 
of ‘Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchishua.' But of the first 
yiE^D^D all that remained was yit?’, which was corrupted into 
PB”. The first three letters became effaced. That Ishbaal 
is not mentioned has already been accounted for. (He was not 
on the fatal battlefield, ©’s reading is but a guess.) 

T. K. C. 

ISLE, ISLAND ('N ; 0 usually nhcoc. but c 0 nh 
in Is. 41 5 42 4, 9 d\a<r<ra in Jer. 2522 Esth. 10 1 [also Dan. 11 18 
cod. 87], insula). See Geography, § 21. EV uses the two 
words indifferently ; see for example Is. 41 1 and 41 5, 42 10 and 
42 12. In Jer. 474 AV ‘country’and in Jer. 2522 AVmg- * region.’ 
RVmg. frequently ‘coastland’ and once (Jer. 474) ‘sea coast.’ 
In Is. 42 15 RV retains the difficult * islands ’; ‘ dry lands' is the 
sense we expect, and this could perhaps best be reached by read¬ 
ing E’/? 1 (with Oort, Duhm, Gratz, Kittel) or rather DVx. * Far 
countries ’ is not a bad rendering of Lowth in some other passages 
of Is. 40 - 66 —D'*N seems to connote distance. 

The biblical writers draw w’ithin the circle of their 
hopes and aspirations a number of countries which w r ere 
accessible by sea. ‘ Islands ’ for 4 far countries ’ is also 
a common phrase in certain Egyptian records. 4 Islands 
in the midst of the sea,’ ‘ the lands of the sea,' and 4 the 
end (or, ends) of the sea’ are phrases used in the same 
connection with special reference to the coasts of Greece 
and Italy (WMM As. u. Eur. 334 359 363 369). 
The later OT writers constantly use the term, and we 
find the 4 isles of Elishah ' (Ezek. 279), the ‘isles of 

1 Cp Saad.’s rendering of D”X in Is. 23 13. 
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Kittim ’ (Jer. 2 io, Ezek. 276 ); Phoenicia, too, and 
Caphtor are ‘isles/ according to EV of Is. 232 , and 
RV m £* of Jer. 474 - This rendering is defensible in the 
passage in Jer. (if Caphtor [ q . v .] be Crete), but not in 
that in Is. The occurrence of o*n '*« in Is. II n (© 
is arbitrary) is a subsidiary argument for making this 
verse and its context post-exilic. The writers of the Pro¬ 
phecy of Restoration (Is. 40 - 55 , see Isaiah ii., § 16^) 
appeal to the * islands ’ or ‘ far lands ’ to interest them¬ 
selves in the successes of Cyrus and the rescue of the 
Jews. They even say that the 4 far lands wait ' 
(longingly) for Yahw6 and for the teaching of his 
servant (Is. 42 4 51 5; cp Ps. 97 1). Very different 
language is used by a later prophet (Is. 59 18), who 
evidently belonged to a period of disillusionment, when 
the Gentile world (see Gentiles) seemed wholly given 
up to wickedness. 4 Islands ' in Ecclus. 43 23 (q«k, 
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v'fjaovs), and ‘island’ in Job2230 (AV) are corrupt. 
On ' wild beasts of the islands ’ see Jackal (4). 

T. K# C 

ISMACHIAH ‘ Yahw6 sustains/ §§’29 

44 ; cp Semachiah), a Levite, temp. Hezekiah; 
2 Ch. 31 13+ (c<NM&x[e]l& [BAL], L adds (rex^vtas and 
Oaurtav). 

ISMAEL (icmahA [BN c - a AL]). 1. Judith 2 23 
( MAH K [X*]), RV ISHMAEL [ q . V .]. 2. I Esd. 9 22 

(icmahAoc [BA]). See Ishmael (6). 

ISMAERUS ( iCM&HpOC [A]), i Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 
10 34, Amram, 2. 

ISMAIAH (iTXHD^), 1 Ch. 12 4, RV Ishmaiah ( q . v ). 
ISPAH, RV Ishpah (i"IE)^), b. Beriah in a gene¬ 
alogy of Benjamin ( q . v ., § 9,' ii. / 3 ), 1 Ch. 816 (c<mJ>an 
[B], ec 4 )<xx [ A l* iec 4 ><x [L]). 
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The mountains of Canaan are world-famous because 
they are the scene of the history of the Israelites — a 
history of gradual growth, brief prosperity, and slow 
yet glorious decline. For the original roots, however, 
of the people of Israel we must look elsewhere than in 
the land where its history was lived. It was not till 
it had become a growing tree that Israel was trans¬ 
planted to Canaan, nobler already than when it first 
appeared, a wilding of the desert. It is true that in 
relating their reminiscences the Israelites expressed 
themselves as if in the very earliest times their people had 
been a full-grown tree planted in Canaan. Unquestion¬ 
ably in this mode of regarding the facts one can see 
the workings of a primitive nature; it makes the task 
of ascertaining the historical facts doubly difficult. 
Events of the wilderness period, which never come into 
the full daylight of history as they actually happened, 
are presented in a false light when they are related as 
events in the life of a united and settled people living 
and thinking under quite other conditions, such as Israel 
did not attain until centuries afterwards in Canaan. 
Thus the attempt to describe the first beginnings of 
Israel demands the exercise of all the skill and tact that 
the historian can command. First of all, he must make 
it his business to remove the materials of his story out 
of the false light in which he finds them. He must not 
carry back the settled and fully organised Israel of the 
land of Canaan into the wilderness, but must begin 
with separate pastoral tribes such as they were there. 
Next, he must constantly bear in mind the peculiarities 
of the narratives he works with—their legendary char¬ 
acter, their conformity to a scheme, their didactic 
purpose (see Historical Literature, § 2 ff.). 
At the same time, he must not allow his readers to 
forget the impossibility of reaching conclusions at once 
definite and certain about the beginnings of Israel. 
What can be done in this obscure period is really 
only tentative. It would be perverse, however, to 
be altogether silent, and so the attempt must be 
made. 

The scene of the movement which resulted in the 
creation of Israel as a people is the wilderness lying 

1 On the name see Teshurun. 


S. and E. of Palestine: more precisely, that portion 
~ . . . of it which borders in the N. and W. 
, * . 1 ? 1 on those lands of ancient civilisation, 

desert nome. the regions of the Euphrates and the 

Tigris, of Syria and Egypt. The pastoral tribes that 
had their abode there, in as far as they can be reckoned 
as ancestors of Israel, belonged to the North Semitic 
stock, probably to the Aramaean group. 

This, at least, is the assertion of Israel’s own later tradition, 
when (1) in the patriarchal histories it uniformly represents its 
nearest kinsmen of pure blood as being Aramaeans (Gen. 24 
29 jjfi), and (2) in the liturgical formula preserved in Dt. 265 it 
designates its ancestor as a ‘ wandering Aramaean ’ (cp Aram, 
§ 3, col. 278). The name ‘ Hebrew/ far from contradicting this, 
actually confirms it, for '* 13 ^ means one who comes from the 
lands bordering on the Euphrates ("irr|n ' 33 ^, Is. 7 20). 1 Nor 
is the philological difficulty, that the Hebrew language is not 
Aramaic, of any weight. What we now call Hebrew is 
precisely the language of Canaan (Is. 19 18), which makes its 
appearance in the Amarna tablets as early as 1400 b.c. ; and the 
oldest Aramaic with which we are as yet acquainted (cp the 
Sam’al-Zenjlrli inscription of King Panammu, temp. Tiglath- 
pileser III.) approaches the Hebrew of the land of Canaan very 
closely; the difference is one only of dialect (cp Aramaic, § 2). 
It maybe conjectured that the language of the Bedouins of that 
period,. on the borders of the cultivated territory of Syria, was 
very similar to this Old Aramaic. If some of their clans or 
tribes migrated into Canaan and settled there, the exchange, as 
far as language is concerned, was thus only one of dialect. 2 

Our earliest notice of these pastoral tribes is met with 
on the Egyptian monuments. Within the period of the 
nineteenth dynasty certain Edomites 
(see Edom, § 3) seek admission into 
T +0 Egyptian territory, and Rameses III. 

srae m gyp (20th dyn.) commemorates a defeat he 
had inflicted on the Seirites (*vj*b'). Now, the Edomites, 
as we know, are reckoned in the OT as blood relations 
of Israel. It is a matter of indifference whether these 
‘shepherds' (&asu) found the means of subsistence failing 
them in the over-peopled wilderness, or whether the 
pressure of other tribes behind forced them westward over 


2. In what 
sense was 


1 See further Hebrew Language, § 1, and cp Eber. 

2 [On the other hand it is most unlikely that there was any 
Aramaean element of importance in Palestine as early even 
as the time of Solomon (cp Aram). Israel’s theory of a 
general Aramaean origin may have arisen from the .circumstance 
that some of the tribes belonged to a N. Semitic stock; cp 
Genealogies i., § 4 ; Tribes.] 
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the Egyptian border. We must at any rate regard 
it as a parallel case when Israel’s ancestors sought 
admission into Egypt and received permission to feed 
their flocks in the land of Goshen— i.t r. , the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saft el-Henne (Gen. 45 10 4634, etc., J). 1 
Here they continued to observe the customs and usages 
of nomads, and consequently were regarded by the civil¬ 
ised Egyptians as utter barbarians who had neither part 
nor lot in their own public life. As to the period of 

this immigration into the eastern part of the Nile Delta, 
and the duration of the sojourn, we have no trustworthy 
data. Nor is it easy to say which of the ‘ twelve 

tribes ’ of Israel took part in it. According to the OT, 
indeed, all of them did so ; but it can easily be shown 
that this representation is not historical. The number 
twelve is itself artificial and conventional, as among other 
peoples. 2 Nor can it be even plausibly made out from 
the narrative that all the ' twelve tribes’ were con¬ 
temporaneous (Simeon and Levi, Gen. 495-7; Benjamin, 
Gen. 35 16-20; the ‘grandchildren' of Jacob—Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Gen. 488-22). Several of them first 
came into being in Palestine itself. It is only of Joseph 
that the OT itself predicates any specially close con¬ 
nection with Egypt (cp Joseph ii., §11). In his case 
the tradition is clear ; and the connection can hardly be 
purely imaginary, though it is now impossible for us to 
discern distinctly the historical nucleus of truth through 
the veil with which legend and poetry have enveloped 
it. To Joseph are to be traced back not only Manasseh 
and Ephraim, but probably also Benjamin \g.v. §§ 1,3] 
(the three together being equivalent to Rachel) : in other 
words, Israel strictly so-called. It is probable that Israel, 
like Ishmael or Jerahmeel, was originally a tribal name, 
assumed (like that of Joseph?) in contradistinction from 
other tribes of Hebrews, by the clans which had 
sojourned for some time in Egypt ; but, since at a 
later date, in Canaan, the name embraced the whole 
people, we can understand how the later legend came 
to represent all the tribes which had had a share in the 
conquest and settlement of Canaan as having also taken 
part in the Egyptian sojourn. 

The Exodus, historically viewed, is but one in a long 
, Farina series of movements having (in 

6 ' 0 * general) as their common goal the 

civilised land of Canaan. See Exodus i. 

Among the Bedouin tribes of that period, Moab and Ammon 
(q.v. § 3) seem to have been the first to become sedentary (cp, 
however, Gad, § 7 yC)— Moab on the E. of the Dead Sea ; Ammon 
on the NE. of Moab, on the Upper Jabbok (Dt. 2 10./ 20/.). 
Their example was followed by the Edomites (cp Edom, § 4), 
who settled on both sides (and chiefly on the E.) of the Wady 
el-'Araha. Their success exercised an irresistible fascination 
upon the tribes of the adjacent wilderness. These felt themselves 
touched with the breath of God, and their aimless wanderings 
gave way to a planned movement,—they now aimed at Canaan ! 

When and where they made their first inroad we 
know not, nor are we concerned to do more than trace 
the share which Israel took in this movement. We 
may, however, note in passing that the frequently sug¬ 
gested parallel between the Habiri of the Am&rna 
tablets and the d'-qj; of the OT does not, from this 
point of view, seem wholly inadmissible: only, it must 
not be so understood as to make the Habiri identical 
with Israel. 

From the confused mass of tribes and clans the 
august figure of Moses stands out in bold relief. The 
name is Egyptian (see Moses) ; tradition reckons its 
bearer (doubtless because he was a priest) to the 
tribe of Levi. He was a shepherd in the service of 
Reuel (or, according to another account, of Jethro), 
the priest of the Midianites, and was also his son-in-law 
(Ex. 2 16-22 ; Hobab, son of Reuel, Nu. IO29-32 ; Jethro, 
Ex. 3 i 4 i 8 I81 ff. ; on the other hand, a Kenite, 

1 See Goshen i. 

2 The Hebrew genealogists have either to mention Joseph as 
one tribe, to make room for Levi (Gen. 46 19^), or to omit Levi, 
so that Ephraim and Manasseh can be counted separately (Nu. 
1 20-47). The number twelve may be the result of compromise 
(see Genealogies i., § 5). 


Judg. 1 16 4ir). It may safely be assumed that the 
Midianite priest exercised an influence on Moses’ work 
(Ex. 18 Nu. 10 ). The Midianites are repeatedly spoken 
of as merchantmen well acquainted with the trade routes 
(Gen. 372836 Nu. IO31) ; and we may be sure that all 
the news brought by caravans, about events in the 
wilderness and in the settled lands on which it bordered, 
never failed to reach the ears of their priest. Among 
other pieces of information came the news that the warlike 
Amorites (coming down from the north ; cp col. 1586, 
top) had invaded the territory of the Ammonites and 
Moabites in the districts to the E. of Jordan, and after 
conquering it for the most part, had founded within it 
two kingdoms—a more northerly, with Ashtaroth and 
Edrei as its two great towns, and a more southerly, 
with Heshbon for capital. Perhaps the vanquished may 
have called upon the wilderness tribes that were related 
to them to assist in doing battle with the victors ; 
perhaps the tidings of what had occurred may have 
been inducement enough to form an expedition against 
the cultivated country beside Jordan. At all events, it 
was Moses who had the insight to take control of the 
movement and who became its leader. 

At the mountain of God (Horeb, see Sinai), the legend 
runs, Moses heard the call of Yahw6 his tribal god (Ex. 
36 ,‘ the god of thy father’ : cp 18 4) to summon back into 
the wilderness the tribe of Israel now sojourning in Egypt, 
and to give it a place in the forw'ard movement. Moses 
betook himself to Egypt and demanded permission for 
the tribe of Israel to depart, the God of the Hebrews 
having commanded them to observe at Horeb, in the 
wilderness, a sacrificial feast—that of the Passover (Ex. 
5 1-3 825 [21]^; IO8-10, cp 3 12 18). This appears to 
have been a skilfully chosen pretext. The demand, as 
relating to worship, was one that could with good reason 
be made, and the refusal of it must put the Egyptians 
in the wrong and rouse Israel’s anger. Refused, how¬ 
ever, it was. The explanation of this in the legend is 
that the Egyptians required the presence of the Israelites 
for forced labour on the building of the treasure cities, 
Pithom and Ramses. Still here and there (Ex. 828 [24] 
10 10/.) we catch glimpses of Pharaoh’s real suspicion. 
Not impossibly the Egyptians were acquainted with 
what had been happening on the borders of the 
Jordan, and with the agitation of the wilderness tribes, 
the growth of wdiich, as being perilous to their suzerainty 
over Canaan, they wished to arrest. In the end, how¬ 
ever, Pharaoh finds himself compelled to give the tribe 
of Israel the liberty to migrate that it asks, and Moses 
leads his shepherds with all their belongings—after the 
manner of pastoral peoples in their migrations—out of 
Goshen to the wilderness. 

Both the routes which lead across the narrow isthmus 
between the marshes of the eastern branch of the Nile 
and the northern extremity of the Red Sea ( r i^*D2) into 
the wilderness were blocked by walls and defensive 
works. Accordingly, when the Israelites had reached 
the vicinity of Pithom (Heroonpolis) 1 —at that time 
the present Gulf of Suez stretched so far inland—an 
Egyptian army suddenly presented itself in their rear. 
Escape seemed impossible : the wall and the water cut 
them off. The men despaired of deliverance. Moses 
alone did not flinch. He led Israel right up to the 
shore of the Gulf, the waters of w r hich were being driven 
back by a strong east wind. Taking this natural 
phenomenon, perhaps already familiar to him, as a 
favourable token from Yahwe, he caused the forward 
march to be continued during the night over the sea¬ 
bed that had been left dry, and the eastern shore 
was safely reached. The pursuing Egyptians were 
embarrassed by their war-chariots, and in the morning 
the waters began to return to their natural state and cut 
the enemy off. 4 Thus Yahw'6 saved Israel that day out 
of the hands of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the 

1 See Exodus i., § 10^!; Goshen i. 
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Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore, and the people 
feared Yahwib, and they believed in Yahwfe, and in his 
servant Moses ’ (Ex. 14 30 f ). 

Moses had summoned Israel out of Egypt, in the 
name of Yahw6, to war, and victory had come to him 
before he had lifted a weapon. For all those who had 
lived through the experience it was a manifest work of 
God. The clans, which were already related by blood, 
felt themselves drawn together by a new bond of union 
through the common deliverance which God had vouch¬ 
safed to them. By the undreamed-of success he had 
achieved, Moses was accredited without question as the 
mouthpiece of God, and the people cheerfully yielded 
him obedience. He led them to Horeb (Sinai), the mount 
of God ; and that was the scene not only of the sacri¬ 
ficial feast of which he had spoken to Pharaoh, but also of 
the institution of the ‘ Israelite’ religion. A manifest work 
of God, a prophet of God to interpret it, 
4 . 1 e new a commun jty c f men w ho had experienced 

e it and understood it—such were the con¬ 

ditions under which the new religion arose. It was 
based neither upon the order of nature as a whole nor 
upon the manifestation of any particular force of nature, 
but was called forth by events in human history, events 
in the spiritual life of men. 

From this we perceive that in the religion instituted 
by Moses we have to do with a new apprehension of 
God. The name Yahwe, certainly of primitive anti¬ 
quity, and thus no longer capable of explanation by 
us, tells us nothing as to the nature of the Godhead. 1 
Certain expressions in the OT {e.g. , Gen. 19 24), and 
perhaps also the conception that underlies the Cherub 
{q.v. § 7), would seem to indicate that Yahw6 was origin¬ 
ally thought of as a divinity of the sky. What was 
peculiar to and characteristic of the conception of God 
in the new religion was that he was not thought of as a 
personification of any natural force whatever, but was be¬ 
lieved in as the lord over nature. He was not regarded 
as the one only God ; but he was thought of as being the 
god to whom none of the other gods could be compared 
(as is shown by the old proper name Micah ; see Names, 
§ 37, Michaiah). His might, therefore, was terrible ; 
he was greatly to be feared. He was, moreover, con¬ 
tinually present in Israel ; which made his help a cer¬ 
tainty, but was a warning not to neglect him. Israel’s 
victories were to be his victories ; Israel’s disasters 
were chastisements from him. The ordering of justice 
in Israel was to be determined and maintained by 
Yahw& ; he was Israel’s Lord and owner (*?jn, see Baal, 
§1), for Israel was his handiwork. He had his abode 
in Sinai or Horeb, it is true ; but he was not the deity 
of any land or city whose power and enjoyment of the 
gifts of civilisation he guaranteed. Being a wilderness 
deity, Yahwe was not attached to any definite place in 
the same degree as the gods of the more civilised 
peoples : he went wherever his people went. 

The community which Yahwe created meant more than 
a mere natural union of the clan and the tribe. The 
whole, it is true, continued to be confined within the 
tribal limits and to retain the tribal organisation ; but 
the manifest work of God (the deliverance from Egypt) 
and the religious construction that was based upon this, 
founded all anew on a higher and historical basis, 
that had expression and evidence in the divine name, 
now filled with a new meaning. What bound the 
community together for the future as well as for the 
present was the exclusive worship of Yahw6 (monolatry), 
the system of law introduced and practised by Moses, 
the source and guardian of which was Yahw6, but above 
all the hope of possessing the land of Canaan. Moses 
made the conquest of Canaan, as a divine command 
and promise, an article in the religious constitution. 
The name Yahw<b thus acquired a strong power of 
attraction for the desert tribes, as in its turn it gave the 

1 Its occurrence in North Syria—also among Aramaeans?— 
has recently been proved (see further Names, § 112). 


higher sanction of faith to a movement somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of the Arabs against the Byzantine 
empire. The war-cry was in the name of Yahw6 ; the 
sacred Ark {q.v.) instituted by Moses was the symbol 
of Yahw6 the war-god who went forth with his people 
(Nu. IO35/ ; [Ww*] nuaxm.v ; 2S. 62). How 
many tribes at the outset put their faith in Yahwe’s 
summons to war and entered into covenant with him by 
oath we do not know ; doubtless Joseph or Israel 
(properly so called) formed the kernel of the new 
religious community. 

Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel and 
the leader in Yahwfe’s war ; he was priest of the sanctuary 
he had set up (Ex. 33 7-11), and, as such, he was also 
supreme judge (Ex. 18 Nu. 16 15^). A later age called 
him a prophet (*U3J ; Hos. 1213 [14] Dt. 18 15), and 
even unique in his kind (Nu. 126 - 8 ) ; this, too, was 
not substantially incorrect. But lawgiver in the 
traditional sense, as author of the Pentateuch (mm, 
6 v6(xos, Jn. I17), or as the framer of a particular kind 
of government, the theocratic (Jos. c. Ap. 2 16), Moses 
certainly was not. 

In Ex. 24 and 34 we still meet with traces indicating that the 
oldest tradition knew of certain ‘ words of Yahwe' or ‘ covenant- 
words ’ which had come down from the times when the religion 
was founded. These words, however,, have been so mixed up 
with non-Mosaic matter in later collections of ordinances that we 
are no longer in a position to clear the Mosaic kernel. Speaking 
generally, we may say there can be no doubt that Moses, during 
the period of his judgeship, established legal principles or rules 
which became norms and precedents for succeeding times. But 
it is impossible, out of the collections of laws that have come 
down to us, to answer the question what these actually were; 
for every one of the collections in question dates from times in 
which Israel had already accomplished the transition to the 
agricultural life. See Law Literature. 


Nevertheless, Moses remains the founder of Israelite 
law, just as much as he is the founder of Israelite 
religion. Israelite law —jus and fas —was, in fact, the 
essential part of the Israelite religion (m.T ijm, Gen. 
18 19 ; '» astro, Jer. 54). Apart from the fundamental law 
that Yahw 4 alone was to be sacrificially worshipped, 
Moses appears to have retained the traditionary and very 
simple customs of the wilderness in matters of worship ; 
even images were not forbidden. In 2 K. 18 4, for 
example, the brazen serpent is carried back to Moses (cp 
Nu. 2I6-9, see Nehushtan). In fact, we may be 
certain that it was in the sphere of worship that 
primitive customs (totemism, animism) continued to 
survive with greatest tenacity (cp Idolatry). The 
worshipping community, strictly so-called, continued 
to be the clan, as before (cp Government, § 8). With 
the above representation cp Moses, Prophecy. 

Through the foundation of the religion by Moses the 
political and economical currents of the wilderness were 
__ , directed into a new and deeper channel, 

5. Movements the waters of which were augmented 

m t e f rom a new source . The mysterious 
wilderness. source of faithj touche d by God, had 

opened, and now poured forth its stream with elemental 
power ; the flood laid hold of and swept along all that 
it could reach. Indeed, if testimony were needed to the 
power of Moses’s personality, it would certainly be 
found in the fact that he established himself as leader of 
the movement, gaining the upper hand over all out¬ 
breaks of impatience or despondency, yet without 
quenching the enthusiasm. For there were many 
delays. A long waiting-time was devoted to self¬ 
concentration and to experimental efforts at Kadesh 
Barnea, now 'Ain Kadis (Nu. 20 1^13 Dt. I46; see 
Kadesh, § 1), from which the ‘ mountain of God,’ Sinai 
or Horeb, the scene of the founding of the religion, was 
probably not far distant. Relations were entered into 
and unions formed with the neighbouring or kindred 
tribes {e.g. , Midianites, Kenites, Kenizzites), while 
collisions with hostile tribes (Amalekites) were not 
unknown. An attempt to penetrate into Canaan by 
the shortest way— i.e., from the south—proved un- 
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successful (Nu. 13 f. Dt. 120-45 Nu. 21 1) ; but the con¬ 
jecture may be ventured that the peoples known as 
Kain and Kenaz were originally small groups which 
remained within the limits of Canaan as the result of 
this attempt. 1 The first real advance was gained by the 
flood of immigrants on the road to the land eastward of 
Jordan ; thence it was easy to enter Canaan. Again 
and again the devastating waters broke through the 
slight barriers of public order in the civilised territory 
—principally, it would seem, in two main irruptions, the 
second of which was of such force that it covered 
Canaan for centuries. 


The details of the movement cannot now be given. 
It is hardly possible to trace them, for tradition invariably 
gives the events of the wilderness life as if they related 
to the entire nation of Israel, such as it was when finally 
settled in Canaan, and thus distorts the (presumable) facts. 
Moreover, all the narratives for the most part spring out of 
legend ; many of them, also, have a purely didactic purpose. 
Legend laid hold of these occurrences with avidity ; in the eyes 
of the hosts who actually took part in them—animated and exalted 
by religious faith—they were extraordinary, miraculous; how 
much more so they must have been in the memory of the people 1 


We can, however, perhaps still discern in dim out¬ 
line the arrival of separate bands upon agricultural 
soil, and their attempts at settlement there. For if 
we compare the order of the tribes of Israel—the 
twelve sons of Jacob (Gen. 2931 35 18) —with the 
notices we possess of their first appearance, their settle¬ 
ments, and in some cases their early disappearance, we 
are led to conjecture that Israelite legend has placed at 
the head of the list those tribes which were the first to 
become sedentary, while those which were the last to do 
so are enumerated last. This criterion admits of being 
applied with tolerable certainty in the case of the first 
four Leah tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah), 
as also in that of the tribes of Rachel (Joseph and 
Benjamin) ; and it may, accordingly, be conjectured that 
the younger Leah tribes (Issachar and Zebulun) were 
placed between these two groups out of regard to the 
time of their settlement in Canaan. The position of 
the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphthali) and of the 
Zilpah tribes (Gad and Asher) is obscure. Why were 
some assigned to Rachel, and others to Leah ? Only 
this much can safely be asserted : they had come into 
existence not in the wilderness, but in Canaan . 2 
Leaving these questions aside (see the articles on the 
several tribes) let us try, out of what can be discerned, 
to form for ourselves some picture of the manner in which 
Israel entered Canaan. But, first, as to Canaan itself. 

In virtue of its natural situation between such re¬ 
nowned seats of primeval civilisation as Babylon and 

6 . Canaan; its Egypt, Canaan had at an early period 
. itself become civilised. The oldest 

\ culture of Syria, as a whole, was mani- 

P religion festIy derived from Bab y lon • Northern 
® * Syria immediately borders on the 

Euphrates, whilst Egypt, on the other hand, is separated 
from Southern Syria by a desert journey of several days. 
The peaceful influences of trade and the inroads of war 
had, accordingly, brought Babylonian culture to the 
West as early as the third millennium b.c. (cp Canaan, 
§ 9, Trade). How closely the whole life of the 
inhabitants of Syria about 1400 B.c. was dependent on 
the culture of Babylonia and Egypt is attested for us in 
a tangible manner by the 'Amarna tablets , 3 consisting 
as they do, for the most part, of letters in the Assyrian 
language written in Babylonian cuneiform characters, 
and addressed from Middle and Southern Syria to the 
Egyptian kings, Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV., 


1 [For the view that Caleb and Jerabmeel were among these 
groups, see Exodus i., §6 ; Hebron, § 1 ; Jerahmeel, Joshua 
ii., § 15 ; Kadesh i., § 3.] 

2 See Rachel, Leah. 

3 [Tell el-‘Amama is the site of the town built by Khu-en- 
aten or Amen-hotep IV., near the Nile, about 180 m. S. of 
Memphis. Here the tablets were found in 1888 in the tomb of a 
scribe of Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV. See 
Chedorlaomer, §’5; Canaan, § 10; Egypt, § 55.] 


about the year 1400 B.c. They confirm the knowledge, 
previously derived from the Egyptian inscriptions, that 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty (Thotmes I. and 
Thotmes III.) Syria had been under the suzerainty of 
the Pharaohs, a sovereignty which continued into the 
tenth century to be reasserted, though in a fitful way, 
from time to time—then becoming merely nominal, 
till finally Palestine fell into the hands of the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians. In this way Egyptian civilisation, 
beside that of Babylon, acquired a formative influence 
on Syria ; the country had for long Egyptian governors 
and Egyptian garrisons ; and Egyptian monuments were 
erected. 1 It was this twofold fertilising stream—from 
the Euphrates and from the Nile—that produced the 
peculiar civilisation of Syria and gave it the mixed char¬ 
acter it possessed, although in the domain of religion 
and mythology the Babylonian substratum continued 
to prevail throughout. 

The most important representatives of this civilisation 
were the Hittites and the Phoenicians. Whilst the 
political power of the Phoenicians was limited to a narrow 
strip of coast in Middle Syria (see Phcenicia), the 
Hittites (q.v. ) moulded between the Orontes and the 
Euphrates a great empire which continued to subsist 
until about 1200 B.c. In the south, in Canaan 
properly so-called, there were, as the 'Am&rna letters 
let us know, many petty princes, kings of cities, who 
ruled over the territory immediately adjacent to their 
capitals. They acknowledged the Egyptian suzerainty, 
but manifestly regarded it as a means of maintaining 
their own petty power, partly against envious rivals who 
were constantly accusing them before the pharaoh as 
rebels, and partly against the hostile inroads of foreign 
peoples (Amorites, Hittites, and Habiri; cp Canaan, 
§§ and see above, § 3). Thus, for example, we 

find ‘Abd-hiba of Jerusalem protesting his loyalty to 
the Egyptians, while complaining of neglect on their 
part. Indeed the land seems at this period to have 
been denuded of its Egyptian troops, and the sover¬ 
eignty of the pharaohs to be falling into decay. 

The religion of the inhabitants of Canaan belonged to 
the class of Semitic nature-religions. Originally their 
deities were simply personified forces of nature (e.g ., 
sky, sun, moon, thunder) ; but from their close con¬ 
nection with the civilisation of the country they had 
become the protectors of the most important human 
activitities and relations, such as agriculture, vine- 
culture, law, medicine, and war. The cultus showed 
manifold variety. The changing scene of life and death 
reproduced itself now in wild and extravagant sensuous 
revelry, now in the infliction of cruellest pain. Self¬ 
surrender and self-renunciation before God found ex¬ 
pression even in the sacrifice of children (see First¬ 
born). Yet the daily pursuits of the Canaanites— 
agriculture, gardening, vine-culture, cattle-rearing— 
impressed upon the worship, in the greater part of the 
country, especially in the ‘ hill-country ’ strictly so- 
called, a very simple, rustic character. Its forms 
may be supposed to have been on the whole uniform ; 
yet, on the other hand, there w r as no such thing as a 
common order, but rather a multitude of local cults. 
The deities worshipped were for the most part not 
called by their proper names, but designated as the 
‘ lord ’ or ‘ lady ’ of the place where they w r ere worshipped 
(e.g., Baal of Hazor, Baal of Hermon, Baalath of Gebal; 
see Baal, § 1, Names, § 42). The place of worship 
had an altar, beside (or upon) which was a sacred 
pillar (mxD> see Massebah), a sacred tree, or its re¬ 
presentative a sacred post (rnrix ; see Asher ah), and, 
if the place aspired so high, an image of the god, with 
a priest and a house for it (see Idolatry). The more 
level districts of the country, especially those places 

1 Thus, for example, the so-called Stone of Job in the Hauran 
was identified by Dr. G. Schumacher of Haifa in 1891, as being 
an Egyptian monument bearing the portrait of Rameses II. Cp 
Egypt, § 58, n. 1. 
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which were touched by the important trade route 
between the Euphrates and the Nile (see Trade), 
were, properly speaking, the seats of civilisation ; the 
mountain country, on the other hand, was the home 
of the simplest, peasant-like manners and customs. 

In the trans-Jordanic region the frontier between the 
settled parts and the area wandered over by Bedouin 
shepherds was unstable (Gad, §§5/, 10), and, conse¬ 
quently, the ordinances of the civilised life of Canaan 
were much less stringently observed. It has already been 
said that at the time of the onslaught of the Israelite 
warrior-hordes there were here two Amorite kingdoms, 
under kings named Sihon and Og, by whom the territory 
of the Ammonites and the Moabites had been seriously 
infringed on. These Amorite kingdoms, regarded by 
the Israelites as hostile territory, formed the first point 
of attack ; the invasion was begun at the southern 
frontier on the banks of the Arnon ( Wady el-Mojlb) : 
Nu. 21 13 Dt. 224/: See Gad, §§ 8, 11. 

It is probable that the struggle in the trans-Jordanic 
region was begun by the four Leah tribes—Reuben, 
T ... Simeon, Levi, Judah. The Amorite 
. ’ . sra ®. 1 0 king Sihon was defeated at Jahazon the 

immigra 10ns. borders Q f t h e wilderness, and Heshbon, 
his capital, with the rest of his kingdom, conquered up to 
the Jabbok. The king of the more northerly kingdom, 
which had its chief seats at Ashtaroth and at Edrei (by 
the YarmTik ), the gigantic Og (Dt. 3 ii ), was vanquished 
at Edrei {Derat). The tribe of Reuben appropriated to 
itself the southern portion of the conquered territory 
(northward from the Arnon), and cattle-breeding con¬ 
tinued to be its chief occupation (Nu. 32 Judg. 5 15/). 
The final settlement of the more northern territory seems 
not to have come to pass till a later day ; on the other 
hand, Simeon, Levi, and Judah pressed on into the 
country to the W. of Jordan, and settled in the district 
of Shechem, and to the N. of that. When the in¬ 
dependence of one of their clans (Dinah, called the 
daughter of Leah), which had settled in the city of 
Shechem itself, was threatened by the Canaanites, 
Simeon and Levi broke the compact that had been made 
with these, and massacred them wholesale (see Dinah). 
But the outrage brought destruction on their own heads. 
The tribe of Levi was scattered, and the few remnants 
of Simeon were driven to the extreme southern limits of 
the land, where at a later date they had settlements 
alongside of Judah (Gen. 34 49 5-7 [cp We. £7/213/ 
354 f ] ’• Gen. 37 1217 ?). The tribe of Judah migrated— 
voluntarily or under compulsion?—southward, along the 
western slope of the hill-country in the neighbourhood of 
Timnath and Adullam, formed connections with the 
Canaanites, suffered repeated losses, and finally obtained 
a permanent footing only by means of alliance with 
families that had their seats farther to the south (Perez 
and Zerah ; Gen. 38). Cp Caleb, Judah. 

The first impact of the Hebrew tribes had effected no 
permanent changes in the territory west of Jordan ; 
but it was otherwise with the second. How long the 
interval of time between them may have been we are 
unable to determine; perhaps the traditional forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness (Am. 525, see 
Wanderings) originally referred to this period. The 
connection—no doubt there was a connection — be¬ 
tween the two immigrations is obscure. It is even 
doubtful what share, if any, Moses had in the first 
assault. For, of course, Moses accompanied the ark ; 
but this came up only with Israel properly so-called 
(the Rachel tribe of Joseph), so that we may take it 
that Moses arrived in the territory east of Jordan 
later than Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. In 
Nu. 16112-1525/: an obscure reminiscence of disputes 
between Moses and certain Reubenite families has been 
preserved ; perhaps on this occasion Reuben and other 
tribes may have broken loose from the leadership of 
Moses and taken their own independent way. Those 
who came after had at least one thing to thank their 


predecessors for: the way to the Jordan lay open, the 
Amorite power that barred it was destroyed. Yet the 
Rachel tribe of Joseph also seems to have paused, or to 
have been detained, for some time on the Moabite 
borders. For the hostile intentions of the Moabites, 
of which at a later date Israel was wont to speak in 
connection with the legendary figure of the Aramaean(?) 
Balaam (Nu. 22 Josh. 249), probably concerned this 
tribe (but cp Balaam, §§ 1, 3 ff). The Midianites, 
too, seem even then to have taken up an unfriendly 
attitude towards Israel (Nu. 224725 31 1-20 ; cp, however, 
Midian, § 3). 

Moses did not himself reach the goal of the move¬ 
ment. Even in legend every trace of him disappears 
on Mt. Nebo, from the summit of which he is repre¬ 
sented as having viewed the Promised Land ; his grave 
remained unknown. A strange ending which even the 
later version in Dt. I37 f. 4 21/. 3248 ff. Nu. 27 12-14 does 
not succeed in making historically clearer. He lived 
only to see the first sproutings of the seed he had sown; 
a long time had yet to elapse before it took firm root 
or brought forth its first-fruits. The OT, indeed, 
speaks of Joshua as having been his successor, but only 
from the point of view that Israel was led to its goal by 
him. That Moses had any single successor is not to 
be supposed ; in point of fact, he had many—warriors, 
priests, kings, prophets, scholars—each of whom in his 
own time and in his own way advanced or maintained 
the great work of the founder. 

Joshua {q.v. i.), already mentioned in Ex. 33 xx as the 
' minister ’ of Moses at the sanctuary, was simply the 
leader of the house of Joseph—-Israel strictly so-called. 
The accounts of the book of Joshua, indeed, represent 
him as at the head of all the Hebrew tribes, even of that 
of Reuben. And, inasmuch as Joshua’s victories laid the 
foundation of the possession of Canaan not only for 
Joseph but also for all the other tribes, this feature in 
the tradition is easily intelligible. But it is not historical; 
it is contradicted by what we read in Judg. 1 (cp 
Joshua ii., §§ 13 ff.). What actually happened was 
that Israel, escorting its sacred object, crossed the 
Jordan to Gilgal (see Ark, § 4) and conquered Jericho, 
Ai, and Bethel (Josh. 2-8 Judg. 1 22-26), the last- 
named being a commanding site on the ridge of the 
hill-country, and at the same time an ancient 
seat of Canaanitish worship. It appears to be an 
original feature in the tradition that Israel under 
Joshua waged a ruthless war against the Canaanites, 
that it regarded them as ‘devoted’ (enn) to Yahwe, and 
therefore extirpated them (see Ban). It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that the ban of Yahw6 fell only 011 those who 
attempted to offer armed resistance to the victorious 
course of his hosts, and not even on these in every case. 
In this matter, tradition has on the whole generalised ; 
all the more credible and instructive, therefore, are the 
exceptions which it records, such as the case of Gibeon 
and the surrounding district (Josh. 9 ; cp 2 S. 21 2). The 
region occupied or subjugated by the house of Joseph 
lay, approximately, between the plain of Jezreel on 
the N. and the head of what is now called the Wady 
Bet Hanina on the S. ; it was the best part of the hill- 
country (cp Ephraim, § 3). If the younger Leah tribes 
really entered Canaan earlier than the tribe of Israel (= 
Joseph ; q.v. i.) and the Bilhah and Zilpah tribes came 
into being there (by mixture of race), we may well 
suppose that they profited by the victories of the ‘ house 
of Joseph,’ and even that in some cases Joseph actually 
fought their battles. It is possible to conjecture that 
such facts underlie the narratives of Josh. 10 f. (with 
Josh. 11 , however, Judg. 4 ought to be compared). 

According to the statements of the OT, the Hebrew 
tribes never come in Canaan into conflict with a power 
of any magnitude—only with minor potentates among 
whom there was no firm bond of union. It is other¬ 
wise, however, in an inscription found by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie at Karnak, which speaks of a victorious fight 
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of Me(r)neptah the son and successor of Rameses IT. 
with ‘ Israel’ in Palestine itself. 1 Although the style of 
the inscription is far from being that of a sober historical 
narrative, we may learn from it (i) that even in Canaan 
itself ‘ Israel’ had to fight with the Egyptians, and {2) 
that as early as 1200 B. c. * Israel ’ was already in 
Palestine. Much, however, remains not clear. We are 
not told where * Israel ’ encountered the Egyptians in 
Canaan—W. or E. of the Jordan—and we do not 
know whether or not the Israel with whom the Egyp¬ 
tians fought was identical with the 4 house of Joseph’ (= 
Israel). Rameses III. also fought in southern Syria 
(E. Mey. GA 1, § 263, GA 318 /.). Apparently, how¬ 
ever, by 1200 b.C. Egyptian suzerainty in Palestine 
was no longer a reality but a name. At the same time 
the kingdom of the Hittites {q.v. t § 8) was, it seems, 
broken up into petty principalities by the onset of the 
‘peoples of the sea' (cp Meyer, GA 1 , §§ 263, 265). 
The successful occupation of Canaan by the Hebrew 
tribes will, accordingly, have to be assigned to the 
period 1230-1200 B.c., a time when a foreign power 
to control Syrian affairs and a home power that could 
unite the forces of the inhabitants in possession for 
purposes of effective resistance were alike wanting. 

Amid such favouring circumstances an entrance into 
Canaan was effected by Israel ; but it had not yet 
r , . become a nation. A confederation of 

* . ra Ua t wilderness tribes is one thing ; a con- 
Be emen . sedated, settled people is another. 
For this last the primary conditions are a permanent 
settlement and engagement in agricultural pursuits— 
conditions which in this case required more than one 
generation for their realisation. The settlement was 
carried on partly by warlike and partly by peaceful 
methods. The Canaanites were gradually pushed back 
(Ex. 2329/. =Dt. 7 20a 22 Judg. 220-36). The Hebrews 
had already taken firm hold of the hill-country, while 
the Canaanites still dominated the plains by means of 
their dreaded war-chariots (Josh. 17 16 Judg. 1 19). In 
each case the details, we may be sure, worked out 
differently (cp Government, § 11^). Where the con¬ 
querors had the upper hand entirely they violently took 
their possessions from the vanquished ; those w ho up to 
this time had been masters had now to till the soil 
as serfs for the victors. Where the balance of power 
was more nearly equal, or where it varied, treaties were 
no doubt ultimately formed {connubiutn and commer- 
cium), so that Canaanite clans were received into the 
Israelite union of tribes, or, conversely, Israelite families 
became settlers in Canaanite cities (see Abimelech 2 ; 
Shechem ; and cp Judg. 1 27^. 3 s/.). 

One consequence of the transition to an agricultural 
life now became apparent—the difficulty of maintaining 
the original tribal organisation (cp Government, § 15). 
The land had been divided into communes or districts, 
and the new-comers began to reckon in terms of these; 
names were chosen in accordance with dwelling places. 
Thus one group of families of the tribe of Joseph which 
had become separate from the rest was called 4 the 
Southern’ (Ben-jamin, j'p^'j|i) because it occupied the 
most southern part of the whole territory of the tribe. 
From its growing importance and especially its valour 
in war (Gen. 49 27), it received the rank of a separate tribe 
and came to be reckoned as the youngest son of Jacob, 
Gen. 35 16^: (cp Benjamin, §§ 1, 4). The remainder 
of the territory of Joseph, again, was divided between 
Manasseh (Machir) and Ephraim, who are designated 
as grandsons of Jacob. Ephraim (§ 1/ ) was really the 
name of a district in Canaan, so that this division of Israel 
also was named after its seat. The permanent settle¬ 
ment of the clans loosened the old tribal bonds, and, 
more particularly, as one of its results, weakened the 
old defensive power. Judg. 1 shows what were the 

1 Cp Spiegelberg, Sitzungsbcr . d. Berl. A bad. 1896, p. 593 
jff.\ Sieindorff, ZA T\V t 1896, p. 33oJf.\ Wiedemann, Musion 
(’98), 1.19. See also Egypt, §§ 59./I 
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weak points of the Hebrew tribes in western Canaan. 
What happened in the case of Dan {q.v. , i.) is particularly 
instructive. Unable to hold their own on the plain at 
the western base of the hill-country, they were driven 
back to the mountain land, but, not feeling secure even 
there, had no course but to migrate anew. They 
traversed the length of the territory of Israel, not without 
plundering an Ephraimite settlement, and at the source 
of the Jordan subdued the district of the city of Laish, 
which thenceforth bore the name of Dan (Judg. 1 34 
17 / Josh. 1947). The northern tribes of Naphtali 
and Asher found themselves for long—the latter indeed 
permanently—in the minority and at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Canaanites (Judg. 1 31 \ gUil hag- 

gdylm = Galilee). 

It would seem that much pressure was always required 
before the tribes could be got to renew the * wars of 
Yahw6 * against the Canaanites; the comforts and the 
pursuits of civilised life may well have impaired the 
old ardour and delight in the business of war. Yet the 
.religious conscience had not altogether gone to sleep. 
From time to time clan-chiefs 1 of specially strong per¬ 
sonality appealed to it, and did not fail to arouse the 
old heroism. What the call to arms in the name of 
Yahw£ was then able to accomplish is like a reflected 
image of the warlike spirit of the earliest days of a religion, 
which was characterised equally by self-surrender to 
God, immovable conviction of his nearness and help, 
death - defying courage in the fight, wild enthusiasm 
after victory, and scorn, contempt, and even God’s curse, 
for all who refused to take part in the common cause. 

The evidence of this is seen in the unfortunately ill- 
preserved song known as the Song of Deborah (see * 
Deborah i, § 3; Judges, § 7; Poetical Litera¬ 
ture). Under the leadership of Barak and Deborah, 
the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel fight the 
Canaanites under Sisera near Taanach. The 
Canaanites are defeated, for Yahw& comes to the 
help of his people in a violent storm. It is remark¬ 
able that no mention is made of Simeon and Levi 
or of Judah, though there are references (in praise 
or in blame) to all the other tribes (four or five) in 
addition to those actually engaged (five or six). Here 
Israel already denotes more than the house of Joseph. 
In fact, the song seems to take for granted that all the 
ten tribes which are mentioned ought to have obeyed 
the war-summons of Yahwe; in other words, that 
they all belong to Israel. When and how this more 
extended employment of the name of Israel came in— 
whether gradually or as the result of a single event— 
we do not know ; but the facts of the case seem to 
require the assumption that after a successfully ac¬ 
complished occupation of the land the tribes were 
united by a solemn compact, as the result of which the 
name of Israel acquired a wider meaning. This may 
have been the historical occasion of the Elohistic nar¬ 
rative of the folk-moot in Josh. 24 (cp Joshua ii., § 10). 

On the borders of the land also the Israelite tribes 
had their work to do—in the first instance, in the E. 

Q T hi The westward migrations out of the 

. * ... , wilderness were not yet at an end ; 

trom without. Qther tribes sought tQ follow in Israers 

footsteps. The Moabites, Ammonites, and Amalekites 
had taken Jericho (Judg. 313); the independence of 
Reuben w'as already at an end, and Benjamin had 
become tributary to Eglon king of Moab, when Ehud 
b. Gera freed his tribe from this imposition. After 
assassinating the king in his residence (where?), he 
called out the levies of Mt. Ephraim and regained com¬ 
mand of the fords of the Jordan (Judg. 3 ). So Jephthah 
the Gileadite of Mizpah waged successful war, we are 
told, against the Ammonites (and Moabites ?) who 
threatened Gilead (Judg. 11 ). 

1 On the transition from the rule of the^ heads of the leading 
families of the respective cities to that of tribal chiefs or rupavyoi, 
see Government, § 17. 
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Of greater importance, however, and richer in results, 
was the stand which Gideon, or Jerubbaal b. Joash, of 
Ophrah, a member of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, 
made against the Midianites. These nomads had 
invaded the territory of Manasseh with their flocks and 
tents, plundering and forcing into subjection the 
Israelites, who had formerly been their friends (Nu. 
1029^:)—just as the house of Joseph had at an earlier 
date treated the Canaanites. Gideon (q.v.) t filled 
W’ith the spirit of Yahwe, led the levies of his clan— 
300 warriors—against the Midianites, surprised them, 
and put them to flight (Judg. 63-6 n-24 7 19-83). The 
story is a most instructive illustration of that union of 
religious feeling with warlike enthusiasm which character¬ 
ises the early period of the national development of Israel 
(cp Gideon’s war-cry, * For Yahw6 and for Gideon ' ). 1 

The event enables us to perceive how great was the 
change which in the meanwhile had come over Israel, 
in At*f Once marauding shepherds, they had 

atconsoUda become d ?? d ? 5 of ,he 

j,. country—defenders against the cupidity 

of their former allies. Gideon himself 
rose to great consideration. His territory embraced the 
richest and most fertile part of the country from the 
plain of Jezreel southward to Shechem—a petty kingdom, 
it is true, yet already signifying more than the power of 
the earlier Canaanite kinglets. Here, for the first time 
since Israel’s coming into Canaan, we observe a move¬ 
ment clearly pointing to a firm fusion of the parts into 
one whole ultimately to be gained. Gideon (if Judg. 
8 22 f really rests upon genuine tradition) declined any 
hereditary lordship over his territory—anything of the 
sort seemed to him heathenish—but after his death his 
(70) sons were accepted at first as masters. Soon the 
idea that monarchy is better than oligarchy (Judg. 92) 
found expression, and, relying upon this, Abimelech 
b. Gideon, of Shechem, sought to secure for himself the 
sovereignty over the Shechemites. The Canaanite 
citizens of Shechem decided in favour of their kinsman 
by blood, and with their support he hired a band of 
armed men,who, under his leadership, massacred Gideon's 
other descendants in Ophrah, Jotham alone escaping. 
Abimelech was now actually made king by the 
Shechemites; and for three years he ruled over ‘ Israel ’ 
— i.e. y over the territory of Gideon (Judg. 922). Violence 
and injustice were, however, the characteristics of his 
rule, and, though his reign may have strengthened 
Israel’s position in Canaan (for Abimelech doubtless 
felt himself to be an Israelite), this unpleasant experience 
of regal government cannot have disposed the Israelites 
to regard it with much favour (Judg. 97-20). See 
Abimelech, 2. 

The Philistines, like Israel, were immigrants in 
Canaan. The present state of inquiry (see Philistines) 

11 Israel J ust ^ es supposition that they first 
loses its in- a PP eared in Palestine in the age of 
denendpnr*** Rameses III., perhaps somewhat later than 

p * the occupation of Canaan by the Israelites. 

They settled on the southern coast, and, as they were 
not very numerous, they soon adopted the language, 
religion, manners, and customs of the Canaanites. 2 
Their strength lay in their formidable armour and in 
their general military superiority. The slopes of the 
neighbouring hill-country, peopled by clans belonging 
to Judah (and Dan), became their subjects. Farther 
north, too, they pressed on, and advanced into the hill- 
country, defeating the tribes of Israel properly so-called 
again and again. The last of these defeats reduced 
Israel to despair. After an unsuccessful battle the sacred 
Ark (q.v. , § 5), then kept at Shiloh, was brought into 
the camp in the belief that Israel would thus become 
invincible. Rudely indeed was the illusion shaken (see 
Eli). It was an incomprehensible mystery, and morally 
as well as materially the power of Israel was broken. 

1 See Judges, § 8 . 

2 Cp also Caphtor, Cherethites. 


The land lay open to the Philistines, who stationed a 
governor 1 at Geba (1 S. 133/ ; Gibeah, in 10 5; see 
RV mg. ), 2 and subdued and laid under tribute the more 
level country N. of Shechem as far as Carmel and the 
plain of Jezreel. It was probably at this time that the 
temple of Shiloh was destroyed (Jer. 7 12). 

The Ark itself had been carried away by the Philistines, 
but did not, according to the narrative in 1 S. 61, 
remain long in their possession. Its return to Israel, 
however, is not represented as having produced any 
great effect. The tone of feeling was perhaps so closely 
akin to despair that the recovery of the symbol of the 
presence of Yahw& failed to revive the moral courage of 
the people. It is a phenomenon which we cannot help 
regarding as strange (see Ark, § 5). 

From the midst of Israel itself was to proceed that 
new sense of strength which could alone nerve it to 

12. Revival and ' ts task - The , y° utkfu !, P 60 ^ had 
consolidation bee " § rowm e maturity, and only 

under Saul needed some one to awaken its 
dormant energy. It was the privilege 
of the seer Samuel (q.v. , i.) b. Elkanah, we are told, 
to find the gifted man who could do this. How early 
tradition represented the first meeting of Saul and Samuel 
is told elsewhere (see Saul, i, § 1). Distinguished 
even in outward appearance, the young Benjamite im¬ 
mediately approved himself to the patriotic seer as the 
divinely appointed prince (vjj) of Israel. Soon the 
hesitation which Saul showed at first was dissipated. 
He was, in fact, changed by the ‘ spirit of God ’ into a 
hero and enthusiast, who was successful in arousing a 
similar religious and patriotic zeal among his country¬ 
men. 

It was in the danger which threatened Jabesh in 
Gilead, we read, that Saul first heard the call to action. 
Messengers from the besieged city had passed through 
all Israel, but found everywhere (we may presume) the 
same reception as in Gibeah ; there was much weeping 
and lamentation, but no helpful suggestion. Saul alone 
knew how to rouse the faint hearts of the Israelites. 
Like Deborah and Gideon before him, he proclaimed a 
holy war [cp, further, Saul, i, § i, end, and notes], and 
the proclamation produced its wonted effect. In warlike 
enthusiasm Israel recovered its victorious might, and at 
the same time experienced the delivering presence of 
Yahw6. Jabesh was relieved, and the question whether 
the tribes should submit themselves to regal authority 
was decided in the affirmative. The need was indeed 
great. Unless some strong will should take command 
of such energies as still remained and unite them, 
Israel would be ruined. Influences which had thitherto 
served to unite its separate elements—faith, worship, 
military force, law, order—were not enough to secure 
prompt and united action of the aggregate. Monarchy 
was the one system already familiar in the life of 
Canaan that seemed capable of bringing the tribes 
together. There were no doubt some arguments urged 
against it—an opposition which, we may safely suppose, 
had two roots. For (1) the Israelite love of freedom, 
an inheritance derived from the desert, was incom¬ 
patible with anything that brought servitude in its train, 
and (2) the religion of Yahw6 seemed inconsistent with 
monarchy, the proudest fruit of heathen civilisation. 
Both arguments, indeed, coincided in as far as the old 
piety belonged to the same period with the pastoral life. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, at the time, 
the kingship of Saul was welcomed by the majority as a 
deliverance, as a saving ordinance of God for Israel. 
This view not only lies at the foundation of the repre¬ 
sentation of 1 S. 9 i- 10 i 6 11 , but also appears plainly in 
a portion of the younger narrative in 1 S. 10 20-24. A 
harmony between the two being nevertheless impossible, 
exclusive use is made in the present sketch of the older 
narrative. 

1 See next col., note 1. 

2 See Geba, i ; Gibeah, § 2 (3). 
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The effect of Saul’s exploit was that he was pro¬ 
claimed king at Gilgal by the warriors. What means 

•n Saul'*? work had he at his dis P osal for the ac “ 
king- complishment of his task ? They were 
not, at the outset, great. At first 
his rule extended merely over Israel in the narrower 
sense of the word — Benjamin, Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and the more northerly tribes of Western Canaan—and 
the army at his command was but small, according to 
i S. 132 , numbering only 3000 men. Nevertheless Saul 
straightway took the field against the Philistines ; his 
son Jonathan smote their 1 governor ’ 1 in Gibeah and 
thus raised the signal for revolt. But the enemy 
advanced in force to suppress the insurrection, and the 
courage of all but a faithful few of Saul’s followers 
failed them. Jonathan changed the position of affairs 
by the daring exploit related in 1 S. 14 1-14, and it was 
Saul and his six hundred who completed the defeat 
which Jonathan had begun. Only when the rout was 
general did the men of Israel who had hidden them¬ 
selves join their bolder brethren. 

This second success of *the king was more brilliant 
than the first; it had been gained over the dreaded 
tyrants of the land, and Yahw6 himself had come amidst 
the convulsions of nature (1 S. 14 15) to Saul's aid. 
The kingdom had greatly gained in strength. Un¬ 
fortunately we know but little of what Saul did further 
for Israel. It is said that besides carrying on the war 
against the Philistines, he fought the Amalekites and 
restored the supremacy of Israel in the territory east 
of Jordan (1 S. 14 47/. 15 ) —a statement not to be 
altogether set aside [ep Saul, i, § 3]. Saul’s chief 
concern was, of course, the war with the Philistines. 
He gave the chief command of his army to his cousin 
Abner b. Ner; but brave men from all the tribes were 
welcomed to his banner (14 52). An independent com¬ 
mand was certainly given for a time to David b. Yishai 
(Jesse) of Bethlehem, 2 in whom, as far as we know, we 
have the first case of a family of Judah coming into 
connection with the kingdom of Israel. Thus the 
course of events promoted the unification of Israel ; 
even Judah, which until now had had but a very slight 
fellow-feeling with the Israelitish tribes, was brought 
within the range of the regal authority. 

More than one reason is suggested by tradition for 
the introduction of the young David to his king (see 

14 Tho hreaoh Dav1d ' § 1 “)■ Suffice 11 to remark 
-n ‘rl ^ ^ ere ^ at ' whilst the melancholy from 
W1 avi * which Saul is said to have suffered and 
his change of feeling towards David are undisputed 
facts, the true grounds of his suspicion of David can no 
longer be ascertained from the tradition (i S. 18 - 20 ). 
It is possible that a real or supposed intercourse of 
David with persons whom the king regarded as his 
opponents was the first cause of Saul's dislike of his 
son-in-law, and that jealousy of David’s success in war 
and of his increasing popularity intensified this dislike 
into bitter hatred. At the fortress of Adullam, near the 
border of Philistia, the exile gathered round him a troop 
of 400 men who had nothing to lose and much to gain 
by fidelity to his person, and his fortunate marriage 
with the widow of Nabal (see David, § 4, col. 1025 ; 
Nabal) secured a stable connection with the Calebites. 
But he could not long maintain his ground. He became 
the feudatory of Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, 
finding, however, means to win or retain the good 
graces of the chiefs of certain towns in Judah (1 S. 
27 30 ). Cp Kamphausen, ZATIV67 ('86). 

Meantime the Philistines had gained a brilliant victory 
over Saul, who had ventured to meet them in the plain 
„ of Jezreel. His too slightly equipped troops 
f*S 1 were driven back by these formidable 
* warriors to the mountain range of Gilboa. 

1 So the present writer renders 3^3, with Stade. For 
another possible view seeSAUL, § 2, n. 

2 [On the question of his real native place, see Judah, § 4.] 
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Then this noble king, through whom alone Israel had 
gained courage to resist its tyrants, after seeing his sons 
fall, perished by his own hand [cp Saul, i, § 4]. He 
could not bear the thought of falling alive into the 
hands of ‘ the uncircumcised.' Well might those hated 
foes of Israel triumph at so complete a ruin of Saul’s 
patriotic enterprise ! And well may we be surprised at 
the darkness which closed in upon a champion so heroic ! 
What was the cause of this blighting of his hopes? 
Had he overrated Israel’s strength in comparison with 
that of the Philistines? Did the bow break in his 
hands because he had stretched it too far? We may 
venture to think so, and to believe that his morbid 
melancholy was partly to blame for this miscalculation 
of his powers. [For another view of the course of 
events see Judah, § 5, Saul, § 4.] # 

After their victory the Philistines occupied the cities 
of the Plain of Jezreel and those by the Jordan 1 (e.g ., 
ie Beth-shan); the hill-country, however, 

of Israel and * anc * beyond Jordan they left 
unmolested. Probably they were too 
weak in numbers to attempt more. We may be sure, 
however, that Israel as a whole was in at least as bad 
a position after this defeat as before Saul’s first victories : 
i.e., the tribes on the W. of the Jordan, in as far as 
they had to serve in Saul’s army, became once more 
tributary to the Philistines. Judah, therefore, shared this 
fate. This is not to be proved from the OT ; but the 
circumstances in themselves and the subsequent events 
under David (2 S. §17 ff.) make the theory in a high 
degree probable. 2 Still, to one acquisition of the preced¬ 
ing period Israel held fast, as a pledge of a better future 
—regal government. The victorious contests of Saul 

with the Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Aramaeans 
provided a sure refuge for royalty on the land to 
the E. of Jordan (2 S. 28 /). It is the merit of Abner 
to have saved the tribes then beginning to grow 
together from the loss of this bond of union. The 
tribes of Israel on both sides of Jordan (except Judah) 
recognised Ishbosheth (Ishbaal, i) as king, while 
David, at the direction of an oracle of Yahw6, took up 
his abode at Hebron. There he was formally anointed 
4 king over the house of Judah * (2 S. 21-4). 

The unpleasing story of the brief reign of Ishbaal may 
be sought elsewhere (see Abner, Ishbaal, i). After 
17 David l ^ e deaths of Abner and Ishbaal, David 
exchanged his tribal kingdom (which he had 
ruled, it is said, for years) for the 
sovereignty which he had long coveted. With the 
general consent of the tribes, he was made king of all 
Israel at Hebron (2 S. 5 1-3). To this period belongs 
the remarkable notice in 2 S. 5 17, ‘ When the Philistines 
heard that they had anointed David king over Israel, all 
the Philistines went up to seek David.’ As king of 
Judah, David had still been their vassal; as king of all 
Israel he naturally broke with his past, and so the 
Philistines understood the situation. And if, before the 
close of his tribal kingship, he had already possessed 
himself of the important Jebusite fortress of Zion (above 
the Gihon in the Kidron valley at Jerusalem), it becomes 
all the easier to understand the conduct of the Philistines. 
For it was the conquest of the Jebusites that made free 
communication possible between Judah and the northern 
tribes, so that we must regard it as one of the means 
by which David sought at once to announce and to 
achieve his object—the inclusion of the northern tribes 
within his kingdom. Now that this object was gained, 
the forbearance of the Philistines was exhausted. There 
were, it w'ould seem, repeated and violent contests 
between them and David (cp 2 S. 5 17-25 21 15-22239-17), 
the traditional stories of which breathe the very spirit 
of the old accounts of the 4 Wars of Yahw&’ (cp Judg. 

1 ‘ And when the men of Israel who were in the cities of the 

plain and in the cities of the Jordan saw, 4 etc. (1 S.SI7 ; read 
nyz for with Klost.) 

2 Cp Kamphausen, ZATW 643^?! (’86). 
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’Iqff. i S. 14 ). Finally, David, who was intimately 
acquainted with the military tactics of the Philistines, 
achieved the liberation of his people. Whether Israel 
freed itself by its own unaided efforts, or whether the 
Philistines were simultaneously attacked by the Egyptians 
(see David, § 7, end), cannot be decided. The fact 
remains that David avenged the death of Saul and his 
sons, completed his work of delivering Israel from the 
Philistines, and even perceptibly curtailed their territory 
at the foot of the hill-country. The monarchy, to which 
men had clung even at the worst of their disgrace and 
humiliation, had stood the test, and could lay claim to 
the divine sanction of success. The goal set by Moses 
in constituting the religion had been reached : the tribes 
found themselves now in sure possession of the land of 
Canaan. 

This had, however, involved a struggle of about two 
hundred years, in the course of which much that was 
18 The new P er ^ s ^ ec ^* and rnuch that was new 
Israel came into existence. There were now 
many who had little or no connection 
with the old state of things, whether from oneness of 
blood or from common memories. The old and the 
new clans and tribes, especially Judah and its allies—and 
perhaps we should here once more include the Bilhah and 
the Zilpah tribes (cp above, §§ 5, 7) — were united under 
the royal sceptre into a new whole—the people of Israel. 
Its roots were in part quite distinct ; but the young stems, 
in as far as they maintained themselves, gradually grew 
in Canaan into one tree. The process had begun im¬ 
mediately on the abandonment of the nomadic life, and 
reached its completion under the first kings. Practically, 
indeed, it attained its goal when David reconstituted 
the tribe of Judah and closely united it with Israel, with 
Jerusalem for the national centre (see David, § 10). 
And when, finally, the latest-won of all the cities of 
Israel became not only the royal residence but also the 
seat of the most venerable of Israel’s sacred objects, the 
Ark (q.v. , § 6) (2S.6), the history of the genesis of 
Israel as a nation was at an end ; and now we may 
say that we have gained the presuppositions on which 
the further history of the nation rests. 

The chronology of David's reign is uncertain. Let 
us, therefore, though this has been done elsewhere 

19 Boundary < David ) classif y and summarise, from 
' war y our present point of view, the events 
of David’s reign. His wars were not, 
generally, wars of conquest; their aim was the defence 
of the boundaries of the kingdom, especially east of the 
Jordan. 1 Before David, Saul had had the §ame object. 
That the Moabites should have been treated with such 
cruelty {2 S. 82 ; contrast 1 S. 223/.) is surprising, but 
may with some plausibility be explained (see David, 
§8 a). The occasion of the Ammonite war is expressly 
told us (2 S. 10 1-5), and owing to the connection of 
David’s misdemeanour with Bathsheba with an episode 
in this war, the campaigns against Ammon are described 
with some fulness. The war was closed with the con¬ 
quest of Rabbath-ammon and the punishment of the 
people (see Ammon ; David, § 8 b). Aramaean tribes 
took part in the earlier battles, but without any benefit 
to their Ammonite allies. These were Zobah, Beth- 
rehob, Ish-tob, and Maachaii i. ; neighbours of the 
Ammonites to the north, and of Israel to the east 
(cp David, § 8£). In connection with this we hear 
of a victory over Hadadezer, king of Zobah, at Helam 
(2 S. 10 15-19*2 83/), which is probably not to be com¬ 
bined with the encounter described in the previous 
passage. This lends support to the statement in 2 S. 8 6 
that David levied tribute from the Aramaeans, even 
though we must admit the further statement that the 
Aramaean kingdom of Damascus became a permanent 
dependency of Israel to be open to grave suspicion. 2 And 

1 On David’s wars as a whole, cp David, §§ 6-8, where refer* 
ences to recent works are given. 

2 See Budde, AY. Sa. 250, and cp David, § 8 6 , Aram, § s/l 
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it is probably a trustworthy tradition that through these 
struggles David’s warlike fame spread far and wide, and 
that king Toi (Tou, 1 Ch. 18 ) of Hamath (Hamath- 
zobah, 2 Ch. 83 ; see Hamath) at this time did homage 
to David through his son Joram (Hadoram, 1 Ch. 18 ). 
Lastly, on the southern frontier, there was a long and 
bitter struggle with the Edomites which ended in the 
reduction of Idumaea to the condition of an Israelite 
province (see David, § 8 r). 

As the land of Israel received no additions under the 
reign of Solomon, the limits of the kingdom after the 

20. Extent of "; ars °f Da Y id ma >Lappropriately be 
l glanced at here. The area occupied 
* by Israel and Judah is indicated in 
2 S. 24 1-9 ; to the SE., on the Moabite side, the valley 
of the Arnon marks the frontier (Josh. 13 916 Nu. 21 
13/. ); to the E. the boundary is vague ; northward it 
extends as far as to the head of the Jordan at Dan (cp 
1 K. 1520 2 K. 1529) ; in the W. it is limited by the 
Phoenician territory; and southward it reached the 
latitude of Beersheba ; the current expression is 4 from 
Dan to Beersheba.’ The kingdom of David 

and Solomon, however, certainly extended its authority 
and sphere of influence considerably beyond these 
limits. The subjugation of Edom opened up the way 
to the Red Sea at Elath. Moab was a tributary 
state (2 S. 82), as was also Ammon (2S. 1727), unless 
from 2 S. 1231 we are to infer complete subjection. The 
Aramaeans living towards the Yarmuk, already put under 
restraint by Saul, became tributary to David and were 
compelled to surrender many districts to Israel. The 
boundaries of the Israelite territory eastward of Jordan 
were always varying; in the NE. the people were 
really of mixed origin. On the one hand, it seems 
plain that in the early period of the monarchy there 
was a considerable immigration of clans belonging to 
the house of Joseph (Nu. 3241/) ; on the other hand, 
we find an Aramaean of influence (see Barzillai, 1) 
settled at Mahanaim (2S. 17 27; cp 19 38 [37]). It is 
quite impossible at this point of the frontier to draw the 
line between Israelite territory, properly so called, and 
the sphere of Israelite influence beyond that territory. 
On the X. David’s rule made itself felt to the border of 
the Canaanite kingdom of Hamath, on the Orontcs ; 
this appears from the current expression 4 to (or from) 
the entering in of Hamath’ (Am. 614 1 K. 865 2 K. 
1425 Judg. 33 Josh. I35). The phrase is elastic, and 
has received various interpretations ; but originally it 
probably meant the point where the plateau of Ijon 
begins to fall away northwards towards the open valley 
between Lebanon and Antilibanus. The territory 

thus defined, though not in itself large, formed a more im¬ 
portant kingdom than had been known in southern Syria 
for centuries, and such as might fitly be regarded as a 
splendid proof of the might of the God of Israel. (Note 
the enthusiasm which breathes in the oracles of Balaam.) 

Let us now turn to David’s internal administration. 
Some idea of this may be gained from the two lists of 

I* i his chief officers (2 S. 815-18 20 23-26). 

J 1 . ernal Here special importance attaches to certain 

anairs. features. (1) The body-guard of 600 trained 
warriors (see David, § n a), from which we must clearly 
distinguish the national levy which was placed under the 
command of Joab. (2) That priests should be included 
among the king’s officers was a necessity, as David from 
the first had established a royal sanctuary, manifestly with 
a view to heightening the prestige of his rule. The 
relations between the monarchy and worship went on 
steadily extending in process of time until at last, under 
Josiah, they were decisive for the history of Judah (see 
below, § 38). (3) It fell to the king to administer the 

sacred law of Israel (2 S. 815 I02-6). This was plainly 
his holiest duty, apart from that of leadership in war ; 
in its discharge he was the immediate servant of God. 
For this function also, as a layman, he required the 
continual support of priests learned in the law. Unfor- 
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tunately, we know very little about the range of the 
king’s judicial activities ; apart from the legal protection 
of the weak and needy (2 K. 626^: 83^), he seems, 
in his judicial capacity, to have occupied himself chiefly 
in the mitigation and restriction of certain rigours of the 
common law (2 S. 14 i-n ; cpi K, 20 31). Cp Govern¬ 
ment, §18/: 

For David the greatest difficulty unquestionably lay 
in resolving the discord between Israel and Judah. He 

22 D *d’ WaS & reiltI y helped, no doubt, by his 
* . , judicious choice of a capital, 1 and by 

P? 1C ^ + n the f act that Saul had now no surviving 

C arac er. descendant capable of holding the reins 
of government. David also in his later years was 
careful to show due consideration for Israel, just as at 
an earlier time he had been at pains to figure not as 
the enemy but as the heir of Saul. From the account of 
the rebellion of his son Absalom (2 S. 15 - 19 ) it is 
evident that the most important accomplices belonged 
to Judah, not to Israel (cp, c.g ., 2 S. 19 n-15 [12-16]) ; and 
from this, as well as from 1 K. I9 (end), it seems a 
legitimate inference that the interests of his own tribe 
were subordinated by David to those of Israel. For 
obvious reasons, the tension of feeling was greatest in 
Benjamin, the tribe of Saul, as the narratives of Shimei 
(2 S. I65-12) and of the revolt of Sheba (2 S. 20 ) 
sufficiently show. The accounts of the successive 
rebellions dimly reflect the vicissitudes of the popular 
temper, and if David contrived to maintain himself upon 
the throne we may be sure that it was not merely on the 
ground of legal right, but mainly by the force of his 
strong personality. -Marvellous indeed is the incon¬ 
sistent variety of this great man’s character. The 
reader must have vividly realised for himself the simple 
and half-savage manners of the period in order even 
to conceive how this man, whose kingly hand was 
deeply stained by bloody acts of injustice (not to speak 
of less grave errors), could have been of a deeply 
religious nature, and a pious Israelite. Yet even the 
oldest narratives furnish us with many instructive proofs 
that this really was the case (2 S. 9 - 20 ). How succeeding 
generations idealised him need not be retold here. The 
idealisation was by no means entirely unjustified. 

The question of the succession was decided by David 
himself amid peculiar circumstances which have been 
Q . described elsewhere (see Adonijah). 

26 ' boAoinon - There were two parties at court—that of 
Adonijah and that of Solomon. The latter obtained 
the sanction of the aged king by reminding him of a 
promise which he had given to Solomon’s mother 
Bathsheba (1 K. I1317); the result was that Solomon 
was anointed king, by David’s order, amid the rejoic¬ 
ings of the people. No blood was shed at the time, 
but after David’s death several lives had to be sacri¬ 
ficed in order to extinguish for ever all hostile personal 
interests. 2 The vacancies caused by the death of 
Joab and the deposition of Abiathar were filled up 
by the appointment of Benaiah (i) and Zadok 

(1 K. 23 s). 

The few, though doubtless important, facts respecting 
Solomon which no critic can gainsay will be collected 
elsewhere (see Solomon). We shall here use them 
with the special object of illustrating the claim now 
made for Israel (unified into a new people by David) 
to a share in the civilisation of the neighbouring Asiatic 
nations. The internal changes which this involved 
were no doubt necessary, but were, for religious reasons, 
encompassed with difficulty. 

Close relations were maintained by the new king with 
Egypt and Tyre. Indeed, as far as the former country 


1 See David, § 10, and cp Sta. GVI 1 270./C ; Judah, § 5. 

2 The harshness of Solomon’s treatment of Joah was felt hy 
the narrator of 1 K.iyi himself. In 1 K. 2531^ we have his 
way of accounting for it. Better that Joab should himself 
expiate his deeds of blood than that David’s posterity should 
suffer for the neglect of blood-vengeance. See, however, 
David, § ii, col. 1033. 


was concerned, these relations were to some extent 
* p . forced upon Solomon. The pharaoh him- 

*, .. ® n self 1 appeared in Palestine, and captured 
relations. the city of GezeR| which lay not far from 

the commercially important road from Egypt to the 
Euphrates. He married his daughter to Solomon, and 
gave her as a dowry the city which he had conquered 
(1 K. 9 16). The OT is silent as to the obligations 
towards Egypt assumed by Solomon—for such there 
must have been. They would probably include the 
protection of the trade route, and the contribution of 
Israelitish troops to the pharaoh’s army (Dt. 17 16),— 
in a word, the recognition of Egyptian supremacy. 

With Hiram I. king of Tyre, who at that time 
maintained a certain overlordship over all Phoenician 
cities (cp Meyer, GA 1, § 283 ff.), Solomon had a perma¬ 
nent treaty. Whilst the former supplied materials and 
skilled workmen for Solomon’s buildings, the latter 
repaid him with the produce of his land and the cession 
to him of the district of Cabul (q.v.) (1 K. 510 MS 
9 10-14). Moreover, the two rulers undertook in partner¬ 
ship certain commercial enterprises (1 K. IO22). To¬ 
wards the NE. of Israel, on the other hand, the earlier 
struggles with Aram were renewed, for Rezon b. Eliada 
of Aram-Zobah founded at Damascus a new kingdom 
which involved Israel in severe contests. In the SE., 
the province of Edom revolted under the leadership of 
a scion of its royal house who fled to Egypt, though 
he seems to have had no lasting success. 

Within Israel Solomon destroyed the last sporadic 
traces of Canaanite independence (1 K. 920/.). The 
_ , . commissariat of the court and the army 

25 . interna was p rov id e d f or b y dividing the land 

a airs. j nto twelve departments (1 K. 47-1927 f. ; 
see Solomon). He imported war-chariots and horses 
from Egypt, and stationed them in selected cities. 2 He 
built fortresses which mark out clearly the limits of 
his territory and the routes that he wished to protect. 
His realm skirted the Mediterranean from Carmel to 
Dor (cp Dor, § 2) (1 K.. 4 n). Like other great kings, 
he was a builder on a large scale ; but he could only 
carry out his projects (which included palace and temple 
in combination, Millo, the walls of Jerusalem, frontier 
fortifications, and garrison fortresses) by imposing ruth¬ 
less corvee on his people. The insurrection of Jero¬ 
boam (q.v., 1) was due to the popular indignation at 
this forced labour. It failed ; but its energetic leader 
found refuge, like other political offenders, at the court 
of Sheshonk, in Egypt (see Shishak). 

There were three traditional elements in Solomon's 
greatness, each of which continued quite late to be 
proverbial—wisdom, power, and wealth (1 K. 35-14). 
Of these the last can most readily be accounted for ; it 
arose out of Solomon’s share in the commerce of 
Western Asia. To begin with, he dominated (probably 
in concert with Egypt) a portion of the maritime route 
which was the means of communication between Egypt 
and Babylonia (Assyria), together with its lateral 
branches (Megiddo ; cp Trade). He had in his power 
the trade which centred in Elath (q.v.), and even 
sent ships of his own by the Red Sea to Ophir 
(S outhern Arabia?). Finally, he appears (1 K. IO22) to 
have joined Hiram in sending ships across the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Tarshish (Spain). How much ground there 
may be for the other elements in the legendary picture 
of him (see, e.g., t K. 315-28 IO1-13) we are hardly in a 
position to say. Even if we allow for exaggeration, how¬ 
ever, it is certain that the splendour of his reign was 
never matched in the history of Israel. He was not in¬ 
deed such a king as the prophetic writers describe by 
the name of ‘Shepherd’ (e.g. , Jer. 234 Ezek. 34 23). His 
ideal was that of the ordinary Oriental monarch. He 

1 Was it perhaps Pisebha'ennu ? See Meyer, GA 331. # It 
was, at any rate, one of the last kings of the 21st (Tanitic) 
dynasty. 

2 [See Beth-marcaboth, Marcaboth.] 
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loved display, and his subjects had to defray the cost. 
Hence the many overseers of taxes and works who 
appear among his officers. Under David we hear 
nothing of them, nor can the difference be accidental. 

Nevertheless, we must not unduly depreciate what 
Solomon contributed towards the accomplishment of the 
task allotted to Israel. As long as this people stood 
outside the civilised world, it was impossible that its lofty 
faculty should bear fruit in the history of mankind. It 
was much that Solomon by the material greatness of his 
reign gave that compactness to the body politic which 
Israel needed as a condition of progress. As for re¬ 
ligion, by building the temple at Jerusalem, which 
was at first nothing but the court sanctuary, Solomon 
closely associated together monarchy and cultus, while 
at the same time he provided a sacred place that became 
for a distant future the most precious token of the 
divine presence and help. 

Israel’s transition to civilisation is an event of 
great importance, the effects of which may here be 
Th briefly elucidated. In different spheres 

e ^ ew there arose the same question : What can 
civilisation. Israel adopt from the heathen civilisation 

of Canaan without impairing or losing its faith in God ? 
There were not lacking indeed, now and in the centuries 
that followed, some who clung to the simple piety of 
the wilderness (shepherds, Rechabites, Nazirites) ; but 
theirs was a lost cause ; the mass of the people decided 
for civilisation. Along with the agriculture of the 
Canaanites, Israel adopted the cultus of the land of 
Canaan (holy places, feasts, sacrificial customs), and 
transferred it to Yahw6. No doubt there were priests 
who did the best they could to correct this cultus in 
accordance with later religious views (Ex. 34 14^ 
2314-19); but the superstitious multitude certainly 
imbibed the fancy that the fruitfulness of the soil 
depended on the continuance of the old religious 
ceremonies. Here lay the root of that hard struggle 
between Yahw6 and the 1 Baalim ’ which even the 
prophets were unable to end. 

There were two other influences which Israelitish 
religion had to contend with. First, political friend¬ 
ship and commercial intercourse with neighbouring 
states involved, according to the ideas of the time, 
some recognition of the divinities of those states 
and of their cultus; these became guests of Israel 
(cp 1 K. 11 if .) This did not accord, however, with the 
strict conception of the old ordinance of monolatry 
(Ex. 34 14). Next, Israelitish law had to undergo a 
complete transformation before it could meet the require¬ 
ments of a country of agriculturists. With a view to 
this, Israel had again to go to the school of its heathen 
neighbours, who alone had the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence required for such a reform. 1 Criminal law ' was 
perhaps less affected by these changes ; but 1 civil law * 
had to be largely modified, in order to suit entirely new 
conditions. That this process gradually went forward 
in an Israelitish sense is vouched for by the collection 
of laws in Ex. 21 - 23 , and also by the fact that the 
prophets of the eighth century fought for the law of Yahw6 
then in force in Canaan as old and well known. Israel's 
peaceful labours and increasing security in Canaan pro¬ 
duced the impression that the ‘wars of Yahw&’ had 
achieved their object. Hence more and more Yahwe 
lost his significance as a god of war, and the sacred ark 
became a symbol of divinity in general (see Ark). 

The engrafting of Canaanitish civilisation on the 
Israelitish stock produced its fairest fruit in a store 

27 The le S ends ’ ^ ar S e fragments of which are still 
Patriarch extanl ^ cp Genesis ’ § 5 )- It was formerly 

1 , supposed that we had here a strictly Israelite 

® ’ heirloom. But how improbable it is that 

Israel should have brought with it from the desert legends 
which presuppose civilised conditions ! Add to this that 
Assyrio-Babylonian literature has revealed to us similar 
.stories of such high antiquity that there can be no doubt 
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of the dependence of the biblical narratives (j in Gen. 1 - 
II) on them. 1 It is natural to suppose that Israel re¬ 
ceived these legends from the lips of the Canaanites, 
transforming them by infusing into them its own religious 
ideas. Presumably this was how the stories of the 
patriarchs arose. (See Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. ) It is 
obvious that Abraham is closely connected with the 
primitive sanctuary at Hebron, whilst Isaac belongs to 
Beersheba, and Jacob to Bethel. The Canaanitish 
meaning of these names [the original form of which is 
obscure] must be very uncertain. It is clear, however, 
that when Jacob received the additional name of 
Israel, it was because this patriarch was the first to 
be fully adopted by Israel proper, as a sign of which he 
is represented as father of the twelve Israelitish tribes. 
It is clear, too, that in constituting these legendary 
figures its own ancestors, Israel attached to them all 
that was significant for its own individuality and history 
—origin, wanderings, fusions and partings, religion and 
cultus. To them was ascribed the divine favour and 
the human virtues in which Israel prided itself. The 
variety in their treatment, and the specific individuality 
that w’as developed for each, may perhaps be accounted 
for by variety of origin. Abraham became a type or 
ideal of Israelitish piety; Jacob more a picture of the 
actual Israelite of history. These transformations 

may have been accomplished between the tenth and the 
eighth centuries B. C. They teach us not only with what 
delight and ease Israel accommodated itself to its new 
relations, but also how strong and yet assimilative a 
faculty was at the service of the religious convictions of 
its leaders. That these were to be sought, in the first 
instance, among the priests and prophets cannot be 
doubted. 

With the death of Solomon, the unity of the monarchy 
and of the nation was at an end. Popular sentiment 
28 The * n * srae ^ was a S ainst Rehoboam ; Israel 

.p.. * .. did not even come to Shechem at his 

Disruption. request( but he at i sra el’s ; Israel, not 

he, laid down the condition ; the suppression of the 
revolt under Jeroboam had left behind it angry feelings 
towards the house of David. The old men, in their 
mild wisdom, hoped the best from a policy of com¬ 
pliance. Rehoboam, however, sided with the younger 
men, who recommended him to try intimidation. This 
was the signal for the open rupture. The excitement 
was great. Adoniram, the overseer of the public 
works, was stoned ; Rehoboam himself had to seek 
safety in precipitate flight. That Jeroboam, the former 
opponent of Solomon, was proclaimed king over the 
northern tribes, including Benjamin, shows clearly the 
connection of the movement with earlier events (cp 
Jeroboam, i). 

The division of the nation into two kingdoms was 
regarded differently by the two parties. The Judoean 
view of it comes out in Is. 7 17 1 K. 12 19 (cp n|D. v. 15); 
the Israelite in Dt. 337, and in the Ahijah-story (1 K. 
11 29^). Although the latter owes its present form 
to Judrean editorial work, it yields the very interesting 
fact that an Israelitish prophet took occasion from 
Solomon’s policy to condemn in the name of Yahw^any 
longer domination of Israel by the royal family of Judah : 
he regarded, that is, Solomon’s proceedings as a viola¬ 
tion of divine ordinances. But if the kingship of 
Jeroboam was demanded by Yahw6 through his prophets, 
it was legitimate in the best sense of the word, and not 
at all a revolt against Yahwe. At the same time Israel 
reasserted its old right to provide for its own government, 
which did not, however, exclude a willingness to recognise 
the Davidic rule in Judah (1 K. 12 16)—a remarkable fact 
which shows how quickly and how deeply this new tribe of 
David’s creation had struck root. Not even the well- 
earned popularity of David, however, had been able to fill 
up the gulf between Israel and Judah. By his magnetic 

1 [Cp Caimtes, Creation, Deluge.] 
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personality he had drawn and held together the two 
parts for a time ; but there had been no real blending. 
Whilst Israel, with or without Judah, felt itself to be 
complete both in religion and in politics, for Judah the 
separation meant a serious loss. Hence the longing 
for reunion continued to live in Judah ; the weaker 
part forgot not the time of its splendour, and after¬ 
wards included the revival of it among its hopes. 

It is possible that Jeroboam I. treated the ancient 
rights of the tribes and clans with more consideration 
than Solomon ; but evidence is wanting. In matters of 
cultus he trod in the footsteps of David and Solomon. 
According to i K. 1225^, he turned Bethel (and Dan?) 1 
into a royal sanctuary (Am. 713), erected two golden 
oxen (see Calf, Golden) in honour of Yahwe, 
appointed priests as royal officials in connection with 
them, and held at Bethel, as Solomon had held at 
Jerusalem (1 K. 865), a great harvest thanksgiving 
festival for Israel. The capital of the new kingdom was 
Shechem. 

The disagreement between the two kingdoms made 
war inevitable. Rehoboam regarded the Israelites as 
rebels ; hence actual hostilities may have been opened 
by him, as the late addition in 1 K. 1221-24 assumes. 
The short statements, 1 K. 14 30 156 f. 16, however, are 
certainly to be understood of a state of war, not of a 
series of important battles ; and matters remained in 
this condition under Rehoboam’s immediate successors, 
Abijam and Asa, down to Jehoshaphat (some sixty 
years). At the same time Rehoboam seems to have 
sought to render still more complete the readiness for war 
that he owed to Solomon (2 Ch. 1 1 5-12), and so to secure 
the existence of the weaker kingdom of Judah. If, 

however, its position was not seriously endangered by 
Israel during his time, this was probably in consequence 
of Egypt’s reasserting itself once more as overlord in 
Southern Syria. Shishak had, according to 1 K. 14 25^!, 
laid Judah under contribution ; according to his own 
monument, preserved at Karnak, he had traversed the 
whole of Palestine, pillaging and plundering (see 
Shishak). This marauding expedition, however, had 
no permanent result : lasting and effective protection for 
Judah could be found only in some greater power in Syria 
itself. Hence the kings (even Rehoboam?) attached 
importance to inducing the Aramaean kingdom of 
Damascus to take up an attitude friendly to them and 
hostile to Israel. Physical conditions favoured this 
endeavour, as the Aramaeans—Israel’s enemies from of 
old—were cut off from the maritime district by the 
intervening Israelitish territory. Besides, the Judaean 
king, Asa, appealed (1 K. 1519) to a treaty already formed 
between his father Abijah and Tabrimmon (Tab- 
Ramman) of Damascus. These attacks from the E. 
fully occupied the northern kingdom, and seemed to 
guarantee a quiet life for Judah. But appearances were 
delusive : the clever calculations of the politicians of 
Judah proved incorrect. For the fierce and prolonged 
Syrian wars not only most painfully weakened the 
northern kingdom, but also drew Judah into the current 
of Israelitish politics. And so it happened that the 
disruption of the kingdom is closely connected with the 
decline of the power of Israel as a whole in Palestine. 
The course of events in detail was briefly as follows. 

That Israel kept a good watch over its eastern frontier 
we see from the measures taken by Baasha, who had 
T . slain Nadab the son of Jeroboam I. dur- 

t j f ae j ing the siege of the Philistine town of 
~ I Gibbethon, and was reigning over Israel 
^ ria * with Tirzah {(/.v. ] as his capital. He 
prudently came to terms with the Aramaeans (1 K. 1519), 
and then, taking up the war against Judah with energy, 
cut off its people from all communication with the north. 
In this extremity king Asa (q.v. ) sent all the treasure 
that remained in the royal palace and temple to Ben- 
HADAD I. (q.v.), king of Damascus, with the petition 
1 Cp Klo. Sa.Kd'ad loc . 
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that he would ‘break his league with Baasha ’(iK, 
1519). Benhadad thereupon overran the territory of 
Israel at the upper Jordan as far as the W. shore of the 
lake of Gennesaret (see Chinneroth), and compelled 
Baasha to break off the war with Judah. Asa was thus 
enabled to push forward his frontier a little farther N. 
(see Asa). Baasha on his side (we may suppose) prose¬ 
cuted the war with the Aramaeans (cp 1 K. 16s), and 
thus Judah enjoyed comparative peace (1 K. 1516-23). 

The rise of the dynasty of Omri was important for 
Judah as well as for Israel. The new king was a success¬ 
ful warrior, who, after a sharp struggle for the throne 
(Elah, 2 ; Zimri, 3 ; Tibni ; 1 K. 168-22), was proclaimed 
king by the army before Gibbethon. The normal 
relation between Israel and Judah had hitherto been 
one of hostility. But we find that when Jehoshaphat, 
son of Asa king of Judah, went to Samaria to meet 
Omri’s son Ahab (1 K. 222 ff. 45), there was an alliance 
presupposed between the two kingdoms, an alliance, 
however, in which it was Israel’s place to dictate and 
Judah’s to yield. This dependence of Judah is shown 
by the military service rendered to Israel on several 
occasions during the Syrian wars (1 K. 22 2K. 828 f) 
and against Moab (2 K. 34^); probably it did not 
extend further. Nor can it be decided whether the 
peace between the two kingdoms was brought about 
by war or by negotiation, or whether Omri already 
had views tending in the direction of reconciliation. 
We know but too little about this king, who had 
the wisdom to make Samaria his capital, and also 
brought Moab again under tribute, but was not, 
it seems, a conspicuously successful king (see Omri). 
Ahab, at any rate, stands out in the meagre narratives of 
the Syrian wars as so strong a personality that one feels 
inclined to trace the reconciliation with Judah to his 
firm and skilful policy. The losses and concessions of 
Omri (1 K. 20 34) may well have made this step a neces¬ 
sity. The result was that in several successful campaigns 
Ahab drove the Aramaeans out of the territory of Israel 
and compelled them to restore the cities which they had 
previously conquered (1 K. 202-34). He established 
with Benhadad II. 1 (1 K. 2034) a commercial compact, 
with equal mutual rights, between Damascus and Israel, 
and formed a friendly relation with Ethbaal (Ithuba'al) 
of Tyre, whose daughter Jezebel he received in marriage 
(1 K. 16 31). Meantime the contemporary king of 
Judah made an attempt to renew the Red Sea trade 
(see Jehoshaphat, i). Thus for a time internal peace 
enabled both kingdoms to revive the famous traditions 
of the days of Solomon. 

Then there rose out of the north, more and more 
audibly, the angry mutterings of a dreadful war storm, 
, n Npw „ om . Shalmaneser II., king of Assyria (860- 
< 824), following in the footsteps of his 

^ A° s ^i 18 * f at ^ er Asur-nasir-pal, had reached in 
^ * his victorious career the neighbourhood 
of the middle Orontes. At Karkar (854 b.c. ) his course 
was indeed checked by a large army of the allied kingdoms 
of middle and southern Syria, the latter represented by 
Ahab its overlord ; but the attack was resumed in 849 
and 845 (see Ahab). This was a summons to union 
for the southern kingdoms of Syria ; in the presence of 
the incessantly advancing power from the north, the old 
distinctions between great and small must disappear. 
The enmity between Israel and Aram had rooted itself too 
deeply, however, to be dispelled forthwith by the recogni¬ 
tion of their common danger. Boundary disputes raked 
up the embers of hate and easily fanned them into flame, 
and in one of such the heroic Ahab, who had gone forth 
in company with Jehoshaphat of Judah to the reconquest 
of the city of Ramoth in Gilead, met his death (see 
Ahab, Ramoth-gilead). Nevertheless, the friendly 
relation between Israel and Judah continued. It had 
been sealed by the marriage of Jehoshaphat’s son 

l Or was it Benhadad I., as Winckler supposes? See Ben- 
hadad, § 3. 
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Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of Ahab. Yet 
Israel’s star was obviously on the decline. In the reign 
of Ahaziah the son of Ahab, Mesh A king of Moab threw 
off the yoke of Israel (cp the Mesha inscription), and the 
attempt made by Ahaziah's successor Joram, with the 
help of Jehoshaphat, to invade and subdue Moab 
from the south, failed (2 K. 34-27). Not long after¬ 
wards Edom freed itself from Judah, and even the 
Canaanite city of Libnah, on the western frontier of 
Judah, asserted its independence (2 K. 820-22). On the 
E. frontier of Israel, however, the Syrians were unable to 
make any advance, as the attacks of Shalmaneser II. 
were renewed every three or four years. 1 When Hazael 
had succeeded Benhadad at Damascus (844-843 b.c. ), 
Joram of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah encountered him 
at Ramoth in Gilead, the very place where Ahab had 
received his death-wound from the Syrians. Now, how- 
ever, Israel was in possession of the city, which was not 
the case in the time of Ahab. Israel’s position had, 
therefore, improved in this direction. 

The subversion of the dynasty of Omri by Jehu ben- 
Nimshi gave a severe shock to the established order of 
01 things. The story of this bold warrior’s 

f y . deeds of blood is told elsewhere (see 

Jehu). ‘Come with me,’ he said to 
Jehonadab ben-Rechab (see Jonadab, 3), ‘ and see my 
zeal for Yahwe’ (2 K. 10 16). This self-laudation was 
not entirely groundless. An oracle of Elisha suggested 
his revolt (see below), and the violent extirpation of 
Baal-worship is in the spirit of a traditional action of 
Elijah. In external affairs the headstrong usurper had 
to moderate his energy. Hazael of Damascus was 
defeated (842 ; cp Chronology, § 28) and besieged by 
Shalmaneser II. ; and, though the siege failed, Jehu 
found it advisable to buy the favour of the Assyrian by 
payment of tribute (cp the ‘ Black Obelisk ’ of Shal¬ 
maneser, KB 1). In Judah too the sanguinary 
measures of Jehu gave the signal for violent disputes 
about the crown. On the death of Ahaziah, 

Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, had the descendants of 
David slain in Jerusalem, one alone escaping the hands 
of the assassins. Perhaps she hoped, as queen of 
Judah, to be able to take vengeance for her kindred on 
Jehu. We only hear, however, of the vengeance by 
which she was herself overtaken. After the lapse of six 
years the chief priest Jehoiada proclaimed Joash, the one 
Davidic prince who had escaped, king, and ordered 
Athaliah to be slain in the royal palace. Thus the 
kingdom of Judah was, after a brief interruption, 
recovered for the family of David. These bloody 
revolutions, however, weakened the powers of resistance 
of both kingdoms, and loosened the restraints of 
religion and morality; and when Hazael of Damascus 
ceased to be disturbed by Shalmaneser (i.e. t in 839) 
Israel and Judah had to feel the full weight of his 
arm. Hazael conquered the east of the Jordan (2 K. 
IO32 f 2 ), and traversed the west as far as Gath ; indeed 
he was restrained from an attack on Jerusalem only by 
great presents (2 K. 12 17 [18]/!). This obsequiousness 
on the part of Joash was regarded, perhaps, as cowardly 
and premature, and he paid the penalty with his life 
(2 K. 1220 [21]/ ; cp Joash). 

Amaziah, the son of Joash, was indeed admitted to the 
throne ; but his courage and daring, although they prob¬ 
ably gained Judah some advantage over Edom, brought, 
later, the greatest humiliation on his country. A wanton 
challenge, sent to Joash king of Israel, was expiated by 
the captivity of the king and the occupation of Jerusalem 
by the foe. No wonder that Amaziah fell a prey to the 
same fate as his father (2 K. 14 19 ; cp Amaziah, i). 


1 The narrative 2 K. 6 24-7 20, according to Kuenen, relates to 
the time of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu ; according to Winckler, how¬ 
ever, to that of Ahab, before 854 b.c. See Jehoram, Ahab. 

2 [These verses are evidently out of their original connection. 

Instead of ‘ to cut Israel short' read ‘ to be wroth with 

Israel' (msp^), with Targ. and Hitz.] 
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It is, however, surprising that the crown did not now 
become the prize of ambitious politicians or daring 
soldiers, as was the case in Israel. That the people of 
Judah did not renounce the Davidic family throws a 
fresh light on the popularity of its founder. Amaziah’s son, 
Azariah or Uzziah (see Uzziah, i), was raised to the 
throne ; and through him a last period of quiet and of 
conscious strength was opened for Judah, as it had 
already opened for Israel. It is true, Azariah was 
probably in some degree dependent on Israel. Still, 
we may infer from Is. 2 that his was a prosperous 
reign, and we know from 2 K. 1422 that he extended 
the influence of Judah once more to Elath on the 
Red Sea. Of the Israelitish kings Joash and Jeroboam 
II.» we learn that they obtained fresh successes against 
the Aramaeans when the Assyrian kings Ramman- 
nirari III. and Asur-dan III. fought against Damascus 
in 806 (or 803) and 773. 1 Jeroboam II. is even 
eulogised as the 1 deliverer ’ of his people; he is 
regarded as having restored in its fullest extent the 
earlier dominion of Israel (2 K. 13 22-25 1^23^ ; cp 
Am. 613). 

These years of peace and renewed vigour revived the 
pride and courage of the northern Israelites. But they 

32 Decline were ^ ue ’ a ^ ter a ^’ to wea ^ ness an ^ 

* T 4 , 9 inertness into which the Assyrian kings 

had lapsed (772-746), and when in 745 
Tiglath-pileser III. (on the question of his original name 
see Pul) mounted the throne, the Syrian states could 
see that a last life-and-death struggle had begun. The 
internal disorganisation was heightened by dissensions 
within the parties which recommended, now r adhesion to 
Assyria or to Egypt, now self-defence in alliance with 
the states of Syria, as the one means of escape from 
the danger of annihilation. Thus Menahem, who had 
marched 4 from Tirzah ’ (but see Tappuah) against the 
regicide Shallum, and dealt with him as he had dealt 
with Zechariah (2 K. 15 8-15), placing the crown on his 
own head, sought in 738 (on the date see Chrono¬ 
logy, § 33) to prop himself on Assyria by paying tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 15 19/). On this occasion, we 
are told, the king of Assyria 4 came into the land' of 
Israel for the first time. Menahem’s son Pekahiah was 
made away with, however, by the Israelitish-Aramaean 
party, and Pekah son of Remaliah put in his place (see, 
however, Pekahiah). We learn the aims of this party 
from the war begun by its leaders, Rezon of Damascus 
and Pekah of Israel, against Ahaz of Judah. They wished 
to turn the ruling dynasty out of Jerusalem, and place the 
son of Tab’el (probably = Rezon ; Wi. AT Untersuch. 
74 f) on the throne of David, because Ahaz of Judah had 
shown himself averse to their plan of holding together in 
alliance against Assyria (Is. 7 ). Ahaz flung the warning 
of the prophet Isaiah to the winds (cp Ahaz, § 2/.), 
and, like a clever politician, asked Tiglath-pileser III. 
to help him against his too powerful enemies, who 
were now joined in the S. by the Edomites (2 K. 16 5 ). 

Tiglath-pileser added the northern and eastern frontiers 
of Israel to his kingdom, sent the principal inhabitants 
into exile in Assyria (2 K. 1629), marched into the S. 
of Palestine, appointed Hoshea, one of the Assyrian 
party, king of Israel (2 K. 1530), and put an end to 
the kingdom of Damascus (734-732). Hoshea sub¬ 
missively paid tribute for some years till he was 
seduced from his allegiance by the promises of 4 So, 
king of Egypt.’ Hitherto this king has been taken 
to be pharaoh Sabako, or some Egyptian petty-king. 
But Winckler ( Musri , etc., MVG , ’98, i.) finds in him 
an officer of the N. Arabian land of Musr, which was 
unwilling to let itself be driven by the Assyrians from 
the trade-routes of S. Syria. Shalmaneser IV. (727- 
722) besieged Hoshea in Samaria for three years. 
It fell to his successor Sargon, however (722-705), to 
reduce the city (722). The upper classes (to the number 
of 27,290) were deported to Mesopotamia and Media, 

1 [Cp Assyria, § 32 ; Damascus, § 9.] 
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whilst foreigners from the banks of the Euphrates were 
settled on the vacant lands. By this policy the Assyrian 
kings sought not only to break the power of a subjugated 
nation, but also to secure the subjection of its country 
by filling it with people who could only preserve them¬ 
selves by close adherence to Assyria. 

Such was the end of the N. Israelitish kingdom. It 
shared the fate of the other states of northern and mid 

o* Pffppf nr, S y ria * U fel1 a P re ? to the Assyrian 

J dah policy of conquest, after the wars with 
~ r, a ■ * j the Aramaeans had drained a large 
prop e ic an measure Q f its strength. This must be 
popi! ar views. our verd j ct as i on g as we t ake j nto 

account only the action and reaction of ordinary forces. 
In Israel, however, there were not lacking men who 
saw in the fate of Israel a divine judgment. Of such, 
we know the prophets Amos and Hosea. They and 
their successors have so much importance in the 
history of Israel that we cannot be content with a mere 
mention of their names ; but, in order to do them justice, 
it is necessary to reserve a fuller treatment of their posi¬ 
tion and activity for another place (see Prophets). 

The chief point to notice respecting the prophets of 
the eighth and seventh centuries is this—that with one 
accord they took a view of the situation of Israel which 
was repugnant in the highest degree to the mass of the 
people. That no less a punishment than annihilation 
was impending over Israel (Am 5 1 f 9 1-4 Is. 5 1-7) was 
a statement that could not be reconciled with the 
popular view of the nature of Yahwe. That men could 
be found to come forward with such a message is a 
phenomenon which is especially strange in Judah, 
because the expeditions of the Assyrians against southern 
Syria, subsequently to 734, were not dangerous to that 
kingdom. It is true, Assyria had, since 722, become 
the next neighbour of Judah, which had to send its 
yearly tribute to Nineveh ; but, for all that, Ahaz could 
boast that he had secured his land, his capital, and his 
throne, whilst his opponents, first Damascus, and then 
Israel, had been extinguished by Assyria. Facts spoke 
for Ahaz, not for Isaiah the prophet (Is. 7 f) \ and 
the multitude, as the fashion then was, interpreted this 
as showing that Judah had received a guarantee of the 
divine goodwill towards it, and a recognition of its 
superior piety. The proud and powerful Israel had 
fallen ; the despised Judah had been delivered. For 
the present and for the future Judah had become heir 
to Israel for good as well as for evil. As people went 
up to Jerusalem from Shechem, from Shiloh, and from 
Samaria to sacrifice to Yahwe (Jer. 41 5), many—such as 
found it possible to do so—would remove their home 
from Israel into Judah on the conquest of Samaria (722); 
for the hopes of the whole nation naturally rested in 
the remnant that had been found worthy of obtaining 
deliverance. All this raised the self-respect of the men 
of Judah and enhanced the importance of Jerusalem. 
34 Inter- ® ut at same ^ me> J ust as t> e fore in 
national' case o1 ^ ^ srae ^ ( see a bove, § 3 2 )> there 
.... arose political parties, which by their 
” * struggles used up what strength remained 

to the diminished people. As Hezekiah ben Ahaz (from 
720 b.c. onwards, sec Chronology, § 36) was no 
friend of Assyria, we can understand that Judah did 
not throw away opportunities of manifesting its aspira¬ 
tions after independence. About the time of the revolt 
of Hamath, Merodach-baladan made himself master of 
Babylon and sought (circa 720 b. c. ) to incite Hezekiah 
to a common contest with Sargon (cp Wi. A T Unter - 
such. 135^). To what extent Hezekiah entered into 
these negotiations we are not told ; but very soon 
Sargon re-established his dominion over Syria, and 
therefore over Judah, after defeating at Raphia the 
Egyptians (or, according to Winckler [see above, § 32] 
the army of the N. Arabian Musr; 720 B.c.). The 
year 713 found Hezekiah negotiating again with Ashdod 
and Egypt (again, according to Winckler, the N. 


Arabian Musr), but the conquest of Ashdod in 711 
(Is. 20 , see Ashdod) put a speedy end to the warlike 
programmes. Hezekiah no longer held aloof from the 
mighty movement that shook the whole Assyrian empire 
on the death of Sargon in 705. Indeed, partly with 
his own consent, partly against his will, he was re¬ 
garded as the head of the allied forces of southern 
Syria, which looked on this occasion of revolt with all 
the more confidence in a successful issue, because 
Babylon had risen once more in the East, anc} Egypt 
(or rather Musr-Meluhha in N. Arabia) too was taking 
an active interest in the concert of nations. In 701 
Sennacherib, Sargon’s successor (704-682), having first 
of all reduced to allegiance the eastern part of his 
kingdom, set out for Syria. There his first step was to 
compel to submission by the battle of Eltekeh (cp Josh. 
1943 ^?), and lay under tribute, the S. Syrian states 
—among them Hezekiah, whose mercenaries refused 
obedience (Del. Ass. HWB 171 ; 2 K. 18 14-16). Later, 
he sent a division of his army from Lachish against 
Jerusalem, and demanded the surrender of the city, so 
as to secure his rear. Isaiah exhorted the resourceless 
Hezekiah to hold fast, and predicted the preservation of 
Jerusalem ; and in point of fact, perhaps on learning 
of disturbances in Babylon, Sennacherib withdrew (2 K. 
1817-199036/1). As it is improbable that Tirhakah, 
who apparently did not complete the overthrow of 
Egypt until 691, took part in the events of 701, the 
conjecture has been advanced that on a later expedition 
to the SW. of his kingdom, undertaken against Egypt, 
Sennacherib once more threatened Jerusalem in vain, 
being compelled to retreat by a severe misfortune, as is 
intimated in 2 K. 199^-35 and Herod. 2141. 1 

The preservation of Jerusalem from the Assyrians 
made not the slightest change in Judah’s political posi- 

OK tion. On the other hand, it was a 

35. .ttiecti on 

idea, • 3uccess of the greatest moment for the 

Isaiah cause of Yah " 6 ’ and of hr-reaching 

importance for the establishment in 
Judah of the religious ideas of the prophets. For, whilst 
the prophetic movement came to an end in Israel with 
the dissolution of the state, in Judah it had time to 
gather strength and prove itself in overcoming internal 
opposition. Thus there was formed by degrees that 
* remnant,’ the seed of the future, which could be 
entrusted with the intelligent guardianship of Israel’s 
historical inheritance. Isaiah was the originator of 
this movement in Judah. With enthusiasm and with 
finished eloquence, he spoke of Yahw6 as the sovereign 
of the world, and of the power of faith or trust in him, 
also of the vanity of the worship of images (cp Hosea, 
§ 7) and the transitory nature of all worldly might, 
of the imperishable character of Yahw&’s work in 
Israel (= Judah, Jerusalem), and the perfection of the 
future kingdom of David. Nor were those who 
adopted his ideas few or lacking in influence. The 
measures, too, of Hezekiah, that aimed at a purification 
of the cultus (2 K. 18 4) owed their inception to the effect 
produced by Isaiah’s labours ; though the preference for 
Jerusalem as the only place of worship is certainly more 
in accord with the popular interpretation of the experi¬ 
ences of the last generation and the interests of the royal 
priesthood. On this question cp Hezekiah. 

The broad stream of popular life inclined for the 
present to the other or heathen side, if we may so call 

n it. In its sense of weakness the people 

36. opposite looked for divine help( and did not omit 

^ to propitiate Yahw6, as popular concep¬ 
tions of him required, with costly sacrifices (Mic. 66-8). 
Political parties demanded close alliance with Assyria 
(or Egypt), while the prophetic party taught that Assyria 
or Egypt was to be regarded merely as an instrument 
in the hand of Yahw6. Manasseh b. Hezekiah, who 
came to the throne about the same time as Esarhaddon 

1 Cp Stade, ZATIVS 173 [’86]; Wi. AT Untcrsuch. 

26 ff. ; Che. Intr. Is. 212 ff. ; also Tiele, BAG 314 
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(681-668) and reigned till 642, joined unreservedly the 
ranks of the partisans of Assyria, and was able to carry 
out to the full the policy begun by his grandfather Ahaz. 
Perhaps Esarhaddon’s expeditions against Egypt in 674 
and 672 led him to show marked favour to everything 
foreign. In honour of Assyria, he made arrangements 
in his temple for the Assyrian star worship (2 K. 21 5 
23 12). The approval of his people he hoped to secure 
by once more permitting and patronising the traditional 
forms of Canaanitish-Israelitish cultus, the so-called 
worship of the high places that Hezekiah had restricted. 
Even the Canaanitish cult of Moloch ( = Melek, King), 
child sacrifice, was transferred to Israel’s god Yahw6 
(Jer.731 195 Ez .20 26^ 30/; cp Dt. 1229-31), and 
the king himself, like Ahaz before him, set his people 
the example of this self-sacrificing worship, which was 
supposed to be well - pleasing to God (2K.2I6I63). 
It only indicates the terrible anxiety that oppressed 
the minds of the people that men did not refuse to 
offer even their own children in sacrifice to the gods. 
Manasseh further constituted the temple of Yahw6 a 
sanctuary for the most diverse cults, so as to accommodate 
with his altars and images the manifold relations of the 
international trade into which Judah was now led as a 
dependency of the Assyrian empire. Never had the 
attempts of the kings of Israel to initiate the people 
into the civilisation of W. Asia succeeded as they did 
under Manasseh (2 K. 21 9)—for a considerable time. 
In religion, however, the faith and simple piety of the 
people were in the greatest danger. Still, their repre¬ 
sentatives knew the meaning of the struggle, and 
showed themselves ready not only to contend but also 
to suffer for their cause. Neither compulsory measures 
nor the prospect of external advantages made them 
waver. Manasseh, however, persevered in his policy 
throughout his whole reign. If the Chronicler relates 
the contrary (2Ch. 33n-i7), he is only reproducing 
the legend that grew up, under the influence of later 
theories of divine retribution, out of an incident which 
was probably simply this, that Manasseh favoured the 
revolt of Samas-sum-ukln against his brother Asur-bani- 
pal, and then obtained pardon of the latter at Babylon. 
Amon ben Manasseh followed in his father’s footsteps ; 
but he soon fell a victim (640) to a court conspiracy. 
This was, however, suppressed by the people, who came 
to the succour of the Davidic dynasty, and proclaimed 
Josiah, Amon’s eight-years old son, king. 

By this revolution the Assyrian party was thrust 
aside : it had to give place, in the government and at 

37 . Religious the . C< T ° f - he young king / 10 m T of 
reform national sentiment or prophetic ideas. 

* The fruit of this change was nothing less 
than the laws of Deuteronomy and the cultus reform 
of Josiah (621 B.c.). From 2 K. 22 / we learn only 
how the king was won for the cause, not who it was 
that gave the real impulse in this praiseworthy enterprise; 
but we can have no doubt that it was the prophetic 
party, though it may seem strange that we see them 
putting their own hands to the work of reforming the 
existing conditions rather than, as one might expect, 
enunciating ideas and principles. It was really neces¬ 
sary, however, for the prophets, if they were not to speak 
and suffer in vain, to descend from the bold heights 
of their ideals into the sphere of rude reality. In 
this they remained true to their old demands with all 
their rigidity. Fighting for Yahwe and the true Israel, 
they sought to banish every heathenish element from 
the popular life, or, where that was impossible, trans¬ 
form it— i.e. , make it Israelitish. From this point 
of view we can understand how, despite previous 
procedure and their own ideas (e.g. , Hos. 812 Is. 1 12 
Jer. 721-23), they made questions of cultus a matter 
for legislation. The cultus was, as it were, the open 
door through which heathenism was continually break¬ 
ing in upon Israel, as the experiences of the times 
of Manasseh just past had abundantly shown. To 
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close this door the prophets certainly needed powerful 
38 . Kings as a ^ ie ® pamely, the priesthood of the 
religious r ° ya temple at Jerusalem and the king 
leaders The priests were needed, be¬ 

cause the future position of the temple and 
its officers was in question ; and the kin§, because 
without him uniform changes in the cultus of the whole 
people would at that time have been quite impossible. 
Originally, indeed, the position of prince brought with 
it no right to interfere with the cultus : the management 
(of the cultus) was the affair of the families and clans, 
and later, in Canaan, of the tribes and cantons. 1 The 
kings, however, without in any way changing the old 
state of things, had added royal sanctuaries where, apart 
from the cultus of their own clan, they could on special 
occasions assemble the entire nation to a great sacrificial 
festival. According to the varying exigencies of the 
political alliances of the day, they even practised the 
cult of foreign deities. Thus it was that the kings 
acquired a claim and found an occasion to interfere in 
matters of cultus outside the limits of their own clan. 
(See the history of Jehu, Joash b. Ahaziah, Hezekiah, 
Manasseh.) It was these relations that made it impera¬ 
tive that the originators of the reform of the cultus 
should secure the introduction of the laws by the king 
himself. (On the nature and significance of the new 
law book, see Deuteronomy, § ^ff.) 

The inception and execution of the religious reforms 
of Josiah coincided with occurrences of the gravest 

on Beeline of im P ort within the Assyrian empire. 
49. Decline 01 About the year 6 ^ B c i> sa ( rn ) e tik I. 

had asserted his independence of 
Assyria and again reunited Egypt 
under one sceptre. Soon afterwards 
his army advanced into Syria. If 
Herodotus (2157) is to be believed, siege was laid to 
the city of Ashdod ( q.v . col. 327) for twenty-nine years 
(640-6x0?) —whether the defenders were Assyrians or 
a native power we do not know. It would not be 
astonishing to find that, even thus early, Assyria had 
refrained from opposing the forward movement of 
Psa(m)etik, for it was about this time that barbarian 
hordes of Scythian origin poured down from the north 
of Asia into the Assyrian empire like a devastating 
flood (Herod. 1 103/: 4 x ; cp Assyria, § 34, Egypt, 
§ 67). Even if in doing so they compelled the Medes, 
who were also now threatening Assyria, to look to their 
own safety, these wild and rapacious invaders must 
inevitably have had the effect of greatly loosening the 
reins of Assyrian authority in W. Asia, and probably 
also, in some parts, of breaking them altogether. It 
would appear that Psa(m )ejjk I. succeeded by gifts and 
entreaties in averting the Scythian irruption from Egypt; 
but Ashkelon was plundered by them. They must 
undoubtedly, therefore, have at least touched on the 
borders of Judah also, but without penetrating into the 
hill-country properly so called. Under the awe-inspiring 
impression produced by these new invaders—they were 
Aryans, not Semites — the prophets Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah, about 630-626, once more renewed the vati¬ 
cinations of their predecessors as to the coming judg¬ 
ments of Yahw6, which, following the new development 
in the knowledge of God and of the world, they now 
represented as a universal assize or judgment of all 
nations. If the Babylonians found it possible to cast 
off the Assyrian yoke with impunity and establish a 
kingdom of their own under Nabopolassar in 625 (cp 
Assyria, § 34), assuredly some increased freedom ol 
movement must have been possible about the same time 
also to Syria, which lay so much farther off; and it is, 
therefore, not in the least improbable that Josiah was 
able to lay hands upon parts of what had formerly been 
the kingdom of Israel without resistance (cp 2 K. 23 15 
19 ff.). Everywhere the collapse of the Assyrian power 
began to be reckoned upon as certain. As soon as the 
1 Cp Government, § 17/ 
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hordes of the Scythians had passed, or had reached 
some point of rest, Cyaxares of Media, in alliance with 
Nabopolassar, set out against Nineveh to strike the 
decisive blow. That powerful fortress was taken in 
607-606 and levelled with the ground. The sovereigns of 
Assyria then disappeared from history. Not, however, 
the empire over which they had ruled ; the victors took 
possession of their heritage. Egypt also claimed its 
share in what the Assyrian kings had been compelled 
to relinquish ; Necho II. (609-595) led an army against 
the lands bordering on the Euphrates. At Megiddo in 
the plain of Jezreel he was opposed (608) by Josiah 
{q.v. ), who, we may be sure, acted as he did trusting 
in Yahw6, and because he regarded it as his mission to 
avert a renewal of foreign dominion over Syria. The 
Greek and Carian mercenaries of Necho proved, how¬ 
ever, too powerful for him. He had to pay the 
penalty for his bold endeavour with his life. He was 
deeply mourned by his people, who found themselves 
misled (2 K. 2329 f ; cp 2 Ch. 3620-27 1 Esd. 1 25-32) 
by the hopes (pitched far too high) which the reign 
of the pious Josiah had inspired. (See Josiah.) 
Jehoahaz, son and successor of the lost king, was forced 
to do homage to the new master of S. Syria, whom he 
overtook at Riblah ( q.v. ) on the Orontes. Necho, who 
was on his northward march, sent him to Egypt as a 
prisoner (2 K. 2331-34 Jer. 22 io tf.), filling his place, 
as tributary king of Judah, by the choice of his more 
trustworthy elder brother Jehoiakim (Eliakim) (2 K. 23 
34 /). 

Until the fall of Nineveh Necho was left undisturbed 
in the gratification of his ambition : the whole of Syria up 
„ , 1 to the Euphrates became Egyptian. No 

40 . isaDyion sooner> however, had Nabopolassar seized 

supreme. t j ie B a byi on i an crown than he despatched 

his son and successor Nebuchadrezzar II. (604-562) to 
check the Egyptian advance. At the battle of Car- 
chemish on the Euphrates (605) Necho was defeated 
and compelled to abandon Syria (Jer. 462)—perhaps, 
however, not all at once, for, according to 2 K. 24 1, it 
was not till about 600 B. c. that Jehoiakim acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Thus the result of these great changes, as far as 
Judah was concerned, was disappointing ; in spite of 
the well-meant reforms of Josiah, and in spite of the 
downfall of Nineveh, it found itself politically in no 
better case than under Hezekiah and Manasseh ; the 
only difference was that Babylon had stepped into the 
place of Nineveh, and that the Egyptians had once 
more, and with emphasis, resumed their old relations 
with Syria. The religious disappointment to which we 
have referred (§39, end) was followed, as might be ex¬ 
pected, by a strong reaction (Jer. 44 15-19). which vented 
its rage especially on the prophets, as the Book of Jere¬ 
miah repeatedly shows. The policy adopted by Man¬ 
asseh, but consistently opposed by the prophets, of 
friendship with foreigners, seemed only too clearly 
justified by facts. Once more, therefore, we see renewed 
at the close of the history of Judah the old coquetry with 
two great foreign powers,—with this difference, that the 
balance of favour now inclined towards the newly- 
recruited Egyptian empire. 

Three years passed, and Jehoiakim renounced his 
allegiance (598). Nebuchadrezzar’s army promptly 
t? H invested Jerusalem ; the boy-king Jehoi- 

41. Kevoits. ac bj n> w h G bad succeeded his father, 
quickly surrendered himself and his officers to the 
Babylonians. Nebuchadrezzar passed sentence of exile 
(i.e. , deportation) both upon him and upon the noblest 
of the Jews, assigning to them (among them to the 
prophet Ezekiel) new dwelling-places in Babylonia. It 
is from this event in the year 597 that Ezekiel reckons 
the years of the • Babylonian captivity ’ (Ez. I2 81, etc.; 
on 2 K. 24 i - i 6 cp Klostermann). 

Nebuchadrezzar plainly considered this humiliation 
of the little kingdom enough to render it harmless for 
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the future. He handed over the government to a son 
of Josiah, a full brother of Jehoahaz (Jer. 37 1 2 K. 2331 
24 18), Zedekiah by name, of whom he exacted a solemn 
oath of fidelity (Ez. 17 13), at the same time causing 
the poorer inhabitants to take the places of the richer 
owners of the soil whom he had banished. There was 
an error, however, in his calculations : the Jews had a 
stubbornness and a power of resistance for which he 
had not allowed. The poorer people triumphantly 
took possession of the estates of their exiled country¬ 
men (Ez. 11 15), and many prophets, the opponents of 
Jeremiah, foretold a speedy end for the foreign supre¬ 
macy (Jer. 27 i 4 ^ 28 ). 

As early as in 593, plans were being matured in 
Jerusalem for a general rising of Judah and its neigh¬ 
bours (Jer. 27 iff.) ; the stimulus may have come from 
Egypt, where Psa(m)etik II. had succeeded to the 
throne in 594. On this occasion Zedekiah came to the 
conclusion that it was better to prove his fidelity by 
appearing in person before Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 51 59^ ). 
Later, however, he gave way to the persuasions of 
Hophra (Apries, 588-570), when that Pharaoh intervened 
in the affairs of the Phoenician cities (Herod. 2 i 6 i), and 
so this weak king dealt a fatal blow to the independence 
of Judah and to the house of David. 

In 586, after a siege of a year and a half, the army 
of Nebuchadrezzar forced Jerusalem to surrender, the 
„ . f Egyptians who were advancing to its relief 

. ac 0 having meantime been repelled (Jer. 37 5). 
Jerusalem. Zedekiah sought sa f ety in flight; but 

before he could cross the Jordan he was captured near 
Jericho. Nebuchadrezzar, who had remained in his 
headquarters at Riblah, received his prisoner sternly, 
and sent him in chains to Babylon. Within a month 
Nebuzaradan {q.v.) set fire to the finest buildings in 
Jerusalem, including the royal palace and the temple, 
made great breaches in the city walls, and sent some 
seventy of the higher officers and nobility to Riblah, 
where Nebuchadrezzar caused them to be executed. 
Once more the inhabitants of Jerusalem suffered the 
penalty of exile, their lands being assigned to those of 
the poorer class who were left behind. 

The sorely weakened people received for their 
governor Gedaliah, son of Ahikam. It was a skilful 

, .. , choice, as Gedaliah was much trusted 
43. Gedaliah. and from hjs fathei , s time had 

been on terms of close friendship with Jeremiah 
(Jer. 2624). He fixed his residence at Mizpah {q.v. ), 
and forthwith fugitives from far and wide rallied round 
him to strengthen the bonds of national union. How 
this promising attempt was ruined by a revengeful 
prince of the house of David, who treacherously fell 
upon and murdered both Gedaliah and those who were 
about him (some of whom were Chaldneans), is told else¬ 
where (see Ishmael, 2). It is an episode the details of 
which well deserve special study, and we need only add 
here that Johanan b. Kareah delivered the captives 
whom Ishmael had carried off from Mizpah, and 
afterwards, for their greater security, conducted the 
trembling Jews 1 to Egypt. The aged Jeremiah was, 
against his will, a member of the party. (See Che. 
Jeremiah, his Life and Times , 188-200). 

Thus came to pass that death of Israel as a nation 
of which Amos had long before spoken (Am. 5 1 f .). 

. The resistance had been brave ; but the 
eview. enem y was not to ^ denied. The 

strength and tenacity which were natural to it had, in the 
case of Israel as distinguished from its neighbouring 
kinsfolk, been intensified by a faith in God that was 
higher than theirs. It was not without reason that men 
in the olden time had spoken of the great heroes of the 
1 wars of Yahwfe. ’ As this highly naturalistic form of 
religious enthusiasm gradually gave way before the 

1 They had good reason to tremble. A Chaldaean army was 
still besieging Tyre (585-573), and in 582 there was a third 
deportation of Jews to Babylonia. 
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influences of a peaceful civilisation, there grew up within 
Israel itself through the activity of the prophets a 
religious opposition which was highly prejudicial to the 
national well-being. It is undoubtedly correct to regard 
the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries as the 
true heroes of the Israelite genius. We must not allow 
ourselves to forget, however, that they were responsible 
for the destruction of the nation’s old satisfaction 
with itself, and that the heads of the people often 
quite honestly regarded them as troublers of the public 
peace (see, e.g. , i K. 18 17 Am. 7 10 f). Upon this in¬ 
ternal malady supervened external dangers (Hos. 5 12 14), 
and thus the effective strength of the nation was 
doubly impaired, even quite apart from the internal 
jealousies and rancours of the various tribes and clans : 
Ahab, Jehu, the Syrian wars in the north, and Manasseh 
in the south are typical instances. In the later 

history of Judah the influence of the prophets comes into 
the very forefront. What arrests and almost astonishes is 
the disproportion between the soaring flight of religious 
thought and its practicable impotency. The prophets 
felt themselves to be messengers of the God of the 
whole world to the nations (Jer.1510), at the same 
time that his people were going helplessly to ruin. 
Faith rebels at the irksome limitations of space, and 
feels itself strong enough to face the world. Less 
attractive to behold is its shadow-like double,—the blincj 
stubbornness and pride, which in Jeremiah’s time cannot 
conceive the possibility that Yahwe, the God of the 
world, could ever cast off his own. Hence the strange 
juxtaposition of diffidence and boldness, of courage and 
despair. That petty selfishness and personal hatreds 
should be added to these at a time when ‘ to be or not 
to be ’ was the question which let loose every passion 
need not startle us. For the multitude it was an 
unintelligible and depressing destiny, that the people of 
Israel should on account of its faith be precluded from 
taking a place among the great kingdoms of the world. 
To us this is no longer a riddle: we give our pity to 
the vanquished brave, our admiration to the little 
flock, helpless and despised, which recognises an 
inward renewal as the only way of healing, accepts 
suffering as a merited chastisement, and, in humble 
expectation, waits for the day when God shall bring to 
victory the cause of his own in the sight of all the world. 
From the midst of such a company a new Israel did 
indeed actually spring up ; but it was not a new people. 

We must not allow ourselves to picture the land of 
Judah after 582 as a mere howling wilderness. Accord- 
f ing to Jer. 5228-30, 4600 men in all were 
. a e 01 carr } ec i j nto ex jj e out G f Jerusalem and 
lngs m j uc j a j 1 . thi S will represent a total of some 
U a ' 14,000-18,000 souls—certainly but a 

modest fraction of the entire population, although 
doubtless representing its best and most vigorous 
elements. If we take into account also those who had 
migrated into Egypt, we may safely assume that among 
those who remained behind were included but few 
persons who had had experience in the conduct of 
public affairs. The necessary consequence was that 
the residents felt themselves reduced to a state 
of apathy and helplessness. The establishment of 
such a condition in the conquered land was no doubt 
in the interest of the conqueror ; but it was not a state 
of complete desolation. A strong Edomite inroad from 
the SE. still further diminished the territory of 
what had once been the kingdom of Judah, and forced 
the Judahites who still remained into closer contiguity 
(see Edom). The Calebites whom they drove from 
Hebron moved up into the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
which at a later date was spoken of as their native seat 
(1 Ch. 2 ; see Caleb, § 4). Jerusalem remained 
throughout the centre of the community, and sacrifice 
was even offered among the ruins of the temple (Jer. 
41 5 ; cp Lam. I4). As the resident remnant were now 
without any natural head—we hear nothing of any 
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Babylonian governor—resort was naturally had to the 
ancient division of the people according to families and 
clans, or even according to local communities, and the 
care of the common interests was handed over to the 
heads of families (elders). 1 Although no doubt there 
still remained a few who continued to cherish the old 
proud spirit (Ez. 3324-29), the mood of the majority was 
humble, anxious, subdued in the extreme. The com¬ 
munity lay helpless, exposed to the insults of its neigh¬ 
bours ; men felt that they had been smitten to the earth 
by the divine anger; the proudest hearts were crushed 
by trouble (Lam. 2 - 4 ). The truth of the prophet’s 
predictions as to the fate of Israel and Judah had been 
personally experienced in the direst measure, and all that 
now remained was with shame and confusion of face 
to answer the prophet’s summons to repentance and 
amendment; the anniversaries of the sad events of the 
downfall were observed with fasting and mourning 
(Zech. 7 /.). In thus turning to God, hearts gradually 
began to glow again at thoughts of Yahwe s faithfulness 
and might. The rights of Zion over against the nations 
were no longer despaired of; hopes of a vindication, 
of a day of vengeance, began to be cherished, and men 
to wait on Yahw& (Lam. 5 ). 

For most of the exiles in Babylonia, also, the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem was as startling as it was unexpected. 

T Relying upon prophetic utterances (Jer. 

Babylonia. 27 ' 29 Ez.^.-lS^ they hod from 
J 597 B.c. onwards, looked forward to a 

speedy release and return to Jerusalem. They regarded 
themselves as the true Israel, and proudly looked down 
on those who had been left behind in the old home 
(cp Jer. 24 Ez. II1-21). For this attitude their past 
certainly supplied them with good reasons ; but they 
did not in the least degree answer the requirements 
which had been made of a true Israel by the prophets. 
The chiding discourses of Ezekiel (especially 1 - 24 ) show 
all too clearly that as yet there was no sign of a ‘ new 
heart ’ in them. The capture of Jerusalem in 586 seems 
at last to have had this consequence, that the exiles, as 
Jeremiah (294-9) had already counselled, began to 
lay their account with a more prolonged sojourn in 
foreign parts. To what degree they were distributed 
over the country at large we do not know ; in several 
localities (Ezek. 1 381, etc., Ezra 87) they were settled in 
considerable numbers, and here they maintained in full 
force the old clan relations, not only de facto but also by 
means of registers (Ezra8i7, cp Ezek. 139). Doubtless 
it fared better on the whole with the exiles than with 
those who had been allowed to remain behind in the old 
country. This holds true very specially of those 

who had no desire to assert Israel’s loftier place among 
the nations, who simply threw themselves into the 
ordinary tasks of daily life, and soon, amid the widely 
ramified trade and commerce of the great world-state, 
found themselves better off than they had formerly been 
among the lonely hills of their highland home. Most 
of them, it must, however, be said further, became lost 
to their own nation, just as already the descendants of 
the exiles of the kingdom of Israel had become absorbed 
by their new surroundings in Mesopotamia and Media. 
The disadvantages of a life in a foreign country were 
felt to the full, on the other hand, by all those who were 
_ .. . unable to forget the God of Israel and 

and literature his ‘ holy city ’ < Is> 52 ^ According 
ana nxe a* e. tQ the - deas t j ien prevailing, it was a 

literal impossibility to serve Yahw& in a foreign, unclean 
land (Hos. 93-5 ; cp Ps. 1374 ). All the more did it be¬ 
come incumbent to practise whatever served to maintain 
the connection with home. Personal intercourse with 
Jerusalem, which at first had been vigorously maintained 
(Jer. 29 ijf. 25 51 59 Ezek. 2426), naturally became less 
after the laying waste of the city and the repeated 
measures for reducing its population ; the pious-minded 
found themselves in the end restricted to the memories, 
1 Cp Government, § 24. 
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the cherished customs, and the writings they possessed. 

It being impossible to worship Yahwfc by sacrifice, they 
kept up all the more assiduously such customs as had in 
themselves some sort of independent existence apart 
from the temple-worship :—prayer (in which the face 
was turned towards Jerusalem; see i K. 848), fasting, 
circumcision, Sabbath observance; the last two, in 
particular, came to be distinguishing marks of Israel 
as opposed to heathendom. At the same time this 
thought found entrance, that renunciation of one’s 
will and the surrender of the heart to God was the true 
sacrifice, well pleasing to God (Ps. 51 i 6 [i 8 ]/). 

Special diligence was devoted to the preserving, edit¬ 
ing, and multiplying of books, and, consequently, the 
calling of the scribes (d'-isd) rose to great importance. 1 
It was to the ‘law’—/. e ., to Deuteronomy and similar 
collections, as, for example, Lev. 17 - 26 , which they 
edited and transcribed—that their attention was given in 
the first instance. Under the leadership of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who in chaps. 40 ^ of his book lays down 
specifications for the building of the temple, and prescribes 
its services after the manner of a legislator, advance 
was steadily made along the path indicated in Deuter¬ 
onomy—that of imposing a special stamp upon the 
worship of Israel by means of laws. New, but in full ac¬ 
cordance with the circumstances and temper of the period, 
was the express enactment of regular days and sacri¬ 
fices of propitiation (Ezek. 45 18 - 20 ). The editing 

of works of a historical nature was carried on along the 
same lines as those on which it had been begun in Judah 
before the Exile—viz., the past was measured by the 
standard of the law which had been in force since 621, 
and so was found to present little that was good (cp the 
books of Kings). 2 The thoughts were wholly those 

of Judah, though the name was that of Israel. The 
conceptions of prophetic circles, as these had developed 
and taken root in Judah in consequence of the activity of 
the prophets from Isaiah onwards, became victorious in j 
the religious field, and it was from these that the new 
post-exilic Israel took its origin. Judaism, it is true, 
developed many noticeable characteristics which we are 
not as a rule accustomed to observe in the prophets (be¬ 
cause they are there only in rudiment). The law in the 
later sense of the word has its roots in Deuteronomy ; 
but it is impossible to separate Deuteronomy from the 
influence of the prophets. Is. 119/ already confronts 
us with the thought that everything depends on Israel’s 
obedience or disobedience. The idea of retributive 

justice in itself is of venerable antiquity, and not confined 
to the religion of Israel ; but the prophets had actually 
put it forward as the key to an understanding of his¬ 
tory, and with a view to securing the freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility of the individual, had so modified it (Jere¬ 
miah and Ezekiel) as to represent retribution as visiting 
the guilty person alone, and even as judging the in¬ 
dividual exclusively according to what might be his 
attitude at the moment of judgment. Out of this arose 
a new conception of the divine precepts. They became 
for Israel the conditions under which it was capable of 
receiving the divine gifts (Dt. 28 ^ Lev. 26 ) ; by fulfil¬ 
ment of the law alone could Israel, whether the nation 
or the individual, receive life (Ezek. 20 11 Lev. I85 Neh. 
929). The interest in worship, which henceforth 

has free scope in the laws, first meets us in the legisla¬ 
tion of Deuteronomy, and was first aroused by the 
prophetic view that the worship of Israel ought to have 
its foundation in the proper history of Israel. The 

type of personal piety also displayed in Judaism had its 
pioneers in the later prophets. What Jeremiah had 
begun in his touching dialogues with God—the expres¬ 
sion of the experiences and emotions of the individual 
soul—the Israelite, by nature lyrically disposed, now 
took up with great warmth as the motive of his religious 
poetry. Repentance, supplication, thanksgiving, praise, 

1 Cp Education, §§5^; Scribes. 

2 Cp Hexateuch, §§ 18 J ?.\ Historical Literature, §7. 
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doubt, assurance of faith, now find their expression in a 
form that will continue to be the form for religious 
emotion to the end of time. A closer self-examination, a 
recognition and confession of sin—manifestations of the 
religious life so frequently met with after the Exile—were 
demands of the prophets (Jer. Zuff. Ezek. 3631^) with 
which many in Israel learned in exile to comply. For 
the exiles were now actually living through and experi¬ 
encing the nation's death in the land of the heathen ; the 
pain and the sorrow of it was gradually leading many to 
recognise the full truth of what the prophets had judged. 
Those thus disciplined learned to bow themselves sub¬ 
missively under the hand of God, and to bear the suffer¬ 
ing willingly as a merited punishment (cruy,'» nay, '* 

In such an attitude they became reconciled to God ; out 
of the promises of the prophets the aspiration after 
deliverance drew strength for hope to live by ; and this 
hope became all the livelier in proportion as Yahw& came 
to be sincerely acknowledged as the only God of heaven 
and earth. From him it was possible to expect Israel’s 
vindication in the sight of the heathen nations even 
against the mightiest world-powers. 

The first indication of a turn of affairs for the better 
was the liberation of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), and the 
aft 9 bestowal on him of regal honours by 

awn Evil-merodach (561-560 ; cp 2 K. 
2627-30. Or was it not until Neriglissar ?). Yet other, 
more weighty, indications kept expectation alive for 
a considerable time. As there was now peace between 
Media and Babylon, the existing relations of the great 
powers seemed stable. All the greater was the tension 
when at last heavy storm-clouds began to gather over 
Babylonia. Cyrus II. of Persia had become (since 550 
B.c. ; see Cyrus, § 2) the next neighbour of Babylonia, 
and was too insatiably energetic to curb himself at the 
frontier of that empire. The kingdom of Lydia— i. e ., 
IT - . , all Asia Minor—had been conquered in 

‘a single campaign, and as the conqueror 
passed along the northern border of Babylonia the author 
of Is. 40-55 discerned in his triumphant march a pre¬ 
monition of the coming vengeance of God upon proud 
Babylon. At last the hour for a message of peace and 
comfort to suffering Israel seemed to have come. The 
prophet spoke in soul-stirring strains of the mighty 
deeds of Yahw& the God of the world—deeds by which 
he was to free his people from servitude to the heathen, 
bring them marvellously back to their own land, and 
there, before the astonished gaze of all the nations, 
make them great and glorious as never heretofore. He 
designated Cyrus as the instrument, the anointed, of 
Yahw6, through whom Jerusalem and the temple should 
be again restored ; he spoke of the grand mission of 
pious Israel, to bring to the heathen the knowledge of 
the one true God. He gave exulting expression—he, a 
nameless prophet—to his sure confidence in the victory 
of the monotheistic faith ; he saw fulfilling itself before 
his own eyes and amid the forms surrounding him 
that which by all the ordinary laws of human existence 
can only be the growth of a long-continued development. 1 

We turn now to the actual sequel. Nabonidus having 
proved himself incapable of defending the country 
r against the invader, the people of Babylonia 

50. Cyrus. bailed Cyrus as a welcome deliverer. 
The most important cities, including Babylon itself, fell 
into the hands of the Persians without any serious 
struggle (538 b.c. ). Cyrus, therefore, had no occasion 
to resort to the harsher rigours of war. On the contrary, 
although himself a follower of the Zoroastrian religion, 
he caused himself to be credited with being also a 
favourite and a worshipper of Merodach (see Cyrus, 
§ 6), his policy being thus most favourably distinguished 
from the fanatical measures of Semitic princes against 
the gods and temples of conquered peoples. The Old 
Persian religion allowed him, and his successors, not 
only to respect, but also to promote the religions of 
1 Cp Isaiah ii., § 16/. 
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other nations. He was thus in a position to respond 
to the religious wishes of the Jews. He gave orders 
to restore the temple of Yahw6, ' the God of heaven,’ 

51 Shesh * n J erusa ^ em> anc * sent Sheshbazzar 

bazzar " —doubtless himself a Jew, and per¬ 

haps even a descendant of David—with 

suitable powers, as his governor to Judah. There, 
we are told, he laid the foundation of the new temple ; 
but we learn'also that an arrest was soon afterwards 
laid upon the enterprise (Ezra 5 13-16). There can 
hardly be any doubt that Sheshbazzar was accompanied 
to Jerusalem by prominent compatriots, such as Zerub- 
babel, a descendant of David and Joshua b. Jozadak 
the priest, and that they were able to appeal to royal 
authority in the prosecution of their aims (cp Ezra 61-5). 
We may doubt, however, whether, as the Chronicler 
affirms (Ezra 1 1-6), Cyrus gave a general permission 
for the return of the exiles to their native land. 

This was the first event that brought some stir into 
the quiet and secluded life of the Jewish population at 

52 At Jeru J erusa ^ em - The impulse, however, seems 
salem to ^ ave met at ^ rst °PP° s hion and 

obstruction rather than support. Al¬ 
though we have no trustworthy information on the sub¬ 
ject, this is certainly intelligible. The returned exiles, 
with the powers committed to them, would soon be¬ 
come troublesome to the native-born Jews, with their 
rights and privileges. Moreover, it seems very prob¬ 
able (cp Ezra4i-4) that the people of Samaria— 
among whom, notwithstanding their intermixture with 
foreigners (2 K. 1724 Ezra 4 28-10), the worship of 
Yahw6 survived (2 KI725 ff) and was later brought 
into connection with Jerusalem (2 K. 23 15 19/ Jer. 41 5) 
— endeavoured at first to reap some benefit for thejn- 
selves from the permission of Cyrus to rebuild the temple, 
by making common cause with the Jews. Hence the 
first impulse resulting from the permission of Cyrus 
may have led to collisions in which the influence of the 
governor and the goodwill of the exiles spent themselves. 

Yet the event of 538, in itself unimportant, was like 
the little stone flung into a confined sheet of water, 

63. Restoration ' vh ‘ ch creates a long-protracted dis- 
Of the temple. u f ban “- Nmeteen or twenty yetns 

* later the movement to build the 
temple was begun again by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. Zerubabbel, who now appears as Persian 
governor of Judah, a man of David ic descent, and Joshua 
the ‘high priest,’ to whom Zechariah (87) expressly 
attributes the control of the temple precincts, begin with 
the people of Judah the restoration of the temple in 
519. The inactivity of the co-religionists is met by the 
prophets with the promise that zeal displayed in building 
the temple will bring down the blessing of God— i.e. , the 
final realisation of the prophetic ideals of pre-exilic and 
exilic times—the overthrow of the great heathen empires, 
the gathering of the exiled and dispersed, the rehabilitation 
of the Davidic monarchy, and the recognition of Yahwe 
at Jerusalem on the part of the heathen. The temple 
was actually completed on the 23rd of Adar 515 (with 
Ezra6i5 cp iEsd. 7 s and Jos. Ant. xi. 4 7). It had 
been built by the people of Judah without help from 
the Persian government. 

This appears clearly from Ezra 5 3-615, which refers to the 
latter part of the period of building. According to Ezra68-io, 
indeed, Darius directs that the expenditure should be refunded 
out of the revenues of the province of Syria and Phoenicia, and 
that a regular allowance should be paid for the maintenance of 
the daily ritual of the temple. But it may be doubted whether 
this order was really carried out. 

The restoration of the temple was an important 
achievement. In spite of its unpretentious appearance, 

64. Difficulty of th f, temple, constituted an important 

reorganisation rall >' ln S P omt for the natlve P°P uIa ' 
reorganisauon. tion and exertcd a strong attract j ve 

power on thosewho lived remote from Jerusalem (cpZech. 
6 10). Naturally it became more than ever imperative for 
the Jews that they should have a care for the regular service 


of the sanctuary. Nor was this, in the circumstances of 
the time, a simple or easy matter. The duty fell in, 
indeed, with the tendency of religious life in the times 
immediately preceeding the Exile, as we know from 
Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. But neither was there any 
longer a king in Jerusalem to maintain the court 
sanctuary, nor can Vve find any trace of the provision of 
Darius (Ezra6p/) having been carried out. Since, 
moreover, there was at that time, as Ezra 5 3 ff. shows, 
no real Persian governor at Jerusalem, the priesthood, 
with Joshua the ‘high priest,’ a descendant of Zadok, 
at their head, were simply dependent on the good will 
of the people. But, as appears from expressions in Mai. 
and Is. 56 ff. , this does not seem to have secured them 
any adequate provision. There was no fixed order to 
unite willing and unwilling in a common contribution 
with regularity. The wealthy heads of families cared 
only for themselves (Is. 5610-12). To the utter absence 
of any spirit of friendly co-operation were added 
calumny, fraud, and violence. The administration of 
justice was feeble or subservient to avarice. A large 
proportion of the people were poor and suffered actual 
distress. The pious, who anxiously endeavoured to be 
obedient to the word of Yahwe, felt themselves much 
oppressed by these conditions. The promises of a 
better time not having been realised, the zeal of the 
pious seemed to have been vain ; it was paralysed by 
the practices of those who would hear of no sharp dis¬ 
tinction between the service of Yahwe and their heathen 
surroundings. Intermarriage between people of Judah 
and Canaanites was by no means rare, and through the 
influence of the old family ties a blending of religious 
cults was brought about, in which the heathen as the 
stronger became victorious (cp Neh. 1823-27). Of these 
two tendencies, which might be called Jewish-Canaanite 
and Jewish-prophetic respectively, the former maintained 
close relations with the people of Samaria—whose 
peculiar history had forced them to a similar course 
—who now endeavoured to establish rights in the 
temple at Jerusalem. Naturally the adherents of the 
prophets would acknowledge no such rights ; but even 
those who favoured the cultivation of closer relations 
hesitated to change so radically the rights of the temple 
(fully recognised as these were) and perhaps thereby to 
endanger their stability. The people of Samaria 
retorted by resuming an attitude of open enmity, making 
the Jews feel their superior power (Is. 628 /). It is 
not strange that in these circumstances a satisfactory 
ordering of the temple worship w r as not attained. 

Even external peace was not unbroken. Although 
the expeditions of the Persians against Egypt (517, 
485. 455) did not affect the Judaean highlands, the 
revolt of Megabyzos, satrap of Syria, against Artaxerxes 
I. (465-425)wouId affect the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The condition of things, was therefore, deplorable in 
Jerusalem about the middle of the fifth century B.c. 
(Is. 59 x S /). 

It was by Nehemiah and Ezra that a deliverance was 
effected. In firm faith in Israel’s future, with great 
_ _ MV. * v. dexterity and immovable tenacity, they 
55 . JNenemian. fortified the defenceless Jerusalem, and 
established the temple worship by the organisation of 
the Jews as a religious community. 

As to the chronological order of the events that secured this 
result difference of opinion prevails ; especially marked is this 
in the case of the arrival of Ezra and his caravan at Jerusalem 
(Kuen., Ed. Meyer, and others— 458 B.c., under Artaxerxes I.; 
Kosters—about 430 b.c. under the same king; van Hoonacker 
—398-397 b.c. under Artaxerxes II., Mnemon). The account 
given in the following paragraphs agrees in the main with the 
theory of Kosters (Het Herstel, 1894 ; see Ezra ii., § 9). ' 

Nehemiah, a cup-bearer of Artaxerxes I., Longimanus 
(465-425), learned’in Susa from some men from Judaea 
that 'Jerusalem lay in ruins and its people w r ere groaning 
under a burden of wretchedness. He obtained of the 
king leave of absence and authority, as governor of the 
district of Judah, to attend to the fortification of Jeru¬ 
salem. Arrived in Jerusalem in 446-445, he devoted 
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his attention in the first place to external relations. 
The strenuous efforts of the people of Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood enabled him to restore the walls of 
the city in fifty-two days. The people of Samaria, with 
Sanballat of Bethhoron at their head, vainly sought by 
open threats and hidden craft to put obstacles in his 
way. The plunder of the poor by the rich during the 
building of the walls he restrained by earnest admoni¬ 
tion and the example of his own unselfish conduct. 
He did not allow himself to be intimidated in his plans 
by prophetic threats or by the ambiguous attitude of 
leading members of the community actively allied with 
Sanballat and his dependants (Neh. 1 - 6 ). He took 
systematic measures for the safety of Jerusalem, and 
secured an increase of the population by immigration 
from the surrounding district (Neh. 7 1-5 lli f). Of 
his further doings during the twelve years of his first 
stay at Jerusalem we have no information ; but he 
appears even then to have taken in hand the regula¬ 
tion of the temple service (Neh. 1244, cp 13 4-10). Tn 
434-433 he returned to the Persian court. 

Soon, however, he came back to Jerusalem. Hence¬ 
forth he devoted his attention particularly to religious 
Sec nd a ^ a * rs ‘ Arrangements in favour of the 
. ., priesthood he rescinded, banished from Jeru- 

V1S ' salem even a member of the high priestly 
family who had become allied by marriage to Sanballat, 
provided for regular payment being made to Levites and 
singers, insisted on strict observance of the Sabbath, 
and sought to prevent mixed marriages (Neh. 13 4-31). 

Many indications favour the opinion that the expedi¬ 
tion of Ezra was connected with Nehemiah’s second 
P journey to Jerusalem, and was perhaps even 
’ * occasioned by Nehemiah. At the head of 

some 1800 men of Judah ( = 5500-6000 souls), Ezra, 
priest and scribe, left Babylon with the two-fold mission 
assigned him by the king—(1) of submitting the state of 
things in Judah to the test of his lawbook, and regulat¬ 
ing it accordingly (Ezra7i425 f. ); (2) of bringing to 
Jerusalem the rich presents of the king and his 
retinue, of the province of Babylonia, and of the Jews’ 
co-religionists (Ezra 7 15-19). Ezra’s enterprise aimed 
accordingly at pronouncedly religious ends. In the 
externally mixed and internally disunited people loosely 
congregated round the temple, Ezra's companions were 
to form the solid kernel of a new ‘ Israel ’ that should 
render obedience to the law of God, and so could cherish 
with a good conscience the hope of being worthy to 
experience the fulfilment of the divine promises (cp Dt. 
281-14 Lev. 261-13). In fact, a company of 6000 souls 
invested with royal authority might well seem capable 
of bringing about a thorough-going reform in Judah. 

Yet Ezra encountered great difficulties. These would 
spring not only from the religious contrast between 
those who came from Babylon and those that were 
native born, but also from the sudden increase of 
population produced by this influx of families of the 
highest rank. It is only, however, of the religious 
movement begun by Ezra that we hear. Learning 
with horror and grief of the mixed marriages that were 
common in all ranks he assembled the people in front 
of the temple and endeavoured to arouse in them the 
sentiments he himself felt. His acts and words produced 
a profound impression. A resolution was passed that 
a searching investigation should be instituted with a 
view to dissolving the mixed marriages in the district 
of Jerusalem. Whether a real separation, however, 
was made at this early time between ‘ holy’ and unholy 
is not quite clear from Ezra 10 . At all events, Ezra 
had by his religious energy produced a lasting impres¬ 
sion on the multitude. 

His greatest achievement, accomplished with the 

58 The co-operation of Nehemiah, was the 

congregation or g anisation of the new Jewish com- 
congregaLion. munity ( about B ^ This came 

into existence by the heads of families pledging them- 
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selves by lormal subscription (cp Neh. 9 /.) to the 
observance of the law (Neh. 9 38-IO 31 [10 1-32]) and 
other regulations with reference to the temple services 
(vv. 32-39 [33-40]). 

The prescriptions quoted from the law (v. 31 /.) point to Ex. 23 
and Dt. 15 . The measures decreed and imposed upon itself by 
the assembly (w. 32*39 t33*4°l) aim at regulating the temple 
service by contributions made by the community in common 
(temple tax, firstlings, firstborn, tithes), and culminate in the 
concluding assertion, ‘We will not neglect the house of our God.’ 

It was apparently after this organisation of the 
community—not, as the present order of the book of 
Th Nehemiah implies, before it—that Ezra’s 
* . e law-book was solemnly read in public (Neh. 
new aw. g As j ts ^ rst effect is mentioned ( w . 

13-18) the new celebration of the feast of ‘Tabernacles,’ 
which plainly answers to the prescription now to be found 
in Lev. 2339-43. This leads to the assumption that 
the law-book of Ezra contained in the main the Law 
of Holiness (Pj or H) and the oldest parts of the Priestly 
Code proper (P 2 or P G ; see Historical Literature, 
§ 9). The amplification of this book and its combina¬ 
tion with the older parts of our Pentateuch will have 
followed soon after (see Canon, § 23^). How far Ezra 
himself had a share in this work we do not know. At all 
events, the work undertaken by Nehemiah and Ezra was 
thus completed, inasmuch as the laws demanded by the 
new conditions of things were accorded authority equal 
to that of the older collections (cp § 61). This fact is 
reflected in the later Jewish legend according to which 
the Law was written out anew by Ezra (4 Esd. 14 19-22 
40-47 ; Pirke Abothy i. 1, 2). We have another important 
monument of the constitution of the post-exilic com¬ 
munity in the list of its families and local communities 
(Ezra 2 = Neh. 7 = 1 Esd. 5 ) adopted by the Chronicler as 
a list of exiles returned in the time of Cyrus see Ezra 
ii., § 9). According to it, the number of men in the com¬ 
munity amounted to 42,360—/.<?., some 521,000 souls. 

Before proceeding with the history of this newly 
constituted community, we must briefly set forth its 
t . f characteristics and its relation to the 
60 . idea ot pre _ exilic pe ople of Israel. The funda- 

congrega ion. menta ^ j^ea of Ezra’s new creation is 
clearly dependent on those by which it was preceded— 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, ' Law of Holiness’ (see Leviti¬ 
cus) :—-it is that of a holy people in a holy land. Since 
the predominant conception of holiness was in the 
ritualistic sense of purity, we have the impression of the 
whole community being regarded precisely as a sacrificial 
brotherhood of the old times. The stranger (iDrja, naa) 


is excluded ; marriage with him makes unclean ; cir¬ 
cumcision and the Sabbath are the badges of the Jewish 
community, and serve, along with the observance of 
other prescriptions, to sanctify the land. In fact, it 
was the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
Exile that for the first time completely abolished the 
old sacrificial communion of families or clans. All its 
members contributed alike to the maintenance of one 
and the same cultus at the single sanctuary. Thus the 
post-exilic community in regulating the cultus by law 
took up a position completely in harmony with that 
sketched by the last representatives of prophecy at the 
beginning of the Exile. But, unlike them, it was not 
content with expelling from Israel everything heathen. 
It sought in the institution of a common cultus a bond, 
firm and strong, to unite in a close fellowship the 
individual members—an end secured formerly by the 
establishment of the monarchy. Hence to the highest 
representative of the ecclesiastically reorganised com¬ 
munity—the high priest—were transferred also badges 
of royalty of many kinds (e.g. , Anointing [q.v. , § 3]). 

The support and strength of the community was the 
new law-book, w’hich was certainly regarded by those 
m * in authority merely as a seasonable 
6 . ine xoran. mo djfi cat j on an d completion, and 

therefore as the legitimate successor, of Deuteronomy. 
The application of it became a learned accomplishment. 
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It was written and its provisions were many and varied. 
Moreover—and this was the chief difficulty—it was not 
enough to know the written law. That contained only 
certain prescriptions, namely those which had been 
regarded as of special importance when the various 
collections were made. The system as a whole, the 
mode of procedure, the various legal precedents, were 
unwritten. Without a knowledge of the latter, how¬ 
ever, administration of justice in Israel was really im¬ 
possible : the written law could be used only by one who 
understood the place and significance of the several 
statutes in the whole body of law, and their use in ac¬ 
cordance with the ancient unwritten law of established 
usage. Hence the skilled use of the law fell more and 
more out of the hands of the priests and became the 
affair of the ‘scribes’ (qhsd)i who, no doubt, not infre¬ 
quently belonged to the priesthood (cp, e.g. , the case 
of Ezra himself). The more influential the scribes 
became, the more would the priesthood have to reckon 
with them. The sphere of Jewish law and Jewish legal 
administration cannot be measured according to the 
modern distinction between spiritual and temporal, 
ecclesiastical and political. The ‘ affairs of Yahw6 ’ (cp 
the antithesis in 2 Ch. 19 u) included besides the cultus 
the whole realm of law. In Israel law had always been 
counted as a holy affair of Yahw^’s ; the Jewish com¬ 
munity could not for a moment give this up if it recog¬ 
nised obedience to the will of Yahw6 as its mission ; 
according to Ezra 7 25/, the royal powers vested in Ezra 
do not indicate in this respect any restriction of any kind. 

On the other hand, Nehemiah and Ezra tacitly 
abandoned political independence, and in so doing gave 

~ up a vital part of the hopes and ideas of 

62.fc>acri ce t ^ e prophets. This very sacrifice, sore as 
0 po ltical - t waS( opened to them a way of escape 

Claim . f rom a desperate position, and guaranteed 
them not only room for their undertakings, but also the 
strong support of the imperial power. The followers 
and adherents of the prophets, indeed, were offended ; 
and there must have been some deeper influence 
at work than the mere bribes of his enemies, when 
we find Nehemiah complaining even of enmity on 
the part of the prophets (Neh. 66-14). The result, how¬ 
ever, confirmed the policy of Nehemiah and Ezra ; and 
it is accordingly no matter for surprise that in the sequel 
the position of the prophets fell grievously in popular 
esteem (Zech. 132-6). The abandonment of political 
independence, however, was only a preliminary. The 
coming glorification of Israel before all the heathen 
was the goal for the sake of which Nehemiah and Ezra 
sacrificed their laborious work on points of detail and 
minor matters. The old political programme of the 
prophets was retained or reconstructed in the form of 
eschatology. The position accorded to strangers in the 
Jewish community clearly establishes the character of 
this sacrifice as a mere preliminary. Following Deuter¬ 
onomy, the law-book of the post-exilic community 
decides (Ex. 12 49 Lev. 2422) that there should be one law 
for native (mux) and foreigner (na); indeed, foreigners 
have the option of circumcision, and can thus become 
completely merged in the community. This is a fruit 
of the universalism of the prophets. On the other 
hand, from civil qualifications the ger is excluded . 1 
This would aim at keeping the civil community pure 
as the birthplace of the future nation, preserving a true 
' Israel ’ for the time of the great crisis. In the Jewish 
constitution instituted by Nehemiah and Ezra, accord¬ 
ingly, what we find is a well thought-out attempt to 
secure for the remnant of Israel, even without political 
independence, the enjoyment of their religious inherit¬ 
ance in its fullest extent. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis that was, especially 
in the beginning, laid on the community, piety was a 
concern of the individual. In this respect the views 

1 Alfr. Bertholet, Die Stellung d. Israeliten u. d. Juden z. a. 
Fremden ('96), 160 ff . See Stranger. 
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that meet us in the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra 

Practical ( see EzRA ii '’ § 5 ) are instructive. 

‘ . Every male member of the community 

re lgion. w h 0 j iat j p asse d his twentieth year had 
to pay the temple tax (Neh. IO32 [33]/. Ex. 30 n ff.). 
Except where the nature of the case demanded other¬ 
wise, it was the individual that was aimed at in the 
provisions of the law. The sufferings of nearly 200 
years were, indeed, recognised in the true prophetic 
spirit as divine punishment for the sins of the nation. 
A thoroughgoing reform would, it was hoped, end 
the long chastisement and usher in a time of grace. 
But, although there was no doubt about the common 
guilt, everyone was required to acknowledge and confess 
his sin (cp Ezra9 6 ff. Neh. 9 ). There thus began to 
prevail in the Jewish community a constant conscious¬ 
ness of sin. The stiffneckedness so often spoken of 
must give place to self-abasement and humility before 
God (m:y). As obedience to God came to be obedience 
to the law, to be solicitous (-nn) about the law was 
accounted specially praiseworthy. Certainly we have 
coming to us from post-exilic times the noblest testimony 
to the supreme blessing of communion with God (e.g ., 
Ps. 7323^), and touching descriptions of a soul’s con¬ 
flict with unmerited suffering (Job). They show us that 
personal piety then flourished in strength. Still, under 
the dominion of law religion could not fail to become 
prevailingly a matter of form and outward act. The 
contrast was similar in another respect. The mono¬ 
theistic attitude of mind toward God was assured ; it 
directed men’s eyes beyond the Jewish community on 
to the other nations. The worship, however, to w'hich 
men w'ere devoted moved in narrower bounds on the 
ruins of a popular religion that was no more. 

The formation of the Jewish community did not impose 
on their land a new constitution. The law accommodated 

p .... . itself to traditional relations, supplementing 

’ ® 1 lcal them and filling them with the new spirit, 

constitution. Jf nQ special govern0 r for Jerusalem w ere 

appointed, the district was administered from Samaria 
by the resident Persian officer, who appears to have 
had an adviser at Jerusalem (Neh. 11 24). Taxation 
and military service w'ere in his hands. The highest 
place among the native population was occupied by the 
‘elders’ or ‘nobles,’ the hereditary representatives of 
the families settled in the capital. In their hands was 
the civil and, in conjunction with special judges, appar¬ 
ently also the judicial administration, except in as far 
as these matters were attended to locally (cp Ezra 5 3.^ )■ 
From this, it seems, arose the yepovala, senate or 
synedrium, the existence of which, however, we are not 
able to prove till the Greek age (198 b.c. ; Jos. Ant. 
xii. 33). An officer, however, who at first ranked along¬ 
side these, soon rose above them all, even above the de¬ 
scendants of David,—the high priest. He ruled in the 
sanctuary and administered temple dues paid by all 
alike. The sacred office, therefore, easily became a 
prize for the ambitious and avaricious, and occasion¬ 
ally an object of sanguinary struggle. As Josephus 
says (Ant. xi. 48 xx. 10 ), the constitution was accord¬ 
ingly an aristocratic oligarchy. 

In the country towns also there were ‘ elders and judges,’ the 
latter of whom were probably subject to appointment (Dt. 16 18 
Ezra 725). The basis for this new arrangement was plainly 
provided by the old organisation of the nation by clans. The 
officers often mentioned by Nehemiah {segdnim ; EV ‘rulers’; 
RVfg- * deputies') were persons appointed by and subordinate 
to the Persian governor (Neh. 5 17). 

Nothing show's more clearly the deep impression 
made by the constitution of the Jewish community than 

Q . the imitation of it in the land of old 
65. bamana. Jsraeli at shechem. The alliance of the 
leading families in Samaria and Judnea had found in 
Nehemiah an undaunted opponent. He did not shrink 
from expelling from Jerusalem a descendant of the 
high priest Eliashib who had married a daughter of 
Sanballat (Neh. 13 28), and all prospect of nearer rela- 
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tions was excluded by the organisation of the community. 
What they had not been able to attain in common 
with the Jews, the Samaritans accomplished, however, 
for themselves, with the assistance of the Jewish 
fugitives. They installed the Zadokite from Jerusalem 
as their high priest, built a temple on Mt. Gerizim, 
and adopted the Pentateuch, with certain alterations, as 
their law {see Canon, § 25). 

By Josephus, indeed (Ant. xi. 8), these events are brought into 
connection with the expedition of Alexander the Great; but, 
since there can hardly be any doubt that Josephus has incor- 

£ orated in his narrative the statements of Neh. 13 28, he must 
ave assigned them too late a date (see Canon, § 25). 

The organisation of the Samaritan community must 
have been completed not later than the first half of the 
fourth century b.c. 

The history of the Jewish community after the Exile 
is known to us only in part. About the close of the 
p - Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
. ersian p er j of j we know very little. During the 
P * long struggle of the Egyptians for freedom 
from Persia (408-343 b.c. ) not only was Syria often 
traversed by Persian armies, but also it was itself the 
scene of battles fought under Artaxerxes 111 . Ochus 
(358-338) with great vigour and ferocity. The Jewish 
community would certainly suffer. It appears, how¬ 
ever, also to have made common cause with the in¬ 
surgents in Egypt and Syria. For, about 351, Ochus 
seems to have had part of the populace of Judaea con¬ 
veyed, apparently by Orophernes (the Holofeknes 
[7.^.] of the Book of Judith), to Hyrcania (and 
Babylonia), and it was presumably in the years 348- 
340 that the persecutions inflicted on the Jews by 
Ochus’s notorious general, the Egyptian eunuch Bagoas 
{ = Bagoses, Jos. Ant. xi. 7 1), fell. 1 Undoubted allusions 
to these events are not to be found in the OT ; but 
passages in Is. 24 - 27 , also 637-64 12 [n], Pss. 44 74 79 
89 , have lately been referred to them. 2 

The weight of the intolerable oppression led the 
Jewish community to hail the wonderful triumphal 
A7 csaImiM progress of Alexander the Great as a 
* divinely sent deliverance (cp Is. 24 14-16 
Ps. 46 ?). The change of rule seems to have been 
accomplished peaceably as far as Jerusalem was con¬ 
cerned, though hardly with the special favour personally 
shown by Alexander that Josephus mentions (Ant. xi. 8). 
But Alexander’s brilliant victories were not followed by 
peace. After varying contests between Antigonus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy, including even a conquest of 
Jerusalem by the last-mentioned ruler, probably after 
the battle of Gaza 312, the S. part of Syria was, in 
consequence of the battle of Ipsus (301 B. c.), assigned 
to Ptolemy I. 

Under the wise and judicious rule of the first three 
Ptolemies (306-221) the Jewish community, probably 
for the first time, enjoyed a considerable period of peace 
and quiet. The battles fought against the Seleucidae 
in the middle of the third century (cp Dan. 116 ./:) did 
not, it would seem, affect the highland district, and the 
religious peculiarities of the Jews were respected by the 
Ptolemies. We must, accordingly, suppose that at 
this time there was a strengthening and extension of 
the community. The advance of the Seleucidae in 

Syria did not at first produce any change in the favour¬ 
able position of the Jews. The victory of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator over Antiochus III. the Great at Raphia (217 
B.C.) was, indeed, hailed by the Jews with joy. When, 
however, after 202, Antiochus III. resumed and pursued 
with better success his plans of conquest, the inclinations 
of the Jews were transferred to him. After he had 
defeated the Egyptian general at the sources of the 
Jordan in 198, the Jews made voluntary submission to 
him and assisted him in driving out the Egyptian 
garrison from the citadel (Akra) of Jerusalem. We can 

1 CpW. Judeich, Klcinasiatische Studicn (’92),pp. 170 /. 175 /. 
[For the name cp Bagoas, Bigvai.] 

2 Che. Intr. Is. 358^ Cp Isaiah ii., §§ 13, 21. 
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hardly credit all that Josephus tells of the consequent 
favour shown by Antiochus [Ant. xii. 33/.); but we may 
infer from it that the Jewish community prospered under 
this representative of the house of Seleucus. From that 
time onwards (198-7 B.c.) Judiea belonged to the 
kingdom of the Seleucidae. 

We come here upon the surprising phenomenon of 
a Syrian party — i.e., one friendly to the Greeks — con- 
PnntaH- tr °Ui n g opinion in Jerusalem. The 
with Chronicler, who compiled the books of 
Hellenism Chronicles and also Ezra and Nehemiah 
(see Historical Literature, § 15) in 
the first half of the third century, proves beyond a doubt 
the complete victory of the ideas for which Nehemiah 
and Ezra had fought. The history of the past is there 
recast as if the standards of the present had always 
prevailed in Israel. This directly concerns also the 
estimation in which foreign innovation was held. But 
it would be wrong to conclude that there were none but 
orthodox (so to speak) in the Jewish community. The 
Psalms show that such as remained true to the law had 
much to complain of in the way of calumny and violence 
on the part of the ‘godless,’ whom, it was hoped, 
Yahwe would sometime cut off from the community in 
judgment. These were such members of the community 
as favoured the foreigner. According to the descriptions 
in the Psalms, they were to be found in the more 
wealthy classes. Their reliance on the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae is explained by the fact that it was there 
that Greek life was able to get a hold and root itself. 
The Egyptians were so set and fixed in their way of life 
and their civilisation that even the Ptolemies could not 
move them. Alexandria, the creation of Alexander 
the Great, and other places in the Delta, became 
famous seats of Greek culture and commerce. But 
it was otherwise in W. Asia. The natural boundaries 
of the nations had already been abolished by the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans (Is. IO13/.), and through¬ 
out their empire there had been a blending of races 
and religions. The equalising influences of trade and 
commerce increased under the rule of the Persians, 
who opened new routes. But the state created by 
the Asiatic conquerors was only a loose collection 
of separate groups in which the old native forms 
survived. When the Greek conquerors had forced an 
entrance for themselves, a great swarm of peaceable 
stragglers followed in their train, and had no difficulty 
in making their way into the loose groups and forming 
alliances with them. Naturally it was in the newly- 
founded or newly-colonised Greek cities that this process 
began, and it was even later confined in general to the 
towns (the settled country was now .Aramaic, the 
desert Arabian). Greek education, art, and trade were 
pursued ; new markets were opened up ; luxury and 
unstinted self-indulgence gave life a seductive lustre. It 

o ___ was the Jews outside of Jerusalem, in 

69 a. Diaspora. lhe Di J pora that ma ^ the first 

acquaintance with Hellenism (cp Dispersion, Hel¬ 
lenism). We cannot trace with any certainty the 
rise of Jewish communities in foreign lands. The 
accounts in Josephus (Ant. xii. 1 34), of forcible settle¬ 
ments in Egypt and Asia Minor have been called in 
question. • It is more likely that trade interests led the 
Jews abroad, and that allied families joined them in 
the leading commercial towns. Here they learned to 
speak, think, and live as Greeks. They were sought 
out by anyone who came from Jerusalem (Ecclus. 
3I9-11) ; and they in their turn visited Jerusalem, their 
spiritual mother, and told how greatly the world was 
changed. And for Jews the outer world had long ago 
come to have a two-fold significance : it was not only 
the power that was hostile to Yahw 6 , who would yet 
break its strength, but also the multitude of those who 
would sometime bow themselves before him and bring 
offerings to him at Jerusalem. Hence it was not simply 
a sign of unbelief or apostacy if men had regard for the 
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new forms of the world, and did not forget the man in 
the Jew—and the man at that time was the Greek, fairly 
launched on his career of cosmopolitanism. Writings 
such as Koheleth, Jonah, Ecclesiasticus testify to this— 
each in its own way. Ecclesiasticus allows even the 
external demands of Judaism to fall into the background 
in order to lay the emphasis on the demand for fear of 
God and moral conduct. Such a conception of life ap¬ 
proximated to that of the Greek popular philosophy of 
those times. In the far-reaching current of universalism 
such inner relations must not be under-estimated. In 
the intercourse between Judaism and Hellenism it is 
certainly the lower motives of conduct that come more 
clearly forward—vanity, greed, lust of power, licentious¬ 
ness. For the men of distinction and wealth at Jeru¬ 
salem this was the main thing (cp Jos. Ant xii. 4). 

There were at this time two among the priestly 
families at Jerusalem that contended for the leadership— 

69 b. Two parties. ‘Jj e ° niad£e an< ? the Tobiacte T The 
^ Omadae were the pious guardians of 

the prophetic inheritance rescued from the exile, and 
set their hopes on the mild rule of the Ptolemies. The 
Tobiadae, on the other hand, regarded the strict separa¬ 
tion of Israel from other nations, especially from the 
dominant Greeks, as hurtful ; they were, therefore, in 
favour of the Seleucidre. But perhaps the question 
was one of political ascendancy more than of religious 
antagonism. Matters came to an open conflict when 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor planned the subjugation of 
southern Syria (173 B.c.). The high priest Onias* 1 2 
felt himself so strong that he drove the Tobiadae and 
their partisans from Jerusalem (Jos. BJ i. li). These 
sought help of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164), who 
gladly seized the opportunity to get the better of 
Ptolemy's friends in Jerusalem. Any compendious 
account of the struggles in 173-170 for the high-priest¬ 
hood in Jerusalem is difficult owing to the frequent 
contradictions of our two sources — Josephus and 2 
Maccabees. The course of events was perhaps some¬ 
what as follows : Antiochus IV. displaced Onias in 
favour of his hellenizing brother Jason. The latter in 
turn had to make way for Menelaus in 171. In 
the first campaign of Antiochus IV. against Ptolemy, 
Jason came back and drove out Menelaus, but was 
unable to retain his position. He was perhaps slain by 
Onias (170 b.c.). Onias found an asylum for himself 
and his followers in Egypt (cp § 71 below). Menelaus 
was restored by Antiochus to the high-priesthood, and, 
as years passed, was the better able to ensure the king’s 
protection since the latter had incensed against himself 
all the more seriously-minded Jews. 

On returning from Egypt in 170 B.C. , Antiochus 
made his way into the temple and plundered it. This 
7n AnHnpVmc d esecrat i° n of the sanctuary aroused 

Epfphanef ^ ^ligious feeling of the jews, and 
F v showed them that they had nothing 

to expect in the way of appreciation of (not to speak 
of consideration for) their peculiarities. Even the more 
shortsighted and careless recognised the danger that 
threatened the Jewish community from the side of 
Greek civilisation. Any prospect of accommodation 
or even reconciliation vanished. The tension on both 
sides increased ; even at this time there may perhaps 
have been bloody encounters in Jerusalem. But 
Antiochus did not on this account give up his plan 
of getting the little group of strange enthusiasts on the 
southern border of his kingdom out of his way ; for 
him Jerusalem was nothing but an inconvenient focus 
of disturbance and insubordination. When, in 168 B.C., 
he had to retire before the Romans from Egypt, he sent 
an officer (Apollonius? 2 Macc. 524), who took the city 


1 Cp H. Willrich, Juden u. Griechen vor der makkab&ischen 
JLrhcbung- (Gott. [95]). 

2 The Onias II. and Onias III. of Josephus are probably 
originally one and the same person. Cp further Welln. GGA , 
' 95 , PP- 947 - 957 - 


by surprise, and turned the ancient city of David into a 
military fort (Acra, 1 Macc. 1 33/ ), the garrison of which 
held the inhabitants in terrified submission. 

Antiochus wished to destroy with a firm hand the 
real roots of opposition, and, accordingly, directed his 
measures against the Jewish religion. The cultus was 
suppressed ; the altar of burnt offering was changed into 
a place of sacrifice to Zeus (1 Macc. I5459) > the Torah 
rolls were burnt ; Jewish customs (Sabbath, circum¬ 
cision, etc.) were forbidden ; those who remained faithful 
to the law in spite of the pressure brought to bear on 
them were executed (December 168 B.c.). The high 
priest submitted. He plainly regarded it as possible to 
retain, as a Hellenistic Jew, the position of head of the 
Jewish community. With the energy which had been 
manifested at Jerusalem, the king’s officers attempted 
also in the country districts to compel the Jews to offer 
heathen sacrifices and adopt heathen usages. Thus the 
work of Nehemiah and Ezra, moderate and conciliatory 
as it was, which offered a last retreat for the religion of 
Israel, was dissolved. 

The fall of the power of Persia had left the way to 
the East open to Greece and all that it brought with it, 
and this it was that stifled the life of Judaism. Having 
nothing like it to oppose to it, Judaism was powerless 
against it: devout persons fled for their faith before 
it. To combat this faith in itself was not the inten¬ 
tion of Antiochus ; he did not understand it or even 
perceive that it was, just as at that time the Jews were 
nowhere understood by the Greeks. All that Antiochus 
saw' in the Jewish faith was the source of passionate 
quarrels that he had to compose. As the priestly nobility 
were ready to fall in with him, we must not w r onder that 
Antiochus imagined that he could win the compliance 
of the people also. But this calculation proved to be 
false ; the Jews resisted. In virtue of his sovereign 
rights, he demanded of the Jew's by force what other 
Syrian peoples had yielded to the Greek power without 
difficulty. And here we find his fundamental mistake : 
he saw nothing more in Yahw'e the god of the Jews 
than in (say) Dagon the god of the Philistines, or in 
Melkarth the god of the Phoenicians. 

The attitude of the Jews towards the violent measures 
of Antiochus was very various. The priestly aristocracy 
71 Effect of * n J erusa ^ em submitted ; for them prob- 
his lie * fl uest * on influence and their 

^ revenue was all-important. Onias the 

high priest, w r ho had fled to Egypt, became the originator 
of a religious schism by which he seems to have meant 
to remove the ground from under the feet of the 
Palestinian Jews. With the permission of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor (181-146), he built (in 170) on the ruins of 
an Egyptian sanctuary at Leontopolis in the district of 
Heliopolis (=Tell el-YehudTyya) a Jewish temple 
(Jos. Ant xii. 97 133 , BJ vii. 102^, cp Dispersion, 
§ 8). This remarkable undertaking was fitted to draw' 
the Jews of Judaea who had remained true to the law in 
the same direction as the legitimate high-priesthood had 
gone—namely, to Egypt (cp Is. 19 19). There can be 
no doubt that at that time many went this w r ay ; it 
seemed a way out of the hopeless night. Most, how¬ 
ever, of the devout-minded people could not bring 
themselves to abandon Yahw&’s holy city, and its claim 
to be the holy city for all nations. They fled into the 
wilderness and hid themselves in clefts and caves. If 
attacked on the Sabbath they w'ould quietly submit to 
death rather than desecrate the day by fighting. 

This passive resistance, however, was suddenly changed 
into active. An aged and honoured country priest at 
t> if Modein, a place between Bethhoron and 
* v * Lydda, slew a Jew who was offering 
sacrifice according to heathen ritual, killing the Syrian 
officer at the same time. Fleeing eastwards, Mattathias 
made his way in safety with his five sons over the 
mountains, and there in the wilderness entered into 
an agreement w'ith others of like mind to fight, if 
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attacked, even on the Sabbath. This was the 

signal for a religious war (167 b. c.). It was a desperate 
act, the most foolhardy in the whole history of Israel. 
Faith and holy indignation, exasperation and burn¬ 
ing hate, drove the Jews to strain their powers to 
the utmost. They achieved indeed remarkable feats, 
aided by the natural advantages afforded them by 
their native mountains. The Maccabees, however, 
would have succumbed to the armies of the Seleucidse 
had not the latter by their endless contests for the throne 
themselves provided an escape. 

The example of Mattathias and his sons won over 
the adherents of the Law. Many sufferers from 
persecution, along with the union of the Assidoeans 
(Hilsldim , c’Ton ; 1 Macc. 242), joined them. Their 
first step was to use force against the renegade Jews, 
destroy the signs of heathenism in the land, and restore 
the customs of Israel. Meanwhile Mattathias died after 

T , handing over the work to his sons Simon 

73. juctas. and j udas The latter> j udas , Mac _ 

cabaeus'(seeMACCABEES, The), undertook the leadership 
in the war (166 B.c.), and proved himself a devout and 
courageous man, equal to the task he had undertaken. 
It was only under him that the war with the Syrians 
themselves began. He first defeated Apollonius 
(1 Macc. \ cp 2 Macc. 524); then, at Beth-horon, 

Seron the military commander of Coele-Syria ; then, at 
Emmaus (=' Amzvas), Gorgias, supported by the viceroy 
Lysias ; and lastly, at Beth-zur, Lysias himself (165 B. c.). 
The generalship as well as the success of Judas reminds 
one vividly of the battles fought by Saul and David 
against the Philistines ; faith-inspired enthusiasm, fool¬ 
hardy valour, and judicious tactics, taking advantage of 
the natural difficulties of the ground, helped the Jews to 
victory. Thus, master of the open country between 
Bethzur and Beth-horon, Judas determined to make the 
r capital the religious centre of revolt, 

reorganised ( Miz P eh * north of Jerusalem, had hitherto 
° ' been the place of resort for common 

prayer and lamentation.) The temple site was secured 
against attack from the Syrian garrison in the Acra ; 
new priests were installed, upholders of the law ; the 
signs of heathenism were removed from the sacred 
precincts ; the legal cultus was restored in its full 
extent. On the 25th Kislev (December) 165 B.C. 
(exactly three years after its profanation) the temple was 
formally dedicated—a ceremony that was afterwards 
commemorated by a yearly feast (rrnn ns:n. Ps. 30 title). 
For Judas and his party these achievements were very 
important. They not only dismayed the friends of the 
Greeks and animated the hopes of the supporters of the 
law, but also robbed the schismatic attempt of Onias 
of all danger as far as Palestine was concerned. What 
a revolution in men’s frame of mind had already occurred 
in Judah we learn from the Apocalypse of Daniel, 
which was written about this time (see Daniel, § 8 /., 
and cp Dedication, Feast of). 

The religious feeling of the author had already recovered its 
equilibrium ; the leaders of the heathen party are derided ; the 
faithful adherents of Yahw&are comforted ; Yahwe himself brings 
to an end the rule of the heathen ; his eternal kingship over the 
world passes to pious Israel; whoever has died without partici¬ 
pating in the divine reward will receive it after the resurrection ; 
the great distress is the pledge that the longed-for time, the 
glorification of Israel in the eyes of all nations, is at hand. The 
prophetic picture of Israel’s future, repressed by Nehemiah and 
Ezra, has powerfully affected the author’s thoughts. The 
victories of Judas count for little with him (Dan. 11 34); it is not 
success of human power that he desires for Israel; what he saw 
at hand is wrought by God himself—it is the end, the consum¬ 
mation. The ideas of the prophets appear in him in an eschato¬ 
logical form; the goal of his hopes is heaven and earth; the 
glory of Israel is the work and gift of God, not the fruit of the 
toil and labour of man. 

The thoughts of the Maccabees led, as very soon 
appeared, to a different goal. The garrison of the Acra 
in Jerusalem, which was threatened by the growing power 
of Judas, sent word of their straits to King Antiochus 
V. Eupator about 163 B.c. The regent Lysias ac- 
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cordingly marched forth with the young king at the head 
75 Relitrious of a large army against the insurgents, 

coiffiict be drove them back from the south 
comes political. J erusal ^.and shut them up on 
^ the fortified temple-plateau. Matters 

threatened to go hard with Judas, when unexpectedly 
an arrangement was come to, by which the king allowed 
the Maccabees the free exercise of their religion, and 
promised them indemnity, while they in exchange were 
to hand over the sanctuary,—in addition to which, how¬ 
ever, they had subsequently to consent to the dismantling 
of their fortresses. 

The occasion for the religious war was thus removed, 
and the disastrous step of Antiochus IV. in 168 retraced. 
I n consequence the question naturally arose : Ought not 
Judas and his followers to lay down their arms? Many 
thought so ; in particular the Assideans ; and so when 
Alcimus (q.v. ), who was a priest of legitimate descent 
and had been nominated by Demetrius I. to the high- 
priesthood in succession to Menelaus, now at last 
deposed (171-164 b.c.), was about to be brought into 
Jerusalem by Bacchides the governor by military force, 
they declared themselves ready for peace (1 Macc. 
7 12 ff.). Following the example of Nehemiah and Ezra, 
they for the present asked nothing more than religious 
freedom. Judas, on the other hand, would not hear 
of any such end to the war ; for the sake of religious 
freedom, and in addition to it, he was determined to 
achieve political liberty. This too was a revival of 
prophetic ideas, yet without any such eschatological 
transformation as is met with in Daniel. The antithesis 
of the two tendencies, which was not at the outset 
absolute and irreconcilable, arose in part from divergent 
views of the situation at the moment, a situation in 
which Judas had no confidence. However this may 
be, it is at this date (162 b.c.) that the war of religion 
may be said to close, and the Maccabean struggles for 
secular power to begin. 

Judas’s distrust of Bacchides and Alcimus soon 
proved to have been justified. The confidence that had 
been reposed in them they rewarded with violence and 
blood ; as ruler of the capital and of the country, 
Alcimus favoured the friends of the Greeks, and the 
situation once more became similar to what it had been 
between 173 and 168. After the withdrawal of Bacchides, 
however, Alcimus was unable to maintain his authority, 
and Demetrius 1 . ordered Nicanor to break the power of 
Judas. But an ineffective campaign ended in the 
defeat and death of that general in a battle between 
Beth-horon and Adasa on the 13th Adar (March) 161. 
Bacchides, on the other hand, once more joined by 
Alcimus, had better success. He routed the army of 
Judas near Eleasa (?), and Judas himself fell in the battle 
(161 b.c. ). 

The cause of the insurgents seemed utterly ruined 
(1 Macc. 9 23 ff. ) \ all they could do was to maintain 
„ R j ,, themselves in the wilderness of Tekoa as 
n * a party of freebooters. Bacchides mean¬ 
while sought by comprehensive measures to give peaceand 
security to the country in the interests of Alcimus and his 
followers, yet without interfering with religious liberty. 
When, however, after the death of Alcimus (160 B.C. ), 
a renewed effort to bring Jonathan and his followers 
under his power had proved abortive, Bacchides decided 
to enter into the negotiations for peace that Jonathan 
had proposed. In other words, he now sought to 
restore order in the country by the help of the very man 
whom, in common with the Grecian party, he had 
regarded as the arch disturber. The hellenizing priestly 
aristocracy thus lost their external support. Jonathan 
dispensed justice at Michmash and cleansed the land of 
I lellenisers. Only in Jerusalem and other strongholds did 
the foreign garrisons and their Jewish supporters retain 
command. The land itself now finally emerged from a 
state of war (158 B.C. ). This was the first political 
success of Jonathan. 
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From this time onwards the rule of the Maccabees 
or Hasmonceans advanced steadily, as Jonathan was 
able to secure one advantage after another for himself 
from the contentions between the various claimants for 
the throne of the Seleucidae. Moreover, the majority 
of the people were manifestly on his side. When, in 
153, Alexander Balas was set up as king in opposition 
to Demetrius I., the latter sought the friendship of 
Jonathan by giving him permission to surround himself 
with an armed force. Jonathan transferred his abode 
to Jerusalem, and fortified the temple hill, and, except 
from the Acra and Bethzur, the Syrian garrisons were 
withdrawn. Demetrius was, however, outbidden by 
Alexander Balas, who designated Jonathan high priest 
and sent him a purple robe and a crown. Jonathan’s 
ambition was stronger than his fidelity. At the Feast 
of Tabernacles in 153 B.c. he assumed the high-priestly 
office which had for seven years been vacant (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 10 ). Since Demetrius I., as it fell out, was worsted, 
Jonathan was able actually to enjoy the fruits of his 
crafty policy. In 150 B.c. Alexander showed him great 
honour at Ptolemais, and designated him a high official 
(< TTpar'qyos and fiepiddpxys) of the kingdom of Syria. 
Attempts to bring him into suspicion failed of their 
object. The contentions for the throne between 
Demetrius II. (see above, col. 1068) and Alexander Balas 
in 147 b.c. brought Jonathan new advantages ; defeat¬ 
ing Apollonius, the governor of Coele-Syria appointed 
by Demetrius II., he received the town and district of 
Ekron. After the death of Alexander Balas (145) 
Jonathan bid defiance to Demetrius II. and besieged 
the Acra at Jerusalem, and when the king summoned 
him to Ptolemais in indignation Jonathan contrived to 
turn his anger into good will. His present dignities 
were confirmed, and the province of Judah, to which 
three districts (Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathaim) were 
added in the north, was declared free of tribute. What 
engagements Jonathan entered into on his side we do 
not know (iMacc. 11 28 ff. ). Anyhow, he was unable 
to get further concessions from Demetrius II., although 
it was by his soldiers that the king was rescued from 
the insurrectionary populace of his own capital. It is 
easy, accordingly, to understand Jonathan’s taking the 
earliest opportunity of joining the side of the king’s 
enemies. A former officer of Balas, Trypho 

(Diodotus) of Apamea, came forward as guardian of 
Balas’s young son, still a minor, and proclaimed 
him king as Antiochus VI. (145 b.c. ). In return for 
valuable presents and confirmation in all his dignities, 
Jonathan undertook, along with his brother Simon, to 
drive out the troops and other supporters of Demetrius 
II. from southern and middle Syria, and assume posses¬ 
sion of the land in the interest of Antiochus VI. The 
carrying out of this commission meant nothing more 
than the stamping out by force of any opposition the 
two brothers might encounter. This, however, did 
not satisfy Trypho, who was aiming at the crown for 
himself. He decoyed Jonathan to Ptolemais and con- 
fined him there. Simon made his way to 
* * Jerusalem, where the people, supposing that 

Jonathan was already dead, elected him leader. He 
prepared to resist Trypho, who attempted to force 
his way into Judaea but had to withdraw without 
success after pretending to treat about handing over 
Jonathan. The execution of the latter at the command 
of Trypho at Baskama in Gilead left a free field to 
Simon (142-135 B.C.). He carried on the measures 
for securing the land, and concluded formal peace with 
Demetrius II., which not only put an end to war, but 
also secured absolute freedom from tribute, an event of 
such importance that Jewish dates were thenceforth 
reckoned from it (Sel. 170= 143/142 B.c.). Next year, 
too, Simon forced the Syrian garrison to withdraw from 
the Acra. Thus disappeared from Jerusalem and 
Judaea the last mark of foreign supremacy. In 141 the 
people solemnly conferred on Simon the hereditary rule 
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as high priest, commander-in-chief, and ethnarch (cp 
1 Macc. 14 15 ff. ). Simon struck the first Jewish coins 
(iMacc. 156 ). Thus out of the war against Greek 
civilisation there had arisen a new Jewish state. 

Simon and his successors not only maintained the 
position they had won, but also extended its influence. 
This was the easier that the kingdom of the Seleucidae 
was more and more falling apart. Simon must also 
be regarded as the first of the Maccabees to gain the 
friendship of the Romans with a view to securing his 
position in Asia (142 B.c.; 1 Macc. 14 2440; Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 7 3 ; Justin xxxvi. 3). From a contest with 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes (of ZiSr) in Pamphylia), who, 
after unavailing negotiations, entrusted his general 
Cendebaeus with the war, Simon came out victorious. 
He was honoured as a circumspect and righteous ruler. 
His violent death, however, was like a presage of the 
end the new line of rulers was to meet. Along with 
two of his sons he was murdered at the castle of Dok 
(Docus), near Jericho, by his son-in-law Ptolemy, who 
sought to make himself master of the land. But John 
Hyrcanus, Simon’s third son, anticipated him and 
secured the support of the people of Jerusalem, where 
he ruled from 134 to 104. 

In the beginning of his reign Hyrcanus was hard 
beset by Antiochus VII., who subjected Jerusalem 
78 John t0 a sic g e - That Hyrcanus came 

Hvrcanus off after all without loss of territory may 

^ * be attributed perhaps to Antiochus’s policy, 

perhaps to the influence of the Romans in Hyrcanus’s 
favour (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 84 92). On his expedition 
against the Parthians Antiochus VII. lost his life 
(128 B. c.), and Hyrcanus once more asserted his 
independence. He maintained a standing army of 
mercenaries, built the so-called Baris on the NW. of 
the temple site (Ant. xviii. 43), and concluded a firm 
alliance with Rome (Ant. xiv. 10 22). He extended 
by conquest the narrow limits of his rule towards the 
E., S., and N. He destroyed the temple of the 
Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim, subjugated the Idumaeans 
in the S., and compelled them to accept the Jewish 
Torah. The siege of the city of Samaria brought him 
once more, however, into serious conflict with the 
Seleucidae, a conflict from which it was probably the 
powerful word of Rome that delivered him. Hyrcanus 
still regarded himself as in the first place high priest, 
and also enjoyed a high degree of popular favour. 
Yet even in his time emerged the opposition of the 
Pharisees against his family, which was only furthered 
by the closer connection between the Hasmonaeans 
and the Sadducees. Hyrcanus’s son and successor, 
Aristobulus I. (Judas), saw no means of securing his 
power save that of putting out of the way several 
members of his own family. He subjugated and 
made Jews of the Ituraeans at what had till then 
been the N. limit of his domain (in Galilee?), and 
assumed the title of king. After a reign of one 

7Q Alexander >' ear ( io 3 B ' C ') he was succeeded by 
* T his brother Alexander Jannceus (see 

annseus. jann/EUs), who secured the throne by 
the murder of a brother (102-76 B.C. ). In his reign the 
complete secularisation and transformation of the ruling 
priestly family became very obvious. He had coins 
struck, for example, not only with inscriptions in 
Hebrew characters, but also with bilingual inscriptions in 
Greek characters, in which he designated himself simply 
king. His aim was to extend as much as possible the 
bounds of his kingdom, and so he was almost constantly 
in the field or besieging fortified positions. His opera¬ 
tions against Ptolemais involved him in a disadvantage¬ 
ous war with Ptolemy Lathyrus, from which he finally 
escaped only through the intervention of Ptolemy’s 
mother, queen Cleopatra of Egypt. East of the Jordan, 
he subdued Gadara and Amathus ; on the coast, Raphia, 
Anthedon, and Gaza. 

The changing fortune of war, but still more his 
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strained relations with the Pharisees, deprived him of 
the favour of the people. At first he sought to quench 
in blood every appearance of hostile feeling. When, 
how’ever, he was defeated by the Arabian chief Obadas 
and lost his whole army, the popular fury broke into 
open revolt. People were not afraid even to go the 
length of rousing against the Hasmonoeans Demetrius 
Acaerus (Eucaerus), one of the last of the Seleucidoe. 
Alexander Jannaeus was defeated at Shechem and fled to 
the hills. Then the shame and regret of his people 
came to his succour. A considerable body of armed 
men gathered about him, with whom he cut his way 
through the opposing forces ; and he came to temporary 
terms with Demetrius. Blood then flowed in streams 
to secure peace at home for this inhuman high priest. 

The last years of his reign Alexander spent once more 
in foreign wars, especially with the Arabians. These 
had now for several centuries been slowly pressing 
forward out of the desert into the cultivated land, had 
already settled at certain points (Edom and Lebanon), 
and were now trying, like the Hebrews more than a 
thousand years before, to push forward into the heart 
of the country. Alexander Jannaeus encountered them 
repeatedly on his military expeditions—successfully east 
of the Jordan, where he conquered Gerasa (?), Golan, 
and Seleucia. It was on one of these expeditions that 
he met his death (76 B.C. ). His career strikes one as 
strange—it is as if the Hasmonaean had assumed 
something of the wildness and ferocity of the 
Seleucidoe. At all events, the inner contradiction 
inherent from the first in the Hasmonoean priest- 
kingship was now undeniable. If the advice he is said 
to have given his wife just before his death with regard 
to the conduct of the government (Jos. Ant . xiii. 15 s) 
be authentic, something of this contradiction must have 
been felt by Alexander Jannagus himself. He is repre¬ 
sented as having advised his wife Alexandra (Hebr. 
Salom& or perhaps more correctly Salma) to concede 
greater influence to the Pharisees— i. e. , to go farther 
in giving spiritual affairs their rightful place. 

Alexandra ruled from 75 to 67. She made over the 
high-priesthood to her oldest son Hyrcanus, an irresolute 

.. , indolent man, and held back her second 

80. Alexandra. son the daring AristobmuSf from any 

share in public affairs. The power and extent of 
the kingdom — which was, roughly, equal to what 
it was in the days of David—she maintained intact, 
without entering on wars of any seriousness. In internal 
affairs the Pharisees were supreme (see below, § 83). 
Their feeling of satisfaction with the rule of Alexandra 
found expression in edifying fables, in which they 
extolled those days as a time of special felicity. Scarcely, 
however, had Alexandra closed her eyes, when there 
broke out between her sons that struggle for the succes¬ 
sion in the course of which the kingdom of the 
Maccabees went down. Aristobulus II. defeated 
Hyrcanus II. at Jericho, and forced him to enter into 
an agreement acknowledging Aristobulus as king and 
high priest. But this peace was short-lived. 

Soon there appeared at the head of the opposition 
to Aristobulus an Idumoean named Antipater, whose 
father of the same name had been governor of Idumaea 
under Alexander Jannaeus. This man, the father of 
the future king Herod, acquired great influence, and 
contracted alliances widely, in particular with Ar&tas 
king of the Nabataeans. He persuaded Hyrcanus to 
seek refuge with him, and induced Ar£tas, in con¬ 
sideration of promised cessions of territory, to make 
Hyrcanus king of Judaea by force. Ar6tas actually 
defeated Aristobulus, and drove him, supported by the 
Jews, to take refuge in the temple stronghold, where, 
with the priests, he defended himself boldly. 

Such was the state of affairs in the Maccabaean 
kingdom when Pompey sent his legate Scaurus to Syria 
about Easter 65 B. c. The rival brothers made him the 
same offer as the price of his support. Scaurus decided 
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in favour of Aristobulus, and ordered Argtas to return 
to his country ; Hyrcanus had to content himself with 
a diminished territory. But Pompey himself had not 
yet spoken the final word. He was assailed with 
presents and embassies, and finally the two brothers 
themselves, as also representatives of the people who 
wished the ancient priesthood restored, received a hearing 
at Damascus in the spring of 63 B.C. Pompey wished 
to defer sentence ; but when Aristobulus appeared to 
be preparing to resist, Pompey pursued him with his 
army to his stronghold of Alexandrium, and then 
on by way of Jericho to before Jerusalem. Aristo¬ 
bulus wavered, swaying between defiance and dejection. 
Pompey had him taken prisoner. The party of Hyr¬ 
canus gave over the city, while the supporters of 
Ari^obulus maintained the temple stronghold. Pompey 
found himself compelled to subdue this by a regular 
siege. After three months the Romans forced their 
way through a breach into the sacred enclosure, where a 
frightful massacre ensued, the Jews even slaughtering 
one another. Accompanied by his followers, Pompey 
visited the interior of the temple, without, however, 
touching the sacred furniture, and next day gave 
instructions that the regular sacrificial cultus was to 
be restored. Hyrcanus received the high-priestly office 
and with it a principality of diminished extent, and 
subject to tribute, while Aristobulus had, with his 
family, including his two sons Alexander and Antigonus, 
to follow the conqueror to Rome. The freedom of 
the Jews had lasted but eighty years (142-63 B.C.). 
Its end was lamentable. The spirit that gave it birth 
had long been gone. 

Before investigating the last fortunes of the Jews in 
Palestine under the Romans, we have to notice some 
i nterna l events which occurred during 
01. oyneanum. the rule of the Maccabees . The latter 

had practically changed the religious community of 
Nehemiah and Ezra into a secular state; but they were 
far from subverting the institutions which had arisen out 
of that community. The high priest remained—they 
themselves were the high priests ; and side by side with 
them there was still the college of elders (yepovala), an 
aristocracy in which the social organism culminated. 

It is probably to this body, with the high priest, that the 
phrase ‘ community of the Jews,’ DHl.Vn "On, on the coins of the 
Maccabees from the reign of John Hyrcanus onward refers. 
At a later date the council usually received the Greek designa¬ 
tion synedHott, Hebraised as sanhedrin (j’Yirup). 

However, though this supreme council remained, the 
seats in it were filled by supporters of the Hasmonoeans. 
In the previous period (§§ 76^) the members had been 
the heads of the clerical and the lay nobility (besides the 
high priest); the ruling class thus formed received the 
name of Sadducee (from Zadok ; cp Ezek. 44 15/.). It 
may be asked whether any of these old families attached 
themselves to the Hasmonoeans. All that we know is 
that k by the favour of the Hasmonoeans, a new aris¬ 
tocracy arose, and, to a large extent, monopolised the 
seats in the Synedrium. This was the share of power 
accorded to them. That Alexander Jannaeus gave the 
council but little scope is not surprising. They had 
ample compensation, however, under his successor 
Alexandra. The president of the council was the high 
priest, and Alexandra was a woman. Besides recognis¬ 
ing the independence of the council, Alexandra gave 
seats and votes in it to the long-repressed party of the 
Pharisees. Their conceptions of religion and law thus 
received complete recognition, and the function of public 
judgment was transferred to the so-called Scribes, the 
5ophtrim or masters of legal science. This was no 
slight curtailment of power for the once omnipotent 
lay nobility. 

The leadership of the Synedrium remained with the 
priests—in the last instance with the high priest—but 
these found themselves compelled at all points to take 
account of the scribes who enjoyed the popular favour. 
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The membership of the supreme council reached the 
number of seventy-one. 

The two parties brought into prominence by the 
changes in the Synedrium under Alexandra, the Pharisees 

p.jj ^ and the Sadducees, claim our special 
82. Sadducees. attention> The Sa dducees, in the strict 

sense of the word, indeed, were, as already stated (§ 81), 
displaced by the Hasmonaeans. As the name persisted, 
however, we must suppose it to have been transferred 
to the new priestly aristocracy .and their followers. 

This is not difficult to understand, for on the one hand the 
ascendancy of priestly families remained, and on the other hand 
the same antitheses which had manifested themselves before the 
wars of religion, reappeared in an altered form. Before the 
wars, the priestly regime, by its friendliness to Hellenism, had 
imperilled religion, and now it seemed as if the secular rule of 
the Hasmonaeans were about to overwhelm it altogether. Before 
the wars the Assidaeans with the scribes at their head had been 
drawn together for the defence of the heritage left by Nehemiah 
and Ezra; now it was the Pharisees who came forward on behalf 
of the law and against the national state which was breaking up 
the foundations of the law and of the religious community. 

' The Sadducees represent the new state which grew 
out of the Maccabean rising, the Pharisees, the com- 

PhoYMCftna munity of which the Torah was the first 
»d. rnarisees. and final cause . ( Wellhausenf Phar Ut 

Sadd. 24/.). The Pharisees were energetic in the 
assertion of their principles certainly ; but they renounced 
all political aims. They were not political like the 
Sadducees; like the Assidaeans, whose heirs they may 
probably be said to be, they held by the ideals of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. The Pharisees were the ' scribes ’ 
who in dead earnest sought to turn the law into practice 
with the utmost literality, and thus, if they did not 
create a new type of piety, they at least remodelled the 
old on much sharper lines. 

It is in this sense that the name Pharisees ought to be taken 
(see Scribes and Pharisees); whether assumed by themselves 
or bestowed by others it well expresses their arrogant claim to 
be the true Israel. In particular, they put the sanctity of the 
sabbath upon a new level, and exacted an outward purity by a 
constantly increasing number of precepts, so that religious fellow¬ 
ship became more and more the fellowship of a school, and piety 
a highly specialised art. ‘ The unlearned cannot guard himself 
against sin, and the layman can never be truly pious ’ (Hillel). 
Ignorance of the Pharisaic leaching was in itself an evidence of 
want of righteousness; acquaintance with their legal precepts 
was held to be the only means for the attainment of true righteous¬ 
ness. Hence it is written in the Mishna ( Sank . 11 3): ‘ It is a 
graver sin to say aught against the learned in the law than to 
say aught against the law itself.’ 

As regarded the future of their people (see the Book of 
Daniel, and cp Eschatology, §§ 47, 58/), the Pharisees 
expected to see the world-supremacy of Israel established 
by the immediate hand of God from heaven, and deemed 
it an impertinence to try human means of establishing it. 
The foreign rule of the Greeks (and afterwards of the 
Romans) they also considered contrary to the will of 
God ; yet they held it more tolerable than the existence 
of a national state by which everything was secularised ; 
in point of fact they could not dispense with foreign 
rule, for its disappearance would take away the con¬ 
dition on which their very existence depended—the law 
of the post-exilic community. To the national and 
political questions of the day they had no answer ready ; 
they simply pointed to the future which God was to give. 
That a party like this should have been able to acquire 
so great an influence over the people is extraordinary ; 
it is only partially explained by the secular rule of the 
Maccabean priestly kings. We must also bear in mind 
that the people longed for a spiritual food which their 
priestly leaders could not give 'them, and so betook 
themselves to the Pharisees who claimed, not without 
right, to be champions of the law. 

Besides these two parties Josephus (Ant. xiii. 59) 
mentions a third aXpeais or ' sect ’—that of the Essenes 

04 FCIRPTIPC ( V - V •)• In P° int ° f faCt theSe Were a 

* brotherhood, somewhat of the nature of 
a monastic order. Josephus (l.c.) introduces them 
about the middle of the second century B.c. (cp Ant. 
xiii. 11 2). The name signifies 1 the pious ones ’ (Aram. 
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Kjpn), and seems to point to an origin similar to that of 
the Pharisees. The part they played in the history of 
Israel was quite unimportant. One of the leaders 
in the war against Rome was an Essene (Jos. DJ ii. 
20 4). 

To return now to the narrative. In 63 b.c. Pompey 
constituted Syria a Roman province, thus establishing 
85 . Hyrcanus the Ro ™ an , h °'d upon the western por- 

and Antipater. “? n ° f the u kln S don ' of the Seleucidse. 

P The Jewish portion properly so called 
—Judaea, Galilee, and Peraea—he left under the high 
priest, Hyrcanus, who, however, was subordinate to 
the governor of the province and paid taxes to him. At 
the same time Pompey ‘ liberated ’ from the Jewish rule 
certain towns on the coast and in Peraea, which soon 
united themselves into a league, the so-called Decapolis 
(q.v.). Aristobulus and his children Pompey took with 
him to Rome. These arrangements were a severe 
blow to the power of the Hasmonaean dynasty and its 
supporters, the Sadducees. It need not surprise us, 
therefore, if some resistance was offered ; and so strong 
was the attachment of the people to the native house 
that in every attempt at revolt a native army was always 
at command. Jewish history henceforward, accordingly, 
down to the accession of Herod, is mainly a record of 
the rebellions against the Romans and of the disturbances 
connected with the Roman civil wars so far as these 
affected Syria. 

Aristobulus’s eldest son, Alexander, had escaped 
from Pompey and summoned the Jews to arms against his 
uncle Hyrcanus, the nominee of Rome. The governor 
of Syria, Gabinius, however, in 57 B.c., shut him up in 
the stronghold of Alexandrium and compelled him to 
lay down his arms. In the revolt, Gabinius, plainly 
with the view of further weakening the Jewish power 
and lessening the influence of Jerusalem, the capital, 
broke up the Hasmonaean territory into five adminis¬ 
trative divisions—those of Jerusalem, Jericho, Gazara, 
Amathus, and Sepphoris. A second revolt was headed 
by Aristobulus himself, who, with his younger son 
Antigonus, had escaped from Rome ; but he was taken 
prisoner in Machserus and sent back to the imperial 
capital. Whilst Gabinius was engaged on an Egyptian 
expedition, a third rising was led by Alexander ; but his 
army was dispersed in 55 B.c. by Gabinius, who had 
hastened back and now rewarded Hyrcanus and Anti¬ 
pater for their fidelity to Rome by cancelling the arrange¬ 
ment made two years before, and restoring Hyrcanus 
to his former authority. M. Licinius Crassus, the 
triumvir, who succeeded Gabinius in the following year, 
seized the temple treasure of Jerusalem ; and after his 
death the quaestor Cassius Longinus suppressed a fourth 
revolt of the Hasmonaean party which had broken out, 
under the leadership of Pitholaus, on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee (Taricheae). Pitholaus was put to death 
and Alexander brought under pledges to keep the peace 
(cpjos. Ant. xiv. 5 ff., BJ\. 8). Julius Caesar's purpose 
of sending Aristobulus against the followers of Pompey 
in Syria was frustrated by the poisoning of Aristobulus 
before he could leave Rome (49 b.c.). Shortly after¬ 
wards Alexander the son of Aristobulus also was put to 
death, by Pompey’s orders, at Antioch. Antipater was 
more fortunate when, after the battle of Pharsalus and 
the death of Pompey (48 b.c. ), the victorious Caesar was 
pressed hard in Alexandria. So useful was Antipater to 
him that Caesar acknowledged his debt to the Idumaean 
by the gift of the Roman citizenship and immunity from 
taxes. At the same time he confirmed Hyrcanus in his 
high-priestly office. Antigonus too, the son of Aristo¬ 
bulus, presented himself before Caesar in Syria and 
pressed his claims ; the only result, however, was that 
Caesar bestowed still more signal marks of favour upon 
Antipater, whom he appointed 4 steward' or procurator 
(iTrlrpoiros) of Judaea. At the same time he constituted 
Hyrcanus and his sons hereditary allies of the Romans, 
guaranteeing them immunity from imposts, with other 
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privileges, and granting permission to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 8 - 10 , BJ i. 9 /.). 

Thus the Jewish aristocracy gained nothing by all its 
scheming. The power of the hated Idumoean, Anti¬ 
pater, went on increasing, and although he was astute 
enough to pose always as the faithful servant of his lord, 
in point of fact, under the languid administration of 
Hyrcanus, he had a free hand. He carried on the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem and established good 
order throughout the country, committing the adminis¬ 
tration of Jerusalem and the south to his son Phasael, 
and that of Galilee to his son Herod. The Jewish 
aristocracy, from their own point of view, were fully 
justified when they sought to get rid of both him and 
his sons. For this a pretext was supplied them by a 
high-handed proceeding of Herod, who, in Galilee, had 
caused to be executed without reference to the council 
a certain Hasmon^ean commander, Ezekias, and certain 
of his followers who had sought at their own hand to 
continue the opposition against the Roman supremacy. 
The dominant party in Jerusalem persuaded Hyrcanus 
to call Herod to account before the council in Jerusalem. 
Herod duly appeared, but not as a culprit, and, supported 
by Sextus Ctesar, the governor of Syria, succeeded in 
overawing the council so that no judgment was given. 
Once more he returned at the head of an army and 
threatened the city ; but Antipater was able to appease 
his wrath. The aristocratic party, however, did not 
rest content with this. Some years later when C. 
Cassius Longinus, one of the murderers of Caesar, was 
living in Syria (44-42 b. c.), Antipater was poisoned, 
probably with the connivance of Hyrcanus, by an Arabian 
prince (Malichus) who seems to have been in his service. 

Whilst Malichus was still seeking to gain time, how¬ 
ever, before striking again, Herod got rid of him by an 
tt , assassin's hand (Jos. Ant. xiv. 11 , BJ i. 10 
86 . xlerocl. ^ Though Antipater had fallen, his 
family retained or even increased its power. Herod 
earned on all hands thanks and praise when, in 42 
b.c. , he successfully repelled, on the borders of Judaea, 
an attack made by Antigonus with the support of 
Ptolemy Mennai of Chalcis (Lebanon). Hyrcanus him¬ 
self publicly showed his favour for him by giving him in 
marriage his granddaughter Mariamme, a daughter of 
Alexander. By liberal presents Herod strengthened his 
hold on Antony, who made Syria his headquarters for 
some time after the battle of Philippi (42 B.C. ), in spite 
of adverse deputations from the hostile party in Jeru¬ 
salem. Phasael and Herod were appointed tetrarchs and 
charged with the government of the Jewish provinces of 
Palestine (41 b.c. ; cpjos. Ant. xiv. 12 i ff.). How¬ 
ever, though all promised well for Herod, it was only 
to last for a short time. This was how the change 
occurred. Lysanias of Chalcis, son and successor of 
Ptolemy Mennai, had carried on negotiations between 
Antigonus and the Parthians under Pacorus who, in 
40 B.c. , had pressed into the province of Syria, with 
the result that the conquering invaders were induced by 
great promises to make Antigonus king of Judaea. The 
stroke succeeded ; Antigonus found a sufficient number 
of anti-Roman followers ; in Jerusalem itself the parties 
came to blows. The Parthians induced Hyrcanus and 
Phasael to go for purposes of negotiation into the camp 
of the Parthian satrap Barzaphranes ; at his instance 
they were made prisoners at Ecdippon (Achzib) by the 
sea-side. Herod escaped the machinations of his enemies 
by a timely flight to the fortress of Masada by the Dead 
Sea, where also his family found safety. In this way 
Antigonus (Heb. Mattathias) came once more into the 
heritage of his ancestors (40-37 B.c.). Hyrcanus and 
Phasael were handed over to him by the Parthians ; the 
former he caused to be incapacitated (by mutilation) for 
the high - priestly office ; Phasael committed suicide. 
The Parthians, after seeking to compensate themselves 
for their services by extensive raids, carried Hyrcanus 
off to Parthia, where, however, at the intercession of the 
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Jews in that country he was set at liberty (Jos. Ant. xiv. 
13 3 /:, BJ i. 13 ). 

Herod, however, did not give up his cause for lost. 
His request for money being rejected by Malichus (the 
87 He od ^ a b atajan prince), he applied to Antony, 

. * ’ journeying by Alexandria and Rhodus to 

Rome. By large promises he induced 
Antony, who saw how useful he might .become, to 
nominate him through the Senate (with the support of 
Octavian) king of the Jews. After only seven days Herod 
was able to set out for his new kingdom (40 b.c. ). His 
way to the throne, however, was not to be as smooth as 
he hoped. In 39 b.c. he landed at Ptolemais. With 
the help of Ventidius, the governor of Syria, he first 
relieved his brother Joseph in Masada and then appeared 
with his army before Jerusalem. Antigonus, however, 
had bribed the Roman general Silo, and Herod was 
soon compelled to retire to Galilee ; nor did he again 
resume operations in Galilee and Judaea (where mean¬ 
while his brother Joseph had fallen) till after he had 
received fresh encouragement from Antony who was 
hurrying through to the siege of Samosata in Comma- 
gene. In the spring of 37, however, Herod again 
attacked Jerusalem, and with the help of Sosius the 
governor captured it after a five months' siege. Anti¬ 
gonus, who had surrendered to Sosius, was, at the 
instance of Herod, beheaded in Antioch. Thus, after 
three long years from his nomination, Herod actually 
came to his throne (37-4 b.c.). The Idumaean house 
of Antipater had by Roman help vanquished the party 
of the Sadducees (Jos. Ant. xiv. 14 - 16 , BJ i. 14 18 3). 

Two things Herod considered to be indispensable 
for his government—the continued friendship of the 
Romans and the extinction of the Hasmonsean party. 
The former object he sought to secure by princely gifts 
of money ; the latter he came near attaining by putting 
many of the adherents of Antigonus to death : he also 
lowered the dignity of the high-priesthood by filling the 
office at his pleasure. To keep on good terms with 
Antony was an anxious task, as Cleopatra of Egypt 
coveted southern Syria, and Alexandra, widow of the 
murdered Alexander (see above), found it to her interest 
to intrigue with Cleopatra against Herod. The latter 
had conferred the high-priesthood upon an ' obscure' 
priest from Babylon named Ananel (Jos. A fit. xv. 2 4)* 
thereby giving great umbrage to his mother-in-law 
Alexandra, who had wished to secure the office for her 
son Aristobtilus. To avoid losing Antony’s favour 
through Cleopatra, Herod forthwith deposed Ananel, 
and appointed the handsome and popular Aristobulus 
in his place. Nevertheless Alexandra still found cause 
to complain of Herod, and was meditating a secret 
flight to Cleopatra with her son, when the scheme was 
betrayed, and Aristobulus was put to death (35 B.C.). 
The end of the long story is that Herod’s good fortune 
did not desert him even when Alexandra complained to 
Cleopatra: Herod once more pacified his patron. 
Cleopatra made sure of large tracts in Palestine ceded 
to her by her lover, including the fruitful region of 
Jericho. All this was on the eve of the decisive battle 
of Actium. To please Cleopatra Herod had to take the 
field against the Arabs, whose tribute he had to collect 
for the queen. He succeeded in conquering them ; but 
it was a hard struggle. Then came the fresh difficulty 
of winning over to his side the new master of the world, 
for Antony’s cause was ruined. His cunning suggested 
to him what to do. First, he put out of the way the 
aged Hyrcanus (whom in the beginning of his reign he 
had brought back from Babylonia) as an alleged con¬ 
spirator, and then he went in person to Rhodus and laid 
his crown at the feet of the victorious Octavian. The 
result was as he had calculated. Octavian not only 
confirmed him in his position, but soon after the death 
of Cleopatra bestowed upon him her domains, as well 
1 as other important places in S. Syria. With a single 
i break (Jos. Ant. xvi. 9 /.) Herod retained the favour of 
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Augustus down to the end of his reign ; Josephus 
declares that he ‘ was beloved by Caesar next after 
Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Caesar’ (Jos. BJ 
i. 2O4) Some years later (circa 25 B.C. ) he removed 
the last danger to his crown. The only remaining male 
descendants of the Asmonaean family were the sons of 
Baba (Sabba?). He accused them of treason and 
caused them to be slain. 1 

The position of Herod in the Roman Empire was 
that of a rex socius. His title and authority he held 
from Caesar and the Senate. He had to defend the 
imperial frontier and to furnish auxiliary troops, but 
was not allowed to make treaties or wage wars at 
pleasure. On the other hand, he had full freedom in 
the management of domestic affairs, and was not laid 
under any tribute, or made subject to the authority of 
the Roman governor of the province of Syria. The 
confidence placed by Augustus in his capacities he fully 
justified. The ravages committed by the Arabs of 
Trachonitis had caused great complaints. With great 
skill Herod penetrated into this difficult region, and 
enforced peace, 2 receiving from Caesar a large territory 
to the NE. (Batanea, Trachonitis, Gaulanitis). In 
20 b.c. Herod was also endowed with the tetrarchy of 
Zenodorus (Ulatha and Panias). 3 

Favoured by the pax Rom ana, Herod did much for 
the cultivation of the land. He created magnificent 
„ ,, cities (Samaria = Sebaste ; Strato’s Tower 

ero s _ Qe Sarea ) an d built numerous fortresses, 
po 1C ^’ temples, theatres, and baths. He ex¬ 

tended and beautified the temple site at Jerusalem, and 
built anew the temple itself. He helped his people in 
many ways (see, e.g ., the account of the famine), 4 and 
yet he could only now and then secure their full approval. 5 
Never did the Jews feel affection for his person ; they 
rightly saw in him the obedient servant of Rome, and 
were all the less ready to forget that he was only a 
‘ half Jew.’ His reign did nothing to lessen the tension 
between Jew and Greek ; it rather increased the tension, 
although he made extraordinary efforts to introduce the 
seductions of Hellenism into the ‘holy mountain.’ In 
a certain sense his aims were those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; but he more nearly reached them. He 
knew the Jews well, and generally speaking spared 
their religious feelings ; the affair of the high-priesthood 
is an exception. To Hellenise such a people as the 
Jewish, however, was no longer possible ; neither by 
gentleness nor by severity could the effects of the great 
Religious War be obliterated. Besides, Herod had 
really no skill in the arts of compromise and concili¬ 
ation. He was too passionate, too suspicious, too 
domineering to be able to inspire confidence. To the 
end he never lost the tyrant’s lust for power, never 
enjoyed the settled stability of a really strong monarch. 
Indeed, one may doubt whether he had any wish beyond 
keeping his power over the Jews ; their Hellenisation 
he did not seriously care for. His entire policy can be 
explained from this point of view—even to some extent 
his abominable murders, though it must be admitted 
that these were partly stimulated by circumstances 
which could not but excite his jealousy. 

Herod’s reign was not wanting in splendour. His 
love of display manifested itself in the magnificent 
buildings which he erected both within his kingdom 
and beyond it (cp Jos. BJ i. 21 ). He had connections 
with prominent representatives of the culture of the 
time—notably Nicolaus Damascenus. The visit of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa to Jerusalem threw the Jews into 
veritable transports of joy ( Ant . xvi. 2 ). The foundation 
of Herod’s power, however, was hollow. His extraction 
indeed made him unfit to be a national king, and in 

1 On this period see Jos. Ant. xv. 1 - 6 , BJ i. 18 4-20. 

2 Note the story of the 500 Jews from Babylon who could 
shoot arrows when riding on horseback (Jos. Ant. xvii. 2 1). 
For the whole episode see Ant . xv. 10 1 xvi. 9 2 xvii. 2 . 

3 lb. xv. 10 3, BJ\. 20 4. 4 Ant. xv. 9 \f. 

6 Ant. xvi. 25. 

his heart he was more Greek than Jew {Ant. xix. 73). 
What is more, a national kingdom was no longer what 
the Jewish community desired. Religion had taken a 
new turn under the influence of the Pharisees ; it was 
now much more supramundane; the law and the 
monarchy it held to be irreconcilable. However 
zealously Herod may have sought at first to meet 
the Pharisees’ views, they could never become his 
friends. They refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
just as the Essenes did (Jos. Ant. xv. IO4 xvii. 24). 
The old aristocracy he himself had deprived of its 
influence ; to support his rule he had therefore nothing 
to rely on but force. He never shrank from employing 
any means, however ghastly, to gain this end {Ant. xv. 

8 10 4 xvii. 6, BJ i. 336 ). Cp further, Herod, § 3 f. 

In his first will, made after the execution of Alexander 
and Aristobulus, his two sons by the Hasmonoean 
Th Mariamme (6 B.c.), Herod had appointed 

Antipater his son by his first marriage 
succession. succeec j Even, before the execu¬ 

tion of Antipater in 5 B.c., however, this arrangement 
had been exchanged for another according to which 
Antipas, his youngest son, by his marriage with the 
Samaritan Malthac&, was to be his heir. Shortly 
before his death (4 b.c.), he cancelled this settle¬ 
ment also, and designated Archelaus 1 as king, Antipas 
and Philip 2 tetrarchs — the former of Galilee and 
Peraea, the latter of Trachonitis, Batanaea, Gaulanitis 
and Paneas. The validity of this will he himself 
made to depend on its confirmation by Augustus. 
Hence his heirs one after the other betook themselves to 
Rome to find safe anchorage for their ship while the 
storm of revolt was already raging at home. Before 
Augustus gave his decision, fresh petitioners arrived. 
It was a deputation of Jews deprecating the continuance 
of the existing order of things, and desiring that the 
whole country might be brought immediately under the 
Roman sway. Augustus, however, decided in favour of 
Herod’s last will. Archelaus as ethnarch became ruler 
over Idumaea, Judaea, and Samaria, with the exception 
of the cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, which were 
incorporated with the province of Syria; Antipas became 
tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, and Philip tetrarch of 
Trachonitis as far as the Jordan (Jos. Ant. xvii. 9 - 16 ). 

This apportionment of Herod’s dominions did not 
last long, so far as the realm of Archelaus was concerned 
(4 B.c. -6 A. D. ). A deputation of Jews and Samaritans 
complained to Augustus of his arbitrariness and cruelty, 
and Augustus, the emperor, summoned him to Rome 
and deposed him, relegating him to Vienna in Gaul. 
His dominions became part of Syria, but under the 
special charge of a procurator ( iTrlrpoTros) of equestrian 
rank (6-41 A.D. ). 

The procurators were so called, originally, from the 
duty which fell to them of collecting the revenues for the 
_ , imperial treasury. As administrators 

90. Procurator- of a gj ven district they had at the same 
smp. time the military command, and also 

judicial prerogatives. These last the procurators of 
Judaea used but seldom. The ordinary dispensation of 
justice was left in the hands of the highest native court, 
the Synedrium, whose position received thereby fresh 
importance. The jus gladii , however, remained ex¬ 
clusively with the procurator. For military purposes 
he had not, like the legate-governor of Syria, Roman 
legions at his disposal, but only auxiliary troops raised 
in the country itself (Kattrapets koX 'Zefiaarrivol). The 
military headquarters were at the residence of the 
procurator—Caesarea; but there were garrisons all 
over the country ; in the citadel Antonia at Jerusalem, 
for example, a cohort was stationed. The imperial 
taxes the procurator collected through the native 
authorities ; how wide were the ramifications of these 
is shown by the list of eleven toparchies enumerated by 

1 An elder son by Malthacfc. 

2 Son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem. 
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Josephus (Z?/iii. 3 s). The local taxes, on the other 
hand, were farmed out to contractors ( pxiblicani , 
tcX&pcu), who, as a rule, doubtless, were Jews. The 
Jews had to take an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
and though worship of the emperor was not exacted of 
them, sacrifice for him was offered in the temple twice 
daily. The Jewish worship stood under the protection 
of the Roman state ; but this did not exclude a certain 
amount of supervision of temple matters by the Roman 
officials. As a rule it was customary to spare Jerusalem 
the sight of the imperial emblems (‘ effigies’) carried by 
the troops (cp Ensign). 

Such in brief were the arrangements set up in the 
domains of Archelaus in 6 a.d. —arrangements which 
had been desired by the Jews at the death of Herod. 
The system conferred upon them a higher degree of 
self-government, and therefore of liberty to follow their 
own laws and customs, than they had previously 
enjoyed. An aristocratic constitution with the high 
priest at its head (Jos. Ant . xx. 10 ) again came into being. 
The aristocratic families reaped the chief advantage 
from this, although in the Synedrium they had to share 
the power with the Pharisees. The high priests were 
named, however, by the Roman governors, and it only 
too soon became evident that the immediate rule of the 
Romany did not tend to tone down but rather to ex¬ 
aggerate points of difference. 

The procurators who held office in Judoea from 
6 to 41 a.d. were: Coponius, M. Ambivius, Annius 
Rufus, Valerius Gratus (15-26), Pontius Pilate (26-36), 
Marcellus (36-37), and Marullus (37-41) (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 22 42 610). At first no doubt unwittingly, but 
afterwards certainly of malice, they often wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of the Jews. Pontius Pilate 
went so far in this that a complaint laid by the 
Samaritans before the legate L. Vitellius (35-39 A.D.) 
proved effectual; Vitellius sent Pilate on his defence to 
Rome and took measures to quiet the agitated spirits in 
Jerusalem. He handed over to the priests the high- 
priestly robes which had been kept in Baris-Antonia 
since the days of John Hyrcanus, and caused his army 
on its march against the Nabataeans to avoid Jerusalem 
so that the holy land of the Jews might not be 
desecrated by the imperial emblems (37 A. D. , cp Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 4363). These little courtesies, however, were 
wholly inadequate to heal the ominous breach which 
was daily driving Jews and Romans farther apart. 

With the first procurator Coponius the imperial 
legate P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Lk. had come as 

91. Quirinius: g °:TT° Syria ’ and V ^ a 

Zealots ° ut ^ oman census m Judaea. This 
new method of taxation excited great 
horror and aversion. The high priest Joazar, a son of 
Boetbus (Ant. xv. 93), was able indeed to turn aside the 
threatened storm ; but the proceeding left a deep mark 
behind it in the rise of the Zealots—a political party which 
regarded the payment of taxes to the foreigner as the 
token of a sinful servitude (God alone requiring to be 
honoured as king and lord), and therefore advocated 
war to the death for the establishment of the divine king- 
ship, according to the promise. The founders of the 
party were Sadduk the Pharisee and Judas the Galilaean 
(of Gamala) who may probably be regarded as son of 
the so-called ‘ robber ’ Ezekias who was put to death 
by Herod (Jos. Ant. xvii. IO5 xiv. 93^ xviii. 1 ). The 
very designations of the two leaders would lead us to 
expect to find in this new party a combination of the 
doctrines of Pharisaism with the practical aims of 
Hasmonaean patriotism ; and this expectation is realised 
in the attitude the Zealots actually took. From the 
Pharisees they took over the then current form of 
prophetic eschatology—the divine kingship, destruction 
of the enemies of the nation, freedom, the Messiah, 
etc. ; from the Hasmonoeans, the precepts which enjoined 
a bold fight for religion and fatherland. To expect the 
divine kingship yet quietly to accept the kingship of the 
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godless, they regarded as a sinful absurdity. The 
Pharisees repudiated this departure from the purity of 
their principles (cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 1 ); but the intensified 
religious interest which had been diffused throughout 
the nation by their own influence had prepared the soil 
for the seed of the Zealots. Between the Sadducean 
aristocrats (who had again come to the helm after the 
deposition of Archelaus) and the Zealots, collision was 
inevitable; the two parties were mutually irreconcilable, 
as had already been seen at the census of Quirinius. 
The more the Jews had experience of the harshness of 
the Roman rule, the more numerous did the Zealot 
party become. As contrasted with the half-hearted 
they came forward as thoroughs, as the out-and-out 
party who not only taught about the kingdom of God 
but also were willing to put their lives into jeopardy to 
set it up. Their immediate result was to keep their 
own people and the Romans in a state of unrest; but 
their ultimate aim was to secure the mastery of the 
capital. So soon as they had reached it, the hour 
would have struck for the last decisive struggle with 
the Romans. 

In this position of parties there arose once more, 
unexpectedly, the prophetic summons : Turn ye ()2\& ; 

92 John l l€Tav0€ ^ T€ ). Since Mai. 37 had been 
f, P .. . uttered, it had fallen into oblivion ; it 
P ’ seemed indeed to have become unneces¬ 
sary. However, John the Baptist (28-29 a.d.) with his 
call to repentance presented a picture of the future quite 
different from that cherished by his contemporaries. 
The alternative to repentance was judgment, and if he 
was right, it was on the Seribes and Pharisees that the 
divine judgment would fall first. His preaching found 
much acceptance, and before his career was cut short 
by Herod Antipas (see below, § 95) Jesus of Nazareth 
had raised the same cry, not in the wilderness, but in 
the haunts of men. 

To Jesus the right way to God was clear ; he himself 
exemplified that way, and he so taught concerning it 
_ as to make it easy for any one to find it. 

. esus. t j loll gj lts s how the closest contact with 
the religious tendencies of the time ; evidently they 
took shape under the pressure of the questions which 
were stirring his contemporaries. They had their own 
roots, however, in a supramundane sphere, and there¬ 
fore could not be confined by the narrow limits of 
Judaism. To the call to repentance Jesus added as a 
motive that the kingdom of God was at hand, thereby 
characterising the traditional piety as powerless to reach 
that divine goal. In his teaching he used the same 
terms as the popular leaders of the time; but he put 
other ideas into them. Without discarding the current 
conceptions of a coming judgment and regeneration 
of the world, he substituted for a Jewish world-theo¬ 
cracy, the idea of a kingdom of kindred souls bound 
together by their common faith in God and love to 
man. He dissolved the strange combination of heavenly 
and earthly elements which formed the latest Jewish 
eschatology, and thus cleared away the last remnants 
of the popular religion,—including of course the popular 
conception of the Messiah. He taught men to appre¬ 
hend not only God but also the fellowship of man with 
God in a spiritual manner. For him as for them, the 
kingdom of God was a divine institution, a divine gift ; 
but it was for men themselves ever to create it afresh 
and extend it among themselves day by day. All this 
and more may be historically said of the teaching of 
the Master (see Jesus, § 11 ff .), who at length crowned 
his work by enduring a shameful and painful death as 
of God’s ordering, and as the way to complete ultimate 
success. 

All this meant an open breach with Judaism. The 
ruling classes scorned the means of raising their religion 
to a higher plane pointed out to them by Jesus of 
Nazareth. Nay, more : they pronounced him a blas¬ 
phemer when in his appearance before the high- priest 
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he acknowledged himself to be the Messiah — not of 
course in the sense attached to the word by current Juda¬ 
ism (see Messiah, § 6), but in the sense of being the 
final exponent of the full divine meaning of the religion 
of Israel. This new forthsetting by his ministry ob¬ 
tained such a degree of independence and strength as 
no longer to require the shelter of a nationality or of a 
national religion, and became capable of forming a 
society of its own, drawn from humanity at large. 
Judaism, in isolating itself from the course of this 
development, had to take the consequences. When 
Christianity and Judaism gradually separated, it was 
as if a mighty river had changed its bed : a feeble 
current still crept along the old channel; but the main, 
the perennial, stream flowed elsewhere. 

We turn now to the northern portion of Herod’s 
divided kingdom. As we have seen, the north-eastern 
q p, ... part had been assigned to Philip, 

. . mi. 1 1 Herod’s son by Cleopatra of Jerusalem, 

e e rare . , > built himself a new capital, 

Caesarea (Philippi), near the most easterly of the Jordan 
sources on the site of the ancient Paneas, and with the title 
of tetrarch governed the eastward-lying territory, mainly 
inhabited by Gentiles, as far as the mountains of the 
Hauran. It was to his zeal for building that the fishing 
village Bethsaida (called by him Julias after the daughter 
of Augustus) owed its promotion to the rank of city. 
He married Salome (see § 95), and died without issue 
in 33-34 A. D. Josephus speaks of him as a wise and 
just prince (Ant. xviii. 46 ). After his death his do¬ 
minions were thrown into the province of Syria till 
37 A.D., when Caligula bestowed them, with the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias (Abilene), upon a grandson of Herod and 
Mariamme—Agrippa I., the son of Aristobulus,—with 
the title of king (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2 i 46 610). 

The territory assigned to Herod Antipas, on the 
other hand—Galilee and Peraea—was mainly peopled 
... by Jews. For the protection of the main 

95. Anupas. rQad through Galilee he fortified Sep- 
phoris, while towards the S., as a frontier fortress 
against the Arabs, he built Betharamphtha (Beth-haran) 
which he named Livias or Julias ; but in this line of 
activity his greatest work was the foundation and 
adornment of Tiberias. His first wife, whom he 
married for political motives, was a daughter of the 
Nabataean King Aretas; after his repudiation of 
her he allied himself with the ambitious Herodias (see 
Herod, § 7). Through her daughter Salome she 
procured the death of John the Baptist (29 A. D.), whom 
Herod Antipas had caused to be imprisoned in the 
fortress of Machaerus (see John the Baptist, Mach- 
jerus). King Aretas began hostilities on account of 
the repudiation of his daughter, and inflicted a severe 
blow upon Herod (36 A. D. ). At the instance of the 
latter, Tiberius ordered his legate Vitellius to sup¬ 
press Aretas ; but while halting at Jerusalem on his 
way to Nabataea, Vitellius (37 a.d. ) heard of the death 
of Tiberius and forthwith abandoned the expedition. 
The bestowal of Philip’s tetrarchy on Agrippa I. by 
Caligula led Herodias to urge her husband to go to 
Rome for a royal title also. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, Fortunatus, an ambassador of Agrippa, arrived 
in the capital with heavy charges affecting the fidelity 
of Antipas ; and as the latter was not able entirely 
to clear himself, he was deposed by the emperor and 
banished to Lugdunum in Gaul, whither he was 
followed by Herodias, his territory being added to the 
dominions of King Agrippa I. (39-40 A.D. ; see Herod, 
§ 12). 

Under Caligula (37-41 A.D.) a heavy storm-cloud 
gathered over Jerusalem. In 39 a.d. —thus immediately 

96. Petronius. after . the outbreak of the bloody per- 

secution of the Jews in Alexandria 
(q.v .)—a conflict between the Gentile and the Jewish in¬ 
habitants of the emperor’s city of Jamnia gave occasion 
for a command by Caligula to P. Petronius, the governor 


of Syria, to have the statue of the emperor set up by 
force in the temple at Jerusalem. If the Jews refused 
compliance they exposed themselves to the wrath of 
the emperor, who sought the customary divine worship 
for his own person in good earnest ; but compliance 
would involve disloyalty to their law. They proceeded 
accordingly in troops to Ptolemais where Petronius was 
collecting his army, and laid before him solemn protests 
against what was being proposed. In Tiberias, whither 
Petronius had betaken himself, the Jews convinced him 
still further of their inflexibility in this matter, and he 
accordingly came to the resolution to try to change the 
emperor’s mind. This had in point of fact already 
been accomplished by Agrippa I. who was then staying 
in Rome; but when the report of Petronius reached 
the emperor’s hands he was thrown into such a furious 
passion by the obstinacy of the Jews that he sentenced 
Petronius to death for disobedience. Tidings of the 
murder of Caligula (Jan. 41) arrived, however, in time 
to prevent the execution of this order. Thus the storm- 
cloud passed away and the outlook of Judaea became 
brighter than even the boldest had ventured to hope 
(Phil. Leg. ad Caium , § 30 ff. ; Jos. Ant. xviii. 8). 

One of the first acts of the emperor Claudius (41-54 
A.D.) was not only to confirm Agrippa in his former 
dominions but also to add to them 


97. Agrippa I. 


Judaea and Samaria. Thus without 


once drawing sword this gay and showy knight of fortune 
had come into the entire kingdom of his grandfather 
Herod. He held it for three years (41-44 a.d. ). He 
knew how to utilise with skill both persons and circum¬ 
stances alike in Rome and in Palestine. In Jerusalem 
and elsewhere, where it seemed expedient, he held 
himself up as the patron and supporter of the approved 
Pharisaic Judaism of the day. In Caesarea, as every¬ 
where else among foreigners, he was the man of Greek 
culture, the friend of the Romans. During his brief 
reign the land had rest. He even received the praise 
of the Pharisees, who, we may be sure, would hardly 
have remained permanently his supporters. Against 
the heads of the young and growing Christian Church 
he took violent measures (Acts 121-19). He even made 
faint tentative efforts to give an anti-Roman character 
to his reign. He began the building of a strong wall 
round the northern suburb of Jerusalem ; but the legate 
Marsus procured the imperial prohibition. He also 
summoned five Roman vassal princes of Syria and Asia 
Minor to Tiberias ; but Marsus again ordered them 
back to their places. Agrippa I. died suddenly in 
Caesarea; his Gentile soldiers welcomed the tidings 
with joy (Jos. Ant. xix. 4 - 9 ). 

Claudius, yielding to the representations of those 
around him, decided not to nominate the son of 

qo Prnrnrq A § ri PP a L ( also called A g ri PP a ). now 

»». procurators. seventeen years of age to the vacant 

throne, but to place the whole territory under procurators 
subordinate to the governor of Syria. Very soon again 
there arose the strained relations which had been found so 
intolerable in Judaea and Samaria under the previous 
procurators from 6 A.D. onwards. The first procurator, 
Cuspius Fadus, revived the old controversy as to the 
custody of the high - priestly vestments ; but, by the 
emperor’s command, the arrangement arrived at by 
Vitellius in 36 A.D. was adhered to (Jos. Ant. xx. 1 ), 
and the supervision of the temple, as well as the right 
to nominate the high priest, was now bestowed upon 
Herod of Chalcis (41-48 A.D. ), a brother of the deceased 
Agrippa. What the disposition of the Jews was is 
indicated by the appearance of the prophet-adventurer 
Theudas, with whom, however, Cuspius Fadus made 
short work (Jos. Ant. xx. 5 i ; cp Acts 536). His suc¬ 
cessor Tiberius Alexander, of Jewish-Alexandrian origin, 
caused the sons of Judas of Gamala, Jacob and Simon, 
to be crucified—no doubt as being prominent among 
the Zealots (Ant. xx. 52). After the ravages of a great 
famine, the exasperation of the Jews against the ad- 
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ministration of Ventidius Cumanus (48-52) began to 
show itself in open insurrection. During the feast of 
the Passover, a soldier of the Roman guard had insulted 
the Jews ; their complaints led the procurator to take 
certain defensive measures which in their turn caused 
a great panic in which many lives were lost (An/, xx. 
53). A Roman soldier seized hold of a roll of the 
Law ; the excitement of the Jews over this was so great 
that Cumanus caused the soldier to be beheaded (An/. 
xx. 54). Festival pilgrims from Galilee were attacked 
by Samaritans, the Jews retaliated, and when Cumanus 
sternly interfered, the leading people in Jerusalem had 
the utmost difficulty in averting a general outbreak. 
The dispute was referred by the governor Ummidius 
Quadratus to the judgment of the emperor, who at the 
instance of young Agrippa sentenced Cumanus to banish¬ 
ment (An/, xx. 61 ff.\ BJ ii. 123^; otherwise Tac. 
Ann. 1254). 

The successor of Cumanus, Antonius Felix (52-60 A.D., 
see Felix), was so arbitrary and cruel that discipline 

qq p v . broke down and public order threatened 
‘ e A ‘ to disappear. The Zealots from their 
hiding-places made the country insecure ; 
it availed little that Felix effected numerous executions 
and caused their leader Eleazar, who had been taken 
captive, to be sent to Rome. They began to be looked 
upon as the champions of liberation from the Roman 
yoke; their following increased and they secretly 
leavened the masses with the spirit of revolt. They 
were named, from the weapon (sica) which they carried 
concealed under their garment, Sicarii. They assas¬ 
sinated at their own choice, but also at the instigation 
of others; for example, at the instigation of Felix 
himself they murdered Jonathan the high priest, who 
had become an inconvenient monitor. Fanatics, both 
honest and dishonest, possessed by the eschatological 
ideas of the time, were continually throwing the sparks of 
religious enthusiasm among the excited and inflammable 
masses (cp Acts 21 38 ; BJ ii. 134 f). Even the Jewish 
governing class, the priestly and the lay aristocracy, 
became disintegrated, each fragment using such power 
as it had for selfish ends (Jos. An/, xx. 85-8; BJ ii. 
132 - 6 ). Meanwhile, the oversight of the temple, and the 
right to nominate the high priest, after the death of 
Herod of Chalcis, was conferred by Claudius upon his 
nephew Agrippa II. (about 50 A. D.), who also received 
the territory of Chalcis and afterwards (about 53 A. D. ), 
in place of this, the former tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, as well as the territory of Varus (Noarus) 
with the title of king (Ant. xx. 52 7 i 97). 

The flame of avowed revolt burst forth not in Jeru¬ 
salem but in Caesarea. Here in this half-Gentile, 
1 nn F t half-Jewish city a dispute for supremacy 
e us. ar j sen between the two classes. After 
Antonius Felix (52-60) had been recalled by Nero and a 
successor (Porcius Festus, 60-62) appointed in his place, 
the Gentiles of Caesarea succeeded in procuring from 
Nero a decision by which the Jews were deprived of 
their equality of standing (laoiroXiT da) with the Gentiles. 
To the Jews this gave occasion for the great insurrection. 
For some years indeed it remained confined to Caesarea 
and the surrounding country, and did not in the first 
instance spread as far as to the capital. Porcius Festus 
(see Festus) exerted himself in vain, however, to quell 
the rising. His successors Albinus (62-64) an< 3 Gessius 
Florus (64-66) disregarded all law and justice to such 
a degree that pacification became impossible. The 
Sicarii could not be exterminated; those who could 
entered into arrangements with them for securing life 
and position (so, for example, the wealthy Ananias of 
Jerusalem, who at one time had been high priest); 
other influential people surrounded themselves with a 
sort of bodyguard so as not to be helpless at a time 
when everyone was taking the law into his own hand. 
Albinus indeed took some trouble to conceal his mis¬ 
doings ; but Gessius Florus did not shrink from the 


employment of open violence and thus, drove even the 
peaceably disposed of the Jews to retaliation. A coarse 
insult to the Jews in Caesarea had again led to street 
riots. As even the native soldiers took part against 
the Jews the latter quitted the city, taking their books 
of the Law with them—an occurrence which for Josephus 
marks the beginning of the war (BJ ii. 14 4). 

The anger excited in Jerusalem by these events had 
not yet died down when Florus caused seventeen talents 
101 War tC> ta ^ en fr° m temple treasure, plainly 
* because the Jews had failed to pay their 

ea ens. taxes 165). Popular indignation now 

expressed itself in intemperate speech against Florus, 
who thereupon appeared in Jerusalem with his soldiers, 
would grant no terms, and gave orders to plunder the 
Upper City, also causing many inhabitants of Jerusalem 
—among them Roman citizens—to be crucified. Soldiers 
summoned from Caesarea answered the friendly greeting 
of the Jews, by his orders, with coldness and rudeness, 
and attempted by a coup de main to seize the Antonia 
and the temple. This plan, however, was not success¬ 
ful ; Floras returned to Coeshrea and sought to stir up 
the Syrian governor Cestius Gallus against the Jews. 
The prudent bearing of Gallus at this juncture, com¬ 
bined with the appearance of Agrippa II. in Jerusalem, 
produced a short lull; but when Agrippa spoke not 
only of obedience to the emperor, but also of submission 
to Florus, the anger of the people burst forth against 
him also, so that he had to leave the city. A band of 
Zealots established themselves in the fortress of Masada 
by the Dead Sea. At the instance of Eleazar, son of 
Ananias, it was determined that henceforth offerings of 
those who were not Jews should no longer be received 
in the temple—and thus that the daily sacrifice by and 
for the Roman emperor should be discontinued. 

The supreme council of Jerusalem exerted itself to the 
utmost against this rebellious decision. Florus left it 
to itself; but Agrippa sent to its aid 3000 horsemen 
with whose help it carried on a struggle for four weeks 
against the war party who held the temple. The party 
of rebellion soon began to gain ground, burned the 
archives containing the records of indebtedness, obtained 
possession of the Antonia citadel, and shut the adversary 
up in the royal palace. A son of Judas of Galilee the 
founder of the Zealot party, Manaem (Menahem) 1 by 
name, conducted the siege. The garrison—Roman 
and native alike—desired to capitulate ; but free exit 
was allowed only to the natives, among them the troopers 
sent by Agrippa. The former high priest, Ananias, 
was put to death and soon afterwards Manaem also, 
who had made himself hated for his cruelty. At last 
the Roman garrison also had to surrender ; though their 
lives had been promised them on oath, all were 
massacred, their captain alone excepted. On that same 
day the Jews who had remained in Caesarea were put 
to death or thrown into prison by the Gentile inhabit¬ 
ants. In retaliation armed bands of Jews went round 
the border places inhabited by Gentiles plundering and 
massacring. The Gentiles replied with a persecution of 
the Jews which extended as far as Tyre and Ashkelon 
and even Alexandria. As Florus was helpless, Cestius 
Gallus now marched into the Jewish territory with an 
army. Galilee he soon subdued ; and during the feast 
of Tabernacles he made his appearance in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jerusalem. After some skirmishes before 
the gates the army gained possession of portions of the 
city and began to attack the north side of the temple. 
The rebels had already given up their cause for lost, 
when suddenly Cestius Gallus ordered the retreat. The 
Jews followed him and inflicted heavy losses. Once 
more songs of victory were sung by her own people 
within the capital. This was the prelude to the war of 
May-November, 66 ; the war party had triumphed 
both at home and abroad. 

Formal preparations for war were now begun on both 
1 Cp Manaen. 
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sides. In Jerusalem everything had to bend before the 
„ 1 zea ^ tbe war P af ty. or e ^ se take its 

* 1 departure. The aristocracy themselves 

took in hand the defences of the country. 
The Jewish territory from Lydda to Peraea and from 
Idumaea to Galilee was divided into seven districts, each 
under its own commander-; thus for example Galilee 
was assigned to Josephus the Pharisee, destined after¬ 
wards to become the friend of the Romans, and the 
historian of the war. He has himself described the 
measures he took for the defence of Galilee ( BJ ii. 20 f ; 
Vit. iff .). It is quite clear from what he says how hard 
—even to impossibility— was the task of uniting in 
common defence against the Romans those who had 
been so long accustomed to deeds of violence. No 
wonder that the more thoughtful spirits were filled with 
anxiety. Nero, whom Cestius Gallus had betimes 
apprised of the state of affairs, summoned his proved 
general T. Flavius Vespasianus to Achaia and charged 
him with the conduct of the war against the Jews in 
revolt. Vespasian caused his son Titus to bring the 
fifth and the tenth legions from Alexandria while he 
himself proceeded to Antioch and took command of the 
fifteenth legion along with the auxiliary troops supplied 
by three kings in alliance with Rome—Antiochus of 
Commagene, Soemus of Emesa, and Agrippa II. 
Father and son met in Ptolemais where they began 
operations. 

The first measures taken were against Galilee. The 
city of Sepphoris had already received a Roman garrison 
P ri anc * was bein S against Josephus. As 
soon as the army of Vespasian appeared 
upon the scene, the Jews withdrew into the fortified 
cities. Of these the first to succumb to the Romans 
was Jotapata (i Panemos = July 67). Josephus himself, 
who had already reported to headquarters the evil case 
of his army, conducted the defence and was seized in a 
hiding-place by the victors. He ingratiated himself 
with Vespasian by the prophecy that both he and his 
son were destined for the imperial throne, and was 
detained in friendly captivity. After having advanced 
along the coast as far as Joppa, Vespasian made his 
headquarters with Agrippa II. at Caesarea Philippi, 
whence he caused Tiberias and Taricheae—both cities 
belonging to Agrippa—to be brought back to their 
obedience. The storming of the fortress of Gamala in 
Gaulanitis proved no easy task (Sept.-Oct. 67). But 
when in addition to this the garrison of Mount Itabyrion 
(Tabor) had also been overcome and Giscala the home 
of the Zealots had opened its gates to Titus, the whole 
of Galilee was at the feet of the Romans, though John 
of Giscala, the leader of the rebels in the last named 
city, had indeed eluded Titus by a ruse and made his 
escape to Jerusalem. Vespasian fixed the winter 
quarters of the fifth and fifteenth legions in Caesarea 
Palaestinae and those of the tenth in Scythopolis. 

The tidings of the unprosperous course of events in 
Galilee, when they reached Jerusalem, where the high 

104 At P r ' est Ananias and Joseph son of Gorion 

T ' , were nominally in command, had the effect 

Jerusalem. of letting loose the full storm of rage and 

fanaticism against the Romans. The arrival of John of 
Giscala with his Zealots added fuel to the flames. With 
the fanatics, to be old or prudent was to be indolent 
and weak. In the country about Jerusalem the struggle 
of parties came to bloodshed ; the issue soon declared 
itself in favour of the fanatics. The conflagration now 
reached Jerusalem itself. It directed itself in the first 
instance against those who, there was some reason to 
fear, might seek to quench it—against the high-priestly 
nobility and their adherents, and in particular against 
the Synedrium as it had hitherto existed. It had 
hitherto been unfortunate enough in its efforts against 
the enemies of the fatherland, and in the judgment of 
the excited masses this constituted a fault which in 
those stirring times demanded instant punishment. The 
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ordinary processes of law and justice seemed too long 
or too uncertain, and the power of those who admin¬ 
istered them as dangerous to the sacred cause. Accord¬ 
ingly, no trial was conceded to those priestly nobles 
who in the meantime had been arrested and cast into 
prison ; they were put to death where they were and 
the cruel perpetrators of this crime (Ex. 2227) were 
praised as deliverers of the people out of the hands of 
traitors. Regard for their own safety bade the Zealots 
take into their own hands the supreme authority. As, 
however, the populace, under the influence of Ananus, 
assumed a threatening attitude, the Zealots withdrew 
themselves to the temple area, the strong walls of which 
afforded them protection. The priority of claim to the 
high-priestly office asserted by certain priestly families 
they declared to be abolished, and, appealing to an 
ancient custom, they reintroduced election of the high 
priest by lot. 

The leading members of the Synedrium showed 
unwillingness to accept such a reversal of existing 
arrangements without a struggle. The people sided 
with them and actually forced the Zealots back from 
the outer temple enclosure into the sanctuary itself. In 
order to save the latter from desecration Ananus opened 
negotiations and in doing so gave his confidence to 
John of Giscala who already on previous occasions had 
acted as negotiator for the Zealots and now finally went 
over to their side, accusing Ananus of acting in pre¬ 
arranged concert with the Romans. He counselled the 
Zealots to call in the aid of the Idumaeans if they 
wished to escape certain death at the hand of Ananus 
or the enraged people. His advice was taken and 
soon 20,000 Idumaeans, eager for war, stood before 
the walls of Jerusalem. Ananus sought to bring them 
to reason ; but under cover of a dark and stormy 
night, the Zealots slipped from the temple and led the 
Idumaeans through the sleeping city up to the temple 
hill and into the inner precincts, whence they now com¬ 
menced the attack upon the outer temple court and the 
city. Ananus and his associates were slain and many 
citizens with them ; others were thrown into prison. 
The triumphant Zealots introduced a new council 
(Synedrium) of 70 persons, but again dispersed it at 
the point of the sword when it proved unconformable to 
their wishes. The Idumaeans perceived too late the 
real nature of the work for which their aid had 
been invited. Filled with shame, they left the blood- 
saturated city in the hands of the Zealots, who put to 
the sword all suspected persons, and reduced Jerusalem 
to helpless subjection (Jos. BJ iv. 3 - 6 ). 

Vespasian watched this feverish outburst with the 
coolness of a practised general. He very well knew 
v . that the more the strength of the city 
105 . Vespasian. wag wasted by this j nternal struggle, 

the feebler would be the resistance he would at last 
have to overcome. The reports by numerous deserters 
as to the ambition of John and the envy and ill-will with 
which he was looked upon by others confirmed him in 
his watching attitude. The revolution in the capital 
made itself felt, however, also in the surrounding 
country. The Sicarii extended their predatory raids as 
far as from Masada to Engedi. Following their 
example others also banded themselves together for 
plundering the cities and villages, amongst them in 
particular the desperado Simon bar Giora of Gerasa 
{BJ iv. 72 93). At last, in March 68, Vespasian 
resumed the war. He reduced Peraea as far as to 
Machaerus and thereafter occupied the districts of 
Thamna, Lydda, Jamnia, Ammaus, Bethneptepha 1 and 
Idumaea. Next he marched by way of Ammaus (where 
the fifth legion had its camp) and Neapolis (Sichem) 
down into the Jordan valley and threw a garrison into 
Jericho (June 68), thus drawing, however widely, the 
first line of investiture round the centre of the rebellion. 

At this juncture, tidings of the death of Nero (9th 
1 [B£0Ae7mjj>0u>*', Niese, Jos. BJ iv. 81.] 
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June, 68) reached Vespasian in Caesarea. He deter¬ 
mined to delay the siege of Jerusalem and await the 
orders of the new Emperor, Galba. Thus the summer 
passed away, as also the succeeding winter, Galba 
having been murdered in Jan, 69 and Otho named as his 
successor. This inaction was, to the Jews eager for 
battle, hard to bear ; but in the meantime they kept 
their swords in practice in fratricidal conflicts, and 

thinned their own ranks by all kinds of jealousy, envy, 
and evil passion. Simon bar Giora plundered right 
and left through the whole of the territory still un¬ 
occupied by the Roman troops, from the district of 
Akrabattene in the N. down to Idumaea in the 

S., drove the Zealots back to the shelter of the walls 
of Jerusalem and made himself master of Idumaea and 
its capital Hebron. In Jerusalem itself a mutiny broke 
out against John ; his Idumaean soldiers resolved to 
call in the help of Simon against the Zealots, who had 
again retreated to the temple hill. Simon in this 

manner became master of the city in April 69, and 

exerted himself to get the Zealots expelled from the 
temple also ( BJ iv. 9 1 jf.). 

Vespasian now drew his lines more closely round the 
city. In June 69 he advanced from the N. as far as 
Bethel and Ephraim {q.v. , ii.), and in the S. his general 
Cerealis subjugated Idumaea and held it in check by 
garrisons. The way to Jerusalem was now open ; but 
once more grave tidings from Rome hindered him from 
taking the decisive step. Vitellius had taken the place 
of Otho on the imperial throne. The news roused the 
disapprobation of the legions stationed in the E., and in 
July 69 Vespasian himself was acclaimed emperor from 
the Nile to the Danube, and hastened to Rome. The 
siege of Jerusalem was thus left to Vespasian’s son 
Titus, who had at his side Tiberius Alexander, formerly 
procurator of Judaea, now governor of Egypt, and 
Josephus, now freed from his captivity. 

Titus marched upon Jerusalem from Caesarea at the 
head of the fifteenth and twelfth legions by way of 
106 Titus ^ amar ^ a > w hil e the fifth legion advanced 
from its camp at Ammaus and the tenth 
from Jericho. Titus pitched his camp one and a half 
hours northwards of Jerusalem (April 70). The leaders 
of the revolt within the city had in the meantime 
gone on with the building of the outer wall which had 
been begun by Agrippa II. (see § 97), and had even 
sent messengers to the many Jewish colonies on the 
Euphrates to stir them to revolt {BJ vi. 62). Jerusalem 
itself was full of the numerous visitors who had come up 
for the Passover feast, so that feeling was highly strung ; 
it expressed itself in loud shouts of joy when Titus at the 
head of a body of horsemen was almost surrounded by 
a band of Jews close by the northern wall of the city. 
The Zealots had in the meantime split into two factions : 
Eleazar son of Simon had made himself master of the 
inner sanctuary and confined John of Giscala to the 
outer temple precinct and its immediate southern neigh¬ 
bourhood, so that John had to defend himself on two 
sides—against Eleazar and against Simon bar Giora who 
was master in the city. When, however, Titus proceeded 
to place the fifteenth, twelfth, and fifth legions on the 
height to the north (Mt. Scopus; see Nob) and the tenth 
legion on the Mt. of Olives to the east, the Jews com¬ 
bined. A vigorous attack was made upon the tenth legion 
while it was engaged in the work of entrenchment; but 
it was repulsed by the bold intervention of Titus. While 
Titus was making preparations for the investment 
properly so-called, John succeeded in getting the better 
of Eleazar and his people in the inner sanctuary, and 
thus Jerusalem no longer had three parties, but only 
two—John with 8000 men and Simon with 15,000. 
Titus directed his first attack, with embankments, 
towers, and battering rams, against the first wall in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower of Hippicus. Not until 
the blows of the rams had begun to fall did the con¬ 
tending parties within the city begin to come to their 


senses and think of uniting in a common defence. By 
the fifteenth day of the siege, the seventh day of 
Artemisius (approximately May 70), the Romans had 
already forced their way into the northern quarter of 
the city enclosed by the first wall. Immediately Titus 
pushed forward his camp and began to breach the 
second wall. After five days his troops were able to 
advance through it; but in the vigorous street fight 
which ensued they were repelled by the Jews and con¬ 
strained to fight for three days more for the reconquest 
of the walls. 

Meanwhile the siege operations now began to be 
directed against the citadel of Antonia and the Upper 
City. Titus sent Josephus a second time to summon the 
Jews to surrender {BJ v. 33 92 Jf.). He knew that 
pestilence had already broken out in the overcrowded 
city, and also that famine was beginning to make itself 
felt, and he wished, if possible, to preserve the city 
and especially the temple from destruction. The leaders, 
however, refused to negotiate ; they proudly placed their 
reliance on the temple and the almighty power of God. 
The inclination of the people was in the other direction ; 
whoever saw a convenient opportunity stole away from 
the city and went over to the Romans. Those in com¬ 
mand were roused by this to all the greater vigilance. 
Intimidation was not spared, and stringent measures 
were taken to exact provisions for the soldiers from the 
wealthier inhabitants. To add to these difficulties Titus 
now put into force with greater strictness the military 
law regarding deserters. Yet all these untoward cir¬ 
cumstances together could not break the spirit of the 
defenders. How great was their resourcefulness and 
how desperate their courage the Romans found by ex¬ 
perience. After seventeen days' labour four embank¬ 
ments had been raised—two against Antonia and two 
against the Upper City. Those before Antonia the 
Jews undermined and destroyed by fire ; those before 
the Upper City with the machines were also set on fire 
by them during a hard-fought struggle. 

These losses had their effect on the besiegers, and 
raised grave doubts whether the means hitherto em- 
pi . , ployed would suffice for the reduction 

107. mocKaae. of the city Hence Titus reso lved on 

a strict blockade. A rampart—39 stadia in circumfer¬ 
ence, with thirteen watch towers—was completed by 
the legions in three days {BJv. 12 2). 

The position of affairs in the city daily grew worse ; 
famine led to the most inhuman acts. The preter¬ 
natural suspiciousness of the Zealots was always dis¬ 
covering new traitors who had to lay down their lives 
that the city might sleep secure. Still, the hope of a 
divine intervention and of the Messianic empire {BJ 
vi. 52 ff.) still held its own through all the pangs of 
hunger, all the shouts of combatants, and all the blood¬ 
thirsty jealousy of opposing parties. What amazing 
abysses does not human nature here disclose ! 

In twenty-one days the Romans had raised four new 
embankments which were watched with the utmost 
vigilance. Shaken by the rams a part of the wall at 
the Antonia citadel collapsed ; but the Jews had already 
erected a second behind the breach. This also the 
Romans surmounted on the 5th of Panemos (approx. 
July), and accordingly could assert the mastery in the 
citadel. On the 15th of Panemos the daily sacrifice in 
the temple (rpn) ceased to be offered. Well might the 
courage of many sink. Titus, first through Josephus 
and afterwards personally, pleaded that the temple 
might be spared; but all in vain. Nothing was left for 
it but that the struggle should be carried out to its issue 
within the sacred enclosure. The first battle being 
indecisive, the Romans built a new embankment against 
the wall of the inner precinct, while the Jews destroyed 
the chambers between the Antonia and the inner temple 
enclosure—partly by fire. 

On the 8th of Lous {ca. August) the rams were 
brought to bear on the walls of the inner forecourt. 
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As nothing, however, could be effected either by their 
1AA ’Rnmincr means or by scaling 'ladders, the gates 

-A . ® were set on fire. When these actually 

♦JJTi ♦ began to burn horror paralysed the 
temple, etc. defenders . Titus> howeve r, on the 

following day, caused the flames to be extinguished. His 
sole object had been to secure a freer path for the 
larger attack which he had planned for the 10th of Lous. 
Before this could quite be carried out by the soldiers, 
however, one of the party tossed a burning brand into 
one of the chambers surrounding the temple. The 
wildest consternation ensued among the Jews. Titus 
ordered the extinction of the fire; but the Roman soldiers 
pressed on, and put the horror-stricken Jews to the 
sword. Scarcely had Titus for the first time cast eyes 
on the Holy of Holies when the flames were already 
crackling under the door ; soon they sprang aloft and 
enveloped all. On this very day a prophet had 
summoned the people to the temple to see the fulfil¬ 
ment of the signs of deliverance. The raging flames, 
the infuriated soldiers, the groans of the wounded and 
the dying, all spoke with another voice. It was the 
judgment. The words of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
of Nazareth had come true. 

Thousands perished in the temple flames ; some of 
the Zealots sought safety in the Upper City. The 
Romans set up their standards in the sanctuary, sacri¬ 
ficed before them, and hailed Titus as Imperator. After 
an ineffectual attempt at an arrangement with the 
authorities he ordered the city to be burned. The 
Jews now retired into the palace of Herod and gave up 
the rest of the city to the spoiler. Once more the 
legions had to set about engineering works, and on the 
7th of Gorpiaius (ca. September) 70 A.D. , machines 
were brought to bear. It was now plain that the 
powers of resistance of the besieged had been broken at 
last; when the wall fell their pride turned into helpless¬ 
ness and cowardice, and they sought to hide themselves 
in the subterranean passages. On the same day the 
Roman soldiers made their way through the Upper 
City, burning, plundering, and massacring. Of the 
Jews who survived, the leaders were put to death, and 
the finest-looking of the youths were preserved to grace 
the triumph ; of the remainder, some were sent to the 
Egyptian mines, many were sent as presents into the 
provinces for use in scenic displays. Death or captivity 
was also the lot of those who had hidden themselves in 
the subterranean passages ; John of Giscala was sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for life, Simon bar Giora was set 
apart for the triumph. City and temple were destroyed, 
only the western portion of the city wall with the three 
towers of the palace of Herod was left standing, so as 
to admit of the 10th legion and some auxiliary troops 
having their camp there. Of the rich plunder, there 
were afterwards exhibited to the Romans in the joint 
triumph of Vespasian and Titus the Golden Altar of 
incense, the golden candlestick, and also the book of 
the Law. 


Three strongholds still remained in the hands of the 
Jews ; Herodeion and Masada to the W., Machserus 

109 Judsea t0 the E * the ^ eac * Sea. Herodeion 
surrendered to Lucilius Bassus, who now 
commanded the 10th legion, without a struggle; 
Machserus, only after a protracted siege. As Bassus 
died soon afterwards, the siege of Masada fell to the lot 
of his successor, L. Flavius Silva. This fortress stood 
at a height of more than 1500 ft. above the level of the 
Dead Sea, on the almost inaccessible summit of a 
mountain (now es-Sebbeh), and since the commencement 
of the war had been held by the Sicarii under Eleazar, 
a relation of Judas of Galilee. After great exertions the 
soldiers of Silva at last succeeded in making a breach 
in the walls ; but the defenders had already constructed 
behind it another wall of timber and earth. This 
withstood the blows of the ram better than the stone 
wall had done; but it was capable of being set on 
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fire by the besiegers. Hereupon Eleazar persuaded his 
band to a solemn resolution to commit suicide together. 
When, accordingly, on the 15th of Xanthicus (ca. 
April) 73, the Romans made their way over the burning 
wall into the fortress, they did not find a single man 
alive. Masada was afterwards held by a Roman 
garrison. 

Vespasian had already settled what was to be done 
with Judaea, by an order addressed to L. Bassus. The 
110 Vs w hole scene °f the rebellion, as it had 
’ . , been handed over by Nero to Vespasian 

J: as a special province, he now claimed as 

his private property. Caesarea Palaestinae 
was converted into a Roman colony (Colonia Prima 
Flavia Augusta Caesarea) and continued to be the seat 
of a governor (who at the same time commanded the 
10th legion) as well as the administrative capital. The 
10th legion lay for the most part at Jerusalem. Eight 
hundred veterans were settled at Emmaus near Jeru¬ 
salem. All Jews within the Roman empire were re¬ 
quired to pay the traditional temple tax, the didrachma 
(Mt. 1724), into the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This 
determination unquestionably was a very deep wound 
to Jewish susceptibilities. As a general rule, however, 
the position of the Jewish religion as a religio licit a 
within the Roman empire was not assailed. Nowhere 
except in Egypt was violence resorted to. Fugitive 
Sicarii had fomented disturbances in the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Alexandria, and this led Vespasian to order 
Lupus the governor to destroy the Jewish temple founded 
by Onias (see Heres). Lupus and his successor, 
Paulinus, plundered the temple of its dedicated gifts and 
sacred vessels, closed it and rendered it inaccessible. 
The Jewish worship had been carried on here for the 
space of 243 years (Jos. B/v ii. IO4 has 343 years, by an 
error). 

It was but natural that a paralysing reaction should 
follow the fearful struggle of the Jews with the Romans. 

Not only were their physical forces 
exhausted ; the community had—a 
more serious matter—been deprived 
of its religious centre. Its highest 
authority, the Synedrium, had even before the siege of 
Jerusalem been destroyed by the war party (§ 104). 
Now, with the destruction of the temple, the cultus also 
had been brought to an end ; the priests had been de¬ 
prived of their vocation, the community of its appointed 
representation in the presence of God. The mother- 
country itself was now compelled to live after the 
manner of the Jewish diaspora. The Pharisees, with 
Johanan b. Zakkai at their head, settled in Jamnia and 
addressed themselves to the task of once more rallying 
the dispersed of Israel around the Law. They revived 
the Synedrium into new life by the formation of a court 
of justice consisting of seventy-two members (o':£t), 


111. Reorganis¬ 
ation of the 
Jews in Judsea. 


which disposed of civil causes arising between Jews in 
Judsea and, so far as was practicable without conspicuous 
disregard of Roman rights, also dealt with criminal 
cases. This court of justice could not pretend to any 
legal title ; it owed its existence to the necessities of the 
case ; but it seems in all probability to have been ulti¬ 
mately recognised by the Romans. Soon it rose in 
importance to such a degree that its pronouncements 
were recognised by the whole diaspora. Its head, who 
bore the title of nasi, ethnarch, or patriarch, received 
from every Jewish community yearly dues, which were 
brought by so-called 4 apostles. 1 The study of the Law 
and the practice of Pharisaic piety were also carried on 
with all the zeal proper to persecuted causes. What had 
been lost—temple and worship—every effort was made 
to preserve, so far as was possible by means of writing ; 
the ancient precepts for the regulation of Jewish social 
life in Judsea were modified in such a way as to admit 
of their being applied under the altered conditions. 

The Jews in Palestine adapted themselves to the new 
circumstances with remarkable rapidity. This can be 
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explained to a great extent by the reaction which 
followed the feverish days of the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem. The Jews were glad to take refuge under 
the shelter of any new arrangement, however temporary 
and inadequate. They sought for comfort in their 
abiding sorrow, certainty in their doubt, some fixed 
point towards which they could direct their thoughts 
and hopes. This they found in the teachings of their 
rabbins, versed in the Scriptures, from whom they 
learned to accept their misfortunes submissively as a 
chastisement from God. This was certainly a whole¬ 
some salve for broken spirits. Nevertheless the rabbins 
had not learned from the terrible divine judgment the 
thing which in truth most concerned their peace. They 
impressed upon the Jews the old transcendental hope 
that at the time appointed by God the redemption— i.e ., 
the world - theocracy—would come (cp Apocalypse of 
Baruch, and 4 Esd.). It was the very depth of their 
unprecedented humiliation which seemed to justify the 
expectation that the hour of deliverance was not far 
off. Nor was it long before the determination was 
again arrived at to seek to hasten the event by their own 
efforts. 

The Emperor Domitian caused the didrachma tax 
(which, as we have seen, had from 70 A. D. onwards to 

112 N P a ^ to J u pi ter Capitolinus) to be ex- 

acted with particular strictness, and for - 

re e ion. bade conversion to Judaism (which still 
had its supporters even within the precincts of the 
imperial palace). He is said also to have sought, like 
Vespasian before him and Trajan after him, to exter¬ 
minate the Davidic family by persecution. These 
measures show how greatly the power of the Jewish 
diaspora was still felt by the Roman empire. It was in 
the places where the diaspora was strong that the first 
risings took place when Trajan waged war on the 
Parthians on the eastern frontier of the empire. Egypt, 
from the Thebaid to Alexandria, trembled before the 
wild outburst of Jewish hatred against the Greeks and 
the Romans. In Cyrene also it burst forth with blood¬ 
thirsty ferocity. In Cyprus the Jews carried out a fearful 
massacre and destroyed the city of Salamis ( circa 
116 A. d. ). Trajan sent one of his ablest generals, 
Marcius Turbo, to Egypt ; but it was only by degrees 
that he succeeded in quenching the fire of rebellion in 
the blood of its instigators. Even in Mesopotamia the 
Jews rose and threatened to bar the emperor's return 
from Ctesiphon. Here it was Lucius Quietus who 
restored order with remorseless firmness. Even down 
to the first year of the emperor Hadrian (117-138 A. D. ) 
the agitation seems to have shown itself—perhaps even 
in Palestine—in commotions of diminishing intensity. 

Towards the end of his reign Hadrian unintentionally 
furnished the occasion for a rising of the Jews in Judaea 
. itself. Circumcision had beeen for- 

withHadrifn 6 ! )idden , by l aw “ the Roman empire ’ 
being placed in the same category with 

castration. The prohibition was regarded by the Jews 
—though by no means levelled exclusively at them—as 
a prohibition of the exercise of their religion. Further, 
Hadrian issued orders that the now deserted Jerusalem 
should again be rebuilt as a Roman colony. This 
expression of imperial goodwill towards their ancient 
capital the Jews regarded as the worst of injuries, the 
deathblow to all their dearest hopes ; for the execution 
of the emperor’s command would mean nothing less 
than the conversion of Jerusalem into a Gentile city. 
The zeal of the Jews was accordingly kindled once more 
on behalf of the city of their God, and they flew to arms 
on the sacred soil of Judma. Probably the disturbances 
first began about 132, after the emperor’s second visit 
to Syria in 131. So far as we can learn from the scanty 
notices preserved to us, the struggle took the form of a 
guerilla war only ; the insurgents fixed their quarters in 
fastnesses, caves, and subterranean dens, and sought as 
best they could to expel the Romans from Judaea. 
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The leader was a certain Simon, better known by 
his surname, Bar Kosiba or Bar Kocheba; the first of 
•p ,, f these two forms indicates his origin 
Bar Kocheba geologically or locally (cp i Ch 4 ») 
the second his dignity (see Nu. 2417) 
as Messiah ; he was doubtless of Davidic descent. 
His coins bear the legend ‘Simon Prince of Israel.* 
The Roman Governor Tineius Rufus was unable to 
quell the rebellion which burst out on all sides and 
spread even beyond the boundaries of Judaea. Jeru¬ 
salem was ‘liberated,’ as the legend on the coins of 
Simon has it, and the sacrificial system was probably 
again revived ; perhaps an attempt was also made to 
rebuild the temple. The entire Jewish diaspora sup¬ 
ported the movement, so that ‘ the whole world was 
thrown into commotion' (Dio Cassius 6913). It seems 
probable that Hadrian himself lingered for a while near 
the scene of the struggle ; and he summoned his best 
generals to deal with it. Julius Severus, who came 
from Britain, brought it to a triumphant end. The 
closing scene took place not at Jerusalem but at Bether 
( q . v ., cp Ezra 220 ( 5 , see Gibbar), now Bittlr, to the 
south-west of Jerusalem. In the eighteenth year of 
Hadrian (134-5) the little fortress was captured after a 
brave resistance, Bar Kocheba himself having already 
been slain. The whole war probably lasted 3^ years 
(132-135 A.D.). It was bloody in the extreme, and 
* brought Judaea to the lowest ebb. The captive Jews 
were offered for sale at nominal prices on the market 
place beside Abraham’s oak at Hebron, or sent off to 
the slave markets of Gaza and Egypt. 

What the rebellion had been intended to prevent now 
took place without resistance. Jerusalem was built as a 
_, r . Gentile city and received the name of 

1 . Jerusa em ^jj a Q a pi to ii na> V vith the rights of a 

Decomes ^Liia Roman co i ony but without the jus 
uapitoima. ltaUcunu Gn the former site of the 

temple was built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus with an 
equestrian statue of the emperor Hadrian. No Jew 
was permitted to enter the precincts of the city; once 
more it was to be the possession of heathen deities and 
their worshippers. Such was the end of the history of 
Israel on the mountains of Judaea. 
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H. G. 

ISSACHAR [e]lCC<\X^p [BAL], some- 

times ic&X&p [B* b F] ; in Rev. 7 7 some MSS ic&CX&P I 
Jos. ic&XAPHCi on the name see below, §§ 3, 6 end), 
apparently the name borne by the inhabitants of the tract 
lying between the highlands of Ephraim on the S. and 
those of Naphtali on the N. ; between the lowlands of 
Zebulun on the NW. and the deep Jordan valley on 
the E. 


Issachar finds prominent mention in the present text 
of the battle-song in Judg. 5. It would be natural that 
„ . the brunt of the struggle should fall there. 

. are y j t no t eW orthy, however, that whilst 
mentioned. Jo$h 2I z3 (l Ch[s7]) assigns 

Daberath to Issachar, Josh. 19 12 places it on the border 
of Zebulun. Moreover, in the passage where Issachar 
is mentioned in Judg. 5 the text is uncertain. There is 
no quite unambiguous evidence that Deborah or 
Daberath (whether a person 1 or a town ) 2 or Barak, 
belonged to Issachar (see Deborah, § 2 f.). Can 
there have been a desire to suppress the name of 
Issachar? It is not quite impossible. The writer to 
whom is due the enumeration of tribes summoned by 
Gideon (Judg. 6 35 ) and of tribes that gathered together 
to pursue Midian (7 23 ), if rightly represented by MT , 3 
omits Issachar—the very tribe which, one would sup¬ 
pose, would be most intimately concerned, and (if 
we suppose that Purah is a corruption of Puah; see 
Gideon, § 1 n. ) rnay have supplied Gideon with his 
attendant. Similarly, Issachar is allowed no part in the 
fight described in Judg. 4. Still more strange, perhaps, 
is the omission of the same tribe from the list of those 
summarily told of in the latter part of Judg. I . 4 More¬ 
over in the * Blessing of Jacob ’ the reference to Issachar 
is rather disparaging, and in both the ‘ Blessings ’ Issa¬ 
char yields precedence to Zebulun, although in Gen. 30 
Issachar is the elder of the brothers. Is all this acci¬ 
dental ? Or can a reason be found ? 


Issachar’s being a Leah-tribe associates it with 
Zebulun (cp the connexion of the two in Dt. 33i8/i), 
_ o . . and they are mentioned together in the 
Cults? Song of Deborah (Judg- ^ 14/): their 
territories were contiguous. What is 


1 Moore, Budde, and others. 

2 C. Niebuhr; Wi. G/2i26. 

3 Of course the text may be corrupt; see Gideon, § 1, where 
it is proposed to read * Issachar ’ in the Gideon story for Asher 
(Judg. <535). 

4 We. CH 215 suggests that Issachar may have been included 
in Joseph ; Bu. (RiSa 44^!) and Moore (Judg. 49) suggest that 
it was omitted through accident or design in abridgment. 
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noteworthy, however, is that the * Blessing of Moses * 
connects the tribes not as comrades in war (as in Judg. 
5) but as guardians of a great religious fair (Dt. 3318/.); 
as if they had formed a northern confederation like that 
of Shechem which had its religious centre, according to 
Winckler (GI 256), on Shechem’s sacred mountain. On 
what mountain such a gathering of northern clans may 
have been held does not appear ; possibly on Tabor 
(Herder, Graf, Steuernagel?) or Carmel (Knobel, Ber¬ 
tholet). Nor have we any clue as to the deity who was 
thus honoured, unless we can venture to find a veiled 
hint in a well-known story connected with the birth of 
Issachar and Zebulun. 

Reuben found duda'im (see Mandrake). These 
naturally belonged to Leah, the fruitful mother ; but 
Rachel bartered for a share. Issachar and Zebulun were 
born to Leah, Joseph to Rachel. Whatever be the mean¬ 
ing of Reuben’s being assigned to Leah (see Reuben), 
the tribe was mixed up with Gad \q.v. § 3]. Now Mesha 
tells us (/. 12) that when he took Ataroth from Gad he 
carried off nin SfON, which implies a cult of some kind. 
The Gadite cult may have been shared by Reuben : un¬ 
less, indeed, ‘ Reuben ’ in Gen. 3014 was originally ‘ Gad,’ 
whose birth has just been told of ( v. 11): Gad could be 
called Leah’s son. If there underlies the story of the 
dudatm the fact of an old cult, it is a little difficult to 
extricate it naturally ; but it is noteworthy that the 
Issacharite tribal hero Tola, or his clan Puah, is said 
to be ‘ son of Dodo ’ (nn ; the text of the passage, 
however, is doubtful ; see § 7). 

It seems certain that popular etymology connected the 
name Issachar with the Hebrew root -pi?, 1 wages ’ (cp 
_ the gloss 6 earl file r0os [BAL] and Jos. iic 

filadov vevofievos) and in J's form of the 
theory the hire had to do with the mandrakes (Gen. 
3O15). 1 It has been thought that religious ideas some¬ 
times led to the omission of certain tribe-names (cp 
Gad, § 2). If the omission of Issachar was inten¬ 
tional, the reason may have been political (see below, 
§ 4) ; but implications involved in the ‘ Duda ’ story 
might be enough. Or if the connection of the name 
with an Egyptian god Sokar (which is in fact one of 
the alternatives proposed by C. J. Ball, SPOT on Gen. 
3018; see below, § 6) was held by some in ancient 
times, it is barely possible that this may have been dis¬ 
advantageous to the tribe. 

The first syllable of Issachar may possibly have been taken by 
J to be the Hebrew word jJ'n (so We. TBS, p. v, also 95 f, and 
Ball, op. cit.), the whole name being explained as ‘man of 
hire.* Another popular explanation may have been *13C' b’ 
(cp Jer. 3116 = 2 Ch. 15 7 Eccles. 4 9) ; perhaps also *13b Rb\ 2 
The theory that the name is compound is not impossible (cp 
§ 6). Many modern writers, however, incline to the view that 
it is simple. 3 Thus Ball compares the Arabic askar ; 4 Nestle 
(AJSL 13 175 f. [’97]) seems to favour Wellhausen's comparison 
of the Nabataean name SaxpTjA-ov, 5 and Cheyne thinks Is¬ 
sachar is a popular corruption of Yizrah[el] ([^NlrnrX which he 
has suggested as perhaps the original of Israel (^Rie”) and of 
Jezreel (^R$nr) (see Jacob, § 6) : Jezreel lies on the borders of 
Issachar. On the second part of the name see further, below, 
§6. 


1 In E Leah gave up her handmaid to Jacob (v. 18). 

2 The name appears in the consonantal text invariably as 

“□re'’. This is printed "I2rb’, that is with the Kre ; but in 
different authorities occur the following five other forms : 
(without daghesli), nrb’C’’, “)rbb\ *lX'b^ ; on which 

see Ginsburg, Introd. 250-254 (cp Baer-Del. Gen. 84 f). 

3 The view that the second t? was meant to show that the is 
Eh n°t b»j is supported by Nestle (AJSL 13 17 5. f, Trans. IX Or. 
Cong. 262) who, however, believes that the \y was really \y. The 
double [y may, however, be due to ‘ Volksetymologie.’ 

4 ‘Sorrel,’ or ‘reddish-brown’ of horses (cp Lane,, ad ’ voc ., 

Wi. GI 2281, n. 1); cp Gen. 4914a, and note the derivation of 
TICn ( see Ass). The phonetic equivalent of Issachar in Arabic 
is ’yaskur, which occurs as a tribal name (see, e.g., Yakut 3 288 
l. 14); cp in a Minaean inscription from Mada’ in Saleh 

(DHM£/. Denk. no. xxv. 1 . 4 ; see further Muller’s note, p. 48). 

5 Heid.d) 3, n. 5 ; 2nd ed. omits. 
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If we judged by appearances we should conclude that 
. in historical times lssachar played no im- 
hist^ m P ortant P art * Some of the kings of Israel, 
however, appear to have been men of 

lssachar. 

There seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt that 


one of the older sources of Kings called Baasha ‘ son 
of Ahijah, of the house of lssachar’ (i K. I527). 1 Of 
the origin of Omri nothing is said ; but that he also was 
of lssachar is for several reasons not improbable. 2 If 
then there is anything in the notion that there was a 
tendency to avoid mentioning lssachar (see above, §§ 
1-3) it might be suggested that under the Jehu dynasty it 
became the fashion to disparage the ‘house of lssachar.’ 
It would not be strange if this were so. On the other 
hand Jehu himself may have belonged to the house of 
lssachar. 3 


That would be the most natural explanation of his being 
called in inscriptions of Shalmaneser II. ‘son of Omri’ (A 'AT 
189^ 208); note also the phrase ‘statutes of Omri' (Mic. 6 16 ; 
see Omri, 1). However that may be, Jehu was a trusted general 
of Ahab and Jehoram. The last king of the line was slain 
near Ibleam. Jehu’s father’s name is given as Jehoshaphat, 
the name (not a common one) of the governor of lssachar in the 
list in r K. 4 , where in MT ( v. 17) he is said to be son of Paruah, but 
Paruah should probably rather be Puah, the lssachar clan. 4 Jehu 
is oftener, however, called son of Nimshi. This is obscure ; but 
if we may explain it on the analogy of the Punic ej-ij H to qj/ju, 
Nimshi would imply the cult of a god '17, which might be the 
same as that referred to in the Issacharite Baasha 

On the other hand Jehu may have been a southerner. 


There are not lacking features of his policy that would fit in 
with such a theory (see Jehu, § 2), and Nimshi may have been a 
southern name (cp Abishai, Amasa; and, for the first part of 
the name, Naomi and Elnaam [1 Ch. 11 46]). 

Whether the dynasties of Omri and Jehu were from 
lssachar or not—and the saying in Gen. 49 14/ suggests 
5 Geographical that Issachar supplied, rather than 
’ conditions. em P lo y ed - S an S s of labourers-there 
were not wanting influences that 
might have enabled men of that tribe to take a leading 
place. If ‘ nature has manifestly set Esdraelon in the 
arms of Samaria,’ 6 it has also assigned it a different 
lot. Commenting on the ' Blessing ’ of Issachar (Gen. 
49i4) G. A. Smith says (p. 383) ‘To the highlander 
looking down upon it, Esdraelon is room to stretch in 
and be happy.’ The most important point, however, 
is that the plain of Megiddo is the natural route from 
Sharon to the Jordan. From the earliest times it 
contained the sites of fortress towns (see Esdraelon). 
Though its connection with Ephraim and with Gilead 
was very close, we have no hint how it became connected 
with Israel; perhaps in self-defence against the inroads 
of the still unsettled peoples of the east; or in connec¬ 
tion with some other great struggle. 7 


6 . 


Prehistoric 
times. 


It appears that at one time the plain of Megiddo was 
pretty completely under the power of the Philistines. * 1 

At least, the Zakkar(I) (Ta-[k]-ka- 
ra-[y]), who were associated with them 
had firmly established themselves at 
Dor in the 12th century. 2 Who the people were who 
suffered from these intruders we are not told. It might 
be supposed that they would hardly be Israelites, who 
probably settled first in the highlands ; that the strangers 
would be interested merely or mainly in the trade-routes 
and the cities lying on them, and that it was from them 
that these were won by Israel. That may be so. The 
struggle, echoes of which we find in Judg. 5 , may con¬ 
ceivably have had this very result. No more, however, 
can we be sure that the land was found in the un¬ 
disturbed possession of ‘Canaanites.’ We hear of 
the district first in the time of Thotmes III. and it 
was thereafter more or less continually in the power 
of Egypt or contesting that power. The Amarna 
correspondence, however, shows us not only the open 
country but also the towns ( e.g . Megiddo [AT ?5 193]) 
threatened by the Habiri. The one thing that seems 
to be clear is that the population must have been even 
more than usually mixed. 3 4 5 

It is not impossible that some Egyptians might remain 
when Egypt finally withdrew. At least, there would 
be natives or settlers who had been attached to them 
in one capacity or another, especially mercenaries. 
The Egyptian derivation of the name Issachar referred 
to above (§ 3), therefore, is perhaps not quite impossible. 
Issachar is the only name of the 'twelve tribes ’ (besides 
Naphtali) from which no gentilic is formed in the OT, 4 
which makes it not improbable that it is a compound 
name. The Moabites knew a neighbouring people as 
Ish-gad (see Gad, § i). It may be, then, that there 
was in the Gilboa district a community known to their 
neighbours by some such name as Is-sachar— i.e ., the 
men of the god Sakar—as Ish-gad were the men of 
the god Gad (Gad, § if ). 5 


Another theory (Che. Crit. Bib.) not open in the same way 
to the objection referred to below, regards idc'E” as a popular 
euphonic adaptation of a primitive tribal name Ish-h^res (oinK’') 
‘ man of the sun ’ ; cp the place-name Beth-shemesh (Josh. 19 22); 
but the author of this theory prefers the explanation Yizrah [el] 
mentioned above (§ 3, end). 

The difficulty (referred to above) in the way of supposing 
that ‘ Issachar’ contains a reference to a god Sokar, is that, al¬ 
though, according to the Sakkara list, a king of the second 
dynasty (the Sesokhris of Manetho) bore a name compounded 
with that of this deity, and such compounds were favourites 
(Erman, Anc. Eg. 159) in the old empire (cp Seker-h'a-ba’u ; 
Lieblein, Diet, de noms hieroglyf>h iq ties, no. 1359 and others), 
there does not appear to be any evidence that the name of this 
god was used in forming proper names outside of Egypt. 


1 0a’s 01x01/ e«r a-xa-p, indeed, may not be strong evidence 
confirmatory of MT ; but 0 b need not be opposed really. / 3 eAaa v 
0 inos a\eia may be a dittograph of Paacra v. a. due to homoio- 
teleuton (avrov . . . oikov) (the Yap of 0 b’s exapa^ei/ [exapaxtotrev 
(L)] for Trar of 0 A’ s enara^tv looks oddly like the end of ior<raxa p). 
0 L adds Ia<raxa.p of MT after ptSSapa ( — pt\aav of 0B). 

2 He was chief general under the ‘ house of Issachar,’ and we 
are not told his origin. It is plain that Ahah had a palace at 
Jezreel (although ‘ which was in Jezreel ’in r K. 21 x may be an 
insertion [0 om.]), which continued to be the home of the 
family. The original owner of the hill of Samaria may have 
been an Issacharite (cp the clan of Shimron). It should not be 
ignored that in the Chronicler’s list of Davidic tribal princes, 
the prince of Issachar is called Omri (r Ch. 27 18). Naturally 
in such a list (cp Gray, HPNi%$f. 188), no stress can be laid 
on this ; but traditional names do occur in the list: see Ephraim, 
Benjamin. (By a strange coincidence the plain of Megiddo is 
now called Merj ibn 'Amir.) Here might be mentioned also 
the Phoenician policy of the house of Omri. Cp Smith, DB^) 
1487^, Guthe, GVT 138. 

3 Still, one of his house was called Jeroboam. 

4 The may be from which perhaps stood between jyig 
and “las in 0 b vio? <£>oua<rouS tv urcraxap (/.£., '<3 *157 mg jg), 
and practically in ©l v. papa-aov\ (/.*., nii ?*13 p — "W fPS p) ev 
urcr. 

5 If the Jehu dynasty also belonged to the house of Issachar 
a political reason for the rise of a fashion of disparaging 
Issachar is hard to find. 

6 GASm. HG 379. 

7 Guthe {GVI 73), who accepts 1 S. 11 as it stands, infers from 


Saul’s choosing Bezek as mustering place (1 S. 118) that he 
counted on drawing from Issachar and the northern tribes. 
Bezek, however, is just opposite Jabesh, and Winckler’s argu¬ 
ment (GI 2 158, etc.), that Saul was a Jabeshite (cp Saul), is 
certainly plausible. Even if it were to be held, with Cheyne, 
that Jabesh-gilead is a corruption of some other name, Guthe’s 
inference is not conclusive : the mention of Bezek might be a 
consequence of the corruption (see Saul, § r, near end). 

1 This statement may stand even if it should be held that the 
people referred to in the original form of the story in Sam. as 
holding Israel in subjection were not the Philistines, See Saul, 

§ 4, and Zarephath, where other related changes in the reading 
of the traditional story are proposed. 

2 WMM, MFAG, 1900, i. ; cp Dor. 

3 Guthe thinks that Issachar and Zebulun came from across 
Jordan, and probably were pushed into their later seats by 
Joseph when it followed {GV/ 50). Cp § 8, end. 

4 In the case of tTR, however, in Judg. 10 , it is just 

possible that a final ♦ has been lost before the following jorp. 
Otherwise we must insert D (Moore), or substitute it for tT'N, . 

before "□srers It is difficult, at all events, to follow Budde 
{ad toe.) in regarding the text as sound. Nu. 25 8 14, which he 
cites, do not seem to be really parallel, the meaning there is ‘ the 
Israelite’ ; here it is ‘an Issacharite.’ See, further, the article 
cited below, next col. n. 3. 

5 Of the Egyptian god Sakar not very/ much is known. His 
name is met with chiefly in combination, as Ptah-Sokar, or 
Ptah-Osiris-Sokar. Originally apparently a sun-god, he ‘ became 
thegodxar’ e^o\^i/of theMemphite Necropolis,’ultimately giving 
his name to the modern village Sakkara (Wiedemann, Petrie). 
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It is true the letters SKR(i3o) occur in several proper names 
at Carthage : a god nbloDnan (.CIS 1 253 [254]; cp lan 

in a Maktar inscr., Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , 1 49); naDDlJ 
(CIS 1 267 372 ; Eut. 152); but in each case 130 is preceded by 
C, and the name 33DD“l3y (in a Sidon inscription : Rev. dAss. 
fl. 3, p. 76 [’91]) seems to show that the divine name is not *13D 
but 130D« Nor is the name t ?y3")30> also at Carthage (CIS 
1 1218 1354), decisive. There does not seem to be any unam- 
biguous case of ^3 preceded by a divine name. 333 is there¬ 
fore probably, as elsewhere, for 331 (so Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , 

I 36). We find a Sacar (33*7) in 1 Ch. 11 35, as father of 
David's hero Ahiam the Hararite (of Arad? Adora?) ; but in 

II 2 S. 2333 Sacar becomes Sharar.. See also Ishsechel. 

In 1 Ch. 265 a certain Issachar is seventh son of Obed-edom ; 
but there may be dittography: *i3fi7' 'tf’tfrr- Similarly in the 
case of Sacar, the fourth son (v. 4): 33^1 

The later history of Issachar is obscure (cp Scythians). 

_ How few people are expressly said to 

7 . Later h ave b e i on g ec i to Issachar has been 
History. no ted already (§ 4, begin.). For an 
genealogies. j nterest j ng case see shunamite, Shu- 
lamite ; for a tradition regarding N. Israel’s great 
prophet, see Hosea, § 9. With Belemoth, the name 
of his supposed birthplace, cp 0 ’s Baithemoth men¬ 
tioned below, § 8. 

On the Issacharite ‘spy' (Nu. 137) see Joseph i., § 1 n. On 
the representatives of Issachar in the list (1 K. 4) of Solomon's 
prefects and in the Chronicler’s list (1 Ch. 27) of David’s captains 
(-fc») of tribes (Omri) see above, § 4, with footnote (4). 

In Tola we have a typical case of the equivalence of 
1 genealogies ’ and ‘ annals.' According to Judg. 10 1 f. 

* Shamir in Mt. Ephraim 1 boasted that it was the resting- 
place of Tola, son of Puah, son of Dodo, an Issacharite 
■judge’ of Israel. In P’s ‘genealogy’ of Issachar 
part of this story appears as a simple list of names . 1 
For ‘Tola the son of Puah who dwelt (det) in Shamir’ 
we find four sons of Issachar: Tola, Puah, Jashub 2 
(3112’), Shimron. 

In the genealogical lists there is nothing equivalent to the 
‘ben Dodo’ inserted in Judg. 101 after Puah. It is therefore 
not improbable that ‘ ben Dodo ’ is to be explained as a marginal 
note, 3 and ‘ Mount Ephraim ’ as a (perhaps erroneous) gloss on 
Shamir or Shimron (©bal 2a/u,apeia); cp Gen. 4G 13 Num. 
20 23 f. 1 Ch. 7 1. It is not likely that the genealogy contained 
a name Kareah. 4 

With regard to the Issachar clan names it is remark¬ 
able that Shamir is a precious stone (Diamond, § 2), 
whilst Tola is a dye-producing worm, and Puah, 
apparently, a dye-producing plant. On this coincidence 
see, further, Zebulun. 

To the four names given in P the Chronicler adds eleven de¬ 
scendants of Tola, four of whom are ‘ sons ’ of Yizrah-yah (cp 
above, § 3, end). 

P’s geographical details about Issachar are not clear. 

Instead of a ‘ boundary ’ (v. 18) we find a list of towns (omit 
AV ‘ toward,’ RV ‘unto’— i.e., the n of rj^Njnr—with the ver¬ 
sions), ending with a fragment of boundary 
8. P’s boundary. ,(v . 22)—Tabor (©b yaudpiop [‘land of 
Tabor’?], ©a 0 a 4 >u) 0 , ©u 0 a fiu >p, some 
MSS /Sai0e/uw0 : see below, n. 5), and two unknown places: 
Shahazumah and Beth-shemesh. The (thirteen : so Pesh. 5 ) 
towns in the list are Jezkeel (Zer'tn) on a northern promontory 
of Gilboa, Chesulloth (Iksdt) below the hills of en-Nasira, 
Shunem (Salem) on the SW. slope of Nebi Dahi, Hapharaim 
perhaps (el-Farrlye?) on the hills between Carmel and el-Lejjun, 
Shion perhaps (‘Ain ShaTn?) across the plain NW. of Nebi 
Dahi, Anaharath perhaps (‘Arrane?) on the lower hills west 
of Gilboa, Rabbith [q.r>.], Kishion (Kidshon?; Tell abu 
Kudes?), Ebez (q.v.\ Remeth (q.v.), En-Gannim (Jenin), 
En-haddah (for En-harod?, 'Ain Jdliid ), and Beth-pazzez. 
To these places is to be added Jarmuth (Josh. 21 28) = Ramoth 
(1 Ch. 7 73 [58]), which is the third of the four Levitical cities in 
Issachar : Kishion (Josh.)=Kedesh (r Ch.), Daberath, Jarmuth 
= Ramoth, and En-gannim (Josh.)=Anem (1 Ch.). 


1 On the question of the relative priority of P’s list and Judg. 
10 1, see the article referred to in n. 3. 

2 For the variants see Jashub. 

3 See an article on the genealogy of Issachar and Tola in the 
OLZ 3 366./C [1900], where, for example, it is suggested that 
‘ben Dodo' possibly means ‘son of his dad’ —a gloss due to 
the fact that Tola is represented as son of his younger brother. 

4 The reading Kapur (Kaprje) in eight minuscules, six 0/which 
omit 'ish Yissdkdr , is probably a fragment of * Issachar ’ or 

( see preceding col. n. 4). 

5 © almost unanimously omits v . 22 b. MT reads ‘ sixteen.' 
Possibly ‘to Tabor’ (T13n3) was read as a place-name: Beth- 
bar(?); cp several of ©’s variants. This would give sixteen towns. 
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According to Josh. 17 ro (also P) Issachar bordered 
on Manasseh on the (S. ) W. (cp Ephraim, § 6), whilst 
according to vv. 11-13 (J) the most important cities in 
Issachar (see § 5) — Beth-shean, Ibleam, Taanach, 
Megiddo (with Dor)—were, ‘ with their districts,’ claimed 
by Manasseh and eventually made dependent by Israel 
(cp Judg. 1 27 1 Ch. 7 29). h. w. H. 

ISSHIAH (IW* [once ‘man of 

JatT>; iecc[e]i& [BAL]). 

1. AV Ishiah, an Issacharite (1 Ch. 7 3, euria [B], ietr. [A], 
taxr. [h], Jesia [Vg.]). 

2. AV Jesiah, a Korahite, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 6, 

lycrovvei [BN], iccrta [A], ie<r<rov€ [L], Jesia [Vg.]). See 
David, § 11 (a iii.). 

3. The head of the b’ne Rehabiah (1 Ch. 24 21 om. B, tetna? 

[A], uocr. [L], Jesias [Vg.]); in 1 Ch. 2625 his name appears as 
Jeshaiah wo-aias [BA], taxnje [L]). 

4. AV Jesiah, b. Uzziel (Jahaziel), a Levite (1 Ch. 23 20, 
Lcreta [B], luxriar [L], Jesia [Vg.]), of whose sons Zechariah is 
alone mentioned (id, 24 25, urta [B], atr. and «r. [A], loxnov [LJ). 

5. Ishijah, RV Isshijah, one of the b’ne Harim in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., §5, end); Ezra 1031 
(ieacria<: [L])= 1 Esd. 9 32, Aseas (acraias [BA]). 

ISSUE (im, TipD, etc.), Lev.l 2 7 152 etc. See 

Medicine. 

ISTALCURUS (ictaAkoyPOY [A]), 1 Esd. 840. See 
Zabud, 2, and cp Uthai. 

ISUAH (mtfty. 1 Ch. 7 3 o ; RV Ishvah. 

ISUI (')&), Gen. 46 17 ; RV Ishvi. 

ITALIAN BAND (h cneipA h kaAoymcnh 
itaAikh). Acts 10 i. See Cornelius, § 1, and cp 
Army, § 10. 

ITALY ( itaAi a)- From the age of Augustus the word 
Italy was used as a geographical term in the same sense 
in which we use it now. See further Rome ; Romans. 

It occurs four times in the NT, viz., Acts 101, ‘the Italian 
band ’(see Army, § 10, Cornelius, § 1); Acts 18 2, the expulsion 
of the Jews ‘ from Italy,’ || ‘from Rome ’; Acts 271, Paul’s voyage 
to Italy, i.e ., to Rome; Heb. 1324, ‘those of Italy’ (see 
Hebrews, Epistle to, § 9). 

ITCH (Dnn), Dt. 28 27 f. See Diseases, 3. 

ITHAI On\S), 1 Ch. 11 31. See Ittai. 

ITHAMAR (’"iDrT'N, derivation uncertain, ‘ father of 
Tamar’? 'X being perhaps for 'OK, cp Abiezer and 
I-ezer ; but ^X is more probably a fragment of a 
divine name, see Ichabod, Jezebel; i 0 <\M<\p [BAFL]), 
the name of a guild of priests which, to judge from 1 Ch. 
243/., was of less importance than that of Eleazau 
(q.v .). See Genealogies, § 7 [iv.], Zadok, and cp 
C. Niebuhr, Gesch. d. ebr. Zeitalters , 1 280. It is in 
accordance with this that in the priestly genealogies 
Ithamar appears as the youngest (4th) son of Aaron, 
Eleazar being the third (Ex. 623 28 1 Nu. 32/., cp Lev. 
106 12 16 [P]). In P’s description of the wanderings 
Ithamar is represented as superintending the Gershon- 
ites and Merarites (Nu. 42833 78 ). The Kohathites 
(to which the high-priestly family belonged) are not 
under his charge. The guild is mentioned again in 
the list of the returning exiles (Ezra82 = 1 Esd. 829, tera- 
fiapov [B]). It is curious to notice that in this passage 
the name occurs in connection with the b’ne Phinehas 
and Gershom. The supposition that Eli was a member 
of this guild is manifestly uncritical, and has been 
shown to rest upon a misunderstanding ; see Eli, § 2. 

s. a. c. 

ITHIEL (/X^n'ts, perhaps ‘El is with me,’ cp Im¬ 
manuel ; and see Names, § 28), in list of Benjamite in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [b], § 15 [1] a), 
Neh. 11 7 f (m 0 ihA [BA], ce 0 . [N 1 a dittographed c]» 
€ 0 . [L]). 

Although the Nabataean name 73'n'N is closely parallel (CIS 
2 196), its meaning is equally uncertain —‘ Bel exists,’ 07, ‘ he 
whom Bel leads ’; to render ‘ Bel is with me ’ is, of course, impos¬ 
sible, since the preposition jin is not used in Aramaic. 

1 Quoted by Driver (7'^^' 92) in connection with the 
mysterious Ishvi (q.v.). 
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ITHIEL AND UCAL 

ITHIEL AND UCAL ^S'n’Nlbl, toic ttic- 
T6YOYCIN eeca kai TTAyOMAl), personal names in 
Prow 30 1, where RV renders ‘The words of Agur the 
son of Jakeh ; the oracle. The man saith unto Ithiel 
and unto Ucal.' It is usual to retain ‘Agur son of 
Yakeh' as the name of some unknown Jewish or non- 
Jewish sage, but to get rid of Ithiel and Ucal by 
changes of points or consonants. Thus Kamphauscn 
(Kau. H S ) renders v. i (after the heading), ‘The man 
speaks (saying), I wearied myself about God, I wearied 
myself about God, and pined away' (^xi > so Del., 
Frank. ). This, however, implies an unusual construction 
of the verb nx 1 ? with an accusative. Hitzig, Delitzsch, 
Frankenberg prefer to make Vn. ‘God,' a vocative; 
but the context does not suggest an address to God. 

‘ Agur son of Jakeh ’ is almost equally hard to explain. 
Toy owns perplexity. <£ 5 B ‘ yAC , however, puts us on the 
right track, rots 7 nor. deep represents °f 

which can still be traced in MT, except that n stands 
for the second d (see further Crit. Bib .). The text prob¬ 
ably is, 4 The words of the man (called) hak-kohileth, 
the guilty one, to those who believe in God.’ Cp Kohe- 
LETH. T. K. C. 

ITHLAH (r6rP), Josh. 19 42 RV, AV Jethlah. 

ITHMAH (norv), a Moabite, named in David's army- 
list (1 Ch. ll 4 6f ; 606 MA [BN], 160 . [A], 160 AM [L]). 

ITHNAN (jlJT, § io), a town in the southern part 
of Judah, 1 mentioned along with Kedesh and Hazor in 
Josh. 1523 (&COPIGONAIN KAI MAI NAM [B] for Hazor 
and Ithnan ; i 0 nazi(J> [A] for Ithnan, Ziph in v. 24 ; 
iOnan [L]). See Ethnan. 

ITHRA(fcOrP), 2 S. 172sf. EV m &- Jether (q.v., 3). 

ITHRAN (|" 1 TP, ‘eminent’; cp Jethro). i. A 
Horite clan-name, Gen. 36 26 (iedpav [ADE], id. [L]) = 

1 Ch. 1 41 (7 edpapi [B], ledpav [AL]). See Dishon. 

2. In a genealogy of Asher (< q.v ., § 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 7 37 (9epa [B], 
ie9ep [A], om. L). Ini Ch. 7 38 the name apparently recurs as 
Jether 6 ("in’, ie0rj p [B], ie9ep [A]). 0 l gives e9pav (i.e., 
Ithran?) for Ulla the father of Hanniel and Rizia (v. 39); see 
Arah, i. 

ITHREAM ( DtfTJY, § 46, cp Abiathar, Jether, 
Jethro, Ammi [Names with], and see below ; see 
also Gray, HPN 49 55 ; I60PAAM [B], ie0pOAC 
[Jos.]), the sixth son of David by Eglah, 2 S. 3 s 
(6I60APAAM [A], I60PAM [L]), I Ch. 33 ( 1 0ApAM 
[B], i 60 pa[a]m [AL]) ; see David, § 11 d . The name 
is miswritten Jerimoth (q v. , 9) in 2 Ch. 11 18, where 
we should probably read ‘ Mahalath (see Mahalath), 
daughter of Ithream and of Abihail daughter of Saul.' 
The Chronicler, who draws from an older source, not 
knowing Abihail (a name corrupted elsewhere into 
Michal) as a daughter of Saul, has emended ViRt? 
into (Eliab). Accepting the old view which 

identifies Ithream’s mother Eglah (q.v. ) with Michal, 
Klostermann suggests that Ithream (i.e., ‘residue of a 
kinsfolk') described the child of Michal as a repre¬ 
sentative of the almost extinct family of Saul. In itself 
this view is not unplausible (cp Judg. 76), at least if 
Klostermann’s explanation of Eglah be in some form 
accepted; but it seems to the present writer to be 
opposed by the analogy of the names Rehoboam, Jero¬ 
boam. To explain Rehoboam as 4 the people is wide,' 
and Jeroboam as 4 the people increases' (see Names, 

§ 46) appears arbitrary; am in such names (when 
genuine) is, at any rate in the older period, presumably 
a divine title (see Ammon, § 1), and Ithream ought to 
mean ‘ the (divine) kinsman is pre-eminence.' T. K. C. 

ITHRITES, THE ('*]Fl'ij, ai0aA€IM [BA], o £ 0 pi 
[L]), a family of Kirjath-jearim, 1 Ch. 2 53 (see Shobal). 
In 2 S. 2338 1 Ch. II40 Ira and Gareb are called Ithrites : 

1 So Jerome (fXSTlS 33, ‘Ethnan in tribu Juda’) and Eusebius 
( ib. 254 57, E Ovafx </>uAtjs IovSa). 
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ITUREA 

2 S. (aideipatos [B*], edeipaios [B a - b ], eddevaios [B], 
edpdios, redpir-qs [A], ledcpei, lede/x [L]), Ch. (rfdrjpei, 
todypei [B], idTjpei, lodrjpei [N], ledepi [A], iedpi[ L]). In 
2 S. 2338 aideipaios [B] seems to suggest a reading nri*n 
(Th., Klo., Marq., H. P. Smith) — i.e., a native of 
Jattir (q.v.), in the hill country of Judah (Josh. 15 48 
21 m). 

ITTAH-KAZIN (p$jj nP\V), Josh. 19 13 , RV Eth- 
kazin. 

ITTAI ('FIN, 600€i [BA], |0| [L], e0ic [Jos. Ant. 
vii. 92], eodaios [ib. 10 i]). 1. A Gittite, who with 600 

Philistines entered into David's service shortly before 
Absalom’s rebellion (2S. 15 18 / [npoc] C6006I [B in 
v. 19]). So far as the text is intelligible, it would appear 
that Ittai—his name was probably once in v. 18 b, thus pro¬ 
viding a natural introduction to v. 19 a —was a ‘ stranger ’ 
(hdj) who had been exiled from his native place (reading 
Vg.), and David advises him to return and 
take back his brethren with him, adding a benediction 1 
(see Truth). In the fight against Absalom, he is a 
commander of the third part of the army. The rapidity 
with which Ittai, who when we first meet him had only 
been a short time with David (2 S. 15 20, jjn-q Vicn), 
springs to the high position of commander along with 
Joab and Abishai (2S. I82512) is surprising. It is 
natural to suppose that he was one of David’s well-tried 
warriors, perhaps one who had been with him during 
his residence at Ziklag. It is hardly safe to identify 
him with 2 (below). 

2. Ittai, one of David’s heroes, who, probably to distinguish him 
from 1 (above), is styled ‘ b. Rihai from Gibeah of the children of 
Benjamin,’ 2 S. 2329 (e<r9ae 1 [B], om. A, e99i [L])= 1 Ch. 11 31 
Ithai (’JVR, cupel [B], ai9et [N^, r}9ov [A]). s. A. C. 

ITUREA — i.e., the territory of the Itarceans, which 
should mean especially (see Ishmael, § 4 [7], and cp 
GASm. HG 545) the southern part of the Antilibanus. 
It is mentioned in AV of Lk. 3 i, where the appear¬ 
ance of the new prophet, John the Baptist, is elabor¬ 
ately dated. The passage which, according to RV, runs, 

* . . . and his brother Philip (being) tetrarch of the 
region of Ituraea and Trachonitis,’ and according to AV, 

‘... of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis,' is 
in Greek (Ti. WH), <FtAt7T7roo di too d5e\<pov a vtov 
T erpapxovPTos tt)s 'I rovpaias Kal T pax^vlnbos x^P a ^' 
Which of the renderings is correct? It is important 
to notice that in Acts 16 6 the AV and the RV differ once 
more. The best MSS have tt}v <&piryiav Kal Va\ariK7}v 
X&pav (so Ti. WH). This, as appears from Acts 18 23 2 
(if the text is right), should mean, in Lk.’s style, 

‘ Phrygia and the region of Galatia.' Herod Philip, 
then, on this view of Lk.’s meaning, held a tetrarchy 
composed of two districts called respectively Ituraea 
and Trachonitis ; but here two difficulties arise. 

a. It is at any rate doubtful whether there is a single 
Greek writer before Epiphanius 3 (Hccr. 19) and 
Eusebius (OS 268 93) who uses ’Irovpala, 4 Ituraea,' as 
the name of a country. 

Appian, in a list of countries, mentions JIo\cu(ttivt)v Kal rrjy 
'lrovpaiojy 4 (Civ. 5 7), and though in Jos. Ant. xiii. I3 Dindorf 
reads ’Irovpaiav, Niese’s and Naber’s reading Ttov/xkW is 
proved to be right by the following words, which refer to the 
people of the Iturseans. 5 

This, however, is the less serious difficulty. In Acts IS 23 it 
is possible to read with (apparently) Pesh. rijv raXaruciji' /cat 
Qpvyiav x^pav, and apart from Lk.’s presumed usage, 6 it would 
be not unnatural to understand the words of Lk. 3 1 as implying 
that Ituraja and Trachonitis were partly at any rate the same 
region. 


1 On the text see Dr. ad loc. 

2 tt]V VaXaTtKrjV x&pav Kal ‘Ppvyiav [Ti. WH]. 

3 Ramsay, Expositor , ’94^, p. 52. 

4 Ramsay, ib. pp. 52, 146. 

6 7roA.ep.7j<ras [Troupatousl Kal iroWrjv avrtov rij? \<l>pas tjj 
’I ouSauj npoaKTYjo-dfievos. 

6 See Chase, Expositor , '93^, p. 405. Blass and Chase are on 
one side, Lightfoot and Ramsay on the other, in the interpreta¬ 
tion of Acts 166. 
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IVAH 


IYE-ABARIM 


b. The next difficulty is geographical. It is quite 
conceivable that a wild, semi-nomadic race like the 
Iturasans may, when their home on the Antilibanus 
was taken from them, have migrated into Trachonitis 
(proper), and that this region was therefore sometimes 
spoken of as Ituroean. G. A. Smith very aptly refers 
to the migration of many Druses from the Lebanon to 
the Jebel Hauran (to the SE. of the Hauran, on the 
edge of the desert), which has therefore acquired the 
second name Jebel ed-Druz. There is, however, no 
historical proof that the Ituraeans migrated in this way, 
and that hence their name attached itself to this new 
abode ; and in view of the extreme care with which Lk. 
describes the date of the Baptist’s appearance, it cannot 
be thought likely that Lk. would have used this second, 
popular name ('the Ituraean region’) for Trachonitis, 
when there were other territorial names which had so 
much better a claim to be referred to in connection with 
Herod Philip. 

For of what did the tetrarchy of Herod Philip consist ? 
Josephus tells us. It was Batanaea, Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and certain parts of the ‘ house of Zeno (or 
Zenodorus)’ about Paneas {Ant. xvii. 11 4, BJ ii. 6 3). 
Now even if we grant (for argument's sake) that the 
latter territory, 1 not (according to the hypothesis just 
now rejected) Trachonitis proper, may be intended by 
'the Ituroean (region)’ in Lk. 3 i, who can think it 
likely that Lk. would mention the region of Paneas 2 in 
preference to the names of more important territories ? 
Surely he would rather have selected Gaulanitis (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 8 1) or Auranitis (xvii. 11 4). Is it not on the 
whole probable that he actually did so? No names are 
more liable to corruption than those of places. In the 
very passage which has occasioned this article (Lk. 3 1) 
there are traces of the existence of a false reading 
'Idovfxaias for ’I Tovpalas what if Arovpaias itself is a 
corruption of avpavlndos? Omit id, which, after it, 
would be a natural transcriptional error, and you have 
a group of letters which might easily be confounded 
with iTovpaias. This is preferable, not only to the 
rather improbable conjectures mentioned above, but 
also to the suggestion of Holtzmann {HC 1 57) that by 
an anachronism the evangelist assigns to Philip the 
territory afterwards possessed by Agrippa. 

See the discussion between Chase and Ramsay, and between 
Ramsay and G. A. Smith in the Expositor , ’93^, ’94a ; and 
cp Schurer, Hist. 2, Appendix 1. t. K. C. 

IVAH (mr), 2 K. 18 34, RV Ivvah. See Avva. 

IVORY ()£>, ‘tooth,’ implying that the Hebrews 
knew that ivory was not a horn ; MT, and consequently 
EV, twice assume that also means • ivory'). 

Apart from such sources as the tusks of fossil ele¬ 
phants and allied animals, and of the narwhal, etc., 
which may practically be neglected, ivory is derived 
from the incisor teeth or tusks of the Elephant {q.v .). 
It is the solid dentine or central substance of teeth, 

1 No^stress can be laid on Eus. OS 2GB $3, ’Iroupaia rj koX 
Tpa^tawtris ; for, though Eusebius was a native of Palestine, he 
does not escape geographical mistakes, especially when dealing 
with the E. of the Jordan. 

2 G. A. Smith argues that ‘if the name [of the Ituraeans] 
spread down the slopes of Anti-Lebanon SW. towards Galilee 
[see Jos. Ant. xiii. 11 3], it is quite possible that it also spread 
down the same slopes SE. upon the district of Paneas’ {Expositor, 
’94a, p. 236). Schurer, too, remarks {Hist. 2n ff) that this 
district formerly belonged to the Iturasan state. 

3 ^ ( J E- IO22 2Ch.92i, AVmg. ‘elephants’teeth,’ o 5 ovt€? 
e\c<f>dvTtvot [only A in 1 K.]) has been taken to mean ‘ tooth of the 
habbim ’ (D'an), which Schrader (KA PC 2 ) 187) connects with 
Ass. Kin al-ab , ‘ tooth of halab ’; but the authority for this sup¬ 
posed Assyrian name for the elephant is most insecure (cp 
Elephant, n. 2). ‘ Ivory ’ in Ass. is sinni-plri, or, in the Amarna 
tablets, Sinni-biri (cp Zeit. /. Volkerpsych. 13 249), and, unless 

we emend D'3n to (‘elephant,’ cp Syr. JJ^q, etc.), it is 

best either to identify with the Egypt, ab, ebtt (cp Lat. ebur), 

‘ elephant ’ (with this we might combine the theory of an ultimate 
Sanskrit original [ibhasl cp eAe</>as]), or to read ‘ivory and 
ebony ’ (□'33n(i) Jr) as proposed elsewhere (see Ebony). 
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which, alike on account of its mass, its fine elastic 
quality, and its property of taking a high polish, has 
always had a high commercial value. 

The Tyrians, it appears, obtained ivory from 
Dedanite or Rhodian merchants (Ezek. 27 15; see 

1 Source Dodanim ) • the Israelites, in Solomon’s 

time, through a ship or ships of their own, 
from Ophir {q.v., 1 K. 10 22, cp v. 18). It is generally 
supposed that part of this ivory came from India, 1 
though the African elephant has always been the main 
source of the commodity (this on account of the large 
size of the tusks, and because there are tusks in both 
the male and the female). Assyria received a small 
quantity from Egypt through Phoenicia—usually in the 
form of skilfully chiselled plaques or ornaments. Gener¬ 
ally, however, it was imported in its rough state; the 
Assyrians themselves worked it up. This will account 
for the different style and character of the actual finds (cp 
Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald. 2 319 ff. ). The Egyptians 
obtained their ivory partly from Ethiopia, which was 
reputed to be very rich in it (cp Pliny, 810), partly from 
Cyprus (Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 317 322 ; WMM, As. u. 
Bur. 336, n. 2 ; cp Ohnefalsch - Richter, Kypros , 
1 140191; Egypt, § 33). On the coast of Asia Minor 
there was an ivory industry of great antiquity (cp II. 
4141-144)- 

Ivory being a hard and durable substance, many 
articles, carved and veneered, have survived to our 

2 time both in Egypt and (especially) in As¬ 
syria. Cant. 5 14 has been quoted as referring 

to such objects ; but 'eseth (nc ; p) perhaps rather suggests 


a mass of ivory than an artistic product (see Siegfried, 
ad loc. ). ' Vessels of ivory' are mentioned only in 

Rev. I812; but ivory was used by the Israelites as well as 
other peoples in the decoration of palaces (1 K. 2239 ; 
cp Am. 3 15 and, if correct, Ps. 458 [9]). The Ninevite 
palaces were certainly inlaid with ivory (cp Horn. Od. 
463, chambers of Menelaus). Amos (64) refers in 
anger to the ' beds of ivory * of the nobles of N. 
Israel (the reference to Zion in 61 can hardly be 
original). 2 In Taylor’s cylinder inscription it is said 
that in the tribute of Hezekiah to Sennacherib were 
* ivory couches, splendid seats of ivory ’ (Schr. KA TW 
293 ; cp Bed, § 5). Rather strangely we read in Cant. 
7 4 [5] of a ‘ tower of ivory. ’ Some particular tower 
seems to be meant (cp v. 5 44); but where and what was 
it? Delitzsch thinks that it was panelled with ivory 
externally—a difficult supposition (see below). Among 
the Phoenicians ivory was used to ornament the ship’s 
_ deck (or rudder [?] Ezek. 276 ), just as, at 

refprpnee^ an earI > r a S e ’ ivoI T was used h Y the 
* Greeks in the handles of keys or bosses 
of shields, etc. It is probable, however, that the above 
list of references should be shortened. 


Thus in Ps. 45 8 [9] and Cant. 7 4 [5I ‘ ivory,’only appears 

through a corruption of the text. In the former passage jj? 
should probably be D'JCC 5 , ‘ointments’ (Che. Ps. ( 2 )), and in the 
latter |S?n should be TJb*n (Wi.) or Tib (Che.). See Winckler 
(AOE1 293 y.) t and more fully Cheyne (JQE, Apr. ’99), who 
takes ‘ the tower of Lebanon which looks towards Damascus ’ to 
be a variant of ‘ the tower of Senir.’ 

Some additions, however, may be made to the list. 

Thus in 1 K. 10 22 many read ‘ ivory and ebony ’ for ‘ ivory ’; 
in 1 Ch. 29 2 the same reading is possibly right for ‘ onyx stone ’; 
and in Is. 2 16 a ‘ ships of Tarshish ’ should not improbably be 
‘ palaces of ivory.’ See Ebony. 

A. E. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


IWAH («W),AV Ivah, 2 K. IS34 19 i 3 Is. 37 i 3 t- 
See Avva. 


IVY (kiccoc). 2 Macc. 67. See Bacchus. 
IYE-ABARIM (DH 3 PH »r) f Nu. 33 44 RV, AV 

IjE-ABARIM. 


1 J. Kennedy’s article (/EAS, Apr. ’98, pp. 241-288) comes 
to a different conclusion. See Tkade and Commerce. 

2 Cheyne would change jvs, ‘ Zion,’ into jmx (see Zarethan). 
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IYIM 

IYIM (D«r), Nu. 3345 RV, AV Iim. 

IYOB (IPR), Job 1 1 RV m s-, EV Job. 

IZHAR (nny\ ' it (?) shines ' or ‘ oil/ § 54 ; ic[c]a<\p 
[BAFL]), b. K6hath, a Levitical family name (Nu. 3 19, 
AV Izehak ; Ex. 618, iccax<*P [B] lecCA&p [F]; 

«» c&&p[F]; Nu. 16 1, iaccaap [F*], P; 1 Ch. 
62 [528]. 18 [63], igccaap [L]; 38 [623], 23i2i8f). 
In 1 Ch. 622 [7] the name is less correctly Amminadab 
(but Mrcraap [AL]}; see Amminadab (3). See Gene¬ 
alogies i., § 7 (iii. c). 

The gentilic is Ilharlte (HHS*, 1 Ch. 2I22, ur<rapei[B], i<r<raapt 

[A] , viol t <raap [L]; 26 23, t <r<raap [B], AL as 21 22 ; id. 29, itraape t 

[B] , ocaapi [A], ic(r<raapi (L]; AV once Iz 6 h&rit 6 , Nu. 327, 6 
aap iet 9 [B*], ur<r. [B ab ], <raape 1? [A], 1 <r<r. [FL]). 

IZHAR, RV; AV Jezoar pn>\\ kt.; in*], kre), a 
son of AshhuR [« q.v.] of Judah ; 1 Ch. 47 (cAAP [BA], 
6ICAP [L]). For kre, see Zohar, 3. 


JABBOK 

IZLIAH (HR 7 P), 1 Ch.818 RV, AV Jezliah. 

IZRAHIAH (.THT, ' Yahwi rises,' §§ 35, 53; cp 
Zerahiah) b. Uzzi, an Issacharite : 1 Ch. 73 (zApeiA 
[B], iezpAA [A* vid -], iezpiA [A 1 and A], iezepiA 
[L]), cp Zerahiaii b. Uzzi (1 Ch. 66 [532] etc.). The 
identical name appears also in the EV under the form 
JEZRAHIAII [q.v.]. 

IZRAHITE, (rnPH). 1 Ch. 27 8. See Zeraii. 

IZRI ( 7 V' — *.*•» a man of ; a Jczerite, see 
Jezer), a son of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 25 n, 7 V 7 » iecAp[e]i 
[BA], iez. [L v. 14]). In 1 Ch. 253 his name appears 
as Zeri (ns ; troi'p[e]t [BAL]). 

IZZIAH (rV-P), Ezra 10 25 RV, AV Jeziah. 


J 


JAAKAN (]\)V)), 1 Ch. l 4 2f RV, AV Jakan {q.v.). 
JAAKOBAH (nnpr\§ 73; cp Asharelah, Jeshar- 
ELAH, a Simeonite name (1 Ch. 436: igokaBa [B], 
IAK- [A], i€K€B<\ [L]). 

JAALA (R^IP [Gi. Ba.], other readings ’V) and Pibv) 
[Gi.]), Neh. 7 58, or Jaalah (nbv\ §§ 53. 68 ), Ezra 2 s 6 . 
The b’ne Jaala, a group of children of * Solomon’s 
servants’ (see Nethinim, and cp Ezra ii., § 9). 

The readings are: Neh. 7 58 (teArjA. [B], tearjX [NA], teSaAaa 
[L])=Ezra2 56 (terjAa [B], leka [A], leSAaa [L]) = i Esd. 533, 
jEELJ (te[i]4\[e]t [BA], te8\aa [L]). 

JAALAM, RV Jalam §§ 54, 64 ; lerAo.w 

[BADEL], an Edomite clan, ' son ' of Esau (see Edom, 
§ 2), Gen. 365 (lerAoyM [E]) 14 18 (lepAcoM [^ vid -]); 
1 Ch. I35 (igtAaom [L])- 

JAANAI, RV Janai also 'IV) [Gi.]), a Gadite 
(clan), 1 Ch. 5i2f (iangin [B], -nai [A], iooani [H] O 
rpAMMATeyc ; cp Shaphat [4]). 

JAAR("ir'J,Ps.l 326 RV n, er- SeeKiRjATH-jEARiM,§3. 

JAARE-OREGIM (Q'rfR 2 S. 21 19; see 

Elhanan, § 2. 

JAARESHIAH (H^IP), 1 Ch. 8 27 RV, AV 

Jaresiah ( q . v .). 

JAASAU, RV Jaasu, RV m s- Jaasai (YCT'_, Kt. 
cp^R'tW, §§ 31, 52), one of the b’neBANi in list 
of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end), 
Ezra IO37 (iasi [Vg.], 'uthi [Pesh.], KAI 6 TTOIHCAN, 
i.e. , [BRA], om. L), whose name may be re¬ 

cognised in the Eliasis of || 1 Esd. 934 (eAlACGlC [BA], 
om. L, formation analogous to flw’l/?R). 

JAASIEL ('jXW, § 31; ‘El performs, 1 one of 
David's heroes, 1 Ch. II47, AV Jasiel (gccgih\[B], 
6C. [X], GCCIhA [A], iecc. [L]). He is called rVOYEH 
(6 /xeivapeia [BR], 6 juecrw/Sia [A], 6 /lacraftia [L], be 
masobia [Vg.]). AV and RV (by a virtual emenda¬ 
tion of the text) render this ‘ the Mes(z)obaite.’ 

The reading is conflate; we must read either 'BSpn, * the 
Mizpahite,’ or HSspD, ‘from Mizpah.’ The designation was no 
doubt suggested by * Igal ben Nathan of Mizpah ' in 2 S. 2336 
(see Igal, 2). 2 and 2 were easily confounded (cp the play on 

rnifp and flSSD in Gen. 3149 52). Probably Mizpah in Benjamin 
is meant by the Chronicler, who gives the name Jaasiel to a 
Benjatnite prince, b. Abner, in 1 Ch. 2721 (ao-eirjp [BJ, cutitjA. 
[A], ta(r<r. [L], /as/el[Vg.]). 

On the names in 1 Ch. 1141^-47, see David, § ii (a ii.). 

T. K. C. 


JAAZANIAH On^R], § 32; ‘ Yahwfc hears or 
‘weighs’; cp Azanjah ; iTOtR^, J er * 353, Ezek. 11 1 ; 
Jer. 408; nW,Jer.42i; lezONiAC [BRALQ]). 

1. Son of the Maacathite ; a captain (2 K. 25 23 ; o£<ma? [B]; 
Jer. 408, Jezaniah). Probably identical with Jezaniah b. 
Hoshaiah, Jer. 421 (cujapias [BRAQ])—in 432 called Azariah 
{q.v., 16] (a^apta? [BN?AQ], cufaxapias [K*]), which is read by 
0 [except Q m 2-] in the former passage. Cp Johanan(9). 

2. b. Jeremiah, a Rechabite head (Jer. 353 ; tevovtat/ [BRA]). 

3. b. Shaphan, head of seventy elders of Israel in a vision of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. Sn ; te^oviay [BQ a ]). 

4. b. Azzur, a leading Jerusalemite (Ezek. 11 1 ; ie\ovtav 
[BAT]). 

JAAZER ptXP), Nu. 21 32, etc. See Jazer. 


JAAZIAH (*injU£, ‘ Yahwe strengthens, ’ cp Jaaziel ; 
§ 29 ; oz[e]lA [BA], OZIAC [L]). one of the ‘sons’ of 
Merari (1 Ch. 24 26/.). 

JAAZIEL (b$')V\ ‘God strengthens,' cp Jaaziah ; 
§ 29), a Levite, of the second degree, a temple musician 
(1 Ch. 15 18, ozemA [BR], moyA [A], igihA [B])- 

For * Zechariah, Ben, and Jaaziel we should, omitting p, read 
‘ Zechariah and Jaaziel’ (0 L Z. vtos c.), cp Ki. SBOT 1 Chron.,’ 
adloc. With the omission of the initial ♦ the name appears 
again in v. 20 as (Aziel, o£[e]tijA [BRAL]). The proper 

vocalisation is undoubtedly 'I'R’iy, a reading to which the 
versions point. 

JABAL {by). Gen. 420+. See Cai.nites, § 11. 


JABBOK (P 2 \ iaBok [BADEFL], but iaBojk [L 
in Josh. 122 Judg. 11 13 22] ; iaBakxoc or ioBakoc 

1 Tnurse etc U os ‘ Ant >• 2 ° 2 ])' l he ' luxuriant 

A * 1/0 * * river' is the significant name of the 

tortuous stream which divides the hill-country of Gilead 
(see Gilead, § 3), and finally reaches the Jordan just 
above ed-Damiyeh (see Adam, i.), about 25 m. in a 
straight line N. of the Dead Sea. Like the Arnon it has 
a continuous stream.; the whole course, not counting the 
windings, is over 60 m. (G. A. Smith). It is now called 
(from its clear blue colour) the Nahr ez-Zerkd. It is 
famous in Hebrew tradition from its connection with 
Jacob's change of name (Gen. 3222 [23]), and also as 
the boundary between the kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 
In Dt. 3 i 6 Josh. 122 it is called 'the border of the 
B’ne Ammon ’ ; the phrase applies to the upper part of 
the Jabbok, where, circling round, it passes Rabbath- 
Ammon, near which are its sources. Cp Nu. 21 24 
Judg. 11 13 22. On the N. of the Jabbok are the 
ruins of Gerasa (see Gilead, § 7), between which place 
and Philadelphia, Eusebius (OS 26378 I3O30) rightly 
places the river. F. b. 
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JABESH 


At what precise part of the Jabbok the ford referred 
to in Gen. 3222 [23] may be supposed to be, is uncertain. 

o The reference The story containin S the reference 
. n 00 r i is composite, and the narrators J 
in Gen. 32 22 [23]. and E appear to be not quite con J _ 

sistent (see Gilead, § 3). The Zerka is ‘always 
fordable, except where it breaks between steep rocks ’ 
(GASm. HG 584). That there is any play on the word 
Jabbok, as if there were ' some sympathy between the 
two tortuous courses’ ( ibid .), is scarcely probable. 
We have two explanations of names in the narrative 
already (Israel and Penuel), and hardly expect a third. 
Besides, there is the • possibility that in the original 
narrative the Yarmuk (which is the boundary between 
Gilead and Bashan), not the Jabbok, was the river 
referred to. 

The word rendered ‘wrestled’ is another difficulty. Not 


improbably pDN'l has become corrupted out of HT] (SIR'l), 
owing to the vicinity of 53'. See Crit. Bib. 

F. B., § I ; T. K. C., § 2. 


JABESH (B> 3 J or t^ZP, i.e., ‘dry*; 1 ( € )iaB(€)ic 
[BAL], i&Bhcoc, lABlCOC, IABic [Jos.]), or, more 

1. References.^' J^sh - gilead ori>3 

iAB(e)ic [thc] thc r^<N- 

aAitiAoc). the scene of Saul’s first warlike exploit 
(Saul, § i), and the place where his bones were for a 
time buried (i S. lli-io 3I11-13 2 S. 21 12 1 Ch. 
10 11 /). It is mentioned in the Am. Tab. ( Jabisi , 
23728). The importance of Jabesh was recognised by 
David. By sending presents to its citizens (2 S. 26 , 
crit. emend. ; see Saul, § 5), he sought to counteract 
the policy of Abner, and to promote his own candidature 
as king of all Israel. Very possibly, too, Jabesh was 
the birthplace of Shallum and of Elijah (see Shallum, 

1 ; Elijah, § 1, n. 1). It is, however, only a late post- 
exilic narrative (Judg. 21 8-14) which asserts that in the 
time of the Judges, by a combined effort of all Israel, the 
population of Jabesh-gilead was exterminated, with the 
exception of four hundred virgins who were married 
to the survivors of Benjamin (see Benjamin, § 5 ; 
Judges, § 13). How long did the importance of 
Jabesh last? Does Josephus mean to say, in his 
paraphrase of 1 S. 11 , that Jabesh was in his day still 
the ‘metropolis' of the Gileadites 2 (Ant. vi. 5 1)? At 
any rate, in the time of Eusebius it was only a village 
(Kibixyj), which is described by him as on the eastern 
tableland, six R.m. from Pella, on the road to Gerasa 
(OS 268 81 ; cp 22598, and Jer. Comm, ad Jud.). The 
great city of Pella had risen beside it and been made 
capital of the province; this probably led to the 
decline of Jabesh and its final ruin. 

The site is a matter of doubtful conjecture. Robinson 
(BR 339) thought that Jabesh might be on the site of 

2 Site ec ^'^ >e ‘ r (‘ convent '). on the S. bank of the 

wady, about 6 miles from Fahl or Pella ; but 
this place is perched upon an eminence difficult of 
access, and quite off from the road leading from Pella 
to Jerash. 3 The ruins of Meriamln, however, which 
evidently belong to a large and ancient town, are not 
exposed to this objection ; they are at a distance of one 
hour forty minutes from Pella. No other site, according 
to Merrill, comes into competition with this (see, how¬ 
ever, Buhl, 259). About Meriamln there is plenty of 
room for an army to operate. Robinson did not 
actually visit ed-Deir, which cannot be the true site. 
At any rate, the old name Jabesh still survives in that 
of the Wady Yabis, which enters the Jordan valley 


1 See Names, § 100. The name doubtless belonged first to 
the wady, then to the town also (Moore, Judges, 447). 

2 He says ux/ 3 is S’ccttiv ati-nj, but he continues in the historic 
present ircpurcL. 

3 Merrill, Bast 0/ the Jordan , 439; so Oliphant, Land 0/ 
Gileaii, 174. On the Roman road referred to, cp Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, 277 f. Van de Velde (2349-352) and Porter 
{Handbook, 317) agree with Rohinson ; Furrer(in Riehm, 664 a) 
gives his weighty authority to Merrills site. 
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JABIN 

about 10 m. SSE. from Beisan (Bethshan), nearly 
opposite Ibzik (Bezek). t. k. c. 

JABESH (C”ZP), father of Shallum [q.v., i. 1], 2 K. 
151013/. (i<\BeiC [BAL] ; ini/. 10 &B- [A]). It is prob¬ 
able, however, that ‘ son of Jabesh ’ means ‘ a man of 
Jabesh-gilead * (so Klo. , St., We.). See Ginath. 

JABEZ (}* 31 P, itaBhc, r*Mec [B], i^pBHC, 
I-aBhc 1 [A], i&Bihc, iaBhA, i&B[e]iC [L]). Accord¬ 
ing to the MT (1 Ch. 49 f . ) Jabez is like Melchizedek, 

4 without father or mother,’ and the place which bears 
his name (1 Ch. 255) is of 'unknown site’ (Hastings, 
BD 2524^) ; but the riddle can with some probability 
be solved. 

ay' in (1 Ch. 255) is a duplication of Maty’ (Kr., 0) ; p 
is a corruption of p, the first letter of nnp ; nn in JV“ip fell out 
owing to the following in* A misplacement of words followed, 
and “ISO in 1SDTP“)p was mistaken for 'iSD (i.e., 0'*)5b). 

Probably the true reading is isD-nnp 'at?' mnS^Db 
‘ and the families of the inhabitants of Kirjath-sepher ’ 
(called Beth-gader [?] in v. 51). 2 The names of the 
1 families ’ referred to also became corrupted. Tirathaim 3 
probably conceals c'lpr or o»/nn\ men of Jattir [q.v.], 
or of Jattirah ; Shim’athim 4 should be men of 

Eshtemoa ; and Sucathim 5 should be □’natb’, men of 
Socoh or Socah. 6 All the places referred to are to the 
SW. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Debir or 
Kirjath-sepher. The Chronicler adopted the statement 
which his authority gave, but seems to have been 
puzzled by the (corrupt) word ‘Jabez.’ He probably 
supposed that a person called Jabez was connected 
with the early history of Kirjath-sepher, and pro¬ 
duced a new story to account for the ‘ enlargement of 
the border* of Kirjath-sepher in connection with the 
supposed derivation of Jabez (from 'oseb, * pain ’). This 
story is a substitute for that in Judg. 1 14 /. (Josh. 
15 18/) ; there is no party feeling in it (C. Niebuhr) ; 
it expresses the Chronicler's perplexity, and also, in the 
prayer of Jabez, his piety. Probably v. 9 /. should 
come after v. 13 ; the ‘brethren* of ‘Jabez’ should be 
the sons of Kenaz. 

This view of the passage precludes conjectures as to the Kenite 
‘scribes’ of whom MT speaks (cp Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Israeliten , etc., 80, n. 1). No ‘scribes’ were referred to in the 
original text. The latter part of 1 Ch. 255 must be taken by 
itself. It alludes to the fact that the Kenites dwelt in the S. of 

i udah ; and it is probable that there is a lacuna in the text (cp 
Iemath). t. K. C. 

JABIN (pZP, § 53 ; ‘ He (God) perceives ’; iaB[€]in 
[BNARTFL]), king of Hazor (see Hazor, i), who 
warred against Zebulun and Naphtali (Judg. 427, rn/zeu/ 
[A] ; and 1 S. 129 [€) only]; lafitv [L], [e]carets [BA]). 
He has really little to do with the narrative in 
Judg. 4 , which in its present form has been shown 
to consist of a combination of the story of Jabin with 
that of Sisera (q.v.) against Israel. By making 
Sisera Jabin*s general, the two accounts have been 
made to harmonise roughly, and it is difficult to 
say how much of the original history of Jabin has 
been omitted in favour of that of Sisera. ft may be 
conjectured that at the tents of Heber, Jabin met a fate 
similar to Sisera’s at the hands of Jael. 

In the less original account in Josh. 11 1-9 (m/ 3 eis 
[BA]), due to Eg and worked over by D 2 , the war of 
the two tribes against Jabin is characteristically magni- 

1 ©HA’also gives a»s yajSrjs in 410 (MT 0 L eV5uurTtocrei). 

2 Cp Geder. 

3 D’ny")D» CLpy^Oieifi. [BA], 6 a.pa.6ci [L], 

4 C’nype', cra/xa6heifi [BA], -6eiv [L]. But V. 53, ’TOE 5 , 
Tjcrafta0ei/x [B], -v [A], o <rap.a.6i [L]. 

5 au)Ka6tcifx [BA], <rovx*6cifJi [L]. 

6 A late editor may have supposed a connection of the 
(corrupt) names with terms connected with the religious system 
of his day (rr^lljl, ri2D); cp Vg. canentes et resonantes et 

in tabernaculis commorantes. See We. De gent. 30 ; and cp 
Be. ad toe. 
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JABNEEL 


JACHIN AND BOAZ 


fied into the conquest of all X. Canaan by Joshua and 
all Israel. A preliminary trace of such a scheme is seen 
in Judg. 42 , where Jabin is already called 'king of 
Canaan who reigned in Hazor.’ See Moore, Judges 
\o%ff. ; and Judges, § 7. 

JABNEEL - God builds’; iaBnhA [AL]). 

i. Shortened into Jabneh (H 3 T, ‘ he [God] builds ’ ; 
2 Ch. 266 (ap€W7}p [B], [A], iafiv7} [L]) ; the 

JAMNIA and Jemnaan of a later day. A Philistian 
city between Ekron and the sea (Josh. 15 11 ; Xefiva 
[B]) ; cp Jabni-ilu, the name of a prince of Lachish in 
the Amarna tablets (Wi., 2I84). According to Petrie, 
Thotmes III. mentions two places called Yehema, one 
of which is our Jabneel, and the other is the mod. 
Yemma, near Megiddo {Hist, of Eg. 2 327 ; cp WMM, 
As. u. Eur. 160). The Priestly Writer includes 
Jabneel within the limits of Judah (Josh. 15 n) ; but the 
earliest evidence of Jewish occupation is in 2 Ch. 266 , 
where Uzziah is said to have taken the city and de¬ 
molished its fortifications. It is next mentioned in the 
time of Judas the Maccabee. Two accounts have come 
down to us—one historical, viz., that the two generals 
Joseph and Azarias made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Jamnia (1 Macc. 555-62); and the other most probably 
a falsification of history, viz., that Judas made a night 
attack upon ‘the Jamnites,’ setting fire to the haven 1 
(for there was a port also called Jamnia) together with 
the tleet, 1 so that the glare of the light was seen at 
Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs [stadia] 
distant ’ (2 Macc. 128 /). 

According to Jos. (Ant. xiii. C7 ; BJ i. 22) Jamnia was taken 
at last by Simon the Maccabee. But it can hardly have become 
part of the dominions of the Hasmonaeans (see 1 Macc. IO69, 
1540) until the time of Alexander Jannaeus, who subdued all 
the cities of the coast from the Egyptian border to Carmel with 
the exception of Ashkelon (Jos. Ant. xiii. 154). It became 
Roman under Pompey G os * Ant. xiv. 44; BJ i. 77), and, 
having apparently become greatly depopulated, was restored 
and repeopled by Gabinius (BJ i. 84). It was given by Herod 
to his sister Salome (Ant. xvii. 8j), who in turn gave it to the 
empress Livia (Ant. xviii. 22 ; BJn. 91). Strabo(xvi. 2 28)speaks 
of it as a village which, along with the district pertaining to it, 
had once been able to send 40,000 men into the field. In 
Caligula’s time its population was principally Jewish (Philo, De 
Leg. ad Caium ), and when the heathen section of the inhabitants 
erected an altar to the emperor it was immediately destroyed by 
the Jews. This, being reported to the emperor by the procurator 
Herennius Capito, was the occasion of the imperial order that 
the image of Caligula should be set up in the temple at Jerusalem 
(see Israel, § 96). In the Jewish war Jamnia was taken by 
Vespasian. It was to this place that Johanan b. Zakkai retired, 
after having been, by a singular stratagem, conveyed out of the 
doomed capital to the Roman camp. 2 There he formed a 
Sanhedrin, and so Jamnia became the religious centre of the 
Jewish people down to the collapse of the revolt of Bar Cochba 
(135 a.d.). In the fourth century it was but a noHxyi) (Onom. 
26635) J but its bishop took part in the Council of Nicaea. 3 In 
the time of the Crusaders a castle called Ibelin stood on the site 
of the ruined city, which was supposed to have been not Jabneel, 
but Gath. 

The statements of ancient writers respecting the 
position of Jamnia are very precise (see, e.g ., 2 Macc. 129, 
quoted above). It is represented by the modern Yebna, 
a considerable village, 12 m. S. from Joppa, and 4 m. 
in a direct line from the sea. There are ruins of the 
ancient port at the mouth of the Nahr Rubin (see 
Baalah, 3) to the NW. The district is fertile, and 
traces can still be seen of the plantations which once 
adorned the neighbourhood of the haven. 

2. An unidentified site in the territory of Naphtali 
(Josh. 1933 i€<pda/j.cu [B]), doubtless the 'l&jtveia or 
T a/Mveid of Jos. (Z?/ii. 206 ; Vit. 37), in upper Galilee, 
which from about 23 B.c. formed part of the tetrarchy 
of Zenodorus, and afterwards of that of Herod Philip 
(Jos. BJ ii. 63; Ant. xv. 10 3; xvii. 11 4; BJ i. 20 4). 
It must therefore be sought somewhere about Lake 
Huleh or in the neighbourhood of Banias. The com- 

1 For other references to the seaport see Jos. Ant. xiii. 154 ; 
Pliny, HN v. 1368; Ptol. v. 16 2 6. 

2 Gratz, Hist, of the Jews , 2326/ 

3 At JVIahoza ^Portus) Jamniae there was still a convent of St. 
Stephen in the sixth century. 


bination of this Jabneel with Kefar Yama (now the 
ruins called Yetfima , 7 m. S. of Tiberias), adopted from 
the Talmud by Conder (PEFM 1 365 ; cp Neubauer, 
Giogr. 225), seems difficult to reconcile with the true 
border of Naphtali (see Bezaanannim). t. k. c. 

JACHAN, RV Jacan (J|tf\ § 54; xima [B], i&xa 
[A], ito&x& M)’ a Gadite (i Ch. 5i3t). 

JACHIN AND BOAZ. Jachin (JO; ; ia X o Y a\ [BL], 
-N [A], I&XGIN [Jos. Ant. viii. 34]) was the name of the 
right-hand (t.e., southern) pillar ‘ at (Klo., ‘ before’) the 
porch of the temple,' and Boaz ( 11721 ; Baaz [L], BOOC 
[A], BaAaz[B], [a]B<MZ [Jos.]) that of the left-hand 
(/.<?., northern) pillar (iK. 721 = 2 Ch. 317); see 
Pillar, and cp the ‘ pillars by the posts ’ in Ezek. 40 49 
(see Toy's note SBOT [Eng.] Ezek., ad loc.). 

The names are enigmatical; we cannot evade an 
effort to explain them. So much is clear at the outset 
that, like the names of the walls of Babylon (see 
Babylon, § 7), they must have a religious significance. 
The walls, and the pillars in question as well, have 
names because they are sacred objects. We can. 
advance a step further by considering what these 
enormous pillars were. They seem originally to have 
been symbols of the * vast mountain of the gods' (see 
Congregation, Mount of) in the far N., the 
brilliance of which, faintly suggested by the burnished 
bronze of the pillars, is described by Ezekiel ( 28 16 ; cp 
Herod. 244, and see Cherub, col. 742, n. 4). That 
mountain had two special features—its firm strength and 
the abode of the Elohim on its summit. We may expect 
therefore to find these two points expressed in the 
names. Jachin will therefore express the immovable¬ 
ness of the symbolic pillar; cp Ps. 656[7], onn pc* 

4 who establishes the mountains.' 

This explanation at any rate appears certain, whether or not 
we hring Jachin into relation to the name Akna-zapn, which 
Erman reads on the so-called * Stone of Job’ (rather, Stone of 
Rameses II.) in Hauriin (see Egypt, § 58, n. 1). 

Boaz ought to refer to the mountain dwelling- 
place of the divine beings. It is difficult, however, to 
verify this assumption. iys looks like a mutilation of 
a longer word. The initial 3 is a hindrance to our 
taking y from the root ny, ‘ to be strong.' Vyn B 73 , ’ by 
the strength of Baal,’ is hardly the right form ; wc 
expect a statement such as [byjaty, ‘strong is Baal.’ 
This, however, would not give us the variety which we 
look for ; such a name would be too nearly synonymous, 
with Jachin, and the initial 3 cannot be ignored. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the last letter ; is a frag¬ 
ment of a word ; the preceding letters yn are surely a 
mutilation of ^yn (cp / 3 eefc/ 3 ou\ in MB’s text of the 
Gospels ; e.g. in Mt. IO24). 1 Looking next at the Psalm 
which Solomon is said to have sung on the completion of 
the temple, we notice that two of the striking phrases in it 
are parr, for the ‘ establishment ’ of the sun in his glorious 
mansion in the sky, and *73] JV 2 , for the ‘high house’ 
or temple in which Yahwe was to dwell for ever (Che. 
OPs. 212). The word Vai in the latter phrase is pre¬ 
cisely what we want. Not impossibly, therefore, the 
full name of the pillar on the left hand is Baal-zebul 
(‘Lord of the high house’). 2 The idea which it ex¬ 
pressed was familiar to the Phoenicians ; a synonymous 
title was Baal-zaphon (see Baal-zephon). It was. 
also not unknown to the Israelites (see Bx\al-zebul). 
In later times, probably, the name of the second pillar 
was deliberately mutilated, because of the new and 
inauspicious associations which had gathered round it. 
It was after all a Phoenician (Hiram) who had given 

I Westcott - Hort’s unwillingness to suppose an accidental 
(Introd. 159) error is surprising. If Beel-zebul is unknown 
except from the NT, Baal-beth (Zenjirli inscr. of Panammu, 
1 . 22) and Baal-meon are not. 701 is the of 1 K. 8 13,, 
Ass. Mt zabal (see KA T(-) ad loci). 

- See ZDPVWs 1 15 s ; Sayce, HCM 295, n. 1. 
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the name ; a later age did not approve of Solomon’s 
close connections with heathen peoples. 

Subsequently to this pious alteration of the name, 
one of the supposed ancestors of David (see David, 
§ i, n. i) was furnished with the name Boaz (only found 
late), to indicate that he was a pillar of the Davidic 
family (cp Tg. on 2 Ch. 317). 

A few other conjectures may, in conclusion, be mentioned. 
© in Chron. renders Jachin KctTopOuiCis and Boaz l<r\vs. 
Ephrem, who is followed among moderns by Thenius, combines 
the two words (pointing TJJ2) into a prayer for the firm establish¬ 
ment of the temple. EVnig. explains Jachin, ‘ He shall estab¬ 
lish,’ and Boaz, ‘In it is strength’; more plausibly WRS, 
(ASP) 208) interprets the former 4 The stablisher ’; the latter, 
‘ In him is strength.’ Klostermann deals more boldly with MT ; 
he adopts ‘It shall stand (well),’ from <& ; and emends 
into ^73, ‘Lord of strength’ = ‘the strong’ (cp B’s 
Ba\aQ. In view of the close bond which united Tyre and 
Jerusalem in the time of Solomon, and the fact that it was a 
Phoenician who named the pillars, Mr. S. A. Cook suggests 
that may be a corruption of ^73, ‘ Baal,’ and that j'Z£ 
might have been understood to be the Phoen. equivalent of 
m.v (Ph. p 3 , ‘to be’= Heb. n\1» mn). 1 T. K. C. 

JACHIN (J'DJ, ‘ he [God] establishes ’ ; cp Jehoi- 
achin ; i^xeiN [BXADL] ; in Gen. i^xeiM [A], 
Ax[e]lN [A* vid -L] ; in 1 Ch. 9 10 ico&xeiM [L] ; 
1 Ch. 24 17 <\xeiM [B]). 

1. A son of Simeon, Gen. 4610 Ex. 615 (iaxei [A]), Nu. 2612. 
In the parallel text, 1 Ch. 424, the name is Jarib (i). JacMnite 
('P2', laxiyei [B], -em [AL]) occurs in Nu. 26i2. 

2. Head of a priestly family ; 1 Ch. 910 24 17 Neh. 11 ro. 

JACINTH is given by RV for (AirYpiON ; 

ligurius) in Ex. 28 19 3912, where AV has Ligure ; also in EV 
of Rev. 2120 (vaicivdos ; RVmg. ‘ sapphire ’), and in AV of Rev. 9 rj 
(va.Kiv0ivos = ‘ of jacinth,’ RV ‘of hyacinth’). In Ex. 2819, 
RVmg. gives ‘amber’ ; cp Enoch 712, where the streams of fire 
(Dan. 710) are likened to ‘ hyacinth ’ (Di. and Charles). 

The hyacinthus of the ancients (mentioned in Rev.) 
was probably our sapphire (see Sapphire). It is now 
commonly held (see, e.g. , Riehm, HIVBW) that the 
Heb. litem (Xiyvpiov) is the jacinth, for a description of 
which see below. This, however, appears to be a 
mistake. It is probable that o:? 1 ? is simply a miswritten 
S>Di?n hasmal 2 (see Amber), or perhaps rather, 
hcilmit (see Tarshish, Stone of). This may enabie 
us to account for the superfluous teal dpyOpiov nal xpucrtop 
which comes between i'acTriu and Xiybpiov in 3 of 
Ezek. 2813 (where, apart from this, the fuller catalogue 
in 3 is to be adopted), bwn is in fact understood by 
many to mean an alloy of gold and silver; a pybpiov Kai 
Xpvo-tov seems to be a gloss on the word Vcc’n or 
(which must have stood in the true text of Ezekiel), 
intended to correct the rendering Xiyuptov. We are of 
course not bound to agree with this gloss, but the word 
or trn*?n (* white sapphire ’ ? but see Amber) may 
with some confidence be substituted for ctr 1 ?. Elsewhere 
(see Tarshish, Stone of) it has been shown that the 
word also appears disguised as tr'tnn. tarsis. It is no 
objection to this theory that tarsis and lishem both 
occur in the list of precious stones in Ex. 2817-20, for 
this list comes from P, w r ho makes up such lists as he 
best can, and does not mind including variants. 

^ The true jacinth is a red-coloured variety of silicate of 
zirconium, those varieties which are yellow-brown or green 
being distinguished, if transparent, by the name of jargoon , 
while the dull-coloured varieties, more or less opaque, are 
termed rightly zircon. The true jacinth, when polished, is 
peculiarly brilliant. It is extremely rare. Probably many of the 
antique camei or intagli reputed to be jacinth are merely 
hyacinthine garnets ; garnets, however, have a lower specific 
gravity. T. K. C. . 

JACKAL. (1) jn* tan (perhaps = ‘ howler’) is 

1 Such an interpretation agrees with E’s explanation of the 
divine name in Ex. 814 (see Names, § hi f.\ 

2 The suggestion of Bondi that leshcm may be the Egypt. 
re she m is of course possible : it is adopted by Hommel ( AHT 
283) ; but it does not meet all the circumstances of the case. 
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found only in the pi. D'lJJl 1 (the fern, form niSf), 
Mai. 1 3, is probably due to corruption; Stade reads JYIfcO, 
‘ pastures ’ [cp <S dbp.at.Ta [BNAQ], perhaps for < 5 u>/xara, 
but (3 may have connected the word with ]ru ; Pesli. 
’dwellings’]); AV renders Dragons (but ‘sea- 
monsters’ in Lam. 43); RV Jackals. 2 Throughout 
Palestine the common jackal is by far the most common 
of all the beasts of prey. 

It is the same jackal which is so well known elsewhere, and 
has spread through SE. Europe and SW. Asia as far as 
Burmah, as well as through N. Africa. As its name (Canis 
aureus ) implies, it is of a reddish-gold colour, darker in the 
upper parts. 

Jackals usually hunt in packs, but at times are seen 
in pairs or even alone. They are comparatively harm¬ 
less to man, and, as a rule, feed on carrion ; but they 
also attack and kill fowls, lambs, kids, etc., and even 
weakly sheep and goats. They do not, however, refuse 
fruit, and are especially fond of sugar-cane. The cry 
of the jackal may be heard every night by the traveller 
in Palestine (cp Mic. 1 8). As a rule they are nocturnal, 
but not exclusively so ; they hide during the day in 
disused stone-quarries, caves, and especially in deserted 
ruins (Is. 13 22 34 13 357). Jeremiah’s hearers, therefore, 
knew what he meant when he spoke of Jerusalem's be¬ 
coming a ' place of jackals ' (Jer. 9 n [10] 10 22 ; cp 51 37 
4933 ). 

(2) In Judg. 154 Ps. 63 10 [11] Lam. 5 18, RVnig. gives ‘jackal' 
as an alternative rendering for EV ‘fox’ (^P). See Fox and 
cp Hazar-shual, Shaalbim. 

(3) Whether the word rendered ‘doleful creatures’ (CnN, 
’ ohTm) in Is. 13 21 always meant the jackal, we cannot tell. 
Houghton (FSB A 5328) well compared Ass. ahu ; but whether 
this word really means the jackal (so Del.) is not quite certain. 
Jensen pronounces for the leopard; Houghton, improbably, 
thought of the hyarna. Cp Del. Heb. Lang. 34. 

(4) Finally the iyyint , D"\X, of Is. 1322 34 14 Jer. 50 39, AV ‘ wild 

beasts of the island,’ from a supposed connection with 'N, ‘an 
island ’ (cp E”S, and see Isle), RV Wolves, mg. Howling 
Creatures, may be compared with the Ar. banatu dwa , 
‘jackals.’ The equiv. Syr. bendth autay is used by Bar Hebr. 
in his commentary on Job 30 29. a. E. S.—S. A. C. 

JACOB ppir, but five times 2 ) ; ,<m<6oB). 
Son of Isaac and Rcbekah, and father of the twelve 
reputed ancestors of the tribes of Israel ; himself also 
called Israel. 

The name is explained in Gen. 25 26^ (J) ‘ the supplanter,’— 
‘after thal, his brother came out, and his hand took hold of 
Esau’s heel; so his name was called Jacob,’ as if 

1. Name, ‘one who takes hold by the heel,’from ‘a 
heel.’ In Gen. 27 36 (J), however, ‘ Jacob ’ receives 
a fresh explanation —viz., ‘deceiver’ (one who slinks after 
another) ; so too Hos. 12 3 a [4 a], where render ‘ he deceived his 
brother’ (see Now.). These, however, are only popular etymo¬ 
logies. It is the prevalent critical opinion that Ya'akob Qacob) 
is really a shortened form of Ya'akob-el (Jacob-el), a name 
analogous to Israel, Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and admitting several 
explanations, such as ‘ God follows ’ or ‘ God rewards ’ (both from 
the Arabic ; cp Lag. Ubers. 127). This is thought to be con¬ 
firmed by the place-name Y-'-k-b-’a-ra, found in the Palestinian 
name-list of Thotmes III., which probably corresponds to a 
Palestinian Ya'akob-el ; see Joseph i. and ii., and cp Gray, 
HPN 214,/r Pinches, too, has found on contract-tablets of the 
age of Hammurabi {circa 2285 b.c. ; see Babylonia, § 54) the 
personal" name Ya'kub-ilu, and Hommel {ANF } 61, 96, 112) 
says that Yakubu (cp Jacob) occurs also. This, if the tablets 
are genuine, appears to prove the antiquity of the name. It 
must not, however, prevent us from seeking an underlying 
earlier form. 

Ya'akob is the name, not of an individual, but of the imagin¬ 
ary ancestor of a tribe; neither ‘ God follows ’ nor ‘ God 
rewards ’ is the sort of name that we expect as the condensed 
expression of the religious faith of the tribe. In the mouth 
of the people the original name would very likely soon be 
contracted or distorted. We may plausibly conjecture that 
Ya'akob is at once a contraction and a distortion of Abi-cabod 
(/.<’., ‘the [divine] father is glory'), the name which was also 
distorted into Ichabod and Jochebed. If the god of the tribes 
of Israel was Yahwe, whose ‘glory’ (originally in the storm) so 

1 The plural (once j'jlfi, Lam. 4 3 kt.) is to be distinguished 
from the sing. J'sn (twice in MT D^P), of which the pi. is 
0 \nn, see Dragon (beg.). 

2 [Aq. has creipfjvay, Symm., Theod. averripara in Mai.] 
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greatly impressed his worshippers, and who is called in an 
archaistic psalm ‘the God of glory’ (Ps. 293), we can well 
understand that the reputed ancestor of the tribes might have 
as his second name (but cp § 6) Abicabod. It is quite true that 
Ya'akob looks very much like a shortened theophorous name. 
We are naturally inclined to regard it as analogous to Yiphtah 
(Jephthah)for Yiphtah-el (Jiphthah-el); but popular imagination 
was quite capable of reconstructing names on a new model, and 
we have perhaps other instances of this close at hand in Isaac 
and Jekabzeel, both of which, as they stand, are formed 
analogously to Ishmael, but are more probably popular corrup¬ 
tions. It may be added that the occurrence of the names 

referred to above does not prove the disappearance of the form 
Abi-cabod. This name (a name which may have had different 
independent personal and local references, and have been by no 
means confined to the reputed ancestor of the Israelites) may 
have been in use among the Israelites subsequently to the times 
of Hammurabi and Thotmes III., as indeed the occurrence of 
Ichabod in the story of Eli proves that it was. 

The story of Jacob is intertwined at the beginning 
with that of Isaac and of Esau, and at the close with 
that of Joseph. To the special articles 
Isaac, Esau, and Joseph we must, 
therefore, refer the reader to avoid 


2. Underlying 
traditions ( a ). 


repetition. The interesting reference of Hosea (if it be 
Hosea who writes) to the story of the infant Jacob’s 
strife with his infant brother in the womb, which receives 


from him an unfavourable interpretation (Hos. 123 [4]), 
is referred to under Jacob, § 1. It is to this story and 
to the narrative of Jacob's deceit towards his father and 
his brother that the Second Isaiah is supposed to refer 
in Is. 4327. The difficulties of the passage, however, 
are not slight, and no stress can safely be laid upon it. 1 
The traditions are given with great vividness in Gen. 
2529-34 (J) and 27 (JE), and deserve an attentive study. 
Here, however, we need only consider the composite 
narrative in 2742-289, which forms the introduction to 
the story of Jacob’s journey in search of a wife. In 27 
42-45 Rebekah is represented as urging Jacob to flee 
from his incensed brother for a few days to her brother 
Laban in Haran. This is, undoubtedly, the work of 
JE. In 27 46 28 i/., however, the visit to Laban is 
put forward as a command of Isaac, who, stirred up by 
his wife, desired to prevent Jacob from following the 
example of Esau in marrying a Canaanitish—or, more 
strictly, a Hittite—maiden. There can be no doubt 
that P (who is the writer of 2746-289) gave quite a 
different representation of the early life of Jacob from 
that given by JE, and though it is usual to disparage 
P, yet here, as in other cases, he preserves valuable 
material. The danger of a 4 Hittite ’ wife at Beersheba 
was, it is true, small enough ; but it has been maintained 
elsewhere that the names of the non-Israelitish tribes 


inhabiting Canaan have suffered much from the errors 
inseparable from transcription of texts, and that * Hittite’ 
(*nn) in this and other passages is an error for »mm 
‘ Rehobothite.’ It has been argued that ‘Rehoboth’ 
attached its name to a larger district than the Wady 
Ruhaibeh, so that when Isaac, according to popular 
tradition, left Rehoboth for Beersheba, he may perhaps 
still have been in Rehobothite territory. It is more 
probable, however, that Beersheba was introduced out 
of regard for the increased veneration of Israelites for 
the sanctuary of Beersheba, and that the original tradition 
(preserved by P) represented Isaac as passing the close 
of his life either at Rehoboth or at any rate at a spot 
almost certainly within Rehobothite limits—viz. Khalasah 
(better known to us as Ziklag). This view is con¬ 
firmed by the consideration that in 3027-29 Jacob is said 
to have * come to his father to Mamre, to Kirjath-arba, 
that is, Hebron,’ where his father Isaac died, and where 
Esau and Jacob buried him. It seems plausible to 


1 ‘ Thy first father’ is usually explained of Jacob, but was not 
so understood by 0, and is very peculiar. The parallel phrase 
4 their interpreters,’ if correct, does not favour this view. Prob¬ 
ably, however, we should read, 

jfonV Span t3K ‘ Thy magnates were inclined to sin, 

’3 And thy rulers rebelled against me.’ 

The next line (see SBOT ad loc.) probably contains a reference 
to 4 thy princes ’ (?] ,, ib'). 


hold that 4 Hebron ’ here is miswritten for Rehoboth 

The view, which was most probably that of P (or at 
any rate of P’s authority), that Isaac lived at or near 

TT . . . Rehoboth, and that Jacob started on 

?* H?. . er his quest of a wife from the district of 
traditions (i). Rehoboth is not )ess probab i y the 

ancient one. We have now to see where Jacob went. 
J and E say that it was to Haran ; P that it was to 
Paddan-aram (Gen. 2825). So at least the present 
text represents ; but there is strong reason to distrust its 
readings, and to change ' Haran ’ into 1 Hauran,’ and 
4 Paddan-aram ’ into ‘the uplands of Hauran ’ (jmn nib ; 
cp Hos. 12 12 [13], below). In Gen. 29 1, however, we 
learn from E that on leaving Bethel Jacob 4 went to the 
land of the Bne Kedem.' Probably E really wrote this, 
and interpreted Bne Kedem to mean ' easterns ’ ; the 
phrase 4 the land of the easterns ’ might no doubt be 
applied to the Hauran, where, according to the earlier 
tradition, Laban dwelt. It is not very probable, how¬ 
ever, that 'sons of the east’ ( = easterns) was really an 
ethnographical term ; where the phrase appears to be 
so used, it would seem that Kedem (east) has arisen by 
an easy corruption out of Kekem , which in turn may be a 
very old popular corruption of Jerahmeel (see Rekkm, 4). 
The most natural inference is that E (or rather perhaps 
E’s authority) has preserved a phrase from a very early 
tradition, according to which Jacob (or Abi-cabod?), on 
leaving his temporary resting-place, directed his steps to 
the 4 land of the Bne Jerahmeel.’ If so, it is probable 
that his destination was not the Hauran but Hebron. 

Both Haran and Hebron are mentioned in 1 Ch. (24246) as 
descendants of ‘Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel.’ Hebron is 
probably the name of which we are in search ; among the de¬ 
scendants of Hebron appear three names which may be different 
corruptions of the name Jerahmeel (see Jerahmeel, § 4). 

At Hebron (the well-known Hebron) Jacob was, 
according to the tradition, in the land of 4 the Bne 
Jerahmeel.’ The name 4 Jerahmeel’ has, it is true, a 
fluctuating reference. All that concerns us here is the 
fact that Hebron could be regarded by the early narrator 
(whom we have no occasion to place before the time of 
David) as Jerahmeelite. On his way thither the traveller 
would naturally halt at the site now called e^-Dahariyeh, 
but in ancient times probably known as Kirjath- 
sepher [q.v.\ This may very possibly have been 
mentioned as Jacob’s resting-place in the earlier form 
of the story. A glance at the map will show that 
from Rehoboth to Hebron the journey is as straight 
as possible, and that Khalasa, Bir-es-Seba* (Beer¬ 
sheba), and ed-Paharlyeh are convenient resting-places 
on the road. The early narrative must have further 
stated that while at Hebron Jacob married wives 
called respectively Leah and Rachel. Rachel (not 
less than Mahalath, 1 Gen. 289) we must take to be a 
popular corruption of Jerahmeel (q.v ., § 4). Leah (as 
We. and Stade have seen) is the name whose ethnic 
is 4 Levi' ; the manifold connections of the Levites 
with the far S. have been shown elsewhere (see Levi). 
The meaning of this early story is that the tribe called 
Abi-cabod effected a union with the Jerahmeelite tribe 
of Levi. Probably Winckler is right in thinking that 
the priestly character of the tribe of Levi is earlier than 
its entrance into Canaan, and it is not out of place to 
remark anew (cp Esau) that in Gen. 27 15 Jacob seems 
to be represented as in priestly attire. 

As the text stands, however, it is to Haran, or rather 
to Hauran, that Jacob’s steps are bent, and on the way 

_ . ., , he naturally halts at the famous sanctuary 
* TT VlSlt of Bethel. The narrator indeed repre- 

ilaran or sems ^ h av j n g consecrated the well- 

Hauran. known ma ssebah which stood there ; but if 
Winckler’s explanation of Luz [q.v.] be correct 
(‘sanctuary’), the narrator unintentionally refutes his 
own statement. The rocky boulders on the site of 

1 Thus both Jacob and Esau took Jerahmeelite wives. 
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Bethel must indeed inevitably have suggested the 
erection of a sacred pillar (see Bethel, § 2), or indeed 
of stone circles, in primeval times. Both J and E 
express their own genuine piety in the description of 
Jacob’s sacred experiences. Whether we should have 
t>een equally pleased with the original story may be 
doubted ; the description of 28 n suggests the idea that 
the stone which Jacob took for his ‘ pillow ’ was a sacred 
stone, so that cipo (as perhaps in Gen. 223) will have 
the sense of ' sanctuary.’ If this view is correct, it is E 
who gives a harmless turn to the old story by converting 
the primeval sacred stone into a massebah (cp Idolatry, 

§4). 

In Gen. 292-30 J and E describe Jacob’s arrival at 
Haran (or rather Hauran), his meeting with Rachel and 
then with Laban, and his service of fourteen years for 
his two wives. Whether there was any Laban in the 
earlier form of the story we cannot tell. The Laban to 
whom we are introduced by J and E is certainly a 
worthy kinsman of Jacob. The narrators’ object, how¬ 
ever, is not to show that trickiness was a family 
characteristic, but to throw into relief the divine 
protection which Jacob constantly enjoyed, so that 
the only result of Laban’s craft was Jacob’s ever-increas¬ 
ing prosperity; indeed, as Jacob states, the advantages 
granted by Yah we to Jacob were shared by Laban, so 
that Laban had absolutely no excuse for his attempts to 
overreach his nephew. This is described in Gen. 
3O25-43, 31 7-12. It will be observed that the account 
in ch. 31 , which is E’s, differs from the former, which is 
almost entirely that of J. See Laban. 

We have an external but not independent refer¬ 
ence to the same tradition in Hos. 12 12 [13], where a 
later writer (see Nowack, Wellhausen) mentions a 
detail in the completed story of Jacob to show the trials 
which the ancestor of Israel had undergone of old, and 
the faithful guardianship of his God. 

And Jacob tied to the uplands of Aram (DTK rpb'; see § 3 on 
* Paddan-Aram ’), and Israel served for a woman, and kept 
sheep.’ (MT gives ‘and for a woman he kept,’ which is un¬ 
intelligible, and in conjunction with v. 13 [14] has suggested to 
Wellhausen the strange idea of a conflict between a good prin¬ 
ciple represented by a prophet and an evil principle represented 
by a woman. Read perhaps "iCt? [or ; cp S, 

Gen. 30 32 ffl) 

This is a specimen of the way in which Jewish piety 
nourished itself on the legends of the past. It has an 
interest as such ; but it supplies no confirmation of the 
supposed facts of the story. It is with pure legend 
that we have to deal, and it is pure legend which 
asserts that Jacob had eleven sons (besides daughters) 
born to him in Haran (Hauran), who became the an¬ 
cestors of as many Israelitish tribes. All this part of 
the legend is late ; it can have arisen only when the 
union of the tribes had, under David, become an accom¬ 
plished fact, and when Aramaean influence upon Israel 
was so strong that the Israelites themselves were am¬ 
bitious of being thought to be related to the Aramaean 
race (cp Dt. 26 s, ‘a lost Aramaean was my father’). 
One of the most interesting points in the narrative is 
that four of the sons — Dan and Naphtali, Gad and 
Asher—are said to have been the children of hand¬ 
maids, the two former of Rachel’s handmaid Bilhah, 
the two latter of Leah’s handmaid Zilpah. The origin 
of the latter name at any rate is transparent ; Zilpah 
= Zelophehad = Salhad. When the Israelites con¬ 
quered Salhad, they must have become fused with the 
Aramaean population. 

There are, indeed, several clear indications that even 
such early writers as J and E were not unconscious of 
Jacob's representative character. The clearest are in 
31 22-54 (note especially ‘ brethren’ = fellow-clansmen, 
31 2354). It is not unworthy of notice, however, that 
in E's account of Jacob's second name (32 28 [29]) it is 
said, * for thou hast contended with a god and with 
men, and hast prevailed,’ where it is impossible to put 


the struggle of wits in which Laban and Jacob were 
engaged on a par with the physical struggle related in 
32 23 [24]^ No complete justification of the phrase 
can be given but on the hypothesis that tradition knew 
of a struggle between the Laban-clan and the Jacob- 
clan in which the latter represented itself as having 
been successful. 

Here we see the influence of later historical circum¬ 
stances, and still more in the remarkable narrative, 
31 18 [i 9]-322 [3] (JE, but chiefly E), to understand which 
aright keen textual criticism has to be resorted to. 
The results are given under Gilead, nor have we 
space to repeat them here, except so far as to remind 
the reader that it is there maintained that a later editor, 
through unfamiliarity with the early importance of 
Salhad, has converted it into Sahadutha, Galeed, and 
Gilead, and has also seriously iuterfered with the geo¬ 
graphy of the next section (323-31 [4-32]). On the 
peculiar type of marriage (the so-called ‘ beena’) repre¬ 
sented in this part of the legend, we must also refer 
elsewhere (Kinship, § 8 ); on the wrestling with Elohim 
see Jabbok. 

Another clan — that of Esau [g.v.] — now becomes 
dangerous to the Jacobeans. • Behold, Esau came 
_ (from Seir), and with him four hundred 

fronLEsau men ’ < Gen * 33i; C P 3 ? 6 !>]; 4 1 fear him, 
lest he come and smite me, the mother 
with the children ’ (32 n [12]). It is at present superior 
in strength to the Jacob-clan,—‘ thus shall ye speak to 
my lord Esau’ (323 [4]). Whether this narrative fits in 
perfectly with the preceding one may be doubted, even 
if we assume that J made Jacob cross not the Jabbok 
but the Jordan (see Gilead). If, however, we may 
assume that according to the earlier tradition Jacob’s 
sojourn was not in Hauran but at Hebron, we can 
understand the danger to which he was exposed from 
the Edomites. 1 It may be added that * Succoth ’ is 
elsewhere (see Salecah, Succoth, Penuel) identified 
with Salhad. Evidently there is some great con¬ 
fusion in this part of the record of tradition, and if the 
same confusion begins to be visible even earlier, we 
need not feel any surprise. 

Here is another proof of the tribal reference of the 
name Jacob. Were he an individual, he would naturally 
Q , . return at once to his father, at Beersheba 

5 A -r C + or Rehoboth (contrast 2821). Instead 

ana 15 et e . g oes tQ gh ec h ern and purchases 

a piece of land from the clan called bne Hamor ( 33 18 
[19], E ; on 4822 see Shechem). It is worth noticing 
that the words ‘ Shechem’s father, for a hundred ktsitahs' 
are corrupt (see Kesitah). Still more clearly marked is 
the tribal character of Jacob in the strange narrative of 
Shechem’s endeavour to obtain Dinah (Jacob’s daughter) 
as his wife, 2 of the amalgamation of the Shechemite 
and the Jacobean communities proposed by Hamor, 
and of the vengeance taken by Simeon and Levi on 
the whole city for an act of shameless impropriety (n^ 3 J; 
see Fool) committed by Shechem. Why does 'Jacob 
acquire rights of property in Shechem ? and why are 
the bne Ya&kob so strict in their requirement of purity 
of blood in the civic community? Because Shechem 
became the centre of the confederation of the northern 
Israelitish tribes. 

It is remarkable, however, that the clan does not 
yet receive the name bne Israel. According to E (see 
Dillmann) Jacob’s name was changed to Israel 3 when 
he crossed the Jabbok (3227 [28] f. ). It is probable 
that J, as well as P, represented the change as taking 
place at Bethel, whither Jacob repaired after leaving 


1 It is very difficult to suppose with Winckler (Gesch. 2 55, 
n. 1) that E represented Esau as coming upon Jacob from a 

? lace in the N., somewhere near Dan, where Abraham and 
saac dwelt, and whence Jacob fled to Laban in Haran. 

2 It is strange that Dinah should be of marriageable age; 
but, of course, the story once circulated as an independent tra¬ 
dition. 

3 The assignment to E is not undisputed. 
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Shechem, because from this point in his narrative he, 
like R.uses the name Israel instead of Jacob (see 35 21/. 
37313 43 6 811, etc.). How J explained the name ‘ Israel' 
we are not told. There is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that he adopted some different explanation 
which did not please the redactor as well as E's. It 
is possible that, like the marriage of Abraham and 
Sarah the supposed change of Jacob’s name 

really symbolises a fusion of two tribes, the tribes in 
this case being an Israel tribe from the N. and a Jacob 
(Abicabod) tribe from the S. 

The origin of the ethnic name * Israel’ has been much dis¬ 
cussed. occurs several times on the Moabite Stone, and 

the ethnic sir-la-ai on the monolith of Shalmaneser II. ( KB 
I172). Sayce (PSBA 21 23 [1900]) cites the name Isarlim 
<= Israel) as king of Khana (E. frontier of Babylonia) in the 
time of Hammurabi. At least as old as Jerome is the inter¬ 
pretation rectus domini (as if from "lt£, cp J asher, § 4; 
eshurun); Jerome also gives vir videns deum (as if from 
M nN"i tTN ; cp Gen. 33 10). More attractive philologically, 
and yet not plausible on other grounds, is a connection with 
Ass. asru y ‘place,’as if = ‘ place of El.’ The favourite modern 
explanation is ‘El rules’ (from mb; cp mfe'D, Is. 
but to convey this idea we should rather have expected 
‘ Malchiel; ’ nor is the root mb as well established as one could 
wish. Gen.3228 (cp Hos. 12 5 [4]) suggests ‘El strives,’or, as 
Driver (in Hastings’ DB 2 530/2), on grounds of Arabic usage, 
prefers ‘El persists or perseveres (in contending).’ This view 
must be admitted to be ancient; but the sense is hardly satis¬ 
factory. Let us make a fresh start. It is perhaps unsafe to 
start from the traditional form there being no early 

personal or local names in the genealogies or elsewhere which 
confirm it, with the single exception of mb» which has presum¬ 
ably the same origin (cp Sarah), and must therefore be pro¬ 
visionally set on one side. There are, however, names some¬ 
what resembling ‘ Isra’el,’ which may help us, viz. (1) 

Jizre'el (Jezreel), which is both a personal and a local name, 
and is found both in the centre and in the S. of Palestine; (2) 
*?{ObX> Asar’el, the name of a son of Jehallelel probably = 
Jerahmeel; (3) mi, Zerah, which is given as a Judahite, a 
Simeonite, and an Edomite name. Of these names (3) is the most 
helpful. Jizrah-el (‘ God shines forth ’) is a highly probable clan- 
name, and might at an early date be corrupted popularly both into 
Jizre'el, and into T>N”ib'i Jisrael. Turning now to the 
story of the change of Jacoh’s name to Israel (which has prob¬ 
ably been altered), we notice the statement (Gen. 32 32 [31]), 
which in such a context cannot be merely picturesque, that ‘as ' 
he (Jacob) passed by Penuel, the sun shone forth upon him’ 
(tfDtfn ^ mn). A reference to our explanation of the story of 
the covenant between Jacob and Laban (Galeed, i) will 
show that the place from which Jacob came was called, 
not Galeed (Gilead), but Salhad or Salecah (< q.v .). The 
prominence of this strong fortress in Israelitish legend and 
history has been too long overlooked. To the other illustrations 
of this fact we may now add that Salhad (Salhar) not improb* 
ably derived its name from the clan, or confederation of clans, 
which, after leaving the Hauran, found its way to the ‘ land of 
the bne Jerahme’el ’ (Gen. 291, a case of the confusion of 
legends, see above, § 3) in the far S. of Palestine. If the 
transformations of names that have elsewhere been assumed be 
held to be probable it will not be thought improbable that in 1 ?!* 
(Salehad) or ro*?D (Salecah) has arisen, partly by transposition, 
and partly by corruption of letters, from *?[N]miH, Jizrah-el. 
Cp the parallel corruption for 2 S. 17 25 (see 

Ithra). It need hardly be said that there were in early times 
both northern (north-eastern) and southern Israelites. The 
southern Israelites appear to have joined the Jerahmeelites 
at Hebron (or rather Rehoboth). The above view is no more 
than a hypothesis ; but it seems to be more in accordance with 
analogies than the rival theories, and what appears to be an 
obvious explanation of a primitive tribal name noun is very likely 
to be wrong. 

Several details in cbap. 35 deserve attention. Thus in irv . 
2-4 Jacob’s household give up all their heathenish objects (cp 
31 18 [19] 52 [53] Josh. 24 2 14). In v. 8 Rachel’s nurse Deborah 
receives the highest funeral honours ; in reality, however, it is 
‘Dinah, Jacob’s eldest daughter,’ who dies; the text needs 
criticism (see above, col. 1102, n. 1). This means perhaps that 
the Dinah-tribe had perished ; hence the mourning of the parent- 
stem. In w. 16-19 Rachel dies on the way to Ephrath (but 
see below). Her child has two names— Benoni and Benjamin. 

The extracts from J and E give us no very clear 
idea where Jacob or Israel settled after the death of 
Rachel; J tells us indeed ( 35 21) that Jacob encamped 
beyond Migdal Eder: but where was Migdal Eder? 
Probably it was not far from Beeroth, which name 
should probably be substituted for Ephrath in w. 16 19 
and for * Hebron ’ in 37 14 (see Ephrath). P, however, 


states (v. 27) that Jacob came to his father Isaac at 
Kirjath-arba (see Rehoboth, Sodom). 

The remainder of Jacob’s life is inseparable from the 
story of Joseph ; its events need not be recapitulated 
-here. (See Joseph; Abel- mizraim ; 
rf S t 01 Machpelah - ) 11 is natural for modern 

1 e> * readers, approaching the narrative from 
the point of view of psychological development, to 
find traces of a mellowing in Jacob’s character. If 
there be anything in this supposition it must be due to 
the fact that the narrators have put more of themselves 
into the latter part of Jacob’s life, where its threads 
intertwined with those of Joseph’s, than they could 
venture to do in the former. It is, however, to the 
popular traditions that we must turn for the truest 
symbols of Israelitish character as it was in the days of 
the two great narrators J and E. The elaborate 
Blessing ascribed to Jacob cannot be treated as a part 
of the biography; it is, apart from later elements, a 
splendid monument of early Hebrew literature (see 
Poetical Literature), and historically too is of the 
utmost importance. Even though the text has suffered 
much corruption, in the special articles on the tribes 
frequent occasion has been found to utilize its details. 
See also Israel. 

Winckler’s mythological explanation of Jacob as 
(originally) the moon in its relation to the year, corre- 
ft M fh 1 sponding to Abraham the moon in its 
y 0 Ogy. re | at j on to t h e mon th, is ingeniously 
and plausibly worked out (Gesch. 257 ff.). That there 
are somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted ; but to many 
minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis will seem 
almost too laboured to be convincing. Cp also 
Winckler, id. 82; and cp Stucken, Astralmythen 
(* Jakob’), whose treatment of parallel mythic details is 
extraordinarily clever. 

See further Staerk, Studien zur Religions - und Sprach - 
geschichte des ATI 77-83 2 1-13. T. K. C. 

JACOB’S WELL. See Sychar. 

JACUBUS (iakoyBoc [A]), 1 Esd. 948 = Neh. 87, 

Akkub {q.v. t 3). 

JADA (ITT ; i&AA6 [BA]), a name in the Jerah- 
meelite genealogy ; his mother was Atarah and one of 
his sons was Jether ; 1 Ch. 22832 ( v . 32, iAoyA& [B], 
icAA&£ [A], v. 28 om., v. 32 iaA<n [L]). 

JADAU {)T_. Kr. 'T), Ezral0 4 3- RV ‘ Iddo,’ RV m &- 
Jaddai. See Iddo, ii. 2. 

JADDUA (IXIT, § 56 ; or according to Lag. Uebers. 
113, WT). 

1. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i. § 7); Neh. 10 21 
[22] (icflSova [Nc.a L], leSfiovx [A], om. BN*). 

2. b. Jonathan, three generations below Eliashib, was the 
last of tne high priests mentioned in the OT (Neh. 12 1122; 
iaSou [BNA], i/SSov [L]; aSoua [N* vid.] and ifioua [N?] in v. 22). 
According to Jos. (Ant.x i. 8 4_/T; taS 3 ovs)i who adds much that 
is doubtful, he was in office at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
of Judaea [332 b.c.]. See Nehemiah, § 1. 

3. See Barzillai, 3. 

JADDUS, AV Addus (i&AAoyc [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 
538f=Ezra26i<7, Barzillai, 3. 

JADON ()*VT, abbreviated form, cp Names, § 53 ; 
BNA om. ; i&pei [I-]), the Meronothite, in the list of 
wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § 1 / , Ezra ii. §§ 16 
[1], 15*/), Neh. 37. 

jael (Sr;, § 68 ; ‘ mountain-goat’ ; i&hA [BAL] ; 
Jos. iaAh ; JAHEL). A Bedouin woman, of whom 
Sisera, when flying defeated from the field of battle, 
asked water, and by whom, as he stood drinking the 
refreshing soured milk (Ar. leban), he was beaten lifeless 
to the ground. Upon this deed a high encomium is 
pronounced by a contemporary Israelitish poet, Judg. 
624-27 (it;X[A]). And rightly, from his point of view, 
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if Jael was a Kenite (see below), for by this bold deed 
she recognised the sacred bond of friendship between 
the Israelites and the Kenites (cp Judg. 1 16 4 n). 
Sisera was out of the pale of charity for an Israelite; 
therefore also for a Kenite. ' The act by which Jael 
gained such renown was not the murder of a sleeping 
man, but the use of a daring stratagem which gave her 
a momentary chance to deliver a courageous blow’ 
(WRS OTJC’r) 132). A later writer, however, 
whose version of the story of Sisera appears on the 
whole to be independent of that in Deborah’s Song, 
employed all the arts of a graceful style to represent 
Jael as having killed Sisera in his sleep (Judg. 4 18-21). 
Jael invites the tired fugitive into her tent, covers him 
up with the tent-rug, and then, when he is sleeping 
soundly, takes one of the tent-pegs, and strikes it with 
a hammer into his forehead. She thus violates the 
double sanctity attaching to Sisera as a guest and (see 
David, § 1, col. 1023, n. 1) as a sleeper, and seems 
deserving of a curse (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1 56) 
rather than a blessing. The narrator, it is true, does 
not in express terms commend her ; but a hardly re¬ 
pressed enthusiasm is visible in his description (vv. 21 f. ). 

Which tradition has the better claim to be regarded as his¬ 
torical? Obviously not the second. The refined treachery 
which this account assumes is inconceivable in a Bedawi, and 
the absurdity of transfixing a man’s skull with a tent-peg is so 
great that one is compelled to conjecture that the passage of the 
song relative to Jael’s deed (Judg. 5 26) lay before the narrator 
in a corrupt form. Moore and Budde have set forth the present 
position of textual criticism, and it is one of baffled perplexity. 
Yet the remedy is perhaps near at hand (see Crit. Bib.). The 
true text should most probably run thus :— 

Her hand to the coffer she reaches, 

Her right hand to a flint of the rock ; 

With the flint she strikes his head, 

She smashes—she cleaves his temple. 

The bowl in which Jael presented the soured milk was not ‘a 
bowl of the mighty’ (□ , *V1K ^DD) but ‘a bowl of bronze,’ Ass. 

7 irudil; cp Copper, § 2. The ‘ nail,’ or rather ‘ tent-peg ’ (nn')» 
should be the * coffer ’ which, as Doughty says, every Bedawl 
housewife has, and which contained among other things flints 
for striking fire or n?pS’). The ‘ workmen’s hammer’ 

(c ,! ?Dy niD^n) — an impossible rendering—should be a ‘flint of 
the rock’ (ySp tf'D^n). It only remains to remark, after 
Moore, that the words ‘in the days of Jael’ (Judg. 5 6 ), and 
‘ the wife of Heber the Kenite ’ (5 24) are glosses which overload 
the stichi in which they occur. See Deborah, i ; Heber, i ; 
Judges, § 7 ; Sisera. T. K. C. 

JAGUR p*W ; <\ccup [B], lAfOYP t AL ])- a Judahite 
city on the border of Edom (Josh. 1 5 21+). Cp K abzeel. 

JAHATH (nrP, cp Mahath, Nahath, Tahath ; 
ie 0 [BA], [L]), a well-known Levitical name 

which has associations with Judah (see i, below) and 
Edom ; see Genealogies, § 7 [v.]. 

1. b. Reaiah b. Shobal, a Judahite, 1 Ch. 42 (om. A*, tcuufl 
[L]). A comparison with 1 Ch. 252 suggests a possible connec¬ 
tion with Manahath (MT nirup). In view of the vicissitudes 
of this name (see below) it is to be observed that Shohal is prob¬ 
ably the parent of the forms Shebuel and Shubael [q.v.\ and 
that a variant may plausibly be found (see Jastrow, JBL 19 102 
[1900]) in the familiar Shemu’el (Samuel). 

2. A Levitical name, 1 Ch. 620 [5] (tee$ [B]), 43 [28] Gx a [B], 

iee$ [A]), 23 10 (teiTjA [L]), 24 22 (u m6 [BA]), 2Ch. 34i2(te [B], 
taed [L]).f In tracing back the Levite Samuel to Korah (the 
Kehathite), the Chronicler introduces the analogous names 
Mahath, Nahath, and Tahath (iCh. 62326 [cp z/. 34], 3537); 
cp with these, the Kehathite Jahath (b. Shelomoth bonx ') 1 in 
1 Ch. 2422. But She.lomoth (b. Shimei) is Gershonite in 239 (as 
also is Shebuel [cp 1, above], ib, v. 16), and in agreement with 
this we find an important Gershonite division, Jahath b. Shimei, 2 * 
in v. 10. Further, Jahath the father of Shimei, and Jahath b. 
Libni reappear in the genealogies of the Gershonites Ethan, 
Ethni, and Asaph (1 Ch. 6 43 [28]), and Jeatherai ( = Ethni? ib. 
iK 20 [5]) respectively. Finally, not only Jahath (2Ch.34i2), 
but also Libni and Shimei (1 Ch. 629), are used as Merarite names, 
to which division even Ethan (see Ethan, 2, 3) himself is finally 
ascribed. S. A. C. 


1 We may perhaps associate ms' with the name ny-ix (Zorah) 
which is brought into connection with Jahath, 1, in 1 Ch. 252./! 
4 2 (for another view see Genealogies, § 7 [y.], col. 1666). 

2 Considering the way in which genealogical lists are built 

up, it is possible that 'yot? 'a nn' is the same as >jj>cy ^ nnD 
(1 Ch. 6 35 [20] 2 Ch 29 12). 


JAHAZ, JAHAZAH, JAHZAH ( % f # n;, Is. 15 4 Jer. 
4834 [Mesha’s inscr. II. 19 f.]\ HViT or H^iT, Nu. 
21 23 Dt. 232 Josh. 13 18 21 36 Judg. 11 20 Jer. 4821 
1 Ch. 663 [78]). 

<£5 has ia<j(ra [BN*AFQL], but eco-o-a in Nu. [B*], fia<rav in 
Josh. 13 [B], ta^Vjp [?] in Josh. 2I36 [BAL; cp v. 39], tatra [B], 
trjA [A] in Judg. 11 20, Lacra [Qm&] in Is. 15 4, pe^a? [BA], 
pa<f>a 6 [N*], pa<ras [Nc.a] in Jer. 4821 ; for v. 34 see Swete). 

Jahaz was the scene of the decisive battle between 
the Israelites and Sihon, king of the Amorites (Nu.2123 
Dt. 232 Judg. 11 20). It was assigned to Reuben (Josh. 
13 18 P) and to the Levites (Josh. 21 36 P). Alesha, king 
of Moab, refers to it as taken by himself from the Israelites. 

The site is uncertain. It was near Kedemoth (Josh. 
13 18 21 36) and ’the wilderness of Kedemoth ’ (Dt. 226, 
cp Nu. 21 23), and it was N. of the Arnon. This points 
to the extreme SE. of Sihon’s territory; Oliphant’s 
suggested identification with Yajuz is therefore out 
of the question. Eusebius (05 26494) informs us 
that Jahaz (leacra) still existed in his time, and that 
it was situated between Aledeba and Dibon (5 yftovs). 
There seems to be some mistake here ; the position thus 
assigned to Jahaz appears too central. Possibly 
is corrupt. At any rate we may plausibly hold that the 
important ruins of Umm er-Resas (cp Jer. 4821) 

are on the site either of Jahaz or of Kedemoth. This 
spot is two hours and a half NE. of Dibon, towards 
the desert (see Kedemoth). t. k. c. 

JAHAZIAH, RV Jahzeiah (rPTrP, § 32; 4 Yahwe 
sees’), b. Tikvah, one of Ezra’s opponents (Kosters, 
Herstel , 119 f) in dealing with the mixed marriages, 
Ezra 1015 (A&zeiA [BN*], -c [N a ], i&zi- [A] &z. [L]) = 
1 Esd. 9 14, Ezechias (RV Ezekias, ezeiAC [B], ezeKi- 
[A], i&ziac [L]). See Ahasai. 

JAHAZIEL (bx\tn'_, § 32 ; * God sees,’ cp rPTIT and 
rvm, |6ZIhA[AL]; Pesh. nearly always ^"jjLu)- 1 


1. One of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 4, [BN]). 

2. A priest, temp. David (1 Ch. 1C6, om. N*, o^ejt^A. 
[BNc.amg.A]. 

3. b. Hebron, a Kehathite Levite, 1 Ch. 2 Sig(o^irjK [B], iouJitjA 
[AL]), 24 23 (taerrj [B], icuJajA [AL]) for whose name we should 
possibly read Uzziel (q.v. 1). 

4. An Asaphite Levite, b. Zechariah, introduced in the story 
of the Ammonite invasion; son of Zechariah, who rose up temp. 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 2014 o£[e]n7A [BA]). Cp Haziel, a Ger¬ 
shonite name, and on the relation of Asaph to Gershon see 
Genealogies i., § 7 (be). 

5. The father of Shechaniah of the b’ne Zattu (q.v.) (Ezra 
S5, om. B, a£ir ]A [AL]), so also Pesh. and 1 Esd. 832 (Jezelus ; 
leflrjAov [B], te^Aou [A], a^A [L]), in place of MT’s 4 of the 
sons of Shechaniah, the son of Jahaziel . . . .’ 

JAHDAI (nrP [Ba.] or ^iV [Gi.], from N 'mn ‘ to 
lead,’ cp Sab. [D]HH? mcoy [B], i&Aai [A], -ei [L]). 
the head of a family of six abruptly introduced into the 
genealogy of Caleb (1 Ch. 247). The context suggests 
that a * concubine ’ of Caleb is intended. Perhaps we 
should read mn\ 4 Jehudijah ’ (cp 1 Ch. 4 18), the six 
4 sons ’ mentioned would then be half-Judahite. 


t. k. u. 

JAHDIEL PN^IT, ‘ El is glad ’ or 4 gladdens, 1 § 35, 


cp Jehdeiah ; leAemA [B ; A and A confused], ieAl- 
[AE]), one of the chiefs of Manasseh-beyond-Jordan 
(1 Ch. 52 4 f). 


JAHDO (VniT ; cp Jahdiel; loypei [B], teAA<\i 
[A], ieAAco [L]), a Gadite (1 Ch. 5 i 4 +). 

JAHLEEL (^IT, probably corrupt), a son, that is, 
family or clan, of Zebulun ; Gen. 4614, P (aAohA [A], 
€hA [/?], aihA [L]); Nu. 2626, P (aAAhA [BAL]; 

ethnic Jahleelites, aAAhA[£]i [BAF^ L]). 

Perhaps, like Jahzeel, a corruption of ‘God delivers.’ 


T. K. C. 


1 In Syr. 3 is the preformative of the impf. Another similar 
formation is seen in ]Vc\ . for nnS', ‘ Jephthah.’ 
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JAHMAI (VplV; eiiK<\N [B], iGMoy [A], iamin 
[L], iemai ), 1 an Issacharite clan-name (i Ch. 7 2). 

Analogy suggests that * s an abbreviated theophorous 
name (cp WRS in COT 2301), perhaps for [d.TDfl% cp Sah. 
Vxon' 6x and 'Sir), 2 *>., God protects,’ or (since the \'nan 
does not appear to he used in Heb.) for [lln'^Drsb which has 
actually been found upon a Heb. seal. S. A. C. 


JAHZAH (n>*!T), Jer. 48 si RV. See JAHAZ. 

JAHZEEL (^RVIT, 'God halves’? § 38; &c[e]lH\ 
[AZ?FL]), a son of Naphtali; Gen. 4624 (ia<r07jA [L]); Nu.2648 
(<rar,\ [B*], a<rrj\ [B».b]). 1 Ch.713 has Jahziel [EV] or rather 
Jahaziel (*?X*sn*; iei<rujA[B] f ta<ro)A[A], ta<r<rti7A[L]). Nu.2648 
has the patronymic Jahzeelltes Of ; craijAei [B*L acrrjAft 
[Ba.b], acriTjAl [AFL]). Rather a corruption of ?NljWr; cp 
Jahleel. T. K. C. 


JAHZEIAH (.Tint), Ezra 10 15 RV, AV Jahaziah. 


JAHZERAH (i"nUV), i Ch. 9 iaf. See Ahasai. 


JAIR (TXJ, 4 He [God] enlightens, 4 §53; i<\eip 
[BAFL]). 1. After the main body of the Israelites had 
settled down W. of Jordan various Manassite clans 
migrated to the E., and, having dispossessed the 
Amorites, founded settlements in Bashan and N. 
Gilead. Among them was (the clan of) Jair : Nu. 
32 41 (iarjp [A], Dt. 3 14 1 K. 4 13 [om. BL] tapetp [A]). 
In the above-mentioned passages Jair is called the son of 
Manasseh ; but in 1 Ch. 221-23 (v. 22, aeip [A]; v. 23, 
acLCLp [B* ; <r a dittograph], tapeip [A]) he is made 
to be of mixed descent, namely from Hezron, a 
Judahite, on his father’s side, and from Machir 
on his mother’s side. 3 I11 Judg. 10 3-5, mention is 
made of Jair, a Gileadite (aeip [A in v. 5]), and it is 
very probable that Jair may have been placed by one 
tradition in the age of Moses and by another in the age 
of the Judges. He is said to have had thirty sons, 
who rode on thirty asses and had thirty cities called 
Havvoth-JAIR (q.v. ). The notice of the thirty colts 
may be a gloss based on 1214 and facilitated by the 
similarity of the words for cities and colts (the parono¬ 
masia in c'ly [cities] and d'TJ/ [colts] is retained also in 
(£5 7ruXets . . . and 7 rwXous). The expression in Judg. 
10 5 ‘and Jair died, and was buried in CAMON ’ (q.v.) 
leads one to suppose that the seat of the clan was at 
that place. See Jkphthah, §2/. 

2. The father of Mordecai, Esth. 25 (6 toO iaeipou [BKL] . . . 
taTpdv [AJ>. In the Apocrypha (Esth. 112) his name appears 
as Jairus. 


JAIR p'lJJ, 4 He (God) awakens,’ so Kr. and Pesh.; 
Kt., however, "HIP, Jer. 4 filius salt us, '— i.e. , "IIP, with * 
defect.), the clan-name or the name of an ancestor of 
Elhanan [q.v.], 1 Ch. 2O5 (i<\eip [BL], <\Aeip [A]). 
In the parallel passage (2 S. 21 19) we find the form 
Jaare-(oregim). See Elhaxan, § 2. 




JAIRITE (nN*n), 2 S. 20 26. See Ira, 3. 

JAIRUS (lAeipoc [Ti. WH] ; probably >iot=the 
Jair of OT), a ruler of the synagogue, whose daughter 
Jesus restored to life just after her death (Mk. 522 ff. 
Lk. 841 ff.). The narrative is specially important, 
because the restoration to life to which it refers is the 
best attested of the three marvels of this class related 
in the Gospels, being given in Mt. (9 18 ff.), Mk., and 
Lk., not, however, without differences. 

Of these differences, which are outweighed by the points of 
agreement, one is the non-mention of the name of the ‘ruler’ 
(not 4 ruler of the synagogue’) in Mt.’s account. Indeed, the 
Codex Bezae (D) is without the name in Mk., and (originally) 
in Lk. also. 


1 Pesh. is hardly a safe support in favour of the 

reading '0nVr--°n which see Elhanan, 2 . 

2 Cited in Ges. Lex.O*). 

3 This post-exilic representation probably means that there 
was a clan made up partly of the tribe of Judah and partly of 
that of Manasseh, which occupied the region where the 4 Havvoth- 
jair ’ were situated (cp Be. Chron ., ad loci). 
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That the narrative in some form belongs to the earliest 
stratum of the Gospel tradition is further supported {1) 
by the profound saying 4 The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth,’ which occupies a central position and is quite 
in the manner of Jesus, and (2) by the interweaving of 
another narrative which expresses one of the popular 
superstitions so forcibly that it must be as old as any 
in the Gospels. 

The earliest form of the story of the ruler is that 
given in Mt. 9 18/. 23-26. As Weiss has pointed out, 
the earliest traditional narratives were not much con¬ 
cerned about details, but aimed at connecting the 
remembered sayings of Jesus with the facts which 
formed (or, it was thought, must have formed) their 
true setting. Whether Weiss is right in ascribing all 
the picturesque details in Mk. to a Petrine tradition, is 
at best doubtful; he is at any rate most probably quite 
wrong in adopting Mk.’s report of the ruler’s appeal to 
Jesus—viz., 4 My little daughter is at the point of death’ 
(eo-X^rws ?x €L )‘ Lor this evangelist represents the feeling 
of a later time that it was too much to believe that the 
ruler could at once have risen to the height of faith 
implied in Mt. 9 18; he assumes that the ruler must 
at first have been afraid of such a bold request as that 
Jesus would raise the dead. Mt.’s account, however, 
rightly understood, makes this assumption unnecessary. 
The ruler’s faith, though great, is not heroic. He has 
the superstitious idea that the soul is still hovering about 
its former receptacle, and craves of Jesus that by a 
magic touch of his hand the scarcely parted soul and 
body may be organically reunited. Another point in 
which Mk.’s account is certainly inferior to Mt.’s is the 
injunction to secrecy (Mk. 543). This is in place in the 
story of the blind men which follows in Mt. (927-32), 
but not in the story of the ruler, according to which 
' much people ’ had heard the unhappy father’s appeal 
to the Master. Whether even the words Talitiia 
cumi [q.v. ] may be accepted from Mk. is doubtful. 
Certainly the name Jairus is the spontaneous invention 
of a pious and poetic imagination. Tradition (except 
in Mk.) does not record the names of persons in the 
crowd who were cured by Jesus, 1 and the origin of the 
name is manifest, viz. not TXJ 4 he enlightens,’ but 
(Nestle, Chajes) rsr; 4 he will awaken ’ (from the sleep 
of death). 

Whether the raising of the dead maiden is historical 
is another question. That Yahw6 was regarded even in 
the older period as the lord of life and death, and there¬ 
fore as one who might on special occasions raise the 
dead, is undeniable. But how could any special occasion 
arise, now that the belief in the resurrection had become 
so general ? For by this belief the conception of death 
was transformed ; men could not 4 sorrow as those who 
had no hope.’ Nor did Jesus himself consider it to be 
within his ordinary province to raise the dead. It has 
indeed been said (e.g. , by Weiss) that Mt. 11 5 (Lk. 722) 
proves that more instances of the raising of the dead 
occurred than are reported in the Gospels. But this 
implies a misinterpretation of the message to John the 
Baptist, which is certainly allegorical; the, words, 4 the 
dead are raised up,’ are explained by the next clause, 

' and the poor have the glad tidings brought to them. ’ 2 
That Lk. misunderstood the words (Lk. 7 21 ; cpNAix) 
renders it not improbable that Mk. did so too, and that 
all three evangelists (whose idea of Jesus was marred by 
recollections of Elijah and Elisha) 3 misunderstood that 
deep saying of Jesus, 4 She is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 


1 Even Mk.’s Bartimaeus is perhaps not really a personal 

name; Timaeus may very possibly be a Greek substitute f° r tae 
Aram, samya, 4 blind.’ 4 Son of the blind ’ would mean one of the 
company of the blind—a numerous company in Palestine. Cp 
BartiM/EUS. Mary Magdalene is of course altogether excep¬ 
tional. . . ,, 

2 See the forcible argument in Bartimaeus, g 1 (small type 

paragraph). . , 

3 Just as the idea of St. Francis soon became blurred in tne 
minds of his biographers. 
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They have at any rate preserved the saying for us, even if 
the setting which they have produced is not the right one. 

See Keim, Jesu von Nazar a, 2471-475; Weiss, Das Leben 
Jesu, 1 552-565; Reville, Jesus de Nazareth , 268 f.\ Plummer, 
St. Luke (International Comm.), 233^ None ofthese writers 
gives complete satisfaction ; even Dr. Plummer thinks that ‘ we 
may be content, with Hase, to admit that certainty is unattain¬ 
able as to whether the maiden was dead or in a trance.’ On 
the originality of Mt.’s narrative, Badham, St. Mark's Indebted¬ 
ness to St. Matthexv (’97), 47-50, is excellent; but it is a mistake 
to admit that ‘the name Jairus looks original.’ See, further, 
Gospels. T. K. C. 

JAKAN (j£lP, § 54; RV Jaakan), a name in the 
Horite genealogy (1 Ch. 142-f ). 

In the || list in Gen. 3627 it appears as ‘and Akan ’ (jpyi for 
fpy')> of which d 5 B ’s reading (xai otvav) in 1 Ch. is a corruption. 
< 25 L combines the readings (Gen. xat Lovxafx, 1 Ch. xat taaxav\ 
the latter being perhaps the original form in both cases; see 
Beeroth ii.). ©a’s text is conflate (Gen. aovxaix [D has team- 
k<x(a] xai ovxav [AE] ; 1 Ch. Koaxav /cat ovxafx [A]). 

JAKEH some MSS according to Delitzsch 
‘scrupulously pious’ — /. e ., euXa/^s, cp Ar. wakd , viii. ) 
father of Agur ( q.v . ); Prov. 30 1. 

The Midrash (ad loc. and elsewhere) does not, as we might 
have supposed, identify Jakeh with David, but takes ben-Jakeh 
to be a description of the poet called Agur (i.e. t Solomon), as ‘ one 
who is free from all sin and iniquity.’ T. K. C. 

JAKIM (D'jT, §§ 86, 53; ‘he [El] raises’; cp 
Eliakim, Ai.cimus ; i&kgim [BAL]). 

1. The name of one of the twenty-four post-exilic priestly 
courses : 1 Ch. 24 12 (eAia/cequ, [A]). 

2. b. Shimei (v. 13, Shema) in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(q.v.y § 9, ii. / 3 ); 1 Ch.819. See JQR 11 103, § 1. 

3. In AV m g* of Mt.lix Jakim represents the ttuaxet/u. inter¬ 
polated by some late Gk. and Syr. MSS (apparently also by 
Irenasus and Epiphanius ; see WH) between the names of 
Josiah and Jechoniah in the genealogy of Jesus. See Genea¬ 
logies ii., § 2 and cp Jehoiachin. 

JALAM (D^T), Gen. 36 5 RV ; AV Jaalam. 

JALON {]V\ amcon [B], i<\Acon [AL]) f b. Ezrah 
(cp Ezer ii., 1), one of the b’ne Hur ; 1 Ch. 47. © BAL 
suggests p*?\y, Aijalon [q.v. , i, and note readings 
there cited). This, however, seems too far N., and 
considering the positions of the other places mentioned, 
we should possibly read p^a, Gilon = GiIoh (on the form 
cp Driver, TBS 241). 

JAMBRES (iamBphc [Ti. WH]), 2 Tim. 38 . See 

JANNES. 

JAMBRI (rather JAMRI), THE CHILDREN OF. 

An Arab clan or tribe, residing in Medeba {q.v . ), 
which attacked John the brother of Jonathan (the 
Maccabee) as he was on his way to the Nabataeans, 
and carried him off with all that he had (1 Macc. 935 f: 
ol viol ia.fi( 3 p€iv [A], . . . ap.( 3 p€i [5<], iap.( 3 pei [V] ; v. 37 
viol iap.( 3 piv [A], lanfipL [N*V], ap.ppL [X c - a c * b ( vid - ]). 
From w. 3842 it appears that John was slain; what 
happened to the women and children of the Jews is 
not stated. To avenge his brother’s death, Jonathan 
and his brother Simon crossed the Jordan, and sur¬ 
prised and discomfited the b’ne Jamri (Amri) as they 
were escorting a bride with a great train from Nada- 
BATH {q.v.), ib. v. 37. Josephus {Ant. xiii. I24) tells 
the same story ; he calls the hostile tribe ol * Ap.apa.lov 
7rcu5ey. f Ap.apaios, like * Ap.apTvos , in Jos. Ant. viii. 12 s, 
seems to represent npy, Omri (for the © readings of 
which name see Omri). Since, however, the name 
ncy’ has been found in an Aramaic inscription at 
Umm er-Resas , about 12 m. SSE. from Medeba (see 
CIS 2 no. 195 l. 3), it seems best to retain the form 
Jamri. T. K. c. 

JAMES (iakcoBoc* Jacobus ), the name of three 
persons prominently mentioned in the NT —James the 

1 Son of Son ^ e ^ >ec ^ ee * J ames the son of Alphoeus, 

Zebedee anc * J ames brother of Jesus. The first 
' two of these are included in the lists of the 
apostles given in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Mt. 
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10 2 f. Mk. 3 17 f. Lk. 614 f Acts 1 13). The former of 
this pair was a brother of John ; their father—a Galilean 
fisherman, probably a resident of Capernaum—is re¬ 
presented in the first two Gospels (Mt. 4 21 Mk. I20) as 
having been present when his two sons were called by 
Jesus to be his disciples, although in the legendary 
account of this event in the third gospel the presence 
of Zebedee is not implied, their call being made inci¬ 
dental to that of Peter, who is said to have been a partner 
of theirs. It is a usual inference from Mt. 27 56 and 
Mk. 1640 that Salome was their mother, although this 
cannot be proved. The call of James to be a disciple 
was followed some months afterwards by his appointment 
as one of the twelve apostles. His prominence in this 
band is indicated by the fact that, in all the four lists 
referred to above, his name is mentioned among the 
first, along with Peter, Andrew, and John, who are 
distinguished, together with him, not only by the 
position which is accorded to them in the lists (cp 
Apostle, § 1, table), but also in the record of several 
important events (Mk. 537 133 Mt. 17 1 2637, and 
parallels). 

Mk. [very enigmatically] relates that the brothers, 
James and John, were designated by Jesus, Boa^7;p7es, 
which is explained ‘ sons of thunder.’ 1 

That this name was bestowed upon them by Jesus prior to 
a manifestation of certain qualities of character is as improbable 
as that it was given without a reason. Besides, the part which 
tradition may have had in attributing to them the name and to 
Jesus the bestowal of it is indeterminable. We may conjecture 
that they earned the name, either from Jesus or from some 
other source, on account of a certain impetuosity, manifested, 
perhaps, in the incident referred to as mentioned in Lk., and in 
their rash answer to Jesus’ question: ‘Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink or to be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with?’ The request which called forth this solemn 
question may also be regarded as indicating qualities of char¬ 
acter which might have given rise to the designation in question. 
[Further than this on the track marked out by the older criticism 
we cannot go. It is time, perhaps, to strike out a new path, 
calling in the aid of philological and textual criticism. Can 
Boai/7jpy€? be right ?] 

The last appearance of James the son of Zebedee in 
the gospel-history is in Gethsemane at the agony of 
Jesus (Mt. 2637 Mk. 14 33). He is mentioned in Acts 
(I13/.) among the apostles who, after the resurrection, 
remained in Jerusalem continuing ‘steadfastly in prayer.’ 
The cup which he had so impetuously professed himself 
able to drink was early prepared for him. At the 
passover of the year 44 he was distinguished as the first 
martyr among the apostles by Herod Agrippa I. who, 
acting, perhaps, in the interest of Pharisaic zealots, 
undertook a persecution of the Christians. In the 
language of the writer of Acts (12 1 f .), ‘ Herod the king 
put forth his hands to afflict certain of the church. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the sword.’ 
The prominent position of James in the church is 
perhaps indicated by his selection for this baptism of 
blood. 


The legend that he went as a missionary to Spain, where in 
829 his wonder-working bones were found, and where his 
apparition in luminous armour struck with terror the infidel 
hosts in the war with the Saracens, was reconciled with the 
history in Acts by the supposition that, returning from Spain 
to Jerusalem, he was slain by Herod, and his body carried 
back and buried by his Spanish travelling-companions. 


Of James the son of Alphoeus, called in Mk. 15 40 
James the less (6 puKpds, minor , younger) little is re- 
23 Son of corc * ec * * n NT. According to the same 
A 1 h i<t Passage, his mother was a certain Mary who 
P * is there mentioned as a witness of the cruci¬ 
fixion. The translation of 1 Judas of James ’ (Tou$as 
AclkuSov ; Lk. 616 Acts 1 13) as ‘ Judas the brother of 
James ’ is of doubtful propriety. The apostle Judas 
oh Diet in ot was probably the son of a James 
from brother otherwise unknown (see Jude, 7). The 
of Jesus question whether James the son of 
Alphaeus was identical with James the 


1 [The name is evidently a compound, and as it stands can¬ 
not he explained with certainty (see Boanerges). For a con¬ 
jecture see Girshite.] 
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brother of Jesus must be discussed before proceeding to 
the consideration of the latter. 

Doubtless in early times, and perhaps latterly, a pre¬ 
possession in favour of the perpetual virginity of Mary 
the mother of Jesus has had an influence in determining 
some scholars to maintain the affirmative of this 
question. 

It is argued that from Mt. 2756 Mk. 1640 and Jn. 1925 the 
inference may be drawn that Mary the mother of Jesus had a 
sister Mary who was the wife of Clopas, and that she was the 
mother of two sons, James the little (6 /aocpo?) and Joses. More¬ 
over, since James, Joses (or Joseph), Judas, and Simon are men¬ 
tioned in Mt. 1355 and Mk. 63 as brothers of Jesus, and since in 
Lk. 616 and Acts 113 a James and a Jude are included among 
the apostles, it has been argued that these latter were identical 
with the James and Judas mentioned among the brothers of 
Jesus, yet that they were not his brothers, but his cousins. In 
support of this hypothesis it is maintained that the James called 
the brother of Jesus, mentioned explicitly by Paul in Gal. 119 
as such, and frequently elsewhere as simply ‘James,' and always 
indicated as holding a prominent place in the church at 
Jerusalem, was no other than James the son of Alphaeus who 
is identified by the hypothesis with the Clopas of Jn. 1925. 
Thus he would be shown to have been a cousin of Jesus, heing 
the son of a sister of Mary, Jesus’s mother, and one of the 
original apostles. 

This argumentation is, however, beset with insuper¬ 
able difficulties. If the apostle Lebbceus (Mt. 10 3 ; 
but RV and WH Thaddaeus) who is called Thaddaeus 
in Mk. 3 18, and who by the hypothesis was identical 
with the ‘Judas of James’ of Lk. and Acts, was by 
the first evangelist known to have been a brother 
of James the son of Alphaeus, it is improbable that 
this writer would not have indicated this fact after 
the analogy of ‘Simon and Andrew his brother’ 
and ‘ James and John his brother.' It is no less im¬ 
probable that, if Judas and Simon were sons of Alphasus 
and the Mary in question, they would not have been 
mentioned along with Joses in Mt. 27 56 and Mk. 1540. 

It is also evident from the attitude of Jesus’s brothers toward 
him according to Mk. 32i 31, that they could not have belonged 
to the friendly apostolic group. For they are here represented 
as^ ‘ standing without,’ and were probably of the ‘ his friends 
(ot nap ' avrov ) who ‘ went out to lay hold on him' because he 
was, they thought, beside himself. (Cp Jn. 75.) In this con¬ 
nection the fact is important that wherever they are mentioned 
in the NT they are distinguished from the apostles (Ml. 12 46 
Lk. 819 Jn. 73 Acts 114 1 Cor. 95 ; ‘ the other apostles [besides 
PaulJ and the brothers of the Lord ’). Besides, there is nowhere 
an intimation that any one of the apostles was either a brother 
or a cousin of Jesus. The attempt to show from Jn. 19 25 that 
Mary, the so-called ‘wife’of Clopas (identified by the hypothesis 
with Alphaeus), was the sister of the mother of Jesus and that 
hence James the son of Alphaeus was his cousin is hazardous. 
For it is doubtful whether Clopas and Alphaeus are the Aramaic 
and Greek forms of the same name, since the Syriac version 
uniformly transliterates them differently (Cleopha and Halpai), 
and whether ‘Mary of Clopas’ (Maot'a rj tov KKiona ) is really 
in apposition with * the sister of his mother ' ( f ) aSc \< f>ij ttjs 
uriTpos avrov ). The opinion that four women instead of three 
are mentioned here has the support of the .Syriac version and 
of many of the highest authorities (see Meyer on the passage, 
and Wieseler in St. Kr. ’40, p. 650). Besides, the position is 
quite tenable that according to the prevailing usus loquendi , 

* Mary of Clopas ’ jMa.pta r) rov KAwrra) means Mary the 
daughter of Clopas, in which case Clopas would be known only 
as the father of the Mary mentioned in Jn. 19 25 (see Clopas). 
Thus in any case the improbable supposition that in the same 
family there were two sisters of the same name is obviated. 
Still, even if it could be shown that James the son of Alphaeus 
was a cousin of Jesus it would not follow that another James 
was not his brother, since better reasons than those given by 
Lange and Meyrick are required to justify the abandonment of 
the natural meaning of aSeA</>6?. Nor is it necessary to resort 
to the supposition of step-brothers ; for, according to the obvious 
sense of ‘first-born’ (npcororoKos; Lk. 27 Mt. I25, Sin. Syr.), 
Mary was the mother of other sons than Jesus. 

It is questioned whether in Gal. 1 19, ‘ other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother’ 

(%T€pOV 8Z TWV d7TO<7r6XwP OVK d 80 V cl /JLTJ T aKvpov rbv 

d8c\<pbv tov Kvplov), James is included among the 
apostles. The affirmation is thought to carry with it 
the identification of the apostle James the son of Alphseus 
with the brother of Jesus. The passage, however, may 
be correctly rendered, ‘Another of the apostles [save 
Peter] I did not see, but only James the brother of the 
Lord. ’ 

el p.rj (‘ save ’) finding its exception in the negative ovk ct Sov 
(* saw not ’) and crepov t. a. (‘ other of the apostles ’) referring to 
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Peter (tm8). For a similar construction see Rom. 14 14 1 Cor. 84 
Gal. 2 16 Mt.124 2436 Lk. 426 / So interpret Fritzsche, Credner, 
Bleek, Winer, Holtzmann, and others. 

It is not necessary to suppose with Meyer and Lipsius 
(who object to such an exception to Paul’s use of cl fii) 
elsewhere) that James is here included among the apostles 
‘ in the wider sense.’ The conclusion is legitimate that 
whenever Paul refers to James he has in mind the one 
mentioned in this passage, not the son of Alphaeus. 
A James who is not called the brother of Jesus, and is 
not specifically designated, is conspicuous in Acts ; but 
his identification must be controlled by the prominence 
given by Paul to the ‘brother of the Lord’ (dd c\(pbs 
tov Kvplov ; Gal. 1 19, cp 2912). For want of space, dis¬ 
cussion of the patristic and other early testimony on 
this point must be omitted. Suffice it to say that the 
view that there were three Jameses is supported by 
Hegesippus, the pseudo-Clementine literature { Horn . 
11 35, Recogn. 435) and the Apostolic Constitutions 
(255 612 746 835), whilst Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Theodoret are quoted for the opposite opinion. 

James, surnamed the Just, although sharing with the 
brothers, of whom he was probably the oldest, in their 
o TBa hrntW °PP osition to Jesus during his public 
of Jesus ministry ’ a PP ears to have teen con¬ 
verted to his cause soon after the 
resurrection. According to 1 Cor. 15 7 he was a witness 
to one of the manifestations of the risen Christ, 
indeed, to two, if he may be included in the ‘ all the 
apostles ' (tois aTroOTbXois 7 Ta<nu). 

An Ebionite ideal picture of ‘James the brother of the 
Lord ’ is given by Hegesippus (Eus. HE 2 23) who, after 
saying that he received the government of the church with the 
apostles, continues thus : ‘ This apostle was consecrated from 
his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor strong drink, 
and abstained from animal food. A razor never came upon his 
head, he never anointed with oil, and never used a bath. . . . 
He was in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often 
found upon his bended knees, ... so that his knees became as 
a camel’s in consequence of his habitual supplication.’ The 
position assigned to him in the church by Hegesippus accords 
with the statement in the pseudo-Clementine writings that he 
was the bishop of the holy church, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
epheoporum princeps , and archiepiscopus. 

According to Gal. 1 18 29, Paul finds James (see 
Chronology, § 73 f ) holding a prominent place in the 
Christian community in Jerusalem along with Peter and 
John, and with these three, ‘reputed to be pillars,' he 
came to an arrangement respecting his mission to the 
Gentiles. So great was the influence or the authority 
of James that Peter was controlled by him at Antioch 
in the matter of eating with the Gentiles. For when 
‘ certain from James came, he drew back and separated 
himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision ’ 
(Gal. 212). From this fact and from Paul's statement 
that, yielding to the emissaries from James, ‘ the rest of 
the Jews dissembled,’ and ‘even Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation,’ the inference is obvious 
that this brother of Jesus was the acknowledged head 
of the Jewish-Christian party in the church of Jerusalem 
and a zealot for the strict observance of the Jewish law. 
Paul's vehement argument with Peter at Antioch reveals 
no less clearly the attitude of James and his faction, than 
the position of Paul himself. The question was that 
of the validity of the Jewish law for Christians, and Paul 
exposes the kernel of the matter when he says : 1 I do 
not make void the grace of God : for if righteousness is 
through the law, then Christ died for nought’ (Gal. 221). 
This is the historical account of the affair. The writer 
of Acts, however, whose aim it was to present the 
original apostles and James in a favourable light with 
reference to Paulinism, records events which would 
render the occurrences at Antioch improbable (111-12 
21:7-25 ; see, however, Acts, § 3). 

The testimony of antiquity leaves no doubt that James 
died a violent death at the hands of Jewish zealots about 
the year 63. For the dramatic account of his martyr¬ 
dom given by Hegesippus see Eus. HE 223. Josephus 
relates that, during the interregnum between Festus 
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and Albinus, Ananias the high priest (see Annas [end]) 
called the Sanhedrin together, and having summoned 
James, secured his condemnation to death by stoning— 
an act for which he suffered the censure of the influential 
Jews, and was deprived of his office by Albinus. 

Important discussions of this subject may be found in Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James; Alford, Greek Testament , 4; 
Davidson, Intr. ; Arnaud, Recherches , etc., '51; Lightfoot, 
Essay on the Bretln-en 0/ the Lord ; Lumby, art. ‘James’ in 
EBP) ; Hilgenfeld, Einl., ’75; Meyer’s Commentary , 15; 
Holtzmann, ZIVT , ’80, and BL 3; Wieseler, St. Nr., ’42; 
Keim in BL 1, art. ‘ Briider Jesu,’ ’69; Lange in PREfi), 
art. ‘Jakobus,’ ’56; Immer in NT Theol. 282; and Credner, 
Einl. 571/. (36). O. C. 

JAMES (EPISTLE). The object of this writing, 
which is with doubtful propriety called an epistle (see, 
r , . however, Epistolary Literature, 

. Gon en s. g j s to emphasize the importance 
of practical Christianity and to encourage and 
strengthen its readers in their trials. 

The writer exhorts his readers to receive trials with joy, 
letting patience have its perfect work, and asking in faith for 
wisdom of God who giveth liberally (1 2-8^. External conditions 
are without real significance. The man is blessed who endures 
temptation ; but temptations are from within, and God tempts 
no man (19-18). Every man should be swift to hear and slow 
to speak ; but the doing of the word is of paramount importance 
(1 19-27). Distinctions between the rich and the poor shown in 
the churches to the disadvantage of the poor are censurable. 
Love of the neighbour as one’s self according to ‘ the royal law ’ 
should be kept, and men should speak and act as they who are 
to ‘ be judged by a law of liberty ’ (2 1-13). Faith without works 
is ‘dead’ and can ‘save’ no one, and by the examples of 
Abraham and Rahab those are shown to be in error who argue 
to the contrary (214-26). Inquisitive conceit of wisdom, the 
unbridled tongue, jealousy, and faction, are severely rebuked, 
and ‘ the wisdom that is from above ’ is commended (3). The 
‘ pleasures that war in the members ’ are condemned as the 
source of contention in the churches, together with adultery, 
worldliness, and envy (4 1-10). Calumny and censoriousness 
are rebuked, and the eager pursuit of gain is shown to be folly 
in view of the brevity and uncertainty of life, which should be 
lived in a constant sense of dependence upon God (411-17). 
The rich are threatened who have heaped up ‘corrupted’ riches, 
while the cry of the poor whom they have oppressed ‘has 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ’ (5 1-6). The 
brethren are exhorted to patience in view of the ‘ coming of the 
Lord ’ ( napova-La tov KvpCov ) which is ‘ at hand ’ (5 7-11). Swear¬ 
ing is forbidden, and prayer is recommended, which, if offered 
‘ in faith,’ will save the sick (5 12-18). Finally, he is felicitated 
who ' converts a sinner from the error of his way ’ (5 19^). 

The different parts of the writing are without logical 
connection, and it has been well characterised as ' for 
the most part a loose joining of sayings which are not 
thought in this connection, but brought into it ready 
made ’ (Weizsacker). 

The address, ‘ to the twelve tribes who are of the 
dispersion ’ (cp 1 Pet. 1 1) may be at least regarded as in 
o Adrl accord with the general Jewish-Christian 
z. Address. character of the ep istle, although its 

meaning and purpose are indeterminable. * The 
twelve tribes ’ qualified by 4 of the dispersion’ ( 4 v rrj 
5 ia<nropq.) can literally mean only the Jews living out¬ 
side Palestine ; but that the writer had Christians, not 
Jews, in mind is evident (2 1 07). Some expositors 
have sought to resolve this incongruity between the 
address and the contents of the epistle by assuming 
that the persons addressed were Jewish Christians, since 
Jewish Christians are called Jews in Gal. 213 and 
Hebrews in the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and in patristic literature, just as Paul (Rom. 
11 13) designates the Gentile Christians as Whilst, 

however, the Jewish-Christian tendency of the epistle is 
unmistakable, it is difficult to find in it decisive evidence 
that it was addressed especially to Jewish Christians. 

There is no probability that there were churches composed 
wholly of Jewish converts to Christianity in ‘the dispersion,’ 
and nothing in dm epistle indicates that it was addressed to a 
faction of the believers in general. The citation of examples 
from the OT and the mention of Abraham as ‘our father’ 
(2 21-25) proves nothing in view of Paul’s usage (Rom. 41 12 16 
Gal. 3 16 29 ; see also Clem.Rom. 31 4). The use of avi’ayujyrj 
for a Christian assembly (22) was not confined to the Jewish 
Christians, who ? according to Epiphanius(//hrn 3018), employed 
it instead of ex/cATjo-ia. Here it may mean no more than 
imavvaytoyrj in Heb. 10 25 (see Harnack, ZIVT , '76, p. 104 /.). 
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It is very improbable, moreover, that a writer 
addressing Jewish Christians should not only ignore the 
Mosaic Law and ritual, but also give prominence to 
* the perfect law of liberty,’ evidently contrasting it with 
the former, and to the 4 implanted word ’ (1 21 25 2 12), 
without any attempt to show the relation of these new 
conceptions to the ancient economy (see von Soden, 
HC iii. 2 161), 

Another incongruity between the address and the 
contents appears in the fact that whilst the former is 
general, there is in the latter constant reference to local 
and special conditions, as if the writer really had in 
mind a particular Christian ‘assembly’ (crvvayioyri) 
with whose errors and needs he was personally ac¬ 
quainted. 

The circumstances which he depicts in detail cannot be 
supposed Jo have existed throughout an extended territory, such 
as is indicated in the address (L^i i 3 jf» hff* &*ff 13^1 
4 1 ff- '3ff‘ 5 iff. 14). 

If, on account of these incongruities the address be 
not judged to be fictitious and without significance in 
relation to the contents, it must be regarded as including 
Christians in general as the 4 true Israel,’ as 4 the new, 
greater people of God, who have taken the place of the 
old’ (Gal. 616; cp Barn. 46 13 13 2 Clem. 22). The 
words 4 of the dispersion' may be, as Pfleiderer con¬ 
jectures, an imitation of 1 Pet. 1 1 with the omission of 
the local limitation. 


The relation of the epistle to the other NT writings 
and to early patristic literature is instructive with 
.p . , . reference to the question of its date and 

to otheT auth °(£hip. 

... a. The epistle contains many rennni- 

° * scences of the sayings of Jesus, princi¬ 
pally of those collected in the First Gospel, in the 
4 Sermon on the Mount.’ 


( 1 17 Mt. 7 11; 1 20 Mt. 622 ; \v2ff. Mt. *i -zif .; 28 Mk. 12 31; 
213 Mt. 57 ; 4 12 Mt. IO28; 5 12 Mt. 534). 

The points of contact with the Synoptic Gospels do 
not indicate a literary dependence upon them or an 
accurate knowledge of the words of Jesus. 

If the author was acquainted with our written Gospels, he 
cannot be said to have quoted from them, and he never refers to 
them or to Jesus as the source of the moral apophthegms in which 
his writing abounds. It is certainly a very vague and limited 
knowledge of ‘ the evangelic tradition ’ that can be affirmed 
(with Holtzmann) on the ground of 16 compared with Mk. 

11 22-24, and 5 14 compared with Mk. 6 13. The most that can 
be said in this relation is that the moral teachings contained in 
this tradition had made an indistinct impression upon the mind 
of the writer. 

b. That the writer of James was acquainted with 
Rom., 1 Cor., and Gal., there is little reason to doubt, 
though he makes no mention of these writings, and 
does not directly quote from them. 

Acquaintance with them is shown in faint reminiscences of 
their terminology and forms of expression and in declarations 
which are in apparently intentional opposition to teachings 
contained in them (1 ■zf. Rom. 5 \f .; 1 13 1 Cor. 10 13; 1 21 Rom. 
13 12; 1 22 Rom. 213; 2 10 Gal. 5 3 ; 2 19 1 Cor. 845221 Gal. 36 
Rom.43; 224 Rom. 328 Gal. 216; 4 1 Rom. 613723 ; 44 Rom. 87; 
4 5 Gal. 5 17; 4 11/. Rom. 2 1 14 4). The writer shows no com¬ 
prehension of the leading doctrines of Paul, and it is probable 
that the subtleties of the apostle were so foreign to his thought, 
that he could not understand them. Of the Pauline conception 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, his atoning sacrifice, and his resur¬ 
rection (in which was the hope of the resurrection of believers 
at the Parousia), and of the profound Pauline mysticism, there 
is no trace of even a reminiscence in the epistle. There is 
only a reference to the Parousia which shows a merely external 
apprehension of it (5 7 f.). 

c. Acquaintance with the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
not improbable. 

This may be argued on the ground of 2 17 20 26 compared 
with Heb. 6 1 914 (rexpa ‘dead’ applied in the one case to 
faith and in the other to works), of 3 18, compared with Heb. 

12 11 (xapn-o? 3ixato(7uvT)s Iv eipijrr) ‘the fruit of righteousness 
... in peace ’ and Kapirbs flprfviKO<s SiKaiocrutajs ‘ the peaceable 
fruit . . . of righteousness ’), and of 2 25, the example of Rahab, 
compared with Heb. 11 31. Other points of contact with Heb. 
are found in 1 17 (cp Heb. 12 9), 3 1 (cp Heb. 5 12), 4 15 (cp 
Heb. 6 3), 5 10 (cp Heb. 13 7). 

d. The relation of James to 1 Pet. necessitates the 
hypothesis of a literary dependence, and it is a disputed 
question to which the priority should be accorded. 
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Cp 1 i with i Pet. 1 i, 1 2/ with 1 Pet. 1 6yC, 1 10 with 1 Pet. 
1 24, 1 18 with 1 Pet. 1 23, 1 21 with 1 Pet. 2 1 f. y 2 7 with 
1 Pet. 4 14-16, 4 6-10 with 1 Pet. 5 5-9, 5 %f. with 1 Pet. 4 7, 5 20 
with 1 Pet. 4 8). Expositors have generally maintained the 
dependence of 1 Pet. upon James ; but W. Bruckner has shown 
with probability the priority of the former, by a careful study of 
the parallel passages ( ZWT , ’74* P« 533 and has been 
followed by Hollzmann, Pfleiderer, and von Soden. (See also 
Grimm, St. Kr ., ’72, p. 692 ffi) 

e . Dependence on the Apocalypse is at least probable. 

Cp 2 s with Rev. 29, 1 12 with Rev. 2 10, 5 9 with Rev. 3 20. 

Pfleiderer decides for the priority of the portion of the Apocalypse 
(dating from the time of Hadrian) which contains these passages, 
and thinks that the writer of James in appealing to the divine 
promise (1 12) must have had Rev. 2 10 in mind ( Das Urckrist . 
867). Volter, however, reverses the relation {Die Entsteh. d. 
Apok. 183). 

f. The contacts with 1 Clem, do not show ' incon¬ 
testably' the use of James by the author of that epistle. 

The two most important passages are found in 1 Pet. which 
may have been a common source for the writers of James and 
1 Clem, (cp Clem. 30 2 with x Pet. 55 Jas. 4 6, Clem. 49 s with 
1 Pet. 4 8 Jas. 520); 1 Clem. 10 20 (cp Jas. 223) is explicable 
from Rom. 4 3 ; and 3S 6 and 17 1/. do not necessarily presuppose 
an acquaintance of the writer with Jas. 223 and 5 10. If, 
however, the use of James in this case be conceded, the 
indeterminable date of 1 Clem, (probably 93-125) excludes any 
conclusion for the early composition of the former. 


g. The points of agreement between the Shepherd of 
Hermas and James necessitate the conclusion that one 
of them is dependent upon the other ; but it is not 
clear to which the priority should be assigned. 

Pfleiderer is perhaps too positive that it probably belongs to 
Herm. (cp 4 7 with Herm. Aland. 12 s ; 4 12 with Herm. Aland. 
12 6 Sim. 9 23). 


It. The author of James was acquainted wiLh the LXX, but 
not with the Heb. text of the OT. Theile has shown him 
10 have been familiar with Ecclus. and Wisdom, and probable 
points of contact with Philo have been pointed out. 

The acquaintance of the author with some of the 
Pauline epistles, the particulars of which have already 
n , . f been given, must be regarded as in- 

t ° contestably established by the criticism 

Justification. of this writingf in regard to which so 

many disputed questions still remain unsettled. The 
most indisputable point of contact with Paulinism 
occurs in the short section in which the writer discusses 
the doctrine of justification (2 14-26). The twofold 
prepossession against admitting that the canon of the 
NT contains pseudonymous writings and contradictory 
teachings has led to the confusion of a problem which 
would otherwise have found an easy solution. For if 
the same critical method should be applied here that is 
employed in similar cases from the consideration of 
which such prepossessions are absent, there can be no 
doubt that a general agreement among scholars would 
result. The case in question is not a vague allusion to 
faith and works in general, which might be accounted 
for on the ground of Jewish ideas and terms known by 
the writer of the epistle without dependence upon Paul, 
but a pointed reference to a distinctly Pauline doctrine 
and the employment of the apostle’s terminology and 
very words. Paul declares explicitly: ' We reckon 

therefore that a man is justified (diKcuovadai) by faith 
apart from the works of the law’ (Rom. 328) and ‘a 
man is not justified by the works of the law . . . even 
we believed on Christ Jesus, that we might be justified 
by faith in Christ, and not by the works of the 
law’ (Gal. 2 x 6 ). He cites the case of Abraham, and 
affirms that this patriarch was justified not by works, 
but by faith (Rom. 4 i Gal. 36 ). On the contrary, the 
writer of James declares that ' a man is justified 
(diKcuovTCu) by works, and not by faith only' (224), and 
as if to reply to the advocates of Paulinism by employing 
the very example adduced by their master he affirms 
that Abraham was justified by works (221-23). He 
also turns to his purpose the case of Rahab employed 
in an opposite sense by the Pauline writer of Heb. 
In the declaration that a man is not justified by faith 
only {txbvov) is implied the doctrine of the co-operation 
of faith and works in justification, which is expressed in 
the words regarding Abraham ; ‘ Faith wrought with 
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his works, and by works was faith made perfect ’ (2 22). 
This is essentially a justification Zpyuv in opposition 
to the Pauline xwpls Zpycw, according to the declaration 
concluding this section ; * For as the body apart from 
the spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works 
(x«pis tpyuv, the Pauline terminology) is dead.' To 
Paul, however, the Gospel was 1 the power of God 
unto salvation o everyone that believeth,' i.e., faith in 
itself or x^pis Zpyw had a saving efficacy (Rom. 1 16) — 
an affirmation which is pointedly denied in James 
(/jlt) dfoaTai i] ttLgtis gQhjcu airr6v, 214). Paul could 
never, like our author, as Kern has pointed out, have 
made salvation depend upon faith and works, because 
faith in his sense included works — i.e., a new life. 

The difference of the two points of view has been well stated 
by Schwegler: * With Paul faith because it justifies is the 
source of good works ; with James faith because it is the source 
of good works and shows itself alive in them has a justifying 
efficacy. With Paul justification is conditional upon faith, or 
better, justification and faith are present at the same time within 
the man, and works proceed out of the justification in faith ; 
with James justification proceeds from the works in which faith 
shows itself to be alive. With Paul justification comes between 
faith and works; with James works come between faith and 
justification ’ {Nachap. Zeit. 1 429). 

Nothing could have been further from Paul’s thought 
than to depreciate good works ; but he did not think 
that the justifying judgment of God was determined by 
them, for as Luther, rightly apprehending the Pauline 
thought, says, ‘ faith lies at the bottom of the heart, 
and God looks to the bottom of the heart.' (Cp 
W. Grimm, ZIVT, ’70, p. 379. ) However, the different 
views of faith and justification entertained by the two 
men are not of special importance for our purpose. 
(An admirable statement of them has been made by 
von Soden in JPT, ’84.) Whether the author of 
James wrote for readers who, as he supposes, misunder¬ 
stood Paul’s teachings, or whether, as is more probable, 
he did not himself correctly apprehend them, the 
important fact is that he betrays unmistakably a 
dependence upon Rom. and Gal. Holtzmann is not 
too positive in saying that * there is no more direct sort 
of polemics than the verbal citation of a formula 
(8iKcuoua0cu Ik 7 rurrews /ibvov , 224), supplied with a 
definite negation’ (Einl.W 509). If the expedient of 
Weiss, adopted from Neander, be allowed, that the 
writer of James was in this section combating a Jewish- 
Christian prejudice rather than a Pauline doctrine (the 
epistle being assumed to have been written before the 
time of Paul), the conflict of teaching would still remain. 
There is, however, scarcely a probability in favour of 
this supposition in view of the employment in James of 
the unique Pauline terminology. 

The composition of the epistle in the apostolic age, 
and, as is generally supposed by those who assign it to 

5. Date and l , his pe . riod ' ^ J ames ’ the br ° t , h , er ° f 

author-shin ls rendered ver y ^probable by 

P’ several internal features, which have been 
repeatedly pointed out. The legalistic point of view of 
James, one of the ‘ pillars ’ of the church in Jerusalem, 
is not indicated. The question of the relation of Jews 
and Gentiles, which agitated the early church, is not re¬ 
ferred to. ‘ The Judaistic controversy seems accordingly 
to have died out and the v6/io$ rAetos 6 r-^s iXcvOepias 
[‘ perfect law of freedom ’] (1 25) to have been actually 
identical with the new and transformed law of a 
Christianity already becoming Catholic. ’ The lament¬ 
able condition of the churches which is depicted— too 
much teaching, the unbridled tongue, worldliness, 
deference to the rich and scorn'of the poor, an eager¬ 
ness for trade and gain, ‘jealousy and faction,’ ‘wars 
and fightings,’ and the absence of the wisdom that is 
from above —is not by any means that of primitive 
Christianity. 

An indication of a late date is found in 5 13-15, where 
supernatural healing of the sick is effected through 1 the 
elders,’ that is, the official body of presbyters ( 1 Tim. 
4x4). 
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In the earlier church the power to effect ‘healings’ and ‘the 
working of miracles’ pertained to believers indiscriminately 
(i Cor. I2g/.). The embodiment of the function in an official 
class indicates a considerable development of ecclesiastical 
organisation. Cp Spiritual Gifts. 

The writer was not, moreover, familiar with primitive 
Christianity on its doctrinal side. He mentions, indeed, 
as before remarked, the Parousia, and calls Christ ' the 
Lord of Glory ’ ( 2 i). The Christological question, how¬ 
ever, included much more than this in the early Church 
—the life, the atoning death, the resurrection of Jesus, 
and the testimony of the OT to his Messiahship. That 
the 'brother of Jesus,’ living at the time when these 
doctrines were taking form, should not have referred to 
them even in a hortatory epistle is scarcely probable. 
Moreover, the good Greek style of the epistle, despite 
Schleiermacher's strictures upon it, is hardly such as 
could be expected of the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Spittahas recently undertaken to show that the epistle is not 
a Christian, but a Jewish, work (Der Brie/des Jakobus , '96). 
The ‘ only specifically Christian ’ paspges, Kal KvpCov ’Ix/troG 
XpicTTou (‘and of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ li) and rjfjLoiv'lrj<roi> 
Xpta-Tov (‘our [Lord] Jesus Christ,’ 2 i), are regarded as inter¬ 
polations, and the interpretation of the entire book is conducted 
with reference to parallels drawn from the Jewish literature. 
The hypothesis of interpolations, however, is somewhat arbitrary; 
the section on faith and works ( 2 14-26) presupposes the Pauline 
doctrine and an acquaintance with Paul’s writings, as has been 
shown in the course of this article ; and the relation of the 
epistle to the NT literature is adverse to the early date assigned 
to it by Spitta. Moreover, the terminology in reference to 
eschatology is unmistakably Christian. See ews nijs Trapov&Cas 
toG KvpCov (‘until the coming of the Lord,’ 57), and 19 irapov<ria 
toG KvpCov ijyyiKev (‘the coming of the Lord is at hand,’ 5 s). 
The parallels referred to in Enoch do not contain this terminology. 
Spitta’s hypothesis, though defended with great learning and 
acumen, can hardly be regarded as established. 

Von Soden (in HC, ’98), rejecting Spitta’s hypothesis, pre¬ 
sents a new one of his own. The two sections, complete in them¬ 
selves, 3 1-18 and 4ii-56, show no sort of accord with Christian 
writings or ideas. The former might be regarded as an essay of 
an Alexandrian scribe, and the latter as a fragment from a 
Jewish apocalypse. Although they may have come from the 
same pen, they betray a different mind in tone, language, and 
manner of apprehending things. Other parts of the epistle give 
the impression that sayings elsewhere formulated are grouped 
on the ground of a general relationship of their contents or of 
their reference to that with which the author was occupied. 
Whilst Christian tones are wanting in the sections referred to, 
in the others notes of accord with Paul and x Pet. are frequent 
(cp I2-4121821 215814-26 4 1-610). Of the forty words 
in James foreign to the NT there are outside 3 1-18 4 n -56 
only six : pvnapCa and e/x<£>tm)s in 121 ; xP v crofiaxTuAios, rrpoo-to- 
TroATjjUTmjs, aveAeos, e^ij/xepo? in chap. 2 . It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that in combating the improprieties in Christian circles 
known to him, the writer called to his aid reminiscences out of 
his Jewish period, while he contributed of his own only some 
thoughts chiefly found in chaps. 1 and 2, showing here, how¬ 
ever, the influence of his Jewish materials in choice of words, 
tone, and style. Parallels to this procedure are found in the 
Didach6, the epistle of Barnabas, the reception of apocalyptic 
fragments in Rev., and^ the Pauline anthologies from the OT. 
From this point of view it is believed that justice will more easily 
be done to the epistle, the loose connection and the defective 
arrangement will be less censured, and the absence of specifically 
Christian expressions, as well as the retirement of the book as 
soon as Greek influence prevailed in Christendom, will be better 
understood. 

The epistle is poor in doctrinal expressions. The 
author, indeed, does not conceal his repugnance to 
doctrinal disputations, and the judgment is well grounded 
which finds that the episode regarding faith and works 
was written not so much with a doctrinal purpose, as 
to enforce the fundamental practical object of the writing 
—to recommend the wisdom that is from above as more 
desirable than riches and earthly knowledge. If the 
Christianity which the author defends has, as Hilgenfeld 
maintains, an Essene colouring in such teachings as 
those regarding mercy (213), the oath ( 5 12), riches 
(lio/ 2s), trade (413), and governing the tongue (1x9 
an Ebionite tendency is more certainly shown 
in his predilection for the poor and his opposition to the 
rich, and in his disinclination to teaching, worldly 
wisdom, and theories of faith. (See the Ebionite points 
of agreement with the Clem. Horn, in Immer, NT 
Theol. 428). Whether his points of contact with the 
Shepherd of Hermas prove his use of that writing or 
not, the similarities of the two works, which Pfleiderer 


has pointed out, give great weight to this scholar's 
opinion that 4 certain it is that both writings presuppose 
like historical circumstances, and, from a similar point 
of view, direct their admonitions to their contemporaries, 
among whom a lax worldly-mindedness and unfruitful 
theological wrangling threatened to destroy the religious 
life’ (Das Urchrist . 868). Holtzmann characterises this 
as 4 the right visual angle ’ for the judgment of the 
epistle (ZAVT, ’92, p. 66). The latter scholar concludes 
that in his formulation both of the conception of the 
law and of that of Christology the writer’s thought 
reaches in its objective points into Catholic Christianity. 

It may be regarded as far more probable that the 
epistle is a product of the second century, perhaps later 
than 1 Peter, than that it was written in the apostolic 
age by the brother of Jesus. Perhaps in his polemic 
against faith the writer had in mind an ' ultra-Pauline 
Gnosis ’ which he may or may not have discriminated 
from genuine Paulinism. 

The place from which the epistle was written is 
indeterminable ; but the opinion that it originated in 
Rome has great probability in its favour on account of 
the contacts with Heb., Clem. Rom., and Herm. 

The epistle did not fare well as to recognition in the 
early Church. The Canon of Muratori omits it. The 
r ... earliest trace of an acquaintance with 
nomci y. ^ - s f ounc j j n i ren£euS| w ho refers to 
Abraham as 4 the friend of God ' (Jas. 223) ; but he does 
not mention the epistle. From Tertullian’s silence 
regarding the epistle it must be concluded that he either 
was unacquainted with it, or knowing it, regarded it as 
spurious. Eusebius, in writing of it as an historian, 
classifies it among the controverted books, and says 
that it is reckoned spurious, and that not many of the 
ancients have mentioned it. Yet in his commentary on 
the Psalms he quotes it as 4 the holy apostle’s.' Doubt¬ 
ful traces of its use by Clem. Alex, are found in his 
writings, although he is said by Eusebius to have 
written commentaries on all the Catholic epistles. 
Good reasons, however, for doubting his acquaintance 
with it are given by Salmon (Introd, to NT 449). 
Origen knew and quoted an epistle of which he spoke 
doubtfully as said to be James’s (fpeponivr) rj Ta/c. 
im<TTo\T}). Jerome, while acknowledging its genuine¬ 
ness, remarks that it was said to have been published 
by another in the name of James, though it gradually 
acquired authority. It is contained in the Pesh., and 
Ephrem accepted it as the work of Janies, the brother 
of Jesus. 

The most important commentaries on the epistle are those of 
Schneckenburger (’32), Theile (’33), Kern (’38), Ewald (’70), 
(Erdmann (’81), v. Soden (’98), and Mayor 
7. Literature. (’92). Special investigations are contained 
in the Einll. of Credner, De Wette, Holtz¬ 
mann, Hilgenfeld, Zahn, and in the Introductions of Salmon 
and Davidson. Noteworthy articles on the epistle are those of 
Kern ( Tub. Z. / Theol., ’35, also printed separately), Grimm 
(Z\VT\ ’70), Hilgenfeld (id., ’73), W. Bruckner (/A, ’74), Holtz¬ 
mann (ib. t ’82, ’92), Klopper (ib. } ’85), von Soden (JPT, ’84), 
Haupt (St. Kr., ’83), Usteri (ib., ’8q), Schwartz (ib. f ’91), and 
\V. C. van Manen, Th. T 28 478-496 ('94), on the age of the 
epistle. o. C. 


JAMIN (j'P' ; on name cp Benjamin ; only in P 
and post-exilic writings ; i<nm[€]in [BADFL]). 

1. b. Ram, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 227, ta/Seiy [A]). See Jerah- 

MEEL, § 2 . 

2. b. Simeon (Gen. 46 10 Ex. 615, lafieip. [LJ, Nu. 26 12 

1 Ch. 424); Jaminitos, Nu. 2612, 6 ta/aRMeF [BAI.]). 

3. A Levite(?) present at the reading of the law under Ezra, 
Neh. 87 (om. BNA)=i Esd. O48, Adinus [q.v.] (iaS[e]iFOs [BA], 
Lap.r)v [L]).t 

JAMLECH ‘ [God] gives dominion,’ § 53, but 

cp Jerahmeel, § 4 j), a Simeonite chieftain, temp. 


1 (JJBAfc finds a place-name ‘Jamin’ in Josh. 17 7 (ta/x[/ae]ii/) 
where MT has and inserts it as a proper-name be¬ 

tween Abner and Abiel in iS. 14 51 (vto? [e]tajueiF, cp the 
question arising out of Saul’s genealogy' in 1 S. 9 1). Cp also ©’s 
reading for D!p*n in Gen. 3624 (see An ah, 3). 
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JAMNIA 


JANNES AND JAMBRES 


Hezekiah (i Ch. 4 34 : icmoAox [B], amaAhk [A], 
eB&ciAeyceN [L]). 

JAMNIA (iamn[€]ia[ANV]; i Macc. 4 15, ianngiac 
[A], l&MlNGI&C [X*]; 558 (aa\N€ian [X* I precedes]; 
IO69 1540 2 Macc. 12840; Judith 228, igmnaa [X c - a ], 
•N [B] [see Jemnaan] ; IAMN6IA, Jos.; cp Jamnites, 
IAMNITAI [AV], 2 Macc. 128 /J, 1 the Greek name of 
Jabneh, is derived from the form i 13 D\ found in the 
Jerusalem Talm. (Frankel, Yorstudien zuder Sept. 104, 
108). SeejABNEEL, 1. 

JANAI (^IT), 1 Ch. 5 12 RV, AV Jaanai. 

JANIM (D'^), Josh. 1553 RV; AV, following Kt., 

JANUM. 

JANNA, RV JANNAI ( (AN nai [Ti. WH]) f an 
ancestor of Joseph, Mary’s husband (Lk. 324). See 
Genealogies ii. § 3. 

JANN-ffiUS, ALEXANDER ('X3'; also 'iO' 

and on bilingual coins ■fron jroin\ showing that 'NJ 1 * 

4 Jannai ’ is a contraction of jfW 4 Jonathan ’). 2 The 
first Asmonaean king of Judaea recognised on the coins, 
third son of John Hyrcanus, and successor of Aristobulus 
I. (104-78 B.C.), Jos. Ant. xiii. 12 - 15 , DJ 1 4. He has 
been supposed by some to be referred to in Pss. 2 and 
110 ; but the general impression produced on the ancients 
by his character cannot surely have been very different 
from that which modern students receive from it. He 
was not a sovereign like Simon the Maccabee or John 
Hyrcanus, either of whom might conceivably have 
received a religious poet’s encomium. He 4 was during 
his reign of twenty-six or twenty-seven years almost 
constantly involved in foreign or in civil wars, which for 
the most part were provoked by his own wilfulness, 
and resulted by no means invariably in his favour.’ 3 
4 It could only be with deep-seated resentment that pious 
Jews could look on and see a wild warrior like Alexander 
Jannaeus discharging the duties of high priest in the holy 
place, certainly not with the conscientious and pains¬ 
taking observance of the ordinances regarded by the 
Pharisees as divine. ’ 4 

The bitter spirit of Is. 25 10/. may seem to belong to 
an adherent of Alexander Jannaeus; but here again 
Duhm’s tendency to throw everything that he can into 
a very late period may lead him astray (cp Smend, 
7 .A FIV, ’84, pp. 209, 212). Much more plausible is the 
view that there are veiled references to Jannaeus in parts 
of the book of Ecclesiastes (see Ecclesiastes, § ii). 
The king spoken of was at any rate not unlike Jannaeus 
(who was called Thracidas 4 for his extreme cruelty,’ 
Jos. Ant. xiii. H2), and the difficulty of placing Ecclesi¬ 
astes in the Persian period is becoming more generally 
felt. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (iannhc k<m iamBphc 
[Ti. WH; var. MAMBpHC])- In 2 Tim. 38 two 
1 Oritrin of E SyP tian magicians, who 4 withstood 
the names Moses ’ (Ex. 78 /) are named, though 
elsewhere the opponents of Moses are 
anonymous. The author of 2 Tim. may, as Theodoret 
held, have derived the names from oral tradition ; but it 
is not improbable that there existed a small apocryphal 
narrative with a title corresponding to the 4 Jannes et 
Mambres liber’ mentioned by Origen (Mt. 2?9) and 
the 4 Liber, qui appellatur Poenitentia Jamnis et 
Mambre, apocryphus' cited in the Decree of Gelasius 
(cp Schlirer, GJV 3^292 f. ; Fabricius, Cod. Pseud- 
e fi l 8 r ' VT 1 813-825 2 105-m). 

It will be noted that the names given in these Latin titles 
differ from the accepted reading in 2 Tim. The Codices, how¬ 
ever, sometimes offer the reading Ma^t,/3p7js for the second name. 
Most modern authorities accept this reading and regard the 
name as equivalent to the Hebrew n-jcD (see MamrIe) ; the /3 


1 has ia/jLviav for ‘ Persia' in Judith 1 7. 

2 Cp Bdbd mesVa, 85 t> ; Midr. r. on Eccles. 9 10. 

3 Schur. Hist. I295/ 

4 Ibid. 300. 


aids pronunciation as in the case of A/u/3pap. (see Amram). So 
B uxtorff, Lex. Chald. et Talm. col. 945. Tavvij? can be readily 
explained as Hebrew, for ‘lavvij^ or 'I (oawtjs would correspond 
with Johanan (pnv)* 1 I n the Hebrew sources, however, the 
names are not always so spelt. In Bab. Talm. Menackdth , 85a, we 
find the forms *nCDl *jnr» hut in the Jer. Targ. the names are 
more similar to those in Timothy. There are several spellings 
even within the Targum itself. Ex. 115 D"IDDU D'j’ J Ex. 7 11, 
DnaDM D’r; Nu. 22 22, Q’y. (These spellings are cited 

from the editio princeps, Venice, 1695, and they are all confirmed 
by the valuable MS, Brit. Museum Add. 27031.) In other 
Jewish works the spelling of the names is even less uniform, 
so that we even find Joannes and Ambrosius (Shalsheleth 
Hakkabbala), and also three names instead of two, Jonos, 
Juchne, and Mambre (see Schottgen, Horce Hebr. on 2 Tim. 3 s). 


There is another tenable theory as to the origin of 
the names. Lauth {Moses der Ebraer , 77) held that 
they are Egyptian, Jannes meaning ‘Scribe’ and 
Mambres ‘Gift of the Sun God (Heliodorus).’ J. 
Freudenthal (Alexander Polyhistor, 173) also regards 
the names as Graecised-Egyptian. Freudenthal indeed 
traces the whole story to a Hellenistic Egyptian source, 
though one of the names occurs (perhaps) in Pliny (HN 
xxx. In),* 2 and in Apuleius ( Apol . c. 90, ed. Hilde¬ 
brand). 3 The fullest citation in a pagan source is from 
Numenius (Eus. Preep. Ev. 98 ). Freudenthal considers 
it probable that Numenius derived his statement from 
Artapanos, a Hellenist who wrote in Alexandria in the 
second century B. c. (Sehiirer, however, contests this, 
but on inconclusive grounds). Ewald (GVI 2^128, 
ET 289, n. 1) also treats the names as ancient, and 
well compares the Hebrew c'Dain (see Magic, § 2) 
with Numenius’s iepoypapLfjLaTeh. Ewald would thus 
agree with Lauth in holding that the names are the 
Egyptian equivalents for 4 Scribes ’ in general. 

The explanation of the names, apart from their 
etymology, has given rise to many conjectures, some of 

2 . Explanation. thera ^ '™ rth i e “ K , Iselin ; 

r agrees with breudenthal as to the 

origination of the story with Artapanos, thinks that the 
names were due to a mistaken reading (nDKi ktcs) in 
Gen. 14 13 (see Mamre). He cites also 1 Mace. 636, 
ot viol T afJLppelv (lafifipi [X*], ’Afxfipi [J<c.a, c.b (vid.)]^ 
Ik 3 Ii? 5 a/ 3 d, Medeba being situate in the old land of 
the Amorites ( ZIVT , ’94, p. 325). See Jambri. 
(Iselin gives a useful collection of the Syriac occur¬ 
rences of the names.) Geiger ( Urschr . 474), using 
the same passage in 1 Macc., regards the names 
as Maccabaean, 4 Jambres ’ alluding to the 4 sons of 
Jambri ’ (but the reading thus assumed is very doubtful), 
and Jannes the inhabitants of Jamnia. These national 
enemies gave the names to the opponents of Moses. 
Levy [Chald. WB ., s.v. suggests that John the 
Baptist and Jesus were meant. Kohut (Aruch Com¬ 
pletion, s.v. dt and N:nr) compares the Persian demons, 
Janaya and Vyambura. Jastrow suggests Januarius 
and Janus. Such suggestions are mere guesses. Levy’s 
theory that Mamre was chosen because of its meaning 
‘Apostate,’ has, however, found considerable accept¬ 
ance. So too, it is easy to connect D’r with the Rab¬ 
binical t, 4 to vex or mislead.’ 

Of the Jewish statements about Jannes and Jambres, 
the only features that seem ancient are the bare names. 

3 Jewish In Talmud (hlUnach. 85 a) Johanan 
•p‘f and Mamre, thinking that Moses is a 

iteierences. magician like themselves (so Koran 28 ), 
retort, 4 Dost thou bring corn or straw to Afraim ? ’ 4 
(evidently a city where corn abounded ; perhaps a town 
in Samaria; Neub. Glogr. 155). The Jer. Targ. 
makes Jannes and Jambres sons of Balaam, who advised 
the prevention of the birth of Moses (Ex. 1 15), opposed 


1 On the other hand Jannaeus [q.vl), ’#3', is a contraction of 
Jonathan. 

2 [est et alia magices factio a Mose et Janne et Lotape ac 
Judaiis pendens.] 

3 [Carinondas vel Damigeron, vel is Moses, vel JanneSj vel 
Apollonius vel ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius . . . inter 
magos celebratus est.J 

4 [For a similar proverb cp Fish, § 7.] 
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him in Egypt ( 7 n), and accompanied Balaam on his 
journey to Balak (Nu. 2222). These statements are 
not real traditions ; they are built up from words in 
the text, after the manner of Midrash. According to 
some Midrashim, Jannes and Jambres perished in the 
Red Sea (Mid. Vayyoshd ), according to others they 
joined the Israelites among the ‘ mixed multitude ’ 
(Tanchuma to Ex. 32 1), and died in the tumult after 
the incident of the golden calf ( Ya Ik fit Rifubcni). The 
Zohar (13th cent.) has several references to Jannes and 
Jambres, but they are of no antiquity. The fullest 
consecutive narrative is to be found in the Sepher 
Hayyashar (nth or 12th cent.). 

See I. Abrahams, ‘The Rod of Moses,’in ‘ Papers of Jews’ 
College Lit. Soc.,’ 1887. For further Christian references, 
which, like the Jewish, add nothing authentic to Timothy, cp 
Schurer, loc. cit. I. A. 

JANOAH (Dir, 'resting-place'?—but see below). 
1. AV Janohah. A point on the eastern border of 
Ephraim (Josh. 166 /.; laviotca, p. a%w (?)—in Josh. 1 6 7 
nmr—[B], law [A], -%a [E]). According to the Onoma- 
sticon (26759 1332 o) if lay 12 R.m. E. of Neapolis, 
in Akrabattine ; the definition is almost exact (E. 
should be SE.). It is mod. A 7 /. Yanun (see Gu6rin, 
Sam. 26 /.; Rob. BR 4297). On a rocky hill to the 
XE. is the praying-place of Neby Nun. It was not 
uncommon to give the ancient names of ruined towns 
to supposed Moslem saints ; in the present instance, 
however, Yanun has become the prophet Nun. Here, 
no doubt, was the chief high place of Janoah. 

2. A town in N. Israel, depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K. 15 29, ain&x [B], iavux [AL]). It is men¬ 
tioned between Abel-beth-maacah and Kedesh, and has 
been identified by Guerin (Gat. 2371 f. ) with Hunin 
(famous for its old fortress and for its view), and with 
more plausibility by Conder with Yamih , a village 6 m. 
E. of Tyre (PERM I5196). Apparently Janoah was a 
frontier city towards the Tyrian territory. The present 
writer has conjectured (Acad., July 6, ’96) that it is 
the city of Yenu'amu, which is mentioned in the Israel- 
inscription of Merneptah and elsewhere in the Egyptian 
records, and appears in one of the Amarna letters 
as Yinuamma (Wi. 1428). In the letter referred to 
some one reports to the king of Egypt that this city 4 has 
fallen away and barred the gate behind him.' Yenu¬ 
'amu must have been a rich town, for Thotmes III. 
endowed the temple of Amun at Thebes with an annual 
sum to be paid by this and two other cities (Brugsch, 
GA 329). There is an Egyptian picture given by 
Rosellini and W. M. Muller which shows its position. 
It lay by a small lake, and was surrounded by forests 
in which the conquered enemies took refuge. It is 
difficult to think that such an important place-name as 
Yenu'amu or Yinuamma has not (like other equally 
ancient names) survived. 

According to the theory here adopted, Yenu'amu is not a 
compound of cyj (op >x> Hommel ; cp Yinuamma), but is 
equivalent to cyrnr* In Kings this name was shortened into 
mr (Janoah), just as nnD' (Jeplhah) is shortened from *?x nnfl'. 
That n before y is not reproduced in the Egyptian form Yenu¬ 
'amu need not surely surprise us ; it would have been very 
troublesome to an Egyptian to pronounce the name accurately. 
The alternative explanation m; nir (E. Meyer, ZA TIES 7) is 
philologically less probahle. 1 Clermont-Ganneau’s identification 
of Yenu'amy with the southern town of Naamah of Josh. 1641 
{Rev. Arch. 29127) is also linguistically improbable. Naville 
(Rec. de travaux, 20 [’98]) seeks for the site near Gezer, and 
would even identify it with Jabneel; but this, too, seems un¬ 
likely. T. K. C. 

JANUM, RY Janim (DW Kt., DW Kr. ; Josh. 
1553 ; I6MA6IN [B], ianoym [AL]), an unidentified 
locality in the hill-country of Judah, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Betii-tappuah. Read perhaps )**D\ ‘ Jamin.’ 

JAPHETH (HDJ ; ^<$,eQ [BADEL]), son of Noah 


1 ,*T0, ‘to dwell,’is doubtful, 
corrupt. 

75 


Hab. 2 5 and Ps. 68 13 [14] are 


(Gen. 632, etc.; see Ham), and ancestor of the peoples 
X. References. N. and W. of Palestine (Gen. 10 ,-S P). 

ihat he was generally regarded as 
Noah's youngest son is shown by the constant order 
of the three brothers, and is in harmony with 10 21, 
where © is not to be followed (see SPOT, and cp Bu. 
Urgesck. 304/;). It is true that in 924 ‘ his youngest 
son’ means Ham, or rather Canaan (see Ham i.), 
and that the narrative 920-27 belongs no doubt to an 
earlier stratum of narrative than the other passages ; 
but the narrow sense in which Shem, Japheth, and 
Ham are used here was abandoned by later writers, 
who made Japheth the youngest son, and the ancestor 
of remote northern peoples. In the early narrative 
Japheth (if we suppose that he was really mentioned in it) 
may represent the Phoenicians (so Bu.), who are to 
be distinguished from the Canaanites, though they 
dwelt in the land of Canaan. Wellhausen (CH 15) 
less plausibly suggests the Philistines. It is very prob¬ 
able, however, that the mention of Japheth (v. 23) and 
the accompanying blessing (v. 27) are later insertions. 
The words 4 he shall dwell in the tents of Shem' may 
conceivably allude to the conquests of the Greeks, 

4 Shem’ being taken in the later enlarged sense (Duhm’s 
suggestion, adopted by Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Israeliten, 76 /, 198). The narrative gains consider¬ 
ably by the omission of Japheth. The division of the 
world into three parts caused the troublesome insertion. 

In explaining the name it is well to follow the analogy 
of Shem, which was doubtless a personal, not an ethnic, 
name. Japheth (ns\ yepheth ) is usually 
2. Meaning of , . A [ y J n J 

,, 0 explained in accordance with Gen. 9 27, 

me ’ ‘ Let God enlarge (na\ yapht ) Japheth.' 
It seems unlikely, however, that a stem so unusual in 
this sense as nna (pathdh) would have been chosen. 
Since the names Shem, Canaan, Japheth, are doubt¬ 
less older than the poetic oracles, and there are other 
cases in which we may hold that old names have become 
mutilated (cp Shem, Ham, Noah), it is not too bold to 
suppose that ns’ is a fragmentary form of Sx nrp; 


(yiphtah *el), ‘God opens’ (cp the old name Japhti’-Addi 
in Am. Tab.). nns (pathah) is a word well adapted for 
legendary heroes (see Jephth ah), and ‘enlargement’ is a 
blessing equally fit for the Phoenicians and for the father of 
so many races as Japheth, one of which was the conquer¬ 
ing Javan. Fiirst’s and Budde’s explanation, 4 beauty,’ 
from ns’ (ydphdh), accepted by D. S. Margoliouth 
(Hastings’ DB 2549^), is not in accordance with analogy, 
and is rightly rejected by Dillmann. 

Of quite another order is the theory of E. Meyer, who 
connects Japheth with the name Kaft, in hieroglyphic 
texts = Cilicia. ’IdTreros is a Cilician deity; see Phoe¬ 
nicia, and cp Caphtor, §§ 3, 4. 

Kaft and Asi — i.e., Cilicia and Cyprus—represented the western 
quarter of the world to the Egyptians. But the mutilation of 
Kaft into Yaft is improbable, and we expect a purely personal 
name. Sanskrit comparisons (Lenormant, Origines, li. 1 191/) 
are nowadays discredited. T. K. C. 


JAPHIA (ITEP), a border city of Zebulun, mentioned 
between Daberath ( Daburiyeh) and Gath-hepher (el- 
Meshhed) ; Josh. 19 12. 

®’s readings are <}>ayy<u [B], ia(f>ayat [A], ia(f><f)te [L]; Eus. 
(< Onom .) gives tafad with an appended 9 as in e\iaafit 6 ; Jer. 
Ia/thie (Vg. laphie). 

The pretty village of Yd/d, m. SW. of Nazareth, 
is its representative ; the phrase ‘ goeth up to Japhia ’ 
is sufficiently explained by the position of Yd/d on two 
connected ridges, to which a ravine leads up. The 
one historical association to which this city can lay 
claim is its siege and capture by the Romans. The 
name which Josephus gives it is Japha (ia<pa ); he calls 
it 4 a very great village, well secured with walls and 
full of people ’ ( Vit. 45). He also says that he fortified 
it with a double wall, and for some time made it his 
headquarters. 

That in one passage Josephus diminishes the distance between 
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Japha (Japhia) and Jotapata* is as much or as little of an 
objection to Robinson’s identification as his patent exaggeration 
of the number of the inhabitants of Japha ( BJ iii. 7 31). Euse¬ 
bius (OS 267 69 ; cp 133 32) appears to hesitate between the 
claims of an ‘ascent (still) called Joppa ’ and those of Sycaminon 
(J\^o. — Iiaifd)V Perhaps the village of Yafa had almost dis¬ 
appeared in his day. It was in Robinsons time but a small 
village of about thirty houses (BR 3 200). t. K. C. 

JAPHIA (I rpj, § 64, ' tall of stature ’ ? ; | A 4 >,e [A]). 

1. King of Lachish, defeated by Joshua ; Josh. 10 3 (ce<f>0a [B] 
layout [L]). Cp the name of Japa^i, prince of Gezer, Am. Tab. 
204, 206; also that of Japhti’-Addi (see Japheth, § 2), also in 
Am. Tab. 

2. A son of David: 2 S. 5 15 1 Ch. 37 14 6 (tetfnes, tavove 
-ovov [BN], a(fue [A in2S.]; L, 1 ava$, va.<f>e$ (1S.), a^iica/A 
(I 1 Ch. 3 7), vcu^ex, ia/3ey ( ib . 14 6 ). See David, § ii ( d ). 

JAPHLET § 53 1 ‘ [God] delivers ’ ; cp 

Pelatiah; i4><\mhA, a4)<\Ahx, ia<J>aAhA [B], ia^aAht 
[A], ~ 4 >AeT [L]). A clan in a genealogy of Asher 
{q.v., § 4 . ii- )» 1 Ch. 732/; cp Japhleti. 

JAPHLETI, RV The Japhletites ('D^S’n ; A nr&- 
AeiM [B], ie 4 >dvA©l [A], i64>Ahti [L]), a clan whose 
district was on the S. border of Ephraim (Josh. 16 3). 
There is thus no geographical objection to connecting 
the name with that of Palti b. Raphu, the Benjamite. 
The Asherite clan called Japhlet was, of course, distinct. 
JAPHO ()&), 2 Ch. 2 16 [ I5 ] EV m *, EV Joppa. 

JAE (^> 33 ), Jer. 13 12 48 12, RV m s-. See Bottle, § 2. 
JARAH (HllT), I Ch. 942. See Jehoadah. 
JAREB (TV; i<\peiM [BAQ*], -peiB [Q a ] ; ul - 
torem, -/?/), the name of an Assyrian (?) king men¬ 
tioned twice in Hosea (613 106 ) as receiving tribute from 
Israel. Unfortunately there is no Assyrian king con¬ 
temporary with Hosea whose name bears even a distant 
resemblance to Jareb. Hence most critics take Jareb to 
be a nickname = * the contentious ’ (cp Aq. diKaadfievov, 
5 13, Aq., Theod., SiKafovr 1, Symm. vnrep/xaxovvTi, 106 ). 
This would be plausible only if Jareb resembled some 
Assyrian name, so that its reference might at once be 
caught. Hence the present writer proposed 3 to change 
nv into m 1 the Great King ’ (cp Ps. 482 [3]), or 
on 4 * * * * * the High King ’ (cp ( 0 > BAQ *). But since it 
has been shown by Winckler that references to the N. 
Arabian land of Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 b) underlie the 
traditional text of many passages in OT, and that tic’R 
has probably sometimes (by corruption) taken the place 
of -nso, we cannot rest satisfied with this theory. Prob¬ 
ably we should read in Hos. 5 13 and 106 respectively— 
When Ephraim saw his sickness | and Israel his wound, 

Then went Ephraim to Musur | and [Israel] sent to the Arabian 
king. 

That too shall men bring to Musur | as a present to the Arabian 
king. 

The substitution of ‘Israel’ for ‘Judah ’ need not be justi¬ 
fied here (cp Hosea, § 4). 21 y “Se should probably be 

in Palestine, like mat Aribn in Assyria, was 
coming into use as a term for N. Arabia (cp Schr. KA TV), 414 
= (70 /'2107). The treatment of ‘Jareb’ in KA TV) 439 ( = 
CO T 2 136 /.) may also be consulted though it is necessarily 
incomplete. For quite recent views see note 3 below. 

T. K. C. 

JARED, or, as AV 1 Ch., Jered (TV), Gen. 515-20 
1 Ch. I2 Lk. 337. See Cainites, § 7 ; Sethites. 

On the meaning of the name, see Bu. Urgesch. no. The 
readings are : tapeh [BAD], -er [Gen. 5i5./C E, 18 AE ; Lk. 337 
Ti. WH] ; Jared , cod. Am. -cth. 


1 His words in BJ iii. 7 13 are eiri nva rtav r?}s TwTa7ran75 
a<rrvyeiTovwv iroAiv, ¥ la<f>a koAcItgu. The order of the places 
in ViU 37, BJ 206, is in closer accordance with geographical 
tacts. 

2 So Reland, Pal. 826, followed by Ges. Thes. s.v. 

3 Che. Expos., ’97 b, p. 364, and, virtually, Si ‘Curdy, Hist. 

Proph. and Mon. 1 415 (’94). Independently W. M. Muller 
gives the same view ; hi prefers, howxver, 21 the phrase 

being treated as a proper name (ZATIV 334 Jf. [’97]). Wi. 
(Musri, etc., 32 [’98]), with great ingenuity, proposes to read 

mini' ‘ 10 the King of Jathrib ’— i.e., mod. Medina, which 

seems to have been on the southern border of Musri (cp Hommel, 

AHT 273). An alternative is to read *rn 23 , ‘Nimrod’; see 

SBOT ‘Isa.’ (Heb.) 195. 


JARESIAH, RV Jaareshiah (iVCniP, § 39; meaning 
obscure; KAI C<\p<\iA [B], i<\p<\ciA K- 

CAAplA [A], lepciA [L]), b. Jeroham in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ), 1 Ch. 82 7 f. 

JARHA (UiTV, icoxhA [BA], icpee [L], iepA& 
[Aid., and 8 MSS. in H-P], NHIt [Pesh.], ieraa 
[Vg. ]), the servant of Sheshan [q.v.], a Jerahmeelite, 
who afterwards became his master’s son-in-law and the 
head of a long genealogical line (1 Ch. 2 34 /.) ; see 
Jerahmeel, § 3. He is generally regarded as an 
Egyptian (EV) 1 —the Rabbins, indeed, represent him 
as a proselyte. This view is of course legitimate, but 
considering the probable early seat of the clan Jerah¬ 
meel, it is perhaps more natural to treat nso as meaning 
rather an inhabitant of the N. Arabian Musri or Musur 
(see Mizraim, § 2 b ). 2 

We cannot retain the present spelling of the name j/nT It 
would be plausible to read KnV or ’JIT (the latter a Palmyrene 
name), or, better still, (after ©ba‘s ^nv)* A connection 

with moon-worship need not be insisted upon ; perhaps the 
name was considered to be identical with Jerahmeel (as an 
abbreviated form). This would account for the presence of the 
ancestral list, 1 Ch. 234-41, in the genealogy of Jerahmeel, since 
it is probable that Sheshan himself was not originally Terah- 
meelite. His inclusion in v. 31 (the details of which do not 
agree with v. 34 a) may be later. The union of the Musrite 
Jarha (Jerahmeel V) and Sheshan (cp the Hebronile Sheshai?) is 
suggestive. See Hebron, § 1 f.\ Jerahmeel, § 2/.; Sheshan. 

S. A. C. 

JARIB (TV, § 53; ‘he [God] contends’; cp 

Jehoiarib, Joiarib ; i<\p[e]lB [AL]). 

1. A son of Simeon, elsewhere called Jachin (q.v.) ; 1 Ch. 424 
(tapeiv [B], tapei/x [L]). 

2. Head of family temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 [1] d) ; 
EzraS 16 (ape /3 [B])=i Esd. 844 Joribus (iwpi/ 3 ov [BA om. L]). 
Perhaps = no. 3. 

3. A priest in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 
end): Ezra 10 18 (lapcip, [B], twpei/x [N’])= 1 Esd. 9 19 Joribus 
( uopi/ 3 os [BA]). 

4. (cwap[e]i /3 [ANV]), 1 Macc. 14 29, RV Joarib. See Jehoia¬ 
rib. 

JARIMOTH (iA P [e]iM(O 0 [BAL]), i Esd. 9 28 = 
Ezra 10 27, Jeremoth, ii. 

JARMUTH (JVDT; cp Jeremoth, lepiMoye 
[AFL], iep[ei]MOY 0 [B]). 1. A Canaanite city, in the 

Shephelah of Judah (Josh. 12 n lepifxov [A] 15 35; cp Xeh. 
1129, where BXA om., ipifxovd [X cara ^- mf ]), whose king 
joined the coalition under Adoni-ZEDEK, and was de¬ 
feated by Joshua (Josh. IO3 5 23 12 n). It is represented 
by the modern Khirbet el-Yarmuk, which is 16 m. W. 
by S. of Jerusalem, and about 8 m. N. of Beit-Jibrin. 
The distance from Eleutheropolis, which the Onomasticon 
(OSV) 13231 26638) assigns to iep/j.ox&s or Jermucha 
(10 R.m. NE.), being so nearly that of Yarmuk from 
Beit-Jibrln, we are justified in identifying the places. 
It is remarkable that the closing letter of the modern 
name should agree with that of the name in the 
Onomasticon. Such a form, however, as Jarmuk cannot 
well be ancient; Micah already (it may be) attests 
the final -uth (see Maroth). The same prophet, too, 
in Mi. 1 12, if we may read riiDT for nniD (see Maroth), 
indicates that Jarmuth was in the neighbourhood of 
Mareshah, or, at any rate, the assumption that a city 
called Jarmuth stood there enables us to attain a better 
text for the passage than we can secure in any other 
way. We have certainly no reason to suppose that 
the Jarmuth of the OT narratives was the Yarimuta of 
the Amarna Tablets (5516, and often), the position of 
which is disputed (see Niebuhr, MVG 432 ff. [’96]: 
Flinders Petrie, Syria and Egypt , 169/.). In Josh. 
1535 Jarmuth is mentioned with Adullam, and the other 
notices accord with this. There were possibly several 
Jarmuths. Can we thus account for the discrepant notice 

1 WMM (OLZ, Feb. 1900, col. 51 n. 4) takes the name to be 
correct Egyptian; n'=7y<*r, ‘great.’ 

2 The same view has been proposed also by Wi. MVG 46 [’98]. 
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JAROAH 

cfla/ 3 ets (?) = Jarmuth in 05 266 1 132 16? Cp BlTHIAH, 

Mered, Piram. 

2. See Ramoth iii. 

JAROAH (ITIT, § 53 = nV}\ ■ He enlarges ’ (?); iAai 
[B] r aA. [A], Apoye [L]), in a genealogy of Gad 
(G ilead) (iCh. 5 i 4 ). 

JASAEL RV Jasaelus (acahAoc [BA]), i Esd. 930 
= Ezra 10 29, Sheal. 

JASHEN (|^). In 2 S. 23 32, in the list of David’s 
thirty heroes we read (RV), ‘ Eliahba the Shaalbonite, 
the sons of Jashen, Jonathan ’ {avav [BA], ie<r<rai 6 yovvi 
[L], fiaacu 6 ycovvi [243, in Field]) ; in the parallel 
text (1 Ch. 11 33/.), * . . . the sons of Hashem the 
Gizonite’ ('jinn ; 0 A aaa/j. 6 ywvvt. [cp <£> L of 2 S.], © L 
ctpaacu 6 y owl), na (MT 'ja, ‘sons of’) is obviously 
wrong. It is simply dittographed from the preceding 
word (so Driver and most), or should be viewed 

as a corruption of a proper name (so H. P. Smith)? 
In the former case we might read, ‘ . Jashen (or 

Hashem) the Gunite ’ (see Guni) ; in the latter 
would be a plausible restoration. Jonathan is generally 
taken as a separate hero, and connected with Shammah 
(v. 33) by p (inserted from Ch.) ; but, as H. P. Smith 
points out, jrm.T may be the corruption of a gentilic. 
Cp Hashem. t. k. c. 

JASHER RV Jashar, Book of (X^H *) 2 p, ‘ book of 
the upright ’ ; cp EV m s-) ( the title of an ancient song- 
book twice quoted in the OT (Josh. IO13 : ( 5 > BA om., 
BiBAlON toy eyeoyc [L], Liber Justorum [Vg.]; 

] ;£mOD [Pesh.]; sifr el-must akim [Ar.]; 2 S. 
I18: BiBAion toy eyBoyc [BA], . . . eyOeooc 
[L] ; [Pesh., similarly Ar. alfr], Vg. id.). 

In the account of the battle of Gibeon and its sequel 
there occurs a memorable passage (Josh. 10 12-14) with 
T v, a fragment of song quoted (most prob- 

I. JOSH. 10 . by E) from the Book of Jashar. 1 

The speaker is said to be Joshua, and by a late scribe’s ; 
interpolation the song is invested with the character of 1 
a prayer. In reality, the address to the sun and moon 
(see below) is rather a command, or perhaps a spell, 
than a prayer. The writer of the song no doubt 
thought of the sun and moon as taking Joshua's side 
against his (and Yahw&’s) foes. 2 But the interpolator , 
had a good intention, and expressed the devout feeling 
of the later Jews. 3 The passage containing the song 
was evidently inserted by D 2 , who at the same time 
introduced the explanatory words, 1 In the day when 
... in the sight of Israel ’ (v . 12), and the statement, 

‘ So the sun rested ... for Yahwe fought for Israel' 
vv. f). In the circles to which D 2 belonged the 
primitive feeling for nature had died out. 4 

In its original form, therefore, the passage ran thus :— 

‘ Then spoke Joshua, 

O sun ! rest over Gibeon ; 

O moon ! stand still over Aijalon. 


1 See Ki. Hist. I302; We. CH 128; Sta. Gesch. I50; Bu. 
ZATIV1 j A 6. 

2 See Judg. 52 o; and cp Horn.//. 2413^, I8239 f; Od. I 
232 4 r^ With a touch of primitive feeling, Syrian peasants 
still cry in song to the sun to hasten his going down that they 
may rest. 

3 Cp this passage from Last Journals of Bishop Hannington, 
J 8 4 f (88). ‘As soon as the sun showed, a fresh and powerful 
band of warriors came at once, and demanded hongo. . . . How 
often 1 looked at the sun ! It stood still in the heavens, nor 
would go down. I agonised in prayer, and each time trouble 
seemed to be averted.’ 

4 This is partly admitted by Kittel (Hist. 1 304), who neverthe¬ 
less thinks that ‘the fact of a striking continuance of daylight 
remains, though we may not know the natural law through 
which it was brought aboutj’ and that ‘the song itself . . . 
proves Israel’s belief that a miracle was wrought.’ The former 
view may be defended by Hab. 3ii, Ecclus. 46 4, Jos. Ant. 
v. 117, but seems hardly critical; the latter assumes (with 
Kau., but not with Di.) that ‘so the sun rested,’etc., forms part 
of the song-fragment, which can scarcely be admitted. 
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So the sun rested, and the moon stood still, 

Until Yahw6 had taken vengeance on his enemies. 1 

Behold it is written in the Book of Jashar.’ 

The third line, however, is probably the insertion of the early 
narrator, from whom the passage was taken by D 2 , so that the 
fragment quoted from the old song in the Book of Jashar con¬ 
sisted of the first, second, and fourth of the above lines, and for 
‘had taken vengeance on,’ we should substitute ‘takes venge¬ 
ance.’ 

The second quotation is the lamentation for Saul 
and Jonathan, ascribed to David (2 S. 1 17-27), and prob- 

9 2^1 ear ty’ though, it is to be feared, not 

* * ’ Davidic (see, however, David, § 13). 2 
According to a revised text, 3 the passage runs thus :— 

‘ Of David. For the sons of Jedutbun. For the Ezrahite. 

* % * * * * * 

O Saul ! by thy death have I been slain ; 

Alas that the heroes have fallen 1 

Report it not in Rehoboth 1 
Declare it not in Halusah 1 
Lest the daughters of the Zarephatbites rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the Jerahmeelites triumph. 

Be thou parched, O Jeralimeel! descend not 

Dew or rain upon thee 1 

Become desolate, ye lofty mountains ! 

Let the bushes fade, deprived of fatness ! 

The shield of Saul has been defiled 
With the blood of those slain by the sword : 

Broken is the bow of bronze, 

Shivered is the well-sharpened sword. 

The beloved, the longed-for in life— 

In death they were (still) unparted; 

They (who) were swifter than eagles, 

They (who) were stronger than lions. 

Women of Israel, shed tears 
For Saul ... 

Who gave you linen garments, 

Who decked your raiment with gold. 

Alas that the heroes have fallen, 

And the strong of heart lie stiff! 

Jonathan ! by thy death have I been slain ; 

For thee, O my brother, I am smitten to death ! 

Thou wast very pleasant to me, my comrade ! 

More was thy love to me than women’s love. 

Alas that the heroes have fallen, 

And the strong of heart lie stiff! 

The four-lined stanzas are well marked (as in the Book of Job). 

A third quotation is to be found in a passage ascribed 
to Solomon, and at any rate pre-exilic. The poetical 
~ o j. words assigned to Solomon (1 K. 812 f.) 

immediately before a speech in more 
prosaic style, are given in another place with some 
variations, and in fuller form by © BAL (v. 53 ; G A gives 
another version before v. 14), which expressly state that 
the words are written iv l<p (( 3 l( 3 \(p), or enl ( 3 tj 3 \lov 
rrjs (pdrjs — i.e ., ve ; ri 1ED3- If this title (‘ Book of Song,’ 
or of ‘ Songs’) were correct, it would suggest that the 
source of the quotation was a Psalter ; but the words 
are almost certainly a slip for ns?»n n£D (note that Pesh. 
makes a similar mistake in Josh. 10 ). For this fragment 
as emended, see Creation, § 2b. 4 

The Book of Jashar was, so far as we know, a product 
of the post-Solomonic age (cp St. GV 1 I50). It was 

n . . a national song-book—the ‘book of the 

. rigm. ,-jgjjtgous ( 0 r, possibly, brave) one,’— i.e., 
Israel 5 (as if = ^k cp Nu. 23 10). Its contents 
were partly secular (in 2 S. 1 19 ff. there is a total 

1 In /. 2 read 3 "iby (as suggested by Bu. ZATIV'l 146; cp 
the first correction of l. 1 in © L , which also has the simple intro¬ 
duction, KCLt €ITT€V TtJ<TOV$. 

2 Here again the quotation is probably due to E (or R JE ), cp 
Cook, * Notes on the Analysis of 2 Sam.,’ AJSL 16 147 [1900]. 

For details of the restoration see Saul, § 6 ; Che. Crit. Bib. 
Cp We., Dr., HPSm., Bu., and GASm. HG 404 f. The title is 
of course very late ; but this does not involve the lateness of the 
poem. 

4 For text cp Klo., adloc. ; WRS, OTJCM 434/ J We. CHW 

269 ; Ch. OPs. 193 212 ; Dr. Intr. 182. , 

5 (?)a shorter form for Vk* 1C?*; cp Jeshurun. Other 
theories, for instance, that IbKt "JED was a law-book (Targ., 
Kim., etc.) or that ICh was the name of the author, or the 
opening word (“IE?*!, ‘ and . . . sang ’), may be mentioned. 
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lack of religious feeling), partly religious (i K. 8 
12/.); it refers, e.g. , to the battle at Gibeon and 
the prowess of Saul and Jonathan, but also to the 
temple. Indeed, we may presume that the third of the 
extant passages belonged to a hymn to Yahwe. Nor 
could we venture to say that the Book of Jashar contained 
no pre-Davidic songs. Not impossibly it was similar 
in the width of its range to the Arabian collections of 
El Is/ahany or the Hamasa . Probably the songs of 
which it was composed had short historical introductions, 
so that altogether it may have almost served as an 
Iliad of the Israelites. Can we form a reasonable 
conjecture as to its other contents? Surely such a 
collection must have contained David’s (?) lament over 
Abner (2S. 833/.), and among earlier passages, the Song 
of Deborah (Judg. 5 ), the Song of the Well (Nu. 2I17/L 
see Beer), and the Song of Triumph over Sihon (ib. 
w. 27/: : but see Wars of the Lord, Book of). 
One might even perhaps add the songs of the primitive 
history, such as we find in Gen. 423 /. 925 2727-29 39/ 
etc.). Franke (who ascribes the book to the time of 
Hezekiah 1 ) includes also Ex. 15i-i8 and Hab. 3 ; but 
see Exodus ii., § 6 ; Moses, Habakkuk, § 8/. 

In later Christian times ‘the Book of Jashar' is the title of a 
ritualistic treatise by Jacob b. Meir (died 1171), and of one or two 
forgeries which are only remarkable for the undeserved success 
they obtained ; for a more detailed account of them see Kitto, 
Bib. Cycl ., s.v. See Historical Literature, § 2 ; and 
Poetical Literature, § 2 (i.). 

S. A. C., §§ I, 3, 4 ; T. K. C„ §2. 


JASHOBEAM (DLO*J^). 1. The name, not indeed 

in itself impossible but certainly corrupt, borne by one 
of David's chief warriors in 1 Ch. 11 n (where he is 
called ‘ ben Hachmoni' ; see Hachmonite) and 272/ 
(where he is styled ‘ben Zabdiel’). The former pas¬ 
sage occurs again with variations in 2 S. 238 , where the 
name of the warrior is represented in the Hebrew text by 
the letters cbacb— i.e. , IsbbS ; the appended letters n 3 
probably represent n'2, which should be connected 
with the following word (corrupt ; RV ‘ a 

Tahchemonite ’). 

For the Josheb-basshebeth of RV (=AV ‘that sat in the 
seat ’), derived from the pointed text, nothing can be said, 
except that it justifies the warning in RVmg. that ‘the verse is 
probably corrupt.’ 

IsbbS seems to be incompletely written for Isbbst ; 
originally there may have been a mark of abbreviation 
after the s. This may be read either Jashibbosheth 
(‘ Bosheth brings back’), or, better, if the second b be 
regarded as an error, Ishbosheth (‘man of Bosheth '), 
where Bosheth (‘ shame ') is the well-known substitute 
for Baal. The final d in ointr is either a corruption 
from S (which is palueographically possible), or, as 
Marquart [Fund. 15, n. 1) supposes, an intentional 
alteration due to religious scruple (he compares cjnv, 
altered perhaps from VynT; see Jeroboam). See 
Ishbaal, 2, and cp Gray, HPN 46, note 1. 

0 ’s readings are : in 2 S. 23 8 te/ 3 ocr 0 e [Bl,-0at [A], tecr£aa\ [L]; 
in 1 Ch. 11 11 Ucre/SaSa [Bl, Ucrcrai. [}<], icrfiaap. [A], lecae^aaA 
(L]; in 1 Ch. 27 2 to/ 3 oA [B], io-^oap. [A], iecr£. [L], 

2. Another of David’s warriors, a Korhite (1 Ch. 126 ), see 
Ishbaal, 3, and David, § n a (iii.). T. K. C. 


JASHUB ( 2 V^\ ‘he returns,' § 54; cp Shear- 
jashub; icurou /3 [BAF 1 !.]). 


1. One of the sons of Issachar (Nu. 2624 pa crov 0 [F*]; but 
1 Ch. 7 1 2'IT' Kt., [B]) )C alled in Gen. 4 G 13 (by omission 

of a letter) Job, RV Iob (3V *, tac rov<}> [A], * ovfi [DL]); see 


Names, § 4. Gentilic Jashubites ; Nu. 26 24 j iacrou/ 3 [e]<. 

[BAFLj). 

2. One of the b’ne Bani in the list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i, § 5 end) Ezra 10 29>(tacrov6 [B], acrova [**]) = * Esd. 9 30 
(J asubus ; iacrou/ 3 os [BA]). 


JASHUBI-LEHEM (DIl^ a name of anomal¬ 

ous formation which appears in 1 Ch. 4 22 among the 
descendants of the Judahite Shelaii ( \q.v.\ 


1 Ueber Bedeutung, Inhalt , u. Alter des Be filter Hajjaschar , 
Ilallc, ’87. 


Bertheau, Kautzsch (doubtfully), Kittel read n '2 
‘ and they returned to Bethlehem'; but the whole passage is as 
obscure as the ‘ records' themselves are said to be ‘ancient.’ 
Provisionally we might read at the .beginning of the verse 
nC’N . . . KDTD (for D*pVl) ID'lp'l. © has icai 

ane<TTpe\f/ev avrovs [BA], Kat errecrTpetftay eavro t? \eep [L]; and 
Jerome translates ‘et qui reversi sunt in Lahem [Bethlehem],’ 
taking the words as applying to those named in the preceding 
clause. s. A, C. 

JASIEL (?XW), I Ch. 11 47 , RV Jaasiel. 

JASON ([ejicurwt' [ANV], jason, a name of Grecian 
origin in frequent use among the Jews, by whom it was 
regarded as equivalent to Joshua, Jeshua, Jesus ; cp 
the parallel Alcimus from Eliakim, Menelaus from 
Menahem, Simon from Simeon, and see Names, § 86). 

1. Of Gyrene, a Hellenistic Jew, author of a history 
of the times of the Maccabees down to the victory over 
Nicanor (175-161). Our so-called second book of 
Maccabees is an (ttito/at} of this larger work, which is 
said to have consisted of five books (2 Macc. 223, cp 26). 
The writer probably lived in the second half of the second 
century B.c. See further Maccabees, Second, §§ 2, 6; 
and cp Historical Literature, § 18. 

2. Second son of Simon II., and brother of Onias 
III., the high priest, whose original name was, as 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 5 1) relates, Jesus. He represented 
the Hellenizing section, and was opposed to the 
policy of an alliance with Rome. By means of a bribe 
(helped also doubtless by the sons of Tobias) he 
managed in 175 B.c. to obtain the high-priesthood in 
place of his brother from Antiochus Epiphanes (see 
Antiochus, 2); 1 and proceeded to introduce various 
practices which were an ‘ abomination ’ to the Pharisaism 
of the time, 2 Another bribe procured him permission 
to set up a gymnasium and efihebeum below the 
Acropolis and hard by Mt. Zion, the consequence of 
which was the adoption of Greek games (see Discus), 
Greek caps (see Cap), etc. The priests themselves 
betook themselves eagerly to the fialcestra , and being 
ashamed of their Jewish singularity did all they could 
to conceal it (1 Macc. lis, cp Schiir. GVI I151, n. 24, 
and see Circumcision, § 8). At the same time, Jason 
obtained permission to register (avayp&ij/ai) the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem among the citizens of Antioch 3 
(2 Macc. 49), and sent a contribution to Tyre on the 
occasion of the festival to Hercules [q.v.\ This, 
however, was so repugnant to the bearers that they 
used the money for the equipment of the triremes (2 Macc. 
4 18-20). An obscure account of a visit of Antiochus to 
Jerusalem (ib. 21 f.) is all that is told us for the next 
three years, at the expiration of which time Jason was 
suddenly supplanted in the priesthood by Menelaus 
[^.v.Jand forced to fiee. Menelaus, however, failed to 
win popularity, and the appearance of certain dread 
portents 4 as well as a baseless rumour of the death of 
Antiochus encouraged Jason to emerge from his asylum 
in Ammanitis (cp 426). Helped by the populace, he 
captured the city (ca. 170 B.c.). Menelaus was com¬ 
pelled to take refuge in the citadel. But his success was 
of short duration ; he missed his great object—the priest¬ 
hood—and, having alienated his supporters by his 
vindictiveness, was forced to flee before Antiochus. 
From the Ammonites, he passed to Aretas, and then to 
Egypt; finally he crossed over to the Lacedaemonians, 
relying, we are told, on the kinship between them and 
the Jews (see Sparta). An effective rhetorical period 
(69/) closes his story. 

3. Son of Eleazar(cp 1 Jesus, son of Sirach Eleazar Ecclus. 
5027), sent by Judas to Rome (1 Macc. 817). He is probably 


1 According to Jos. {Ant. xii. 5 1) he was the natural successor, 
Onias having died, and left only an infant son. 

2 He is probably referred to in Dan. 9 26 11 22, where see 
Bevan ad loc. and cp We. IJGfi) 245. n. 1. 

3 Cp the similar case of Ptolemais (Akko), and see Schiir. ofi. 
cit. 2 8i. Other explanations of this verse have been offered; 
see Bertholet, Stellung d. Isr. u. Jud. 208. 

■* Warlike troops were seen in the sky (2 Macc. 5 2); cp 2 K. 
6 17, Jos. BJ vi. 52 and Tac. Hist. 5 13. 
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JASPER 

the Jason who is mentioned as the father of Antipater [ q . v .\ 
(i Macc. 12 16 14 22). 

4. Jason of Thessalonica, who, for his hospitality to Paul and 
Silas, was attacked by the Jewish mob, brought before the 
magistrates, and bound over to be loyal (Acts 17 1-9). For a 
less probable view of the object of the demand of the ‘ security' 
(to lkolvov) see Ramsay, 67 . Paul the Taveller , 231. He may 
possibly be identified with the Jason of Rom. 16 21, one of Paul’s 
‘kinsmen *(trvyyeyec?)— i.e., afellow-Jew ; cp Romans, §§ 4, 10. 
The tradition in pseudo-Dorotheus makes Jason bishop of 
Tarsus. S. A. C. 

JASPER ( iacttic. borrowed from Ass. a$pA,yaIpA = 
nor n^B£). In Rev. 21 II (cp 18/.) the New 
Jerusalem is said to be irradiated by a luminary ‘ like 
a stone most precious, as if a jasper-stone, clear as 
crystal’ (A I6(p Idawidi KpvaraWl^ovTL). 

The description is suggested by (S’s rendering of Is. 54 12 (see 
below), ‘ I will make thy battlements Jasper (ia<nnd, and thy 
gates stones of crystal (Ai 0 ov$ xpvcrraAAov), and thy rampart 
choice stones' (A 10 . exAexrov?), where the writer of Rev. seems 
to have supposed that both the phrases ‘stones of crystal ’ and 
‘choice stones’ were synonymous with and explanatory of 
‘jasper’ (see, however, Topaz). 

In Ex. 2820 39 13, nsty\ yas'pheh ( = fa<J7rts) is 
apparently rendered in (£5 by bvvyiov (but see below); 
but the onyx, not being a clear stone, cannot be meant 
in Rev. 21 n. Nor can our jasper be intended, as it is 
not sparkling nor translucent, but * an opaque, close- 
grained variety of quartz, variously tinted, but generally 
either red or brown.’ It is probable, however, that the 
jasper of the ancients included the opal, which, by its 
brilliance and play of colour, has always been one of 
the most attractive of precious stones, and in its choicest 
variety (see Plin. HN 37 21 f) deserves in the highest 
degree the description in Rev. 21 11. 

This is the view of O. Fraas, who states that the modern 
conception of the jasper first became general in the seventeenth 
century, and that in the Nibelungenlied the jasper is represented 
as clear, and as greener than grass. 

The choice opal is said to occur frequently in ancient 
Egyptian tombs ; in particular, a splendid statuette of 
Isis, made of opal, is referred to. 1 This view is also 
favoured by the description of the divine king on his 
throne in Rev. 4 3 as ‘like a jasper stone and a sardius,’ 
and by the combination of ‘ jasper ’ with ‘ pure gold ’ 
and ‘ clear glass ’ in Rev. 21 18. (With the reference to 
•jasper’ as garnishing the foundation in v. 19, cp 
Sargon’s description [Khors. 159] of the foundation of 
his palace on gold, silver, and alpu stones, etc.) See 
Precious Stones. 

The Heb. nseb ( = iacnri?) occurs in Ex. 2820 3913, Ezek. 
2813!. It is not impossible that the order of the precious stones 
in ®’s text was different, and that ovvxiov was intended as the 
equivalent of yahdldm , and looms of nDC 5 '* Thus ©’s 

rendering will become consistent. In Is. 54 12 ©‘s ta<riris 
(Symm. KapxrjSoviov) seems to be a version of 1313, kadhkodh, 
(so Aq., Ezek. 2716), 2 but it may be merely a guess, for elsewhere 
(Ezek. 27 16) © does not recognise this word (see Chalcedony, 
11 end). T. K. C. 

JASUBUS (i&coyBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 30 = Ezra 10 
29, Jashub, 2. 

JATAL (atap [A]), 1 Esd. 528 AV = Ezra 2 42, 
Ater, 2. 

JATHAN ( i&0an [BA])Tob. 5 i 3 RV. SeeJoNATHAS. 

JATHNIEL (^"Ol^; cp Nathanael ; icnoyhA 
[BA], NA 0 ANAHA [L]), a Korahite doorkeeper (1 Ch. 
262+). 

JATTIR (V]JV; [e]i€0ep[BAL]), a town in the hill- 
country of Judah, assigned in P and Ch. to the Levites 
(Josh. 1548 L0ep [L], 21 14 a iXcoju [B], 1 Ch. 642 
[57 in 0 v. 58] Leddap [B], tedep [A], om. L?), and 
historically connected in 1 S. 30 27 with the period of 
David’s outlawry (yeOdop^ [B]); cp Ira, 3; Ithrites, 
Jabez. 

1 See Riehm, HIVBf?) 335^; Calwer Bib.-lex. 158 a. 

2 But see Field, ad loc. 

3 The yed in 1 S. 30 29 [B] appears to be a duplicate of this 
corruption (cp Humtah, Siphmoth). 
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JAVAN 

It is plain that Jattir must be the modern 'Attir (Rob. 
BR 2194), which is situated on two knolls ‘in an 
amphitheatre of brown rocky hills, studded with 
natural caves' (Tristram, Land of Israel , 388), and is 
13 m. S. by W. from Hebron. The change of » into y 
in the name is not incapable of explanation ; * may first 
have passed into r, and then r into y (Kampffmeyer, 
ZDPVIQ45). No doubt this is the place intended 
(OS II927 133 3 134 24 255 78 26642 26887) by the 
* very large village Jethira, 20 R. m. SE. of Eleuthero- 
polis, in the interior of the Daroma hard by Malatha * 
(see Moladah). In two passages (OS 119 27 25578) 
it is assigned to Simeon, perhaps by a confusion with 
Ether (q. v.). 

JAVAN (\V) — i.e., the Ionians, or the Greeks. 

(a) In the Table of Peoples Javan appears as one of the sons 
of Japheth, and father of Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim or Rodanim, Gen. 10 2 = 1 Ch. 1 57 (i<avav [BADE], 
t<oyvav Gen., uoa vav Ch. [L]). This statement comes from P ; 
it is therefore not pre-exilic. There is in fact no pre-exilic refer¬ 
ence to the Greeks, though see on the other side M ‘Curdy {Hist. 
Proph. Mon. I416), who refers to Zech.913, Joel 3 [ 4 ] 4-6, and 
even, for a ‘not obscure allusion,’ to Hos. 1110. The text of 
Hos. l.c ., however, is not quite in order ; instead of the obscure 
D’D, ‘from the sea,’ we should probably read DHRO, ‘from 
Aram ’ (cp c ). 

( b ) In Joel 3 [ 4]6 ‘the sons of the Javanites’ (EV Grecians, 
toZ? viols t lav 'EAAyjyau/ [BKAQ]) are spoken of as purchasing 
Jewish captives from the Phoenicians and Philistines, but the 
Persian date of Joel [q.v.] is not often disputed. 

(c) In Zecb.9i3 Judah and Ephraim are represented as the 

instrument of Yahwe’s vengeance against the ‘sons of Javan’ 
(ra t€kvol riov [BRAQr]), who are contrasted with ‘ thy 

sons, OZion.’ 

It is hard, however, to believe that the author of 
the prophetic composition to which Zech. 9 13 belongs 
(which, apart from its references to Hadrach, Hamath, 
etc., would at once appear to be post-exilic) would have 
mentioned the Greeks ; this view seems hardly con¬ 
sistent with the archaising references. Clearly the 
writer wishes to produce the illusion of antiquity, and 
the name ‘ Javan ’ would at any rate not be conducive 
to this. The textual phenomena suggest that p* is either 
a corrupt or a mutilated name, or both ; the author can 
scarcely have written jrs TJ3 an< ^ then, just after, p* *p3. 
The scribe who wrote the latter group of letters must 
have made a slip of the pen, and the true reading 
probably is dir ‘the sons of Aram’ (cp v. 1, and 
see Hadrach). 

(d) In Ezek. 27 13 ('EXAdU [BAQ] ; Symm. To wla) 
Javan is described (as in Joel) as engaged in slave-traffic 
in the market of Tyre; the name stands between 
Tarshish and Tubal, the latter in Gen. 10 2 Javan’s next 
brother, the former in Gen. 10 4 his second son. 

(e) In Is. 66 19 ‘Javan ’ fEAAas [BNAQ]) occurs in a 
gloss enumerating the ‘far-off countries’ which will 
hear of Yahw^’s future glorious manifestation. 

(/) In Dan. 8 21 1020 112 we hear of the ‘king,’ 
the ‘prince,’ and the ‘ kingdom ’ of Javan ("E Wrjves 
[Theod. 87]); the reference is to the Graeco*Macedonian 
empire—an expansion of the original conception, which 
identified Javan with the important Ionian colonies in 
Asia Minor. 

(g) The only remaining reference (not counting the 
imaginary one in Ps. 1234 ) is in Ezek. 27 18 (nai olvov 
[BAQ ; Q also has lavrjX, whilst Aq. has teuay]), where 
Javan, with Dan [AV] or Vedan [RV], appears a second 
time among Tyre’s traffickers. ‘Dan’ and ‘Javan,’ 
however, are both corrupt. For pn pi Cornill 
ingeniously reads p:iRi, and the passage becomes, 
‘wine of Helbon \_q.v.\ and Simin, and Arnaban they 
furnished for thy traffic.* But more probably we should 
read, not ‘and Simin and Arnaban,’ but ‘and wool of 
Hauran ’ (see Wool). 

The scantiness of the extant pre-exilic literature does 
not permit us to deny that the Israelites may have 
heard of the Ionians from the Phoenicians or the 
Syrians in pre-exilic times. We may even admit this 
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to be probable. The fact, however—if it is a fact— 
possesses very little significance, unless indeed M‘Curdy’s 
statement {Hist. Proph. Mon. 2 41%) can be proved, that 
' Grecian immigrants had settled in Philistia ’ in the 
time of Sargon, 1 and 'formed an influential class in 
Ashdod.’ All, however, that can safely be said is, that 
the adventurer called Yamani or Yatni, who displaced the 
king of Ashdod appointed by Sargon, came from Cyprus 
(see Ashdod). The real origin of the Assyrian name for 
Cyprus is obscure; it seems to have been popularly 
explained as ' the Ionian island. ’ Whether the upstart 
who provoked Sargon’s wrath was an Ionian or a 
Phoenician by race, we cannot tell. Still less can we 
assert that immigrants of the same race as Yamani had 
settled in Philistia. An original and ingenious view of 
Flinders Petrie 2 also deserves mention. This explorer 
is of opinion that between 607 and 587 B.c. there was 
a constant intercourse between the men of Judah and 
the Greek frontier garrison at Tahpanhes (Daphnae). 
They would thus obtain a far more vivid conception of 
Tonians than had formerly been possible. The view 
is not unplausible, even if we cannot admit that it 
justifies an early date for Dan. 3. 

The Ionians are only once expressly referred to in the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions : Sargon calls them ‘ the 
Javanites who are in the middle of the sea’ (ep 
err and says that he 4 drew them out like fishes ' 
(COT 16 t,\ KB 243; Del. Par. 248). It is in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius that we find the next 
mention of Javan ; Darius certainly means by this, not 
Greece proper, but the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. 
The contact of Egypt with the Ionians (Yevan, Yevanu, 
etc.) began much earlier. The Ionians are referred to 
by name in the epic of Rameses II. among the allies 
of the HSta. 

See WMM As. u . Eur. 369^, and, on the biblical passages, 
Stade, Das Volk Javan (’80), reprinted in Akad. Reden u. 
Abhandl.y ’99, pp. 123-142. T. K. C. 

JAVELIN. 1. RV has improved several interesting 
passages by substituting ‘ javelin ’ for AV's 4 spear ' [e.g ., 
Josh. 8 18 26 Job 41 29 [21]. The tyrs, kidon, was 
shorter than the mn. hdnith. In Ecclus. 462 RV 
keeps 4 sword ’ (po/ji<pala) ; but a version based where 
possible on the Hebrew text would give ‘javelin’ (p-pj). 
We now know that Ben Sira quotes accurately from 
Josh. 818. Inconsistently RV gives 4 spear ’ in Jer. 5O42; 
see Jer. 623 (and cp Dagger, 2). Most lexicographers 
would support RV's statement that Goliath had 4 a 
javelin of brass between his shoulders’ (1 S. 176; AV 
4 shield ’). This is really very doubtful (see 5). In Job 
39 23, however, ‘javelin’ rightly takes the place of 
4 shield ’ (it is coupled with 4 spear ’). 

2. AV also renders mn, hdnith (1 S. 1810/. 2O33), 
and non, rotnah (Nu. 257), ‘javelin’ ; but RV rightly 
prefers ‘spear.’ In Ezek. 399 AV m &* ‘javelins’ for 

makkel, ‘staff,’ or rather 4 stick’ (see Staff). 

3. In Job 4121 [29] AV’s ‘darts' (niVin) is better than RV’s 
‘ clubs ’ (cr<f>vpd). Read nniPl ( tartah ), ‘javelin’=Ass. tartdhu, 
* leichter Wurfspeer' (Del. Ass. HWB 630^). D'nijnfl, tartdhlm , 
should also be read in Ps. 55 22 [21] and Mic. 5 5 [6], for JYinnS, 
.TnnS, and nnin for Dints, as the name of a star (Antares?) in 
Job 38 3 6. 

4. In Ps. 353, “Up3 ( usegor ), ‘and stop the way’ (EV) 
should most probably be “inch ( usckdd\ ‘and javelin' (cp 
RVmg- ‘battle-axe’). Before giving up a passage like this as 
hopeless, or venturing on a mere makeshift, it is a duty to refer 
to the Assyrian vocabulary. Here we find sukudu , a synonym 
of tartdhu (Del. oj. cit. 630 b, 656 a). For a less plausible view 
see Hal. Rev. Sent. 347. 

5. In 1 S. 17 6 Klosfermann deserves credit for showing that 
the brazen piece of armour (MT, |iT3, © d<rn-ts s ) between 

1 It is interesting in this connection to note that © substitutes 

for ‘Philistines’ in Is. 912 [11]. 

2 Nebesheh and De/cnneh (Eg. Expl. Fund), 49/. 

3 Aquila renders p-p3 avirts in Job 41 29 [21] Jer. 623 ; Sym- 
machus in Josh. 818 Jer. 6 23. 


JAZER 

Goliath’s shoulders, which AV renders 4 target ’ and R V 
4 javelin,’ must have been for defence , not for attack. Exegeti- 
cal fairness requires us either to endeavour to emend or at 
least to recognise the corruption of the text by putting asterisks 
instead of a rendering. But ")V3 (Klo.) can hardly mean an 
oval, concave, metal plate. Possibly pT3 should be jT2, 
and rendered ‘protection’ (Ass. kidanu , ‘protection’; see Del. 
Ass. HWB 318 a ; Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Diet. 373 a). 1 

T. K. C. 

JAWBONE, ASS’S. One of the exploits of Samson 
is connected in legend with an ass’s jawbone, an ex¬ 
temporised weapon. Judg. 1515 is rendered thus in RV : 

And he found a new jawbone of an ass, and put forth his hand, 
and took it, and smote a thousand men therewith. 

An old jawbone would have been too light and brittle 
for the purpose. Of the punning poetical speech which 
is attached, the following is a plausible rendering : 

With the jawbone of the red one (i.e., an ass) I have reddened 
them ; 

With the jawbone of the red one I have smitten a thousand men. 
Hence the legend explained the origin of the name Lehi. 
Criticism, however, has to go behind the legend and 
investigate its origin. Both Lehi {q.v.) and Onugnathus 
seem to presuppose a myth which was common to 
the Danites and the Phoenicians. This myth was prob¬ 
ably derived from Babylonia. The mythic weapon 
of Marduk (a kind of spear or javelin— i.e., lightning) 
is described in Creation Tablet, 430 (Jensen, Kosmol. 
280 f.) as kakku td mahra , 4 peerless weapon.’ The 
myth containing this phrase was probably preserved at 
the sanctuary of Samasan (Beth-shemesh); the popular 
speech would easily convert it into l&hi hdmdr. Steinthal 
has already noted the stress laid on throwing the jaw¬ 
bone (cp Ps. 1814 [15]) in Judg. 1517. 

In v. 16 read D'Fnsn TlDn (so Moore; cp ©). Doorninck 
and Budde connect the verb -on with Ar. hamara , in tbe sense 
of‘shave, flay.’ But hamara also means ‘to be red,’ and this 
sense is supported by *on II* (Job 16 16). So Zenner, Zt. f 
hath. Theol.y ’88, p. 257, comparing Arabic poetical passages in 
We. Skizzen , 144 5 and 188 13 (’84). Moore, however, comparing 
inn, ‘heap,’renders ‘I have piled them in heaps,’or ( SBOT ) 
‘ I availed my awailants.’ t. K. C. 

JAZER (W, TUT [1 Ch.], iazhp), or Jaazer (Nu. 
2132 3235 AV; in 1 Macc. 58 i<\zhn [A] Jazar), a 
place E. of the Jordan, occupied by the Gadites (Nu. 
3235 Josh. 1325 1 Ch. 681 [66], f&zep [B], pAZHp 

[A] , i&zeip [L]), but previously by the Amorites (Nu. 
21 32). It lay on the border towards the land of the 
Ammonites in a fertile region of pastures and vineyards 
called 4 the land of Jazer,’ and had dependent villages 
(Nu. 2I24 2 [@] 3 2 32i Is. 168 Jer. 48 3 2 3 ), which, like 
itself, were taken by Judas the Maccabee (1 Macc. 67/., 
cp Jos. A?it. xii. 81). P idealistically reckons it among 
the Levitical cities (Josh. 21 39 [37]), and the Chronicler 
tells of Levites at Jazer in the fortieth year of the reign 
of David (1 Ch. 2631 piafyp [B] ; cp 2 S. 24s eXiefrp 

[B] , eXtaftp [A], tefep [L]). 

Eusebius and Jerome (0S( 2 )) describe it as 10 R. m. 
W. from Philadelphia, 15 from Heshbon, and as situated 
at the source of a large stream {fikyuTTos irorafibs) which 
falls into the Jordan. Elsewhere (OS® 212 27) Eusebius 
calls the city Azer, and makes it 8 R. m. W. from 
Philadelphia. A place with ruins bearing the name of 
Sar or Sar, which Seetzen discovered in 1808, 4 is now 
usually connected with Jazer (so, e.g. , Baedd 3 ) 173; 
Ges. Lex.( yi ), s.v. my'; Merrill, in Hastings’ DB 
2553 b\ cp Porter, in Kitto’s Bib. Cycl.). It is on the 
S. of the Wady Sir, on the road leading westward 

1 On the subject of 3-5 see Che. JQR 10s8oyC; Exp., Aug. 
’98, p. 83^ ; Exp. riO 522 (Aug. 99). 

2 Reading ”lty', ‘Jazer,’ for ly (which does not mean ‘forti¬ 
fied ’), with ©. 

3 □», 4 sea,’has intruded into MT before 4 Jazer,’from the 

preceding clause. Seetzen need not have looked about for a 
‘ sea of Jazer.’ 

4 See references in Ritter, ErdkundeP), 151047. 
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from 'Amman. In spite of Merrill’s enthusiastic descrip¬ 
tion, however, the identification is to be rejected, (i) 
because the sibilants of Sar and Jazer do not correspond, 
and above all, (2) because there is no large stream, such 
as the statement of Eusebius requires. Hence we are 
led to suppose that Eusebius has confounded the Jordan 
with the Jabbok. Oliphant ( Land of Gilead 235^) 
points out the ruins of a populous Roman city (which no 
doubt succeeded earlier cities) in the Wady Zorbi, which 
falls into the Wady Zerka (Jabbok). The place would 
be 8-10 R. m. N. of Philadelphia. It is called Yajuz, and 
is a little to the W. of el-Jubeihat, the ancient Jogbehah 
[g.v.]. That these two places were near together is 
evident from Nu. 3235. In the centre of the Wady 
Zorbi is a copious fountain (the 'Ain el-Ghazal), soon 
after passing which the stream becomes large enough 
for irrigation, and so compares very favourably with the 
Wady Sir. Indeed, between this point and the Zerka 
the country in spring is ‘ an expanse of waving crops,’ 
and the wady is well adapted for vine culture (Oliphant, 
233 236). The rival combination (£. Pal. Survey , 1 19) 
with Beit Zera, not far to the NE. of Heshbon and a 
little beyond el-'Al (Elealeh), is opposed not only to 
the statement of Eusebius, but also to Nu. 3235 ; nor is 
it really favoured by Is. 168 , for ‘ as far as Jazer,’ 

implies that Heshbon and Jazer are rather far apart. 1 
Against Oliphant’s alternative theory—that Yajuz may 
be Jahaz—see Jahaz. t. k. c. 

JAZIZ (TP), a ‘Hagrite,’ David’s chief flock-master 
(1 Ch. 27 31 : ia£ei£ 6 yapeiTTjs [B], Ui)<r£i£ 6 ayapirrjs [A], 6 

yaSapc [L]). See Hagar, § 2. 

JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. In cases of suspected 
guilt which were involved in uncertainty or were of ex- 

_ . treme gravity, means were very generally 

. reva ence. ta ^ en m antiquity to obtain a direct 
decision of the deity. In Europe, down to beyond the 
limits of the Middle Ages the custom is found to have 
prevailed, and even at the present day the same thing 
is seen in the less civilized parts of the world. In the 
OT we have frequent references to one means which the 
Hebrews adopted for this purpose, viz., the sacred lot 
(see Ukim and Tiiummim) ; but we have only one clear 
record that they also adopted another widely-spread 
custom — the ordeal. The common element in all 
ordeals is one of risk— e.g. , of being burnt by walking 
over hot stones or ploughshares, or by thrusting the 
arms into molten lead or of receiving injury from noxious 
potions—and the common belief that underlies them is 
that the deity will preserve the innocent from the in¬ 
jurious effects which will befall the guilty. 

The one case in which extant Hebrew law provides 
for a resort to the ordeal is that of a woman suspected 
of unfaithfulness to her husband. This procedure is 
described in Nu. 511-31 [P]. In spite of the uniqueness 
of the law and of the fact that the Hebrew narratives 
record no instance of its adoption, there are indications 
that (at least) in earlier times, ordeals were more frequent 
among the Hebrews. Robertson Smith_ (Rel. Sem.W 
181) accounts for the origin of the names 'En-Mishpat = 

' well of judgment, ’ and Me MSribah = ‘ waters of contro¬ 
versy,’ by the supposition that the well at Kadesh was 
regularly used for purposes of the ordeal; Stade (ZA TIV 
15 178 [95]) adduces reasons for concluding that the 
case of suspected marital infidelity was not the only one 
in which ' the memorial meal offering bringing guilt to 
remembrance’ (Nu. 5 15) was offered. It has been 
supposed that Ps. 109 18^ contains a reference to the 
water of ordeal; possibly also Prov. 627-29 refers to 
other forms of ordeal (note npr in v. 29 and cp Nu. 5 19). 
Cp also Nu. 16 i 6 ^T 

The points to be considered are (1) the conditions 
of the ordeal, (2) the accompanying offering, (3) the 
character of the ordeal itself. 

1 The distance between Yitjuz and Elealeh is about 15 m. 
(Oliphant). 


1. The ordeal is to be resorted to when a man is 
jealous of his wife, but is unable to produce either the 
witnesses required for an ordinary process at law (Dt. 
19 15 Nu. 3530) or other evidence of her guilt (cp Ex. 
22 13 [12] Dt. 22is) — vv. 12-14. 

2. When the man brings his wife to the priest (v. 15) 
or before Yahw6 ( v . 30)— i.e ., to the door of the taber- 

. nacle (in the case of Herod’s temple, 

2 . Accompany- according to Sdtd j to the Nikanor 
mg offering. & • 


door)—he has to bring with him an 


offering which is described as ‘ her offering for her ’ 
(n ,( ?y rump), v. 15. This has been understood to mean 


that the woman makes an offering (of the nature of a 
trespass-offering) of material provided by her husband. 
This, however, is unlikely, for the offering is made 
before the question of the woman’s guilt or innocence is 
decided. More probably it is the man who offers (in 
accordance with the general law that no one must seek 
Yahw&’s face ‘empty’— i.e., without an offering), and 
the above phrase means ‘ the offering which concerns 
her, is on her account.’ To symbolise, however, the 
connection of the offering with the woman, it is placed 
in her hands— v. 18 (cp Lev. 827). The material of the 
offering is noticeable : it consists of one-tenth ephah of 
barley meal—the commoner and cheaper flour (2 K. 7 1 
Rev. 66)—and is not to be mingled with either oil or 
frankincense ( v. 15). The latter provision applies like¬ 
wise to the poor man’s sin-offering which also consists 
of the same small quantity (Lev. 5 n), but even in that 
case, as in the case of every other offering in P, barley 
meal is expressly excluded by the insistence on the more 
expensive ‘fine meal.’ Probably this is merely an 
isolated survival (which is capable of obvious explana¬ 
tion) in the late law-books of an earlier freedom (cp 
Judg. 619 1 S. 1 24) to use in all cases any kind of meal. 

At any rate we must discard the explanation, practically 
endorsed by many moderns {e.g., Ba.hr, Keil, Winer), attributed 
in the Mishna to R. Gamaliel—‘as her acts had been bestial, so 
her offering consisted of the food of beasts ’ {Sdtd, 2 1). 


One other element in the ritual has been taken, and 
with more reason, to symbolise the woman’s shame— 
_ viz., the loosing of the hair (v. 18). We 

3 . Ut er n then com p are the case c } ted by 
ceremonies. R 0 b er tson Smith (PSW 181) from the 
Kitdb al-'Agdni , i. 1563^, where a suspected wife is 
carried to Mecca, to take oaths of purgation, seated on 
a camel between two bags of dung. According to Sdtd 1 5 
the upper part of the woman’s body was also stripped—a 
proceeding which could have had only one significance. 
On the other hand, the mere loosing of the hair (together 
with the wearing of black garments) was, at least some¬ 
what later, customary on the part of persons accused 
before the Sanhedrin of any crime (Jos. Ant. xiv. 49; 
cp Zech. 33). 

3. The actual ordeal consisted of drinking a specially 
prepared potion (vv. 17 24) ; if the woman be innocent, 
the potion is harmless, and thus proves 

4 . I he her } nnocence . if s he be guilty, the potion 
ordeal ltselt. causes i n j UI y to her thigh and belly—the 
members instrumental to her act of sin (27/.). This 
potion consists of ‘holy water’— i.e., water hallowed 
from having been standing in the sacred laver (Mishna, 
Targ.), rather than ‘running water ’ (©) from the temple 
spring—with which is mingled dust from the floor of 
the tabernacle, and into which are washed the written 
words of the curse. For the risk of coming into contact 
with ‘ holy water' or receiving it into one’s system, we 
have many parallels in the Semitic domain as well as 
elsewhere (WRS loc. cit.) ; for the use of the dust, fewer; 
but this also being taken from the sanctuary must be 
regarded as holy, and the fusion of it with the water as 
a means of increasing the holiness and, consequently, 
the efficacy of the potion. Reference is often made in 
this connection to Gen. 3 14 Is. 4923 Mic. 7 17 Ps. 729 ; 
but the parallels are not obviously to the point. Prob¬ 
ably the combined use of water and dust has arisen from 
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the fusion of two originally distinct rites ; and possibly 
the use of the dust originated in necromantic customs. 
The explanation of the washing of the curse into the 
water must be sought in the belief in the efficacy of the 
oath and the independent existence of the words of it 
(cp Oath, and Goldziher, Abh. zur Arab. Phil . 26- 
41) ; the connection with oaths of purgation (Ex. 2210 
[9]/) is also close. The potion has to be mixed in an 
earthenware vessel ( v . 17), which probably had to be 
destroyed immediately after use (cp Lev. 628 00 33 

15 12) ; cp Clean, § 2. 

One point that is not clearly stated in the OT narrative 
is the time within which the potion takes effect; prob¬ 
ably the effect was expected to be immediate—in any 
case, within a much shorter time than the two or even 
three years which the Mishna allows (Sotd, 34). 

The text of the section (Nu. 511-31) presents diffi¬ 
culties which Stade (ZATIV 15166-178 [’95]) has attri- 
5 Text of buted to literar y fusion of distinct rituals ; 
Nu 5*ii 1 t> ut his analysis is unconvincing. The only 
11 31 ‘ question of serious importance here is the 
relation of v. 24 to w . 26 b 27. The only natural view of 
v. 24 ff. is that the woman drinks before the offering is 
made (v. 26) ; but 26 b distinctly states that she drinks 
ajtenvards. Since the assumption that she drinks twice 
is unnatural, our only alternatives are to follow Stade 
or to regard v. 24 as textually intrusive. 

In their note on Nu. 511-31 seen since the foregoing was 
written, Carpenter and Harford-Battersby {Hex. 2 191 /) 
adopt Stade’s analysis with some modifications. According 
to them the section, in which ‘ it will be seen by the fre¬ 
quency of the harmonist’s phrases that the fusion has been 
fairly complete,' results from the fusion of (a) a condemnation 
{w. 11 12 13a 13c 15 18 21 23 24 27 b 25^26 31) and {b) an ordeal 
{?>v. 29 13b 30# 14^ 3CK b 16 f. 19 f. 22 25 26b 27 28). In the case of 
the condemnation, the woman’s ‘guilt needs no demonstration, 
but only draws down on her the priestly doom.’ But (1) ac¬ 
cording to the analysis a (see 12^ 13 a c ) as well as b presupposes 
an offence unprovable by ordinary process of law, that is 
to say, presupposes circumstances such as those under which 
ordeals arc generally resorted to ; the crime is one which has 
been committed without the knowledge of the husband or any 
other witness. (2) The proceedings with the waters of bitterness 
correspond to proceedings in the case of ordeal, but have no 
analogy in the Hebrew law with regard to clearly proved cases 
of adultery, for which an entirely different punishment was pro¬ 
vided (Marriage, § 4). Into the linguistic distinctions, admir¬ 
ably presented by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby in their 
note, it is impossible to enter here ; but literary analysis in the 
present instance, even if justifiable, appears too uncertain to be 
of material importance for the subject of this article. 

Of the OT archaeologies see especially Nowack, 2249-253 ; of 
the Commentaries (on Nu. 5 n ff.\ Dillmann andlnternat. Crit. 
Com. On the text, etc., see Stade’s article cited above. For 
ethnic parallels cp Tylor’s article * Ordeal ’ in £B $); Burckh. 
Bedouins and Wahiibys , 1 121 f. G. B. G. 

JEARIM, MOUNT (DntfpH ; Josh. 15io: noAic 
lApeiN [B], TT. l&p[e]lM [AL]), a ridge on the N. 
border of Judah, identified elsewhere (Ciiesalon). 
The name, however plausible, is scarcely correct. 

Either Jearim has grown out of TT> Jarib (see Kirjath- 
jearim), or it is a corruption of Ephron [q.v.], ‘Mount 

Ephron ’ being probably not a mere mountain, but a long ridge. 
Cp PtRATHON. 

JEATERAI, RV Jeatherai (nns ,( !), 1 Ch. 621 [6] 
= 1 Ch. 641 [26], Ethni. 

JEBERECHIAH (•’liVZnrP, § 28), the father of 
Zechariah [i., 27] (Is. 82, BAp^Xioy [B^AQF]). The 
name is usually abbreviated to Berechiah [q.v.]. 

JEBUS (D-U*! ; leBoyc). Judg. 19 10/ ; Jebusite 
Cp-'DhT; leBoyc, ~c&i[oc], C€i[N]).Gen. 1016, etc. , but 
once Jebusi, Josh. 1816 AV. See Jerusalem, § 13. 

JECAMIAH (iTPjT), iCh. 318, RV Jekamiah. 

JECHILIAH §35). 2 Ch. 26 3 + Kt. RV, 

AV JECOLIAH. 

JECHOLIAH (-'ll § 35). 2 K- 15 * AV, RV 

Jecoliah. 


JEDIDIAH 

JECHONIAH (lexONlAC [Ti. WH]), Mt. In/ RV, 
AV Jechonias. See Jehoiachin. 

JECOLIAH § 35; pointing doubtful; 

lexeAlA [AL]), queen mother of Azariah, king of Judah 
(2 K. 152, AV Jecholiah ; x <\Aei<\ [B], lexeMA [A], 
2 Ch. 263; [Kr.], n^ 3 '[Kt.], RV Jechiliah, 

XA<MA [B. xaAaia=H' 7 D]). 

JECONIAH (nj> 3 J), 1 Ch. 3 16/. See Jehoiachin. 

JECONIAS (i€XONi<\C [BA]), i Esd. 19 = 2 Ch. 359. 
Conaniah, 2. 

JEDAI (Kt. Kr. VlJP), 2 Ch. 929 RV m ff-, EV 

Iddo (iii. 1). 

JEDAIAH (iTITr, Ygdayah, ‘ Yahwe knows,' § 32). 
1. A priestly family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra 
ii., § 9). Mention is made of the ‘ B’ne Jedaiah of the 
house of JESHUA’ [q.v. t ii., 6], Ezra 236 (icovda [B], 
ledSoua [AL]) = Neh. 7 39 (uodae [BNA], eddoua [L]) = 

I Esd. 524, Jeddu (ie 55 ou [B], e 55 ou [A*], tedSovK [L]). 

There would seem to have been two families of the name of 

Jedaiah, for two men bear this name, Neh. 126 (om. BN*A, 
iSeia? [Rc.amg. sup. L]^ ? ( om . 1 JN*A, «.Seta? [RC.a mg. supq > 

tuSovia? [L]) ; and two ‘ father’s houses’ are referred to in Neh. 
12 1921 (om. BN*A, iSt a,v. 19; i6etov,7'. 21 [Nc.amg. inf.]; 
v. 19 ; w 5 oui«f, v. 21 [L]). 1 2 In Neh. 11 10, ‘Jedaiah, son of J01- 
arih’ ( 5 a 6 eia [B], $aAeia [«], taSta [A], [L]), one should 

omit ‘son of' ; cp 1 Ch. 9 10 (iu) 5 ae [BA], uoiaSe [L]). Jedaiah 
was the head of the second course, 1 Ch. 24 7 (avcufieia [B], tStia 
[AL]>. 

2. One of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, temp. Zerub- 
babel, Zech. 61014 (< 13 B N Ar Q do not recognise a proper 
name : oi eireyvcoxore? avrqv [avTu tv A in v. io], Aq. i8ea). 

JEDAIAH (ITT), YSdayah, § 32. 1. Ancestor of 

Ziza, a Simeonite, 1 Ch. 4 37 (ifiia. [B], efiia [A], tc 55 aa [L]). 

2. b. Harumaph {q.v.\ Neh. 3 10 (tefiaia [BA], tefifieta [NL]). 

JEDEUS (ieA&ioc [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 30 = Ezra 1 0 29, 
Adaiah, 5. 

JEDIAEL (bsiT'T, i.e., ‘ known of God,’ cp Eliada 
and Palm. leAeiBHAoc ; iaAihA [AL]). 

1. A chief division of Benjamin according to the list in r Ch. 
76 / 1 , but not mentioned in the other lists (cp Jehiel, 

the Gibeonite (1 Ch. 76 , aSeir/A [B], v. iof., apiijA [B], aSojA, 
aSirjp [A p sup. ras Ab); teSirjA [L thrice]). See Jeiel, 2. 

2. b. Shimri, one of David’s heroes, 1 Cb. 11 45 (eA^arjA nisi 
eAeeirjA vid. Swete [BN], lefiojA [AL]). See David, § 11a [ii.]. 

3. A Manassite, one of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 12 20 (pojSirjA 
[BN], teSnjA [A]). See David, § n<? [iii.]. 

4. A Korahite door-keeper, 1 Ch. 262 (tSepr/\ [B]). 

JEDIDAH (PITT, ’beloved,’ cp Jedidiah), queen- 
mother of Josiah, king of Israel (2 K. 22 1 ; leAeiA [B], 
eAiA<\ [A], igAiAa [L]). See Adaiah, i. 

JEDIDIAH (iTTT, * beloved of Yahwd,' §§ 19, 27, 
so amabilis Domino [Vg.], dya7njTbv Kvplov [Sym.], 
cp Iddo ; tSeSei [B], u 58 i 5 ia [L], [ 6 ]ie 5 t 5 ta [A Aq. 
Theod.]), as the text stands, is the name given by 
David to Solomon after a visit of the prophet Nathan 
(2S. 1225). It has been remarked elsewhere, however 
(see Bathsheba, col. 503, top ; David, col. 1032, 
foot), that the narrative in 2S. II1-I225 has passed 
through an amplifying process in the interests of edifica¬ 
tion ; originally Solomon was not represented as the 
son of a penitent reconciled by Nathan’s instrumentality 
to his offended God. 

In the earlier form of the story 2 S. 1215^ must have followed 

II 27 (so Schwally). The original form of w. 24/, however, is 

still undetermined (see We., Dr., Klo., Ki., Bu., Lohr, H. P. 
Smith). Wellhausen (cp L 5 hr and Bu.) thinks it enough to 
read or ‘and he entrusted him to the care of 

the prophet Nathan, and he (David) called him Jedidiah'; 
while Gratz and H. P. Smith prefer to connect the last two 
words of v. 24 with v. 25—‘ And Yahwe loved him, and sent 
by the hand of the prophet Nathan,’ etc. These expedients, 

1 Possibly, however, Adaiah (cp Neh. 11 12) should be read for 
one of these. See Adaiah, 4. 

2 So first Thenius ; cp Vg., misitque cum in manu. 
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however, are but palliations of the evil, which needs a 
more radical cure. The truth seems to be that 11 2 7a was 
originally followed by the naming of the son born to Bath- 
sheba after Uriah’s death. We may suppose with S. A. Cook, 
that 1224<5 (‘and he called [*np’) Kt .; hut mpm R r «] his 
name Solomon’) once followed immediately upon 1127^,1 and 
that Jedidiah, the name given by Nathan (?) to the child 
Solomon, was the symbolical expression of the reconciliation 
between David and his God. It is equally possible, however, 
that the words relative to the naming of the child spoken of, 
which originally stood in 1127, were, ‘ and he called his name 
Jedidiah.’ The words unx mm, which have puzzled critics 
not a little, seem to be a first miswritten and then manipulated 
form of the words ri’TT 113173 (again miswritten at the end of 
v. 25, as pim When the .words, ‘And he called his 

name Jedidiah,’ were transposed to ^.25, they received the 
awkward but necessary prefix, ‘And he sent by Nathan the 
prophet,* 2 the corrupt words at the end of v. 24 having 
already been converted into ‘and Yahwe loved him.’. The 
editor seems to suppose a second and more pleasing visit of 
Nathan. 

If the last of the theories mentioned above be accepted, 
the narrative originally ran thus :— 

‘ And when the mourning was past, David sent and fetched 
her to his house, and she became his wife, and bare him a son, 
and he called his name Jedidiah. But the thing that David had 
done displeased Yahwe, and Yahwe struck the child that 
Uriah’s wife had borne to David, and it was very sick. . . . And j 
David comforted his wife Bathsheba, . . . and she bore a son, ; 
and he called his name Shillumo 3 (iS^C ; , i.e., his compensa- j 
tion), because of Jedidiah.’ ! 

Now all becomes clear ; the corruptions of the text 
are healed and accounted for, and an intelligible 
narrative is produced. Solomon remains Bathsheba’s 
second son. He lacks the religious interest attaching 
to the son of a penitent saint, but he gains the human 
interest attaching to the, child of a deeply afflicted 
father. 1 He called his name " his compensation,” with 
reference to the lost Jedidiah.’ See Solomon, 

In 2S. 12 253 and^Theod. read m.T 13 l 3 instead of 

niiTH3Ip which Klo., and HPSm., following Cappel (Crit. 
Sac. 265), adopt. The harder reading, however, should be the 
nearer to the original. T. K. C. 

JEDO (HJP Kr.), 2 Ch. 929 RV™£-, EV lDDO(iii. 1). 


jeduthun (nnvr, prvi; [pnn\ Kt., p s . 39 i 

(title) 77 1 (title), Neh. 11 17 1 Ch. 16 38], iA[e]i 0 oyN. 
- 0 oyM [BNART], © L generally |A| 0 OYM; 1 Ch. 9 16 
ICO 0 OON [B]. In 1 Esd. 1 15 ( = 2 Ch. 35 15) RV 
Eddinus, eAA[e]iNOYC y [BA]). 

The Vss. as a general rule support the form JWT. They 
offer as the vowel of the second syllable et [B] or 1 [AL], but cp 
iSiOufji (2 Ch. 35 15 ©b), iSeOiov (1 Ch. I638 ©N). ou occurs only 
in iSovOiov [A], i 8 ov 6 ovv [L] (1 Ch. 9 16). The renderings for the 
last syllable vary between -tav, -ow, and -ov/x, rarely -u>/x. 
Possibly prvv should be restored for the surprising jitT in the 
heading of Ps. 45 . That the heading also refers the psalm to 
the Korahites is no objection (see Psalms). 


The father of Obed-edom (1 Ch.I638), and the 
founder of a company of door-keepers (1 Ch. I642 ; 

_ -r, . other sons are mentioned in Neh. 

1. References. 

11 17 om. BN*A = 1 Ch. 9 16), 2 Ch. 
29 14 1 Ch. 253 ; and the phrase 1 the sons of Jeduthun ’ 
should possibly take the place of the odd reference to the 
‘ sons of Judah ’ in 2 S. 1 18 (see Jasher, Book of, § 2). 
Jeduthun is no doubt the favourite form of MT, but 
the versions as a general rule favour * Jedithun,’ which 
may be correct (see below). It is the name of one 
of the great guilds of temple singers; its supposed 
founder is mentioned with Asaph (3), and Heman in 
1 Ch. 25 1 6 2 Ch. 5 12 35 15 (where Jeduthun is called the 
* king’s seer’), and with the latter alone in 1 Ch. 16 41. 
It is remarkable that, so regarded, he takes the place 
of Ethan (q.v .). Jeduthun (Jedithun) is mentioned 


1 See AJSL, 1900, p. 156/ 

2 Schwally (op. cit.) has already noticed that v. 25 a is not by 
the writer of 121 ff. (* Nathan the prophet"). It is arbitrary to 
insert * the prophet ’ in 121 (as Bu. does). 

3 A slight distortion of the name n'dhy (cp Shallum). The 
above theory arose independently of H. P. Smith’s remark (p. 326 
top)that the narrative suggests ‘recompense’ as the meaning of 
Solomon. 


about twice as often as Ethan, and it is noteworthy that 
although the Chronicler numbers him among the Levites 
(1 Ch. 9 16) he does not give his levitical descent. 

Jeduthun, or Jedithun (Ps .39 1 [title] 77 1 Kt. [title]), 
occurs in the headings of Pss. 39 62 and 77 . In 39 


2 . Explanation 


; in 62 and 77 'v* 1 ?!/ is the form 


of the name. of lhe musical direction. The pre¬ 
position *7y led Ewald to suppose 
that a peculiar musical mode was designated by 
Jeduthun. Robertson Smith, too, regards the name 
as not in any sense personal but a musical term, which 
by a strange transformation became the name of a chief 
singer (OTJC^K 143, where the odd names given in 
1 Ch. 254 are adduced as parallels). 

It is natural to suspect a connection with jfyiin (cp Neh. 128 , 
and see Choir, § 2), 1 but not easy to suggest a plausible 
etymological theory. Or one might take Jedithun to be an 
abbreviation of Jehudithun, an artificial form suggesting the 
devotion of the guild of ‘ Jedithun ’ to a specially Jewish type of 
music (cp Gratz’s theory of ‘ Gittith ’ and see Jeshurun). 


Lagarde’s view, however, is more plausible than any 
of these hypotheses ; according to this, the name is a 
corruption of Ethan, produced through the combination 
of ‘ hands of ’ with the personal name Ethan ( Uebers. 
121). 

If so, ‘Jedithun ’ will be the correct form, and not the 

right preposition in the musical directions ; will be a 

contracted form of jn'R ‘ to be performed (or, preserved) 

through (or by) the guild of Ethan.’ That the editor of Chron¬ 
icles, in the form in which we have it, regarded Jeduthun as a 
synonym of Ethan may be admitted ; in other words, he did not 
understand the name. t. K. C.—S. A. C. 


JEELI (16HA1 [A]), I Esd. 5 33 = Ezra 2 56 Jaalah, 
Neh. 7 58 Jaala. 

JEELUS (leHAOY [B]), 1 Esd. 892 = Ezra 102, 

JEHIEL (ii. i). 

JEEZER, JEEZERITE OUTN, nUTN), Nu. 26 3 °t 
AV. See Abiezer. 


JEGAR- SAHADUTHA (Nnnnfc> T^), Gen. 31 47. 
See Galeed, i ; and cp Ishod. 

JEHALLELEL (SwS^iT, as if ‘God praises,’ or 
‘he praises God,’ § 34; but Swpnv, ‘Jekahmeel’ [q.v.] is 
surely the right reading. See 1 Ch. 2 42, where Ziph is the 
son of Mesha, son of Caleb, brother of Jerahmeel, and id. 
C 44 [2$]^. 24 29, where Kish, or Kishi, the Merarite, is con¬ 
nected with Mahli [q.v.] and (24 29) with Jerahmeel. For an 
analogous corruption see Mahalaleel. 

r. AV Jehaleleel, in the genealogies of Judah, is father of 
Ziph, Ziphah, etc. (1 Ch. 4 16 ; feat, iho? ayrov yetrerjA [B], xai 
vtoi avTOu taAAeArjA [A], -tj/uc [A*vid.] s k<u viol a\\e\eri\ [L]). 

2. AV Jehalelel, a Levite (2 Ch. 29 i 2 j tov e\hri [B], row 
laAArjA [A], toO taAe^A [L]). T. K. C. 

JEHDEIAH (-innft, 1 Yahwe is glad ' or ‘ gladdens 

cp Jahdiel). 

x. A Levite, 1 Ch. 24 20 (tafieta [B], laSaua [AL]). 

2. A JVIeronothite, entrusted with King David’s asses, 1 Ch. 
27 30 (caSta? [BA], ia 5 aia? [L], ?Oo*-* [Pesh.]). 

JEHEZEKEL §§ 29, S 3 ; Czekh A [BA], 

lezGKi hA [L]; Jezecel; RV Jehezkel). The name in 
Hebrew is precisely the same as that known to us as 
Ezekiel. In i Ch. 24 16 it is borne by one of the 
twenty-four courses into which the priests were divided 
in post-exilic times. 2 

JEHIAH (iTft, ‘ Yahwe lives ’ ; cp Jehiel), a door¬ 
keeper (with Obed-edom) for the ark, temp. David, i Ch. 
1524+ (icia [BN 1 ], eiA [N*]. [A], igihA [L]). 

JEHIEL (H^ft, §35 1 ‘ God lives’; cp Palm. 
zNTP, and perhaps Sin. VIT ; [eJiemA [BNAL]). 

1. A Levite musician, temp. David : 1 Ch. 15 18 (taojA [L]); 15 20 
(ei 0 rj\ [BN], 1017 )A [A]); 16 5 (AV JE1EL ; taflnjA [A], ian)\ [L]X 

2. Head of a family of Gershonite Levites, temp. David : 1 Ch. 
23 8(it9A [B]) ; 29 8 (jSetriTjAlB]). Cp Jehieli and see Ladan, 2. 

3. Son of Hachmoni, who was with David’s sons : 1 Ch. 27 32 
(ierj\ [B], tepojA [A], ttuvjA [L]). See Hachmoni. 


1 See Koberle, Die Teinpelsdnger im Alten Test. (’99), 

66155/ 

2 In ©b he appears as the nineteenth ; in © al as the twentieth. 
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4. Son of king Jehoshaphat : 2 Ch. 21 2 (07A [B]). 

5. RV Jehuel (Kt. ‘?x'in’), a Heraanite Levite, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 29 14 ; see Jehuel. 

6. A Levitical (or priestly) overseer of the temple, temp. 

Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 31 13 (citjA [B]>. . , T 

7. ‘ Ruler of the house of God, temp. Josiah : 2 Ch. 35 8. In 
1 Esd. 1 8 Tjcn/Tj Ao? [B*A], AV Svelus, RV Esyflus. 

8 Father of Obadiah in a post-exilic list of fathers houses: 
Ezra 8 9 (ie/ma [B], leeiijA [A])= 1 Esd. 8 35 J ezelus( i^ijAov [BA]). 

9. Father of Shecaniah : Ezra 10 2 (tnjA [BN], tceujA [A]). 

10. A priest, son of Harim : Ezra 10 21 (terjA [BN])= x Esd. 9 21 
(teperjA [BA], EV HlEREEL). 

11 A layman, son of Elam: Ezra 10 26 (unjA [B], ia«trjA [N], 
atetrjA [A]) = 1 Esd. 9 27, AV Hierielus, RV J ezrielus (te^pojAos 
[A], te^opof Aos [B]). 

JEHIEL pX'I?',), better ‘ J6Iel/ as generally in RV. 

1 One of the sons of Elam : Ezra 10 2 (teijA [BN], teeojA [A], 
tet«A [L])= I Esd. 8 92 (tojAov [B], ictjA [A], tetrjAov [L], Jeelus). 

2. 1 Ch. 935 AV, RV Jeiel, 2. 

3. 1 Ch. 11 44 AV, RV Jeiel, 3. 

JEHIELI (^n;, § 35 ; C P Jehiel). The b’ne 

Jehieli, a family of Gershonite Levites, were ‘ over the treasuries 
of the house of the Lord,’ temp. David: iCh.2621/. (teirjA 
[BAL], v. 22 ierjA [A; om. L]). Cp Jehiel (i. 2), and see 
Ladan, 2. 

JEHIZKIAH OirpjIT, § 29 ; the pointing is strange, 
see Hezekiah ; gzgkiac [BAL]), b. Shallum, an 
Ephraimite leader (2 Ch. 28 12). 

JEHOADAH (rninrp ; perhaps corrupted from 
Jehoiada [see ©a Pesh.], cp § 35; Gray, HPN 2 83), RV, 
following MT, Jehoaddah in I Ch. 836, but in || 9 42f EV 

Jarah, a corruption of ‘"ny' (ia 5 *ai tafia, tafia [B] ; twtafia [A ; 
so Pesh.], twfia [L]), a descendant of Saul mentioned in a 
genealogy of Benjamin (7.2'., § 9 » h* 0 )> 1 Ch. 836=942 (tafia 
[BA], twfia [L]). 

JEHOADDAN, RV Jehoaddin (J^riJV, §§ 38 57 ; 
but j'lyinj, Kt. in Kings; twaSeif [AL] ; ‘Yahwe gives 
pleasure*’; Hommel, AHT, 321, *. . . is pleased ’ ; in 2 K. 14 2 
© favours the alternative form pj/'i.T, with which cp py, 
Adin ; ©bal in 2 Ch. 29 12, however, supports Jehoaddan; 
see Eden [i.] ; ‘Joadanus’ in 1 Esd.O ig seems to be due to 
corruption), the queen-mother of Joash, king of Israel (2 K. 14 2 ; 
twafieift [BL], 2 Ch. 25 I luivaa [B], twafiei' [A]). 

JEHOAHAZ (Tnxitnh, ‘ Yahw6 holds fast,’ §§ 29 
50; cpAhaz, Ahaziah; 100 AX AC [B], -f[AL] generally). 

1. Father of Joah the recorder, 2 Ch. 348 (iwax [B])- 

2. Son of Jehu, succeeded his father on the throne of 
Israel in 814 B.c. and reigned seventeen years (814- 
797 B.c.), 2 K. 13 1-9 (iwaxas [A, v. 73)25 (twafax [A, 
v. 25a]), 14 1 ([uiy] a-X a t [A]) = 2 Ch. 25 17 (om. B), 
v. 25 (twas [B]). The Syrian oppression brought 
Israel’s power very low in his time; it was left for 
Jeroboam II. to repair the mischief. We may assume, 
however, that the success of Ramman-nirari III. 
against Mari’, king of Damascus, was not without some 
good result for Israel. Whitehouse (Schr. COT 2 324), 
M‘ Curdy [Hist. Proph. Mon . 1300), and Winckler even 
think that Ramman-nirari III. is the ‘saviour’ spoken 
of in 2 K. 135 . See, however, Jeroboam, 2. 

3. JOACHAZ or Jechonias, i Esd. 1 34, texovias [B], 
uo X a{ [A] ; ZARAKES, i Esd. 1 38 fapios [B], fapaKrjs 
[AL]). Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Judah in 608 B.c. and reigned for 
three months, 2 K. 2331-33 2 Ch. 361-3 (icuaxas [A in 

2 K. 23 34], [BAL in 2 Ch.]). In Jer. 22 n he is 
called Shallum. This was probably his birth-name, 
which he exchanged for the name ‘ Jehoahaz ’ when he 
was anointed. It is much less natural to suppose that 
‘Shallum’ is used ironically (like * Zimri’ in 2 K. 9 3 i), 
as if Jehoahaz were called ‘the second Shallum,’ one 
whose reign was almost as short as that of Shallum 1 
(2 K. 15 13). This conclusion, however, will not justify 
us in following the MT of 1 Ch. 3 15, where four sons are 
given to Josiah, one of whom is an otherwise unknown 
Johanan, and another is Shallum. The Chronicler who 
calls Jehoahaz’s successor Jehoiakim (not Eliakim) would 
certainly have called Jehoahaz by his crown-name, not 
by his (supposed) birth-name. Shallum, therefore, in 

1 So Graf. 


iCh. 3 15 is derived from Jer. 22 11 ; the Chronicler 
failed to see that Shallum and Jehoahaz were the 
same person. Johanan in 1 Ch. l.c. is miswritten for 
‘ Jehoahaz ’ (cp 6 L and see Johanan, 10) or else an 
editor has altered * Joahaz ’ into ‘ Johanan ’ to cover over * 
the Chronicler’s mistake. At Riblah on the Orontes 
Jehoahaz was put in chains by Necho, and sent to Egypt. 
See Jer. 22 10-12 Ezek. 19 3/, and cp Jehoiakim. 

4. King of Judah (2 Ch. 21 17, oxo£(e)tas [BAL], 2523 
[BA om.], oxo£ou [L]). See Ahaziah, 2. T. K. C. 

JEHOASH (BWrty, 2 K. 11 21 [12 1], etc. See 
Joash i., 1. 

JEHOHANAN (jjm?T), 1 Ch. 26 3, etc. See Jo¬ 
hanan, 5. 

JEHOIACHIN (P^nj, oncepT, Ezek. 1 2, ‘Yahwe 

establishes,’ § 31, cp taut erotjaatr/io? adnot Q m U*, Ezek. 1 2 ; 
t waKctfi [BNAQ], -Knv [L in 2 K.}, lexonas [BAL in 2 Ch.], by 
contraction Jeconiah (.T 313 J; Jer. 27 20, [VJ.T 32 ', Jer. 24 1 284 
29 2 1 Ch. 3 16 /, [€]c€x 0l/ta ? JBNAQL]) and Coniah 0 *" 1 ’J 3 , Jer. 

22 24 28 37 1 ,lcxovios [BNAQ], tcoaxetju. [A in 2224], cp Chena- 
niah, Conaniah). 

The nineteenth king of Judah. He succeeded his 
father Jehoiakim in 597 B.c. at the age of eighteen (2 K. 
24 8 || 1 Esd. I43 Joacim, RV Joakim, twara/z [BAL]),* 
and after a brief reign of three months (‘and ten days,’ 

1 Esd. 1 43) surrendered to Nebuchadrezzar, by whom 
he was carried captive to Babylon, with his mother, his 
generals, and his troops, together with the artificers and 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem, to the number of 10,000. 
He remained in confinement there as long as Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar lived ; but the next king, Evil-merodach, not only 
released him, but gave him an honourable seat at bis 
own table, with precedence over q.11 his royal companions 
in misfortune, and ‘a continual provision’ (2 K. 2527-30 
Jer. 5231-34). The writer of the pathetic passage at the 
close of Kings evidently regards Jehoiachin as the legiti¬ 
mate king even in his exile; so too does Ezekiel, vvho 
dates his great vision with reference to Jehoiachin’s 
captivity (Ezek. 1 2). and writes in moving terms of this 
event (Ezek. 19 9). Cp Meyer, Entst. 78. 

See also Esth. 2 6 (BN A Lorn.); also Mt. 1 n, where Jechonias 
( t f X ona? [Ti. WH]) is called the ‘son of Josias,’ his grandfather. 

JEHOIADA (I'T’irP, ‘ YahwA knows’ ; see Joiada, 
and cp Jedaiah, Jediel, etc. ; icoAa€[BXL], ioo&A. [A]). 

1. The chief priest 2 who (temp. Athaliah) by his 
promptness and energy rescued Judah from becoming a 
mere appendage of the northern Israelitish kingdom, 
directed by the dynasty of Omri, 2 K. 11 4 (lanadae 
[A]) and in 12 7 12 a [3]# 2 Ch. 23 /. (in 242 icuas 

b] by confusion with the preceding name in the 
same verse). Both our historical accounts (see Joash 
i., 1) represent Jehoiada as the soul of the revolution, 
and we can well understand that he was virtually ruler 
during the minority of Joash. The king did not, how¬ 
ever, remain the tool of his tutor ; in the twenty-third 
year of the reign of Joash we find the king administering 
a rebuke to Jehoiada and the priests (2 K. 12 7 [8], cp 
2 Ch. 246 ). According to the Chronicler, Jehoiada 
married two wives, one of whom was Jehoshabeatii, 
daughter of king Jehoram, grandfather of Joash (2 Ch. 
22 1 1 icjiada [A], 243). 

In a letter ascribed to a prophet named Shemaiah we 
find (Jer. 2925) Zephaniah and the other priests at Jeru¬ 
salem (temp. Zedekiah) represented as occupying the 
place of ‘Jehoiada the priest, ’ so far as related to the 
supervision of persons who claimed to be prophets. 
The phrase reminds us of Mt. 232 ( ‘ the scribes . . . sit 
in Moses’ seat’); ‘Jehoiada’ represents the principle 
of sacerdotal superiority to prophecy. 


1 On the singular statement of MT of 2 Ch. 36 9 cp i Esd. 
1 41 7C ; but © AL has oxTtb *ai fieka (in Ch. ; hut fiexa oktw [AJ, 
6ktw KOU fieka [L] in 1 Esd.) see Barnes’s note in Cambr. Bible.. 

2 In 2 K. 12 10 [11] Jehoiada is called ‘high priest, but this is 
contrary to usage. The original document must have been 
altered (so also 2 K. 22 8). See Kittel and Benzinger. 
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2. Father of Benaiah (i<aa8 [L]), 2 S. 8 18, iava k [B], touSae [A], 
2O23, a \ciKov 9 [B, introduced from [v. 24], iwSae [A], iu)a8Sai 
[L]; tonaSae [A in 2 S. 23 20 22 and 1 K.l/ except 1 26, t u)6ae 
{A], in 1 Ch. 11 2224 1817 275; on the error in 1 Ch. 27 34 
see Benaiah, i). In 1 Ch. 1227 he is called ‘leader of Aaron’ 
[q.v., n. 1 ] — i.e., of the Aaronites (rcoaSas [B], - 5 ae [N], uoa. [A], 
uoafia [L]), cp David, § n [iii.]. 

JEHOIAKIM 1 (D'lTin;, ‘ Yahw6 raiseth up,’ § 31 ; 
cp Joiakim, Jokim ; |COAK[e]lM, [BNAQL]), also 
I60K6IM [A in 2 K. 246 ], ioakgin [L in 2 K. 24 i 9 ], 
I6XONIA [A in Jer. 2224]), at first called Eliakim 
(q.v. 2), eighteenth king of Judah, son of Josiah and 
Zebudah (2 K. 2336 2Ch. 364^; Joacim, RVJoakim, 
1 Esd. 1 37^ ; Joachim, RV Joakim, Bar. I3). He 
succeeded his deposed brother Jehoahaz as the nominee of 
Pharaoh-Necho, at the same time receiving the new name 
of Jehoiakim (probably suggested by the priests) from his 
suzerain (cp 2 K. 24 17). Jehoiakim showed his gratitude 
by pursuing an Egyptian policy as long as he could. 
His first object was to collect the tribute imposed by 
Necho (2 K. 2335 ; cp 1520). The royal treasure being 
probably much reduced, he had to ' exact the silver and 
gold of each one according to his taxation,’ 2 which 
almost inevitably led to much oppression of the poor 
(cp Hoshea, i). It is surprising that Jehoiakim 
should, in such circumstances, have shown a passion 
for regal magnificence. By forced labour, as Jeremiah 
tells us (22 13 /.), he built a spacious house, ceiled with 
cedar and painted with vermilion, thus vying with 
Ahaz or with Ahab (see Ahab, § 8), according to two 
of the ancient readings of this difficult passage (v. 15). 
Of what use, cries the prophet, is this ill-gotten 
magnificence? Will vying with former kings be any 
security to him in the day of trouble? Or rather—for 
the text certainly needs emendation—' wilt thou con¬ 
tinue to reign, because thou makest a nest in choice 
cedars? 3 And then, reverting at the close to this love 
of cedar-wood, he cries to the royal family in the palace 
(v. 23), ‘Thou that dwellest in a Lebanon, that hast a 
nest on the cedars, how wilt thou groan when pangs 
come upon thee '—the pangs of those who are being led 
into the presence of a ruthless conqueror? We have 
no document equally trustworthy with this prophecy 
for the character of Jehoiakim. That the morality of 
the nobles was on a par with that of the king appears 
from other prophecies of Jeremiah, and when a prophet 
named Uriah ventured to rebuke Jehoiakim, the king 
slew the messenger of God and dishonoured his dead 
body (Jer. 26 20). Jeremiah and Baruch narrowly escaped 
the same fate (Jer. 3626); with horror the biographer 
of the prophet relates that the king cut and burned with 
his own hands the sacred roll of prophecy (Jer. 36 23). 4 

The chronology of the close of Jehoiakim’s reign is 
uncertain. According to 2 K. 24 i he paid tribute to 
Nebuchadrezzar for three years, and then rebelled. Since 
a Babylonian army did not appear before Jerusalem till 
after Jehoiakim's death, it has been supposed that the 
three years referred to are the three last of Jehoiakim’s 
life and reign— i.e., 600-598. 5 But there are historical 
difficulties, which have been forcibly urged by Winckler 
(A T Unters. Winckler himself makes the three 

years of Jehoiakim’s fidelity to Babylon 605-603. The 
Chronicler says (2Q1. 366 /.) that Nebuchadrezzar 
carried Jehoiakim to Babylon ; but according to 2 K. 24 6 
he died in peace at Jerusalem and in the LXX 2 Ch. 

1 In Jer. 27 1 Jehoiakim is an error for Zedekiah [ q.v., 1]; cp 
RVmg. 

2 RV makes the tribute-money exacted ‘ of (from) the people 
of the land.’ But this gives the verb BOJ a third accusative, 
pxn CjrnR is a gloss on the expression JpKrT (‘the land’) in 
the same verse, and is therefore to be deleted. Cp KIo., Ki. 

a ‘Because thou viest with Ahaz’ (0 bkq), or ‘with Ahab’ 
( 0 A * so Co.), is some improvement on MT’s ‘because thou 
strivest to excel in cedar ’ (?) (00 raff-, cp Aq., Symm.). A 
better reading (see Crit. Bib.) is suggested by v. 7 and v. 23. 

4 See Che.,/^r,, Li/e and Times, 139^ 

5 See Tiele, BAG 424.^; Stade, GVI I678; Guthe, GV 1 
220. 


368 asserts that he was buried in the garden of Uzza 
[ q.v.\ cp 2 K. 21 18 26. The latter statement is probable, 
just because it runs counter to the terms of denunciation 
in Jer. 22 18 f. 3630. See Israel, § 40/ t. k. c. 

JEHOIARIBP'TirT, ‘Yahwfccontends’; icoAp[e]lB 

[ANVL]; 1 Ch. 9 10, -/x [B]; 1 Ch. 24 7, tape ^ [B], -pet/3 [A]), 
also Joiarib (q.v.), or Joarib (see below), the founder of an 
important priestly family which was represented in the time of 
Joiakim the high priest by Mattenai (see Ezra ii., §§ 6 b 11), 
Neh. 1219 (iaKap[e]i /3 [Rc.a mg. inf. L; B*RA om.]), and from 
which the Maccabees also were descended (Joarib, i Macc. 2 1 
iwapeip. [AR] 1429 [RV]). In 1 Ch. 9 10 24 7 Jehoiarib has a 
high place in the priesthood of David’s time ; according to Neh. 
12 6 (twtap[e]t/ 3 ) Joiarib returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshuafrom 
Babylon, and in Ezra 8 16 (apet /3 [B], ta. [L], twapet/x [A]) be is one 
of Ezra’s assistants and a ‘ teacher ’(p 3 D). Cp Jarib, Joiarib. 

JEHONADAB ( 1 TJW 1 *), 2 K. 10 15. See Jonadab, 3. 
JEHONATHAN ( 10 ^), 1 Ch. 27 25 AV f etc. See 
Jonathan, 9, 11, 16. 

JEHORAM (D^l* Yahw£ is high,’ §§ 38 44 ; 
l cop AM [BAL]). The fuller form of Joram [< q.v.\ 

1. b. Ahab, king of Israel after Abaziah (852?-842). 
It was in his reign that, according to 2 K. 3 s/-, 
„ , the Moabites revolted from the house of 

* 0 ’ Omri, and we may at any rate infer that 

the Moabites had during the short reign of Ahaziah 
taken such reprisals on the Israelites that Jehoram 
could not safely neglect to give Israel’s former vassals a 
lesson. Everything seemed to favour such an enter¬ 
prise. In particular, Israel’s most dangerous foes, the 
Syrians of Damascus, were prevented by the constant 
danger of a fresh Assyrian attack from renewing their 
old hostilities against the kingdom of Samaria. We 
do indeed hear, in 2 K. 6 /, of a siege of Samaria by 
. the Syrians, which the editor evidently 

' ® . supposes to have taken place under 

Samaria. j ehoram This chronological assign¬ 
ment, however, improbable enough (for the reason 
mentioned just now) in itself, is probably shown to be a 
mistake by the mention of Benhadad (q.v., § 2) as 
the besieger of Samaria, and by the tradition that the 
host of Benhadad dispersed in a panic at the supposed 
approach of the kings of the Hittites and of Mizraim. 

The Hittites are of course those of Northern Syria, and more 
especially perhaps of Hamath. ‘ Mizraim ’ must either he 
corrupt, or must, although generally the Hebrew word for 
Egypt, be the name of some people and country not far removed 
from the Hittites. Nor can we be long in doubt which 
alternative to adopt. For ‘ Mizraim’ we should, both here and 
in 1 K. IO28./C 2 Ch. I16/., read Ilisrim, — i.e., the Misri, 
who, in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser I. and Tiglath-pileser 1 ., 
are referred to as dwelling on the borders of Northern Syria and 
Cappadocia, and in Shalmaneser Il.’s time were still able to 
send 1000 warriors to the assistance of Bir’idri (Benhadad) at 
Karkar (see Mizraim, §2 a, and cp Cilicia, § 2, n. 2). 

Now the only time when these two kingdoms (Hamath 
and Musri) would be dangerous or at least troublesome 
to the Syrians of Damascus would be that immediately 
preceding 854 B.c., while Shalmaneser was still 
occupied in Mesopotamia. The normal condition of 
these northern states was one of mutual jealousy ; but 
for a moment the presence of a common danger united 
them ; they combined, as we have seen, not without 
some beneficial results, at Karkar. 1 

The siege of Samaria referred to in 2 K. 6/. was 
therefore not an event of the reign of Jehoram, nor 
(as Kue. Einl. § 25, n. 12, and Ki. Hist. 2277, main¬ 
tain) of that of Jehoahaz, but probably of that of Ahab. 2 

The narrative itself leaves the name of the king undetermined, 
though the mention of Elisha as contemporary with the siege 
shows lhat the circle in which this narrative originated did not 

1 See Hommel, GBA 610, n. 3; Winckler, AT Unters. 172; 
GI 1 151 /. ; M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mott. 1 409 ; and cp 
Schrader, KGF 254^ The view of Wellhausen (CH 287) that 
the Hittites and the Egyptians are mentioned by mistake for 
the Assyrians, must therefore be abandoned. (Since this article 
was written the above view of onsD has been adopted also by 
Benz, and Ki.) 

2 Thus we have a duplicate tradition of the siege (1 K. 20 1-22, 

and 2 K. 6 24-7). 
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suppose the king to have been Ahab. 1 Such a mistake would have 
been impossible in the royal annals, but was not so in a tradition 
told and retold often before it was committed to writing. 

We now return to Jehoram’s expedition against 
Moab. The narrative which describes it is not taken 
v .... from the annals ; like that of the siege 

' . 10 * 5 l of Samaria, it proceeds from popular 

against Moab. tradition It is possib i e enough that 

Elisha was consulted on the occasion ; but some of the 
details present a suspicious resemblance to those of the 
departure of Ahab for Ramoth-gilead (cp 2 K. 3 xxf 
with 1 K. 227-9), though at the same time there is a 
difference, for Elisha receives from Jehoram much more 
respect than Micaiah receives from Ahab. There is 
also one clearly inaccurate historical statement. There 
can have been no king of Edom at this period to 
accompany Jehoram and Jehoshaphat (see 1 K. 
22 [47] 48 /., and cp 2 K. 8 20; see also Edom, § 7). 
That the Israelites really adopted the means of getting 
water described in 2 K. 3 16/. 20, it would be rash to 
deny ; their leaders were doubtless as well acquainted 
with the ground as modern travellers (see OTJC& 147, 
and cp Elisha, § 5). 

The account of the havoc wrought by the invaders is 
trustworthy (see Kir-hakeseth). Nor is it clear why 
Winckler (Gf 1207) should doubt the his- 


4 . Mesha’s 
sacrifice. 


toricity of Mesha’s sacrifice of his firstborn 
(2 K. 327). The plague or some other 
physical calamity which befell Israel at the close of the 
expedition would perpetuate the memory of the awful 
sacrifice which preceded it. The original tradition 
appears to have stated that this calamity was caused by 
the wrath of the god of Moab at the invasion. 2 Israel’s 
courage ebbed away, while Mesha’s desperate act in¬ 
spired the besieged with religious enthusiasm. They 
sallied from the fortress and drove the Israelites away. 
The honour of Moab and of Mesha was saved. 

The cloud which hovered over Syria at this time was 
favourable to another warlike project of Jehoram—the 
p .. , recovery of the Gileadite cities for which 

o. 1 eaa. h a{ j so bravely, but so vainly, fought. 

So the king of Israel summons his kinsman Ahaziah of 
Judah to attend him, as Jehoshaphat had attended him 
before, on the field of battle. Jehoram is wounded, 
and returns home to Jezreel, and Ahaziah goes to visit 
him. Thus Jehu ben Nimshi is left alone in command 
of the troops. How he is encouraged to seize the 
crown, is told elsewhere (Jehu, § 1). Pierced by 
Jehu’s arrow Jehoram falls. 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat by Athaliah, and king of 
Judah (851-843 b.c.), 2 K. 816-24. A fragment of the 


1 There is apparently a confusion between Elijah and Elisha, 
as in 2 K. 8 13 9 1-10. See Elisha, § 5. 

2 The text in its present form simply states that there was a 

great outbreak of divine wrath (^Vta t]S£) against Israel. The 
sense of this is clear, for except in Eccles. 5 17 [16] (if the text be 
correct) and Esth. 1 18 is always used of divine anger; but 
which god is referred to? We must clearly distinguish between 
the original tradition and the narrative in its present form. The 
contemporary Jews may possibly enough (cp iS. 2619) have 
said that Chemosh, the god of Moab, had hitherto been wroth 
with his people (cp inscription of Mesha, /. 5), but that now he 
turned his indignation against the invaders of his land. The 
author of the narrative in its present form, however, certainly 
thought that the God of Israel had the supreme power even in 
the land of Moab (see 2 K. 3 16-18). His natural impulse was 
to attribute to Yahwe the calamity which marred the success of 
the Israelites, and yet how could Yahwe have turned suddenly 
against Israel? He therefore says quite vaguely that divine 
wrath fell upon Israel, without mentioning the name of Yahwe. 
The original tradition may have said CMCD ‘ wrath 

from the presence of Chemosh.’ That the wrath of Chemosh 
is meant is admitted by Bertheau, Bib.-lex. (Schenkel), 4 231 yC, 
Stade, GVl 1 430536; H. Schultz, AT TheolA 4 ), 174*, Smend, 
AT Rel.-gesch. m. Wellhausen cautiously (Prpl.fi) 23/I) de¬ 
scribes this view as ‘possible,’which points in the direction of 
such a theory as is adopted here. The language of the text is 
vague ; this vagueness has to be accounted for. Klostermann’s 
view {Sam. u. Kdn. 400 /.) is at once too complicated and too 
arbitrary to be discussed here. The best conservative treat¬ 
ment of the question is in Koh. Bibl. Gesch. 3 335, n. 5. 
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royal annals tells us that in his reign the Edomites 
revolted from Judah, and chose themselves a king. 
Jehoram, however, seems to have had even less success 
against Edom than his Israelitish namesake had against 
Moab. Until the close of the campaign the N. Israelites 
appear to have had the advantage over Mesha; but of the 
southern Jehoram we are told (so far as the text can be 
understood) that he had the greatest difficulty in cutting 
his way by night through the Edomites who had sur¬ 
rounded him, and saving his life with a faithful few. The 
greater part of his army (‘the people,’ as 2S, I81-8) 
had fled. Libnah, probably a Canaanitish city annexed 
to Judah, revolted at the same time. 

Whether any grains of historical fact can be gleaned from the 
narrative of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 21 ) is more than doubtful. 
The temptation to enrich an empty reign with didactic details 
was especially strong in the present instance, Jehoram being the 
representative in Judah of the dangerous innovating rejigious 
policy of Ahab (2 K. 8 18). A writer who was capable of invent¬ 
ing (or even of accepting without criticism) a letter from Elijah 
to Tehoram simply to enhance the king’s guilt, cannot safely be 
followed even in such comparative trifles as the illness which, 
he says, preceded Jehoram’s death. To accuse T ehoram of open¬ 
ing his reign with a massacre (cp Athaliah, i), and to burden 
the history with something like a repetition of the supposed 
invasion of Zerah (so Smith, DBft) ; Koh. Bibl. Gesch. 3339- 
344 ; Klost. GVI 203) is therefore scarcely to be called critical. 
See Kue. Einl. § 31, n. 3, and cp Bennett, Chronicles , 393-398. 

3. A priest, temp. Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 8 ( mtpav [B]). 

T. K. C. 

JEHOSHABEATH (HiqCniT), 2 Ch. 22 n. See 
Jehosheba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT (DD^irP, §36, ‘Yahwe judges,' 
cp etc., and see Josiiaphat, also Dan i., § 1 ; 

ICOCA<})A 0 or igocacJjat [BAL ; in 2 Ch. always -at])- 

1. King of Judah (1 K. I024 222 ff. 2 K. 3 r/ 
2 Ch. 17 1 ff.). Probably his accession is to be placed 
in the eleventh year of Omri, not in the sixth year of 
Ahab. 1 Of the latter king he was in all proba¬ 
bility a vassal (see Ahab, § 7, n. 3). Repeatedly 
(1 K. 224 2 K. 37) he takes the field with the king of 
Israel ; his visit to Ahab in Samaria (1 K. 222) is no 
doubt a compulsory one, connected with the campaign 
against the Aramaeans in the N. of Gilead. The 
marriage of his heir Jehoram with Ahab’s daughter 
Athaliah (q.v .), was also a political necessity; as a 
vassal, Jehoshaphat took this means of lightening his 
burden. Nor can he protest when Ahab puts him in 
a false position by disguising himself as a common 
soldier while Jehoshaphat retains his royal insignia 
(1 K. 2230). The compiler of Kings gives him a good 
character for piety. His piety, however, whatever it 
was, did not blind him to the necessity for national 
progress in national things. His attempt to open direct 
communication w'ith the gold-country Ophir (q.v .) is 
thus described in 1 K. 2247-49. (The passage is not so 
obscure as it has been thought, but needs emendation ; 
it is an old coin needing to be purified from its rust.) 

‘ And he had mariners in Nesib-edOm, those that wield the oar 
[in j ships of Tarshish, [and they undertook] 10 go to Ophir for gold, 
but they went not, for the ships were wrecked in NesTb-edom. 
Then Ahaziah b. Ahab said to Jehoshaphat, “ Let my servants go 
to sea with thy servants.” But Jehoshaphat consented not.’ 2 

How the Chronicler represents these facts is told 
elsewhere (Chronicles, § 8 a). The same writer 
omits to mention the war against Moab in which 
Jehoshaphat did vassal’s service to Jehoram (2 K. 3 ; 
see Jehoram, i), and substitutes the strange narrative 

1 The account in 1 K. 2241-50 is given by <8 BL between 
1 K.I628 and 29 with some omissions and with a different 
chronological statement (viz. that adopted above). © B (but not 
©l) also renders the full Hebrew text of 1 K. 2241-46 (but not 
47-50, which ©a, however, gives). 

2 The received text is supposed to state that although it 

(Edom) had a king, yet he was merely a nominee of the king of 
Judah, This cannot be right. The text has, ‘There was no 
king in Edom—a prefect king—Jehoshaphat.’ Following hints 
of ©, Stade and Ki. read thus, ‘ In Edom there was (then) no 
king, [but] the prefect (or, officer) of king Jehoshaphat built,’ 
etc. This is not at all natural. The key is furnished by 
Ezek. 27 29; OHR Neslb-eddm, ‘ Column of (the god) Edom,’ 

we must hold to be the true name of the miscalled Ezion-geber. 
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JEHOSHAPHAT, THE VALLEY OP 

(2 Ch. 20 ; see Chronicles, § 8^) of the pious king's 
deliverance from Moab, Edom, and Ammon, which is a 
romantic version (but with much geographical precision ; 
see Negeb) of the tradition recorded in 2 K. 3 , and 
only valuable (1) from its geographical details, and (2) 
as an illustration of levitical religion in the third 
century B. c. On the reputed tribute of the Philistines 
and Arabians (2CI1. 17 u) see Arabia, § 3, Philis¬ 
tines ; see also below, Jehoshaphat, Valley of. 

2. b. Ahilud or rather Ahimelech (see Ahilud), David’s vizier 
(T3tC); 2 S. S16 (twcra<f> [A], 2O24, (racftav [L], 1 K. 4 3 1 Ch. 
IS 15). See Recorder. 

3. b. Paruah, Solomon’s prefect in Issachar [§ 4] (1 K. 417 
[BL om.; replaced after v. 19, where unaa-ouftar [L]). 

4. b. Nimshi, father of Jehu, i. (2 K.O2 14.) Cp Issachar, 

§ 4 - T. K. C. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, THE VALLEY OF (pDP 
or rather The Valley (called) 1 Jehosha¬ 
phat, ’ the name of the place of judgment for all 
nations (Joel 3 [4]2i2f). If correctly read, it is the 
coinage of the prophetic writer himself; it means 
‘ Yahw6 judges,’ ‘for there will 1 sit to judge all the 
nations round about’ (v. 12; similarly v. 2 in the 
Hebrew). Had the writer any definite geographical 
site in view? Some have thought of the valley of 
Berachah (nmpDlb 2 Ch. 2O26), where Jehoshaphat 
is said to have gained a victory; but surely Jerusalem, 
not Tekoa, is to witness the judgment. Others prefer 
the valley of Kidron ( q.v ., § 2), where there appears to 
have been a common graveyard in pre-exilic times (2 K. 
236 ), and where both Jews and Moslems still bury 
their dead in anticipation of the judgment. The 
tradition, however, connecting this valley with Joel's 
prophecy can be traced no earlier than the fourth 
century a.d. (see Eus. and Jer. 0 .S27389 II313), 
and has no authority ; besides, the Kidron valley is 
called ndhal , not ppy, 'emek. In v. 14 Joel gives 
another descriptive name—p-inn pay. EV ‘ valley of 
decision.’ It might seem that he was thinking of Is. 
2821 f. , where destruction is threatened to ‘the whole 
earth’ (or, land) in terms reminding us of Joel’s 
second phrase, and it is said that Yahw6 will arise for 
judgment ‘as on Mt. Perazim,’ and ‘as in the valley 
(paya) by Gibeon.’ Isaiah obviously refers here to the 
valley (pay) of Rephaim {q.v. ), SW. of Jerusalem, 
which was for him the typical valley of judgment. It 
is not impossible that Joel refers to the same site (but 
cp Zech. 144). Elsewhere, however {Crit. Bib.), it 
is argued that the same corruption has occurred 
in both passages, and that the obscure phrases 
4 valley of Jehoshaphat ’ and * valley of decision (?) ’ (or, 
‘of threshing,’ Geneva English Bible, AV m £-, Calv., 
Credner) should be read ‘valley of judgment' (usrian) 
and ‘ valley of judicial righteousness.’ 

For ‘ valley of Jehoshaphat ’ gives ttjv KOiXaSa Iwaa^ar, 

Theod. rrjv x ( ^P av rijs xpiVews ; Tg. nj'-) Thus 

Theod. and Tg. favour eDC'DH* For ‘valley of decision (?)’ <B 
has Tjj KoiAaSi n*] ttjs Siktjs— i.e., np"I!»n, but Theod. repeats 

TTJS Kpi(T€(*iS. 

A learned (unpublished) Index of Passages bearing on the 
topography of Jerusalem by A. B. M‘Grigor (’96) summarises 
the traditional statements on the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333 a.d.) believed that this valley was ‘ to 
the left of those going from Jerusalem to the gate which is 
against the E., that they may ascend Mt. Olivet.’ Antoninus 
Martyr uses the term ‘ valley of Gethsemane ’ as synonymous 
with ‘ valley of Jehoshaphat.’ Willibald says that it was near 
Jerusalem on the eastern side. Adamnan also knows of a ‘ tower 
of Jehoshaphat ’ in the same valley, not far from the Church 
of St. Mary. Against all this, and much more of the same kind, 
we may put the statement of Midrash Tillim, ‘ A valley called 
Jehoshaphat does not exist’ (Neub. Geogr. 51). t. K. C. 

JEHOSHEBA (in^liV, probably for IWirP, Jeho- 
shua ; cp Elisheba ; but cp § 33 ; icocaBee [B*AL], 
icucaBeQ [B a ' b ( 0 superscr.)]) or Jehoshabeath 
(rmtyirv, 160 CABEE [BL], icoCaBeB [A]), appar¬ 
ently an error produced by the following T)2 (so also 
Gray HPN 285 ; cp ( 5 ) Ex. 623, where the same error 
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appears, and Elisabeth), daughter of Joram, sister 
of Ahaziah, and wife of Jehoiada, who saved the life 
of her royal nephew Joash (2 K. II2 2 Ch. 22 n). 
See Athaliah, Joash. t. k. c. 

JEHOSHUA (nri.T), Nu.l 3 r 6 , and Jehoshuah, 
1 Ch. 727, RV Joshua [q.v.\ 

JEHOVAH (mrr), Gen.2 4 , etc. See Names, § 
109/: 

JEHOVAH-JIREH (HXT mn\ kypioc [e]iieN 
[ADL]), or rather Yahwe-yir’6, the name given by 
Abraham to the place on which he had offered up a 
ram instead of his son (Gen. 2214). In view of v. 8, 
it should mean * Yahwe selects ’; but the next words 
are, according to the traditional text, ‘ Hence it is even 
yet said, Tn the mountain where Yahwe appears,’ as if 
this were a popular saying (cp IO9). We are thus face 
to face with an inconsistency. Probably the editor of 
JE, who (see Isaac, § 2) interfered with the original 
story of the Elohist, vocalised differently, so as to read 
Yahwe-yera’<b, ‘Yahwe appears’ (on this spot). His 
object is manifest from 2 Ch. 5 i, where the site of 
Solomon’s temple is said to have been ‘ on Mt. Moriah 
(iTTian *in2 ), where [Yahwe] appeared (n»ru) unto David 
his father.’ The Elohist, however, must have written 
El-yire, and have explained the name as ‘ (the place 
which) God selects,’ or generally, ‘God selects (place, 
victim, etc., as it pleases him).’ Cp Moriah. 

What the Elohist has given us cannot, however, be the 
original story. Using the reinterpreted story of Beer-lahai-roi 
as a key (see Isaac, § 2), we see that it is the same sacred spot, 
called properly Beer-Jerahmeel (or Jerahmeeli), which is here 
referred to. To suit the new Hebrew story of the divine pro¬ 
hibition of human sacrifice, the name Jerahmeel was altered into 
El-jireh (‘ God provides ’). In v. r4 we should probably read, for 
1 . 13 , * in the mountain,’ 7 N 2 , ‘ well ’— i.e., ‘ according as it is still 
the custom to say Beer-jireh-el.’ The latter name was an edifying 
alteration of Jerahmeel. [nNT m.T> the first time xuptos eiSev, 
the second (ei/ rw opei) xupios uxj) 9 r]. Pesh., Vet. Lat., and 
(after it) Vg., represent the Kal both times, and agree in pre¬ 
supposing “IH 3 .] x. K. C. 

jehovah-nissi ODrmm, kypioc KAT*4>YrH 

MOY, Dominus exaltatio ?nea ), the name given to the 
altar built after the defeat of Amalek at Rephidim, Ex. 
17 15. EV renders ‘the Lord (is) my banner,'which 
is in fact the usual explanation. Most compare Ps. 
206 [5], and paraphrase, ‘We fight in reliance on 
Yahwe.’ The paraphrase, however, is not natural, 
and Ps. 20 5 [6] is corrupt (see Ensigns, § col. 
1299). 

Vg. imagines a derivation from ; © apparently reads 
'DUO. Probably <15 is right; the Pasek before 'S 3 may indicate 
that the text is doubtful. Verse 16 is equally uncertain (on EV see 
Hand, b). An inspection of the Hebrew letters suggests that 
both D3*7yand ncn^D are probably miswritten for p 7 py. When 
the second bad become corrupted into nOnSc, pSsy3 m.V*? 
had to be inserted to make sense. Tt "RD tan unusual phrase) 
should probably be D'V£TQ> and T '3 should be TJH 'D* 

The whole passage should probably run thus :—‘ And 
Moses built an altar, and called the name of it 4 Yahw 6 
is my refuge ’ ; he said, ‘ Yahw 6 has put Amalek to 
flight in Rephidim ’ (c'TSia T 3 H '3). On the 

name ‘ Amalek ’ see Jerahmeel, § 4. T. K. c. 

JEHOVAH-SHALOM (Dibr mn\ eipHNH Kypioy 
[BA], kyP- Eip. [L]; Domini pax), the name of 
Gideon’s altar at Ophrah, Judg. 624.]* The name prob¬ 
ably commemorated the traditional victory of Gideon, 
though the narrative as it stands seems to connect it 
with a phrase ascribed to Yahw6—* Peace to thee ’ 
(= * It is well with thee ’). Cp, however, Moore, Judges , 
189. T. K. c. 

JEHOZABAD p^jirP, ‘ Yahwe gives,’ § 27 ; icoza- 
BdA [BAL]). See Jozabad. 

1. b. Shomer, one of the murderers of Joash, 2 K. 12 21 [22] 
(ie£ 0 ou 0 [BALD; in zCh. 24 26 /. (^a/ 3 e 5 [B], au^ajScS [A], -e0 
[L]), where the text is otherwise corrupt (cp especially P), 
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he is called b. Shimrith a Moabitess (MT, © L ) or Moabite 

(®B A). 

2. A Benjamite chief under Jehoshaphat, 2Ch. 17 t8. 

3. b. Obed-edom, t Ch. 264 (iu >£af 3 a 9 [B]). 

JEHOZADAK (pl>‘i.T, §§ 36, 57 [but in Ezra- 
Neh.], ‘God is righteous,’ cp rrpis ; icoceAeK 
[BXAQrL]), EV Jozadak in Ezra-Neh.; AV Jose- 
dech in Hagg., Zech. The father of Jeshua , ii., 
5] the high priest (Hag. 1 1, etc., Zech. 6 n Ezra 3262 
10 18 Neh. 1*2 26, cp 1 Esd. 04856 6 2 9 19 and Ecclus. 
49 12 [Josedec, RV Josedek]). In 1 Ch.6 14/ [5 4of. 
uoaadaK, B] he is the son of Seraiah b. Azariah (see 
Genealogies i., § 7 [iv.]) ; cp 1 Esd. 5 5, and see 
Seraiah, 7. 


JEHU (N-irP, § 38, perhaps for N'IjTIjT, ‘ Yahw<b is 
he,’ unless we read [NJ-inV ; cp [cp Kon. 


Lehrg. 2^489] ; in Ass. ia-u-a , [e]lOy [BL], [elioy or 
[e]moy [A]). 

1. ben Jehoshaphat ben Nimshi, a king of Israel, 
2 K. 9 / Hos, 1 4 Lovba [BAQ], 2 Ch. 228 (841-815 B. c.; 

.see Chronology, §§ 28 34 /., and 
1 . Accession. ^ v ) Originally a member of Ahab’s 
bodyguard, 1 he rose to the position of general under 
Jehoram, and was entrusted by him with the protection 
of the border city of Ramoth-Gilead (or rather, 
perhaps, Ramath-Salhad), mena'ced by the Aramaean 
army. Jehoram was at the time away in Jezreel, in¬ 
valided, and Jehu seized the opportunity of placing 


himself on the throne. 

How the conspiracy was described by the historian we cannot 
tell; the editor has substituted an account derived from a cycle 
of narratives shaped by disciples of Elisha. It is, of course, not 
improbable that Elisha 2 [, j.v ., § 5] favoured a change of 
dynasty; the editor may have justly preferred the dramatic 
scene in the Elisha narrative to the briefer account of the his- 
torian. The consequence of this editorial operation is that we 
do not know for whom Jehu’s speech in 2 K. 015/; is intended. 
Probably, however, he addresses his chief supporters in the 
army, whose existence is implied by the word *15’/;^*}, ‘ he bound 
himself (with others)' in v. 14**. 3 


The story of the slaughter of king Jehoram and his 
royal kinsman and vassal Ahaziah need not be related 
at length. Jehu poses as the champion of true Israel- 
itish manners, and justifies his treatment of Jehoram as 
an act of vengeance for the judicial murder of Naboth, 
contemplated by the solemn declaration of Elijah. 
Ahaziah’s race for life is referred to elsewhere (see Beth- 
haggan ; Gur). The murder of Jezebel [7.^.] was 
justified on similar grounds. That of the sons of Ahab, 
or rather (see 2 K. 10 2/) of Jehoram, 4 however, is 
simply the measure constantly taken by Oriental usurpers 
for their own security. 

The opening words of 2 K. 10 1, and also ‘ seventy persons * in 
v. 6 b are incorrect glosses ; the number seventy in v. 7 is made 
up by including all the ‘ sons of the king’ — i.e., all the members 
of the royal family, as well as the young children of Joram. 

* Seventy,’ however, is not to be taken literally; a similar 
massacre of seventy relatives of the king is mentioned in a 
north Syrian inscription. 5 

Two further acts of butchery are recorded. In the 
first, the victims are forty-two kinsmen of King Ahaziah 
. , - who are on their way to visit the Israelite 

° princes in Samaria (cp 10 12). The passage 
is, however, evidently in a wrong con¬ 
nection ; 6 the contents belong to the revolution period 
which is just over. The princes must have encountered 
Jehu to the S. of Samaria, whereas Jehu, according to 
10 12, should be on his way from Jezreel in the N. to 
Samaria. It is not impossible that the murder may 


1 On the question of Jehu’s origin, see Issachar, § 4. 

2 Another cycle of stories represented Elijah as the prophet 
who favoured Jehu’s insurrection (1 K. 19 16, 1710V [A]). 

3 This form occurs elsewhere only in 2Ch. 21 25./C, of the 
parties to a conspiracy. 

4 See Sta. ZAT}V> ’85, p. 275. The ‘rulersof Jezreer(z>. 1) 
must also be wrong. © L and Vg. presuppose the reading 

Tyn ‘ to the officials of the city, and to ’ (Keil, 

Bahr, Rio., Benz., Ki.). . Cpv. 5. 

5 See the Zenjirli inscription of Panammu, i, 3. 

6 Sta. ZA Til' ’85, p. 276. 


have been committed within the border of Judah, and 
stand in connection with an attempt on the part of Jehu 
to incorporate Judah, which in Ahab's time had already 
been reduced to vassalage, in a great Israelitish king¬ 
dom, the centre of which would be in Samaria. 1 This 
idea is confirmed by the co-operation which Jehu 
appears to have received on religious grounds from 
Jonadab the Rechabite ; the seats of the Rechabites 
were surely not in the N.but in the S. of Judah. 

It is not much help to say that ‘ the story of Jonadab is in this 
connection improbable ’ (Benz.). That the account of Jehu’s 
meeting with Jonadab in 2 K. 10 15./C is complete, no one would 
assert; and the implied view of the editor, that Jonadab rode 
with Jehu in his chariot into Samaria with the object of witness¬ 
ing Jehu’s destruction of the devotees of Baal is in the highest 
degree improbable. Such a course would have put all the 
adherents of Baal worship on their guard, and nullified Tehu’s 
reputation for ‘sublilty.’ 2 But we cannot get rid of Rechabite 
co-operation altogether. 

The second massacre is on a vaster scale ; it is 
nothing less than the extermination of the prophets, 
priests, and devotees of Baal, and the ‘ subtilty' of 
Jehu consists in this—that he makes the priests and 
prophets the instruments of the ruin of their religion. 
The persons who ‘sanctified a solemn assembly for 
Baal’ (2K. IO20 RV), were not the courtiers of Jehu 
but Baal’s prophets and priests ( v . 19, where ‘ all his 
worshippers’ is an interpolation). 3 So all the Baal 
worshippers in the land were collected in the courts, or 
perhaps in the liskah or hall 4 of the temple (presum¬ 
ably a large one) which Ahab had built in Samaria 
(1 K. I632). How the stern warriors of Jehu slew the 
robed devotees, hurled the sacred objects to the ground, 
pressed into the sanctuary itself, took thence the sacred 
pillar of Baal and broke it in pieces, pulled down the 
altar 6 (cp 1 K. I632 /.), and finally the temple itself, is 
graphically told in 2 K. 1018-27. How far it is really 
historical we can hardly say. The fact at any rate is 
certain that in the narrator’s time Ahab’s temple lay in 
ruins, and that tradition connected this with the name 
of the cruel king Jehu. It also appears likely enough 
that Jehu was not originally known as a strict wor¬ 
shipper of Yah\v6 ; the hypocritical words, ‘ Ahab served 
Baal a little, but Jehu shall serve him much,’ would 
have had no effect if Jehu had been a person like Jona¬ 
dab the Rechabite. It is perfectly conceivable that a 
leading prophet like Elisha may have selected Jehu as 
the substitute for the religiously worthless Jehoram, 6 
simply on the ground of his usefulness, not for any 
good moral qualities which he supposed Jehu to possess 
(cp 1 K. 1917). Jehu, on his side, accepted the support 
of Elisha, and adopted the prophetic programme, 

1 Wi. Gesch. I85; cp 165, 177. 

2 The words ‘and Jehonadab ben Rechab’ in v. 23 are, of 
course, a late insertion. 

3 So Klostermann, Benzinger, Kittel. 

4 The correction of ‘vestry’ into ‘hall’ (see Vestry) is a 
great gain to the sense. 

6 The critical emendations of the text are nearly all due to 
Klostermann. Thus, for ‘ to the city of the House of Baal ’ we 
should read, ‘even to the sanctuary’’’ (TZPliy, ®l cu>s tov 
vaov); for ‘and the guard and the captains cast (them) out,’ 
‘hurled to the ground the Asherim’ (D'l?.’Nn i I° r 

‘ pillars ’ (nUSD), ‘ pillar ’ (HZIVD ; so ©l ; omit IV?); for ‘ pillar' 
( v . 27), ‘altar’ ( 11310 , so Benz.). To these add ‘and 

they broke it in pieces ’ ( v . 26) for (ttflltrn, ‘ and they burned it ’ 
(Che.). Ewald {GVI 3572, n. 2) seeks to defend Ti', 

‘ the city of the house of Baal,’ but admits that the ‘ Holy of 
Holies ’ is what is meant. The ‘ Holy of Holies ’ should be T 31 : 
1 fell out owing to the preceding i. Benz, and Ki. also find 
I’m attractive, but make no objection to rmono (?. 27, EV ‘ a 
draught house '). If, however, the emendations of similar read¬ 
ings elsewhere (cp Dove’s Dung) are in the highest degree 
probable, such conservatism is injudicious. The present 
writer has proposed JYGinO (Ezek. 29 12). Perhaps the true 
reading was deliberately altered. 

6 It is true that, according to 2 K. 32 (Rt>), Jehoram ‘put 
away the pillar (©bl, Klo. “ pillars’’)of Baal that his father had 
made.’ But in v . 13 Elisha expresses the utmost contempt for 
that king. 
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JEHUBBAH 


JEKUTHIEL 


simply because it was convenient so to do. The great 
prophet Hosea saw through him, and implies that 
many of his contemporaries passed the same moral 
condemnation on ' the bloodshed of Jezreel ’ (Hos. I4). 
Unhappily 2 K. 10 30 (R D ) expresses a very different 
judgment. 

The view adopted above, that Jehu’s main political 
object was to subjugate Judah, is supported by a con- 
sideration of his relation to Syria 

3 . his policy. (Damascus). He was fighting against 
the Aramaeans when the chance was offered him of 
seizing the crown, and the history of the reign of Ahab 
warned him of his constant danger from Damascus. 
The one sure date in his reign is his payment of tribute 
to Shalmaneser II. in 842 B.C., which we may probably 
place immediately after the deeds related in 2K.9/. 
In this year Shalmaneser once more attacked Syria, 
whose king, Hazael, he ultimately besieged in Damascus ; 
Tyre and Sidon, and Yaua (Jehu) of Bit-Humri pur¬ 
chased the favour of the monarch by rich gifts 1 (see 
Ball, Light from the East , 166 f). 

The relief thus gained by Jehu was, however, only 
temporary. Damascus was not taken by the Assyrians, 
and after 839 b.c. Syria had a long period of rest. It 
immediately resumed the offensive against Israel. * In 
those days,' says an extract from the annals, * Yahw6 
began to loathe 2 Israel, and Hazael smote them in all 
Israel’s borders, from Aroer which is by the valley of 
the Arnon to Gilead and Bashan ' (2 K. 10 32). 3 It was, 
not improbably, at this troublous period that Jericho 
was fortified as a protection for the Jordan valley. 
Jehu, not an unknown Hiel, is probably the name 
of the builder of the fortifications, and, somewhat as 
Mesha, king of Moab, sacrificed his first-born son to 
Chemosh when in danger from the Israelites, he 
sacrificed (in a peculiar way) his eldest son when he 
laid the foundations, and his youngest when he set up 
the gates. This is no doubt only a conjecture, but no 
other adequate explanation of 1 K. 16 34 appears to have 
been offered. Jehu’s religion is elsewhere represented 
by the historian as of a rather low type (2K. 1031^). 
See Hiel, where C. Niebuhr’s suggestion is adopted— 
that 1 K. I634 originally stood after 2 K. 10 33. 

2. b. Hanani, a prophet, temp. Baasha and Jehoshaphat, 
who, according to the Chronicler, wrote a history of his time 
(1 K. 1 ( 3 1 7 12 2 Ch. 19 2 20 34, ojcrou [B]). 

3. b. Obed, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 38, irjcrovv, ojtrov? 4 [B]). 

4. b. Joshibiah, a Simeonite (1 Ch. 435 bis, cwjjA [BAL], and 
xou ouros — i.e., Nini [B*]). 

5. An Anathothite, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 3, njovX 

[BRA], it)ov8 [L]). See David, § iia (iii.). ©’s readings may 

point to an original Vxi.lS ‘ Yah is El,’ cp (4) above ; or to -fl.Tins 
cp TliT2N> and see Abihud. T. K. C. 

JEHUBBAH (nnn: Kt.— i.e., Yahbah, § 53; -he 

[God] hides,’ cp Eliahba, Habaiah ; il2IT Kr.— i.e., ‘and 
Hubbah,’ cp Abubus), a name in a genealogy of Asher {q.v., 
§ 4 ii., and note), 1 Ch. 7 34 (xal w/Sa/J [B, i.e., Hobab], x at o/Sa 
[A], xai ia/ 3 a [L]). 

JEHUCAL fein’, § 35, ‘ Yahw& is mighty ’ (?); 

Gray, HPN 152, n. 1, regards as a derivative from 

Gudemann, Der Ahnen-cultus, 185, n. 2, maintains the composi¬ 
tion with ,Yin> ; uoaxo iA [BAQ] or, shortened, as in ch. 38 , Jucal 
(*???'), one of Zedekiah’s courtiers Her. 37 3 : uoaxa-x [***]» ~X a< > 
[« c - a AQ] ; 38 1 : waxaA [B*], uoaxa? [{*])• 

JEHUD OiT ; *ccop [B?], 10 Y 0 [A], -yA [L]), a 
city of Dan mentioned before Bene Berak (Josh. 19 45). 

1 In the legend on tne Black Obelisk Jehu is called ‘son of 
Humri’—an inaccuracy which need not surprise us; cp, how¬ 
ever, IsSACHAR, § 4. 

2 For © ovyKoirreLv, EV ‘to cut short’, read probably 

pp 1 ? (Vg. tcedere), with Klo., Gra. Tg., however, *psj37 
(so Hitz., Then., Kau., Benz., Ki.). 

3 A later scribe has prefixed a second specification—‘ from the 
Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, the 
Reubenites, and the Manassites.’ Gilead as a designation of the 
whole of the trans-Jordanic territory is late (Benz.). 

4 The readings itj(tov[v], -ous, are probably corruptions in the 
Greek for itjov. 


Doubtless the modern Yahudlyeh , about three miles E. 
of Ibn Ibrak, in the district of Lydda, about eight miles 
E. from Jaffa. 

JEHUDI H-in;, § 76 ; ‘Jew ’ ; ,o Y A[e]lN [BNAQ], 

cp Judith). 

An officer in close relation to the ‘princes’ who took Jeremiah’s 
roll into consideration before it was read (by the same Jehudi) to 
Jehoiakim (Jer.3614: tov&et [A], BN om.; v. 23 «o8e tv [A]; 
Vg. ludi). His great-grandfather was named Cushi [q.v.]\ 
perhaps Jehudi had lately been admitted as a naturalised ‘Jew’ 
on the principle of Dt. 238 f. (Hitzig). 

JEHUDIJAH, or rather, as in RV, ‘ the Jewess ’ 
(n**in*n), apparently one of the wives of Mered [ q . v .] 

(iCh. 4 i 8 f; aA6I<\ [B], iAia [A], ioyAaia [L]). 
The passage relating to Mered and his wives (?) is 
disfigured by several corruptions. Possibly Ha-jehudijah 
(so RV m &-) is a faulty reading for Hodiah (cp Bithiah, 
Jahdai). The children of ‘the Jewess’ are connected 
with the places Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah (see Jered, 
Jekuthiel, Socoh). 

JEHUEL (‘xSirV Kt., Vf! Kr. ; ieihA [BAL]; 
Jahiel ); so RV, but AV Jeiiiel. A Levite of the 
guild of Heman (2 Ch. 29 14+). The name reminds 
us of (see Mehujael), but though we might read 

Jehaw-el— i.e. , 4 God (El) giveth life,’ the name is more 
probably a corruption of Jerahmeel (cp Jehallelel). 

Apart from the indications of Jerahmeelite connections in 
these genealogies we might compare the Phoenician name 
J ehaw-melek, * Melek giveth life ’ CIS 1 no. 1 1 .5), and parallel As¬ 
syrian and Babylonian names, such as Asur-uballit (‘ Asur giveth 
life ’), Bil-uballit, Samas-uballit, Sin-muballit (KP<r) 2 206, 
4 112 /. ; Winckler, GBA 59). * t. K. C. 

JEHUSH (W 1 TJ, 1 Ch. 839. RV Jeush [ q . v ., 3]. 

JEIEL(V?)i Kt. SxU?' in Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 ; 
ieihA [BS'AL], cp Jeuel). 

r. A Reubenite, 1 Ch. bq (tiorjA [BAL]). See Reuben. 

2. AV Jehiel, father of Gibeon : 1 Ch. 935. (n}\ [B*], lerjX 
[r]). The name seems to be corrupt. It will not do to read 

though Abiel in 1 S. 9 1 is the father of Kish (which 
might seem to suit v. 36), for * Becher ’ would have a prior claim, 
and Gibeah (not Gibeon) was the home of the Bicrites (see 
Gibeah,§ i). Read perhaps ^NjTT, Jeriael, and supply the 
same name in 1 Ch. 8 29 (RV Jeiel). Jediael [q.v.] was the 
brother of Becher. See Gipeon, § 3. 0 eriael = Jerahmeel.) 

3. AV Jehiel, one of David’s heroes : 1 Ch. II 44 (teia [B], 
iea [r], icojA. [L])l 

4. A doorkeeper for the ark : 1 Ch. 15 18 (leec^A [B]). 

5. Ancestor of Jahaziel, an Asaphite Levite : 2 Ch. 20 14 
(eAeonjA. [B], eAerjA [A]). 

6. One of Uzziah’s scribes (ISisn) ; 2 Ch. 2611. 

7. RV Jeuel, a Levite of the family of Elizaphan, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 29 13 (eiojA [B]). 1 

8. A chief of the Levites, temp. Uzziah : 2 Ch. 35 9 (kotjX [B], 
terjX [L]). In 1 Esd. 1 9 oxitjA-os [BA*?] o^itjAo? [Aa? A*?], 
AV Ochiel, RV Ochielus. 

9. RV Jeuel, head of a father’s house in a post-exilic list: 
EzraS 13 (eveia [B], eojA [Avid.]). In i Esd. 839 Jeuel AV 
and RV (yeou>jA [B], leovujA [A]). 

10. A layman who joined in the league against alien 
marriages : Ezra 10 43 (carjA [B], teeojA [A], eojA [L]). 

T. K. C. 

JEKABZEEL (^NV 5 pJ), Neh. 11 25. See Kabzeel. 

JEKAMEAM(Drp|T, ‘ the [divine] kinsman avenges’; 
see Jokmeam, and § 31. The vowels are untrustworthy. In 
another form iah, takes the place of oy, 'dm; see <S, and 
Jekamiah), a Levite, ‘son’ of Hebron (1 Ch. 23 19 : ixe/^ua? 
[BA] ; 2423, 10x0/4 [B], 16 X 6/41 a [A]; both places, iaxa/ 4 ia? [L]). 
See Genealogies i., § 7 [v.]. 

JEKAMIAH (n;pp;, see Jekameam). 

1. b. Shallum, a descendant of Jarha [q.v.], 1 Ch. 241 
(iexe/ 46 ias [B], texo/xia? [A], iaxe/4. [L]). 

2. AV Jecamiah, one of the sons of king Jeconiah(i Ch. 3 18, 
teKcvta [BA a ], -fjita [L], and see Be. ad toe.). 

JEKUTHIEL (Vn-lp; : X6TIHA [B], igKeimA [A* 
see Sw.], iec|) 0 lHA [L]), the name given to the father, 

1 Wiih regard to nos. 4, 5, 7 it may be observed that both 
Elizaphan and the doorkeepers were ascribed to Kehath, the 
latter through Korah ; and that Asaph himself, who appears as 
a Gershonite, seems to have been at one time a Korahite ; see 
further Genealogies i., § 7. 
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JEMIMA 


JEPHTHAH 


or founder, of the town of Zanoah in the genealogical 
lists of Judah (i Ch. 4 i 8 ). Gesenius explains it 'piety 
towards God' (cp Jakeh) ; similarly the Targum on 
Chronicles ('trust in God’), regarding it as a title of 
Moses ; but evidently it is closely related to Joktheel 
{q.v. ), which like Zanoah was the name of a Judahite 
town. Probably both Jekuthiel and Joktheel are mis¬ 
written for Eltekeh (npn*?K). T. K. c. 

JEMIMA, RV Jemimah (HEW), the name of Job’s 
eldest daughter (Job 42 mJ). 

Learning has not succeeded in accounting for this name. <5 
(rjjtxepa) and Vg. (dies) suggest derivation from DV, ‘day,’ out of 
which the rendering Diana has even blossomed; moderns, but not 
Schultens, identify with Ar. yamdmat ‘dove,’ or (Del.) with 
yumemat , diminutive of yammat= yamdmat. No theory is 
free from objection. When we remember, however, the 
frequency of certain textual corruptions, and the popularity of 
the Song of Songs, we cannot hesitate to read HS'DPI, ‘the 
spotless’ (cp 'ntpn, Cant. 5269). Observe that n precedes. 

T. K. C. 

JEMNAAN (i€MN<N(NN [BA, perhaps accus.?], -na<n 
[X c,a ], amma [N*]), a city on the coast of Palestine, 
between Ocina (Aeco) and Azotus (Ashdod), which sub¬ 
mitted to Holophernes (Judith 228). No doubt Jab- 
neel (1) is meant. 

When the author of Judith wrote, Jamnia was still altogether 
a heathen city (cp 3 6 8); this is a fact of importance with 
reference to the theory of Volkmar, who regarded the Book of 

i udith as a reflection of the campaign of Trajan, a.d. 118. The 
00k must be older than Johanan ben Zakkai, who transferred 
the Sanhedrin to Jamnia ; older too than Philo, who would not 
have described Jamnia as a heathen city (see Jabneel ; and cp 
Judith, Book of). 

JEMUEL (b.X'C'), Gen. 46 10, EV“* Nemuel (q.v.. 
0 - 

JEPHTHAH (fir®’, '[God] opens [the womb],' 

§§ 54, 6l ; cp JlPHTHAll, J 1PHTHAH-EL, PETHAHIAH ; 
1 Pritirni le< 4 > 0 <Ne [HAL]). As the text stands, a 
, . 1 deliverer of the Israelites of Gilead from 

pro ems. t ^ e ^ mmon it e s, and their sophet (EV 
(‘judge’) or regent (Judg. 106-127 ; cp 1 S. 12 n). 
The story is as deficient in unity as that of Gideon, 
and presents similar problems. Only through criticism 
can we arrive at a definite view of what was really told 
by the ancient Hebrews. The last narrator, as Kittel 
remarks { Hist . 2 89), 'has no certain knowledge of 
[Jephthah’s] origin and his fortunes ; he has worked up 
what he received, but does not understand it aright. ’ 
The prevalent critical opinion is that the story comes 
from a single traditional narrative, but that a great inter¬ 
polation has been made (11 12-28 [or 29]), compiled from 
JE's narrative in Nu. 20 f. According to Wellhausen 
( CH( 2 K 228/.), this leaves nothing definite to be told 
of Jephthah except the anecdote of his sacrifice of his 
daughter; this critic also regards 12 1-6 as a late 
appendix, based on a part of the story of Gideon (81-3). 
Moore ( Judges , 283), also a believer in one source (cp 
Judges, § 10), disputes the necessity of this unfavour¬ 
able inference; he finds more substance in Jephthah 
than does the great German critic. Holzinger 

and Budde have struck out a new path for themselves, 
which still more decidedly than Moore’s encourages the 
belief in a historical Jephthah. According to them, 
the existing Jephthah-story is derived from two in¬ 
dependent sources (cp Gideon). One of these (E) 
stated that the hero resided in Mizpah, made war on a 
foreign people which had done him some grievous 
injury, and gained the victory over them, but at the 
cost of his dearest possession—his own flesh and blood : 
the other (J), that, though a Gileadite, he had become 
a freebooter on a foreign soil, and was commissioned by 
the Gileadites to avenge their wrongs on their oppressors, 
which he accomplished, though denied the help of the 
tribes W. of the Jordan (cp 122 and 11 29). 12 i -6 also 

belongs to this source. In the strange mixture of refer¬ 
ences to Moab and Ammon in 11 12-28 these critics also 
find evidence that there were two traditions respecting 
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the people against which Jephthah waged war, one 
naming the Moabites, the other the Ammonites, tradi¬ 
tions which R je harmonised by the substitution of 
* Ammon.’ 

Our course, however, in dealing with the existing 
story of Jephthah, must be somewhat different. Budde, 
9 with whom we may couple Frankenberg 

(Comp. d. dt. Rickterb. 37 [’95]), is no 
doubt right in recognising a discrepancy between the 
Jephthah of Judg. 11 i-n and the Jephthah of the anec¬ 
dote in 11 34-40. When, however, he attempts to trace 
out the two different narratives, he fails after advancing 
a few steps. Failure, indeed, as he himself sees, w’as 
inevitable. Literary criticism cannot solve the problems 
which meet us here. Even the steps forward which 
Budde hopes that he has taken are by no means secure. 
The method adopted here is that which is followed in 
the case of the kindred narratives of Gideon and of 
Laban and Jacob elsewhere (see Gideon, Gilead, 
§ 4). It endeavours to win back some parts of the two 
earlier stories which underlie the present narrative, not 
without some historical gain. The plausibility of the 
following restoration, the details of which have been so 
expressed as to minimise the need of a commentary, 
will, it is hoped, be manifest. Should any reader wish 
to substitute * Jephthah ’ for 1 Jair ’ in the first story, he 
is at liberty to do so. He will, however, lose what (if 
our readings are correct) appears to be the fullest tra¬ 
ditional account of the origin of the Havvotii-jair 
[q.v.]. 

Not improbably, we suggest, it is to Jair (q.v.), as 
not only victorious over his foes, but the conqueror of 
the Havvoth-jair, that the first story was originally 
devoted. In Judg. 10 3-5 the account of this sophet 
is tantalisingly brief; he is, what Wellhausen calls 
Jephthah, not a form but a shadow. The second story 
brings us face to face with the true Jephthah. 

I. Story of Jair. —It came to pass that the sons of 
Hauran made war against Gilead, 1 -and though the 
_ P . clansmen in different parts of the land 

* ‘ . withstood their oppression, it availed 

story or Jair. them not Now there was at that 

time, in the land of Tubihi (see Tob), a valiant man, 
a Gileadite, Jair by name. 2 For some forgotten cause 
he had been banished from his country, and had become 
renowned, like David afterwards, as the leader of a 
band of freebooters. So the elders of Salhad 3 (the 
border city of Gilead), in their despair, went to this 
outlaw at Tubihi, and besought him to lead them 
against the men of Hauran, and, when he asked for 
his reward, a solemn promise was made to him before 
Yahwe at Mizpah (the sanctuary of Salhad, see Mizpah) 
that if he came back victorious he should be the ' head ’ 
of all the inhabitants of Gilead. Then Jair sent 
messengers to the king of Hauran, who said to him, 
Why hast thou come into the land of Israel ? [Did 
not Laban, son of Hauran, make a solemn covenant 
with Israel, son of Isaac, not to pass beyond the border 
eities Salhad and Mizpah ? 4 ] Let Yahwe judge this day 5 
between the sons of Israel and the sons of Hauran 
(11 27^) ! But the king of Hauran hearkened not unto 
the words of Jair. And Yahwe delivered the men of 
Hauran into the hand of Jair, and he fell upon city after 
city, from Edrei as far as the approach to Salhad, and 
as far as the district of Maaehah—twenty cities. 6 So 
the sons of Hauran became subject to the sons of 
[Gilead]. 7 But the men of Ephraim were angry because 

1 For poy (early error) read pin, and for (editorial 

alteration) read 

2 For nnp' (editorial alteration) read 

3 For (early error) read (see Gilead). 

4 See Gen. 31 44-54, and cp Gilead, § 4 ; Laban. 

5 Read DV? m.T ttSiT Dtes? with Bu. 

e Read nzj© Van -iyi Ty entry in 1 ?* ijNiznyi ’V™? 

(1133)- 

7 Something like v. 33, hut with -jySj for must have 
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Gilead had set up an independent sovereignty. In 
defence of the old tribal constitution they came to 
Mizpah * 1 ( 12 1) and fought with Jair. But the battle went 
against them ; many of them fell, others fled to the 
fords of Jordan. But when the fugitives sought to pass 
over, their speech betrayed that they were of Ephraim, 
and their brethren the men of Gilead had no mercy on 
them. [And the cities which Jair took from the men of 
Hauran were called Havvoth-jair. 2 Afterw r ards they 
came into the possession of Geshur and Aram. 3 ] And 
Jair died and was buried in Mahanaim 4 (IO5). 

II. Story of Jephthah .— Now the men of Hauran 
greatly oppressed the men of Gilead, [and when Jeph- 
_ # p . thah, a valiant Gileadite of Mizpah, with 

* * £ his clan, resisted them, they slew Jeph- 

T VitVi v» thah’s own brethren and many others also], 
jepntnan. ]n the bitterness of his heart> and with 

settled purpose, Jephthah went to the sanctuary. There 
he vowed to Yahwd that whoever came out of the door 
of his house to meet him, when he returned safely from 
the sons of Hauran, should be Yahw6’s, and that he 
would offer him up as a burnt offering. And Yahwe 
gave Jephthah the victory, and he returned home. But 
behold, he saw coming out to meet him, at the head of 
her maidens, with music and dancing, his own, his only 
child. He rent his garments and spoke, and the maiden 
answered as became a maiden of Israel. To the father 
it was a stunning blow ; but his daughter would not add 
to it by reproaches or complaints. For such a victory 
over the foes of her house she was content to yield up 
her life. But she asked and obtained a respite of two 
months that she might go upon the mountains 5 with 
her companions and bewail her maidenhood. After this 
Jephthah did to her what he lmd vowed to do ; she died 
a virgin. And it became the custom in Israel for women 
to devote four days in the year to bewailing 6 Jephthah’s 
daughter. And Jephthah died, and was buried in his 
city, Salhad ( 12 7). 

The first of these stories (J), like those of Gideon and 
Jerubbaal, has suffered much transformation, owing 

5. Comments. part , ly to J corruption of the text partly 
to the editor s want of comprehension 
of Hebrew antiquity. Whoever misread ' Gilead,’ 
for in 1 ?!*. ‘ Salhad,’ must have been unaware of the great 
part played by this border city in early Israelitish history, 
or he would surely have felt that a Gilead-story with no 
reference to Salhad could hardly be right. The altera¬ 
tion of ‘Jair into ‘Jephthah’ was deliberate; it is 
perhaps a sign of the editor’s deep interest in the 
fascinating story of Jephthah’s daughter. He wanted 
to tell more about Jephthah, and robbed Jair to fill out 
the meagre tradition of Jephthah. At the same time he 
filled up gaps in the partly illegible narrative which lay 
before him. Thus to account for Jephthah’s (Jair’s) 
outlawry he made him a bastard driven from his home 
by his brothers, and in lieu of the illegible account of 
Jephthah’s (Jair’s) message to the king of Ammon (for 

stood in the original story, to express the full result of the great 
victory, of course stands in connection with the late and 

incorrect insertion in v. 29. Jephthah (rather, Jair) made no 
attempt to get a levy of Manassites or (12 2) of Ephraimites. 

1 For read HBS 3 n. Cp Mez, Bibel des Jos. 17. 

2 Possibly the uncertainty whether the Havvoth-jair (y.z<.) 
were in Gilead or in Rashan arose from the corruption of Salhad 
into Gilead. The cities referred to became by conquest cities of 
Salhad, and Salhad was on the border of Bashan and Gilead. 
See next note. 

p See 1 Ch. 221-23, which originally stood with 7 14-19, where 
originally, it is probable, much was said of Salhad (Zelopheh ad). 

4 In 10 5 read probably DUnCS for |i! 2 p 3 . A Mahanaim not 
far to the SW. of Salhad seems to be meant (cp Gen. 322 ). 
Camon (q.v.') is unknown. Probably there was no such place. 

5 Budde (after van Doorninck) conjectures that 'jiTH is a mis¬ 
placed gloss. Certainly EV's ‘ that I may depart and go down upon 
the mountains ’ is impossible. The remedy is not difficult, when 
we remember the practice of the scribes. TlTH is a corruption • 
of TTyTl (end of verse), written too soon, and left uncorrected. 

6 For man 1 ? ( 11 40) read probably JVirp 1 ? (Gra.). 
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so he misreads pin) he inserts a tedious historico-legal 
argument referring entirely to Moab, and therefore most 
inappropriate for a discussion with the king of Ammon. 
He also interpolates the central part of the touching 
story of Jephthah's daughter, so that the transition from 
Jephthah’s, or rather Jair’s, conquest of the twenty 
cities and the Ephraimite invasion is obscured. 1 Cp 
Jair. 

How much of the two stories is historical ? The 
border warfare between the Hauranites and the Gilead¬ 
ites. The temporary subjection of cities in Hauran to 
the Gileadites. The importance of Salhad and the 
citadel and sanctuary of Mizpah or Penuel (? see 
Mizpah). The invasion of Gilead by the Ephraimites, 
which was an assertion of the rights of the tribal federa¬ 
tion (see Wi. G 1 I51, n. 1). The offering up of a 
maiden as a sacrifice for Yahwe under great stress— 
perhaps for the last time. On the Shibboleth incident 
no great stress can be laid. It is plausible in the 
extreme (see Shibboleth) ; but a clever narrator might 
easily imagine it. 

We must not, however, pass over the annual mourn¬ 
ing of the Israelitish women referred to in 1140. There 
T v iS n0 0ccasl011 to doubt that a great 

* , e P , a s Gileadite once sacrificed his daughter 
atig er. tQ Yahwe. 2 There are good parallels 
for this, not only in OT passages (see Sacrifice), but 
especially in an Arabian tradition mentioned by Lyall 
( Anc . Arabian Poetry , Introd., p. xxxviii). ‘ Al- 
Mundhir had made a vow that on a certain day in each 
year he would sacrifice the first person he saw ; 'Abid [a 
poet] came in sight on the unlucky day, and was accord¬ 
ingly killed, and the altar smeared with his blood. ’ The 
sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, however, seems to have 
been connected, at any rate, in later times, at Mizpah 
and probably elsewhe.re, with a ceremony which consisted 
originally in mourning for the death of a virgin goddess. 
Such a ceremony (which is analogous to the well-known 
mourning for Tammuz [<7. v.]) is attested by Porphyry 
and Pausanias as still performed in their time at Laodicea 
on the Phoenician coast, and as connected with the 
sacrifice of a stag (cp Isaac, § 4) which was a substitute 
for the more ancient sacrifice of a maiden. 3 The fact 
that the name of Jephthah’s daughter was associated 
with such a celebration is of itself enough to refute 
the idea that she was not really sacrificed but only 
dedicated to perpetual virginity. This notion first 
appears, according to Moore, in the Kimchis (end of 
12th cent. A. d. ) ; the older Jewish and Christian inter¬ 
preters all take the words of 11 39a in their natural sense. 
It may be noticed that Jephthah's daughter is not re¬ 
ferred to in the NT ; Jephthah himself, however, is a 
hero of faith (Heb. 11 32). 

See, besides We. CH, t.c., and the commentaries of Moore 
and Budde, Sta. GV 1 1 68; Kittel, Hist. 289-91; Frankenberg, 
Die Composition des deuteron. Richterbuch.es , 35-38 (’95); C. 
Niebuhr, Studien , i. 2 22yC (’94) (this writer transfers the Shib¬ 
boleth section to the story of Jerubbaal); Kohler, Bibl. Gesch. 
2 a 31, n. 1 (on the mythical theories of Goldziher and Grill). 

T. K. C. 

JEPHUNNEH, once AV Jephunne (i"l3|P, ’ [God] is 
brought back,’ §54; cp Palm. \3Bn*N; ie<povvrj 
[BAFL]). 

1. The father of Caleb (Nu. 136 [P] Dt. I36 [D 2 ] Josh. 
146 [JE and D*jl, 1 Ch. 4rs 146 Ecclus. 40 7, AV Jephunne). 

2. b. Jether or Ithran of the tribe of'Asher (1 Ch. 738 ; 1 <fnva 
[B], [AD- 

JERAH (ttV), a son of Joktan, mentioned after 
Hazarmaveth (Gen. IO26 ; iap&A [A], -eA [E], iep&X 
[L]; 1 Ch. I200111. BA, 1 Ape [L]). Possibly, like some 
other Arabian tribes, named after the ‘moon* (nT = 
moon in Heb., Ph. , Eth. ; Sab. fill = month) ; cp the 

1 Moore’s attempt (Judges, 306) to explain 121-6 in connection 
with the story of Jephthah’s daughter had to be made that all 
possible devices might be tried, but is hardly successful. 

2 Here we differ from Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology , 96 /. 

3 See WRS Rel. Sem.ft) 419 466. 
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Palmyrene name 'nr. Glaser (Skizze, 2425) identifies 
with Mahra and S. ’Oman. For other suggested identi¬ 
fications, see Ball, Smith’s DBW, s.v. 

JERAHMEEL 1 (^Npnv. ‘God pities' [‘loves’ or 
4 is friendly ’; cp Ass. ramu and Dill in Nab. and Palm, 
inscr.], §§ 28, 53 ; cp perh. DmDN, 4 Assur pities ’ (?), 
CIS 2 , no. 43 A ; i[e]pa/xa^\ [BAL], also -eijX, -e/xe^X 
[BA], -e/xi. [A], -e/xa. [L]). 2 

1. The name of a clan, located in the Negeb of 
Judah, which had friendly relations with David during 
, his residence at Ziklag (1 S. 27 10 3029, 
is ory. j era h mee ut e> lea/ieya, taparjX 

[B], i(Tpafi7]\€L, lepaprjXet [A], aepucov, iqparjX [L]). 
Jerahmeel and Caleb are genealogically spoken of as 
brothers (1 Ch. 2942), a relation which probably began 
at an early date and continued until both were finally 
reckoned to Israel as part of the tribe of Judah (1 Ch. 2 ). 3 
We must not, however, infer from the wording of 1 S. 
27 10-12 that already in David's time the clans formed 
part of Saul’s kingdom. 4 

To supplement the scanty references to Jerahmeel in 
the MT (but see below, § 4) it would be reasonable to 
assume that the clan shared throughout the course of 
its existence the same fortunes as Caleb : viz., that in 
post-exilic times it was pushed to the N. of Judah by 
the advancing Edomites (cp Caleb, § 4), that previous 
to its occupation of the Negeb it had come from the 
distant S. of Palestine (id. § 2), and that together with 
Caleb it had joined in the wanderings from Kadesh (in 
the N. Arabian Musri) to Hebron (see Exodus i., § 4 
f.\ Hebron, § 1; Kadesh i., § 3). A critical inspec¬ 
tion of the Jerahmeelite genealogical lists may perhaps 
be found to lend interesting support to these assump¬ 
tions (which also receive independent confirmation from 
the inquiries summed up in Negeb, § 2). 

Turning to the genealogies in 1 Ch. 2 we find that the 

o Genealogies names in & eneral betra y an affinity with 
2 . Genealogies. South PaIestine) 

The older divisions of the tribe (v. 25) are Ram (of whose off¬ 
shoots Jamin is elsewhere the name of a Simeonite clan whilst 
Eker reminds us of Ekron), Bunah (? ©b pavata, see Ki. SBOT ), 5 
Oren (cp Edomite Aran), and Ozem (Davidic). 6 The mention 
of 4 another wife ’ (v. 26) might suggest that the clan, like Caleb, 
moved to a new seat (see Atarah), in which case Atarah’s son 
Onam (id.) might remind us of the Benjamite Ben-Oni [q.v.]. 
Onam, moreover, has Edomite associations, and, looking more 
closely at the names of the ‘sons,’ we observe; (a) Shammai 
( v . 28), also a Calebite division (z/. 45); (d) Abishur and Abihail 
(v. 29), names with distinctly S. Arabian affinities; (c) Zaza ( v. 
33), perhaps the same as the Simeonite Ziza ; and finally ( d ) Ishi 
(v. 31), with Simeonite and Judaean affinities. 

The genealogy includes Molid and Jether (w. 29 32). 
One is tempted to connect these with the two place- 
names, Moladah and Jattir, and to locate the Jerah- 
meelites in the district of 'Attir and Tell el-Milh, to the 
NW. and S. of Arad respectively. This seems to be 
supported by Shishak’s list (Egypt, § 63), where yu-ra- 
hu-md-\elT\ (no. 112) follows almost immediately upon 
ha-k-ru-ma 'a-ru~d-a ru-bi-t ( nos. 107-110)— 4 the dis- 

1 For the late Jewish legends connected with this name see 
4 Chronicles of Jerahmeel * (ed. Caster, 1900). 

2 In view of the analogy between Jerahmeel and the tribal 
names Ishmael, Israel, etc. (some of which may he geographical), 
it is unnecessary to treat Jerahmeel as a compound of nT and 
with the addition of o as in Abimael), nor could we find 
support for this in the name Jarha (for which in 1 Ch. 234 
suggests the form 4 Jarhel’), since, in common with Jeroham, 
it is probably nothing more than a popular abbreviation. Sayce 
(who cites Jerahmeel as preserving a trace of ‘mimmation’) 
points out that Yarhamu (Jeroham) has been found in contract- 
tablets dated in the reign of Samsu-iluna, and supposes the name 
to be the origin of Ovid's Orchamus (PSBA 21 23 [1900]). 

3 Cp Meyer, Entst. wbff. 

* Cp Caleb, § 2. Probably 1 S. 27 9 11 do not belong to the 
original narrative (the tenses are frequentative). The passage 
refers to one expedition (not to David's custom), and the sequel 
is related in 1 S. 30 . 

5 The name reminds us of Benaiah (1) of Kabzeel ( qq.v .), 
one of David’s officers. 

6 EV’s Ahijah should be 4 his brothers)'; see Ahijah, 6 . 
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tricts (see Field) of Great Arad.’ 1 (For other indica¬ 
tions of the seats of this clan, see Negeb, § 2.) 

For the earlier history of Jerahmeel the unique gene¬ 
alogy of Jarha [q.v.] in 1 Ch. 2 is highly suggestive. 2 
, MuQ-ito T he fragment (vv. 34 - 4 r) gives the descend- 

OrSn? ants of Yarl?a ‘ the Mu ? rite servan t* 
CTf? and the daughter of Sheshan to 
the thirteenth generation. Jarha (as also the lad in 
1 S. 3013) was most probably a native of the near-lying 
country of Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 b), and the obscure 
name Sheshan reminds us both of the Hebronite Sheshai 
and of the Egyptian designation Sasu (strictly nor) 
‘bedouin,’ with which Sheshai [ q.v .], has been con¬ 
nected. 3 

It is worth noticing that vv. 34-41 are independent of 
the preceding verses, and that the introduction of Sheshan 
in v. 31 b is probably secondary (contrast the details with 
v. 34a). It is not certain therefore that he was a Jerah¬ 
meelite. The name of the Musrite servant, on the other 
hand, seems to be an eponym of the clan Jerahmeel 
itself. Possibly the genealogy is to be interpreted to 
mean that Jerahmeel moved N. from Musri and settled 
in the vicinity of Hebron (compare Sheshan with 
Sheshai). 

It has been suggested elsewhere that the oldest 
features of Korah’s revolt (Nu. 16) belong to the tradition 
of a journey from the Musrite Kadesh to Judah (see 
Exodus i., § 6). 4 Now Korah, even in the earlier 
strands of P, is not a Levite ; it is possible that he was 
originally a Calebite (cp Korah i. 2). It is tempting, 
therefore, to associate Peleth the father of On (or Onan 
[(S AF ], cp Onam above) with the same name in the 
genealogy of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 2 33), 5 and to regard the 
clan as participating in the revolt. (The significance of 
the clan-name Peleth and the traces of the northward 
migration or extension of the Jerahmeelites are con¬ 
sidered elsewhere. See Negeb, § 2.) 

Among other features of interest in the genealogy of 
Jarha 6 are the two names Nathan and Zabad (v. 36) 
who, it has sometimes been suggested, are no other than 
the prophet and officer (see Zabud, i) of the days of 
David and Solomon. When we consider the influence 
of the far S. of Palestine upon the worship of Yahw6 
this view cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary. 
If, as has been indicated elsewhere (see Genealogies, 
§ 7 [ v -3)« there is evidence to show that the names 
of Yahwe’s Levites are largely derived from the far S., 
surely Nathan (although not a Levite) may well have 
been of Jerahmeelite or even Musrite origin. 7 

Another well-known figure may perhaps have had a similar 
origin. Marquart (Fund. 12) has already observed that Samuel’s 
genealogy in 1 S. 1 1 is two-fold, and that he is traced back to 
Jerahmeel (see Jeroham, i), and Tahath (Tohu, etc.) respectively. 
\Ve might conjecture, therefore, that Samuel was a Jerahmeelite, 
but at a later date was represented as an Ephraimite (see 
Tahath). But as an alternative suggestion it is no less possible 
that the Jerahmeelite notices should belong (as a marginal note) 
to the name of Eli who is introduced suddenly without word or 


1 WMM Af. u. Eur. 168. Is no. hi, Nc-ba-ta , the Jerah¬ 
meelite Nadab (1 Ch. 228)? 

2 On the list cp Gray (HPN 234^): ‘the character of the 
thirteen names presents nothing inconsistent with the genealogy 
being genuine.’ 

3 Cp the Hebronite and Geshurite Talmai. May we further 
identify the Jerahmeelite name Ahban (see Ahban) with the 
Hebronite Ahiman (pnR, Dnx)? 

4 The tradition is provisionally called ‘Calebite’; the clan 
Caleb seems to have overshadowed all other petty S. Tudaean 
populations (cp Cai.eb, § 3). A belter designation would prob¬ 
ably be 4 Levitical ’; cp the relation between the 4 Levites* (see 
Genealogies, § 7 [esp. v.]) and the S. of Judah. See also 
Kadesh i., § 3. 

5 See further AJSL 10 177 n. 

6 See Elishama, 3, 4, Shallum, 3, Sisamai, and note that 
Helez ( v. 39) is elsewhere the name of a warrior from the South 
Judaean Beth-pelet (but see Paltite). 

7 Not the prophet only; perhaps also his king (but see 
Judah). One observes how persistently tradition sends David 
to the S. of Judah, to wander in the wilderness of Paran, 1 S. 25 1 
(on the text see H. P. Smith), or to fight against the inhabitants 
of the land bordering on Mizraim (Musri), id. 27 8; see the 
present writer’s note in A/SL, l.c. 
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comment in v. 3. This view, moreover, perhaps gains in proba¬ 
bility when we notice (1) the un-Hebraic character of the names 
of Eli’s descendants, which find their analogy only in Egyptian 
(see Phinehas) or South Arabian (cp Eli, Hophni), and (2) 
the presence of a tradition (a late one, it is true, see Samuel iu, 

$ 4) which would seem to connect Eli’s house with Moses 1 in 
Egypt, or perhaps, originally, in Musri (1 S. 2 27). 2 

If the suggestions made in this and certain other 
articles with regard to suspected corruptions of text in 

4 Additional MT and in ® are acce P ted ’ the J erah * 

* f meelites were a much more important 

Keierences. tribCi or perhaps collection of tribes, 
than we have imagined. Under ail sorts of disguises, 
it has been suspected, the name meets us again and 
again, both in narratives and in genealogies. Some of 
the clans or tribes of Jerahmeel evidently suffered the 
fate described in 1 S. 15 , 1 Ch. 441 43 ; others were 
absorbed by Judah or even by more northern Israelite 
tribes. The following is a list, probably incomplete, 
of OT names which may have been corrupted from 
' Jerahmeel.’ 

(a) Addar and Hakkarka, Josh. 15 3. Note that Hezron, 
Addar, and Hakkarka are mentioned together; Hakkarka is a 
dittographed ‘Jerahmeel.’ In Gen. 4 G 12 and parallels Hezron, 
son of Perez, is a brother of Hamul (cp f). This is geographi¬ 
cally important. See Hazar-addar, Karkaa, Negeb. 

(b) Amalek. The name is unintelligible ; the centre of the 
Amalekites must have been close to the JerahmeeKtes. To 
admit the identity of Amalek and Jerahmeel is in accordance 
with many similar necessary identifications, and throws a bright 
light on many passages. Of course, it was only a section of the 
Amalekites that Saul overcame, and only with a section that 
David fought. See (/:), and on ‘ mount of the Amalekites ’ 
(Judg. 12 15), see Pikathon. 

(c) Gen. 1 ( 3 14 Bker-lahai-roi (between Kadesh and Bered) 
should be ‘ Beer-jerahme’eli ’— i.e. , ‘Well of the Jerahmeelites.’ 
The name ‘Jerahmeel ’ is derived from C[JT ; ‘she called the 
name of Yahwe El-rahamim ; for she had said, Will God indeed 
have compassion ?’ (v. 13, DnT O'rfSlK DJH). Cp Isaac. 

(d) Job 32 2, like Ram (cp j), is a fragment of 7RCHT* 

See Job, Book of, § 9. 

(e) Probably Joash (r K. 22 26) as well as Jerahmeel (Jer. 36 26, 
see 3 below) was of Jerahmeelite extraction. ‘Jerahmeel ben- 
hammelech ’ is surely absurd ; ‘ ben-hammelech ' itself comes 
from ‘ ben-jerahmeel.’ 

00 The ‘ Carmel ’ of Josh. 15 55, also called hak-Karmel (1 S. 
15 12, etc.), is no doubt from ‘Jerahmeel.’ Was the ‘Carmel’ 
of 1 S. 15 12 really the place now called el-Kurmul? This is not 
perhaps necessary (see Saul, §4 ad init. n.). In 1 S. 15 5 read 
‘cities (©) of Jerahmeel ’; and cp 30 29 (for text cp Carmel, 2, 
col. 706, n. 2). 

(g) 2 Ch. 267. See Gur-baal. (h) 1 Ch. 440, important 
geographically (see N egeb) and historically. Ham (q.v. i., end) 
is quite impossible. (/) Hamul b. Judah (Gen. 46 12, etc.). 
Cp (a) and see Hamul, Mahol. (j) Jamlech, a Siineonite 
(1 Ch. 434). (k) 1 Ch. 2347c See Jarha, and cp above. (/) 

1 Ch. 4 16, 2 Ch. 29 i 2 . Note that ‘ Jehaleleel’? was the ‘father’ 

of Ziph; he is co-ordinated with Caleh. (/«) 1 S. 1 1. See 
Jeroham, i, and cp above, § 3. («) Josh. 1656, 1 Ch. 244, see 

Jokdeam, Jorkeam. (o) 2 K. 14 7 ; see («). 

(/) Kemuel, Gen. 22 21. Read ‘ Uz his first-born, and Ahibuz, 
and Jerahmeel, and Abiram,’ and note that Ahibuz (see Ahi, 1) 
and Michael (1 Ch.5i3.zC) are brought into connection respec¬ 
tively with Salecah (miswritten Milcafi in Gen. 22 21), and with 
‘ Gilead in Bashan ’ in 1 Ch. 5 n-16. See Zelophehad. 

( q ) 1 K. 4 31 {5 11]. See Mahol. ( r ) Michael, 1 Ch. 513./C 
See (/>). 

(s) Ram (see d) was brother of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 29); on Job 
32 2, see Job, Book of, § g, and note that Buz and Aram 
( — Ram = Jerahmeel) are brothers (Gen. 22 21). 

(t) Raham, 1 Ch. 244. Cp («). (u) Rekem, 1 Ch. 2 43 / In 

this connection note that the Targumic name for Kadesh 
(Dpi or op-|) must be a corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and that 
nnp ‘33 in Judg. 6 3 33 7 12 8 10 (?), also in 1 K. 15 10 and Job 1 3 

should most probably he CiTl ^3, i.e., ^xonT ’ 32 > ‘sons of 
Jerahmeel.’ . 

(w) Salt, city and valley of (‘ ir and ge hammelah ), Josh. 15 62 ; 

2 K. 147. Kittel well points out the improbability that Joktheel 
in the nSon '3 is Petra. It is ‘Jerahmeel’ in ‘the valley of 
Jerahmeel.’ See Salt, Citv of. 

( x ) On the singular corruptions in the two similar passages, 
Nu. 21 1 Judg. 1 16 see Negeb, § 2. 

O') Last of all we mention a hypothesis which in the light of 

(c) is so probable that it deserves more space than we can give 
to it. Ah-raham is not a dialectic form of Abram or Abiram 
[ q . 7 >.], nor yet =‘ the beloved father ’ (Harkavy), but comes from 


1 See also Ichabod. 

2 Yahwe’s appearance to Moses, and the separation of the 
Levites here referred to, were probably located at Kadesh ; cp 
Kadesh i., § 3 ; Levites. 


DrVDX ‘ the Father loves or has pity ’ (cp Ass. ramu, ‘ to love ’). 
Perhaps there was a second legend to account for the name of the 
Jerahmeelite Well(seec)by connecting it with the name Abraham. 

See further Kirjath-arba, Mamre, Mefhibosheth, Phine¬ 
has, Putiel, Rachel, Ramathaim-zofhim, Rekem, Salt 
Sea, Saul (§§ 1 6), Shalisha [la£d of], Shobi, Sodom, 
Tekoa, and Terah. 

2. A Merarite Levite (r Ch. 24 29, see 23 21); see 1 above, 
and cp Genealogies i., § 7 [v.].. 

3. b. Hammelech (RV‘the king’s son’; see Hammelech, 

and cp above, § 4^), who was ordered by Jehoiakim to imprison 
Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 36 [© 43] 26', icpc/aiarjA. In]). See 
above, § 4^). 8 . A. C., §§ I -3 ; T. K. C., § 4. 

JERECHUS (lepexoy [B*A]), 1 Esd. 522; RV 
Jerechu. See Jericho. 

JERED. 1. 1 Ch. 1 2 EV, etc. ; see Jared. nv; 
for etymology, cp Ar. wird un , ‘ a troop of people, or 
cattle, coming to a watering-place’ ; t-aped [BAL]), one 
of the sons of Ezer ( q.v ., ii. 1) by ‘ his wife the Jewess,’ 
called ‘ the father of Gedor,’ 1 Ch. 4 18 (in v. 4 Penuel 
bears the same title). 

Many springs in Palestine now bear the name of werdeh 
(Conder, PEFQ , ’78, p. 22), which is understood by the 
peasantry in the sense suggested above for this Jered. Cp 
Koran 1989, ‘We will drive the sinners to hell as herds going 
to water.' t. K. C. 

JEREMAI (OT, § 52 ; abbrev. from Jeremiah), of 
the b’ne Hashum, a layman in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 1033 + ( iepAM6l 
[N], -M [B], iep6M[e]l [AL]). The name appears 
among the sons of Bani in 1 Esd. 934 (Jeremias, icpefuas 
[BAL]). however, gives the name again in v. 33. 

JEREMIAH (WD*V, and in nos. 4, 5, 6, and 8, 
rVDT, on the meaning see below, § 1 ; Names, §§ 35, 
41, 52, 84, and cp Jeremiel ; lepeMteMc] 1 [BAL]). 

1. The prophet called, in AV, also Jeremias (Ecclus. 
496 Mt. 16 14) and Jeremy (Mt. 217 279). MT has 
l.rpv. but in Jer. 27 1 29 1 in the 

1 ' title of the book, and in Dan. 92 Ezral 1 

ana iamuy. n ,^ In Ecclus .496 it is still written 

WOT. As to its meaning, Wellhausen ( TBS) connected 
it with N /nsi, ‘to found, ’ cp ‘ Jeruel’; so too Ball. 
More probably, however, we should explain it HDT, 
‘Yahwe hurls’ (so Seb. Schmidt); cp rnn*. 1 Ch. 98 , 
rns', 1 Ch. 8 25. The understood object may be variously 
supplied. 

According to 1 1 Jeremiah was the son of Hilkiah 
and belonged to a priestly family dwelling at Anathoth. 
Many since Clement of Alexandria and Jerome have 
maintained the identity of his father with the Hilkiah of 
2 K. 22 f. , but on no sufficient grounds. Whether the 
editor thought of Jeremiah’s father as the high priest, 
may be doubtful; probably he drew his statement from 
the biographical work (see next article, § 17). According 
to chap. 32 Jeremiah had an uncle named Shallum and 
a cousin named Hanamel; from 16 1 it is to be inferred 
that Jeremiah was never married. 

The primary sources of information respecting the 
prophet are his own oracles. The biographical sketches 
in the book that bears his name come from a 
2 . Li*e. wor k wr jtten a long time after his death. 
There is no testimony outside of the book of Jeremiah 
that has any independent value. The earliest references 
to him (2 Ch. 3525 3620/ Ecclus. 497) come from the 
second century B.c. Even after criticism has done its 
full work, however, it remains possible with some degree 
of certainty to trace the general course of his career. 

Jeremiah was born, it would seem, at Anathoth 
[q.v .]; perhaps about 650, for we know that he first 
came forward in 625. At what time of life a man might 
enter the priesthood in the days before D and P, is not 
known. The event which gave him a prophetic impulse 
may have been a Scytho-Chaldean invasion of Syria in 

1 The transliteration iTjpe/aias [B* once, A often, thrice] 
should also be noted. The Latin versions give Hieremias , 
Jeremias . 
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the first year of Nabopolassar (43^). Probably the 
impulse was accelerated by a vision, though the story 
in chap. 1 reflects not only his own later experiences, 
but also the estimate of his work in a subsequent age, 
based on oracles not proceeding from him. It is 
probable that the reform movement five years later en¬ 
listed his efforts (Duhm, Cheyne) and that he proclaimed 
the new law in Anathoth ( 11 1 ff.), though it is not likely 
that he knew how it originated or was equally interested 
in all its injunctions. Whether there was a local cult at 
Anathoth causing opposition on the part of his towns¬ 
men and such persecution as to call forth from him 
fierce imprecations ( 11 21-23) must be left in doubt. He 
probably took up his abode at Jerusalem after 620. 

Before the end of Josiah's reign Jeremiah seems to have 
recognised the futility of a reform carried out by the 
strong arm of the state (23). Hence he watched the 
rising Chaldean power, not as Habakkuk in the hope 
of deliverance from Assyrian supremacy, but as an 
instrument in Yahw^’s hand to bring Judah to repent¬ 
ance or to ruin. The relative weakness of Egypt he 
perceived now as in the days of Zedekiah, just as 
Isaiah had seen that of Damascus as against Assyria. 
This explains the absence of any encouraging oracle 
before the battle of Megiddo and any lamentation after 
that event, a lack felt in later times and made good by 
ascribing to him an anonymous lament over Josiah 
(2 Ch. 3525). The fall of Nineveh in 606 and Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar’s march upon Syria in 605 may have led Jeremiah 
to utter some such definite prophecy as is mentioned 
in 3629, predicting the conquest of Judea by the king of 
Babylon. Concerning the story found in that chapter, 
cp the next article (§ 17). Possibly at a time when the 
defeat of Necho’s arms had driven the people with 
renewed zeal to the Yahw£-cult in the temple, Jeremiah 
appeared with the oracle reported in Iff. and 26 . It 
may have been in the years when Nebuchadrezzar was 
unable to follow up his victory and bring Judah to sub¬ 
jection that Jehoiakim was guilty of undertaking great 
building enterprises without paying the labourers 
engaged ( 22 13 ff. ; on the text see Jehoiakim). 
Jeremiah probably concealed himself during this reign, 
and there seems to be no evidence that he suffered any 
persecution. Even though his predictions concerning 
Jehoiakim failed, and the king apparently died in peace 
and was ‘joined to his fathers,’ Jeremiah still looked 
for a Chaldean army and threatened Jehoiachin and his 
mother with exile (2224-27 29 : 28 is a gloss). The idea 
that at this time Jeremiah undertook two journeys to 
the Euphrates ( 13 1^) cannot be seriously entertained 
(see Euphrates ii.). The word indeed denotes the 
Euphrates (cp Gen. 214), not Ephratha, or Para; but 
the account is probably a dramatization of a mere 
simile, and not historical in any sense. 

At some time in the reign of Zedekiah, when the 
condition of affairs before the deportation of 597, for 
which the exiled nobility had once been held responsible, 
had sufficiently receded from view to appear good in 
comparison with present conditions, Jeremiah seems to 
have had a vision of two baskets of figs in front of the 
temple, and explained that Zedekiah and his princes 
and subjects were like bad figs, while Jehoiachin and 
the exiles were like good figs ( 24 ). A later writer, who is 
even familiar with an Egyptian golah (Captivity) (v . 8), 
has apparently carried the comparison beyond the point 
intended. Chap. 28 , which probably contains a historical 
nucleus, is more likely to show the real attitude of the 
prophet at this time. Hananiah ( q.v .) prophesies 
that Jehoiachin and the exiles shall return with the 
sacred vessels in two years. Jeremiah would be glad 
to have Jehoiachin back ; but he does not believe in a 
return. It is not merely the short term set by Hananiah 
that he objects to. He recognises as a mark of the 
true prophets of the past that they only announced 
coming judgment, and he takes his place with them. 
Hence he makes absolutely no suggestion of a future 
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return of exiles, but affirms uncompromisingly the 
inevitable subjection of all lands to Nebuchadrezzar. 
Whether he actually threatened Hananiah with death 
within a year, may perhaps be questioned. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of prophecy sufficiently ex¬ 
plains the account of Hananiah’s death. The alleged 
epistles of Jeremiah to Babylonian Jews (in chap. 29 ) 
cannot be used as historical material, nor the story of his 
sending bands and yokes to various nations in chap. 27 . 
But 239 ff. shows that the conspiracy in which Zedekiah 
became involved led Jeremiah into sharp conflicts with 
prophets whose convictions were different from his own. 
In 587, when Nebuchadrezzar temporarily raised the 
siege of Jerusalem, Zedekiah sent a request to Jeremiah 
to consult Yahw& as to the prospect, and received 
pressing advice to surrender (21 1-10 37 3-10). At this 
time Jeremiah’s indignation was aroused by the reduction 
to slavery of freedmen solemnly emancipated at the 
approach of Nebuchadrezzar ( 34 ). It was only natural, 
after his advice just mentioned, that he should be 
arrested when he attempted to withdraw to Anathoth, 
probably with the intention of securing for himself a 
piece of property there (37 u-16). This land he may 
actually have had an opportunity of purchasing later 
( 32 ). What became of the prophet when the city was 
taken is not known, since, the special concern for his 
welfare on the part of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabuzaradan 
probably is as apocryphal as the general’s pious address, 
39 n^f 40 2-6. But a political prisoner is likely to 
have fared better than a rebel. 

Concerning the end of the prophet’s life there are 
many legends. 

According to 2 Macc. ^Stff. Jeremiah carried away in safety the 
tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense, and concealed them 
in a hollow cave in the mountain where Moses died in Moab. 
It is possible that this legend found its supplement in a story of 
the prophet’s translation in so appropriate a spot. This would 
account for his appearance in splendour to Judas the Maccabee 
(2 Macc. 15 12 ff!), his living with translated heroes like Enoch 
and Elijah (Sixtus Sinensis as quoted by Neumann), his expected 
return as a precursor of the Messiah (Mt. 16 Jn. I21 740) 
or in the last lime as one of the two witnesses of Rev. 11 3 
(Victorious ad loc.). Another legend, which still found a place 
in an appendix to the book of Jeremiah, brought him with ‘ the 
whole remnant of Judah’ to Daphnae, there to prophesy the 
utter destruction of the Egyptian golah, 42 - 44.1 When this addi¬ 
tion was made to the Book of Jeremiah, the story of his being 
stoned to death at Daphnae (Jerome, Tert., Epiphanius) by his 
own people or by the Egyptians had apparently not developed. 
Of still later origin are other stories : Jeremiah’s prediction of a 
saviour before whom the Egyptian idols would fall to the ground 
(leading to the worship of the virgin and the child : Chron. pasek. 
in Fabricius), the burial of the prophet ev tott(o t rj<; oixTjcreajs 
<l>apouo (which seems to denote a pyramid) because he saved the 
Egyptians from crocodiles and snakes (Epiphanius, de vitis 
prophetarum), the visit of Alexander to the tomb of the prophet 
who had predicted his victories over the nations and the removal 
of the ashes to Alexandria {Chron. pasch .), and the influence on 
Greek philosophers visiting Egypt of the esoteric wisdom he had 
taught there (Ambrosius,.Augustine, G^ndbrard). According to 
a legend preserved in Seder *oldm rahbd, 26 77, Jeremiah was 
carried to Babylon with Baruch by Nebuchadrezzar after his 
conquest of Egypt, while Rashi seems to imply only that 
Jeremiah and Baruch returned to Palestine {ad Jer. 44 14). 
Whether in this mass of late legends there is anywhere a grain 
of historic fact, cannot readily be ascertained. 

The prophetic utterances of Jeremiah derive their 
character from his conviction that he was inspired by 
M Yahwe and from his conception of 

. essage. Yahw&‘s nature, purposes and demands. 
Like Amos and Isaiah, he seems to have been impelled 
to prophesy by a series of visions. In a trance he hears 
Yahw&’s voice bidding him speak as a prophet, and feels 
Yahw&’s hand touching his lips consecrating them to the 
proclamation of Yahw&’s oracles. On two subsequent 
occasions, when in the same condition, he saw a rod of 
an almond tree and a seething cauldron coming from 
the N. The former vision he interpretated as an assur¬ 
ance that Yahwe would ‘ watch over’ (ipv ; see Almond) 
his word, consequently as a pledge that the oracles 
would be fulfilled ; the latter he understood as signifying 

1 Many scholars consider this story as a work of Baruch and 
accord to it historical value. But see next article, §§ 6, 7, 8. 
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that nations from the N. would invade Palestine. These 
ecstatic experiences were doubtless preceded by eager 
observation of the signs of the times and stifled impulses 
to speak. Jeremiah had in waking hours seen the 
movements in history of that mysterious hand which in 
the vision brought the cauldron from the N. and dedi¬ 
cated him as a prophet. A sknilar experience may have 
come in Zedekiah’s reign when, hearing the murmurs of 
the approaching storm, and reflecting upon the de¬ 
generacy of the present generation, he had his vision of 
the figs ( 24 ). That Yahw& had actually revealed himself 
to him, he never seems to have questioned ; nor that the 
word of judgment he announced was actually Yahw&’s 
word. The events justified his faith. Whether the 
Scythian invasion passed so harmlessly by the territory 
over which Josiah reigned as is generally supposed, 
cannot, with our scanty information, be determined. 
There is no intimation of a disenchantment like that of 
Ezekiel in regard to Tyre. The capture of Jerusalem 
in 597 and the deportation of Jehoiachin must have been 
understood by Jeremiah as a vindication of Yahw^’s 
word. 

Another source of assurance was the character of the 
oracles he felt divinely impelled to utter. He was 
impressed by their similarity to the oracles of true 
prophets in the past. Like them he prophesied, not 
smooth things, but coming judgment. Like theirs, his 
oracles were immediate, spontaneous utterances. He 
contrasted them with the oracles also delivered in the 
name of Yahw6 by the prophets opposed to him, and 
was struck by the difference in tone, the cheerful tenor, 
the failure to go to the root of the evil, the lack of 
originality (23 9/:). He noticed their use of popular 
phrases, and accused them of stealing oracles one from 
another ( v . 30), while his own communion with Yahw& 
brought him ever fresh supplies of thought and speech, 
and prevented him from copying even the words of the 
earlier prophets that had come down to him. He 
watched their easy acceptance of the pleasures of life, 
while his own moral earnestness and sense of impending 
catastrophe enjoined upon him absolute celibacy and 
bade him keep aloof even from the ordinary expressions 
of sympathy, and he accused them of immoral conduct. 
His spiritual isolation in such an environment became 
to him an evidence of the genuineness of his experience. 
If he was right, his opponents were wrong ; if he was 
inspired, they put forth false claims, proclaiming in the 
name of Yahwe oracles that they had themselves thought 
out. He even forbade the use of the word ‘oracle,’ 
tt&o (2336; see Prophecy). While all prophethood, 
even that of Jeremiah’s less radical colleagues, must 
ultimately rest on a sense of personal communion with 
a divine being, this sense seems to have been specially 
keen in his case. The snatches of poetry, elegies, 
psalms, dialogues, frequently adduced to show that in 
this respect Jeremiah anticipated the type of piety that 
meets us in the Psalter, may indeed be later additions 
to the book ; but the individualistic character of his 
religious life is abundantly evident. 

This prophetic consciousness is influenced by, and in 
turn reacts upon, his conception of Yahwe. Yahwe is 

4. Conception ls u rael ' s f' 1 ' He is Israel ' s father to 

c VoWa whom the nation owes its existence, 

‘ and therefore its allegiance. Like 
Hosea, Jeremiah also conceives of Israel as Yahwe’s 
wife. But while Yahw& has remained faithful, the 
nation has broken its marriage vows. By its adultery 
with strangers— i.e ., its worship of the gods of other 
nations—it has forfeited its rights. Unlike HoSEA, 
Jeremiah deems it impossible that the adulterous wife 
should be taken back again ( 3 i ff.). The noble vine 
has become a degenerate plant ( 2 21). This abandon¬ 
ment of Yahwe is all the more amazing, as other nations 
remain faithful to their gods (2n : k 1 ? nnm [2 n a] 

has the appearance of a later gloss), though these are but 
broken cisterns as compared with a fountain of living 
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waters (213). However numerous these gods may be, 
they can give no aid in times of trouble (228). They 
are as impotent as their sacred symbols, the aferas and 
the massebas , to which the worshippers address such 
endearing terms as * my father ’ and ■ my begetter ’ 
(227). Whether Jeremiah actually identified the gods 
of the nations with stocks and stones, may be doubted. 
But it is possible that his words paved the way for 
the positive and distinct utterances of 2 Isaiah (cp 
Idolatry). 

Yahw& determines what shall befall his people. He 
has absolute power over its destiny ( 186 ). He sends 
the northern hordes into Palestine ; he subdues the 
nations to Nebuchadrezzar. Yahw& is not a ' numen ’ 
limited to the neighbourhood of his shrine, but a god 
who can betake himself to distant places, whether in 
heaven or on earth, so that no man can escape from 
him (23 23 /). He is just in all his dealings with the 
nations, treating them according to their merits (187/i) 

Yahwe’s purposes are in harmony with his nature. 
He reveals them to his servants. ‘ What is Yahwe 
about to do ? ’ is the question that bids the prophet’s 
eyes pierce the darkness of the future, and makes him a 
soothsayer. Jeremiah’s predictions were not based on 
shrewd political observations, but on his impressions, 
present with him, whether he was waking or sleeping, 
of what such a god as he conceived Yahwe to be would 
necessarily have in mind to do, when historical circum¬ 
stances showed that he was ready to act. That it was 
Yahw&’s purpose to put Judah, as well as the surround¬ 
ing nations, into the hand of the growing Chaldean 
power, was the burden of Jeremiah's message during a 
period of almost forty years. But the ulterior divine 
motive was to him the moral reformation of the people. 

Only through foreign oppression could that rebellious 
disposition (nf mvit?, 7 24) which showed itself in idolatry 
and unrighteousness be overcome. This oppression 
must last until the reformation has taken place. Hence 
Jeremiah indulges in no vain speculations as to the 
length of the Chaldean suzerainty ; hence he is abso¬ 
lutely convinced of the impossibility of resistance and 
exhorts Zedekiah and his people to willing submission ; 
hence he lays down as a criterion of true prophethood 
the preaching of judgment to come with its tendency to 
lead men away from their evil doings (288 2322). 
Beyond this he seems to have had no eschatology. If 
the nation should repent, Yahwe would also change his 
treatment of the people (18 7/:). But there being as 
yet no evidence of repentance, the Chaldean yoke 
must continue and should be quietly carried rather than 
aggravated by rebellion. Those who by the preaching 
of repentance worked for the reformation of character, 
proved themselves in the midst of their labours to 
belong to the true prophetic order ( 288 ). Like his 
predecessors, Jeremiah believed in the power of Yahwe’s 
judgments to touch the springs of action and lead to a 
change of conduct. In this he differed widely from the 
great writer, who might be designated a Second Jeremiah 
(Jer. 30 /.), who believed that the grace of Yahwe, 
shown in the restoration of national independence and 
prosperity, could alone accomplish that thorough re¬ 
formation which foreign oppression and prophetic 
preaching had failed to effect. 

Yahwe’s supreme demand is purity within, a circum¬ 
cision of ear and heart, a removal of the carnal dis¬ 
position preventing Yahwe’s voice from being heard and 
his will from being understood and accepted (44 14 610). 
The outward forms of the cult have not been ordained 
by Yahw£. * I spake not unto your fathers nor com¬ 
manded them when I brought them up from the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices ’ (7 22). 
This is the prophet’s declaration of independence. The 
law promulgated in 620 commanded in Yahwe’s name 
numerous burnt-offerings and sacrifices. However 
favourably Jeremiah may have been impressed at the 
outset by the moral tone of the Deuteronomic law, its 
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denunciation of idolatry, and possibly also its tendency 
to render the sacrifices of animals a less prominent 
feature of life, he did not believe that Yahw6 had 
ordered such offerings; and when he observed the 
' carnal ’ confidence in the possession of this law, he had 
no hesitation in openly denouncing it as a fraud and a 
forgery 1 (88). Thus the emancipation of religion from 
the state and the cult, prepared by the earlier prophets, 
was most fully carried out by Jeremiah. 

The estimate of Jeremiah’s character must necessarily 
depend on the student’s critical position. Renan’s 
_ T . , , harsh judgment of him as a fanatic filled 

characte S Wlt ^ hatred °f the human race is based 
r ‘ solely on the spurious oracles against 
the foreign nations. Jeremiah’s real attitude was one 
of kindly concern for the welfare of these nations and 
desire for their moral reformation through the pressure 
of the Chaldean yoke. The charges made by some 
writers against the prophet of cowardice and untruthful¬ 
ness, vanity and vindictiveness, are largely founded on 
the narratives of a story-book whose accuracy is too 
unquestioningly recognised. Our information is too 
scanty to allow us to assert that he cannot have hurled 
intemperate curses at his opponents, particularly such 
prophets as Hananiah ; but neither can we confidently 
affirm that he did. As to the contention of Maurice Vernes 
that a prophet who gave to his people the counsel of sur¬ 
render is a historically impossible character, it arises from 
his failure to recognise the highest type of patriotism, and 
to take due account of the religious genius who sub¬ 
ordinates all considerations of state to the absolute 
demands of the divinity. On the other hand, the con¬ 
ception of Jeremiah as the prophet of the new covenant, 
the foreteller of the restoration of the monarchy and the 
return of the exiles after seventy years, is based on 
oracles wrongly and inconsistently ascribed to him. 
The representation of him as the ‘ weeping prophet ’ 
is derived from the late book of Lamentations and the 
similar elegies interspersed by editors among his oracles. 

The salient features of Jeremiah’s character are his 
sternness and his veracity, his loyalty and his courage, 
his sadness and his tenderness. A hush falls on the 
festive assembly, the crowded mart, the king’s court 
when this solemn figure appears. Above ‘ the voice of 
mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride¬ 
groom and the voice of the bride,’ his strident notes of 
warning and denunciation rise and bring presentiments 
of coming ill. Never a word of hope ; ever the stern 
rebuke and the call to repentance ! But this sternness 
is born of earnest thought and of unflinching regard for 
truth. If his hand seeks to rend the veil of the future, 
it is not to satisfy vain curiosity, but to ascertain the 
truth that he may proclaim it, bitter though it be, for 
the ultimate good of the people. As the ambassador 
of Yahw6, he has no fear of earth’s mighty ones, 
whether kings, or princes, or prophets, or priests. Nor 
is he concerned whether his preaching may ‘ weaken the 
hands of the men of war.’ His physical courage may 
not always be equal to his spiritual intrepidity. His 
sensitive nature may shrink from actual suffering, and 
he may at times seek his safety in flight. But when 
the word of Yahw6 comes, he consults not with flesh 
and blood, but proclaims his message regardless of con¬ 
sequences. With no family life as a haven of rest for his 
storm-tossed spirit, his lot is sad. Yet his very words 
of resignation betray tenderness of heart. Whatever 
its end may have been, his life was a long and noble 
martyrdom. 

See especially Duhm, Die Theologic der Propheten (’75), 
Vernes, Du Pritendu Polythdisme des HIbreux , ’91 ; Smend, 
Lehrbuch d. Alttest. Rel.-gesch. (’93 ; 2nd ed. 
6. Literature. ’99): the Histories of Israel particularly by 
Stade, Renan, and Wellhausen, and the 
following monographs : Cheyne, Jeremiah , If is Life and Times 
(’88) ; Marti, Der Prophet Jeremia von Anatot ( 89) ; Lazarus, 
Der Prophet Jeremias (’94); Ricard, Profeten Jeremias (’96); 

1 Cp Wellh. Prol. 428, n. 1 ; Giesebrecht dissents. 
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V. Bulmerincq, Das Zukunftsbild dcs Proph. Jeremia , 1894 ; 
Vernes in La Grande Cyclopedic. Cp also Jeremiah ii., and 
Prophecy. n s 


2. Of Libnah, father of Hamital (2 K. 2331 1 epeptov (BAL), 


24 18, tepepiov [BL], trjpepuov [A], Jer. 52 1 icpepiov [BNAQ]). 

3. Father of Jaazamah the Rechabite (jer. 35 [<5 42 ) 3 , 
tepeptv [BNQ], tepeptov (A)). 

4. A Manassite (1 Ch. 524 ; teppeia [B]). 

5. 6, 7. Three of David’s warriors, the last two being Gaditcs 

(iCh. 124, [B], icpe/u.o7<zs [N*j, v. 10, teppta [NJ, v. 13, 

leppta [N], tepapaov [L]). See David, § ii (a iii.). 

8. A priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7; 
Neh. 10 2(3], icppta [BA], -s [L]; 12 1, iep/Lt[<?)ia [BNA], ojpe/uuas 
[L], 34, tep/uitas [L]>; apparently he gaw his name 10 a priestly 
class (cp Neh. 12i2, tep/xta [AL]). 


JEREMIAH (BOOK) 

Title and place in^ Canon, § 1/. Criticism of chaps. 40 - 51 , § 
Contents and divisions, § 3 Jf. nj/ 

Earlier collections, § 6. Criticism of chaps. 30 / 32 , § 15. 

Superscriptionsj § 7 Later additions, § i6^C 

Works of Jeremiah and Baruch, Dates, § 20 

§ 8/ Text and versions, § 21 

Later writers, § 10. Bibliography, § 22. 


In most MSS and printed editions of MT this book 
is called JVDY. 

At the time of the Chronicler ( c . 200 b.c.) this form of the 
name seems to have been more common than the earlier in'DV 
(Neh.103(2) 1234 iCh.524 12410 n'OTj only 
1 . Title. 1 Ch. 12 13 although Ben-Sira still wrote 

l.TDT> Ecclus. 49 6. Our oldest MSS of © and Lhe 
versions based on it give as the title a transliteration that may re¬ 
present either form (lepepta ? ; so also Coptic). Melito (Eus. 
HE 4 26) and Origen refer to the book as 'Iepepias, ev tw 'Iepepitf, 
Ep. ad Afr. 226). Jerome uses the same title {Prol. gal. in 
2 Reg.), and ,VCV the designation in Baba, bathrd 14 b. 


The book seems once to have occupied the first place 
among the prophetcB posteriores. A baraitha in Baba, 

2. Position in ba ‘f d gi '\ s the T followin S 

p order of these prophets : Jeremiah, 

Ezekiel, Isaiah, Minor Prophets ; and 
the Talmudic tract explains that Isaiah was placed after 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel because ‘ Kings ends in desolation, 
Jeremiah is all desolation, Ezekiel begins with desolation 
and ends with consolation, and Isaiah is all consolation. 


This Talmudic arrangement was followed by many 
copyists (20 cited by Kenn., 8 by De Rossi, 6 by Ginsb.). 
and also by a MS of the Masorah in the Palatinate 
Library, cp Buxtorf, Tiberias , 28 b. The oldest testimony 
for the order, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Minor Prophets, 
is Jerome (l.c. ). In 380 A. D. , he still adhered to the 
arrangement found in his copy of the LXN—viz., Minor 
Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel (Ep. ad 
Paulinam). To this order Codex Alexandrinus, Cyril 
(Cat. 4 331) and Gregory Naz. (Op. 298) bear witness. 
That it was determined by chronological considerations 
is manifest, whilst the insertion of Daniel shows its in¬ 
dependence of the Babylonian or Palestinian tradition 
preserved in the Talmud. 

No conclusions can be drawn from the MSS as to the original 
order in LXX. Peshitta (Poc. Bodl. Lee) 1 presents the succes¬ 
sion : Isaiah, Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel; and 
the Ethiopic version has Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Minor 
Prophets. Origen’s arrangement (Is., Jer., Dan., Ez.) places 
Daniel before Ezekiel, and Melito’s (Is., Jer., Min. Pr., Dan., 
Ez.) indicates another position for Minor Prophets omitted by 
Origen. 

There is evidence that the book at one time contained 
some elements now found elsewhere or lost. 

As Josephus does not mention separately Lamenta¬ 
tions in c. Ap. 1 8, he probably knew it only as a part 
n , , of Jeremiah. The same is presum- 

3 . Contents. ab]y true of Me lito. Origen distinctly 
states that he regarded Lamentations and the Epistle 
(Baruch 1-5 and 6?) as belonging to Jeremiah (l.c.). 
Later patristic writers, like Athanasius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Hilary, and Ambrose, regularly include 
Lamentations, Baruch and Epistle in Jeremiah (cp Hody, 


1 [There are of course exceptions in other MSS. The famous 
Cod. Ambrosianus, for example, gives this order: Isaiah, 
Jeremiah (with Lam., Ep. Jer., and F.pp. of Baruch), Ezekiel, 
Minor Prophets, Daniel (with Bel and Dragon)). 
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De bibl. t 646 ff. ). In the Ethiopic Bible the book com¬ 
prises also the Paralipomena Jeremiae (Dillmann, Chrest . 
Aeth. 1 - 15 ; Ceriani, Monumenta, 1 9-18) and the frag¬ 
ment containing the passage quoted in Mt. 2/9. These 
works, having attached themselves to Jeremiah somewhat 
after the fashion of the additions to Daniel and Esther, 
were gradually provided with separate headings and 
severed from the volume. 

The same is possibly the case in the seven following 
instances :— 

(1) In 2 Ch. 3525 an elegy on the death of Josiah is 
ascribed to Jeremiah. It seems to have had a place 
at one time among the threnodies of Lamentations 
(mrpn by ; read with 0 nrp and with 0F 1 naina run). 
See Lamentations, and cp Schmidt, Introd. to Jer. 

(2) In 2 Ch. 3622 ff. and Ezra I1-3, Is. 4428 is dis¬ 
tinctly quoted as a word of Jeremiah. The most natural 
explanation is that Is. 40 ff ., being anonymous, and 
revealing a marked kinship to Jer. 30 - 33 , found a 
temporary home in our volume before it was finally 
attached to Isaiah, where it may have been already 
established by 180 B.c. (cp Ecclus. 4824/.). 

(3) In 2 Macc. 2 i/!, certain statements are made on 
the authority of a work entitled ‘Jeremiah, the Prophet.' 
Two views are possible, (a) V. 2 may be simply remin¬ 
iscent of Jer. IO9, and w. 4 ff. may originally have 
been a haggadic annotation to Jer. 3 16, intended to 
explain and to soften the effect of that passage, but 
afterwards removed from the text; or (b) the author may 
have had before him the biographical work probably 
known by the same title. That he designates his source 
as ‘scripture’ (ypa<p^), would be natural on either 
hypothesis. It is less likely that the Paralipomena 
Jeremiae, though essentially of Jewish origin, already 
existed when 2 Macc. was written. 

(4) Mt. 2?9 is quoted from ‘Jeremiah the Prophet,’ 
the term being the same as that used in Mt. 2 17. This 
passage is not found in our present text. Did the 
author of Mt. read it in his copy of Jeremiah, or in an 
Apocryphon Jeremiae? (Cp Judas Iscariot, § 8.) 

(5) Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 7^, charges the Jews with 
having erased from Jer. a passage probably of Christian 
origin. 

(6) Whether Eph. 5 14 found its way into the apocry¬ 
phon from the margin of Jeremiah, or belonged to the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, cannot yet be determined. 

(7) Lactantius ( 48 ) found in his text the words 
‘ beatus qui erat antequam nasceretur ’ in Jer. 1 5. How 
old this gloss was is unknown. In regard to Justin’s 
accusation against the Jews that they had erased Jer. 
1119, it is altogether probable that there was a basis of 
fact for the statement. Certain MSS known to Justin 
lacked the passage. But this may have been due in part 
to its (possible) absence in a copy older than that used by 
0, and only in part to its clumsy yet uncomfortable 
apologetic use by Christians. Its occurrence in all ex¬ 
tant MSS simply shows that it finally maintained itself. 

On the other hand, MT contains many elements 
that have been added even after the book assumed 
substantially its present form (see below). 

It has been maintained that Josephus (Ant. x. 5 i, 
4 Division § 79 ) divided the book into two volumes, 
either Jeremiah and Lamentations (Ve- 
nema, Meulenbelt) or Jer. 1-24 and 25-52 (Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt). 

Ordinarily the words ‘ who was the first that wrote 
and left behind him in writing two books concerning 
these things ’ (5s irpibros irepl rovruv 8bo ftiftXovs ypd-pas 
KartXnrev) are understood as referring to Ezekiel. But 
Ez. 1-39 and 40-48 cannot be meant (Stephen Huet, 
Bertholet), as 40-48 contains no prophecy of the exile. 
Rather is it probable that those passages quoted from 
Ezekiel by Clement, Tertullian, and others (cp Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudepig. 1117 ff.) had at the time of our glossator 

1 [For the MSS which seem to present the Lucianic recension 
of Jeremiah, see below, § 21.] 
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been severed from the canonical Ezekiel and constituted 
an independent volume. That the words quoted are a 
later gloss, seems probable; 5 s is lacking in many 
MSS, and Josephus himself could scarcely have con¬ 
sidered Ezekiel as earlier than Jeremiah. 

The following are the chief schemes that have been 
proposed for dividing the book :— 

(Ecolampadius : (1) 1 - 31 , (2) 32 - 39 , (3) 40 - 52 . 

Heidegger : (1) 1 - 36 , (2) 37 - 44 , (3) 45 , (4) 46 - 51 , (5) 52 . 

H. Ailing, Hottinger, Venema, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Payne 
Smith, Streane : (1) 1 - 39 , (2) 40 - 45 , (3) 46 - 51 , (4) 52 . 

Alpinus : (1) 1 - 20 , (2) 21 - 39 , (3) 40 - 42 . 

J. Alting : (1) 1 , (2) 2 - 51 , (3) 52 . 

Eichhorn : (1) 1 - 24 , (2) 25 - 51 , app. 52 . 

Bertholdt: (1) 1 - 24 , (2) 46 - 51 , (3) 25 - 45 , app. 52 . 

Stahelin, with (1) and (2) united, also Havernick, Keil: (1) 
1 - 10 , (2) 11 - 24 , (3) 25 - 29 , (4) 30 - 33 , (5) 34 - 39 , (6) 40 - 45 , (7) 46 - 51 , 
app. 52 . 

Movers: (1) 1-20 26 46 - 49 , (2) 30 / 33 , (3) 50 /, (4) 23 22 24 , 
(5) 21 34 37 32 38 - 44 , (6) 27 - 29 . 

Schmieder : (1) 1-12, (2) 13 - 25 , (3) 26 - 33 , (4) 34 - 39 , (5) 40 - 45 , (6) 
46 - 51 , (7) 52 . 

Neumann : (1) 1, (2) 2 - 17 , (3) 18 /, (4) 20 - 45 , (5) 46 - 51 , (6) 52 . 

Ewald : (1) 1, (2) 2 - 24 , (3) 46 - 49 , 25 , app. 26 - 29 , (4) 30 - 83 , app. 
34 /, (5) 36 , 45 , app. 50 / and 52 . 

Hitzig: (1) 1-12 6, (2) 25 , (3) 26 , (4) 35 , (5) 36 , (6) 45 , (7) 46-49 
and (8) 12 8 - 24 , (9) 27 - 29 , (10) 30 - 33 , (n) 50 /, (12) 52 . 

Scholz: (1) 1-10, (2) 11-20, (3) 21 - 24 , (4) 25 1-14, 46 - 51 , (5) 25 
15-33, (6) 34 - 44 , app. 45 and 52 . 

Delitzsch : (1) 1-6, (2) 7 - 12 , (3) 13 - 20 , (4) 21 - 25 , (5) 26 - 29 , (6) 
30 - 33 , (7) 34 - 38 , (8) 39 - 45 , (9) 46 - 51 , app. 52 . 

The marked differences between the various attempts 
clearly indicate the futility of proving a logical, any 
more than a chronological arrangement, either in MT 
or in 0 . Nevertheless, they have been of value in 
leading the way to a better understanding of the com¬ 
position of the book. 

It is evident that a chronological arrangement was 
once intended, as the order in 1-20, the headings and 
the general sequence of sections, especially in 0, 
suggest. It is equally clear that, with no regard to 
the chronology, philippics against the reigning princes 
have been gathered in 21 - 24 , attacks upon rival 
prophets in 26 - 29 , promises of restoration in 30 - 33 , 
and prophecies concerning the other nations in 46 - 51 . 
Later accretions to collections previously arranged 
chronologically or according to the subject matter, 
as well as insertion or addition of later collections, 
have undoubtedly contributed to the present disorder. 
This is probably the element of truth in Grafs 
supplementary hypothesis according to which the 
book is ‘ not a collection, but rather a larger whole 
arising out of an originally complete work through 
addition and expansion.’ But the fruitless endeavours 
to find a rational order have resulted in calling renewed 
attention to the headings with their time-indications, 
and to the groups of chapters that inevitably point to 
independent collections earlier than the book in its 
present form. 

Of the superscriptions, which recur throughout the 
book, the most frequent is ‘ the word that came to 

5. Value of the Jeremiah fron ’ Ya ^’ 
miwkM/iriTiti'Ana .Tl.T riND t.TDT nvr) With or without 
superscriptions. an added . sayjng . ( 7l n , 18 , 21, 

30 1 32 1 34 1 8 35 1 40 1). In all these instances the 
title may have come from the same hand, although 
it is also possible that a heading used in an earlier 
book was imitated. That this was actually done at a 
late date, and with a small degree of intelligence, is 
shown by 40 1, which very inappropriately heads a 
narrative, not a prophecy. Of the same general 
type £re the headings 25 i 26 1 27 1. Yet they bear 
marks of a different and later origin, such as the use 
of * al (by) for V/ (Vk) in 251, the absence of ‘to 
Jeremiah’ (i.tdv bt<) in 26 1 reminding us of 50 1 in 
its earliest form, and nw for ijtdt in 27 1. In 50 1 
0 read ‘ the word of Yahw6 which he spoke con¬ 
cerning Babylon ’ (^>33 by *m m.v *ui), the prophecy 
evidently being anonymous at first. It subsequently 
assumed the form ‘ the word that Yahw6 spake con¬ 
cerning Babylon, by Jeremiah’ (•?« mrr in "iiyx "mn 
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l.YDT T 3 bll), to which ‘ concerning the land of the 
Chaldeans' was added as a gloss. In the somewhat 
abbreviated form ‘ which Yahw 6 spoke by Jeremiah ’ 
(liTDT T 3 mn* ixi msx) this meets us again in 4613 (( 5 ). 
A later editor, however, changed this into ‘ the word 
that Jeremiah the prophet spoke,’ in harmony with the 
then prevailing view of Jeremiah as ‘ the prophet' /car* 
Qoxyv- The same heading is found in 45 1, both in 
MT and ( 5 . The name of the people referred to was 
deemed sufficient in the case of certain anonymous 
prophefcies against foreign nations, or the term massa 
(ns-d) was used as in the Book of Isaiah. When grouped 
together, the mention of Nebuchadrezzar in one of them 
would naturally suggest Jeremiah as the author of all; 
but a general superscription to this effect was thought 
enough and ‘of Egypt’ (dhsd 1 ?) 462 , ‘concerning the 
Philistines' 47 1 (€ 5 ), ‘of the children of 

Ammon' (pey 'ah) 49 i, ‘of Edom' (d 7 i»x^>) 497 , ‘of 
Damascus (pjyrxi 1 ?) 4923, ‘of Kedar’ (rip 1 ?) 4928 , 
'concerning Elam' (ob'yb) 4934 remained, the kcO, if 
once there, disappearing in deference to the prophet’s 
views on this subject, 2333/; 

The most remarkable title in the book is—nin’— 1 X 1 n \1 1 C\X 
1 .TDV* It occurs 14 1 46 i 47 t 4934 and probably 1 2 as the 
original heading. In 14 1 nmt 2 (pronounce nns 3 [cp Pesh., 
Targ., Mich. Stippl. 209], afipoxta, sz’ccitas), is an Aramaism, 
and the chapter is not an oracle ; in 46 1 K'33 has been added; 
in 47 1 O’nB'Ss bx is unnatural following ijxDI* ^>,x, as is also 
D^y in 49 34. But more suspicious still is the phrase itself. 
There is no parallel for it in Hebrew. Ezek. 12 ^5 is corrupt (cp 
Cornill), and Am.Si, also quoted by Ewald, is quite regular. 
When the Greek version was made, 14 1 read ^ m.V 131 \T1 
liTZXV, 46 1 was still lacking, 47 1 read 0111773 ^ > 4934 read 
□'Tin by in'DT’ NX ic\x, the last words of 25 13 having been cut 
loose from the nomen regens and made a title of this prophecy. 
This was subsequently altered into in'DI* ^N fiin* "131 ,Tn 1C’N» 
given as a superscription to 46 1 and 47 1, and substituted for 
the phrase used in 14 1. It was also employed as a title by the 
collector of the first book. 

Chap. 1 2 probably read *0*3 ln'JXV bx ,T!,T 1 X 7 ! 7 M 1 CN 
izjVd 1 ? mvy vb&i min* qVo poN p l-Ttytr- The words 
Vi'JXT S,X may have been abbreviated "*?n as well as simply 
and the former misread v^N- The reign was suggested by 
3 6, the year was probably taken from the biographical work. 
A more elaborate heading would in course of time he de¬ 
manded, giving information concerning the prophet. It read 

mmyi ir.N D*jnan p i.vp^n p i,tot ^>n n\i icn mn* ixi 

piNX Cp ©. The omission of vn can scarcely with 
Giesebrecht be regarded as an infallible sign of pre-exilic author¬ 
ship. It is evident that the book while it had only this heading 
could not have contained any oracle considered by the editor 
to be later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. The addition of 
collections bearing later dates led to the penning of v. 3. Even 
then there was nothing in the book that was regarded as later 
than the fall of Jerusalem. 

The time indications are numerous, but are of uncer¬ 
tain value. 

They are found in I 2 (13th Jos.), 3 6 (Jos.), 14 1 (the drought), 
21 1 (Zed.), 24 1 (after Jeconiah), 25 1 (4th Jeh.), 26 1 (beg. Jeh.), 
27 1 (beg. Jeh.), 28 1 (4th Zed.), 29 1 (after Jec.), 32 1 (10th Zed.), 
34 1 (Zed.), 34 8 (Zed.), 35 1 (Jeh.), 36 1 (Jeh.), 37 1 (Zed.), 37 11 
(Zed.), 38 1 (Zed.), 39 1 /. (9th and nth Zed.), 40 1 (after Jer.’s 
release by Nabuzaradan), 41 1 (7th month), 427 (after 10 days), 
45 1 (4th Jeh.), 46 2 (4th Jeh.), 47 1 (defeat of Gaza by Pharaoh), 
4934 (beg. Zed.), 51 59 (4th Zed.). 

The text is not always certain. 

In 27 1 0 has no superscription. One editor, living 
later than ( 5 , assigned the prophecy to Jehoiakim’s 
reign. So MT. He could not have done this if in 
the very first sentence he had read ‘ unto king Zedekiah ’ 
(l.Tjnx bx ); 273 ^ is therefore probably a later gloss. 
Another editor, noticing Zedekiah in v. 12, wrote his 
name in the heading. So Pesh., Ambrosian us, Ar., 
Oxon., Kenn. 224, 

Some statements are too vague to be of much value. 
We do not know the date of the particular drought 
mentioned in 14 1, nor when Pharaoh smote Gaza ( 47 1). 
Some are demonstrably wrong, ascribing to certain 
occasions in the life of Jeremiah oracles not proceeding 
from him. Thus 25 1 462 47 1 49 34 51 59 are manifestly 
nothing but conjectures of late editors. Others arc 
drawn from popular story books, and cannot be ac- 
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corded more probability than the stories themselves, as 
40 1 44 1 45 1, probably also 32 1 and 35 1. 

The entire book 1-20 is evidently assigned by 11 / to 
the reign of Josiah. This was clearly a mistake. The 
editor of 26 is probably right in assigning the speech 
of which 7 ff. gives a more extended report to the time 
of Jehoiakim. Editors who in some instances found 
niches in the life of Jeremiah for prophecies written 
centuries later than his time, as easily as the same 
service was performed by hymn collectors for David, 
may occasionally have displayed an admirable critical 
instinct; but their opinions can have no binding force. 

Various introductory formulas are used which often 
mark off smaller independent oracles. Of these the 
most important are ‘ and the word of Yahwe came 
unto Jeremiah ’ (lnvDT bx m,T 131 vn), and ‘ and the 
word of Yahw& came unto me* ( 'Sn m,t 1x1 vn). 

The former is peculiar to 25-44 (2030 32 26 33 1 1923 3512 
37 6). The latter is peculiar to 1-24 (1 4 n 13 2 1 13 8 14 ir 15 1 
16 1 18 5 244). Here again the text is frequently uncertain. In 
I4 read—and ln'DT bx may have been the original, 
though abbreviated. In 2 1 <5 has only xai enrev. In 16 1 <5 
probably read Sn 1E7* V7*?N ,11,"V 1DX1- la 244 Arm. read rrpos 
lepffttav. In 3512 <5 read '^.Xj ff pos /u.e (in 326 this was the 
reading in Q m ff ), while MT has irpJXp *7,Xj and likewise 36 1. 
This proves beyond doubt that 1,-pDV was often abbreviated 
or simply \ This being the case, there is no unmistak¬ 
able indication anywhere whether or i.TEV Sn was originally 
written. However, phrases like 'bx mn’ 1CN HD, 13 1 1719, 
and VN1H, 24 t, show that the first person was sometimes used. 
From the use of the first person no conclusion can of course be 
drawn as to the Jeremianic origin of a given oracle. Any 
prophet might use the same formula. 

Nevertheless if these superscriptions, as the work of 
editors living at different periods subsequent to the time 
6 Eaxlier J erem i a h» based on conjecture or 
collections ^^btful tra dition, neither indicate unity 
of composition or redaction, nor possess 
any intrinsic authority, they have considerable value as 
aids in recovering earlier collections, and in exhibiting 
the successive stages of redaction. 

Chap. 1 3 furnishes positive evidence that the book at 
one time contained no prophecy indicated as having 
been spoken by Jeremiah after the fifth month of the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah. Consequently, 40-44 52 at 
any rate formed no part of the collection. There is 
ground for supposing that the three booklets, 25 46 - 51 , 
27-29 and 30 - 33 , had as yet no place in the centre of 
this volume. Chap. 1 2 supplies equally convincing 
proof that the book once contained no section in¬ 
dicated as being later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. 
This title excludes 21-24 and 26 34 - 39 ; but it may have 
served as sufficient heading for 1-20 since no later king 
or date is mentioned in these chapters. No collector 
or copyist may have been familiar with the other version 
of 7 ff^ in 26 and the date there given, or have noticed 
that 11 points to a time later than the discovery of 
the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah, or observed 
that in 19 / the relations between Jeremiah and the 
rulers are more strained than in 7 ff. 

By the aid of the superscriptions the following 
collections may be recovered. 1. 1 - 20 ; 2. 21 - 24 ; 
3. 25 46-51 ; 4. 26-29 ; 5. 30-33 ; 6. 34-39 ; 7. 40 - 44 . 
Whilst I3 clearly shows that 40-44 once circulated 
separately, and the character of the narrative con¬ 
firms this observation, the same cannot be affirmed 
concerning 34 - 39 . In the work whence these chapters 
were taken 34 37-39 on the one hand, and ( 26 ) 35 / 
( 45 ) on the other, would seem to have belonged together 
(Cornill). Not only by sub-headings and solemn intro¬ 
ductory formulas, but even more by the editorial custom 
of prefacing an oracle with appropriate words, or of 
adding at the end words mostly of a consolatory nature, 
it is to a certain extent possible to discover the smaller 
collections used in making these books. 

1. Chaps. 1 - 20 . In Bk. 1 the two oracles, 1 4-10 
11-19 (a), evidently form an independent section; 
21-3 5 ( 3 ) is shown by the introduction and the heading 
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36 to be a separate discourse; the title, the non- 
Jeremianic preface, 36-42, and the new superscription 
71 indicate that 36-630 (c) once formed a booklet; 
7-10 (<f) by its title and its long appendix, 922-1025, is 
similarly marked off ; 11/. (<?) is likewise distinguished 
by heading and appendix, II 18-I217 ; 13 (/) is clearly 
an independent fragment, 15-17 and 20-27 being probably 
later additions; 14-17 {g) is shown to be a collection 
by title, by prefaced non-Jeremianic passages, 142-6 7-9, 
and by numerous interpolations and the appendix, 
17 19-27 ; 18-20 (k) is separated from what precedes by a 
special title, and from what follows by the appended 
curse in imitation of Job 32 ff. and the heading of 21 . 

Among these groups c and d make the strongest 
impression of being direct reports of oracles. A char¬ 
acteristic especially of g, but also of a , e, f and h, is 
the use of the first person. Listening disciples may 
have written down from memory what the prophet related 
in this form. The ease, however, with which a figure of 
speech is transformed into a narrative of actual occurrence 
in 13 , and the manifest later colouring in 1 ro and 18, warn 
against assuming greater accuracy in these sections on 
account of the form. The editor of Book 1 found these 
pericopes without any indication of date except in 36. 
It is difficult to suppose that the first book was compiled 
before the third century. The editor of g may indeed 
have been a contemporary of Nehemiah (385-373 B.C.), 
and the prophet’s biography used to some extent in e, f 
g, and h may have been written in the Persian period ; 
but the Book of Job almost certainly belongs to the 
time of Ptolemaic sovereignty over Palestine, and the 
language of the title, I2, points to a comparatively late 
date. 

2. Chaps. 21 - 24 . In Bk. 2 chaps. 22-23 8 (a) form 
a collection of oracles against the reigning princes, dis¬ 
tinguished by introduction, contents, and consolatory 
non-Jeremianic additions, 23 1-4 5/ 7/ ; 239-40 ( b ) is 
separated by its heading ; 24 ( c ) is of a totally different 
character—reminding us of 1 and 13 . Stade has shown 
convincingly (ZA TXVYlin ff.) that 21 1-10 is an ex¬ 
cerpt from a passage in the biography from which 
another excerpt, necessary to supplement it, was made 
in 374 ‘ io » and also that 2I11-14 is editorial work. 
Phrases drawn from 488 suggest that 2I11-14 may 
have been written late in the second century. But 
there is nothing to prevent 211-10 from having been 
prefaced and the collection made already in the previous 
century. 

3. Chaps. 25 46 - 51 . That the prophecies against 
foreign nations in Bk. 3 once circulated as a separ¬ 
ate collection is evident from the different places they 
occupy in MT and 0 . While in © these oracles 
occupy a central position in the volume, like the similar 
prophecies in Isaiah and Ezekiel, they are in MT relegated 
to the end. Their place in 0 more exactly is between 
25 1-13 and 15-38 of the Hebrew text. The most natural 
way of accounting for this is by assuming that 25i-i3 
once formed the introduction to a smaller collection of 
oracles against nations likely to be affected by the northern 
invasion, that the additional introduction, vv. 15-38, was 
demanded by the accession of oracles against other 
nations, that 0’s copy still lacked this expansion, and 
that it was subsequently done into Greek, and on 
account of its length appended rather than inserted in 
the margin. This would explain how the corpus could 
be removed in MT and yet leave the entire chap. 25 
behind in its old place, and also how 2515-38, which 
naturally should precede the corpus, is found after it in 
0 . On this hypothesis the similarity between the order 
in MT and that of the list, 2519-26, likewise finds its 
explanation. The additional names are probably later 
insertions, or possibly represent oracles removed to 
other collections, or lost. How extensive the first col¬ 
lection may have been is not easily determined. The 
prophecies against Elam and Babylon are certainly to 
be eliminated, and probably also those concerning 
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Moab, Ammon, Damascus, and Kedar. It is possible, 
however, that in addition to Egypt, Philistia, and Edom, 
Tyre and Sidon had a place in that collection. If so, 
the first booklet may have been produced in the third 
century. But such late prophecies as those against 
Babylon and Moab cannot well have been written before 
the second half of the second century ; and the apoca¬ 
lyptic language of the editor who wrote 2515-38 points 
to the same epoch for the final redaction of Bk. 3. 
See also below, §11. 

4. Chaps. 26 - 29 . In Bk. 4 it is evident that 27-29 
once circulated as a separate collection. This is shown 
by the abbreviated form of names like ,tdt, n’pix, min, 
miD’, the spelling -isjoidu: for isienaua. the addition 
of train, and the many glosses later than 0 made by 
the same editor. As a copyist of the entire volume 
would not be likely to select these chapters as a special 
field for exhibiting all his peculiarities, it is most natural 
to suppose that 0 translated an earlier text of 27-29 
than that incorporated in MT, that in 0 ’s text 27 1 was 
contiguous with the end of the prophecy against Elam, 
4939 (Movers, Hitzig), and that 26 subsequently found 
its way into 0 in the train of 2515-38. The character 
of 27 accounts for its being joined to the prophecies 
against foreign nations in Bk. 3. A later scribe prob¬ 
ably copied from the biographical work chap. 26 as an 
introduction to show the wickedness of the pseudo¬ 
prophets and the divine protection enjoyed by Jeremiah, 
and justify his denunciation. It is reasonably certain 
that this book cannot have received its present form 
until the second half of the second century. 

5. Chaps. 30 - 33 . Bk. 5 consists of (a) 30 /., (b) 
32 r-i 5 , ( c ) 32 16-44, {d) 33 i-i 3 , (e) 3314-26. Only a 
once circulated as a separate book ; b may have been 
drawn from the biography ; c is apparently an interpo¬ 
lation in situ ; d was probably written by the editor of 
Bk. 5, who may have lived in the latter part of the 
second century ; and e is an appendix later than 0. 

6. Chaps. 34 - 39 . With the comforting outlook into 
the future presented by Bk. 5 the volume once closed. 
But the same increased interest in the prophet’s life that 
caused the addition of chaps. 36-39 to the Book of 
Isaiah also led to the appending of biographical material 
to Jeremiah. Bk. 6 never had any separate existence. 
Its present disorder is best explained by the different 
stories having been drawn directly from the biography. 
It is probable that this story-book followed a certain 
chronological order. The seeming neglect of this in 
Chronicles and Daniel cannot be alleged against the 
supposition. The Chronicler knows well the order of 
Jewish kings, and ^hat of the Persian monarchs was 
probably better known to him than has been supposed, 
while the composition of Daniel may explain the lack 
of chronological arrangement in that book (ep Barton, 
JBL 1762). It is not unlikely that in the biography 26 
35 36 and possibly 45 were followed by 34 21 1/ 
374-io 21 3-10 37ii-3828o! 39 1-3 14-18, though some 
other sections must have intervened. From 392 the 
general editor of 1-39 obtained his last date, 1 3. The 
interpolation, 394-13, is later than 0 ; but the incorpora¬ 
tion of the chapters enumerated in the volume may have 
followed soon upon that of Bk. 5. 

7. Chaps. 40 - 44 . Bk. 7 was not known to the editor 
who wrote 1 3. This raises the serious question whether 
Bk. 7 or any section of it formed a part of the bio¬ 
graphical work. After the awkward introduction, 
40 1-6, an account follows, 407-4118, which can scarcely 
have been drawn from that source. 

Not only does. Jeremiah play no rdle in the stirring events 
here narrated (it is Johanan who appears as Gedaliah’s adviser), 
but neither he nor Baruch is mentioned among those who 
escaped the massacre. This strange silence concerning the 
rophet renders it probable that 40 7-41 18 is a Midrash to the 
00k of Kings, brought over to prepare the way for 42 ff. One 
is tempted to suppose that this section has taken the place of an 
oracle to Nabuzaradan by Jeremiah. It is difficult to imagine 
that an editor should have deliberately introduced a narrative in 
which no oracle of Jeremiah occurs, and, in fact, the prophet 
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does not figure at all in ‘the word which came to Jeremiah 
from Yah we.’ 

In 42-44 the failure to carry the story clown to the 
prophet’s death is noticeable. It has been supposed 
that the veil was drawn over his tragic end by a desire 
not to publish the nation’s shame. But there is no trace 
of such delicacy elsewhere in the volume. The murder 
of Uriah (2623) and other prophets is freely recorded, 
and the tendency of this particular book to present the 
prophet as faithful even to the end and the people as 
apostates capable of any wickedness is very marked. 
Besides, it is far from certain that Jeremiah met with a 
violent death, or, if so, at the hands of his countrymen 
(see Jeremiah, the Prophet, § 2). It is more likely 
that when this book was made it was not yet known 
what had become of the prophet. The biographical 
work naturally grew in the same way as our volume. 
When Bk. 6 was added to chaps. 1-33 this biography 
apparently lost sight of the prophet at the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem. A much later hand probably led him with 4 all 
the remnant of the people,’ not without violence, into 
Egypt to prophesy against that kingdom and to predict 
the utter extinction of the Egyptian diaspora. From 
Nehemiah’s memoirs we learn that in his time (385-373 
B.C.) the Jews in Palestine were still regarded as people 
that had been left in the province when the exiles were 
carried away (cp Ezra-Nehemiah). The idea, dia¬ 
metrically opposed to this, that no Judaeans were 
left behind in the land, does not appear until the 
Chronicler, who, however, knows nothing yet of a rem¬ 
nant escaping to Egypt (2 Ch.3620). The exuberant 
genealogical interest would naturally lead the Egyptian 
Jews to trace their pedigrees back to the exile, and the 
difficulty of accomplishing this feat may readily have 
suggested as an explanation a prophetic oracle sealing 
the doom of the entire remnant. In course of time the 
prophet would inevitably receive the martyr’s crown. 
But whether an account of this yet found a ; place in the 
biography is doubtful. The counter-currents of interest 
connecting him with the Babylonian diaspora, where he 
would have ended his life in peace, or with Judaea, may 
have prevented tradition from becoming fixed on this 
point. Nabuzaradan’s speech reminds one of utterances 
of pagan rulers in Daniel. The historic substitute may 
have been introduced at the end of the second century 
by the editor who appended 52 . 

As chap. 45 presents Baruch in a different role from 
that imputed to him in 433, it is possible that this para¬ 
graph was taken from an earlier section of the biography 
and put at the end of the volume to show Jeremiah’s 
prophetic insight and generosity, even as 3915-18 was 
appended to Bk. 6. 

In regard to the biography itself, it is not improbable that it 
bore the title ‘Jeremiah the Prophet’ and that it long had a 
separate existence. If it was actually used by the authors of 
2 Mace, and Mt., it may even have been translated into Greek. 
The disappearance of such a work involves no difficulty. Nor 
is it impossible that the original was still in existence in the 
days of Jerome. Until the Hebrew book shown to him shall 
have been found, there will be nothing to force the conclusion 
that it was a recent forgery or to prevent the assumption that 
it was the old biography from which so many abstracts had 
been made, though naturally not untouched by many hands that 
would have dealt more scrupulously with a canonical hook. 

Ch. 52 seems to have been drawn from 2 K. 25 —a 
very late appendix to K. Verses 28-30, not found in 
K., were added later than ( 5 , but probably from a 
good old source, as they contradict the conception 
current at the time of the translation. When that time 
was cannot be accurately determined. The preface to 
Ecclus. only shows that in 132 B. C. prophetic writings 
had been translated, but does not indicate the extent 
and character of these writings. The year 114 in the 
epilogue to the Greek Esther is so far from fixing the 
lower limit of (3 that it cannot even be relied upon for 
determining the date of the translation of that particular 
book (cp Jacob, ZATW, 1890, p. 274^). Nor is it 
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likely that all parts were translated at the same 
time. 


There appears to be nothing, however, to prevent the 
view that the volume had substantially assumed its 
present form in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (102- 
76 B.C.). 

According to the baraitha preserved in Baba bathrii 
14 b, Jeremiah was the author of the book. The super- 

7 Sutter- scri P tions in a11 P arts °f the volume (except 
' . .r' * 52 ) would naturally lead to this conclusion. 

P ' This was no doubt the generally accepted 
view in the time of the Tannaim (Mishnic doctors). 
Whilst there is only one direct quotation in NT bearing 
on this point—viz. Mt. 2 18 (the other, 279 , being prob¬ 
ably from the biography)—this shows that 30 ff. was 
regarded as a Jeremianic production, and other NT 
authors, notably those of Hebrews and Revelation, 
are likely to have regarded Jeremiah as the author 
on the strength of the headings. Strictly speaking, 
these titles, with a single exception, do not affirm that 
Jeremiah was the writer of the respective sections. 
They only state that these oracles came to Jeremiah, 
and it is implied that they were uttered by him, but 
not necessarily that he wrote them. 

In 25 13 the editor’s meaning is perhaps doubtful; in 29 1 the 
editor possibly meant to intimate that Jeremiah wrote the letter 
as well as sent it ; in 30 2 the editor distinctly represents Yahwe 
as ordering the prophet to write, leaving the inference that he 
did so. It is significant that in all three cases the contents of 
the 4 books' render it extremely difficult to believe that they 
have come, either directly or indirectly, from the hand of 
Jeremiah. As in 364 the divine command given to Jeremiah 
( 30 - 2 ) to write in a book is carried out by dictation to Baruch, the 
writer of 302 may have thought of the same method. 


Only in 51 60 is it distinctly stated that Jeremiah 
wrote the words against Babylon; but 50 1- 51 58 is 
clearly un-Jeremianic. Even through the mists of 
tradition the faet can be discerned that there never were 
any Jeremianic autographs. This prophet was not a 
holy penman, but a preacher of righteousness (cp 
Isaiah i.). 

But if Jeremiah was not himself a writer, he may 
be the real author of many an oracle preserved in 

8. Jeremianic this book 1J Tbat wou “ eminentl y 

. true, could it be proved that some of 

* them were actually dictated by him. 
But even though a closer examination should render it 
probable that we possess only free reproductions of 
discourses that lived in the memory of disciples, that 
would still put within our reach sentiments, thoughts, 
and forms of expression of which he was the author. 
If these should be seen to reflect historic circumstances 
unknown in later times, religious ideas out of harmony 
with those prevailing after the exile, and a unique 
personality not to be explained as a fictitious character, 
that would tend to enhance their trustworthiness. It 
would not be strange, in view of methods in vogue 
elsewhere, if such genuine sayings should be found 
chiefly in Bks. 1 and 2, if Bks. 3 and 5 should prove to 
be altogether un-Jeremianic, and if the biographical sec¬ 
tions, with all their long speeches, should furnish but 
scanty material. 

Since Spinoza it has generally been assumed, on the 
basis of the narrative in 36 , that the roll which Baruch 
wrote at the dictation of Jeremiah in the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim (603 B.C.) has been preserved in some parts 
of our present volume. Spinoza regarded the 4 I ’ 
sections,— i.e ., chiefly 1-20—and the prophecies against 
foreign nations, 46 - 51 , as giving the contents of the roll. 
This view has met with wide approval. Even Stade 
thinks it 4 the first duty of criticism to restore from the 
book this original roll.’ He, indeed, rejects 46-51 with 
its introduction 25 , removes all genuine sayings that 
are later than 603, and eliminates the many un-Jeremi¬ 
anic interpolations. But the remainder represents 
to him the famous roll. We have no guarantee, how¬ 
ever, that the remnant ever had a place on Baruch's 
scroll. In fact, there are considerations that militate 
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seriously against this supposition. The words directly 
quoted from the roll (3629) are not to be found in these 
sections ; there are no prophecies against foreign nations 
among them, as is demanded by v. 2 ; the prophecies 
selected do not make any such clear allusion to the 
Chaldaeans as would scare the king or vex him, and 
they certainly do not make the impression of being 
either ' all the words that Yahw6 had spoken to him ’ 
in twenty years or an intelligently arranged summary 
for a special purpose. The difficulty of the assumption 
has been felt by Gratz 1 (1874) and Cheyne (art. 
‘Jeremiah,’ in EBW> ’8i ; Comm . ’85), who have there¬ 
fore thought of chap. 25 (of course when purified from 
the most obvious interpolations) as the roll. But since 
chap. 25 is the introduction to chaps. 46 - 51 , and all 
these chapters are almost certainly not Jeremianic in 
any sense, the attempt to find Baruch’s roll must be 
given up. As Dahler suggested, the 1 book ’ had clearly 
a special purpose. Whether it was subsequently lost, 
or any part of it drifted into our volume, is not a matter 
of serious moment. Concerning no portion of our 
present work is it affirmed, or even intimated, that it 
was dictated to Baruch. The use of the first person, 
if original, may be a reminiscence of the actual language 
of the prophet, or a literary device. 

It is safe to assume that among those who listened 
to the prophet there were no reporters taking down 
his words, pen in hand. Chap. 36 gives us valuable 
evidence of what was deemed sufficient accuracy in 
such matters. All the words spoken by Yahwe through 
his prophet in twenty years are put to writing under a 
sudden impulse, and this picture of past prophecy is a 
year later, under fresh provocation, retouched with 
1 many like words.’ This is no doubt the story of much 
reporting. Freely from memory, speeches were written 
down that they might not be forgotten, still preserving, 
in spite of many like words added, somewhat of the 
original flavour. 

It is this breath of a mighty spirit, felt particularly in 
the earlier parts of the volume, that forbids the theory 
of Havet and Vernes according to which our book 
is wholly pseudepigraphical and Jeremiah a fictitious 
character. 

It is natural to ascribe such knowledge as we possess 
R ,, of Jeremiah’s words and life to the pen 
9. isarucns of Baruch The book itself suggests his 
parT '* importance. 

According to chap. 36 Baruch was the writer of the book pro¬ 
duced in 604 ; he was the prophet’s representative reading this 
hook ; he was as much in danger as Jeremiah and had as powerful 
friends among the princes ; according to 433 he was accused by 
the Jews of unduly influencing the prophet ; according to 455 
he was censured by Jeremiah himself for having cherished lofty 
plans contrary to the prophet’s ideas. Such a man might write, 
not only at the dictation of the prophet, but also in his name, 
and furnish much information concerning his life, by^ virtue of 
intimate acquaintance. The idea of a close partnership involv- 
ing independent work on Baruch’s part is seen unmistakably in 
the addition of Bar. 1-5 to Jer. without a separate title and in the 
appending of the Epistle of Jeremy to Bar. ; and in Baruch's 
hiographical activity in Paralipomena Jer. To Theodoret 
Baruch seems to have been more than a mere amanuensis. 


When, in modern times, differences of style began to 
be observed, the frequent changes from the first to the 
third person were ascribed to Baruch ; his hand was dis¬ 
covered in the later oracles ; the biographical sections 
were assigned to him as author. The theory of two 
recensions had a tendency to increase his labours as an 
editor; he was charged with the care of the second 
improved edition as well as with the editio princeps. 


1 [* It is an old and generally prevalent error that Jeremiah 
caused to be written down an entire collection of prophetic dis¬ 
courses, and that Jehoiakim destroyed this. . . It is to be shown 
here that Jehoiakim only burned that roll in which was con¬ 
tained the. prophecy of the calamity threatening Judah (and the 
neighbouring peoples) from the Babylonion invasion (see 3629). 
. . . Chaps. 36 and 25 belong together as much as chaps. 7 and 
26 .’ Gratz, *Das Datum der Schlacht bei Kharkemisch u. der 
Beginn der chald. Herrschaft ub. Juda,’ MGIVJ 23 289^ The 
so-called ‘error’ still holds its ground in commentaries and 
introductions.] 


Even after the abandonment of the two-recensions 
theory, the idea that large portions of our book have 
come from the pen of Baruch is still cherished by 
eminent scholars. But there is not the slightest evidence 
that any part of the volume was ever written by him. 
It does not contain a single line that even claims to have 
been penned by him ; and the many works that purport 
to come from him are too palpably spurious to be used 
as touchstones. It remains a bare possibility that, at 
one time or another, Baruch wrote down abstracts of 
oracles delivered by Jeremiah. Among these there may 
have been reports of utterances made before 604 B.c. as 
well as after that date. But it is not likely that such 
memoranda were used in preparing the ' book ’ read to 
Jehoiakim. The late origin of many sections claimed 
for Baruch, and the manifest lack of order among the 
genuine fragments of Jeremianic oracles, seem to pre¬ 
clude the supposition that he was in any sense the 
editor of the book. 1 


Note on Jer. 36 18.—The sense of ^*ip in this passage (read ? 
proclaim ?) is uncertain. In v . 14 jop nas clearly the sense of 
‘ read,’ as frequently elsewhere, cp Ex. 247 Dt. 17 19. The use 
of earlier collections is not in itself improbable, as Dahler has 
shown. But the natural impression of the text certainly is 
that the prophet reproduces from memory and dictates to his 
scribe all the words that Yahwe has spoken to him. We are 
not justified in minimising either the assumed extent of the 
Megillah or the miraculous power ascrihed to the prophet. We 
may question the historic accuracy of the narrative. 

The book appears to be the product of writers un- 

m wrifpr<?- known to us b y name - The y ma y be 

* , * divided into the following classes :— (a) 

CO ec ors. reporters and collectors of oracles, ( b ) 
prophets, (c) historians, (</) poets, ( e) editors and 
annotators. 


(<z) When sayings of the prophet were first put 
into writing we do not know. Tradition found it un¬ 
necessary to ascend higher than the year 604 b.c. ; a 
lapse of twenty-two years was not regarded as too long 
for correct reproduction. It is probable, however, that 
the discourses referring to the Chaldeo-Scythian invasion 
were drawn from reports made at an earlier date. To 
such reports may be assigned 4 3-10 12-18 28-31 51-17 19 
61-30 and possibly 112-6 9-12 (in 9 'bn probably abbrevi¬ 
ation of i.ydt bn, or late, HP 229). Similar memoranda 
in Jehoiakim’s reign may have contained 22-13 20-37 
31-5 and 73-31 81-9 14-17 9i-2i. In the little book, 
14-17, the genuine Jeremianic fragments 1410-16 151-4 
I62-13 may have been written from memory in the 
prophet's lifetime by some friendly listener who pre¬ 
served Jeremiah’s use of the first person. The essence 
of 1 may have come down in the same manner, while 
13 is likely to be a late transformation of a parable into 
a narrative. I81-17 191/. 10/. may still be accounted 
for in this way, and possibly also the indictments of the 
kings, 22, and the prophets, 239^, and the nucleus of 
24. 


Many words, no doubt, were gathered from the lips of the 
people, by makers of collections during the Chaldean period. 
But as such sayings pass from man to man, they grow. In 
course of time the collectors would naturally find it difficult to 
determine whether an oracle was genuine or not. The ‘ color 
Jeremianus’ produced by unconscious or conscious imitation 
would readily deceive even where a definite ascription did not 
silence every doubt. On the other hand, the collections would 
furnish material for the enrichment of the stories concerning the 
prophet’s life. 

(£) In addition to the writers who have given us 
more or less correct reports of the 
oracles of Jeremiah, the book intro¬ 
duces us to a number of original 
prophetic authors living in later times. 
Chief among these are the writers whose productions 
fill Bks. 3 and 5. 

Eichhorn appears to have been the first to perceive 
clearly the un-Jeremianic character of 46 - 51 . 

Already in 1777 {Rejeriorium, 1 149) he declared that ‘be 


11. Prophetic 
writers: chaps. 
46*51. 


1 For a criticism of Giesebrecht’s view on the book written by 
Baruch at Jeremiah’s dictation, according to Jer. 36 , s tzlntrod. 
to the Book 0/Jeremiah , by the present wriier. 
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who finds in the prophecies against foreign nations the language 
of Jeremiah must either have no acquaintance with Jeremiah’s 
style or no capacity for distinguishing different modes of 
expression.’ His theory then was that the works of earlier 
rophets had been used by Jeremiah in the fourth year of 
ehoiakinij a somewhat similar procedure to that often ascribed 
to Isaiah in the case of chap. 15/1 In his EinUitun £t 4 ) (’24), 
Eichhorn’s assumed that the chapters were of later origin and 
not edited by Jeremiah. As regards 50 / 1 , of whose spurious 
character Eichhorn was most fully persuaded, practical una¬ 
nimity has been reached. 

The attempt of Movers, Hitzig, Schrader, Stahelin to 
find a Jeremianic nucleus enlarged in the exile was effec¬ 
tively disposed of by Budde in his excellent monograph. 

Graf and Orclli still defended the authenticity, largely on the 
ground of numerous Jeremianic expressions. To explain these 
it is not necessary to think, with Budde, of pseudonymity, 
which apparently is precluded by the fact that the prophecy 
was not originally assigned to Jeremiah (cp £ 5 ); extensive use 
of writings ascribed to Jeremiah and a very small measure of 
originality suffice. Unmistakable dependence on Ezekiel, 
Is. 13 40-55 34 /C, an attitude of satisfaction with Israel and 
of fierce hatred of Babylon, and an utter lack of sympathy 
with Jeremiah’s point of view and of intelligent appreciation 
of the very phrases borrowed from him, have convinced critics 
of widely different schools that these chapters are not the work 
of Jeremiah. Eichhorn’s doubts concerning 46-49 led Blau 
(.ZDMG 1865) to seek a later occasion in Israel’s history for 
these chapters. . A story in Mas'udi of the Benu Hadir caused 
Eichhorn to assign the authorship to Berachia b. Zerubbabel. 
Many acute observations were made ; but the legend is too late 
to be used for historical purposes. 

It is, however, the merit of Schwally to have been 
the first to examine with critical thoroughness these 
prophecies (chaps. 46 - 51 ). 

12 . bcnwally S Schwally pointed out theclose relation of 48 

criticism. to Is. 15 / and 24 , and of 49 7/: to Obadiah, 

the dependence on parts of Jer. that are 
probably secondary, the absence of the call to repentance so 
characteristic of pre-exilic prophecy, and the character of Yahwe 
as a god of vengeance pouring his fury upon the heathen. He 
also directed attention to the probable identification of Elam 
with Persia, and he indicated the true character of 25 as an 
introduction to the book of oracles. His apparent contention [ 
that a pre-exilic prophet must have preached repentance and 
cannot have conceived of Yahwe as a god taking vengeance on 
the heathen nations for their treatment of Israel is not quite j 
convincing. Habakkuk 1 and Nahum show much of this vin¬ 
dictive spirit, and _ other prophets may have excelled them. 
Yet so far as Jeremiah is concerned the contrast is very marked, 
and the oracles certainly breathe a spirit most familiar to us 
from extant writings of post-exilic times. 

Bleecker has undertaken to do for chaps. 46-51 what 
Movers and Hitzig did for 50 / 

He eliminates the most objectionable features, partly on the 
basis of ©, partly by conjecture, attempts to show the necessity 
of assuming a Jeremianic authorship in order 

13. Bleecker’s. to justify the references to Jeremiah as a 

prophet called to denounce judgment on 
many nations, minimises the objections drawn by Schwally from 
the theology of the oracles, and seeks to picture a suitable his¬ 
torical background in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. Even 
Bleecker, however, is forced to surrender the prophecy against 
Elam (4934-39), extremely doubtful about the oracle against 
Kedar(4928 is obliged to cut so deeply into the prophecy 
against Moab ( 48 ) as to leave but a few verses, removes from the 
prophecy against Edom (497-22) the embarrassing verse 49 12 
in which the destruction of Jerusalem is clearly mentioned, 
and then bases an argument for Jeremianic authorship on the 
absence of any reference to this event. 

Yet even after the most radical excision these oracles 
remain in irreconcilable conflict with the views and 
sentiments that the earlier sections of the book allow us 
to ascribe to Jeremiah. 

In 2 10/C Jeremiah looks beyond the boundaries of Judah 
but only to point out the loyalty of other nations to their gods, 
in contrast with the faithlessness of Yahwe’s people. If in 
18 7-10 he has in mind any other people and kingdom than 
Judah, he holds out repentance and restitution. That is the 
sentiment of the universally acknowledged later additions, 
4626/847 496 39 (wanting in ©, except 4939), not °f the pro¬ 
phecies themselves. That chap. 1 has been retouched in view 
of the later contents of the volume, and that 27 , drawn from the 
biographical work, is unhistorical, seems extremely probable. 
Yet even 1 5 and 10 do not necessarily suggest any specific 
oracles against nations beyond the terrible announcement in 
43^ of the subjugation of people after people by the Chaldean 
power ; and even 27 is tinged with sympathy and concern for 
the nations lest they be led astray by their prophets from the 

1 On the historical situation in Habakkuk see Habakkuk, 
and cp N. Schmidt, New IVorld , *98, p. 585. 
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path of safety. All references to Nebuchadrezzar and his time 
are editorial, since neither 46 26 (wanting in ©) nor 4930 is 
original and there is nothing in the text to sustain these 
editorial conjectures. 

Whilst rightly insisting upon the necessity of examin¬ 
ing each oracle by itself, though unnecessarily justify- 

14 Giese- ing th5s b y a reference to 362, in which 

brecht’s" he has an excessive confidence, *Giese- 
brecht appreciates more fully than Bleecker 
the force of Schwally’s arguments. 

Giesebrecht perceives the impossibility of ascribing the oracles 
against Egypt (463-12 and 13-26) to Jeremiah, and correctly 
indicates the source of that perplexing confusion, which leaves it 
uncertain whether a past or a future defeat is depicted, in the 
dependence on literary models. If he still clings to a possible, 
though indefinable, Jeremianic nucleus it is because of the know¬ 
ledge on the part of the editor of a battlefield of Carchemish 
not known to BcrOssus. . Rather should the lack of confirmation 
render this piece of editorial wisdom suspicious, Giesebrecht 
also recognises the dependence of 48 on Is. 15 / and its post-exilic 
character, and the secondary character of all the prophecies in 
49 except that against Edom. Here a failure to perceive that 
all parts of Obadiah are post-exilic leads him to assume a 
genuine nucleus. 

The only oracle which Giesebrecht would decidedly 
claim for Jeremiah is that against the Philistines (47). 
With Hitzig, Kuenen, and others he sees the impos¬ 
sibility of saving the heading, but finds a good historical 
background for the oracle in the time of Jehoiakim. 
It is difficult, however, to conceive of Jeremiah selecting 
Philistia, either in 604, or in 625 (which might also 
be considered), as the object of Yahw^’s fury, without 
indicating any sin committed, and with such terrible 
emphasis. Close examination only tends to confirm 
the view of Schwally, also maintained by Stade, Well- 
hausen, Smend, Duhm, and Budde. As for the two 
introductions, Cornill sees a weighty argument in favour 
of the authenticity of 2515-29 in the fact that 1 * the cup 
of the fury of Yahw6 ’ suddenly becomes a popular 
expression after Jeremiah’s time, as in Ezek. 2332 Lam. 
42i Is. 5117 Hab. 2i6 Ps. 759 [8], and therefore must 
have been coined by Jeremiah. But these passages 
written in different periods do not prove a sudden 
popularity of the phrase, nor is it apparent why 
Jeremiah rather than Ezekiel should have given it this 
form. On the contrary, it is probable that the editor 
who wrote 2515 had before him 4912, and the thought 
there suggested of Israel’s drinking out of Yahw6’s cup 
of anger, expressed in Ezek. 2332, is likely to be earlier, 
if it originated at all with a prophet. 

In the book of consolation, chaps. 30/., Movers, 
De Wette, and Hitzig noticed the close affinity to Is. 

15 Ch 30 f. 32 40R ‘ ^ Villiams regarded these 
' chaps, as a 1 song of encouragement 
by some Baruch or later Isaiah far on in the exile. 
Stade recognized the pseudonymity. It was Smend, 
however, who first clearly set forth the internal evidence 
against the Jeremianic authorship of both chaps. He 
recognised that the author lived after the exile and also 
after the disenchantment that had followed the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple. As the author missed a prophecy of 
Judah’s return, he assumed that there had already been 
a return of exiles. But the return under Cyrus is 
scarcely historical. 

This would give added weight to Giesebrecht’s objection that 
a promise to Israel alone would not be likely in a late writer, 
and a certain plausibility to his view that 31 2-6 15-20 formed a 
genuine nucleus afterwards enlarged by 30 , were it not that the 
terms ‘Jacob ’ and ‘ Israel * seem to have acquired a wider sense 
since 2 Isaiah, on whom the writer so clearly depends, and that 
the unity of the book, rightly emphasised by Graf, cannot well 
he questioned. The hope of political independence pervades 
the book. This is also expressed in 31 22 (where © gives the 
only satisfactory sense), which should probably be emended thus : 

onaj 1333' nip: pto nenn mrr tna» ptra (cv o-om/pi?) 

being a later gloss (preserved in ©) to njpj pN2 1 —the sign con¬ 
sists^ in this, that men shall walk about in a land freed from 
foreign rulers. This likewise removes every objection to 
3135-40; the enlargement of the capital and the extension of 


1 For njp in the sense of ‘ purchase the freedom of,’ ‘ ransom,* 

* deliver,* cp Ex. 15 16 Dt. 2868 Is. 1111 Ps. 74 2 Neh. 5 8. 
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the kingdom by the return of exiles are the signs that Yahwfc 
lias forgiven his people, and the love thus shown will be more 
effective than the preaching of prophetic teachers in bringing 
about a willing obedience to the law. The author of the Songs 
of Zion, added in Palestine to 2 Isaiah, still has confidence in 
the missionary activity of the Yahwe -disciples ; this writer 
despairs of all human teaching and expects reform to come as a 
consequence of Yahwe’s deed of deliverauce. 

In chap. 32, not only 17-23, but the whole section 
16-44 is clearly a late production, the author occasionally 
falling out of his role, as in 37 42 ; 6-15 may have been 
taken from the biography. Chap. 33 14-26, not yet 
found by 0, is quite generally rejected. But neither is 
33i-i3 likely to be genuine. The dependence on 2 Is. 
in v. 2, the extraordinary exhortation in v. 3, the juxta¬ 
position of the captivity of Judah and of Israel { v . 7), 
the feeling of the heathen concerning restored Jerusalem 
( v . 9), the actual desolation of the city (v. 10), the late 
psalm -fragment and the praise offering ( v . n), and the 
dependence on 17 26 and 3124 in w. 12 and 13, are 
sufficiently convincing. 

The speeches in Bks. 4, 6, and 7 must be considered 
in connection with the biography (see § 17). 

In Bks. 1 and 2 there are, in addition to poetical 
and liturgical compositions and brief annotations, a 

Ifi Insert inn* series of more important insertions of' 

in 1 20 21-24 late ° rigin - 2l4 ‘ 19 breaks the natUral 
connection, presupposes evil treatment 

of the Jews by the people of Thebes and Daphnae, 
breathes the spirit of 2 Isaiah’s concern about the 
servant of Yahw6, and rebukes immigration to Egypt 
and Syria. That 36-42 is out of place is generally 
seen. Stade doubts the genuineness of 317 /. Gicse- 
brecht rejects 314-18; Cornill3i7/. 4i/. ; Kraetz- 
schmar, 3 14-42. The whole section is doubtful. The 
looseness of construction may be explained by literary 
dependence on Ezek. 16, Jer. 31, and other passages. 
An invitation to Israel to return, even in the form of 
w. 12 f, either in 625 when the Scytho-Chaldean 
invasion was imminent, or after the futility of Josiah’s 
reform had become apparent (cp v. 10) and the Chaldeans 
again threatened the land, is difficult to understand. 
It is not likely that two minds independently conceived 
the idea of Israel’s justification through Judah’s greater 
sinfulness. The author sees both Judah and Israel 
coming back together to Zion ( v . 18), and uses the term 
* house of Israel ’ in a manner to suggest the whole 
Yahwe-worshipping people ( vv . 19 f ). 924 f. t though 
brief, is important as showing the sentiments of later 
scribes. It probably read originally ‘ Behold days come, 
when I will punish all who are circumcised in their 
foreskin (i.e ., have the sign in their body though they 
fail to unite with Israel as proselytes)—viz. Egyptians, 
Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites — and all the dwellers 
in the desert who poll their hair,’ a kindred custom. 

IO1-16 is almost universally rejected. 0 presents 
the pericope in an earlier form than MT. But even 0 
has the late Aramaic addition, v. 11 (itself the work of 
two hands), and other expansions. Language and 
thought preclude Jeremianic origin. 12 14-17, like the 
elegy preceding it, is evidently un-Jeremianic. The 
neighbouring nations have settled in Israel's land ; they 
will be plucked up ; but they will be accepted as 
proselytes, if they learn to swear by Yahwe. The 
affinity with Is. 569-12 57i-i3 is marked. 16 14-18 is 
clearly a later prophecy presupposing the exile and 
promising a return, dependent in its phraseology some¬ 
what on 2 Isaiah. For c:ij/ ('their iniquity’) read 
OJiyD (‘their dwelling’) in v. 17, a copyist having mis¬ 
understood the tenor of the verse. 237 f. is later 
than I614/ Stade and many others rightly regard 
1719-27 as a work of a later prophet. The concern 
here expressed for sabbath - keeping and sacrifices, 
making prosperity dependent upon such exercises, 
is contrary to Jeremiah’s spirit (cp 7) and belongs 
to another age. Geiger ( Urschrift , 83) in 1857 ex¬ 
pressed his conviction that 23 5-8 was written in the 
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Hasmonean period. Giesebrecht ( Beitr . z. Jesaiakriiik , 
40), though maintaining the Jeremianic authorship, finely 
indicated that even w. 1-3 presuppose the exile. The 
entire pericope, 23 1-8, is in all probability a product of 
a later age. 

(c) Contemplation of a prophet’s words naturally be¬ 
gets an interest in the historic occasions that gave rise 

_ to his utterances and the circum- 

17. Historians. stances of hjs , ife Stories concern . 

ing the remarkable epoch when Jeremiah lived and his 
own strange career no doubt passed from mouth to 
mouth for a long time before an attempt was made to 
fix them in writing. Adversity, repentance, reflec¬ 
tion on Israel’s sufferings such as the Servant-of- 
Yahwe songs reveal, would tend to bring out of obscurity 
and disgrace the figure of the prophet who foresaw the 
ruin of the state, but also to shape this figure according 
to the ideal. Words would suggest situations, situations 
words. Finally the demand for a connected biography 
would arise. This work would follow the prophet’s 
career so far as the material at hand permitted. As the 
interest increased, the desire for more complete know¬ 
ledge would grow and find its gratification. It is possible 
that the biography in its latest form contained some story 
of the prophet’s death, though contradictory accounts, 
or other reasons, determined the final editors of the 
canonical book not to introduce it. 

There are in our present volume historical sections 
that cannot have come from the biography. Already 
Grotius recognised that 52 is an appendix drawn from 
2 K. 25 , with the exception of vv . 28-30. That is now 
universally conceded. It has not yet been observed, 
but appears equally certain, that 407-4118 must have 
been taken from another source than the biography (cp 
§ 6). The lifelikeness of this story is much praised, 
and it is generally used as an authentic account by 
modern historians. Literary critics are still apt to be 
deceived by vividness of description, local colour, names 
and dates, and charmed into forgetfulness of the most 
glaring inconsistencies and historical impossibilities. 
Such inconsistencies and impossibilities are not wanting 
in this story. A confused memory of the first Chaldean 
governor and of an abortive attempt by a side branch 
of the Davidic family to overthrow the new government, 
and local legends clustering about the cistern of Asa 
and the pool of Gibeon, may lie at its foundation; but in 
its present form it cannot well be earlier than the second 
century. 

A. B. Davidson has recognised that the passage 42 
7-22,' on account of its rather debased style and its other 
peculiarities, is probably a free construction from the 
historian’s hand.’ But 43 1-7 presupposes this ‘free 
construction’; 42 1-6 is its necessary introduction ; the 
same ‘ depraved style ’ and other peculiarities of repro¬ 
ductive prophecy characterise 44 , which further betrays 
its late origin by its assumption of a complete depopula¬ 
tion of Judaea and the existence of Jewish communities 
in all parts of Egypt. 43 8-13 seems to have come from 
the pen of a man who regarded Nebuchadrezzar as 
Yahw&'s servant in punishing the Egyptians for their 
idolatry, and may have had some knowledge of his 
expedition against Egypt in 568. Rowland Williams, 
with keen insight, hinted at a later date for the 4 moralis¬ 
ing view of the conqueror as Yahw^’s servant. ’ The 
address of Nabuzaradan, 402 ^, in which he speaks 
as if he were a disciple of Jeremiah, is, of course, a late 
production. The Egyptian sojourn of Jeremiah is sub¬ 
ject to grave doubts (cp Jeremiah i., § 2). Whether 
Bk. 7 was in part drawn from late additions to the 
biography, or was altogether a free construction, the 
editor who wrote I3 knew nothing about Jeremiah’s 
subsequent fate save that he survived the fall of the city. 

The stories preserved in Bks. 1-6, and in all prob¬ 
ability taken from the biography, reveal the workman¬ 
ship of many writers, and vary greatly in the degree 
of credibility attaching to them. Bks. 3 and 5 have 
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each one such story. Ewald suggested and Giesebrecht 
has convincingly shown that 51 59-64 (cp Seraiaii) is a 
piece of haggadic fiction. 

The historiciry of 32 i-ip (cp Hanamel) has been questioned 
by Pierson, who finds it improbable that a prisoner should be 
surrounded by people, have a secretary, and be able to make 
purchases. Stade, Cornill, and Giesebrecht rightly reject 1-5. 
In behalf of 6-15 Giesebrecht urges certain points which 
apparently preclude a later writer. He suggests that the story 
was told by Jeremiah after the fall of the city. There may be a 
nucleus of fact in the story. But if Jeremiah meant by this tale 
to keep his people quiet in the land under Chaldean sovereignty, 
rather than that they should emigrate, he would not have inti¬ 
mated (1 w . 14/) that after a long time they would again have a 
chance of buying houses and fields. The miraculously bestowed 
fore-knowledge of Hanainel’s coming, the outlook into a future 
beyond the long exile, the consequent purely symbolic character 
of the act, the amazement, common in apocalyptic literature, at 
the wonderful plan of future deliverance, and the vagueness of 
the narrative, only in part due to textual corruption, seem to 
indicate a later origin. 

In Bk. i, 131-14 may be an excerpt from the bio¬ 
graphy. The twofold journey to the Euphrates is clearly 
unhistorical. A saying like that of vv . 12-14 has been 
dramatised. The editor of the book may also have 
drawn from the same source the genuine parts of 18 
and 19 and the possibly authentic story 201-6. 

In Bk. 2, 21 1-10 is front the biography (cp above). 

The introductory chapter, 26 , to Bk. 4 contains a briefer 
report of the speech given, 7 ff ., and an apparently trust¬ 
worthy account of the consequences. In the booklet 
27 - 29 , the story of the bands and yokes ( 27 ), and that of 
the correspondence with Babylonia ( 29 ), are scarcely 
historical ; while the narrative of the encounter between 
Jeremiah and Hananiah sounds plausible, though it may 
have been retouched. That Hananiah was scared to 
death is less probable than that 2817 was added to 
round off the story. 

In Bk. 6 there is no valid reason to question the 
substantial accuracy of 34 . Chap. 35 , on the other 
hand, is subject to grave doubts. That Jeremiah should 
have praised for their loyalty the Rechabites (q.v.) 
whose very presence in Jerusalem constituted the severest 
infringement of the commandment enjoined upon them 
by their ancestor, is quite incredible, apart from the 
questionable method used to test their fidelity to one of 
the ancestral injunctions, and the scene of this trial. A 
justification was probably found in this story for the 
elevation into some position in the lower clerus (\je:^ is?) 
of those who had abandoned the nomadic life they were 
solemnly commanded to lead. Against the historical 
trustworthiness of chap. 36 Pierson adduced twenty-one 
arguments. Their summary rejection by Kuenen may 
have been influenced by a reluctance to surrender a 
narrative generally regarded as furnishing a trustworthy 
clue to the composition of the book. If this is seen to 
be illusive, it may more readily be admitted that, whilst 
some of these arguments are of little weight, taken as a 
whole they are not without a certain cumulative force. 
It is evidently the author’s meaning that all the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during a period of more than twenty years, 
were written by Baruch, the prophet dictating them from 
memory. He did not reflect on the curious effect of 
such a collection of miscellaneous addresses on different 
subjects and occasions, even if a reproduction of that 
kind were a possibility. That Jeremiah should send his 
servant with so important a mission instead of going 
himself is all, the more strange as a long time elapses 
between the writing and the reading of the book. It 
does not seem possible to refer the explanation ‘ l am 
restrained' to political detention, since he is free to go 
and hide himself, nor to ceremonial uncleanness, since 
the command to Baruch precedes the public reading by 
months, nor to business, since the fast day would take 
precedence. But can the author really have represented 
his hero as held back by cowardly concern for his own 
safety? The collusion of the princes with Baruch and 
Jeremiah contrasts with their eagerness to bring the 
book to the king’s knowledge, and this with their neglect 
to take with them the corpus delicti . In v. 29 is assumed 
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a personal interview with Jehoiakim that harmonises 
neither with Jeremiah’s detention on the fast day nor 
with his subsequent concealment. A possible kernel of 
fact is all that can be admitted. Jeremiah’s feeling con¬ 
cerning the expected Egyptian relief corps, 371-10 
(211 -10), his intended departure from Jerusalem, and his 
imprisonment (37 xi ff. ), may be historical. 38 is mani¬ 
festly a late legend. 

The king, like Daniel's Darius, has no power to prevent the 
enraged nobles from slaying Jeremiah (v. 5), yet in v. toff, he 
has absolute power to save the prophet. That Jeremiah agrees 
to tell a lie is clear ; but why it should be told and how it could 
satisfy the princes, is not apparent. Not only 394-13, still want¬ 
ing in ©\s copy, but also 1-3 14, and the oracle, 15-18, introduced 
as a supplement to the legend, 38 7-13, are manifestly unhistorical. 

{d) In Bk. 1 copyists and editors have introduced a 
number of poetical passages, psalm - fragments and 
18 P ts e ^ e §^ es » an< ^ g nom i c poems. Some of them 
’ * show striking affinities to Lamentations, also 

ascribed to Jeremiah. It is the merit of Stade to have 
recognised the secondary character of many such poetic 
interpolations. Had his reasons been given, the correct¬ 
ness of his judgment would no doubt have been more 
generally seen. Other passages of the same nature 
should probably be added. 

419-21 breaks the textual connection, laments a de¬ 
struction that has been experienced, expresses national 
grief (cp ‘my tents,’ ‘my tent-covers’) and shows 
a kinship to psalms in which the personified com¬ 
munity speaks. 818-23 apparently presupposes 

not only the exile of the people, but also the succes¬ 
sive disenchanted hopes for the restoration of the 
monarchy. Verse 18 b is a quotation of Lam. 122 ; read, 
with Houbigant, ‘ my consolation is far from me ’ 
(’^yo wr^s). The aphorism, 922/, was also found 
by (& in 1 S. 210 as a part of Hannah’s song. It was 
evidently a homeless fragment brought first into the 
song and then into the prophecy. It is in the style 
of the later psalms. In 1017-25, 19-21 and 23-25 

are clearly the work of a poet who looks back upon 
the exile of the people, the cessation of the monarchy, 
and the partial occupation of the land by neighbouring 
nations as past facts, and desires the utter annihila¬ 
tion of the heathen, while pleading for gentler treat¬ 
ment for Judah. He speaks in the name of the com¬ 
munity ; cp ‘my tabernacle,’ ‘my tent,’ ‘my chords,’ 

‘ my sons,’ ‘ my destruction.’ Verses 17 f. and 22 may 
be reminiscences from Jeremianic oracles introduced 
by an editor. In 1115-17 we have a poem in six 

double lines in which Zion seems to be exhorted to 
remove by prayers and sacrifices the adversity that so 
long followed the destruction of the Judean king¬ 
dom. There is nothing in 12 1-6 that is suggestive 

of Jeremiah. The speaker is the nation disturbed by the 
continued disfavour of Yah\v6 as show'n in the drought 
and the famine, and puzzled by the prosperity of false 
brethren (cp Neh. 5 ). If this is the condition of things 
in times of comparative ease, what would it be if war 
should arise? Such seems to be the sense of the 
proverb, v. 5. The elegy, 127-13, is clearly non- 

Jeremianic. Judah, the beloved, has been put into the 
hands of her enemies, birds of prey have come upon 
her, shepherds (foreign rulers) have destroyed the 
vineyard. 1315-17 is a similar lamentation re¬ 

miniscent in part of late psalms. The depraved style 
suggests to Scholz a late date for w. 20-27. He is 
probably right. Verses 18 f ., also rejected by Scholz, 
may be genuine, though there is no necessity for 
thinking of a particular queen mentioned in Kings. 
There is nothing to remind us of Jeremiah’s language, 
style, or thought in the exquisite elegiac strains of 142 - 6 . 
The absence of any religious suggestion precludes a 
prophetic source. 14 7-9 is a psalm breathing the 

spirit of 2 Isaiah. The phrase ‘because of thy name,’ 
the title ‘ hope of Israel,’ the rebuke to Yahwe for leaving 
a place where he is not a stranger but at home, and the 
appeal to him on the ground that his name has been 
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called upon the people, are not in harmony with 
Jeremiah’s language and thought. The psalm 

1419-21 is the expression of a repentant people, re¬ 
cognising the sin of their fathers that brought them to 
ruin, looking apparently in vain for prosperity, yet 
justifying their hope by Yahw^’s regard for his own 
honour, his name, his pledge (mn ; see Covenant), 
his holy city, the throne of his glory. It is clearly 
un-Jeremianic. A very late glossator added v. 22, 

introducing the theological question whether the gods 
of the heathen can make rain, or the heavens perchance 
produce it without the activity of any god. After 

the genuine fragment, 15 1-4**, continuing 14 10-16 that 
has the true ‘color Jeremianus,’ there follows a passage 
155-9 111 which is described the comfortless condition 
of Zion subsequent to the fall of the city and the 
scattering of the exiles. Two glosses, 10 and u-14 (see 
below), are then succeeded by the poetic effusion, 15-18, 
in which Zion laments her seemingly incurable wound, 
and prays for vengeance on the enemies that will give 
her the joy her piety deserves. (Read with (5 ‘ reproach 
from those who reject thy words,’ rjnri 'snjs? nain in 
15*5, 16a, and ‘consume them and thy word shall be,' 
mil 16a). 15 19-21 is not a song ; but it is of 

the same character as the sections just considered in that 
apparently it is the nation that is addressed. If the 
people will return to Palestine, Yah we will then take 
them back and allow them to be his worshippers 
and witnesses; foreign nations will come to Zion 
(as proselytes), but the Judaeans shall no more go to 
them (into exile); strong enough to resist an attack 
from without, they shall be delivered from all foreign 
oppression. 1619 f is clearly a psalm-fragment 

expressing the hope of Zion that the nations will 
become converts to the monotheistic faith, and as 
proselytes make their pilgrimages to Jerusalem ; v. 21 
is a later gloss expressing Yah we’s determination first 
to punish the heathen. 17 i- 4, still wanting in (5, 

is a late paraphrase of 15 4. . The four passages, 

175-8 9-11 12/. 14-18, by their close affinity to the psalms 
and the proverbs, reveal their late origin. In the last 
of these, the nation is the speaker. The two poetic 

sections with which the first book closes, 20 7-13 and 14-18, 
are evidently from different hands. In the former, the 
liturgical formulas in v. 13, the quotation of Ps. 7 10 and 
late Jeremianic passages in v. 12, the appearance of 
Yah\v6 as a warrior helping to defeat a numerous pursu¬ 
ing enemy in w . 10 f. (read ‘ let all of us who are his 
allies give him up [t-e] ’), the public praise (v. 9 : read 
WT3ix), the disillusioning experience of violent oppres¬ 
sion, spoliation, and ridicule in place of the glowing 
hopes of prosperity aroused by the oracles (w. 7-9), re¬ 
mind us of the Psalter and seem to point to the people 
as the speaker. It is doubted whether 20 14-18 is genuine, 
or whether the || passage in Job 32 ^ is the original. 
The latter view is certainly more probable (cp Job, 
Book of, § 14, col. 2487/.). 

(e) Owners of MSS containing prophecies ascribed to 
Jeremiah, or copyists, would naturally arrange the 
19 Editors different P arts » provide them with suitable 
headings, and annotate them. Sometimes 
a suggestion in the text, or a sub-heading, would furnish 
the material for the superscription ; at other times 
information must have been drawn from sources un¬ 
known to us. Thus the general editor of Bk. 3 did 
not derive his knowledge concerning the first year of 
Nebuchadrezzar from 462 but from a better source. 

While 46 2 puts Nebuchadrezzar’s march against Syria in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim— i.e., 604 b.c. —25 1 makes the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim = the first year of Nebuchadrezzar. 
But according to BerOssus (Jos. Ant. x. 111; c. Ap. 119) the 
encounter with Necho took place in the reign of Nabopolassar, 
consequently not later than 605, which is the last year accorded to 
him by Ptolemy’s canon. 1 Jf the editor of 46-51, who wrote 

25 1-13, in this case was better informed than his predecessors, 

1 On the contradiction of dates see K6hler, Bibl. Gesclt. ii. 2 468. 
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it is quite likely that his statement concerning the date of the 
beginning of Jeremiah’s career, the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
— i.e., the first of Nabopolassar, or 625,—was also drawn from a 
good source. Both notices may have been taken from th*e 
biography, or from the work whence 52 28-30 came. 

The following annotations to .Book 1 may be mentioned : 4 10 
(Corn.) 11a (Ewald) 23-26 (Gieseb.) 27610^1820-22 (Stade, 
Corn.) 23-2526-29 810-12 (om. ©) 11 7./C (om. ©) 13 f. 18-23 
(rejected by Stade ; 18 is a gloss to 9 ; 19 is reminiscent of Is. 53 
and was still lacking in copies known to Justin [‘ the tree with its 
fruit’ (so Kimchi, Scholz) is the holy nation]; 21-23 may have 
been taken from the biography (but possibly it is a free construc¬ 
tion, easily accounted for if Anathoth happened to be one of the 
towns destroyed by the Chaldeans); W\i f. an editorial gloss 
ending in a quotation of a lament over the fallen city ; 164b 10 
a complaint that Israel is born to be an apple of discord between 
contending powers, though no unrighteous money transactions 
justify such a fate—explained in 11-14 by Yahwe’s inscrutable 
purpose; 1 * 193-911^-13 (Gieseb.). There are many similar 
interpolations in the other books. 

The time when the genuine Jeremianic oracles were 
first uttered can, in some instances, be determined with 
20 D t a cons ^ era ^ c degree of probability; in 

* * other cases it is only possible to give an 

approximately correct date. As regards the later pro¬ 
ductions, their place in the volume, and in the earlier 
collections, furnishes a not unimportant means of fixing 
their date ; yet it is chiefly their historical and literary 
character that must be the determining factor. 

i. Reign of Josiah (637-608).—Practically all inter¬ 
preters are agreed that 43-6 (with the exceptions 
noted above) was spoken by Jeremiah in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah—probably 625 B.c. Whilst the older 
exegetes regarded the address as a prophecy of the 
Chaldean invasion, it has been customary in recent 
times to look upon the Scythian hordes as the enemy 
from the N. whose advance filled the prophet with 
evil forebodings. The features of the description that 

I apparently suit the Chaldeans better are then explained 
I as due to later retouching. It is possible, however, 
j that the league between Nabopolassar and the king of 
the Umman-manda was formed already at the beginning 
I of his reign, that a joint attack upon Syria was a part 
j of the plan against the Assyrian empire, that Chaldean 
1 soldiers swelled the ranks of the ‘ally’ and ’helper,’ 
and that the conquest of Babylon by Nabopolassar led 
Jeremiah to perceive the directing force behind these 
movements in the N. (cp Scythians). In the time 
of Sin-sar-iskun ( circa 615), Habakkuk looked in the 
same direction, though in a different spirit, for a check 
to the reviving power of Assyria. 11 2-6 may be the 
substance of an address made in 620 when the Deutero- 
nomic law was promulgated (Che.); and the return 
to ancient cults described in 9-12 may well have occurred 
in the reign of Josiah. 

ii. Reign of Jehoiakim (607-597).—It is probable 

that 22-1320-37 and 31-5 belong to the first years of 
the reign of Jehoiakim (Gieseb.). That 73 -$ 21 (with 
some exceptions) was spoken early in this reign is now 
generally assumed. The expectation of another im¬ 
pending northern invasion which has led some inter¬ 
preters to think of the time of Josiah would be natural 
if Jeremiah had long watched those united efforts of 
Chaldeans and Umman-manda that led to the over¬ 
throw of Assyria in 606. 222-510-1213-19 may belong 

to different parts of this reign, possibly also 181-17 
19 if 10 /. 20 1-6 (?). Of the oracle read by Baruch to 
his friends only 36 29^ is known to us. 

iii. The reign of Jehoiachin (597).—2224-^7 may have 
been uttered in the reign of Jehoiachin. Some inter¬ 
preters ascribe to this reign chap. 13 , or at least 18 f. 
(Gieseb.) ; but this is doubtful. 

iv. The reign of Zedekiah (596-586).—The substance 

1 Translate: ‘Verily, I shall root thee out (TPICHCft; verily, 
I shall cause the enemy to fall upon thee (TiyJSrJi cp Is. 536) in 
an evil time. The iron will be broken (JH'), the brazen citadel 
(ni?n3 TS3D, 45 ) thy wealth and treasures I will give for 
plunder ... I will cause thee to serve’ (45, Pesh., and also 
I737C). maybe a gloss to 'n^Srj misunderstood; 

ms is another gloss. 
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of 24 belongs to the beginning of the reign of Zede- 
kiah. 16 2-13 may have been spoken before the siege ; 

and possibly the substance of 28 as well as the 
original similes transformed in 13 i-n 12-14, ma Y belong 
to the time of the revolt. Words of Jeremiah during 
the siege have probably been preserved in 21 i-io(37 1-10), 
when the siege was raised; in 37at the capture 
and imprisonment of Jeremiah ; and in 34 , on the oc¬ 
casion of the rc-enslavement of solemnly emancipated 
bondmen; possibly also in 32 14 f Chap. 1 in its 
original form may also have been spoken in this reign. 

v. Chaldean period (586*539).—The earliest collec¬ 
tions of Jeremianic prophecies were no doubt made in 
the Chaldean period ; and many glosses may have been 
added. Some of the lamentations, like 419-21 10 19-21 
23-25 15 5*9, may have originated in this period. 

vi. Persian period (538-332). —Chaps. 30 /. were 
probably written on the eve of Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece. The gathering of tremendous armies 
from all lands for a decisive combat may well have 
struek terror into the hearts of Judaeans. 

The very magnitude of the preparations indicated the strength 
of the foe, and. naturally aroused the hope that out of the 
turmoil there might come to Jacob independence and with it 
prosperity to woo the exiles back. Such prosperity, however, 
would not be permanent unless the restored nation ordered its 
conduct according to Yahwe’s will. The prophetic preaching 
to which 2 Isaiah had given the impetus had signally failed to 
bring about a real reformation. That could be effected only by 
Yahwe’s pardoning grace. But the evidences of forgiveness—• 
viz., cessation of the Persian authority, restoration of the native 
monarchy, extension of the kingdom and growth of its capital— 
whilst leading men to a glad obedience to the law, would un¬ 
questionably imply a new arrangement of Yahwe with his people, 
based, as exilic historians had so strongly emphasised, not on 
Israel’s faithfulness, but on Yahwe’s unmerited yet unchanging 
love (cp Covenant, § 6, v.). 

This work (chaps. 30 f) falls between the prophecies 
collected in Is. 40-55 and those found in Is. 56 - 66 . 
331-13 may also belong to this period. 

The oracle against Elam-Persia, 4934-38, was prob¬ 
ably written at the approach of Alexander. Only the 
oppressions of Oehus can aeeount for the hatred it 
breathes. The prophecy against the Philistines, Tyre 
and Sidon, 47 , probably was composed at the same 
time, though the editor may have thought of the con¬ 
quest of Gaza (defended by Demetrius) by Ptolemy in 
312. It is possible that the two oracles against Egypt 
originated in the same epoch. The designation of the 
Egyptians as ' the enemies of Yahw& ’ is not unnatural 
in an age when law and liturgy alike caused the minds 
of men to dwell upon the oppression in Egypt and the 
wonderful deliverance, before the gentle rule of the 
Ptolemies had somewhat mollified their feelings. The 
conqueror described in 46 18 may be Alexander ; another 
reference may be found in 50 16 (read pvn Tm, ‘the 
sword of the Greek ’ ; (3 /-ta^af/xts 'RXkrjviKTjs) ; ‘ the 
people of the north’ is a suitable expression, though 
borrowed. Both oracles look for an Egyptian army 
marching into Syria to oppose the enemy, as so often 
in the past. 1 Literary dependence and final ascription 
to Jeremiah may be responsible for the confusion of 
tenses. The oracle against Edom, 497-22, later than 
Malachi ( circa 400) and Obadiah, which it quotes, may 
still have belonged to this time. Edom would be in 
the conqueror's way. 

It is distinctly probable that the biographical work 
used in the historical sections was a product of the 
Persian period. Even 35 , though scarcely historical, 
may hav' originated then, as the reorganisation of the 
clerus would raise many questions of eligibility. Whether 
38 was already a part, of the work is more doubtful. 

To this period many interpolations may belong, such as 3 6- 
4 2 9 24-25<z 16 14-18 17 19-27, and the poetical fragments, 8 18-23 
1115-17 12 1-6 7-13 14 1-67-9 tg-2i 2O7-13. 


1 The nickname given to the Egyptian king, possibly some 
kinglet of the Delta, may originally have been ipsn 
* Warwhoop and Capture of the troop.’ A suspicion of gematria 
is near at hand. 
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vii. Period of the Diadochi and the Lagidce (332- 
198 B.C.). — The oracle against Ammon may have been 
occasioned by the advance of the Nabataeans, who in 
312 were established in Idumaea and pushed their way 
into the trans-Jordan country. Although the prophecy 
against Kedar and the queen of Hazor (read in 4928, 
with Wi., 1 queen,’ riD^DJ cp (3 (HaaLXtoar)) apparently did 
not yet have a place in the corpus found by the editorial 
writer of 2515 it may owe its origin to the same 
spread of Nabataean power in northern Arabia. There 
is nothing to forbid the assumption that 2014-18 was 
added at this time. 

viii. Period of the Seleucida (198-143 B.C.). —The 
oracle against Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus, 4923-27, 
is probably directed against Seleucia, the scat of the 
foreign oppressor of the time (cp Zech. 9 13 and We. 
Kl. ProphS 3 > 190). It is likely to be later than the reign 
of Antiochus III. The prophecy against Babylon, 50 - 
51 58, may have been written in the reign of Mithridates 
I., the sixth of the Arsacidce (170-136). Having taken 
possession of Media and Elymais, this king attacked 
and finally captured Babylon (after 162). This ap¬ 
proach of an enemy from the N. against what was still, 
in spite of Seleucia, one of the great centres of the 
epipire, may have led the author, who lacks all origin¬ 
ality, to draw upon the prophetic word for gruesome 
pictures of the impending destruction of the hated city. 
It is possible that the stories concerning an original 
Egyptian golah (Captivity) in the time of Jeremiah and 
his oraeles regarding its future belong to this period, 
since the Chronicler 1 as yet knows nothing about this 
emigration. A passage like 214-19 nia Y have been 
written in the beginning of the period of the Seleucidse. 

ix. Period of the Hasmonceans (143-63 B.C.). —It is 
probable that the oracle against Moab, 48 , was com¬ 
posed in the reign of John Hyrcanus (134-104). 

The author is clearly familiar with Is. \f> f., though his 
attitude towards Moab is different from that of the original 
writer of the Isaiah passage, approaching that of the editor, 
I613./C This editor seems to have lived in the days of 
Alexander Jannams (102-76); so Duhm, Marti. The enemy 
threatening Moab in Is. 15-10 12 is apparently the Nabataeans. 
Cheyne and Marti still think of the Persian period; but the 
kingdom seems to have been re-established in Judah, and it may 
therefore he best, with Duhm, to refer the poem to the 
Hasmonaean age. 

In the time of John Hyrcanus territorial conquests 
smothered sympathy and revived ancient animosity. 
In this period the seven books received their final re¬ 
daction, with many glosses and interpolations like 
23 1- 8 , psalm-fragments in 17 , the prayer 32 i 6 _^, 
etc. In the reign of Alexander Janmeus the passages 
still wanting in (3 may have been added to the volume, 
though some of them may have been written earlier. 

All known Hebrew MSS of Jeremiah exhibit sub¬ 
stantially the same text. In its essential features this 
T . text may possibly be traced back to the end 

21 * iext - of the first century A.D. The differences 
between the Pesh. and MT may be explained partly by 
the peculiarities of the translator, partly by the un¬ 
mistakable fact that his work was subsequently revised 
by one familiar with the Greek version then in use. 
Origen’s 6 ^,vpos seems to have been none else than 
the Pesh. That the Pesh. knew the Targ. is not likely. 
Rather is the reverse probable. In its differences from 
the Heb. , the Targ. sometimes goes with the Pesh., 
sometimes with <3 where they differ. This may point 
to an acquaintance with either or with both. The 
slight differences between Jerome and the Heb. are 
accounted for by the influence of the Old Latin. 
Aquila adheres quite closely to the Heb. There are 
some indications that Thcodotion was familiar with a 
Greek version more extensive than the LXX. The 
deviations of Symmachus where he does not depend on 

1 If Noldeke should be right in maintaining that Chronicles 
was not written before the middle of the second century (ZA TW , 
1900, p. 88 jff.), this appendix to Jeremiah is probably still more 
recent. 
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the LXX may be due to his own idiosyncrasies. It is 
possible that there was, as early as in the reign of 
Domitian, another Greek version reflecting substantially 
the same Hebrew text. See Text and Versions. 

The author of Rev. I820 manifestly had in mind Jer.5I48, a 
passage not found in ©^ and imitated it. The phrase / 3 ao-iAevs 
ruiv auov<ov } Rev. 154, is likewise an imitation of Jer.107, not 
found in ©, and the striking expression 0eos ^u)vt(uv is found 
nowhere in OT except in that verse. The deviation from © 
in other NT allusions to or quotations from Jeremiah points 
to the same conclusion. Justin, in the important passage 926, 
as well as in other places, agrees with MT against © (ewt 
’Ioufiav). His agreement with the MSS assigned to the Lucianic 
recension is significant. Two groups of Greek MSS, one 
composed chiefly of 22, 23, 36, 48, 51, 231, another of xii, 88 
in Holmes-Parsons, apparently have preserved much of this 
translation. With the former group goes Theodoret, with the 
latter Paul of Tella’s Syriac version. The asterisks in some of 
the Greek MSS and in the hexaplar Syriac only indicate 
Origen’s judgment, correct in itself, as to the limits of the 
earliest Greek version, ©b and ©N, which have much in common 
with xii and 88, may have been subjected to a more thorough 
critical process, cutting out the elements belonging to the later 
version. The existence of such a version already in the first 
century is only natural, since in Syria and Asia Minor the 
growing regard for the Hebrew text would inevitably lead to a 
translation of all it contained. But neither the Lucianic MSS, 
nor the Eusebian, nor yet the fragments of Theodotion, give us 
the exact form of the version used by the NT writers, Josephus, 
and Justin. 

The relation of the Greek version to the Heb. has been 
the subject of much discussion. There are marked 
differences in arrangement and in contents. The book 
against foreign nations is found between 2613 and 15 ; 
and the order is Elam, Egypt, Babylon, Philistia, 
Edom, Ammon, Kedar, Damascus, Moab. It has 
been estimated that the version has about 2700 words 
less, consequently is about an eighth shorter, than the 
MT. 

This minus in © is made up in part of longer passages, 
such as 106-810 17 i -4 291416-20 30 ioyC 3314-26 394-13 
4845-47 5145-48 5228-30; in part of short expressions, such as 
m.T DN 3 (lacking more than sixty times), Vtat?' m.T 

or niiOX 'hVr nirp> the word K'apn following the prophet’s 
name and other titles and patronymics and pronouns. On the 
other hand, © contains a smaller number of additions composed 
mainly of pronouns, and words like *73, rp,*p iek nj, n:n- 
There are also important differences in the division of words and 
in the consonantal text. 

The defence of MT at all hazards by earlier Protestant 
scholars was demanded by dogmatic considerations. 
Their Roman Catholic opponents (Morin, Cappel), 
though superior as textual critics, were not altogether 
free from attaching a fictitious canonical authority to the 
LXX, and from charging the Hebrews with bad faith. 
A distinct advance in scientific method was made when 
the theory of two recensions appeared. It was first 
suggested by Michaclis and elaborated by many others 
from Eichhorn to Workman. It recognised that the 
differences are connected with the growth of the volume, 
and rightly perceived that the longer text represented 
later expansion. Its chief defect was that it assumed 
that the two texts were the results of deliberate planning, 
of critical editing and revision — that they were 
recensions. When Movers recognised the impossibility 
of ascribing the longer text to Jeremiah or Baruch, as 
his predecessors had done, and assigned it to the age of 
Nehemiah, he prepared the way for a more correct 
appreciation. Since the admission that MT to any 
extent represented an expanded text would naturally 
have the tendency to render plausible the assumption 
that there were many later interpolations in the book, 
scholars like Spohn, Kueper, Havernick, Wichelhaus, 
Nagelsbach, Keil, Orelli, Schneedorfer, Trochon, 
Kaulen, with more or less erudition, attempted to show 
that 0 was a truncated text, the translator having 
wilfully or carelessly cut out what seemed to him 
superfluous or unsuitable. The omitted passages 
seemed to them truly Jeremianic, as it was a peculiarity 
of Jeremiah to repeat himself and to quote older 
prophets such as Isaiah, whose book was wholly 
written by that prophet. The growing recognition of 
the late origin of the Isaianic passages quoted or 
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alluded to would have prevented this view, so evidently 
born of dogmatic prepossessions, from influencing 
scholarly opinion, had not Graf made a bitter attack 
upon 0, whose work he declared to be not even worthy 
of being called a translation. Even Graf seems un¬ 
consciously to have assumed that 0 must have had 
before him a text essentially identical with our MT. 
Measuring him with standards of accuracy that it 
would be hazardous to apply to a modern translator 
with the words properly divided and duly pointed, he 
found him guilty of ignorance, superficiality, and arbi¬ 
trary dealing with the text. The reaction, led by 
Scholz, has tended to establish the good faith of the 
translator. 

The translator’s knowledge of Hebrew is not always adequate ; 
his grouping of letters (written continuously) into words is some¬ 
times incorrect, though not so often as has been supposed, the 
error being occasionally on the part of MT; he uses different 
words to render the same Hebrew term, which sometimes is a 
merit; he translates according to the sense where the exact 
meaning is known; he transliterates words known to him when 
they seem to him to be proper names; he follows the fashion of 
selecting a Greek word of a similar sound to the Hebrew; he 
sometimes overleaps a phrase by homoeoteleuton. But the fact that 
through long sections he translates word for word, sometimes even 
slavishly following the text where he cannot make out its sense, 
shows his faithfulness. That it was not his principle to leave 
passages that were repeated in the book untranslated when they 
occurred a second time is evident, since out of thirty such cases 
he repeated all but seven, which are clearly secondary. It 
follows still more manifestly from the fact that he translated 
passages occurring in the MT twice only in the second place. 

The tendency of copyists, observable elsewhere, is 
naturally to round off a phrase, to add a title or 
patronymic, and to introduce glosses and appendices. 
There would be a strong presumption in favour of the 
view that 0 ’s original was less annotated than Heb., even 
if the character of the passages lacking in 0 did not 
positively demand for them a later date. If the ex¬ 
planation given above (§ 6) of the growth of the volume 
is correct, the place of 46*51 in 0 is likely to be more 
original, and the position of 25 15 ff. is accounted for, 
whilst the arrangement of the oracles, determined on 
different principles, may to some extent be more 
original in MT. 1 

i. Commentaries (modem")’. W. Lowth, 1718; Venema, 1765; 
Dathe, 1779; Blayney, 1784; Dahler, 1825; Rosenmiiller, '26; 

Maurer, ’33; Ewald, ’40 and ’68 ; Hitzig, 
22 . Literature. ’41 and '66; Umhreit, ’42 ; Henderson, ’41; 

Neumann, ’56-’58; Graf, ’6s; Keil, '62; 
Nagelsbach,’63; R. Williams, '71; Bayne Smith, ’75; Le Hir, 
’77; Scholz, ’80; Schneedorfer, ’81; Trochon,’83; Cheyne, 
03-*85; Orelli, ’87; Knabenbauer, '8g; Ball, '90; Giesebrecht, 
'9^; Bennett, ’95; Streane, ’95; Myrberg, ’96. 

li. Criticism : ‘Introductions,’ etc. by Cappel, 1624; Morin, 
1633; Hottinger, 1649; Spinoza, 1670; Simon, 1678; Carjpzov, 
1714-21; Eichhorn, 1780-83; Michaelis, 1787, may be mentioned 
here. Articles, etc., on Jeremiah by Rodiger in Ersch und 
GrubePs Enyclopadie; Cheyne in EBP ); Nagelsbach in 
PRE( 2 ); Fr. Buhl in PREP ); Graf in Schenkel, BL ; Kleinert 
in Riehm’s HWB; A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’J. D. 
Michaelis, Anmerkungen zu s. Uebersetzung d. NT, 1790; 
C. G. Hensler, Bemerkungen , '05; J. F. Gaab, Erkldrung 
schwerer Stellen, '24; C. W. E. Nagelsbach, Der Prophet 
Jcremias u. Babylon, ’50; A. Pierson, Israels Pro/eten , ’77 ; 
K. Budde, ‘Uber Jer. 50 - 51 ,' JDT, '78; B. Stade, in ZATVV, 
'84, '85, ’92, and in GVI, ’89; F. Schwally, in ZAIIV, ’88; 
Smend, in A T Rcl.-gesch . 238 JJ r .\ L. H. K. Bleecker, Jer. 
pro/eticcn tegen de volkeren, ’94; A. v. Bulmerincq, Das 

Zukun/tsbild d. Propheten Jer., ’94. 

iii. Especially on the text: C. B. Michaelis, Annotationes, 
1720; J. D. Michaelis, Observationes, 1743; J. G. Eichhorn, in 
Repertorium , 1777; F. A. Stroth in Rejertorium, 1778 ; C. F. 
Schnurrer, Observationes, 1793-94; A. F. G. Leiste, Observa¬ 
tiones, 1794; C. L. Spohn, Jeremias vates , etc., 1 ., 1795, II. 
(ed. F. A. G. Spohn), 1824; T. Roorda, Comm, in aliquot Jer. 
loca , ’24; A. Kueper, Jeremias librorum ss. interpres, ’31; 
A. Knobel, Jeremias chaldaizans, ’31 ; J. C. Movers, De 
utriusque recensionis vaticiniornm Jer. indole et origine, ’37 ; 
J. Wichelhaus, De Jer. versione Alexandrina, ’47 ; F. Bottcher, 
Aehrenlese, ’49, Nene Aehrenlese, ’64; C. Schulz, De Jer. textus 
heb. mas. et greeci Alex, discrepantia, ’61; P. F. Frankl, 
Studien iiber die LXX u. Pescito zu Jer., ’73; A. Scholz, 
Der Mas. Text und die LXXd. B. Jer., *75 ; C. Zimmer, 
Aramaismi Jeremiani, ’80; E. Kuehl, Das Verhdltnisd. Mas. 


1 For a fuller justification of the position taken in this article, 
the writer may be permitted to refer to his forthcoming Intro¬ 
duction to the Book 0/Jeremiah. 
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zur LXX in Jer ., ’82; Gratz, Emcndationes , ’83; G. C. 
Workman, The Text o/Jer ., '89; H. P. Smith, ‘The text of 
Jer.’ in Hebraica , ’87, ‘ Targum to Jer.,’ ibid. , *88 ; cp also JBL , 
’90; E. Coste, Die Weissagungen wider die fretndcn Vdlker , 
’93 ; H. Cornill, in Haupt’s SBOT , ’95 ; A. W. Streane, The 
Double Text of Jer. , ’96. N. S. 

JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF. An apocryphal com¬ 
position, professing to have been written by Jeremiah to 
warn the Jews who were to be led captives to Babylonia 
against falling into idolatry. For this purpose the 
vanity of the idols of wood, silver, and gold is elabor¬ 
ately shown. 

There is no logical arrangement; but we meet with something 
like a refrain in iw. 16 [17], 23 [24], 29 [30^ 65 [66], and 69 [70], 
which verses serve at any rate as breaks ; it may be added that 
another formula recurs in slightly varied forms at w. 30 [31], 
40 [41], 44, 4«, 5* [52], 56. 

The ideas are the commonplaces of the opponents 
of idolatry in post-exilic times (cp Ps. 115 4-8 ; 135 15-18 ; 
Is. 449-19; Jer. 103*9 ; Wisd. 1310-19, 1613-17). It is 
admitted, except by some Roman Catholic commen¬ 
tators, that the epistle was written in Greek ; the few 
Hebraisms ( e.g . atpofjLoiuQtvre s dtpofjLoicodijTe \v . 4], and 
the use of the future for the present) are nothing un¬ 
common in Hellenistic Greek. The imitation of 
Jeremiah is not very strenuous ; the author has studied 
this book as most of the later writers have studied it, 
but in a very mechanical way. The statement in v. 2 [3] 
that the Babylonian exile is to last seven generations, 
altered in the Syriac into ‘seventy years,’ contradicts 
Jer. 29 io. It is hardly possible to fix the date exactly, 
and unsafe even to say that the epistle was written 
before 2 Maccabees, the supposed reference to it in 
2 Macc. 3 1 ff. being disputed. 

Ball ( Var. Apocr. 200) suggests that seven generations (= 
280) may seem to point to the removal of the Jews from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter (588-280 = 308). 

The composition is not a mere scholastic exercise. 
It is, as Gifford truly says, * an earnest appeal to persons 
actually living in the midst of heathenism, and needing 
to be warned and encouraged against temptations to 
apostacy. ’ In this respect it is parallel to Is. 449-19 and 
the other didactic passages mentioned above. The 
author may, as Fritzsche supposes, have been a Jew of 
Alexandria (note the somewhat turgid style) ; it is no 
objection to this view that, like the author of Is. 449-19, 
he places his work under the aegis of a writer of earlier 
date and established reputation. In fact, in Jer. 29 we 
actually hear of a letter, traditionally asigned to Jeremiah, 
which is adressed to those whom king Nebuchadrezzar 
had carried captives from Jerusalem to Babylon. 

This ‘epistle* (on the use of the term see Epistolarv 
Literature) is included in the Greek canon, and is found in 
all Greek MSS of the OT except 70, 96, 229 [cursives]. In 
the Old Latin, the Old Syriac, and some editions of (5, it is 
given as Baruch 6 ; and this is followed in Luther’s Bible and in 
EV; but there is no plausible justification (see Baruch, Book 
of). In the Syro.-Hex. the Epistle follows Lamentations. 

E. H. Gifford in Speaker's Apocrypha, vol. ii.; Bissell in his 
Apocrypha ; Fritzsche, Handbook zu den Apokr., *51 ; Reusch, 
Erklarung des B. Baruch , *53 ; Herzfeld, GVI , 
Literature. 1316 (’47);, Nestle, Marginalien , 42 f.\ 

Rothstein, in Die Apokryphen it. Pseudepi- 
graphen des A T, edited by Kautzsch, I 226-229. 

JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS OF. See Lament¬ 
ations. 

JEREMIAS (1) (iep€MlAC [BAL]), 1 Esd. 934, see 
JEREMAI. 

(2) Mt. 1614 (Tepejtuav [Ti.WH]), RV Jeremiah [q.v.]. 

JEREMIEL (hieremihel [Lat.], also remihel , cp 
Bensly, ad loc.; i.e., ^NDT, ' El hurls,’ cp Jeremiah), 
'the archangel,’ 4 Esd. 436 (AV m s-RV), and hence to 
be kept distinct from Uriel (AV ; so vrif.l , Lat. c. ; cp 
also Ar 2 ), who is regularly called ‘angel.’ According 
to Enoch 9 the four great archangels are Michael, 
Uriel, Gabriel, and Suriel or Raphael. See Angel, § 4. 

JEREMOTH. See Jerimoth. 

JEREMY (lepeMioy [Ti.WH]), Mt. 2 i 7 , etc., RV 
Jeremiah [q.v.]. 


JERIAH (inn;), EV I Ch. 23 i 9 2423. See Jerijah. 


JERIBAI ('Zin; ; cp Jerubbaal, and CIS 

2 70, a bilingual, where the parallel Ass. has iriba), a name 
in David’s army-list (1 Ch. 1 1 46+ ; i&piBei [B], -Bai 
[A], ApiBl [X], lApeiB [L]). See Ribai. 


JERICHO (irrv, uniformly in Pent., also in 2 K. 25 s 
and [Gi.] 2 S. IO5 Jer. 395 and [Gi., Ba.] Ezra, Neh., Ch. ; 
ta’V in Josh, [uniformly, Gi.], also 2 K. 24 [ bis] 5 15 18; 
hrn; Josh. 1821 [Ba., not Gi.], 2 S. 10 5 [Ba.] Jer. 39 s [Ba.] 
Jer. 628; JllrV, 1K. 16 34 [Gi., but Ba. nriV]; [<]iep[*]some¬ 
times with fern, art., 1 epei\o}v, Josh. 21 36 [B]; NT, icpeix™ and 
[in Lk. 19 1] r>jv Iep. ; Jos. Iept^oO? [gen. -owtos] or Icpt\u> 
[gen. -ovs], whence IepixovWioi ; Strabo, IepucoOs). 


A city, assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 1812 21), remark¬ 
able alike from its history and its unique position, (a) 
. .A plausible view explains the name as 

Zb S ‘ the ^grant'(v/nn); Ges. (Thcs.), 

Wetzstein (in Del. Jesaja$\ 703), etc., 
and many others have acquiesced in it. The allusion 
on this hypothesis will be to the fragrant balsams and 
rose trees of Jericho. It is evident, however, that * the 
fragrant,’ however suitable as a title, can hardly have 
been the primeval name of such an important place. 
(b) Following older commentators, Siegfr.-Stade (Lex.) 
and Sayce (Early Hist. 250) connect the name ‘ Jericho ’ 
with irr, ' the moon ’ ; it will then be a testimony to the 


early prevalence of moon-worship, as Beth-shemesh 
[q.v.] testifies to that of sun-worship. (Cp Jer. OS 786 , 

' luna, sive odor ejus.’) (c) There is reason, however, to 
suspect that the true meaning of Jericho is neither 
' fragrant city ’ nor ' moon city. ’ We shall see presently 
that the original tradition which underlies Josh. 2 re¬ 
lated to the conquest of a different city from that 
commonly called Jericho, one that bore the name of 
which Jericho is a corruption (presumably a popular 
corruption), and that the true name of both places 
lies concealed under the incorrectly transmitted title 
pnonn vy (EV ‘the city of palm trees’), and is 
^NOITV *vy. ‘city of Jerahmeel.’ If this be admitted as 
probable—it would fall into line with other mutilated 
forms of the name Jerahmeel suggested elsewhere (see 
Jerahmeel, § 4) —we must suppose that in primitive 
times a colony of Jerahmeelites settled in the rich plain 
of Jericho, and that, as elsewhere, the primitive name, 
in a shortened form, clung to the spot, even after another 
race had taken possession of it. 

The title cnenn vy occurs in four passages, but the 
latest of these, 2 Ch. 28 15, may safely be neglected. 

2 Citv Of ln 1X343 ( See J ORDAN ' § J ) !t is 
p i IrL U appended to ' Jericho ’ in a definition 
Balm Trees. the extent Q f t h e geographical term 

'the Circle (of Jordan).’ Judg. 1 16 gives a statement 
(see Hobab) to the effect that the Kenites joined the 
men of Judah in an invasion of a southern district of 
Palestine; their starting-point was ononn vy. Although 
a reference to the historical Jericho would accord with 
the present context of Judg. I16/. (see Moore), yet a 
comparison of Nu. 211-3 makes it very doubtful whether 
the original tradition did not mean rather a place to 
the S. of Judah. 1 It is natural to think of the Tamar 
of 1 K. 9 18 (see Tamar), and to suppose that the full 
name of this place was 4 city of palm trees,’ and that 
the title being so appropriate to Jericho (see § 7), 
was inserted in Dt. 343 after this place-name. But is 
it really credible that palm trees anciently grew to the 
S. of Judah? Surely not (see Negeb). We must 
therefore seek for some name or title which may have 
been corrupted into ononn vy, and can be reasonably 
supposed to have been suitable both for ' Jericho and 
for the city to the S. of Judah, of which we are in quest. 
There is such a name or title—Vitsrrv vy, ‘city of Jerah- 
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meel,’ otherwise in all probability called VacnT t yip, 
4 Kadesh of Jerahmeel ’ (out of which EV 

4 Kadesh-Barnea, ’ probably sprang). This theory seems 
to throw light on the third passage in which onDnn *vy 
occurs, viz., Judg. 313, where we read that ‘Eglon 
gathered to him the bne Amalek (i.e. , the bne Jerah¬ 
meel 1 ), and went and smote Israel, and possessed hirir- 
self of cnDnrr vy {i.e., Jericho, the city of Jerahmeel).’ 
The' Amalekites ’ (Jerahmeelites) naturally supported the 
Moabite king Eglon, because it roused their indignation 
to see an ancient settlement of their own occupied by 
the bne Israel. 

It is remarkable that no name resembling * Jericho ’ 
should occur in the Amarna Tablets. In the Book of 

« T 1 j Joshua we find it mentioned as a city 

Traditions in "? th a wal1 a " d a S ate ( 2 .s **>■ rich2 
Josh 2-6 * 21 i’ and S overned by its own 

king (23). It will be seen, however, 
that this tradition is of doubtful origin ; we may per¬ 
haps receive further light from excavations. 

The story of the capture of Jericho by the Israelites 
is briefly this 3 (Josh. 2-6). While the Israelites were en¬ 
camped at Shittim, on the other side of Jordan, Joshua 
sent two of his men to spy out the land and in the first 
instance Jericho. They found a lodging at Jericho in 
the house of one Rahab a harlot. The king, however, 
got news of their arrival, and sent word to Rahab to 
bring out her guests. But Rahab let the men down 
through the window, after they had guaranteed her life 
and that of her family, for she was aware that Jericho 
was doomed to fall. They fled into the mountains. 4 
Pursuers sought for them for three days in the direction 
of the fords of the Jordan, and then gave up their 
search ; the two spies returned to Joshua. Thereupon 
the Israelites broke up their camp and moved to the 
Jordan. It was a bold step ; for it was the flood-time, 
when the Zor or wider bed of the river (see Jordan, § 4) 
becomes brimful, so that the water is on a level with 
the banks. But Joshua knew in whom he believed, 
and bade the Israelites pass over. In the van he placed 
twelve men, each carrying a stone, next came the ark, 
then the tribes of Israel. Yahw& performed a wonder 
for his people ; no sooner did they prepare to cross, 
than the current ol the river was stayed. The host of 
Israel went over, and the twelve stones were set up as 
an 1 everlasting memorial ’ at Gilgal, at the eastern 
limit of Jericho (inr rniD nsj53, Josh. 419). The 
first obstacle of Joshua's further advance was the strong 
city of Jericho. The 'captain of the host of Yahw£’ 
appeared to Joshua (probably at Gilgal, 5 cp Judg. 2i), 
to make known his participation in the coming attack 
on Jericho, and (editorial manipulation has obscured 
this point) to give directions as to the course of action 
to be adopted. 6 What form the earlier tradition gave 
to these directions we cannot venture to say. A later 
writer represents the capture thus. -Once a day for six 
days Israel went round the city in procession ; the van¬ 
guard first; next the priests (carrying seven trumpets 
of rams’ horns) with the ark ; then the rear-guard (cp 
Ark, § 4), On the seventh day the procession made 
its round seven times, and at the seventh time the 
priests blew the trumpets and the people raised the 
battle-cry, whereupon the walls of Jericho fell down. 
Then the conquered city was made herein — i.e., all 
living things were killed and the spoil either burnt or 
dedicated to the service of Yahw&. A curse was 


1 See Jerahmeel, § 4. ‘Ammon" should perhaps be omitted 
as a corrupt dittogram of ‘ Amalek.’ 

o Gn the‘wedge (?) of gold, appropriated by Achan, see Gold. 

3 Critical results are assumed. > 

4 Conder ( PEFQ , April ’74, p. 38) suggests that the caves 
and rocky precipices of Jebel Karantel (Quarantana) may be 
meant. 

5 The text says in'V3> which probably means ‘ in the domain 
of Jericho ’; cp Josh. 4 19. 

"On Josh. 5 1 see Joshua ii., 7, and cp Oxf. Hex. 2328, 
and Steuernagel a i loc. 
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pronounced on the man who should rebuild Jericho 

(see Hiel). ‘ But the harlot Rahab and her family_ 

even all that belonged to her—Joshua saved alive, so 
that she dwells in the midst of Israel to this day’ 
(Josh. 625). 

In its present form the biblical narrative is composite. 
Successive writers have devoted themselves to the 

4. Criticism of elaboratior ! of the details - Analytic 
the text criticism has been applied to the 
narrative (see Joshua ii., § 7); but its 
results seem to require further revision in the light of a 
more searching criticism of MT. Steuernagel is right 
in assuming the relative originality of 6 ; but we can no 
more follow (5 implicitly as a canonical authority than 
MT. The text in all its forms must be subjected to 
a searching criticism. It will thus, for instance, be¬ 
come plain that Josh. 315-17, which the Oxford editors 
assign to P, is based on an earlier written source. 
We cannot, however, criticise the text of this most 
interesting and elaborate description of the stoppage 
of the waters of the Jordan without some guidance 
from outside. 

Such guidance we receive from four sources : (1) From the 
story of Jacob (Israel); (2) From the story of Jerubbaal ; (3) 
From Dt. 1129^ 272 ; and (4) From the various evidences in 
early tradition that the tribe of Judah came up inio its settle¬ 
ments through the Negeb, starting from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
(‘ Barnea ’). 

1. Any one who approaches the story of Jacob with 
a fresh and open mind will be irresistibly led to suspect 
that the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites under 
the Ephraimite Joshua was, in its original form, parallel 
to the migration of Jacob-Israel across the Jordan, 
which an early tradition placed at the point where it is 
met by the Jabbok. 1 2. The twofold geographical 
relation of Gideon-Jerubbaal (see Gideon) points in the 
same direction ; it is not accidental that the name 
Zarethan occurs in Josh. 3 16 and a parallel form Zererah 
(both forms are corrupt) in Judg. 7 22. 3. It is 

appropriately remarked on Dt. 27 2 by the Oxford 
editors, ‘ The phraseology suggests that the stones were 
to be erected on the actual day of the passage of the 
Jordan. ... Is the distance from the Jordan to Shechem 
forgotten ; does the writer, “looking back to a distant 
past ” (Driver), fail to take account of the time that 
must have elapsed between the crossing of the river and 
the arrival at Ebal ; or is there a vague reminiscence 
in his mind of the later incident when twelve stones are 
taken up out of the Jordan and placed upright in the 
Gilgal ? ’ Is it not rather a reminiscence, not of the 
‘later incident,’ but of the original tradition of the 
crossing of the Jordan at a more northerly point than 
the fords of Jericho? On Dt. 11 29see especially 
Gerizim. 4. If Judah started from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
we may analogously assume that the Joseph tribes 
entered W. Palestine at a point on the Jordan nearer to 
their ultimate possessions than Jericho. 

The considerations just stated lead to the following 
emendation of the text of Josh. 3 16, ‘ (it came to pass) 
that the water stood still; that which came down from 
above stood as a heap some distance (cp Gen. 21 16) 
from the ford of Adamah which is opposite Beth-zur’ 2 
(iravpa iew .tdtk rnay&D prnn). The ' ford of 
Adamah ’ is to be identified with the ford of Damieh, 
which is at the confluence of the Jabbok and the 
Jordan, 16 m. in a direct line from the fords of Jericho. 
Beth-zur must be the name of the fortress which already 
stood on the summit of Karn Sartabeh, 2227 ft. above 

1 This is the spot assigned to the crossing by Stade (jGVl, 
138), C. Niebuhr ( Gesc/t. 1 328), Steuernagel ( Deut . 167). 
Against Stade, however, cp GASm. HG 659-662. 

2 The noiK 31 KD of Kt. represents nDIR tnhsj'D ; TJ/ is a 

corruption of ie’R ; (for *733) arose from the proximity of 1$. 

[ms is certainly a corruption of lOTTa (see Zaretan); <5» 
(xapiaflapeiv) indicates a reading jmp, which, though defended 
by W. E. Stevenson, PEFQ , ’96, p. 82, is certainly wrong. 
Cp Judg. 722 (emended ; see Zaretan). See also Adam. 
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the Jordan Valley. 1 It is probable that at the end of 
v . 16 the original narrative had, instead of inr H33 
‘ opposite Jericho,' H2rn*3 133 ‘opposite Beth-zur.’ No 
one can reasonably doubt that this geographical defini¬ 
tion, so inconsistent with the references to Jericho, 
comes from a relatively early source. In short, ac¬ 
cording to the earlier tradition, the crossing of the 
Jordan by the Ephraim ite Joshua and his followers 
took place near the point where Jacob is also said to 
have crossed the Jordan— i.e., near the ford of Damieh. 
Nevertheless, the transference of the scene to Jericho is 
not purely arbitrary. There is evidence of a confusion 
of two traditions, one of which referred to the conquest 
by the Judahites of the city of Jerahmeel (probably 
Kadesh-Jerahmeel), and the other to the crossing of 
the Jordan near Damieh by the Ephraimites. The 
story of the spies 2 and of Rahab [g.v.] belongs 
properly to the former tradition. ‘Rahab’ (srn), or 
rather Rechab (231), or—best of all—Heber (inn), is 


certainly the representative of the Rechabites, or 
Heberites, a second name of the Kenites [^.z/.], who, 
as we infer from Judg. 1 16, anciehtly dwelt in the ‘ city 
of Jerahmeel' (MT ‘ city of palm trees,’ but see § 2), 
though not themselves Jerahmeelites (= Amalekites, cp 
1S. 15 16). These Rechabites 3 or Kenites held the 
position of a protected tribe, or, putting this into 
symbolic phraseology, Rahab- Rechab was a ‘ harlot. ’ 4 
Now we can really profess to understand the statement 
in Josh. 2 1 that Joshua's two spies found lodging in the 
house of a harlot. The detail was not suggested by 
considerations of expediency,—‘for strangers to turn 
into such a house would excite the least suspicion ’ 
(Steuernagel); it is an anticipation of the historical 
relation between Kain and Israel. As the narrator 
says, ‘Rahab dwells in Israel unto this day' (Josh. 
625), i.e., the Kenites still dwelt among the Judahites 
as a protected tribe in the narrator’s times. 

It is needless to ask what suggested the story of the 
falling down of the walls of Jericho. As Steuernagel 
5 Th tr uly says (151), the popular imagin- 
, ’ ation clothed the conviction that all 

in TnT fi Israel’s successes were due to Yahwfe’s 
3 ' zo ' help in the form of history. Among 
the instances of this he mentions the ‘ drying up of the 
Jordan ’ and the falling down of the walls of Jericho. 
For the first of these reputed wonders Steuernagel’s 
explanation is hardly sufficient. The biblical writers 
show a certain economy in the distribution of wonders. 
It was necessary that the walls of Jericho should fall 
down. Only by supernatural means could the untrained 
host of Joshua capture a fortified city ; G. A. Smith 
goes a little too far when he says (pp. 267 /.) that the 
statement in Josh. 620 is ‘the soberest summary of all 
Jericho’s history.’ But it was not necessary that the 
current of the Jordan’s waters should be stayed ; a ford 
suited Jacob, and might as well have suited Joshua. 
There must have been some natural phenomenon— 
probably one which had occurred within the first 
narrator’s knowledge—which suggested the story of 
the waters that stood up as a heap, and Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought from a Paris MS an Arabic 
historian’s account of just such a historical phenomenon 
as we require for our purpose. 

The statement of Nowairi (as reported by Lt.-Col. C. M.Watson 
in PEFQ, '95, pp. 253 ff.') is that in 66-4 a.h. (=1266 A.n.) 
Bibars I., then Sultan of Egypt, caused a bridge to be built 
across the Jordan for strategical purposes. ‘The bridge is in 
the neighbourhood of Damieh, between it and Karawa, 5 and 


1 The Talmudic joeID and the biblical |rm have the same 
origin—H2TJ1*3- See Zarethan. 

2 Cp the story of the spies in Nu. 13 . 

3 We postpone the question as to the right name of this tribe. 

4 Ewald’s suggestion (GVJ 2 348, n. 1) is most unjust to the 
people of Jericho, and finds no support in the narrative (see 
Josh. 3 9). 

5 The diacritical points are wanting in the MS of Nowairi; 
Clermont-Ganneau reads the name Karawa. Karawa is almost 
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there happened in connection with it a wonderful thing, the like 
of which was never heard of.’ When the bridge was completed, 
part of the piers gave way, and in the night preceding the 8th 
Dec. 1267 *the waters of the river ceased to flow.’ The 
phenomenon was investigated and it appeared * that a lofty 
mound which overlooked the river on the west had fallen into 
it and dammed it up. . . . The water was held up, and had 
spread itself over the valley above the dam.’ It ‘ was arrested 
from midnight until the fourth hour of the day. Then the 
water prevailed over the dam and broke it up.’ For Nowairi 
the occurrence was extraordinary indeed, but quite a natural 
phenomenon. The situation described can be sufficiently made 
out, Damieh is well known, and on the west bank, just opposite 
Damieh, there is a district called Karawa. Formerly, however, 
this name was given to a town which was in the centre of a 
district where sugar-cane was cultivated. An examination of 
the ground confirms Clermont-Ganneau’s view of the meaning, 
for a little above the ford, where the Wady Zerka joins the 
Jordan, are the remains of an old bridge which is probably the 
very bridge erected in 1266 a.d. by command of Bibars I. 

The physical character of this phenomenon forcibly 
recalls that described in Joshua. Nowairi states that it 
occurred at a time when the Jordan was in full flood ; 
the Hebrew narrator makes a similar statement. 
Nowairi, it is true, dates the event the 8th December ; 
the Hebrew narrator specifies the time of harvest 
(March?); but on the essential point, as already 
noticed, they agree. The point where the landslip 
described by Nowairi took place, is one where minor 
landslips still occur, and a large one, such as the Arabic 
and the Hebrew narrators describe, might again dam up 
the Jordan, and let it run off into the Dead Sea, leaving 
the bed temporarily dry. 

We have thus gained something for the traditional 
history of Kadesh-Jerahmeel and for that of the ford 
of Adamah ; but we have lost our sole 
, authority for the early history of the city 
1Ca known as Jericho. Hence the first trust- 
r er n es. wort j 1 y historical notice of Jericho is in 
2 S. IO5, where Jericho appears as a city of the realm 
of David. We may assume, but we do not know, that 
it was fortified in his time. It was at any rate either 
fortified or refortified by Hiel ( g . v .), if we should not 
rather ascribe the act to Jehu, and regard it as a 
precaution against Aramaean invasion (iK. 16 34; see 
Jehu, § 3). Judaea, as Prof. G. A. Smith remarks, 
could never keep Jericho. As a Benjamite town it fell 
to Northern Israel, while Northern Israel lasted. In 
later times it fell to Bacchides and the Syrians ; Bacchides 
fortified it against Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 9 50). 
The cause of this will be plain later. Here we have to 
add that a company of prophets made Jericho their 
home in the days of Elijah and Elisha (2 K. 24/), and 
that Elisha was said to have healed the water of the 
chief fountain of the city ( v . 19 f ; cp Jos. BJ iv. 83). 
The fountain meant is no doubt the *Ain es-Sultan, 
sometimes called Elisha’s Fountain. In the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra234 Neh. 736) the men of Jericho are 
reckoned at 345 ; Jericho was also represented among 
Nehemiah’s builders at Jerusalem (Neh. 32). At the 
fortress of Dok ('Ain ed-Duk; see Docus), near 
Jericho, that noble Maccabee, Simon, was murdered by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy (1 Macc. 16 15). 

See further GASm. HG 267 f. Dean Stanley’s expression, 

‘ the key of Palestine,’ applied to Jericho, is hardly accurate. 

Christian tradition fixed the site of the temptation of 
Christ at the hill Quarantana (Jebel Karantel) to the 
W. of the *Ain es-Sultdn ; the reputed scene of the bap¬ 
tism was also near Jericho (see Jordan, § 2 [7]). The 
Gospels, however, have something much better to tell 
us. At the close of Christ’s ministry, as he was leaving 
Jericho on his way to Jerusalem, he healed a blind man 
called Bartim^eus [ g . v .\ It was necessary, as Farrar 
rightly says, to rest at Jericho before entering on the 
rough and rocky gorge which led up towards Jerusalem, 

certainly the Kope'ai of Jos. Ant . xiv. 34 62 ; BJ i. 65 iv. 81. See 
Gildemeister, ZDPVli^f. (’81); Schur., Buhl, and Gratz 
(MGIVJ 31 14 ff. [’82]) assent ; G. A. Smith's reasons for 
doubting (HG 353, n. 5) seem insufficient. The present writer 
would further identify this fertile spot with the Abel-meholah of 
the OT. 
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but we cannot attach weight with him 1 to Macknight's 
suggestion that the discrepancy between Mt. and Mk. 
on the one hand and Lk. on the other may be met by 
the supposition that the scene , of the occurrence lay 
between the two Jerichos— i.e., that according to Lk. 
Jesus was approaching New Jericho, while according to 
Mt. and Mk. he was leaving Old Jericho. A reference 
to Old Jericho would have been unmeaning, for it was 
then uninhabited, nor could ' Jericho’ at this time mean 
anything but the city which was given by Antony to 
Cleopatra and redeemed by Herod the Great. The 
narrative is of the highest interest. It may be taken by 
some to confirm the historicity of the Messianic entrance 
of Jesus into Jerusalem, for cures of bodily evils were 
doubtless considered to be characteristic acts of the 
Messiah, and the story of Bartimaeus may suggest that 
the movement of which we have the climax in Mk. 
lli-io gathered strength in Jericho. Keim [Jesus von 
Naz. 352/) has put the case for the historicity of the 
Bartimaeus narrative in a very attractive way (cp 
Bartim^us, § 1); on the other hand, there are 
difficulties in admitting the ‘triumphal entry’ as a 
part of the most primitive tradition (see Hosanna) 
which cannot but affect the historicity of the story of 
Bartimaeus. The narrative, however, must at any rate 
be very early—so full is it of nature and verisimilitude, 
and it is ' by far the best attested of all the stories of 
the healing of the blind in the Gospels. ’ The story of 
Zacchaeus is not less natural. Not a few ‘publicans’ 
must have been needed to secure the revenues accruing 
from the traffic in the famous balsam, and the mur¬ 
muring of the multitude at the grace shown to a 
' sinner ’ is easily intelligible. Still there are difficulties 
(see Zacch/EUs) in the way of conceding more than an 
ideal truth to this delightful story, of which Lk. is the 
only narrator. Disciples full of the spirit of Jesus 
might surely be able to fill up the gaps in tradition by 
imagining such a scene as that of the ‘ conversion ’ of 
Zacchaeus. Should we have lost anything if docu¬ 
mentary evidence of this almost involuntary imaginative 
creation could be produced? Ts the story (also only 
reported by Lk.) of the man who ‘ went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves’ (Lk. IO30 ff .) 
less effective or less prized because we know that it is 
only ideally true ? 

‘ No great man,’ says Prof. G. A. Smith, ‘was born 
in Jericho ; no heroic deed was ever done in her.’ 2 It 
. . is possible, ndeed, that the most detested 
, man in the history of Christianity was born 

ls ™‘ there; the name Judas Iscariotes should 
perhaps be Judas Icrichotes— i.e. , Judas of Jericho (unless 
indeed the title belongs primarily to his father ; see 
Judas Iscariot). The chief historical name closely 
connected with Jericho is that of Herod, who beautified 
the city, and retired to it to die (Jos. Ant. xvii. 65). 
The place is often mentioned in the later history. Both 
Pompey and Vespasian took the city and fortified it, 
rather perhaps as a source of supplies than as a base of 
operations. 3 Its natural wealth, chiefly owing to the 
precious balsam, made it a coveted possession. Herod’s 
Roman allies sacked it (Jos. BJ i. 15 6), and Herod 
himself was glad to farm Jericho and its plain from 
Cleopatra, to whom Anthony had assigned them (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 42). Here as elsewhere he proved himself a 
great builder—palaces and public buildings sprang up 
as by magic [Ant. xvi. 62 ; BJ i. 21 4 9 ; cp Herod). 
After his death Simon, a former slave of Herod, aspir¬ 
ing to be king, burned and plundered the palace [Ant. 
xvii. 10 6), which, however, was magnificently rebuilt by 
Archelaus. Most important of all, Archelaus diverted 
water from a village called Neara, to irrigate the plain, 
in which he had just planted palm trees [Ant. xvii. 13 1). 
In the time of Josephus Jericho was the seat of one of 

1 Li/e 0/ Christ, 519, n. 2; cp Plummer, St. Luke , 429 
(against Macknight). 

2 GASm. HG 268. 3 ibid. 


the eleven toparchies or administrative districts [BJ 
iii. 3 5). On the approach of Vespasian the inhabitants 
fled to the mountains ; unopposed, he erected a citadel, 
and placed a garrison in it [BJ iv. 8291). To a great 
extent, says Josephus, the city had been destroyed before 
the coming of the Romans [BJ iv. 82). But the damage 
must soon have been repaired. The notices of Pliny, 
subsequent to the Roman war, leave no doubt as to 
the prosperity of Jericho, caused by its fine plant¬ 
ations of palm trees and balsam trees. It is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy and by Galen in the second 
century A.D. , and existed in the time of Caracalla, 
according to a statement of Origen preserved in 
Eusebius. 1 In the list of the principal cities of Judaea 
given by Ammianus Marcellinus (end of 4th cent.) it is 
conspicuous by its absence. We may presume that 
some calamity had happened to it, and Reinach 2 with 
much probability supposes that the famous passage 
of Solinus (ed. Mommsen, 35 6)—‘ Judaeae caput fuit 
Hierosolyma, sed excisa est ; successit Hierichus, et 
haec desivit, Artaxerxis bello subacta’—refers to a 
destruction of Jericho (probably by the Romans) in 
connection with the invasion of Syria by Ardashir the 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanidae, who 
assumed the venerated name of Artaxerxes (cp Isaiah 
ii. § 13, n. 2). If so, the date of the event must be 
placed about 230 A.D. It is probably to this event that 
Jerome refers in his treatise on the Site and Names of 
Hebrew Places ; the phraseology points very strongly 
to this view. 3 

Jericho began to be resorted to by pilgrims in the 
fourth century, and the sacred sites sprang into view. 

ft ft,ristian The Bordeaux Pilgrim <333 A.D.) saw 
an the sycomore tree of Zacchaeus, and 

traai ions. tbe j louse 0 f R abab immediately above 
Elisha’s Fountain. In the time of Theodosius, however 
(530 A.D. ), the site of the latter had been shifted. 
Bishop Arculf (towards 700 A.D. ) found the whole site 
of the city covered with cornfields and vineyards, with¬ 
out any habitations, but the walls of the ‘ house of 
Rahab’ were still standing, though without a roof. 
Between the city and the Jordan were large groves of 
palm trees, interspersed with open spaces, in which 
were almost innumerable houses, inhabited by a diminu¬ 
tive sort of men of the race of Canaan. (There are 
still the marks of degradation in the Bedouins of Jericho.) 
Saewulf (1102 a.d. ) speaks of Jericho as ‘ the garden of 
Abraham ’ ; it is in a land covered with trees and pro¬ 
ducing all kinds of palms and other fruits. Tn the 
fourteenth century Sir John Maundeville speaks again 
of the Garden of Abraham, but places it at the foot of 
the Quarantana. ‘ Upon that hill Abraham dwelt a 
long while ; therefore it is called Abraham’s Garden.’ 

The Jericho of the Bordeaux Pilgrim was at the base 
of the mountains ; he places the more ancient city at 
, Elisha’s Fountain. No doubt this 

•j BY™™ view is correct. No other site would 

identifications. be at all probab i e . - Three fine springs 

are found within but a small distance of one another, 
while the rest of the plain can show but one, and that 
far less considerable' (Conder). The chief of these is 
the 'Ain es-Sultan—a beautiful fountain of sweet, 
palatable water which bursts forth at the E. foot of a 
long tell or mound, over 1200 ft. in length from N. to 
S., and about 50 ft. in height. Superimposed are four 
other mounds (one of them a ridge) at the edges, the 
NW. or highest being some 90 ft. above the fountain, 

1 Eus. HEQ 16; an ancient Greek version of the OT, the 
vi. or vii. in the Hexapla, is said to have been found in Jerusalem 
in a cask in the time of Antoninus son of Severus ; cp Field, 

2 ‘ La deuxieme ruine de Jericho,’ Kohut Memorial Volume 

^ 9 $’ 0 S\M 1. Sed et haec eo tempore quo Jerusalem oppug* 
nabatur a Romanis propter perfidiam civium capta atque 
destructa est. Pro qua tertia aedificata est civitas quae usque 
hodie permanet, et ostenduntur utriusque urbis vestigia usque 
in praesentem diem. 
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but not more than 60 or 70 ft. above the ground at the 
W. Dr. Bliss 1 offers the opinion that the tell is a mass 
of debris caused by the ruin of several mud-brick towns 
over the first Jericho. For the remains of the second 
or Herodian city we must go to the S. bank of the 
Wady el-Kelt, nearly two miles W. of the modern 
village. Here there are abundant remains of an ancient 
city, and similar ruins N. of ‘Ain es-Sultan suggest 
that the Herodian Jericho may have extended in this 
direction also, the interval between the sites being filled 
up with detached villas. According to Conder 2 the 
Byzantine Jericho 1 is represented by the foundations 
and fragments of cornice and capital, over which the 
rider stumbles among the thorn-groves E. of the 'Ain 
es-Sultan.’ The fourth Jericho—that of the Crusaders 
—was on the site of the present village. The square 
tower on the SE. of Erlha (so the village is called) is 
’ such a one as the Crusaders erected along their 
pilgrim roads,' 3 though since the fifteenth century it has 
been said to occupy the site of the House of Zacchseus. 

The ancient road from Jerusalem to Jericho zigzags 
down the bare mountain side, close to the S. bank of the 

10. Situation W \ d J e '^ e1 ;- , Few mounlain *“*? 
f J ri h m estern l an ° s can compare with 
it. It is one of the most stupendous 
chasms in the ‘ancient mountains,' so narrow that one 
can hardly measure twenty yards across at the bottom, 
so deep that one can only just see the slender torrent 
stream which winds along amidst canes and rank rushes 
to the Jordan. At last the prospect widens, and we get a 
complete view of the vast plain of Jericho. Half a mile 
from the foot of the pass we perceive an ancient 
reservoir, now dry, perhaps the remains of a pool con¬ 
structed by Herod ; for here no doubt is the site of the 
Herodian Jericho. Shortly afterwards we pass under a 
handsome aqueduct crossing the Kelt, and at this point 
we have our choice whether to seek out Elisha’s Fountain 
or the squalid village of Erlha. The vegetation now 
becomes very luxuriant. Palm groves, balsam trees, 
and sugar-canes 4 have disappeared (see Balsam, Palm 
Tree), though in 1874 a solitary palm tree still grew 
close to the tower of Erlha, and another clump in the 
valley N. of Kasr el-Hajla. 5 Yet the few fields of 
wheat and Indian corn, and the few orchards of figs and 
pomegranates, give some idea of what the soil would 
yield if properly irrigated and cultivated. Josephus’s 
picture of Jericho (B/ iv. 83) well deserves reading. 
The site is on all accounts profoundly interesting, and 
Tell es-Sultan will no doubt one day be excavated. 
Meantime the Christian traveller will delight himself 
with the unaltered fountain of ancient Jericho 6 and will 
walk with interest on the S. bank of the Kelt where the 
feet of Jesus doubtless trod. 7 Nor will the tiring 
excursion to the hermit’s caverns on the Mountain of 
the Temptation be altogether unrewarded. 

On the plants and birds, and on the physical circumstances of 
Jericho, see Jordan ; and on the site of Gilgal, see Gilgal. Cp 
also John the Baptist. T. K. C. 

JERIEL (’PX'Y, ‘ El sees,’ § 31), in a genealogy of 
Issachar (§7): 1 Ch. 7 z (pernA [B], lepeinA [A], 
lApoyHA [L]). A corruption of ‘Jerahmeel’; see 
Rephaiah. 


JERIJAH (inn;, iT’V, ■ Yahwfe sees,’ § 31 ; iu>pias 

[AL]), first of the ‘sons of Hebron’: 1 Ch. 23 19 2423 (EV 
Jeriah) 2631 (i 5 ovfi [on the form, see Ki. SBO 7 J, ir)8etp.ov, 
Tovfifia? [B], tepia, «6iou [A], ieS 5 i [Wr] [L]); see Hebron ii., 1. 

JERIMOTH and JEREMOTH (JYIDH; and TflD'T 

lYlET; see Names, § 75, and cp the place-name 
Jarmltth ; ApeiMCO0 [B], iep[e]lMGO0 [AL]). 

1 PEFQ, *94, p. 176^ ; cp 4 Jericho,’ in Hastings’ DB 2 581£. 

2 Tenhvork, 2 7. 

3 Tentwork, 2 7. 

4 See Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 396 /. 

5 Conder, PEFQ , April ’74, p. 39. 

6 For a charming description see De Vogu6, Syrie. Palestine. 
Athos (’87), 156. 

7 Cp Tristram, Land 0/Israel , 220. 


I, 2, 3. Three Benjamites, 1 Ch. 77 (rilD’Y EV Jerimoth, 

itpipovQ [A], [L], v. 8 [hlO'Y, AV Jerimoth, RV Jeremoth, 

avprj/uod [B], tepfi. [L]>, and 1 Ch. 814 (EV Jeremoth, niCY, 
iapetfx<o 0 [B], -ipov 6 [A]). For the last cp Jeroham, 2. 

4. One of David’s heroes, also of Benjamin, 1 Ch. 12 s (rilD'Y, 
EV Jerimoth, apetpovO [B], taptp. [A], apiQpovs [N], tpipuid £L]>. 

5. b. Mushi, a Merarite Levite, 1 Ch. 2323 (niOY, EV 
Jeremoth, iapc/«o 0 [A]); ib. 24 3 o(niD'Y, EV Jerimoth).' The 
name should perhaps be read OHY (a mutilated form of Jerah¬ 
meel). Note the proximity of Mahli and Jerahmeel (Che.). 
See Genealogies i., § 7 [v.]. 

6. A son of Heman, 1 Ch. 254 (niD’Y, EV Jerimoth, 1 epepu )9 
[B], teptfiov# [A], v. 22 (niOY, EV Jeremoth, tptip<o 9 [B], 
tepifiovO [L]). The name should perhaps be Jeroham (CnY, cp 
no. 3 above). 

7. A levitical overseer, 2 Ch. 3I13 (JTiD'Y, EV Jerimoth, 
tepfipnod [B]). 

8. b. Azriel, of Naphtali, 1 Ch. 27 19(niC'Y, AV Jerimoth, RV 
Jeremoth, epei/ t<o 9 [BJ, teptpov 9 [AL]). 

9. Father of Mahalath, Rehoboam’s wife, and son of David, 
2 Ch. 11 18 (n'lO'Y, EV Jerimoth, tppovQ [A], ttpip. [BL]). 
Miswritten, according to Che., for Ithream 

Among those in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i,, 
§ 5 end) are mentioned three of this name 

10. One of the b’ne Elam, Ezral026 (fllDY, EV Jeremoth, 
iapetpoi 9 [B], iaptp.(i )6 [K]), in 1 Esd.927 Hieremoth (lepepnod 
[BA]). 

II. One of the b'ne Zattu, EzralO27(i0. aputv [B], app. [N], 
tapp<o 9 [A], lep. [L]), in 1 Esd. 928 Jarimoth ( iap[e]tpui 9 
[BAL]). 

12. RV following Kt. in Ezral029 reads Jeremoth, one of 
the b’ne Bani; AV, however, has ‘and Ramoth,’ in accordance 
with the ]£r. (niCY, xai p-qpmv [B] . . . p-qpwv [R], . . . p-qpuQ 
[A], pijtp. [L]); in 1 Esd. 930 Hieremoth (iepe/xw0 [BA], aptp 
[L])- 

JERIOTH (nw, § 75; iep[e]iO)0 [AL]), one of 
the wives of Caleb {q.v.) ; perhaps originally a place- 
name, 1 Ch. 2 18 (eAia)0 [B]). See Azubah. 

JEROBOAM (Dr 2 T, -Aram fights’ 1 [see Ammi, 
Names with, § 3]. More probably a modification of 
^>y3Y, Jerubbaal [like cjns?’. Jashobeam, from Sync* 
= ^•3 ; cp L€po( 3 aa\, Hos. 10 14 [AQ a ], where 

has tepofioafjL ; so Klost. [Gesch. 189] and Marq. [ Fund . 
15] ; Gray, HPN 59 (’96) and Ki. [Ifon. ’99] adhere 
to the usual Heb. sense of 4 people ’ ; Ki. 4 the clan 
is numerous ’ ; cp the doubt as to the meaning of 
Hammurabi (see Ham) ; a play on the name seems at 
any rate to be proved [see Rehoboam] ; itpoSoa/jt. 
[BAL]). 

i. Jeroboam I., the first king of N. Israel (circ. 930 
B.c.). Dean Stanley’s sketch of this king (Smith’s DB , 
s.v.) was based on the separate account contained in 
1 K. 1225-39 (Lag.), or 11 43^-1224^-/(Swete), which 
is Lucian’s text of (5 (cp Text and Versions, § 52^). 
Recently the same line has been taken by some good 
critics. It conduces greatly to a genuine comprehen¬ 
sion of Jeroboam, especially if the underlying text be first 
of all carefully purified from its errors. We thus arrive 
at the following view of the rise of Jeroboam. He was 
an Ephraimite of the clan of Nabat or Nabath (vapar, 
vapaO ; cp Naboth); but his mother came from the 
same N. Arabian land of Musri 2 to which the mother of 
Hadad III. of Edom belonged. This half-Arabian 
extraction is of importance not only with reference to 
his name [see above], but also as illustrating the second 
chapter of his history. It did not lessen his Israelitish 
sympathy; but it gave him a second home to flee to. 
His abilities soon marked him out as a leader of men ; 
Solomon, we are told, made him superintendent (Apxovra 

1 So Neubauer, Sayce, Hommel ( ZDMG , *95, p. 526), Che 
UQR 11 559 [99]). 

2 See JQR , l.c. In 1 K. 1126 = 1228 L, nyntJ» an< ^ 

mil (BL wopyrj) are all, most probably, corruptions of nHSO. The 
true text is approached by ©, 6 E <f>pa 0 ei ck [tt^] Sapetpa vio? 
yut/cuxb* wpas (1 K. 11 26 BL), n 3 *K -|3 YS JV 3 D ’HTfiNn 
riHS'D. Fora similar critical conjecture, see Hadad, 3, and cp 
Mizraim. 
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<tkvt&\t)s = ijVd niz, i K. 12 28 BL) of the corvee imposed 
on the Ephraimites (cp District). Jeroboam, no 
doubt, felt patriotic or tribal indignation at Solomon’s 
despotism, and also saw in the situation great possi¬ 
bilities for himself. He fortified his native city (not 
Zereda, but Tirzah, or rather Bethzur ; see Tirzah), 
nominally perhaps for Solomon (1229<J5 BL ), but really 
for himself, and, like the equally ambitious Absalom 
(if in 2 S. 15 1 we render ‘chariots’ ; see € 5 ) procured 
chariots and horses, a sign of his pretensions to the 
throne, and of his readiness for warlike operations. 
(The Greek actually fixes the number of the chariots 
at 300.) Jeroboam had not sufficiently matured his 
plans, however, and he escaped the punishment which 
Solomon designed for him only by a hasty flight to the 
country of his mother. There he enjoyed the protection, 
not of course of Shishak, 1 but of Pir’u, king of Musri; 
the statement that he married an Egyptian princess 
implies a confusion of his story with that of Hadad 
(see Hadad, 3). 

On the death of Solomon, Jeroboam returned to Tirzah 2 
(Bethzur), strong in the consciousness of his unimpaired 
popularity. Though he doubtless knew the incapacity 
of the son of Solomon, he was too wise to commit any 
overt act of rebellion, and suffered Rehoboam to assume 
the crown. If Lucian’s text can be trusted, it was 
during this period that his son Abijah fell sick and' 
died; it is not very likely, however, that such was the 
meaning of the original tradition. Another statement 
of Lucian’s text, which apparently relates to this period, 
is that he fortified— i.e ., still further fortified—his native 
city (I239 L, 1224/. B). One can hardly believe even 
this. Rehoboam would surely not have ventured to 
Shechem without a bodyguard 3 if his father’s old enemy 
had made himself so strong. At any rate, Jeroboam 
must have arranged the details of his plot when, as 
Lucian’s text states, he ' went to Shechem which is in 
Mount Ephraim, and assembled there all the tribes of 
[northern ?] Israel, and Rehoboam (a N. Israelite on 
his mother’s side; see Rehoboam), son of Solomon, went 
up thither ’ ((£ 5 L , 1 K. 13 14, © B 12 24 n.). The heads of 
the tribes laid their wishes before Rehoboam ; they depre¬ 
cated a continuance of the old despotic policy. Reho¬ 
boam acted as Jeroboam foresaw that he would. By his 
arrogant answer to the tribesmen he pronounced sentence 
on himself and his dynasty. 

Of Jeroboam’s subsequent history we have only 
fragmentary notices. Shishak’s predatory invasion 
extended to N. Israel (see Egypt, § 63, and Shishak) ; 
did the bold usurper make no attempt to oppose it? 
Had the fortification of Penuel, a place on the E. of the 
Jordan, any connection with this raid ? 4 That Shechem 
also was fortified, needs, of course, no explanation. 
There was the possible danger of an invasion from 
Judah. The narrative in 1 K. 12 21-24 may perhaps be 
believed when it states that the Judahites on one great 
occasion retreated, though in its present form it is un¬ 
acceptable (see Ki.) ; but there is no detailed statement 
of successes of Jeroboam, and we know that the war 
was handed on by Rehoboam to his successors. 6 Jero¬ 
boam also directed his attention to religion. The 
redactor of Kings had before him a record of certain 
important changes effected by this king, who aimed, on 
political grounds, at severing the religious intercourse 
between Israel and Judah. A great yearly festival 
was appointed on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
‘like the festival in Judah,’ and two golden or gilded 
images in the form of bulls were placed in the sanctuaries 
of Bethel and Dan (see Calf, Golden ; Idolatry, 
§ 6). These images were in the eyes of the redactor 

1 in 1 K. II40 is an interpolation, or rather perhaps v . 40 
has taken the place of some fuller, as well as more accurate, 
statements. 

2 So L at 12 ig (Lag. = 12 24./C, B in Sw.), and originally MT of 
11 40 (cp 122 MT and 11 43 ©). 

3 1 K. 1218 clearly implies this. 

4 So Stade. 6 So Kittel. 
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‘the sin of Jeroboam, which he made Israel to sin,’ 1 
and which ultimately ruined, not only the house of 
Jeroboam, but also the kingdom of Israel. 

The three narratives in which prophets appear (1 K. 11 29-39 
14 1-18 and 13 1-32) cannot be treated as historical. The last of 
the three expresses a purely mechanical conception of prophecy. 
The other two are the expressions of a faith that God directs 
human affairs which is religiously valuable; they are none the 
less idealising constructions of history. It is possible, however, 
that Jeroboam had friendly relations with a prophet residing at 
Shiloh named Ahijah (in 1 K. 11 29 for D'VtnTD read 0HS£2D, 2 

1 from Mizrim (Mu§ri).’ The northern prophets were of course 
on Jeroboam’s side. Possibly too a son of Jeroboam, named 
Abijah, may have fallen sick and died, though the circumstance 
that <&bl makes Abijah the son of Jeroboam’s Egyptian wife, 
may suggest scepticism as to Abijah’s existence. The death of 
Abijah would naturally be interpreted as a sign of the divine dis¬ 
pleasure, at any rate by those unfriendly to Jeroboam. On the 
criticism of the Jeroboam-narratives see Klostermann (especially 
on the text), Winckler {AT Untersuch. 1-15, GI 2273), Benz, 
and Ki. (comm.), and Cheyne {JQR 11556^*. [’99]). 

2. Jeroboam II. ben Joash, fourth king of the line 
of Jehu (782-743 B.c.). The fragmentary account in 

2 K. 1423-29 permits us to see that the compiler knew 
more about Jeroboam than he has cared to communicate. 

' The rest of the matters of Jeroboam, and his martial 
prowess, and how he warred ’—all this hs^s no interest 
for the writer, who is absorbed in the thought of the 
approaching captivity of Israel, and regards Jeroboam’s 
successes against foreign foes as only a breathing-time 
granted to Israel in mercy (2 K. 13 23). Even what 
he communicates has not come down to us in a per¬ 
fectly intelligible form. 3 We can understand the 
statement in 2 K. 14 25 that Jeroboam ‘recovered the 
territory of Israel from the approach to Hamath (the 
old Solomonic northern limit) as far as the sea of the 
Arabah’ {i.e., the Dead Sea), and we can realise that 
this must have involved victories over Aram. When, 
we are told, however, that ‘ he recovered Damascus, 
and Hamath [which had belonged] to Judah, for Israel ’ 
(v. 28 RV), we are perplexed. The Assyrian king Ram- 
man-nirari (see Assyria, § 32) w'ould never have allowed 
Jeroboam to conquer Damascus, 4 and, as for Hamath, 
it never did belong to Judah—the supposed Assyrio- 
logical evidence (see Uzziah) having proved to be 
illusory. The original text must simply have said that 
N. Israelitish regions which had been conquered by 
Aram were recovered by Jeroboam, and w r e may perhaps 
discern underneath the present text the statement ‘ and 
how he recovered Manasseh and Ramoth-gilead from 
the hand of Benhadad son of Hazael.’ 6 Jeroboam II. 
was in fact the ' helper ’ or ‘ saviour' anticipated by the 
prophet Jonah [q. v. ]. Of his other warlike enterprises, 
no information has reached us. Probably he continued 
to exercise, or at least to claim, suzerainty over Judah ; 
at any rate Azariah does not appear to have followed 
the bad example of Amaziah (2 K. 14 8-14). Many 
scholars (e.g. , Ewald) infer from 2 K. 14 25 that 
Jeroboam conquered the land of Moab. Certainly the 
description does not absolutely forbid this view, which 
is recommended to some by the light which it may 
seem to throw on the ‘ oracle of Moab ’ in Is. 15-16 12. 6 

1 The phrase occurs constantly in Kings, but nowhere in 
Chronicles. Ben-Sira has it once (Ecclus. 47 23). 

2 Cp ©BL I K. 11 43<L Klo. Dnseo, ‘ from Egypt.’ 

3 See Ewald, Hist . 4124, n. 3 ; and especially Klo. and Ben- 
zinger, ad loc. 

4 GASm. is content with supposing that he ‘ occupied at least 
part of the territory of Damascus’ {Twelve Prophets , 1 32). 

6 Wrrp rint-p vd 3 lyS: nbrruo ntnirriR. Cp 2 K. 1O33; 
also 1 K. 22 3 2 K. 8 28. The latter part is from Klostermann. 
Winckler’s suggestion ( Gesch. 148) is too hazardous; Ew.’s 
(GVI 3603) and Schr.’s {COT 1 208) are quite inadequate. 

6 In this case the announcement of the destruction of Moab 
in Am. 2 2 received a speedy fulfilment, and it is perhaps not an 
accident that the earliest OT mention of the important Moabite 
city Keriyy 5 th (see Kerioth), occurs in this eighth century 
prophet (Am. 22). On the other hand, when some critics use 
Am. 6 14 (‘ from the approach to Hamath as far as the Wady of 
the ’Arabah’) to prove that Israel’s territory extended over 
Moab, we must for various reasons decline to follow them. Cp 
Wellhausen, ad loc. —F.B. 
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On the other hand, it is very far from certain that Is. i 
15-16 12 is a pre-exilic work (see Isaiah ii., § 9), and 
we may fairly suppose that if Jeroboam had really 
made such an important conquest, the redactor would 
have referred to it in distinct terms. Enough reason, 
however, remains for regarding Jeroboam II. as the 
most successful of the N. Israelitish kings, and we may 
be sure that in more ideal aspects his long reign 
deserved to be remembered. It was probably in this 
period that the Elohist (E) wrote, and the prophetic 
ministry of Amos and Hosea certainly falls in Jeroboam’s 
time. The records of these prophets supplement to 
some extent the scanty fragments of contemporary 
history. T. k. c. 

JEROHAM (Dn'T, ‘ pitied [by God],’ § 53 ; iepOAM 
[AL] ; but in 1., at all events, © reads 'perhaps rightly* 
[so Dr.] Jerahmeel 1 3 - 1 1 iep6M6HA [B], 

I€p6A\lHA [L], and 1 Ch. 627 [12] 34 [19], iep&MAHA 

[L]). 

1. Samuel’s grandfather (1 S. 1 1 1 Ch. 62734 [12 19], iSaep, 
r/aa A. [B], iepo] 3 oa/x, itpeap. [A]). The name is more probably a 
gentilic and should be read Jerahmeel (cp above); it thus corre¬ 
sponds to the Ephraimite gentilic Tohu (= Tahan, or Tahath). 
The seer’s ancestry appears then as a combination of two separate 
genealogies which trace his origin to the clans of Jerahmeel an'd 
Tahan respectively (so Marq. Fund. 12 /., cp Tahath, Tohu). 
For the suggestion that ‘Jerahmeel ’ refers really to Eli’s origin 
see Jerahmeel, § 3. The names Tahan, Tahath, etc. remind 
one of the Judaean Jahath a descendant of Shobal (also Calebite), 
which is possibly the parent of the name ‘ Samuel,’ see Jahath. 

2. b. Hushim in a genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. / 3 ); see 
JQR 11 103, § I. 1 Ch. 8 27 (tpaap. [B], tepea/x [L]). Jeremoth 
in v. 14 is probably a corruption of the name. 

3. A Benjamite, father of Ibneiah (1 Ch. 98 , 1 paa/x [B]). 

4. Father of Adaiah, a priest of the b’ne Immer in a list of 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § s[ 3 ], § 15 [i]rt), 1 Ch. 9 12 
(ipaap [B], lep. [A]) = Neh. 11 12 (om. B^*, ipoap. [tfC.a mg. inf.]). 

5. A Benjamite of Gedor, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 7, 
paa/x [BN]). See David, § 11, c, col. 1031. 


6. A Danite, father of Azareel (1 Ch. 27 22, iwpap [BA]). 

7. Father of Azariah (2 Ch. 23 i, u«pap [BAL]). 

JERUBBAAL (^ 3 T, lepoBAAA [BAL]; but in 
Judg. 632 apBaaA [B], Aikacthpion toy BaaA [A] ; 
7 1 iapBaA [B]; ipoBAAA [A]; 829 ie<\po- [B]; 1 S. 
12 n lepopoaju. [B] ; 2 S. II21, Jerubbesheth, iepo- 
Boam [BA], -&A [L] ; cp Jeroboam), a second name of 
Gideon, or perhaps the name of a second hero whose 
career has been fused by the narrator with that of 
Gideon (Judg. 632 7 1 etc.). 

Explained in Judg.632 as if ‘Let Baal contend,’ though the 
narrative itself rather implies ‘He who fights against Baal.' 
Wellhausen (TBS, 31) suggests Jerubbaal = Jeruel ^Jirmejahu, 
— i. e. , ‘he whom God has founded’ (founds). But Jeruel [7.^. ] 
is very doubtful, and Jerubbaal may be—Urubaal, i.e ., ‘city 
of Baal,’ or may come from Jerahmeel. Areli, or rather Uriel, 
was a Gadite; so perhaps was Jerubbaal. See Areli, Gideon, 
Jerubbesheth. t. K. C. 

JERUBBESHETH (nt? 2 *V ; for © see Jerubbaal), 
the form assumed by the name Jerubbaal in MT of 
2 S. 11 21. Besheth is usually supposed to he — bosheth , 

‘ shame' ; Jerubbesheth, for Jerubbaal, would thus be 
|| to Ishbosheth for Ishbaal. For Jastrow’s divergent 
view (Beseth = Bast, a Babylonian deity) see Ish¬ 
bosheth. 

JERUEL (\S- 1 T, lepiHA [BAL], ibrubl [Vg.], Pesh. 
reads differently). The wilderness of Jeruel was the 
place where Jehoshaphat was directed by Jahaziel to 
look for the invading army. The enemy had mounted 
the ascent of Hazziz (see Ziz), and reached a wady (Snj), 
the upper part of which was ‘ before' 1 this wilderness 
(2 Ch. 20 16). 

‘Jeruel’ may in all probability be emended to — i.e., 

‘ Jezreel ’ in Judah—the situation of which (near Cain, Carmel, 
and Maon) suits the description in 2 Ch. 20. No doubt the 
‘ watch-tower in the wilderness ’ ( v. 24) was a well-known 
landmark. See Jezreel, 2. t. K. C. 
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PLANS 


1. Sketch of site (opposite page). 

The English spelling of the name ‘ Jerusalem ’—which 
is common to many modern languages—was derived by 

rp, the AV of 1611, through the Vulgate, 

1. lhe name. f rom t he © lepoyCAAHM, 1 and approxi¬ 
mates to what was probably the earlier pronunciation in 
Hebrew, Ygrushalem. Yet notice, below, the persist¬ 
ence with which, through Assyrian, Syriac, and Arabic, 
the initial syllable is given as Ur-. 

The pronunciation Yerushalaim (D^chT, in pause o |?E^V) was 
adopted hy the Massoretes in conformity with the fuller spelling 
Yerushalayim (o’^rv) which appears in five passages of the 
OT (or, according to Baer, in three, Jer. 26 i 8 Esth. 26 2 Ch. 
329; in the other two, 1 Ch. 35 and 2 Ch. 25 1, Baer reads 
D^j) as well as upon some Jewish coins, which belong either to 
the reign of Simon the Maccabee, 142-135 b.c., or to the revolu¬ 
tion against Rome, 66-70 a.d. (Eckhel, Doctr. Nummorum , 
3466^, Madden, Coins 0/ the Jews, 66-71; cp Schur. Hist. 
2 379 The termination 0^ has been variously explained as 

a dual indicative of the double city, 2 or as a local termination 
(Barth, NB § 194 c. n. 1). This fuller spelling, however, occurs 
only in later passages and inscriptions, and is probably due to 
the same attempt as was made to convert other geographical 
terms into a Hebrew form (cp Del. Par. 182). The earlier 
spelling of the consonants, the Greek transliteration, Iepouo-aArj/x, 
the Aramaic Yerushlem (dS&TV, Ezra5i4 69; cVttVV, Ezra 


1 The 1611 version has Ierusalem in the OT and Apoc., but 
Hierusalem in the NT. 

2 See Ges. Thes ., s.v. 


2. Contours and walls of ancient Jerusalem, etc. (col. 2420). 
420 24 51 ; cp 4 12 52 Dan. 5 2 f.) and the Hebrew contraction 
(Ps. 763 <5 ev fiprjvrj ), 2 prove that the earlier Hebrew 
pronunciation was Yerushalem. Cp Salem. 

In the Tell el-Amarna letters, circa 1400 B.C., the 
name appears as U-ru (or Uru)-sa-lim (Berlin collection, 
Nos. 103, 106, 109 ; Winckler, Thoritafeln von Tell el- 
Am., 306, 312, 314; Sayce, RPP), 56o ff. 72 /.). 

Compare the Syriac Urishlem, . On the 

Assyrian monuments the transliteration is Ur-sa-li-im- 
mu (Del. Par. 288, Schr. COT 2214). [See further 
Haupt, Isaiah , SPOT (Heb.), appendix to note on 
Is. 29 i.] 

Various etymologies have been suggested both for 
the Hebrew and for the cuneiform forms of the 
name; but the original meaning still remains un¬ 
certain. 

On the supposition that the name was originally Hebrew, 
several derivations (besides the Rabbinic fancies, * sight ’ or ‘ fear 
of peace ’) have been proposed : e.g ., ehT, ‘ possession of 


1 Cp Cherith, col. 740, n. 3. 

2 Whether the narrator of Gen. 14 18 means Jerusalem by Salem, 
the city of Melchizedek, is still disputed, and the decision of the 
question is embarrassed by the uncertainty attaching to the date 
of his narrative. If the chapter is early, Salem can hardly 
mean Jerusalem ; but many critics now assign to it a very late 
date (WRS). [Cp Melchizedek.] 
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peace' (Rel. and others), and oVc? IV (from HT) ‘ foundation of 

peace ’ or ‘ of Sbalem ’ (Ges. Thes. s.v. ; Buhl, Lex.i 12 ), s.v. nv ) 
Grill, ZA TIV, 4 i 34 jj- [’84]). Sayce interprets the cuneiform 
U-ru-sa-Iim as ‘city of (the god) Salim ’ (EP(?) 56ij Crit. Mon. 
176); but his reading of a line of the letter (Berlin Coll. 106) 
in which he says this ‘ fact is plainly stated ’ is not confirmed 
by other scholars, and Zimmern ( ZA , ’91, p. 263) opposes his 
interpretation. 

Later forms of the name are due to the fashion which 
prevailed in the Greek period for Hellenising Hebrew 
proper names. 

This is responsible for the initial aspirate in the (5 TepovcraArj/i, 
and for such forms as Tepo<roAu/u.a ‘the sacred Solyma,’ 
(probably from Shalem) having been, according to Josephus 
(BJ vi. 101), the original name of the city. 1 Philo calls it 
‘lepo7roA.i5. The NT has both 'lepovaaArj/x and to . 'Iepo<roXvp.a, 
the Vg. in different codd. Hicrusalcm and Hierosolyma , and 
lerusalem and Icrosolyma. The Greek and the Latin classical 
writers use 'IepocroAv/uia (e.g. Polyb. 163/2), Hierosolyma (e.g. t 
Pliny, NH 514). 

When Hadrian rebuilt the city after destroying it in 
i 35' i 36 A.d., he named it yElia Capitolina (see 
Israel, § 115). 

Hence Ptolemy’s Kan-croAtas. ./Elia was for long the official 
name (so also with Euseb. ’AiAia, and Jer. FElia in the CAS) and 
even passed over into Arabic as Iliya (Yakut 

2. Name of 4592). One of the Arabic forms of the 
Hadrian’s city. Hebrew name preserves the first vowel of 
the cuneiform transliteration, Aurishalamu 
(Yakut 386): other forms are Shalamu, Shallamu (Le Strange, 
Pal. under Moslems , 83). The Arabs, however, commonly 
designate Jerusalem by epithets expressive of its sanctity, Beit 
el-Makdis, el-Mukaddas, el-Mukaddis (Yakut 45^0; Taj 
el-Artis 4214), or in the modern vernacular, el-kuds esh- 
Sherif, or more briefly el-Kuds, ‘the sanctuary.’ Compare the 
full designation on the Jewish coins cited above, nnp oSlPV or 
HBHpn D^I?V» an d the NT designation y ay La iroAis, Mt. 4 s 
2753. Modern Jews, Levantines, and native Christians use the 
Arabic form Yerusalim. 2 G. A. S. 


I. Site and Excavations 


The history of Jerusalem exploration dates from the 
year 1833, when Bonomi, Catherwood, and Arundale 

_ ,. succeeded in obtaining admission into 

3. Excavations. the Haram enclosure and made thc 


first survey of its buildings. In 1838 and 1852 the city 
was visited by the famous American traveller Robinson, 
and his bold impeachment of the traditional topography, 
whilst raising a storm of controversy, laid the founda¬ 
tion of a truer understanding of the antiquities of 
Jerusalem. 

In 1849 Jerusalem was surveyed by Lieutenants Aldrich and 
Symonds of the Royal Engineers, and maps by Vandevelde, 
Thrupp, Barclay, and others were subsequently published. In 
1860*63 De Vogu6 explored the site of the temple. 

All these earlier attempts were, however, superseded 
in 1866 by the ordnance survey executed by Captain 
(now Lieut.-General Sir Charles) Wilson, R. E. , whose 
plans of the city and its environs, and of the Haram 
enclosure and other public buildings are the standard 
authorities on which all subsequent work has been 
based. During the years 1867-70 excavations of a 
most adventurous description were carried on by Captain 
(now Lieut.-General Sir Charles) Warren, R. E. The 
results, especially in the vicinity of the Haram, were 
of primary importance, and many stoutly contested 
theories have now succumbed to the testimony of the 
spade. 

During 1872-75 some further explorations were carried on by 
Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Colonel) Conder, R.E. [In 1874 Mr. 
Henry Maudslay examined the rock cuttings and scarps \V. of the 
Coenaculum above \V. er-Rababi. Later Herr Guthe made some 
excavations, discovering the continuation of the wall partly laid 
bare by Warren to the S. of the temple Area ;]3 while for many 
years a most valuable series of observations of the levels of the 
rock beneath the rubbish on which the modern city stands was 
carried out by Herr C. Schick, architect. 4 [In 1881 the ‘Siloam 


1 The reading * lepocraAripLyv C. /1/M 22 is suspected : ibid, ra 
2 oAufi.a oprj. Josephus gives a fanciful derivation in C. Ap. i. 34. 

2 ZDPV, 17257. 

3 ZDPV 1882. 

4 See the results in the Memoirs 0/ the Survey 0/ Western 
Palestine , Jerusalem Volume, r883, and for further con¬ 
tributions by Herr Baurath Schick to the exploration of Jeru¬ 
salem see PEFQ for subsequent years to the present date; as 
well as various volumes of the ZDPV. 


inscription ’ was accidentally discovered near the mouth of the 
tunnel leading from the ‘ Virgin’s Spring’(see Conduits, § 4 f .). 
The erection of many modern buildings has led to the discovery 
from year to year both of original levels and of ancient structures 
reared upon them. Finally, from. 1894 to 1897 the Palestine 
Exploration Fund conducted a series of underground explora¬ 
tions to the S. of the present city. Starting from the end of 
Maudslay’s excavations at the Protestant Cemetery to the S. of 
the Coenaculum, Mr. F. J. Bliss, assisted by Mr. A. C. Dickie, 
laid bare a line of walls (of various dates) round the S. end of the 
W. hill, across the mouth of the Tyropoeon and thence N. along 
Ophel above the Kidron valley. Their work included also 
excavations and the discovery of levels within this area: the 
recovery of a fifth-century chapel at Siloam, of the wall of 
Eudocia (about 450 a.d.) enclosing the Siloam pool; and. of 
the Crusader’s wall on the SW. hill, dating 1243 A.D., which 
enclosed the Church of the Apostles. Stairs also were found 
leading up the Tyropoeon valley from Siloam (see Neh. 315); but 
the recovery of any very ancient walls is doubtful.] 1 

The present account of thc city is based on the results 
which have thus been obtained by actual exploration ; 
but, although so much has been done during the last 
thirty years to clear up disputed questions, much still 
remains to be accomplished. 



The geographical situation of Jerusalem (the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre church) has now been determined 
~by trigonometry to be 31 0 46' 45" N. lat. 

4 . bite. and 2 i on g £ 0 f Greenwich. 

i. Situation .—The city stands at the southern ex¬ 
tremity of a plateau which shelves down SE. from the 
watershed ridge of Judaea (here somewhat contorted), 
between the ridge and the chain of Olivet. 

About a mile N. of the town the ridge coming from the N. is 
deflected towards the W. at an elevation averaging 2600 feet 
above the Mediterranean, and thus passes clear of the city on 
its W. side. From this ridge at the point of deflexion an 
important spur with steep and rugged eastern slopes runs out 
SE. for a mile and a half, and thence southwards for a mile and 
a quarter more. The spur culminates in two principal summits, 
the most northerly 2725 feet above the sea, the second (now 
crowned with a village and a minaret) 2650 feet above the same 
level (there is a third summit or knoll on the S. terminating the 
spur and rising to an elevation of 2410 feet). To this chain 
(more especially to the central summit with the minaret on it, 
now called Jebclet-Tdr) applies the name Olivet. 

The plateau N. of Jerusalem between the Olivet 
chain and the main watershed ridge is drained by two 

1 Yet see Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem^ 1894-97 
PEF, Lond., 1898. 
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flat open valley heads which form a junction about half 
a mile N. of the NE. angle of the modern city. 

ii. Boundaries of Site. — (a) The valley thus formed 
becomes a deep ravine, with sides steep and in places 
precipitous, running immediately beneath and W. of 
Olivet for a distance of a mile and a half from the 
junction mentioned above (i.) to a well called Bir 
Eyyiib, where the bed is 1979 feet above the Mediter¬ 
ranean and 430 feet below the termination of the Olivet 
chain. It is this valley, the * brook' (ndhal• see 
Brook) Kidron, that bounds the site of Jerusalem on 
the E. ( b) The western boundary is a second waterless 
valley (W. er-Rababi) which has its head in a shallow 
depression NW. of the city close to the watershed. 
Running first S. for about half a mile, and then—rapidly 
deepening and flanked by low precipices—trending E. 
for another half mile, it joins the Kidron in an open 
plot close to the Bir Eyyub mentioned above (a). The 
second valley thus flanking Jerusalem on the W. and 
S. encloses an area half a mile wide and rudely quad¬ 
rangular,—the seat of the city itself whether ancient or 
modern. The Bir Eyyub is probably ancient. It was 
rediscovered and opened by the Franks in 1184 A. D. 

The site thus generally described, standing on spurs 
of hill surrounded on three sides by valleys 300 to 400 
~ . feet deep, is a natural fortress. Its weak- 

. eo ogy. ness - s j ts j mper f ect SU ppiy of water. 
There is only one spring anywhere near the city, namely 
that in the Kidron valley, about seven hundred yards 
above the junction with the western ravine, now called 
the ‘spring with steps* ('Ain Umm ed-Derej ), or the 
‘Virgin’s spring* (cp § 12, end). The scarcity of 
springs (see below, § xi) is explained by the geological 
conformation. 


The vicinity of Jerusalem consists of strata of the 
Eocene and Chalk formations, having a general dip 
down from the watershed of about io w ESE. 

The action of denudation has left patches of the various strata ; 
but generally speaking the oldest are on the W. The upper 
part of the Olivet chain consists of a soft white limestone, known 
locally as Kakilli , with fossils and flint-bands belonging to the 
Upper Chalk; beneath this are—first, a hard silicious chalk, 
Mezzek, with flint bands; secondly, a soft white limestone, 
Meleki , much used in the ancient buildings of the city; thirdly, 
a hard dolomitic limestone, often pink and white, and then known 
as Sta. Croce marble. [These beds account for the natural 
drainage of the city, the water sinking through the porous Meleki, 
and issuing in a spring only where the dolomitic limestone comes 
towards the surface in the Kidron valley.] The underlying 
beds, belonging to the period of the Greensand, are not visible, 
the lowest strata in the Kidron precipices belonging to the Lower 
Chalk epoch. 

The actual position of the city at various times has 
differed but little in comparison with other capitals. 
_ . . . The outline of the small spurs concerning 

. , which so many famous controversies have 

* arisen is now much obscured by the accumu¬ 
lation of rubbish, which has been increasing ever since 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 44[10]). There is an 
average depth of from 30 to 40 feet of this debris through¬ 
out the town, and the foundations of the modern houses 
often stand upon it. In the valleys there is a depth 01 
70 feet, and E. of the temple in one place shafts were 
sunk 120 feet before the rock was reached. The 


natural features of the ground, although unaltered and 
traceable to a practised eye, are thus less sharply 
accentuated than in the ancient period of the city’s 
history. As, however, we have now several hundred 
actual observations of the rock levels in an area of 210 
acres, there is no difficulty in recovering the general 
features of the ancient natural site of the town. 

The quadrangle included between the two outer 
valleys described above (§ 4 ii.) is split up by a valley, 
7 "FT ’ ht T y ro P°zon of Josephus, into two main 

and vaflAvq spurs.— 1 that on the E. being the temple 
ana vaueys. hm> that on the w ( divided in its turn 

into two summits) the seat of the upper city. 

The Tyropoeon is both shallower and broader than the 
boundary ravines noticed already (§ 4 ii.), its depth averaging 
only from 100 to 150 feet below the crests of the ridges. Its real 


head is immediately outside the present Damascus gate and the 
N. wall of the modern city, whence it runs with a curved course 
southwards to join the Kidron just above the junction with the 
western boundary valley (W. er-Rababi), a distance of about 
1600 yards. There is, however, a second affluent or head of the 
central Tyropoeon valley on the W. side of its main course—a 
kind of dell or theatre-shaped depression extending westwards 
for more than 300 yards, and measuring not quite 200 yards N. 
and S. 

Thus while the eastern Jerusalem ridge is unbroken, 
the western is divided into two summits, joined by a 
narrow saddle which separates the secondary head of 
the Tyropceon valley just described from the upper part 
of the western boundary valley (the W. er-Rababi; 
§ 4 »•)• 

Of the two western hill tops, that towards the S. is 
the larger and more lofty. 

It has a trapezoid shape, and terminates on all sides in steep 
slopes, sometimes precipitous, and its only connection with the 
watershed is by the saddle mentioned above, which is scarcely 
50 yards in width. This high southern hill measures 2000 feet 
N. and S. by about 1300 feet E. and W. The highest part is 
towards the \V. f where the level of the flat broad summit is 
about 2520 feet above the Mediterranean. The smaller 
northern knoll or hill top, bounded on the E. by the great 
central (Tyropoeon) valley of Jerusalem, on the S. by the theatre¬ 
shaped (branch) valley which separates it from the high southern 
hill, and on the W. by a small subsidiary depression running X. 
rises to a summit not more than 2490 feet in elevation, or 30 feet 
below the flat top of the larger southern hill. 

The eastern ridge, on which the temple stood, has a 
height towards the N. of about 2500 feet; it then 
becomes narrower, and is artificially divided by a deep 
rock-cut trench running E. and W. 

Its original form within the temple enclosure was that of a 
rounded top with a steep western slope and a more gentle 
gradient on the E., the level of the ridge falling from 2^60102300 
feet in a length of about 500 yards. The S. end of this ridge is 
formed by a tongue of ground between the Kidron and the 
shallow central (Tyropoeon) valley, falling rapidly southwards 
in 400 yards to a level only 50 feet above the valley beds. 

The identity of the present Haram (or sanctuary) 
with the ancient temple enclosure is undisputed, the 
_ only question which has arisen being 

8. Ine Haram. w jj e ther the present boundary walls 
coincide with the outer ramparts of Herod’s temple 
enclosure. The Haram is a quadrangle containing 35 
acres, the interior surface roughly levelled, partly by 
filling up with earth the portions where the rock is 
lowest, partly by means of vaulted substructures of 
various ages. 

The most important results of Sir Charles Warren’s excava¬ 
tions were those connected with the exploration of the rampart 
walls, which measure 1601 ft. on the W., 922 on the S., 1530 
on the E., and 1042 ft. on the N., the SW. angle being 90 8 and 
the SE. 92° 30'. The height of the wall varies from 30 to 170 
ft. On the W., on the S., and on the E. for probably 1090 ft. 
from the SE. corner, the masonry is all of one style, the stones 
being of great size with a marginal draft,—the imperfect finish 
of the faces in some of the lower courses apparently showing 
that the foundation-stones were never visible above the surface. 
The N. part of the E. wall consists, however, of masonry differ¬ 
ing somewhat from the rest, the finish being rougher and the 
stone of inferior quality. It was found that this wall is continued 
for some distance beyond the NE. comer of the present area. 
The present N. wall is of masonry of quite a different kind, and 
appears to be much more recent, the substructures immediately 
inside being only as old as the twelfth Christian century. The 
N W angle is formed by a projecting scarped block of rock measur¬ 
ing 350 ft. E. and W. and 50 ft. N. and S., the height above the 
interior court being about 30 ft. On this scarp stand the modern 
barracks, and a fosse 60 ft. deep and 165 ft. wide is still trace¬ 
able outside the rock on the N. A valley bed ioo. ft. below 
the level of the Haram court ran across the NE. portion of the 
area into the Kidron ; and S. of this the remains of a scarp 
running E. and W. have been discovered, but are not as yet 
completely explored. The prolongation of this scarp eastwards 
cuts the E. wall of the Haram at the point, 1090 ft. from the S. 
angle, at which the change in the character of the masonry 
described above probably occurs. 

The evidence thus obtained seems to indicate that an 
area of about seven acres and a half has been added to 
the ancient enclosure on the NE. to give it the present 
quadrangular form, and the rougher masonry on the 
E. appears to have belonged to the city wall constructed 
by Agrippa, not to the older wall of Herod’s temple. 

At the SW. angle of the Haram enclosure are the remains of 
an ancient arch (Robinson’s arch), 42 feet span, belonging to a 
bridge across the Tyropoeon, the W. pier of which Sir Charles 
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Warren discovered, as well as the fallen voussoirs, lying on a 
pavement 40 ft. beneath the surface, whilst under the pavement 
20 ft. lower was found the voussoir of a former bridge on the 
same site (cp Jos. BJ i. 7 2). 

At the SE. angle of the enclosure Sir Charles Warren found 
beneath the surface remains of an ancient wall of finely drafted 
masonry abutting on the E. rampart of the Haram, and here 
some unexplained marks in red paint and a few well-defined 
letters of a Semitic alphabet were discovered on the lower stones. 
The buried wall runs southward for 250 yards at a height of 70 
ft., and is held to be part of the wall of Ophel (§ 3). The base 
of a great projecting tower also was laid bare, and identified by 
the discoverer with the tower of Neh. 3 25. Another noticeable 
discovery was the fact that an ancient aqueduct is intersected 
by the W. Haram wall, which must consequently be more 
recent than the rock tunnel thus destroyed. 

The facts thus ascertained allow of the identification 


of the great walls still standing with those that sup- 
9 Temnle P ortec * tbe outer cloisters of the temple 
P enclosure when the edifice was reconstructed 
e ’ by Herod, who doubled the area of the 
temple enclosure of Solomon (BJ i. 21 1). 

Herod took away the ancient foundations and made a quad¬ 
rangle extending from the fortress of Antonia (§ 28) to the royal 
cloister, to which a great bridge led from the upper city {BJ 
vi. 6 2), whilst the eastern limit was formed by the Kidron 
ravine, the Ophel wall joining the plateau of the temple at the 
SE. angle (A nt . xv. 115 ; BJ v. 4 2). 

The scarped rock at the N\V. angle of the Haram, with its 
outer fosse dividing the temple hill from Bezetha (§ 30), answers 
exactly to Josephus’s description of the tower of Antonia ( BJ \. 
58 ) and thus serves to identify the NW. angle of the ancient 
enclosure with the corresponding angle of the modern Haram. 
The correspondence of the SW. angles of the two areas is 
established by the discovery of the great bridge (above, § 8), 
and that of the SE. angles of the same by the exploration of the 
Ophel wall. The northern boundary of Herod's temple prob¬ 
ably coincided with the scarp already described (§ 8), 1090 ft. 
N. of the SE. angle. 


The area of the temple enclosure was thus, roughly, 
a quadrangle of 1000 feet side, from which the citadel 
of Antonia, as described by Josephus, projected on the 
NW. (cp BJv i. 5 4 ). 

Outside the temple area the lines, natural and artificial, 

10. City walls. of th I va " ous city vvaIIs can now be 

J traced with some certainty. 

i. Upon the N. this task is rendered difficult, partly 
by the facts that the distinctive natural features are few, 
and that the ground is largely covered by buildings. 

(а) The first of the three walls described by Josephus (see 
below), followed in its northern portion a line W. from the 
Temple enclosure to the N. of the western hill now called Zion. 
Excavations for the foundations of houses have revealed here 
more cliffs and steep slopes. Its NW. angle was at the present 
citadel, where there is a large scarp; thence it ran S. along 
W. er-Rababi. 

(б) Of the second wall nothing has been discovered—unless 
the masonry laid bare in 1883 on the rising ground to the W. of 
the Patriarch’s Pool belonged to it [see, however, § 32]. 

(c) The line of the third wall coincided with certain scarps 
and rocks to the E. of the present Damascus gate. Robinson 
observed remains of it w’hich have disappeared. 


[ii. We turn now to the walls recently discovered on 
the S. of the city. 

(a) From the fosse by the tower base found just outside the 
English cemetery above W. er-Rababi, Bliss traced a line of 
wall SE. for 150 ft. to a corner tower and thence E. to the Jewish 
cemetery (see Plan). This line consists of a lower and an upper 
wall of two distinct periods (§§ 30, 33). The lower wall was 
recovered emerging from the E. side of the Jewish cemetery, and 
followed to a point S. of the Pool of Siloam where it forms an 
angle with a tower. N ear this angle are the remains of a gateway, 
displaying proofs of three periods, with a drain that was subse¬ 
quently traced helow a paved street N. up the Tyropoeon Valley. 
From the towered angle the wall—displaying like the gateway 
signs of three periods—was followed N. across the mouth of the 
Tyropoeon, enclosing both the Old Pool and the Pool of Siloam, 
and up the ascent of Ophel; whence it seems to have been 
carried by Guthe’s scarp to the wall traced by Warren from the 
SE. corner of the Temple area. 

{6) SW. of the Old Pool another line of wall was observed 
branching NW. to the inside of the Old Pool and the Pool of 
Siloam. 

(c) A third line of wall making use probably of Maudslay’s 
scarp and running thence NE. was found, enclosing the top of 
the western hill. For other discoveries made, see above, § 3. 


Bliss dates from Solomon’s time Maudslay’s scarp, 
and the earliest wall on the line round the top of 
the western hill. The lower wall on the long outer 
line from Maudslay’s scarp to the angle at Siloam and 
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thence to the SW. angle of the temple area he assigns 
to the later Jewish kingdom. In Herodian times he 
thinks this wall curved inside the Old Pool and the Pool 
of Siloam. At all later periods the S. wall of the city 
followed the line from Maudslay’s scarp along the 
western hill—except in the time of Eudocia, who, he 
thinks, built the more recent wall on the longer line round 
by Siloam and up Ophel to the SW. corner of the 
Temple area (Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem, 
1894-97, Pal. Expl. Fund, London, 1898).J 1 

The natural water-supply of Jerusalem is from the 
Virgin’s Spring mentioned above (§§ 3, end ; 5), which 
11 Water- comes out from beneath the °P hel ridge in 

suddIv a rock y cave ( 12 feet dee P in lbe eastern 

™ face of the hill) reached by flights of twenty- 

eight steps. The water flows intermittently, rising 
from beneath the lowest steps, at intervals varying, 
according to the season and the rainfall, from a few 
hours to a day or even two days. This is due to a 
natural syphon which connects the spring with an 
underground basin. 

From the Virgin’s Spring an aqueduct 2 runs south 
in a rock-cut tunnel 1708 feet in length, through the 
Ophel ridge to the Pool of Siloam 3 (now Birket Sihvan). 
The Pool of Siloam is a rock-cut reservoir with 
masonry retaining - walls measuring 52 feet by 18 
feet (see below), having a rock-cut channel leading 
from it southeast wards to a larger pool (the 4 Old 
Pool’) formed by damming up the flat valley-bed 
with a thick wall of masonry close to the junction 
of the Kidron and the Tyropoeon. A rock-cut passage 
leads from the Virgin’s Spring westwards to the foot of 
a shaft which reaches the surface of the ground 120 
feet above and 180 feet west of the spring. The rock 
tunnel to Siloam mentioned before was known in the 
seventeenth century ; but the shaft (which formed a 
secret entrance to the one spring of Jerusalem), was dis¬ 
covered by Sir Charles Warren (§ 19, last note). The 
water of Siloam was originally sweet ; but it has been 
fouled and made bitter since the twelfth century. From 
the reservoir it runs southeastwards some 450 yards to 
the Bfr Eyyub 4 referred to already (§ 4, ii.), a well 125 
feet deep. The original Pool of Siloam is now known 
to have been 52 feet square, and a channel led from 
it some 150 yards to Roman baths on the S. W. of the 
temple hill is an underground cave-well now called 
Hammam esh-Shefa, under the west Haram wall. 

The remaining reservoirs of Jerusalem are fed by 
aqueducts and by the rains. 

West of the city, at the head of W. er-Rababi, is the rock-cut 
Mamilla. Pool. Lower down Hinnom, opposite the SW. corner 
of the present walls, is Birket es-Sultan , constructed in the 
twelfth century. Since the fourteenth century these two tanks 
have been erroneously named the Upper and Lower Pools of 
Gihon : with more probability some have identified the Mamilla 
with the Serpent Pool of Josephus {BJ\. 3 2)]. Inside the city, 
near the west, is the Patriarch’s Pool (the ancient Amygdalon 
or ‘Tower Pool,' BJ v. 114). 5 Immediately N. of the Haram 
are the Twin Pools made by roofing in part of the ancient fosse, 
and the Birket 'Isrd'in , measuring 360 by 130 ft., and ap¬ 
parently constructed after the great destruction of 70 a.D. 

The Twin Pools just mentioned were identified in the 
fourth century with Bethesda ; but since the twelfth 
that name has been given to the Birket *Israin . The 
site of Bethesda (sometimes even supposed to be Gihon) 
is still doubtful. 

1 Conder is of opinion that the remains of a wall discovered 
by Guthe on this line on the E. of Ophel are from Byzantine 
and crusading periods. 

2 In PEFQ St., ’86, p. 197; ’89, pp. 35^ ; ’90, p. 257, a 
second aqueduct is described. It is above ground, a channel 
cut in the rock of Ophel outside the eastern line of the ancient 
walls. But there is still doubt as to whether it was connected 
with the Virgin's Spring. Conder regards it as modern. 

3 For a translation of the inscription found here in June 1880, 
see Conduits, § 5. 

4 ‘Job’s’ (but perhaps meant for Joab’s) Well, or En-rogel. 

5 03 ") 3 Hellenised by Josephus to ’AfxvySaAov. The 
modern name is BirketHamm&m el-Batrak ; a tradition without 
any grounds ascribes it to Hezekiah.] 
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[A little to the NE., outside the city wall is the Birkct Ham - 
fttdm Sitti Mariam , probably of mediaeval construction.] 
Another fine reservoir has been found N. of Birket V sra’in 
and W. of the Church of St. Anne. It was known in the twelfth 
century, when it was called the * Inner Pool.’ 

There were three aqueducts to supply the many 
reservoirs. 

One, constructed by Pilate (Ant. xviii. 3 2), led from the so- 
called pools of Solomon, 7 m. distant, to the temple, and still 
conveys water when in repair; its course appears on the map. 
The second, from the same locality, probably fed the Birket 
Mamilla, but is now lost. The third, from the N., collected 
surface drainage and led underground to the temple enclosure 
(a distance of 2000 feet). The great reservoirs in this enclosure, 
about thirty in number, were capable of holding a total supply 
of ten million gallons of water. C. R. C. 

II. ANCIENT JERUSALEM 

[The earliest historical notice of Jerusalem appears in 
the Amarna Letters, circa 1400 b. c. (Israel, § 6). 

_ .. , Seven of these (Berlin Coll. 102-106, 

12. Earliest 199; Wi. Tkontafeln von Tell el - 

times. Am. 179-185) are from a certain Abd- 
hiba (so Winckler; -heba, Zimmern and W. Max 
Muller ; taba or tob, Sayce and others), the ruler of 
Jerusalem and vassal of the king of Egypt. The de¬ 
cipherments by various Assyriologists differ in details ; 
but with Winckler we may take the following to be the 
substance of what the letters say regarding Jerusalem. 
Abd-hiba speaks of the 4 land of Jerusalem,’ which 
appears to have stretched S. and SW. through part of 
what was afterwards Judah. 

Abd-hiba describes himself as owing his position ‘ to neither 
father nor mother ’; and the phrase has been interpreted as 
analogous to ‘ Melchizedek, King of Salem,’ in Gen. 14 18. 
But as Abd-hiba also calls the territory of Jerusalem his paternal 
territory (Berl. Coll. 102, /. 13, according to Winckler’s transla¬ 
tion), his reiterated claim that not father or mother, but the 
strong arm of the king of Egypt 1 gave it to him is merely the 
protestation of his subjection to the latter and abjuring of all 
thoughts of independence. 

Like other Syrian vassals of Egypt Abd-hiba had 
been slandered as disloyal. He protests that all he 
had said was that the king’s power was certain to be 
overthrown, unless the king sent help to his vassals. 
Abd-hiba himself has sent tribute and begs for troops 
to withstand the Habiri. He was unable to assist the 
king’s caravans that had been robbed in Ajalon and is 
innocent in the case of certain Kasi or negro-troops of 
the king who have suffered. All this proves that by 
1400 B.C. Jerusalem had already been for some time 
the fortified capital of a small territory under hereditary 
princes : it was possible by garrisoning it to hold that 
territory against invaders. It is to be noted that the 
garrison deemed necessary appears to be described as 
very small (Berl. Coll. 103, /. 4 ; cp WMM As . u. 
Eur. 276). 

There are no grounds for supposing that at this time 
Jerusalem was famous for a shrine or oracle (see § 1 ; also 
below, footnote) ; it is not advantageously situated for 
trade, nor is the immediate neighbourhood at all fertile. 
In all these respects it must have been less important than 
its neighbours on either side,—Bethel and Bethlehem. 
Probably it was no more than a small mountain-fortress 
surrounded by a small village. These would naturally 
be on the E. hill, at the foot of which (see above, § 5) 
is found the only spring. 

Tn the next 400 years, between Abd-hiba and the 
time of David, we have at the most one or two 
w re ^ erences t0 Jerusalem, and these are of 
’ e doubtful historical value. The Yahwistic 

0 years. narrat j ve> j n j U( jg. 1 7 , relates that after his 
defeat and wounding by Israel (on their invasion of 
Western Palestine), a chief Adoni-bezek or (Josh. 10 1 E) 
Adoni-zedek (q.v.) was brought to Jerusalem — presum¬ 
ably by his own people, for v. 21 (from the same source) 

1 Berl. Coll. 102, /. 12 Sayce renders ‘prophecy of the mighty 
king'— i.e. , the god Salim. He therefore takes Abd-hiba to 
have been a priest appointed by ojacle. Both Zimmern and 
Winckler, however, read arm: it is at least more natural to 
take ‘ mighty king ’ as the king of Egypt. 
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adds that Jerusalem was not taken by Israel. 1 One of 
the older sections of the Elohist narrative, 2 Judg. 19 106, 
describes the city as at that time in the hands of the 
Jebusites and called Jebus [q.v.]. 

The Yahwist (Josh. 15 63) describes the Judahites as unable to 
‘dispossess the Jebusites who inhabited Jerusalem; the Jebusites 
live with the Judahites in Jerusalem to this day/ In drawing the 
boundary between Judah and Benjamin the priestly writers style 
either the W. or the E. hill (according as we take the valley of Hin- 
nom to have been the W. er-Rababi or the Tyropoeon (see below, 

§ 24) as ‘ the shoulder ’ or ridge of the Jebusite (Josh. 15 8 J8 16), 
but assign Jerusalem to Benjamin, in conformity with which an 
editor of Judg. 1 21 has substituted ‘ Benjamites ’ for ‘Judahites ' 
in the parallel Josh. 1563 : see Benjamin, § Za. The Jebusites 
are likewise represented in the story of David (2 S. 5 6, cp v. 8 
and 24 1618: ‘ Araunah the Jebusite’) as in possession of Jeru¬ 
salem and some territory round about— ‘inhabitants of the land ’ 
—till David’s capture of the city. 3 When the Jebusites came 
into possession of Jerusalem we have no means^of knowing. In 
all probability they were one of the Canaanite and therefore 
Semitic tribes of Palestine. They appear in line with the otjiers 
in the list of Canaanite tribes (see Canaan, and Dr. on Dt. 7 1) : 
JE, Gen. 10 16 15 20, Ex. 3 8 17 (perhaps Deuteronomist) ; 33 2(?), 
34 11, Nu. 1329 (where they are assigned with Hittites and 
Amorites to ‘the mountain,’ the Canaanites dwelling by the sea 
and along Jordan); D, Ex. 135 2323, Dt. 7 1 20 17, Josh.3 10 
9 1 11 3 128 24 n£, Judg. 35, 1 K. 9 20 (=2 Ch. 8 7); and also in 
Ezra 9 1, Neh. 98, and the Apocrypha. This constant association 
with other Semitic tribes (especially in JE, the writers of which 
lived when Jebusites were still found in Jerusalem, Josh. 1563), 
and the geographical position of the tribe justify us in assuming 
its Semitic character. The name Adoni-zedek is also Semitic ; 
and so too is Abd-hiba (see also Araunah). But while the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Jerusalem were thus certainly called 
Jebusites, the testimony that the city itself was called Jebus is 
doubtful. The name is found only in Judg. 19 10/. and in 1 Ch. 
11 4/. In the latter passage it has evidently been intruded. 
With regard to the former, we have seen that the city was called 
Jerusalem at least from 1400 B.C. onwards (cp Josh. 15 63= Judg. 
17 21 and 2 S. 56); it may have had two names ; and Jebus can 
hardly be reckoned a later insertion in Judg. 19 10/I Yet Jebus 
may have been a geographical designation — i.e. for the tribal 
territory — from which the writer wrongly transferred it to the 
city, or possibly it was artificially formed from Jebusite at a time 
when the ancient existence of the name Jerusalem was forgotten 
in Israel. 

The exact condition of the Canaanite enclaves in the 
earliest centuries of Israel’s occupation of the land is 
unknown ; but probably the inhabitants lived in peaceful 
intercourse with their Hebrew neighbours. In any case 
the silence of history proves that Jerusalem remained 
small and unimportant. 

Jerusalem lay on the highway which runs N. and S. 
along the backbone of the central range, but at some 
„ , . distance from any of the roads crossing 

I** k^aXCgie the ran g e> j n a comparatively unfertile 
value. anc j badly-watered district, and without 
an important shrine. These reasons as we have seen 
(§12) account for its historical insignificance at a time 
when its neighbours Hebron, Bethlehem, Gibeah, Bethel, 
and Jericho, each of which possessed one or other of 
the advantages it lacked, already played considerable 
parts in the history of the land. Probably also its in¬ 
significance was the reason of the willingness of the 
Israelites to leave it alone. 

The one feature of political importance possessed by 
Jerusalem—besides its military strength —was that it lay 
a neutral spot on the border of two Hebrew tribes, 
Judah and Benjamin, destined shortly to be rivals. 
The keen eye of David caught this feature, and to 
his choice of a position so indispensable to him in 
the political exigencies which ensued upon his call to 
the kingdom of all Israel (2 S. 53) (and not to those 
fictitious virtues of position with which some scholars 
have invested the site), Jerusalem owes that sovereign 
r 61 e which it has played in the history of Israel and 
Christendom. 

David’s previous capital Hebron lay too far south to 
be a centre for all Israel. The choice of one of the 
historical sites in Benjamin or among the northern tribes 

1 Verse 8 which contradicts v. 21 (cp Josh. 1563 J) * s a P° st * 
exilic addition to the narrative. 

2 So Moore, SBOT ‘Judges,’ but it may be J. See, how¬ 
ever, Benjamin, § 5. 

3 [On the tribal character of the population of old Jerusalem 
cp note on text of 2 S. 568 in Crit. Bib .] 
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would have aroused the jealousy of Judah. Jerusalem 
was neutral and without traditions. It commanded the 
main line of communication between N. and S., was 
favourably situated for the immediate military require¬ 
ments of Israel against Philistia, and offered a fortress 
of considerable strength (cp David, § io, Israel, § 17 jf.). 

As history proved, Jerusalem’s aloofness and dry 
surroundings were of advantage to the capital of a 
country so much in the way of foreign invasions 
whether of arms or of culture. The whole Judaean 
plateau is isolated and Jerusalem commands it; army 
after army of the great empires crossed the plains below 
and left this mountain town alone ; the narrowness of 
the passes leading to the plateau and the scarcity of water 
on it held back some invaders 1 and probably repelled 
at least one other after he had reached the walls of 
Jerusalem. 2 ‘ It is very significant that neither of the 
two greatest invaders of Judasa, who feared a real 
defence of her central plateau, ventured upon this till 
he had mastered the rest of Palestine and occupied 
strongholds round the Judaean border.’ 3 Nor was the 
neighbourhood of the desert, the borders of which are 
hardly an hour from its gates, a disadvantage ; a hand 
could be kept on the nomad tribes, or in case of an 
irresistible siege the desert would be, as it often proved, 
a refuge to which the garrison might cut their way. 
The whole land of Israel is small: Jerusalem is distant 
from the sea only 33 miles, from Jordan about 18, from 
Hebron 19, and from Samaria 34 or 35. 

The Jebusite citadel was deemed impregnable, and 
the garrison at first laughed at their assailants (2 S. 56 ). 

15 David ^ Cp Wi ‘ 0/2 '97* and Grit. Bib.] Yet 
* David took the stronghold ’ or * hill-fort 
(.ytsd) of Zion ’ and dwelt in the fort and called it 4 the 

' t-.. 


town ’ or 4 burgh of David. ’ He carried the fortifica¬ 
tions 4 round about from the Millo inwards ’ ( lb . 9) ; the 
description is obscure, but may refer to wider walls 
thrown round the town below the fort. 

Within these walls David built a house for himself 
with the aid of Tyrian craftsmen and materials, and 
brought up the ark of Yahw6 to a tent. Before his 
death, in order to build an altar to Yahwe, he purchased 
(2S. 248 ^) from a Jebusite (see Araunah) —a proof 
that Israelites and Jebusites continued to live peaceably 
together—a threshing floor, which became the site of 
the temple built by Solomon. 

The site of the 4 City of David ’ forms the fundamental 
question of the topography of Jerusalem. 

i. The view of Josephus (BJv. 4 1) which has been the 
current traditional view, and prevailed among Christians 
16 ‘City of aS early as the fourth century, 4 identi- 
D ‘id * • y fi es Zion with the southern eminence 

phus’s view " of the western hm ( see above - § 7 > and 
* * places David’s city there. This view, 

accepted by Reland and by Robinson (BR 1.388^), 
was up to the time of the latter unassailed (LBR, 206). 5 
Since the detailed English survey it has been defended 
chiefly by Colonel Conder {Tent Work, new. ed. 192 ; 
PEFMem ., 4 Jerusalem ’ 95 ; Hastings’ BD 2 591 ), 6 who 
places the fort which David took on the southern and 
higher end of the W. hill and even follows Josephus 
in identifying the Millo with the lower city on that hill 
to the N. 


1 e.g., Richard Lionheart. 

2 Cestius. Gallus in 66 a.d. 

3 Vespasian and Saladin. See the present writer’s HG, 298. 

4 See Bordeaux Pilgrim of 333 a.d., and Eus. and Jer. OS. 

5 It was also accepted by Ritter, Williams, De VogQ6 and 
Stanley. 

® Sir Charles Warren also placed Zion on the western hill 
but at the N. end (PEF Mem. ‘ Jerus.’ 93), yet he appears now 
to have abandoned this view, for he says that * it appears that to 
accept the Ophel spur as the city of David or Zion, and the high 
ground east of the Holy Sepulchre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem will satisfy the various data in the OT, 
the books of Maccabees and Josephus ’ (Hastings’ BD 2 387); of 
recent geographers Henderson (.Palestine , 1884), Stewart (Land 
of Israel, 1899), and most maps place Zion on the W. hill. 
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In 1878 ( PEFQ ), however, Mr. W. F. Birch 
attacked the traditional view and reasoned for the 

17 Birch’s location of David ’ s town on the south end 
view. ° f the eastern hil1 * In 1881 Stade 1 pre¬ 
sented this view, and in the same year 

Robertson Smith argued for it in detail and with great 
force. In 1883 Sayce supported Birch's opinion in 
two papers in the PEFQ and affirmed that 4 no other 
is now possible.’ Since then it has commanded the 
adherence of a majority of experts in the subject. 

See Guthe, ZDPV 1883 ; Sir Charles Wilson (City and Land, 
’92, 19f. ; Smith’s BDW, art. ‘Jerus.’ p. 1648); Socin and 
Benzinger in Baedeker’s Pal. ( 3 ), 25 ; Benzinger, HA, 1894; Buhl, 
Geogr. des Alt. Pal. 132 ; Ryle on Neh. 315 (Camb. Bible for 
Schools'); Driver (Hastings’ DB 2 554) ; Warren (ib. 386 f ); Bliss 
Excav. at Jerus. 18Q4-18Q7, pp. 287 jf. ; practically also David¬ 
son, The Exile and Restoration (Bible Class Primers): cp V. 
Ryssel in ZDPV 2396. 

There can be little doubt that this view, which places 
the city of David on the southern part of the eastern 
(temple) hill, also called Ophel, is correct: for (a) it suits 
the natural conditions ; (b) it does most justice to the 
language of the historical books of the OT, taken along 
with the archaeological discoveries on Ophel; and (c) it 
is confirmed by the oldest post-biblical tradition. 

(a) The new view suits the natural conditions. We 
have already seen (§12, end) that the early Canaanite 

18 Suits cannot have been raised on the W. 

natural ^ or lbat * s ^ ar awa Y fr° ni tbe only 

conditions. ^ nown . ™ ° f , the distri , ct ’ P r .! sent 

Virgin s W ell (§ 5), anciently called Gihon, 

in the Kidron Valley. The fort probably rose some¬ 
where above this spring on the E. hill The hill has 
been very much altered in shape ; but there appears to 
have risen to the S. of what afterwards became the 
temple plateau, an independent summit, separated 
from the temple site by a natural hollow in the rock. 
The existence of the hollow is not certain ; but Guthe’s 
excavations have rendered it probable. 2 The hollow 
seems to have run on to the Kidron Valley not far 
from the spring. In all probability the rock to the 
S. of the hollow was once higher than at present 
(see below, in § 27 iii., the probable occasion of its re¬ 
duction) ; the hill sinks rapidly into the Tyropoeon and 
almost precipitously into the Kidron valley ; in front 
to the S. there is the long gradual slope to the Pool of 
Siloam. 3 This height is by no means an unlikely posi¬ 
tion for a fort: the summit of the W. hill (which overtops 
the present summit of Ophel) is nearly 600 yards away ; 
but above all Ophel commands the spring. The long 
slope, covering some 15 or 16 acres, may easily have held 
a large village, which could be extended into the sur¬ 
rounding valleys, and up their opposite slopes. 

(b) This view also does most justice to the language 

~ ., of the historical books of the OT, taken 

biblical nd a ^ on S wab tbe archaeological discoveries 

archaeological on Ophel-] G * A - s * 

evid nee U is necessar y at the outset to clear 
’ away the popular idea that the capital 

of David was already a great town, occupying a site 
comparable in extent with that of the later city. 

Certainly if all the Levites and sacred ministers mentioned in 
Chronicles were actually assembled at Zion in David’s time, we 
might conclude that the town was already a capital on a grand 
scale. But the Chronicler constantly carries back later institu¬ 
tions into primitive times, and the early history, which alone 
can be viewed as a safe guide, gives quite another picture. 
Zion was merely one of the * mountain fortresses' found all over 
Palestine as places of refuge in time of invasion, and was 
garrisoned by a handful of mercenaries (the Gibborim). The 
whole levy of Israel in David’s time was but 30,000 men (2 S. 
61 ; cp the 40,000 of Judg. 58 ), and before the development of 


1 GVI 1 267 f. 

2 ZDPV , 1883, p. 271 jf. Conder denies that there is any 
evidence for the existence of the hollow. 

3 ‘Gradually sloping down through a horizontal distance of 
2000 ft. Its highest point near the Triple Gate is 300 ft. ahove 
its foot at the Siloam Pool. The descent into the valley of the 
Kidron is very steep (about 3o°)and the natural surface of the 
rock is covered with dibris from 10 to 50 ft. in height.’ Warren 
PEF Mem. ‘Jerus.’368. 
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trade among the Hebrews Jerusalem had not the natural condi¬ 
tions for the growth of a great city. In the first instance the 
town doubtless consisted mainly of the court and its dependants, 
with the Jebusite population, who must have been predominantly 
agricultural and limited in number by the limitation of their 
territory. 

Now it is quite incredible that the temple hill was 
ever excluded from Zion. 

Throughout the OT Zion appears as the holy mountain, the 
seat of the sanctuary. It is true, at the same time, that Zion 
and the site of Jerusalem are interchangeable ideas in Hebrew 
literature; but this only proves that the mountain of the 
sanctuary was essentially the mountain on which the city 
stood. 1 

Further, it is £lear, from i K. 81/. 2 S. 24 18, that 
the temple stood above the city of David, as elsewhere 
in Hebrew holy places the sanctuary crowned the hill 
on whose slopes the town stood. Moreover, the graves 
of the kings, which were certainly in the city of David, 
encroached on the temple enclosure 2 (Ezek. 437/. ), 
which indeed at the time of the captivity was closely 
built up (ibid.), and stood in the middle of the city 
( Ezek. 11 23). Again, Mi. 4 8 identifies the ancient ‘ tower 
of the flock, ’ the original seat of the kingdom at Jerusalem, 
with ‘ Ophel of the daughter of Zion ’; and Ophel is one 
of the few topographical names that can be traced down 
to the time of Josephus, whose description shows that it 
lay to the SE. of the temple. 3 Still more precise is 
the determination given by references to the one fountain 
of Jerusalem, which, as we have seen (§ 5), springs out 
under the temple hill on the E. According to Neh. 3 15 
1237, the city of David was reached by a stair in the 
vicinity of the fountain gate and the pool of Shiloah. 4 5 
This ascent led up above David's palace to the water 
gate (see § 24), where in Nehemiah's time there was an 
open space in front of the temple (cp Neh. 81 16 with 
Ezra 10 9). Thus we see that David’s palace lay between 
the temple and the pool of Shiloah or King’s pool (Neh. 
214). These notices are the more important because 
the water system connected with the Virgin's spring 
forms one of the few certain parts of Jerusalem’s 
topography. The spring itself is Gihon, which from 
its name must have been a true spring, whilst 2 Ch. 
33 14 teaches us to look for it in the Kidron valley (Vm)* 
The subterranean conduit in which the famous inscrip¬ 
tion was found had for its object to conduct the water 
inside the city, and appears to be that constructed by 
Hezekiah (2 K. 20 20). 6 In Is. 229 11 we read of a lower 
pool and an old pool (no doubt identical with the upper 
pool, Is. 73; 2 K. I817), whose waters were collected 
in the time of Hezekiah, under apprehension of siege, 
in a reservoir between the two walls. From this passage, 
compared with Neh. 3 15, we gather that Hezekiah’s pool 
was protected by an outer line of fortification, and here 
lay the gate of the two walls (2 K. 25 4),® with the royal 

1 The explanatory note of an editor in 1 K. 81, ‘the city of 
David, which is Zion,’ cannot be strained to mean that the 
removal of the ark from the city of David to the temple was its 
removal from the mountain of Zion to another hill. 

2 [This is not held by all who agree with Robertson Smith 

in placing the city of David on the eastern hill. Sayce supposes 
the tombs to have been hewn in the cliffs above the Pool of 
Siloam {PEFQ, ’83, p. 219). Clermont Ganneau {Rev. Critique, 
’83, p. 329^, PEFQ , ’98, p. 164^".) thinks that the southern 
curve of the Siloam tunnel was due to the necessity of avoiding 
the royal vaults, which ought to be found on the N. of the 
curve. Jewish traditions certainly placed these tombs near 
to the Kidron and connected them with it by a tunnel, affirm¬ 
ing that their position was known up to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. See PEFQ '85, p. 192 yC Nehemiah 
(3 15 16) mentions the tombs in close connection with Siloam 
and apparently to the E. of it. G. A. s.] 

3 Whether the whole of the southerly slope of the eastern 
hill, or if not, what part of it, was called Ophel ( = ‘swelling’) 
are questions we cannot answer. 

4 The fountain gate is the gate beside Shiloah, which is itself 
called the fountain (m)yr?) by Josephus {BJ v. 4 1). 

5 [The Shiloah or conduit in existence in the reign of Ahaz 
(Is. S6), may have been the conduit above ground which leads 
from Gihon round the Ophel hill. See however above, § 11 n.J 

® [This is a much more . probable explanation of ‘the two 
walls' than Benzinger's {HA 50 n. i)^ that the W. and E. hills 
had parallel lines of walls on either side of the Tyropoeon. As 
we have seen, no trace of any such lines of wall has been seen 

2 4 x 9 


gardens beside them. 1 The supplementary notices of 
the conduit and the outer wall, given in Chronicles, 
have not the weight of contemporary history ; but they 
show the writer to have still possessed the same tradition 
as to the place of the city of David, for he describes its 
outer wall as running along the Kidron valley W. of 
Gihon ( i. e. , so as to leave the fountain outside, 2 Ch. 
3314; cp 323 /), and tells us that Hezekiah's conduit 
brought the water of Gihon in a westerly direction to 
the city of David (chap. 32 30). 2 

(*-) Birch’s view is also confirmed by the oldest post- 
biblical tradition. According to the First Book of 
. , . Maccabees, circa 100 B.c. (^.,437 

2 ^’ / 554733), Zion was the temple hill. So 

post-Diblical. a1sQ in x Esd g8l (probably, too, Judith 

913) and Ecclus. 24 xo. It is true that Josephus, as we 
have seen (§ 16), identifies Zion with the Upper City 
of his time on the SW. hill ; but his statements as to the 
topography of the city of David and Solomon are of no 
independent value ; he possessed no sources except the 
OT (§ 27 i.). [Nor did the early Christian tradition alto¬ 
gether follow Josephus. Origcn (ad Joan. 4 19 f) makes 
Zion and the temple hill identical: and though Eusebius 
and Jerome in the OS place Zion on the W. hill, Jerome 
in his Comm, in Jes. 22 xf, seems to take the other view. 
The rise of the prevalent Christian tradition would appear 
to have been assisted by the building of Constantine’s 
Church of the Resurrection and Basilica on the NW, 
hill; just as, no doubt, the anticipation of the prevailing 
view by Josephus was due to the rise of Herod’s palace 
with the great towers on the same ridge (cp Sir C. 
Wilson, Smith’s DB®, art. ‘Jerusalem’ p. 1651).] 
According to the OT, then, the city of David lay on 
the southern part of the hill which his son crowned 
_ . with the temple. The chief feature in the 

5" .rjPy 3,1 fortifications was a tower named ‘the 
buildings. jjjjjq • [({^sn, probably meaning a solid, 


not a hollow, tower ; cp ZPDV I226, but also Millo) ; 
its site is quite uncertain: modern scholars are divided 
between the E. and the W. hill. We have no means of 
determining whether David’s city included more than the 
E. hill. If it was confined to this then the wall ran up 
the W. edge of Ophel above the Tyropoeon valley. It 
is significant, however, that after careful examination, 
Bliss found no remains of a city wall, and such scarps 
as he uncovered appear to have been made only for 
dwellings or cisterns . 3 The new wall assigned to David 
(1 Sam. 59) may have been built round an increase of 
his city in the Tyropoeon and on the lower slopes of 
the W. hill ; 4 yet if the Tyropoeon, as Robertson 
Smith argues (see § 24), was the gai of Hinnom in which 
the heathen sacrifices afterwards were offered and the 
Canaanite quarter lay, its inclusion in the city in David’s 
time would not be possible.] The town had but little 
splendour. The king occupied a wooden palace, the work 
of foreign craftsmen ; and the ark still dwelt in curtains. 
Under Solomon, who had the true Oriental passion for 
building and luxury, and squandered enormous sums 
on his court, great improvements were made, especially 
by the erection of the twin palaces 4 the house of Yahw 6 
and the house of the king,’ constructed of stonework 
strengthened by string courses of wooden beams in the 
still familiar style of Arabian building. The palace, 
which took nearly twice as long to erect as the temple, 


by Bliss, who has, however, made clear the existence of a wall 
outside the two pools of Shiloah and probable the existence of 
another running inside them in agreement with the above 
explanation of Robertson Smith.] 

1 2K. 25 4 Jer. 39 4 Neh. 815. 

2 [Hezekiah’s conduit is not the only rock-cut passage in Ophel 
in connection with the Virgin’s Spring. Sir Charles Warren 
(see PEF Mem. ‘ Terus.’ 366^) discovered at the end of the 
serpentine tunnel from which the conduit breaks off, a perpen¬ 
dicular shaft 44 ft. high, and above it a series of sloping passages 
issuing in a vault three-quarters of tbe way up the hill and due 
W. from the Virgin’s Spring. See §11.] 

3 Excav. at Jerus. ’94-97, i 73 if- with plate. 

4 So Benzinger, HA 45. 
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consisted of a great complex of buildings and porticos, 
including the porch of judgment, an armoury, and the 
palace of the queen. 

The site of the palace has been variously assigned by 
topographers. It lay above the old residence of David 1 
{i K. 924), and all the indications given in the OT lead 
us to place it quite close to the temple, with which its 
porticos seem to have been connected (2 K. 16 18 23 n). 
Wellhausen indeed, from an examination of 1 K. 6 f, 
has made it probable that the royal buildings lay within 
the outer court of the temple (Wellh. CH&) 264). 
The clearest details are connected with a court of the 
palace called the prison court (Jer. 322 ), where there 
was a gate called the prison gate, and a great project¬ 
ing tower (Neh. 3 25-27). This part of the building must 
have been close to the temple, for it was at the prison 
gate that the second choir in the procession of Neh. 12 
halted and stood ‘in the house of God,' meeting the 
other choir, which ascended from Shiloah by the stair 
above David’s house and reached the temple at the 
water gate. It appears further from Neh. 327 that the 
fortifications of the prison were adjacent to Ophel, so 
that the palace seems to have stood about the SE. 
corner of the temple area. 2 [On the temple and the 
other buildings of Solomon see further Stade, GVI 
1 311^, as well as Benzinger’s HA , and Nowack's ; and 
on the relevant text of Kings, Benzinger in the KHC , 
also Stade, ZA TIV 3129-177 (’83).] 

[The extent of Solomon's Jerusalem is quite uncertain. 
The rise of a considerable foreign trade, the rapid 
~ . , increase of wealth, the splendour of 

. 0 omon s court| t j ie multiplication of officials, 

and the incursion of many foreigners 
must have greatly enlarged the city; but whether the 
new population was settled in suburbs, or the walls of the 
city were extended to receive them, we cannot determine. 
Many of those who hold that David’s city was confined 
to the E. hill believe that Solomon threw walls (1 K. 3 1 
915) round the W. hill (Sir C. Wilson, Smith’s DB( 2 \ 

‘ Jerus.,’ 1648; Buhl, Pal. 135). On this hill two 
divergent lines of fortification have been laid bare by 
Bliss, following the excavations of Maudslay and others. 
“TFrom the so-called Maudslay’s scarp (see plan), which Bliss 
takes to be the (probable) SW. angle of Solomon’s city, a line of 
scarp runs NE. across the brow of the SW. hill towards a rect¬ 
angular line of wall on the slope of the hill above the Tyropceon. 
From this Bliss infers a continuation to the present S. wall of the 
city at Burj el-Kebrit, and so across the Tyropceon to the E. 
hill. If this was the line of. Solomon’s wall, Bliss takes the 
lowest strata on the other line laid bare by him SE. from 
Maudslay’s scarp to Siloam round the S. end of the W. hill to 
be a farther extension of the walls made by kings after Solomon. 
All this is still very uncertain; and it is possible that the \V. 
hill was not inclosed within walls before the exile (see below, 
§ 28). g. a. s.] 

After the division of the kingdoms Jerusalem was 
shorn of its political glory. The city itself was taken 

23 Pre-exilic. hy Shishak in the rei S n of Reh °- 
boam, and lost the riches accumulated 

by Solomon. The great houses of Omri and Jehu 
quite overshadowed the kingdom of Judah, which 
forgot its weakness in the reign of Amaziah only to 
receive signal chastisement from Jehoash, who took 
Jerusalem, and partly levelled the walls (2 K. 148 _^T). 
The decline and tall of Samaria raised the relative 
importance of the southern capital ; the writings of the 
prophets show that wealth had accumulated and luxury 
increased, and so we find King Jotham adding an 
upper gate in the northern or higher court of the temple 
(2 K. 1535 Jer. 36 10 Ezek.92), whilst Hezekiah, as we 
have already seen (§ 19), laboured for the improvement 
of the water supply, and so rendered the city more 
capable to resist siege. [Whatever additions had been 

1 So in Neh. 325 it is called the upper palace in distinction 
from the house of David, chap. 12 37. 

2 Another view is that Solomon’s palace stood on the western 
hill, and was connected with the temple by a bridge. But ‘ the 
ascent ’ of the AV of 1 K. 10 5 is not in the original, and 
seems to rest on a false reading in Chronicles. In Ezek. 441-3 
the sovereign enters the temple from the east. 


made by this time on the W. hill, it is clear from 
Hezekiah's conduit in Ophel that on the latter lay still 
the citadel and chief part of the city. 1 ] The later history 
in Chronicles adds details of fortifications erected by 
Uzziah and Manasseh, which probably express the oral 
tradition current in the author’s day. In the later days 
of the monarchy Jerusalem had so far increased that we 
read of a second town or quarter (2 K. 22 14 Zeph. 1 10 
Heb. ; cp Neh. 39); see, however, Huldah, Has- 
SENAAH, where the true title is represented to have 
been the • old city. ’ There was also a trading quarter 
called the Maktesh, inhabited by Canaanites or Tyrians 
(Zeph. In), who still formed a large part of the mercan¬ 
tile population in post-exilic times (Neh. 13 16 Zech. 14 21). 
Maktesh means mortar , whence we must suppose that the 
traders lived in a hollow valley, perhaps the upper part 
of the Tyropoeon (but cp Maktesh). 2 The main part of 
the town, however, was still grouped round the temple 
plateau, from which steep streets ran down the slope of 
the hill (Lam. 4 1), the houses rising tier above tier, so that 
the roof tops commanded a view of the environs (Is. 22 1). 
According to Eastern custom the handicrafts— e.g. , the 
bakers, Jer. 37 21—had their own streets or bazaars. 

[Down to the reign of Hezekiah Jerusalem had been 
simply one of many sanctuaries of Yahw& ; although in 
the eyes of the Judaean prophets (Am. I2 Is. 6) Yahw&’s 
dwelling-place was there, Jerusalem was ignored by the 
great prophets of North Israel and does not seem to have 
been a place of popular pilgrimage (in the pages of 
Amos, Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba are described as 
such, while Jerusalem is not). What hope, therefore, 
was there that it would survive the fate which had over¬ 
taken Samaria and all the other Syrian shrines? (cp 
Mic. 312). The extraordinary faith of Isaiah in the 
inviolableness of Yahwe’s ‘hearth,’ and its wonderful 
rescue from the Assyrians, at the time when the rest of 
Judah with the local sanctuaries was overrun by them, 
effected a vindication of the city, and assisted a change 
in her religious position which was slowly becoming 
inevitable in the interests of the sole deity of Yahwe and 
of the purity of his worship (cp Deuteronomy, § 13). 
The other shrines of Israel, however consecrated by the 
national history, had all associations with the unpurified 
popular religion ; and just as Jerusalem’s freedom from 
political entanglements in the time of David had, as we 
have seen (§ 14), secured the choice of it as a capital for 
all Israel, so now its freedom from religious associations of 
an impure kind (Zion had never, as we have seen, been 
the shrine of any god before it was the resting-place of 
Yahwd’s ark) secured the choice of it as Israel's one 
sanctuary : the only place where sacrifice was permitted, 
the shrine where Yahwfe set his name and to which all 
Israel were commanded to make pilgrimage three times 
a year. That this change—rendered inevitable both by 
the political events and by the religious interests of the 
eighth and seventh centuries—was codified as law (in 
the Book of Deuteronomy) and carried into effect by the 
nation before the exilic period, was what prevented the 
destruction of the city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 586 B.C. from being regarded as final, inspired 
Jeremiah’s prophecies of a return, and the hopes and 
programmes of reconstruction by Ezekiel and other 
priestly writers (see especially Ps. 51 18). G. A. s.] 

For the compass of the walls of Jerusalem at the 
time of its capture by Nebuchadrezzar the chief 

24 Nphomiah’q document is the account of the 
JX restoration of the fortifications by 
^ ' Nehemiah, who followed the old 

line, and speaks of the various gates and towers by 
their old names. His description presents many 
difficulties, the most intelligible part being that which 
deals with the eastern wall, from Shiloah and the 

1 [But see below, footnote to § 24, on the difficulty of holding 
Siloam without fortifying the W. hill.] 

2 [It is doubtful which head of the Tyropoeon should be pre¬ 
ferred ; whether the hollow between the NW. and SW. hills or 
the other head.] 
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fountain gate to the point where the temple and the 
palace joined one another. The western boundary of 
the city is particularly obscure, and its position must be 
determined mainly by reference to (i) the * valley gate ’ 
(Neh. 2 13 313). The valley {gat) is used as a proper 
name, and is no doubt identical with the valley (gat) of 
the son of Hjnnom {q.v ., § 4), the Kidron valley being 
always called ndhal (the Ital . Jiumara). The common 
opinion makes this gai the valley to the W. of modern 
Jerusalem (Wady er-Rababi), in which case the valley gate 
must necessarily have occupied much the same position 
as the modern Jaffa ( Yafd) gate, and the whole of the 
later upper city on the SW. hill must already have 
been included within the walls. This view, however, 
is far from being indisputable. 1 

A thousand cubits S. of the valley gate was (2) the dung 
gate? the gate before which lay the rubbish heaps of the city 
[probably identical with the gate Harsith ]. 3 This, on the 
common theory, must have been about the S\V. corner of the 
hill, near the present Protestant school. 4 Between this 

point and (3) the fountain gate 8 in the vicinity of the pool of 
Shiloah is nearly half-a-mile in a straight line, and the inter¬ 
vening wall must have been much longer if it followed the 
natural line of defence. 6 Yet Nehemiah gives no account of 
this section of the ramparts (Neh. 314 f ). His record seems to 
imply that the fountain gate was near the dung gate ; and 
similarly in chap. 12 the procession which went southward to 
the dung gate is immediately afterwards found at the fountain 
gate. It is hardly possible that so important a part of the 
circuit should be twice omitted, and in fact the vast lacuna 
disappears at once if we suppose that the gai is the Tyropceon, 
and that the upper city of Josephus on the S\V. hill was not 
enclosed in the circuit of Nehemiah’s walls. 

If the gai is the Tyropoeon the valley gate lay on the 
Tyropceon, somewhere near the SW. angle of the 
Haram area, and the wall ran southward along the E. 
side of the valley, 7 till at the pool of Shiloah an outwork 
was thrown out to protect the water-supply. 

1 [It is still adhered to by Benzinger, HA 41, and Buhl, Pal. 
94 132, as if indisputable ; for curiously neither of them even 
mentions the rival view advanced by Robertson Smith.] 

2 [nby'.xn TfJ, Neh. 213 314 1231 ; rib^n 'v, 313, from 
which some have thought the name Tyropoeon = * cheese-making ’ 
is derived ; as if DiS’j = cheeses or curds had been substituted for 

nstrN. But see also \VRS Pel. Sem.P) 357 n., ( 2 ) 377 n.) 

3 Jer. 19 2, according to which it lay on the valley of Hinnom. 
See Harsith. 

4 [Just S. of the Protestant school Bliss uncovered a gate ; but 
it is over 2500 feet from the Jaffa gate.] 

5 [The gate between the two walls, 2 K.254 Jer. 394 527, is 
probably the same as the fountain gate: see above, § 19; cp 
ZDPV 5357 8280.] 

6 [The line of wall uncovered here by Bliss measures only 
about 1950 ft. between the gate S. of the Protestant school and 
the gates at the SE. corner of the wall S. of Siloam. ] 

7 [The identification of the Tyropoeon with the valley of 
Hinnom is accepted by Prof. Sayce, PEFQ , 1884, p. 217, also by 
Birch, PEFQ , 1882. p. 55^, and Schwartz, Das Heil. Land, 190. 
Yet it is not altogether without objection or difficulty. In the 
first place, the border between Judah and Benjamin (§ 8) ran 
along Hinnom ; yet the Tyropoeon appears too insignificant a 
natural feature, in comparison with the valleys on either side of 
it, to form so important a boundary; especially when in the 
time of the Priestly Writer, who draws the boundary (Josh- J 58 
18 16), Jerusalem had perhaps grown out across it to the W. hill. 
Again, as we have seen (§ 21), no line of wall has ever been un¬ 
covered on the W. side of the Tyropoeon or along the W. slope of 
Ophel (yet cp the wall described in § 10 ii.£). Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive that after the reservoirs at Siloam (of which 
we have evidence in the time of Ahaz) were finished, the W. hill 
could have remained unfortified. The possession of that by an 
enemy must have rendered the security of the reservoirs almost 
impossible. Besides, there is the difficulty of conceiving how 
the population, during the prosperous times of Solomon and 
Uzziah, can have been confined to the E. hill, unless, of course, 
we take for granted that there were large suburbs. Then there 
is the phrase the Second City (but cp above, § 23, first par.), 
which is suitable to a large extension on the W. hill (2 K. 22 14 
Zeph. 1 10). All this makes it probable that in the time of the 
later kings the Tyropoeon was inclosed in the city; but if that 
was the case, would the burning of children to Moloch (2 K. 2310 
Jer. 2 23 19 \jf. 32 35) have been there ? Of course, this difficulty 
would not affect Robertson Smith’s theory, which holds that 
there was no extension of the city to the W. hill till post-exilic 
times; but in any case the buryings may have been at the mouth 
of the valley below Shiloah (Jerome, Comm, in Jer.*l 31). For 
Sir Charles Warren’s theory that Hinnom was neither the W. er- 
Rababi nor the Tyropceon, but a name given to the whole Wady 
en-Nar, thus including Kidron, see Hastings, BD 2385-388. 
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Besides simplifying the topographical difficulties of 
Neh. 3 , this view has several other advantages. 1 

On the received view the Tyropceon is nowhere mentioned in 
the OT, though it lay in the heart of the city. This difficulty is 
removed by the view suggested above, and the third valley 
(W. er-Rababi) appears to be quite out of relation to the circuit 
of the biblical Jerusalem, so that one does not look for much 
mention of it. Again, we have seen that the Canaanite quarter 
of the city lay in a hollow—presumably in the Tyropoeon—and 
it is very natural that the seat of Canaanite worship in the 
valley of Hinnom should be in the vicinity of this quarter. 
Once more, by placing the valley gate quite near the temple, we 
understand how it was in this neighbourhood that the sacred 
procession in Neh. 12 began its course. Even at a much later 
date the temple hill was the real stronghold of Jerusalem, which 
Judas and his successors were concerned to fortify with walls. 
It would have been folly in Nehemiah to enclose a much vaster 
and less defensible circuit when the inhabitants were so few 
that it was necessary to draft one-tenth of the whole people into 
the capital (Neh. lli). 

The course of the wall N. of the valley gate must 
still have skirted the base of the Temple hill E. of the 
Tyropoeon. It is not improbable that the Maktesh 
or Canaanite trading quarter lay outside the fortifica¬ 
tions, a bazaar beyond the gate being common in 
Eastern towns. 2 From the tower of furnaces (see 
Furnace, § 2, Oven) the 4 broad wall ’ ran to the point 
where in the Persian time the governor of the Syrian 
provinces had his throne. 3 The throne would stand in 
an open place by a gateway, and comparison of Neh. 37 
with 1239 shows that the gate must have been (4) that 
of Ephraim — i.e. , the gate of the main road leading 
to the N., which then as now must almost of necessity 
have followed the upper course of the Tyropoeon, and 
so would skirt the walls for some distance before 
entering the city. In fact there were 400 cubits 

between the gate of Ephraim and (5) the comer gate 
(nasn -jyc?, 2 K. 14 13). The corner gate is named also 
the first gate^ (j'vjitnn 'v, Zcch. 14 10), and so is prob¬ 
ably identical with the old gate of Neh. 36 12 39 (cp 
Hassenaah). For obvious engineering reasons the 
eminence at the NW. of the Haram area must always 
have been a principal point in the fortifications, and 
here the old gate may very well be placed. It is indeed 
possible that this was the site of the ancient bastion of 
Millo. From the corner gate the N. line of the 

wall ran by (6) the Jishgate 8 to the towers of Hammeah 
( q . v . on the reading) and Hananeel, the latter of 
which appears in Zech. (l.c.) as the opposite extremity 
of the city from the royal wine vats in the gardens by 
Shiloah, whilst in Jer. 31 38 the line between it and the 
corner gate is named as the natural direction of extension 
for the city. The tower, therefore, must have stood very 
near the NE. corner of the wall, but not so far E. 
as the angle of the Haram area, which is here built out, 
disguising the natural line of the hillside. From 

Zech. {l.c.) we see that (7) the Benjamin gate was 
at the E. end of the N. wall. There was a road into 
Benjamite territory over the Kidron (1 K. 237), and to 
this there was a natural descent by a small valley now 
nearly obliterated, having its head a little S. of the 
Birket Israln. Here too is the direct way to Anathoth, 
which was through the Benjamin gate (Jer. 37 13)- In 
Nehemiah’s record (8) the sheep gate seems to have the 
same position. 6 From the angle near the tower of 
Hananeel and the Benjamin gate the line of the hill ran 

1 [The distance from the SW. angle of the Haram area to the 
upper pool of Shiloah in a straight line, is about 1850 ft., which, 
on WRS’s theory that the valley gate was near the former and 
the dung gate near the latter, would give room for the 1000 
cubits mentioned by Nehemiah as between these two gates.] 

2 In fact at the siege of Titus the wool and clothes market 
and the brassworkers’"bazaar still lay in much the same quarter, 
in the new city, outside the old line of fortification, though 
within the second wall {BJ v, 8 1). 

3 See below, § 32. . . 

4 [Or rather former gate. Some would identify it with the 
gate of Ephraim.] 

5 [orrin 'tf, Neh. 3 3 12 39 Zeph. 110 2 Ch. 33 14; for the name 
cp Neh. 13 16, ‘ the Tyrians brought fish, etc.’ A point on the 
N. wall would be its natural position.) 

6 [jNsn Neh. 3 1 32 1239 : all place it in the N.l 
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southwards, trending to the E. At the extreme E. 

point, beyond the present line of wall, and a little S. of 
the modern golden gate, must be placed (9) the horse 
gate (Jer. 3140). 1 South of this again came the fortifica¬ 
tions of Ophel and the upper palace, and from this point 
the enceinte swept round to the pool of Shiloah. The 
lower wall of Manasseh in 2 Ch. 3314 is described as an 
outwork in the Kidron valley extending all along the 
eastern side of the town and round the NE. corner. 

[Other city gates mentioned are :—(10) the gate of the 
Miphkadh (IjJflan ; miphkadh perhaps = ‘ muster ’; but cp 
Ezek. 43 21 [EV, appointed place], where it seems to be some 
locality just outside the temple, see Hammiphkad), between 
the horse and sheep gates according to Neh. 331; (n) the 
middle gate (:}inn “lift?), probably on the N. wall, Jer. 393, 
by some identified with the gate of Ephraim (DJHSN ; 
(12) the water-gate (D'SH "lyt?) is not mentioned by Nehemiah 
on his circuit of the walls, but appears from Neh. 12 37 
(cp 3 26 81316) to have been an entrance to the temple 
courts. Still some take it to be a city gate opening above 
Gihon. The other ‘gates’ mentioned in Kings, Chronicles, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were temple doorways or approaches, 
including those of Jer. 17 19 and 262 ; with the exception of the 
two in 2 K. 116, Gate of Sur (*UD nyc?; in 2 Ch. 23 5, "ITD^H, 
‘the foundation ’) and the gate of the couriers (Q'sin both 

of which were connected with the palace. 

Nehemiah reports the rebuilding of the whole city wall, as 
it had been before Nebuchadrezzar’s destruction of it. The 
temple was rebuilt before his time (in 518-515). Nehemiah 
mentions for the first time the castle ‘ the Birah,’ 2 for whose 
gates he brought timber with him (2 8); it lay on the N. of 
the temple (see below, § 28). He also mentions ‘the king’s 
house' (325)— i.e., Solomon’s palace — but does not say what 
he did with it; we do not hear of it again. The house of the 
high priest appears to have lain to the SE. of the temple (20); 
those of the priests to the E. above the horse-gate (28); ' the 
Nethinim dwelt on Ophel’ (26). David’s citadel is not men¬ 
tioned (but see below on the Akra, § 27 iii.). There was an 
‘upper tower lying out from the king’s house’ (25), and ‘a 
great tower lying out ’ below the horse-gate"(27). g. a. s.] 

The long blank in the history of the Jews which 
follows the time of Nehemiah makes it impossible to 
Ppr<*inn trace t ^ ie progress of Jerusalem in any 
period detail. Under the Persian empire the 
^ ’ Jews enjoyed little prosperity. [It is very 

probable that like their neighbours they suffered much 
violence ; and upon certain ancient traditions of this the 
hypothesis has been raised that the temple itself was 
destroyed. Under Artarxerxes Ochus (about 350 B.c.) 
there was a widespread rebellion in Phoenicia and other 
western parts of the empire, which was put down with 
great severity. Syncellus 3 records a battle between 
Jews and Persians, which resulted in the capture of 
Jericho (?) and the exile of many Jews to Hyrcania and 
Babylonia, whilst Josephus (Ant. xi. 7 1) says that 
Bagoses the general of ‘another Artaxerxes,’ on a 
murder being perpetrated by the high priest in the 
temple, made this the excuse for entering it, and thereby, 
in Jewish opinion, polluting its sanctuary. The revolt 
of the Jews, if it took place, was undoubtedly a religious 
revolt; and it is easy to believe that Ochus or his 
general Bagoas punished it, as they punished similar 
revolts in Egypt and Phoenicia, by the devastation of 
the temple. Robertson Smith suggested that the story 
of Josephus about the minor defilement of the 
temple by Bagoses is really a pragmatical invention 
designed partly to soften the catastrophe of the Jews, 
and partly to explain it by the sin of the high 
priest. This has been accepted by Cheyne, and both 
scholars have transferred to the campaign of Bagoas 
Pss. 44 , 74 , and 79 , which describe a destruction of the 
temple and were generally regarded as Maccabean. 4 
The occurrence of such a catastrophe, however, is by no 

1 [Q'pten 'ei. According to Neh. 3 28 it lay on the SE. corner 
of the temple ; it had been connected with the palace, 2 K. 1116 
2 Ch. 23 15.] 

2 'TJ'The name is in Hebrew only post-exilic and is 
thought to be borrowed from Assyrian, in which birtu — ‘castle.’ 

3 Ed. Dindorf, i486. 

4 WRS, OTJCV) 207 438 ff .; Che. Introd. to Isa. 358 jf. 
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means certain, or accepted by all authorities. 1 It is 
possible that the psalms cited refer to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Ptolemy Soter in 320 (see next §). (On 
the historical points involved, and on the reference of 
these Psalms and of Is. 64 10 f. , cp Isaiah ii. § 21 ; 
Psalms.) g. a. s.] 

[The Greek period of the history of Jerusalem opens 
with Josephus’s charming story (Ant. xi. 8 3 ff.) of 

26 Greek Alexander’s to Jerusalem after the 
* • d capture of Gaza, and of the sacrifice he 
** * offered in the temple. There is nothing 

impossible either in the visit or (even) in the sacrifice ; a 
still they are not mentioned by any ancient Greek 
author. Alexander is not likely to have turned back 
from Gaza on Jerusalem with Egypt still unsubdued ; 
and, as Ewald remarks, the whole tone of Josephus’s 
narrative is unhistorical (see Alexander). 

In 320, according to Appian (Syr. 50), Ptolemy 
Soter ‘destroyed (Ka 0 r}pif}K€i) ’ Jerusalem. So tragic an 
event can scarcely have happened without some echo in 
Jewish literature, and it is possible that some of the 
Psalms usually referred to the time of Ochus or Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes date from this destruction by Ptolemy. 
Josephus (A fit. xii. 1 ; c. Ap. i. 22 ) quotes a con¬ 
firmation of the capture of the city from Agatharchides 
of Cnidus (middle of 2nd cent. B.c.), who represents it 
as due to the unwillingness of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath, and Josephus adds that Ptolemy led a great 
many Jews captive into Egypt (see Ptolemy). The 
subsequent struggles between Ptolemy and Antiochus for 
the possession of Palestine appear to have been limited 
to the seaboard, 3 and, for Jerusalem, a long period of 
prosperity followed. Ecclus. 50 records a series of 
embellishments under Simon the Just, circa 300 : the 
repair of the temple and the building of substructures 
and upper walls around it ; an alteration on the brazen, 
sea of the temple ; and the strengthening of the city 
walls (after their destruction by Ptolemy). The city’s 
prosperity, fostered by Ptolemy Philadelphus, culmin¬ 
ated in the high-priesthood of Simon II. (219-199 B.c.). 
In 203 Palestine passed from the Ptolemies into the hands 
of the Seleucids ; but in 199 Scopas retook Jerusalem 
and set an Egyptian garrison in the citadel. In 198 
the Jews assisted Antiochus to expel the garrison, and by- 
treaty with Egypt in the following year the Seleucids 
were confirmed in their possession. On the accession 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, vigorous measures were 
taken to Hellenize Judasa (Israel, § 70), and after the 
struggles of Menelaus and Jason for the city Antiochus 
entered it (169 B.C. ), plundered the temple, destroyed 
the walls, and placed a Syrian garrison in a new citadel, 
and an altar to Zeus on the altar of Yahw6 (Dan. 11 31).]’ 

When Judas Maccabaeus reconstructed the temple 
(165) he also fortified the holy mountain of Zion (the 
temple hill) with wall and towers, 1 Macc. 4 60. Once 
more rased by the Greeks (662 954), the walls of 
the city were renewed with hewn stone by Jonathan. 
(10 10 tf.). 

It is plain from 1 Macc. 46 o 67 10 n that up to this; 
time the fortified city was still identical with the temple 
97 AWa ; but a new topographical problem 

‘ is raised by what is related of the- 
citadel (Akra) erected by Epiphanes to dominate the- 
town. 

i. Robertson Smith's view of site: N. of temple. —The- 
Akra is identified by the author of 1 Macc. with the city 
of David. It continued to be held by the Greeks after- 
the town was fortified by the Maccabees, and indeed 
was ultimately reduced by the erection of a special wall! 
cutting off the Greek garrison from access to the city 
and market (12 36). The natural inference from all this, 
is that the Greek citadel lay on the temple hill, and 

1 Cp Davidson, Crit. Rev., *93, p. 19; A. R. S. Kennedy,, 
Exp. T, '92, p. 247 ; Che. ib. 320. 

2 Cp Schurer, Hist. 1187, 3 301. 

3 Diod. Sic. xix.; Pseud.-Hecat. in Joseph, c. Ap. 1 22.. 
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presumably on the site of the later Antonia, N. of the 
temple. 1 The temple hill is certainly the Zion of 
i Macc. ; and the city of David, with which the Akra 
is identified, had always meant the fortress of Zion. 
The same result seems to follow from the language of 
Josephus. 

When Josephus lived, Jerusalem was almost a new town. 
Under the Maccabees, and again under Herod, the prosperity 
of the Jews was greater than at any previous time. The sanctu* 
ary was a centre of pilgrimage from the most distant lands, and 
the sovereigns of Jerusalem had an empire greater than any of 
the kings after Solomon. The growth of the city must have been 
enormous, and the great buildings of Herod and his successors 
had wholly changed its aspect, especially in the quarter of the 
temple and on the western hill where the royal palace stood. 
These changes were very apt to mislead an uncritical writer 
with regard to the ancient topography, and in fact Josephus 
falls into a radical blunder by assuming that the fortress of 
David belonged to the upper city, like the royal castle of his 
own day, 2 and that the western hill had always been part of 
Jerusalem. 

Of Jerusalem as he himself saw it Josephus gives a 
vivid description {BJv. 4 1). The city stood on two hills 
divided by the Tyropoeon valley, into which the houses 
descended tier beneath tier. The higher (western) hill 
was called the upper market, the lower (eastern) hill 
across the Tyropoeon was the citadel hill, and was called 
indifferently the Akra or the Lower City. That this 
Akra included the ridge S. of the temple is clear from 
several marks : the hill was dp.<plKvpros, ' hog-backed' ; 
it was cut off by ravines on the outer side, and had a 
continuous approach to the temple, which stood on the 
higher ground ; finally, it extended to Shiloah at the 
mouth of the Tyropoeon. 3 Thus we see that though 
Josephus himself has lost the true tradition as to the 
city of David, he furnishes additional proof that the 
citadel hill, still identified with it by the author of 
i Macc., was no other than the eastern hill. 

ii. Robinson s view : IV. of temple .—A different view 
of the Akra was maintained by Robinson, and has been 
elaborated by Sir Charles Warren and Colonel Conder 4 
in connection with better observations as to the two 
heads of the Tyropoeon valley. It is maintained that 
the Akra was a knoll, W. of the temple hill and N. of 
the traditional Zion, between the two heads of the 
Tyropoeon (§ 7). To gain any show of plausibility for 
this view, it is necessary to lay great weight on a state¬ 
ment of Josephus that the temple hill was once a third 
eminence lower than the Akra, and divided from it by 
a broad ravine, and that Simon after taking the Akra 
destroyed the citadel, and laboured for three years to 
reduce its site below the level of the temple plateau and 
fill up the intervening hollow ( B/v. 4 ; Ant. xiii. 66). 
This story is probably exaggerated, for, according to the 
early and trustworthy evidence of 1 Macc. 13 , the Akra 
was not destroyed, only purged, and strengthened by 
additional fortifications on the sacred mountain. In 
any case we know that the Akra was opposite the temple, 
and that in the time of Josephus there was no longer a 
ravine between, whereas the city opposite the temple to 
the W. was still cut off by the deep Tyropoeon {Ant. 
xv. 115), except where a bridge led to the palace on the 
western hill. Nor is it possible that the western branch 
of the Tyropoeon can be the deep ravine which, 
according to Josephus, separated the upper and the lower 
city, for that head is the theatre-shaped basin described 
in Ant. xv. 11 5 as facing the temple across the ravine. 

iii. \Third view: S. of temple .—Though the Akra 
proper must thus have lain on the E. hill it is by no 
means certain that the view expressed above by 

1 [So also Sir Charles Wilson, Smith’s BDP), ‘ Jems.' 1644. 
But see below, § 27 (iii.)] 

2 A perpetuation of this blunder gives the current name Tower 
of David to the Herodian tower, probably Phasael, which still 
stands by the Jaffa gate. On this tower compare a paper by 
Schick in ZDPVvoX. i. 

3 BJ vi. 7 2 ; cp v. 41 and the association of Shiloah and the 
Akra in v. 61. 

4 See Warren, The Temple or the Tomb , London, 1880; and 
Conder, Tent Work in Palestine , London, 1878, vol. i.; Has¬ 
tings’ BD 2594. 


Robertson Smith, that it lay N. of the temple on the 
site of the later Antonia, is correct. It may have lain 
to the S. of the temple, 1 on the site which, as we have 
seen (§ 18), must have been occupied by the old Jebusite 
fortress, that is to say, on the higher ground opposite 
the temple plateau, beyond the deep hollow in the rock 
described in § 18. If there be any truth in the account 
of Josephus, that Simon reduced the rock of the Akra 
to a level lower than the temple plateau, and filled up 
the intervening hollow, this would account for the dis¬ 
appearance of the conspicuous rock from this part of the 
hill as well as for the fact stated by Josephus, that the 
hollow was no more in his day (about this he cannot be 
in error). Further, under the Akra lay the gymnasium 
or ' place of exercise ’ which the high-priest Jason con¬ 
structed (2 Macc. 412): for this a most likely spot 
would be either the Tyropoeon or the Kidron Valley 
below the S. end of the temple plateau. It was 
probably on the same site that Herod built his Hippo¬ 
drome, and this, according to Josephus {Ant. xvii. 10 2 ; 
BJ ii. 3 1) lay to the S. Finally, notice the association 
of the Akra with Shiloah in BJ v. 61. G. A. s.J 

Under the Hasmonean dynasty we meet with the first 
unambiguous evidence that the city had extended to 
_ _ __ the loftier western hill, where a new 

28 . Hasmoneans . p a j ace was erected overlooking the 

western hill; temple (An/.xx. 8..). This con- 

Antonia. tinued to be the royal quarter, and 
was raised to great splendour by Herod, who covered a 
vast extent of ground with his palace, its courts, and its 
pleasure grounds. The palace of Herod embraced two 
edifices transcending the temple in magnificence ; and 
the three enormous adjoining towers, Hippicus, Phasael, 
and Mariamme {Ant. xv i. 52; BJv. 43), made the 
upper city the strongest part of Jerusalem. Here also 
in Herod’s days -stood the xystus or gymnasium, be¬ 
neath the Hasmonean palace, where a bridge spanned 
the Tyropoeon. The bridge was already there under 
the later Hasmoneans, when the new quarter had as yet 
minor importance, and the temple hill was still the only 
citadel. Here the warlike high priest Hyrcanus usually 
dwelt in the castle {ftapis, rrva 2 ) which Herod afterwards 
converted into the fortress of Antonia (so called by him 
after Mark Antony) in the NW. corner of the enceinte 
of the temple {Ant. xv. 11 4 ; BJv. 58 ). Antonia had 
the form of a square keep, with loftier towers rising 
pinnacle-like at the corners. It commanded the temple 
and therefore the whole lower city, and by its two 
staircases the Roman soldiers descended into the 
porticoes of the temple to keep order among the 
worshippers (cp Acts 21 35). [The soldiers in Herod’s 
palace and the towers would be only those which formed 
the guard of the Roman Procurator. 3 Another tower 
built by Herod was Psephinus, § 32 iii.] 

When Pompey besieged the temple hill in 65 B.C. 
the bridge (§ 28) was broken down, and the Tyropoeon 

p afforded a complete defence on the W. 

29. omans. p om p e y* s assault was made from the N., 
where there was a strong wall with towers and a deep 
fosse which was with difficulty filled up to permit the 
advance of Pompey’s siege train. 4 This fosse must be 
identified with the rock-cut trench N. of the Haram 
area, and from Josephus’s description seems to have 
been still the northern limit of the town. The walls 
destroyed by Pompey were restored by Anti pater.- [In 
40 B.C. occurred the Parthian occupation of Jerusalem, 
resulting in the flight of Herod. Three] years later 
the city yielded, after an obstinate resistance, to Herod 
and the Romans (37 B.C.). 5 Like Pompey, Herod 
attacked from the N. The Baris, occupied by 
Antigonus, was not surrendered till the temple and the 


1 Cp Benzinger, HA 142 ff.> and Buhl, Pal. 142. 

2 See § 24. 

3 Sir C. Wilson, Smith’s BD(~), ‘Jerusalem,’ 1644. 

4 Ant.Ui; BJ\ 7. 

5 Ant . xvi. 16 BJ 1 18. 
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rest of the city had been carried by storm, and we now 
read of two walls which had to be reduced successively. 

[The construction of the temple by Herod (18-16 B.c. )* 
is considered elsewhere (Herod, § 4). He died in 
4 b.c. of the usual chronology. Under Archelaus, 
and afterwards under the Roman procurators, nothing 
of structural or topographical interest happened at 
Jerusalem save the building by Pilate of an aqueduct 
from the Wady 'Arrub to 'Solomon’s Pools,’ and so to 
the city and the temple ; and the growth of the northern 
suburb, Bezetha. 

The appearance of Jerusalem in the Gospels and Acts 
repeats some of the general impressions of the city’s 
Th NT s ^ tua b° n which we have received from 
e * the OT, presents several new features of 
interest, and raises one or two topographical problems. 
The nearness of the city to the desert is emphasised (Mt. 
3545 Acts 2 1 38) ; the mountains are about it (Mt. 24 16 
etc.). As the chief actors in the story are now pro¬ 
vincials, Jerusalem appears mainly as a place of pilgrim¬ 
age (the accounts of the Passover in all the gospels ; 
also Lk. 24 Jn. 5 i 723 IO22) ; it is ‘the holy city' (Mt. 
4 s 2753). High over everything else bulks the temple, 
the wonder and admiration of all who visit the city (Mk. 
11 1127 etc.); beside it neither Herod’s buildings nor the 
walls are thought worthy of notice ; David’s tomb is 
mentioned once (Acts 229). The Roman occupation is 
in evidence ; the city is the residence of the Procurator 
with his guard (Mk. 156 Jn. 18 28), perhaps in the palace 
on the W. hill ; but his judgment seat (Mt. 27 19 etc.) and 
a strong garrison are in the Antonia (Acts 21 34 2224, cp 
above, § 28) from which stairs descend into the outer 
court of the temple (Acts 21 38 2230 23 10). As the 
capital and centre of pilgrimage from all parts of the 
world, thronged by crowds of many nationalities (Lk. 
2826 Jn. 1220 Acts 27-11) Jerusalem becomes the head¬ 
quarters of the infant church (Acts 8 9 11 13 i 3 15i-4 
21 17) ; but its aloofness from the world and the decline 
of its religious supremacy are emphasised by the gradual 
drift of the story in the Book of Acts down the hills on 
which the city stood to the Maritime Plain (826 930 
32^ 10 etc.). Even in the Gospels there is an interest¬ 
ing foreshadowing of this decentralisation. Often as 
Jesus and his disciples are described as resorting to the 
temple to teach the people (Lk. 21 37 Jn. 5m 73 etc.), 
this is the only part of the city mentioned in connection 
with them (except the Pools of Siloam, Jn. 97, and 
Bethesda, Jn. 52 /:), and we find them far oftener 
outside the walls. In fact almost for the first time 
the curtain is lifted on the environs ; and we see especi¬ 
ally Olivet (Lk. 21 37, 4 at night he abode in the mount 
called of Olives ’ ; 22 10, ‘he came out and went as was 
his wont to the Mt. of Olives’; 2239 Mt. 2630 Mk. 
K26 Jn. 81 1 8 1 , ‘over the brook Kidron’), the garden 
there, Gethsemane ; the villages Bethphage, Bethany, 
and Siloam (Lk. 184) ; the roads to Jericho (Lk. 10 30) 
and Emmaus (Lk. 24 13). The city herself is hostile to 
Jesus (Mt. 2337 Lk. 19 34), and the shadow of her doom 
lies upon her (ibid ., etc.). 

The main topographical problems are few. The site of Beth¬ 
esda (J n *j> 2, near the sheep-gate; see above, § 24, col. 2424, 
end) is still doubtful (see above, § n, col. 2414, end). 2 On 
Aceldama and Golgotha see the special articles; on Solo¬ 
mon’s Porch (Jn. 10 23 Acts 612) and the high priest’s palace 
see Temple ; and on the site of Gabbatha see Pkastorium. 

Under Agrippa I., the third w'all, to be described 
immediately, was built. Agrippa II. made in the Upper 
31 Agrippa an ac ^ition to the P^ace of the 

I and II Hasmoneans which commanded a view 
into the interior of the temple courts (Ant. 
xx. 811), and the Jews replied by building higher the 
western wall of the inner temple court, which also inter¬ 
cepted the view into the outer court of the Roman 

1 The court and cloisters were not completed till 9 B.C. 

2 We. identifies with Be£e0a (Be0e£a, etc.) of Jos. BJ ii. 19 4, 
etc., which is explained to mean ko. tj/o7roAx?, ‘new city’ 

Krnn n'3> cp also Offerhaus: Kmn n'3 [«H cited by G. 
Boettger, Lex.). On Bezetha see above, §§9, 29 (end). 
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garrison and led to difficulties with Festus. Under 
Florus the Jews destroyed the cloisters leading from the 
fortress to the temple (BJ ii. 156 ); but they were rebuilt. 
The defeat of Cestius Gallus in 66 a.d. proved the 
strength of the city, and the inhospitableness of its sur¬ 
roundings to an invading army. g. a. s.] 

The walls of the city as they stood at the time of the 
siege by Titus must now be described. They were 
three in number. 

i. The first wall consisted of a rampart to the N. of Herod’s 
palace, connecting Hippicus in the citadel of the upper city 

with the western porch of the temple, 1 and 
32. City Walls of another line skirting the face of the 
ill 70 A.D. western hill from Hippicus southward, 
thence curving round beyond Shiloah, and 
joining the western wall of the temple enclosure at Ophel. 
Several traces of this wall survive, fits course from Maudslay’s 
scarp round the SW. hill and across the mouth of the Tyropoeon 
was traced by Bliss in the excavations of 1S94-97 ; and its re¬ 
mains, as he appears successfully to prove, are those immediately 
under the debris, which he assigns to the long interval between 
the destruction of the wall by Titus and the building of a new 
wall (the remains of which now lie above the said debris) on 
the same line by the Empress Eudocia in the fifth century.) 

ii. The second wall, connecting a point in the northern line 
of the first wall with Antonia (§ 28), enclosed the new town or 
trading quarter. [By occasional excavations in recent years, re¬ 
corded by Schick, the general course of this wall appears to be 
now beyond doubt. It must have started from Antonia, S. of the 
trench which separated the latter from Bezetha ( BJ\ . cp 6 § 2, 
7 § 3 and 11 § 4), and have taken at first a westward direction ; 
but it was for long uncertain whether this direction was sus¬ 
tained to the N. or deflected to the S. of the site of the sepulchre 
church. Schick’s observations appear to have proved the latter. 
A little NE. of the site of the church the wall turned S. at 
a right angle, then about 150 yards farther on resumed at a 
right angle the W. direction to the S. 0/ the site 0/ the Church , 
turning once more S. on the E. of the Pool Amygdalon, and so 
joining the first wall at, or in the neighbourhood of, Hippicus.] 2 

iii. Outside both these walls, on the hillside sloping south¬ 
wards towards the temple, had grown up a suburb called 
Bezetha, which Agrippa I. in the time of Claudius Caesar began 
to protect with a third wall conceived on a gigantic scale, but 
never altogether finished. The precise compass of this wall, 
which began at Hippicus (§ 28), and rejoined the first wall in 
the Kidron valley, has been much disputed, the great tower of 
Psephinus, which stood on very high ground, and formed its 
Nw. angle, being supposed by some to have stood near the 
modern castle of Goliath (Kasr Talud), whilst others place it as 
far N. as the Russian cathedral. 2 

The measurements by which it has been proposed to 
decide the northern limits of Jerusalem are the distance 
of 3 stadia from the city to the tomb of Queen 
Helena of Adiabene (commonly identified with the 
Tombs of the Kings, Kubvr es-Saldtin), and the circuit 
of 33 stadia assigned by Josephus to the wffiole city. 
These measurements would seem to imply that the 
ancient city stretched farther N. than the modern 
walls ; but they can hardly claim to be taken as mathe¬ 
matically accurate; the estimates of the compass of 
the city vary, and Eusebius places it at 27 stadia. 
This again would imply a line closely coincident with 
the N wall of the modern town, agreeing with the 
remains of ancient scarping still visible, and with the 
express statement of Josephus that the line of the third 
wall passed through the royal caves— i.e ., the catacombs 
—or the ‘Cotton grotto’ and 'grotto of Jeremiah’ (which 
are separated by a kind of fosse cut through the live 
rock, manifestly forming part of the old wall line). 

In the siege under Titus the Romans successively 
carried the third and second walls. 4 They then occu- 
33 Titus ^ nton * a ' w hich was levelled to facilitate 
the approach of the forces for the attack on 
the temple stronghold. The temple was opened by 
fire rather than force, and, the Jewish leaders having 

1 [The northern line of this wall must have run along the N. 
edge of the SW. hill; PEF Mem. ‘Jerusalem,’ 285, ZDPV 
8279^] 

2 [Both E. and S. of the sepulchre church Schick has pointed 

out the old ditch of the wall with remains of the latter in it. 
E. of the_ church he has recognised traces of a large tower or 
castle which, he suggests, maybe the site of the Persian governor’s 
seat mentioned in Neh. 3 7 {ZDPV 8 259^ 1146 Cp Wilson, 

Smith’s BDfi), ‘ Jerus.’ 1646.] 

3 [PEP Mem. ‘Jerus.’ 126 /. 145 264^; PEFO , 1889, pp. 
63 /:; ZDPVli 7j f.] 

4 ‘The Camp of the Assyrians,’ the site of a camp of Titus, 
lay between these walls towards the W. 
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retired to the upper city, the lower town from the 
temple to Shiloah was burned by the Romans. The 
capture of the upper city was effected by a regular 
approach with mounds and battering-rams (September 
70 A. D. ), and even then the huge citadel of Herod 
could only have yielded to famine had it not been 
abandoned by the Jewish leaders in a vain attempt at 
escape (Israel, § 106). Its three great towers, with a 
portion of the western wall, were left as a memorial, 
and of this group the so-called tower of David (Phasael) 
still stands. 


The rebuilding of Jerusalem by Hadrian seems to 
have been conceived in a spirit friendly to the Jews, and 
there is even some evidence that the 
p .. ia restoration of the temple was contemplated 
apt 0 ina. Qr commen ced. After the great revolt 
(132-135 a. d. ), however, yElia Capitolina was trans¬ 
formed into a purely pagan town with seven quarters 
and many buildings of heathen fashion. 1 [It was not 
nearly so large as the Jerusalem of the Hcrods : the 
SW. hill lay outside the walls (Jer. Alic. 312). 4 The 

S. walls appear to have run very nearly on the lines of 
the present city wall.’ 2 3 ] 

The spread of Christianity and the rise of the practice of 
pilgrimage gave a new importance to the city of the crucifixion 
and resurrection, and in the time of 

35. Christianity. Constantine the ‘discovery’ of the Holy 

Sepulchre and the erection of the magnifi¬ 
cent church of the Anastasis (dedicated 336 a.d.), made Jerusalem 
again a great religious centre. In the pagan reaction under 
Julian an attempt was made to rebuild the temple ; but it was 
frustrated by an outburst of fire from the foundations (362). 
The unfortunate empress Eudocia spent her last years at 
Jerusalem (about 450-460), built the church of St. Stephen, 
founded monasteries and hospitals, enriched the churches [and 
above all rebuilt the walls of the city (Evagrius, HE 20-23) 
on the old and wider lines, especially on the S. Thus Siloam 
was again included, and is so described by Antoninus Martyr 
(25), about 560. 3 It is in all probability the ruin of Eudocia’s 
wall that Bliss found in his 4 upper wall' from Maudslay’s scarp 
to Siloam (see above, §§ 10 ii. a, 30)]. The next great builder 

was Justinian, part of whose splendid church of St. Mary perhaps 
still remains in, or to the E. of, the mosque el-Aksa. In 614 
Jerusalem was taken by Chosroes, and the churches and 
sepulchre were burned ; but the vicar of the exiled patriarch 
Modestus began to restore them even before the Persians retired. 

In 628 Heraclius retook the city ; but its Christian days were 
numbered. In 637 Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph 'Omar, 
who gave directions for the erection of a place of 

36. Islam, worship on the site of the 4 remotest shrine ’— i.e. , 

the temple, to which Mohammed, according to 
Kor. 171, was transported from Mecca in his famous night 
journey. From this verse the great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
received the name el-Aksa, now generally confined to the 
building at the S. end of the Haram. The original mosque 
as described by Arculphus (670) was a rude edifice of wood 
capable of containing!3000 worshippers; but, soon after, the 
sanctuary was reconstructed in a style of great magnificence by 
the caliph 'Abd eI-MaIik ; whose date (72 a.h. =691 a.d.) is still 
read in a Cufic inscription on the Dome of the Rock, though 
the name of the caliph seems to have been changed to that of 
el-Ma’mun, who restored the buildings after a great earthquake, 
which, according to Mokaddasy, left nothing standing except 
the part around the mikrab or niche indicating the direction of 
Mecca. In their present condition the buildings of the 
sanctuary show features of very various styles, from the 
Byzaniine downwards. The architectural problems which they 
suggest are closely connected with controversies as to the 
topography of the Temple ( q.v .) and the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre (see Golgotha). Apart from the question of the holy 
sites, the later topography of Jerusalem presents no feature that 
need detain us, and the subsequent fortunes of the city belong 
to the general history of Palestine and the crusades. 

Among the countless volumes on the subject the following may 
be named as still of use:—Robinson, #^,’38, and LBR, 52; Tobler, 
Zivei Bile her cier Topogr. Jer us. etc., ’53- 

37. Bibliography. * 54; De y og Q 6> Les figlises de la Terre 

Saint e, i860, Le Temple de Jerus. suivie 
(Tun essai sur la topographie etc., 1864-5; Neubauer, GSog. d. 
Talmud,bZ; Gu6rin, Judee, ’68-’69; Warren, Underground Jeru¬ 
salem , ’76 ; PEFi I/, vol. on Jerus., ’84 ; this covers the work to 
’83; for subsequent work see the PEFQ, and the ZDPV % ’84-1900: 


1 Details in Chron. Pasch. OI. 224 3. 

2 Bliss, Excav. 306. 

3 The mosaic plan of Jerusalem discovered at Medeba in 
1897 omits the church of St. Stephen and represents the W. 
wall as turning NE. after including the church of Mt. Zion on 
the site of the present Coenaculum. Its date must therefore be 
earlier than Eudocia. There are also traces upon it of Hadrian’s 
wall excluding the church on Mt. Zion. 


Besant and Palmer, Hist. 0/Jerus. ’88; Benzinger, HA § 10, 
'94 ; Buhl, Pal. ’96; Bliss and Dickie, Excav. at Jerus. '94-97, 
'98; and the articles of Sir Charles Wilson in Smith’s DBv-), 
and of Col. Conder in Hastings' DB t ’99. See also Baedeker’s 
Pal. ( 3 ) by Socin and Benzinger, ’00, and Murray’s by Haskett 
Smith, 1892. The sources for the Byzantine and Mediaeval 
topography are found in the volumes of the ‘ Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society ’; the Arabic topography in Guy l’Estrange, Pal. 
under the Moslems , 1890, but its translations, often freely given, 
must be used with caution. On modern Jerusalem, besides 
notices in many of the above-cited works (especially the two 
guide-books), sue. Jerus. the Holy , by E. Sherman Wallace, U.S. 
Consul in the city. 

G. A. S.-W. R. S., 1 §§ if ., 12-36 ; C. R. C., §§ 3-11. 

JEEUSHA (NCW, a compound of and the 
latter perhaps a divine name represented by in 
[see Baasha, n. ij ; so S. A. Cook, Exp. T 
10 526^ (’99), lepOYCA [AL], lepaar) [Jos. Ant. ix. 11 2]), 
bath Zadok, the queen-mother of Jotham, 2 K. 15 33 
(epoyc [B], 16. [A]) = 2 Ch. 27 i (where ntT-IT, 

Jerushah, lepoycCA [B]; possibly as though = 4 pos¬ 
sessed ’— i. e ., 4 married ’). 

JESHAIAH, twice AV Jesaiah (-hTlN^, HW, §28, 

' Yahw& saves,' the same name as that of the prophet 
Isaiah (q.v., i. § 1) ; oocaiac [BA], iecc[e]iA [NL]). 

1. AV Jesaiah and Pelatiah, sons of Hananiah b. Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch. 821 rpych, i < ra { 2 a [B], ieaeia [A], -<ree [L]); according tc 
©, Pesh., Vg., he was the son of Pelatiah. 

2. A son of (the Merarite) Jeduthun (1 01^25315 bTyfih, 
craia, uocreia [B], teeia, urias [A), uraia [L]) ; cp 3 and 5 below. 

3. A descendant of Moses (1 Ch. 2625 irvych, luxnje [L]) who 
in 1 Ch. 24 21 appears as Isshiah (q.v.); cp 23 15 17 ; as a Levite 
he is probably assigned to Merari; cp 24 21 with 23 17 21. See 
2 above and 5 below. 

4. b. Athaliah, one of the clan called B’ne Elam in Ezra’s 

caravan (see Ezra i., § 2; ii., § 15 [i]a), Ezra 8 7 too-eta 

[B], >)craia [A], leo-crias [L])=i Esd. 8 33 JosiAS, RV Jesias 
( eatas; [B], lecra. [AL]). 

5. A Merarite Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., § 2; 
ii., § 15 [1]< 0 , Ezra819 (.Tt'ch, uraia [A])=i Esd.848, Osaias 
( ora. B), which is based on some such form as rrychn ( C P Neh. 
12 32). See 2 above. 

6. AV Jesaiah, a Benjamite (Neh. 11 7 .Ti’U’’, ies [B*vid], 
tecria [Bb], ieacr[e]ia [A]). 

JESHANAH (njt£ ; thn kana [B], thn ana 
[A], lecCHNA [L], JESANA [Vg.]), a city taken by 
Abijah from Jeroboam (2 Ch. 1819), and doubtless also 
mentioned in 1 S. 7 12 (critically emended text; see 
Shen). Josephus (Ant. viii, 11 3) calls it taavas ; see 
also Ant. xiv. 15 12, BJ i. 17 5 (nava; v. 1 . icrava). It 
is mod. ’ Ain Sinia , 3J m. N. of Bethel, an interesting 
ancient site (Clerm. Ganneau, PEFQ, '77, p. 206, PEFM 
2 291 302). 

JESHAEELAH (n^\nb”), i Ch. 25 14, see Asare- 
lah. 

JESHEBEAB ( 2 ND£”, ‘he brings back a father'? 
[as though 3 N 3 C”], § 62; om. B, icBaaA [AL], 
israab—L [Vg.], cp Gray, HPN 24 [Pesh.]), 

the name of a priestly course ( 1 Ch. 24 13). The 
readings point to an original 4 Ishbaal,’ which has been 
adopted by Ki. (SPOT) ; but it is hardly likely that the 
Chronicler would give a priest a name compounded with 
that of the detested Baal. On the other hand, the name 
may well have been traditional, and perhaps intention¬ 
ally disguised by the Chronicler (or rather by a later 
scribe), with the above rather weak result. Cp Oholiab 
for Oholibaal (see Oholibah), and see Ishbaal, 
Jashobeam, Mephibosheth. s. a. c. 

JESHER 0 [Gi.], X” [Ba.], cp Jeshurun ; cap 
[L], io)AC.[BA]), son of Caleb and Azubaii [qq.v.], 

1 Ch. 2 i8f. 

JESHIMON. In the six places where AV has 
Jeshimon as a place-name (Nu. 21 20 23 28 1 S. 231924 
2613), RV invariably has 4 the desert,’ while RV m 2- 

1 The passages in square brackets are by G.A.Sm.; also the 
following sections: §§ if., 12-18, 20, 22, 25 f. t 27 iii., 30. 
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JESHISHAI 

retains ‘ Jeshimon ’ [BAFL] in Nu. , 

rod [e]le<r(rai/j.ov [BA], [roO] u<rje/xovv [L] in S). 

The word jilimon occurs frequently elsewhere as a common 
noun (Dt. 32 io Ps. 68 7 [8] 78 40 10614 Is. 43 19 etc.) with allusion 
to the wilderness of Sinai. 

The Jeshimon of Nu., which is immediately overlooked 
by Pisgah, is the long tract of barren land N. of the 
Dead Sea ; that of Sam., ' before' which is the hill of 
Hachilah (see Hachilah), is the eastern part of the hill- 
country of Judah. For a vivid sketch of the latter see 
GASm. and cp Beth-jeshimoth, Desert, 

§ 2 (2)- 

JESHISHAI ‘aged’? ,tec]c<M [BA], coyci 

[L], iesesi, om. l’esh.), in a genealogy of Gad (§ 13) 
(1 Ch. 5i4+). © ba suggests — i.e ., Jesse. 

JESHOHAIAH ( § 3 1 2 i one might read 

Jashvahiah, ‘ Yah we causes to grow,’ but this is hardly worth 
while. The passage contains three kindred names, derived from 
nb'y and or ,T. First comes a corruption of .TbyD, 

Maaseiah ; then .“Pb*y, Asaiah ; and lastly a corruption 

of Maaseel), a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (1 Ch. 436, 

laaovta [BA], tea. [L]). T. K. C. 

JESHUA (IttiSP, §§ 28, 84; mcoy [BNA], coyA 
[L]), a place in the list of towns of Judah, Neh. 11 25-30 
(see v. 26), and obviously in the extreme S. towards 
Edom. It is mentioned just before Moladah (q.v. ), 
and is obviously only another form of the Shema [i.] 
of Josh. 1626, and the Sheba [i.] of Josh. 19 2. 1 

The most original form is doubtless Shema; m became b, and 
b became iv (cp xu in Jerus. Talm. for X3N ; Frankel, Vor• 
studien , 102), and finally > was prefixed by a copyist. The 
form Shu'a or Shew'a lies probably at the root of the Ar. 
Saweh, the name of a ruined place situated on a high hill a 
little more than half-way between Kh. ‘Attir G att 'r) and Kh. 
el-Millj, and due W. of Tell 'Arad. So Knobel in 1861, followed 
by most commentators. Conder, however, limits the identifi¬ 
cation to Jeshua (PEFMZ 409). T. K. C. 

JESHUA (r-1C2p, a later form of Joshua [q.v .]; cp 

WZKMiw'f .; iHCOYC [BXAQI’L]). 

1. b. Nun ; Neh. 817; see Joshua. 

2. A family of the b’ne Pahath-Moab in the great post-exilic 
list [see Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8 c ]; Ezra 26 (ojaove [BA]) = Neh. 711 = 
1 Esd. 5 11, Jesus. 

3. Father of Jozabad, a Levite, Ezra 833= 1 Esd. 863 ; Jesu 
RV Jesus (tJ5B reads Jesus Jozabad). 

4. Father of Ezer (ruler of Mizpah); Neh. 319. 

5. Jeshua b. Jehozadak the high priest, who, together 
with Zerubbabel, is often mentioned in contemporary 
writings ; see Hag., and Zech. 3 - 6 , where, however, his 
name is uniformly written Joshua (ycn.v). As in Ezra 
32/*. 43, he is mentioned prominently in connection 
with the building of the temple; but to other questions 
Hag. and Zech. unfortunately give no answer. Was 
he one of the leaders in what is commonly called ‘ the 
Return 1 ? (For a discussion of the large question here 
suggested, see Ezra-Nehemiah, § 7, and cp Zerub¬ 
babel. ) The • sons of Jeshua b. Jozadak ’ were among 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezra 10 18). His 
descendants are traced down to Jaddua (351-331 B.c. ) 
in Neh. 12 10/. In the Apocryphal books of 1 Esd. 
and Ecclus. (e.g. , 49 12) the name appears regularly as 
Jesus. 

6. ‘The house of Jeshua’ was a priestly family among whom 
were incorporated the b’ne Jedaiah (Ezra 236 = Neh. 7 39 = 
1 Esd. 5 24). To show their antiquity the Chronicler mentions 
a Jeshua among the representatives of the twenty-four courses 
instituted by David (1 Ch. 24 11; AVJeshuah); cp also 2 Ch. 
31 15, where Jeshua is a priest of the time of Hezekiah. 

7. The b’ne Jeshua and Kadmiel are names of levitical 
families, Ezra24o (nja-ove [B]) = Neh. 743 = 1 Esd. 626, Jessue, 
RV Jesus (iTjcrove [A], -ei? [B]); see Genealogies i., § 7 (i.), 
and cp Hodaviah. They both occur together as individual 
names in Neh. 9 \f. and IO9 [10] (J €S hua b. Azaniah), and 
Jeshua alone in 87.2 


1 RV here wrongly gives ‘or Sheba,’ as if Sheba were a mere 
variant of Beersheba. 

2 In the case of Jeshua, as with so many post-exilic names, 
there are numerous instances where identification is out of the 
question. Indeed, we may plausibly suppose that such a common 
and reputable name may have served to fill some of the gaps in 
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JESHUAH I Ch, 24 II AV, RV Jeshua 

(q.v., i. [6]). 

JESHURUN, in Is. 442 AV Jesurun (pX^, o 
HTATTHMeNOC [BAFL in Dt.], o ICPAHA 

[BKAQ], or [HP 90 144] simply icp^hA [in Is.]; 
the other Greek versions in Dt. ey 0 HC [Symm., 
Theod.], in Is. eyOyT&TOC or ey 0 HC [Aq., Symm., 
Theod.] ; Pesh., Tg. * Israel ’ ; Vg., Dt. 32 dilectus , Dt. 
33 and Is. rectissimus ; Ar. Walt, mausun , ‘praised’ [Dt. 
32 335, but in 33 26 ‘Israel’ ; Gr. Ven. icp&eAlCKOC 
= p*a poetical name for the people of Israel 
(Dt. 32 15 33 s 26 Is. 442 ). From the lateness of the 
writings in which it occurs Jeshurun might be an 
artificial formation, designed to represent the ideal of 
Yahw^’s people, viz., righteousness (from yasar= 
upright). This view, however, is not favoured by the 
use of the term in the above four passages ; Jeshurun 
(if the vowels are right) is nothing more than a synonym 
for Israel. Late writers had access to and sometimes 
utilised archaeological facts. It is possible, therefore, 
that there was a shortened form of the ethnic name 
Israel, which was not unknown as *n?\ yeser (hence the 
name of a son of Caleb, 1 Ch. 2 18), but was still better 
known as jneh (vocalised on the analogy of Zebulun, 
Siyyun [Zion]) or perhaps rather pur, Yrtrbn. 

The termination is probably not a diminutive (Ges., 
with Gr. Ven. [above]), but indicates that the bearer 
of the name belongs to a certain Category (Kon. Lehrgeb. 
2 a 405); Yisrdn will mean one who belongs to or 
represents the ethnic category of Yeser. Whether 
Yeser originally conveyed the idea of righteousness or 
(cp -1 c?x) prosperity, we cannot tell. In later times it 
may very well have done so ; the name ^xit?\ when 
its real origin (see Jacob, § 6) had been forgotten, 
may have been explained by ^x "iir\ * God’s righteous 
one.’ See Jashar, Book of, § 4, and cp Bacher, 
ZATIV 5 161 ff. (’85); G. Hoffmann, ib . 16 218 (’96). 

T. K. C. 

JESIAH onx”), I Ch. 126 AV ; (W'J 1 Ch. 23 2 o 
AV ; RV. Isshiah [q.v., 2 4]. 

JESIAS (eciAC [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 833, RV = Ezra 87, 
Jeshaiah, 4. 

JESIMIEL [Ginsb.], or !?X'p'b’] [Ba. ] ; 

the text seems wrong; but see Names, § 31, where is 

favoured ; cp viov <ra<£aA [B?], ta/iarjA [AL]; see Jeshohaiah), 
a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (1 Ch. 436). t. K. C. 

JESSE (X», § 52; contracted from hxVW' ? [see 
Names, § 52]; or from ‘C’ 2 N, Abishai? cp Icabod 
from Abi-cabod [so Marquart, Fundametite, 24 ; see 
also Exp. T 10 526 a (’99)]; for another view see 
Jezebel ; in many MSS of 1 Ch. 213 ; i€CC<M 

[BAQL], teaat [N]), son of Obed and father of David 
(see David, § i). 

JESSUE (iHCoyeic [B], mcoye [A]), 1 Esd. 526 = 
Ezra 240, Jeshua ii., 7. 

JESU (1 HCOyc [B], - 0 y [AL]), 1 Esd. 863 = Ezra 833, 
Jeshua ii., 3. 

JESUI Nu. 2644; Jesuite (P^H), ibid, 

See Ishvi. 

JESURUN (PX”). Is. 442 , RV Jeshurun (q.v.). 

JESUS (iHCoyc [BAL]), the Greek form of Joshua 
and Jeshua. 

1. See Joshua [i.]. 

2. 1 Esd. 5n = Ezra 26 , Jeshua ii., 2.^ 

3. 1 Esd. 863 RV = Ezra 833, Jeshua ii., 3. 

4. Ecclus. 49 12 etc. See Jeshua ii., 5. 


name-lists which must often have troubled the Chronicler. The 
priestly Abishua (2) is perhaps related to Jeshua in the same 
way as Abiasaph to Asaph { q . v ., 3); cp Genealogies i., § 7 
(iii. c. n.). 
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5. 1 Esd. 5 24 = Ezra 2 36, Jeshua ii. f 6. 

6. 1 Esd. 626 RV = Ezra 240, Jeshua ii., 7. 

7. Father of Sirach. See Ecclesiasticus, § 2. 

8. Son of Sirach. See Ecclesiasticus, § 2. 

9. A name in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk. 329 (AV Jose). 
See Genealogies ii., § 3yC 

10. See Justus. 

JESUS 


Sources, §§ 1-4. 

Primitive Tradition, § 5^* 
Preaching Ministry, § 9/! 
Teaching, §11^ 

Healing Ministry, § 19^ 


Conflicts with Judaism, § 22^ 
Messianic Ideal, § 26 f. 
Passion Week, § 28^ 

The Future, § 

Literature, § 34. 


Jesus Christ, the author and object of the Christian 
faith, a Jew by race, was born in Palestine towards the 
end of the reign of Herod the Great 

1. Summary. (Chronology, § 57/J. The home 
of his childhood was Nazareth, a town in the lower 
division of the province of Galilee (§ 5). The family 
to which he belonged was of humble estate. In early 
youth he worked at a handicraft (see Joseph [husband 
of Mary], § 9). On arriving at mature manhood he be¬ 
came a public teacher, rapidly gained fame, gathered 
about him disciples, offended the ruling classes by free 
criticism of the prevailing religion, and ended a brief 
but extraordinary career by suffering crucifixion. 

This short summary of facts is taken from those 
books in the NT which bear the name of Gospels, and 
Q are our main source of information for 

2. Sources. the history of Jesus. These documents 
are of varying value from a historical point of view. 
Critical opinion is much divided as to the fourth, that 
which bears the name of John, the judgment of many 
critics being that it is the least trustworthy as a source 
whether for the words or for the acts of Jesus. By 
comparison, the first three, from their resemblances 
called synoptical, are regarded by many as possessing 
a considerable measure of historical worth. But even 
these, from a critical point of view, are not of equal 
value, nor do the contents of any one of them possess a 
uniform degree of historic probability. They present 
to the critic a curious, interesting, and perplexing 
problem still far from final solution. By their re¬ 
semblances and differences, agreements and disagree¬ 
ments, they raise many questions as to origin, relative 
dates, and literary connections, which have called forth 
a multitude of conflicting hypotheses and a most ex¬ 
tensive critical literature. In the present state of the 
inquiry a dogmatic tone is inadmissible. All that one 
may do with propriety is to indicate what he regards 
as the most plausible opinion. We are concerned with 
the question here only in as far as is necessary to explain 
and justify the method on which the public life of Jesus 
is dealt with in this article. 

We may regard Mk. as the oldest of the synoptical Gos¬ 
pels, and in its leading contents the nearest to the primitive 
. tradition. In its present form, or in an 
3 * T a v . earlier shape, it appears to have been the 
(ana LUKe). ma j n source Q f the narrative parts of the 
other two Gospels. In many sections the style is 
suggestive of an eye-witness, so as to make the reader 
feel that he is in contact with the ultimate source of the 
evangelic tradition, the oral narratives of the companions 
of Jesus. As reported by Eusebius (HE 339), Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, writing about 125 a.d. , described 
Mark as the interpreter (€pp. 7 )vevT 7 }$) of Peter, which 
probably means that he helped the apostle to put what 
he had to say into Greek or Latin. 1 Internal evidence 
supports the hypothesis of such a connection between 
much of the material in the second Gospel and one of 
the men who had been with Jesus, and with none of 
them more probably than with Peter as he is represented 
in the evangelic tradition. This Gospel is full of 
realisms. Its graphic style has often been remarked 
on. But it is not a question of merely pictorial narrative. 
The phenomena to be noted are descriptions to the life, 


1 Sec Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 1893, p. 280. 
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vivid presentations of a striking personality, words and 
acts reported just as they must have been said and 
done, because they had impressed themselves indelibly 
on the ear and eye of the reporter. What specially 
makes for the hypothesis of an eye-witness, and generally 
for the primitive character of Mk.’s reports, is the 
disregard manifest in them of conventional considera¬ 
tions of the fitting and edifying. The influence of such 
considerations is traceable in the other two Synoptists, 
especially in Lk. In the third Gospel Jesus is the 
Lord (about a dozen times so named in narrative 
where Mt. and Mk. have Jesus), and it is never for a 
moment forgotten what religious decorum demands 
in recording the words and acts of so august a person 
age. For this Lk. may in part be personally re¬ 
sponsible, but probably not altogether. The decorum 
of his narrative reflects the reverence of the early church 
for its risen and exalted Head, the writer’s deference 
thereto showing itself in the omission of some things 
reported in the primitive tradition and in the putting 
of other things in a modified way. This reverence 
and its controlling influence would grow with time. 
The absence of that influence from Mk. ’s narrative as 
evinced by the realism, of which examples will be given 
as we proceed, is an index at once of antiquity and 
of first-hand sources of information. Peter doubt¬ 
less shared the reverence of the church for its Lord. 
But Peter had seen and heard, and the vivid sense of 
the unique reality overpowered all considerations of 
what was becoming, such as might naturally weigh with 
those who had not seen or heard but drew their in¬ 
formation mainly from documents. And so we see in 
Mk., containing, according to Papias, the report of 
Peter’s recollections, the real man Jesus, without the 
aureole of faith around his head, yet with a glory of 
truth, wisdom, and goodness the better seen on that 
very account. 

The informant who tells of Mark's connection with 
Peter says, also, that Matthew wrote a book of Logia 

4 Matthew ( T<i X6 V ia weyptyaro, Eus. HE 3 39 ). 

iiaLLuew ^j ost mo d ern critics treat this statement 
(an Lu e). w j t k reS p ec t - but few identify the Logia 
of Papias, written (as he states) in the Hebrew tongue, 
with our Canonical Mt., even to the extent of seeing in 
the latter a simple translation into Greek of the Hebrew 
original. The prevailing and intrinsically reasonable 
opinion is that the book of the publican apostle was 
the source whence the author of our Mt. drew the words 
or discourses of Jesus so amply reported in his Gospel. 
He, and also the author of Lk.; for in the didactic ele¬ 
ment there is much common to the first Gospel and the 
third, though the latter contains a considerable amount 
of peculiar material which may have been derived from a 
different source. The common matter is given in such 
varied forms and connections in the two Gospels as to 
suggest either various redactions of the source or very 
free use by one or both Evangelists. How variations 
might arise is easily conceivable. Collections of the 
words of Jesus were not made in a purely historical or 
antiquarian spirit. They met the demand of disciples for 
Christian instruction, for words of the Master by which 
they might guide their lives. The practical aim would 
influence the form and the collection of the Logia 
as used by preachers and catechists. The words of 
the Lord Jesus would almost involuntarily undergo 
modification to suit actual circumstances. This process 
has gone farthest in Lk. Besides the influence of 
decorum already touched upon, we note in Lk.’s report 
of the words of Jesus, as compared with Mt.’s, a certain 
indifference to the historical setting, to the actual cir¬ 
cumstances under which and with reference to which 
Jesus spoke, a disregard of the religious antitheses of 
the time, and a translation of the sayings into terms, 
and an ideal transposition to a time, which fit them for 
the present use of the Church. The ‘ Sermon on the 
Mount’ in Lk.'s report is virtually a discourse of the 
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6. Primitive , 
tradition. 


exalted Lord to a Christian congregation, edited either 
by the Evangelist or by another in that view. Having 
regard to this broad contrast between the first Gospel 
and the third, we can have no difficulty in giving to 
the former the preference as to comparative originality. 
Neither may give the ipsisshna verba; but on the whole 
Mt. comes nearer them than Lk. 

From the foregoing statement it follows that the 
narratives common to Mt., Mk., and Lk., and the dis- 
( courses common to Alt. and Lk., may 
' with a considerable measure of confidence 
be regarded as a trustworthy tradition con¬ 
cerning the ministry of Jesus. They represent the 
oldest, comparatively primitive, tradition, and as such 
must form the basis of a statement concerning that 
ministry professing to be guided by a critical method. 
They relate exclusively to the public life, passing over 
in silence almost unbroken the childhood and early youth. 

According to this primitive tradition, the public 
career of Jesus began when another remarkable man 

6. John the v I aS P® rforming / 1 he 1 part of a P T hct in 
„ ... the wilderness of Judaea : a man of austere 

P * ascetic life, symbolising the severity of his 
attitude as a moral critic of his time ; preaching to all 
classes the necessity of repentance, and baptizing in the 
Jordan such as received his message as the voice of 
God—hence known as the • Baptist' (see Israel, § 92). 
Jesus came from Nazareth (Mk. I9) to see and hear 
John, and, like the others, received baptism at his hands 
(see Jordan, § 2), a fact stated by Mk. without note or 
comment, by Mt. in a way implying that it needed ex¬ 
planation, by Lk. (in a participial clause) as a sub¬ 
ordinate incident. Expositors and theologians have 
endeavoured to explain the significance of this event. 
It meant this at least : that Jesus felt a deep sympathetic 
interest in John’s work. The visit to the Jordan helps 
us to look back into the silences of Nazareth ; it is a 
window into the mind of Jesus. John, we gather, was 
a great man for him. So he confessed at a subsequent 
time (Mt. llu), and what he said then shows what he 
had thought before he left the seclusion of Nazareth. 
To be baptized by such a man was a suitable start for 
his own ministry. It was a public intimation of moral 
solidarity. How far his tendencies, methods, and habits 
agreed with or differed from those of the prophet of 
the wilderness would appear in due course ; it was 
well, to begin with, that fundamental sympathy should 
be at once made manifest. 

How long Jesus remained in the region environing 
the lower part of the Jordan and the Dead Sea is un- 
7 The certain. Mk. states that he returned 

, Temntation * to a ^ ter J°^ n h ac * b een 4 delivered 

^ tip’ (that is, thrown into prison by 

Herod, tetrarch of Galilee: see Mk. 614-29). All three 
Synoptists make mention of a retirement into the remoter 
inhospitable wilderness of Judaea, and of an experience 
of moral trial there, familiarly known as the Temptation. 
The bare fact (intrinsically credible) is stated by Mk., 
without the symbolic representation given in the parallel 
accounts; but the impulse to this withdrawal into solitude 
is very realistically described by him, as a being driven 
by the Spirit into the desert ( 1 12), which, as external 
force is not to be thought of, speaks of intense mental 
preoccupation. 

At length Jesus, with clarified vision and confirmed 
will, returned to Galilee, the main theatre of his future 

3 Public WOf k as we k now it from the oldest tradition, * 1 
career ° l h ere to enter on activities which have won 
for him a unique place in the history of 
the world. It does not clearly appear from Mk. 


1 We might say the exclusive theatre, were it not for a few 
incidents connected with the final journey to Jerusalem through 
Peraea (little children brought to Jesus, man seeking eternal life 
with relative conversation, two sons of Zebedee, blind man at 
Jericho). Aik. makes Jesus teach multitudes in Peraea (101); 
Mt. makes him heal (192). There are rudimentary indica¬ 
tions of a Samaritan ministry in Lk. (in the long insertion 
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whether he chose any particular spot as the centre from 
which his activity was to radiate. It is certain that 
Nazareth was no such centre. With the exception of 
an occasional visit, his native town (but see Nazareth) 
was henceforth forsaken for other scenes more suitable 
or more sympathetic. Among these a prominent place 
belongs to Capernaum, a thriving populous town on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee. 

The public ministry of Jesus presents four broad 
aspects : (1) a preaching ministry among the people at 
large; (2) a teaching ministry among disciples; (3) a 
healing ministry; (4) a prophetic or critical ministry 
antagonistic to current conceptions and embodiments of 
righteousness. 

1. The chief scene of the first form of ministry, the 
K'rjpvyiia, was the synagogue. On his way northwards 

9 Preaching from the J ordan J esus at len S th arrived 
at Capernaum, and ‘ straightway on 
the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and 
taught’ 1 (Mk. I21). Shortly thereafter he set out on a 
preaching tour through the towns of Galilee ( 1 39). , 
Here one of Alk.’s realisms occurs. Jesus appears in 
his narrative making a flight from Capernaum in the 
grey dawn while all are asleep, possibly ‘ a flight from 
the unexpected reality into which his ideal conception of 
his calling had brought him’ (Holtzmann, Handcomm. 
zum NT), certainly an escape from sudden entangling 
popularity to similar service elsewhere. 1 For this end 
I left’ (Capernaum), said Jesus simply, in self-defence, 
to disciples who had pursued him (138), In Lk.’s 
version flight is eliminated, and a reference to his divine 
mission is substituted for an apology for flight (443). 

Of this synagogue-ministry no detailed record has 
been preserved. Not a single specimen of the brief 
striking synagogue addresses of Jesus is to be found in 
the Gospels—at least there is none under that name : it 
is possible that some discourses— e.g. , the beautiful 
exhortation against earthly care (Alt. 625-34 Lk. 12 22- 34 ) 
—assigned to other occasions—were really delivered in 
synagogues. Lk. has given us the text, and a general 
characterisation, of one synagogue address—that delivered 
in Nazareth (418-22). If, as without sufficient reason 
some suspect, his account be unhistorical, it is, to say the 
least, a felicitous invention. The text from the Book 
of Isaiah (61 1/.) is thoroughly typical of the religious 
attitude and spirit of Jesus, and the expression * words of 
grace ’ (\ 6 yois rrjs x^P LT °0 is doubtless most apt, whether 
we take it as applying to the manner or to the substance 
of the discourse. Lk.’s account of the appearance of 
Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth is meant, and it is 
fit, to be a symbolic programme of his whole preaching 
ministry. Mk.’s contribution to the characterisation 
of the synagogue-kerugma is a report of the impression 
made by what was probably the first appearance of 
Jesus as a speaker in a synagogue, that in Capernaum. 
They exclaimed, he tells (I27), What is this, a new 
doctrine ( didax'rj )? and he explains that the novelty was 
that Jesus spake not as the scribes, who appealed to 
authorities, but as himself having authority : with the 
confidence of personal insight and with the authority of 
self-evidencing truth. 

Mk. makes a general preliminary statement about 
the preaching ministry in Galilee which may be viewed 
as covering the synagogue preaching : ‘ Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of God, and saying, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : re¬ 
pent ye, and believe in the Gospel ’ (1 14/. ). Hence it may 

951-I814). The fourth Gospel makes Jerusalem and Tudaea the 
main scene of the activity or Jesus. The Synoptists know only 
of one visit to Jerusalem—that during which he was crucified. 
How long the ministry lasted we can only conjecture. There 
is no chronology in the evangelic tradition. (See further, 
Chronology, § 44^".) 

1 cSiSao-fcev. The use of this word shows that the evangelist 
did not distinguish between the two forms of ministry so sharply 
as has been done above. Mt. uses both words (8c8o<rxwi/ xal 
tcr)pv(r<roJv 4 23) to describe the synagogue ministry. So Mk. uses 
Kr)pv<T<r<t>v in 139. 
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be inferred that the constant theme of the kerugma was 
the kingdom of God, that the kingdom was presented as a 
boon rather than as a demand ; as good news (evayyt\iou) 
not as awful news—the aspect under which it appeared 
in the preaching of John ; and that the summons of the 
preacher was not merely to repentance, but above all to 
faith — i. e. , make the good new s welcome. The statement 
is summary, and its language may be secondary, coloured 
somewhat by the dialect of a later time ; but even in 
that case we are not left without a clue to the general 
tenor of Jesus’ popular discourses. We might gather it 
from a saying whose authenticity is as certain as its im¬ 
port is significant: ■ I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners’ (Mk. 217 Mt. 9 13 Lk. 532). The value of this 
declaration lies in this, that, whilst spoken with reference 
to a particular occasion, it indicates a habitual attitude, 
a fixed policy. Jesus addressed himself by preference to 
those who could not be regarded as in the conventional 
sense exemplary. The chosen audience reflects light 
on the nature of the message. It was good tidings even 
,to the ignorant, the erring, the fallen, the outcast, hint¬ 
ing that the past might be forgiven and forgotten, and 
that the future offered great possibilities. What hope- 
inspiring ideas of God and man and their relations 
underlay such teaching ! 1 The occasion on which the 
saying was uttered also throws a contributory light on 
the nature of the Galilean Gospel. Jesus had been eating 
with ' publicans and sinners, ’ and was on his defence for 
that act. In this connection the term ' call * must bear 
the special sense of an invitation to an entertainment. 
Lk.’s gloss ‘ to repentance’ restricts and even obscures 
the meaning. The kingdom, as Jesus preached it, was 
a feast, and his call was a generous invitation to come 
and enjoy its good things. 

In his popular addresses Jesus would make free use 
of parables. He spoke in parables to all classes, but 

in Parahipq es P eciall y to the people. ‘Without 

* ' parable he w r as not wont to speak to 

them* (Mk. 434). And of course the aim of the para¬ 
bolic method of instruction, in as far as it had a 
conscious aim and was not the spontaneous outcome of 
natural genius, was to popularise the truths of religion : 
simplification with a view to enlightenment. In the 
conversation between Jesus and his disciples after the 
utterance of the parable of the sower, as reported by all 
the Synoptists, an opposite purpose, that of keeping the 
people in darkness, seems to be avowed by the preacher. 
It is not credible, however, that Jesus would either 
cherish or avow such an inhuman intention, though it is 
credible that in the bitterness of his disappointment at 
the meagre fruit of his popular ministry he might express 
himself in a way that might be misunderstood, on the 
principle of reading intention in the light of result. 2 
None of the parables preserved in the Gospels is 
expressly connected with synagogue addresses, with the 
doubtful exception of the mustard seed and the leaven 
(Lk. 13 18-21, cp v. 10). The treasure and the pearl (Mt. 
1344-46) may be a pair of parabolic gems (setting forth 
the absolute worth of the kingdom of heaven) whose 
original setting was in such an address ; and the exquisite 
parables concerning the pleasure of finding things lost 
(Mt. 18 12-14 Lk. 15 ) may have been first uttered on 
a similar occasion, unless we suppose that the original 
place of these parables was in an address to the publicans 
gathered together in the house of Matthew (Mk. 215-17, 
and parallels). The collection of parabolic utterances 
preserved in the Gospels is so large and varied that 
there is little room for complaint that it is not still 
larger ; yet one cannot but reflect what a rich addition 
to the evangelic tnemorabilia a verbatim report of the 

1 That faith occupied a prominent place in the religious idea 
of Jesus appears from the incidents of the centurion (Mt. 8 5-13), 
the woman with an issue (Mk. 5 25-34 an d parallels), and the 
Syro-Phoenician woman (Mk. 7 24-30 Alt. 15 21-28). See Faith. 

2 On this, see Julicher, Die Gleichnissreden Jesu t 131-149; also 
Einl. i. d. NT, 228. 
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parables spoken on the Galilean preaching tour would 
have been. 

2. The teaching ( 5 iSaxv) or instruction given to 
disciples ( fia$rjral ).—That Jesus aimed at gathering 
n T V about him a circle of disciples who 
11. leacmng. s k ou id be constantly, or at least much, 
in his company is one of the most certain data of the 
primitive tradition. He began the process of selection 
very early (Mk. 1 16-20 Mt. 4 18-22), having some disciples 
to accompany him on his first Galilean preaching 
tour. He meant to make the selected ones—or at 
least the inner circle of them—in his own happy, unfor- 
getable phrase, ' fishers of men,’ a playful allusion to 
the secular occupation of those first chosen. The aim 
involved, of course, special instruction, and that de¬ 
manded leisure. The desire of Jesus to get leisure 
for uninterrupted intercourse with his disciples, and more 
particularly with the body of twelve which, according to 
the testimony of all the evangelists, he formed out of a 
larger company of followers, is specially apparent in 
Mk. Through his preaching and healing ministries, 
the fame of Jesus rapidly rose to such a pitch that 
wherever he went large masses of people gathered 
round him, masses too large for any synagogue to 
hold, so that perforce he had to become a street or 
field preacher. The work was not uncongenial ; but, in 
the tropical climate of the lake shore, it was fatiguing, 
and withal it was unsatisfactory. Much sowing, little 
fruit: such was the feeling of the preacher, as expressed 
in the parable of the Soiver , which is a critical review 
of the early Galilean ministry. Unwearied in well¬ 
doing, Jesus yet began to feel with increasing depth of 
conviction that, if anything was to come of his labours, 
he must find time and opportunity for careful initiation 
of the few more intelligent and susceptible hearers, that 
continuing in his word they might become disciples 
indeed, and by insight into truth become enlightened, 
free, and apt to teach others. Mk. more than any 
other evangelist shows Jesus making repeated earnest 
efforts in this direction, fleeing from the crowd, as it 
were, in quest of rest and leisure for the higher work. 
The ascent to the hill-top (313) was such a flight. The 
voyage towards the eastern shore on the day of the 
parabolic discourse from a boat was another. The un¬ 
disguised manner in which Mk. allows this to appear 
in his narrative is a good instance of his realism : * They 
[the disciples] take him with them, as he was in the 
ship ’ ( 4 36) , sine apparatu (Bengel) and sine mora. Here 
was flight along the only line of retreat, the shore being 
besieged by the vast crowd, and not easy even along 
that line, some of the people having got into boats to 
be nearer the speaker (436). The voyage towards 
Bethsaida at the north-western corner of the lake, after 
the return of the twelve from their apprentice mission 
(632), was a third (unsuccessful) attempt at escape. 
The long excursions to the north, into the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon and Caesarea Philippi (724-37), were 
likewise flights, endeavours to escape both from friends 
and from foes; more successful because taking the 
fugitives outside the boundaries of Israel, or into a 
borderland where Jesus and his work were comparatively 
unknown. 

In connection with the first and the last of these re¬ 
tirements some of the most important parts of the 
didacht of Jesus were communicated to 

*T h* s disciples. With the ascent to the 

+if°tx^if» hill is connected the great ‘Sermon on 
on the Hill. t ^ e unreported by Mk., pre¬ 

served by Mt. and Lk. in very diverse forms, yet withal 
so like as to leave no reason for doubt as to their 
identity. Which of the two reports comes nearest to 
the original, and whether both do not diverge therefrom 
widely in different directions, are questions which cannot 
be discussed here (see Gospels ). The two points which 
we are concerned to emphasise are : (1) that the discourse 
was didachi , disciple-instruction, possibly with none 
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present but disciples, though that is not made clear in 
either narrative, and therefore might more appropriately 
be called The Teaching on the Hill than The Sermon on 
the Mount ; and (2) that this teaching was given during 
a season of leisure, probably lastingfor days. The latter 
point has a most important bearing on the question of 
the unity of the discourse as given in Mt. If we 
assume that it was delivered all in one gush, and on 
a single theme—say the antithesis between Pharisaic 
righteousness and the righteousness of the kingdom as 
conceived by Jesus—then certain portions must be 
eliminated as irrelevant: e.g. , The Lord’s Prayer (69-15) 
and the counsel against care (6 25-34). 1 But if the teach¬ 
ing on the hill continued for days, with different themes 
for each day, then the unity must be understood in a 
wide sense, and Mt.’s version of the ‘sermon’ may 
be a substantially correct summary of what Jesus said 
on various topics not closely connected with one an¬ 
other. 2 

The teaching on the hill as reported in Mt. affords 
large insight into the thoughts of Jesus on the essentials 
of religion: God, man, the kingdom of God, the 
righteousness of God. 

Jesus taught no abstract doctrine concerning God, or 
indeed on any subject. He did not say, God must be 

13 Idea of bought as Father , and then proceed to 
God. explain what the title meant. He simply 
used the new name and defined as he 
went along by discriminating use. The title ‘ Father ’ 
is applied to God no less than fifteen times in the sermon, 
most suggestively, so as to ascribe to him by implication 
a universal and a special providence (545 632), benignant 
and magnanimous in its action, doing good even to the 
unthankful and the evil (545), a perfect ethical nature 
whose perfection consists in gracious unmerited love (5 
46-48), a spirit delighting in mercy and ready to forgive, 
and desiring the same spirit to rule in the hearts of those 
who have the supreme honour to be called God’s children 
(614 f), an eye that carefully notes the most secret 
devout acts of the sincere and humble worshipper 
(614 l8 ). an ear that hears their prayers, and a heart 
that is inclined to grant all the good desired or needed 

(7 n). 

That Jesus did not employ this new name for God 
simply under the instinctive guidance of a happy religious 
genius, but with full consciousness and deliberate pur¬ 
pose, is intrinsically probable, and is attested by a 
remarkable word ascribed to him in the evangelic tra¬ 
dition, and preserved in substantially the same terms in 
the first and third Gospels : ‘ No one knoweth the Son, 
save the Father ; neither knoweth any one the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son is pleased 
to reveal him’ (Mt. 11 27 Lk. IO22). In view of the 
statement in Lk.’s preface as to the method on which 
he compiled his Gospel, a sober criticism will not readily 
acquiesce in the theory that the passage in which this 
text is embedded is a free poetical composition by the 
evangelist in the spirit of Paulinism, and that it was 
borrowed from him by the author of the canonical Mt. 
writing at a later date. 3 It is much more probable that 
both evangelists found it in a common source containing 
a collection of the sayings of Jesus, either in the form 
which it assumes in extant MSS, or in that current 
among the gnostics : * No one knew the Father save the 
Son, and the Son save the Father and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal.’ Under either form the Logion implies 
a peculiar relation, if not to God, at least to the con¬ 
ception of God as Father, that of one who claimed to 
have given currency to the name. 

1 So Weiss in his Matthaus-Evangelium , and in his edition 
of Meyer’s Comm, on Matthew. 

2 This view is taken by Lutteroth ( Essai d'lntcrpreta • 
tion de quelques parties de lEvangile selon saint Matthieu). 
He takes KaOiaavTos (5 1) in the sense of camping out (camper), 
pointing to Acts 18 11 and Lk. 24 49 as instances of the use of the 
word in a kindred sense. 

3 So Pfleiderer in Urchristenthum. 


The whole section Mt. 11 25-30 was probably a unity of which 
Lk. (10 21./:) for some reason gives only a fragment. In favour 
of this view is the resemblance it bears to the prayer of Jesus 
the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 51 ), which, like it, begins with a prayer 
and ends with an invitation, in the name of wisdom, to come 
and receive instruction. This resemblance has been used as an 
argument against the genuineness of the Logion ‘ come unto 
me’ (Pfleiderer, Urchrist. 513). But it is perfectly conceivable 
that Jesus was acquainted with Sirach, and that his utterance 
was coloured by the language of its closing sentences. This 
view meets the objection taken to the Logion on the ground of 
the self-eulogy in some of its expressions (Martineau, Seat of 
Authority in Religion , 577-585). When he says, ‘ I am meek 
and lowly,’ Jesus of Nazareth speaks in the name of wisdom 
(one of his self-designations according to Resch, Agragha , 273^), 
as the earlier Jesus had spoken before him. 


Jesus taught his doctrine of man on the same method 
of incidental suggestion. He asserted the worth of 
14 Idea of man ^7 comparisons sometimes patheti- 
man ca lty an d even humorously understating 
the truth, in one instance sublimely ade¬ 
quate. A man is better, greater, of more worth to God, 
and to himself, thinking rightly, than a bird (Mt. 626), 
a sheep (Mt. 12 12), yea, than the whole world (Mk. 
836). The truth implied is that the things compared 
are really incommensurable. It is a Hebrew way of 
asserting the ideal, absolute worth of humanity, a 
method applied in the Epistle to the Hebrews to Chris¬ 
tianity, which is declared to be better in various respects 
than the Levitical religion, whep what is meant is that 
it is the absolute, perfect, therefore eternal, religion. 
Man’s incomparable dignity in the teaching of Jesus 
rests on the fact that he is a son of God, not merely a 
creature, whether small as a bird or great as a world ; 
a son indefeasibly, whether good or evil, just or unjust 
(Mt. 545). By this lofty conception of man's relation 
to God, rather than by expressed statement or laboured 
argument, Jesus brought immortality to light. ‘ God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living,’ he said 
(Mt. 2232). A fortiori he would have said: 'God is 
not the Father of the dead, but of the living.’ 

Not to beVverlooked even in a summary statement 
of Christ’s teaching concerning man is his assertion of 
TTr the rights of woman , in connection with 

* ' married relations (Mt. 531 /, cp 193-9 

Mk. IO2-12). The Jewish doctors of the time for the 
most part accepted the old Hebrew notion of a wife as 
property bought and sold, and to be put away at the 
pleasure of her husband. But they were zealous to have 
the bill of divorcement (Dt. 24 1) in due form, that the 
woman might be able to show that she was free to marry 
again, and doubtless they flattered themselves that they 
were thereby defending the rights of women. Jesus 
asserted a more radical right of woman—not to be put 
away, except when she put herself away by unfaithful¬ 
ness. He thus raised anew the prophetic cry ‘ I hate 
putting away’ (Mai. 2 16). It was an act of humanity 
of inestimable value to the highest interests of the race, 
as well as an act of heroic courage. 

By his friendly relations with the ' publicans and 
sinners ’ Jesus gave a practical and impressive expres- 
ia n + f s * on ^is doctrine of man. The 

u cas s. g reat soc j a i gathering of the outcasts 
in Capernaum (Mk. 2 15-17 and parallels) brought together 
by Levi or Matthew, called doubtless for that immediate 
local service, as well as for the ulterior wider service of 
the apostleship, was a concrete assertion of the great 
truth that a man at the worst is still a man, and a son 
of God, and that all superficial cleavages of race, 
descent, colour, occupation, or even character, are of 
small account in comparison with that which is common 
to all humanity, the soul. 

The so-called feast in Levi’s house cannot have been merely 
a private entertainment given by the newly called disciple to as 
many of his old comrades as his dining chamber would accom¬ 
modate. All the evangelists say that there were many present. 
Lk.’s expression is r a great crowd’ (oxAos iroAvs). The 
meeting was probably in the court around which the buildings 
of an eastern house of any size are arranged, and of the 
dimensions of a congregation rather than of a dinner party. 
Jesus was the prime mover in the matter, and Levi merely 
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his agent. It was a deliberate attempt on Christ’s part to get 
into personal contact with the social outcasts of Capernaum. 

By these kindred ideas of God and man and their 
relations Jesus became inevitably the founder of a 
universal religion, however narrow the limits within 
which his own ministry was restricted. Those who, 
like Baur 1 and Weizsacker, have interpreted his teaching 
in a universal sense have most truly divined his inmost 
thoughts. 

In setting forth the sum mum bonum as the kingdom 
of God Jesus poured his new wine into a very old 
—. , linguistic skin. But that the wine, the 

f 1 ? ri° m *d ea connected with the phrase, was new, 
Ot troa. p ara bies of the new wine and the 

new piece of cloth (Mk. 221 f. and parallels) suffice to 
prove. The kingdom he preached was ethical, spiritual, 
(and therefore) universal in character : not political, 
theocratic, national ; at least national only to those 
cherishing current Jewish expectations. The Beatitudes, 
which form the sublime introduction to the Teaching 
on the Hill, in either version of them, amply bear out 
this assertion. Obviously so in Mt.’s version, really so 
also, though not so obviously, in Lk.'s. Jesus may have 
said : * Blessed ye poor,’ as Lk. reports, and the reporter 
may have understood the term * poor ’ chiefly in a social 
sense ; but it does not follow that his understanding in 
this case, any more than in the case of the saying, ‘ I 
came not to call the righteous/ exhausted the Teacher’s 
meaning. Jesus used words in a pregnant sense, and 
in his mind the natural and the spiritual lay close to¬ 
gether : witness the saying: ' few things (dishes) are 
needful, or (rather) one’ (thing)— i. e ., the food that 
endures for ever—Lk. 10 41 f. The high ideal of man 
links together in his thought the social and the spiritual. 
The poor man passes into the blessedness of the kingdom 
whenever he realises what man is or may be. Poor in 
purse or even in character, no man is beggared who 
has a vision of man’s chief end and good. If this be 
idealism, then Jesus was an idealist. He was also a 
poet, and words were symbols for him of thoughts which 
no words could adequately express. To make him the 
herald of a theocratic particularistic kingdom of Israel 
is to bring him down from these lofty regions to the 
low level of dull prosaic commonplace. 2 

The kingdom of God, or of heaven, as it is usually 
designated in the first Gospel, while in its ultimate 
significance implying a high ideal of life, sonship 
realised in a heroic career rife with tribulation (Mt. 
510-12), is in its initial aspect, as already indicated, 
a boon rather than a demand. Seek ye the kingdom 
(as the highest good), said the Master to his disciples 
(Mt. 633). It is to be sought as the summum bonum, 
in preference to the temporal good above which Pagan 
aspiration rarely rises (Mt. 632). It is the bread which 
perisheth not, the raiment which waxeth not old, the 
treasure w'hich cannot be stolen (Lk. 12 33). The 
quest of this supreme good, in singleness of mind, is 
ever successful. ’Seek, and ye shall find’ (Mt. *17). 
And the quest is the noblest of human endeavours. 
He who so seeks the highest good fulfils at the same 
time the highest duty of man. In this coincidence of 
the chief good with the chief end lies the unique 
distinction of the Christian religion as expounded by its 
Founder. 

Jesus carefully explained his conception of the ethical 
ideal , both by positive statements and by keen caustic 
. . criticism of the system of religion and 
1 . , . lcal morals prevalent among the Jews in his 
1 e * time. Among the statements a foremost 

1 Baur’s view of the religion of Jesus as spiritual and 
universal is entirely independent of his lheoiy as to die indebted¬ 
ness of Jesus for these characteristics of his teaching to Greek 
philosophy and Roman world-wide empire. We may hold aloof 
from this theory’, yet accept his view of the essential character¬ 
istics of the Christianity' of Christ. 

‘ 2 This prosaic view pervades the treatment of Christ’s teaching 
in all the works of Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 


place belongs to the golden rule; ‘ what you wish men 
to do to you do ye to them’ (Mt. 7 >2), for which 
analogies can be found in other religions, but with this 
difference, that, whilst in the teaching of Jesus the 
rule assumes a positive form, in all other known 
instances it is given negatively. So in the saying of 
Confucius, * do not to others what you would not wish 
done to yourself’ (Legge, Chinese Classics , I191). The 
negative confines us to the region of justice; the positive 
takes us into the region of generosity; for we wish 
more than we can claim, or than the average man is 
willing to do to others. Jesus would have a disciple to 
be not merely ditcaLos but aya66s, spontaneously doing to 
others all that a spirit of magnanimity prompts. The 
golden rule covers only the duties arising out of human 
relations. The summary of duty,—Love God with all 
your heart, and your neighbour as yourself—given in 
answer to a question at a later time (Mk. 1228-31), 
covers the whole ground of obligation. Thus we have 
religion and morality blent in one ideal as of co-ordinate 
importance, a combination not lying to the hand in the 
OT—the two great commandments, though both in the 
law', are not given in one place (Dt. 64/I Lev. 19 18)— 
and still less in accordance with the spirit of the time. 
In Rabbinism ritual w'as before morality, and the 
tendency was to sacrifice morality in the interest of 
religion. Jesus said: ethics before ritual—the essentials 
of true religion consist in morality—placability before 
sacrifice (Mt. 523), mercy before sacrifice (Mt. 913), filial 
affection before sacrifice (Mt. 154-6 Mk. 79-13)- 

Whilst putting morality on a level with, or even in 
some respects above, religion, Jesus was careful to 
subordinate individual interests to the universal claims 
of the kingdom of God : 4 Seek ye his kingdom ’ said 
he to his disciples (Lk. 12 31), implying if he did not say 
4 first ’ (Mt. 633), food or raiment being relegated to the 
second place. The 4 Lord’s Prayer ’ is constructed on 
the same principle of subordination. First God’s 
glory, kingdom, and will ; then, only in the second place, 
the temporal interest (daily bread), and even the 
spiritual interests (pardon and protection from tempta¬ 
tion), of the worshipper. Jesus insisted that this sub¬ 
ordination must be carried the length of willingness to 
part with life itself. First the things of God, then the 
things of men (Mk. 833)- True to his great principle 
that religion and morality are one, however, Jesus 
gave his disciples to understand that the things of God 
are at the same time those of deepest concern to man. 
They are the true life of the spirit, for the sake of which 
one who understands the philosophy of life will gladly 
part when needful with the lower life of the body (Mk. 
835)- 

The antithetic presentation of the moral ideal was 
given partly in didactic form, partly in the w*ay of 
occasional polemics. For the didactic aspect, which 
concerns us here, we are indebted chiefly to ML, in 
whose version of the Sermon on the Mount the 
contrast between Jesus’s interpretation of the law and 
that current in the Rabbinical schools is worked out in 
a series of examples (Mt. 521-48). This section of the 
sermon is omitted almost entirely by Lk., whereby 
the small part he has retained loses much in point 
The gist of the elaborate contrast is : The law as 
interpreted by the scribes, externalised and restricted 
in scope ; as interpreted by Jesus, inward and infinite. 
Thou shalt not kill, said the scribe ; thou shalt not hate 
or despise, said Jesus. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and doing that thou doest enough, said (in effect) the 
scribe; thou shalt love all, making no distinction 
between fellow-countrymen or strangers, friend or foe, 
except as to the form love takes, said Jesus. The 
external is that which is seen ; hence the tendency of 
an outward morality to become a morality of ostentation. 
Jesus used this morality, much in vogue in his time, to 
emphasise by contrast the reserved retiring character 
of true piety (Ml 61-8 16-18). True goodness is in the 
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heart, and the good man is content that it should be 
there, visible only to the Father in heaven, 

3. The later teaching of Jesus will be referred to in 
another connection. We pass, therefore, from the 
„ .. teaching to the healing ministry. In 

\ . , p doing so we make a transition from a 
mims ry . su ^j ect w hJ c h i s universally attractive to 
evi ence. one wb j cb j s distasteful to many because 
of its association with the idea of miracU . The distaste 
is felt not only by those who do not believe in the 
miraculous, but also by not a few who, whilst not ad¬ 
herents of the naturalistic school, have no sympathy with 
the apologetic value attached to ' miracles ’ as credentials 
of revelation. The following statement will not bring 
us into collision with this feeling. The miraculousness 
of the healing ministry is not the point in question : 
what we are concerned with is the question of fact. 
Now', as to this, the healing ministry, judged by 
critical tests, stands on as firm historical ground as the 
best accredited parts of the teaching. 

The triple tradition — i.e. , the narrative common to all 
the three Gospels—contains no less than nine reports of 
healing acts, including the cases of the leper, the 
madman of Gergesa, and the dead daughter of Jairus. 
Then, in most of the reports the action of Jesus is so 
interwoven with unmistakably authentic words (e.g. , in 
the case of the palsied man) that the two elements 
cannot be separated : we must take the story as it 
stands or reject it entirely. That the healing ministry 
was not only a fact but a great outstanding fact, is 
attested by the popularity of Jesus, and by the various 
theories which were invented to account for the remark¬ 
able phenomena. Mk. gives a realistic, lifelike descrip¬ 
tion of the connection between healing acts and the fame 
of Jesus. The cure of a demoniac in the synagogue of 
Capernaum (Mk. I23) creates a sensation even greater 
than that produced by the discourse of the new preacher. 
They remark to one another not only on the new' 
doctrine, but also on the authority which Jesus wields 
over unclean spirits (I27). The result is that in the 
evening of the same Sabbath day, after sunset, the 
people of the town gather at the door of the house 
where Jesus resides, bringing their sick to be healed 
(I32). So, again, on his return to Capernaum, after 
his preaching tour in Galilee, the report speedily spread¬ 
ing that he had come back, a crowd assembles so large 
and dense as to make access to him impossible except 
through the roof of the house (21-4). Fresh recollec¬ 
tions of the synagogue-sermon, but still more of the 
Sabbath-evening cures, explain the popular enthusiasm. 
The theories were various and curious. The relations of 
Jesus had their theory, not so much indeed about the 
healing acts as about the healer. Mk. reports (it is 
one of his realisms) that they thought him out of his 
senses ( 3 21). Much benevolence had made him mad. 
The beneficent deeds must have been there, else the 
madness would not have been imputed. The Pharisees, 
more suo, put a less friendly construction on the puzzling 
phenomena, seeing in them not the acts of a man more 
endowed with love and with power over diseases 
(physical and mental) than was good for his own health 
of body and mind, but the acts of a man in league with 
the prince of darkness, an incarnation of Beelzebub 
(BeeXfejSouX £x €L > 322). [See Beelzebul.] This 

was a very unlikely theory, as Jesus pointed out ; but 
the thing to be noted is the existence of the theory, 
showing, as it does, that there were facts imperiously 
demanding explanation of some sort. Yet another 
theory, too curious to be an invention of the evangelists 
who report it (Mk. 616 Mt. 142), originated in the palace 
of Herod the murderer of the Baptist, and in his own 
guilt-haunted mind. This Jesus of whose marvellous 
works I hear is John risen again, the mysterious powers 
of the other world manifesting themselves through the 
resurrected man. The theory is perhaps absurd, yet 
by its very absurdity it witnesses to extraordinary facts 
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arresting general attention, and forcing their way, how¬ 
ever unwelcome, into kings’ houses. 

The healing ministry of Jesus presents a problem at 
once for exegesis, for theology, and for science. The 
90 Tntemre- q uestion for exegesis is, What do the 
tatioiL re P° rts necessarily imply ? Was the 

leper cured, or only pronounced clean? 
Was the bread that fed the thousands miraculously 
produced, or drawn forth by the bearing of Jesus from 
the stores in possession of the crowd ; or is the story 
merely a symbolic embodiment of the life-giving power 
of Jesus in the spiritual sphere ? Was the daughter of 
Jairus really dead ? For theology the question is. What 
bearing has the healing ministry on the personality of 
Jesus? Here is certainly something to wonder at, to 
start the inquiry': What manner of man is this ? Is it 
only a question as to the manner of the man, of a 
man fully endowed with powers not unexampled 
elsewhere, at least in kind, though lying dormant in 
ordinary' men ? Or do the phenomena take us outside 
the human into the region of the strictly divine ? For 
science the question is, Can the acts ascribed to Jesus 
be accounted for by any known laws of nature— e.g. , by 
* moral therapeutics, ’ or the emotional treatment of 
disease? Care must be taken in attempting to answer 
this question not to understate the facts. In the case 
of demoniacal possession, for example, it is making the 
problem too easy to say that that was a merely im¬ 
aginary' disease. The diseases to which the name is 
applied in the Gospels were in some cases serious 
enough. The * demoniac ’ of Gergesa was a raving 
madman ; the boy at the foot of the hill of Trans¬ 
figuration was the victim of aggravated epilepsy. The 
only door of escape open for scientific scepticism in 
such cases is doubt as to the permanence of the alleged 
cure. 

There is one thing about which we may have com¬ 
fortable certainty. WTiether miraculous or not, whether 
. the works of a mere man, or of one 

f who is a man and more, these healing 
indication 01 acts are a revelalion of the love of j esu$t 

C arac er. a manifestation of his ‘ enthusiasm of 
humanity',’ to be placed beside the meeting with the 
publicans of Capernaum as an aid to the understanding 
of his spirit and aims. By that meeting he showed his 
interest in a despised class of men; by the healing 
ministry he showed his interest in a despised part of 
human nature, the body, and so evinced the healthy 
catholic nature of his conception of redemption. He 
was minded to do all the good in the world he could. 
He was able to heal men’s bodies as well as their souls ; 
and he did it, thereby protesting against that pagan 
notion of the body*, as something essentially evil and 
worthless, which underlies all modes of asceticism, and 
against a false spiritualism which regards disease of the 
body as essential to the health of the soul. The heal¬ 
ing ministry shows Jesus, not as a thaumaturge bent 
on creating astonishment, but as in a large, grand, 
human way the friend of men, bearing by sympathy 


their sicknesses as well as their sorrows and sins as a 
burden in his heart. 1 

4. The conflict with the religious leaders of Israel, 
called in the Gospels * scribes and Pharisees,’ formed a 
_. . . very’ essential part of the public life of 

^f-^? SaiC Jesus. It soon brought that life to a 
hostility. tra&ic end The Gospel of Lk by 

toning down that aspect, omitting much of Christ’s 
polemic against Pharisaism, and mitigating the asperity 

1 Such is the view of Christ’s healing ministry presented in 
Mt.: witness the prophetic citation in S17. There is no desire 
in the first Gospel to magnify the miracle. Peter’s mother-in- 
law simply suffers from a feverish attack. The sympathy of 
Jesus is the point of interest, which was the same whether the 
fever was severe or slight. In Lk. it is a jrreat fever (438) 
and throughout this Gospel care is taken to magnify the power 
as well as the benevolence of Jesus. Mk., on the other hand, 
goes so far as to say that Jesus was not able to do any mighty 
works in Nazareth, because of the unbelief of the people (6 £/). 
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of what is retained by representing it as uttered under 
the control of friendly social relations (three feasts in 
Pharisees' houses peculiar to this Gospel 736-50 11 37-44 
141-24), makes it impossible to form a clear idea of 
the religious environment of Jesus, of the heroic war¬ 
fare he had to wage, and of the forces that were at 
work, moving steadily on towards Calvary. For in¬ 
formation on these points, we must turn to the pages 
of Mt. and Mk. , especially of the latter, in which the 
course of the conflict is vividly depicted. A few anec¬ 
dotes bring before us realistically Pharisaic hostility, in 
its rise and progress, and prepare us for the end (Mk. 
2 - 36 ). 

Collision was inevitable. Radical contrariety of view 
on the whole subject of conduct in religion and in 
morals was its deepest cause, and the popularity of 
Jesus as a preacher and a healer was a constant and 
increasing source of irritation. 

The contrast ( 1 21 /. ) between Jesus and the scribes, in 
their respective styles of preaching or teaching, remarked 
on by the second evangelist, was not unnoticed by 
the people. If they did not say, How unlike the 
scribes ! they at least showed the new teacher an amount 
of consideration not accorded to the scribes. Therefore, 
we are not surprised to learn that when Jesus returned 
from his preaching tour in Galilee to Capernaum the 
scribes were in a fault-finding mood ( 26 ). They took 
care, however, to conceal the cause of their chagrin, 
selecting as the point of assault neither the preaching 
nor the healing, but the ‘ blasphemous ’ word of pardon : 
‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.' The Capernaum 
mission to the 4 publicans and sinners' (215-17) supplied 
the next occasion for offence. These classes had begun 
to take an interest in Jesus. 1 There were many (of 
them there), and they began to follow him ' ( 2 15). They 
had doubtless heard the story of the palsied man, and 
how Jesus had been sympathetic towards the sinner, and 
had been regarded by the scribes as a blasphemer. They 
naturally desired to see and hear and know the interest¬ 
ing blasphemer. The offence in this instance lay in 
eating with such people — i. e. , in having comrade¬ 
like relations with them. It was a complicated many- 
sided offence : a slight on the national feeling of Jews, 
who resented whatever reminded them of their political 
humiliation ; an indirect slight on the laws which the 
classes fraternised with habitually neglected; it was 
also — though this might not be so clearly perceived —a 
slight on the prerogative of Israel as an elect people, an 
evil omen of an approaching revolution when the king¬ 
dom of God would be thrown open to all. 

Next come Sabbatic controversies trivial in occasion, 
but cutting contemporary Jewish prejudice to the 
q KVi quick, and greatly intensifying the ex- 
23 . baDDaLn, aS p erat j on (223-28 3 1-6). These en- 

eTiC * counters revealed a radical contrariety 
between Jesus and the scribes in their respective con¬ 
ceptions of the Sabbath. Jesus expressed the difference 
'in a saying preserved only in Mk. (227): 1 The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.’ The 
remark implied a manner of conceiving God, man, and 
religion, different from that in vogue, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that from that day forth dislike began to deepen 
into hatred, harbouring murderous intentions. The 
author of Mk. winds up his narrative of the healing 
of the withered hand with the significant statement : 
4 the Pharisees went forth and straightway, with the 
Herodians, took counsel against him, how they might 
destroy him' ( 36 ). The reference to the Herodians 
(q.v. ), little spoken of in the Gospels, signifies that the 
Pharisees now began seriously to aim at the life of Jesus, 
and naturally felt that the assistance of persons having 
influence at the court would be valuable. 

Hereafter the foes of Jesus come before us attacking 
his healing ministry on a side at Which it appeared to 
them vulnerable. The meeting with the outcasts of 
Capernaum had given a choice opportunity for a 


calumnious assault upon his moral character, of which 
they seem to have taken advantage to the full extent 
(Mt. 11 19). The cures of demoniacs formed the basis of 
the attempt to rob him of the fame fairly won by his 
wonderful works (Mk. 322). The cures themselves 
could not be denied, nor the power they evinced ; but 
was the power necessarily from heaven, might it not be 
from an opposite quarter? The men who made the 
malign suggestion knew better ; but it was enough for 
them that the suggestion was plausible. Hence the 
solemn warning of Jesus against blasphemy— i. e ., speak¬ 
ing evil of that which is known to be good (Mk. 329). 

The next encounter had reference to ritual ablutions 
(Mk. 71-23 Mt. I51-20). 1 This time, Jesus assumed the 
R'l I °^ ens * ve> anc * exposed the vices inherent 
. 1 ua . j n the S y Stems represented by the scribes ; 

declaring in effect that the hedging of the Law by the 
multiplied rules of legal doctors had for its result the 
setting of the Law aside, and giving as an example the 
doctrine of Corban in its bearing on the fifth command¬ 
ment. This was offence enough ; but Jesus added to it 
by an appeal to the multitude, to whom he addressed 
one of those great emancipating sayings which sweep 
away the cobwebs of artificial systems better than 
elaborate argument—that which defiles is not what 
goeth into the mouth but what cometh out of it. It 
was a virtual abrogation, not merely of the traditions of 
the Elders, but even of the ceremonial law of Moses : a 
proclamation of the great truth that moral defilement 
alone is of importance. 

When it had come to this, a crisis was at hand. 
Jesus knew it, and retired from the scenes of strife, 
partly to escape for a while from the 
malice of his foes, and still more to 


25. Jesus sees 
the crisis. 


prepare his disciples, by seasonable 
instructions, for the inevitable end. The time of these 
later instructions was that of the northerly excursions 2 
already referred to, and their main theme was sacri¬ 
fice. Jesus began to tell his disciples plainly that 
he himself must suffer death at the hands of the 
religious leaders, and that they and all faithful souls 
must be prepared to endure hardship for truth and 
righteousness (Mk. 830-34 Mt. I621-24 Lk92i-23); and 
from this time forth he devoted much attention towards 
developing in the twelve the heroic temper demanded 
by the situation. It w'as no easy task ; for, while the 
master was continually preoccupied with the cross, the 
disciples were often thinking vain thoughts. The 
contrast is depicted in a realistic manner by Mk. 

‘ They were in the way, going up to Jerusalem; and 
Jesus was going before them : and they were amazed * 
( 10 32). They could not comprehend the intense 
preoccupation betrayed in the master’s manner. It 
filled them with awe. The sequel explains. The 
ambitious request of James and John followed soon 
after, as comic scenes succeed tragic ones in a drama. 
Hence the need for inculcating such recondite truths of 
the kingdom as that greatness comes by service ; that 
childlikeness is the condition of entrance into the king¬ 
dom ; that ambition aspiring to greatness and trampling 
on weakness is a cursed passion, deserving drowning, 
with a heavy millstone round the neck, in the deepest 
part of the sea ; and that only through brotherly kind¬ 
ness and charity can one hope to win the favour of God 
(Mt. 18 Mk. 933-50). 

1 The preceding incidents are common to the three Synoptists. 
This one is omitted by Lk. along with a group of other narra¬ 
tives, including the second storm on the lake, the Syro*Phoenician 
woman, the second feeding, the demand for a sign—in short, the 
whole of Mt. I422-I612 and Mk. 645-821 except that Mk. 
815 Mt. 166 =Lk. 12 1. These omissions were probably in¬ 
tentional on Lk.’s part, the incidents being known to him, but 
passed over for various reasons. 

2 The Gospels speak of two excursions—one to the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon, another to the neighbourhood of Caesarea 
Philippi. Even so conservative a critic as Weiss is inclined to 
resolve the two into one by treating tbe second feeding as a 
merely literary duplicate of the first. 
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During the period of wandering in the north the 
disciple Peter, the foremost man among the twelve, and 

26 Messiah usua ^y t ^ r spokesman on important 
occasions, made an eventful declaration 
concerning the master. Jesus had himself led up to it 
by introducing into their conversation, as they journeyed 
towards Caesarea Philippi, the topic : ‘ Who do men 
say that I am?' (Mt. 16 13-20 Mk. 827-30 Lk. 9 18-21). 1 
That general question disposed of, there came a second : 
And you, who say you that I am? The answer of 
Peter was: Thou art the Christ (Mk. 829). It was 
apparently the answer which Jesus anticipated and 
wished ; which would imply that he regarded himself as 
one in whom the Messianic hope of the Jewish people 
was fulfilled. Can this indeed have been so ? Can such 
an one as Jesus, so wise and good, and so utterly out of 
sympathy with the religious spirit of his time, have 
thought himself the Messiah, or even taken any in¬ 
terest in the Messianic idea? It is evident that one 
occupying the position of Jesus as a religious teacher 
could not escape having some conscious attitude to¬ 
wards that idea, friendly or indifferent or hostile. And 
it is certain that he would be utterly unsympathetic 
towards the Messianic ideas current among the Jews of 
his time. Pharisaic notions of the Messianic king and 
kingdom would be as distasteful to him as Pharisaic 
notions of the Law, of righteousness, of God, and of 
man. His attitude towards the whole circle of ideas 
associated with conventional religion was, without doubt, 
that of a radical sceptic. But he did not live in the 
region of negation. His way was to discard unwelcome 
ideas and put better ones in their place. He did this in 
connection with all the other subjects above mentioned, 
and doubtless he acted on the same principle in 
connection with the Messianic hope—this all the more 
decisively because that hope was not rabbinical but pro¬ 
phetic in its origin, associated with some of the most 
spiritual aspirations of OT saints and seers, if also find¬ 
ing expression occasionally in materialistic or political 
representations of the good time coming. By elective 
affinity Jesus would choose the purest and loftiest 
elements in prophetic delineations, and out of these form 
his Messianic idea. From certain indications in the 
Gospels—the voice from heaven at the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration, the text of the discourse in the syna¬ 
gogue of Nazareth, the intimate connection between the 
confession of Peter and the first distinct intimation of 
the approaching Passion—it may be inferred that 
Deutero-Isaiah was the chief source of his conception, 
and that his Messiah was one endowed abundantly with 
the charisma of love { Is. 61 ), therefore well-pleasing to 
God (Is. 42 1), and destined to be a man of sorrow 
(Is. 53 ). 

Messiah stands for an ideal, the summu/n bonutn 
embodied in a person. The Jews believed that such a 
person would come. Jesus might very sincerely share 
the expectation, as the Baptist did. Could he also 
regard himself as the coming one? He could not, if a 
Messianic consciousness implied self-asserting preten¬ 
sions, or, generally, states of feeling incompatible with a 
lowly spirit. He could, if the Messianic vocation pre¬ 
sented itself to his mind as a duty, rather than as a 
dignity, as a summons to a career of suffering, a tempting 
to renunciation rather than to usurpation. So, in fact, 
it did appear to him. The man of sorrow in Is. 53 is 
ideal Israel; the faithful in Israel, the men who stand 
for God and righteousness in an evil world, conceived 
poetically as an individual. Jesus thought of himself as 
that individual, the representative of all who live sacri¬ 
ficial and therefore redemptive lives. See Messiah. 

All goes to bear out this assertion—^, the self¬ 
designation ‘ Son of man,’ so much used by Jesus. The 

1 In consequence of the long omission, this section in Luke 
follows immediately after the first feeding, and there is no in¬ 
dication that it did not happen at the same place. There is no 
trace of the excursion to the north in his narrative. 


meaning of this title he never defined any more 

27 ' Son of than he formalI y defined the name ‘Father’ 
‘man’ applied to God. It is doubtful if OT 
texts can give us much help towards 
fixing its import. We must watch the Son of man in the 
act of so designating himself, defining the name by dis¬ 
criminating use. Doing this, we receive the impression 
that the title is chosen because it is one that makes no 
claims. In Aramaic it means simply * the man.’ If it 
be Messianic, through the use made of it in Daniel and 
the Book of Enoch , it is furtively so, an incognito. 
The admiring people frequently called Him ‘ Son of 
David,’ and the early Christian Church laid stress on 
the title as an important link in the chain of Messianic 
proof. Hence the genealogies in Mt. and Lk. Even 
Paul recognises the Davidic descent as in its own 
place important (Rom. 1 3). There is no evidence that 
Jesus repudiated the title ; 1 but the title 1 Son of man ’ 
does show that he regarded the other (as implying 
physical descent and therefore regal rights) as of little 
significance. Others said Son of David; he said Son of 
Man. 2 See Son of Man. 

The message from the imprisoned Baptist to Jesus 
(Mt. 11 2 f Lk. 7 18/) is not without significance in this 
connection : ‘ Art thou the coming one ? ’ By some 
(e.g. , Holtzmann in Handcomm. ) the question is viewed 
as the utterance rather of a budding than of a weaning 
faith. But the comments of Jesus on the message and 
on the man who sent it, bearing a stamp of authenticity 
upon them and probably taken by the two evangelists 
from the Book of Logia, demand the latter inter¬ 
pretation. 1 Blessed is he who findeth no cause of 
stumbling in me.’ John had found cause of stumbling 
in Jesus, in whom from the first his prophetic eye had 
detected an extraordinary person. John’s Messiah was 
to be an iconoclast, a hewer down of barren trees and 
effete institutions, one coming in the fury of the Lord to 
destroy by the wind and fire of judgment. Jesus 
hitherto had been nothing of the kind ; rather a preacher 
of good news, even to the immoral; a healer of disease, 
a teacher of wisdom, with nothing like a fan in his 
hand, save one of searching moral criticism on the ways 
of scribes and Pharisees. Therefore, John began to 
fear that, after all, this was not the Christ. His fear is 
a valuable testimony to the kind of Christ Jesus believed 
in and was : one seeking to save rather than to judge, 
and just on that account liable to be misunderstood 
even by a John, and to be despised and rejected by a 
religious but ungodly world. How far apart the two 
prophets were in their ideas and tendencies, may be 
estimated from the striking remark made by Jesus 
concerning the Baptist: ‘ the least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he’ (Mt. 11 ir). 

The triumphal entry into Jerusalem by Jesus towards 
the close of his career may seem to conflict with the view 
Pntrv infn set f° rt h a bove, and to exhibit a Messiah 

l parading his claims. The story belongs. 

Jerusalem. the triple traditiolli and mu ' st lje 

cepted as historical (Mt. 21 i-n Mk. 11 1-11 Lk. 1929-44); 
but cp Hosanna. Mt., after his usual manner, repre¬ 
sents the whole transaction as happening in order that a 
certain prophetic oracle might be fulfilled. So he viewed 
it, and so he wishes his readers to view it ; but it 
does not follow that Jesus rode into the holy city 
on the foal of an ass with conscious intention to fulfil 
prophecy. The less intention on his part, the greater 
the value of any uniformity between prophecy and 
fact. Action with intention might show that he 

1 The discussion between Jesus and the scribes in the temple 
on the relation of the Christ to David has been interpreted in this 
sense. But the question of Jesus does not necessarily imply 
denial in toto of Davidic descent, or more than a hint as to the 
comparative unimportance of it. It meant, in effect: You begin 
at the^ wrong end, physical descent ; and it lands you in an 
unspiritual conception of Messiah. 

2 The passages in which the title is used in an apocalyptic 
sense seem to breathe a different spirit. They cannot be 
discussed here. 
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claimed to be, not that he was, the Messiah. On the 
other hand, his right to be regarded as the Messiah 
would have stood where it was though he had entered 
Jerusalem on foot. The actual mode of entrance could 
possess at most only the value of a symbol. And Jesus 
seems to have been in the mood to let it have such 
value, and that just because it was in harmony with his 
habit of avoiding display and discouraging vulgar 
Messianic hopes. There was really no pretentiousness 
in riding into Jerusalem on the foal of an ass. It was 
rather the meek and lowly one entering in character. 
The symbolic act was in harmony with the use of the 
title 'Son of man,’ shunning Messianic pretensions, yet 
showing himself as the true Messiah in a deeper way. 
Mk.'s narrative of the incident is to be preferred as 
preserving most of the primitive simplicity. It is only 
in his version that Jesus instructs his disciples to tell the 
man from whom the young ass is being borrowed that 
it will be returned when he has had his use of it (Mk. 
11 3). Some modern commentators, influenced by con¬ 
ventional notions of dignity, will not allow even Mark 
to put the matter so. But he does ; it is cne of his 
realisms. 1 

The thoughts of Jesus, then as always, were humble ; 
but those of his followers were more ambitious, and 
such as to provoke the ire of those who sought his 
undoing. They shouted Hosannas in his honour, as 
to the Son of David through whom the long hoped-for 
kingdom was about to come. The very children in the 
streets, according to Mt. (21 15), caught up the 
cry, to the chagrin of the guardians of conventional 
proprieties. The enthusiasm of the people who had 
come up with Jesus to keep the feast of the passover— 
men and women from Galilee, proud of their prophet 
and king—was his death-knell. He had come up 
to Jerusalem fully convinced that he was going to 
meet death. Therefore, he used his short time 
to bear a final testimony against plausible falsehood 
and sham holiness, and for truth and godliness. Many 
incidents and utterances are packed into that eventful 
week—the cleansing of the Temple, parables of judg¬ 
ment ( Two sons , Vinedressers , Marriage of the king's 
son), sundry encounters with captious disputants, and a 
sublime anti-Pharisaic discourse in which the foibles 
and vices of a degenerate piety are depicted with pro¬ 
phetic plainness and artistic felicity (Mt. 23 ). During 
that fatal week last words had to be spoken to dis¬ 
ciples, among which was a foreboding reference to the 
approaching judgment-day of Israel, accompanied by 
useful hints for their guidance in a perilous time (Mk. 13 
Mt. 24 Lk. 21 ). The tender pathos of the situation is 
immortalised in the anointing in Bethany (Mt. 266-13 
Mk. 143-9), holy supper (Mt. 2626-29 Mk. 14 22-25 
Lk. 22 17-20), and the agony in Gethsemane (Mt. 26 36-46 
Mk. 14 32-42 Lk. 22 39-46). 

The story of the passion is told at great length, with 
much agreement, though also with many variations, in 

29 Passion *° ur Gospels, a sure lndex the 

intense interest taken in the tragic theme 
within the apostolic church. This interest would not 
be of late growth. When the apostles began to preach 
Jesus crucified and risen, they would encounter the eager 
demand, Tell us how it happened ! Faith would make 
three demands for information concerning its object : 
What did he teach ? What did he do ? What did he 
suffer ? Some think that the demand for information con¬ 
cerning the teaching came first and was first met. 
But even those who, like Holtzmann, take this view regard 
the history of the passion as the nucleus of the narrative 
department of the evangelic tradition. First the logia, 
then the passion drama, then the anecdotes of memorable 
acts. Whether this was the true genetic order of the 

1 The true reading is evdvs avrov airoaTtWet tuDuv where 
na\iv implies that the reference is to returning the colt to its 
owner, not to the readiness with which the owner, after explana¬ 
tions, will send it to Jesus. 


three masses of oral tradition, which in combination make 
up our evangelic records, may reasonably be doubted. 
The passion group perhaps took shape earliest. The 
apostles would have to tell at once what they knew,—the 
main facts of the case,—especially when preaching outside 
Jerusalem. Thus began to form itself the passion- 
chronicle : the main facts first, then this nucleus 
gradually gathering accretions of minor incidents, till 
by the time written records began to be compiled the 
collection of passion-memorabilia had assumed the form 
which it bears in, for example, the Gospel of Mk. The 
presumption is that the collection as it stands there is 
the truth, or at least the truth as far as it could be 
ascertained. 

For modern criticism the story, even in its most historic 
version, is not pure truth, but truth mixed with doubtful 

30 Crit* 1 ^ e g en d' Still, even when it is ex- 
considerations. amined wi , lh , a critical microscope as it 
has recently been by Dr. Brandt, 1 not 
a few of the relative incidents stand the test. Betrayal 
by one of the twelve, desertion by all of them, denial by 
Peter, death-sentence under the joint responsibility of 
Jewish rulers and Roman procurator, assistance in 
carrying the cross from Simon of Cyrene, crucifixion on 
a hill called Golgotha, the crime charged indicated by 
the significant inscription on the cross-beam, 'King of 
the Jews,’ 2 death if not preceded by a prayer for the 
murderers, or by the despairing cry ' My God, my God,’ 
at least heralded by a loud voice. In these eight 
particulars we have the skeleton of the story, all that is 
needful to give the passion its tragic interest, or even to 
form the basis for theological constructions. The 
details omitted—the process before the Sanhedrin, the 
interviews with Pilate and Herod, the mockery of the 
soldiers, the preferential release of Barabbas, the sneers 
of passers-by, the two thieves, the parting of the raiment, 
the words from the cross, the preternatural concomitants 
of death—are more or less of the nature of accessories, 
enhancing the impressiveness of the picture, suggesting 
additional lessons, but not changing the character of the 
event. 

Still, even accessories are not to be lightly sacrificed. 
Critical estimates are to be received with caution even 
in a historical interest, and to measure their value it is 
important to have a clear idea about the nature of the 
interest taken by the primitive church in the story of the 
passion. Now, there can be no doubt that along with 
sympathy with the fate of a beloved Master went a 
theoretic or dogmatic interest, at least in a rudimentary 
form. There was a desire to harmonise the passion 
with faith in the Messiahship of Jesus. This was 
obviously a vital matter for disciples. They could not 
continue to believe in Jesus as the Christ unless they 
could satisfy themselves that he might be the Christ, 
the cross notwithstanding; nor could their faith be 
triumphant unless they could further satisfy themselves 
that he was all the more certainly the Christ just because 
he was crucified. The words of the Master concerning 
suffering as the appointed lot of all faithful souls might 
help them to attain this insight. With this doctrine as 
a key, they would see new meanings in OT texts, and 
gradually learn from histories, Psalms, and prophecies that 
the path appointed for the godly, and therefore above all 
for the Messiah, was a path of sacrifice. Thenceforth 
unison between OT experiences and teaching and 
the incidents of the passion would become proofs of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. The offence of the cross 
would be turned into an apology for faith in the crucified. 


1 Die EvangeliscJte Gesc flichte und der Ursprung des Chris- 
tenthums auf Grundeiner Kritik der Berichte uber das Leiden 
und die A liferstchung Jesu, 1893. 

2 This points to Messianic pretensions imputed or confessed. 
But such pretensions had two aspects, a religious and a political. 
It was the religious aspect that was dealt with in the trial before 
the Sanhedrin as reported by the Synoptists; but of course it 
would be the political aspect that the Sanhedrists brought under 
the notice of Pilate. The Messianic idea would have no interest 
for him except in so far as it involved a claim to temporal power. 
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Were those primitive apologists content with cor¬ 
respondence between texts and undeniable facts ? Did 
they invent * facts ’ to suit Hebrew oracles, so as to 
bring out correspondence even in curious details and 
make the apologetic as convincing as possible ? There 
was certainly a temptation to do so, and we are not 
entitled a priori to assume that they did not yield to 
the temptation in any instance. On the other hand, we 
must be on our guard against too hastily assuming the 
contrary. The probability is that, on the whole, facts 
suggested texts, instead of texts creating facts. The 
reasonableness of this statement may be illustrated by 
an example taken from the history of the infancy in Mt. 
The last of several prophetic citations in that chapter is, 

’ He shall be called a Nazarene’ {223). See Nazareth. 
The fact that Nazareth was the home of Jesus is inde¬ 
pendently certain. It is equally certain that, but for 
the fact, the supposed prophetic citation would never 
have occurred to any one’s mind ; for it is the weakest 
link in the chain of prophetic evidence for the Christ- 
hood of Jesus. This instance suggests that what faith 
was busy about in these early years was not the manu¬ 
facturing of history, but the discovering in evangelic facts, 
however minute, the prophetic fulfilments which are 
sometimes so far-fetched as to make it inconceivable how 
they could ever have been thought of unless the facts 
had gone before. This general observation may be 
applied to some of the most pathetic incidents in the 
passion history—the prayer for forgiveness, the taunts 
of passers-by, the casting of lots for possession of the 
garments. 


If legendary elements of a supernatural character 
found their way into the traditions, it is not to be 
31 Ethical won< ^ erec ^ at connection with events 

significance. which ?? P ower j“ 11 y ‘he 

6 imagination of believers. The thing to 

be noted is that when criticism has done its work the 
passion narratives remain in their main details history, 
not legend. A history how profoundly significant as 
well as moving ! With its theological import we have 
here no concern ; but we may not leave such a theme 
without briefly indicating its ethical lessons. The 
crucifixion of Jesus exhibits in a uniquely impressive 
manner the destiny of righteousness in this world. He 
was crucified not by accident, not altogether or even 
mainly through misunderstanding, but because his 
wisdom and goodness were inconvenient and trouble¬ 
some. The passion history further sets before us a story 
not of fate merely, but of love. It is the story of one 
who was willing to die. He knew more or less dis¬ 
tinctly what was to happen, consented to it, and was 
helped to do it by the thought that out of the wrong 
and evil befalling himself good to others would come. 
In proof of this statement, it is sufficient to point to the 
Lord’s supper. The passion-history, finally, encourages 
large hope for the world. 

Christianity could not have entered on its victori¬ 


ous career unless the followers of the Crucified had 
32 Words b e ^ eve d that he not only died but also 
about the rose a £ a * n * This is acknowledged even by 
future t ^ lose w h°’ like Dr Ferdinand Baur, have 
themselves no faith in the resurrection. The 
primitive disciples believed that their Master rose ‘ on 
the third day,’ and that he would soon come to the earth 
again ; and this faith and hope became the common 
possession of the apostolic church. The faith and the 
hope both find support and justification in the words of 
Jesus as reported by the evangelists. Sad predictions of 
approaching doom have added to them the cheering 
words, 'and shall rise again’ {Mk. 931 and parallels). 
Many sayings promise the coming of the Son of man in 
glory, and that speedily, even within the lifetime of the 
present generation. These sayings present one of the 
hardest problems for the student of the Gospels : on 
one side a critical problem which has to deal with the 
question how far the words of Jesus have been coloured 
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by the hopes of the apostolic age ; on another side, an 
exegetical one having for its task to interpret these 
words in harmony with others which seem to imply not 
only a delayed parousia (parables of the Ten Virgins , 
the Upper Servant playing the Tyrant , and the Unjust 
Judge), but also an indefinitely protracted Christian era 
(parables representing the kingdom as subject to the 
law of growth—the Sower , the Wheat and Tares , the 
Mustard seed , and, above all, the Seedgrowing gradually , 
peculiar to Mk. 4 26-29 and his most valuable distinctive 
contribution to the stock of evangelic traditions). 
Though some of the relative logia belong to the later 
and less accredited stratum of tradition, there is no 
reason to doubt their genuineness. Jesus seems to 
have had two ways of speaking about the future— 
partly because, as he himself confessed, he had no 
clear vision of time’s course (Mk. 13 32) ; partly owing to 
the purpose his utterances were meant to serve. Some 
of them were promises meant to cheer (Mk. 92 and 
parallels); some, didactic statements bearing on the 
nature of the kingdom of God (Mk. 426-29). In the 
former the advent is appropriately represented as near ; 
in the latter it is by tacit implication indefinitely remote. 

The words of Jesus concerning the future show 
limitation of vision. In other directions we may dis- 
33 Con cover indications that he was the child of his 
elusion* t * me and P eo P^ e * But his spiritual intuitions 
are pure truth, valid for all ages. God, man, 
and the moral ideal cannot be more truly or happily 
conceived. Far from having outgrown his thoughts on 
these themes, we are only beginning to perceive their 
true significance. How long it will be before full 
effect shall be given to his radical doctrine of the 
dignity of man ! How entirely in accord with the moral 
order of the world, as interpreted by the whole history 
of mankind, his doctrine of sacrifice as at once the 
penalty and the power of righteousness in an evil world ! 
The purity of the doctrine may seem to be compromised 
by occasional references to the reward of sacrifice, e.g ., 
‘Great is your reward in heaven' (Mt. 512); things 
renounced are to be received back an hundredfold (Mk. 
10 30). But the idea of reward cannot be eliminated 
from ethics. The heroic man is and must be blessed. 
The apocalyptic presentation of the reward in the 
Gospels is a matter of form. The essential truth is 
that it is ever well with the righteous. 

Besides the books referred to in the article, and the many 
Lives of Jesus, the following works may be consulted :— 
Wendt, Die Lchre Jesu; Weizsacker, das 
34 . Literature. Apostolische Zeitalter; Wellhausen, fsr. 

u. Jiid. Gesch. ; Baldensperger, das Selbst- 
beivusstseinJesu im Lichte derMessianischen Hoffnungen seiner 
Zeit; Harnack, Dogmengeschichle. The first two and the 
last of these works have been translated. 

On the sources generally, compare Gospels. For History 
of Period, see Chronology, §§ 43-63, Herodian Family, and 
Rome. Contemporary life and thought are illustrated in such 
articles as Essenes, Herodians, Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Scribes, Synagogue, Temple. Further details of life and 
teaching are dealt with under such headings as Nativity, 
Resurrection and Ascension Narratives, Wonders, 
Parables (cp Fig-tree, Husks, Leaven, Scorpion, Virgins, 
and so forth), Lord’s Prayer, Messiah, Son of God, Son of 
Man, Eschatology, On the names of persons and 

places mentioned in the Gospels, see the separate articles 
( Places : Bethabara, Bethany, Bethesda, Bethlehem, 
Bethsaida, Capernaum, Dalmanutha, Emmaus, Geth- 
semane, Jerusalem, Olives [Mt. of], Nain, Nazareth, 
Salim, Sychar, Siloam : Persons: the several evangelists 
and apostles, also Clopas, Herod, Joseph (NT [2]), John the 
Baptist, Lazarus, Lysanias, Martha, Mary, Nathanael, 
Nicodemus, Pilate, Quirinius, and the like). a. B. B. 

JETHER pIV ; ie0ep [BAL]). 

1. Ex. 4 18 EVmg. (to $op [BAL]), another form of Jethro 
[q.v.l Sam. and some MSS have njV* 

2. Gideon's first-born son (Judg. 820). 

3. The father of Amasa (1 K. 25 32 [om. A]) by Abigail. In 
2 S. 1725 (MT) he is called Ithra (K^JV ; ietra; JjlS- ; ie Spa? 

Dos.]; but io 0 oo [BA ; so B in 1 Ch.]), and described, according 
to the best reading, as a Jezreelite. In 1 Ch. 817, however, he 
appears as an Ishmaelite ; hence Thenius, Wellhausen, Driver, 
Klostermann, Budde, Lohr, H. P. Smith read in Sam. 
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JETHETH 


JEAVELi 


But the rival reading is less likely to be a conjectural 

emendation (see Abigail, 2 ; Jezreel i., 2). 

4. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 232). See Jekahmeel, § 2. 

5. A Judahite, 1 Ch. 417 (icdepet f B]). 

6. An Asherite, 1 Ch. 7 ^(icOrjp [B], i€ 0 pav[L]), see Ithran, 2. 

7. See Jethbth. 

JETHETH (HIV; Jetheth, OS® 131 3) one of the 
'dukes’ of Edom, Gen. 3640 (ieBep [A], ie 0 ep 
[D siL EL]), 1 Ch. I51 (ie 0 eT [B], -e 0 [A], -ep [L]). 

In view of the readings of 45 it is plausible to read 
which occurs also as a Jerahmeelite and Judahite name (see 
Jether). Cp Genealogies i., § 5. s. A. C. 

JETHLAH, RV Ithlah (ffyv; ceiAA0<\ [B], 
leGAA [A], 10. [L], IC 0 AAN [05 26878], an unidenti- 
fled site in Danite territory (Josh. 19 42), associated with 
Zorah, Eshtaol, Bethshemesh, Aijalon, and Timnah. 

JETHRO (hJV, Jithro, § 77 ; cp Sab. 

Dim ; either shortened from Jithron [see Ithran and 
cp Ithra in Jether, 3], or mispointed for Jithru [cp 
Gashmu] ; io 0 op [BAL]). Father of Moses' wife, 
ZlPPORAH, Ex. 3 1 [but €> L does not give the priest's 
name], 4 i 3 [see Jether, i], 18 i ff. All these passages 
belong to E ; the first and third of them add * priest of 
Midian.' This was most probably interpolated from 
Ex. 2 16 (J) by the redactor (R), who also removed the 
discrepant name * Hobab ’ from that passage, and thus 
produced a superficial harmony, against which, however, 
Nu. IO29 and Judg. 4 n protest (see Hobab). 

The futile attempts of the ancients to reconcile the discrep¬ 
ancies of the documents require no elaborate consideration. 
Josephus (Ant. ii. 12 1) says that Jethro was a surname of Reuel 
(in*, ‘superiority’); this seems to have influenced 45 A in Ex. 
2 16 18. Targ. Jon. in Ex. 218 represents Reuel [ q.v .] as 
Zipporah’s grandfather. In the former case Hobab, in the latter 
both Hobab and Jethro are brothers-in-law of Moses. Apart 
from other considerations, the only biblical sense of jnh is 
’father-in-law,’ though |nn doubtless can be used in the looser 
sense of * wife’s relation ’.* 

There is no anachronism in the description given of 
Jethro or Hobab in Exodus as a priest, and by implica¬ 
tion as a sheikh of the Midianites ; such dignitaries 
there must have been in ancient Arabia. Though we 
cannot adopt Hommel’s statement that the ideas and 
language (and particularly the ritual terms) of the 
Priestly Code (P) are largely influenced by instruction 
which Moses received from the 1 Kohen Midian,’ there 
need be no a priori objection to the view that Arabian 
culture impressed its mark, at more than one period, 
on the Israelites. It is certainly remarkable that such 
an early record as JE represents the Midianite as 
Moses’ instructor in the art of legislation (Ex. 18 ), and 
as having been asked by Moses to be his guide in the 
desert, for which a good reward is held out to him in 
the Promised Land (Nu. IO29-32). 2 As Judg. 1 16 
represents, Hobab (iodop [B]) did actually accompany 
Moses ; 3 * Hobab' has evidently dropped out of the 
text and should be restored, though possibly both here 
and in the other passages where our text has ‘ Hobab’ 
we should change 1 Hobab’ into ‘ Jonadab’ (see Hobab). 
The clan called 'b’ne Hobab’ is also designated * Kenite’; 
it might, however, with sufficient accuracy have been 
called 1 Midianite,’ the line of demarcation between the 
tribes in S. Palestine not being very definite (see 
Amalek, Midian). Not impossibly, however, the 
original text called Jethro or Hobab a Misrite ( i. e ., 
virtually a N. Arabian); the readings of MT may be 
corrupt (see Kenites). It should be observed that 

1 So probably in Ex. 425, D'Cn |nn, ‘one newly admitted 
into (my) family by the shedding of blood.’ 

2 Ex. 18 , at all events, is misplaced, Israel having already 
arrived at the Mount of God (cp 5 6 ). But the Mount of God is 
Horeb (Sinai) near which Jethro lived (cp 3 1), which makes the 
latter’s request to return to his own land, w. 6 27, unnecessary ; 
cp similarly Nu. 10 30. See Exodus i., § 5. 

3 See Moore and Budde. This must have been expressed in 
the passage which Nu. 10 29-32 represents. The redactor, 
to avoid inconsistency with Ex. 18 27 has stopped abruptly at 
v. 32. 


according to the tradition Jethro was a worshipper of 
Yahw6 (Ex. I89 12 [E]). 

It is interesting to notice that Sha’ib occurs as the name of a 
Wady on the E. of the Jordan, opposite Jericho (see Baed.( 3 ), 
162 and NtMRiM); and that the diminutive Shuaib is the name 
given by Mohammed to Jethro. But the name Shuaib may 
after all be distinct from Hobab, and in any case the Moham¬ 
medan legends have no historical value. Cp Ew. Hist . 244, n. 2. 

JETUR (*V)t^, leTTOyp [BAZ 2 EL]), a son of Ishmael, 
Gen. 25 15 (irroup [A]; Jethur), 1 Ch. 1 31 (terovp [L]; Jetur 1 ; 
cp 1 Ch. 5 19 (rovpaia [B], iTOvpaiW [A], ictt- [L]; Jturaei)’, 
see Ishmael, § 4 (7), Itur^ka. 

JEUEL (^N-IIP), b. Zerah, a post-exilic (Judahite) 
inhabitant of Jerusalem : 1 Ch. 96 ( enemA [B], ieHA 
[AL]). 

Jeuel is also the Kt. in 1 Ch. 935 (AV Jfhiel, RV Jeiel), 

1 Ch. 11 44 (AV Jehiel, RV Jeiel), 2 Ch. 26 n (EV Jeiel), 

2 Ch. 29 13 (AV Jeiel), Ezra 813 (AV Jeiel). See Jeiel. 

JEUSH (W, § 53; [Kr. always; so also Kt. 
except Gen. 365 14 1 Ch. 7 10 C'TJ], * [God] helps’? cp Ar. god 
yaguth , which is transliterated uyovflos in an inscription 
from Memphis; see reff. in Buhl, Gesch. d. Edom. 49, n. 1, 
who opposes the view; in Gen. icovs [ADE] -vA [L]; in Ch. njous 
[L]). 

1. An Edomite clan, son of Esau by his Horite wife Oholi- 
bamah, Gen. 36 5 14 18. See Anah, Bashemath, Edom, § 3 
(Gen. 365, te<r/ 3 ovs [E], v. 14 levs [A], v. t8 leov A [A], teovrjA [D], 
1 Chi 35 teouA [BA]). 

2. b. Bilhan inagenealogy of Benjamin (^.*\ §§ 3and9ii. a), 
1 Ch. 7 10 (iaou? [B], icws [A]). 

3. b. Eshekin a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. 0 ), 1 Ch. 
839 (xai vay [ty sup. ras. B?], iSias [A]; RV, AV Jehush); 
probably tne same as (2). 

4. b. Shimei, a division of Gershonite Levites, 1 Ch. 23 10 /. 
(iwa? [BL; once in A]); cp (1) above and see Genealogies 1., 
§ 7 [v]. 

5. b. Rehoboam, 2Q1. 11 19 (taovO [BJ, om. A, teovs [L]). 

JEUZ (YW), see Uz ; iAcoc [B], ieoyc [A], igoac 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v. , § 9, ii. 
j 3 ); 1 Ch. 8 iof. See JQR 11 105, § 3. 

JEW (HbT, ykudi; Aram. >T)iT\ yhudai; Ass. 
Ya-’u-da-ai, ’lovfiatos, Judaeus'), i.e., a man of Y e hudah— i.e., 
Judah, [q.v.]. Jehudi [q.v.] and the fern. Judith (JVTI.V, 
yehiidith) are used as proper names ; but the form Jehudijah 
(rTHI.rr, iCh. 4 i 8 t) cannot be relied upon (see Jf.hudijah). 
The adj. TovScuxos, ‘Jewish,’occurs in 2 Macc.811, etc., Tit. 114; 
the adv. TovSaixws in Gal. 2 14 ; the verb Toufiaujeiv (in Esth.817 
D’lrrnp* ‘ became Jews’), Gal. 2 14 ; the substantive TovfiaiV/ios 
(‘ religion of the Jews,’ ‘ Jews’ religion ’) in 2 Macc. 22181 14 38 
Gal. 113/ 

1. A subject of the kingdom of Judah, 2 K. 166 2525 Jer. 32 12 
3819 40 12 41 3 439 (‘Jewish men ’ = men of Judah); 44 1 5228-30. 

The date of the passages does not come 

1. Use in OT. into consideration, for the Assyrian phrase 

Yauhazi Yatidai (‘Ahaz the Judahite’) 
in Tiglath-pileser’s inscription shows that was already 

current in the sense of ‘man of the land of Judah.' Jer. 349 is 
not included ; has grown out of -py (see Giesebr. ad loc.). 

2. A Hebrew of the Babylonian or Persian province of Judah, 
or of the Maccabaean state, Zech. 823 Neh. I2 Ai/. [ 3 33^] 
4 12 [6] 1 Macc. 820 23 etc. 

3. A member of the Jewish race, broadly taken, Ezra4i2 23 
6568 etc., Esth.25 34 6 5 13 85 etc., Dan. 38 . 

The word is used in the NT, chiefly in the plur., to 
denote— 

1. Jews as distinct from Gentiles or proselytes, or Samaritans, 
Mk.73 Jn.2613 4922 5 i 64 72 194042 Acts 2 io 21 39 2424 

(Drusilla, a ‘ Jewess’). Similarly of Jewish 

2 . Use in NT. Christians(Actsl6i ‘a Jewess who believed’), 

Gal. 213 cp Jn. 831. 

2. Of ‘Israelites indeed’—Jews worthy of the name, Rom. 
22 %/. Rev.29 39. 

3. Of Jews, as antagonistic to Jesus or to the Gospel, Mt. 
2815 Rom. 2 17 2 Cor. 11 24 iThess. 214 and especially Jn. 64152 
848-57 9 18 10 19 11 19^1 33 36 129 11. Cp Zahn, J 57*/.2 554. 

‘Jewess’ occurs twice, Acts 161 2424. 

JEWEL, the rendering of several Hebrew words (see 
below). See generally Ornaments, Precious Stones. 

(1) DMnn, JiAriizim ; AV * chains [of gold] ’; RV ‘ strings [of 
jewels] ’; (2) ’ j>n, hdA or .T^n, helydh ; (3) Dnin, tdrim (Cant. 
1 10; AV ‘rows [of jewels],’ RV ‘plaits [of hair]’). On all 
three see Nectclace, i and 5. 

For (4) DD, nezetn, and (5) 'dgll, see Ring, § 1/ 

(6) nWp, segullah. See Peculiar Treasure. 

(7) ’^3, ktli (Is. 61 10; cp Nu. 31 50 3 Ht ' 3 , ‘jewels of gold,’ 
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JEWRY 

2 Ch. 32 27 msn AV ‘ pleasant jewels' R V ‘ goodly vessels ’). 
See Ornaments (i). 

JEWRY Dan. 5 13 AV, RV Judah [q.v.]. 

JEWS’ LANGUAGE (nH-l.T), 2 K. 1826, etc. See 

Hebrew Language, § 2. 

JEZANIAH Jer. 408 . See Jaazaniah, i. 

JEZEBEL foj'N ; lez&BeA [BAL]. The two 

explanations in Ges. 77*«. are ‘non-habitatio,’ i.e. , ‘chaste'; 
and ‘ island of habitation ’ — perhaps a title of Tyre. But 
(against 1) a negative particle is unprovable [see Icha- 
bod, note, and cp Names, § 45], and (against 2) *731 in 
a personal name will naturally bear its well-attested sense of 
‘exaltation.’ The first element should be explained as in 
Ichabod, Jezer, Ithamar. Konig’s explanation, ‘ exalted isle ’ 
\Exp. T., 10190 (Jan. ’99)], so far as ‘isle’ goes, is surely 
wrong. So, too, is DHM’s theory that is an intentional 

alteration of the Phcen. [Baal exalts, or is a husband?] 

so that it should mean ‘ un-exalted.’ An artificial etymology, 
‘what filth,’ is implied in MT of 2 K. 937 = see 

below.) 

Daughter of Ethbaal of Tyre (see Ahab), wife of 
Ahab (1 K. I631 I841319 19 1 /. 21 5 ^ 2 K. 

9 7^). Athaliah (q.v.), queen of Judah, was her 
daughter. Nothing more clearly shows Ahab’s 
thoroughly political instinct than his marriage with this 
Tyrian princess. It is not so clear, however, whether 
he foresaw the religious consequences of the step. 
Solomon had married foreign women, and erected special 
sanctuaries for them ; but the religious influence of no one 
of these was supreme. Ahab was perhaps a monogamist, 
like Jeroboam. At any rate, Jezebel had too proud a 
nature to be content to worship her own god with a few 
Tyrian sojourners ; the Tyrian Baal-worship must have 
equal rights with the worship of YahwA According to 
the Elijah-narratives Jezebel destroyed all the prophets 
of Yahwe except Elijah [q.v.], and even that brave 
prophet had to seek refuge from her in Horeb. She is 
made responsible for the judicial murder of Naboth 
[q.v.], and Elijah’s legendary biographer connects her 
dreadful end with a curse pronounced on her by Elijah 
on the occasion of Naboth's death (1 K. 21 23). The 
dramatic tale of Jehu’s entrance into Jezreel need not 
be repeated (see Jehu). 

It is worth while, however, to relieve the Deuteronomic com- 

iler of Kings from the tastelessly savage words of MT of 2 K. 

37. The true reading can probably be recovered from ©l ( C p 
Klo.’s note), ‘And the carcass of Jezebel shall be like the carcass 
of Naboth, and there shall be none to say, Woe is me.’ 

In Rev. 220 there seems to be implied a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of words of Jehu in 2 K. 922. The name ‘Jezebel’ is 
given to a false prophetess, 1 who had influence in the 
church of Thyatira, and is accused of seducing Christians 
to commit fornication, and to eat things offered to 
idols. ‘ Fornication ’ is probably meant literally. 
Whether a party of false teachers is here personified, or 
whether (as Bousset and Schlirer suppose) an individual 
is meant, is disputed. At any rate, the adherents of 
Jezebel and the Nicolaitans (q.v. ) represent the same 
antinomian tendency (cp 2 Pet. 2 i 18). 

JEZELUS (lezHAoy [BA]). 1. 1 Esd. 832 = 

Ezra 85, Jahaziel, 5. 

2. 1 Esd. 8 36=Ezra8 9, Jehiel, 8. 

JEZER (1Y) ; leccep [L]), in genealogy of 
Naphtali (Gen. 46 24 [P], t < r<raap [ADL], Nu. 2649 [P]> leo’ep 
[BF], ie<rpi [A], 1 Ch. 7 13 ur<mi7p[B], aaap [A]), gentilic Jezerite 
(Nu. 2649, 6 teo-pi [A], 6 ie<rep[e]i [BF], *<r<r. [L])| cp 

Izri (nxO in 1 Ch. 25 11. 

JEZIAH (W), RVIzziah (WV [Ba. Ginsb.]; a 
third variant is n'P [Ginsb.], i.e., Jeza-iah, see Names, § 32; 
icrt^as [L]), b. Parosh, in the list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., § 5 end); Ezra 10 25 (a£[e]ia [BA], a Seta [**]) = 1 Esd. 926 


1 AB Vet. Lat., etc., read rip yvvaiKa aov — i.e., they make 
her the wife of the Angel of the Church (so Lachm., Zahn \Einl. 
2608 ]); ^CP Copt., Vg. ttjv yvvaina(so Tisch., Treg., WH). 
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JEZREEL 

[AV] Eddias, [RV] Ieddias, [RVmg.] Izziah or Iezias 
(te^eias [B], ie66i. [A]). 

JEZIEL (bx'V, Kt. bxir , some MSS read 

^l- and ; perhaps corruption of Jahazi-el, ‘God 

sees,’ see Names, § 31, but also, there, n. 2), b. Azmaveth, one 
of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 123 (iwrjA [BN], a^ojAJA], [L \Jazicl, 
[but in a different text]). See David, § u (a, iii.). 

JEZLIAH, RV Izliah (PIN^P; zApeiA [B], gzAia 
[A], iezeAi<\ [L]), b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (q.v. , § 9, ii. jS); 1 Ch. 8 i8f. 

JEZOAR pntP Kt., inYl Kr.), 1 Ch. 4 7 AV, RV 
Izhar (q.v. [ii.]). 

jezrahiah (.Trnr, § 35, * Yahw6 rises ’), a Levite 
musician priest in the procession at the dedication of the 
wall (see Ezra ii., § 13^), Neh. 12 42 (om. BN*A, 
lezplAC [N c-a L]). The identical Hebrew name 
appears elsewhere as Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL (^Nl^lP ; ‘God sows ’ lezpAeA [AL], also 
B in Hos. I4/T 11 [2 2] 2 22 [24], -aijA [L generally in Ki.]; 
tetJap^Aa [Jos.] ; iaparj\ [B nearly always; AL in i S. 29 ii 2 S. 
2944, and A in 1 K. 20 [21] 23 2 K. 910]. Other forms are © B ’s 
ecrpae 1 K. 4 12, e^epeeA Judg. 633, and © A ’s ie£af 3 e\ 1 K. 1846 
2 K. 936, i{pae\ 1 S. 291, 2Ch. 22 6, and ©Q’s tecrpaeA in Hos. 
In [22]. Gentilic form Jezreelite ( ,l ?i<ynp; 6 tcrpaTjA[e]tTTjs 
[BA], 6 lecJpcojA. [L]), 1 K, 2116 etc., in 2 K. 9 21 6 i£par)\. [A], 
925 6 lorJpcojA. [A]). 

1. Originally a clan-name, analogous to Israel, 
Jerahmeel, Ishmael; then the name of a city and 
, district; lastly, that of the long, deep 
. an an va j e dominated by the city of Jezreel . 1 
town. of the existence of the Jezreelite clan 
in N. Palestine, we have no direct biblical evidence; 
but it may be surmised that the fact recorded bom¬ 
bastically in king Merneptah’s famous inscription (see 
Israel, § 7, end) was the extinction of a tribe called, not 
Israel, but Jezreel. Renoufs conjecture that the stele 
actually spoke of 1 Jezreel ’ is not indeed confirmed 
(see Spiegelberg’s report, and Exodus i., § 2) ; but it 
remains possible that the spelling Isir’il (= Israel) is due 
to a mistake of the ear such as was, at any rate, often 
made by Greek scribes. The place is assigned in 
Josh. 19 18 (ia£r]\ [B], leapaeX [L]) to Issachar. We 
know from Judg. 5 that this tribe suffered greatly 
from Canaanitish preponderance (cp Issachar) ; and 
since Taanach, Ibleam, and Megiddo on the one side 
and Beth-shean on the other are represented in Judg. 

127 as Canaanitish enclaves, we may, for geographical 
reasons, assume that Jezreel, though coveted by Issachar, 
also long remained Canaanitish. 

Josh. 17 16 probably confirms this view ; we read there of the 
Canaanites of Beth-shean and of the pcy ('eme&) of Jezreel as 
having formidable ‘chariots of iron.’ 

It may be that one of the fruits of the victory com¬ 
memorated in Judg. 5 was the conquest of Jezreel 
(Budde, Ri.-Sam. 47). In the time of Saul, at any 
rate, Jezreel was Israelitish ; not far from it (‘by the 
fountain [of H&rod] which is by Jezreel’) was the camp 
of the Israelites before the great battle in which Saul 
was said to be slain (1 S. 29 1 ; see, however, Saul, § 4). 
The district of Jezreel is included in the kingdom of 
Ishbaal (2S.28/., but the text is doubtful ). 2 It was 

1 For slightly different views of the development see We. CH 

254, n. 2 ; Bu. Ri.-Sa. 46, n. 1. The passages quoted by We. to 
prove that Jezreel was originally the name of a district, notofa 
city, are 1 S. 29 111 2 S. 2 9 44. The inference is not justifiable ; 
the clan of Jezreelites not merely occupied a district; they must 
have had one chief settlement called after their own name. _ That 
‘Jezreel ’ was the name of a city in David’s time is certain (Bu. 
rightly quotes 1 S. 2543). Both We. and Bu., however, seem to 
misunderstand 1 S. 29 11 b, where, comparing ©, we should read 
ViOb’2 DnVn 1 ? ^ ^Sl, ‘and the Philistines went up to fight 
against Israel ’—the equivalent of the statement in 311 (cp. the 
duplicate statements in 284,291; see Gilboa). In 2 S. 2 9 
^Nynr-^Nl (‘ and over Jezreel’) may be a corruption of 
qun or (‘and over the Girzites,* or ‘Girshites’); see 

Girzites. In 2 S.4 4 ‘Jezreel ’ evidently means the district of 
Jezreel. 

2 See preceding note. 
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JEZREEL 


JOAB 


afterwards the residence of Ahab and, after him, of 
joram; hard by was the vineyard of Naboth (i K. 21 i), 
where Joram, Ahab’s second son, was slain by Jehu 
(2 K. 921 ff.). It was at the palace of Jezreel that the 
usurper had his famous encounter with Jezebel (2 K. 9 
30-37). According to Hosea, vengeance would be taken 
on Jehu for the bloodshed of Jezreel, and where should 
this be but in the vale of Jezreel ? At the same time— 
so Hosea interpreted to himself the divine message of 
which he was conscious—the guilt-laden kingdom of N. 
Israel would come to an end (Hos. I4/.; v. 11 [22] is 
much later). 

The next time the place is mentioned, it is called 
Esdraelon (Judith 39 46 73), and Esdraelon is the name 
given by Eusebius (OS 267 52 ; Jer. [133 14 ] omits the 
name) to * a very notable village in the great plain 
between Scythopolis and Legio the Jerusalem Itinerary 
locates it 10 R. m. from Scythopolis. In the times of 
the Crusaders the Franks knew it as Gerin (Gerinum ; 
William of Tyre, 22 26); in 1173 the Jewish traveller, 
Benjamin of Tudela, calls it Zarein. From Saladin’s 
time onwards Zerin has no doubt been the Arabic name 
of the village which has succeeded the ancient Jezreel 
(Zerin for Jezreel, as Betln for Bethel). Strange 
indeed it is, that a place once so important should have 
such a miserable modern representative ! The * tower ’ 
referred to in 2 K. 9 17, which was a part of the citadel, 
has long since disappeared. The ruined tower of the 
squalid modern village is not ancient ; but the view 
from it compensates one to some extent for disappoint¬ 
ments. 

‘ Westward, the Carmel ridge may be followed until it 
terminates at the sea; in the distant east the Jordan line is 
made out easily; Gilboa seems near enough for you so to strike 
it with a stone that the missile would rebound and reach Little 
Hermon before it fell. The great mountain walls of Bashan and 
of Eglon ['Ajlun] rise in the far east, and seem to forbid any 
search beyond them * (Harper, In Scripture Lands , 285). 

In fact, Jezreel itself stands high ; you would hardly 
guess how high, as you approach it riding across the 
gently swelling plain of Esdraelon. Looking east¬ 
ward, however, you see that there is a steep, rocky 
descent on that side into the valley of Gilboa, with the 
remains of wine-presses cut in the rock, which, with a 
white marble sarcophagus (found by Guerin), are the 
only relics of any antiquity at Zerin. 

We noticed just now (in Josh. 17 16) the phrase * the 
*emek (poy) of Jezreel ’ ; the meaning of this has now to 

2 Vale statec * clearly. An pnjy ('etnek) is a 
‘ wide avenue running up into a mountainous 
country ’ ; the *imek of Jezreel ought therefore to mean, 
not the great central plain (nyp2, bik'ah) W. of Jezreel, 
the gate of which is Mcgiddo, but the broad deep vale 
E. of Jezreel (between the so-called Little Hermon and 
Gilboa), descending to the Jordan, the gate of which 
is Jezreel. It should be borne in mind that the later 
phrase ‘the plain of Esdraelon’ (Judith 18) is less 
correct than the early phrases ‘ the plain of Megiddo ’ 
[g. v. ] and ' the Great Plain. ’ 1 We do not mean that the 
' great plain' could not be designated the plain of Jezreel, 
for Jezreel looks /‘•zwways—along the 'emekor 'vale’to the 
Jordan, and across the bik'ah or ' plain ’ to Mount Carmel. 
But if one place has more claim than another to give its 
name to the great central plain, it is Megiddo—at least if 
Megiddo [g.v.] is Lejjiin or Legio, which looks as if it 
were set there for the very purpose of guarding the chief 
entrance of the plain from Sharon. The ' Vale of 
Jezreel,’ then, is the fit name for that broad deep vale 
with its gate at Jezreel, which ' three miles after it has 
opened round Gilboa to the south . . . suddenly 
drops over a bank some 300 feet high into the valley of 
the Jordan’ (GASm. //G357). Near the edge of this 
bank rises the mound which covers the ruins of Beth- 
shean, in a position not surpassed for strength by any 
in Palestine. See Beth-shean. t. k. c. 

2. A place in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 1556 capt»jA 

1 See GASm. HG 384 f.\ Furrer in Schenkel, BL 8302. 
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[B], ie^&paeK [A], ie$ [p]eeA [L]), not far from Carmel, whence 
came Ahinoam, David’s wife (iS. ID43, to-parjA [B], tCiatK [A], 
ie£pcujA (L]>, and Jether or Ithra, his brother-in-law (2S. 
17 25). Perhaps this name lies hidden in the miswritten Jeruel 
in 2Ch. 20. See Abigail, 2; Ahinoam ; Amasa, i ; J ether, 3 ; 
also Saul, § 4. 

JEZREEL (^Ninp). 1. Mentioned in genealogical 
connection with Etam and Shelah (i, g.v.) in 1 Ch. 4 3t (a£parj\ 
[BA*], le^jpirjA [Ab?] f -pojA [L]). Perhaps the eponym of 
Jezreel, 2. 

2. Name of a son of Hosea (Hos. I4 ; tegpaeX [BAQ]), in allu¬ 
sion to the ‘ bloodshed of Jezreel.’ See above, Jezreel i., § 1. 

JEZRIELUS (iezpmAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 927 RV = Ezra 
1026, Jehiel, II. 

JIBSAM, RV IBSAM (tiV 2 \ § 54, ‘he is fra¬ 
grant’?), son of Tola (see Issachar, § 7), 1 Ch. 72 
(B&c&n [B], ieB. [A], i&Bcam [E]). 

JIDLAPH § 54), son of Nahor [g.v.] (Gen. 

2222 [J]; ieAAd 4 > [A], ieAA<\ 4 > [L], om. D.). See 
Pedaiah, i. 

JIMNA, JIMNAH, JIMNITES. See Imnah. 
JIPHTAH, RV IPHTAH (nfiD\ see Jiphtah-el), 
an unidentified site in the lowland of Judah, mentioned in 
the same group with Mareshah : Josh. 15 43 (ie<J) 0 A 
[AL], om B?). SeeJOTBAH. 

, JIPHTAH-EL, RV IPHTAH-EL, Valley of 
psrnnp*. c P jephthah; |-<m4)ahA [bj, rd j 
I 6 <J) 0 <M-iA [AL]), a place on the N. border of Zebulun 
towards Asher, Josh. 19 i 4 2 7 t (pM k&i $ 0 <mhA [B], 
T&l 6 C 0 AHA [L])* It has been identified with the 
Jotapata so well known from Josephus's account of 
the siege during the first Roman war (BJ iii. 7), the 
name of which in the Mishna is nsir, YodSphath (Neub. 
Gtogr. 203 ; cp 193, n. 6). The names Iphtah and 
Yodgphath (for another form see Jotbah) may seem 
dissimilar ; but the old Hebrew names passed through 
strange vicissitudes ; the transformation of Iphtah is 
not impossible. Jotapata is no doubt the modern 
Jefat, a little to the NE. of Kanet el-Jelll, and due 
N. of Sepphoris. To the NW. of Jefat lies Kabul; 
see Cabul, col. 615. According to Robinson (BR 
3107), the ‘valley’ of Iphtah-el is the great Wady 
’Abillin, which takes its rise SW. of Jefat ; but this is 
not plausible. Should we not read, for m, npna? The 
letters njn may have fallen out owing to the proximity 
of r®. The ‘round and lofty’ Tell Jefat, which ‘is 
only connected with the hills to the N. of it by a low 
saddle,’ would form an excellent landmark. For a 
less probable identification (Conder’s), see Dabbasheth. 

T. K. C. 

JOAB ( 3 Ni\ ‘ Yahwe is father ’ ? cp Joah, Abijah, 

Eliab. A possible derivation from 3(0 must not be disregarded: 
cp N6. ZDMG , ’88, p. 477 ; uoajS [BAL]). 

1. b. Zeruiah [g.v.], David’s nephew and general 
(1 S. 266 2 S. 2 13 etc., 1 K. I7 etc., 1 Ch. 2 16; 

[A, Ps. 60 title], io)a [A in 1 Ch. 11 26]). We do not 
know whether he, like his elder brother Abishai, 1 
followed the fortunes of David from the first. We 
first hear of Joab in connection with the encounter 
between the men of Abner and Ishbaal and the 
men of David at Gibeon (2 S. 2i2^ ; see Helkath- 
hazzurim), and the vengeance which he took 2 
upon Abner [g.v.] for the violent death of his 
brother Asahel (2 S. 222-26) had consequences which 
were helpful to the claims of David, though David him¬ 
self (according to 2 S. 331-39 ; cp 1 K. 231^) did not 
recognise this. It was the exploit of this warrior 
at the capture of Zion which, according to 1 Ch. 
II4-9, was rewarded by his promotion to be a head 

1 So 1 Ch. 2 16 ; in 2 S. 2 18, however, he stands first. 

2 How long a time elapsed between the encounter at Gibeon 
and the events in chap. 3 is unknown, v. 28 (cp 30*1) of the 
former chapter presupposes a cessation of the war ; but cb. 3 1 
(cp 6a) represents the strife between the rival houses as 
continuing. 
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JOAB 

(trrii) arid commander (-ij?). 1 In 2 S. 20 23 (cp 816) 
we find him placed ‘over all the host of Israel/ But 
through what events one who began as the mere leader 
of a band (cp 2 S. 322) rose to the generalship (20 23 ; 
cp 816) we are not told in 2 S. , and, unlike Abishai, 
Joab is not referred to in the scanty notices of the war 
with the Philistines. 

Passing over the wars of David and his complicity in 
the death of Uriah (2 S. 11 ), we meet with him next in 
the account of Absalom's exile and rebellion. Here he 
is represented as standing on terms of close intimacy 
with David and as prevailing on the king to recall his 
banished son ( 14 1^), although it was not until Absalom 
had taken severe measures that he was able to procure 
him an interview with the king. 2 In the fight against 
Absalom (2 S. 18 ) a third of the people is put under his 
charge, although from v. 16 he would seem to have been 
at the head of the army. That he was directly re¬ 
sponsible for the death of Absalom [w. 10-14) is 
rendered doubtful (r) by the conflicting statement in v . 
15 which ascribes the deed to his armour-bearers, (2) by 
his retaining influence over the king, and (3) by the 
remarkable fact that no allusion is made to the deed in 
David’s final charge (1 K. 2 if.) or elsewhere. But, 
however this may be, the king felt himself obliged to 
promise Amasa [^.z\] the post which Joab had held. 

On the occasion of Sheba’s revolt (which the MT, 
according to its present arrangement, places immedi¬ 
ately after Absalom’s rebellion), the command, in the 
absence of Amasa, was given to Abishai, the king fully 
realising that Joab would naturally follow his brother 
( 2 S. 20 ). ‘The fact that he then takes the leadership 
into his own hands is so much a matter of course that 
it does not need to be mentioned.’ 3 Joab finds an 
opportunity of ridding himself of his rival Amasa, 
and successfully quells the revolt. 

In David’s frontier wars Joab was the foremost 
figure ; it is true he is unmentioned in the panegyric, 
ch. 81-14, but the account in ch. 10 probably gives a 
more historical view. The later tradition may have 
deepened the horrors of his campaign in Edom, 4 but 
that his policy was thorough is shown by the deadly 
hatred which arose between Edom and Israel. An 
equally successful campaign was carried out against 
Ammon and the allied Aramaeans (ch. 10 ; see David, 
§ 8 b), aqd in the following year Rabbath-Ammon, the 
capital, with all its spoil, fell into his hands (ch. 11 1 

1226-31). 

In ch. 24 (a later but pre-deuteronomic narrative; cp 
Samuel ii., § 6 ) Joab is ordered to number the people. The un¬ 
willingness he exhibits is characteristically treated in 1 Ch. 
216, ‘Levi and Benjamin counted he not among them, for the 
king’s word was abominable (so EV) to Joab.’ 5 

Finally, at the close of David’s life, Joab sided with 
Adonijah in his attempt to gain the crown (1 K. 1 7 f), 
and upon the accession of Solomon was slain by Benaiah 
at the altar-horns and buried in his house ‘ in the wilder¬ 
ness’ (1 K. 22gJ r .). See Zeruiah, Atrotii-beth- 
joab. 

A recollection of his name may be preserved in 2 and 3 
below ; otherwise he passes out of history. In the list given 
by ®bal at the close of 1 K. 2 a certain apei (®b, but eKiafi 
L, cp also chap. 46) son of Joab is cited as captain of the army, 

1 The Chronicler’s account of the way in which he rose to 
distinction ignores the important part which he played in coun¬ 
teracting Abner ; the Abner episode is, in fact, omitted in Chron. 

2 It is difficult to place much confidence in the notice (14 28^) 
that two years elapsed before Absalom saw David’s face. w. 
25-27 are an acknowledged gloss ; but since v. 2%b is an almost 
identical repetition of v. 24 b t it is probable that v . 28 is also a 
gloss, and v. 29 follows immediately upon v. 24. 

3 So, at any rate, Bu. (SBOT), in opposition to the almost 
general opinion that for ‘Abishai’ (?>. 6) we should read ‘Joab* 
(so Pesh.). If, as has been suggested elsewhere (see AJSL 16 168 
I1900]), the connection between the revolts of Sheba and Absa¬ 
lom and the story of Amasa’s murder are both due to a redactor, 
it is probable that Pesh. is right, and that the alteration to 
Abishai occurred after the two narratives had been joined, and 
was, indeed, rendered absolutely necessary by 19 13114]. 

4 In 1 Ch. 18 12 the campaign is ascribed to Abishai. 

5 1 Ch. 2724 says that Joab ‘began to number,but finished not.' 
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but unfortunately there is no further evidence 10 support this 
statement. 1 

In reviewing Joab’s history it is difficult to gain a 
clear insight into his relation to David. Powerful and 
indispensable as he was, he was replaced by Amasa at 
the close of Absalom’s rebellion, which throws doubt upon 
the suggestion that the increase in Joab’s influence over 
David dates from the episode of Uriah. If David was 
afraid of Joab because of his acquaintance with the true 
facts of Uriah’s death, he could certainly have found 
means to get rid of him. Joab’s treachery to Uriah is 
not too clearly stated in 2 S. 11 2 and although 

Joab may have justly incurred blame, it is difficult to 
see why his brother Abishai (to whom David owed so 
much, cp, e.g ., 2 S. 21 17) should be included in the 
invectives against the ‘sons of Zeruiah’ (cp 2 S. 330 
I610/. [see Klo.], 19 20 [21]^:). 

There is a consensus of critics that the injunction 
ascribed to David in 1 K. 2 5/. was written after his 
time to excuse the killing of Joab and Shimei (see 
David, § 12). Here, as in the section 228-34, Joab’s 
fate is represented as a just retribution for the murder 
of Abner, ‘ captain of the host of Israel,’ and of Amasa, 

‘ captain of the host of Judah.’ The special stress laid 
upon the innocence of David, 3 as well as the reiterated 
condemnation of the ‘sons of Zeruiah,’ reveals the 
tendency to idealise the character of the great national 
hero which characterised later ages (cp David, § 9). 

2. The father of Ge-harashim (1 Ch. 414 ; ia>j 3 a /3 [BL]). See 
Harashim. Meyer (Entst. 147) suggests a connection with 
Atroth-beth-joab [q.v.\ The resemblance between Seraiah 
(the name of his father) and Zeruiah (above) is superficially 
striking, but apparently accidental. 

3. One of the two families of Pahath-Moab [q.v.] in the great 

post-exilic list [Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8 c], Ezra26=Neh. 711 (uo£a/3 [B 
in both]) = 1 Esd. 5 11 (poj3oaj9 [B], AV om.); cp Ezra 89 = 
iEsd.835. S. A. C. 

JOAB, HOUSE OF. See Atroth-beth-joab. 

JOACHAZ (igoxaz [A], icoaxaz M- i Esd. 1 34 . 
See Jehoahaz. 

JOACHIM (icoakgim [BAQ]), Bar. 1 3, and Joacim 
1 Esd. I37 43 ; RV Joakim. See Jehoiakim, Jehoi- 
ACHIN. Joakim is also the name of a son of Zerub- 
babel (1 Esd. 5 s), of the high priest in Judith’s time 
(Jud. 46 ), and of the husband of Susanna (Sus. 1 1). 

JOADANUS ( icoAanoc [B], icoaAanoc [A]), 1 Esd. 
9 19 = Ezra 10 18, Gedaliah, 5. 

JOAH (nNi\ ‘ Yahwe is brother,’ cp -injriN, and see 
Names, § 44 ; icoax [BNALOQ]). 

1. b. Asaph, Hezekiah’s vizier at the time of Sennacherib’s 

invasion (2 K. 1818, to o<ra<f>aT [BA, omitting ‘b. Asaph’], 7/v. 26 
37, uoas [B; in v. 26 uoaafftar A]; Is. 363, i<t>x [#*], [T], 

V. 11 uoas [B], om. N*r, v. 22 iwa£ [T]). 

2. b. Joahaz, Josiah’s vizier during the religious reforms (2 Ch. 
34 8, tovax [B], two.? [AL] om. Pesh., itoaTTjp [Jos. Ant. x. 4 1]). 

3. b. Zimmah, a Gershonite Levite (1 Ch. 621 [6]: ioja/3 [B], 
icoae [L] ; 2 Ch. 2912 : om. B., tua [A], iu> 8 aa 9 [L]). See 
Genealogies i., § 7 (iii., b) } and note that Asaph ( q.v . 3, cp 
1 above) is also a Gershonite name. 

4. b. Obed-edom [q.v.\ (1 Ch. 264 ; itoad [B], -6 [L], uoaa [A]). 

JOAHAZ (tn.NtV, cp tn^irv ; icoaxaz [BAL]). 

1. The father of Joah [2] (2 Ch. 34 8 ; twax [B], om. Pesh.). 

2. (sOnNi.V, Jehoahaz), king of Israel (2 K. 141; io>axa? 
[B], a X a/[A ]). 

3. (=iniO.V, Jehoahaz), king of Judah (2 Ch. 36 2 4). 

JOANAN. 1. (icoanan [A], icon A [B], om. L), 
1 Esd. 9 1 = Ezra 106 , RV ‘Jonas.’ See Johanan, 2. 

2. (luiavav [Ti. WHO, Lk. 3 27 RV. See Genealogies ii., § 3 f 


1 Joab, according to Thenius, is a mistake for Shaphat (cp 
aa<f>[ar] BA 1 K. 4 6). 

2 David orders Uriah to be placed in the thick of the battle 
and then left. But in w. 17./f Uriah appears to join with other 
heroes in an onslaught against the city (no names of enemy or 
city are given in 11 2 f.) and falls with them. Nor is the intro¬ 
duction of Abimelech in v. 21 a case in point, for how was a city 
to be taken without going up to the wall (as in 2 S. 17 13)? 

3 1 K. 2 32 : ‘my father David knew it not ’; cp the awkward 
expression 2 S. 3 28 ]D nnND ID JW*!, 
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JOANES (ioo<\noy [WH], -nnoy [Ti.]), Jn. I42 
I<V m e-, AV 4 Jona,’ RV ‘John.’ See Bar-jona, John. 

JOANNA, or rather, as in RV Joanan (ico&nan 
[Ti. \VH]), eighteenth in the ascending genealogical 
series which begins with Joseph, Mary’s husband, in Lk. 
323-38. See Genealogies ii., § 3/. 

JOANNA (1 ooanna [Ti.], ioo<\na[WH]; cp Aram. 
fcOFII', ' 3111 ', Ber. R. 64, b. Sot. 22 a, from an original 
Heb. jjnr or 113111 ', Dalm. Jiid.-Pal. Aram . 142, 
n. 9, cp Bar-jona), wife of Ciiuza (Lk. 83). She was 
one of the pious women who ministered to Jesus and 
the twelve apostles (airrots [Ti. WH]) of their substance, 
and of those who went to the sepulchre to embalm his 
body (Lk. 83 24 io+). 

JOANNAN (icoannhc [ANV]), 1 Macc. 2 a, RV 
‘John.’ See Maccabees i., §§ 1, 3. 

JOARIB (1 Macc. 2 i). Sec Jehoiarib. 

JOASH (^RIIT, and, in an abbreviated form, t/N1\ 
Both forms occur in 1 and 2, but in 3^ the latter is consistently 
found ; cp yasi-ilu , an Arahian trihal-name, temp. Sennacherib 
and A:»ur’bani-pal [Hommel, E.xJ.T. 8562 f.\\ Sab. din^R, Sin. 
1C’1R3R) etc. 1 Possibly * Yah gives,’ § 26, see Gray, HPN 
154./C, hut more probably it is not a verbal form ; twas [BRAL] ; 
ias [A 2 K. 14 8]). 

1. b. Ahaziah, king of Judah (b.c. 835-796), who was 
hidden during the usurpation of Athaliah and crowned 
at the age of seven (2 K. 12 2 Ch. 24 ). 

On the two parallel accounts of the revolution which 
placed Joash on the throne, ( a ) 2 K. 11 1-12 18^-20, ( [b ) ib. w. 
13- 18a, see Stade, ZATIV 5 280 Jf. (’85), who is followed by 
Benzinger and Kittel. The former, which emphasizes the 
religious motives of the revolution, may have come from a work 
on the history of the temple. The account in 2 Ch. 22 io- 232 i 
is largely recast; but, where this is not the case, can be used as 
a parallel text to (a). 

We know but little of Joash’s long reign. Somehow 
the temple had been allowed to get into disrepair, and 
Joash made a new arrangement for the due preservation 
of the fabric, the priests being made responsible for this. 
The temple is evidently regarded as a royal possession. 
A statement of more historical interest (turned to his own 
account by the Chronicler, 2 Ch. 2423^) is concerned 
with the inroad of the Syrians under Hazael, who only 
departed on receiving a large tribute. No doubt this 
inroad stands in close connection with Hazael’s successful 
wars against Jehu or Jehoahaz. Joash met his death at 
the hands of assassins, which was possibly an act of private 
vengeance for the cruel murder of Zechariah b. Jehoiada, 
the priest. (This is suggested by the statement of 
2 Ch. 2425, which may be not wholly incorrect.) See 
Israel, § 31; Chronicles, § 8 ; Chronology, § 35. 

2. b. Jehoahaz (797-783 B.c. ?), king of Israel (2 K. 
13 iol 4 2 Ch. 25 ). One of the greatest of the Israelitish 
kings. His success over Benhadad [q.v.] b. Hazael 
(which is said to have been foretold by Elisha, 2 K. 
13 14^) and his victory over Amaziah, followed by his 
breaking down of the wall of Jerusalem, are the most 
prominent facts of his reign. That Judah was reduced 
to vassalage was the result, according to the narrative, 
of an audacious challenge of Amaziah b. Joash (1), king 
of Judah, which provoked the scornful and only too 
prophetic parable of the 4 thistle and the cedar’ (2 K. 
148 j£). See Amaziah, i. 

3. Father of Gideon [q.v .] (J u dg. 6-8). See Amaziah. 

4. A prince (lit. ‘the king’s son') temp. Ahab (1 K. 2226 cp 
2 Ch. 18 25 twao-a [B]). Either the title ‘king’s son’ was given 
to officers of state, or members of the royal house did not disdain 
such an office as the governorship of the prison. Possibly 

is a corruption of *?{<CnV (Che.), see Hammelech. 

5. A son of Shelah [q.v.], b. Judah, 1 Ch. 4 22 (twaSa [B]). 

6. One of David’s heroes(1 Ch. 12 3, twa [B], uopa? [A]). See 

David, § n a , iii. S. A. C. 

JOASH (WP, § 80, 4 Yahwe aids,’ for W, cp Ar. 
gatha and Sab. n. pr. This, however, is not 

favoured by the Gk. transcription icoas [BAL], which 

1 See Cook, Aramaic Glossary , s.v. l&’IR- 
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does not presuppose the harder y [ = £]. See Jeusii 
[cby;]). 

1. b. Becher [ q.v.] in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q.v ., § 9, 
ii. a ), 1 Ch. 7 8, cp Teush, v. 10, and 1 Ch. 23 10 /. [©]. 

2. One of David s overseers (1 Ch. 27 28). See David, § 11. 

JOATHAM (iooaGam [Ti. WH]), ML 1 9 . RV 
JOTHAM [q.v.]. 

JOAZABDUS (icoz&BAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 948 = Neh. 

87, JOSABAD. 

JOB pi'), Gen. 4613 AV, a corruption of Jashub 
(q.v., 1). 

JOB p 1 *N ; icoB, Job), the hero of the Book of Job 
(cp also Ezek. 141420 Jas. 5 u, on which see below), 
M confounded in the postscript to 0 with 

1. Name. j 0 p AB 2 ), king of Edom (Gen. 3633). 
Though this confusion is due to a late uncritical writer, 
probably a Jewish Haggadist, 1 we must admit the possi¬ 
bility that there may be a connection between the 
names. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar all have points 
of contact with name-lists in Genesis, and we should 
naturally expect this to be the case with 'Iyyob. It is 
true, most critics before Dillmann have explained ’Iyyob 
from the Hebrew, as if the original framer of the story 
of Job either coined the name or at least modified it so 
as to make it symbolic of his hero ; the alternatives are 
(1) 4 the pious ’ = Ar. ’ awwdb , 4 one who turns to God ’ 
(see Koran, 38162944) ; (2) 4 the assailed, or persecuted 
— i.e ., by God, or by Satan.’ Neither is very satis¬ 
factory. The former is not definite enough in meaning, 
nor is the root Israelitish ; 2 the latter implies an ex¬ 
ceptional use of the grammatical form (cp -h 1 ?' = it'r). 
There is no indication that the writers of Job thought 
of any meaning for the name. 

Another problem remains — the true origin of the 
name. In Am. Tab. 2376 13 we find Aiab a personal 
0 . . name in N. Palestine (Che. Expos., 

S Origin. b, p # 23) ; possibly Aiab — 'Iyydb. z 

In the next article (Job, Book of, § 4), the name of 
the hero of Job (qvr from p'R?) is traced to Ea-bani, 
the name of an ancient Babylonian hero, whose creation 
out of clay has been compared with the narrative in 
Gen. 27 (see Creation, § 20, n. 4). Ea-bani seems 
to have been confounded with Gilgame§, who, according 
to the myth, was attacked by some sore disease, and 
was supernaturally healed. For other legendary Hebrew 
names of Babylonian origin, see Cainites, §§ 6 - 8 , 10. 
On the land of Uz see Uz. 

The question whether Job really lived—which is 
distinct from the question whether he actually said and 
_ . , did all that is related of him in our book 

3 . JO S — can on jy ^ ansvverec j j n affirmative 

character. ^ we are p re p arec j to re gard Cain, Enoch, 
and Noah as historical personages. The saying of 
Resh Lakish, ‘Job existed not, and was not created, 
but is (only) a parable,’ 4 shows that great freedom of 
speech upon such matters was allowed among Jewish 
doctors. There has been some vagueness in the 
utterances of modern Christian scholars, who have 
not always considered that for a story to have a tradi¬ 
tional basis is not equivalent to its being founded 
on fact. The moral value of the story of Job is un¬ 
impaired by the denial of its historicity ; like the story 
of Jonah it is a parable, and the only question is 
—a parable of what ? The ancients were struck by 
Job’s righteousness (Ezek. 14 1420 Ecclus. 499 [Heb. 
text]), or by his patient endurance (Jas. 5 n). To 
Mohammed, too, Job was a model of piety and 

1 Bleek, Dillmann, Budde ascribe it to a Hellenist; but the 
arguments of Frankel (MGWJ 21 308^ [’72]) deserve attention. 
See Uz. 

2 Cp Lag. Uebers. 90. 

3 Cp also the later Heb. Dalm. Aram. WB. 

4 The saying was, however, tampered with. See Frankel, zb. 
310; and cp Job and Sol. 60f. On Resh Lakish see further 
Gratz, Hist . of the Jews (ET), 2 500^ 
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patience (Koran, 3840), and the Mohammedans humor¬ 
ously call the camel abu Eyyub, 'Job’s father/ In 
Christian Egypt, too, as Am£lineau remarks, 1 the 
story of Job was very popular, but not the speeches. 
The one was practical, the other appeared to be specu¬ 
lative. Theodore of Mopsuestia witnesses to the same 
preference of the story to the speeches in his time. 
For evidence of the further legendary development of 
the story of Job in the Jewish and Moslem world see 
D. B. Macdonald, AJSL 14137-164 [98]; K. Kohler, 
'The Testament of Job/ Kohut Manorial Volume 
(97), 264-338. 

In Ecclus. 499 © is certainly wrong in reading [D'ln’N for 
JVX; the latter reading is supported both by Syr. and by our 
Hebrew text. The recovered Heb. text, how- 
4. References, ever, must be corrupt. Smend thinks he can 
read in the MS after (Das hebr . 

Fragment , ’97, p. 32). ©, however, has ev o/uij3pw = Tyb'2, and 

this is what the copyist of our MS may have meant to give ; but 
the word we want is VT, and in b ^2 should be 

^*?Ep3, and the pD*VD of Cowley and Neubauer should be 
The passage then becomes, ‘ He also mentioned Job the upright, 
who uttered right words ' (see Job 42 7). 1 n Jas. 5 11 Zahn {Einl. 
1 55) may be right in preferring the reading iSere (AB 3 13 31 L 
Arm.) to elSeTe (B*K Ks. w.\ The verse becomes, * Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job and the end (appointed by) the 
Lord. See (here) that the Lord is full of compassion and pitiful.’ 

T. K. C. 


JOB, BOOK OF. The book stands third among 
the KUthubim or Hagiographa, according to the Tal¬ 
mudic arrangement, but not always in the same place 
relatively to other books ; in the Greek Bible too, there 
are variations in the MSS. On these points see Ryle, 
Cation of the OT (1892). In the Syriac Bible Job is 
placed between the Pentateuch and Joshua, because, 
according to the Jews (Baba bathra, 15 a), it was written 
by Moses (cp Canon, § 45). It may mitigate our 
surprise to remember that one of the fathers of modern 
criticism, Eichhorn, even claimed for the book a pre- 
Mosaic origin. We need not, however, any longer 
discuss the possibility of this view, since no scholar 
could be found to defend it. The most scientific 
arrangement is that which includes Job in the group of 
books of Wisdom ( Hokmah ), of which it is doubtless the 
greatest, and the most fraught with suggestion for the 
history of the Jewish religion. See Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture. 

As the book now stands, it consists of five parts. 

P r °l°g ue > written, like the Epilogue, in prose (chap. 

2. The Colloquies of Tob and his friends (chaps. 3*31). 

3. The speeches of Elihu (chaps. 32-37). 

4. The speeches of Yahwe out of the storm, with very brief 
answers of Job (chaps. 38-42 6). 

5. The Epilogue (42 7*17). 


Thus it is plain that the book of Job is deficient in 
literary unity. Two literary styles are represented in it 
1. Contents — 1 narrative prose and didactic poetry ; 

and character. both ' ho " ever ’ thoroughly ar , tist J c 
in character. We must not read the 

Prologue as a history ; this would be to do injustice to 
a considerable epic poet. Nor-must we read the Col¬ 
loquies as mere specimens of Hebrew philosophy in 
metre. This would be to miss making the acquaintance 
of a powerful lyric poet who was also skilled in the 
delineation of varieties of character. Certainly it is not 
legitimate to call the book of Job a drama ; a Hebrew 
drama, especially in post-exilic times, is inconceivable. 
The attitude of the Priestly Writer (P) in the Hexateuch 
towards the ancient Hebrew myths and legends suf¬ 
ficiently shows how hopeless a dramatic movement would 
have been, even had it been initiated. Nevertheless, 
the idea of inclosing a poetical debate between the two 
parts of a quasi-poetical tale is dramatic in tendency, 
and suggests that in more favourable circumstances 
gifted dramatists might have arisen among the Jews. 
In order that students may appreciate the art (not less 


1 ‘Version Th^baine du Livre de Job,’ PSBA, ’87, p. 109. 
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than the meaning) of the poem and its different sections, 
there is one preliminary service which the textual critic 
must render—viz., to submit the text of Job to a careful 
revision. 

All that can be done for exegesis from an opposite point of 
view has been done byDillmann, and if Davidson cannot be 
mentioned as Dillmann’s rival, yet every one of the too few 
pages that Davidson has written on Job testifies to familiarity 
with the available exe^etical material; where either of these 
eminent critics has failed, it has been simply owing to the 
inadequacy of their critical methods. To Bickell, Siegfried, 
Budde, Beer, and Duhm is due the credit of having perceived 
that the next step forward in exegesis must be preceded by a 
purification of the text. The labours of these scholars and of 
others who have worked at the text of Job on the same lines, 
though less continuously, cannot be disregarded by exegetical 
students, and any article like the present must constantly refer 
not only to the Massoretic but also to an emended text. 


The present writer is tied to no master, and will give 
the student the best that he knows. Nor can he abstain 
from adding that the emended text to which he will 
appeal is one which has partly been produced by con¬ 
siderations of metre. For the most necessary informa¬ 
tion on this subject he would refer to the article 
Poetical Literature ; it is enough here to endorse 
the statement of Duhm, that the usual poetical form in 
the Colloquies of Job and his friends is the simplest 
metre of Hebrew prosody—viz., the stanza of four 
stichi, of three beats each. 1 There are also, it is true, 
passages of tristichs in chaps. 24 and (perhaps) 30 ; but 
these are among the later insertions. One of the 
clearest reasons for denying these passages to the main 
author of the work is the difference in their poetical 
form. The statement of Zenner (Zt. f Kath . Th. '99, 
p. 173) that the book of Job contains much more than 
a hundred tristichs implies far too conservative an atti¬ 
tude towards the traditional text. 

The object of the Prologue Is to show that disin¬ 
terested love of God is possible, and that in the case of 

2 Prologue suctl an one as J 0 * 3 ’ or l ^ at ^ uas *‘ 
„personal being whom Job symbolises, 
and Epilogue. (he terribIe ^ of su J fferin g has this 

one intelligible purpose — viz., that the perfection of 
his unbought piety may be exhibited before angels and 
men. Job is introduced to ns as a rich Edomite Emeer, 
happy in his family and in his enormous possessions. 
He also knows the true God under the name Elohim, 
and is scrupulous in the established observances of 
piety. Heaven is thrown open to us that we may see 
what Yahwe himself thinks of Job, and how the Satan 
is only permitted to hurl this great and good man into 
an abyss of misery that his piety may come out as pure 
gold. The deed is done, and Job, stricken with a 
loathsome sickness (see Pestilence), withdraws to the 
ash-mound ( mazbala) of his village (cp Lam. 45). 

' Flesh for flesh,’ 2 the Satan had said (24) ; 'his dearest 
relations are nothing to a man, if he may but save his 
life.’ That, however, was not the right reading of 
Job’s character. His wife’s faith indeed gave way. 
Loyal to her husband, but faithless to her God, she 
bade Job be a man, since God withheld the reward of 
piety, and curse his all-powerful enemy before he died. 
To Job, however, this was the height of folly ; she who 
so spoke had degraded herself—had become ' one of the 
foolish women ’ (see Fool). Not only did he 1 speak 
no rash word 3 against God,’ he willingly accepted the 


1 Jerome states that the book is composed in hexameters with 
a dactylic and spondaic movement. Evidently he means double 
trimeters. Du^ort, Prof, of Greek at Cambridge, translated 
Job in Homeric hexameters under the title 9 privo 6 piap.^oi 
(Cambr. 3653). Vetter (Die Metrik ties B. Job [’97]), and Ley 
(articles in Si. Kr. ’98) are the most recent special monographs 
on the metre of Job. 

2 Read probably iy2 “ib‘2. MT’s my nyn my, ‘skin for 
skin,’ gives no adequatesense ; Schwally’s explanation (ZA TIV 
2O46J [1900]), is only slightly more plausible than that of Merx 
and Budde. 

3 MT in 1 22 reads n^En jro ‘ and attributed 

nothing unsavoury to God,’ the exact sense of which is variously 
given (see Schultens, Di., Bu.). Probably, however, we should read 
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' evil' which could not blot from his memory the 4 good ’ 
of happier days. In a little while his three chief friends 
arrive, for the news has spread far and wide ; they are 
doubtless Emeers like Job, and they know how true 
sympathy should express itself. 

The prose narrative is resumed in the Epilogue. 
Yahw& declares that his anger is kindled against the 
friends of Job because they have not said of him the 
thing that is right, like his servant Job ; he tells them 
to offer sacrifice, and Job shall intercede for them, 4 that 
sudden ruin may not befall them.’ 1 So Job prayed for 
them, and, as a public act of justification, God restored 
him more than his former prosperity, till at length he 
died, old and full of days. 

As .a piece of narrative the Epilogue compares very 
unfavourably with the Prologue. The idea that after 
.,. . f having been proved capable of 4 fearing 
3 . Criticism ol God for naughti » j 0 b should have to 
the prece ing. S p en( j a hundred and forty years in the 
enjoyment of a commonplace prosperity will seem to 
most moderns so unreasonable that they probably would 
be glad to have reasons for cancelling it. It is not less 
strange that nothing should be said in the Epilogue 
either of Satan’s loss of his wager, or of Job’s recovery 
from his leprosy. However, to do justice to the writer 
we must view him, not as an artist, but as a teacher. 
The Epilogue was a necessary concession to the un¬ 
spiritual multitude, who had been taught even by 
prophets to look forward to double compensation for 
Israel’s afflictions 2 (Is. 61 7 Jer. 16 14-18 Zech. 912). 
Regarding Job as a symbol of suffering Israel, Jewish 
readers could not but expect him to be re-endowed with 
sons and daughters, flocks and herds, and treasures of 
gold 3 (cp Is. 54 1 606 /. 9). Now, too, we can see 
why, instead of telling us how Job recovered from his 
sickness, the narrator uses the vague expression 3tf 
nuriviN, which is so often used of the hoped-for restora¬ 
tion of the national prosperity (e.g. , Ps. 14 7 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 1). 
He is thinking here, not of the legendary Job, but of 
his people Israel. 

We next consider Prologue and Epilogue together. 
Can these be by the same writer as the Colloquies? 
(1) It must be admitted that the Colloquies in general 
presuppose the main facts of the story in the Prologue ; 
on the other hand, in 191517/ (contrast 84 29 s) we 
have certain statements which are plainly incon¬ 
sistent with some of those facts. (2) In Job 42 7 
Job is commended for having spoken rightly of 
God; obviously this does not correspond with the 
speeches of Job in the Colloquies. (3) The Prologue 
ascribes the trials of Job to the Satan. Nothing is 
said of this in the poem ; neither Job nor his friends 
know anything of such a being. (4) In the Prologue 
Job is a model of patience ; in the Colloquies he is 
impatient. (5) The explanation of Job’s sufferings 
given in 1 10 a is unknown to the Colloquies. (6) Sacri¬ 
fices are essential to piety in the prose-story of Job ; 
they are not once mentioned in the Colloquies. 

The necessary inference is that the Prologue and the 
Epilogue were written before the Colloquies, and since 


D\*lM VflSBtt NBnK -1 ?] (cp 2 10, and especially Ps. IO633). 

(nj represents ^3; nsru comes from VflBBG- V was inserted 
by the last editor to make sense.) 

1 In 428 MT gives, n*?33 D3DV , fi^3 l ?i ‘that I may not 
do something shameful to you — t.e., give you an exemplary 
punishment (Bu.). The text of Job is so far from immaculate 
that it is better to emend it here than to force n^33 in this 
way. A more impossible word than for Yahwfe to use 

could hardly be imagined. Probably we should read, 
nn)a nnxn. nSna and nnVa are both very liable (as 

experience of Job and Psalms will show) to corruption. 

- ‘The exact doubling of Job’s former possessions shows that 
we are not^ reading literal history here ' (Davidson, on 42 12). 

3 On th*e close of 42 11 see Kesitah, and^ on the names of 
Job’s three daughters, the first and the third of which are 
strangely misread, see Jemima, Kezia, Keren-happuch. 
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427 implies that both Yahwfe and the friends had held 
discourse with Job, it follows that the present Collo¬ 
quies (if we may provisionally regard them as a whole) 
have been substituted for speeches of very different 
purport which came from the narrator of the prose- 
story, and were in perfect harmony with it. 1 

The chief value of the Epilogue for us moderns (who on 
msthetic and religious grounds alike are compelled to take 
exception to its contents) is that it enables us to reconstruct 
the main outlines of the original colloquy and of those portions 
of the story which had to be omitted together with the original 
colloquy. Elsewhere an attempt has been made to reconstruct 
what might conceivably have formed the omitted portion of the 
earlier book of Joh. 2 Something of the sort can hardly be 
dispensed with in a full treatise on the criticism of Job, though 
to economise space it is not given here. The theory adopted 
above enables us to account (a) for the severe blame which 
Yahwfc gives to the three friends, and for their assumed liability 
to some terrible calamity ; 8 (b) for the high praise awarded to 
Job; ( c ) in part for the expressions in the description of the 
suffering Servant of Yahwfc in Is. 5213-6312; and ( d) for the 
early view of Job, which persisted for centuries in many 
quarters in spite of the later insertions in the book, as a model 
of righteousness and patient endurance. 

We must now ask, Is it possible to get behind the 
representation given of Job and of his misfortunes in 
the Prologue and Epilogue ? That 
there is a legendary basis may be 
assumed as on a priori grounds likely. 
Even the book of Tobit has its legendary element, though 
the main current of the narrative is unaffected by it. Much 
more may we expect to find a traditional basis for the story of 
Job, which is of just the type in which the primitive imagina¬ 
tion delighted ; indeed, the name of its hero (in striking contrast 
to Tobit = Tobiah) is plainly no fiction, but a legacy from 
antiquity. 

The prevalent view among critics is that a wise man 
of poetical gifts in Judaea in the post-exilic period 
adopted a story which had been handed on from age 
to age in popular tradition, and adapted it to his own 
didactic purposes. 4 

One of the chief points in favour of this view is the super¬ 
natural machinery of the Prologue, which has a strong quasi- 
mythological character. In particular, the humorousness 8 
of the dialogue between Yahwe and the Satan, which might be 
abundantly paralleled from Christian hagiology, evidently re¬ 
resents the popular, not the official religion. On the other 
and, it must be remarked (1) that the Prologue is evidently 
constructed with a didactic object—viz., to give an adequate 
explanation of the sufferings of the righteous; (2) that the 
Epilogue is not fully intelligible unless Job be understood as a 
type of the people of Israel; and (3) that the Epilogue pre¬ 
supposes that Job and his three friends have been conversing 
on the subject of the divine government of the world (Job 42 7), 
whereas discussions on speculative subjects are uncongenial to 
the popular mind. 

How far can this view be endorsed? So much as 


4. Legendary 
basis. 


this appears to be certain—the story of Job is based upon 
a popular legend. It is probable, however, that some 
of the most interesting features of the Prologue are not 
of traditional origin, but come from a cultivated wise 
man who knew how to write for the people, but stood 
somewhat apart both from the popular and from the 
official religion. This wise man lived in the post- 
exilic period, when the belief in the Satan was becoming 
general. Very probably the imaginary dialogue between 
Yahw6 and the Satan is not merely humorous but 
ironical. The narrator may wish to suggest a grave 
doubt as to the appropriateness of such a belief in 
Judaism ; certainly he regards the Satan, like the b’ne 
Elohim, 6 as no more than a part of his poetic machinery. 
His main object, however, is to show (anticipating much 
later teaching) that the accumulated woes of Israel are 
but tests of the disinterestedness of Israel’s love for 
God. It is true, the Epilogue is inconsistent with 
this : this wise man and artist, free-minded as he is, 
has to make concessions to the multitude (see § 3). 


1 See D. B. Macdonald, JBL 14 63-71 C95); Duhm, Hiob, 
(’97), Einl. p. viii. 

2 Che. Jewish Religious Life , 161. 

3 nn^2 (see preceding col. n. 1). 

4 See Wellh. JDT y 1871, p. 555 ; Che. Job and Sol 66; 
Budde, pp. viii ff. ; Duhm, p. vii / 

6 Cp Job ana Sol. no (parallel between Job and Faust). 

6 I.e. 4 members of the divine guild ’ (Angels, § 2). 
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Most probably all that he adopted from the legend 
was (i) the name of the hero and of the land in which 
he lived ; (2) the fact of Job’s close intercourse with 
God ; and (3) the surprising circumstance that this 
most righteous and divinely favoured of men was 
attacked by some dread disease such as leprosy, but 
was ultimately healed. So much as this was not 
improbably known to Ezekiel, who ( 14 14 20) mentions 
three men, Noah, Daniel (or rather perhaps * Enoch ’— 
see Enoch), and Job as having escaped from peril of 
death by their righteousness. The original story was 
probably derived from Babylonia (cp preceding article). 
Eabani, the friend of the solar hero Gilgames (see 
Enoch), himself too created for Ea by the potter- 
goddess Aruru, was attacked by a distressing sickness, 
apparently the same from which Gilgames had for a 
time been a sufferer. In the Babylonian legend Eabani 
dies, whereas Gilgames is healed for a time by a magic 
potion and immersion in the fountain of life in the 
earthly paradise. It would seem that in Palestine one 
part of the story of Gilgames dropped away from that 
hero and attached itself to Eabani, whose name became 
Hebraised into jtn, out of which arose 3VN, 'Iyydb 
(Job). Probably the story was brought by the Israelites 
from Hauran, if, as has been suggested (see Haran), 
the Haran of Genesis is a distortion of Hauran. The 
' land of Uz ’ (see Uz) was therefore probably in the NE. 
of Palestine, where indeed the name 1 2 3 4 Uz’ would naturally 
lead us to place it, but is transferred to Edom by the 
author of the original Book of Job, because of the tra¬ 
ditional reputation of the Edomites for wisdom 1 (Obad. 8; 
cp Teman ). This new situation suggested the mention 
of the Sabeans ( 1 15), and the Cushites (I17; read 
D'»ty3 for ; see Cush, § 2, i. ), also the designation 
of Job as 4 the greatest of all the sons of Jerahmeel ’ 
(I3; read 'an for cnp 133; see Jerahmeel, 

Kedem, Mahol) and of the friends of Job as a 
Temanite, a Zarhite, and a Temanite respectively 
(for the emendations here adopted see Shuhite, 
Zophar). The later wise man (once more we pro¬ 
visionally assume the unity of the Colloquies) who, 
as we have seen, discarded the original Colloquies 
and substituted new ones, does not seem to have 
altered the Prologue and Epilogue. To his work, 
which from the very first impressed thinkers as much 
as the prose narrative of Job impressed the multitude, 
we now direct our attention. Evidently he admired 
that narrative, for he has adopted it; but not less 
evidently he was not satisfied even by the attractive 
theory embodied in the Prologue, partly, we may 
suppose, because it depended for its efficacy on the 
opening of the heavens, and the admission of human 
listeners to the council-hall of ElohTm. For the wise 
men sought to connect religion as much as possible with 
mother-earth. 

It should be noticed that there are three cycles of 

.p. , , speeches, or colloquies, so that each 

* ^ C 7 C 6 friend speaks nine times (on Zophar’s 
0 speec es. t hj r( j speech see below), and Job answers 
nine times. Job also opens the colloquies by a poetic 
complaint. 

The friends, who represent the Jewish theologians 
of the author’s time, are about to speak. An excuse 
for this had to be provided. Submission to the divine 
will was the fundamental note of the character of Job, 
according to the Prologue. In order to justify argu¬ 
mentation, the sufferer must be seen to have lost his 
composure. The word ' God * occurs but twice in Job’s 
complaint (chap. 3); he murmurs, but without accusing 
God of injustice. All that he craves is an explanation 
of this sudden catastrophe. Why was he suffered to 
live on when born—why must he live on, now that he 
is in abject misery? Piety does not forbid him to 

1 For a peculiar view of the ‘ Edomite setting ’ of the original 
poem, see Klostermann on 1 K. 4 ii. 
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curse his natal day—the day which began with the 
night of his birth. 

Perish the day on which I was to be born, 

And the night which said, Behold, 1 a boy ! 

Let not God above ask after it, 

Let not the moon show her splendour above it. 2 

Years and days are not- imaginary, but have an 
objective existence in the unseen world. Job would 
fain revenge himself on this luckless day. As Moulton 
well says, 4 All variations of darkening that fancy 
can suggest are invoked to blot out that day 
which betrayed Job into life.’ 3 Then Eliphaz the 
Temanite comes forward. He is the oldest of the 
party—older than Job’s father ( 15 10). It is char¬ 
acteristic of him that he appeals to special revelations 
of his own ; characteristic of Bildad that he loves to 
appeal to tradition ; characteristic of the young and 
impetuous Zophar that he appeals to no authority but 
his own judgment, and gets irritated at any one who 
disputes the correctness of his theory. 4 All are agreed 
that the cause of all calamity (and therefore of Job’s) is 
sin, whereas Job himself from the first ascribes his 
trouble to some baffling mystery in God himself. The 
point which is not clear to the friends is, whether the 
calamity which has befallen Job is a punishment or 
merely an educational chastisement. They could not 
have hesitated to adopt the second view but for the 
vehemence of Job’s complaint which seemed to them 
unbecoming in a devout man. Eliphaz gently re¬ 
monstrates with his friend, and, if textual corruption be 
removed, his speech will not strike us as either un¬ 
connected or dictatorial. Why should Job lose heart? 
Who ever perished, being innocent ? Job must know 
this ; clearly Eliphaz does not expect any criticism of 
his statement. There is one truth, however, of which 
Job seems to him not fully aware ; indeed Eliphaz 
himself had needed to have it enforced by a special, 
personal revelation, whispered to him by a mysterious 
form at night (4 17-21) :— 

Can mortal man be righteous before God ? 

Can man be pure before his maker? 

Behold, he trusteth not his servants, 

His holy ones are unclean before God ; 

How much more the dwellers in houses of clay . . . 

Do they not dry up, when he bloweth upon them ? 

They die, but without wisdom. 8 

What, then, is man’s true wisdom? It is to 
recognise trouble as the consequence of sin, and not 
to be seduced into irritating words which can only 
lead to the complete destruction both of the fool who 
utters them and of his children (524/.). Does Job 
think that there is anyone of the celestials who can be 
induced to help him ? He will hardly indulge in this 
fancy after the revelation which Eliphaz has just 
related. For his own part, Eliphaz would rather turn 
trustfully to God, whose purposes are so unsearchable, 
but, for the righteous man, so beneficent. He con¬ 
cludes with an idealistic picture of the happiness in 
store for Job, if he will defer to the friendly advice 
offered to him by Eliphaz (517-27). 

Job 48 -n and 536 f 10 are late insertions which spoil the 
fine rhetoric of the poet. Chap. 5 is also questioned by 
Siegfr., Beer, and Duhm, but seems to be protected by 4 is£ if 
read as emended above ; indeed, 4 call now,’ etc. is much too 
vigorous an address for an ordinary glossator. Verse 7 needs 
correction in order to suit v. 6, but cannot be rescued for the 
poem, both v. 6 and v . 7 being alien to the Temanite’s argu¬ 
ment. (Verse 7 should probably be read, 4 Yea, man brings 
forth misery, and the sons of wickedness pour forth iniquity ’; 


1 nan for nnn (<S ISov; Bick., Bu., Du.). 

2 See translation of four stanzas of Job’s complaint, with 
justification, in Exp. T 10 380^ (’99). 

3 Book ofJob , In trod- p. xix. 

4 Cp Davidson, Job, 25 f 

8 In 1 . 4 read VCHjp Awil. After 1 . 5 we have 

omitted four lines, to avoid having to justify emendations at too 
great length. When we follow ©, there is a quotation from Is. 

40 24. See Beer ad loc . 
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Ity VJ'T \331 rbv DIM *2. Cp Budde, Duhm, 

Matihes). 

Bildad’s first speech is chiefly remarkable for his 
respectful attitude towards tradition. ' We are of 
yesterday,' he says, ‘and know nothing' (89), whereas 
the wisdom of the past is centuries old, and has a 
stability to which Job’s new-fangled notions (for Job 
represents a ' new school' of religious philosophy) 
cannot pretend. Here the first genuine allusion to 
Egypt rux, * Nile-grass,’ 811 ; see Reed) should be 
noticed ; also Bildad’s cruel reference to the fate of 
Job’s children (84). Zophar gives a panegyric of the 
divine wisdom (115-8), which, however, only leads up 
to the poor inference that God must be able to see 
secret sin (11 n), and which Job (122/ n f 14-25 
13 1 /.) reduces, as he thinks, to its just proportions. 1 

The saying in 116 c, ‘ Know therefore that God exacteth of 
thee less than thine iniquity deserveth ’ (EV) is indeed a 
terrible onej but Zophar is not to be held responsible for it. 
It is not an interpolation, however, but an editorial attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. When duly emended, it may 
assist us in the emendation of 1163 , which should probably run 
thus, ‘ That thou mightest know that it (/>., divine wisdom) is 
marvellous in reason ’: m 1 ?# -j^ is corrupted from 

iTBhn*? C'nVs '3 yini. Chap. 12 has been much misunder¬ 
stood. Grill would excise 12 4-13 2 as a later insertion. Sieg¬ 
fried prints 124-6 and 12 7*13 1 in colours (as insertions): and 
Duhm omits 12 7-10 and 12 4-6, and makes 12 4-6 (trislichs, he 
thinks) parallel to the cycle of poems in chaps. 24 and 30 2-8. 
This is simply owing to corruptions of the text which have 
obscured the meaning. Probably the only interpolations are 
vv. 49 and 13. The passage should begin, No doubt with you 
is discernment, And with you is perfection of wisdom. Yea, I 
have not learned wisdom, And your secrets I know not (cp 11). 
But ask now the beasts that they may teach thee, etc. (w. 7 J 
The wicked man at the judgment is confident. At (God’s) fixed 
time his foot is secure, etc. (w. 5 /.). Doth not the ear try 
words, etc. (v. n). 

The only result of these successive speeches is to 
make the complaints of the sufferer bolder and more 
startling. But before he ' gives free course to his com¬ 
plaint’ (10 1), he secures his right to do so. The im¬ 
mensity of his woe is his justification. All he asks of 
his friends is—spoken or silent sympathy ; but he asks 
it in vain, and this intensifies his agony. The friends 
may lecture to him on the infinite power and wisdom of 
God. Miserable comfort! He knows it only too well. 
To be compelled to think that this power and wisdom 
is not directed by morality, and that he is worth no 
more to the Almighty and the All-wise than the moun¬ 
tains which he removes, or the rivers which he dries 
up, is acutely painful. Job does not profess to under¬ 
stand God’s dealings in the world of nature, but hitherto 
it has appeared to him that he understood God's inter¬ 
course with His moral creature—man. He looks for 
consistency in God’s dealings with moral beings. The 
sudden transition from happiness to misery in Job’s 
case can only, so he fancies, be ascribed to capricious¬ 
ness in God ; or, if we may express the underlying 
symbolic meaning, the catastrophe by which a religious 
and prosperous people like Israel was suddenly crushed 
by the iron heel of a foreign despot, appears to show 
that Zion has been forgotten by her God. As for the 
theory that calamity is a chastisement, it will not apply 
to Job’s case, for his days are numbered, and even for 
those few days God, as if a wild beast, cannot refrain 
from torturing his prey. Yet, such is the power of true 
religion, the man who utters these desperate words, 
pleads with his God for gentler treatment ! These three 
speeches of Job (6/. 9 /. 12 - 14 ) are rich in poetic 
ore ; but we have space here only for the wonderful 
expressions of an inextinguishable heart-religion which 
occur near the close of the first and third speeches 
respectively. 

1 Davidson's remark (p. 88) that in reply to Zophar Job 
shows, by a brilliant declaration of the divine wisdom and 
power that he is a greater master in the knowledge of these 
than his friends are, hardly touches the main point. Job 
admits that God is wise; but the result of his observation is 
that God's wisdom is mainly devoted to destructive ends. 
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It will be noticed that in the first quotation a supposed 
‘ parody' of Ps. 8 5 [6] and an unaesthetic phrase which no 
Arabic parallel can make tolerable, have disappeared. If emenda¬ 
tion is permissible, it is so here. 1 

What is man that thou shouldest spy him out, 

And direct thine attention to him? 

That thou shouldest try him (by fire) every morning, 

And test him every moment? 

* 

How long ere thou look away from me, 

Ere thou leave me that I may have a moment’s cheer? 

Why hast thou set me as a target? 

Why am I unto thee as a mark ? 

♦ 

And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 

And cause mine iniquity to remove? 

For now I must lie down in the dust, 

And when thou seekest after me, I shall be gone (7 17*21). 

O that thou wouldest hide me in Sheol, 

That thou wouldest conceal me till thine anger were spent, 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time and remember me, 
If the fury of wrath should come to an end ! 

All my days of anguish I would wait 
Till thy relenting came ; 

Thou wouldest call, and I would answer thee, 

Thou wouldest long after the work of thy hands (1413-15). 2 

It will be plain, even from these quotations, that the 
first part of the discussion has not been wholly useless. 
„ , It is true, the several points of view 

6 . becon j Q b anc j f r i en( js are in some 

y ' respects totally different. Both parties, 
however, have alike become awake to the fact 
that the problem before them has more than a merely 
personal reference. It is not only Job but a large 
section of the human race which has, apparently, lost 
its sense of union with God. The old days of idyllic 
happiness and unquestioning faith have passed away 
not merely for Job, but also for Israel, and for many 
another people, and ‘ the earth ’ seems to be ‘ given over 
into the hands of the wicked ’ (9 24). According to 
the friends, this was because of some sin committed by 
Job (t.e., by Job’s antitypes). Job, however, could not 
accept this, and went on piling complaint upon com¬ 
plaint. The friends, he said, were treacherous, and 
God was inconsistent—* He destroys the perfect and 
the wicked ’ (9 22). We might have supposed that 
this enlargement of the problem would have softened 
Job’s mood. 3 It does not soften it; the poet fails to 
make the most of the psychological situation. There is 
but one idea which can at all comfort Job ; it is this— 
that God’s love cannot really be extinct—that in the 
depths of his nature God cannot be as hostile to him as 
he seems. Though slowly dying he can even now 
imagine God longing after him when it is, humanly 
speaking, too late, and he indulges in the dream of a 
successful conflict between God’s wrath and God’s love. 4 

It is Wrath that hurries Job to SheOl; Love stands by sorrow¬ 
fully and waits his time. Thanks to Love, it will at length be 
seen that Job’s removal to the dark underworld was the best 
thing that could have happened. No longer seeing him, God’s 

1 The readings here proposed are ^SsiH (1. 1); }3S1Sfl 0- 3 I 
see Exp.T 10 381); y:i 3^3N1 (1. 6); niecV (1. 8; cp 16i23; 
Beer). The opening words of v. 20 are omitted as an interpo¬ 
lation (Bick., Du.). 

2 The emendations in 1413-15 are :— HDn JT13J? Chn DM 0- 4 ) I 

’3sy (1. 5; Exp. T, l.c.)\ 6). T Of these, the most im¬ 
portant is the first. AIT has, iTHVl 123 © car yap 

airo6avr)av6pu)iro<; tjjcreTac, which Bickell,Cheyne(7Wt'* Eel. Life , 
234), arid Duhm follow (‘ if a man were to die and to live again ’). 
This, however, does not fit the parallelism, (y and j, c and n 
are easily confounded.) 

a Cp the touching apologue of the mustard-seed in Buddha - 
gJwsha's Parables. 

4 On this division of God into two parties, cp Davidson on 17 3; 
Che. Job and Sol. 31. The Jewish poet I bn Gabirol finely says, 
iQO ni2i<, ‘I fly f rom Thee to Thee’; and our own in¬ 
imitable Crashaw says, 

But thou giv’st leave (dread Lord I) that we 
Take shelter from Thyself in Thee ; 

And with the wings of Thine Own dove 
Fly to Thy sceptre of soft love. 
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irritation will pass away, and he will long to renew his inter- 
course with him on earth or in heaven. Thus, though Job will 
still have the ‘anguish’ 1 of being parted from God, he will be 
able to wait patiently for the reawakening of his love. Will 
Job come to believe that this is no dream? That is the impor¬ 
tant question with which we approach the second colloquy. 

Job’s essential devoutness is manifest to us ; but it was 
not so to his friends (cp 15 4). In fact, passages like 
those quoted above are not intended for the ears of the 
friends. They are lyric monologues which illustrate the 
dramatic process going on within the mind of Job ; they 
form no real part of the colloquy. Job’s narrow¬ 
minded friends can see his outward irreverence, but not 
the longing to be at peace with God which alone made 
such irreverence possible. Now, they think, Job reveals 
himself in his true character, and, their gentler treatment 
having failed, they proceed to try the effect of lurid 
pictures of the wicked man’s fate, 2 intending that Job 
should see in these pictures no distant resemblance to 
himself. This wounding language Job meets with 
growing dignity. The symptoms of his sickness are 
becoming aggravated ; death, he feels, cannot be far 
distant. He has already said, ‘ Yea, let him kill me, I 
will not desist. 3 Surely my ways I will defend before 
him ’ (13 15). But now his condition appears desperate ; 4 
and in his loneliness he returns to the idea that God 
cannot be entirely his enemy. 

Death, indeed, he cannot escape ; he is caught in 
God's net, and complaints of injustice are unavailing 
(19 6/.). Job is now sure that he has an avenger of 
blood in heaven (cp Ps. 9 12 [13]); when he is dead, his 
cry (i.e., the appeal of his blood, which lies on the 
bosom of the earth) will reach the ear of the divine 
Love. To mother-earth he first makes his appeal ; 
then he tells the universe of a stupendous fact of his 
consciousness. 

O earth, cover not my blood, 

And let my cry have no (resting-) place. 

Yea, I know it —my piercing cry is in heaven, 

And my shriek has entered the heights. 

He will accept the words with which I cry, 

My Blood-avenger will hear my call, 

That he may decide between a man and God, 

And between man and his fashioner (161-21). 5 

But here Job stops. It is implied that reparation will 
be made for Job’s unjust and violent death ; but no 
surmise is offered as to the form that this will take. 
The much-suffering man has advanced beyond what he 
said in 932/.; he has found a ‘daysman betwixt us 
that might lay his hand upon us both ’ ; the daysman’s 
nature, if not his name, is Righteous Love. But he has 
not resumed the position adopted for a moment in 

1 Read Day for NDa, both in 14 14 and in 7i. 

2 There are, of course, corruptions of the text as elsewhere. 
For instance, 15 14-19, as they stand, are highly suspicious. 
It is not enough to omit w. 14 and 17 (Bi.) as interpolations. A 
single stanza should take the place of w. 14-19 ; the original text 
can easily be detected under the present much-edited text. 
What Eliphaz really says is, ‘Ask the wise men, for they alone 
have unerring wisdom ; they will not withhold their torah ’ (see 
Crit. Bib.). 

3 Read WiK t* 1 ? {Exp. T 10 382); MT, WrK i6, is clearly 
wrong. Davidson, * I will not wait’; Duhm, ‘I cannot hold 
out ’ ; Budde, ‘ I hope for nothing.’ 

4 The passage, 16 22, 171 f. t so far as we can understand it, 
interrupts the context, and must surely be an interpolation. Cp. 
Siegfried’s notes. 

5 Lines 3 and 4 in MT run, * Even now, behold, my witness 
is in heaven, and my witness is in the heights. ’ But the context re¬ 
quires more than a ‘ witness ’ of Job’s innocence, and Vine? (Aram.) 
occurs only once again in the MT, and there it is corrupt (see 
Jegar-Sahadutha). Read probably D’DS'D ’Jin 'BJJT'Da 
D’DDai HKD ’nyich- Sense, metre, and the textual phenomena 
are thus satisfied. Lines 5 f. make a miserable sense in MT; 
0 represents an intermediate stage between the true text and 
MT. The true text may be something like this, ’Vlp HST 

yop; ’nVsni In line 8, for ?njn read VnsV (illus¬ 

trated by the argument in 10 8). ‘ His friend,’ however explained, 
whether as Job’s friends (collectively) or as a title for God, is 
intolerable. For a minute, though not quite satisfactory discus¬ 
sion of the passage, see Budde ; and on the versions see Beer. 
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14 13-15 ; he does not on this occasion specify the form 
which the expected reparation, or vengeance for blood, 
will take. It was a noble idea that he had stated ; but, 
not being able to offer any tangible proof of its correct¬ 
ness, he soon falls back into his old elegiac strain, and 
even appeals to the friends for pity (19 21). He might 
as well have appealed to icebergs. From their averted 
faces the persecuted heretic secs that his doom is sealed. 
If God had not marked him out for death, they might 
have thought to do God service (cp 13 8) by stoning 
him. Job warns them of their guilt (cp 13 10 f ); he 
does not threaten them with ‘the sword,’ as the faulty 
MT represents. First, however, he revives his own 
courage by giving for the third time a public expression 
to his unextinguished belief in his God (19 25/). We 
cannot indeed venture, in deference to later Christian 
beliefs, to let the text of 19 25-27 pass, and assume that 
the passage refers either to the hope of the resurrection, 
or at least to the hope of conscious and continuous 
intercourse with God in an unbodied state of existence 
cp Eschatology). A close examination of the text 
shows that it has not only suffered corruption but also 
received interpolations, and our general experience with 
the ancient versions (which have often made prophets 
and poets give support to the later eschatology) justifies 
us in dealing with the MT somewhat freely. The 
present writer’s attempt at a thoroughly critical restora¬ 
tion may be thus rendered,— 

As for me, I know it—my Avenger lives, 

And (lying) in the dust I shall receive his pledge ; 
Shaddai 1 will bring to pass my desire, 

And as my justifier I shall see God. 

* 

When ye say, ‘ We will pursue him like a hart, 

And will satisfy ourselves with his (lacerated) flesh ’; 
Have fear for yourselves because of your words, 

For those are words of iniquity (19 25-29). 

So then the dream of a permanent resurrection of the 
old intercourse with God on earth or in heaven is not 
finally ratified by Job’s mature thought. Still he 
ventures nearer to that dream than when he uttered the 
cry to mother-earth. He will not give up his belief in 
God’s righteousness, and therefore declares it to be 
certain that God will one day publicly recognise his 
servant’s innocence ; and since on the one hand it is 
essential to the completeness of this reparation that Job 
should witness it, and on the other it is inconceivable 
(14 12) that man should 1 awake, or be raised out of his 
sleep ’ to the old familiar life, it is the only solution 
which remains that the unbodied spirit of Job should 
for a moment be transferred to the upper world to 1 see 
God as his justifier.’ On this view great stress must 
be laid ; no other exegesis appears possible, nsjr 1 ?!;, 
‘on the dust (of ShSol),’ and *pnso. ‘ my justifier' 
(underlying n&’Do), being both apparently planted 
firmly in the text. That God can ‘ both kill and make 
alive ’ would no doubt have been granted by the poet ; 
exceptionally a man like Enoch or Elijah might doubt¬ 
less be saved either froin death or out of death. But he 
regards his hero not as an exceptional person but as a 
representative of the class of righteous sufferers, and as 
such (so the poet thinks) Job cannot be raised from the 
dead. 

Job, then, in some unimaginable way will for a 
moment be enabled to see the Light of lights—Elo&h. 
His desire has been to have his innocence established 
by the righteous Judge ; that desire ‘ Shaddai will bring 
to pass.’ First, the Goel, or Vindicator (see Goel), will 
convey to Job the ‘ pledge ’ of his willingness to act as 
G 5 el (cp Ruth 47/.), then the solemn act of justification 
will be performed in the presence of Job. We must 
not be * wise above that which is written,’ and speculate 
with the help of later Jewish eschatology on the change 
which, for Job, must pass upon Shgol when he returns 
thither at peace with God. Certain it is, that Job, and 
therefore also his poet, has broken with the conventional 

1 Shaddai (see Names, § 117), occurs 31 times in the MT of 
Job. 
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doctrine of ShSol, but he has not formed a new and 
better doctrine, capable of being presented in poetical 
form. 

The view that Job anticipates restoration to health and 
prosperity in this life still finds supporters (see Bn., no ; Lane, 
49/ ; Beer, 127). It appears to the present writer to be con¬ 
nected with an a priori view of the structure of the Book of 
Job, and, in the case of Budde especially, with an unduly 
optimistic view of MT in this passage. Di. and Da. both 
favour the view that Job’s justification will be after death ; such 
also, in a form agreeing in essentials with that given above, is 
the view of We. (IJG 177), Smend J Rel . Gesch. 471)1 and Du. 
104. Of these critics, Duhm has given most attention to the 
text; but his retention of nc*3? and his introduction of 
in (which properly means a tribal or religious sign on tbe 
person [see Cross]), can by no means be justified. The restor¬ 
ation offered above is ine writer’s third experiment; it is, 
even if imperfect, neither hasty nor arbitrary. A few notes 
appear necessary. In L 2 we should probably read UTI^I 
as in 1?3 [Beer, Bu., Du.], a passage which belongs to the same 
group as 1925-29: i.e. t it implies the idea of a division in the 
divine Being—the God of love over against the God of wrath. 
For the impossible ’"IC’DD read (Is. 508); this reading 

is practically certain. MT’s jnnx is now generally explained 
as ‘ afterman’ = ‘ vindicator ’ (cp Perles, Analekten, 74), which 
produces a good parallel to ’Vx3» but is m itself unnatural. 
Dip’ has no intelligible meaning. As Eichhom {Allgem. 

Bibliothek , 1 388) remarks, Dip always means * to assail.’ 
Unaware of Eichhorn, We. C/D 7', 16 556 [’71]) makes the same 
observation, and proposes to render MT, ‘ will arise (as witness) 
against dust ’— i. e ., against the friends (cp Job 419) ! This being 
too artificial, either nsy* 1 ?!? or oirp must be read, and con¬ 
sidering how emphatically (72i) job has mentioned his expec¬ 
tation of ‘ lying down on the dust ’— i.e., on the dusty ground of 
She6t (see 17 16), it is the more reasonable course to emend the 
latter and retain which means ‘(lying) upon the dust’ 

(20n 21 26; cp 7 2i). npx for Dp” is an easy change; the 
preformatives n and ’ are frequently confounded. In 1. 3 for 
’TlJ? read probably “IHX is dittographed. For fiXl l£jpj 

read ’Tlixn J3’; 1 fell out owing to Ht?; cp 1715 (in b read 
’niXJl)* The much tortured ispj is a mere editorial guess. 
’JX is clearly a corruption of »*1I73D (note the warning 
Pasek), and 'S of m^X- “irx^l 1X1 is a gloss on '‘rmnx J 
’pna 1/3 is a corruption of '"iDp/D a gloss on 

Dip’ “IDIT^V (‘ shall arise ... to revive me from my 
grave'). In 1. 5/ the critics have not noticed that Job returns 
to his statement in v. 22 ; yet to a practised eye -q-j Knj? should 
reveal its secret. Read yiVl ntTDDI ^XIDD 1JSTU 'fl ’3 
(^X for Sx, in v. 22, Reiske, Perles, Beer); IIUQOI has two 

beats. In 1. jf. 3*v; is too vague, and the threat of a violent 
death is not in character with the Job of chaps. 3-19. Nor is 
there any allusion to the threat in Zophar’s third speech. Read 
C3’“S31 and nW nm, and for HDn read nsn (Ges.). The last 
three words of ». 29 in the consonantal text (read, with Bu., 
J’l K*’ [’3], ‘that ye may know that there is a judge’) are a 
gloss. 

Job has now taken a long step forward towards the 
religious solution of the problem of the suffering of the 
0 . . . individual , and since true religion 

7 . ngina p r j mar jjy individualistic he can, if 
C osc 0 he a ff or d to lay the large problem 
colloquies. Qf the suffering of classes of ipen on one 
side. The importance of the deeply felt utterance of 
Job in 1925/. is universally admitted ; yet none perhaps 
have realised its bearing on the structure of the poem 
except Meinhold 1 and Laue. 2 The former critic makes 
a new part of the poem begin at chap. 20 ; the latter 
thinks that the non-appearance of Yahw£ to recognise 
Job’s innocence has produced a radical transformation 
of the character of Job, who, aggrieved at his dis¬ 
appointment, becomes an open blasphemer, gives an 
unqualified denial to the divine righteousness, and, 
welcoming a temptation which he has twice before 
( 92 /. 13 18^) overcome, challenges God, in language 
full of Titanic pride, to an investigation of his case 
( 31 35-37). The latter view is certainly inadmissible. 
Nothing is said in the second cycle of speeches which 
leads us to suppose that Job had expected God to 

1 Neue Jahrbb.f. deutsch. Th., ’92, p. 90. 

2 Die Comp, des B. Hiob t 53, 77, 141. 
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appear for his vindication and been disappointed ; 1 the 
account of 19 25/., which this view presupposes, is that 
which the best recent critics of Job have rejected. 
Still, it remains true that the Job whom we meet with 
from chap. 20 onwards, lacks that tender religious 
undertone which surprises and delights us in the first 
colloquy, and we might be tempted to suppose with 
Meinhold that a new part of the poem begins at chap. 
20 . This supposition we might support by the 
theory that when the poet reached the end of chap. 19 , 
he laid his work aside for a time, and that when he 
resumed it he was himself in a less religious and a 
more definitely critical frame of mind than before. 
This theory, however, is by no means probable. The 
poet would certainly have corrected his earlier work, 
and not have allowed such strongly contrasting works 
to stand side by side. We cannot help supposing that 
another member of the guild of wise men to which the 
poet belonged, took up his work and continued it, so 
as to embody a somewhat different conception of the 
hero. This view is supported by the phenomena of 
chaps. 29 - 31 . Several critics have noticed that this 
much-admired section is deficient in unity. Chaps. 29 /. 
are an elegy ; chap. 31 is a proud self-justification. The 
present writer formerly thought 2 that the author might 
have written chap. 31 some time after he wrote chaps. 
29 /., and have placed it here by an afterthought, 
omitting to construct a connecting link with the preced¬ 
ing chapter. But there is no necessity for such an 
assumption here. The elegy in chaps. 29 / appears to 
be the original conclusion of the colloquies—the counter¬ 
part of the elegy (chap. 3) which forms the opening of 
the poem. 

Any one who will read chaps. 19 and 29 / consecu¬ 
tively will be struck by the appropriateness of the 
arrangement. Chap. 19 itself is strongly elegiac. As 
Davidson says, ‘ He realises . . . more clearly than 
ever he had done before, his dreary isolation, God and 
men being alike estranged from him, which he laments 
in most pathetic words.’ ‘Have pity, have pity upon 
me, O ye my friends,’ is its central passage, and when 
the sufferer thinks of the cruel insinuations of his 
friends, he warns—he does not threaten them. He 
speaks indeed of an ’Avenger of blood, but it is God, 
not God’s misguided advocates, from whom reparation 
is expected, and there is an Over-God, whose nature is 
Love, and whom Job longs to be permitted to love. 
After this we are prepared to hear his sorrowful retro¬ 
spect of past happiness in chap. 29 , and the contrasted 
contemplation of his present abject condition in chap. 
30 . The first part is a poetic commentary on the 
opening verses of the prologue (1 1-5):— 

O that I were as in months past, 

As in the days when God watched over me; 

When he made his lamp shine above my head, 

By his light 1 went in darkness ; 

According as I fared in my (life’s) way, 

When God screened my tent; 

When mine intimates were with me, 

And my children were round about me (29 2-5). 3 

It seems far back—the time when the poor and father¬ 
less blessed him, and when the great hushed their 
words at his presence. Now to those who once 
honoured him he is a by-word. 4 The Providence which 
used to guard him is no more ; God hears him not. 

I It is true, 23 13 expresses disappointment at God’s evident 
determination not to hear Job’s case, but this has no reference 
to the hope uttered in 19 25^/. Although Job’s wish for an 
equitable discussion of bis case bas found repeated expression, 
he has never deluded himself with the fancy that his wish will 
be granted. He could never have said, with reference to this, 
’fll-V ’]X» ‘ I know,’ ‘ I am sure.’ 

* Job and Solomon , 39, n. 1 . 

3 Reading itaa or iWirG (Olshausen, Bu., Beer, Du.); 
'rnxioD vr;ri -ia : xa (cp ®); ’prp (Ps. S 3 19). 

4 30 1-8 should be omitted (see §§ 8, 11), and v. 9 should follow 
29 20. 
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Life has ceased to be a song of joy ; he is perishing by 
a slow, painful death. 

My skin falls, blackened, from me, 

My bones are burned with heat ; 

My cithern is changed to mourning, 

My pipe to notes of grief (3O30/I). 


So ends the elegy according to the present text. Most 
probably, however, 311-4 has taken the place of two 
lost stanzas which formed the real conclusion j 1 after 
this may have come the editorial notice, ' The words of 
Job are ended’ ( 31 40^). That the writer intended it 
to be followed by the present epilogue is impossible ; 
neither chap. 19 nor chap. 30 could possibly have been 
followed by 4*27. Whether the writer gave an epilogue 
of his own, or left his work a torso, it is impossible to 
conjecture. 2 

The skilful writer who, with an object that we shall 
see later, undertook to continue the earlier poem, had 

R Third rvrlp no difficult y in adopting his pre- 
^ * decessor’s style, though he fails very 

much in consistent delineation of character. Zophar 
no doubt is still the same blunt person as before 
(though 20 7 a must not be quoted as a proof of this), 3 
but Eliphaz too is surely blunt enough in 222-20. .Job 
for his part disdains to answer such revilings. He is 
absorbed in the astonishing heresy (so he deems it) 
which he has to propound. He shrinks from it with 
horror, and yet ventures to state it—the divine governor 
of the world is non-moral. The friends may prescribe 
methods of operation to God which are pleasing to 
human minds, but God too clearly shows that they are 
not the methods which he himself adopts. 

Not unnaturally chap. 21 gave offence to many 
readers. It appears that vv. 16-18 were inserted to 
conform the passage to the prevalent doctrine of 
retribution. Though Budde and Duhm still claim for 
it the authorship of Job, Siegfried’s view, which is here 
adopted, seems more probable. At any rate, dogmatic 
corrections have certainly been made elsewhere in this 
chapter. Thus, in v. 13 b MT says, that after a prosper¬ 
ous life the wicked man goes down ‘ in a moment ’ 
(jnia) into Shgol. This cannot be right; the true text 
probably had jjya, ‘in luxury.’ So in v . 30 a and b 
nr 1 ? is an orthodox correction which makes Job say that 
the wicked man is reserved for the day of calamity, and 
led forth (?) to the day of wrath. 

In v. 30# it seems necessary to read TKD and in b D 1 »D 
(Du.). )i? 3 V seems to be a corruption of ^>31 (*3 should also be 


read for 3 , *13 in v. 28). The whole description of the wicked 
man’s career in w . 28-33 is full of textual errors. * Know their 
tokens’ (v. 29 b) should be ‘examine travellers’ (flWl D’lVlN] 
UH3n). Vv. 32 /. are ludicrously wrong. Read probably, 
‘Seeing that he is escorted (in honour) to the citadel, and 
diligently seeks the sanctuary of God’ 4 (BhjMM *?2V nip*? NIDI 
intth ^>k), * Gold he amasses like the sand, and of his 
treasures there is no number’ (pit VJ3X*?1 Vin? ii? *13^' DH3 
*1Sp!!p). Perhaps no passage has given more useless exercise to 
exegetical ingenuity than this. 

That even Eliphaz should follow Zophar’s example, 
and hurl the falsest accusations against Job, would be 
indeed a striking phenomenon, if the original writer 
were responsible for this speech. ‘Surely,’ he says, 
1 thy wickedness is great, and thine iniquities are 
infinite’ ( 22 s). Job must be a practical atheist ( w . 
21-30 appear to be a later insertion, 5 designed to mitigate 
the strange contrast between the Eliphaz of chap. 22 , 


1 31 r looks as if it were based on a scarcely legible text which 
the editor interpreted according to his own fancy. 

2 In its sadness the present conclusion reminds us of the close 
of Ps. 88—a very Job-hke psalm (cp Delitzsch). 

3 For 1^33 read ni33 {Exp.T 10 382). 

4 The sanctuary would naturally be attached to the citadel. 

s Note the points of contact between 2224 (Eliphaz) and 
2133 (Job; emended text). It is not likely that the chief 
poet himself would have fallen into such a close parallelism 
between Job and Eliphaz. 


and the kindly speaker who opened the first colloquy). 
Job’s next speech, in its original form, was probably 
intended to show that, as the wicked often enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, so the righteous often experience 
nothing but misery. 1 Such a case is his own. God's 
commandments have been his rule of life. If he could 
only find God—who ever eludes his search—and induce 
him to listen to his plea, his vindication would be 
certain. True, Job would have to make one condition 
with God ( 236 ; cp 934, 132 i). In MT the passage is 
strangely distorted ; most probably it should run thus— 

He would remove the pressure of his hand upon me ; 

Then he would use no threatening to me. 2 

But alas! it has become too plain that God has 
resolved to destroy him ( v . 13 ; read -in3 with Bu., Du.), 
though God knows full well that if he were to examine 
him, Job would come forth as gold (v. 10) ; and feeling 
himself to be the spokesman of the suffering righteous 
everywhere, Job goes on (so we must suppose) to pro¬ 
duce further evidence for the awful theory of God’s non- 
moral character. The true continuation, however, has 
been lost. Chap. 24 , as Duhm rightly holds, is not a 
connected discourse, but a cycle of poems written in 
tristichs instead of tetrastichs. 3 It is only 242 $ that we 
can safely regard as genuine ; this is the true close of 
Job’s original speech. 

How Bildad took this powerful indictment of the 
Governor of the world, does not appear. His third 
speech was lost, and a rhetorical description of the 
power, wisdom, and purity of God was inserted as a 
substitute. The second part of this description was, 
by a scribe’s error, transposed so as to stand after 261 - 4 . 
The latter passage is properly Job’s ironical answer to 
this superfine but unoriginal piece of rhetoric ; it is 
therefore necessarily not genuine. Job’s true answer to 
the (lost) speech of Bildad is to be found in chap. 27 . 
It is, however, impossible to ascribe the whole of this 
chapter to Job ; part of it in all probability is a genuine 
fragment of the third speech of Zophar. 4 The calm¬ 
ness of Job’s dignified protest in w. 1-6 and 12 is very 
noteworthy. Duhm contrasts it with the bitterness of 
Job's earlier speeches, and ascribes the change of tone 
to the intuition expressed by Job in chap. 19 . The 
observation is just ; but the cause assigned does not 
seem to be the right one. As we have seen, it is a 
partly new conception of Job that underlies these later 
chapters. Job is calm because that bitter-sweet under¬ 
current of yearning love to God which appears again 
and again in chaps. 3-19 does not disturb or distract 
him. 

If it is correct to view 277 -n 13-23 as a fragment of 
Zophar’s last speech, the latter certainly merited the 
disdain with which Job treated it. It is, however, not 
impossible that we have here the attempt of a later 
orthodox writer to make the sufferer retract his heterodox 
statements (cp chap. 28 ). At any rate it has no right 
to appear in the last speech of Job, the true continuation 
of which must be sought elsewhere. We have in fact 
reached the great ‘Oath of Clearing,’ 6 by which Job 
finally proves his innocence, and which represents the 

1 Cp 23 15-17 with 216 (which precedes the description of the 
prosperity of the wicked). The parallelism is pointed out by 
Duhm. 

2 Vr pnr 
.’3 oyr «*? mn in 

In 2363 <B should be read thus, erra anu\j) ev ifiol ov 
Xpijcrerat. 

3 The tristichs in w. 1-4 are imperfectly preserved, and the 
form may therefore be doubted. It does not seem likely, how¬ 
ever, that this member of the cycle of poems would be in 
tetrastichs when the other members were in tristichs. 

4 So Gra. (MGIVJ, 21 241 Jf.\ Che. {Job and Sol. 38), G. 
Hoffm., Duhm. Gratz and Hoffm., however, are wrong in 
assigning chap. 28 to Zophar (see below). It is only 277 -ri 
and 13-23 which can reasonably be given to ibis lover of 
platitudes. 

5 Moulton, p. 36. 
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high-water mark of Old Testament morality. His last 
words to his friends are— 

Behold, ye have all seen it; 

Why then do ye so vainly rage? (2712). 1 

Then, in all probability, followed an appendix, so 
framed as to form a parallel to chaps. 29 / The 
opening words were transferred to the end, when chaps. 
29 /. were removed to their present place. Let us 
restore 3135-37 to its proper place at the head of the 
' Oath of Clearing,’ 2 and since it is highly corrupt, let 
us endeavour to emend it in accordance with Job’s 
aspirations elsewhere. 

O that he would hearken to my voice, 

[And listen to the words of my complaint,] 

That he would take away the insulting of mine opponent, 3 
That he would lay his hand upon us both ! 
******* 

Surely my concern would I present, 

I would arrange arguments for him ; 

I would tell him the number of my steps, 

My rising up and my lying down he would examine. 

The usual view is that Job imagines himself approaching 
the Divine Judge (whom in v. 33b he is made to call 'my 
adversary ’) with the proud self-possession of a ‘ prince ’ (vj j), 
holding the accusation written by God and his own answer with 
his signature, and that Job declares that if he but possessed 
this accusation, he would not hide it as a thing which brought 
disgrace, but would parade it upon his back (!) as a distinction 
(cp Is. 22 22), and (or ?) wear it as a diadem on his brows. All 
this is violently improbable, and yet this very passage is 
utilised in the service of the theory that Job fell away from his 
God (Laue, p. 96). Truly Hoffmann deserves credit for his 
refusal to twist the exegesis of v. 36 in order to soften the 
surprising character of the passage. It is God, he says, whom 
Job says that he will take upon his back and bind upon himself 
as a coronet—an ‘ Ungeheuerlichkeit,’ says Budde ; yes, indeed, 
but an inevitable one, if the present text is to be strictly 
interpreted. It is probable that the passage can be restored 
nearly to its original state. The most important emendations 
are (1. 3) nsnn fpxn; (1. 4) Vv rrsri; (1. 5) 

'rqtf^D (1. 8) *fps; 73*11 'Dp* For the rest, see 

Crit. Bib. 

Then this ideal righteous man tells us how he would 
clear himself if God were to hear his cry, and investi¬ 
gate his case. He goes through a catalogue of evil 
deeds and thoughts, and in the most solemn manner 
imprecates upon himself God’s vengeance if he be guilty. 
The first two stanzas (= w . 5-8) fit on particularly well 
to the last stanza of the introduction ( i.e ., 3I35-37) ; 
they continue the figure of the * way.’ The last stanza 
is by no means an equally good conclusion. Doubt¬ 
less, like w. 35-37 (which, as we have seen, should form 
the opening of the chapter), it has been misplaced, and 
probably the same fate has befallen w. 29-34. 4 If so, 
the last extant part of the monologue will be (w. 26/.)— 

If, when I saw how the sun shone, 

Or the moon walking in splendour, 

My heart was secretly beguiled, 

And I kissed—putting hand to mouth. 

This, however, cannot be the true conclusion. Un¬ 
fortunately that was lost at an early date, and the two 
opening stanzas were detached so as to form a con¬ 
clusion. 

We can now see why the second wise man undertook 
to continue the original colloquies. It was to complete 
the disproof of the current theory that suffering was always 
either disciplinary or educative. This wise man must 
have agreed with his predecessor in rejecting the 
Epilogue, and he would certainly not have sanctioned 
either the speeches of Elihu or even the grand orations 
of Yahw&, 

1 Read Cp Ps. 6211, where a similar emendation is 

required. 

2 311-4 are doubtless an editorial insertion (cp v . 4 with v. 
37a). They fill the place of an illegible passage. 

3 ‘The opponent * is a collective term for the friends, who 
with one consent vilify Job (cp Ps. 431). In the next line the 
continuator forgets that, according to the original poet, God 
is Job's adversary, and the friends merely his partial advocates. 

4 Davidson’s view of w. 24-34 as the repudiation of another 
class of secret sins is hardly quite satisfactory. 


9. Speeches 
of Elihu. 1 


To the speeches of Elihu we now turn our attention. 
According to Duhm Elihu is brought before us as a 
distinguished historical person, and 
so (as a ‘man of family’) contrasts 
with Job and the three friends. The 
truth, however, probably is that the prolixity of the 
description of Elihu in 322 is due to corruption and 
interpolation ; Elihu was originally called simply 1 the 
son of Jerahmeel ’— i.e. , the Jerahmeelite, with reference 
to a Jerahmeelite famous in legend for his wisdom, 
who appears to be mentioned in 1 K. 431 (on the text 
see Jerahmeel, § 4). 2 The lateness of the prose 
introduction to chaps. 32-37 is shown by the use of the 
ethnic ‘the Buzite,’ 3 which presupposes the corrupt 
traditional reading in Gen. 22 21, ‘ and Buz his brother ’ 
(instead of B3'nR"rm ‘and Ahibuz;’ cp Ahi). 4 
Anticipating some surprise at Elihu’s appearance, the 
narrator states that Elihu was angry with Job because 
he held himself more righteous than God, and with 
the friends because they found no answer (to Job), and 
so made God seem guilty ( 322 /.). He says himself 
that he had waited because he was so young, and 
assuredly he falls into all the worst errors of juvenility. 
There is no intention, however, of amusing the reader ; 
the faults of juvenility were also the faults of the narrow, 
orthodox school to which the writer belonged. The 
matter of which Elihu is so ‘ full' (32 18-20) is distributed 
over four speeches. The themes of the first three are (1) 
the ground and object of suffering ( 32 /.), (2) the 
righteousness of God ( 34 ), (3) the use of religion ( 35 ). 
These are treated in relation to the erroneous utterances 
of Job, whom (unlike the three friends) Elihu constantly 
mentions by name. Then, in his last and longest 
effort, Elihu unrolls before Job a picture of the divine 
government, in its beneficence and righteousness as 
well as its omnipotence, with the object of breaking 
down Job’s pride ( 36 /). It is in the second part of 
his last speech that Elihu exerts himself most as a poet, 
and it has often been suggested that the sketch of the 
storm in 36 29-375, and the accompanying appeals to 
Job, are preparatory to the theophany in 38 1 (so lately 
Moulton, xxxiii). The objection is (1) that the 
close of the speech of Elihu does not relate to the 
storm, as it ought to do, and (2) that Yahw6 begins 
(382) with the declaration that the last speaker was a 
darkener of (the divine) counsel. We shall return to 
the Elihu section which is more interesting theologically 
than poetically; see § 12. There is much corruption 
and possibly some interpolation in ‘ Elihu. ’ But we 
shall not spend more time on this speaker, whose 
discourses are but a foil to the Colloquies, the speeches 
of Yahw6, and the Praise of Wisdom. 

We now pass on to the great poetical ornament of 
the book. The Speeches of Yahw& ( 38 - 426 ) serve a 

in twofold purpose. They are a link 

f v Vi l between the Colloquies (in their ex- 
0 w ‘ panded form) and the Epilogue, and 
they present, if not a solution, yet a powerfully ex¬ 
pressed substitute for a solution of the great problem of 
suffering. The writer had rejected the theory defended 
by the three friends; he also disapproved of Job’s 
vehement censure of the divine government of the world, 
but not, we may suppose, of his intuition of a justifica¬ 
tion of the righteous after death. He was obliged to 
make Yahwfe intervene in Job’s lifetime, because he felt 
it necessary for the circulation of the book (Prologue 

1 Cp further. § 12. 

2 ‘ Barachel* and ‘Ram’ are probably fragments of ‘Jerah¬ 
meel.’ 

3 ‘The Buzite' would of course be superfluous after ‘son of 
Jerahmeel.’ It seems to be due to a scribe who had before him 
the same corrupt text that we have. ‘Buz’ was suggested by 
*Uz.' 

4 Ahibuz was the true name of the brother of Uz and Jerah¬ 
meel (?), according to Gen. 22 21 /. ‘Jerahmeel’ should prob¬ 
ably be read for ‘ Kemuel the father of Aram,’ ib. ; a late editor 
produced the latter as an attempt to make sense of corrupt 
fragments of 4 Jerahmeel.’ See Jerahmeel, § 4. 
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and Colloquies) that it should be accompanied by the 
Epilogue, and he could not help making Yahw& pass 
a strong censure on Job’s fault-finding propensity, partly 
no doubt to satisfy his own conscience, and partly also 
to make it possible for Yahw6 in 427 *° eulogise Job’s 
statements respecting God (after Job had retracted all 
that could justly be accused of arrogance). 

An editor has prefixed to these Speeches the words, 

' And Yahw6 answered Job out of the tempest, and 
said ’ ( 38 i), but it would have been more in the spirit 
of our poet to have quoted i K. 19 xxb 12 (Elijah’s 
theophany), where it is distinctly said that Yahw6 was 
not present in the storm-wind. It is by an appeal to 
the reason, not by physical terror, that Yahw& seeks to 
work upon Job, though the awful mysteriousness of the 
universe, as set forth poetically by Yahw6, forces from 
the lips of Job the words :— 

I had heard of thee by the ear, 

But now mine eye has seen thee ; 

Therefore I must pine away, 

And dissolve to dust and ashes. 1 

What Job means is that his previous notions of the 
divine government were derived from mere doctrine, 
whereas now he had obtained a vivid intuition of God’s 
working, not merely among men, but in the great and 
complex universe. He had in fact seen God’s glory, 
and the strain upon his whole nature was such that he 
seemed about to break down. Of consciousness of 
moral offence on his part there is no trace; his error 
was of intellectual origin, and this certainly did not 
require him to ‘ repent in dust and ashes. ’ The only 
charge brought against him is that he has 4 darkened 
(God’s) counsel by words without insight’ (382; cp 
423). Remonstrance is the general purport of the 
speeches of Yahw<b, and though the form of this may be 
humiliating to Job, yet the glorious pictures of nature 
which are presented cannot fail to lighten his load of 
grief (see Blake's beautiful thirteenth illustration of Job). 
Unfortunately the text of the Speeches is in some dis¬ 
order. As the text stands, the Djvine Speaker breaks 
off at 40 if with a searching question which elicits from 
Job a confession of his ignorance. This, however, 
cannot be right. Another question is put in 408 /, 
and, as Davidson remarks, the second question is 
implied in the first. As Bickell and Duhm have seen, 
w. 8-12 must originally have followed v. 2 ; the separ¬ 
ation was consequent on the interpolation of 4O15-4I34 
(Behemoth and Leviathan). The Behemoth and 
Leviathan passages will be considered later; other 
insertions are the passage on the ostrich (3913-18), and, 
according to G. Hoffmann and Duhm, 38136 146 15; 
3828, too, should be omitted as a tautological prose 
version of v. 29. The poem (for as such we may regard 
it) will gain much by restoration to its original form ; 
its splendid imagery will then be seen to the best 
advantage. 2 The earth, the sea, the world under the 
sea (Sh6oI), and the manifold wonders of the heavens 
are successively treated ; Job is asked whether perchance 
he brought these into existence, or knows the secrets 
connected with them. 3 More striking, however, are the 
poetical pictures of animals. Nine (excluding the 
ostrich) are brought before us in Yahw^’s searching 
interrogatory; the poet enters into Ihe habits of each, 
and conveys to us the fascination of which he is 
conscious himself. 

Regretfully we abstain from dilating on these pictures; in 
special articles the omission is partly remedied (see, e.g., 


1 Read DSK OSH (Bdttcher, Beer), and Job surely 

cannot say that he is now ready to die on hi's ash-mound, with 
the gladness of one who has seen God (Du.). 

2 The details of the poem are to some extent treated in 
special articles. 

3 There are Zoroastrian parallels. See the question put by 
Zarathustra to Ahura-mazda in the Gathas (Yasna 443-5 in the 
Oxford Zendavesta , 3113/); also the fine description of the 
divine creative acts in Bundahish 304-6(West, Pahlavi Texts, 
1121). 
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Unicorn). It may be that the pictures were originally fewer 
in number^© is deficient in some details): if so, we need not 
regret the insertions. 

Duhm hints a doubt respecting the raven-stanza (38 41), and 
adopts Wright’s conjecture (anyj ‘ for the evening ’) ; cp Job 
and Sol\ 52, n. 4.. This can hardly be right. More* probably 
2 ivb is a corruption of ‘ for the wolf.’ The lion and the 

wolf are naturally mentioned together. 

Our survey of Job would be most imperfect if we did 
not mention here at least the principal interpolations 
11 Chief ( Cp es P eciall y Bickell and Duhm). 

interpolations. The P oems of which 24 !s 

composed are as follows :— (a) w. r- 4 , 

a fragment on the merciless rapacity of the wicked. 
Details of this sort are not characteristic of Job. The 
other poems spoken of being in tristichs, it is probable 
that (a) was also written in this form. The text, how¬ 
ever, is in a bad condition. 

For v. i © only gives St a rt Se Kvptov e\a 9 ov <opat, omitting 
N‘?(the text was already corrupted, as in MT)for dogmatic reasons; 
v. 2, which is also omitted, was apparently unintelligible. In 
fact, and are obscure. Duhm’s restoration of the 
imperfect tristich in v. x is not quite natural, and he has to 
change VD* into mv It is better to emend in such a way as to 
suit the sequel. ’IC’D should probably be for the rest 

see Crit. Bib . The sense which we obtain is, 

Why do the wicked prosper? 

They grind the face of the destitute ; 

Bad men oppress the poor. 


(b) Verses 5/ {76?) 8 10 i2, a description of an oppressed, 
pariah race. This should be taken with 302 - 8 , which 
contains the sequel. Text very bad ; compare or 
contrast {&. 

(c) Verses 13-182 (??), a sketch of the ‘rebels)?) 
against the light ’—murderers, thieves, etc. 

(d) Verses (i 8£(?)-24, a fragment on the end of 
tyrants. Text very bad. 

(2) 30 2-8, more on the unhappy pariahs and tro¬ 
glodytes ; one could almost fancy that it came from 
the oration of a democratic leader (cp i^). 1 

(3) 281-27. No earthly treasures lie too deep for 
human industry, but Wisdom is with God alone. By 
Wisdom the writer means the Reason which originated 
and pervades the phenomena of the world (cp Prov. S). 
The poem cannot have been written to stand where it 
does, for it is altogether in a different style, full of 
imagery, and too rich for the deep but simple idea 
which it is meant to convey ; it contains no allusion 
whatever to Job’s problem. 2 An editor of the Collo¬ 
quies, however, seems to have thought that it might 
fitly be introduced (cp Job 115-12), because Job, as a 
censor of the government of the world, had virtually 
questioned the existence of the Divine Wisdom (a 
different view of Wisdom). According to this humble- 
minded person all speculation was wrong, 3 and he 
pleased himself with making Job anticipate his re¬ 
tractation in 40 4/ Verse 28 comes from his pen, 
unless, as the warning Pasek after -mu may perhaps 
suggest, the interpolated verse is no longer in its 
original form, in which case we must be cautious how 
far we accuse the interpolator of narrowness of mind ; 
it may have been a later scribe who made the best 
substitute he could for an indistinctly written passage. 

It is the distinction of Duhm to have cleared up the exegetical 
problem of the opening word (' 3 , ‘for’). Verse 7 is usually 
supposed to take up what is said in v. 6 ; the ‘ path ’ is the way 
to the place of ‘sapphires ’(?). But it is much more natural to 
suppose that the words, ‘(But) whence doth wisdom come,’ etc., 
which now appear only in v. 12 4 and v. 20, originally stood 
before v . 7, and if the refrain was forgotten there, 5 we may 
reasonably explain the ‘for’ in v. 1 as referring to the same 
refrain, which would therefore seem to have opened each of the 


1 For a seemingly important emendation of the text of vr>. 3/, 
see Purslain. 

2 So Studer, Che. {Job and Sol. 40 /.), Du., Laue. On the 
other side see Dillmann, Budde, and Konig {Einl. 414). 

3 S eejeiu. Bel. Life , 153. 

4 In v. 12 KHGfl has evidently intruded from v. 13. 

5 As was the case in Pss. 46 and 40. 
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four stanzas of the poem. 1 Into the complicated controversy 
which has arisen out of this little word 1 for,’ it is needless to 
enter. Budde adheres to the ingenious but unnatural theory 
which he proposed in ZATIV, 2 193-274 (’82); he has not, 
however, convinced Smend (Rel.-gesch .( 2 >, 476), who still holds 
to Wellh.'s view (Bleek’s Einl.{*) t 54 off.') that 27 7-28 27 is of 
late origin. 2 

281-27, when restored to its original strophic form, 
is a beautiful specimen of Hebrew poetry. The cor¬ 
ruptions of the text are not incurable (see, besides the 
commentaries of Budde and Duhm, the articles Gold, 
Lion, Mining, Sapphire, Topaz). The naive delight 
which the author takes in his knowledge of mining and 
of gems (cp Dante) is communicated to the reader. 

(4) 3913-18. See Ostrich. 

(5) 40 15-24 4I9-11 (12?) 41 1-8 13-24. The description 
of two mythical monsters called Behemoth and Leviathan; 
the old mythological tradition having become pale, the 
poet fills up the gaps in his supposed knowledge from 
what he had seen or heard of the two Nile monsters— 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile (see Behemoth and 
Leviathan, Hippopotamus). If Job was really God’s 
equal, he could of course bring even these wondrous 
creatures into subjection. The seeming hyperboles in 
the descriptions are partly due to corruption of the text 

Thus in 40 17 'tail' and ‘cedar,’ in 41 31 ‘pot of ointment,’ 
and in 41 32 the ‘hoary’ sea should disappear. In 40 17 we 
should perhaps read ‘he cleaveth reeds as with shears; the 
sinews of his neck are intertwined ’ ; 3 in 41 3i<5, ‘he maketh the 
sea like a caldron,’ 4 and in v. 32 ‘the bottom of the sea is his 
path; the dark places of Lhe sea are his road.’ 5 For other 
critical emendations, see Hook, Jordan, Soul, and of course 
such writers as Budde, Duhm, Gunkel, and Beer should be 
consulted. Budde and Duhm, however, start with an incorrect 
theory as to the meaning of the names Behemoth and Leviathan. 

That the passages which we have been considering 
really are interpolations, can hardly be questioned 
except on the ground of an a priori assumption of the 
unity of the book. They are interpolations because 
their insertion in the Book of Job has involved inter¬ 
ference with the form of the context, except where, as 
in the case of chap. 28 (see v. 28), the interference was 
confined to the inserted poem itself, and, even when 
beautiful in themselves, they mar the effect of the true 
poem of Job. 

The Speeches of Elihu are somewhat differently 
circumstanced. It seems best to call them (with G. 

... Hoffmann) a supplement to the original 
12. Elinu p 0em< rat her than an interpolation. Their 
section j nsert i on (if they were inserted) has in- 
presumed). vo j ve( j taking no liberty, either with the 
text of the speeches themselves, or with that of the 
Colloquies of Job and his three friends, and some 
writers 6 think that they give the best solution of Job’s 
problem that was, from the point of view of the Hebrew 
Wisdom, possible, and that without them the Speeches 
of Yahw b would be liable to the charge of using force 
towards Job instead of argument. This charge, how¬ 
ever, would be valid only if the Speeches of Yahw 6 
belong to the author or authors of the Colloquies. For 
certainly the Speeches of Yahwe, noble as they are in 
themselves, are not such as were adapted to impress 
the supposed auditor (see, e.g. , 233-7)- As to the high 
estimate of the Elihu Speeches in the writers referred to, 
it may be enough to say that (in spite of Elihu’s asser¬ 
tion in 32 14^) there is hardly any argument in the Elihu 
section which cannot be found in the Speeches of the 
Friends, while the description of God’s incomprehensible 
greatness in 36 i 3 -37 24 appears like an inferior copy of 

1 Each sLanza consists of four tetrastichs or quatrains. 

2 Giesebrecht {Der Wendepunkt des B. Hiob t 79) adopts a 
point of view akin to that of Budde. 

3 Read Wp 3 SSIT, and in b , )S^ for HnS. See 

Crit. Bib . 

4 Read mNS 3 D’ir D\ 

T- -T T 

5 Read Dinn ' 3 i?np bw "IK) (see 0 , and cp 

Am. 0 3). 

0 Among older scholars Stickel (’42), and among recent 
writers Budde, Cornill, and Wildeboer may be specially 
mentioned. 
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the Speeches of Yahw6. The admiration expressed by 
some critics for the teaching of Elihu is certainly much 
exaggerated, and would not have been shared by the 
poet of the Colloquies, who rejects the doctrine of the 
Friends. Not to speak now of the poverty of the style, 
it may truly be said that the speaker or writer thinks 
far too much of his minute advances in religious theory. 
The only excuse for him is his marvellous naivety. Here 
is one of his self-assertive utterances :— 

I will fetch my knowledge from far, 

And will see justice done to my Maker. 

For truly my words are no lies, 

One perfect in knowledge is before thee (36 3 /C). 

What an over-estimate of his originality ! Elihu’s 
favourite theory of the disciplinary character of suffering 
(33i4-3o 368-25) was fully stated by Eliphaz at the 
outset (58 ff. 17 ff.). If he ceases to advocate it, it is 
because Job will not allow that it applies to his case. 
There is only one section in which Elihu may claim 
some originality. He says (33i4) that God speaks to 
sinners in two ways ; first, by alarming them with 
dreams {w. 15-18), and next by sending them sicknesses 
which would have a fatal issue but for the intervention 
of a friendly angel ( w . 19-28). The central stanza of the 
former passage (3315/) should run thus :— 

By a dream, a vision of the night, 

In slumberings upon the bed, 

He opens the ears of men, 

And makes their flesh to tremble. 1 

Here Elihu differs from Eliphaz his model by making 
the dream (see v . 17) a means of * withholding a man 
from injustice’ (nSiyo, v. 17, Bick., Du., after (£ 5 ). The 
most important part of the second passage (3322-25) is 
very incorrectly given in MT, though the interpretation 
given to MT by critics (cp Paraclete) does not 
seriously misrepresent the mind of the writer. Most 
probably we should read as follows :— 

And his soul draws near to the pit, 

And his life to the dark world, 

Unless an angel redeem him, 

One who rescues man from Abaddon, 

* * * * * * . * 

And he he gracious to him, and say, ‘ Let him go ; 

I have found the ransom of his soul; 

Let his flesh swell with youthful strength. 

Let him return to the days of his youth.’ 2 

Here Elihu ventures on a virtual contradiction of 
Eliphaz who (v. 1) denies that 4 holy ones,’ i.e., angels, 
can help a man struck by deadly sickness. He 
positively asserts that when a sick man seems near 
his end, one of those angels whom God commissions, 
not to lie in wait (like the Satan) for the tripping of the 
righteous, but to prevent the chastisement of penitent 
sinners from going too far, rescues him from the 
destroying angel who has already grasped him. The 
4 ransom ’ spoken of is probably the prayer of penitent 
confession (w. 26-28). The angelology of 4 Elihu ’ is 

1 MT, obscurely, Dhn? DTDD3?,— i.e., ‘and seals their disci¬ 
pline’ (or, ‘their bond’*). 0, Aq., Pesh. (Bick., G. Hoffm., 
Bu., Beer, Du.), DnrP, ‘terrifies.’ For CHDD Du., Beer sug¬ 
gest D‘K*VID, ‘terrors’ (0, ev cl&co-iv <f>opov rotovrois). But this 
leaves metre and parallelism imperfect. A close inspection 
reveals “ICO? D’TU'O 'TinSCI (see 414/:; Ps. 119120). Writing 
the letters of MT continuously, one sees how the error arose. 

2 In 1. 2 for C'nO.cS, ‘to the destroying (angels?),’ which is not 

properly || to nnB’/’, ‘to the pit,’ read lO 1 ?; 0 ev 

□'Pi? VdS gives one beat more, but has no other recommenda¬ 
tion. In 1. 3 read S]^P n'tdR. Note the Pasek after 

V^y. In 1. 4 read j'rONp DTtf Wp; Dll* was perhaps still in 
the text when the gloss TjnS was inserted. by a 

little transposition and corruption, became ’3D. Bu. omits 

“inx “Ij6d as a gloss, which is unjustifiable. In 1. 5 read 
1,1 jps (so some MSS) with BQttch., Wright, Grii., Hoftm. 
Bu.y Du., Beer. In 1. 6 insert %’£?; Bick.fl), Bu., Du. In 
1. 7 read c*ec’> Hoffm., Bi., Bu., Du. 
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therefore more developed than that of the Colloquies 
(cp Job and Sol. 44/ ). 

We have on the one hand an angel of Death, and on the 
other an angelic redeemer. Whatever may have been popularly 
believed at an earlier date, it is only a late poet Hater, it would 
seem, than those who gave the tone to the Psalter, and later 
also than the poem of Job) who could have authoritatively 
sanctioned this belief. Elihu’s minute reproductions of sayings 
of Job (see 338 /. 345 f. 352 /.) also point to an author who had 
the book before him as a whole, so far as it was then extant. 
What he gives us is a reassertion of the doctrine of earthly 
retribution in what seemed to him an improved form, and he 
gives this reassertion greater force by leading the reader to 
suppose that Job was silenced by it, and that Yah we tacitly 
approved it. 

(a) Laziguage .—That there are many points of 
contact between Elihu and the Colloquies is not 
denied (cp Bu., Beitr. 92-123); but there 
13. Style of are a j so m any words (t.g., jn) and phrases 

peculiar to ‘Elihu' (zb. 124-146), which 

speec es. wou j^ hardly have been the case if ‘ Elihu ' 
were written by the author of the Colloquies, considering 
that the circle of ideas in * Elihu ’ is not very different from 
that in the Colloquies. It may of course be answered 
that an interval of some duration separates the com¬ 
position of the two sections, so that we are ultimately 
thrown back on the question whether it is likely that 
the same writer would have worked up the old material 
again with the object of restating old solutions of Job’s 
problem. A good deal has been said on the larger 
number of Aramaisms in * Elihu' as compared with the 
Colloquies, and, as the text now stands, not without 
reason. But the text of ‘ Elihu ’ is in urgent need of 
critical emendation (e.g. , fctvj in Job 37 6 is certainly 
wrong). 1 So far as the present writer can see, how¬ 
ever, the legitimate emendations of the text of * Elihu' 
do not raise the Speeches of Elihu to the same plane of 
literary excellence as the Speeches of Job and his Friends 
(upon which, be it remembered, the same beneficent art 
of critical emendation has also to be practised). Budde, 
it is true, is of an opposite opinion. By the removal of 
corruptions and interpolations he thinks that the linguistic 
argument against the so-called ‘ genuineness ’ of the 
Elihu-section has lost its basis, and that both the form 
and the contents of the speeches can now be much 
better appreciated (Hiob, Einl., p. xx). To criticise 
this statement adequately would require too much 
space. The present writer has no disinclination to 
join in the effort to relieve Elihu's speeches from some 
of the rust which has gathered about them ; but he 
feels sure that no restoration can make the picture a 
masterpiece (cp Driver, Intr.( 6 K 429). 

(3) Non-mention in Prologue and Epilogue. —There 
certainly ought to have been a condemnation of Elihu 
in the Epilogue ; the non-mention of him in the Prologue 
we can perhaps pass over. It is absurd to speak of the 
harmony (?) between the Speeches of Elihu and those 
of Yahwfe as sufficiently indicating Yahw&’s approval of 
his youthful advocate (Stickel). Almost more reasonable 
is the statement in the Testaznent of Job (a Greek Jewish 
Midrash), * And after he (Elihu) had ended, God 
appeared to me (Job) in a storm and in clouds, and 
spoke, blaming Elihu, and showing me that he who 
had spoken was not a man but a wild beast.' 2 It 
would, indeed, have been inhuman to harass a sufferer 
like Job with such feeble commonplaces ! 

The recognition of the fact that the Book of Job, like 
Homer and like the Sagas, has grown together by the 
.. a combination of different elements, has an 

14. Da e. j m p Grtant bearing on the date of the Book. 
The phrase ‘ the Book of Job' may have two meanings: 
(1) the original Book of Job, so far as it is extant 
(1 i-2n; 427-17), and (2) the Book of Job with the 
latest inserted passages. The date of the Book, in the 
second sense, will be that of the latest insertion ; in the 
first sense it will be that of the writing of the Prologue 

1 Perles, Ffnn; Siegfr., Bu., '"IP* 

2 KOhler, ‘ The Testament of Job,’ Kohut Memorial , 333. 
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and Epilogue. The latter date can easily be determined. 
A prominent supernatural personage in the celestial 
court is called ‘the Satan’ (‘adversary,’ ‘accuser’). 
The same personage appears in his character of 'accuser’ 
before Yahw6 in Zech. 3, and it can readily be shown 
(see Satan) that the conception of the Satan is more 
developed in Jobl and 2 than in Zech. 3. 1 Now the 
date of Zech. 3 is 519 b.c. ; the first Book of Job is 
therefore later than 519 B.c. It is no objection to this 
date; (a) that the picture of the life of Job in the 
Prologue is in harmony with the old patriarchal stories, 
or (b) that the author shows himself to be a gifted 
narrator. The Book of Ruth shows that there were 
highly gifted narrators in the later times, and such a 
writer could easily imitate the patriarchal stories. If 
the klsitah (EV piece of money) in 42 n is really copied 
from Gen. 3319, the writer of the original Job was only 
too faithful an imitator, for kfsitah is probably a corrup¬ 
tion of a much more intelligible and historical phrase 
(see Kesitah). The mention of the Chaldeans (117) as 
marauders has been thought to point to the period before 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar. But 'Chaldeans* 
should probably be * Cushites’ (see Cush, § 2, 1); the 
‘ Cushites ’ and ‘Sabeans’ of antiquity were remembered 
by a late tradition (cp 2 Ch. 149). 

The date of the Prologue and Epilogue is marked 
(1) by the double restoration of Job’s property (4212 ; 
v. 10 b may be a gloss), 2 which corresponds to a standing 
feature in the descriptions of glorified Israel (see Is. 617, 
Zech. 912, Jer. I614-18), and (2) still more by the 
parallelism between the story of Job’s calamity and 
restored prosperity and the figurative description of 
the vicissitudes of the Servant of Yahw6 in Is. 52x3-5312. 
The latter point requires some elucidation. Is. 53 3 
tp 7 are like a poetic description of the * stroke ’ of Job’s 
sickness, of the horror of his neighbours, and of his own 
pious resignation ; G. Hoffmann deserves special credit 
for pointing out the analogy of the metaphorical sickness 
of the Servant to the actual sickness of Job. It appears 
likely that Job, who in the Prologue and the Epilogue is a 
type of Israel, partly suggested the figurative description 
of the ‘ Servant of Yahw& ’—the personification of the 
company of pious Israelites in the age inaugurated by 
Ezra which regarded itself as the true, spiritual Israel. 

4 Reflecting on the cause of Job’s misery, the writer (of Is. 
53) came to the conclusion that God must have appointed 
this for the good of those who, unlike Job, were trans¬ 
gressors (cp 428), and that Job’s consciousness of this 
must have helped him to bear his sufferings uncom¬ 
plainingly.’ 3 And taking Job to be a type of Israel, 
he became assured that true Israelites, who bore the 
sufferings brought upon them through the great national 
calamity as uncomplainingly as Job ( i. e ., the Job of the 
original Book), would like him be the means of salvation 
to others, and would thus, like him, demonstrate the 
possibility of disinterested piety. It must surely be 
admitted that the two writers (of the original Job and of 
the ‘Servant’ passages) belonged to the same period, 
and if so it is probable that they lived subsequently to 
the introduction of Ezra’s lawbook, for this is the period 
to which the passages on the Servant of Yahwe may 
most plausibly be assigned (see Servant of the Lord). 
It is, however, not quite impossible to give both Is. 53 
and the original Book of Job a somewhat earlier date, 
viz., somewhere about 500 B.c., which is the date to 
which G. Hoffmann, Hiob, 34, assigns the ‘ genuine 
Book of Job.' 

It is impossible to estimate with precision the amount of lin¬ 
guistic evidence for the late date of Prologue, Epilogue, and 
Colloquies, owing to the frequent uncertainty of the text. For 
instance, the first three words cited by Dillmann (p. xxxl) as 
Aramaic probably do not belong to the true text of the Colloquies. 


1 This is of importance. Dillmann asserts, 4 In Zech. (110 f. 
31/65) the Prologue of Job is already used and imitated’ 
{Hiob, Einl. p. xxxvi). See, however, Nowack, Kl. Pr. 325. 

2 But see Budde’s note. 

3 Jew. Rel. Life , 162. 
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•Aa in 16 15 and 3fl in 8133 are corrupt; and 15 17/., which 
contains rnn (a favourite word of Elihu), is a wretched distich, 
which has no place in this fine poem; TWIN, a doubly 
Aramaic form, also occurs in an interpolated distich (1817; 
see Bick., Du.). 2 pi, which Beer (p. 83) and Nestle 

(ZATIV 20 172 [1900]) rightly claim as an Aram, word for 
ao-KOv (so ©), ‘skin-bottle,’ is found again in an inserted dis¬ 
tich (1828; see Du.); 'ins', ‘my witness,’ 1619 and 
in 26 13 (see Rahab) are corrupt. There are, however, un¬ 
doubted Aramaisms, such as JC2 (622), VVd (82), nVo with 
plural Q'Vp and (626 1211 18 17, and often), "ID (18 27), 
00(5 (168 [?], 22 16), NJb and nib' (87 11 12 23). 

Dillmann accounts for these partly as dialectal peculiarities, 
partly as arising from a rhythmic need of variety; but the former 
explanation cannot safely he pressed. As words, or senses of words, 
characteristic of later Hebrew (7th or 6th century) he mentions 

(a) ^>2p, 2 10 ; (b) *1T3 ‘ to determine' (22 28), an Aramaic usage. 
But Dillmann’s note on 22 28 is most unsatisfactory; he is com¬ 
pelled to take the next word TDK to mean ‘a thing’—a purely 
imaginary meaning, though one commentator after another re¬ 
affirms it. The passage is corrupt; TDN*U3m comes from 
(continue *p^); the line is copied from 1117 (on 

which see Exp. T 10 381 /. [’99]); it occurs in the late appendage 
to the third speech of Eliphaz; (c) *]pn [Aram.], 14 20 1624; 
(d) Hip, 7 3 (a doubtful passage). 1 (e) TflH, ‘ to let loose (the 
hand),' 69. Here again the text is corrupt; we can emend with 
more confidence than in 7 3. Read JfTl 'S “injT, ‘ that he 
would grant my prayer and shatter me.' (f ) 3HJ, ‘tyrant,’ 
2128, as in Is. 13 2. The change from * liberal, noble ’ to * tyrant ’ 
is not probable (contrast Is. 32 5), and it is better to emend to 
3133 in both passages. Cr) psn, * interest,’ 21 21, 22 3. (h) Tip, 
10 22. t But SheOl was certainly not D’TID’N 1 ?, ‘disorderly’; 
'D ^ is based on a miswritten form of DID^X. 2 (i) TXj3, 
‘ branches ’ (14 9, etc.), (j) D’pyb', 4 13 20 2 (doubtful passages). 
(£)ni^p,2l6. (/) n^pri, 2610.’ (w) nniB'jR, 2134. Dillmann 
also mentions the use of for the accusative, and the occasional 
use of the plural in p-. He might have added that the relative 
V only occurs once in the MT of the Colloquies (19 29*$ 3); it 
is found, however, in Lam. 2 4_/C (see Lamentations). 

On the whole, Dillmann has not been able to indicate many 
distinctly late Hebrew words in the Colloquies ; rare words, 
only to be explained from the Arabic, need not necessarily be 
late, though the possibility of the late adoption of Arabic words 
in literary Hebrew cannot be denied. 4 It would seem that if the 
writer is of late date (and the other arguments go far to prove 
that he is so) he took pains to cultivate a classic Hebrew style, 
and his success shows that the facilities for writing such Hebrew 
were great; there was probably a regular school for the practice 
of classic Hebrew writing. The falling off in the Hebrew of 
Ben Sira is very noticeable. 

To place the Book of Job—whether in a larger or a 
narrower sense—in the age of Jeremiah (Dill., Konig), 
or more precisely not long before the siege of Jerusalem, 
is becoming more and more difficult. It is true, the 
death of Josiah, and the sad events which rapidly 
followed, must have prompted the question, ‘Wherefore 
doth the way of the wicked prosper ’ (Jer. 12 x ; cp Job 
21 7)? Moreover, we actually find Jeremiah (20i4-r8) 
cursing the day on which he was born. It is true, both 
passages are liable to grave suspicion, and may without 
arbitrariness be regarded as * secondary’; even Dillmann 
questions 20r4-i8. But even accepting provisionally 
Jeremiah’s authorship of both passages, we cannot 
draw any critical inference from this. Poetry like that 
of Job and the Psalms represents, not the scanty band 
of a prophet’s disciples, but that large section of the 
community which had at length absorbed Jeremiah’s 

1 The parallelism is bad, and the distich does not fit in with 
the context. ’V 3JD is a corruption of '3TK. 

2 The scribe may have collected the singular combination of 
corrupt variants in v. 22 from different manuscripts. 

8 See KOnig ( Einl 417), who, with Dillmann, reads 
Probably the passage is glossatorial. See also KOnig on the 
variation of usage in Job between and 'sjk. 

4 Ibn Ezra (on Job 2 ir) expresses the opinion that the Book 
of Job is a translation. In his Liber Jobi (1737) Schultens 
describes the language as Hebraeo-Arabic, and says that it 
expresses the true genius of Arabic. This is in every way an 
exaggeration. 
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ideas. The probability, therefore, is that the poems 
which contain parallels to passages plausibly ascribed to 
Jeremiah were written a good while after that prophet’s 
age. It is true the language of Job is so vigorous and, 
comparatively speaking, so pure (especially when a 
methodical textual criticism has been applied) that 
apart from other considerations one’s first impulse might 
be to place such a book rather early. But very early it 
is impossible to place it, and a time of rapid national 
decline, like that of Jeremiah, is really less suitable for 
the composition of such a fine work than any moderately 
quiet part of the Persian period. As a compromise we 
might of course refer the work to the exilic period (see 
Davidson, 1 p. lxvii; Che. Job and Sol. 74). But when we 
take the ideas of the book into consideration, we see 
that it is best understood as the provisional summing 
up of a long period of meditation under the combination 
of special influences which existed in the post-exilic age 
and at no other period. 

How much later the existing Colloquies were sub¬ 
stituted for the original Colloquies or Colloquy, is of 
course uncertain. The former imply a heightened 
interest in the problem of suffering. The wise men tell 
Job that he must have been a great sinner to have been 
overtaken by such a calamity. So in Is. 6817 we find 
the Jewish community asking why Yahw& had caused 
the Jews to err from his ways, and hardened their hearts 
so as not to fear him ? The company of faithful Jews 
( = the Servant of Yahw£) could not remember any 
transgressions sufficient to account for the recent aggra¬ 
vation of their misery. They w ere ‘ those who worked 
righteousness and remembered the ways that God would 
have’ (Is. 64 5a); yet they were compelled to suppose 
that Israel had somehow broken faith, and become 
guilty in the eyes of God, so that all their righteous 
deeds (which they could no more disown than Job could 
disown his righteousness) were as a filthy garment (Is. 
64 s [4]/-). and consequently they had to bear the 
weight of God’s unaccountable anger. This is analogous 
to what the three Friends would have had Job say, and 
what he stoutly refused to say; there is nothing to 
compare with it in the section consisting of Is. 40-55 
(see 4O27 4914). 

The later we bring down the date of the Colloquies 
the better we can understand not only the atmosphere 
of political and social unrest (see, e.g. , 7i) which seems 
to pervade them (cp 12 17-25, 14 r /.), but also the wide 
intellectual interests of the author. Even if we restrict 
our view to Job 3 - 19 , the extent of those interests is very 
striking ; the earlier writer apparently had it in him to 
say nearly all the best that his successors have said. 
Apart from their particular controversy, both Job and 
the Friends state much that is admirable respecting God 
and human nature, and show an interest in the world 
of nature which can only be paralleled to some extent 
in the second part of Isaiah. The angelology and 
mythological allusions, too, indicate a remarkable 
freedom from religious scruple, such as we know to 
have characterised the later period. 2 Nor must we 
omit to pay homage to the purity and inwardness of the 
morality of Job’s great self-justification (chap. 31 ). He 
may seem to be self-righteous ; but this is only due to 
the predominance of the conception of God as a Judge. 
He knows equally well with the Friends that essential 
purity belongs to God alone, though the passage which 
distinctly expresses this truth ( 14 4) is plainly an inter¬ 
polation. 3 Job has never really fallen aw'ay from God. 
Nor are the authors of the Colloquies sceptics except as 
regards an antiquated orthodoxy. They are no doubt 

1 In EBP) Professor Davidson places the Book * somewhere in 
the troubled period ’ between the early part of the seventh and 
the fifth centuries. 

2 See Job and Sol. 79 Jf .; OPs. 270; and cp Budde, Hiob t 
Einl. 44 f. 

8 It interrupts the connection. Budde keeps the passage in 
the text, but in the note inclines to regard it as an interpolation 
(so Bick., Beer). 
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in a sense cosmopolitans. Either by hearsay or by 
travel (cp 619 2129) they have some real acquaintance 
with the world outside Judcea. But to all that, from a 
modern Christian point of view, is fundamental in the 
Jewish religion Job is as loyal as Ezra himself. And 
what can be more truly prophetic than Job’s appeal to 
God’s love against his undiscriminating wrath? All 
this can hardly have been written much before the close 
of the Persian period. 1 

The Speeches of Yahwd ( 38 - 426 ) belong to a poet of 
the same school as the poem on the Divine Wisdom 
(28 1-27 ); they are, however, of somewhat earlier date 
than that fine poem, which contains one line borrowed 
from the Speeches (v . 2 6 b ; cp 38 25^). The writer's in¬ 
terest in the problem of suffering is but slight. Nor does 
philosophical speculation attract him : he is an observer 
—a poetic observer—of nature. Chap. 28 has special 
affinities with the eulogies of wisdom in Prov.313-20 and 
8 22-31. The happy tone, the interest in nature, and 
in the case of chap. 28 (and parallels) the tendency to 
hypostatize Wisdom, suggest the bringing down of all 
these works to the period of widened outlook and 
greater freedom from anxiety at the beginning of the 
Greek rule. We need not, however, on this account 
identify riDDn, ' wisdom,’ with the \ 6 yos or the vovs non 7- 
tik 6 s ; indeed, such a view would oblige us, with Duhm, 
to bring down Prov. 8 22-31 and Job 28 to the third 
century B. c. The Zoroastrian conception of the two¬ 
fold wisdom 2 (heavenly and earthly) is old enough to 
have influenced the Jews : Persian (and Babylonian) 
influences continued to be felt long after the fall of the 
Persian Empire. 

The various conflicting theories which have been 
offered as to the purpose of the book will now be seen 

15. Growth and !?. pro h cee . d fr ° n l assu ™P ,ion - 

object of Job. The boob of Job , has “° horary 

J unity, and cannot have had a pur¬ 

pose. It has grown ; it has not been made. The 
different parts of the book, however, had their purpose, 
which must be sought for by an exegesis unfettered by 
a priori theories. The earliest writer wished to suggest 
that righteous Israel’s sufferings were an honour, because 
they showed that Israel’s service of God was disinterested. 
The next writer simply gave expression to the conflict¬ 
ing thoughts of his time on the great problem of suffer¬ 
ing ; he himself had no definite solution to give. A 
third writer could only offer the anodyne of the poetic 
imaginative observation of the wonders of nature. 
A fourth sought to undo the work of his predecessors 
by restating a theory which had not, he thought, been 
adequately represented before. The present book 
is heterogeneous and amorphous ; it gives us, however, 
a picture of Jewish religious life and thought which is of 
priceless value. For a subtle and interesting attempt to 
commend a very different view see §4 of the Introduc¬ 
tion to Budde’s commentary. 

The genuine Septuagint text has been practically 
recovered from the Sahidic Version (Coptic of Upper 

16 Versions E SyP‘) of J ob published by P. 

' * Agostino Ciasca in 1889; 39 9^-40 7 

is the only lacuna. It is shorter than the Hebrew 
text by nearly 400 stichi. Origen in his Hexapla 
supplied its deficiencies from Theodotion, mark¬ 
ing the insertions by asterisks, and there are still five 
MSS which give Origen’s marks more or less com¬ 
pletely (see Hatch, Essays on Biblical Greek , 216). 
Hatch in 1889 accepted the shorter Septuagint form as 
that of the original Book of Job, and Bickell (1892- 
1894), whenever his metrical theory will allow it, follows 
the Greek. 3 Dillmann, however, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Prussian Academy ( Textkritisches zum B. 

1 SeeKleinert, ‘Das spezifisch-hebraische im B. Hiob,'»SY. Kr., 
*86, p. 290 ff. 

2 See Expositor, ’92 a , p. 79 ; cp Persia (Religion). 

3 See § 17 a. For Bickell’s earlier view of ©, see his De 
indole ac ratione Versionis Alexandrines in interpretando libro 
Jobi (’63). 
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ljob , '90) has subjected Hatch’s arguments to a de¬ 
tailed consideration, and has shown that, except in a 
few cases, the omissions were arbitrarily made by the 
Greek translator, or, as we might almost better call 
him, paraphrast. This does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility that some of the omissions may be justifiable 
on grounds of internal criticism, and that the translator 
may have been partly guided by warning signs (Paseks) 
in the Hebrew text indicating the non-originality of 
certain passages, some of which signs may easily have 
become misplaced. See further Budde, Hiob , Einl. 
xlviii^ ; Beer, ‘ Textkritische Studien zum B. Job,’ 
ZATW I6297/: (’96), 17 97 ff. ('97), I8257/: (98). 
Beer’s work deals with all the versions ; see also his Text 
des B. Hiob —two parts (’95, ’98). On the Peshitta, 
see A. Mandl, Die Peschittha zu Hiob , nebst cittern. 
Anhang iib. ihrer Verhaltniss zur LXX u. Targum 
(’92), and E. Baumann, ZATW \8 3o$ff. (’98), 19 288 ff. 
(’99), 20 177 ff. (1900). See also W. Bacher, ‘Das 
Targ. zu Hiob,' MGIVJ 20 208-223 (’71), and H. Gratz, 

‘ Das Zeitalter der griech. Uebersetz. des B. H .f MG WJ 
2683-91 ('77). 

(a) Text .—Now that the study of the textual criticism of Job 
is entering on a new stage, we must not omit to trace its earlier 

history. These are the chief names. C. F. 
17. Literature. Houbigant (priest of the Oratory), Notes 

Criticce in universos VT libros 2155-218 
(1777). A hundred years later, A. Merx, Das Gedicht von 
Hiob (1871), reviewed unfavourably by Ewald. GGA, Nov. 29, 
’71, but gratefully by H. Schultz, JDT 16 (’71)]. The import¬ 
ance of the book lies in its treatment of the text, especially 
in its attempt at a methodical use of the versions, not so much 
in its use of a theory of strophes to discover interpolations or 
lacunae. P. de Lagarde, Prophetee Chaldaice , see pp. 1 f 
(’72). G. Bickell, Cartnina VT metrice , 150-187 (’82), giving 
the text of Job arranged according to his metrical theory, marks 
a step forward; cp Flunk in Z.KT, '82, p. 340^ G. H. Bateson 
Wright, The Book of Job, a new critically revised translation, 
with essays on scansion , date, etc. (‘ intended to follow in the 
wake of the critical edition of A. Merx'), a pioneering work, 
produced at Hong Kong, with easily explained defects, and 
strange indications of a critical tendency almost new among 
students of the text of Job (cp Budde, TLZ , June 14, ’84; 
Cheyne, Job and. Solomon , 113 ; JQR 9 574, [’97]). H. Gratz, 
MGWJ 36 (’87), in a review of Cheyne’s Job and Solomon , 
which contains a conspectus of Gratz’s emendations as far as 
chap. 29, not included in the posthumous Emetidationes. G. 
Hoffmann, Hiob (91); cp Cheyne, Crit. Rev. 1 250-259 (’91). 
Bickell, ‘Der urspriingl. Sept.-text des B. Job,' ZKT , '86, p. 
557 ff' > 1 Krit. Bearbeitung des Job-dialogs/ iVZKM, ’92, pp. 

ff 241 ff- 327 ff'J 93, PP- jff iS 3 ff\ '94 > P- rax; of the 
highest importance .in spite of its too frequent arbitrariness, 
which is subjected to good-natured banter by Budde. Perhaps, 
however, Budde would have improved his own work by adopting 
morejrom Bickell. The theory that the poetical portions (except 
the eight-line speech of Yahwe and certain passages in tristichs) 
are composed m four-line strophes cannot be said to have been 
overthrown by Budde. On Bickell’s view of the original Septu¬ 
agint, see C. Siegfried ‘Job’ in SBOT (Heb.), ’93 ; cp. R. 
Gottheil, JQR 7 552 ff. (’94). Bickell’s work was not in time to 
be used by Siegfried. J. Ley, ‘ Die metrische Beschaflfenheit des 
B.H .'St.Kr. ’05, pp. 635-692, and later essays in St.Kr. ’99. 

G. Beer (’95-’98); Budde ('96); Duhm (’97); see below. Perles, 
Analekten(’ 95). Cheyne, ‘The Text of Job, 'JQR 9 573^ (’97); 

* More Critical Gleanings from Job,’ Exp. 7T0 380 ff. (’99), and 
many scattered notes in JQR, Exp. T , Crit. Bib., and the 
present work. 

(b) Metre.—}. Ley, as above. Paul Vetter, Die Metrik des 
B. Job (’97). See also Bickell, Budde, Duhm, and cp Poetical 
Literature, § 8. 

(c) Commentaries and Translations .—For orientation in the 
work of the earlier exegesis, see Del.’s indispensable work on 
Job, Introduction, § 10, ‘ History of Exegesis ’; cp Diestel, 
Gesch. des A T in der christl. Kirche. No other book was so 
impossible to interpret before the reawakening of linguistic know¬ 
ledge as that of Job. In the 16th century Mercerus (1573) both 
for Job and for the ‘Solomonic’ writings did work of some 
permanent value. The famous passage, Job 19 25, he explains of 
Job’s hope of a public recognition of his innocence by God in 
his lifetime. The first strictly philological commentary is that 
of Albert Schultens, Liber Jobi , 2 vols. Leyden, 1737—a magnifi¬ 
cent and thorough attempt to apply the key of Arabic philology 
to problems which were often only created by corruption of the 
text. Elizabeth Smith (d. 1805), translation, ’10. S. Lee, ’37. 

H. Ewald, Dichter des Alien Bundesi 2 ), 3 (’54); cp Cheyne, 
Founders , 88 f. J. G. Stickel, '42. K. Schlottmann, '51. E. 
Renan, Le Livre de Job , ’59. F. Delitzsch, '64, (ET ’76). A. 
Dillmann, in KGH, ’69, '91 (valuable). A. Merx, '71 (see above). 
A. Ejzas, ’72 (Jewish). F. C. Cook {Speakers Comm.), ’73. F. 
Hitzig, ’74. J. C. Matthes, part 1, ’76 (philological commentary; 
excellent). G. L. Studer, Das B.H.fur geistliche u. gebildete 
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Laien, ’8i (a useful companion to his critical essays ; see below). 
E. Reuss, in La sainte Bible, Anc. Test. vi. (’78), and Hiob 
(translation), ’88. G. H. B. Wright, ’83 (see above). A. B. 
Davidson, Commentary , vol. i. ’62 (philological), ’84 (in Cam¬ 
bridge Bible). W. Volck, in KGK, '89. G. H. Gilbert, The 
Poetry of Job, part i., a rhythmical translation in three-toned 
lines; part ii., interpretative essays (Chicago, ’89). G. Hoff¬ 
mann (’91; translation, etc.). C. Siegfried, ’93 (see Text). Fr. 
Baethgen, in Kau. HS, '94 ; and Hiob (translation), '99.. G. 
Bickell, ‘ Job,’ in Dichtungen der Hebrder, ii, ’82 (translation; 
should go with Carm. VT Metr.\ see above, a)’, Das B. Job 
nach Anleitung der Strophik u. der Septuaginta, ’94 (trans¬ 
lation ; should go with Bi.’s later Heb. edition; see a). K. 
Budde, 96. B. Duhm, "97. The last two writers seem to mark 
a new stage in exegetical study. . 

( d ) Articles and other contributions.—A. Schultens, ‘ Amm- 
adversiones philologicae in librum Jobi,’ in Opera minora , 
9-92(1769). Fr. BOttcher, in Exeg.-krit . Aehrenlese, ’49, and 
Neue exeg.-krit. Aehrenl. (Abthl. 3), ’65. J. A. Froude, Short 
Studies on Great Subjects , 1 2 Ajf. (’67). S. Hoekstra, 1 Job de 
knecht van Jehovah,’ Th.Thijf. (’71). H. Gratz, ‘Die In- 
tegritiit der Kap. 27 u. 28 in Hiob,’ MGWJ 21 241^072). J. 
Wellh. JDT, ’71, p. 552 Jf. A. Kuenen, ‘Job en de lijdende 
knecht van Jahveh,’ ib. 7 492^ ('73). Godet, essay in Ktudes 
Bibliques, ’74. W. H. Green, The Argument of the Book of 
Job unfolded, ’73. Studer, ‘ Uber die Integritat des B.H.’JPT, 
’75, p. 668 Jf. J. Barth, Beitrdge zur Erkldrung des B. Job, 
’76. K. Budde, Beitrdge zur Krit. des B.H.'it ; ‘Die Capp. 
27 u. 28 des B. H.,’ ZA TIV 2 193 Jf. (’82). Fr. Giesebrecht, Der 
Wendepunkt des B.H .,* ’79 (subtle; obscure in style). J. 
Derenbourg, ‘ Reflexions d£tach6es,’ REJ 1 1 Jf. (’8o). T. K. 


Problem des B.H.' Neue Jahrbb.f. deutsche Thiol., ‘92, p. 
63 Jf. H. Gunkel, Schdpfungu. Chaos, 36-38 48-70 92, 95 (im¬ 
portant). L. Laue, Die Composition des B.H., 95* G. H. H. 
Wright, Biblical Essays , 1-33, ’86. G. G. Bradley, Lectures 
on Job , ’87. Seyring, Die Abhdngigkeit der Spriiche Sal. Cap. 
i-g von Hiob, '89. D. B. Macdonald, ‘The original form of 
the Legend of Job,’ JBL, H63 jf. (’§5)‘ H. L. Strack, ‘Die 
Prioritat des B.H. gegenuberden Einleitungsreden z.d. bpr. bal. 
St.Kr., ’96, p. 609 jf. J. Ley, ‘ Die dramat. Anlage der Hiob- 
dichtung,’ Neue Jahrbb. f Philos, u. Pddagogik , 96(2), 126 ff.\ 

* Charakteristik der drei Freunde Hiobs,’ St.Kr., 1900, p. 331 Jf 

S. R. Driver, ‘ Sceptics of the OT,’ Contemp. Rev., ’96, p. 257 Jf^ 

T. K. Cheyne, ‘The Book of Tob and its Latest Commentator, 

Expos., '97a, p. >74. P-;« J™' 981 

passim. R. G. Moulton, ’96 (in Modern Reader s Bible). 

Among the Introductions see especially those of Driver, Cor- 
nill, and Wildeboer. T. K. C. 

JOBAB { 22 V, | 60 BaB[BADFL]). 

1. One of the thirteen tribes called sons of Joktan 
(Gen. 10 29, iw/ 3 a 5 [E] ; 1 Ch. I23 om. B, a ipafj. [A]). 
Its precise seat is unknown, but there may be an echo 
of the name in that of the Yuhaibab (aaw), a tribe 
mentioned in two of Glaser's inscriptions ( Skizze , 2303), 
which seems to have been subject to the Saboean king. 
Cp Di.’s note. 

2. b. Zerah, an Edomite king whose city was Bozrah (Gen. 

3G 33 f, It»j/3a6 [A in v. 33], iwj3ax [E]; 1 Ch. 144 f, ia>a0a0 [B m 
v. 44 only]); identified with Job in the appendix to the © 
version of that book (42 17 4). Cp schol. in Field’s Hex. on 
Gen. 36 l.c. .... _ _ _ 

3. King of Madon, who joined Jabm, king of Hazor, against 
Joshua (Josh. 111, iwa/3 [L]). 

The name Jobab appears twice in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(q.v., § q, ii. 0 ), 4. b. Shaharaim (1 Ch. 8 9) (s ccJQR 11 108, § 6), 
and 5. b. Elpaal (1 Ch. 8 18, iwajS [B]) (see JQR 11 102^, § 1, 

Very possibly Jobab is not always correct. Joab or Jonadab 
is more probable (cp Hobab) ; n is often omitted or misread. 

T. K. C. 


JOCHEBED ODDV, probably ‘ Yahw6 is [my tribe’s] 
glory,’ cp §§ 38, 80 ; icoxaBgA [BAFL]) was, according 
to P, the dbddh (ITPl) or aunt of Amram, who took her 
to wife; their children were Aaron, Moses, and Miriam 
(Ex. 620 [P], Nu. 2659+ [R], -Be 9 [A]). The tradition 
(a) that the mother of Moses was a ‘ daughter of Levi’ 
( i.e ., a woman of the tribe of Levi) was certainly, and 
the tradition ( 3 ) that her name was Jochebed was possibly, 
earlier than P, because (1) the phrase * daughter of Levi ’ 
is used of Moses’ mother in Lx. 2 i (E), and (2) names 
compounded with Jeho- (Jo-) were apparently regarded 
by P as of somewhat later origin (see Nu. 13 16). It is 
noteworthy, however, that the narrators nowhere call 
Moses and Aaron b’ne Amram ; we cannot be sure 
that in the earlier tradition Moses was not like Mel- 


chizedek, awdrcop dprfjTCop. A son of the second 
Phinehas (b. Eli) was probably called Jochebed (see 
Ichabod). This would hardly have been so if tradition 
attached the same name to Moses' mother. We may 
safely assume, however, that Jochebed was a name 
current in the family of Aaron and Moses from the 
Sinaitic period, and perhaps it is the long looked-for 
key to the mysterious name rpy* (Jacob) which has 
doubtless been worn down in popular use from some 
longer name, which we need not suppose to have 
included the divine title el. Cp Jacob, § 1. 

On the name see Nestle, Eig. 77 jf. ; Gray, HPN 156, and cp 
Names, § 112. ©’s representation of Jochebed as Amram s 

cousin (Ex. 620) is interesting; a dddah could not marry her 
nephew, according to Lev. 18 12 2019. But perhaps © is 
right: ri3 could easily disappear after -q. Cp Kinship, § 5, 
Marriage, § 2. T. K. C. 

JODA. 1. 1 Esd. 558 (icoAa [A]) = Ezra 3 g, Judah 

(3). 

2. (iwSa [Ti. WH]), Lk. 3 26 RV, AV Juda. See Gene¬ 
alogies ii., § 3 f 

JOED (IVY [Ba.], "Un' [Ginsb., misprint?]; icoaA 
[B, omitting preceding yioc], IOOaA [AL], *aB [N], cp 
on the name, Ki.’s note 2 Ch. 929, SBOT), a Benjamite 
(Neh. 11 7). 

JOELpNV; ioohA [BXAL]). 

r. b. Pethuel (J oe l 11), see next art. 

2. The eldest son of Samuel the prophet; see Samuel. In 

the parallel passage 1 Ch. 6 28 [13], for n'2N*l ’JC*! Tirzn (AV the 
firstborn Vashni and Abiah) we must read .T2N VnV "lIDSn 1 

(cp RV ‘the firstborn Joel and the second Abiah’). The com¬ 
parison of the two texts illustrates, in an interesting manner, the 
ways in which errors have found Lheir way into MT. Accord¬ 
ing to the Chronicler (1 Ch. 6 33 [18] and 15 17), Joel is the father 
of the singer Heman ( q.v .). 

3. The brother of Nathan of Zobah, 1 Ch.1138 (so but 

©b in both Ch. and S., followed by Bertheau, Keil, Gesenius, ‘the 
son of Nathan’) and one of David’s heroes. In 2 S- 2336 his 
name appears as (see Igal). The correct reading is 

doubtful, since in S. © L reads (©ba, however, read yooX). 
For Zobah, however, Marquart {Fund. 21) would read 
nSSSHssnsven in Benjamin. 

4. A Simeonite prince (1 Ch. 4 35). 

5. In 1 Ch. 648 Joel would seem to have dropped out of the 
preceding verse, or else we must insert here the name of one of 
the sons of Reuben. Pesh. reads here Carmi, which is probably 
right. 

6. A Gadite chief (1 Ch. 5 12). 

7. A Kehathite, 1 Ch. 6 36 [21]. In 24 [9] his name appears 
as Shaul (q.v.). He is mentioned again in 2 Ch. 29 12. See 
Genealogies i., § 7 (iii., c). 

8. b. Izrahiah (q.v.), 1 Ch. 7 3 ( parj\ [B]). 

9. A Gershonite chief (iCh. 15711), descended from Ladan 
(1 Ch. 23 8). Cp 10 below. 

10. b. Jehielt, a Gershonite temple treasurer (iCh. 2622). 
‘Joel’ was perhaps looked upon as a favourite Gershonite name ; 
cp Genealogies i., § 7 (iii. ? b. n.). 

11. b. Pedaiah, a Manassite captain (1 Ch. 27 20). 

12. One of the b’ne Nebo in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 1043 = 1 Esd. 9 35, Juel (ovtjA [B], 
lovrjA [A]). 

13. b. Zichri, in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra ii., § 53, § 15 [i]«), Neh. 119. 

JOEL. The second book among the minor prophets 
is entitled ‘ The word of Yahw6 that came to Joel the 
. son of Pethuel,’ or, as the LXX (lior)\ rbv 

1 ’ ^ c ? x , city TOV P<L 6 ovt]\ [BXAQ]), Latin, Syriac, and 
Of data. ot ber versions read, ‘of Bethuel.’ No¬ 
thing is recorded as to the date or occasion of the prophecy, 
which presents several peculiarities that aggravate the 
difficulty always felt in interpreting an ancient book 
when the historical situation of the author is obscure. 
Most Hebrew prophecies contain pointed references to 
the foreign pblitics and social relations of the nation at 
the time. In the book of Joel there are only scanty 
allusions to Phoenicians, Philistines, Egypt, and Edom, 
couched in terms applicable to very different ages, while 
the prophet’s own people are exhorted to repentance 
without specific reference to any of those national sins 
of which other prophets speak. The occasion of the 
prophecy, described with great force of rhetoric, is no 

1 This is actually supplied by © L . 
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known historical event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps 
repeated in successive seasons ; and even here there are 
features in the description which have led many ex¬ 
positors to seek an allegorical interpretation. The most 
remarkable part of the book is the eschatological picture 
with which it closes ; and the way in which the plague 
of locusts appears to be taken as foreshadowing the 
final judgment—the great day or assize of Yahw<b, in 
which Israel’s enemies are destroyed—is so unique as 
greatly to complicate the exegetical problem. It is not 
therefore surprising that the most various views are still 
held as to the date and meaning of the book. Allegorists 
and literalists still contend over the first and still more 
over the second chapter, and whilst the largest number 
of recent interpreters accept Credner's view that the 
prophecy was written in the reign of Joash of Judah, a 
rising and powerful school of critics follow the view 
suggested by Vatke (Bib. Theol. 462 f. ), and reckon Joel 
among the post-exilic prophets. Other scholars give 
yet other dates ; see the particulars in the elaborate 
work of Merx (see below, § 8). The followers of Credner 
are literalists ; the opposite school of moderns includes 
some literalists (as Duhru), whilst others (like Hilgenfeld, 
and, in a modified sense, Merx) adopt the old allegorical 
interpretation which treats the locusts as a figure for the 
enemies of Jerusalem. 

The reasons for placing Joel either earlier or later 
than the great series of prophets extending from the 

2 Alternative time when Amos first proclaimed the 
dates approach of the Assyrian down to the 
Babylonian exile are cogent. 

In Joel the enemies of Israel are the nations collectively, and 
among those specified by name neither Assyria nor Chalda;a 
finds a place. This circumstance might, if it stood alone, be 
explained by placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief interval 
between the decline of the empire of Nineveh and the advance 
of the Babylonians. It is further obvious, however, that Joel 
has no part in the internal struggle between spiritual Yahwe- 
worship and idolatry which occupied all the prophets from Amos 
to the captivity. He presupposes a nation of Yah we-worshippers, 
whose religion has its centre in the temple and priesthood of 
Zion, which is indeed conscious of sin, and needs forgiveness and 
an outpouring of the spirit, but is not visibly divided, as the 
kingdom of Judah was, between the adherents of spiritual 
prophecy and a party whose national worship of Yahwe involved 
for them no fundamental separation from the surrounding nations. 

The book, therefore, must have been written before 
the ethico-spiritual and the popular conceptions of Yahwfe 
came into conscious antagonism, or else after the fall of 
the state and the restoration of the community of Jeru¬ 
salem to religious rather than political existence had de¬ 
cided the contest in favour of the prophets, and of the 
law in which their teaching was ultimately crystallized. 

The considerations which have given currency to an 
-early date for Joel are of various kinds. The absence 

3. Supposed °. f a11 mention of the one g reat oppres- 

earlv date s * n £ world " P ower seems most natural 
^ ’ before the westward march of Assyria 

involved Israel in the general politics of Asia. The 
purity of the style also is urged, and a comparison of 
Amos 1 2 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 16, and Amos 9 13 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 18 has 
been taken as proving that Amos knew our book. 

The last argument might be inverted with much greater 
probability, and numerous points of contact between Joel and 
other parts of the OT (e.r., Joel22 Exod. IO14 Joel23 Ezek. 
36 3.5 Joel 3 [4] 10 Mic. 43). make it not incredible that the 
purity of his style—-which is rather elegant than original and 
strongly-marked — is in large measure the fruit of literary 
culture. The absence of allusion to a hostile or oppressing 
empire may be fairly taken in connection with the fact that the 
prophecy gives no indication of political life at Jerusalem. 
When the whole people is mustered in 113 the elders or 
sheikhs of the. municipality and the priests of the temple are 
the most prominent figures. The king is not mentioned,—which 
on Credner’s view is explained by assuming that the plague 
fell in the minority of Joash, when the priest Jehoiada held the 
reins of power,—and the princes, councillors, and warriors 
necessary to an independent state, and so often referred to by 
the prophets before the Exile, are altogether lacking. The 
nation has only a municipal organisation with a priestly aristo¬ 
cracy, precisely the state of things that prevailed under the 
Persian empire. That the Persians do not appear as enemies 
of Yahwe and his people is perfectly natural. They were hard 
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masters but not invaders, and under them the enemies of the 
Jews were their neighbours, just as appears in Joel.I 

Those, however, who place our prophet in the 
minority of King Joash, draw a special argument from 
the mention of Phoenicians, Philistines, and Edomites 
(3 [ 4 ] 4/ 19). pointing to the revolt of Edom under 
Joram (2 K.820), and the incursion of the Philistines 
in the same reign (2 Ch. 21 16 22 x). These were 
recent events in the time of Joash, and in like manner 
the Phoenician slave trade in Jewish children is carried 
back to an early date by the reference in Amos (I9). 

This argument is specious rather than sound. Edom's 
hostility to Judah was incessant, but the feud reached its full 
intensity only after the time of Deuteronomy (23 7 [8]), when the 
Edomites joined the Chaldeans, drew profit from the overthrow 
of the Jews, whose land they partly occupied, and exercised 
barbarous cruelty towards the fugitives of Jerusalem (Obad. 
f>assim , Mai. I2 /. Is. 03). The offence of shedding innocent 
blood charged on them by Joel, is natural after these events, 
but hardly so in connection with the revolt against Joram. 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay much 
weight on the statement of Chronicles, unsupported as it is by 
the older history, and in Joel the Philistines plainly stand in 
one category with the Phoenicians, as slave dealers, not as 
armed foes. Gaza in fact was a slave emporium as early as the 
time of Amos (16), and continued so till Roman times. 

Thus, if any inference as to date can be drawn from 
chap. 3 [ 4 ], it must rest on special features of the trade 
in slaves, which was always an important part of the 
commerce of the Levant. 

In the time of Amos the slaves collected by Philistines and 
Tyrians were sold en masse to Edom, and presumably went to 
Egypt or Arabia. Joel complains that they were sold to the 
Grecians (Javan, Ionians). 1 2 It is probable that some Hebrew 
and Syrian slaves were exported to the Mediterranean coasts 
from a very early date, and Is. 1111 already speaks of Israelite 
captives in these districts as well as in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
East. 

The traffic in this direction, however, hardly became 
extensive till a later date. 

In Deut. 2868 Egypt is still the chief goal of the maritime 
slave trade, and in Ezek. 2713 Javan exports slaves to Tyre, 
not conversely. Thus the allusion to Javan in Joel bettei 
suits a later date, when Syrian slaves were in special request in 
Greece. 3 . The name of Javan is not found in any part of ihe 
OT certainly older than Ezekiel. In Joel it seems to stand as 
a general representative of the distant countries reached by the 
Mediterranean (in contrast with the southern Arabians, 
Sabceans , chap. 3 [4]8), the furthest nation reached by the 
fleets of the Red Sea. This is precisely the geographical 
standpoint of the post-exile author of Gen. IO4, where Javan 
includes Carthage and Tartessus ; cp Javan. 

Finally, the allusion to Egypt in Joel3[4]i9, must 
on Credner’s theory be explained of the invasion of 
Shishak a century before Joash. From this time down 
to the last period of the Hebrew monarchy Egypt was 
not the enemy of Judah. 

If the arguments chiefly relied on for an early date 
are so precarious or can even be turned against their 

. p , , - inventors, there are others of an unam- 

i 5?. biguous kind which make for a date in 

a e a e * the Persian period. It appears from 
chap. 3 1 f that Joel wrote after the Exile. 

The phrase, ‘to bring back the captivity’ (not? 3W), would 
not alone suffice to prove this, for it is used in a wide sense, 
and perhaps means rather to ‘ reverse the calamity *; 4 but the 
dispersion of Israel among the nations, and the allotment of the 
Holy Land to new occupants, cannot fairly be referred to any 
calamity less than that of the captivity. 

With this the whole standpoint of the prophecy 
agrees. To Joel Judah and the people of Yahw6 are 
synonyms ; Northern Israel has disappeared. 

Now it is true that those who take their view of the history 
from Chronicles, where the kingdom of Ephraim is always 
treated as a sect outside the true religion, can reconcile this 


1 In the AV of 217 it appears that subjection to a foreign 
power is not a present fact but a thing feared. The parallelism, 
however, and v. 19 justify the now prevalent rendering, ‘ that 
the heathen should make a mock of them.’ 

2 The hypothesis of an Arabian Javan, applied to Joel3 [4] 6 
by Credner, Hitz., and others, may be viewed as exploded. 
See St. De Populo Javan> Giessen Programme, ’8o (reprinted 
in Akademische Reden u. Abhandlungcn % ’99, 125^). 

3 Cp Movers, Phdnizisches A Itcrthum^ iii. I 70 f. 

4 See Ewald on Jer. 4847, and Kuenen, Th. 7 \ 1873, p. 5x9 fl 
[Di. on Job428 etc.]. 
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fact with an early date. In ancient times, however, it was not 
so; and under Joash, the contemporary of Elisha, such a 
limitation of the people of Yahwe is wholly inconceivable. The 
earliest prophetic books have quite a different standpoint ; other¬ 
wise, indeed, the books of northern prophets and historians could 
never have been admitted into the Jewish canon. Again, 
the significant fact that there is no mention of a king and princes, 
but only of sheikhs and priests, has a force not to be invalidated 
by the ingenious reference of the book to the time of Joash's 
minority and the supposed regency of Jehoiada. 1 More¬ 
over the assumption that there was a period before the pro- 

E hetic conflicts of the eighth century when spiritual prophecy 
ad unchallenged sway, when there was no gross idolatry 
or superstition, when the priests of Jerusalem, acting in ac¬ 
cord with prophets like Joel, held the same place as heads 
of a pure worship which they occupied after the Exile (cp 
Ewald, Prof>heten,\%<)\ is not consistent with history. It rests 
on the old theory of the antiquity of the Levitical legislation, so 
that in fact almost 2 all who place that legislation later than 
Ezekiel, are agreed that the book of Joel is also late. In 

this connection one point deserves special notice. . The religious 
significance of the plague of drought and locusts is expressed in 
chap. 19 in the observation that the daily meal-offering and drink- 
offering are cut off, and the token of new blessing is the restoration 
of this service, chap. 2 14. In other words, the daily offering is 
the continual symbol of gracious intercourse between Yahwfc 
and his people and the mam office of religion. This conception, 
which finds its parallel in Dan. 811 1131 12 n, is quite in 
accordance with the later law (cp the importance attached to 
the meal-offering and burnt-offering in Neh. 1033134]). 

Such is the historical basis which we seem to be able to lay 
for the study of the exegetical problems of the book. 


The style of Joel is clear, and his language presents 
little difficulty beyond the occurrence of several unique 
, . words, which in part may very well be 

irs pa . c j ue tQ errors Q j- t j, e text. On the 


other hand, the structure of the book, the symbolism, 
and the connection of the prophet’s thoughts, have 
given rise to much controversy. It seems safest to 
start from the fact that the prophecy is divided into 
two well-marked sections by chap. 218190!. 

According to the Massoretic vocalisation, which is in harmony 
with the most ancient exegetical tradition as contained in <5, 
these words are historical : ‘ Then Yahwe was jealous . . . 
and answered and said unto his people, Hehold,’ etc. Such is 
the natural meaning of the words as vocalised, and the proposal 
of Merx to change the vowels so as to transform the perfects 
into futures, and make the priests pray that Yahwe will answer, 
and deliver the gracious promises that fill the rest of the book, 
is an exegetical monstrosity not likely to find adherents. 


Thus the book falls into two parts. In the first the 
prophet speaks in his own name, addressing himself to 
the people in a lively description of a present calamity 
caused by a terrible plague of locusts which threatens 
the entire destruction of the country, and appears to 
be the vehicle of a final consuming judgment (the day 
of Yahwe). 

There is no hope save in repentance and prayer; and in 
chap. 212 the prophet, speaking now for the first time in 
Yah we's name, calls the people to a solemn fast at the sanctuary, 
and invites the intercession of the priests. The calamity is 
described in the strongest colours of Hebrew hyperbole, and it 
seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation of details, 
c.g.y to lay weight on the four names of locusts (see Locust), 
or to take chap. 1 20 of a conflagration produced by drought, 
when it appears from 2 3 that the ravages of the locusts them¬ 
selves are compared to those of fire. 

When due allowance is made for Eastern rhetoric, 
there is no occasion to seek in this section anything 
else than literal locusts. 


Nay, the allegorical interpretation, which takes the locusts 
to be hostile invaders, breaks through the laws of all reasonable 
writing ; for the poetical hyperbole which compares the invading 
swarms to an army (24 /.) would be inconceivably lame if a 
literal army were already concealed under the figure of the 
locusts. Nor could the prophet so far forget himself in his 
allegory as to speak of a victorious host as entering the con¬ 
quered city like a thief (29). 


The second part of the book is Yahwfe’s answer to the 
people’s prayer. The answer begins with a promise of 
r <3 j deliverance from famine, and of fruit- 

b. becona part. flll seasons compensating for the 

ravages of the locusts. 


1 Stade (<?/. cit. 17 [Akad. Reden , 142]) not unreasonably 
questions whether 2 K. 121-3 [2-4] implies the paramount political 
influence of Jehoiada. 

2 Reuss {La Bible , and Gesch. Heil. Schr. AT, § 210 /.), 
though with hesitation, adhered to the earlier date. 
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In the new prosperity of the land the union of Yahwe and his 
people shall be sealed anew, and so Yahwe will proceed to 
pour down further and higher blessings. The aspiration of 
Moses (Num. II29), and the hope of earlier prophets (Is.3215 
5921 ; cp Jer.3133), shall be fully realised in the outpouring of 
the Spirit on all the Jews and even upon their servants (cp Is. 
015 with 566/); and then the great day of judgment, which 
had seemed to overshadow Jerusalem in the now averted 
plague, shall draw near with awful tokens of blood and fire and 
darkness. 

The terrors of that day are not for the Jews but for 
their enemies. 

The worshippers of Yahwe on Zion shall be delivered (cp 
Obad. v. ij, whose words Joel expressly quotes in chap. 232 
[3 5]), and it is their heathen enemies, assembled before Jerusalem 
to war against Yahwfc, who shall be mowed down (see Jehosha- 
fhat, Valley of) by no human arm, but by heavenly warriors 
(‘ thy mighty ones, O Yahwe,’3 [4] 11). Thus definitely freed from 
the profane foot of the stranger (cp Is. 521), Jerusalem shall abide 
a holy city for ever. The fertility of the land shall be such as 
was long ago predicted in Am. 913, and streams issuing from 
the temple, as Ezekiel had described in his picture of the 
restored Jerusalem (Ezek. 47), shall fertilise the barren Wady of 
Acacias (cp Abel-shittim). 

Egypt and Edom, on the other hand, shall become 
desolate, because they have shed the blood of Yahwe’s 
innocents. Cp the similar predictions against Edom, 
Is. 349/. (Mai. I3), and against Egypt, Is. 19 s/. Ezek. 
29 . Joel’s eschatological picture appears indeed to be 
largely a combination of elements from older unfulfilled 
prophecies. 

The central feature, the assembling of the nations to judgment, 
is already found in Zeph. 38, and in Ezekiel’s prophecy con¬ 
cerning Gog and Magog, where the wonders of fire and blood 
named in Joel 230[33] are also mentioned (Ezek. 8822). The 
other physical features of the great day, the darkening of the 
lights of heaven, are a standing figure of the prophets from 
Amos (6889) downwards. It is characteristic of the prophetic 
eschatology that images suggested by one prophet are adopted 
by his successors, ana gradually become part of the permanent 
scenery of the last times; and it is a proof of the late date of 
Joel that almost his whole picture is made up of such features. 
In this respect there is a close parallelism, extending to minor 
details, between Joel and the last chapters of Zechariah. 

That Joel’s delineation of the final deliverance and 
glory attaches itself directly to the deliverance of the 
nation from a present calamity is quite in the manner 
of the prophetic perspective. On the other hand, the 
fact that the calamity which bulks so largely is natural, 
not political, is characteristic of the post-exile period. 

Other prophets of the same age speak much of dearth and 
failure of crops, which in Palestine, then as now, were aggra¬ 
vated by bad government, and were far more serious to a small 
and isolated community than they could ever have been to the 
old kingdom. It was indeed by no means impossible that 
Jerusalem might have been altogether undone by the famine 
caused by the locusts; and so the conception of these visitants 
as the destroying army, executing Yahwe’s final judgment, is 
really much more natural than appears to us at first sight, 
and does not need to be explained away by allegory. 

The chief argument relied upon by those who still 
find allegory at least in chap. 2, is the expression 

„ 9 ‘the northerner,’ in 220. In 

7 . verse -20. v - ew t ^ e ot h er points of affinity between 
Joel and Ezekiel, this word inevitably suggests Gog and 
Magog, and it is difficult to see how a swarm of locusts 
could receive such a name, or if they came from the 
N. could perish, as the verse puts it, in the desert 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. Xhe 
verse remains a crux i?iterprelum , and no exegesis 
hitherto given can be deemed thoroughly satisfactory ; 1 
but the interpretation of the whole book must not be 
made to hinge on a single word in a verse which might 
be altogether removed without affecting the general 
course of the prophet’s argument. 

The whole verse is perhaps the addition of an allegorising 
glossator. The prediction in v. 19, that the seasons shall hence¬ 
forth be fruitful, is given after Yahwb has shown his zeal and 
pity for Israel, not of course by mere words, but by acts, as 
appears in v . 20/, where the verbs are properly perfects, re- 

1 [See the commentaries. In Critica Biblica it is proposed 
to make v, 25 precede v . 20, and in v . 20, for the enigmatical 
'riEJfTnxi to read VJSTIJO tebTINI, ‘and both its rear and its 
van’ (will I remove, etc.), referring to ‘my great 

army,’ which precedes. It is held Jhat many examples occur of 
just such corruption and contraction, and just such misplace¬ 
ment, as is here supposed. The sense appears good. Ed.) 
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cording that Yah we has already done great things, and that 
vegetation has already revived. In other words, the mercy 
already experienced in the removal of the plague is taken as a 
pledge of future grace not to stop short till all God’s old promises 
are fulfilled. In this context v. 20 is out of place. Observe also 
that in v. 25 the locusts are spoken of in the plain language of 
chap. 1. [See Prophetic Literature, and on the relation 
between passages of Joel and Amos, see Amos, §§ 8 , to. On 
the argument as to date drawn from the language of Joel, see 
Holzinger's article cited below.] 

Ew. Propheten^ 1 ; Hitz., Keil, Pusey, v. Orelli, We., 
Nowack, GASm., in their comm, on the Minor Prophets; and 
o separate comm, by Credner (’31), Wunsche 

o. Literature. (’ 72 ), Dr. (in Cambridge Bible, ’97). See also 
Kue. Ond.'Z, § 62>f. Merx {Die Prophetie des Joels u. Hire 
Ausleger, ’79) gives an elaborate history of interpretation from 
the LXX down to Calvin, and appends the Ethiopic text edited 
by Di. Of older comm, the most valuable is Pococke’s (Oxford, 
1691). Bochart’s Hieroz. may also be consulted ; cp also Dav. 
Expositor , March ’88; Gray, ibid.. Sept. ’93; H. T. Fowler, 
JBL 16146-153; Oort, Godgeleerde Bijdragett , ’66, pp. 2-15, 
Th.T , ’76, p. 362 ff. *, Matthes, ibid. , ’85 pp. 34-66 129-160; ’87, 
pp. 357-381; Gratz, Die einheitliche Charakter der Prophetie 
Joels , ’73; Holzinger, ZA TIP, ’89, pp. 89-131. 

W. R. S.—S. R. D. 


JOELAH (rVNLV), b. Jeroham [5] one of David’s 
warriors (1 Ch. 127, eAlA [BN], icahAa [AL]). See 
David, § n, (a iii.). 

yy» appears to be the error of a scribe who began to write nyp 
(see v. 6); read therefore rtVtf, Elah (cp 98, where Elah and 
Jeroham again occur close together). Ki., however, suggests 
; but this, though supported by many MSS (Kenn.), and 
perhaps by <8^ is less natural. T. K. C. 

JOEZER filin', * Yahwfe is help,’ cp "iTl^N Ph. 
-)TI/^rn, and Names, § 28), one of David’s warriors, a 
Korahite (1 Ch. 126 icozApA [BN], -ZAAp [A], lezpAAp 
[L]). See David, § ii, (a iii.). 

JOGBEHAH (nn^; Nu. kai yvpcocAN aytac 
[BAL]; Judg. lepeBAA [ B 1 el enantiac zeBee [A], 
el 6 N ANTI AC NABe [L]). one of the cities fortified by 
Gad (Nu. 3235). The indications given in the story 
of Gideon (Judg. 811) are sufficient to show that it is the 
modern Kh. 'Ajbehdt (so GASm. HG 585 and Baed.< 3 ) 
172 ; usually el-Jubeihat), 3468 ft. above sea level, 
some 6 m. NNW. from 'Amman (Rabbath Ammon) 
on the road to es-Salt. 

The identification is not Cotider’s. It had been, critically 
defended by Dietrich, ‘ Beitriige zur bibl. Geog.,’ in Merx’s 
Archiv, 346-349 (1867-69), but even before him had been 
accepted by Knobel and Ewald (against Gesenius and Bertheau). 
Cp. Nobah, Kenath. T. K. C. 

JOGLI 'led into exile’), father of Bukki 

(Nu. 3422 [pj, erAEl [B], ekAi [A], ickai [F], 
iekAei [L]). 

JOHA (X|T)\ abbrev. from § 5 X 1 or more prob¬ 
ably an error for '/INI 1 *— i.e. , triNP, Joahaz ; cp some 
of <2Ts forms below). 

1. b. Beriah in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q.v ., § 9 ii. /3); 
I Ch. 816 {LOi<x\av [B], uaa\a ica i ie^ia [A], mu ie£ta [L]). 

2. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch. 1145 ; tua^ae [BRA], >jAa [L]). 
See David, § ii. 

JOHANAN (JjnV [nos. 9 - 15 ], a shorter form of 
\yi\n\ [nos. 1-8, EV nearly always Jehohanan], 
*Yahw6 is gracious’; cp IJH^N, ^N^Jn, etc., and see 
Names, §§ 28, 84. With one exception [no. 9], the 
name occurs only in late writings. uvavav [BNAL], 
tuvav [BL] ; for details see John, Son of Zebedee). 

1. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., §§ 6 b, 11), Neh. 1213. 

2. b. Eliashib, a high-priest (Ezra 106, ivvav [R c * a ], AV 
Johanan, cp Neh. 12 22 J 3 nV). In 1 Esd. 9 i called Joanan, 
RV Jonas (tom [B], om. L); perhaps the same as Jonathan 
b. Joiada (Neh. 1211 ; but cp Meyer, Entst. 91), and possibly 
also the high-priest Johanan who murdered his ‘ brother ’ Jeshua 
in the temple in the time of an Artaxerxes Qos. Ant. xi. 71). 
If so, Johanan was the uncle, not the brother, of Jeshua (so 
Marq.). 

3. A priest in procession (see Ezra ii., § 13 £■) Neh. 1242 
(om. BR*A). 

4. b. Tobiah, the ‘ Ammonite,’ who married the daughter of 
Meshullam (Neh. 618 ; luivadav [R c - a A]). 
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5. b. Meshelemiah, a porter (1 Ch. 2C3 ; uavas [B], uava0av[U\). 

6. A captain, temp. Jehosbaphat (2 Ch. 1715), perhaps the 
one whose son lshmael is mentioned in 2 Ch. 231. 

7. EV Johanan, an Ephraimite (2 Ch. 2812 icjavov [B]). 

8. One of the b’ne Bebai in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra § 5 end), Ezra 10 28=1 Esd. 929, Johannes, RV 
Joannes (uoavinjs [BA]). 

9. b. Kakeaa (q.v.), a captain, who revealed to Gedaliah 
Ishmael’s conspiracy. He took a leading part in the attempt 
made to renew the Jewish commonwealth after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (2 K. 2523, Jer. 408-16 uaavvav [AQ m . 8 13 16; 
A v. 15 ; x* v . 16], avvav [x* v. 15], 41 11-16 luavvav [Q w. 11 
I3_/I 16; AQ w . 14 16 x* V. 14], tacjpa [x*] tauiavav [x 7 ] in 
v . 16; 42 1-8 LUiavvav [Asv. 1 ; Q w. 1 8], 432-5 tfoo - vvav [ Qw . 24 _/i])„ 
In Jer. 408 , he is mentioned along with his brother Jonathan 
{q.v., no. 7). 

10. b. Josiah (1 Ch. 315). ©l reads twaxa?, i.e ., inRin’i 
probably this is right (see Hitz. GVI 246, and cp Jehoahaz). 

xx. b. Elioenai (?), a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 324 
Koavafi [A]). 

12. A name introduced into the list of high priests in 1 Ch. 69 f. 
[5 35_/C] (warns [BA ; B only in 69]). See Genealogies i., § 7 
(iv.). 

13, 14. A Benjamite (1 Ch. 124), and a Gadite (ib. v. 12, lutav 
[B]), two of David’s warriors (David, § 11). 

15. A representative of the b’ne Azgad in Ezra’s caravan (see 
Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] d), Ezra8i2 = i Esd. 838, Johannes 
RV Joannes (tua^jj [B] -wtj? [A]). 

JOHANNES (icoannhc [A]), 1 Esd. 838 929. See 
Johanan, 815. 

JOHN (icoANNHC [AKV, Ti. WH] ; WH in Jn. I42 
21 15/: iooanhc; for details, see John, Son of 
Zebedee, § i). 

r. Father of Mattathias (i Macc. 2i). See Maccabees i., 
§3- 

2. Surnamed Caddis or Gaddis, son of Mattathias (i Macc. 
22). See Maccabees i., § 3. 

3. Son of Acco, father of Eupolemus [q.v.], i Macc.817 
2 Macc. 411. 

4. Surnamed Hyrcanus, son of Simon (1 Macc. 13 53 etc.). 
See Maccabees i., § 7. 

5. An envoy from the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. 1117). 

6. A member of the high-priestly family (Acts 4 6) otherwise un¬ 
known. D substitutes Jonathas, that is, Jonathan (on the form 
of the name see John, Son of Zebedee, § 1), son of the high 
priest Annas, and himself high priest in 36-37 a.d. ; he still held 
a prominent position in 50-52 a.d. and was assassinated at the 
instigation of Felix the Roman procurator (Jos. Ant. xviii. 53 
xx. 85; BJ\\.V2$f. 133). Blass gives ‘Jonathan’ in the text 
of Acts 4 6, not only in his edition based upon D but also in the 
other edition which, according to him, was made by Luke. Thus 
his hypothesis (Acts, § 17) finds no confirmation here, for it 
cannot be supposed that Luke would of his own proper motion 
have substituted a false name for the true. Yet confusion of the 
names through the carelessness of copyists is hardly more prob¬ 
able. It remains for us to suppose that perhaps a John other¬ 
wise unknown to us was really intended ; in this case the inser¬ 
tion of Jonathan in D rests, like so much else in this codex, on 
learned conjecture. 

7. Surnamed Mark [q.v.]. 

8. Father of Simon Peter (Jn. I42 2115-17 RV); AV Jona, 
Jonas. See Bar-jona. 

9. The ‘divine ’; the description of the recipient of the Reve¬ 

lation in the title of the Apocalypse in EV, following TR, 
airo/coAtM/as loiavvov rov 6eo\oyov. So 14, 91. Other slightly 
different short descriptions occur, as well as longer ones, e.g., 
awoK. iu). rov 9eo\oyov /cat evayye\i<rTOv (Q), and a very long 
eulogistic one in 7. 4 The Divine,’ lit. ‘The Theologue,’ inti¬ 

mates that John was specially devoted to the presentation of the 
Logos-doctrine. This form of the title (which is not accepted 
by modern editors) claims the same origin for the Apocalypse as 
for the Fourth Gospel, in opposition to the ancient theory of a 
second John (see Apocalypse, § 14 ; and on John 4 the Elder,’ 
John, Son of Zebedee). 

10 and 11. John the Baptist; and John the son of Zebedee ; 
see below. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (ico^nhc o Battticthc 
[Ti. WH]). The forerunner of Jesus is only less in¬ 
teresting to biblical students than Jesus himself. Twice 
already his life and work have been referred to (Israel, 
§ 92 ; Jesus, § 6) ; it is our present object, to supple¬ 
ment these references by a more connected treatment 
without undue repetition. 

Long before the time of John the Baptist there was a 
great ascetic prophet who sought his inspiration in the 
_ ... desert, and cried 4 Repent ye’ with fear- 
1. i'u ic j ess impartiality before kings and common 
appearance. men p^j s |^ e was a g^ding star to 

many in the days of John—an age not unlike his own, 
when alien influences again threatened to extinguish 
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pure Hebrew religion. Not to speak of the Essenes 
[q.v.\ there was the hermit teacher of Josephus 
called Banus, who lived in the desert, covered himself 
with leaves, sustained life with fruits, and bathed fre¬ 
quently, by day and by night, in cold water for religious 
purity (Jos. Vit. § 2). The same historian also 
mentions ‘John surnamed the Baptist,' who ‘was a 
good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, 
both as to justice towards one another, and piety towards 
God, and so to come to baptism (/3a7rrtcquy avvUvai ); 
for baptism [tt]v ( 3 airTi<nv) would be acceptable to God, 
if they made use of it, not in order to expiate some sins, 
but for the purification of the body, provided that the 
soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteous¬ 
ness’ {Ant. xviii. 52). That this is a complete statement, 
no one can believe. The hostility of Antipas, recorded 
by Josephus himself, is a proof that something more 
dangerous to established governments than plain moral 
exhortations had fallen from the lips of the desert 
preacher. What that was, may be learned from the 
synoptic gospels. 

Shortly before the beginning of the public ministry of 
Jesus, Johanan (so let us call him) appeared in the wilder¬ 
ness of Judcea, 4 announcing in the old prophetic phrase¬ 
ology the approach of the Messianic judgment and the 
necessity of immediate turning to God. As he moved 
about, the number of his followers increased, and he led 
them to the Jordan (cp Bethabara), there to give them 
as representatives of a regenerate people the final purifi¬ 
cation which attested the reality of their inward change. * 1 2 
It is said to have been the opinion of doctors of the law 
that the waters of the Jordan were not pure enough for 
sacred uses. 3 Johanan, however, was not to be damped 
by this ; he was no formalist, or he would not have 
deserted Jerusalem, and called the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees ‘ broods of vipers. ’ At the same time it is 
worthy of remark that according to Jn. 1 28 323 Johanan 
had baptised converts at Bethany or Bethabara beyond 
Jordan— i.e. , probably, at Beth-nimrah, which is 13^ 
m. E. of Jordan—and at yEnon, ' near Salim ' (to be 
emended 'Jerusalem ’)—perhaps, 'Ain Karim, which 
is a short distance W. of Jerusalem. 4 

As regards his mode of life, Johanan was an ascetic, 
but not such a one as the hermit Banus of whom 

2. Mode of life. J ° s , ephus tell . s «■ , nor >’ et a P 1 reacpcr 

of Essemsm (as Gratz supposes). His 

object was not to make mere ascetics, but to prepare as 
many as possible for the Messianic judgment, in which 
only a * remnant ’ would escape. His own asceticism 
was a consequence of his life in the desert ; he was not 
primarily an ascetic but a prophet after the manner of 
Elijah. Hence ‘locusts’ (or rather ‘ carob-beans’) 5 
and wild honey were his food, and a cloak of ‘ camel’s 
hair ’ 6 with a broad leather waist-cloth was his dress. 

1 WH read in Mk. 1 4 eyeVero Twapr}? 6 ^aiTTL^tav ev rjj eprjjjia) 
Kr)pv<ro k u>v ; Ti. /cal Krjpvacraiv ; Treg. [/cal] Kt^pvaatov. RV 
renders Ti.’s text ‘John came, who baptised in lhe wilderness 
and preached.’ But surely the revised text is correct, ev rfi 
eprji*<o must go with eyeVero (see Mk. O33) which cannot mean 
‘ came' ( irapeyevero ), and the view that 6 /3a7m£co»' is a synonym 
of 6 /3a7rrurT7js (Mk. 624 f. 828) is most improbable. The 
article slipped in through the influence of the familiar phrase 
6 / 3 a 7 n-icm/s. 

2 No other exegesis seems reasonable; Tos., as we have seen, 
sanctions it. The true baptism is spiritual (Ps. 51 719]). But it 
needs an outward symbol, and Johanan, remembering Ezek. 
3625, and having prophetic authority, called those who would 
know themselves to be purified to baptism. It is no doubt true 
that baptism was regularly required of Gentile proselytes (see 
Baptism, § 1), but Johanan’s baptism had no connection with 
ceremonial uncleanness. 

2 Neub. Geogr. 31. 

4 See Bethany, 2; Salim. Schick (ZDPV 228 i ^[’99]) 
actually thinks that the ‘wilderness of Judaea’ where Johanan 
preached was the traditional spot, near the hermit’s fountain (‘Ain 
el-Habis). He also accepts the traditional birthplace of the 
Biqiiist (Mar zakaryd). 

° See Husks. 

6 Does ‘camel’s hair’ mean the tough, harsh cloth woven from 
the rough hair of the camel (cp Jerome)? Or does rpi'x«s, like 
(perhaps) U’b' in 2 K. 18, mean the skin with the hair ? D in Mk. 
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According to Lk., he adapted, not indeed his standard, 
but his practical requirements, to the different classes 
represented in the multitude before him. Certainly the 
meaning of the primitive tradition was not that anyone 
who liked might receive the symbolic rite ; a course of 
teaching is presupposed (cp Lk. 37). False ideas had 
to be corrected. The true and the false children of 
Abraham had to be distinguished. The true Messianic 
doctrine had to be made plain. The relative imperfection 
of the highest spiritual gifts at present attainable had to 
be inculcated. 

The relation of Johanan’s ideas to those of his time 
is considered elsewhere (see Israel, § 92, Jesus, § 6). 

« What we have to do now is to grasp the 

to Jesus peculiarity of this great teacher and his 
relation to Jesus. On both these subjects 
Jesus himself will enlighten us. But something we can 
gather from the recorded fragments of his sermons, 
which all may be, and of which the most important part 
must be, his own ; something too from the scanty details 
of his history. ‘ Fragments ’ is the word which criticism 
entitles us to use. The sermon given in Mt. 37-12 is 
even more devoid of unity than the Sermon on the 
Mount. Let us pause a moment to see where we stand. 
Exhortation, if not also individual teaching, must, as 
we have seen, have preceded the symbolic act of plung¬ 
ing his converts individually into the stream of Jordan. 
But if Matthew is to be followed, the exhortations, which 
follow the record of the baptisms, were addressed to 
’ many of the Pharisees and Sadducees’ (Mt. 37) ; this 
however, is impossible. 

For these reasons v. 11 (except indeed /cal wvpC) is out of 
harmony with v. 7. Verses 11 f. y must once have been inde¬ 
pendent ; Mk. 17 /. evidently gives a more original form. 
Verses %/. are also not free from difficulty. Verse 9 must have 
come from another context (cp Jn.838.zC); zn>. 7b 108 may have 
stood together as an address to Pharisees (cp Mt. 1233^). The 
difficult /cal rrvpi in v. u (not in Mk. 18 Acts 1 5) is evidently due 
to the assimilation of v. n to v. 10 and v. 12 by the editor. 1 It 
was found in his text of Mt. by Lk. (3 i 6), but this only proves 
the antiquity of the alteration. 

Artless simplicity, then, characterised Johanan’s 
teaching. Jesus too was simple, but in another sense ; 
he had a natural art in the expression of his thoughts. 
'Phis simplicity corresponded to the fundamental note of 
Johanan’s character ; he was too untrained to see far into 
the complexities of character. He knew himself to be 
a ‘ voice ' of God, and this was enough ; but he did not 
know that to represent God fully a prophet must under¬ 
stand human nature. Easily therefore could Johanan 
rise above the fear of man. He does not hesitate to 
exasperate the Pharisees by his plain-speaking. Was 
he more reticent or respectful towards Antipas ? We 
may well doubt this. That the tetrarch considered him 
a dangerous demagogue (Jos. Ant. xiii. 52) was hardly 
the whole reason for Johanan’s arrest and subsequent 
execution in the fortress of Mach.-erus [q.v.]. There 
was probably some personal offence as well, though the 
story told in the primitive tradition (Mt. and Mk. ) 2 is 
not free from chronological and other difficulties (see 
Chronology, § 49 ; Herodian Family, 2), and may 
be merely what a later generation (accustomed to think 
of Johanan as a second Elijah) substituted for history. 

May we believe that Jesus of Nazareth was numbered 
among the disciples of Johanan ? An affirmative answer 
has been given ; 3 but it is as unlikely as the connected 
view that the baptisms of Johanan were private cere¬ 
monial lustrations (cp Mk. 7 1-8). Primitive tradition 
(Mt., Mk., Lk.) said that Jesus came to Johanan for 
baptism. Certainly this appears plausible ; if Johanan 

3 6 reads ev8e8op.evo<; Seppr^v Kaixrj\ov , ‘ clothed with camel’s skin,’ 
omitting the rest, which Julicher and Nestle approve. 

1 See Bakhuyzen, Toepassing van de conjee turaal-kritiek , 
no/ (’80). 

2 Mt. 145 and Mk. 620 differ. The former passage states that 
Antipas would have put Johanan to death, were it not that 
Johanan was reverenced by the people as a prophet; the latter, 
that Antipas himself reverenced Johanan, and was unwilling to 
put him to death. Mt. seems to draw from two sources. 

3 Brandt, Die Evang. Gesch. 458 f. 
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was a true prophet, how could Jesus absent himself from 
the gathering of those who had turned to God and who 
reverenced his messenger? That Jesus had seen and 
heard Johanan is probable from the clear impression 
which he had of the great prophet’s character and from 
the prophet's message of inquiry to Jesus. That Jesus, 
however, whose views of truth were so much deeper 
than Johanan’s, gained any fresh insight into the will of 
God from his ‘ forerunner,' is altogether incredible. 

At any rate, Jesus saw in the Baptist a great character 
and an unrivalled prophet. We have gained much 
. T , r already by limiting our view to the 
4. Jesus s re er- ^ est attestec j traditional statements ; 
ences to him. ... , A . 

we may gain still more by steeping 

ourselves in those sayings of Jesus which bear the most 
distinct marks of genuineness. The highest authority 
shall tell us what Johanan was, and how he stood 
related to Jesus. 

a. Mt. 11 2-6 Lk. hi ff. 23. The authenticity of this 
saying of Jesus is proved by Lk’s. failure to comprehend 
it (see Nain). It is certain that Jesus claimed to be 
the forerunner of the kingdom of heaven ; certain too 
that he rested his claim on such works as these—* the 
blind receive their sight, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the glad tidings brought to them,’ and that he conceived 
it possible that moral marvels of this sort would not 
seem to all to be adequate credentials. Further, it is 
probable that the occasion assumed for the utterance of 
this speech is on the whole correct; the only strong 
doubt can be as to the words ‘in prison' (Mt. 
112), which imply a freedom of intercourse between 
Johanan and his disciples not likely to have been granted 
by the suspicious Antipas. If, however, we omit these 
words 1 (which are responsible for a good deal of 
erroneous speculation respecting the weakening effect of 
confinement upon the character), all is plain. The 
prophet Johanan (before his imprisonment) sends an 
embassy to one in whom he recognises a spiritual 
superior, and whose answer he will regard as final. He 
has heard of the wonderful works of Jesus, which mainly 
consist, as Jesus himself has said, in the conversion of 
sinners (Mt. 913), and asks, Does Jesus, on the ground 
of his unparalleled success in this holy work, claim to 
be the Messiah ? The answer virtually is, ‘1 claim to 
be what I am ; and what I am my works show.' Jesus 
is more anxious to * do the works of God' than to 
receive any official title ; he lays bare an infirmity of the 
time, from which even Johanan has not escaped. 

The difficulty of the harmonistic point of view (which recog¬ 
nises all references to Johanan in our four Gospels as equally 
authoritative) comes out very clearly in the following passage 
from Bp. Ellicott:—‘ The exact purpose of this mission will 
perhaps remain to the end of time a subject of controversy, but 
it has ever been fairly, and, as it would seem, convincingly 
urged, that he whose eyes, scarce sixteen months before, had 
beheld the descending Spirit, whose ears had heard the voice of 
paternal love and benediction, and who now again had but 
recently been told of acts of omnipotent power, could himself 
have never really doubted the truth of his own declaration, that 
this was indeed “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world ” ’ (Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
3x83 f [’62]). Bp. Ellicott agrees with Cyril of Alexandria that 
the primary object of Johanan’s mission was fully to convince 
his disciples of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

b. Mt. 11 7-10 Lk. 724-27. c. Mt. 1239-42 Lk. 11 29-32. 
Among those who complied with the call of Johanan 
were both Pharisees (Mt. 37) and common people. 
The former were repelled by Johanan's teaching and by 
the want of a sign in corroboration of his statement that 
the Messiah was at hand ; the latter recognised Johanan 
as a prophet. So 1 all the people that heard him, and the 
tax-collectors, recognised God’s claims, being baptized 
with Johanan’s baptism, whereas the Pharisees and 
men of the law frustrated the counsel of God concerning 
themselves, being not baptized by Johanan ’ (Lk. 7 29/.). 

1 Why does not Johanan come himself? Because he has no 
leisure to leave his sacred work. So apparently Schleiermacher 
and Bleek; on the other side, see Keim, Jesu von Nazara , 
2356, n. 3. 
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Jesus has a telling word for both classes. To the common 
people he says, 1 Yea, verily ; ye have been rewarded. 
The sight of Johanan was worth a journey. Not the 
reed-like Jonah, but the thunder-prophet Elijah was his 
symbol. Yea, he is the second Elijah, the messenger 
who is the Lord's pioneer’ (Mai. 3 i cp 4 s [823]). To 
the Pharisees, ‘Have ye, then, seen no sign? The 
fault is yours ; the sign, the only permitted sign, has 
been given. For as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, 
so shall also [Johanan] be to this generation ’ (Lk. II30, 
see below). 4 The Ninevites wfill prove the guilt of this 
evil class—the Pharisees—for they turned to God at the 
preaching of Jonah, and surely a greater than Jonah is 
here. The queen of Sheba will prove the guilt of this 
evil class, for she came from afar to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, and surely a greater than Solomon is here.’ 
(The reader will be on his guard ; we have had to go 
behind the traditional text. But even the best of the 
current explanations of that text [see Jonah, § 8] is 
not perfectly satisfactory, and there is some probability 
that a testimony to John has been converted by the 
reporters of tradition into a testimony of Jesus to himself. 
That ‘Jonah’ and ‘Joannes’ or Johanan may be 
identical, is clear from Mt. 16 17 (see Bar-jona ; also 
John, Son of Zebedee, § i). 

The special advantages of this theory—which, except the 
interpretation of nova in Mt. 12 39 Lk. 1129 is due to Brandi, 
Evang . Gesch. 459, n. 2—are (1) that it accounts for the reference 
to the Queen of Sheba as well as to the Ninevites, (2) that it 
makes the ‘sign’ a new one, and (3) that it relieves Jesus from 
the appearance of self-laudation. The play upon the names 
Njnr Johanna and rUV Jonah is in the familiar Hebrew style. 
Note also that ‘Jonah’ and ‘Solomon’ in (c) correspond to the 
‘reed’ and ‘those luxuriously clad’ (cp Mt. 629) in (b). 

d. Mt. lln-15 Lk. 728 16 16. A still more decisive 
word on Johanan, spoken some time after his martyrdom. 
A prophet has hitherto been the highest style of man, and 
there has been no greater prophet than Johanan. Since 
his days, however, a change has taken place. The 
prophets and the law lead up to the second Elijah— 
Johanan; and in Johanan’s person the old order of things 
passes away. Then comes a difficult saying—especially 
difficult in Mt.'s form. Already for some time the 
* kingdom of heaven ’ has been the prize of spiritual 
athletes ; the 4 violent take it by force. ’ 

But can Jesus have meant this? Surely not. Nor can he 
refer to blameworthy acts of zealots. The passage can be 
emended with certainty by the aid of Lk. Read, euayyeAi^ercu 
for /3<.a£eTai, and continue, teal ira-ores ets avrrjv eA7ri9overiv (in 
Lk. ? xal n-as eU airrrjv eAiritfet). How the scribe’s errors arose is 
obvious. The sense is, ‘ Every one hopes for a share in the 
Messianic blessings, but without having listened to John’s call 
to repentance, no one will be admitted to it.’ 

Resch supposes that the original word was hut if so, 

/3iacrTat should correspond to D'S'^S* an d s ° we arrive at the sense 
4 the law-breakers take it by force.’ Marshall (Crit. Rev, 6 48 
[’96]) accepts this (only Aramaizing the passage), but is it at all 
likely that Jesus would have been understood to mean the 
publicans and harlots? 

e. Mt. II 18/. Lk. 733/. Johanan kept a perpetual 
fast (cp Mt. 9 14 Mk. 2x8) ; Jesus abstained from fasting. 
It w’as said of Johanan that he had a 5 cufi 6 viov (see 
Demon), i.e. , that his inspiration was of questionable 
origin, that he was a false prophet. 

f\ Mt. 17 12 Mk. 913. After Jesus had definitely 
assumed the Messianic title, he threw a fresh light on 
the prophecy in Mai. 4 s by explaining Elijah to be a 
symbolic term for Johanan. Nor need any wonder at 
the abrupt termination of the second Elijah’s ministry. 
If the 4 Son of man ’ must suffer many things, * as it is 
written of him,’ the forerunner could not hope for a 
better fate. But his work is not yet finished. Before 
the 4 Son of man ’ comes again, 4 Elijah verily wall come, 
and will restore all things. ’ Which Elijah ? Or shall it be 
a greater incarnation of zeal and spiritual energy than 
either the first or the second? Cp Rev. 113 (the 4 two 
witnesses ’). 

g. Mt. 21 31 /. (not in Mk. or Lk.). The Pharisees 
paid no heed to Johanan's insistence on righteousness 
of life, but the tax-collectors and harlots turned to God 
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and will enter his kingdom (cp Harlot). Cp Lk. 
7 29 f. (quoted already). 

It is plain that Jesus felt a greater sympathy with 
Johanan than with any other of his contemporaries. The 
_ ~ . probability is that the latter was much 

’ ompanson t j ie ^er . j t was therefore too much 
witn Jesus. tQ expect that within the narrow limits 

allotted to the activity of each, Johanan should come 
over to the side of Jesus. For both, a martyr’s death 
was indicated by circumstances. Though neither of 
them favoured the violent plans of zealots and revolu¬ 
tionists, secular rulers could not help suspecting them, 
and the spiritual rulers hated them for their hostility to 
formalism . 1 It was to each doubtless a comfort to 
know that the other existed and was doing the * works 
of God.’ Primitive tradition rightly accentuates the 
inferiority of Johanan to Jesus, and the later Johannine 
recast of tradition still further emphasises it. Between 
these two versions of tradition stands the beautiful 
narrative of Lk. 1 5-80, which honours the forerunner 
only less than the Saviour himself is honoured in the 
still more exquisite and infinitely suggestive story that 
follows it. 

The study of the non-primitive traditions of the life of 
Johanan belongs to another department (cpJOHN, Son 
of Zebedee, § 17). We should do a great injustice to 
the idealising historian of the Fourth Gospel if we 
separated his statements respecting the forerunner from 
the rest of his gospel, and contrasted them with earlier 
traditions. An idealised picture may give much food 
for thought, and only the coldest of rationalists could 
disparage it ; nor need we admit any idealisation in the 
words of Jn. 535 ' He was a burning and a shining 
lamp.’ See Jesus, § 27. 

We hear of disciples of John in Mt. 9 14 (Mk. 2 18 
Lk. 5 33), 11 2 (Lk. 7 18/), 14 12 (Mk. 629), Jn. 325. 

. . They seem to have followed his strict 
6 fjh mode of life - and to have teen his faithful 
assistants, as Elisha was to Elijah. Ac¬ 
cording to Jn. 325 RV, * there arose a questioning on the 
part of John’s disciples with a Jew about purifying’; 
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but the statement is very obscure, and the text seems to 
be in confusion. 

Bentley proposed to emend ‘with a Jew’ (jttra *1 ovSatov) into 
‘with [those] of Jesus’ faera [ran/] ’Itjo-ov). But ‘of Jesus’ may 
more easily be obtained from ‘purification’ ([Ka0apji<rp.ov). 

‘ A Jew about purif [ ] ’ (iov6cuov rrepi tcadap ) is perhaps a corrup¬ 
tion of‘beyond the Jordan ’ (irtpav tov ’lopSavov), words which 
intruded by accident from v. 26. If so, we should read simply, 
There arose a dispute between John’s disciple and those of 
* Jesus.’ (Transposition and corruption of letters go together.) 

In Acts 18 25 19 2/. we also appear to meet with disciples 
of John ; but they are there represented as having 
become believers in Jesus the Messiah (note fiadrjTal 
and TTL<rT€ij(rai'T€s). One of them is the Alexandrian 
Jew Apollos, and one may assume that their presence 
at Ephesus was connected with the arrival of Apollos at 
the same city. We are not told that Apollos was 
rebaptized by Paul’s companions ; but we may infer 
this from the fact of the rebaptism of the other 
Johannine Christians (if we may call them so) related in 
Acts 19 5. What can have led Paul to ask the strange 
question, ' Did ye receive the holy spirit when ye 
believed?’ which drew the not less strange answer, 

' Nay, we did not even hear that there is a " holy spirit ” ’ ? 
That disciples of John knew nothing of the * holy spirit,’ 
in the strict sense of the word, is of course impossible 
(see Mt. 3 11). ' Holy spirit ’ [irvevfxa dytov) must here 

be used in a ‘ pregnant sense,’ as in Jn. 7 39 ; it means 
the abiding presence of the Spirit, which was accom¬ 
panied by special gifts for the individual, and the 
mediation of which was an apostolic privilege (Acts 
8 14-16). It is difficult not to see here a disposition on 
the part of the author of Acts to magnify Paul at the 
expense of Apollos and his companions. The original 
report respecting Apollos which was used in Acts 18 24-28 
may have been without the closing words of Acts 18 25 
(' knowing only the baptism of John ’). See Apollos. 
A reference to the later sect of disciples of John is 
quite out of place. 

Cp Volter, ‘Die Apokalypse des Zacharias,’ Th.T 

30 [’96], pp. 244/: T. K. c. 
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against these, however, we can cite, at least, one inscription 
from Harran of 568 a.d. which has ‘Iuxxvktjs (Le Bas-Wad- 
dington, Voyage Archlol. 2 ^ [Asie Mineure, etc.], no. 2464). 1 
The Hebrew name is fin'V (see Johanan) or, as the case may 
be, JJniiV, —a spelling which makes no difference for the Greek 
transliteration. The LXX with literal fidelity, sometimes in all 
the MSS, sometimes in at least several good MSS, and rarely 
in L alone, gives Twavav (2 K. 2623; also 6 times in Ch., 8 
times in Ezra-Neh., and 14 times in Jer. 40-43 (LXX 47-50). 

As variants we find : in 2 K. Iu>va IB], luivav [L]; in 1 Ch. 
Qg /1 Ioxxva? [BA: Iwavav in 69 A is to be regarded as the 
accusative]; in 1 Ch.3 24 Iuaw/J. [A : cp X aOap., Katva/x, Lk. 
33137, etc., see Winerl®), § 5 vjg\, Ic ovav [L]; in 2 Ch. 2812 Iwava? 
[B: or more probably Iwavrj? : what we have, is the gen. 
Iwavov]; in 1 Ch. 12 12 Iwvav [A], l<oav [B : defective]; in Ezra 
812 Neh. 618 I wav [BL], in Ezra 106 I (ovav [«c.a L]; in 1 Esd. 
9 1 ( = Ezra 106) Was [B]; in 1 Esd.838 [41] ( = EzraSi2) 
Iojavvrjs [A], I<oavq<: [B]. In Jer. in all 14 places, especially in 
A and Q, sometimes also in N*, Icoayvav, as also 47 [40] 15 lajawa? 
IQ], 47 [40] 8 luvav [B], 50 [43] 4 la ,vav [N*]. In 1 Ch. 26 3 alone 
lojavav does not occur at all, but only liovav [A] or Io>vas [B]; 
in like manner in 1 Esd. 929 ( = Ezra 10 28) only Iojavvr/s [BA], 
la )vav [L]. In 1 and 2 Macc. Ioxivj/tjs is. invariably found (not 
Iuarrjs, as in B these two books are wanting). 

In the NT luavav is found in Lk. 3 27. The same name 
(jinv), however, underlies not only the N T Ia>av(v)r}?, but certainly 
also the looms of Mt. 1617, since in Jn. 1 42 (or in another 
numeration I43), 21 15-17 we find Iwav^jrjs for the same person 
—the father of Simon Peter. 

Of the various equivalents Itovav comes nearest the most 
original form (Icoavav) so far as the consonants, Itoavas so far as 
the vowels are concerned, whilst the second v has disappeared 
in the Graecising of the termination. The same thing has 
happened also in the forms looms and loom, in which, moreover, 
by the coalescence of the vowels the distinction between this 
name and that of ’looms =nj‘V, Jonah, has disappeared. The 
variant Toomdas for Tooav(i/)rjs in D (Acts 4 6) is a transliteration 
of JjIJV: Josephus gives the same name as ’Ioomflijs {Ant. 
xiii. 1 2, and often; cp John, 6, col. 2498. Iooavrjs is in strict 
analogy and the form is therefore possible. 

Joanes is, however, but an artificial Graecism, and we 
have various indications that the Jews inclined to retain 
the doubled n in names derived from the root pn- So, 
especially, in the feminine u kvva (1 S. I2 etc.), and also 
in the masculine^'A^as (Lk. 32 Jn. 18 13 24 Acts 46 ), for 
which Josephus gives "A vavos ; also in the variants 
luavvav and luavvas in Jer. (the last also in TR of 
Lk. 327 and in the marginal reading of TR to Jn. 21 
15-17); again, in the variant Avvav which 1 Ch. 11 43 [N] 
Jer. 42 [ 35 ] 4 [X] and 1 Esd. 530 [A] (|| Ezra 2 46 Neh. 
7 49) give for A vav (pn), and 1 Ch. 19 1 4 [NL] if. [L] for 
Avau (pan) ; and, lastly, in the variant Avvwv which B 
gives in 2 S. 10 1-4 for Hanun (A vcov, A, in zw. 3/). It 
is thus, to begin with, extremely improbable that the 
feminine Icoavva of Lk. 83 24 10 ought to be written 
with a single v as is done by WH, for the biblical 
nan is an abbreviation of this name (Dalinan, Gramm. 
142, n. 9). This consideration gives a corresponding 
probability to the spelling Iwa vvrjs, which is found also 
in Jos. (Ant. x. 94, § 168, and often). 

Dalman (l.c.) conjectures even that pn'V had already come to 
be pronounced To ixavvav, Johannan (cp Jerome In Jes. 8 14 : 
Joannan ). Of the shortened Aramaic form KJnV adduced by 
Kautzsch ( Bibl.-aram . Gramm. 10) Dalman tells us that it 
occurs only in the Babylonian Talmud. 

A .—JOHN THE APOSTLE AND JOHN THE 
ELDER IN HISTORY AND IN LEGEND 

The call of the two sons of Zebedee to the discipleship 
is related in Mk. I19/ Mt. 4 21 /. Lk. 5 10/. (Gospels, 

2. John, son of 
Zebedee in NT. 

who from being a disciple of the Baptist joins the com¬ 
pany of Jesus ( 1 35-40). In the Synoptics John (with his 

1 According to Blass {Philol. 0/ the Gospels , 75-77) D gives 
to ’.Io >ayvr)<; in Mt., Jn., and Mk. the same degree of preference 
which it accords to Toxx^s in Lk. and Acts, although in D Mk. 
stands between Lk. and Acts. The exemplar he used for the 
writings of Lk. must therefore have been different from that 
which lay before him when he copied Mt., Jn. and Mk. 


§ 137 a); in the Fourth Gospel it is 
usually conjectured that John is meant 
by the unnamed companion of Andrew 


brother James) takes next to Peter the place of greatest 
prominence among the disciples. 

These three alone are witnesses of the transfiguration of Jesus 
(Mk. 92 = Mt. 17 1 = Lk.928). According to Mk. 5 37 = Lk.8si at 
least, they alone were present at the raising of Jairus’ daughter ; 
according to Mk. 14 33 = Mt. 2637, also, they alone were in close 
touch with Jesus at Gethsemane. It is only Mk. (129 133)who 
tells us that these three were present along with Andrew at the 
healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, and that it was they who, as 
they looked at Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, asked Jesus 
the question as to the time of the destruction of the temple. It is 
Lk. only (22 8) who relates that the arrangements for the Last 
Supper were entrusted to Peter and John. Mk. 10 35-41 records 
that the two brothers asked of Jesus that they might sit, one on 
his right hand and the other on his left hand, in his glory. In 
Mt. 20 20 this request is attributed to their mother, who is 
conjecturally identified with the Salome named in Mk. 1540 161 
(see Clopas, § 2). In Mt. 20 24, however, the indignation of the 
ten is against (nepi) the two brothers ; the mother would seem 
therefore to have been introduced by Mt. to exonerate them. 
According to Mk. 938= Lk. 949 it is John who reports to Jesus 
the attempt of the disciples to forbid the man who was casting 
out devils in the name of Jesus without being a follower. With 
James, according to Lk. 954, John would fain have called down 
fire from heaven upon the Samaritan village which would not 
receive Jesus as he was journeying to Jerusalem. 

Interpreters are very ready to bring into connection 
with the incident in Lk. 954, just referred to, the name 
‘Sons of thunder.’ According to Mk. 317, this name 
had already been given to the two brothers on their call 
to the discipleship. In that case, however, the bestowal 
of the designation would have been anticipatory, just as 
Simon in like manner, according to Mk. 3 16, received 
the name of Peter at his call, although his confession at 
Caesarea Philippi offers a more fitting occasion. Mt. 
(1618) alone, however, transfers it to this period, con¬ 
necting it with an incident that is certainly unhistorical 
(Gospels, § 136). On the real obscurity of the 
designation of the sons of Zebedee see Boanerges. 

Of all the incidents in the Synoptic Gospels enumer¬ 
ated above, only the last three (brothers’ request; man 
casting out devils ; fire from heaven) can be regarded as 
throwing light on the character of John ; and the third 
of these is recorded only by Lk. , in whom some critics 
have been disposed to see a certain prejudice against 
the original apostles (Gospels, § 114). None of the 
three traits can be said, however, to be inconsistent with 
the most trustworthy of all the references to John which 
we possess. According to Gal. 29, John was one of 
the three * pillars ’ of the church at Jerusalem, Peter and 
James the brother of Jesus being the other two. John 
must thus in any case be reckoned as supporting the 
Jewish-Christian view of things, although we have no 
means of knowing whether he was of the stricter school 
of James or of the milder one of Peter (see Council, 
§ 3). According to Acts 3 i-n he and Peter healed a 
lame man, according to 4 13 19 the same tw r o made their 
defence before the synedrium, according to 814 they 
both went to Samaria to put the apostolic seal upon the 
mission work of Philip here. This last statement, 
however, as well as the healing of the lame man, is not 
without its difficulties (see Acts, §§ 4, 16). 

Since the time of Irenaeus ecclesiastical tradition has 
been unanimous in holding that after Paul’s departure 
~ - - from Asia Minor John the apostle took 

‘ Ephesus ^ U P h* s abode in Ephesus, where he held 
^ ' a leading position throughout the whole 

church of Asia Minor. Irenaeus himself vouches for this in 
many places: ii. 33 3[ 22 5]; 1 iii. 1 2[1] 3 4; v. 30 i 333/; 
fragm. nos. 2 and 3 ; to be found also in Eus. HE iii. 23 3; 
v. 84-6; iv. 143-7; v. 24 12-17 20 4-8. In the last-cited pas¬ 
sage (the letter to Florinus) Irenaeus appeals expressly 
to the fact that in his youth (as 7rats ; in his early youth, 
Trp<JoT 7 ) rjXuda, according to iii. 3 4) he had heard his teacher 
Polycarp in Smyrna tell much about the apostle John 
who in turn had been Polycarp’s teacher. Besides 
Polycarp he names also Papias the companion ( iraipos) 
of Polycarp as having been a hearer of the apostle. 

1 The references to Irenaeus in this article are, in the first 
instance, to Harvey; those in square brackets are to Massuet, 
the edition current in Germany. 
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The same apostle is intended also by Polycrates of 
Ephesus when in his letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, about 
196 a. d. (Eus. HE iii. 31 3 v. 243) he relates of John who 
lay on the bosom of the Lord, and wore the high-priestly 
petalon , that he was buried in Ephesus. Even Justin, 
must have held the Ephesian John to be the apostle of 
that name if he assumed, or remembered, that the 
Apocalypse {which he ascribes to the apostle), must, on 
account of the authority over the churches of Asia 
Minor claimed by its author, have been written by a 
distinguished church-leader of that province. Yet the 
Trap’ ijfup avifp tls {Dial. 81) with which he introduces 
the apostle John designates him merely as a Christian— 
the contrast being with a psalmist—and implies nothing 
as to the place of his residence. 

The testimony of Papias (see Gospels, §§ 67 ff.) % 
bishop of Hierapolis in Asia is, as we understand it, 

. « . this : ' But as many things also as l.once 

viden wel1 learned from the mouths of the 

from Pa ' e ^ers and well committed to memory I 
P iaS ‘ shall not hesitate to set down [or commit 
to writing] for thee, together with the interpreta¬ 
tions [appropriate to them], guaranteeing their truth. 
For I took pleasure not, as the many do, in those 
who speak much, but in those that teach the things that 
are true ; nor in those who bring to remembrance the 
foreign commandments, but in those who bring to 
remembrance the commandments that were given by 
the Lord to faith and have come to us from the truth 
itself. But if anywhere anyone also should come who 
had companied with the elders I ascertained [first of all] 
the sayings of the elders [‘as to this’ : not, ‘to wit’] 
what Andrew or what Peter had said, or what Philip or 
what Thomas or James or what John or Matthew or 
any other of the disciples of the Lord [had said] and 
[secondly] what Aristion and John the Elder the disciples 
of the Lord say. For I supposed that the things [to be 
derived] from books were not of such profit to me as 
the things [derived] from the living and abiding utter¬ 
ance. ’ 

{a) According to this declaration Papias himself had 
once spoken with the ‘elders.’ Otherwise the third 
sentence {‘But if anywhere,’ etc.) would only be an 
otiose repetition of the first; moreover the * from the 
mouths of’ (irapd) in the first sentence denotes direct 
intercourse. Besides speaking with them he spoke also 
with their disciples {or the disciples of others)—at a 
later period, of course, when he was separated by 
distance from the elders themselves. 

( b) The elders may indeed be officials of the church ; 
but if they are, it is not in virtue of this attribute that 
they come into Papias’s consideration ; for their official 
position does not as such in any way qualify them to 
make valuable communications relating to events of the 
life of Jesus. For this function the persons best qualified 
would be apostles ; but these are excluded. It would 
be arrogance on the part of Papias were he to undertake 
to guarantee the truth of any communications of theirs. 

It will be necessary, furthermore, to pay due attention 
to the distinction implied by Papias when he used ‘ he 
had said ' (direr) in the one case and ' they say’ (\£yov<riv) 
in the other. He means by it that of the nine persons 
named only the last two were still alive, the first seven, 
namely the apostles, were not, and this applies not merely 
to the time of his writing, but also to the time when he 
was collecting his notes (cp ‘ I ascertained ’). Lastly, we 
have in Irenaeus a very close analogy to guide us to what 
we ought here to understand by elders. Irenaeus says 
(v. 333): quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui 
Johannem discipulum domini viderunt ; 1 v. 5 i oiirpev- 
purepoi t&v airo(TT 6 \u)v fiadrjraL ; 2 * v. 36 1 : presbyteri, 
apostolorum discipuli ; 2 iv. 422 [ 27 1] even: quemad- 
modum audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab 

1 ‘ As the elders recalled, who saw John the disciple of the 
Lord.' 

2 ‘ The elders who were disciples of the apostles.’ 
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his qui apostolos viderant et ab his qui didicerant. 1 
Thus ‘ elders ’ must be taken to mean persons of 
advanced age who may or may not have been elders of 
the church, but in no case were apostles, and who were 
a guarantee for correct tradition only in virtue of their 
years. Cp Gospels, § 71. 

(c) From this it follows that the third sentence of the 
fragment under discussion must not be interpreted as if 
it meant ‘ I asked the companions of the elders as to 
the words of the elders, to wit what Andrew, etc., had 
said ;' but: ‘ I inquired of them about the sayings of 
the elders as to what Andrew, etc., had said.' Thus 
we have to distinguish four steps : the apostles, the 
elders, the companions of the elders, Papias. 

(d) John the Elder is distinguished by Papias from 
John the Apostle, to whom, if we are to judge by the 
place assigned to him in the narrative, Papias cannot 
have attributed any special importance. It is difficult 
to understand how any person can be bold enough to 
deny this distinction. Some indeed who formerly did so 
are now in point of fact beginning to see how impossible 
it is, but as a consequence allow themselves to be led 
to a step which is just as audacious,—the deletion, 
namely, of the words ‘or what John’ (7) rl TcJiWt/s). 
So Haussleiter ( Theol. Lit.-Blatt , '96, 465-468), on the 
ground of a casual conjecture of Renan's (L!Antechrist, 
562); Zahn (Forsch . 6 145/. ) is almost inclined to agree. 
No plausible ground whatever can be alleged for such 
a step. 

It is said that the three words destroy the symmetrical 
enumeration of the apostles in pairs. But there are only two 
pairs ; at the beginning Andrew and Peter as being brothers, 
and at the end precisely John and Matthew, the ‘what ’(rt) being 
repeated before ’ludwr}? while it is omitted before ’Id/coj^os. 
Were this not so, James and John would, as being brothers, 
constitute a pair, and this would be again a reason why 'I <oavvr)<; 
should not be regarded as breaking the symmetry. Over and 
above all this, however, it is by no means certain whether Papias 
intended to give the names in pairs at all. 

(e) It is difficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
regarding this John the Elder. If 4 elder ’ as applied to 
him has the same meaning as elsewhere, we should be 
compelled to say that he had enjoyed no personal ac¬ 
quaintance with Jesus ; so also of Aristion, who stands 
in the same category with him; but this personal 
acquaintance is claimed for them by the added words 
‘ the disciples of the Lord ’ (ol rod Kvpiov {xad-qral). 
This expression has been used immediately before, in the 
stricter sense, of the apostles ; in the case of Aristion 
and John the Elder it is clearly used in a somewhat 
wider meaning, yet by no means so widely as in Acts 
9 1, where all Christians are so called; for in that case 
it would be quite superfluous here. A personal yet 
not long-continued acquaintance with Jesus, therefore, 
will be what is meant. Such acquaintance would seem 
to be excluded if Papias as late as 140 or 145-160 a.d. 
{at which date according to Harnack he wrote his book ; 
cp § 48 ?) had spoken with both. This, however, he 
does not say ; his expression may quite well be taken 
as referring to an earlier time. This is not precluded 
by the fact that he inquires of other men as to the 
utterances of these two also ; this was only to be ex¬ 
pected if he was no longer able to meet them personally 
at the later date even if he had heard them at the 
earlier. 

It would effectually simplify matters if we might with Edwin 
Abbott {Exp. *95, 1333*346; previously, Renan, Antcchr . 345, 
n. 2) read ‘the disciples of the Lord’s disciples’ (oi ru tv tou 
kvdlov fxa&r}T(ov fiadr)TaC) or with Bacon (/BL, ’^8, 176-183), 

‘ the disciples of these (oi tovtiou fia^ijrai) or if, as in Gospels, 

§ 70 (3), we were to delete oi tov Kvpiov fj.aOrjTai. Such a course, 
however, must be admitted to be bold, and it does not seem 
too difficult to suppose that Papias in his youth had spoken with 
two personal disciples of Jesus and yet, even while they were 
still alive, had received further utterances of theirs from their 
disciples. By this supposition we avoid conflict with the state¬ 
ment of Eusebius (HE iii. 397) that Papias called himself a hearer 


1 ‘ As I have heard from a certain elder who had heard it from 
those who had seen the apostles and from those who had learned 

from them’.—‘ Those who had seen * and ‘ those who had learned r 

denote the same persons. 
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of Aristion and John the Elder, although it is permissible to 
doubt whether Eusebius took this piece of information from any 
words of Papias other than those already quoted above (Gospels, 
§ 70). 

(/) On the other hand, owing to this difficulty it 
seems preferable to take the words & re ’A pLarluv . . . 
Xlyovtnp as directly dependent on dvHptvov t so that 
they do not mean * I sought to learn of the disciples of 
the elders the words of the elders as to what Aristion 
and John the Elder said.' On this last construction we 
should have two intermediate links between these two 
men and Papias, as between the apostles and Papias. 
The other interpretation is therefore preferable: ‘ I 

sought to learn of the disciples of the elders the sayings 
of Aristion and of John the Elder which they had 
personally received from them.’ 

(g) At this point the assumption, that Papias in his 
youth knew the apostles also, as well as Aristion and 
John the Elder, becomes tempting. In that case, how¬ 
ever, he would have referred expressly to them and not 
have spoken thus vaguely about 'elders.' 

(h) In a MS of the Chronicle of George the Monk 
( =Georgios Hamartolos) iii. 134 1 it is stated that ‘ John 
the apostle after he had written his gospel suffered 
martyrdom, for Papias in the second book of the \ 6 yia 
KvpLdKa says that he was put to death by the Jews, thus 
plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy 
of Christ regarding them and their own confession and 
common agreement concerning him.' 1 * * * Mk. IO38 f. is 
here intended ; it is in fact cited immediately afterwards 
in the MS, which proceeds to state that Origen also in his 
commentary on Matthew says he has learned from the 
successors of the apostles that John had been a martyr. 
When this passage was first brought into notice by 
de Muralt in his edition of Georgios (’59, p. xvii /.) 
and afterwards more widely by Nolte ( Tiib. Quartalschr ., 
'62, p. 466), critics were severely censured for accepting 
as true a statement coming from the ninth century 
while they rejected so many that came from the 
second. The statement in the Georgios Hamartolos 
MS, however, found some confirmation when the 
following words from an epitome, dating from the 
seventh or the eighth century and probably based on 
the Chronicle of Philip of Side (circa 430 A. D.), were 
published by de Boor (Texte u. Untersuchuyigen , 
v. 2 , '88, p. 170): ‘ Papias says in his second book that 
John the Divine [i.e ., the apostle] and his brother 
James were slain by the Jews’ (IIa7ri'as iv rip devHpip 
\ 6 yep \lyct, 6 tl ’Iw&jnrqs 6 6 eo\ 6 yo$ teal 5 Id/ao/ 3 os 6 
ade\<pbs avrov virb *\ov 8 aiwv dvpplOrjacLv). 

(i) It has been attempted in a great variety of ways 
to weaken the force of this passage. 

Lightfoot (Css. on Supernat. Rel. 211 f.) supposed that what 
Georgios actually wrote may have run in the original some¬ 
what in this way : ‘ Papias says that John [was condemned by the 
Roman emperor (and sent) to Patmos, for bearing witness (to the 
truth) while James] was slain by the Jews.’ Harnack ( Gesch. 
d. altchr. Litt. ii. [ = Ckronologie\ 1 665-667) concurs : the words 
interpolated by Light foot must have been omitted by an over¬ 
sight, and the mention in Georgios of the brother of John 
rightly suggested to some later copyist that something was 
missing, but he wrongly supplied the omission in the way we 
read in de Boor. ^ Zahn (Forsck. 6147-151), on the other hand, 
points out that in Georgios the complete passage on John’s 
martyrdom and on Papias occurs only in a single MS : in twenty- 
six others its place, from the words paprvptov xa-nj^itorat, is 
taken by the expression ev elprjvr} dveiravaaro. He regards it 
therefore as an interpolation. Whether written by Georgios or 
by an interpolator, however, the exact citation of the second 
Book of Papias shows that there was at least some warrant in 
Papias for the statement. So far as Origen is concerned, the 
passage, it is true, is incorrect. Origen (tom. in Mt. 16 6, ed. 
Delarue, 3719/I) does not say he has derived his information 
from the successors of the apostles, but only that “tradition 
teaches,” and does not speak of the martyrdom of death but only 
of that of banishment. What follows from this, however, is only 
that this excerptor of Origen has not read accurately, not that he 


1 . . . papruptov KaTT}£iumu. IIa7ria9 yap 6 'Iepa 7 roAea>s 

eTriVxo7ro5 avTOTTTrjs tovtov yevopevos ev tw Seurepia \oyu> tu>v 

KvpiaKwv Xoyioiv efraaKet cm in ro 'lov&atoiv avype&r), tr\r}p(i)(Tas 

Srj\aSrj pera tov a8e\<f)Ov tt)v tov XpurTOv nept avrCiv irpop~ 
prjcrtv tea i ttjv caVTtov opokoyiav irepc tovtov feat ovyKaTaOetT/v. 
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on his own part cannot possibly have written anything about 
John’s death by martyrdom. Zahn expressly concedes that the 
excerptors (or, if one made use of the other, the older excerptor) 
had found in Papias that John was put to death by the Jews ; 
but maintains that Papias was here certainly referring to the 
Baptist. It must be admitted that Papias would not have used 
the expression ‘ the divine ’ (6 0eo Aoyos) here ; according to Zahn 
it was not applied to the apostle earlier than the fourth century. 
On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable that in Papias the 
expression could’have allowed a confusion of the Baptist with 
the apostle. 

(k) A more serious question is this—whether Papias 
was speaking of John of Asia Minor or of John the 
apostle (if we assume the two to be distinct). Now, 
the tradition that John of Asia Minor did not suffer 
death by martyrdom becomes so firmly established 
soon after the time of Papias (§ 3) that it is difficult to 
believe Papias himself can have said the opposite. 
Moreover, in Ephesus the Jews could hardly have had 
the power and the courage to put to death a Christian 
bishop. It is quite another matter, however, if what 
Papias meant to say was that John the apostle, as distinct 
from the Ephesian John, was put to death by the Jews 
somewhere else—say, for example, in Palestine, where 
this would have been least difficult of accomplishment. 

That the saying does not refer merely to John’s brother 
James is made probable also by the vague expression ‘ by Jews ’ 
(v7ro ’IovSaiW). If James alone had been in question it would 
more naturally have run that he was put to death by Herod 
Agrippa, as of the Baptist it would have been said that Herod 
Antipas had caused him to be pul to death. The vagueness is 
most easily accounted for if John met his death at the hands of 
other Jews who could not be further specified. Papias need not 
have meant, of course, that John's death happened at the same 
time with that of his brother James. 

(/) It must be conceded that the unacquaintance 
shown by all church fathers down to the time of Philip 
of Side (or his excerptors) with the statement of Papias 
now in question is very remarkable. Eusebius, how¬ 
ever, who had read Papias with great care, may easily 
have set it down among the ‘ things strange' (or ‘ para¬ 
doxical, Trapaboi-a) and ‘partaking of the legendary’ 
(pLvOiKiijTepa) which according to HE iii. 398 n he had 
often discovered in him. 

According to Zahn, Eusebius would hardly have allowed it to 
escape him, as it was fitted to be of service to him in connection 
with his view that the Apocalypse was written not by John the 
apostle but by John the Elder. But Eusebius referred the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Johannine Epistle also to the 
Ephesian John, and thus the statement in question would have 
been a very two-edged one if he had employed it against the 
apostolic origin of the Apocalypse. 

Irenseus, moreover, and others were already so deeply 
imbued with the belief that the Ephesian John was the 
apostle that we may with most probability suppose them 
to have regarded as a mere oversight, and therefore to 
have passed over in silence, a contrary allegation in 
Papias whom they in other things valued highly. 

For the same reason, we cannot follow Zahn in the further 
argument against the existence in Papias of the statement as 
to the death of the apostle—that as early as the second century 
the fables about the cup of poison and the bath of boiling oil 
(§ 8 E-) had already been invented in r rder to supply a fulfilment 
of the prophecy in Mk 10 38 f. These fables were current con¬ 
cerning the Ephesian John, whose peaceful death had long been 
accepted ; it was therefore necessary' that those martyrdoms by 
which Mk. IO38./I might seem to have been fulfilled should not 
be represented as martyrdoms to the death. Thus they could 
not in any way have been rendered superfluous by the statement 
of Papias; at most, the rise of the legends might have been 
checked by it — only however, as has been shown, on the 
assumption, which will not work, that finding them in Papias 
led to the abandonment of the belief in the peaceful death of 
John the apostle who was identified with the Ephesian John. 

(m) Lastly, the most serious difficulty of all is found 
in Jn. 21 . Here in v. 23 it is presupposed that John, 
unlike Peter, is not to die a martyr's death. But again 
the question comes to be, which John is intended. If 
it be the case that the Ephesian John constituted the 
centre of the circle from which the Fourth Gospel 
emanated, it is only natural that in the appendix, chap. 
21 , his end should be referred to. What we have to ask 
here is merely how it could have come about that the 
apostle John should have been indicated in the Fourth 
Gospel as its guarantor. On this point see § 41. 

The result obtained from Papias is strongly supported 
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by the fact that, apart from the writers named in 

5 . Silence of all § 3 ’ "° < ; cc,es ‘ a f tical wri f er °f j he 
nthftr ecclesi- second century betrays any knowledge 
... of a residence of the apostle John 

astical writers. jn Ephesus i gnatius in his epistIe 

to the Romans (43) mentions the apostles who had for 
them a special importance, viz. Peter and Paul ; in that 
to the Ephesians ( 12 a) he names only Paul, not John. 
Polycarp (32 9 i 11 3) speaks to the Philippians only of 
Paul and the ’ other apostles,’ not of his teacher John. 
Justin and Hegesippus in like manner tell nothing about 
John. In the Muratorian fragment, lines 9-16, John is 
found in the company of his fellow-disciples (and 
bishops) in writing his gospel. He thus seems to be 
thought of as still living in Jerusalem. In Acts 20 29/. 
those who were to come into the church of Ephesus 
after Paul’s departure would assuredly not have been 
designated as evil wolves if the apostle John had been 
his successor there. The passage may with confidence 
be taken to be a vaticinium ex eveniu , and even were it 
not so, the author of Acts would, in his great regard for the 
original apostles, certainly have toned it down if he had 
known that one of them had succeeded Paul. Since 
the epistle to the Ephesians does not come from the pen 
of Paul, it is also important to notice that only Paul is 
mentioned while yet in 220 the apostles and prophets as 
a whole are designated as forming the foundation of 
the church. So also with the Pastoral Epistles, where 
Ephesus is touched on in 1 Tim. I 3 2 Tim. 1 18, and 
with the epistles of Peter, of which the first is addressed 
to Asia Minor (1 1) and the second to the readers of the 
first ( 3 i). Special mention is due to the Gnostic 
Heracleon cited by Clement of Alexandria {Strom. 
iv. 9 71, p. 595). He says that Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others do not belong to the 
number of those who for their open profession of the 
Christian faith had suffered the martyr’s death. The 
apostle John is not named here, and yet he would have 
been entitled to the first place in the list had Heracleon 
known the tradition as to his peaceful end. 

Identity of name has led to confusion in other well- 
known cases also, with the regular result—in accordance 

. p. .. with the tendencies of that age—that a 

6. bimiiar ,. 

f . non-apostohc person, held in high esteem 
con usions - n some particular locality, came to be 
pers ns. re g arc j e( j as an apostle. The Philip who 
had four virgin daughters endowed with the gift of 
prophecy is expressly designated in Acts 21 8/. as an 
evangelist and as one of the Seven (deacons) of Acts 65. 
Polycrates of Ephesus ( circa 196 a . d . ) holds him for 
the apostle of that name and states that he was buried 
in Hierapolis ( ap . Eus. HE iii. 31 3, v. 242 ). Clement of 
Alexandria falls into the same confusion {Strom, iii. 652, 
p. 535), only adding that Philip gave his daughters in 
marriage. Even Eusebius, who yet himself clears away 
the error of Irenaeus that Papias had personally known 
John and other apostles {HE iii. 395-7), affirms in the 
very same chapter (§9) not only that this Philip was 
the apostle (so also iii. 31 2) but also, further, that 
Papias knew him personally (for another view see 
Gospels, § 72, n. 1). The elder whom in iv. 422 [ 27 1] 
Irenaeus has designated as a disciple of the disciples 
of the apostles (for the text, see § 4 b) he soon afterwards 
(iv. 49 1 [ 32 1]) calls a senior, apostolorum discipulus. 
The James who in Acts 15 13 takes part in the Council 
of Jerusalem he takes to be (iii. 12 18 [15]) the same as 
the son of Zebedee whose death has been already 
recorded in Acts 12 2. For further instances of the 
same sort, see § 49 b. 

In view of such gross carelessness on the part of the 
leading authorities for ecclesiastical tradition, the less 
_ . hesitation need be felt in giving ex- 

* . on 5 ? S101 J pression to the result which has been 

as to John of • , 

a • iur gained with ever-increasing security 

eio MlllOr 0 , z , J 

from the continued examination of 


their utterances. 


When set forth in 1840 by Liitzelberger {Die kirchliche 
Tradition ilber den Apostel Johannes ), and even at a later 
date by Keim and Scholten, it was treated as hypercrilicism 
and was resisted even by such critics as Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
{Der Apostel Johannes , ’71, 133-178). It is now maintained by 
bousset (see Apocalvpse, § 15./I, and cp Meyer’s Komm. zur 
Af>ocalypse$) y ’96, pp. 34-48) and by Harnack {Gesch. der 
altchrist. Lilt. ii. [ = Chronologic] 1 ['97] 659-662), who yet are 
so conservative as to attribute the contents of the Fourth 
Gospel, at least in part, to reports of an eye-witness, or even 
of the apostle John himself (§ 55 be). 

{a) There were two Johns—the apostle and the Elder. 
The name ' elder ’ attached to the person of the latter in 
a pre-eminent degree. In the circle of his adherents he 
was named ‘the Elder,’ tear perhaps so much 

so that his proper name, John, was even found super¬ 
fluous. He was a ‘ disciple of the Lord ’ {fjLaOrjT^s tov 
Kvplov) in the wider sense of the word (§ 4 e). It was 
he who, towards the end of the first century, acquired 
the leading position in Ephesus of which we read, and 
he it was that was heard by Polycarp, who spoke of him 
to the youthful Irenaeus. In speaking of him Polycarp 
was wont to call him a 4 disciple of the Lord.’ This is the 
expression which is responsible for the misunderstanding 
of Irenaeus that he was an apostle. 1 This conjecture, 
however bold it may appear, is confirmed by the fact, 
also established by Zahn, that Irenaeus regularly calls 
this John 4 disciple of the Lord’ while yet he always 
applies the word 4 apostle ’ to Paul. Similarly Poly¬ 
crates, the other chief witness for the Ephesian residence 
of the apostle John, designates the latter not as 4 apostle ’ 
but only as 4 witness and teacher’ (/idprvs kcll dt-ddaKaXos) 
(cp the passages of Eusebius cited in § 3). 

Eusebius in his Chronicle (ad annum Abrah. 2114; ed. 
Schone, ii. p. 162) sLill copied the error of Irenaus, that Papias 
had been a disciple of the apostle John. Had he not subse¬ 
quently noticed it as he was composing his Ecclesiastical 
History and preserved for us the most important words of 
Papias, we should have been for ever condemned to remain 
under the dominion of this mistake. 

{b) Eusebius, however, did not draw the further con¬ 
sequence which follows for Polycarp also, from his 
discovery of the error of Irenaeus. Irenaeus calls Papias 
the hearer of John and companion of Polycarp. Now, 
as he regards Polycarp also as a hearer of the apostle, 
it cannot be open to doubt that he regards the two as 
companions for the reason that both were hearers of 
one and the same master. What has now been ascer¬ 
tained as regards Papias will in that case hold good for 
Polycarp also; his master was not the apostle, as 
Eusebius still {HE iii. 36 1) assumes, but the Elder. 

(1 c ) Confusion was introduced into the question by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who (in Eus. HE \ ii. 25 16) 
took the statement that two graves of ‘John’ at 
Ephesus were spoken of as basis for the conjecture that 
therefore two prominent men of the name of John had 
been contemporaries in that city (in reality of course 
there may very readily have been two places to which, 
according to different traditions, the grave of the one 
John was conjecturally assigned). By the one John he 
understood the apostle, by the other some John of Asia 
Minor. Eusebius {HE iii. 39 s/) carried the hypothesis 
further, that this second John was John the Elder. 
The conservative theologians, also, are rightly agreed 
in pronouncing against the contemporary presence of 
two Johns in Ephesus, inasmuch as the contemporary 
activity of two men of such outstanding rank is nowhere 
affirmed, and indeed is excluded by the universal tradition 
of one Ephesian John. All the more remarkable is their 
error in declaring the one Ephesian John to have been 
the apostle, and in eliminating the Elder alike from the 
words of Papias and from history. Both Johns existed; 
but this established fact can be harmonised with the 
leading position of the one in Ephesus where he brooks 
no rival only on the hypothesis that the apostle carried 

1 How little need there is for scruple in attributing to Irenaeus 
a misunderstanding even of the words of Polycaip is taught by 
the following circumstance : the one detail which he gives as 
from the mouth of Polycarp about John (the encounter of John 
with Cerinthus, see § 8), Irenaeus on his own showing had not 
himself heard, but had come to know it indirectly. 
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on his labours, and closed his life, elsewhere. But in 
this case it is by no means difficult to suppose that he 
died a martyr’s death. As regards most of the apostles, 
we know nothing either of their later activities, or of 
the manner in which they came by their death. The 
sooner the veneration of the church concentrated itself 
upon the John of Asia Minor, all the more readily 
could the son of Zebedee pass into oblivion. 

In proportion as this confusion gained currency 
does it become easy to understand how an abundance 
^ tr£l dition should gather around the 

8. Utner later name Q f John, by which essentially 
tra ltions. t ^ e j 0 j in Q f Ephesus was understood. 

(, a ) Irenaeus is our earliest authority for the statement that 
John lived in Ephesus down to the reign of Trajan (§ 3). He 
further records (iii.34 [3], ap. Eus. HEm. 286 = iv. 146) that 
John, when he went to take a bath in Ephesus, and saw 
Cerinthus within, rushed away from the room without bathing, 
uttering the words ‘ Let us flee, lest the room should indeed fall 
in, for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.’ Clement 
of Alexandria (Quts div. salv . 42 gsg/l ; also ap. Eus. HE\\\. 
235-19) is our authority for the pretty story that John had con¬ 
verted a certain youth, and, after he had relapsed and become a 
robber, won him back by allowing himself to be made a captive 
by the robber-band and thus coming into touch with him again. 
We owe to Jerome (on Gal. 610) the story that in advanced age 
John was still able once and again in the congregation to say, 
‘filioli, diligite alterutrum.’ 

( b ) The most important of the remaining traditions are these : 
John remained a virgin till his death; when he intended 
marrying, or when his father wished him to marry, he was 
warned against it by a divine voice. He was compelled to 
drink a cup of poison, and was plunged into a cauldron of 
boiling oil, but in both cases passed the ordeal unharmed. 
After one or other of these experiences he was banished in 
the reign of Domitian to the isle of Patmos; under Nerva he 
was allowed to return to Ephesus. A large number of miracles 
of most various kinds are ascribed to him. At last he caused a 
grave to be dug for himself, laid himself down in it and died. 
On the following day his body was no longer to be found. 


Lipsius ( Apocr. Apostelgesch . 1 348-542, ’83, and else¬ 
where) refers all the traditions enumerated in § 8 b to a 
r j-vrt work that still survives in fragments (or 
* 11 ^ catholic redactions), 1 the Acta Jokannis 

t° /Tf^ Se which formed a part of the ircplodoL 
ra l 10HS. aTrocrroKuiV ( 4 Wanderings of the 

apostles') ascribed to Leucius (Charinus), of Gnostic 
origin, and dating from somewhere between 160 and 


170 A. D. Zahn, who in his edition of the Acta Jokannis 
in 1880 had sought to establish the year 130 A. D. as 
its date, had already in his Gesch. d. Kanons, 2856-865, 
'92, accepted the view of Lipsius as to the date, and 
after the publication of further portions of this text 2 has 
also conceded that it had its origin in the school of the 
Gnostic Valentinus ( Forsch . 6 14-18, and already in Neue 
kirchl. 7.tschr ., ’99, pp. 191-218). 

For the spirit in which this work is conceived we may perhaps 
point to the story to the effect that John once in an inn found 
his bed swarming with vermin. He ordered them out of the 
chamber for the night. To the great astonishment of his 
companions, who had ridiculed him, on the following morning 
they saw the whole band of banished inmates waiting before 
the chamber door till John should allow them to return. 

In the case of several of the other stories the manner 


of their origin is very transparent. Lifelong virginity 
is the ideal of manhood in the Apocalypse (Rev. 14 4), 
of which 1 John * is the author. A martyrdom was 
foretold for him as well as for his brother James by 
Jesus according to Mk. IO38/ = Mt. 2O22/. To the 
figurative * baptism * of which Jesus here speaks the 
baptism in boiling oil corresponds in a literal sense as 
exactly as possible, just as the * cup ’ corresponds to the 
draught of poison. Of John’s drinking of that cup 
without harm tradition preserved a precedent in what 
was related of Justus Barsabbas, regarding whom 
Papias told a like story (ap. Eus. HE iii. 399). The 
banishment to Patmos is open to very grave suspicion 


1 In the ecclesiastical redaction, the miracle of the boiling 
oil was, according to Lipsius, transferred from Ephesus to 
Rome ; that of the cup of poison, on the other hand, from Rome 
to Ephesus. 

2 James, Texts and Studies, v. 1, '97, pp. 1-25 ; cp 144-154, as 
also Acta ajost. apocr. ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, it. 1 , ’98, pp. 
160-216. 


that it arose out of a misunderstanding of Rev. 1 9. 
The words ‘ I was on the isle of Patmos for the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus' by no means 
necessarily imply a banishment ; it is also possible that 
they may be intended to describe a voluntary journey 
either in flight after having freely declared the word 
of God and the testimony concerning Jesus, or for 
missionary purposes. 


B. —AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE 

Coming now to the question whether the apostle 
John (or, on the other assumption, the Elder) was the 
, . author of all the five NT writings 
10 f h! 1 °b S i ^ ascribed to John, a s regards the Apo- 
0 e W 0 e. calypse we must in the first instance 
proceed on the assumption that the book is a unity. 

(a) On this assumption the spirit of the entire book can 
be urged as an argument for the apostle’s authorship : its 
eschatological contents, its Jewish-Christian character, 
its view of the Gentiles who are becoming Christians as 
proselytes who are being added to the twelve tribes of 
Israel (7 9-17) while yet the whole people of God continues 
to be represented as numbering twelve times twelve 
thousand ( 14 1), its violent irreconcilable hostility to the 
enemies in the outside world ( 11 18 148 -n 166 186 - 8 ) as 
well as to the false teachers within the churches (2614/. 
20-22). The fiery prophetic utterance which the writer 
employs need not surprise us even in advanced old age, 
in a man who, we are to suppose, had cherished thoughts 
like these all his life long. Nor need we wonder at his 
calling himself not an apostle but only a minister of 
Christ and a prophet ( 1 1 229); for an apocalypse, it is 
only these last two attributes that come into account. 

(&) On the other hand, the reference to the sojourn in 
Patmos (I9) must not be taken as positive evidence for 
the apostle’s authorship (§ 9). The technical erudition 
manifested not only in an intimate acquaintance with 
the contents of the OT, but also in bold applications of 
these to new conditions, and in an arrangement of the 
entire apocalyptic material in a manner which may not 
indeed be exempt from criticism, but yet certainly is 
everywhere skilful, is not easily accounted for in the 
case of one who had formerly been a fisherman, and 
who in Acts 4 13 is described — and certainly correctly— 
as ‘ an unlearned and ignorant man ’ (dvdpuTros aypap.- 
(JLCLTOS Kal i5ldt)T7}s). 

(c) But, above all, in the case of an eye-witness of 
the life of Jesus one would have expected a livelier 
image of the personality of Christ than the Apocalypse 
offers. 

•The Apocalypse designates Jesus on the one hand, it must be 
conceded, in the genuine manner of primitive Christianity, as 
the faithful witness (I5 314), which, in accordance with 213 
176 , we may interpret as referring to his martyr-death (cp 3 21), 
although it also remains possible that the word denotes his 
witness to truth by oral revelation ; it calls him the Holy and 
True (3 7 14 19 n); it alludes to his Judaean origin and Davidic 
descent (65 2216); it claims for him that he has the Holy 
Spirit, only in the form that he possesses the seven spirits 
of God (3 x 5 6) into which the spirit of God is divided according 
to I4 45 56 ; and in 14 149c it represents him in his exalted 
- state as an angel, not as any higher being. On the other hand, 
it not only ascribes divine honours to him after his exaltation 
(1 5 5814, etc.)—which need not surprise us not only praises 
him in a doxology which is comparable to those given to God 
(16 5 12/. 7 xo 12); it also assumes his pre-existence as a matter 
of course and in that pre-existence it gives him the predicate, A 
and O, which is given to God himself ( 22 13, cp 1 17 2 8 as 
also 1 8 21 6) ; indeed in the very same verse (3 14) in which it 
assignes to him the humblest attribute, it also gives him^ the 
highest — that of ‘the beginning of the creation of God’(dp^ij 
ttjs KTiVetos tov 0 eov). Even if this is to be taken passively, in 
the sense that he is the first creature created by God, it represents 
a high claim ; but it can also be meant in the active sense, thus 
designating him as a self-active principle in the creation of 
the world, as in 1 Cor. 8 6 Col. 1 16-18 Heb. 1 2 and elsewhere. 
The figures under which the author represents the appearance 
of Christ are partly taken from the OT (as 1 r3-2o), and partly 
dependent on NT theological theories (as 5 6). In order to 
realise how little the author was in possession of any concrete 
living image of the personality of Jesus we have only to look at 
any picture professedly based on 1 13-20^ or try to visualise to 
our own imaginations what is described in 56 f. how a 
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lamb standing as though it had been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eyes, comes and takes out of the hand of God a book 
and opens the seals thereof. 

(d) Finally, the Apocalypse speaks (18 20) of the twelve 
apostles in a quite objective way, without any hint that 
the author himself is one of them, and in 2114 it describes 
them as the foundations of the Church of the latter days 
in a way which does not speak for the modesty of the 
author if he himself was of their number. 

(e) Most of these difficulties, however, disappear as soon 
as we think of the Elder, not of the apostle, as the author 
of the book ; and the attitude of authority towards the 
churches of Asia Minor assumed in 2/. also speaks for 
the former—always on the assumption that it was he, 
not the apostle, who held this position there. 

If, however, it has to be conceded that the Apocalypse 
is not a unity—-and it is hardly likely that it will long be 
11 Of r+ possible to resist this conclusion—then 
pa s. t ^ e q Uest j on a iters itself to this ; whether 
the apostle or the Elder was the last editor of the whole 
book or the original author of any portion of it. Here 
all that can be said is that the John of Asia Minor, by 
whom, as we have seen, it is easier to suppose the Elder 
than the apostle to be meant, comes into consideration 
first of all as possible author of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in 2 /. These, however, have only a loose con¬ 
nection with what properly forms the body of the book 
which contains the prophecies concerning the last times 
(41-22 5); it isonlywith211-22 5 that they show observable 
contact in some isolated expressions. That they should 
have arisen separately is hardly likely, for in that case all 
the seven would not have been written—as we must never¬ 
theless suppose them to havebeen—in one corpus, but each 
one would have been addressed to its proper destina¬ 
tion. They become more intelligible when regarded as 
a preliminary writing prefixed to the rest of the book 
after it had been completed, and designed to introduce 
to a particular circle of readers the more strictly 
apocalyptic book. If this be so, we do best in assign¬ 
ing them to the redactor of the whole ; but in that case 
we must be all the more cautious how we attribute to him 
definite portions of the rest of the book—to attempt 
which, moreover, we have no means at our disposal. 
But, further, not even the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches can with certainty be ascribed to the Elder ; 
they may have been written by another in his name. 

The one question left, if we take into account what is 
said under Apocalypse, is as to whether the author 
. ,, f of the Apocalypse may be identical with 
12. Autnor ot the author Qf the Fourth Gospel and 

Apoc. also f th Johan nine Epistles. The answer 
author of Gosp.. .. K . . 

and E ? t0 c l uestlon becomes important 

* \ r 1 in our investigation of the Apocalypse 

{ ) enera . t j ie au thorship of the Gospel and 
Epistles is more easily determined than that of the 
Apocalypse, and vice versa. A glance at the four 
possibilities here will be instructive. Apart from theo¬ 
logians who feel themselves bound to the strictest 
conservatism, B. Weiss stands alone in attributing the 
Gospel and the Epistles as well as the Apocalypse to 
the apostle ; the Gospel and the Epistles, or at least 
the First Epistle, but not the Apocalypse, are attributed 
to the apostle by the ‘mediating’ school, as they formerly 
were by the rationalists ; the Apocalypse, but not the 
Gospel and the Epistles, by the earlier representatives 
of the Tubingen school down to Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
(Der Apostel Johannes, '71) ; by all the later critics not 
one of the Johannine writings is given to the apostle, 
the Apocalypse even having been already assigned 
to another author before its unity had been given up. 
We find a critic of so early a date as De Wette writing 
" In NT criticism nothing is more certain than that the 
apostle John, if he was author of the Gospel and the 
Epistles, did not write the Apocalypse, and conversely.” 
The same thing had already been argued by Dionysius 
of Alexandria (ap. Eus. HE 725) in a manner that, 
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when we consider his time, must be regarded as notably 
scientific. The authorship of the Apocalypse is in this 
case, however, prejudged to a certain extent only when 
the Gospel and the Epistles arc attributed to the apostle, 
and conversely. 

The difference between the Apocalypse and the 

13 . lb) Language. F °7' h , Gospel so far as language 
' ' 00 and style are concerned can hardly 

be stated too strongly. 

Grammatically, the Greek of the Gospel, if not particularly 
good, is at least from, the point of view of that period not 
open to positive objection ; tne Apocalypse on the other hand 
exhibits tne most flagrant solecisms. For example, the apposition 
to any case whatever is given in the nominative, 1 and there is no 
hesitation in adding the article to a verbal form or in making a 
nominative dependent on the preposition dn-b (ebro 6 Ctu #cat 6 
V «al 6 epx o/xet'os, 1 4). The Gospel displays a Hebraizing 
character only in the syntax of its sentences (simple co-ordina¬ 
tion), the Apocalypse to a very much greater extent. As for 
the vocabulary we single out only a few expressions : the Gospel 
has \pev<TTT}s, the Apocalypse ; similarly the Gospel and 

Apocalypse have, respectively, t 8c, LSov ; xotruos, oltcovpeyrf ; the 
Gospel has apx<ov tov Koapov or rrovrjpos for the devil, while from 
the detailed enumeration of all the predicates of the devil in 
Rev. 129, these two expressions are absent; the Gospel has 
7r«rrev€U' (almost 100 times) and opo\oyeiv, the Apocalypse 
rqv paprvpiai/‘lrjaov. Equally worthy of notice is the absence 
in the Apocalypse of certain particles which are of very frequent 
occurrence in the Gospel : *ca0u>s, pcv y pevro 1 , irdvrorc, monoTC, 
in the temporal sense, trn referring hack to a demon¬ 
strative (as Jn. 15 12). Withal, the difference between the 
spheres of thought in the two writings is vividly illustrated 
when it is noted how favourite ideas in the one are totally absent 
from the other—such ideas as ‘ Lord God Almighty ’ (*vpios.o 0eos 
o iravTOKpaTaip), or ‘ patience ’ (y tto/uloi/ij) in the Gospel, <f> d>s in a 
secondary meaning, cneorta, £wr} aitovios, pypara, Oeaadai, pevtiv 
iv rtvc, anoWvaOai (said of men) in the Apocalypse. 

This observation, however, must be extended much 
Id (n\ QnWrfl more widel y* Even where 11 cannot 
f Tho eht ° 1)6 traced * n mere vocabulary, the 
0 U ® * thought-substance in the two writings 
is in many ways fundamentally different. 

(a) So, for example, in what is the main thing so 
far as the Apocalypse is concerned—the eschatology. 
It is only in isolated passages, and these moreover not 
free from the suspicion of interpolation, that the Gospel 
still shows the conception—so familiar to the Apoca¬ 
lypse as to the whole of primitive Christendom—of a 
general Judgment at the end of time, and a bodily 
resurrection (§ 28 3 ). On the other hand, special 
features of the Apocalypse, such as those of the detailed 
events before the end of the world and those of the millen¬ 
nium, are in the same degree foreign to the Gospel as is 
the doctrine of the return of Christ with a heavenly host 
for the destruction of his enemies in battle ( 19 n- 2 i), 
and the presupposition that the state of blessedness 
will be established upon earth—if even upon a renewed 
earth (Rev. 20 4-6 21 1 10) —which is directly contradicted 
by Jn. 14 2/., where this state is to be looked for in heaven. 
The First Epistle comes a degree nearer to the expecta¬ 
tions of primitive Christendom (§ 59); but the main 
idea of the Apocalypse, that a definite personality will 
come forward as Antichrist, is even there (1 Jn. 21822 
43) mentioned only for the purpose of saying that the 
prediction has been fulfilled by the rise of gnosticism, 
in other words the idea is gently set aside. 

( 3 ) The Universality of salvation is for the Gospel a 
matter of course (§27). In the Apocalypse, on the 
other hand, one can still clearly perceive how the 
Jewish people continues to be regarded as the chosen 
race, and the believing Gentiles are ranked with it, not 
on principle but only in consequence of their having 
acquitted themselves also as good Christians under 
persecution ( 7*4 § 10 a). ‘Jew’ in Rev. 29 39 is a 

name of honour, in the Gospel it carries some note of 
depreciation (§ 19). 

(c) As regards the Person of Christ the metaphysical 
expressions cited in § 10 c approximate the point of view 
of the Fourth Gospel; but this approximation is not 

1 E.g. 220 3 12 0 14 14 12. By this the ’AimVa of 213 
instead of ’Aimn-as is shown to be the correct reading. Cp 
WH, App. 
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nearly so great as to amount to equivalence. The 
difference lies not merely, as might perhaps be sug¬ 
gested, in this—that the Gospel has to speak for the 
most part of Christ on the earth whereas the Apocalypse 
is speaking of him as exalted in heaven. Even as 
regards the pre-existence of which both speak it has to 
be remarked that the Apocalypse has here only adopted 
certain expressions without allowing them to have any 
very noticeable effect upon the general view of things, 
whilst the Gospel is completely dominated by the idea of 
the Logos. 

Great importance has been attached to the fact that in Rev. 
1913 Christ is expressly called ‘ the word of God ’ (6 \6yo$ tov 
8eov). Even if this fact is to be recognised we must not forget 
that it by no means necessarily involves full coincidence with 
the thought of the Gospel. Such coincidence would even in 
fact be very unlikely, since elsewhere in the Apocalypse we do 
not find the faintest trace of Alexandrian ideas. Here accord¬ 
ingly it might seem necessary to resort in the first instance to the 
explanation which we are constrained to reject in the case of 
the Gospel (§31)—namely that the expression ‘the word of 
God’ is taken from the OT or lhe Palestinian theology. Only, 
even where they were not prepared to give up the unity of the 
Apocalypse altogether scholars ought long ago to have per¬ 
ceived that 19 13J ‘and his name is called The Word of God ’ is 
a gloss. Immediately before we are told (19 12) that no one 
knoweth his name but he himself. How could the author 

E roceed immediately to give his name? But nothing could 
ave been more natural than that an old reader who believed 
himself to be in possession of the name (possibly from the 
Fourth Gospel) should have written the answer to the riddle on 
the margin ; the next copyist took it for an integral part of the 
text that had been accidentally omitted and accordingly inserted 
it. Indeed, we must perhaps go even further. In li> 11 also we 
find a name of Christ : * the Faithful and True/ in 19 16 another: 
‘ King of kings and Lord of lords ’; of this last we are expressly 
told that it was written upon his mantle and upon his thigh. 
This does not harmonise with v. 12 and must probably also be 
regarded as an interpolation. 


(d) Among the various points of connection, there¬ 
fore, which in spite of all differences we are able to 
trace between the Apocalypse and the Gospel the use of 
the name ‘logos’ cannot be reckoned as one. Nor do 
those which are left by any means amount to a proof 
of identity of authorship. In both writings Christ 
appears as the lamb ; but the Apocalypse invariably 
uses dpviov , the Gospel invariably (except in 21 15) 
a/j.vo$. In the New Jerusalem (Rev. 21 24 22 1 f 5) bread, 
water, and light are mentioned as the highest blessings ; 
in the Gospel (Jn. 648 414812) Christ himself is repre¬ 
sented as bread, water, and light; and so far as light 
is concerned Rev. 21 23 has already led the way in this. 
Baur found himself able to speak of the Gospel as the 
spiritualised Apocalypse. Thoma could call it the 
Anti-Apocalypse (Z\VT ’77, pp. 289-341). By this 
is not meant that the two writings as regards their inner 
substance are actually very near one another ; the long 
journey that has to be travelled in clearing up the lines 
of connection and effecting this spiritualisation of ideas 
shows only how far apart the two really are. 

The attempt even to carry the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse back to one and the same circle or one and 

15. Conclusion. ‘ he ,f m / H sc f h ° o1 ' , tho "S h , su gg“ ted 
by the tradition which assigns them 

to one and the same author, is therefore a bold one. 


It will be much more correct to say that the author of 
the Gospel was acquainted with the Apocalypse and 
took help from it so far as was compatible with the 
fundamental differences in their points of view. On 
account of the dependence thus indicated it will be safe 
to assume that the Apocalypse was a valued book in 
the circles in which the author of the Gospel moved, 
and that he arose in that environment and atmosphere. 
So far therefore it is possible for criticism to recognise 
in a qualified way the justice of the tradition as to the 
origin of the two writings in a common source ; but the 
complete difference in trend of thought must on no 
acount be lost sight of. , 

Of those who still maintain oneness of authorship for the two, 
the least favourable position is taken by those who hold them to 
have been written more or less contemporaneously; but hardly 
less favourable is that of those who, in order to be able to maintain 
the date 95-96 a.d., assigned by Irenams to the Apocalypse, 


think of the Gospel as the earlier of the two. The only rela¬ 
tively conceivable hypothesis is that which postulates the other 
order and a transition from the ideas of the Apocalypse to those 
of the Gospel. As, however, it is impossible to assign the Apoca¬ 
lypse to any date earlier than 68, the Gospel must on the assump¬ 
tion of apostolic authorship belong to a period after the author's 
sixtieth year—a period within which the acquirement of un¬ 
objectionable Greek, not to speak of so revolutionary a change 
in the whole world of ideas, even if conceivable in his earlier 
years, becomes a psychological impossibility. 


C.—THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

The question whether the Fourth Gospel was written 
by John the apostle, which we shall here, for convenience 
16 Method sa ^ e ’ ln accordance with the accepted 
of enauirv P^ raseo ^°Sy* call the question of its 
" genuineness (although the apostle’s 
authorship is claimed for it only by tradition), cannot 
be determined apart from the question of its historicity. 
It would be utterly unscientific to begin by confining 
ourselves to a proof that the tradition of the Johannine 
authorship was not open to fatal objection and then 
—supposing this to be made out—forthwith to claim 
for the contents of the Fourth Gospel a strictly historical 
character throughout without further question. Even 
defenders of the genuineness have conceded the pos¬ 
sibility of more or less serious lapses of memory in the 
aged apostle (§ 55 d). The question of the historicity, 
therefore, is ultimately the more important of the two, 
if we bear in mind what must be the final object of all 
enquiry into the gospels, namely the elucidation of the 
life of Jesus. As a matter of fact there have been 
scholars who have maintained that the Fourth Gospel 
was not the work of the apostle and yet is trustworthy 
throughout, or that it rests upon communications re¬ 
ceived from the apostle or some other eye-witness 
and therefore is partly trustworthy partly not (§ 55 b c). 
The question of historicity becomes, on any such 
hypotheses as these last, not merely an end in itself but 
also a means of determining the authorship. The same 
remark applies when the complete genuineness is under 
consideration. Unimportant deviations from historicity, 
on the view just mentioned, do not make belief in the 
genuineness impossible ; but serious deviations do. 

As regards the historicity, our most important line 
of research is that of comparison with the synoptists. 
In proportion as tradition concerning the authorship is 
uncertain, must we rely all the more upon this means 
of arriving at knowledge. Of course wc must not 
begin by postulating for the synoptists the higher degree 
of historicity any more than by making a similar 
claim for the Fourth Gospel. The immediate object of 
the comparison must be to ascertain what the differences 
are ; if any of these are found to be irreconcilable, we 
shall then have to ask, in the first place, which of the 
two representations deserves the preference, and then, 
next, whether the less preferable can have come from 
an eye-witness. At the same time, it is obvious that 
the comparison must not in the main deal with details 
merely, for in every single detail some error may well 
be regarded as excusable ; rather must it pass in review 
the plan and character of the two sets of writings viewed 
broadly and as a whole. 

Such a comparison will, at the very outset, disclose a 
fundamental divergence in the picture presented of one 
17 Th most prominent subordinate figures 

R . in the gospel narrative. In the synoptists 
a P 1S * John t he Baptist is a personality of real 
interest even quite apart from his relation to Jesus. 
Brief as are the synoptists' notices concerning John, 
they still contain a complete life-history full of dramatic 
crises. It is not his tragical death alone that compels 
the reader’s sympathy; we are interested in him quite 
as much by reason of his uncertainty as to whether or 
not he ought to recognise in Jesus the Messiah (Mt. 
11 2/.). See John the Baptist. That he was re¬ 
luctant to baptise Jesus is plainly an addition of Mt. 
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(314/.); Mk. and Lk. know nothing of it. According 
to Mk., John did not, even in the very act of baptising, 
receive any revelation of the exalted dignity of Jesus 
(Gospels, § 137 a, end); and this is undoubtedly the 
true state of the case, for no one would have invented 
such a representation, if the descent of the Holy Spirit 
and the heavenly voice as described in Lk. and even 
in Mt. had been noticeable to every one. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is precisely the 
representation of Mt. that is fundamental; in fact it is 
essentially heightened. From the very first John knows 
not only the high dignity of Jesus and his destiny to 
become the redeemer of the whole world (12729), but 
even his pre-existence (I1530). The title of Messiah 
is implicitly offered to him, in order that he may refuse 
it in the most categorical manner ( 1 19-23 328). The 
effect is a diminution of John's personal significance to 
such an extent that the only function left him is that of 
bearing testimony to Jesus ( 1 6-8 15 23). Even his baptis¬ 
ing work is felt to be important, not as being of value to 
those who sought baptism, but as being a means of 
making Jesus known (I2631). Of his preaching of re¬ 
pentance absolutely no mention at all is made. Yet in 
his baptism Jesus receives nothing which he did not 
previously possess ; on the contrary, it is not related at 
all, and there is a good reason for the omission (§ 26). 
The descent of the Spirit is alone mentioned, yet not 
as a divine gift bestowed on Jesus but only as a token 
for the Baptist whereby he is able to recognise Jesus as 
the Messiah (I32/.). His question at a later date, 
whether Jesus really be the Messiah (Mt. 11 2/.), is in 
the Fourth Gospel impossible. In short, in place of 
the personality—powerful, yet limited in its horizon and 
therefore exposed to tragic conflicts (and in all these 
respects a personality that cannot have been invented)— 
whom we have in the synoptists, we find in the Fourth 
Gospel nothing more than a subsidiary figure introduced 
to make known the majesty of Jesus—a figure endowed 
with supernatural knowledge indeed, but always mono¬ 
tonously the same and historically quite colourless. 

Turning now to what we are told concerning Jesus 
himself, we are struck first by the difference between 
~ . the synoptists and the Fourth Gospel as 

imbF^Ff t0 the scene J esus> P u t>lic activity, 
pu ic 1 e 'whilst in the synoptists Jesus does not 
* come to Judaea save for the Passover at 
which he suffered, in the Fourth Gospel Judaea is the 
scene of by far the greater part of his ministry. Into 
Galilee he makes only comparatively brief excursions 
(2i-i2 4 43-5i 61-714). Indeed, according to 444, when 
fairly interpreted, Judaea, not Galilee, is represented as 
his home. If indeed, especially in view of Mt. 2337 
Lk. 1334 , it cannot be definitely said that the synoptists 
leave no room for earlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, what 
has just been stated seems to admit of the explanation 
that the Fourth Gospel is designed as a supplement 
to the synoptists. This view, however, cannot be 
carried out. To begin with, the Fourth Gospel does 
not confine itself to giving supplementary matter; it 
repeats synoptic narratives such as those of the Feeding 
of the Multitudes, the Walking on the Sea, and 
the Healing of the Nobleman’s Son (another version 
of that of the servant [or son] of the centurion at 
Capernaum [§ 20c]). Further, so long a sojourn of 
of Jesus in Judaea as is depicted in the Fourth Gospel 
is in no way reconcilable with the representation of 
the synoptists, and still less is the representation that 
before his last passover Jesus had stayed in Jerusalem 
at least from the preceding winter onwards (IO22). 

No less divergent are the representations of the 
iq n H f syuopbsts and the Fourth Gospel as to 
* . r . er . 0l the order of the principal events in the 
principal p U t>ii c life 0 f j e sus. The cleansing of 
8 J? the temple, which, according to the 
pu ic 1 e. synoptists, was in his closing days, is 
placed in Jn. ( 2 13-22) at the beginning of his ministry. It 
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is thus quite divested of the importance it has in the other 
account as bringing the hatred of the authorities to the 
explosive point; it has no outward consequences. 
Nor is the harmonistic expedient of any avail—that the 
cleansing happened twice and with quite opposite 
results on the two occasions. The conflict of Jesus 
with the Jews arises, it is true, in Jn. at the very 
beginning of his ministry ; but all attempts to lay hold 
of him prove failures, without any explanation being 
given beyond the very vague and general one that his 
hour was not yet come (73044 82059 IO39 1236). The 
representation, however, that thus between Jesus and 
the Jews— i.e. t not only the ruling classes but also his 
ordinary Jewish audiences—a relation of complete anti¬ 
pathy subsisted from the outset, does not harmonise 
with what we gather from the synoptists. Jn. alludes 
to the hearers of Jesus as ‘the Jews’ (21820 5 16 641 
and often) as if Jesus were not himself one sprung from 
their midst; he speaks of feasts of the Jews ( 2 13 5 1 64 
72 11 55); he represents Jesus as saying ‘your law’ 
(817 IO34, cp 1525), as if Jesus had nothing to do with 
either feast or law ; and as early as In the full con¬ 
demnation of the entire people is already pronounced, 
and so again 82124 1238-40. Nor is this cancelled, 
though it is repeatedly said that many believed in him ; 
Jesus could not otherwise have found opportunity to 
carry on and develop his message. 

As regards Jesus’ relations with his disciples, the con¬ 
fession of Peter (Jn. 668/. Mk. 829) is wholly deprived 
of its importance as a new discovery and as an achieve¬ 
ment if Jesus already at the calling of the first disciples 
( 1 414549) or even earlier still by the Baptist himself 
(16-8 15 23 26 29-34) had been acknowledged as Son of 
God. Finally—to confine ourselves only to points of 
first importance—the Raising of Lazarus brings into 
the narrative of John, as compared with that of the 
synoptists, not only a wholly new event, but also a 
wholly new reason for the persecution of Jesus ( 11 45-53) 
which resulted in his death. In the synoptists the 
immediate cause of his arrest and condemnation was 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem and his cleansing of 
the temple. 

(a) As compared with the miracle narratives of the 
synoptists, those of the Fourth Gospel are essenti- 
Th enhanced. None of the sick mentioned 

M* acles s y no Pbsts as having been healed by 

* Jesus is recorded to have lain under his 
infirmity for thirty-eight years (Jn. 5 s). The blind man 
who is healed has been blind from his birth ( 9 i). Jesus 
walks across the whole lake, not over a portion of it 
only (621). Lazarus is not raised on the day of his 
death, like the daughter of Jairus or the son of the 
widow of Nain, but after four days have elapsed. 

This last point has a special significance. According to 
Jewish belief (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr . and Wettstein [both on Jn. 
1139]) the soul of the departed lingers about the body for three 
days, ready to return into it if possible; on the fourth day it 
definitively takes its departure because it sees that the counten- 
! ance has wholly changed. For the same reason the identification 
of the body of a person whom one has known in life is held to 
be possible only for the first three days; after that the change 
is too great to admit of it. A further testimony to the prevalence 
of this view coming from a time very near that of Jesus, but 
unknown to the scholars mentioned above, will be found in the 
Rest of the Words of Baruch, 9. 1 This is also the reason why 


1 97-13 : ‘As Jeremiah was standing in the temple he became 
as one that gives up the ghost. Baruch and Abimelech (his 
companions) wept. . . and the people saw him lying dead . . . and 
wept bitter!)'. Thereupon they would have him buried, when, 
behold, a voice was heard, ‘ Bury not him who is yet alive, for 
his soul will again enter into his body. And . . . they remained 
near his body for three days while they spake of this thing, and 
remained in uncertainty as to the hour at which he should arise. 
But after three days his soul came into his body and he lifted 
up his voice in the midst of them all and said * Praise ye God,’ 
etc. Thus the Greek text in Harris {Rest of Words of Baruch , 
’89). The Ethiopic text (Dillm. Chrest . aeth . 5 ’66, German by 
Praetorius [ZWT, ’72, pp. 250-247}, and by K6mg[.S7. u. Kr. ’77, 
318*338]) concludes.more briefly : ‘they remained about him for 
three days until his soul returned (or, should return) into his 
body. And a voice was heard in the midst of them all “ Praise 
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Jesus on receiving word of the sickness of Lazarus does not 
hurry to his side at once, but lingers for two whole days. Thus 
his love for Lazarus and the sisters of Lazarus is displayed not 
by the speed with which Jesus hastens to their relief, but con¬ 
trariwise by the delay which gives room for the working of a 
special and seemingly impossible miracle. 

(i b) No satisfactory explanation can ever be given as 
to why the synoptists should have nothing to say con¬ 
cerning this greatest of all miracles (§ 37^), or yet of that 
which is expressly described as the first of his miracles 
at Cana, or of the healing of the man born blind, or 
of the miracle at Bethesda. The presence of all the 
disciples is expressly mentioned, both at Bethany and 
at Cana. On the other hand it is quite easy to under¬ 
stand why many miracles related by the synoptists are 
absent from the Fourth Gospel. The latter offers only 
one example of each class of miracle ; its aim is accord¬ 
ingly directed towards a careful selection. Healings of 
demoniacs, however, are wholly left out—in other 
words, precisely the kind of miracle which, according 
to Gospels (§ 144), could most confidently be ascribed 
to Jesus and which in point of fact are alone ascribed 
to him by criticism. 

{c ) The selection of miracles, notwithstanding the fact 
that Jesus is stated in 223 62 731 11 47 20 30 to have 
wrought very many miracles, becomes intelligible most 
easily if each of the miracles particularised be held to 
have a symbolical meaning. Such a meaning is ex¬ 
pressly assigned to the raising of Lazarus ( 11 25/.), to 
the healing of the man born blind (9539), and to the 
feeding of the five thousand in the elucidation in 626 f 
30-63, where it is interpreted as having a veiled reference 
to the eucharist. With this clue it is no longer difficult 
to see that the miracle of walking upon the water which 
comes immediately afterwards is intended to signify 
that exaltation of Jesus above the limitations of space 
which is necessary in order to render possible the 
presence of his glorified body at every celebration of the 
eucharist. That the wine of Cana as compared with 
the water is intended to symbolise the superiority of the 
new religion over the old is equally plain. The thirty- 
eight years of the sick man at Bethesda show that he is 
an emblem of the Jewish people who had to wander for 
thirty-eight years in the wilderness (Dt. 214) ; the five 
porches can without difficulty be interpreted as meaning 
the five books of Moses. Cp § 35 b-e. Lastly, in the 
case of the nobleman (446-54) the symbolical meaning 
of the narrative becomes evident as soon as attention is 
directed to its divergences from the story of the centurion 
of Capernaum in Mt. (85-13) and Lk. (7i-io), which by 
almost universal agreement lies at its foundation (see 
Gospels, § 17/?). 

The centurion of the synoptists is a Gentile who excels, and 
puts to shame, the Jews by his faith. The nobleman of Jn. is 

ye God,”’ etc. Jeremiah’s return to life is, it will be seen, not 
directly stated here ; the words ‘ Praise ye God,’ etc., are not, 
according to this account, attributed to Jeremiah but to a ‘voice.’ 
It is not till § 19 that the Ethiopic text, in agreement with the 
Greek, names Jeremiah as the speaker. Which of the two texts 
is the more original it is not quite easy to determine, because 
the passage beginning with the words ‘ Praise ye God ’ is, or at 
least contains, a Christian interpolation, whilst the rest of the 
book, containing as it does no Christian ideas of any kind, but 
on the other hand laying stress on such Judaic conceptions as 
the removal of non-Jewish women, and that of the sacrifice at 
Jerusalem, must be held to be Jewish. Yet it will not be too 
bold to conjecture that the Ethiopic translator would hardly 
have passed over the bringing back to life of Jeremiah if he had 
found it in the text before him, and thus we may venture to 
hold that here, as in other places also (Harris, 29./C), he repre¬ 
sents the more original form. We find him, then, giving quite 
explicit expression to the belief that for the space of three days 
the return of the soul to the body was considered possible. But 
even the Greek text does not bear the interpretation that this 
limit can be exceeded. 1 After three days' merely indicates the 
extreme limit within which the return to life could possibly be 
expected. 

Those critics, who do not regard the resurrection of Jesus as 
an actual fact cite 2 K. 20 5 Hos. 6 2 Jon. 2 1 [ 1 17] as explaining 
why the resurrection was assigned to precisely the third day 
after the death of Jesus. It is not impossible that these passages 
may have had their influence also on the Jewish belief with 
which we are now dealing. 
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in the service of Herod Antipas, and must therefore be regarded 
as a Jew, since the contrary is not stated. He also is distin¬ 
guished by his faith, not, however, as being a heathen, but as 
being one who trusts the word of Jesus without looking for signs 
and wonders.. At the outset, even he is reproached by Jesus as 
unable to believe without these. He has given no occasion for 
such a reproach. If, therefore, the reproach is not to be held to 
be unjust he must be taken as representing the Jewish people, 
who really deserve it. He clears himself, however, of the 
reproach. This being so, he represents, not the entire nation, 
but only those better members of the nation who intercede for 
the (spiritually) diseased, portion of their people. In the days 
of the fourth evangelist, in which it was no longer possible with 
one’s own eyes to see miracles wrought by Jesus, belief in the 
bare word of the Christian preacher came to be of the greatest 
importance, and an example of such belief is therefore here put 
forth.. By the son of the centurion, then, we are to understand 
the spiritually and religiously diseased part of the nation. This 
is the reason why the sufferer is not as in Lk. called the servant 
(SovAos) of the intercessor, but his son—a point which had been 
left doubtful by the ambiguous expression (71-0.15) of Mt. 

(d) The individual miracles (2ii 454 6214 9 16 12 18), 
and indeed the miracles of Jesus as a whole (223 32 
731 1147 1237), are expressly spoken of as ‘signs' 
(arjfxeia), though the Jesus of the synoptists is repre¬ 
sented as having declined on principle to work * signs' 
(Gospels, § 140/.). In Jn. 2 i 8 630 Jesus is asked, as 
in Mk. 811 and parallels, to work miracles to attest his 
mission ; in Jn., however, he does not decline as in the 
other case, but on the contrary promises (219) precisely 
the miracle of his resurrection. Belief that rests on 
mere miracles he often depreciates (448, etc.); but in 
636 626 10 25 38 14 11 he actually attaches to them a 
decisive importance. 

One of the most important differences between the 
synoptists and Jn. is that relating to the date of the 
crucifixion. 

(a) According to Mk. H12-16 Mt. 2617-19 Lk. 227-15 
the Last Supper of Jesus was the Jewish Passover meal 

noto which was partaken of on the evening 

Crucifixion of the i 4 th of Nisan. In strict Jewish 
reckoning this evening belongs to the 
15th of Nisan with which the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread began. Since, however, the leaven was removed 
from Jewish houses during the day-time of the 14th of 
Nisan, we can easily understand how it is that Mk. 14 12 
Mt. 2617 (cp Lk. 22 1 7) have come to speak of the 14th 
Nisan as being the first of the days of unleavened bread. 
It is equally certain that, according to Jn., the Last 
Supper was on the 13th of Nisan (131 29 18 28 1914 31). 
If the synoptists are to be brought into harmony with 
the Johannine reckoning, the day on which the paschal 
lamb was wont to be slaughtered (Mk. 1412 Lk. 227) 
must have been the 13th, not the 14th of Nisan. If on 
the other hand Jn. is to be brought into harmony with 
the synoptists, then at the eating of the Paschal Iamb 
the feast can not yet have begun (131 29) and ‘ to eat 
the passover’ (I828) must be taken as meaning the 
meals taken during the seven days to the exclusion of 
that at which the paschal lamb was eaten. The in¬ 
credibly violent attempts that used to be made to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two representations 
no longer call for serious argument. 

(b) Some notice, however, must be taken of two 
attempts still made by scholars of repute to maintain 
the Johannine reckoning while conceding its incon¬ 
sistency with that of the synoptists. 

According to B. Weiss and Beyschlag the date of the Last 
Supper was on the 13th of Nisan, but nevertheless it was held 
as a passover meal. It is argued that since the afternoon of the 
14th of Nisan did not give time enough for the slaughter of the 
many Iambs (in 65 a.d., according to Jos. BJ vi. 93, § 424, there 
were 256,500 of them), some portion of them were slaughtered 
on the afternoon of the 13th, and thus it was possible for Jesus to 
keep the passover a day before the regular time.. This theory, 
however, about the slaughtering of the lambs is not only in 
flattest contradiction to the express words of Mk. 14 12 Lk. 22 7, 
according to which there was only one day on which the 
lambs were slaughtered, but also rests upon pure imagination. 
The slaughtering of the lambs was not the business of the 
priests ; it was the duly of the representative of each passover- 
guild (Philo, Vii. Mos. 329, and Decal. 30, ap. Mangey, 2169 
and 206). Each such representative had thus only one lamb to 
slaughter, and all that the priests had to do was to receive the 
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blood in a bowl and pour it out by the altar. . Moreover, time 
enough was secured on 14th Nisan by beginning the work of 
slaughtering, not towards sundown as Dt. 166 enjoined, but in 
the afternoon—about 2 or 3 o’clock according to Jubil. 

49 10 f. 19, Jos. BJ \ i. 9 3, § 423, cp Ant. xiv. 4 3, § 65, or, 
according to later Jewish authorities, even so early as from 
12.30 or 1.30. Apart from this, however, an anticipatory 
participation in the passover meal would have been a direct 
violation of the law according to which any one who was unable 
to take part in the feast on the appointed day was bidden 
postpone it till the following month (Nu. 9 10-13, cp2 Ch.301-22). 

50 far, moreover, as Jesus is concerned, such an anticipation 
would be intelligible only on the assumption that he knew 
beforehand quite definitely that he would not live to see the 
legally appointed evening (cp Prot. MonatsJiefte, 1899, pp. 
140-143). 

(c) According to Spitta ( Urckristenthum 1 221-228) the 

E assage of Mk. on which the reckoning of the synoptists is 
ased (14 12-16) is a later interpolation. According to 14 2, he 
contends, it was the intention of the authorities that Jesus 
should be made away with before the feast. As we are not 
told that this scheme failed, Mk. must have followed the 
Johannine chronology. It is, however, quite sufficient that 

Aik., in fact, informs us that nevertheless Jesus was not put 
to death before the feast. This tells us really all that Spitta 
finds lacking. Nor is Spitta on better ground when he 

urges that Mk. 14 17 does not connect itself with v. 16—that 
Jesus could not come with the twelve if two of them had been 
sent on before to make ready the passover. As a matter of fact 
we cannot avoid supposing that the two had in the interval 
returned to report that the preparations had been made. . Over 
and above this, Spitta has to assume that the interpolation in 
Mk. already lay before Mt. and Lk., and further that there 
must have dropped out from Jn. a leaf in which the Last Supper 
of Jesus was described in agreement with the synoptic account 
(§ 23^), and, conversely, Spitta has to set down Jn. 6 51-59 as a 
later insertion. So many are the changes required in order to 
make his hypothesis work. 

As the discrepant accounts do not admit of recon¬ 
ciliation, it remains that we should choose between 

22. Difficulties ‘hem Now, according to the synop- 
f tists the crucifixion occurred on the 

ot synoptic first day of the seven-days’ feast, and 
this first day was in sanctity almost 
equal to a Sabbath. 

(a) A judicial process in solemn form involving a 
capital charge could not, according to the Mishna, be 
begun on a day before a Sabbath, and thus also could 
not have been begun on the 14th of Nisan, for between 
the first and the second sitting, if a condemnation was 
to be arrived at, a night had to intervene. Any formal 
sentence of death, however, was beyond the competency 
of the synedrium, as the power of life and death lay in 
the hands of the Roman procurator. Brandt, one of 
the most acute and the most learned of the opponents 
of the synoptic (and the Johannine) chronology, who 
admits as historical nothing more than the bare fact 
that Jesus was crucified about the passover season, has 
conceded in his Evangelische Geschichte (pp. 55, 303, ’93) 
that, legally considered, the proceedings before the 
synedrium would be unexceptionable if they were 
regarded merely as a preliminary enquiry to prepare 
the case for Pilate’s hearing. And it must further 
be taken into account here how urgently time pressed. 
The project to make away with Jesus before the feast 
having failed, it was all the more necessary to get rid 
of him at the beginning of the feast before the people 
should have had time and opportunity to declare in his 
favour. Of Pilate one could rest assured that even on 
the feast-day he would not hesitate to repress any 
tumult. If he desecrated the day by an execution, the 
responsibility would not lie on the synedrium. 

(b) That Simon of Cyrene came 'from -the country’ 
(air dypov, Mk. 15 21 Lk. 23 26) by no means implies that 
he had been working there. Many passover pilgrims, 
to the number of whom he would, as a Cyrenian, appear 
to have belonged, spent the night outside the city and 
simply came into it ‘ from the country.’ 

(c) The burial of Jesus would always have been more 
lawful on the 15th of Nisan than on the following 
Sabbath, which was held to be of superior sanctity ; 
but in any case it was unavoidable, in accordance with 
Dt. 2 l 22 / 

(d) The prohibition against leaving the festal chamber 
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on the night of the passover (Ex. 12 22) was, from all 
that we can gather (see Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 
3291 f) no longer observed in Jesus’ time. Very many 
pilgrims had their lodging during the feast outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. The prohibition in question there¬ 
fore could no longer be enforced. With reference to 
certain other inconvenient passover precepts also the 
rabbins found a way of escape by deciding that they 
were enjoined only for the passover in Egypt, not for 
that in Palestine. 

(e) That the women prepared ointments is stated 
only by Lk. ( 23 56) ; according to Mk. (I61) they bought 
ointments only after the Sabbath was ended. Joseph, 
it is true, according to Mk. 15 46, bought a linen cloth. 
What we have to ask, however, in case such a pur¬ 
chase was forbidden by traditional prescription, is 
whether in the synoptic tradition recollection must on 
this account have gone wrong altogether as to the day 
of the death of Jesus, or whether it is not easier to 
suppose that a narrator who was no longer acquainted 
with the enactments of the law on the subject, fell into 
error on a single point—that of the purchase effected 
on a feast day. 

(/) The question as regards the swords carried by the 
company who arrested Jesus is similar (Mk. 14 43 48 Mt. 
264755 Lk. 2252). According to the Mishna ( Shabbath 
624) it was unlawful to carry on the Sabbath day (and 
therefore, also, certainly, on the day of the passover) 
breastplate, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield (sling ?) 
or lance. It is equally certain, however, that the 
exercise of police functions on Sabbath, especially 
among the crowds present at the passover, was not 
allowed to be suspended by any such prohibition. It is 
not said that no kind of weapon whatever was to be 
allowed. Here also, no doubt, Rabbinical casuistry 
was equal to the occasion. Is it then imperative that 
we should suppose the statement about the swords to be 
correct and therefore that about the day to be incorrect ? 
Or is it not, in point of fact, quite easy to imagine that 
a narrator who was not accurately acquainted with the 
precepts of the Jewish law inadvertently gave to his true 
account of an armed company having been sent such a 
turn as implied that they were armed with swords ? 

(g) It is directly attested that the disciples of Jesus 
had swords among them (Mk. 14 47 Mt. 26 51/. Lk. 
2249/). We may venture to suppose that they had 
provided themselves with these on the preceding days, 
already seeing cause to fear danger for Jesus and them¬ 
selves. It was certainly not without reason that Jesus 
according to Mk. 11 19 Mt. 21 17 Lk. 21 37 passed his 
nights, not in the city, but (presumably) in various 
places outside its walls—for otherwise his betrayal by 
Judas would hardly have been necessary. There is 
nothing to surprise us if the disciples did not lay their 
swords aside on the day when the danger was greatest. 
After having learned in so many other points to claim 
emancipation from the law, they can hardly have felt 
themselves bound to follow it with slavish literality 
precisely on this particular occasion. 

In the case of the Johannine date of the crucifixion 
we are in a position to give the unifying conception 

. ,. which underlies it. It is indicated 

23 Expiation . Jn Uself 

of the Johannine J {a) , n 19a6 it is said that the 

a e> reason why the bones were not broken 
was in order that a scripture might be fulfilled. The 
scripture in question (Ex. 12 46 Nu. 9 12) has reference to 
the paschal lamb. Jesus then is presented as the anti¬ 
type to the paschal Iamb in such a manner that this 
precept finds literal fulfilment in him. 

(b) But not this precept only. According to 19 14 
Jesus is at midday still before Pilate ; his death thus 
takes place in the afternoon, exactly at the time 
when (see § 21 ^) the paschal lambs were wont to be 
slaughtered. However tempting it may be to suppose 
that the discrepancy with Mk. 15 25 arises from a mere 
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oversight, the T of Mk., which denoted the third hour, 
being misread by Jn. for a F representing the number 
six, or conversely (Gospels, § 14 a), it loses, when 
taken in connection with the other divergences of Jn. 
from the synoptists, all its attractiveness. 

(c) The anointing of Jesus happened, according to 
Jn. 12 1, six days before the passover, according to Mk. 
14 i = Mt. 262 at most two days before it. This dis¬ 
crepancy also is significant. According to Ex. 123 the 
paschal lamb must be chosen on the 10th of Nisan. 
The evening on which it is eaten belongs, according to 
Jewish reckoning, to the 15th of Nisan. The 10th of 
Nisan is thus the fifth day before the passover. Now, 
the turn of expression in Jn. 12 1 (EV, ‘six days before 
the passover ’) is Roman : 7 rpb ijfMepwv rov 1Taax a 
according to the analogy of ante die?n tertium Calendas 
Maias. The Latin phrase of course denotes the 29th 
of April, both the first and the last days being included 
according to the Roman mode of reckoning. Applying 
the same principle to Jn. 12 1 we find that the 10th of 
Nisan is indicated. Here again, accordingly, Jesus is 
seen to be the antitype of the paschal lamb. For 
Greek examples see Winer, § 61 5 end. 

(d) The synoptists do not mention the lance-thrust, 
just as they pass over the omission to break the bones 
of the crucified Jesus. In Jn. (I93437) the lance thrust 
also is mentioned as a fulfilment of a scripture : ' they 
shall look on him whom they have pierced. ’ The mean¬ 
ing of the quotation is not at first sight plain, nor yet its 
connection with the statement that blood and water flowed 
from the wound. In spite of all efforts, no one has yet 
been able to show that blood and water actually do flow 
from a wound of this kind. But blood and water are 
mentioned together also in 1 Jn. 56 , where it is said that 
Jesus Christ came by water and blood. By the water 
here, so far as the person of Jesus is concerned, we can 
hardly understand anything else than his baptism ; by 
the blood the atoning blood which he shed on the cross. 
The sequel in w. 7-9 shows, however, that what is 
being spoken of is not merely the experience of his own 
life, but also that which he brings to believers. In that 
case the water denotes their baptism, and the meaning 
of the blood is best found in Jn. 653-56. It is the 
eucharistic blood. Jesus comes (1 Jn. 56 ) by the two 
sacraments which signify, partly reception into the 
Christian church, partly the continual renewal of a 
Christian standing. Now, the reference to water does 
not come into connection with the idea of the paschal 
lamb ; but that to blood does. The reference to water 
thus carries us beyond the suggestions connected with 
the paschal lamb, indeed, but only shows all the more 
clearly that the account of the history is here dominated 
throughout by ideas. 

{<?) That the Last Supper as related in the Fourth 
Gospel cannot have been a paschal meal is self-evident, 
and would not of itself give occasion to any doubts 
regarding Jn.’s chronology. Serious doubts, however, 
must arise when it is observed how the evangelist 
connects the interpretation of the Supper with his 
narrative of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (61-63) 
and thus makes it to have been given a year earlier than 
the date at which the event happened according to the 
synoptists. 

How impossible this version of the facts is can best be seen 
from the attempts to render it harmless. Many deny that the 
eucharist is intended at all in chap. 6; but in view of the 
words in vv . 51C-56, and of the allusion, otherwise quite point¬ 
less, to thirst as well as hunger in v. 35, such a denial is quite 
useless. Spitta, accordingly, would delete vv. 51-59 (§ 21c); 
but z>. 35, which he leaves untouched, raises its protest against 
i,uch a critical proceeding. Arthur Wright (A Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek, ’96) assumes that Jesus instituted, the ordin¬ 
ance of the Supper as early as the first passover of his ministry, 
at the second gave the exposition now found in Jn. 6, and at 
the third and last only added perhaps the command to continue 
its celebration. This is logical enough, but so gratuitous as to 
require no refutation. 

The next surprising thing in this connection is that 
Jn. reports absolutely nothing regarding the celebration 


at the last supper. Spitta supposes the dropping out 
of a leaf which contained the missing account so exactly 
—neither more nor less—that the hiatus arising from 
want of connection remained unperceived. Not only 
is this hypothesis very bold ; it wholly fails to meet 
the case. One must go further, and confess that it 
is impossible to point to the place where the missing 
leaf ought to have come in. Jn. introduces in 
place of the celebration something quite new, namely 
the foot-washing. This is not accidental; it is a 
manifestation of love, and the action takes place in the 
course of the meal. The meal thus takes the character 
of a love-feast, an agapd, and thereby becomes an 
excellent substitute for the supper; in the primitive 
church, it is well known, agap6 and Eucharist went 
together. When the matter is viewed in this light there 
is no further occasion to seek for a place in the gospel 
where the account of the institution of the Eucharist 


may originally have stood. 

if) Thus we may take as lying at the foundation of 
the whole representation in the Fourth Gospel the idea 
which is thrown out by Paul only casually (1 Cor. 
67) : ‘as our passover Christ was sacrificed,’ rb tt dax a 
7]fA&v 4 t66t] XpLcrrbs. Jn. carries it out in all its details. 
The more completely the precepts relating to the 
paschal lamb could be shown to have been fulfilled in 
Jesus, the more perfectly could it be held to have been 
demonstrated that the religion which rested on the pass- 
over as its foundation had been, by the will of God, set 
aside and its place taken by another. 

It may perhaps be matter of surprise that the ‘pneumatic’ 
evangelist should attach weight to so literal a fulfilment of the 
Old Testament. Yet this is what he does also elsewhere. From 
Ps. 2219 we find that Mk. 15 24 Mt. 27 35 Lk. 23 54 have taken 
only the one detail that the soldiers divided the raiment of Jesus 
amongst themselves by lot. It is only Jn. (19 23 f) who not 
only cites the passage verbatim, but also finds in the two 
members of the verse two separate facts,—viz., the dividing of the 
upper garment, and the casting of lots over the seamless under¬ 
garment. So also it is he who brings Ps. 69 22 into connection 
with the fact stated by the synoptists (Mk. 1536 Mt. 27 48 Lk. 
2336) that .they gave Jesus to drink on the cross, and who ex¬ 
pressly signalises the act as a fulfilment of a scripture (1928). 

It is he too (2 17) who quotes from the same Psalm—the 69th 
—a citation not found in any of the synoptists, claiming that it 
found its fulfilment in Jesus, and gives four other citations, also 
not met with in the synoptists—in each case, moreover, with 
Mt.’s formula, ‘that it might be fulfilled,’ etc., iva nKrjpcoOjj 
k. r.A. (1238 1318 1525 1712), as in 192428. It is he, too, w'ho 
(without having been preceded by the synoptists) sees a type of 
Christ in the Serpent in the wilderness (314), a type of the 
Eucharist in the manna (631^ 49 f 58), as also indeed he finds a 
type in Siloah (97), translating it by a7reoTaA/u.eVos (cp Gospels, 
§§ 48 56). 


The position of the question, then, is this. In the 
case of the synoptists no one has ever yet been able to 

24 The svnontic su 8g est an >' reason wh y the y should 
me synoptic have wished to change the date of 


and Johannine 


, , r , , the death of Jesus. The utmost 
date confronted. tha( has becn J said has been this _ 


that the disciples had no longer retained a precise re¬ 
collection of the day. It is difficult to understand how 
any one who adopts such a view can possibly attach 
any credence whatever to anything the synoptists 
say. This view, so damaging to the synoptists, is 
not at all the result, as such a view ought to be, of 
careful examination of their work or of appreciative 
consideration of the position of the authorities on 
whom they relied—on whose memories nothing surely 
could have imprinted itself so indelibly as the events 
of those last days. It owes its origin simply and 
solely to preference for the Fourth Gospel. Only in 
one case would it be compulsory to adopt it — if the 
synoptic date were proved to be impossible. But this 
it is far from being ; the difficulties on which emphasis 
is laid are in part only seeming, and in part admit 
of explanation by a very excusable error of tradition 
(§ 22). In the Fourth Gospel on the other hand it can 
be shown, point by point, that the representation of the 
history had to be given exactly as we find it there if it was 
to serve to set forth the given ideas. The sole question, 
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therefore is whether we shall make up our mitids to 
recognise that this is what the Fourth Gospel does. 
This decision we must, however, make, unless the 
synoptic representation is to remain an insoluble riddle. 
Nor is such a decision, in view of the entire character 
of the Fourth Gospel, in the least difficult. Elsewhere 
also it devotes itself to the representation of ideas (see 
§ 20 c), and as regards the date of the crucifixion the 
coincidences with the precepts regarding the paschal lamb 
are so strong that on the assumption of literal historicity 
the position of Hengstenberg is inevitable—that God, 
or Jesus, with conscious intention, so ordered the events 
as to make them literally correspond to those precepts. 

The difference in character between the synoptic and 
the Johannine discourses of Jesus can hardly be over¬ 
stated. 

(a) As regards style—the synoptists give short say¬ 
ings, the Fourth Gospel long expositions. The Fourth 

Gospel has no parables—not even in 
2 5 . Character c j ia p S 15 or 10 . In 106 the saying of 

°f discourses j esus j s ca ix e d, not a ' parable' ( irapa - 
01 Jesus. p 0 x/j) t but a 1 proverb' (TrapoLfiLa : see 
Parable). This is very appropriate. That Jesus 
should be a ‘ door ’ is an idea that it is impossible to 
visualise. By it is expressed—not by means of an 
image drawn from life, but by means of an artificial 
thought-allegory—the conception that Jesus, or, more 
strictly speaking, faith in Jesus, is the only means where¬ 
by one can enter into the Church and so into blessed¬ 
ness. In the Fourth Gospel the discourses of Jesus 

are distinguished so little from those of the Baptist or 
from those of the evangelist himself that commentators on 
such a passage, for example, as 327-36 are utterly at vari¬ 
ance on the question as to where the one ends and the 
other begins. 

(b) In the synoptics the main subject of the discourses 
of Jesus is furnished by the question how the kingdom 
of God can be entered ; in Jn., on the other hand, the 
leading theme is Jesus himself—his person and his 
dignity, on which in the synoptists he has extra¬ 
ordinarily little to say. Accordingly, in Jn., the ex¬ 
pression ‘kingdom of God’ occurs only twice (335)- 
In Mt. 11 25-30, it is true, it has been thought by scholars 
that we have one passage which partakes of the char¬ 
acter of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, and thus 
guarantees the authenticity of these throughout. This, 
however, considering its isolated character, the passage 
in question could not be held to do, even if it really 
were Johannine in character. Moreover, such a char¬ 
acter does not in point of fact belong to it, as becomes 
apparent as soon as the most ancient reading is taken 
into account. 

All the church-fathers and heretics of the second century, of 
whose reading of this passage we have any knowledge at all, 
bear witness wholly or in part to the following text: ‘ All things 
have been delivered to me by my father, and no one hath known 
(eyvco) the father but the son, nor the son but the father and he 
to whomsoever the son will reveal it.’ Even Irenaeus, who 
severely censures the sect of the Marcosians on account of this 
reading, himself adopts it twice or (according to the Syriac 
translation) thrice; we must therefore suppose that so it stood 
written in his bible. 

According to the text just quoted the knowledge of the Father 
by the Son is not something which is spoken of in the present tense 
only, so that according to the Johannine manner, of thinking it 
could be regarded as having, existed from all eternity; it is some¬ 
thing that, as the aorist indicates, came into being at a definite 
moment of time, and before this particular moment did not as 
yet exist. This moment of time is of course to be sought for 
within the period of the earthly life of Jesus. Further, in the 
true text the first place is not assigned to the knowledge of the 
Son by the Father which again in the Johannine theology could be 
regarded as existing from all eternity ; the first in order is this— 
that Jesus has recognised the Father in God, on which follows 
the second that the Father has recognised the Son. Of course, 
however, this does not mean here that mysterious interpene¬ 
trative knowledge which dogmatic theology ascribes to the 
first person of the Trinity in relation to the second ; what it 
means is simply this : * No one except God has hitherto known 
that I am the Messiah ; you all have not as yet perceived it.' 
The same thing is very fitly expressed in the parallel text Lk. 
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IO22, in the words ‘No one knoweth [better: ‘hath known’) 
who the Son is,’ that is, that I am the Son. And the final clause 
in Mt. and Lk. fits the same sense admirably, ‘ and he to whom 
the Son will reveal it.’ What the Son will reveal is, according 
to the true reading, not at all the essence of the Father, nor yet 
so to say his own essence, which might again bring us back to 
the Johannine theology, but simply the knowledge that he is 
the Messiah. 

Peter’s confession and the answer of Jesus to it (Mt. 16 16./C 
and Hs) do not come into conflict with this as one might be apt 
to suppose. Altogether unassisted and out of his own inner 
consciousness merely, Peter could never have reached the 
intuition that Jesus was the Messiah ; some hints he must have 
received from Jesus himself. Or, since Jesus forbade his 
disciples to make known the confession of Peter, it is open to us 
to suppose that he uttered the words of Mt. 11 27 somewhat later 
and in presence of another audience to which Peter did not 
belong. 

Taken in this sense the passage not only does not contain the 
Johannine Christology; it is simply a purely synoptist repre¬ 
sentation of the rise of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus : in 
the course of his earthly development he arrived at the knowledge 
that God is not the austere god of the Old Testament law but a 
father such as is presented to us in the prophets (Is. 63 16), the 
psalms (Ps. 086 IO313), and other later writings (Ecclus. 23 1 4 
Wisd. 2 16 11 10 14 3 etc.). In his relation to the divine Father 
Jesus feels himself to be a son of God,—in the first instance in 
the Old Testament ethical sense, inasmuch as he. submits his 
will in all things to that of the Father. But in this respect he 
found himself so isolated in the circle of his contemporaries that 
he saw himself to be called to the responsibility of leadership. 
Thus it was that he felt himself to be the son tear tfoxTjv. 

As for the text itself, no codex, however old and good, can 
be a sufficient witness against the extra-canonical reading, since 
even the oldest of them is some two centuries younger than it. 
The attempt has been made to discredit the reading as being 
a falsification of the Gnostics, who denied that under the Old 
Testament men had possessed any true knowledge of God. This 
is certainly the view of Irenaeus. That very fact, however, 
serves to make it intelligible how churchmen should have altered 
the extra-canonical reading, as seeming to favour heresy, into 
the canonical,—an alteration which seemed to them in point of 
fact to have its full warrant in the Johannine parallels and 
particularly in 10 15. That orthodox persons deliberately altered 
the NT text is expressly attested by one of the most orthodox of 
them all—Epiphanius (Ancoratus, 31)—who tells us that, dread¬ 
ing a too human view of Jesus, they deleted Lk. 22 43/I The 
converse possibility is all the more improbable in proportion as 
the uncanonical text is seen to befit the Jesus of the synoptists 
better and in proportion as it does not deny to the men of the 
Old Testament all knowledge of God as the Father. For it 
was not in their case that Jesus was at all concerned to deny 
such knowledge ; it was in the case of his contemporaries, that 
he did so ; this was sufficient foundation for the unique claim he 
made. 

Finally, we must point out that the opening wordsofMt.il 
27 = Lk. IO22 ‘All things . . . father’ must not be explained 
according to Mt. 2818. There stands expressly the word 
‘power.’ In our present context, however, power would be 
quite unsuitable, for we are concerned only with the knowledge 
that God is a father. The yoke of Jesus in Mt. 11 29 /. is con¬ 
trasted with the yoke of the Law, the yoke of the Pharisees 
(cp Mt. 23 4 and the expression jugnm legis in the Apoc. Bar. 41 3); 
they are the ‘ wise and prudent ’ from whom according to 
1125 God has hidden what he has through Jesus revealed to 
infants, namely, the fatherhood of God. Now the doctrine of 
the Pharisees is called ‘tradition of the elders’ (n-apafioo-is rwv 
7rp«7j3urepa>i/) in Mk. 748 13 etc., and in this we have explained 
how anything that Jesus taught was said to be delivered to 
him. In this way vanishes the last appearance of there being 
in our passage Johannine ideas. 

(c) The occasion which leads to the prolongation of 
the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is often 
some misunderstanding of his words on the part of the 
listeners. Such misunderstanding may sometimes seem 
intelligible in some degree—as for example when Jesus 
speaks of himself as the bread which came down from 
heaven (641/.), or says that he will give them his flesh 
to eat (652), that Abraham had already seen him (856/.), 
and the like. But it would be difficult to understand 
how Jesus by such disquisitions can have won over to 
himself the lowly ones among the people or comforted 
the weary and heavy-laden. This he did by preaching 
(according to the synoptics) that the divine compassion 
is great and that all that God demands is a pure heart, 
not by disquisitions of the kind referred to or meta¬ 
physical questions in a language that cannot be called 
popular. In other places the misunderstandings of the 
hearers are hardly comprehensible (see, for example, 
8192227). It may, in fact, be almost generalised as a 
prevailing law for the Fourth Gospel that at the begin- 
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ning of a discourse or a portion of a discourse Jesus 
utters a saying meant to be taken in a spiritual sense 
but expressed in an intentionally ambiguous form which 
is understood by the hearers in the physical and so 
made unintelligible ( e.g . 219 33 4 10 13 f. 32 733/. II23 
[§ 56 < 5 ] 36 [§ 26 d\ 1232 147). But it is not easy to 
suppose that this was invariably what actually happened. 

(d) Nor is there any help in the conjecture that the 
Fourth Gospel reproduces the style of the discourses of 
Jesus as they were during the later period of his ministry, 
the synoptics that of his earlier ones. Not only does 
such a theory directly conflict with the actual text, 
where in Jn. we have characteristic discourses which 
are assigned to his earliest period and in the synoptic 
discourses equally characteristic belonging to his latest; 
the discrepancy in character between the two kinds of 
discourse is so great, that a transition from the one to 
the other by the same speaker is psychologically un¬ 
thinkable. A consciousness of approaching departure 
may very well have influenced the tone and character 
of the discourses of the last days ; but if that had led to 
a sudden communication of things never treated before, 
surely this would at least have been made in the hearing 
of the disciples alone, and not, as we are expressly told, 
in the Fourth Gospel, in the presence of the people. 

(e) One of the most striking phenomena of the dis¬ 
courses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is that their 
themes, which are few to begin with, are repeated on 
the most diverse occasions to the point of tedium. 
The monotony is probably felt by every reader. It is 
carried so far that a discourse which had been left un¬ 
finished on a certain occasion is continued on another 
to other hearers. In 721-24 Jesus justifies himself at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, in the autumn, for having 
healed on the Sabbath-day the sick man at the pool of 
Bethesda (69 16) more than half a year before, at a 
feast before the preceding passover ( 5 i 64). In 10 
26-28 at the Feast of Dedication he continues the dis¬ 
course about his sheep which he had begun at another 
time in IO1-16. 


The attempt has been made to account for such phenomena 
by supposing that the order of the several parts of the gospel 
had been lost by copyists ; cp for example Bacon, JBL, ’94, pp. 
64-76, Strayer and Turner, JTh. Studies , 1900, pp. 137-140 and 
141^ Such attempts have a certain justification when they seek 
to remove the difficulty that after the charge (14 31) ‘ Arise, let us 
go hence’Jesus utters the discourses thatfill chaps. 15-17; buteven 
here the attempts at rearrangement are by no means convincing. 

Much more hopeless are such attempts elsewhere. It has been 
suggested that 715-24 should follow directly on 547. But at 547 
the subject of the Sabbath has been dropped for some time ; at 
5 17 f it is passed from w ith a clearly marked transition (‘ not only 
. . . but also’). Immediately after 516, therefore, would be the 
place for the passage from chap. 7, and the passage must be not 
7 15-24 but only 719-24 (so Bertling, St. Kr., ’8o, pp. 351-353). 
Even, however, if a better order were obtained at one place by 
transpositions we should furthermore have to inquire how the 
original order came to be disturbed. If one could venture to 
suppose that a leaf which accidentally began and ended exactly 
with a complete sentence became detached from the papyrus roll 
to which it had been fastened and was then inserted at a wrong 
place, the hypothesis becomes of course impossible as soon as it 
is found necessary to apply it to a series of cases. To obtain a 
better order, however, 733./C, e.g., should be contiguous with 
133336, or 737./I with 41014./C, or 812 with 12 46, or 815 with 
1247, whilst the intervening verses 8 13 f. are the continuation of 
^3 r y* These are but a few examples out of an almost endless 
mass. There hardly remains anything, therefore, but to attri¬ 
bute this state of things to a peculiarity in the author. 

The representation of Jesus throughout the entire 
Fourth Gospel is in harmony with the utterances of 
26 The figure the J ohannine Christ regarding his 
of Jesus, apart h ^nly origin (§ 25 i) 

from the ( a ) H is baptism is not related (132/), 

Prologue because it seemed to interfere with his 
° * dignity ; so also his temptation in the 

wilderness, his prayer in Gethsemane, and his forsaken 
cry on the cross are passed over in silence. The place 
of the prayer in Gethsemane is taken by the words spoken 
at a much earlier period (1227), which, however, cannot 
be worse misinterpreted than they are when punctuated 
(as in Ti., Treg., and WH) : ‘Now is my soul troubled, 


and what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour. ’ 
To the Johannine Christ the thought of asking the 
father for deliverance from death could never have 
suggested itself; his surrender of his life is in fact 
voluntary ( 10 17/). The meaning accordingly is : ' Shall 
I, peradventure, say : Father, save me from this hour?’ 
It is only thus that the sequel comes in with any ap¬ 
propriateness : ’ Nay, for this cause came I unto this 
hour, therefore will I rather say : Father, glorify thy 
name’—by this, that thou sufferest me to go to my 
death. Cp 18 n. Some trace of a weakness in the 
crucified one might perhaps be discerned in the words 
(1928) ' I thirst’ ; but it is expressly observed that they 
were spoken only that a scripture might be fulfilled. 
His prayer at the grave of Lazarus is uttered, accord¬ 
ing to 1142, only on the people’s account. He shows 
his omniscience in I48 224/. 4 16-18 664 71 lln-14 13 
11 18. Jesus addresses to Philip the question, ‘Whence 
shall we buy bread ? ’ (65/.) only to try him. 

(b) His enemies cannot lay hands on him ; as often as 
they set about his arrest (73044 82059 10 39 12 36) or seek 
to slay him ( 5 16-18 7 25 32 IO31, cp 7 19 837 40), the attempt 
fails. The expression (t/cptiftij) which we read in 859 
1236 must, in view of his dignity, be interpreted not as 
meaning that ‘ he hid himself, ’ but as meaning that he 
became invisible in a supernatural way (cp Gospels, 
§ 56, n. 1). At his arrest the entire Roman cohort falls 
to the ground ( 186 ). Of his own initiative he gives 
himself up. Judas has no need to betray him with a 
kiss, and stands doing nothing. Of his own initiative, 
by dipping the sop and giving it to Judas, Jesus had 
already brought it about that Satan entered into Judas, 
and had charged him to hasten his work (1326 f ). 
Jesus acknowledged to Pilate that he was King, not of 
the Jews, but of something higher, of Truth ( 18 37). 
There is no need for Simon of Cyrene to carry the 
cross ; Jesus carries it himself (19 17). 

( c ) Immediately after his resurrection Jesus will not 
allow Mary Magdalene to touch him (20 17) as she and 
the other Mary touch his feet in Mt. 28 9 ; he does not 
taste food as in Lk. 2442 /. (nor yet in J11. 21 12/. ) ; on 
the contrary, he enters by closed doors (20 19 26) and 
imparts the Holy Spirit (20 22), which according to 
Acts 2 1-13 was first poured out on the disciples at 
Pentecost. According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus can 
impart the Holy Spirit because he and the Holy Spirit 
are one, because his second coming is identical with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit (§ 28 a), and because 
that coming became possible at the moment of Jesus’ 
glorification (739). In short, to the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel the saying of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
( 58 ), that he learned obedience through the things 
that he suffered, has become inapplicable ; so even that 
of the Epistle to the Philippians (27), that he emptied 
himself of the divine ; what applies to him is the say¬ 
ing of the Epistle to the Colossians (29), that in him 
dwelt the whole fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

(d) Over against this we find hardly any really human 
traits, and such as do manifest themselves are intended 
in another sense than at first sight appears. 

What is principally relied on as evidence of truly human 
characteristics in the Johannine Christ is his weeping at the 
grave of Lazarus (11 35). From the very fact that the Jews are 
said to have seen in his tears a proof of his love for Lazarus, the 
reader mi^ht have been led to conjecture that this is not the 
author’s view of them, for the Jews are always represented as 
understanding Jesus wrongly (§ 25 c). The evangelist has taken 
further measures, however, to obviate any such misunderstanding. 
Even in v. 33 he tells us that Jesus was moved with indignation 
in the spirit because he saw Mary weeping and the Jews also 
weeping with her. And again in v. 38 Jesus is moved with in¬ 
dignation in himself at the words of the Jews, ‘Could this man 
not have caused that Lazarus also should not die?’ It is clear, 
then, that the tears of Jesus as well as his anger were caused by 
the unbelief in his miraculous power. 

We turn now to some leading points in the doctrine 
of Jesus as recorded in Jn., with a view to comparison 
with the synoptists. Salvation is spoken of as destined 
for all men ( 10 16 11 52, cp 3 16, icdafxos). In the 
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synoptists this doctrine is brought into the mouth 
97 Th J esus only by later insertions (see 

universality of GosPELS ' §§ I0 9 ab - 112 b ) '■ >' was 

Iwat-nn a doctrine t° ' h e defence of which 

8 1 even Paul had to devote the whole of 

his converted life. In the Fourth Gospel, on the other 
hand, it presents itself as a matter settled from the very 
beginning without possibility of dispute. Lk. had made 
use of the Samaritans in order to set forth the relations 
of Jesus with non-Jews, or, in other words (according to 
his view), with heathen (Gospels, § 109 a). Jn. not 
only does the like (41-42; in particular, 35-38 are not 
confined to Samaria); he goes farther, representing 
Greeks also as coming to Jesus (1220-32). He does not 
state what passed at the interview, or what the result 
was ; the narrative closes abruptly. This makes it all 
the more clear that the interview is simply to show that 
Greeks had so come ; the passage thus may be regarded 
as pointing to the spread of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. The counterpart of this is that Jesus hardly 
at all comes into conflict with his opponents as regards 
the validity of the Mosaic law in any of its precepts. 
To him it is simply the law of the Jews (§ 19). All 
this shows to what a height the Johannine Christ has 
risen above those difficulties with which Jesus, Paul, 
and even the synoptists had still to contend. 

(a) The Christ of the synoptists speaks of the final judg¬ 
ment as one completed act to take place at the end of 
r b tbe present dispensation ; the Johannine 

toloffv Christ SayS ( 5z4 > : <he that believeth 

. . . shall not come into judgment.’ He 

regards the judgment, where he really speaks of it, as a 
process which is accomplished in the course of man’s 
life on earth ; he takes the word ‘judgment’ (xpum) in 
an etymological sense, according to which on the one 
hand it means a decision by which the individual makes 
his choice whether he is to choose Christ or turn away 
from him (319); on the other hand, as a separation 
between men who do the one thing and those who do 
the other (I231 ; cp substantially, In/). Whilst the 
Christ of the synoptists, moreover, announces in a quite 
literal sense his coming again with the clouds of heaven, 
the Johannine Christ identifies his second advent with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of believers 
( 14 16-18 I67 13). 

{b) It must not be overlooked that alongside of 
this the synoptic view also is met with. Passages like 
143 21 I616-22 are capable of being so taken; and so 
also as regards the final judgment the synoptic re¬ 
presentation is quite clearly expressed in 528/; only 
we must not regard such expressions as the decisive 
ones, since they can easily be merely the prolonged 
effect of the older view. So much is certain—that the 
spiritualised representation which is characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel could not have been possible to the 
Jesus of the synoptists. So strong is the contradiction 
between the two that many find the only possible solu¬ 
tion in the supposition that 528/ is a gloss. 

A like supposition can hardly be upheld with regard to those 
passages in which the second advent is described in synoptical 
terms. Here the only supposition open to us is that the evan¬ 
gelist has retained the old form of expression but imported a 
new meaning into it, and made the new meaning secure against 
misunderstanding by means of a variety of expressions in which 
he formulates his own view. As regards the resurrection of 
believers, we find it expressed in 6(25?) 28_/C 639^ 40^ 44 b 54 b 
quite in the manner with which the synoptists have made 
us familiar. These passages, however, admit with particular 
facility the assumption that they are glosses. In their present 
connection they are in part superfluous, in part even disturbing 
to the sense, being attached to sentences that state the very 
opposite. 

{c) Alongside of the second advent passages just 
referred to we find a spiritualised view, according to 
which resurrection is an event happening within the 
earthly life of the believer: ‘he who beheveth . . . 
hath already passed (fjLeTaj 3 i( 3 r)K€v) from death unto 
life’ (524, cp8si/). The same view is met with also 
among the gnostics. In 2 Tim. 2 18 we find quoted 
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as theirs the declaration that the resurrection is past 
already. By this they meant that the resurrection in 
the case of each individual is when by the revelation 
of which Christ is the means he reaches the intuition 
that his soul is of divine origin and his body only 
a prison of the soul, and when, in accordance with 
this, as a true gnostic, he despises what is earthly and 
cherishes the consciousness of his divine origin. Jn. 
has given no specially gnostic expression to his view of 
the resurrection, and in the other leading passage 
(II 25/ ) it is possible that there is nothing more than an 
expression of the doctrine of immortality: ‘ He that 
believeth on me, even though he die, shall yet live, and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die.’ 
Only, in this utterance, the last words have already 
ceased to speak of the physical death which is the sub¬ 
ject of the first. That any one would escape physical 
death the author could not possibly affirm. Nor would 
the proposition have had any interest for him. What 
is important for him is the conception of a life which 
begins already upon this earth and is endowed with 
such intensity that it cannot be interrupted by the cir¬ 
cumstance of physical death. If he calls it ‘ eternal ’ he 
means by that word not merely its endless duration, but 
before and above all, its inextinguishable power even 
already upon earth. Its opposite is a condition of the 
soul which is also to be met with in the course of man’s 
earthly life—that of spiritual death. This idea of life 
is quite remote from the sphere of thought of the Christ 
of the synoptists. 

(tf) The fact, however, that in order to set forth the Johannine 
idea of * eternal life ’ the raising of Lazarus from a physical 
death is used, was fitted to conceal the novelty of the idea from 
theologians. In reality the raising of Lazarus is quite unsuited 
to express that idea. It is not Lazarus’s faith on Jesus which 
gives him the inward strength to continue his life in fellowship 
with God and with Christ; on the contrary, for his resurrection 
one of the most stupendous of physical miracles is required ; 
and this resurrection itself does not guarantee to him an endless 
continuance of his physical life, but sooner or later he must, 
it need hardly be said, die a second time without the prospect 
of a new miraculous raising by Jesus. 

(a) The Christ of the synoptists has already placed 
Satan over against God ; but in the Fourth Gospel this 

99 anti thesis is made much sharper (844). 

Ltuansm. Moreover> it is of much vvider reach< 

Over against one another stand the things that are 
above and the things that are beneath (ra and 
ra xdrw, 823), in other words, heaven and earth (777, 
331, or Kbafios 823 15 i 9 171416). The same antithesis 
is denoted by that between light and darkness (15 
319/.), truth and error ( 14 17), life and death (6 51 53/). 
It subsists accordingly, not between two personalities 
merely, God and the devil, but between two worlds, the 
higher and the low'er, and in the passages quoted it is 
conceived as absolute. It recurs again in the world of 
men as the antithesis between ‘spirit’ {irvedfia) and 
‘flesh’ (< Tapi;) ( 36 ). The important point to notice is 
that in a number of passages one class of men is re¬ 
garded as belonging to the one order and the other 
class to the other, and a transition from the one to the 
other seems to be excluded. Chap. 36 has no meaning 
unless it is intended to convey that what is born of the 
flesh is and remains flesh, and what is born of the spirit 
is and remains spirit. In accordance with this view are 
the extraordinarily blunt sentences (843), ‘Ye cannot 
hear my word ’ (because ye are of your father the devil) ; 
cp 327 64465 1237-40, as also 17 9 : ‘I pray not for the 
world.’ If only such sentences as these were met w r ith 
in the Fourth Gospel, it would be a gnostic book ; for 
they embody the separation of mankind into two classes 
—the ‘ pneumatic ’ on the one hand, and the * psychic ’ 
on the other—and the declaration, made only by the 
gnostics, that none but the pneumatic can attain to 
salvation. This view, had it gained the upper 
hand, would have been the death of the Christian 
church, for it excludes from her pale all the intel¬ 
lectually weak. 
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(b) In the Fourth Gospel it is not carried out with 
thoroughness. Side by side with it stand such utterances 
of a universal Christianity as ( 1 9) ‘the light lighteth 
every man ’ ; cp I7 3 is/. or I29 633 1247 3 17, accord¬ 
ing to which Christ’s mission is to save the world, or 
I231 16 11, according to which he is to overcome Satan. 
It is nevertheless not conceivable that such universal ideas 
embody the original meaning of the Johannine doctrine 
of Jesus. For in that case it would be incompre¬ 
hensible how Jn. should ever have attributed the op¬ 
posite ideas also to Jesus. The actual state of the case 
can only be stated thus' the gnostic ideas were the 
starting-point, but were not held with rigorous strict¬ 
ness, and were allowed to become toned down by asso¬ 
ciation with those of universal Christianity. This is 
shown often even by the very language employed ; for 
example, in 15 19 : ' because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.’ If the disciples are not of the world then 
they are, according to the antithesis strictly taken, 
already of God and need not, nay, cannot, be chosen 
out of the world. If, however, they can, then in the 
second clause we find no longer the mutually exclusive 
antithesis between God and the world, but rather the 
idea of the world as denoting the sum-total of all 
humanity, and that a certain number out of the total 
are capable of arriving at eternal blessedness. 

Jesus attributes to himself pre-existence in the most 
comprehensive manner (858): 'before Abraham came 

30 . Sayings of into being ' 1 am \ The p r esent ‘f se 

T J 6 , expresses not only a priority to Abra- 

esusi regar - j n time, but also the further idea 

mg lmse . that the conc jj t i on Q f jesus was at no 
time any other than it is at the moment of speaking—in 
other words, that he has existed from all eternity. Cp 
further, 17 5. In view of these utterances it is quite 
pointless to interpret the oneness with the Father which 
Jesus attributes to himself in IO3038 14 g-ii I245 17 21 
and often, as purely a moral oneness, that is to say as 
depending merely on the determination of Jesus to 
submit his own will entirely to the will of God. A pre¬ 
existent person has clearly come into being in a way 
which fundamentally distinguishes him from all merely 
human persons. The expression ‘ only begotten ’ ( fiovo - 
yevTfjs) applies to him in the quite literal sense that he is 
the only Son of God, begotten by God, while all men 
have been created not begotten by him, and therefore 
it must be understood in this meaning, not in the 
weakened sense in which a son of a human father can 
be called 1 only begotten ’ if he has no brother. Herein, 
further, lies the reason why Jn. never, like Jesus (e.g ., 
Mt. 0945) and Paul (e.g ., Rom. 814), speaks of men as 
‘sons’ (viol), but always only as ‘children’ (t£kuol) of 
God, as in Rom. 816/., and knows of but one ‘son’ 
(utos) of God. ‘Only begotten’ (iLovoyev'rjs) thus ex¬ 
presses more than ‘own son’ (tStos vl 6 s) by which 
expression Paul (Rom. 832) distinguishes Jesus from all 
men, or ' the son of his love' (6 vlds rijs dydirrjs adrov ) 
(Col. 1 13), and more than the simple ‘ son ’ (vlds) which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews applies, both with and with¬ 
out the article, to Jesus (I28 etc.) ; for the Epistle to 
the Hebrews does not hesitate also at the same time 
to speak of men as ‘sons’ (viol) of God ( 2 10 12 5-8). 
Jesus’ oneness with God would remain firmly established 
in virtue of his mode of origin, quite apart from the 
question whether he realises this oneness in the moral 
sphere by any determination of his own. It accords 
moreover with this view of his origin, that in his person 
upon earth God can be seen ( 12 45 14 9). According to 
3 13 he is even continually at the same time in heaven and 
on earth. It is in harmony too with the same view that 
the only demand made upon men is that they should 
believe in Jesus, and that it is declared that no man 
can come to the father but through him ( 146 ). The 
Christ of the synoptists never speaks thus of his own 
person ; on the contrary, we find him declaring that 
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blasphemy against himself can be forgiven (Mt. 12 31 /. 
Lk. 12 10 ; see Gospels, § n 6 d). 

In the Prologue Jesus is identified with the Logos. 
(a) Formerly scholars used to be generally agreed that the 
TiioTnfrna Logos-idea had been taken over from 
31 * Aneij0 S 0s - Philo. It was not until the Tubingen 
school had begun to draw from this inferences unfavour¬ 
able to the genuineness of the gospel that this conces¬ 
sion was withdrawn. It is correct to say that in the 
OT we can observe some tendencies to ascribe to a 
second divine being side by side with the supreme God 
a certain independent existence. To the category in¬ 
dicated belong the angel of Yahw& (Gen. 16 7-13 22 
11-18 3I11-13 Ex. 32-614/. Judg. 611-23 Zech. In-13 3 
1 /), the spirit of God (Gen. I2 Is. 11 2 Joel 3 1 [228]), 
the face of God (Ex. 33 14 Dt. 437), the name of God 
(Ex. 2321 Nu. 6 27 Ps. 543 Prov. 18 10 Is. 3O27), the glory 
(tod) of Yahwe (Ex. 24 16 f. 1 K. 811), and the wisdom 
of God (Job 28 12-28; Prov. 822-31 ; Bar. 328-38 ; Ecclus. 
1i-io24i-i2; Wisd. 7 22-85 949) ; also (but least of all) 
the very word of God (Gen. I36 etc., Ps. 336 Wisd. 
I815/.). In the Targums the ‘ Word of God,’ in par¬ 
ticular ( mem'rci ), is often substituted where the original 
has Yahwe. All this, however, is very far indeed from 
sufficing really to explain the Logos-idea of the Fourth 
Gospel. Its foundation lies in the idea that God is un¬ 
known and must remain unknown if he is not revealed. 
The OT nowhere goes so far. The idea rests rather upon 
the dualism between God and matter which we find in 
Plato. The Stoics added to this the idea that the Logos, 
as having proceeded from God, while at the same time not 
in the fullest sense of the word a divine being, has for 
its function to exercise upon the world that operation of 
God which, strictly speaking, was impossible to God as 
the absolute good over against the w'orld as the absolute 
evil. Philo appropriated this Stoical idea, and brought 
it into connection with some ideas of the OT. Thereby 
he gave it a development which, as an intermediate 
stage, prepared the way directly for the Fourth Gospel. 

(b) If Philo had not existed, we should have been com¬ 
pelled to trace the Logos-idea of Jn. to the other sources 
we have named. In that case, however, we should have 
been constrained to ascribe to the evangelist a very large 

-measure of independence. As, however, Philo was 
some twenty-five years older than Jesus, and his writings 
were already known to the author of Hebrews, if not 
even to Paul, 1 it is nothing less than wilful blindness to 
facts to deny the derivation of the Johannine Logos-idea 
from Philo, and to refuse to admit anything save an OT 
origin. Apart from this, the object in view—to avoid 
the necessity of deriving an idea of such importance in 
the NT from an extra-canonical source—is attained 
only if the OT Apocrypha are shut out as well as Philo ; 
but these are precisely the writings that contain far 
more important and exact anticipations of the Logos- 
idea than any in the OT. 

(c) A more serious consideration is demanded by the 
fact that in the Fourth Gospel the view of the universe from 
which the Logos-idea proceeds is not quite consistently 
carried out. According to that view God himself should 
never at all come into relations with the world without 
mediation of the Logos. Instead of this, we read for 
example in 3 16 that he loves the world; cp 640 16 27 176. 
This position, however, is nothing more than a mitiga¬ 
tion of strict philosophical dualism such as is inevitable 
in thought that is based at one and the same time on 
the OT and on Christianity ; but, had it been the start¬ 
ing-point, it would be impossible to see how the author 
could ever have come to think of a Logos as needful 
in order to mediate between God and the world. 

( d ) It is quite a mistake to argue that the Fourth Gospel 
cannot have drawn from Philo because it represents the 
Logos as having been made flesh (I14). It is indeed 
true that the Philonic Logos can never be made flesh ; 

1 Cp Vollmer, Die alttestamentl. Citate bet Paulus , 1895, 
pp. 83-98. 
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it is superfluous to ask whether it be a person at all, for 
it belongs to the essence of the Logos that at one and 
the same time as a power working on the world it 
possesses a distinct existence over against God and yet 
in accordance with its original meaning it remains an 
impersonal idea of God. When, however, the Logos- 
idea came to be brought into connection with Christianity 
it was inevitable that Jesus should be identified with the 
Logos ; for in Christianity Jesus has the position of a 
revealer of God, the position which in Philo is assigned 
to the Logos. In this a quite fundamental modification 
of the Logos-idea is involved. But from this fact the 
proper conclusion is, not that the earlier form does not 
lie at the foundation of the later, but rather that there 
is all the less reason why we should not recognise the 
fact in proportion as the modification which Christianity 
has wrought upon the Logos-idea has been profound. 

One might suppose it to be self-evident that the 
evangelist in his prologue had the intention of pro- 

- p pounding the fundamental thoughts which 

Af nrrtWiio was a b° ul to develop in the subsequent 
P ' course of his gospel. The view of Har- 

nack ( Zlschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche , 1892, pp. 189-231) 
—that the prologue is not the expression of the evangel¬ 
ist’s own view but is designed merely to produce a 
favourable prepossession on behalf of the book in the 
minds of educated readers—is in itself remarkable enough. 
But, apart from this, Harnack, in working it out, has to 
interpret the Gospel itself, apart from the prologue, in 
a way which does not correspond with the facts. Thus, 
he maintains that Jesus is presented in the gospel as 
mainly ideally, not really pre-existent ; that in so far as 
he is presented as really pre-existent, it is on the ground 
not of his being son of God but of his being Messiah ; 
that Jesus is son of God only in the ethical, not in the 
metaphysical sense ; the figure of Jesus presented is an 
expressly human one and shows at no point divine features 
inconsistent with this character (see, as against this, §§ 
26 30). Further, he draws from the facts unsound 
conclusions. 

Harnack rightly holds that where Jesus is represented as son 
of God he is not only one with God, but also subordinated to 
him ( e.g ., 14 28), but he infers from this that his sonship is to be 
understood in the ethical, not the metaphysical sense. To this it 
must be replied that even a son of God who from all eternity has 
been begotten in a supernatural way remains from the very nature 
of the case subordinate to the father. Precisely this generation 
before all time is held by Harnack, it is true, to be excluded by 
reason of the fact that it is the earthly Christ who is called ‘ only 
begotten ’ ( novoyevris ) (1 14 18 3 16 18). It is self-evident, however, 
that this title could not be withheld from the earthly Christ if it 
had belonged to him already before his earthly existence ; for the 
earthly Christ shows in the Fourth Gospel the same attributes 
of Godhead as we should ascribe to him in his pre-existent state 
(see § 26). 

Nor is it any more to the point to say that the pro¬ 
logue, for its part, does not intend to describe the essence 
of Jesus in his pre-existence, because at its conclusion it 
makes the transition to something lower, namely, to the 
historical person of the ' only begotten * (/ xovoyevrjs). 
It is only on the assumption of Harnack alluded to 
above that ‘ only begotten ’ ( fxovoyevi t /$) is something 
lower than ‘ word ’ (\u70s). 1 Lastly, it is in appearance 

1 Still less would this be the case if in 1 18 ‘ an only begotten 
God ’ (i*ov oyei'Tjs 0eos) were to be read, as in fact Harnack him¬ 
self would read. The external testimony is indecisive as between 
this reading and * the only begotten son ’ (6 /xoi'oyei/ijs vtos). On 
philological grounds the first reading would require at least to 
nave the article prefixed, as indeed it has in extracts from 
Theodotus in Clem.Al. p. 968 in a statement about the Valen- 
tinians, in nc and in the minuscule codex 33, further in many 
(though not in all) places in Clem.Al. (p. 695, ed. Potter), Orig. 
(489438, ed. de la Rue), Dionys. Alex. {qu 10 contra Paul. 
Samosat. in Bibliotheca Bigniame auctarium, ed. Fronto 
Ducaeus, I, Paris, 1624, p. 301), Didvmus {de trinit. 12625), 
Epiphan. (pp. 612 817^ ed. Petav.), Gregor. Nyss. {de trinit ., 
end, ed. Morell, Pans, i6r8, 2447, and in Migne's Patrol, 
graca, vol. 44, pp. 336 a 1045^, vol. 45, pp. 469^ 493 a 
540 c 581 b 729 d 171c 801 a c 841 d), Basil {de spir . sancto , 
§15, p. 12, ed. Garner.), Cyril. Alex. (< comm . in Joh. y pp. 104 c 
107 b y ed. Aubert, Paris, 1638, cp p. 103 c in Pusey’s ed.; thesaur. 
p. 137 dial, quod unuSy p. 768 c; adv. Nestorium y p. 90 d, 6 
fjiovoyevr}<: 0 eos Aoyos ; and in Const, apost. iii. 17 vii. 43 1 (in the 
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merely that 114 ‘ the Logos was made flesh ’ seems to 
have little importance for the author since the thought 
never recurs, and that the prologue thus stands apart 
and aloof from the proper contents of the gospel itself. 
The entire gospel is nothing else but an elaboration of 
the thought, * we saw his glory.’ Thus the incarnation 
of the Logos must be one of its weightiest thoughts if 
we are not to deny the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ to the gospel altogether. 

The only fact worth noting is that pointed out by Harnack 
that apart from the prologue the word logos occurs in its quite 
usual sense, eight times of the speech of other speakers, nine 
times of an individual utterance of Jesus, eleven times of his 
preaching as a whole, in addition to the seven times where it is 
used in the expression ‘ word of God ’ (Aoyoy tov Oeov) meaning 
the tidings of salvation. This also, however, admits of explana¬ 
tion. As soon as the narrative passes over from the pre-existent 
to the earthly life of Jesus the place of the title logos must be 
taken by those designations (Jesus, 6 ’Iwo-ov^ and the like) which 
are fitted to express his human manifestation. In this pari of 
the book, therefore, it can cause but litile confusion if the word 
logos is used in its ordinary meaning. We too are in the habit 
of continually using one and the same word, now in its ordinary 
and now in its technical sense, as soon as we are sure we shall be 
understood. In the Fourth Gospel no passage can be pointed 
to where uncertainty as^ to the sense in which logos is used is 
possible; everywhere it is made clear by some addition such as 

* this ’ word, * my' word, ‘ his ’ word, or the like. 

The perception that the prologue is deliberately in¬ 
tended as a preparation for the entire contents of the 
n . . . gospel has reached its ultimate logical 

’ tot result in the P r °P° sition that the entire 

m n S * gospel is a conception at the root of 

which lies neither history nor even tradition of another 
kind, but solely the ideas of the prologue. Upon this 
proposition rests the brilliant analysis of the gospel 
by Baur, with which, significantly enough, theologians 
so strictly dogmatic as Luthardt and Hengsten- 
berg find themselves in accord—these two, however, 
we must hasten to add, in the belief that the artificial 
arrangement which is rendered necessary by the carrying 
out of that central thought is at the same time in accord¬ 
ance with history,-—God, or Christ, having so ordered 
the history that it should subserve the expression of 
those ideas. In setting forth these ideas the division 
into triads is used as a principal means. It manifests 
itself partly in single sentences such as 11 or 120 
(Gospels, § 49), partly in the manner in which the 
various parts of the book are grouped as a whole. 
Already, however, it has come to be very generally 

latter place twice). Hort {TwoDiss.y ’76) has laid no weight upon 
this question ; nor yet has Harnack. It is nevertheless a very 
important one. Hort (p. 18) renders : ‘ An only-begotten who is 
God, even He who,'etc.; Harnack {Theol. Lt.-Ztg ., ’76, p. 545) 
has ‘einen Gott hat Niemand je gesehen ; ein eingeborner Gott 
. . . hat Kunde gebracht.’ It is not permissible, however, to 
supply the indefinite article to Oeov here (a god), if it is re¬ 
membered how often elsewhere the word, in spite of the absence 
of the definite article, denotes the One God. It would in the 
present case be equivalent to denying altogether the author’s 
possession of the Christian belief in God, if we held that he 
admitted even in thought the possibility of there being other 
gods, and that he placed them on a level with the true God 
with reference to their invisibility. But even apart from this, 
from a linguistic point of view also, the antithesis between Oeos 
without qualification and fxouoyevrf: 0eos is quite inappropriate 
and unintelligible. Instead of the 0eos without qualification 
some more precise designation was needed. Such designation, 
however, is not met with anywhere in the Johannine writings. 

The final determination lies in the consideration that the thought 
of ‘an only begotten God’ {fiovoyevris fobs) is not Johannine, 
and that whether with or without the article. In 1 Jn. 5 20 we 
find £ the true God,’ 6 aKrjOiv'os fobs, as a designation of God (not 
of Christ; the meaning is : being in his son Jesus Christ, we are 
in the True; this [last] is the true God, etc.). To designate 
God, however, in contradistinction to this designation of Christ, 

* the true God ’ (b aA^foi/os fobs, 1 Jn. 5 20) would not be at all a 
good antithesis. Jn. 20 28 ought not to be referred to in this 
connection, for the reason that when Thomas there addresses 
Jesus with the possessive pronoun as * My Lord and my God’ 
the expression says much less than it would without the pronoun. 
Thus the highest utterance regarding Jesus to which the Fourth 
Gospel anywhere rises is in 1 ic * the word was God ’ (fobs 6 
Aoyos). But this does not mean more than that the Logos was 
of divine essence; the passage, therefore, gives no warrant for 
designating Jesus as ‘only begotten God’ (jjlovo yevijs fobs), by 
which designation he would become a ‘second God’ (8<vrepos 
fobs) in the sense of the Alexandrian church-fathers. 
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acknowledged that it is impossible to explain in this 
way the arrangement of the entire gospel. 

It may perhaps be enough to point out that chaps. 2-6 are 
arranged according to the following scheme :—chap. 2, two narra¬ 
tives (the miracle at Cana and the cleansing of the temple); 3 i- 
4^2, discourses of Jesus which serve to interpret these narratives; 
443-616, two miracles of healing; 517-47, a discourse of Jesus 
on the healing of the Jewish people; 61-21, the feeding of the 
five thousand and the walking upon the water (on the connection 
see § 20 c); 622-71, the discourse relative to this on Jesus as 
the bread of life. In 7 28-11 44 the arrangement is in two respects 
the opposite of this; we have always one narrative, not two, and 
the interpretative discourse precedes instead of following. Thus 
8 12-59 treats of Jesus as the light of the world, in chap. 9 the 
narrative of the healing of the man born blind follows ; 10 22-42 
treats of Jesus as the life of the world (cp v. 28); in 111-44 the 
raising of Lazarus follows. If we could regard as well-founded 
Hausrath’s conjecture ( NTliche Zeitgesch. lii. 603,/! 2nd ed. iv. 
424), that in the place where we now find the story of the woman 
taken in adultery there originally stood a miraculous narrative, 
similar to those in chaps. 9 and 11, to which 7 28-52 was the 
introductory interpretation, then we should have in chaps. 7-11 
a triad of narratives associated with interpretative discourses. 
We cannot, however, be sure of this. 

Moreover, it has to be pointed out that chaps. 1 7 1-27 
IO1-21 do not admit of being taken up into this scheme, 
and that a similar method of grouping is still less applic¬ 
able to the other parts of the gospel. The evangelist, 
therefore, has at many points been working with material 
laid to his hand, and has utilised it to give expression to 
his ideas, but has not been purely creative. 

A perception of this fact leads to the question how 
far the material which lay before the evangelist goes 
.. r* back to authentic tradition. If one 

f i 7 cannot claim this for the whole of the 

°detail^ 11 materiaI ( see §§ 35 37 ). the next ex¬ 
pedient is to search for details that 


are trustworthy. 

(а) Sayings of Jesus such as those in 7 17 or 13 17 
would cause no difficulty if we read them in the synoptic 
gospels. It does not necessarily follow from this, how¬ 
ever, that they are authentic. They might also con¬ 
ceivably be summings up, by which the evangelist attri¬ 
butes to Jesus that which in reality is for himself the 
product of his own reflection absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of Jesus. In other passages an explanation of this 
kind is at once suggested by the Johannine phraseology. 
The Jesus of the synoptists, instead of 1415 21 23 15 10, 
would be much more likely to have said ‘ if ye love me, 
keep God’s commandments,’ or perhaps even ‘ if ye love 
the father, keep his commandments.’ It might be 
regarded as a real word of Jesus when he is made to say 
(530) that he can do nothing of himself or (335 520) that 
he has nothing save what the father has first given or 
shown him. This, however, can equally well be merely 
an expression for the metaphysical oneness between God 
and the Logos, and indeed the expression 4 show ’ 
points directly to this. It is very conceivable that in 
actual fact there arrived in the life of Jesus such a 
moment as that described in chap. 8, when he became 
convinced that Jerusalem had no response to make to 
his demand for faith. This same thought, however, is 
equally inevitable if the history of Jesus be conceived of 
purely in accordance with Johannine ideas, for it simply 
carries out what is said in 1 n, and Jerusalem is of course 
the central point at which it had to be decided whether 
Jesus was to find faith or not. 

( б ) The supposition that precise statements about 
some particular event having occurred or some particular 
discourse having been pronounced on a definite day 
(1 2 9 35 43 21 44043 622 7 1437 12i2) or even at a definite 
hour (I39 46 ) could only have come from an eye-witness 
is very tempting. Many scholars, therefore, give pre¬ 
cedence to such passages in their consideration, and then 
propose to extend to the whole gospel the conclusion 
based upon these—that it is an eye-witness who is speak¬ 
ing throughout. After what has been said in preceding 
sections this is, however, indefensible. It has also to be 
observed, further, that the evangelist himself will some¬ 
times be found in one place to contradict his own quite 
precise statements. According to 7 27 the people know 
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whence Jesus is, according to 929 they do not. In 531 
Jesus says that if he bear witness of himself his witness 
is not true ; in 814 he says the opposite. In 326 we 
read that all the people flocked to Jesus, in 332 that no 
one received his testimony. According to 3 22 26 4 1 Jesus 
baptizes ; according to 42 only his disciples do so. In 
the instances just cited we learn something of the evange¬ 
list’s method of composition. What would we expect 
of an ordinary author who wished to avoid saying any¬ 
thing out of place if, when he came to write (say) 42, 
he found that in 3 22 26 he had erroneously stated that 
Jesus himself had baptized? Unquestionably he would 
go back upon these passages and alter them. This is 
not what Jn. does. Thus he does not attach importance 
to the literal exactness of what he says. In order to be 
able to contrast Jesus and John and compare the waxing 
influence of the one with the waning influence of the 
other he thought it fitting in 322-26 to represent both as 
baptizing. 

( c) In I2935/. the mention of a particular day is 
coupled with the statement that the Baptist declared 
Jesus to be the Lamb of God that bears the sin of the 
world, in 135-42 it is coupled further with the three 
other statements that Andrew and another unnamed 
person had transferred themselves from the discipleship 
of John to become disciples of Jesus, that Simon was led 
by Andrew to Jesus, and that he forthwith received from 
Jesus the name of Peter. All four statements are irre¬ 
concilable with what we read in the synoptists (§ 2, Mk. 

1 16-20). It cannot, therefore, be said to be too bold a 
conjecture if we suppose that these precise statements 
of day and hour were for the evangelist only a mode of 
representation, adopted in order to break up a narrative 
or discourse into connected parts, the individual parts 
being attached to different points of time (so, especially, 
1 29 35 43 2 1 622 12 12 I39). The sixth hour in 46 has 
perhaps a symbolical meaning (Gospels, § 54 y). The 
statement that at the time of the feeding of the five thou¬ 
sand the passover was at hand (64) was necessary in 
order to call attention to the fact that the interpretation 
of the eucharist was to be connected with this narrative. 
The view, therefore, that this verse is a gloss is just as 
mistaken as the other view that it contains an authentic 
statement of historical fact. 

( d ) How little importance the evangelist attaches to details of 
the sort is shown for example also in such a matter as this, that 
in 615 Jesus again goes up into the mountain which he has not 
left since 6 3 (the first verse corresponds 10 the beginning of 
Mt.’s second narrative of feeding, the second to the close of his 
first [1529 1423 = Mk.646]), or this, that at the close of a dis¬ 
course which, according to 624^, was begun by the seashore 
(perhaps in Capernaum) and not interrupted, we are told in 0 59 
that it was spoken in the synagogue at Capernaum. 

Even if such detailed statements as we have had 
under consideration fail us on examination, it is yet held 
, to be possible to discover true his¬ 
torical data in other portions, which, 
as compared with the synoptists, are 
either new or (even) deliberately at variance with the 
synoptical account. 

(«) The attempt to do so may well be made, for the 
entire contents of the gospel do not admit of being 
derived from ideas alone. In that case, however, we 
must be specially on our guard against the error of 
supposing that a tradition, because different from that 
of the synoptists, is eo ipso historical. The true use of 
a recourse to Johannine tradition lies rather in this, 
that it may enable us to see how in the course of oral 
transmission the mistaken statements found in the 
Fourth Gospel could have arisen. 

(b) Should, for example—to take the most pregnant 
instance—the evangelist have freely invented the whole 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus in order to give ex¬ 
pression to his idea of the life-giving power of Jesus, 
he is by no means open indeed to the charge of unver¬ 
acity in the moral sense of the expression (for his right to 
use an allegorical method of expressing his thoughts 
cannot be gainsaid when we remember the character of 
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his writing), but certainly his procedure in this direction 
cannot but seem very bold. The difficulties which this 
view might suggest are almost completely obviated if we 
suppose that the story of Lazarus had taken shape in 
successive stages so that the evangelist himself had 
only a few touches left to add. 

Bruno Bauer long ago perceived that the story is a develop¬ 
ment of the parable of Lazarus in Lk. 1619-31. Following this 
clue we can imagine that some preacher, after relating that 
parable, in order to open it up to his hearers, may have added 
the remark : ‘ This Lazarus actually did rise from the dead' 
(cp Gospels, § 109 b). A hearer of this sermon—so let us further 
suppose—gave the notes of it in a shorter form to a third person, 
who gathered from it as a statement of historical fact that 
Lazarus had risen. Cp Lazarus. And so in further transmis¬ 
sion piece after piece might be added to the narrative, until at 
last but little remained for the evangelist to do. Cp Gospels, 
§ 59 * 

(c) In somewhat simtlar fashion we picture to ourselves the 
rise of the siory of the sick man of Bethesda. Some preacher 
or other likened the Jewish people to a man who had been sick 
for thirty-eight years (the duration of the wandering in the 
wilderness, Dt. 2 14). The house in which he lay, he might add, 
had five ‘ porches’—the five books of Moses—but healing, never¬ 
theless, he was not able tp find. As often as the water which 
possessed tbe healing virtue began to move, there was no one 
by to help him to go down to it, till Jesus came and asked : 
‘ Wilt thou be made whole?' 

id) If, further, a preacher was discoursing upon a healing of 
the blind recorded in the synoptists, and interpreted the blind 
as representing the Jewish nation, it could easily occur to him 
to say: this blind man was blind from his birth. In this very 
manner the discourse of Stephen in Acts 7 seeks to show that 
the Jewish nation from the first had misknown the will of God. 
A slightly inattentive hearer might readily infer from such a 
mode of speaking that Jesus had on some occasion literally 
healed a man born blind. Now, in Mk. S 23-25 we have a 
narrative which tells us how a blind man was made to see by 
Jesus, not all at once, but gradually. In expounding this, a 
preacher might easily say: those who are spiritually blind come 
only gradually to a recognition of Jesus their healer. This 
thought finds its expression in Jn. 9 17 31-33 38 in this form : he 
who has been made whole in the first instance takes Jesus 
merely for a prophet and a good man sent from God, and only 
in the end does he reach the intuition that he is the Son of 
Man. A further point of connection with the narrative of Mk. 
8 23*25 is to be found in the fact that in Jn. 96 Jesus makes use 
of saliva. All that is new is found in the use made of the 
saliva, and in the washing in the pool of Siloam. 

(e) The synoptics supply us with no parallel that can be 
immediately taken as foundation for the narrative of the mar¬ 
riage at Cana. If, however, the view set forth under Gospels 
(§142) be upheld, that synoptical miracles can sometimes have 
originated in parables misunderstood, the same can, without 
any difficulty whatever, be also maintained here. The time of 
the Messiah’s coming resembles a wedding (Mk. 2 19 Jn. 329 
Rev. 19 7). At such a time there is no fasting; the Messiah 
brings wine instead of water (Mk. 14 25). By the wine was 
understood the new religion which he substituted for the old. 
Already in Mk. 222 we find it likened to new wine. Here, 
again, Philo {Leg-. Alleg. 326; ed. Mangey, 1 103) presents himself 
most appropriately. The Logos which appears under the form 
of Melchizedek brings wine instead of water, and gives drink 
to souls so that a divine intoxication befalls them. By the 
mother of Jesus, on this interpretation, we may understand (in 
accordance with Rev. 12 1-5) the community of the people of 
God. It recognises that in the old religion it finds no wine; 
that is to say, that it fails in spiritual power, and, if unable 
itself to remedy matters, it knows at least thus much, that in 
such a situation it must turn to Jesus. 

if) Let us take one other example—that of the foot-washing. In 
Lk. 2226 f. we read that Jesus immediately after the last supper 
said to his disciples, ‘ I am among you as he that serves.’ This 
a preacher could very easily amplify to some such effect as this : 
‘Yes, Jesus did actually wait upon his disciples; instead of 
remaining at table as would have befitted his exalted dignity he 
arose and washed their feet.’ The expression in such a case 
was meant figuratively; but the figure was particularly apt 
because the washing of the feet is the lowliest service. This 
made it all the more fitted to edify, and made it all the more 
easy to believe as a literal fact when someone thought he was to 
understand it so. 

(g) In other cases the author must be assigned a 
larger share in the construction of his narratives (cp, 
e.g. , § 20 c, end). It must not be forgotten, however, 
that even in the cases discussed in the preceding para¬ 
graphs the author of the gospel, even when a narrative 
of the kind had reached him in almost a finished state, 
always gave it its last touches and adapted it so as to 
subserve the expression of his thought. It will never be 
possible to learn with absolute certainty how far he treated 
materials presented to him with freedom, and how far he 
himself framed narratives or portions of narratives in 


order to give his thoughts pictorial expression. The 
interpretation attempted above must, however, in any 
case, be welcomed, if the desire is felt to avoid imputing 
to the author any larger degree of arbitrariness in free 
invention than is absolutely necessary. Do what we 
will it will never be possible to say these narratives were 
to the author not vehicles for conveying spiritual truth 
but unadulterated histories ; indeed, how far he himself 
may have regarded them as narratives of actual occur¬ 
rences remains one of the most difficult of questions, in 
fact, strictly speaking, insoluble. 

(A) There remain some Johannine narratives for 
which we cannot indicate any basis in the synoptics. 
The Nathanael incident (1 45-51), that of Nicodemus 
( 3 1-21), of the Samaritan woman (41-42), of the Greeks 
at the feast (12 20/), of the beloved disciple and Jesus’ 
mother at the cross (1926 f. ), of the beloved disciple 
and Peter at the grave (20 2-10), not to mention less 
important points, are by many regarded as historical. 

After so many things peculiar to the Fourth Gospel have 
been found to be untrustworthy, however, one should really 
hesitate to maintain the narratives just enumerated, all the 
more when they fall in with a tendency that could easily have 
led to their rise. Now the story about the Greeks not only 
contains no concrete touches, but also serves a purpose that 
can be recognised with great clearness. Such a purpose can 
be recognised also in the story of the Samaritan woman in as 
far as the Samaritans represent the Gentiles (§ 27). In con¬ 
creteness, on the other hand, the story of the Samaritan woman 
is as far from being lacking as, for example, that of the raising 
of Lazarus. It would be a great mistake, however, to see in 
that a guarantee of historicity. A painter who sets himself to 
give expression to an-idea by depicting an event is not blamed 
but praised when his lively imagination lays on the colours as 
strongly as possible. A writer who does the same will be praised 
in like manner; but his narrative will not on that account be 
regarded as historical. Nicodemus is a representative of a very 
large class of men. They are interested in Jesus; but their 
belief in him rests mainly on his wonderful works; for the 
deeper things he has to offer they have very little understanding. 
The preference given to the beloved disciple over Peter at the 
grave corresponds exactly with the tendency that finds further 
expression in 2115-23 (§ 40). Jesus’ committing to him the care 
of his mother serves the same purpose. The attempt to identify 
Nathanael with one of the twelve disciples is hardly likely to 
succeed. It has even been thought to find in him a veiled 
representation of the apostle Paul. 1 In that case proof that 
he is not historical would be needless. However that may be 
(see Nathanael), it is further to be considered that the story 
of Nathanael is connected with an account of the call of the 
first disciples which cannot be harmonised with that of the 
synoptists (§ 34 c) ; and for all the narratives mentioned above 
it is necessary to bear in mind the significance of the silence of 
the synoptists. That silence will occupy our attention in a two¬ 
fold respect (§§ 36-37). 


The evangelist’s acquaintance with the synoptists, 
here presupposed, needs no proof here. Illustrative 

36. Dependence insta " c “ are f iv <l n in § 34 «. *. and 
in abundance in Gospels, §§ 20, 32, 

synoptists. 3 . 6 ’ 4 . 4 ' 3 u ’. s a ' so concedcd on a11 

J * hands, even by the most conservative 

theologians, who further declare that John’s intention 
was to supplement the synoptists. It will be enough 
here to say in a single word how impossible it is to 
take the matter the other way. A story like that of 
the sick man at Bethesda, or that of the man born 
blind, or that of Lazarus, going so far beyond the 
synoptists in respect of the greatness of the miracle 
involved, those writers could by no possibility have 
passed over; just as little could they have passed 
over such an incident as that of the foot-washing, the 
theme of which is actually touched on in Lk. 2227 
(§ 35 [/]). or the scene at the cross between the 


1 The arguments that can be adduced in support of this are 
the following : Like Nathanael Paul refuses to believe in Jesus 
till he is convinced miraculously. Paul was an Israelite in the 
fullest sense (Gal. 1 13 /.). He disclaims guile, for example, in 
2 Cor. 12 16-18 and in 1 Thess. 2 3 even with the word 60A0? itself. 
He was marked out to be an apostle from the mother’s womb 
(Gal. 115). The name Nathanael (=‘God has given’) is ex¬ 
plained as the counterpart of Saul (=* asked ’). 

2 See, further, especially, Holtzmann, Ztschr./. iviss. Theol ., 
’69, pp. 62-85,155-178, 446-456 ; Weizsacker, Untersuck. fiber die 
Evang. Gesck., ’64, pp. 278-284 ; Thoma, Genesis des Jolt.'Evang ,, 
’82 ; Jacobsen, Untersuck . fiber das Joh.-Evang ., '84 ; Wernle, 
Synoptiscke Frage , ’99, pp. 234-248 and 253-256. 
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beloved disciple and the mother of Jesus, or that at the 
grave between the beloved disciple and Peter and 
between Jesus and Mary Magdalene. That Jesus, too, 
from the very outset had been recognised as the Messiah 
would have been exactly what, in their veneration for 
Jesus, they would have wished to be able to say. The 
first step in this direction is, in fact, taken by Mt. him¬ 
self, when he makes Jesus appear as the Messiah even 
before the confession of Peter (Gospels, § 145 A). 

The considerations just mentioned, however, carry 
us still further. 

(a) We shall be safe in asserting not only that 
_ . the synoptists cannot have been ac- 

37; Comparison q ua j nte( j w ith the Fourth Gospel, 
with synoptics bm a ] so tbat tbe y wbre not aware G f 

summed up. tbe ex j s tence of other sources, written 
or oral, containing all these divergences from their own 
account which are exhibited in this gospel. 


In the case of the Lazarus-narrative, to confine ourselves here 
to a single instance, among the explanations of the silence of the 
synoptists which have been boldly offered are the following: that 
among the multitude of the other raisings from the dead they 
could easily have forgotten this one, or that they were not acute 
enough to perceive its outstanding importance in its bearing 
upon the life of Jesus, that they felt themselves wanting in the 
delicacy and keenness of feeling that were required for the right 
telling of it or that they felt themselves insufficiently informed 
on the details, that they kept silence out of regard to the 
still surviving relatives of Lazarus, that, as having happened 
before the arrival of the Galilsean pilgrims to the feast, or as 
having already become in Jerusalem so well known as no longer 
to be talked about, they had never heard of it, that their plan 
of writing, apart from the events of the week of the crucifixion, 
allowed them to include only Galilaean incidents, or even that 
in view of a later gospel to be written by another evangelist 
(John) they confined themselves to these. A glance at this 
series of explanations is sufficient to show how hopeless is the 
task of those who seek to establish the superiority of the Johan- 
nine gospel to those of the synoptists in historical accuracy. 

(b) In all points, then, which in substance are 
common to all the four gospels, the synoptists every¬ 
where excel in simplicity, naturalness, intelligibility. 
Although one might be tempted to give the preference 
to the fourth as regards the scene of the activity of 
Jesus, one is precluded from doing so as soon as it is 
perceived how by the action of Jesus in Jerusalem the 
conflict with the Jewish authorities is brought on at a 
much earlier period than is historically conceivable. 
Although, as regards the miracle-narratives, one might 
say on the authority of 20 30/. that Jn. seeks only to 
supplement those given by the synoptists, it must still 
be conceded that the relations of Jesus with the demoni¬ 
acally-possessed—relations nowhere touched on in Jn. 
—-are yet, historically, the best-attested of all, and enable 
us best to conceive how actual wonders of healing sick 
persons might be wrought by Jesus. Beyond all doubt, 
the character in which the Johannine miracles are brought 
forward—assigns (§ 20 d) —would render quite impossible, 
if the miracles were historical, the rise of a tradition that 
Jesus had expressly refused to work any signs, and that 
he had forbidden the miracles he actually wrought to be 
made known (Gospels, §§ 140^, 141, 133^). Had 
Jesus really possessed that exalted consciousness of 
his pre-existence and divine dignity which is attributed 
to him in the Fourth Gospel, the declaration that 
blasphemy against him was capable of forgiveness (Mt. 
1231/. Lk. 12 10) could never have been attributed 
to him. 

( c) As regards Jesus’ discourses, nothing is more 
natural than that their popular character, often taking 
concrete shape in the form of parables, should have won 
for him the love of the people ; on the other hand, the 
constant repetition of metaphysical propositions con¬ 
cerning his own person, of imperious demands for the 
faith of his hearers could never have done so, and in 
point of fact, according to the Fourth Gospel, they 
actually had the opposite effect, so that one is really at 
a loss to understand how, in spite of it all, so many 
should have turned to him — which nevertheless is 
certainly historically true, as the triumphal entry into 
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Jerusalem proves. If Jesus had actually proclaimed the 
universality of salvation as we find it in Jn. 3 16/. 10 16, 
it would be an insoluble mystery how any could be 
regarded as disciples of his who affirmed they had 
been forbidden by Jesus to go in the way of the 
Gentiles or enter a city of the Samaritans (Mt. IO5), 
and who persisted in raising such formidable opposition 
to the mission of Paul to the Gentiles. If Jesus ex¬ 
pressed himself in such highly spiritualised terms as we 
have seen (§ 28 a c) regarding the final judgment, his own 
second coming, and the resurrection of his followers, 
we should be irresistibly forced to treat as grave 
errors those reports by the synoptists according to which 
he predicted all these things in their literal sense. So 
far as the date of the crucifixion is concerned, Jn. by 
reason of the inherent probability of his date seems to 
come into consideration as a witness of equal or even 
higher authority than the synoptists ; yet even here the 
date he gives is explicable only as a deliberate diver¬ 
gence from that of the synoptists, not conversely. 

But we have said enough and more than enough. A 
book which begins by declaring Jesus to be the logos of 
God and ends by representing a cohort of Roman soldiers 
as falling to the ground at the majesty of his appearance 
( 186 ), and by representing 100 pounds of ointment as 
having been used at his embalming ( 19 39), ought by 
these facts alone to be spared such a.misunderstanding 
of its true character, as would be implied in supposing 
that it meant to be a historical work. 

If /Enon, Salim (323), Sychar ( 4 5), Bethesda ( 52 ), 
Bethany beyond Jordan (I28), etc., have never yet been 

, . . satisfactorily identified (see special 

38. Geographical articles \ the fact ought not t0 be 

urged as negessarily proving defective 
information on the part of the author. 
Neither ought exception to be taken to the nameGabbatha 
( 19 i 3 ). The evangelist, too, has unquestionably given 
correctly ( 18 1) the name of the nahal between Jerusalem 
and the Mt. of Olives (‘ brook Kidron ’ ; xefyia ppos rov 
K edpuv) in spite of his copyists and the whole body of 
approved modern editors (see Kidron). The forty and 
six years of 220 rest upon sound reckoning inasmuch 
as the building was begun by Herod the Great in 20-19 
B.C. There are therefore nineteen years before and 
twenty-seven years after the beginning of our era. 
The passover at which Jesus is represented to have 
uttered the words in question will be, if the forty-sixth year 
was not yet ended, that of 27 a.d. ; if it was ended, which 
suits the expression better, that of 28 a.d. , and Jesus’ 
death, since in the Fourth Gospel two passovers follow 
(6 4 12 1), at passover in 30 A. D. —a date by many supposed 
to be correct. Also the statement that during forty-six 
years the building continued in process can be justified. 1 
All this, however, weighs but little against the serious 
mistake by which in 11 49 18 13 Caiaphas is called 
the ‘high-priest of that year’ (Gospels, § 132). This 
of itself betrays unfamiliarity on the part of the evan¬ 
gelist with the conditions subsisting in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus (cp § 53 ; also Gospels, § 46). 

Notwithstanding this, the writer may still have been 
a Jew. He alone makes use of the Aramaic names 
Me<r<nas, Yafipad a, etc., and rightly 

39. Nationality explains EiXwa/z (a distortion of the 
of the Heb. mS'tr) as meaning dTreara\iu^vos. 


and historical 
correctness. 


evangelist. 


However small the weight he attaches 


to the Mosaic law on its enacting side, and however 
depreciatory the words he attributes to Jesus in this 
regard (§ 19), all the more noteworthy is the deference 
with which he regards it as a book of prophecy. It is 
in this aspect that he says of it (10 35) that the scripture 
cannot be broken ; on this view of it depends his 
citation of predictions and types—even of such as he 
did not find in the synoptists (§23 [/])—and his declara- 

1 Cp the passages in Jos. collected by E. A. Abbott (Class. 
Rev.) ’94, pp. 89-93), who, however, prefers to explain them of 
the temple of Zerubbabel. 
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tion (039) that the scriptures testify of Jesus whilst the 
Jews diligently search them [ipevvart is indicative) in the 
belief that in them, if understood in the Jewish way, 
eternal life is to be found. From the historical point of 
view, he recognises also that salvation comes from the 
Jews {422). In this attitude—partly of acceptance, 
partly of rejection—towards the OT, the evangelist 
occupies much the same position as that of Paul or of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A born 
Gentile would not easily have attached so great a value 
to the prophetic significance of the OT. This considera¬ 
tion, taken in combination with the author’s defective 
acquaintance with the conditions in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus, points to the conclusion that he was by 
birth a Jew of the Dispersion or the son of Christian 
parents who had been Jews of the Dispersion. 

Before passing on to the direct utterances of the author 
regarding himself, it will be necessary to take account 
of chap. 21 . As 2O30 f constitutes a 

0 . Chap. . f orma j anc j solemn conclusion, 21 is 
beyond question a later appendix. We may go on to 
add that it does not come from the same author with the 
rest of the book. 

The appearance of the risen Jesus is the third ( 21 14) only if 
that to Mary Magdalene (20 ix-17) is not included in the reckon¬ 
ing ; but originally it was certainly meant to be included, the 
number three playing a great part in the Fourth Gospel. Further, I 
the narrative of 21 1-14 is governed by the intention to do justice 
to what is said in Mt. and Mk., according to which the appear¬ 
ances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee. The writer of chap. 20 1 
on the other hand is plainly, with deliberate purpose, following j 
Lk., who restricts those appearances to Jerusalem. The phrase¬ 
ology indeed shows dependence on that of chaps. 1-20 at many 
points (as, for example, by ovi> and the asyndeta); but it 
shows divergences also, such as virayeiv with the infinitive and | 
€P\€(t 9 ju <tvp instead of aKo\ovdelv and other alternative syno¬ 
nyms ( v . 3) ; irptoia. instead of nput ( [v . 4) ; ircu6i'a for rcKvCa fy. 5); 
itr^veu/ for 6uVacr0<u(z\ 6); egeragetp for epwra v (r. 12); cyepflei? 
for ai'atrra? ( v . 14) ; (fiepetp for ayeip (v. 18), and the like. Peter . 
appears in the character of a fisherman, as in the synoptists; in i 
1 35 40 he is a disciple of John. Among the seven disciples who 
are present (v . 2) are numbered ‘the (sons) of Zebedee ’—an 
expression that never occurs elsewhere in the gospel. The 
parousia of Jesus is expected in v. 22 in a literal sense (as against 
§ 28 a). That Nathanael belonged to Cana (21 2) is certainly the 
result of a false combination of 146 and 2 1. The purpose of the 
second half of the chapter is to bring the dignity of Peter into 
somewhat greater prominence than it had received in the gospel. 
The unnamed disciple indeed is always placed even higher than 
he ; but the purpose of rehabilitating Peter is plain. This 
circumstance also makes against the identity of the author of 
this chapter with the author of the rest of the book. 


The second half of the chapter has, however, a second 
main purpose—that, namely, of accrediting the gospel 
by v. 24 f This cannot be an independent appendix to 
vv. 1-23, else these verses, until they had received this 
addition, would have been without any proper close. 
Now the testimony is given by more than one person, 
and must, in the eyes of the critic, for that very reason 
lose the importance which in the intention of its writer 
it is designed to have. A witness whose testimony in 
turn requires to be attested cannot be regarded as a very 
authoritative person. 1 The fact is here betrayed that 
doubt has been thrown on his testimony. The same 
thing is betrayed also in the Muratorian fragment 
(/. 14/.), where it is said that, after consultation on 
the part of John with his fellow-disciples and bishops, 
and after a three days’ fast together, it was revealed to 
Andrew that John should write the whole ‘ recogno- 
scentibus cunctis suo nomine.’ 

Chap. 21 24/ points back (a) to 19 35. The elaborate 
investigations that have been made on the question 
_ whether any one can designate himself 

ofLtLro/ b y.« er,,os f* hat ') are not on, y inde ; 

1 20 rpo-ard clslve as regards any secure grammatical 

result ; they do not touch the kernel of 
mg himself. J . lt 

0 the question at all. 

Once it has been said, * he who saw has testified and bis testi¬ 
mony is true,’ there is nothing surprising when the sequel runs 
‘and that one knows that he speaks true ’ even when in all these 


1 Although the phrase in 3 Jn. 12 is almost identical it is there 
not open to criticism. 


words the author is meaning himself. The question that ought 
to have been discussed is not as to whether the author could (or 
would) intend to denote himself or another by exeti/os, but as to 
the person whom he intended by ‘lie who saw’ (o ewpaxws). If 
he meant himself, then the present tense would have been more 
appropriate than the perfect ‘has testified '(/xepaprvpijxe), in the 
sense, ‘ I who saw it now bear witness to it hereby, that 1 write 
it.’ Yet also the perfect is defensible in the meaning ‘ he (/.*., 1 ) 
has testified it, and with this you must rest satisfied.’ It would 
have been appropriate also to say ‘ he who witnesses has seen ’ 
(6 p.aprvpun' ewpaxe v) ; but this was not necessary in order to 
express the meaning that the writer was an eye-witness. The 
‘knows’ (otScv) seems to indicate that the author really wishes 
to be regarded as an eye-witness, otherwise the preferable phrase 
would be ‘and that man assures that he speaks true.’ At the 
same time, such a mode of expression would be too tautological 
or even too obviously a weakening when coming immediately 
after the words ‘ and his testimony is true.’ 

Thus we obtain nothing from this central passage 
except this, that we must leave quite undecided the 
question whether the writer is intending to present him¬ 
self or some other person as the eye-witness. Indeed, 
this very vagueness seems to be intentional on the 
author’s part. We must seek to arrive at a definite 
conclusion by some other road. Here is one. For 
every one who grants that at the spear-thrust blood 
certainly but not water could have flowed from the 
pierced side, it is also firmly established that no eye¬ 
witness could actually have seen the circumstance 
attested. If, therefore, the author’s intention is to 
point to himself as such a witness, he presents himself 
in a much less favourable light than if he were merely 
reproducing information derived from another which he 
had received in good faith. He is therefore spared a 
reproach if he is supposed to be reproducing. Such a 
reproach need not in itself hinder us from supposing him 
to present himself as an eye-witness ; in view of the 
mysteriously allusive character of the entire book 
absolute freedom must be allowed the writer in this 
matter, especially as we are dealing with a point the 
central importance of which, in the eyes of its author, 
is evident from the very circumstance of his offering a 
special attestation of it at all. 

(&) But the supposed other testimony to himself—the 
designation of the unnamed disciple as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ( 13 23 1926 20 2 ; cp 21 7 20 24) —speaks quite 
decisively against the view that it was written by the 
person who is intended by that expression. One can 
hardly understand how it is possible to have sympathy 
for a writer who claims for himself such a degree of 
superiority as is implied in this designation. The desig¬ 
nation is quite intelligible on the other hand when coming 
from the pen of one of his admirers. Our research then 
has brought us thus far at least that there are great dis¬ 
advantages in regarding the apostle as the author of the 
gospel. On the other hand, so far as it has gone, it has 
given us no assurance as to whether the actual writer 
intends to inform us regarding the beloved disciple and 
the eye-witness as if he were a third person, or whether 
he does not desire to produce the appearance that he 
himself is the person. 

(c) Should this last be the actual fact, no charge of moral 
obliquity is involved, such as might seem to be implied if the 
principles of modern law as to intellectual and literary property 
were to be invoked. Classical antiquity furnishes us with a 
great number of examples of cases in which a pupil published 
his works not in his own name but in that of his master, and 
the neo - Pythagorean Iamblichus ( circa 300 a.d.), to cite a 
single instance, expressly commends the Pythagoreans—of 
whose writings some sixty are still known which were falsely 
attributed to Pythagoras and other ancient masters of that 
school—in that, renouncing the desire for personal fame, they 
were willing that all the praise of their work should go to their 
master. The presbyter of Asia Minor who in the second century 
had composed the Acts 0/ Paul and Thecla in Paul’s name, 
when he was challenged for this explained that his motive was 
his regard for Paul {idse amore Paulifecisse) ; and Tertullian’s 
remark ( de Bapt. 17) implies depreciation indeed yet no moral 
censure: ‘quasi titulo Pauli de suo cu mu Ians’—the reason he 
gives for the deposition of the author being his contradiction 
of 1 Cor. 14 34 in having introduced Thecla as teaching and 
baptizing. 

(d) A definite reason, however, for assuming the same 
thing for the Fourth Gospel would be found only if 21 24/. 
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had come from the author of the rest of the book. As 
we have not to suppose this, it remains open to suggest 
that the author of the appendix by this addition intended 
to go yet one step further than the author of chaps. 1-20 
himself had gone. At the same time the vagueness 
with which the author has expressed himself in 19 35 is 
worthy of remark. It can very well be due to the 
purpose of saying what was capable of more than one 
meaning, so that one reader might believe that the 
author was speaking of the eye-witness as a third person, 
whilst another might believe he had himself in his mind. 

The fact that the name of the beloved disciple and eye-witness 
is not mentioned anywhere throughout the entire gospel is, on 
the other hand, not decisive. The suppression of his name 
would be just as natural as a consequence of the delicacy due 
to his person if the author, distinct from him, introduced him as 
a mysterious magnitude, as it would have been if he himself 
had written the book. 

The external evidences for the Fourth Gospel consti¬ 
tute that portion of the field in which conservative 
AO theology has hitherto believed itself to 

have gained its securest successes. It 

evidences for u , . .. . ,, . . , 

trpninnpnPQQ has denied it practicable to preclude 
® * all discussion of internal reasons against 

the genuineness merely by showing how early an attesta¬ 
tion the gospel received. Careful examination shows 
how mistaken this belief is. As, however, a full dis¬ 
cussion of the leading passages would carry us too far 
into detail, we must content ourselves here with merely 
giving results, on all points upon which some measure 
of agreement has been attained. 

We must make a strict distinction between testimonies 
expressly favourable to the apostolic authorship and 
those which only vouch for the existence of the Fourth 
Gospel without conveying any judgment as to its author¬ 
ship. The only authors belonging to the first category 
(apostolic authorship) down to the end of the second 
century (in the third century this view becomes a matter of 
course) are lrenaeus, Clement of Alexandria (who, more¬ 
over, appeals to ol aviicadev tt peer fibre poi), Tertullian, 
Theophilus ad Autolycum , and the Muratorian frag¬ 
ment (which still, however, deems it necessary to give a 
circumstantial justification for its recognition of the 
gospel; see § 40). Earlier than any of these church 
fathers, namely about 170 A.D. , we must place the 
expresssion of Claudius Apollinaris in the Chronicon 
Paschale , araata^eiv 8 ok€i tcl evayye\ia ('the gospels 
seem to contradict one another ’ ; the reference is to 
the date of the crucifixion ; see § 54 b). Here, although 
the name of John is not mentioned, we may presume 
that there is implied a recognition of the Fourth Gospel 
as being on a level with the synoptics with which it is 
not in agreement about the date in question, and thus 
as being genuine. 

Coming now to testimonies to recognition of the 
gospel, though the author is not named, we find the 
43. Accepted Fourth Gospel taken into account in 
bilt author * Tatian ’ s Diatessaron (roughly, between 


not named. 


160 and 180 A.D.) as on a level with 


the synoptists. Yet this very attempt 
to bring together all the four gospels into a single whole 
even of itself shows to how small an extent each in¬ 
dividual gospel was regarded by this author as authorita¬ 
tive. So also when gnostics make use of the Fourth 
Gospel. Moreover, it cannot be asserted of Valentinus 
himself (who flourished from 135 to 160) that he does 
so, but only of his school (so Irenseus, iii. 11 10 !>])■ 
In the Philosophoumena the citation-formula is often 
‘[he] says’ (ep-qal ; so, e.g ., 634/. 725 f. alongside 
5 16 629 89); but it has been shown that this expression 
has the collective meaning and has no different force 
from '[they] say’ (fpaal ). 1 Athenagoras, the epistle to 
the church of Lugdunum (ap. Eus. HE v. 1 15) (both 
about 178), the epistle to Diognetus (later), go, in like 
manner, no further. In 2 Pet. 1 14 Jn. 21 is already 

1 Cp Tiib. Theol. Jahrb., 18^3, pp. 148-151; JBL, 1892, pp. 
133*159 ; Bentley on Hor. Sat. 1. 4 78 /. 
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presupposed ; but 2 Pet. cannot be dated earlier than 
the close of the second century, since it already reckons 
the Pauline Epistles as part of holy scripture ( 3 15 /.), 
and has no testimony to its own existence earlier than 
in the third century. 

As for evidence to the existence of Jn., without any 
further judgment being pronounced, mere quotations from 
44 For exist the Fourth Gos P el are enough, if the 

ence, without P assa f s are , such “ canno ‘ P° ssi , bl y 
further have )een derived fr° m some other 
iud^ment source ' But the two cases, in which 
J e 111 * the book is cited as an authoritative 

writing, as in § 43, and in which it is not cited as 
such, are very different. In the latter case, it is not 
only possible but probable that the author making the 
quotation did not regard the book as authoritative. 
The ecclesiastical writers incorporate in their writings 
passages from a multitude of works which never gained 
ecclesiastical recognition. Thus, even those works which 
ultimately did gain this recognition need not necessarily 
have already been in enjoyment of it at the time at which 
they were used by the writers in question. 

This remark applies, according to a now fairly general con¬ 
sensus of opinion, to the case of Justin ( circa 152). Alongside of 
more than one hundred quotations from the synoptists, he has only 
three which offer points of contact with the Fourth Gospel (for 
the actual words, see Gospels, §§ 101-104). but in no case is the 
verbal coincidence with it so exact as to exclude the possibility 
of their having emanated from another source, which, if we 
choose, we may suppose to have been accessible to the evangelist 
also. Yet, even apart from this, we cannot fail to recognise that 
the Fourth Gospel was by no means on the same plane with the 
synoptics in Justin’s eyes, and that his employment of it is not 
only more sparing but also more circumspect. This is all the 
more remarkable since Justin certainly champions one of its 
leading conceptions (the Logos-idea), lays great weight upon the 
* Memorabilia of the Apostles,’ and expressly designates the 
Apocalypse as a work of the apostle ( Dial. 81, Apol. 166 /C etc.). 

So also with the Acta Johannis referable to Leucius(§ 8./), 
Corssen 1 sought to show that the Acta did not make use of the 
Fourth Gospel, but that, on the contrary, the gospel made use of 
the Acta or at least was acquainted with the traditions contained 
in it; and Hilgenfeld 2 inclines substantially to the same view 
even after James 3 had published new fragments and sought lo 
prove from these the acquaintance of the author of the Acta 
with the Fourth Gospel. Even if we grant this, Corssen still will 
he right in his assertion that the Acta diverge from the Fourth 
Gospel in the freest and most far-reaching manner, and thus by 
no means give it a position of authority. 

Here also belong the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (end of 2nd 
cent.), and Celsus ( circa 178). 

Most of the early Christian writings which were held 
to bear testimony to the Fourth Gospel—and of these 
precisely the oldest and therefore most important—in 
reality do not justify the claim based upon them. 

(a) They show manifold agreements with Jn. ; but 
these consist only of single, more or less characteristic 
45 Mere wor ^ s or formulas, or other coinci- 

agreements, dence ! which mighl e< L ua "{. wel ' hav< ; 

_, . ' passed into currency by the channel 

, ? ^ ^ of oral tradition. The great number 

epen ence. suc j 1 agreements does in very deed 
prove that the Johannine formulas and catch-words 
were very widely diffused, and that the Johannine ideas 
had been, so to speak, for decennia in the air. We 
run great danger of allowing ourselves to be misled if, 
however, merely because it so happens that such phrases 
and turns of expression first became known and familiar 
to ourselves through the Fourth Gospel, we were at 
once to conclude that the writers in question can have 
taken them from that source alone. The true state of 
the case may very easily be quite the opposite ; the 
words and phrases circulated orally ; as they circulated 
they received an ever more pregnant, pointed, memorable 
form, and the writer of the Fourth Gospel, not as the 
first but as the last in the series of transmitters, set 
them down in a form and in a connection which excelled 

1 Monarchianische Prologe zu den 4 Evangelien (= Texte u. 
Untersuch. xv. 1 ), 117-134. 

2 ZIVTy 1900, pp. 1-61. 

3 Texts and Studies , v. 1, ’97,1-25, cp 144-154 and ix.-xxvni.; 
cp Acta apost. apocr. edd. Lipsius et Bonnet, II. 1, ’98, pp. 
160-216. 
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that of the others, and thus his work came to appear as 
if it were the source of the others. 

{b) To the class of early Christian writings here referred 
to belong the two epistles of Clement of Rome (the first 
probably 93-97 A.D., perhaps not till 112-117, at the 
latest 120-125 ; the second, roughly, 160-180), the 
Epistle of Barnabas (130 or 131 ; see Acts, § 16), the 
Shepherd of Hermas (about 140), the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (between 130 and 160), the Apology 
of Aristides (probably under Antoninus Pius, 138-161 
A. D. ), as also the so-called Oxyrhynchus Logia, the 
Coptic Gospel-fragment discussed by Jacobi (Gospels, 
§ 156, a and b), and the Gospel of Peter (see Peter). 

(c) Also the seven epistles of Ignatius. The question 
as to the genuineness of these need not be gone into 
here since even Harnack {op. cit., p. 396, n. 3) does not 
regard it as probable that Ignatius had read the Johan- 
nine writings even though, in itself considered, the thing 
seems to him very easily possible. 

{d) A single word of comment is required only in 
connection with the saying of the elders cited in Iren, 
v. 36 1 : 'it was on this account that the Lord declared, 
“ In my Father's (domains) are many places of abode ” ’ 
(5tct tojto elpyjKivai rbv Kvpiov, iv rots roO Trarpbs /jlov 
/ xovas dva 1 iroXXas). Even if we abstain from re¬ 
marking that here the saying is quoted in proof of 
the doctrine that in the state of blessedness there will 
be various degrees, it has at any rate to be observed 
that it by no means coincides verbally so closely with 
Jn. 142 as necessarily to be a quotation. But what is 
chiefly to be noted is that in its substance it is so well 
adapted as a • winged word' to pass from mouth to 
mouth that we cannot refrain from thinking Harnack far 
too precipitate in basing upon this word alone (no other 
can be pointed to) the proof, regarded by him as secure, 
that these elders were acquainted with the Fourth Gospel 
(see § 48 [/]). As to who these elders were, see ibidem. 

How doubtful was the recognition of the Fourth 
Gospel is shown with most clearness by the fact that 

46. Denials of witl ! i 5 n lhe J church an entire . sch ° o1 

genuineness. could re ? ard 11 as ‘‘ ot . K™ um « and 

6 even attribute it to Cerinthus. Two 

theologians in so many other respects so divergent 
in their views as Zahn and Harnack are agreed that 
the ‘Alogi,’ who assigned the work to Cerinthus 
from 160 or 170 onwards are identical with the un¬ 
named gainsayers of the genuineness who are mentioned 
in Iren. iii. 11 12 [9], and that in other respects their 
standpoint was a correct churchly and catholic one. On 
the similar attitude of Gaius of Rome as late as the begin¬ 
ning of the third century see Gospels, § 82, last footnote. 

For those who hold 1 Jn. to be later than Jn. an 
evidence of the existence of the gospel is found where- 

47 PolvcarD ever l ^ e ex ^ stence l ^ e epistle can be 
00 Jndfwt shown - This appears to be the case 
witness in the E P istle of p olycarp (7^: -For 
every one who does not confess that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is an antichrist' {tt as 
yap, 8$ dv juij o,uoXoyrj T tjctovv Xpicrrbv iv crap/d iXyXv- 
diva 1 , avTlxptcrrbs icrriv). This has points of contact 
with 1 Jn. 42/, as also with 2 Jn. 7 ; in neither case, 
however, is the verbal coincidence so close that the 
passage can be regarded as an actual quotation. Im¬ 
mediately after the words quoted Polycarp adds two 
parallel sentences of his own. Here again, moreover, 
the expression partakes so largely of the nature of a 
' winged word ’ that there is no necessity for regarding 
it as having been taken from a written source at all, not 
to speak of the Johannine epistles. It is certainly very 
significant that Eusebius notes indeed of the Epistle of 
Polycarp that it contains quotations from the First 
Epistle of Peter, but makes no similar statement regard¬ 
ing the Johannine epistles. This makes it all the more 
strange that Harnack {op. cit. 658), relying upon the 
fact we have mentioned, makes the claim that thereby 
the existence of the epistle can be securely established. 
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He even goes so far as to say ' securely even for the 
close of the reign of Trajan.’ In fact he assigns the 
epistle of Polycarp approximately to the year 115 a . d . 
Even should the seven Ignatian Epistles be genuine and 
of this date, it would by no means be thereby proved that 
the Epistle of Polycarp must have been written so early. 
According to a very probable reckoning Polycarp died 
on 23rd Feb. 155. Moreover the meagre, mainly 
ethical, character of the contents of the Epistle of 
Polycarp is so little in harmony with the central 
thought of the Ignatian Epistles—directed as these 
are to the glorification of martyrdom and of the 
episcopate, as also to the elaboration of christological 
ideas—that the separation of those parts of the Epistle 
of Polycarp in which the Ignatian epistles are recom¬ 
mended (chaps. 9 13 along with a few other sentences) 
—a separation which has been proposed from the most 
various quarters—seems to be in the highest degree 
plausible. 

Here also Papias stands on the same level with 
Polycarp, {a) According to Eusebius {HE iii. 3917) 

48 Panias Ea Pi as 4 made use of testimonies from the 

a* wiHiAoa E * rst E P‘ st l e °f John, and likewise from 
^ * that of Peter ’ {kIxPW 0 - 1 b’aurbs fJLaprvpiais 

arrb tt}$ T ojdvvov nporipas imaToXris Kal airb tt)* Uirpov 
6 p.oi(*)s). We know what ' made use of testimonies ’ 
( KixPV Tai papTvpiais) in Eusebius means. He uses 
the same expression in iv. 14 9 with reference to Poly¬ 
carp’s quotations from 1 Pet. In the Epistle of Poly¬ 
carp we can control the statement by observing that 
the name of Peter is not mentioned there. We have 
therefore no ground for supposing that Papias used the 
name of John either. Moreover, we can hardly set aside 
the doubt whether in Papias we have to do with real 
quotations at all and not rather again with 4 winged 
words,’ such as have been spoken of in §§ 45*/ 46, 
which prove nothing so far as the present question is 
concerned. Cp Gospels, § 72, n. 2. 

Even assuming, however, that they prove Papias’s acquaint¬ 
ance with 1 Jn., we must all the more on that account lake 
exception to the proposition of Harnack ( op . cit. 658), that 
‘ Papias's acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel must he clear to 
every one who looks upon 1 Jn. and the gospel as a unity.' Such 
a statement would be justified only if the two writings in question 
had constituted a single book. The theory, however, that the 
epistle was written at the same time as the gospel and was 
incorporated with it as an appendix, has long since been 
abandoned. If the two existed only in a separate state, ac¬ 
quaintance with the one is no proof at all of acquaintance with 
the other. 

{b) We have, moreover, the strongest evidence to 
show that Papias never wrote in his work anything with 
reference to the Fourth Gospel. 

Eusebius (HE iii. 3 3) pledges himself in his history to mention 
without fail which of the disputed biblical writings the ecclesi¬ 
astical authors of each period had made use of and what they 
said about Lhe acknowledged writings and all that they said 
about those which were not such (for the original text, see 
Gospels, § 66). As regards the acknowledged writings—among 
which he reckoned the Fourth Gospel — he dispenses himself 
accordingly merely from the duty of collecting the quotations 
from them, not from that of collecting the sayings of the church 
fathers concerning them. This programme he has carried out 
with great care. In Papias, whom he read with special attention, 
he did not find any saying of the kind indicated either regarding 
Lk. or regarding Jn. But as Papias did make such a statement 
regarding Ml. and Mk. ; and as he made use of the gospels as 
well as of oral communications for the preparation of his work, 
it would be exceedingly remarkable if he had made use of Lk. 
and Jn. and yet nowhere expressed himself regarding their 
character (cp Gospels, §§ 67, 74, 82 [1]). 

{c) The case would be different, it is true, if a Latin 
prologue in Wordsworth, NT Latine , 1491 , were cor¬ 
rect : 

Evangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
Johanne adhuc in corpore consthuto; sicut Papias nomine, 
Hierapolitanus, discipulus Johannis carus, in exotericis, id est 
in extremis quinque hbris retulit. 

We may rest assured, however, that this mention of 
Papias proceeds upon an error ; for otherwise Euse¬ 
bius would certainly have told us of it. 

Moreover there would still remain the question whether by the 
John whom he would thus have designated as the writer of the 
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gospel we should understand John the apostle, which for the 
writer of the prologue was a matter of course, or the John of 
Asia Minor — in that case certainly John the Elder. 

[d) A similar question must be raised in connection 
with the statements of Armenian writers to the effect 
that Papias was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. 

In what Conybeare cites in The Guardian of 18th July 1894 
(p. 1123), Papias is expressing himself regarding the nature of 
the aloe ; but that he is here dealing with the aloe met with in 
Jn. 1939 does not appear from the words of the Armenian writer. 

( e) Even if all that has been alleged as to Papias’s 
acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel were indisputable, 
his testimony would not carry us beyond what has 
already been long known and recognised from other 
sources. According to a fragment published by De 
Boor {§ 4 h), the work of Papias contained the statement 
that the individuals who had been raised from the dead 
by Christ survived till the reign of Hadrian (?cos 
’A dpiavov Zfav, l.c. 170). As there is no reason why 
the attribution of this statement to Papias should be 
disputed, Papias must have written it not earlier than 
between 140-160 (Harnack, op. cit. 357). At that date, 
however, the Fourth Gospel was known to other writers 
also, and Papias’s acquaintance with it would add 
nothing to what we previously knew. 

(/) The case would be otherwise only if Harnack 
were right in what he says about the * elders ’ of Irenaeus 
[op. cit. 333 - 340 )- 

Harnack (1) asserts that Irenaeus had not personally heard 
the elders whose sayings he quotes, and (2) conjectures that 
Irenaeus had taken all of these sayings from the writing of 
Papias. The first assertion has a certain probability by reason of 
the vagueness with which Irenaeus speaks of those ‘ elders ’; the 
conjecture, on the other hand, is mere hypothesis. The sole 
passage which we can control even speaks to the contrary effect. 
In v. 33 3 f. Irenaeus first introduces the saying about the great 
grape-cluster of the blessed days to come in the following terms : 

‘ quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui Joannem discipulum 
Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus 
illis docebat dominus et dicebat.’ After telling what they had 
said, he proceeds, ‘ these things, moreover, Papias also, who was 
a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, a man of the older 
time, testifies in writing in the fourth of his books ’ (ravra Se xal 
TIairias 6 ’lujavvov p.ev a/eover-rijs, IIoAvKap7rov Se eTaipos yeyovios, 
apxaio? avy p, eyypafiws emfiaprupeL ev rfj rerapTT; ram avrov 
/ 3 i 0 AcW). Harnack is of opinion that the /cat here and the e7ri- 
in ejrifiapTvpei ‘ certainly ought not to be pressed ’; but it is not 
permissible, in favour of an hypothesis, to ignore the force of 
these words which plainly distinguish the written communication 
of Papias from an oral communication that had reached Irenaeus. 
Harnack, however, pursues this forbidden path still further, and 
asserts that Irenmus had taken the formulae which he uses in 
citing the elders verbatim from the work of Papias. By this 
means Harnack arrives at the result that these elders had 
already presented themselves to the mind of Papias as invested 
with those dignified attitudes of venerable antiquity which they 
undoubtedly had to judge by his language, for Irenaeus. Accord¬ 
ing to this, we should have to carry their date as far back before 
140-160, the time at which Papias lived, as we should have to 
carry them back, according to the text of Irenaeus, before 185, 
the approximate date of Irenaeus’s work. 

This supposition, however, of a borrowing by Irenaeus 
from Papias verbatim is a mere hypothesis : and yet 
this supposition, and its application to the presumed 
quotation from Jn. 142 (§ 45*/), is, along with what 
has been adduced (§ 47) from Polycarp, the sole basis 
on which Harnack rests his proposition [op. cit. 680) 
'that the gospel was not written later than circa no, 
is an assured historical truth.’ 

(a) If we were dealing with a book attributed to an 
undistinguished man, such as, for example, the epistle of 

49. Estimate Judc '. it co “ ld not be h « ld t0 be ver >’ 

of external sur P nsin g that proofs of acquaintance 

evidence wit ^ ^ not emer ge until some con¬ 
siderable time after its production. 
The case is very different, however, with a gospel 
written by an eye-witness. Papias noticed defects in 
the gospel of Mk. ; the third evangelist noticed them in 
the writings of all his predecessors (cp Gospels, §§ 65, 

153). The writing of an eye-witness would immediately 
on its publication have been received with the keenest 
interest, however violently it may have conflicted with 
the gospels hitherto known. It would at least by these 
contradictions have attracted attention and necessarily 
have given occasion to such remarks as that 1 the gospels 
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seem to contradict one another ’ of Claudius Apollinaris 
(arao-idfeit' do/ce? rd evayytXia) (§ 42 and 54^). No 
mention of the Fourth Gospel which we can recognise 
as such carries us back further than to 140 a.d. As 
late as 152 [Acad. 1st Feb. 1896, p. 98), Justin, who 
nevertheless lays so great value upon the ‘ Memorabilia 
of the Apostles,’ regards Jn.—if indeed he knows it at 
all—with distrust and appropriates from it but a very 
few sayings. Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that 
conservative theology still cherishes the belief that the 
external evidence supplies the best possible guarantee 
for the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, we find our¬ 
selves compelled not only to recognise the justice of 
the remark of Reuss that ‘ the incredible trouble which 
has been taken to collect external evidences only serves 
to show that there are really none of the sort which were 
really wanted,’ but also to set it up even as a funda¬ 
mental principle of criticism that the production of the 
Fourth Gospel must be assigned to the shortest possible 
date before the time at which traces of acquaintance 
with it begin to appear. Distinct declarations as to its 
genuineness begin certainly not earlier than about 170 
A.D. (§ 42). 

(i>) Furthermore, it is not usually remembered how 
small is the value which all such testimonies possess. 

According to Irenaeus (ii. 333 [225]) ‘the gospel and all the 
elders personally acquainted with John in Asia ’ bore witness that 
Jesus, at the time of his teaching, was more than forty years old 
—and this as a tradition from John, some of them also giving it 
as a tradition from other apostles. This can rest only on Jn. 8 57. 
It is irreconcilable with Lk. 3 23. In iii. 3 2 [3], Irenaeus asserts 
that Clement of Rome had enjoyed personal intercourse with the 
apostles, although he might have learned from Clement’s own 
(first) epistle (44 2 f.') that the opposite was the case. In iii. 1111 
[8] Irenaeus, too, finds the rationale for the ‘four’ gospels in the 
fact that there are four quarters of the globe and four winds 
(Trvevp.aTa) ; since, further, the church extends over all the world, 
while its ‘ pillars and grounds ’ and spirit of life (irrevp-a cJwtjs) are 
the gospel, it is fitting that she should have four pillars, breathing 
out (nyeovras) immortality on every side, and vivifying men afresh. 
Such is the sort of verbal trifling with which he favours his readers 
in place of history. The Muratorian fragment calls the book of 
Acts ‘Acta omnium apostolorum,’ and John, in respect of his 
seven epistles (Rev. 2 pi), the ‘predecessor Pauli’ (it. 34, 48). 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, vi. 5 43, jp. 761 f.) quotes the 
apostle Paul as saying : ‘ Take also the Greek books, read the 
Sibyl as she reveals one God and the future; and, taking 
Hystaspes, read and ye will find the son of God much more 
clearly described.’ In Strom, v. 14 104, p. 711, Clement cites with 
entire belief the book of Zoroaster, in which, after his resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead, he reports what he had learned in the under¬ 
world from the gods. Justin (Apol. i .35 48 ) is able to tell his 
readers that the Acta Pilati contained the partition of the 
garment of Jesus, his healings, and his raisings of the dead. 
Tertullian (Apol. 21) adds to these the eclipse of the sun, the 
watch at the grave, the resurrection, the forty days in Galilee, 
and the ascension, and closes with these words : ‘ ea omnia super 
Christo Pilatus, et ipse jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, 
Caesari turn Tiberio nuntiavit.’ Compare § 6. 


It is surely unnecessary to multiply examples. When 
the church fathers bring before us such statements as 
these, no one believes them ; but when they ‘ attest ’ the 
genuineness of a book of the Bible, then the conservative 
theologians regard the fact as enough to silence all 
criticism. This cannot go on for ever. Instead of the 
constantly repeated formula that an ancient writing is 
‘ attested ’ as early as by (let us say) Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
or Clement of Alexandria, there will have to be substi¬ 
tuted the much more modest statement that its existence 
(not genuineness) is attested only as late as by the 
writers named, and even this only if the quotations are 
undeniable or the title expressly mentioned. 

If no trace of the Fourth Gospel can be found earlier 
than 140 a.d., there cannot be the slightest difficulty in 

__ ~ ... doing justice to its relations with 

50. Gnosticism Gno f tic J isnl . According to H ege- 

Fourth Gospel. = ip| '“ s {aA Eus -. 3 V> pro - 

v found peace reigned in the entire 

church till the reign of Trajan ; but after the sacred 
choir of the apostles had died out and the race of the 
immediate hearers of Christ had passed away, the god¬ 
less corruption began through the deception of false 
teachers who now with unabashed countenance dared 
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to set up against the preaching of truth the doctrines 
of gnosis falsely so called. There is no reason for dis¬ 
puting the date here given. A personal disciple of 
Jesus certainly can hardly have survived to see it. But 
the gospel shows clearly how profoundly the gnostic 
ideas had influenced its author. Neither is the position 
of the case as if he had started from the churchly point 
of view and then found himself on the road to the 
gnostic ; on the contrary, we find him on the return 
path from gnosticism to the churchly view. Cp § 29 b. 
In addition to what is said there, attention may be called 
to the high value Jn. places on knowledge (17 3). 

It might at first appear as if Jn. were not yet in open antagon¬ 
ism against gnosis and thus that gnosticism has not yet attained 
any great development. If, however, we view the matter so, 
we shall mistake the task which was set before him. The first 
epistle gave room for direct polemic against gnosis, and he uses 
his opportunity in the most distinct manner. But when a 
gospel had to be written, polemic methods could be employed 
only under some disguise. Nevertheless they are recognisable 
enough. Against the gnostic division between pneumatic and 
psychical persons are levelled such sentences as 3 r6 /. ; so also 
against the dualism between God and the world ; against the 
one-sided emphasis laid by gnosticism on the importance of 
knowledge is directed the insistence upon faith ; and against 
the docetic view that Christ was man only in appearance stress 
is laid ( 1 14) on the doctrine that the Logos was made flesh and 
that his glory could be beheld. Indeed, the great importance 
given in 19 35 to the attestation of the flowing of water and blood 
from the wounded side appears—although the water and blood 
have also a symbolical meaning (§ 23 d )— at the same time and 
indeed primarily to have its reason in the desire to combat the 
view that Jesus did not suffer really but only seemingly. 


All that must be conceded is that no traces can as 
yet be found in the Fourth Gospel of the great and 
elaborated systems such as were developed by Valentinus 
and others after 140 A. n. The ideas of light, and the 
like, out of which those later gnostics formed their pairs 
and their ogdoads of aeons are still touched upon in the 
gospel only comparatively lightly. Ch. 844 does not 
speak of the father of the devil, but only says, by a some¬ 
what lax construction, that the devil is a liar and the 
father of (the) lie (Winer( 8 ), § 18, n. 30 ; 229 d). 

With Montanism the case is otherwise. The Fourth 
Gospel shows an indubitable contact with it in the idea 
_ . of the Paraclete. Here, however, the 

t M t a * 10n P riorit y must be assigned to the gospel, 
110 0 ’ since Montanism, according to one 

ancient source, first came to manifestation about 156 or 


157, according to the other even as late as 172 (cp 
Harnack, op. cit. 363-379). In actuality the idea of 
the paraclete is further developed in Montanism than in 
the Fourth Gospel. In the latter the ruling conception 
is that Jesus is identical with the Paraclete, that is to 
say that his second coming consists in nothing other 
than the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
believers (§ 26 c). In Montanism, on the other hand, 
a sharp distinction is drawn between the age of Christ 
and the age of the Holy Spirit, and a much higher 
value is given to the latter. 

If on independent grounds some period shortly before 
140 A. D. can be set down as the approximate date of 
r the production of the gospel, then new 

. * ** importance attaches to one particular 

guide to a e. p assa g e U p Q n which, apart from this, 
we could not venture to base any hypothesis as to date. 
In 543 Jesus says : 'I am come in the name of my 
father and ye receive me not; if another will come in 
his own name, him ye will receive. ’ This prophecy of 
another Messiah was fulfilled when in 132 A. D. Bar- 
chochba arose and incited the Jews to the great revolt 
which in 135 ended in the complete extinction of the 
Jewish state. It is very tempting to think that 543 
contains an allusion to this. At all events, as compared 
with this supposition the hypothesis of Bousset ( Antichr ., 
1895, 108) has no superior claims—that by the pseudo- 
Messiah here predicted the Antichrist is meant, and 
this because ‘ thus almost all the church fathers interpret, 
and in this region these are the authorities from whom 
we have to learn.’ Bousset, in conformity with this 
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interpretation, supposes that such apocalyptic ideas had 
great importance for the evangelist, notwithstanding 
the fact that his entire book shows no trace of this, but 
rather the opposite (§ 28). Compare further, § 65, end. 

Asia Minor is almost universally regarded as the 
Fourth Gospel’s place of origin. It is on this assump- 
p . f tion that we can most easily explain 

53 . Fiace 0 k QW t j ie cou id be ascribed to 

Composition. the John living there> to whom the 

Apocalypse, or at least the seven epistles therein con¬ 
tained, are assigned with still greater probability. 
Alexandrian as well as gnostic ideas can without 
difficulty be traced in those regions. It has even been 
attempted to account for the mistake by which Caiaphas 
is called 'high priest for that year’ (§ 38) by the fact 
that in Asia there was a high priest (apxicpevs) for the 
whole province who changed from year to year (Momm¬ 
sen, Rom. Gesch. 5318 ; ET Provinces , I345). It must, 
however, be affirmed once for all that these proofs have 
no decisive value ; but neither does the question as to 
place of origin possess any fundamental importance. 

Very important inferences, how’ever, can be drawn 
from the paschal controversies of the second century. 1 

B4 Tho Paschal W In Asia Min ° r the ceIebration ' vas 
i ^ erascnal always held on the 14th of Nisan 

on roversy. ^ those who afterwards were called 
Quartodecimans ; elsewhere it was celebrated on the 
first Sunday after the Spring equinox. The difference 
of usage first came to light on the occasion of a visit of 
Polycarp of Smyrna to Rome during the bishopric of 
Anicetus (therefore in 154 A.D.). On that occasion 
Polycarp, according to the report of Irenaeus (fragm. 3, 
cp Eus. HE v. 24 16), appealed on behalf of the Asiatic 
celebration to the authority of John the disciple of the 
Lord, and of the other apostles. Similarly, in the third 
stage of the controversy, Polycrates of Ephesus in his 
letter to the Roman bishop Victor about 196 a.d. {ibid. 
v. 242 - 8 ) made a like appeal to the authority of Philip, 
John, Polycarp, Melito, and a large number of famous 
names. Of the reasons for this usage we become 

apprised in the second stage of the controversy, about 
170 a.d., in which its supporters came into conflict not 
with Rome but with men in Asia Minor itself. 

(b) In order to escape the conclusion that the John 
appealed to by the Quartodecimans could not have 
been the writer of the Gospel, some theologians assert 
that the men of Asia Minor, and John among them, 
had observed the 14th of Nisan in commemoration of 
the death of Jesus. This would fit in with the Fourth 
Gospel admirably, only it is opposed to the express 
statements of Hippolytus and Apollinaris {Citron. Pasch ., 
ed. Paris, p. 6 abd; ed. Dindorf, pp. 12 f and 14), 
according to whom the commemoration intended was 
that of the institution of the Lord's Supper by Jesusr 
That this was only the opinion of a minority cannot 
be maintained. 

( c ) Others sought to attain the same result by supposing 
that the Quartodecimans without any reference at all to 
events in the life of Jesus had simply, in accordance with 
the Jewish calendar, observed the day upon which the 
Jewish passover fell. Such a mechanical conformity 
with the Jewish law r , and such a degree of indifference 
towards reminiscences of occurrences in the life of Jesus, 
would be very remarkable if observable in any Christians, 
and most of all if observable in one who had actually 
been an eye-witness of the last days of Jesus. It is, 
however, expressly set aside by the statement of Apol¬ 
linaris {l.c .} that the Quartodecimans claimed Mt. 
as on their side,—on the point, namely, that Jesus had 
eaten the paschal lamb with his disciples on 14th Nisan 
and had suffered on the 15th. Apollinaris infers from 
this that in their view the gospels seem to be at variance 

1 The most thorough discussions are those of Hilgenfeld, Der 
Paschastrcity i860, and of Schurer. De contro7>ersiispaschalibuSy 
Leipsic, 1869; in German in Ztschr. /. d. hist. Theol. % 1870, 
pp. 182-284. 
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as to this (§ 42). He himself is on the side of the 
Fourth Gospel, and thus, as he himself admits no 
variance, interprets the First Gospel wrongly in the 
actual sense of the Fourth ; the Quartodecimans, how¬ 
ever, appealed not simply to the Jewish calendar but 
also to Mt., and that too to Mt. properly understood. 

(d) A last resort remains,—that of Schiirer, who 
thinks they did this only in a late stage of the con¬ 
troversy. This also, however, is very improbable. 
We shall do well to attribute to them at least enough 
continuity of view for them to be always aware what it 
was that they were maintaining. 

(e) In this failure, then, of all the suggested views we 
have no alternative left but to acknowledge that the 
John to whose authority the Quartodecimans appeal 
cannot have been the author of the gospel. If then 
this John of Asia Minor was the Elder, the apostle’s 
authorship of the gospel remains, so far as the paschal 
controversy is concerned, a possibility. The assump¬ 
tion, then, must be that the gospel was written by the 
apostle, though at the same time he was not head of 
the church at Ephesus. This assumption, however, 
is one that has been resorted to by but few, for the 
tradition says only of the Ephesian John that he wrote 
the gospel. 


After what has been said, only a very brief recapitu¬ 
lation as regards the 4 genuineness ’ will be required. 
55 Conclusion ^ Even when the Apocalypse has been 
as to author “*5*“**° ““her miter the apostolic 
authorship of the gospel remains im¬ 
possible, and that not merely from the consideration 
that it cannot be the son of Zebedee who has introduced 


himself as writer in so remarkable a fashion (§41), but 
also from the consideration that it cannot be an eye¬ 
witness of the facts of the life of Jesus who has presented, 
as against the synoptists, an account so much less 
credible, nor an original apostle who has shbwn himself 
so easily accessible to Alexandrian and Gnostic ideas, 
nor a contemporary of Jesus who survived so late into 
the second century and yet was capable of composing 
so profound a work. On this ground are excluded not 
only the son of Zebedee but also every non-apostolic 
eye-witness, including even John the Elder, although 
the last-named seems to be recommended by the Asian 
tradition so far as this does not make for the apostle. 

(b) Harnack, who holds the Elder to be the author—with in¬ 
corporation also of reminiscences of the son of Zebedee in his work, 
so that the gospel might appropriately enough be called ‘ Gospel 
of John the Elder according to John the son of Zebedee’ (eya-y- 
ye'\iov ’luidi/vov tov TrpecrjSuTe'pou Kara ’luidvvrji/ tov Zej3e5atov)— 
is compelled not only to place the date at a much earlier period 
than is justified by the evidence (§ 48 [/], but also, notwithstand¬ 
ing this, to understand by a ‘ disciple of the Lord ’ (which the 
Elder was) one who perhaps had seen Jesus only once in earliest 
childhood without really entering into personal relations with 
him ; and all this over and above the further necessity for im¬ 
puting so many incredibilities to the author, if the credibility of 
the synoptists is not to be reduced to zero. Further, Harnack’s 
hypothesis must be characterised as incapable of being discussed 
so long as the continuation of his work gives him no occasion to 
state quite frankly whether he regards as historical such state¬ 
ments for example as those regarding the foot-washing, the 
spear-thrust, the falling to the ground of the Roman cohort in 
Gethsemane, and the 100 pounds of ointment at the embalming 
of Tesus. 1 

(c) The same remark holds good as regards Bousset who (A^oca- 
lypse in Meyer’s Kommentar , 5th ed. 1896, p. 33-51) maintains 
that the Ephesian John, that is to say, the Elder, in his youth 
belonged to the train of Jesus at such times as Jesus was in 
Jerusalem, and that from his mouth one of his scholars has given 
us, so far as the activity of Jesus in Jerusalem is concerned, ‘an 


1 As we write we take from his IVesen des Christenthums, 1900, 

p. 13 (ET What is Christianity ? 1900) the following : ‘ The 

Fourth Gospel which does not come from the apostle John, and 
does not profess to do so, cannot be used as a historical source in 
the ordinary [/.<?., customary] sense of those words. The author 
acted with autocratic freedom, transposed events and placed 
them in an unwonted light, composed discourses at his own 
will and^ illustrated lofty thoughts by imagined situations. 
Hence his work though not wholly wanting in the elements of 
a genuine if hardly recognisable tradition, can hardly at any 
point be taken into account as a source for the history of Jesus; 
it is but little that we can take over from him and even that 
only with circumspection.' 
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account that, as compared with the synoptists, is independent 
and in many points to be preferred.' 

( d ) To what degree the thesis of the authorship of the gospel 
by a son of Zebedee (or indeed any eye-w itness) can be maintained 
only at the cost of the very credibility which yet it is proposed 
to support by this assumption, is well seen in what B. Weiss 
has to say regarding the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel . 1 * He grants that the misunderstandings of these dis¬ 
courses by the hearers are * often in reality merely attempts on 
the part of the evangelist to account for the continuance of the 
discussion,’ that the evangelist ‘is well aware that he is not 
giving his readers the discourses and conversations with literal 
accuracy,’ that. ‘not only the original words, but also the 
concrete historical context of the words of Jesus are often 
obliterated, the evangelist concerning himself only for the endur¬ 
ing significance of these and their value for edification in the 
sense of his own conception of the person of Christ,’ that even 
in the narrative parts ‘the connections in detail have often dis¬ 
appeared, the historical colouring has been lost and the repre¬ 
sentation of occurrences has been manipulated in accordance 
with the meaning which they had acquired to the mind of this 
narrator.’ No ‘critic,’ however severe, could express himself 
much more unfavourably with regard to the Fourth Gospel than 
this defender of its genuineness has done. 

(<?) As compared with such a line of defence, there is 
a positive relief from an intolerable burden as soon as 
the student has made up his mind to give up any such 
theory as that of the ‘genuineness’ of the gospel, as 
also of its authenticity in the sense of its being the work 
of an eye-witness who meant to record actual history. 
Whoever shrinks from the surrender can, in spite of all 
the veneration for the book which constrains him to take 
this course, have little joy in his choice. Instead of 
being able to profit by the elucidations regarding the 
nature and the history of Jesus promised him by the 
‘ genuineness ’ theory, he finds himself at every turn laid 
under the necessity of meeting objections on the score 
of historicity, and if he has laboriously succeeded (he 
thinks) in silencing these, others and yet others arise 
tenfold increased, and in his refutation of these, even 
when he carries it through—and that too even, it may 
be, with a tone of great assurance—he yet cannot in 
conscientious self-examination feel any true confidence 
in his work. 


{/) With the other view the case is quite different. 
We have to deal with a writer from whom we neither 
can demand strict historical accuracy, nor have any 
occasion to do so. Just in proportion as this is frankly 
recognised, however, we find in him a great and eminent 
soul, a man in whom all the ruling tendencies of his 
time meet and are brought together to a common focus. 
A philosophical book, indeed, would not have been 
difficult for him to write, yet would have received but 
little attention ; for all that at that time was recognised 
as divine was held to be seen in the person of Jesus. 
Thus the task this man deemed to be laid upon him by 
the nature of the circumstances was that of giving ex¬ 
pression to his deep ideas in the form of a life of Jesus. 
We become aware that this implied many restrictions 
upon his freedom, and one is astonished all the more at 
the ease of movement with which he has carried out his 
work. In short, one discerns in the gospel the ripest 
fruit of primitive Christianity—the ripest, if also at the 
same time the furthest removed from the original form. 
We shall return to a consideration of this subject with 
somewhat greater detail (§ 62) after we have glanced at 
the First Epistle which in this respect is closely related 
to the gospel. 

Before proceeding to this, however, a word must be 
given to the ‘ partition ’-hypotheses, (a) We have post¬ 
er 1 • *. poned notice of them until now because 
56. Partition- y , .. 

, .. to have brought them up at an earlier 

hypotheses. point would bave tended on]y ^ ob _ 

scure the issues. A whole series of earlier 4 partition ’- 
hypotheses have shared the common fate of being 
withdrawn by their own promulgators. Least 

hopeful of all is a hypothesis of interpolations. Not 
that the existence of interpolations in Jn. is impossible ; 
on the contrary, it is affirmed even by the most out¬ 
spoken critical theologians {§ 28 b). But if it is proposed 


1 Lehrb. der Einleitung in das NT, § 51 7. 
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to eliminate every difficult passage as having been 
interpolated, very little indeed of the gospel will be left 
at the end of the process. Theoretically, the case is 
somewhat better with a ' sources ’-hypothesis, which 
should maintain that the last author did not introduce 
mere interpolations into the exemplar before him without 
touching the text itself, that he dealt with it very much 
as the synoptists dealt with their sources. Even so, 
however, no great advantage is gained. 

{b) To mention only the latest advocate of a hypothesis 
of this sort, Wendt 1 holds most of the miracle narratives, 
and some of the elaborations of the discourses as well as 
of the occasions assigned to them, to be additions of the 
last author. The main point, however, is that his funda¬ 
mental principle—in itself worthy of all acceptance—is 
that passages are to be held to be later insertions, not 
on account of their contents, but only when they break 
the connection. There is much reason to fear, however, 
that distrust of the authenticity of the substance often 
causes an interruption of the connection to be imagined 
where in reality there is none. Many passages of the 
same sort as others which give Wendt occasion for the 
separating process, are left by him untouched, when the 
result would not be removal of some piece held to be 
open to exception in respect of its contents ; the ground 
for exception which he actually takes, on the other hand, 
is often altogether non-existent. 

Thus, for example, it ought not by any means to be regarded 
as betokening a broken connection when (1116), at the words of 
Jesus, ‘ Let us go unto him [Lazarus],’ Thomas says to his 
fellow-disciples: ‘ Let us also go that we may die with him.’ 
That the sequence of these sentences does not demand the 
interpretation that Thomas wishes to die with Lazarus is self- 
evident, for Thomas is speaking to his fellow-disciples about a 
word of Jesus in which he had implicitly said that he was going 
to his death. It is therefore not permissible to conclude that, 
in the source, v. 16 followed immediately upon v. to, and that 
accordingly the announcement of the raising of Lazarus con¬ 
tained in w. 11-15 is an addition by the evangelist. Moreover, 
v. 16 in strictness fits on to v. io no better than it does to v. 15. 
In v. 40 where Jesus says to Martha, ‘ Said I not unto thee that 
if thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see the glory of God?’ 
Wendt with justice finds a reference back to w. 23 25./C, but 
considers that they rest upon a misinterpretation of these verses 
which speak, not of a bodily resurrection, but of the imparting 
by Jesus of an inward eternal life even here in this temporal 
sphere. This is essentially correct; but it presents only one 
side of the matter. The word is purposely ambiguous (§ 25 c), 
and in its literal sense is fulfilled by the raising of Lazarus, 
which nevertheless is itself only a figure for the impartation of 
that inward eternal life. Wendt proceeds therefore upon a mis¬ 
apprehension of the distinctive character of the Fourth Gospel 
when he comes to the conclusion that in the source all that was 
related was this:—Jesus heard of the sickness of Lazarus, but, 
although no delay in his journey occurred, did not arrive, until 
after his death ; on his arrival he comforted Martha by pointing 
to that inward eternal life which can be lived in the temporal, 
went with her to the grave, and wept there. What availed 
Martha this pointing to the inward eternal life when her brother 
had just quitted this temporal, and what point has it in presence 
of the assurance of Jesus ( v . 23), ‘ thy brother shall rise again ’? 
It cannot be a continuation of this assurance,—neither if with 
Martha we understand v. 23 to refer to the last day, nor if we inter¬ 
pret it in a spiritual sense ; for resurrection and continuance in life 
are different things. That it was, on the other hand, anything 
higher than what is said in v. 23 is excluded by the simple fact 
that after the apparent death of Lazarus it was not practicable. 

(,c ) Wendt attributes his assumed source to the apostle 
John. The eye-witness Peter, on whose communica¬ 
tions in Wendt’s view the gospel of Mk. rests, knows 
that on his last evening Jesus held the sacrament of the 
Supper with his disciples ; John the eye-witness that he 
washed his disciples’ feet. Peter the eye-witness knows 
concerning Jesus that he expected the Final Judgment 
on a definite day at the end of the present world, John 
the eye-witness knows that he spoke the words contained 
in 11 25/ and 5 24, and proves by this that the representa¬ 
tions which agree with the report of Peter ( e.g. ,528 f and 
the closing words of 639 40 44 54 12 48) were added by the 
evangelist in contradiction of the source written by the 
eye-witness John. The eye-witness Peter transmits an 
account according to which Jesus had not any con¬ 
sciousness of his pre-existence, the eye-witness John 

1 Das Johannes- Evangelium, 1900, and previously in Die 
Lehre Jesu , 1, 1886, pp. 215-342. 


knows that he spoke the words, ' Before Abraham came 
into being, I am,’ ‘ glorify me with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was’ (858 17 5), and he 
wrote the prologue with exception of the verses (6-8 15) 
about the Baptist. 

( d) As for the miracle-narratives, according to Wendt Jesus, 
e.g., did not heal the man born blind but only beheld him and 
took him as text of his discourse on the healing of the spiritual 
blindness of the world ; in the case of the sick man at Bethesda 
Jesus in healing him laid his hand upon him somewhat in the 
manner indicated in Mk. 7 33 823-25, so that the action could 
be regarded by the Jews as a violation of the Sabbath-law. 

(e) What has been said may perhaps suffice to show how 
little fitted is this latest attempt at separation of sources 
—however superior to kindred efforts of the same sort— 
to supply ‘ a really satisfactory solution of . . . the 
Johannine problem.’ Its indications of difficulties in 
the connection are valuable ; but these will have to be 
explained by the writer’s carelessness about the matter 
(as has been done in § 34 b, c). In the end we shall have 
to concur in the judgment of Strauss, that the Fourth 
Gospel is like the seamless coat, not to be divided but 
to be taken as it is. 


D. —FIRST EPISTLE 

What distinguishes the First Epistle from the gospel 
most obviously is its express polemic against false 
57 Polemic teacbers - These, to speak generally, 

against false are gn ° stic ? • th !f a PP^ rs (24) in the 
, expression ‘he that saith, I know him 

(6 \£yuv 8 n iyvujKd avrbv)' as also in 
that terminus technicus of gnosis ‘seed ’ (arirbpfia : 39), 
which signifies the individual seed-grains of divine 
origin scattered throughout the world of matter, to wit 
the souls of gnostic persons, and in the declaration of 
these persons that they have no sin (18 10). More 

precisely, the false teachers disclose themselves to be 
docetics. Their assertion (222) that Jesus is not the 
Messiah finds its explanation in 42/ (cp 2 Jn. 7), accord¬ 
ing to which they deny that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, and in 56 (‘this is he that came by water and 
blood’). While holding this teaching they give them¬ 
selves over to libertinism, according to 2415/. 3410 517, 
which passages must certainly be taken as referring to 
them. The case is not met by supposing the reference 
to be to Cerinthus, the oldest of the gnostics, who with 
all his gnosticism was still a Jewish Christian ; later 
forms must be intended even although we are not in a 
position to state more precisely what they were. The 
purpose of the epistle, then, is to combat this tendency 
with as much directness (22637) as it is combated 
indirectly in the gospel (§ 50). The writing can be 
called a letter only in a remote sense (cp Epistolary 
Literature, § 9). The writer addresses his readers 
as little children, or beloved, or brethren ; but in these 
expressions he is addressing all Christendom. 

In all his controversy with gnosis the author is at the 
same time strongly influenced by its ideas. Like that 

58. Contact ?! th ® gOSpe1 ’ his is dominated 

with frnncsiQ b >' the S reat antithesis between God 
wun gnosis. and lhe world ( 2i 6 4 5 /), or God and 

the devil (38 10 44), or truth and falsehood (221 46 ); in 
analogy with Jn. 36 843, etc., in 1 Jn. 5r9 also we find 
the mutually exclusive alternatives that one must either 
be of God or of the world which ‘ lieth in the wicked 
[one] ’ (iv ry ttovtjp$ Keirai). The claim to know, or 
to have known, all things is made by the writer for 
himself and for his readers (213/ 20/ 27 4 7) as positively 
as any gnostic could make it; the expression ' seed ’ 
(< TTrtpfia) he applies in similar manner to himself and to 
them, and asserts sinlessness for both (396 5 18). 

In the ideas just indicated, as well as in respect of 
59 A tho l an g ua g e > tbe agreement with the gospel 
diff r nt 1 " seems so strong that the identity of 
from Author authorshi P of both writings is often re- 
of Jn S arde< 3 as self-evident. Holtzmann, how- 
’ ever ( Einl. ins NT), enumerates fifteen 
German theologians by whom it is denied, and he him- 
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self has elaborated the same view with the utmost care 
in Jahrbb. f ptot. Theol. 1881, 690-712; 1882, 128-152, 
3 1 6-342, 460-485. 

To begin with the vocabulary l ayycAia, CTrayyeA.uz, Siavota, 
Trapovaia, i\ms, avopCa, etc., are found only in the epistle, not 
in the gospel. Moreover, a. somehat different field of thought 
is disclosed by the use of iA.a07u.ds (2 2 4 10) and also of yplapa 
(2 20 27) which characterises the epistle. On the whole it is seen 
that the thoughts of the epistle in many ways follow the ordin¬ 
ary lines, above which the gospel has risen to purely spiritual 
conceptions. The second coming of Christ is still spoken of in 
1 Jn. 2 28 as a visible individual occurrence in time; the 
resurrection is (3 2) looked for simply after death; the final 
judgment is relegated to a particular day (4 17). The more 
spiritual apprehension is not wholly wanting (see 3 14 24 5 11-13); 
but it is not prominent. In 2 1 Christ appears as the Paraclete, 
which finds an analogy in the gospel only in the expression 

another Paraclete' ( 14 : 16), spoken of the Holy Spirit. Redemp¬ 
tion is wrought by Christ by means of his death (1 7 2 2 4 10),— 
a conception which in the gospel finds its parallel only in 1 2936 
and perhaps 11 50-52 17 19 whilst everywhere else in the gospel 
his redeeming activity is for the most part sought in his mes¬ 
sage (1 9-13 8 12 17 4-8), to which, in the epistle, allusion is made 
only in 4 9. 

Above all, in the epistle Christ is represented much 
less than he is in the gospel as intervening between God 
and men. The conception, based on the Logos-idea 
that it is Christ alone, not God, who can come into direct 
relation with the world, is absent. In the gospel the 
relation of God to Christ is like that of Christ to 
believers (IO14/I 1420 159/) ; God gives salvation to 
him, he imparts it to them (178 etc. ; the only exceptions 
are 3 16 6 40 14 21-23 16 26/. 17 623). Christ alone is the 
way to God (I46IO79I55), while in the epistle (321) we 
can have boldness directly toward God ; in the gospel it is 
Christ who is the light (I4 812), in the epistle it is God 
(I5) ; in the one it is Christ who is the law-giver (1334 
15 12), in the other it is God (323) ; in the one it is Christ 
who is the hearer of prayer (14 13/, cp 1 5 16 16 23 /. 26), 
in the other it is God (3 22 5 14 f ). These divergences 
are explained much more easily on the assumption that 
the two writings come from different writers though 
belonging to one and the same school of thought. 

Which of the two writings was the earlier cannot be 
decided on general grounds. In itself considered, the 
60 Priority more ord inary and commonplace way of 

in time ^ looking at things may very well be 
regarded as the earlier, the more spiritual¬ 
ised as the later ; indeed on this supposition the growth 
of one and the same author out of the one into the 
other would become in some measure intelligible. We 
could, however, equally well imagine that the gospel 
had come into existence first, and that later when, 
from the novelty of its ideas, it met with but little 
approval and much opposition, another hand belonging 
to the same circle as the evangelist had made the 
attempt to give currency to the newer ideas with closer 
adherence to the current theological conceptions. The 
undertaking in this case would be analogous to the con¬ 
jectured attempt mentioned in § 28, by means of later 
interpolations of passages implying a resurrection at a 
definite point in time, to avert the objections likely to 
be raised by the more spiritualised statement of the 
resurrection-idea. In imputing some such intention to 
the writer it is by no means necessary to assume that he 
set about his task merely by way of accommodation, at 
a sacrifice of his own convictions. It is precisely when 
we distinguish the author of the epistle from the author 
of the gospel that it becomes possible for us to suppose 
that in it he was giving expression solely to his own 
personal view. 

A date later than that of the gospel is very strongly suggested 
by the only passage which directly indicates any time relation 
at all, namely 212-14. The three things of which the writer 
here begins by saying, *1 write them unto you,’ he repeats with 
the words, ‘ I have written unto you.’ Here he seems to be 
referring to the gospel. If in doing so he identifies himself 
with the author of the gospel, we must not judgje of the fact 
otherwise than we do when we find the evangelist writing in 
the name of the apostle ; fiction of this kind was regarded as 
perfectly permissible (§41 c). As to the bearing of this question 
of date upon the question of attestation, see § 47. External 
evidence does not forbid the supposition that the first epistle 


of polemic 
of epistle. 


was written after the gospel (and that in turn after 132), provided 
that the epistle was written not later than about 140. 

What the author seeks to establish against the false 
teachers is, viewed in one aspect, the creed of the 

61. Character church - Everyone who does not hold 
it passes with him for Antichrist. On 
this he is decided,—indeed, stern. 
Only, as a gnostic he is far too much 
imbued with a feeling of the necessity for working on 
the convictions of his readers to be able to avoid 
attempting to make plain from the evidence of the facts 
themselves the truth of his theses. This, however, he 
does not by any means attempt in the form of proofs 
properly so called ; rather does he express his convic¬ 
tion in a simple propositional manner, in the confident 
expectation that it will make an impression by its own 
inherent force. As compared with the other NT writers 
who engage in polemic against false teachers, and 
especially the authors of the Pastoral Epistles, the. 
Epistle of Jude, and the second Epistle of Peter—nor 
even to the exclusion of Paul — he must be credited 
with a high degree of moderation in his polemic, and 
avoidance of personalities in speaking of his opponents. 
Moreover, alongside of the church creed on which he 
lays weight, he also elaborates a practical Christianity. 
But here we reach a point at which the gospel and 
the epistle can be considered together. 

If the worth of the Fourth Gospel does not lie in the 
62. Permanent accurac T of its se P ara *e details regard- 

* value of the J esus ’ nor )’ et * n tlie 

gospel and charact . er of the total picture it pre- 

° erdstle sents, it is the more to be found in 
" * the ideas by which in common with 

the epistle it is dominated. 

{a) Both writings rendered an extraordinary service 
to their time by absorbing into Christianity, as they 
did, every element in the great spiritual tendencies 
of the age that was capable of being assimilated, and 
thus disarming their possible antagonism. While the 
oldest Christianity might seem to be a religion for the 
uncultured merely, the Johannine theology made it 
possible for educated persons also to attach themselves 
to it without renouncing the rest of their spiritual 
heritage. If the Jesus of literal history might seem to 
an educated Gentile merely as an individual member 
of the despised Jewish race, the impression must neces¬ 
sarily have been very different when, as now, he was 
presented as the Logos of God, as the world-principle 
which had existed long before Judaism came into being, 
and even upon earth was far exalted above everything 
Jewish. If Paul with deliberate intention had proclaimed 
the Gospel to be to the Gentiles foolishness (1 Cor. I23), 
the Johannine theology took account of the strivings of 
Gnosticism after knowledge and brought this into its 
own service. That between God and the world there 
is fixed a great gulf which strictly speaking cannot be 
bridged over, it frankly recognised, in order in the next 
place to provide a bridge in the Logos-idea—itself bor¬ 
rowed from the Greek philosophy—and, in doing so, 
at the same time to avoid the separation (so dangerous 
to the existence of the Christian Church) of mankind 
into two eternally distinct classes. It also even pre¬ 
pared the way for Montanism, at least in so far as it 
recognised the coming of the Holy Spirit to mankind 
as the greatest thing of all. 

(b) Of supreme value, not only for that age but for 
all time, is the full assurance of its faith in the truth 
of Christianity (4 j 4 831 /. 51 I633 1 Jn. 54). The idea 
of God is apprehended with a depth that is nowhere 
approached elsewhere in the NT. A philosopher may 
dispute the propositions both that God is spirit and 
that God is love (Jn. 421-24 1 Jn. 4 8 16), but he cannot 
surpass them in simplicity of scientific expression. The 
first basis of the religious life, the feeling of dependence, 
cannot be expressed with greater depth than in the 
gospel (3 27), the essence of sin with greater depth than 
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in i Jn. 1 8 io 29, prayer with greater depth than when 
it is represented as an asking in the name of Jesus 
(15 16),— which again in turn cannot be better ex¬ 
pounded than it is in 1 Jn. 5 14 as an asking according 
to God’s will. All objections based upon pernicious 
results which might be supposed to follow from the 
prominence given to knowledge are disarmed at the 
outset by the declaration, 1 Jn. 2 3, that the verification 
of knowledge lies in the keeping, of the commandments 
of God. Truth is not only seen; it is done (Jn. 3 2r 
1 Jn. 1 6); and this doing of the truth is again made 
equivalent to the doing of righteousness (i Jn. 229). 
Any one-sidedness of mere intellectualism is guarded 
against from the outset by the depth of the mysticism 
which comes to its fairest expression in the Johannine 
theology (1423 154-7 1723), without, however, leading 
to any vague idea that man must be absorbed in the 
divine essence. If we discern in Christ not only the 
historical individual but also at the same time that 
summing-up of all that is divine which the author of 
the gospel saw in his individuality, in a word, the ideal 
of a child of God, then, in spite of all that criticism 
has to say in the exercise of its own proper functions, 
we can still echo with full conviction the words in which 
the author has expressed his unique appreciation of 
Jesus, as in 15 s 146 336 or 668 /. 

(c) The spiritualisation of the concrete conceptions 
of primitive Christianity has led to ideas such as it 
would be impossible to express in a more modern way. 
The person who finds himself no longer able to believe 
that the redemptive significance of Jesus lies only in 
the fact of his death finds the opposite view—according 
to which his work of redemption was achieved by his 
message and only confirmed by his death—already 
laid down for him in the prologue to the gospel I9-13 
and also in 812 174-8, etc. 

So far as this is concerned, the gospel, in virtue, so to say, of 
the principle that extremes meet, even comes round again to 
the original historical point of view such as we find it in the 
synoptists. Paul had transferred the redeeming significance 
of Jesus from his life to his death. But at the same time he 
had also thought of him as pre-existent. When John developed 
this latter thought into the Logos-idea he was compelled by 
the nature of it to place the redeeming work wrought by Jesus 
not any longer in his death, which for the Logos would only 
mean a return to his previous condition, and thus have value 
only for himself and not for mankind ; he had therefore to seek 
it in the revealing work of Jesus, and this work Jesus could 
perform upon earth only by declaration of his peculiar message. 

Any one who finds himself unable to accept the dogma 
of the Trinity here finds that which can justify him in 
his attitude in the declaration (739) that the Holy Spirit 
had no existence before the exaltation of Christ, being 
in fact according to 2 Cor. 3 17 identical with the exalted 
Christ (§ 26 c ). Any one who finds himself unable to be¬ 
lieve that Jesus needed to legitimise his claims by means of 
miracle has only to take his stand on 20 29, * Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet have believed.’ 
Any one who finds himself no longer able to think of 
the second coming of Christ as destined to happen in 
bodily form finds opened for him in 14 16-18 the way 
by which he may think of it as spiritual. Any one 
who finds himself unable to think of a bodily resurrec¬ 
tion and a final judgment once for all on the last day 
has only to take his stand on 11 26 5 24. Any one who 
finds himself unable to regard the value of the sacra¬ 
ment of the Eucharist as an absolute one has on his 
side the express utterance of Jesus (663): 1 it is the spirit 
that maketh alive; the flesh profiteth nothing,’—a 
principle which Paul in 2 Cor. 36 had made use of with 
reference to the OT religion, but not as yet with refer¬ 
ence to any of the positive institutions of Christianity. 
Indeed this fundamental principle, taken along with 13 15 
and 334^, is in itself a sufficient counteractive against | 
any one-sided or exaggerated exaltation of the figure 
of Christ as pourtrayed in John. On the other hand, 
the Johannine theology can claim the most unreserved 
and absolute acceptance for the highest which it has 
to offer, the place which it assigns to love. This is 
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the central idea of the first epistle (27/. 323 47-21), and 
equally central is the saying in the gospel in 13 34/. 15 12. 
It has indeed been the achievement of Christ to bring 
this new commandment of love into the world and to 
give the world his own example in this (13 15)—even 
if the foot-washing never occurred in a literal sense. 

E. —SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 

The * elect lady ’ (exXexr^ Kvpla) in 2 Jn. 1 is, especi¬ 
ally in view of v. 13 and of the change between 1 thy 
Add children' and ‘thee’ in 4/., a church. It 
* * is designated as ‘ lady ’ perhaps because 

(Eph. 531 /.) of the marriage relation with Christ the 
‘lord’ (avpios) ; the predicate ‘elect together’ (avveK- 
Ae/cnj), only with the substantive ‘church’ (eKKXTjaia) 
understood, is applied also to the church in Babylon in 
1 Pet. 5 13. This interpretation of ‘ lady ’ ( Kvpla ) becomes 
quite obvious if 3 Jn. 9 refers back to the second letter, 
which is not improbable. Now, in 2 Jn. 13 the church ad¬ 
dressed is greeted by a sister church. This sister church 
is, we may be sure, that to which the writer belongs. 
The church addressed need not, however, on this account 
be also an individual church ; there is a possibility 
that any church whatever may be intended. In this 
case the second epistle, though individual in form, will 
1 be in reality as catholic as the first. 

The case of the third epistle is different. Gaius is 
an individual, and neither can Diotrephes and Demetrius 
(w . 912) be divested of their individual character. 
One Gaius is named in Acts 19 29, a second in 20 4, a 
third in 1 Cor. 1 14 Rom. I623. The last-named has 
affinity with the Gaius of this epistle in so far as hospi¬ 
tality is predicated of both. That the two are identical 
there is nothing further to show. We may perhaps 
rather assume the name to have been chosen in order 
to recall the other hospitable Gaius. 

If we direct our attention to what is most distinctively 
peculiar to the two epistles we shall have to say that 
p their purpose, first and foremost, had 

. urpose. re f erence to church-polity. The new 
thing in the second epistle is not a theoretical refuta¬ 
tion of false teachers but the exhortation (v. to f. ) not 
to receive such persons under one’s roof and not even to 
salute them. Although this does not refer to the case 
of persons living in the same place, but only to that of 
passing travellers, it in any case represents an effectual 
step in the direction of the exclusion from church fellow¬ 
ship of these adversaries who in v. 9 are designated as 
‘ progressives ’ (6 Trpoayuv), in v. 7 as docetics. 

The stringency with which this is demanded seems to find its 
explanation in 3 Jn. 9 _/C, according to which Diotrephes, an 
opponent of the writer, refuses to receive not only his letters 
but also the brethren who adhere to him, and expels Jrom his 
own community those members who are willing to receive these 
brethren. . At the same time it is perfectly plain that the cause 
of this reciprocal excommunication is in the third epistle differ¬ 
ent from what it is in the second. In the third there is no 
word of false doctrine ; but great emphasis is laid upon the 
personal ambition of the adversary and upon the claim on 
the part of the writer to unconditional authority. The fact 
that travelling brethren are spoken of in both letters ought not to 
be allowed to disguise this difference. Now the directly expressed 
purpose of the third epistle is that Gaius should give a friendly 
reception to the adherents of the writer on their travels. As 
Demetrius is mentioned immediately before the close of the 
epistle, and a good testimony is expressly given with regard 
to him, he has been regarded as the bearer of the epistle, which 
thus was at the same time a letter of introduction (cp Rom. 
16 1 /.). The interesting hypothesis, as to an important turning- 
point in the history of the most ancient form of ecclesiastical or¬ 
ganisation, which Harnack (Texte u. Untcrsuch.\b 3, ’97) has 
connected with the the third epistle, will on account of its wide 
scope be most conveniently considered under Ministry 

In this place, on the other hand, a word is still de¬ 
manded by the second purpose which, over and above 
that of church-polity, underlies at least the second 
epistle. This epistle combines with its polemic against 
false teachers a recommendation of the ideas of the 
gospel and of the first epistle, and in this respect stands 
on the same level with the first epistle itself, whether 
it be that the second epistle is later than the first and 
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the gospel, or whether it be that it preceded them. If 
the second epistle preceded, the second (and also the 
third epistle, in case it was contemporary with the 
second) would be a first attempt at giving literary cur¬ 
rency to those ideas under the name of a known church 
authority ; the gospel would then exemplify a further 
step in that it claimed to be by a still higher authority, 
namely the son of Zebedee. 

In the second epistle the coincidence in language with 
the gospel and the first epistle is fairly strong ; in the 

third it is confined to a few expressions 

■wt" ?if «»/?■» «»*«'? r" 

profundity far behind both the larger 
writings. For neither of the two smaller writings can 
we assert more than that they move in the same spiritual 
sphere with the larger. 

In both the author calls himself ‘ the Elder ' (6 irpea- 
fibrepos). By this expression the authorship of an apostle 
is as good as excluded, unless it so happened that within 
the circle of his followers he had borne this name as one 
of special distinction. This, however, according to § 7 a, 
holds good rather of John the Elder, who is distinct from 
the apostle. The Elder seems to many to be expressly 
shown by the designation to have been the author. He 
was, however, a chief authority with Papias, and Papias 
was strongly inclined to chiliasm ; but of chiliasm we find 
no trace in the epistles before us. ‘ The Elder ’ might 
indeed be the designation of a person quite unknown to 
us, if only it was understood in the circle of the recipients 
who was meant by it. If, however, we are right in hold¬ 
ing that at least the second epistle is for the entire church, 
then the designation of the writer will also be intended for 
it, in other words it will denote the famous Elder—not 
indeed in the sense of his being the actual author, but in 
that of his being the author in whose name it was to run. 

That both epistles are from the same hand need not be 
doubted, yet neither is it absolutely certain. If we must 
suppose from the outset, on account of the other Johannine 
writings, that there was a whole group of men who laboured in 
one and the same spirit, then there can always have been two 
different members of the group to whom we are indebted for 
these two writings which do not absolutely coincide either in 
language or in intention. The reference back from 3 Jn.9 to 
the second epistle is by no means a conclusive proof of unity of 
authorship, nor yet are the limited number of expressions in 
which both agree, such as ‘ walking in truth ’ (wepLirarelu ev 
aKrjOetq), 2 Jn. 4 3 Jn. 3/C, or ‘ love and truth ’ in 2 Jn. 3 3 Jn. 1. 

11 will be seen from what has already been said how 
difficult it is to say almost anything as to the date of 
composition. The answer to the question depends on 
the hypotheses adopted as to purpose and author. The 
external attestation for the second epistle and still more 
for the third is much weaker than for the first. Even 
though this is intelligible enough in view of their brevity 
and of their designation of their author as Elder, it yet 
permits any view which may be required by the 
hypotheses mentioned above, especially the view which 
relegates them to a date appreciably later than the first. 


Liidemann (JPT , 1879, PP- 565-576) has even sought 
to establish a probability that the two minor epistles, 
which he assigns to a date earlier than that of the first 
epistle or of the gospel, presuppose the work of Papias 
and subserve the intention of substituting a different 
picture of John for that drawn by Papias. 

We may conclude, then, by pointing out briefly that the first 
half of the second century suits all the references to the condi¬ 
tions of a later time (less precisely determinable) which we have 
found in the second and third epistles and in the gospel. In 
the second and third epistles the most important trace of this 
kind js the excommunication of one another by Christians and 
the rise of a hierarchy. In the gospel we have, corresponding 
to this, on the one hand, the idea of the unity of the church 
(here expressed quite ideally, without any hierarchical flavour : 
1016 17 11 12-23 et c.), on the other hand, the expulsion of 
Christians from the synagogue, which Barcochba carried out. 
The assigning of this in 9 22 to the lifetime of Jesus is certainly 
not historical (see Gospels, § 136). It is significant that 16 2 
announces it for a future time. The same period fits also the 
tendency to detach the responsiblity for the condemnation of 
Jesus as much as possible from the Roman government and to 
roll it on to the Jews, a tendency even more marked in Jn. 18 26- 
19 16 than in the synoptics (cp Gospels, § 108). Jesus acknow¬ 
ledges himself not as Messiah of the Jews, but as King of Truth ; 
politically, therefore—this is the political aspect of the narrative 
—Christianity is not dangerous. 

Of conservative works on the Johannine question that of 
Luthardt (Der joh. Urspr. des 4. Ev ’74 ; ET by C. R. 

Gregory, St. John the author of the Fourth 
66. Literature, Gospel , '75, with copious bibliography) 
deserves special mention; of ‘mediating’ 
works, that of Beyschlag ( Die Joh. Frage, ’76, previously in 
St. Kr. ’ 74 ./ 0 - The most important critical works are: Bret- 
schneider, Probabilia , ’20; Baur, Tubinger theolog. Jahrbb. ’44, 
1-191, 397-475, 615-700 and Die kanonischen Evangelien , ’47 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. u. die Briefe Johannts, ’49, and Dip 
Evangelien , ’54 ; Scholten, Het Evangelie naar Johannes, ’64, 
Germ, transl. ’67 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazar a, i. ’67, 103- 
172; Thoma, Genesis des Joh.-Ev ., ’82; Jacobsen, Untersuch- 
ungen tiber das Joh.-Ev, ’84 ; Oscar Holtzmann, Joh.-Evang., 
’87. Baldensperger, Prolog des 4. Evang.f 98 (regards polemic 
and apologetic against the sect of the Disciples of John as the 
aim of almost the whole gospel). Too late to be used in the 
above article appeared Kreyenbuhl, Das Evangelium der 
IVahrheit , i. (1900). The Johannine question enters here 
quite a new stage. Kreyenbuhl regards the Fourth Gospel as 
a Gnostic work, and seeks to ascribe it to Menander of Antioch, 
a pupil of Simon Magus. 

[The English literature on the subject is mainly ‘ conservative ’; 
see, especially, Sanday, Authorship and Hist. Char, of Fourth 
Gosp. (’72); The Gosjels in the Second Cent. (’76); Salmon, 
Hist. Introd. to NT (’85); Watkins, Mod. Crit. considered in 
Eel. to Fourth Gospel (’90); Gloag, Introd. to Joh. IVritings 
(’91) ; JLightfioot, Essays on the IVork entitled ‘ Supernatural 
Religion' (orig. in Cont. Rev. and ‘on the Internal 

Evidence for the Authenticity and Genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel' in the Expositor (Jan. Feb. 1889); T. B. Strong, art. 
‘John’ in Hastings, DB , 2 ; Reynolds, art. ‘John, Gospel of,’ 
ib. ; Salmond, ‘John, Epistles of,’ ib. ; also the comm, of West- 
cott, ‘ Gosp. of St. John,’ in Speaker's Commentary , and Epp. of 
St. John, 3rd ed. (’85) and Plummer, St. Johns Gospel and 
Epistles (’96). The critical view is represented by J. J. Tayler, 
An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
especially in its relation to the first three (’67); by the anony- 


8-107) I and by B. W. Bacon, Introd. to NT (1900), pp. 230- 
2 79 -l P. W. S. 
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JOIADA (ITVV, ' Yah knows ' ; an abbreviation of 
ITVirV : see Jeiioiada). 

1. (AV Jehoiada) b. Paseah, in list of wall-builders (see 
Nehemiah, § i/. \ Ezra ii., §§ 16 [i], 15 [i (<?)]), Neh. 36 (toetaa 
[B], viol e$a [N], toeiSa [A], uoSae [L]). 

2. Son of Eliashib the high priest, in pedigree of Jaddua 
(Ezra ii., § 6 &); contemporary with Nehemiah; Neh. 12io/i 
(iw 5 a [B and in v. 11 iw 5 ae [#], 1 toaSa [A], twtaSa [L]), 
22 (uoaSa [BN*A]), 1328 (uuaSa [BN], iwtaSa [AL]). 

JOIAKIM (D'jTV, cp Jehoiakim), ben Jeshua; 
high priest; Neh. 12 10 12 26 ( ico<\K6IM [BNAL]). 

JOIARIB (nn;v ; uopeiB [BN^vid.] f l60l<xp [ € ] lB 
[AXc.amg.sup.Ll, ia)p € |M [ftC]). 

1. Neh. 11 10 (iw pip [A]) 126 (BN*A om.) 12 19 (BN*A om. 
twapi/3 [Nc.a mg. inf.]). See Jehoiarib. 

2. A Judahite, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 11 5, iwpei/x [N*]). 

JOKDEAM (Drijpv lApeiKAM [B], iskAaam [A], 
ICKN- [L]), in the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with Juttah and Jezreel (Josh. 15 s 6 f). The name is 
probably a corruption of Jorkeam, a clan-name or 
place-name in 1 Ch. 244, belonging to the SW. of 
Hebron, and to be identified with Rekem. The place 
intended by Jorkeam and Rekem is probably the 
Judahite Carmel (fena), and the common original of 
all these forms is probably Jerahmeel (^cht). The 
Jerahmeelites did not confine themselves to the Negeb. 
See Jerahmeel, § 4. t. k. c. 

JOKIM (D'pV, § 31), a descendant of Shelah 
(1 Ch. 422). The name might conceivably be mis-spelt 
for Jehoiakim (so © BAL , twaxequ); but cp Jashubi- 
lehem. 

JOKMEAM (DrDp; as if= ‘ let the [divine] Kinsman 
arise'; rather, perhaps, DrDjT, ‘ the Kinsman (?) takes 
vengeance,' cp 0 ), a • Levitical’ city in Ephraim 
(1 Ch. 668 [53], ikaam [B], 16KMAAN [A], -m [L]), 
mentioned with Shechem, Gezer, and Beth-horon. In 
the parallel list of Levitical cities in Josh. 21 , Kibzaim 
is the name given ( v . 22, Kapcraeiii [A], om. B, KapacfJL 
[L]). This form, however, seems to be an old corrup¬ 
tion of Jokmeam (o'sap from Dycp[’]). Jokmeam is also 
mentioned in 1 K. 4 12 (\ovkcl/jl [B ; ^ precedes], e/c 
liaav [A], ovKa/j, [L]), but the reading rendered ‘ as far 
as beyond Jokmeam’ (so RV, and similarly the Geneva 
Bible, but AV, by a printer’s error, substitutes Jok- 
neam) is probably corrupt; substitute ‘as far as the 
ford of Meholah’ (n^ino ly). See Zarethan. 

JOKNEAM (DW|T, rather DWjp;, * Jikneam,’ * as 
if 1 the (divine) Kinsman (?) makes, or acquires ’ ; We. 
Heid.W 4, compares gkniBaAoc. the name of a king 
of Tyre, Jos. c. Ap. I21 ; igknam [AL]). 1 

x. A town of Zebulun (Josh. 19 n, L€Kfxav [B]), 
reckoned by P as Levitical (Josh. 21 34, fiaav [B], aeva/j, 
[A]). It was also a royal city of the Canaanites (12 22, 
i€Ko/i [B], - fifia/JL [L], icKovafi [A]) ; Thotmes III. 
claims to have taken it in his victorious campaign 
against the ‘upper Rutennu’ (WMM As. u . Eur . 393). 
The city was situated in the Carmel district (1222), to 
the E. of a torrent-valley (*?m ,* 19 n). We may 
probably identify it with the Cyamon [ q . v .] of Judith 7 3, 
and both with the Tell Kaitnun , on the E. side of the 
Wady el-Mith, at its mouth as it enters the plain of Es- 
draelon, to which Eusebius and Jerome refer as Kanfiwva, 
Cimona (see Camon). * The position is conspicuous 
and important, commanding the main pass from the 
western portion of Esdraelon to the more southern 
plain’ (Rob.). On ‘Jokneam’ in 1 K. 4 12, AV, see 
Jokmeam. 

2. The Jokneam referred to above is called by way of distinc¬ 
tion, ‘ Jokneam in Carmel ’ (Josh. 1222). It follows that another 
Tokneam must have existed elsewhere. ^Probably it lay in the 
hill country of Judah, Jokdeam (< q.v .) in Josh. 1556 ( leKvaa/x 
[L]) being wrong in the third letter. 

1 On the forms cp Rob. BE, 4 115. 
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JOKSHAN (jrp; ; igIan, BD and in 1 Ch. L ; in 
Gen. 252 A (see Swete) ; in v. 3 A b Z) (iez<\N [A*]); 
I6KCAN [Ain 1 Ch.], I6KT&N [E and L in Gen.]), a 
son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 25 a/. [J], 1 Ch. I32). 

Interpreted of a tribe Ydkis in Yemen by Arabian genealo¬ 
gists (see Osiander, ZD MG 10 31). Glaser ( Skizze } 24^3) 
compares names like Wakasa in S. Arabia. Tuch’s identification 
with Joktan (Gen. 10 26) is attractive, but the change of & into 
ty is hard to explain. g, 

JOKTAN (JD|T; iektan [AEL]=JC|T), younger 

son of Eber, and father of thirteen sons or peoples,—Almodad, 
Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal or 
Ebal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab (Gen. IO25-J0 
= 1 Ch. 119-23). Probably there were originally only twelve in 
the list (cp Israel, Ishmael, and see Genealogies i., col. 1661, 
n. 2). 1 

Joktan is the assumed ancestor of the older Arabian 
tribes as distinguished from those later tribes which 
were more closely related by origin and perhaps by 
language to the Israelites. The Arab genealogists 
identify the name with that of Kahtan, an ancient 
southern Arabian tribe well known to themselves (see 
Genealogies i., § 2). But this identification has no 
historical value. The name Joktan may indeed be 
simply an artificial name, devised for the younger son 
of Eber. When we look at the names of the Joktanites, 
we notice that two of them (Sheba and Havilah) occur 
in the list of Cushites. This simply arises from the fact 
that the names of the Cushites and the Joktanites come 
from different documents (P and J respectively), re¬ 
flecting, perhaps, different political circumstances and 
tribal relations. It is difficult to explain all the Joktanite 
names. The very first (Almodad) is among the most 
obscure; the name seems Saboean. The limits of the 
Joktanites (Gen. 10 30) are also matter for discussion 
(see Mesha, Sephar). 

JOKTHEEL (^NHp; ; for attempted explanations see 
Wetzstein in Del. JesaiaW, 703 ; Olsh. LD 624). 

1. A city in the lowland of Judah, mentioned between Mizpeh 
and Lachish, Josh. 15 38; either miswritten for Eltekeh, or a 
corruption of Jerahmeel, from which indeed Eltekeh may also 
come (cp laxapeyjA [B], but AL tex^TjA). Cp Jekuthiel. 

2. The name given by Amaziah (q.vl) to a place in Edom 

called ‘the Cliff' (V^Sn) which he had captured, 2 K. 14 7 
(/ca0o7)\ [BL], lexfloTjA. [A]); it is the rock, or cliff, of Kadesh- 
‘barnea’ which is meant. . Hatevy seeks to illustrate it by 
2 Ch. 25 14, where Amaziah is accused of having bowed down 
before the gods of Edom, and extracts from it the meaning 
‘Yakt is God’ {Etudes dMites a M. le Dr. Leemans , 134). 
No such Edomite deity as Yakt is, however, known. The 
name is corrupt. ‘Joktheel’ should probably be ‘Jerahmeel,’ 
for the battle was in the valley called hammelah, or rather 
Jerahmeel (see Salt, Valley of). On the ‘ragged spur of the 
nortli-easterly mountain-range,’ from underneath which the 
fountain of Kadesh issues, there must have been a fort. This 
fort Amaziah captured and named Jerahmeel, because of the 
‘crowning mercy' which he had received. It is true, the place 
is commonly (see e.g. Kittel, Hist. 2289), identified wdth Petra ; 
but this must be an error, as Ki. in his commentary has shown. 
See Sela. t. K. C. 

JONA (icoanoy [WH], -nnoy [Ti.]), Jn. I42 ; RV 
’John.’ See John, Son of Zebedee, § 1, and cp 
Bar-jona. 

JONADAB Cnri', §§ 27 44 46; iconaAaB [BKAQL], 
abbrev. fromDTfliV *Yahw6 is munificent, 'cp Nedabiah, 
Abinadab, Amminadab). 

1. Son of Shammah and nephew of David, who 
displayed his ‘ subtlety ’ in advising his cousin Amnon 
how to entrap his half-sister Tamar ; 2 S. 133 ^ (in 

v. 5 MT gives ‘Jehonadab’; luvadafi [B a(vid dbj t . afX 
[B* b v. 3, B v. 5], in vv. 3 5, lojvaBav [L]). See 
Jonathan (4). 

2. Son of Rechab and presumed author of the rules 

which bound the Rechabites, Jer. 356 8 ff. (iwvaSav [N] 
in v. 8 ; twvad [Q*] in v. 16). ' Jonadab' in MT only in 

w. 61019; elsewhere ‘Jehonadab.’ It is usual to 

1 © as represented by some MSS restored the normal number 
by leaving out Obal in Gen. and Jerah in Ch. The former 
omission has some plausibility (see Ebal, 2). 
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identify this Jonadab with 3. The true * 1 father ' of the 
Rechabites, however, was of older date. See Reciiab- 

ITES. 

3. EV Jehcwadab, b. Rechab, an abettor of Jehu 
in his ‘ zeal for Yahwe,' 2 K. 10 1523. The clasping of 
hands in v. 15 implies partnership in the measures 
which followed (see Hand, b ), though there are dif¬ 
ficulties in the narrative. See Jehu ; Israel, § 31 ; 
Rechabites. 

4. The name of Saul’s second son, according to (* 5 B , 
1 S. 31 2 (see Abinadab). There is a similar confusion 
in ( 5 ’s title of Ps. 71 f (5 70 ] (icovadap [BN] a/uvada/j. 
[R]). See Jonathan, i. 

JONAH (HJV, § 68, ‘dove’; originally, according 
to Robertson Smith [/. Phil . , 9 85], connected with totem- 
ism ; but many such names in modern Syria, at all events, 
are certainly due to fancy, and early corruption from 
jroi.T is possible ; icon* [BAL], [in the title] iconic). 

1. A prophet, son of Amittai, 1 of Gath-hepher (q.v .), 

who prophesied the deliverance of Israel from the 
Syrian oppression (2 K. 14 25). The reference to Jonah 
in Tob. 1448 (BA, followed by EV) is probably due to 
a scribe’s error ; N reads Naoi/^t (Nahum) in v. 4. When 
we compare 2 K. 13 4/. it seems probable that Jonah 
delivered his prophecy in the time of Jehoahaz, the father 
of Jeroboam II. (Klost.). Jonah seems to have spoken of 
a deliverer who would bring the Israelites out of the grasp 
of Aram (C 5 L kclI ayev avrous), so that they would 
dwell in their tents as beforetime. The 1 deliverer ’ is 
not the Assyrian king Ramman-nirari III. (Duncker ; 
Whitehouse in COT 2 324 ; Wi. GI 1 154) — though as a 
matter of history the victory of that king over Syria 
must have been a great relief to Israel—but Jeroboam 
II. There is no probability that the Deuteronomistic 
writers of 2 K. 134 - 6 , 14 25-27 knew anything of Ramman- 
nirari ; but it is beyond doubt that they wished to do 
honour to Jeroboam. Cp Stade ZAT\V t ’85, p. 296. 
Hitzig and Renan think that the prophecy of Jonah is 
still extant in Is. 15 f, but this is most improbable. 
See also Jonah [Book]. t. k. c. 

2. Mt. 16 17. See Bar-jona. 

JONAH [BOOK]. It is by a strange inconsistency 
that the Book of Jonah ranks among the records of the 
p , ... Twelve Prophets, for the only oracle of 

1. r ost-exmc. j onah which it professes to give is 
comprised in five words (Jon. 34, Heb.). Obviously it 
must be compared, not with the accompanying prophetic 
books, but with narratives of episodes in the lives of 
prophets, such as are found in 1 K. 17 - 19 , 2 K. 4 - 6 , 
and Is. 7 1-16, 20 36 - 39 . The narratives referred to are 
based on traditional material, sometimes oral, sometimes 
written. Can we hope to find such in the Book of 
Jonah? Unfortunately we cannot. The leading fact 
of the story— the journey of an Israelite prophet to 
Nineveh—is so surprising that only "on good pre-exilic 
testimony could we be excused for receiving it. Such 
testimony, however, is wanting. No part of the book is 
pre-exilic ; indeed, except in glosses and in the psalm 
ascribed to Jonah there is no trace of more than one 
hand. 2 3 

1 Winckler AOF 2 252 has suggested that the words ‘ben 
Amittai ’ in 2 K. are an interpolation from Jon. 1 1 ; but the 
double description is unobjectionable (see 1 K. 19 16). 

2 Linguistic and other arguments have convinced an American 
Rabbi that the original Book of Jonah, which he thinks that he 
has disengaged from the additional matter, was much shorter 
than the present one, and that it may have been of the age of 
Jeremiah (Kohler, Theol. Rev. ’79^ pp. 139-144). His method, 
however, is arbitrary, and linguistically there is no distinction 
between the original Book and the inserted matter. W. Bohme 
also denies the unity of authorship (ZATIV 7 224-284 ['87]). 
He. presents us with two distinct works on the story of Jonah, 
which have been combined by an editor; he further recognises the 
hands of a supplementer and of a glossator.. Bohme’s argument 
is much more elaborate than Kohler’s, but is hypercritical. He 
greatly exaggerates the critical importance of the inconsistencies, 
which permit us to speak of glosses, but not of composite 
authorship (so Kue., Einl .., 2426, § 86). For an earlier attempt 
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1. It is certain that, though the diction of Jonah is purer 
than that of Esther, Chronicles, and Daniel, it has some striking 
Aramaisms and other late words or forms. Pusey, it is true, 
has endeavoured to refute this argument; but his opposition to 
the criticism of the other OT books prevents him from forming 
a just idea of the phases of linguistic development. ‘ The phase 
of Hehrew which meets us.in the book of Jonah is not that of 
the eighth century’ (Konig)—not that of Amos and Hosea. 
One need not lay any stress on nj'SD, which, though more 
Aramaic than Hebrew, might perhaps have been used by the 
non-maritime Israelites before the Exile; 1 but such words and 
forms as these are conclusive as to the post-exilic date of the 
Book; —pne? (I12); JlNnjJ (3 2); cya ( 3 7 ); Vcy, ‘to labour’ 
(4 10); i 3 *l (4 11); H 3 D (2 1 4 6^); ' 0^3 (1 7 ) ; 4^3 (112); 

(4 10). ntryjT (16) and rmnn (4 8) are designedly omitted. 2 

2. The writer’s conception of pre-exilic prophecy is opposed 
to the facts of prophecy gathered from the works of Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah. He imagines that revelations were, to 
prophets of the eighth century, as objective, as external, as they 
were to Zechariah. Doubtless it suited his purpose (which we 
shall study presently) to represent Jonah as seeking to evade 
his mission ; but he could not have done this had he lived in the 
age of Amos and Hosea. (The story of the disobedient 
prophet in 1 K. 13 is also too peculiar to be pre-exilic.) He 
assumes too that Jonah would have been surprised at the non- 
fulfilment of a prediction—a surprise which there is no reason 
to suppose such a result would have awakened in Hosea, though 
certainly that prophet would have been very much surprised at 
the conversion of the arrogant Assyrians. 

3. The writer’s explicitly universalistic conception of religion 
and morality (cp 4 ii with Ps. 366 [ 7 ] 3 ) is not in harmony 
with the prophecy of the eighth century.. 

4. His imitativeness is equally striking; cp e.g. y 39 with 
Joel 214; 4 2 with Joel 2 13 and Ex. 34 6; and the story of 
Jonah under the ktkdydn (see below, § 5) with that of Elijah 
under the broom-piant in the desert (1 K. 19 4_^I). 

5. The mention, of Nineveh as a city of the past (nn’H rtlJUb 
3 3), with details implying that the readers did not know much 
about it, is significant. 

6. Note also the patent improbabilities of the story. A 
prophet of the time of Jehoahaz banishes himself from Yahwe’s 
land in order to divest himself of his prophetic character (contrast 
Am. 38 ). In order to go to Tarshish he proceeds, not to Tyre, 
but to the comparatively unimportant seaport of Joppa. He is 
swallowed up by a great ‘fish,’and remains three days in the 
fish’s belly. He comes outalive(we are not told the place of his 
landing), and ventures among the fierce Ninevites without a 
companion or interpreter, believing that he will have more influ¬ 
ence on them than their own prophets and teachers. We are 
not informed what the offence of the Ninevites was, nor as to 
the name of their king. The narrator assures us, however, that 
king and people turned to God (contrast Nah. 314), and so 
escaped the threatened destruction. Last, not least, we have 
the singular episode of the plant which ‘ came up in a night and 
vanished in a night ’ (lit. ‘ son of a night ’). 

The Book of Jonah, then, being post-exilic, to what 
class of literature does it belong? Obviously it is a 
p. - Midrash,— i. e. , ‘ an imaginative develop- 

. ass 0 ment a bought or theme suggested 
Literature. Scripture, especially a didactic or 
homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story.’ s 
Tobit and Susanna are universally admitted to be such 
Midrashim ; Jonah should be added to the list. As 
such it is not deprived of value for historical purposes. 
For, as Kuenen long ago pointed out, 4 the Books of 
Jonah and Ruth are records of a current of thought 
among the Jews opposed to that identified with the 
name of Ezra. That great reformer, and the men of 
his school, based their system on the recognition of a 
real and permanent difference between Israel and the 
heathen, and even psalmists of the post-exilic period 
spoke sometimes as if the ‘ nations ’ were necessarily 
wicked because non-Israelites. Against this the author 
of Jonah enters a protest. The scene of the prophet 
under the kikdydn is specially introduced to check Jewish 


(by Nachtigall) to dissect the Book of Jonah, see Eichhorn’s 
Allgemeine Bibliothek , 9 2, 221-273 ; Bertholdt, Einl. 2407-2412; 
and cp Kleinert (Comm. 19), who is willing to admit that a 
later writer (temp. Ezekiel) may have based his account on two 
distinct traditional narratives. 

1 SS read JYI3'Ep for DVDS' in Is. 2 16; but this is hardly 
the best critical emendation. 

2 Both words are plainly corrupt. Read for the former atyniV 
(or 3ty'rr), and for the latter in& ; 3 (‘ it came to pass at dawn, 
when the sun rose'). 

3 Dr. Introd. 497 ; cp We. Prol.M 227 f. (chap. 6, end). 

4 Rel. Isr. 2 243^ ; Ond.O-i 2412. 
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arrogance, and the whole course of the previous story 
leads to a fairer view of ‘the nations.' Indeed, the 
writer partly explains the non-fulfilment of prophecies 
against the heathen (which doubtless puzzled some of 
his contemporaries) by the readiness of the heathen to 
repent. One might even infer from the story that he 
placed the heathen morally and religiously above his 
own people. Jonah begins by stifling the voice of 
conscience, and afterwards both expects and desires 
Nineveh’s destruction. No epilogue tells us of any 
change in the prophet’s feelings towards the heathen. 1 
The Phoenician mariners, on the other hand, fear the 
great God of the Hebrews (Jon. I9/.), and the people 
of Nineveh at once repent on hearing the prophetic 
announcements (Jon. 36-9). We are reminded of 
Lessing’s Nathan the l Vise, and of a more ancient and 
venerable story (the Good Samaritan). 

This theory has excellent points ; but it does not do 
justice to the entire problem. If the hero of the story 

p , . -is merely a type of the too exclusive 

‘ , ei ? s 01 contemporaries of the writer, why is 
tne door. he called j onah ? why is he made a 

prophet? and why is he swallowed up by a fish? 
These questions are to a large extent answered by the 
symbolic theory. 

1. The hero of the story is called Jonah, not primarily because 
an early narrative mentions a person of this name, but because 
a custom was springing up of calling Israel, symbolically, a 
dove. The earliest trace of this is in Ps. 68 13 [14], where 
the people of Israel, delivered by its God from the powerful 
kings of Caanan, and enriched with their spoil, is called a dove 2 
‘ whose wings [God] will cover with silver and her feathers 
with gold.’3 Elsewhere the faithful community personi¬ 
fied wishes for itself the wings of a dove, not for their beauty, 
but for their swiftness and for the unerring instinct which leads 
the doves to their retreats (Ps. 556-8 [7-9]). 

2. Jonah is made a prophet, because Israel was called upon 
to prophesy.4 The Prophecy of Restoration said that all Zion’s 
children would be Yahwe’s disciples— i.e. prophets (Is. 54 13 ; 
cp 50 4)—and tnat the duty of the prophetic ‘Servant of Yah we ’ 
was to make known the true religion to the nations (Is. 42 4 
49 6), for which purpose he wasspecially endowed (Is. 49 3; cp 50 4). 
It is true, there was a historical Jonah who prophesied, and who, 
by an interesting coincidence, is called ‘ Yahwe’s servant 1 
('^3JJ, 2 K. 1425; cp Jon. 1 9 0, oovAos Kvpiov eyw ei/ju); but 
this was not the fundamental point with the late narrator, whose 
mind was absorbed in symbolism. It is also to be observed that, 
according to II. Isaiah, the ‘servant of Yah we’ would not ‘draw 
back ’ from his work (Is. 50 s). The psalmists, too, bring Israel’s 
deliverance into connection with the spread of true religion (see 
Ps. 22 26 [27LC 96-100), and one of them makes the true Israelite 
promise to speak of God’s precepts (like Jonah) before kings 
(Ps. 119 4 6). 

3. Jonah is swallowed up by the sea because this was a 
common poetical phrase for the danger of destruction which 
repeatedly beset Israel (see Is. 43 2, Ps .18 15 [16] 326 427 [8] 
6612 69 1 [2]_/C 14 [islyC 1244/1 Lam. 354). And the purpose 
of the whole story, according to the symbolic theory, is, that 
Israel, called to preach to the nations (a touching antedating of 
II. Isaiah’s revelation), evaded its duty, that God punished 
Israel by exile, but turned the punishment to Israel’s good, and 
that Israel afterwards took up its neglected duty, but in an 
unloving spirit which grieved its patient teacher, the all-merciful 
God of the whole human race. 

The theory here described is a great advance upon 
the preceding one, and much credit is due to Ivleinert 

4 The mat < l868 ) and J- S - Bloch ( i 8 7 6 ) for 

* - P 1 applying the key of symbolism to the 

s * narrative more fully than any previous 
writers. But the hesitation of critics to adopt it indicates 
that there is some serious defect in it. Where it fails is 


1 The omission of an epilogue was every way advisable. (1) 
If Jonah was symbolical, it remained to be seen whether those 
who were symbolised would amend their ways or not. (2) 
Epilogues are apt to weaken the effect of a work of art (as in the 
case of Job). 

2 Symbolical designations of peoples are in the manner of this 
psalmist (see Ps. 6830 [31]). 

3 Point nsrr, and for pin pij3Y3 read simply pnns (Che. 
Ps. ( 2 )). 

4 In later times Jonah or ‘Dove’ became a standing title for 
Israel. Both © and Tg. recognise the people or the congregation 
in the njl’ of Ps. 56 1. Cp Talm. Bab. Gittin, 45a, etc., and 
the Midrash on Cant. 2 14 4 r ; also the Piutlm in the Jewish 
Passover Service, based on the midrashic explanation of the 
Song of Songs (especially the first, Festival Prayers , de Sola’s 
ed., 197). 


in its treatment of the story of the great fish. It is a 
mistake to say that ' Jonah’s adventure in the sea is but a 
very subordinate feature’ (Kalisch, Bible Studies, 2209). 
On the contrary, it is the turning point of the whole 
narrative; Yahvv6 ‘ prepared ’ the great fish to be an 
instrument not only of preservation but also of moral 
discipline to the disobedient prophet. We must there¬ 
fore supplement the key of symbolism by that of 
mythology. 

The earlier critics ( e.g ., Eichhorn) were not wrong in seeking 
for parallels where they could at the time most easily be found, 
viz. in Greek mythology. That Andromeda was in peril from 
a sea-monster on the rocks of Joppa, gives, however, no-real 
help ; the myth may rather be regarded as an aetiological one for 
Joppa (Joppa j § 3); and only very moderate requirements can 
be satisfied with the parallel of the story of Hesione. F. C. 
Baur went to the right quarter when he took a bint from 
BerOssus (Oannes); but Tonah neither was, according to the 
story, nor could conceivably have been, represented as a fish- 
god, which is also an objection to Trumbull’s original use of 
Dagon [<?.v.] and Oannes in JBL 11 (’92), Pt. 1. Quite recently 
Ball (PSBA), Konig (Hastings’ DB 2747 b) } and some less 
accredited writers, have supposed a connection between the 
mention of the ‘great fish’ and the fact that the Assyrian 
ideogram for Nineveh implies the explanation ‘fish-dwelling’ 
(Sayce, Hibb. Lect . 57; but cp Hommel, PSBA, ’99, ‘ Assyrio- 
logical Notes,’ § 42). 

Apart from other objections, however, (r) there is no trace of 
the writer of Jonah having been a man of learning, and (2) criti¬ 
cism should group, not isolate, narratives, phrases, or other data 
which may refer to folklore. We have many references to the 
dragon-myth in the OT, and it is quite easy to regard the ‘ great 
fish ’ as a degenerate dragon ; whereas fish-myths are, naturally 
enough^ unrepresented. K6nig even illustrates the sojourn of 
Jonah in ‘the belly of the fish’ by the descent of the ‘dove* 
Semiramis from the ‘ fish-woman ’ Atargatis or Derceto. 

That critics should look everywhere except in the right place 
for the origin of the Jonah story is one of the many proofs that 
the reproaches addressed to us by Winckler are not wholly 
unjustified. 

Tylor saw much more clearly than most contemporary 
critics when he pointed out that the widely-spread 
nature-myth of the dragon lies at the root of the 
apologue of Jonah. 1 But it was left for the present 
writer, in 1877, to combine the theory of Bloch with 
that of Tylor, and to show how indispensable each 
was to a due comprehension of the narrative. In 
details both theories admitted of improvement, by the 
help partly of biblical exegesis, partly of Assyriology. 
The writer also pointed out that the myth of the dragon 
or sea-monster is preserved, not only in the story of 
Jonah, but also in fragmentary allusions to Rahab, the 
leviathan, and the tannin in the Books of Job and the 
Second Isaiah (cp Dragon). The only error (an 
error into which G. A. Smith seems to have fallen 
in Twelve Prophets , 2524) was in not distinguishing 
sufficiently between the dragon of the subterranean and 
the dragon of the heavenly ocean. It is the dragon of 
the subterranean ocean which (at Yahwe's command 
—for he has been subjugated by Yahwe) swallowed up 
Jonah ; or, to pass from the myth to its application, it 
is the all-absorbing empire of Babylon which swallowed 
up Israel—not, however, to destroy it, but to preserve it 
and to give it room for repentance. 

The present writer also indicated the link between 
the story of Jonah and the original myth. 

That link is to be found in Jer. 51 34 44,—‘Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon has eaten and discomfited me (i.e., Israel); he 
has set me as an empty vessel, he has swallowed me up as the 
Dragon 2 (J' 2 n 3 ), he has filled his belly with my dainties *, he has 
cast me out.’ ‘And I will punish Bel in Babylon, and bring 
forth that which he has swallowed out of his mouth.’ Of course, 
it is only a shrivelled-up myth that we have before us. Bel, 
who in the Babylonian story is the opponent of the dragon, has 
now become identified with that monster, and (as the destroying 
dragon) is for a time successful. Bel, or the dragon, has in fact, 
as we have seen already, become a symbol of the Babylonian 


1 Primitive Culture , 1 306; cp Early Hist . of Mankind, 

Waitz, Anthrop., 6670; de Gubematis, Zoological 
Mythology, 2 390. 

2 Or ‘as a dragon.' Mythical dragons (plur.) are referred 
to in Ps. 74 13^ Job9i3: ‘helpers of Rahab.’ The singular, 
however, is more obvious. fcH 3 , ‘ belly ’ occurs only in Jer. 51 34; 
cp kartd/d, ‘ her (Tiamat’s) belly,’ in the account of the fight 
between Tiamat and Marduk (Del. Weltschdpf. 44 106). 
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empire and of its head Nebuchadrezzar, who thought to bring 
Israel under his own power, but whom Jeremiah (27 6) distinctly 
calls Yahw&’s ‘ servant ’ (i.e., commissioned agent). For another 
instance of a story ultimately based on mythology, we may 
venture to refer to Esther (f.v.). 

It is strange that Simpson ( The Jonah Legend , ’99), though 
he refers once to the Babylonian Tiamat legend, should so 
completely miss its significance as to make the stretching out 
of the slain monster’s skin support his theory that the story of 
Jonah' sprang out of a ceremony which was acted at a rite of 
initiation (perhaps into a priesthood). Criticism and archaeology 
seem here to be parted. 

The story of the wonderful plant, which contrasts 
with Elijah’s perfectly natural desert plant in i K. 194 , 
_ mt^ , . has quite a different origin, being ob- 

P * viously the product of the fancy of an 
individual. The name j'rp’jp is probably connected with 
the Assyr. kukkanitum (^/pn) ; this designates some 
garden-plant, the precise nature of which is unknown 
(for another such Assyr. plant-name in Hebrew see 
Habakkuk). If the mention of the ‘booth’ ( 4 s) 
belongs (as it probably does) to the original narrative, 
we can hardly help agreeing with Tristram that some 
kind of gourd is meant, gourds being commonly 
used for shading arbours. If, however, the narrator 
mentioned only the plant, we may not unreasonably fix 
upon the Ricinus communis , L. (see Gourd). In 
either case, the growth of the plant has been super- 
naturally fostered. 

We may compare the plant with the carob-tree (see Husks) 
which bore no fruit for seventy years as a sign to Honi Hame’agel 
that he had really slept seventy years, and which so proved to 
him the credibility of Ps. 126 x (see Talm. Bab. Ta'anith, 23 a). 

On the other hand, folklore is certainly present in the 
story of the voyage. 

Jonah, revealed by the lot as the guilty cause of the ship’s 
danger, and thereupon thrown into the sea, is the counterpart of 
Mittavindaka, the son of a merchant of Benares, who is put out 
of the ship in which he has embarked as the spoiler of its luck, 
but not so roughly as Jonah . 1 He answers equally to the 
merchant in the Roman folk-tale of the Pot of Rue, 2 and the 
same traditional idea is at any rate presupposed in the classical 
passages (e.g., Horat. Od. 326-30) quoted by Kalisch {Bib. St. 
2 162, n. <t). Primitive superstition has also supplied a detail to 
chap. 3 . The Persians are said to have made their horses and 
draught-beasts join with them in the. rites of mourning for 
Masistius (Herod. 9 24). But the Assyrians in Jonah go beyond 
the Persians; they make their animals abstain from food like 
themselves to propitiate Yahwe. This may imply the Jewish 
idea of the depravation of animal nature (Gen. 6 \f .; cp Is. 116-8). 
For this Whitley Stokes has produced a parallel in mediaeval 
Irish literature. 3 

Into the question of editorial alterations we cannot 
enter at length. The attempt of Bohme to distinguish 
four strata in the Book of Jonah has been already referred 
to (col. 2561, n. 2); it carries us beyond the evidence. 
But a few minor interpolations or insertions may safely be 
allowed, in addition to the great one in 21-9. 

That chap. 4 has been touched by scribes or editors, is 
obvious (see especially Wi. AOF 2 264 Ji). 4 It is not im- 
possible that the detail of the booth {v. 5) is 
6. State 01 an addition, and that it is connected with an 
the text. alteration in the prophetic announcement of 
Jonah (so K. Kohler). According to the MT 
of 34 Jonah ‘cried and said Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.’ ©, however, gives three days instead 
of forty as the interval allowed, and though this reading may 
conceivably be an error produced by the mention of * three 
days’ journey ’ in v. 3, it is also possible that it may be correct. 
The story is constructed for effect, and the wonder of the re¬ 
pentance of the heathen Ninevites would be still greater if only 
three days were allowed as an interval than if there were forty. 5 


1 ‘ Jona c. 1 u. Jak. 43 9,’ by E. Hardy {ZDMG 60 153). In 
the Buddhist story it was not a storm, but another unknown 

ower which hindered the progress of the ship. The guilt of 

Iittavindaka was caused by his disobedience to his mother. In 
almost the same words as those of Jon. 18, the mariners obeyed 
the law of self-preservation. Mittavindaka was put out upon 
a raft, and the ship pursued its course. 

2 See Miss Busk’s Folklore 0/ Rome , 57-62. In this case the 
hero of the story is not actually thrown overboard. 

3 Lebar Brecc, 250, cited in Acad., 15th Aug. ’96, p. 155. 

4 The compound divine name Yahwe Elohim (4 6) is due to an 
editor. His object was to show that the Yahwe who prepared 
the ‘gourd’ was the Elohim who prepared the worm (47). It is 
true, this was very unnecessary with the clear statement of 110. 
Cp Gen. 24-3 as we now have it. 

5 Kohler, Theol. Rev., ’79, pp. 140 143. 
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A later editor, however, might prefer forty days, and alter the 
text accordingly, at the same time introducing the booth (see 
Booth) as a shelter for Jonah for the remainder of his time. 
This suggestion will seem to most not very probable. It was at 
any rate an editor that inserted the psalm in chap. 2, which is 
largely composed of reminiscences of the canonical psalms (31 42 
88 107 115 ^/. 120 142 ). It is, if faithfully interpreted, not more 
connected with the story of the prophet Jonah than the psalm 
of Hannah is with that of Hannah; for it describes how pious 
Israel, when in danger of extinction, struggled with its des¬ 
pondency. Not improbably the editor found a connection, 
apart from the purely external one, in the phraseology of v. 2 b 
(’out of the belly of Sheol,’ etc.). He may also have known that 
the Jonah of the book was, like Job (< q.v.\ a W ; D or similitude. 1 

Three questions now occur. (1) Why was the book 
placed in the ‘Twelve’ (diodaanrpbcprjToi') ? (2) Was it 

7 Other P revious ly an independent literary work ? 
* w an d (3) What is its date? A brief answer 

” * must suffice. (1) The probability is that 

the closing words, assigned to God himself, brought the 
book into the prophetic canon. (2) Budde (ZATW 
12 40-43, [’92]) conjectures that the Book of Jonah was 
originally a part of the Midrash (RV ‘ commentary ’) of 
the Book of Kings, on which Chronicles is based (2Q1. 
2427). The introductory ‘And it came to pass ’ (\*n), 
and the absence of the descriptive statement ‘ who was of 
Gath-hepher ’ (v. 1), appeared at first sight to favour this. 
But the difficulty of imagining a reference to Assyria 
and still more to the destruction of Nineveh, has been 
well pointed out by Winckler (AOF2261), who would 
prefer to give the Book of Jonah a place in that 
Midrash where the reign of Manasseh was treated. 
The Midrashic narrative of Jonah explained, according 
to Wi., why the prophecy of Nahum was not strictly 
fulfilled. Wi. also thinks that the Jonah of the apologue 
is not the Jonah of Gath-hepher (see Jonah i. n. ). (Cp 
Smend, A T Rel.-gesch. 409 ; Konig, Einl. §77, p. 379.) 
(3) The book is apparently referred to in Tobit (1448; 
but see Jonah, i), and earlier still its existence is 
presupposed by the mention of the Twelve Prophets in 
Ecclus. 49 10 (see the Hebrew text). The considerations 
mentioned above justify us in assigning the narrative, 
without the psalm, to the half-century which followed the 
arrival of Ezra. The psalm, however, was probably 
written much later—as late perhaps as the nVsn 
(‘prayer’) in the appendix to Ecclesiasticus (51 1-12). 
If so, it is an interesting fact that the symbolic interpre¬ 
tation of the book should have held its ground so long. 

Of later references to the book three have a special 
claim to be mentioned, viz., two passages in the Talm. 
and one in the NT. 

In Ta'anith , 15^1, we are told that, in times of drought, it was 
usual for one of the leaders of the congregation to expound the 
teaching of Jonah, and in Meg. 10 a, that Jonah 

8. Late was used as a lesson for the Day of Atonement 
references. ( a usage which still obtains in the liturgy of the 
synagogue). 2 The growing importance of the 
doctrine of repentance naturally sent Jewish teachers in search 
of illustrations to the Book of Jonah (see Brtill, Jahrbb.f. jiid. 
Gesch. 11. Lit. 3 158). The third passage is Mt. 1239-41, which 
occurs again in a simpler and more probable form 3 in Lk. 
11 29 /. 32. ‘ The sign of the prophet Jonah ’ means the striking 

fact that an Israelitish prophet ^proclaimed the purpose of God 
in a heathen city, and Jesus’ statement is that the men of 
Nineveh will ‘rise up’ as witnesses (cp avacrTavT^ pap-ropcs, 
Ps. 35 11, ©) against his own ‘generation’ and prove them 
guilty {xaraKpivovcnv looks like an inaccurate rendering of the 
Aramaic equivalent of IJTCh’; cp Is. 54 17, where ‘ condemn ’ is 
an impossible rendering). What the Ninevites testify is that they 
had not been repelled by the foreign garb and manners of Jonah 
but had believed him and turned to God. The divine Judge will 
then condemn the Jewish contemporaries of Jesus because they 


1 So OPs. 127. 

2 Jonah himself too is treated in this liturgy with a view to 
edification. His prayer ‘out of the belly of the fish’ makes him 
an example of faith {Festival Prayers, de Sola, 5 168). 

3 It may be regarded as critically certain that Mt.l24oisa 
later insertion. It is the explanatory comment of an editor who 
required a ‘sign of Jonah ’ more marvellous, more overwhelming, 
than that which Jesus actually offered. The true ‘sign of 
Jonah’ must have been one which the Ninevites at once re¬ 
cognised. Cp Sanday, Bampton Lect. on Inspiration, 419 jf. 
435 i G. A. Smith, op. cit. 2 507 ff. 
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did not repent at a still greater ‘sign'—the appearance among 
them of a more exalted personage than Jonah. It may be safely 
assumed that by the time of Jesus the symbolic character of 
Jonah had been as completely forgotten as that of the good 
Samaritan must have been by those who first pointed out the 
traditional site of the ‘ inn 1 of Lk. 10 34. 1 

The post-hiblical legends respecting Jonah are uninteresting 
(see ps.-Epiphanius, De Vit. Profth. 10, and cp Kalisch, 
Bid. Si. 2287-290). It was, however, an 
9 . Literature, appropriate fancy to place the tomb of 
etc. Jonah on the hill called the ‘mound 

of repentance,’ from which, the Moslems 
believe, Jonah delivered addresses to the people of Nineveh, 
to the E. of the probable site of that city. Nor must we omit 
to notice that Jonah and a fantastic monster (not a whale) occur 
several times in early Christian paintings in the catacombs at 
Rome. 

For a full conspectus of works on Jonah see Kalisch, Bib. 
St. 2 , ‘The Book of Jonah,' '78; Chapman, ‘Jonah,’ Smith's 
DBfi); or Kbnig, ‘Jonah,’ Hastings’ DB, vol. 2. Pusey's 
comm, should be read on the conservative side—a side which 
is now seldom represented. KOnig, Bin/., § 77, is of use for 
the linguistic argument, and his article, just referred to, 
comprises a rich collection of fads, though condensation would 
greatly have improved it. G. A. Smith, on the other hand 
(Twelve Prophets , 2 493.7?!) gives much in a small compass, and 
is very judicious. On 45 ’s text see Vollers, ZATIV 3 219 Jf. 

4 1 ff. Kleineri’s contribution to Lange’s Bibelwerk Obadiah,’ 
‘Jonah,’etc.,’68) has an interesting introduction. J. S. Bloch, 
St. z. Gesch. der Sammlung der Alt, Heb . Lit., '75, and Che. 
‘Jonah, A Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion,' in Th. 
Rez '., 211-219 (’77), are referred to above. C. H. H. Wright, 
Biblical Studies , ’86, argues very ably for the symbolic apart 
from the mythical theory. Nowack, Die hi. Proph ., ’97, gives 
a thorough exegesis, but is most unsatisfactory in his treat¬ 
ment of the affinities of the story (175). Winckler, A OF 2 260 J/. j 
(critically helpful, see above). On ihe plant called kikaydn see 
Tristram in Smith, DB, and cp Gourd. t. K. C. 

JONAN, RV Jonam (icon am [Ti. WH]), a name in 
the genealogy of Jesus; Lk. 330. See Genealogies 
»•. § 3 / 

JONAS (1) (icon* [B]) 1 Esd. 9 1 RV = Ezral 06 , 

JOHANAN, 2. 

2. (iwava? [B], uum? [A]), i Esd. 9 23 = Ezra 10 23. See Eli- 
ezer, 8. 

3. (iojva [Ti. WH]), Mt. 12 39, RV Jonah, q.v. 

4. (uoavvov [Ti.], -avov [WH]) Jn. 21 15-17, RV John. See 
Barjona, Simon Peter, John [Son of Zebedee]. 

JONATHAN (|rn’irv and in 7, 8, 12-15, 17 ; 

4 Yah\v6 gives,' § 27 ; iconaGan, iconaGac)- 

1. Eldest son of Saul, with whom he fell on Gilboa ; 
according to tradition, David’s sworn brother, 1 S. 14 6 
and often; 2 S. 1 12 17 23 25 /. 44 1 Ch. 8 33 f. 940 

N] (in a genealogy of Benjamin [q.v. , § 9, ii. 

0 ] ; see JQR llno-113). There is a possibility that 
Jonathan and Abinadab, or Jonadab (see Jonadab, 3), 
are really the same person, ‘ Jonathan ’ and 4 Jonadab ’ 
being liable to confusion (cp Marq. Fund. 25). Cp, 
however, Malchishua. For the romantic story of 
Jonathan, see David, Saul; and on 2 S. I23 ff. see 
J asher, Book of. See also Mephibosheth. 2 

2. b. Gershom b. Moses, 3 head of the priesthood at Dan 
(Judg. I830 -fx [B]) ; Dan was one of the places (Abel 
being the other) proverbially renowned for the retention 
of old customs (2 S. 20 18, (S), and that the priests of 
Dan traced their descent from Moses is a fact of great 
interest. For Mosaic priestly families see Gershom, 
Eleazar, Mushi. 

3. b. Abiathar, mentioned along with Ahimaaz b. 
Zadok as David's messenger and spy during his contests 
with Absalom (2 S. 15 27 36 17 1720). He was the person 
who announced to Adonijah and Joab the tidings that 
Solomon had been anointed (1 K. 1 42^, MT jnfv; twaua- 
$av [A] in v. 42). 

4. b. Shimei, the brother of David who slew Goliath 
(2 S. 21 21 = 1 Ch. 2O7). He is apparently the same as 
Jonadab (1). See Goliatii. 

5. b. Shage, the Hararite [q-v.], is enumerated 

1 ‘ A place where an affair happened which perhaps never did 
happen 1 (Hasselquist, Voyages and Travels , 126 [1766]). 

2 On Wi.’s view of Jonathan, see Saul. 

3 The MT inserts an n over the name to suggest that Jonathan 

was a descendant of the idolatrous king Manasseh. See T. 
Bab., Baba bathra, 109 b \ on © see Moore’s note. 
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among David's thirty in 1 Ch. 11 34 (jn:r). In 2 S. 
2332 the name of Jonathan, without a patronymic, is 
immediately followed by that of Shammah the Hararite. 
But as ’ Shammah the Hararite ’ has already been 
enumerated (2 S. 23 u : see Shammah), there can be 
little doubt (1) that in S. immediately after Jonathan's 
name the word -ja ought (with L) to t>e restored from 
Ch. ; (2) that in Ch. net? ought (with L. aa/xcua) to 
be read for nrs (Ba. for the common 'ip, erayr) [A], au\a 
[BN]). Thus in both places ‘Jonathan the son of 
Shammah the Hararite ’ ought to be read. Marquart 
{Fund. 20/.) goes further in reading in place of ncr 
(<S [cr]wXa = « l 7R). Jonathan was the brother of 
Shammah in 2 S. 23 n. 

6. A scribe, temp. Zedekiah (Jer. 37 [ 45 , 44 ] 15 20 38 26, -fi [B 
everywhere]). 

7. b. Kareah, a Judahite captain Her. 408 , © om. with some 
Heb. MSS). 

8. b. Jada, the father of Peleth and Zaza (1 Ch. 232 /.). 

9. AV Jehonathan, b. Uzziah, one of David’s overseers 
(1 Ch. 27 25). 

10. The kinsman {“in).of David, a counsellor (iCh. 2732). 
He is possibly to be identified w-ith 4. 

11. EV Jehonathan, a Levite, temp. Jehoshaphat (2O1. 
178 ). 

12. Father of Ebed (2), Ezra 86=1 Esd. 832. 

13. b. Asahel, one of Ezra’s opponents (cp Kosters, Het 
Herstel , 119./I) in the putting down of the foreign marriages, 
Ezra 10 15= 1 Esd. 914. 

14. b. Joiada and father of Jaddua (see Ezra ii., § 6 b), Neb. 
12 11 (mm vada [r c * 3 ]). See Johanan (2). 

Two priests, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., §§ 6b, 11), viz:—(15) 
Head of tbe Family of Malluchi, Neh. 1214 (om. BK*A). (16) 
EV Jehonathan, head of the family of Shemaiah (Neh. 12 18; 
om. BK*A). 

17. Father of Zechariah, a priest in the procession at the dedi¬ 
cation of wall (see Ezra ii., § 13 g), Neh. 1235 (lojavav [BK*]). 

18. The Maccabee, son of MattaLhias (1 Macc. 25, icoi/aflrjs 
[K*J 9 19 etc., luivaOys [A 10 59, 2 Macc. 822 (A)], ivaOav [V* II37I 
see Maccabees i., § 5. In 1 Macc. 25 he is surnamed 

AppHUS (aair<fiovs [RV], craufxpovs [A], apphus [Vg.], \jQ0Qi*!** 
[Syr.])— i.e., tttan, ‘dissimulator.’ 

19. Son of Absalom, sent by Simon the Maccabee to seize 
Joppa (1 Macc. 13 1 1) ; he is perhaps the brother of the Mattathias 

[ in 11 70. 

20. The priest by whom the prayer was led when the first 
I sacrifice was offered up after the return from the Exile (2 Macc. 

1 23, io ivaOos [V a ]). See Naphthar. 

21. A member of the high-priestly family who sat in judgment 
on Peter and John (Acts 46 ). So D and other ancient authori¬ 
ties (see Blass, and cp Nestle, EinfUhrung, 205). Cp Jos. Ant. 
viii. 4353, BJ ii. 12 $f. and see Annas. Most MSS, how- 

1 ever, have ‘John ' (so RV). See John, 6 . 

JONATHAS, RV Jathan (iaGan [BA], naGan [N]), 
brother of the Ananias, Tobit's kinsman, whose son 
the archangel Raphael, when in disguise, claims to be 
i (Tob. 5 i 3 ). 

JONATH-ELEM-RECHOKIM, Upon (dKs 

D'j?rn ; vnep tov Xaoi) tov airo rtov ayCiov p.ep.a.Kpvp.p.e'vov 
[B^RT]; ‘Of the congregation of Israel which is like a mute 
I dove ’ [Tg.]; vnep nepurrepas aXaAov pLarpytTfiuiv [Aq.], virep rrjf 
nep. virep tov (frvbov avrov airoxr/xeVou [Sym. ap. Eus.; but see 
Field]; vnep rrjf nepiarepa 5? [Theod.]; v. r. n. ttjs /xoyiAaAov 
KeKpviMpLe'vojv [ed. quinta]; ‘ pro columba muta, eo quod procul 
abierii David,’ etc. [J]). 

A phrase in the heading of Ps. 56 , still defended by 
Konig, 1 but most probably corrupt. Emending as in 
analogous cases we may read : ‘ for the Sabbath'; * for the 
sacrifices.’ 

ri3V*^y, AV ‘ upon Jonath,’ is probably a corruption of 
DStptnl'Sy (‘for the Sabbath’), or more strictly of the inter¬ 
mediate reading niyjJ'Sy (EV ‘upon Neginoth’; cp Ps. 54 / 1 ); 
and D’pm oSx (RV Elem -rehokim), of □ , n3tn J ?N (‘for the 
sacrifices ’). That nxjC 1 ? (EV ‘ for Lbe chief musician ’) also = 
D'naiSi I s no objection to this theory; in the headings, as else¬ 
where, dittography comes into play. The favourite modern 
view, however, is that should be pointed (so Bochart), 
and the phrase explained * to the tune of “ The dove of distant 
terebinths." ’ Jewish tradition (see 45 , Tg.; cp Jonah ii. § 3, 1) 
took the ‘ dove ’ to be the Jewish people. a7ro r tov ayiW in © is 


1 K. would explain, ‘ Columba (silentii = ) sileps peregrinorum 
locorum = inter et propter peregrinos* (Hastings’ DB 2 747£). 
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difficult. Ba. refers to Lev. IS 21, where ‘ the name of thy God’ 
becomes in 0 to ovo u.a to ayioiq Neubauer, more plausibly, 
thinks that 0 read C?;K, ‘porch’; cp 2 Ch. 158, ‘the porch of 
Yahwe.’ More probably 0 read ‘people,’ and took it for 
an explanation of mV. Cp, however, Staerk, ZA TIV 12 136 [’92]. 

T. K. C. 

JOPPA (iaj or X1SJ ; iotthh [BAL; Ti. WH; Jos. 
iotth]; Phoen. 'S'; Egypt. Iapu [Maspero], Yepa 
[WMM] ; Am. Tab. Ya-a-pu, Ya-pu; Ass. Yappu , 
Yapu). The name and site of Joppa have never changed. 

The biblical passages are : 

Josh. 1946 [AV Japho], 2 Ch. 2 16 [15] Jon. 1 3 [imnjv K*] ; 
Ezra 37; Joppe AV, iEsd. 555; 1 Macc. IO75./C V 

v. 75 and V» in v. 76] 11*6 [tonrirq Va] 1233 13 n 145 [lttttov 
K*j 34 1528 35 2 Mace. 421 [i 7 T 7 n]i/ A] 12 3 7 fu>7T7r(e)t,T<u A, -tjtcu 
V in v. 3, V* in v. 7, ‘men of Joppa’], Acts 9363842^ 10 5 8 
23 32 11 5 13b 

There is no reference to Joppa in any early biblical 
writing; butweknow(^/tt. Tab. 21-1 32/; ; cp 178 20) that 

1 Earlier an Egyptian °ffi cer guarded ' the gate 

historv ^aza anc * g ate °f J°PP a ’ 

™ Amen-hotep IV. The place occurs 
in the list of cities in Syria and Palestine conquered by 
Thotmes III. (RPC 2 ) 547, no. 62), and in the papyrus 
Anastasi I. , where its gardens with their blooming date- 
palms are specially mentioned. 1 The ruse, exactly like 
that of Ali Baba in the Thousand and One Nights, by 
which an Egyptian officer was said to have taken 
Joppa, forms the theme of an Egyptian folk-story. 2 
It is no sport of the fancy, however, when Sennacherib 
tells us that he besieged and took Joppa, then a part of 
the dominion of Ashkelon (AT? 2 93). The notice is im¬ 
portant. It is the only hint we have of the political 
connection of Joppa during any part of the pre-exilic 
period of the history of Israel. We may assume that 
throughout that period it was either Philistine or 
Phoenician. The circumstance that Joppa is nowhere 
mentioned in the pre-exilic biblical writings where the 
Philistines are referred to seems to justify us in suppos¬ 
ing that during the flourishing period of the Phoenician 
cities its political connection was Phoenician, not Philis¬ 
tine. 3 That it was ever in Israelitish hands, is not 
suggested even by P (Josh. 19 46) ; it was Jonathan, or 
rather Simon the Maccabee, who first incorporated Joppa 
into the Jewish territory. In the meantime, however, 
had the Israelites no access to the sea by Joppa? Did 
not Jonah, son of Amittai, go down to Joppa and find 
a ship going to Tarshish (Jon. 1 3 )? The reason why 
pre-exilic Israelites did not ‘go down’ to Joppa (cp 
Jonah, Book of) is that there was Philistine territory 
to be traversed before getting to Joppa. In post-exilic 
times, however, we do hear of timber being brought to 
Jerusalem from the Lebanon by ships which discharged 
their cargo at Joppa (Ezra 37), and accordingly the 
Chronicler (2 Ch. ‘ 2 16 [15]) changes the indefinite ex¬ 
pression (iK. 59 [23]), ‘to the place that thou shalt 
appoint me,' into ‘to Joppa.’ 4 What the place re¬ 
ferred to indefinitely by the older writer was, is un¬ 
certain ; it may have been Dor 

In 148 B.c. Joppa was captured by Jonathan the 
Maccabee (1 Macc. IO76). To keep a coast-town like 

2 Later k° wever » was difficult, owing to the 

Historv m * xec * character of the population, and 

Jonathan's brother Simon had to recapture 
it about six years later (12 33/). It was felt to be an 
important event, for never before had the Jews possessed 
a harbour on the Great Sea. ‘ And together with 
all his (other) glory,' says the historian (1 Macc. 14 s), 

‘ he took Joppa for a haven, and made it an entrance 
for the isles of the sea,’ — i.e., he opened the door for 
commerce, and perhaps (as G. A. Smith thinks 5 ) for 

1 Chabas, Voyage (Tun Egyptien, 250 /. ; Brugsch, Gesch. 
Aeg. 558. 

2 Maspero, Contes Jopulaires de l Egypte ancicnne , 149-160. 

3 So Budde, Urgesch. 336, n. 2. 

4 So RV, Ezra and Chronicles; also Kau. HS. AV, less 
correctly, renders ‘ to the sea of Joppa.’ 


the propagation of the Jewish religion. Simon himself 
took a pride in his achievement, for he caused ships to 
be represented on the family monument at Modin 
( 1329 /). 

For other references to Joppa, see 2 Macc. 12 3-7 1 Macc. 
13 11. Pompey, after capturing Jerusalem (63 B.C.), refortified 
Joppa, and annexed it to the province of Syria (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 44). Sixteen years later it was restored to Hyrcanus (ib. 
xiv. 10 6) ; next, it was united to the kingdom of Herod the 
Great (ib. xv. 7 3)1 upon whose death it passed to Archelaus 
(ib. xvii. 11 4). On the deposition of Archelaus (6 a.d.) it was 
annexed, with the rest of Palestine, to the Roman province of 
Syria. 

Joppa is mentioned several times in the Acts of the 
Apostles (936-43, see Dorcas; IO523 115, see 

Cornelius). No better place could be imagined for 
the vision assigned by the historian, rightly or wrongly, 
to Peter, which showed that Jews and Gentiles alike 
were admissible into the fold of Christ. The city, 
now fanatically Jewish, suffered terribly during the 
Roman war. It was surprised by Cestius Gallus, who 
massacred 8400 of its inhabitants (BJ ii. 18 10). Some¬ 
what later, it was repaired by enemies of the Romans, 
and became a nest of pirates. Vespasian quickly took 
action, and captured and destroyed the city. The 
people had fled to their ships, but a ' black north wind' 
( / jL €\ afi ( 36 p€ior ; cp Wind) arose, and the ships were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks (ib. iii. 9 2-4). 

Later Joppa rose from its ashes. In the fourth century it 
hecame the seat of a bishopric. During the Crusades it was 
cakenand retaken by Franks and Saracens, and fell into a state 
of ruin. According to Badeker (Pat. ( 3 ), 8) the construction 
of the stone quay dates from the end of the seventeenth century. 
That may be; but Hasselquist, in 1751, found that it had lately 
been rebuilt by an Armenian from Constantinople, who also 
‘erected some stone houses and magazines on the shore.' 1 
These, he adds, ‘ give the place an appearance from the seaside, 
much preferable to the miserable prospect it formerly afforded.' 
In 1799 it was taken by the French under Kleber. It had 
already been surrounded by walls. 2 Fortifications were erected 
by the English, and afterwards extended by the Turks. Under 
the name of Yd/d (Jaffa) it is now an important town, partly 
from its trade, but still more from the large number of pilgrims 
passing through every year to Jerusalem; the population is 
estimated (1897) at over 35,000. 

Joppa is built on a rocky eminence 116 feet high, 
and its name probably means ‘the conspicuous’ 3 (cp 

3. Situation, jAP " IA > ; on such a level beach the 

e j. c smallest eminence is noticeable. It is 
only with qualifications that Jaffa can be 
called a seaport. Josephus (BJ iii. 93) remarks that ‘ by 
nature Joppa is harbourless, for it ends in a rough 
beach, straight for the most part, but the two extremities 
nearly converge, and here there are steep crags and 
rocks that jut out into the sea.' In fact, the harbour is 
formed by a ridge of low and partly sunken rocks which 
run out at a sharp angle towards the NW. from the S. 
end of the town. Boats can enter it either by rounding 
the point or by a narrow break in the ledge, and even 
this by no means pleasurable entrance is often impos¬ 
sible, 1 the haven being (with some winds) more 
dangerous than the open sea.’ So Josephus truly 
states, adding that on the rocks of which he has spoken 
‘ the chains wherewith Andromeda was bound are still 
shown, attesting the antiquity of that mythus.’ Pliny 
also states that ‘ in front of the city lies a rock upon 
which they point out the vestiges of the chains by 
which Andromeda was bound' (//TV 5 14) ; the skeleton 
of some marine monster was also shown (see 
Jonah ii., § 4). Certainly it is probable that 
the dangerous character of the haven of Joppa 
was accounted for in olden times by the presence 
of a dragon, just as a tawny fountain near Joppa was 
thought to derive its hue from the blood of the monster 
slain by Perseus. 4 The sea seemed more alive near 
Joppa than elsewhere (cp Jos. BJ l.c.), and the living 
power in certain waters was frequently held to be de¬ 
rived from serpents or dragons. Some may have said 

1 Voyages and Travels in the Levant (1766), 116 118. 

2 These have since been razed. _ 

3 ‘ Beauty ’ is not equally plausible (cp Japheth). 

4 WRS Rel. Sem.P), i 74 . 
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that the dragon was actually slain, others that he was 
merely confined below the sea (cp Dragon, § 4). 

Jaffa is beautiful when viewed from the sea, beautiful 
also in its surroundings. The orange gardens are 
modern ; but fruit has always been grown in abundance 
on this rich soil. All the Jaffa fruit has a high reputa¬ 
tion, and, as agriculture and viticulture spread, other 
parts of SW. Palestine will vie with Jaffa. Antiquities 
are wanting. Dean Stanley's defence of the supposed 
house of Simon the Tanner (Sinai and Pal., 277/) is 
at least eloquent and chivalrous. t. k. c. 


JORAH (HIP; Fiirst, ' harvest-born,’ cp HIP, ' early 
( i. e ., autumn) rain’ ; but see below ; OYP& [B]. icopA 
[A], -pne [L]), a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., § 9, § 8 c ), Ezra 2 18 = Neh. 724 (Hariph) = 
1 Esd. 5 16 (Azephurith, RV Arsiphurith). 

‘ Harvest-born ’ (cp f]lil, ‘autumn’) for Jorah and Hariph is 
certainly wrong. The forms are parallel to Haroeh and Hareph 
in 1 Ch. 251./, both of which (like Reaiah and possibly Eli- 
horeph) come from Jerahme’el. In apo-eifiovpeiO [B] of 1 Esd. 
5 16 (see Hariph) ap<r(eji</> = Hariph, and ovp(e)id probably= 
Hurith, a variant to Hariph. See, however, Guthe (on Ezra* 
Neh.); E. Meyer, Entst. 144. T. K. C. 


JORAI ('IP), a Gadite ; iCh. 513 (icopee [B], 
icopec [A], ico<\peiM [L]). ‘Jorai’ occurs among 
other corruptions of tribal names. See Jorah. 

JORAM (DIP, shortened from Jehoram, q.v. 
Pinches and Hommel, however, compare Ai-rammu, 
an Edomite royal name read by Schrader and Bezold 
Malik-ram mu {Taylor Cyl. 2 54], Ai being viewed by 
them as = Ya; cp Del. Par. 163/ It is a question 
whether all these three names have not arisen out of 


Jerahme’el). 

1. Son of Ahab; see Jehoram, i. 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat; see Jehoram, 2. 

3. A Levite, 1 Ch. 2625 (D*V, uopa/x [BAL]). 

4. A doubtful reading in 2S. 810; see Hadoram, Toi. 

5. One of the ‘captains of thousands’ in 1 Esd. I9 (lupap. 

[BA], iu)£af 3 a& [L]), corresponding to Jozadad (q.v., 5), * chief of 
the Levites,’ in 2 Ch. 359. T K C 

JORDAN (n?-‘ for |TP [Olsh. § 215'], ,o P Aanhc 
[© ; also -avvT]s, -a^os], -hc -OC [J os * ])» the chief river 
of Palestine. (See maps to Gilead and Ephraim.) 

The name was felt by the Hebrews to be an appella¬ 
tive ; hence in prose it almost always has the article. 

X Name 11 * s mOSt P r °b a bly °f Semitic origin (though 
Wi. dissents), and may be connected with 
Syr. yarda ' a lake,’ Ar. warada ' to go down to water ’ 
(of cattle), wird un ‘watering-place’; and hence we 
may explain pi' as ‘ watering-place,’ ' ford. ’ 1 IapSavos 
was a river in Crete (Horn. II. 7136, Od. 3392). 

See further Ew. Hist. 1 245 267; Wi. AT [Inters. 186, 
A OP 422. Of the two traditional explanations, one—that 
from TV, 'to descend’ (cp OS 169 81 203 98)—has found 
much acceptance, but we should expect rather the ‘swift’ or 
‘sinuous ’ stream to be the title of the Jordan. The other, from 
lk] and jl, as if pT=plN' meant either ' river of Dan ’ or * the 
river which has two sources, Jor and Dan ’ (Jer. on Mt. 16 13; 
cp Dan ii., § 2), needs no refutation, though it is perhaps 
implied by ©\s c00800/179. By a coincidence the current Arabic 
name of the Jordan ( es-Seri'a ) means 'the watering-place,’ or 
‘ the ford ’ (another Sert'a , from which the Jordan is sometimes 
distinguished by the addition of cl-Kebira ‘ the great,’ is the 
Yarmuk, see § 6). The name al'Urdunn , however, is also 
known (see Kampffmeyer, ZDPV, ’92, p. 27). 

1. We now understand how P can use the expression 
inv jtv, ‘ the Jordan of Jericho’ 2 (Nu. 22 1 263 34 15 


2. References. Jost l'. 13321 etc :>’ apparcn , tl >' with a 

reminiscence of its original use as an 

appellative (‘ford’). Probably the famous fords im- 


1 Since the above was written, the author has found that this 
explanation was first proposed by Seybold, MDPV, '96, p. 10 /. 
261. 

2 AV gives 'Jordan by (also, near) Jericho'; RV ‘the Jordan 
at Jericho’ (cp © Kara I«pei^u>). Kautzsch (US) supplies 
‘gegenuber’ (opposite). But in Gramm. 125/1 he recognises 
that the genitive (ini') is added to indicate a particular part of 
the Jordan. Dillmann paraphrases ‘that part of the Jordan 
which touches the domain of Jericho.' 
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mediately opposite Tell es-SuItan are meant. In adopt¬ 
ing the expression once, and once only, the Chronicler 
(1 Ch. 6 63 [78]) is conscious that it needs a paraphrase ; 
he therefore adds ‘ on the E. of Jordan.’ 

2. Another expression which may now become plainer 
is IT]!? EV ' fhe plain (lit. circle) of Jordan,' Gen. 
13 to/, (see Lot), i K. 7 46 (see Adam, Zarethan), 
2 Ch. 4 17, or simply 1331, EV ‘the plain’ (Gen. 13 i 2 
19172528/ Dt. 343 28.1823), to which corresponds 
the phrase i) ireplxupos rod 'lopSavov in the LXX and in 
Mt. 3 s Lk. 33. The Hebrew phrase means, according to 
Buhl (Pal. 112), 'the middle and broader part of the 
Jordan valley from the S. end of the Dead Sea to about 
the Wady’Ajlun’ (see Gilead). This view is based 
on a comparison of Dt. 343 ('the circle, even the Plain 
of Jericho [the city of palm-trees], as far as Zoar’) with 
2 S. 18 23, 1 K. 746. In Dt. 343, however, the phrase 
'the Circle* (133,1; cp Plain, 4) certainly appears to 
have a narrower reference, and the words 133,1 in 2 S. 
I823 and jiT,11333 in 1 K. 746 are with good reason 
suspected of corruption (see Mahanaim, Tebah). 
The primary meaning of the phrase ' the Circle of 
Jordan’ was probably the district between Jericho and 
Zoar [q.v.]. This suits not only Dt. 343 but also 
Mt. 3 s, where the phrase ‘all the region round about 
Jordan ’ (iraaa 17 irepix. r. 'lop 8 .) seems to mean ' the 
country near Jericho and the Jordan.’ 1 

3. In Job 40 23 ' Jordan ’ has been thought to be used 
as an appellative. Most critics (e.g. , Dillmann, David¬ 
son, Duhm) render, 'He is careless though a Jordan 
break forth upon his mouth,’ explaining ‘a Jordan ’ to 
mean ' a violent outbreak of water. ’ Considering that the 
context points to the Nile, this is hard doctrine, and if 
‘ Jordan ’ were used as an appellative, it should mean 
' ford. ’ Hence Ley and Budde propose to omit pi' as 
a gloss, and Winckler emends it into ik’ * Nile' (but 
whence comes p?). Certainly the Nile, not the 
Jordan, is to be expected, and perhaps we should read 
thus, prn liy: ’3 ntpT, ‘he is careless though Gihon 
(i.e., the Nile, |[ irn, i. e. , the Euphrates) overflow’ ; for 
v. 24 see Crit. Bib. ). 

4. In Ps. 426(7) 'from the land of Jordan and the 
Hermonites' is commonly thought to mean * the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dan (Tell el-Ka<Jl) or Caesarea Philippi 
(Banias), where the Jordan rises from the roots of 
Hermon ’ (Kirkpatrick). This view of the text places 
v. 6 (7) in a very pleasing light, and adds a fresh and 
interesting association to the picturesque scenery of the 
Upper Jordan ; but it is of very doubtful accuracy. 
See Hermonites, Mizar. 

5. On Jer. 12 s ‘the swelling’ (AV RV m £-, Ew.); or 
‘ the pride (RV) of Jordan, ’ see § 6 and cp Forest, 3 (r). 

6. Josh. 3 15. Whether the passage of the Jordan 
was represented in the earlier form of the tradition as 
having occurred opposite Jericho, or at a point farther N., 
such as the ford ed-Ddmieh (some 16 m. above the ford 
near Jericho), need not be discussed again (see Jericho, 

§ 4, 1). The latter view fits in better with the story of 
Jacob’s migration as it now stands (Gen. 32 /) and 
with the direction given to Moses in Dt. 11 29 /. (see 
Gerizim, § 1 /.). Still, whichever theory we adopt, 
it remains true that, if the reported passage of the 
Israelites occurred ‘at harvest-time,’ it must have 
synchronised with the overflow of the Jordan. The 
circumstance that this river overflows the narrow strip 
of vegetation on each side of its channel at harvest time 
(/.*., at the latter end of March, cp 1 Ch. 12 15. Ecclus. 
2426), is recalled to the mind of the reader that he may 
duly estimate the marvel which tradition has reported. 2 

7. Passing over the references in the lives of Gideon, 
David (cp Ford), Elijah, and Elisha, we pause at 

1 See Keim, Jesu von Naz . 1 494 (ET 2231 /). In Lk. 3 3, 

however, a wider reference is possible. , 

2 On the legendary character of the narrative cp Wi., Gesch . 

2 106 /. 
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the deeply interesting scene of the baptisms of John in 
Jordan. It was to the reed-covered banks of this river 
that the one religious teacher of his time whom none, 
as Jesus implies (Mt. 11 7), could compare to a reed, 
summoned his penitents. To a modern observer, 
indeed, the scenery of the Jordan near Jericho seems 
the most appropriate that could have been chosen for 
those solemn events. 

At the same time we must not be too sure that Jesus’ 
baptism occurred there. That John baptized at the great ford 
near Jericho, is likely enough. But that he also baptized at 
Beth-nimrah (the probable original of the readings ‘Bethany' 
and * Bethabara ’ in Jn. I 28 ; see Bethany, § 2), and ‘at ALnon, 
near Salim ' (Jn. 3 23, see Salim), are facts by no means difficult 
to accept, considering that the new Elijah must have travelled 
about like the old. And we may reasonably suppose that the 
scene of Jesus’ baptism was in some district more convenient 
than that of Jericho for Galikean pilgrims. 

Without such inquiries as these, a critical geography 
of Palestine is impossible ; but the historical interest of 
the Jordan (in spite of the want of great events in 
political history connected with it) is not seriously 
affected by them. To us, as well as to Elisha, the 
Jordan is far more than ’ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus,’ more even than ‘the great river, the river 
Euphrates.’ t. k. c. 

The physical interest of the Jordan is hardly inferior 
to the historical. It has been well said, ‘ There may 

3 Physical sometb * n S on the surface of another 

features 1 P lanet to matcb the Jordan Valley : there 

is nothing on this. No other part of our 
earth, uncovered by water, sinks to 300 ft. below the 
level of the ocean. But here we have a rift more than 
160 m. long, and from 2 to 15 broad, which falls 
from the sea-level to as deep as 1292 ft. below it at the 
coast of the Dead Sea, while the bottom of the latter is 
1300 feet deeper still. 11 It was supposed by Burckhardt 
that the waters of the Jordan originally flowed down 
the whole course of the depression from the Lebanon 
to the Gulf of 'Akaba. This view, however, has been 
rejected by Lartet and disproved by Prof. Hull (see 
PEFQ, '86, pp. 145^). 

‘Iam disposed to think,’says this eminent geologist, ‘that 
the fracture of the Jordan-Arabah valley and the elevation of 
the tableland of Edom and Moab on the E. were all the outcome 
of simultaneous operations and due to similar causes, namely, 
the tangential pressure of the earth’s crust due to contraction— 
the contraction being in its turn due to the secular cooling of the 
crust.’ ‘As the land area was gradually rising out of the sea 
[at the close of the Eocene period], the table-lands of Judaea 
and Arabia were more and more elevated, while the crust fell in 
along the western side of the Jordan-Arabah fault; and this 
seems to have been accompanied by much crumpling and 
Assuring of the strata.’ 2 3 From this time the basin of the Dead 
Sea must have been a salt lake, the level of which, however, must 
have varied greatly at different times. In evidence of this we 
find a succession of terraces of Dead Sea deposits extending 
around the basin of the sea and far up the Jordan valley.^ The 
present level of the waters of the Dead Sea having been reached 
at the close of the Miocene or the commencement of the Pliocene 
period, no material change can have occurred in the course of 
the Jordan during historical times. Cp Dead Sea, § 2. 

The valley of the Jordan may be naturally divided 
into three parts ^ (a) the Upper Jordan from the 

4 UDDer ^ a ? bani to Lake Huleh ; (b) from Lake 

TnrHfln Huleh to the Sea of Galilee ; and ( c) from 

the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. 

(a) The reputed sources of great rivers in antiquity 
were often not the real ones. Though supposed to take 
its rise at Tell-el-KadI 4 (see Dan) and Banias 5 6 (see 
C/ESAREA, § 7), the highest perennial source of the 
Jordan is in the bottom of a valley at the W. base of 
Hermon, a short distance from the small town of 
Hasbeya (2295 ft*) and 12 m. N. of Tell-el-Kadi. 

The fountain is in a pool at the foot of a basalt cliff; the 

1 GASm. HG 468. 

2 PEFJlf ‘ Geology,’ 108 /. 

3 Dawson, Egypt and Syria , 106. 

4 The source at Dan ^mentioned by Jos. (Ant. v. 3 i, viii. 84) 
as being that of the Little Jordan, eA.dcrcrovos 'IopSctvou, tov 

pmcpov lopSavov. 

6 For the source of the Jordan at Banias, cp Jos. Ant. xv 10 3, 
BJ i. 21 3, iii. 10 7. ’ J 
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stream from it, called //asbdni , flows through a narrow glen 
into the plain, and falls into the main stream about a mile S. of 
the junction of the Leddan and Baniasi. The relative size of 
the three streams Robinson thus estimates—' That from Banias 
is twice as large as the Hasbani; while the Leddan ... is twice 
if not three times the size of that from Banias ’ (BE 3395). 

The river then flows southward through the marshy 
plain for 6 m., and then into Lake Huleh. 

Besides the streams mentioned a considerable stream comes 
down from the plain of Ijon, W. of the Hasbani; and iwo large 
fountains (called Balat, and Mellaha), burst forth from the base 
of the mountain-chain of Naphtali. The Birket er-Ram (i.e., 
the ancient Phiala), which Josephus (B/iii. 10 7) asserts * to be 
the source of the Jordan, is at the bottom of a deep basin 
resembling an extinct crater. According to local tradition, it 
occupies the site of a village which was submerged to punish 
the inhabitants for their inhospitality to travellers (cp Sodom 
and Gomorrah). With regard to the morass above Lake 
Huleh it is enough to refer to J. Macgregor’s entertaining 
narrative, Rob Roy on the J or dan. That the Lake is not the 
Me-Merom (Josh. 11 57), as used to be supposed, may be taken 
as almost certain (see ZDPV 9 252 348 /.; and cp Mero.m, 
Waters of). 

(b) On issuing from Lake Huleh the river flows in a 
moderate current for about 2 m. On passing through 

5 Middle ^ tsr ^ en at Yakub (‘bridge of Jacob’s 

Jordan 8 dau £ bters ’’ see § 7 )> however, the banks 

suddenly contract and become steep. The 
river now dashes along over a rocky bed in sheets of foam. 
Here and there the retreating banks have a little green 
meadow, with its fringe of oleanders (a characteristic 
plant) all wet and glistening with spray. Thus it 
rushes on, in its serpentine course, till, breaking from 
its rocky barriers, it enters the rich plain of Batiha, 
where on the left bank stand the ruins of Bethsaida 
[Bethsaida]. The river now expands, averaging some 
20 yards in width. Across its channel here and there 
extend bars of sand, at which it is easily forded. At 
length the turbid stream reaches the still bosom of the 
Sea of Galilee, where, for a considerable distance, it 
is still visible. This gave rise to the Jewish legend 
(Ber. rabba , 4) that its waters and those of the lake do 
not intermingle. The fall of the river between Jisr 
Benat Jakub and the lake (a distance of only 7 m.) 
is not less than 689 feet. The total length of the 
section between the two lakes is about n m. as the 
crow flies. 

(c) The Jordan between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea flows through a deep depression (65 m. long) 

6 Lower ca ^ ec * in Arabic the Ghor (i.e ., ‘bottom, 

Tnrdan ^ e P tb > cavity, valley’), the Arabah [7.^.], 

of the Hebrew Bible and the auXuu' of 
Greek writers (e.g. , Diod. Sic. ii. 48 9). The Ghor is 3 
m. wide at its northern end, but gradually expands 
till it attains a width of upwards of 12 m. at Jericho. 
Down this broad valley the Jordan has worked out for 
itself a bed about 20 ft. deeper at the northern end, 
and 200 ft. towards the Dead Sea ; this bed varies from 
a quarter of a mile to two miles in breadth, and is known 
as the Zor. Along its banks is that jungle of semi- 
tropical trees known in the OT as the * Pride of Jordan. ’ 
The Ghor itself is to a large extent of exuberant 
fertility. 

On the E. side, N. of the Zerkd (see Jabbok), where 
streams abound, the productivity is great, and the traces of 
ancient canals S. of that river show that the land was in ancient 
times well cultivated. And why should not the desert once 
more * blossom as the rose' ? A number of the affluents of the 
Jordan would lend themselves admirably to the purposes of 
irrigation. 2 It is only at the southern end of the GhCr, for a 
few miles N. of the Dead Sea, that the soil is really sterile, 
being covered with a white nitrous crust, like hoar frost, through 
which not a blade of grass can possibly spring. 

The Jordan issues from the Sea of Galilee, close to 
the hills on the western side of the plain, sweeping 
round the little peninsula. The fall of the river is at 
first 40 ft. per m.; but on entering the plain of Beisan 
it becomes only 10 or 12 ft. per m. ; and farther S. 
only 4 or 5 ft. A short distance down are the remains 

1 The statement is quite groundless. 

2 See GASm. HG 483. ‘ The Jordan itself runs in too deep a 

channel to be easily useful for irrigation.’ But cp Merrill, 
PEFQ, '79, p. 140. 
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of a Roman bridge, whose fallen arches obstruct the 
stream, and make it dash through in sheets of foam. 
Below this, says Molyneux, who surveyed the Jordan in 
a boat in 1847, are several weirs, constructed of rough 
stones, and intended to raise the water, and turn it into 
canals, so as to irrigate the neighbouring plain. Five 
miles from the^ lake the Jordan receives its largest 
tributary, the Seri at el-Menadireh 1 (the Hieromices 
of Pliny, the Yarmuk of the Talmud), which drains a 
large section of Bashan and Gilead. This stream is 
130 ft. wide at its mouth. Two miles farther is the 
quaint structure (Saracenic, according to Porter) of the 
bridge of el-Mujami'a. Here Molyneux found the river 
upwards of 100 ft. broad and 4 to 6 ft. deep. 

As described by Porter, the ravine now inclines east¬ 
ward to the centre of the plain, and its banks contract. 
Its sides are bare and white, and the chalky strata 
are deeply furrowed. The margin of the river has still 
its beautiful fringe of foliage, and the little islets which 
occur here and there are covered with shrubbery. 
Fifteen miles S. of the bridge the Wady YAbis (see 
Jabesh-Gilead) falls in from the E. A short distance 
above it a barren sandy island divides the channel, and 
with its bars on each side forms a ford ; on the western 
bank, in a well-watered neighbourhood, the site of 
Succoth [q.v.] has been placed. 

About 9 m. lower down, and about half-way between 
the lakes, the Jabbok [q.v.], the only other considerable 
tributary, falls into the Jordan, coming down through a 
deep wild glen in the mountains of Gilead. After this 
the jungle of cane, willow, and tamarisk along the 
banks grows denser, and the plain above more dreary 
and desolate. 

As the river approaches the Dead Sea, the mountain 
ranges on each side rise to a greater height, and become 
more rugged and desolate. The glen winds like a serpent 
through the centre, between two tiers of banks. The 
bottom is smooth, and sprinkled on the outside with 
stunted shrubs. The river winds in endless coils along 
the bottom, now touching one side and now another, 
with its beautiful border of green foliage, looking all 
the greener from contrast with the desert above. The 
banks are of soft clay, in places 10 ft. high ; the stream 
varies from 80 to 150 ft. in breadth, and from 5 to 12 
in depth. Near its mouth the current becomes more 
sluggish and the stream expands. Where the Wady 
Hesban falls in, Lynch 2 in 1848 found the river 150 
ft. wide and 11 deep, ‘ the current four knots. ’ Farther 
down the banks are low and sedgy ; the width gradually 
increases to 180 yards at its mouth ; but the depth is 
only 3 ft. Lynch adds that the extraordinary fall in 
the Jordan is accounted for by its tortuous course. ‘ In 
a space of 60 m. of latitude, and 4 or 5 m. of longitude, 
the Jordan traverses at least 200 m. . . . We have 
plunged down twenty-seven threatening rapids, besides 
a great many of lesser magnitude.' 

The four main affluents are the Yarmuk and the Jabbok on 
the E., and on the W. the Jaltid passing Beisan, and the Fari'a 
rising not far from Shechem. The supply of 
7. Affluents these and other perennial streams, however, 

and fords, scarcely balances the loss from evaporation of 
the river. It is difficult to compute the total 
number of the fords. According to PEFM 279225385 3170 
there are 50 fords in the 42 m. of stream above Jisr Damiehy and 
only 5 in the 25 m. below. Some of them haye been historically 
important, e.g., ‘Abara near Beisan (according to Conder, the 
Bethabara of Origen), Damieh on the road from Shechem to 
Gilead, and the ford of el-Hajla (see below). The bridge called 
Jisr Bendt Yakub may also*be mentioned (see § 5) ; it was long 
the leading pass from Western Palestine to Damascus. 3 It is 
first referred to in 1450 A.D., but as early as tbe Crusades a 


1 ‘Its name is derived from the Bedawin tribe called el- 
Menadireh— Sari a being the Arabic word for ford or watering- 
place, etc.—who graze their flocks in its valley and cultivate its 
slopes ’ (Schumacher, Across the Jordan , 8). 

2 Lieutenant Lynch made an adventurous boat-voyage in 1848 
to survey the Jordan from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. 

3 Robinson, BR 2 441; GASm. HG 427 429. The origin of 
the name is unknown (but see Ritter, Pal. u. Syr. 269./!). Not 
far off is a khan now named after the pit of Joseph. 
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* Ford of Jacob’ (V ad uni Jacob , Will. Tyr. Hist. 18 13) is 
mentioned. The bridge was probably built during the fifteenth 
century, when the caravan road was constructed from Damascus 
to Egypt. At Makhadet el-Hajla, opposite the Roman Jericho, 
the annual bathing of the pilgrims takes place, (see Beth- 
hoglah and cp Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 314 ffif There are 
two fords, one above and one below the bathing-place. They 
are much deeper than those higher up, and when the river is 
swollen they become impassable. On the bridges, see Merrill, 

PFFQ, '79, p. 138/ 

The Jordan valley is a tropical oasis sunk in the 
temperate zone. It is possible to pass in the depth of 
p r , winter from sleet and cold winds at 

. ima e. j erusa i em to a delightful summer atmo¬ 
sphere (6o°-8o° Fahrenheit) at Jericho. In summer the 
heat is equatorial. The climate of the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, though enervating, is less trying ; Josephus's 
panegyric of the natural products of Gennesaret is well 
known (see Galilee i., § 4, end). 

Josephus, however, does not mention the graceful papyrus 
(Cyperus papyrus) which flourishes, not only in the marshes of 
the Huleh, butalso on the W. shore of the Sea of Galilee. Here 
too we find the nabk or dom tree ( Zisyphus spiita c/iristi), a 
tropical tree, which abounds all along the lower course of the 
Jordan. Below the Sea of Galilee indigo is grown, and many 
trees unknown elsewhere in Palestine crowd the river-banks. 
In the five oases of the Dead Sea region many products of the 
tropic zone, including the zakkitm , or false balm of Gilead 
(Balanites A£gyptiaca) } the gorgeous scarlet Loranthus , the 
henna (see Camphire), and the Salvadora persica abound. 
Balsam (see Balsam, § 2) has long since disappeared; but in 
the crusading age sugar was still grown at Jericho. On the 
‘rose of Jericho’ (Anastatica) see Tristram, NHB 477. The 
plane does not grow any longer at Jericho, but is found at 
Masada. 

To boat voyagers the jungle of the Jordan affords a 
delightful spectacle of luxuriant vegetation (see Forest, 
and cp Lynch, Narrative , 211-215), varied not seldom 
by tokens of the presence of wild animals. 

* At one place,' says Lynch, ‘ we saw the fresh track of a tiger 
on the low clayey margin (of Jordan), where he had come to 
drink. At another time a wild boar started with a savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket; but for some moments we traced 
his pathway by the shaking cane and the crashing sound of 
breaking branches.’ Evidently, however, it was a cheetah, not 
a tiger, that the voyager observed. Tbe jackal, fox, hyaena, 
boar, ibex, leopard, and cheetah (the two latter both probably 
called lipJ, see Leopard) may in fact easily be met with in the 
Jordan Valley. 

How wonderful, too, is the bird-life of the Jordan 
Valley! One often notices there Indian, and still 
oftener Ethiopian species. The butterflies, too, which 
hover over the flowers in winter are, like the flowers 
themselves, many of them of Nubian and Abyssinian 
types. What a garden all this favoured land must have 
been not merely in the time of Jesus but in the more 
remote age when the Yahwist (J) wrote the eulogistic 
description in Gen. 13 10 ! 

Literature. See Surrey of Western Palestine , ‘ Flora and 
Fauna’ (Tristram, '89), Molyneux, Narrative and Official 
Reports (’47) ; Lynch, Narrative of the U.S. Expedition C49) 5 
J. Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan (’70) ; Neubauer, 
GPogr. 29-31 ; Warren in Hastings’ DB ii.; works of Robinson, 
Porter, Tristram, G. A. Smith. § 1 f T. K. C. 

JORIBAS (icopiBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 8 44 = Ezra S 16 
Jarib, 2. RV has Joribus (so EV in 1 Esd. 919 = 
Ezra 10 18 Jarib, 3). 

JORIM (icopeiM [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus, Lk. 329. See Genealogies ii., § 3/. 

JORKOAM, or rather, as in RV, Jorkeam (Dl*j 5 T), 
grandson of Shema {q.v. ), one of the sons of Hebron 
(iCh. 244, in b MT DjJlfl, see Rekem, 3). The 
readings of <3 (iakAan, I6K. [B], lepKAAN [A], 
lepeKAM [L] suggest that this is the same name as 
that which MT of Josh. 15 s 6 (cp € 5 B ) gives as Jokdeam 
(q.v. ). There is no satisfactory explanation of Jorkeam 
(‘ pallor populi,’ Ges. Thes ., may serve as a warning to 
etymologists); and the name is most probably a cor¬ 
ruption of ^NcnV (see Jerahmeel, § 4). T. K. C. 

JOSABAD. 1. 1 Ch. 12 4 (T 3 JV) AV. See Joza- 
bad, x. 

2. 1 Esd. S63 (ttta-a/ 35 os {A]). See Jozabad, 6. 

3. 1 Esd. 929 (a>£a/ 3 a 6 os [A]). See Zabbai, i. 
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JOSAPHAT (icocacJ>at [Ti.WH]), Mt. 18 , RV 

JEHOSHAPHAT [ q.V.\ 

JOSAPHIAS (io)CA(J>iAC [BA]), i Esd. 836 = Ezra 

810, JOSIPHIAH. 


JOSE ( ihcoy [Ti. WH]), Lk. 3 29, AV, RV Jesus, 8. 
See Genealogies ii., § 3/ 


JOSECH (igochx [TLWH]),Lk. 3 a 6 RV, the reading 
to be preferred to AV, Joseph {q.v.). See Genea¬ 
logies ii., § 3/. 

JOSEDECH (pn^irP), Hag. 1 1 (etc.) ; AV, RV 
Jehozadak ; Josedec (icocsAgk). i Esd. 5 s ( = Ezra 
32), etc., AV ; RV Josedek. See Jehozadak. 


JOSEPH [TRIBE] (S]DP ; on name see next article, 
§ 1), one of the constituent parts of Israel in its wide sense. 
i r* v + If Joseph was really called a tribe (Nu. 

trace of name. 13 ”- + P; he differed consider - 

ably from the rest of the tribes. He 

ranked not only with Gad and Zebulun, but also with 
Jacob and the other ancestral heroes of Israel; indeed 
he even stands apart from them. As a legendary hero, 
mainly, he is considered in the next article. Here 
Joseph is dealt with as a community. 

With regard to the name something must be said 
on the theory of a connection with the place-name 
Y-$a-p- a-ra? no. 78 in Thotmes III. 's Rtnu list. 
The question is, Can the interpretation of this as a 
transcription of first brought prominently for¬ 
ward by Edward Meyer in 1886 {ZATIV cp 

841 ff.) and by Groff {Rev. Egypt. 4 98 150 f), 3 be 
regarded as made out? That 'a-ra may be is 
admitted : it is a regular and recurrent equation {e.g ., 
no. no; Bat-fi-Ia--ra). The difficulty, as Meyer 
admitted, is in the sibilant. 

Egyptian § usually represents & (e.g. , no. 38; Sa-na-ma— 
Shunem). The Semitic name would therefore be rather 

than SxSD’* Noldeke, accordingly, has suggested (ZATIV 
8 45 n. 3 [’88]) that the Hebrew name to be compared is rather 
Ishpah (ns’jb, 1 Ch. 8 16) which occurs in a genealogy of Ben¬ 
jamin. 4 


There has been a temptation to save the original 
hypothesis by adopting some conjectural explanation 
implying differences of pronunciation. 6 

W. Max Muller 6 thinks it certain that the Rtnu list embodies 
names which the scribe had before him in cuneiform, and 
suggests that although he accommodated his transcription to 
Canaanite pronunciation where the word or its etymology was 
known to him, elsewhere he wrote s for $ and / for 0, following 
(probably) a northern (Mesopotamian) usage. The name we are 
considering might, on this theory, have been written in the 
source employed approximately Ya-a-si-pi-i-li. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing tendency in the con¬ 
trary direction 7 it seems for the present more prudent 


1 The late passage where the word tribe is applied to Joseph 
is evidently out of order. There can be little doubt that the 
clue is to be found in the name Joseph in v. 7. ‘ Igal, son of 

Joseph ’ (?jDV p should be ‘ Iga . . . Of the sons of 

Joseph ’ (rjo> ; cp the suggestions of Di. ad loc.)\ 

v - 7 f- perhaps represents a MS which gave the tribes in the 
order Zebulun, Issachar, Joseph,— i.e., Ephraim and Manasseh, 
—Benjamin ; whilst v. 10 f. represents a AIS that gave them in 
the order Issachar, Zebulun, Joseph— i.e., Manasseh, Ephraim. 
It is not unlikely therefore that Mrihe of Joseph ’ ought to be 
‘sons of Joseph.’ In Dt. 27 12, however, Joseph and Levi are 
treated as two of twelve tribes. See later. 

’MmoilT 

t 3 See also de Roug< 5 , Rev. archJol., nouv. s6r., 4355-372 
(’6i). Valdernar Schmidt, Assyriens og Aegyfitens gam/e His¬ 
tone, 2 535 (’77), rejects without discussion any connection with 
the patriarch Joseph. 

4 On the view of Petrie, who adheres to ty, see next article, § 1. 

6 Such as that at the time of Thotmes III. the name was pro¬ 
nounced with and that the 0 of the Hebrew rpp is due to a 
later peculiarity of Ephraimite pronunciation aided perhaps by 
the explanation from fp>, *|0 n (see next article, § 1). See, how¬ 
ever, Shibboleth. 

J Of*/' 2 397 [' 99 ]- 

7 Driver, for example, passes over the phonetic difficulty 
(Hastings, DB 2 526^). 
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to abstain from making any use of the Meyer-Groff 
hypothesis. 1 

The next question is, To what sections of the com¬ 


munity was the name Joseph applied, and when ? That 

0 Annlienfinn incIuded Ephraim and Manasseh is 
2. Application. dear p tdls us that , the chiIdren of 

Joseph were two tribes (mao), Manasseh and Ephraim ’ 
(Josh. 144) ; and a gloss (see below) says the same in 
17 17- That this was not merely a late notion is shown 
by its being assumed in the genealogies of J and E. 
The case of Benjamin is more ambiguous. P excludes 
Benjamin formally: the children of Benjamin settled 
between the children of Judah and the children of 
Joseph (Josh. 18 n), with which agrees the southern 
border assigned to the 'sons of Joseph ’ ( 16 1-3 P), which 
is repeated (with modifications) as the northern border 
of Benjamin ( 18 12/!, P). That Benjamin was some¬ 
times, however, definitely included in Joseph there can 
be no doubt (see Benjamin, § i); and that some of 
the ambiguous cases also may have been meant to 
include it is possible. 


In Josh. 2432 we should probably (Kue., Di.)read not ‘sons 
of Joseph’(MT) but, with 45 , ‘Joseph’ [Bab (mg.) AL],— i.e., 
the hero himself. In Josh. 17 14-18 ‘ house of Joseph ’ (read so 
also in v. 14, with Di.) is not improbably correctly interpreted 
by the interpolated gloss in v. 17 (om. © BA ) of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. On the other hand, in Judg. 1 2-2 f. 35 there can be 
little^ doubt that ‘house of Joseph’ includes Benjamin, as it 
certainly does in 2 S. 19 20 [21]; and here perhaps would belong 
the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ if we should adopt the restoration of 
Gen. 4922 proposed by Cheyne (PSBA 21 242 [’99]):— 

* Ephraim is an ornament for Joseph, 

Manasseh a bracelet for Israel ’; 
for in v. 26 Joseph seems to he less than Israel— i.e.. probably, 
N. Israel. 


It was natural, however, that Joseph should give its 
name to the whole of the N. kingdom, as England often 
does to Great Britain : in Amos 56 ‘house of Joseph* 
is the N. kingdom, and so in 66 ‘Joseph.’ Perhaps 
1 K. 11 28 is similar. 

In Josh. 185 ‘house of Joseph’ and ‘Judah’ seem between 
them to represent the whole of western Palestine. Similarly, 
in Ob. 18 ‘house of Joseph’ is parallel to ‘house of Jacob,’ 
and in Zech. 106 to ‘house of Judah’; compare Ps. 78 67, 
where Joseph = Ephraim —i e., Israel. In the other passages in 
the Psalms the text has been questioned. 2 ‘ Remnant of Joseph ’ 
(f|0V in Amos 5 15 (on the late date of which see 

Nowack, ad loc.) reminds one of the still later idea of a Messiah 
ben Joseph alongside of the Messiah ben David (see Ephraim 
§ 10, end, and reff. there). 

There is clearly a tendency to apply the name Joseph 
to the whole of the northern kingdom. Winckler goes 
further. He holds {GI 267-77) that Joseph is not really 
a tribal name at all, in which capacity Joseph is repre¬ 
sented by his son Ephraim. Joseph is a genealogical 
creation, a personification of the northern kingdom, and 
therefore older than ‘Israel/ the personification of 
David’s kingdom of ‘ the twelve tribes’ (p. 68). 3 How- 


1 This is probably now the attitude of Meyer himself (ZA TIV 
845 n. 3 [’88]; cp also W. E. Crum in Hastings, DBl66$a), 
who mentions with approval Noldeke’s remark that there is a 
further difficulty in the [probable] fact that would be pro¬ 
nounced Yausif with au for o. WMM, however, cites against 
this (in a private letter) the Canaanitish gloss Yap/ ini in the 
Amarna letters. He winds up his recent discussion of the ques¬ 
tion (l.c.) by saying that the equation y-sa-p- a-ra = 

is not proved, but ‘probable.’ He now says ‘ possible,’ describ¬ 
ing as better Winckler’s identification with the old Canaanite 
name Ya- 5 u-ub-ilu (see next art., § 1), which Winckler writes 
with b (Wi. GI 2 68 n. 3). 

2 ‘ Three times in the Psalms (post-exilic) we apparently find 

Joseph as a designation of the entire people of Israel, side by 
side with Jacob or Israel. It is highly probable, however, that 
all these passages (Pss. 77 15 [16] 80 1 [2] 81 4 [5]./) are 

corrupt. Beyond the shadow of a doubt this is the case with 
Ps. 814 where MT gives the resolved form oirp. None 

of the examples of such forms adduced by the grammarians will 
bear examination (Che. JBL 18 210 /. [’99]). In Ps. l.c., 
*]D1,T3 is preceded by a warning Pasek; most probably the 
right reading is ‘ T 3 ’ (Cheyne, MS note). 

3 Like Jacob, Joseph has also a mythological significance. As 
hero of Shechem he is the Baal-berith of the northern confedera¬ 
tion, and represents the sun-god to whom the moon and the 
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ever that may be, there is certainly a tendency to equate 
Joseph and the Ephraimite kingdom. The case of 
Benjamin, however, requires special study (cp Ben¬ 
jamin, Manasseh). Whatever may be the real facts 
of the earlier history of that tribe, * 1 it appears that in later 
times it seemed unnatural to regard it as forming part of 
the same whole as Ephraim and Manasseh. 

If, as is frequently supposed, Joseph was an old name 
for all the clans that settled in Ephraim [</.v., i., § i], 
this will account for its not being mentioned in the ' Song 
of Deborah ' : it is represented by its constituent parts. 
It seems not improbable that Joseph and Ephraim are 
simply two names, older and younger, tribal and geo¬ 
graphical {see EPHRAtM, § i), for the same thing (cp 
also Rachel). 

We have suggested that Ephraim was a younger 
name than Joseph ; but only as the name of a people. 

3. Other points. £ a S eo f a P hicaI " ame ft , ma >’ have 

* been much older. The question arises 

accordingly, Were there Israelites in Ephraim before 
Joseph settled there? We are hardly entitled to find a 
hint of a theory that this was so in the story of the sons 
of Leah 2 dwelling by Shechem (Gen. 37 m^, J) or tend¬ 
ing their flocks in the plain of Dothan ( v . 17 b, E) before 
Joseph joined them ; this may as easily belong to the 
Joseph-fa/V. There is more chance of there being a 
legendary trace of such a theory in the story of Gen. 34 
(see Dinah, Simeon, Levi, Ephraim, § 7 n.; cp Wi. 


O/ 2 s 5 ). 

Nor would it be safe to interpret of the tribe what we 
are told in J of Joseph’s having an Egyptian wife. 3 In 
this respect Joseph stands with Jacob and the other 
heroes of legend, in whose case also the name of the 
wife is given. This is so even if we should incline to 
follow Marquart in finding traces of Egyptian names in 
Josephite clans. The point that the names of Joseph’s 
sons are bestowed not by his wife, as is the custom in the 
patriarch stories of J and E, but by himself (Gen. 41 51 
f ., E), may be taken direct from the source that both E 
and J used (see next article, §4). 

On the notions about the mutual relations as to 
dignity and status of Reuben, Joseph, and Judah (2 S. ■ 
1943 [44] : with Thenius, read -1123 for *1113, with 0 BAL ; 
and 1 Ch. 5 1 f .) see Reuben. h. w. h. 


JOSEPH [in OT] (5]DV, §§53, 79 . 84 , ' he [t.e., the 
tribal god]increases,’cp the fuller form iTSDV, icoCHcj) 
passim). 

1. Son of Jacob and Rachel and brother of Benjamin 
(Gen. 30 22-24), the eponym of the tribe of Joseph 
1 Name ( = ^ anasse h an< ^ Ephraim). Tradition 
connected the name variously with the * re¬ 
moving ' (rz.y) of Rachel’s childlessness (so E; cp 
Abiasaph, Eliasaph, Asaph), and with her longing for 
the * addition * (r- 1 • let him add ') of another son (so J j. 4 
If ‘Joseph’ contains an utterance respecting God, the 
latter explanation approaches the truth. The multi¬ 
plication will refer to all the blessings poetically 
described in Gen. 4925. Names like Joseph, however, 
are generally shortened from theophoric names. The 
analogy of Ishmael and Jerahmeel suggests that ‘Joseph ’ 


eleven stars bow down. On Winckler’s explanation (from the 
calendar) of the two sons and the advancement of the younger, 
see Manasseh. 

1 For a brilliant discussion of the whole question see Winckler 
Gl ii. (passim'), where it is argued that Saul, a Gileadite, made 
himself ruler of Benjamin, which he transformed into a state 
representing roughly what was later the Ephraimite kingdom 
(but stretching southwards beyond Ephraim). Cp Saul, Judah, 
and articles referred to there. 

2 The mention of the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah as being not 
with the sons of Leah (?), but with Joseph, seems to be due to a 
late hand (Gen. 37 2). The Test. xii. Patr. makes Gad in 
particular take great blame to himself for ill will to Joseph. 

3 For Winckler’s mythological explanation, see Gl 272. 

4 Cp Milki-aSapa (Melki-asaph?) and P.aal-iasupu (Baal- 
yasaph?), the one, the name of a king of Gebal, in the time of 
Esar-haddon and Asur-bani-pal (KB 2149 241); the other, of an 
Arvadite prince, in the time of Asur-bani-pal (KB 2 173). 
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was originally Josiph-el (cp Josiphiah). There is a 
Palestinian place-name in the Karnak list of Thotmes 
III. (16th cent. b.c. ) which in Hebrew letters might 
stand as (popularly, Joseph-el), and which, if 

rightly so read (sec Joseph i., § 1), may have been first 
of all a clan-name (see RP& 448). Pinches too has dis¬ 
covered on a very ancient Babylonian contract-tablet the 
personal name Yasup-ilu (rather Yasup-ilu), which has 
some resemblance to Joseph-el. 1 

As to Joseph-el, a final decision seems far off. See Joseph, 
L, § 1, and note that Flinders Petrie reads Yeshephar, and 
identifies the place with es-Sawafir, SE. of Ashdod (see Saphir), 
while Tomkins (Life 0/ Joseph , 98) identifies Joseph-el with 
Yasiif, in a wady E. of Kefr Harith and Nebi NCn (see 
Timnath-serah). All most uncertain. 

On the ethnic use of the name which in pre-exilic 
prose means the same as ‘ Ephraim ’ in prophetic 
language—/, e ., the tribes of N. Israel 2 {2 S. 19 20 [21] ; 
1 K. 11 28), see Joseph i., § 2. 

In Jos. c. Ap. I32 (290) Chaercmon, an Egyptian 
Greek writer, is said to have spoken of Joseph under 
the name U.€Te<rT)<p, and it is plausible to hold that 
ManStho simply distorts the name ‘Joseph’ when he 
speaks (Jos. c. Ap. I26 [238]) of the leader of the lepers 
(see § 11) as Oaapcnjfpos or 0 aapaupA The name 
Osarsiph is properly a divine name ( = Osar-sapi) ; it 
denotes Osiris as god of the underworld. 4 It is possible 
to interpret Peteseph * he whom the god Seph has given,’ 
and to suppose another distortion of Joseph. Still it is 
very possible that Hereof may be a mere clerical error 
for UeT€(ppTjs, the Grsecised form of the name of Joseph’s 
father-in-law. 

The traditional story of Joseph in Genesis (we omit 
the meagre post-exilic abstract of P) presents a very 

n m_,.. . different aspect from that of Abraham, 

2. Traditions. Isaac> and Jacob The hero no 

doubt idealised ; but the details of his life are such as, 
in a more recent biography, we might accept as to some 
extent an approach to truth ; even in such a point as 
the age of Joseph at his death (Gen. 50 26) the biographer 
does not overstep the bounds of possibility. How 
Joseph came to be regarded as the ' son ’ of Jacob, and 
how it was that the stream of tradition flowed so much 
more abundantly for biographers of Joseph than for 
those of the first three patriarchs, we must consider 
later (§4). 

It is evident, however, that, though more credible in 
its details, the story of Joseph cannot be accepted as 
genuinely historical, since it comes to us in two forms 
which do not altogether agree, and neither of the two 
narratives can be presumed to be on the whole earlier 
than the ninth or eighth century B.c. It was the life 
of the founder of his people that the Israelite writer or 
writers called E had to relate ; how could we expect 
even a moderate degree of what moderns are pleased to 
call historical impartiality? It would be hardly less 
absurd to expect a narrative of well-sifted facts from the 
Judahite writer or writers known as J. The working of 
popular prejudices, and the plastic influence of the 
popular imagination, which delights to find anticipations 
of later historical facts, can readily be discerned, and 
who that has any sympathy with antique modes of 
thought could desire it to be otherwise ? 

In fitting the Joseph-traditions into the general narra¬ 
tive, it was necessary to give some idea of the relative 

„ T he a S es Joseph and his brethren. Two 
6 . j ana t. different views were taken . 

It follows from E’s account of the births that Joseph was bom 
not long after the sons of Leah, and at most only twelve years 
after Reuben (Gen. 31 17 41). The fragments of J in Gen. 30 , 
however, leave it open to us to suppose that the interval between 


1 Cp Sayce, Pat. Pal. y Pref.; Hommel, AHT 96. Elsewhere 
(op. eit. 112) Hommel compares the name Yasup-ilu with the 
S. Arabian name Yaiupu (from Yasupu-ilu), which he explains 
(p. 84) as ‘ He (God) regards.’ 

2 Cp Staerk, Studien zur Pel.- u. Sfr.-geschichte y etc .,1 87 ff. 

3 As if Joseph were a syncretistic name ‘ Yahwe-Seph.’ 

4 Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai 561 ; Tomkins, Acad., 
Sept. 1, 1883. 
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the births of Joseph andZebulun was longer than the fragments 
of E would incline us to suppose. At any rate, the extracts 
from.the Joseph-section of J represent Joseph as born to Jacob 
in his old age (373 44 20). The notice that he was seventeen 
years old when he was sold into Egypt (37 2) comes from P, and 
is due to learned but not authoritative calculation. 

This difference of view helps to explain the first 
chapter in Joseph’s composite biography. The two 
narrators agree that Joseph’s brethren conspired together 
to kill him ; but the reason for this step given by E 
(37 2 <5 5-1X) is the more intelligible the older we suppose 
Joseph to be. J simply states that the brethren of 
Joseph hated him because of the partiality for him shown 
by his father Israel, who had provided him with a 
4 long tunic with sleeves ’ (see Tunic), such as befitted 
one born to greatness and not to hard toil (37 3, J). Thus 
the mischief is traced in J to an act of Jacob ; but in E 
we find it accounted for by an act of Joseph, viz., his 
communication of ominous dreams. In neither case is 
the act blameworthy according to the writer ; it con¬ 
duces to the accomplishment of Yah we's great purpose, 
which is the exaltation of Joseph for the good of his 
whole family and for that of the country where the 
Israelites are to sojourn. 

The other differences between the two narratives in 
chap. 37 need not long detain us. That according to 
J Joseph is sent from Jacob's abode to Shechem is 
merely a consequence 1 of the statement in Gen. 3516 21 
(J) that Jacob had settled in the neighbourhood of 
Ephrath (or perhaps Beeroth ; see Ephrath) ; 4 the vale 
of Hebron * (p-an) 37 14, should be 4 the vale (or plain) 
of Beeroth.’ Of course, E’s account is the more 
accurate ; but J does not alter the tradition that the 
brothers were at Dothan [ q.v.\ N. of Shechem, on 
the caravan-route from Gilead to Egypt, when they got 
rid of their ambitious brother. Nor is the discrepancy 
between J and E as to the ethnic designation of the 
merchants who convey Joseph to Egypt (Ishmaelites 
from Gilead, J ; Midianites, E) as important as two 
other differences: (1) that the spokesman of Joseph’s 
brethren and the averter of Joseph’s death is Reuben in 
E, but Judah in J ; 2 and (2) that, according to E, 
Joseph was stolen (by the Midianites) out of the water¬ 
less cistern into which he had been cast, whilst, according 
to J, he was sold to the merchants (Ishmaelites) by his 
brethren. The difference as to the spokesman is of 
interest as suggesting the N. Israelitish origin of the 
story as given by E ; J's version is, in its present form, 
not less distinctly of southern origin. The difference 
as to how the passing caravan obtained Joseph shows 
the superior skill of E as a narrator. It was important, 
he considered, to show that Joseph was not rightfully 
used as a slave. 

Chap. 39 is mostly due to J. 

Joseph is sold as a slave to an Egyptian, 3 who perceives his 
worth and places him over his household ; but his master’s wife 
casts her eyes upon the young man, and makes proposals from 
which he can escape only by flight. Falsely accused to his 
master, he is cast into prison. Yah we, however, gives him 
favour with the governor, who in his turn sets Joseph over his 
house. 

This plain story, however, is complicated by being 
interwoven with passages from E. According to these, 
Joseph was bought by a saris (see Eunuch) named 
Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh’s bodyguard, who 
entrusted him with the care of all that he had. A 
subsequent passage of E refers to Joseph as being in 
the prison, not for any real or supposed offence, but to 
attend on two high officers of the Pharaoh who had 
been confined for some fault in the prison in Potiphar’s 
house. 

Chaps. 40-42 are mainly from E. The chief butler 
and the chief baker in their imprisonment have strange 
dreams which only Joseph can interpret. Two years 

1 Cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch . des Ebr. Zeit. 1159. 

2 In 37 21 [J] ‘Reuben’ should of course be ‘Judah.* The 
alteration was made hy the editor. See Oxf. Hex . 2 59. 

3 The words 4 Potiphar, a saris of Pharaoh, captain of the 
bodyguard ’ (39 1), are a harmonistic insertion of R. 
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later the Pharaoh himself has dreams which, by divine 
favour, Joseph succeeds in explaining. (Dreams are 
frequently introduced by E, though it happens that a 
belief in the significance of dreams was particularly 
characteristic of Egypt.) 1 Seven years of great plenty 
are at hand, which will be followed by seven years of 
famine. Joseph counsels that during the years of 
abundance a fifth part of the grain should be exacted 
from the agriculturists and laid up in storehouses, 
'rhe Pharaoh perceives that a divine spirit is in Joseph, 
makes him high steward and grand vizier, 2 and, among 
other honours, introduces him by marriage into a grand 
sacerdotal family. Joseph also receives an Egyptian 
name (4145, J)* and we shall see later (§ 11) that the 
three Egyptian names in 41 45 have an important bearing 
on criticism. To the two sons of Joseph, however, 
born before the famine, pure Hebrew names are given 
(Gen. 41 50-52). 

Soon the evil years arrive. Joseph’s counsel has been 
carried out, and the Egyptians come to the Semitic 
grand vizier to buy grain, till their money is exhausted 
( 41 56 47 15, J). By a clever contrivance (the narrative 
is J’s) Joseph obtains for the Pharaoh the proprietorship 
of the whole land of Egypt, except that which belongs 
to the priests. Of this, more hereafter (see § 10). 
Suffice it to remark that though the story in 47 13-26 3 
can be fitted fairly well into the general narrative (by 
making it the sequel of the description in 41 55yC), it 
shows a new side to Joseph’s character which is not 
altogether pleasing, 4 and contrasts with the spirit of the 
fine passage, 4 God sent me before you to preserve life ’ 
( 45 S b, E). 

Now comes the true turning-point in Joseph’s life. 
His honours were not for himself alone ; they were to 
prepare the way for the friendly reception of his entire 
family in Egypt. Driven by hunger, all Joseph’s 
brethren except Benjamin come to Egypt to buy com, 
and do obeisance to the grand vizier (425-7 ; E, but J 
at end of v . 7). 

Joseph recognizes them, and remembers the dreams of his 
youth. He affects to regard them as spies. To prove the truth 
of their story, they must fetch their youngest brother to see him, 
Simeon remaining in bonds as surety with Joseph. They return 
home sadly, admitting the justice of their fate (v. 21), and with 
additional anxiety because the corn and the purchase-money 
were both, unaccountably, in their sacks. They bring the bad 
news to their father, who querulously answers, ‘Joseph is no 
more : Simeon is no more : it is I (not you) who suffer from 
these things’ (4236, E). Reuben, however, who has already 
deserved well by admonishing his brethren (42 22, E), pledges his 
word that he will bring Benjamin back in safety (v. 37, E). 

It is only from a few interwoven passages in chap. 42 
that we gather that J also gave a version of the same 
events. Nothing was said in this of the captivity of 
Simeon, for, at the beginning of the next long passage 
from J (43i-i3), it is implied that the only fresh trouble 
of which Jacob is aware is the necessity for parting with 
his darling Benjamin. 

From^ 42 38-44 all but a few lines from E referring to 
Simeon belongs to J, whose dramatic presentation of 
facts attracted the editor. In a family council respecting 
the famine, Judah (as before) becomes the spokesman 
of the brothers. Like Reuben at an earlier point in E’s 
account he pledges his word to his father Israel for the 
safety of Benjamin ( 438 ). Jacob gives way with an 
effort, and Benjamin accompanies the others to Egypt. 

They bring double money, and a present for the grand vizier, 
who, frugally as he lived in general (see 43 16), ordered them to 

1 Cp especially the story of the Possessed Princess of Bakhtan 
(Maspero, Contes populaires de FEg. anc. 209-224; cp RP 
4 53-60; Brugsch, Gesch. Ag. 627-641; Erman, ZA , ’83, pp. 54-60). 

2 Gen. 4140 (E) should certainly run, 4 Thou shalt be over 
my house, and unto thee shall all my people hearken ’ (",’££] 

•sAi 

3 On the analysis of the section see Holzinger, 251 f. % who 
finds traces of both J and E, and holds that the passage has also 
received later interpolations. 

4 It may of course be replied that Joseph felt as a Hebrew, 
and expended all his generosity on his brethren. 
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be received hospitably. So three tables are placed, one for 
Joseph, one for his brethren, and one for his Egyptian guests, 
who must not eat with Hebrews ( v . 32). Joseph lavishes atten¬ 
tions on Benjamin, his mother's son. Then he deliberately 
subjects his brethren to a fresh trial, though it is as much as he 
can do to restrain his emotion. To some extent indeed he has 
prepared them for it. For the mysterious return of the corn 
money on their former visit, which so much perplexed and 
affrighted them, was due to an order of Joseph. Once more the 
astute Hebrew vizier causes the money to be replaced in the 
sacks, and in Benjamin’s sack he has his own silver divining- 
cup 1 deposited ; by this means he seeks to awaken their con¬ 
sciousness of guilt (44 1 f, J). Then be sends after them, and 
on their return accuses them by his steward of theft. The 
riddle has now become harder than ever. Not many hours ago 
they had been assured by the steward that the money restored 
on the former occasion was a gift; indeed, even now no difficulty 
arises out of the replaced money, but only out of the cup. Judah, 
the chief of the brothers, makes no attempt at justification. 
‘God,’ he says, ‘has found out the guilt of thy servants’ ; 2 but 
he tells Joseph how their father’s life is bound up with Benjamin's, 
and how certainly he will die if his child does not return, and 
offers himself as a bondsman in place of Benjamin. 

The recognition scene ( 45 i-is), to which E is a large 
contributor, need not be repeated here. Jacob is invited 
to come with his family and his flocks and herds to 
the province of Goshen [j.v.]. His sons, including 
Simeon and Benjamin, return to Canaan with rich 
presents, and Israel (J) at once resolves to accept the 
invitation. E, however, gives us a remarkable detail 
which is passed over by J. The road from S. Palestine 
to Egypt started from Beersheba, so closely connected 
with memories of Isaac. There, E tells us, Jacob 
offered sacrifices, not to Isaac himself , 3 but to ‘ the God 
(elohirn) of his father Isaac’ ( 46 i). For the present 
nothing more is drawn from this writer. 

Naturally enough, it is J who tells that Judah was 
sent on in advance to give Joseph notice of the approach 
of his father. The Hebrew text of Gen. 4628 is not, as 
it stands, quite intelligible ; but with the help of (3 we 
can with some probability restore the text thus : ‘ And 
he sent Judah before him to Joseph to the land of 
Jarmuth .’ 4 * Jarmuth (see§ n) is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Amarna letters ; it was apparently a district in 
Lower Egypt, either in the Fayyum or more probably in 
the E. part of the Delta, in the neighbourhood of 
Goshen. Here Judah found the grand vizier, who lost 
no time in preparing his chariot and going up to meet 

1 Apparently J does not conceive divination to be inconsistent 
with the worship of Yahw£. t?nj, * to divine,’ is used again by J 
in Gen. 30 27 (a speech of Laban). See Divination, § 3 [3]. 

2 We are not to compare Ps. 908 [9]. The early sin against 
Joseph presses on Judah's conscience. 

3 In 31 53 we may perhaps trace the earlier form of the tradi¬ 
tion, according to which the hero Isaac was himself worshipped 
(cp Holzinger, ad loc.). In 46 1 E carefully adjusts the tradition 
to later religious ideas. 

4 mt has njthi vjdV nbv n-n.v-mo; but, 

as Lagarde, Kautzsch, Socin, and Ball have seen, min 1 ?, ‘ to 
point out before him,’ cannot be correct. Ball (’96) would read 
V3S 1 ? ni( 5 ri/» (0 o-uvavrrjo-ai avrw); but the sentence does not tell 
us whom Judah was to meet, nor does * to Goshen,’ follow 

naturally. Lagarde ( GGN , ’90, p. 119) and, independently, the 
present writer (in ’8o) thought that instead of V3S 1 ? min’? read 
Tin 1 ? or the like— i.e. t ‘to Heroopolis.’ Heroopolis, as 
Naville has shown, is Pithom [<7.v.]; ‘Heroo’ may perhaps 
come from the Egyptian ar (=yp) ‘storehouse’ (Store city 0/ 
Pithom , 7). Lagarde accepts this as the true reading; but too 
hastily. 0 ’s version needs a more thorough inspection.^ It runs 
thus in A, t'ov 6e ’Iov6a^ a7recrreiA.e»/ c/u.tt poaOev clvtujv irpog TwotjJ) 
(rvvai'Trjcrai avr ui icad' *H pioiov itoKlv ets yrjv 'Pap.c<rcrr]. What is 
ci? yr}v 'PapLeo-o-rj? It represents njjjo in MT. however, 

is nowhere else rendered yrj ’Pap.. In spite of Naville's plausible 
theory (Goshen, 17) that yi\ 'Pap., may mean a larger district than 
Goshen, the present writer holds that 0 must have read some¬ 
thing rather different from MT, viz., nST^ VTlV VJS^* Here 
DET? is to be taken as a correction of nnS (a miswritten frag¬ 
ment), the right reading and the wrong being preserved, as often, 
side by side. 0, however, supposed nn7 to mean ‘toEro’—/.<r.,‘to 
Heroopolis'—and nET 1 ? to be miswritten for CDOyiV—■*•<'•> ‘to 
(the land of) Rameses.' The true reading of v. 28 probably is 
niDT hx-in *]Dv-^n rasS nVtf rqirr-nto. nacb ns? is a gloss 
( 0 u omits els yr\v 'P. both in 4628 and in 47 11). 1R3U (or Ran) 
and jco at the end of v. 28 and in v. 29 are also insertions. In 
47 11 4 the land of Rameses ’ should be ‘ the land of Jarmuth.’ 
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his father. The meeting is described in few but appro¬ 
priate words (4629/., J), such as that colourless writer 
P could never have found. If we may, give way to the 
spell of the narrator, and treat the events narrated as 
historical, we may suppose the meeting to have taken 
place near one of the Egyptian fortresses on the border 
of the desert. 1 After this, according to J, the whole 
party went up to the court, and Jacob and five of his 
brethren were presented to the Pharaoh 2 (Gen. 47 2-4, J). 
A remarkable honour, for we have just been told (4634) 
that ‘every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians.’ 3 
The Priestly Writer, generally so concise, even gives us 
a conversation held by Jacob with the Pharaoh (Gen. 
467-10). The patriarch speaks in the tone of Ps. 
90 10 [n], 4 and as Jacob goes out, like a superior being, 
he blesses the Egyptian king. 

Both J and E described the last meeting of Joseph 
and his father. It was specially important to record 
the blessing of Joseph's two sons (488-19, JE) and the 
oath exacted by Jacob from Joseph (cp Staff) that he 
would bury him, not in Egypt, but in the grave which 
he (Jacob) had digged for himself in the land of Canaan 6 
(50 5). Jacob on his side promised that Joseph should 
return to Canaan and occupy the finely-situated hill of 
Shechem (4822, E). Upon Jacob's death his son per¬ 
formed all the requisite funeral rites (see Abel-mizraim), 
both Egyptian and Hebrew, and then returned with his 
brethren, whom he continued to treat magnanimously 
till he died at the ideal age of no (see § 10). 

We have seen that the pre-exilic story of Joseph is 
made up of portions of two distinct biographies which 
p have been skilfully welded together by a 

ommon rec j actor This is a fact of much im- 
source 

* portance. Since there are two records, 
and these (as will appear) are equally accurate in their 
Egyptian colouring, we may assume that there was a 
still earlier document from which both J and E drew. 

It may be asked, Can we fix the dates of J and E, 
looking simply at their respective lives of Joseph ? (By 
J and E we mean here members of the schools of writing 
denoted respectively by the letters J and E.) We may 
presume that J (or better J 2 ) lived after the fall of 
Samaria (722 B.c. ), for otherwise, being a Judahite 
writer, he would not have felt free to treat so elaborately 
a northern legend aiming at the glorification of Joseph. 
For the date of E (or E 2 ) we have perhaps a clue in the 
name Asenath, and at any rate in the name Potiphera 
in 41 45. 'Though a name of the type Potiphera has 
been shown to occur close upon the Hyksos period, 6 the 
name referred to (Petu-baal, ‘ gift of Baal ’) is only half 
Egyptian, and the type first becomes frequently repre¬ 
sented in the 26th dynasty. 7 The name Asenath may 
also be explained as a specimen of a late type of name. 
It is generally held to be a Hebraised form of Egyptian 
ns-nt — i. e. , ‘belonging to [the Saite goddess] Neith’— 
and if so may indicate that the editor lived in, or shortly 
before, the period of the 26th or Saite dynasty. 8 The 
name, however, is not doubly attested like that of 
Potiphera (cp ‘ Potiphar,’ 3736, E), and may not be 
the form which E* wrote. Let us not neglect to be 


1 So Tomkins, Life of Joseph , 75. 

2 On Gen. 47 5 f, where the text of 0 is clearly preferable, see 
We. CII 53, and cp Bacon, Gen. 212 ; Ball, Gen. 104 f 

3 Herdsmen are caricatured on the monuments as ugly and 
deformed. A reference to Gen. 12 10-20 does not lighten the 
inconsistency, for that narrative has reached its present form by 
a misunderstanding (see Mizraim, § 2 b). 

4 Lady Duff Gordon (Letters from Egypt) thinks that Gen. 
479 is just the hollow speech that a Fellah would make to-day 
to a Pasha. The remark does not at all hit the intention of P. 

5 Not necessarily Machpelah [a.v .]; 47 30 seems to have been 
touched hy R, to harmonise it with P (40 29-32). 

6 See Brugsch, Gcsch. 197, cp 239; and especially Tomkins, 
Acad., 31st jan. 1891 ; Life of Joseph, 183. 

7 Steindorff, ZA 30 41 f (’8o), 3350-52 (’92); cp bag. Mitt. 
8226-229 and 282-286; Brugsch, Deutsche Rundschau , '50, p. 
245; Comill, Einl.fi) 41. 

& So Steindorff, l.c. Names of this type occur now and then 
earlier, and are frequent in the 21st (Theban) dynasty. 
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warned by the wrongly read 1 Egyptian ' names, Ano in 
(£5, i K. 1224^ (Swete), and Tahpenes in MT of 1 K. 
11 19 (see Hadad). 

If so, we have nothing to depend upon but the name 
Potiphera, and this is a very weak basis for a theory. 
There were learned scribes before as well as after the 
exile, and such an one may possibly have changed the 
original name given to Joseph’s father-in-law by into 
a name of the type which in his own time was more 
fashionable in Egypt; or perhaps the text may have 
become indistinct, and the scribe may have corrected 
the older name in accordance with the fashion of the 
time. 

Next, assuming (as we must) that J and E drew from 
an earlier Hebrew story, can we form an opinion as to 
its probable period? This Hebrew story was certainly 
no mere romance, the scene of which was laid in Egypt. 
The Egyptian colouring is too profuse, and the details 
too peculiar, to be altogether ascribed to a Hebrew 
narrator. We can imagine that a romantic story of the 
Egyptian sojourn of a Joseph who was merely the 
eponym of the Hebrew tribe of that name would have 
presented some Egyptian features. Such a story, how¬ 
ever, being mainly a reflection of the fortunes of a tribe, 
could not have been so deeply infused with Egyptian 
elements as the existing Joseph-story. It is therefore a 
reasonable conjecture that that earlier Hebrew story of 
which we have spoken was based on a still more ancient 
Hebrew narrative which had no elements of tribal legend 
and related entirely to an individual, and that those 
elements in our existing Joseph-story which are most 
undeniably personal, and by which this story contrasts 
most strongly with the unhistorical tribal legends of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, w r ere present in a purer 
and of course a more complete form in that ancient 
Hebrew narrative. 

To what extent this most ancient Hebrew tale may 
have suffered alteration in the course of centuries, it is 
impossible to say. We may conjecture, however, that 
it was really based upon facts which, however idealised, 
were yet truly historical, that it was written not many 
generations after the events to which it referred, and 
even that it was derived directly or indirectly from an 
Egyptian source. The number of Semites in the eastern 
provinces of Egypt was so large that this Egyptian origin 
is far from being an extravagant hypothesis. The upper 
limit of the period within which the Hebrew stories, 
which seem to have preceded J and E, have to be placed, 
depends on the date or dates of the events recorded 
idealistically by the earliest of them. 1 

Let us first consider some of the most remarkable 
6 Egyptian P henomena in the Joseph-story (corn- 

parallels P Ieteness cannot be aimed at) in con- 

^ * nection with Egyptian parallels. 

a. The close parallelism between Gen. 397-20 and 
the Egyptian tale of Two Brothers has often been 
remarked. The Egyptian tale is extant in a copy which 
belonged to Seti II. (19th dynasty), and was probably 
written early in the 18th dynasty. That such a story 
could have arisen only in Egypt, it would be too much 
to assert; in fact, similar stories have been found in 
perfectly unrelated literatures. 2 Still, considering that 
the scene of the tale of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife is 
laid in Egypt, and that the rest of the story of Joseph 
in Egypt is strongly Egyptian in colouring, it is most 
plausible to hold that Gen. 397-20 is based upon a par¬ 
allel Egyptian story, though hardly upon the tale of the 
Two Brothers, for that has to do with peasant life. Such 
a borrowing would certainly be less surprising than the 
undoubted fact that in early Christian times an Egyptian 
monk named Visa, in writing the life of his father ShnudI, 

1 See, e.g., Brugsch, Gesck. Aeg. 249-251 ; E. Meyer, GA 

1 285 ; Sayce, Crit. Mon. 209. For translations, see Renouf, 
RP 2 ; Maspero, Contes de l'Egypte anc. 3-32 ; Flinders 

Petrie, Anc. Eg. Tates, 2 36 Jf.\ cp Erman, 378 f. 

2 See A. Lang, Myth , Ritual, ami Religion , 2 303-308. 
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twice imitates the story of the Two Brothers in some one 
of its forms. 

If. The rise of Joseph the Hebrew from low estate to 
the second position in the kingdom has many parallels. 
Semitic slaves were common at all times in the Nile 
Valley. 1 Often, for their capacity and fidelity, they 
were raised to high positions, and became naturalised 
Egyptians. Meri-Re\ the armour-bearer of Thotmes 
III., and his brother the priest User-Min, were the sons 
of an Amorite. We do not hear that they had been 
slaves ; but there is nothing to prohibit the idea ; and 
the chief point to notice in the rise of Joseph is not his 
having been a slave but his Hebrew origin. So, too, 
under the Pharaoh Merenptah the office of 4 first speaker 
of His Majesty ’ was held by a Canaanite named Ben 
Mat’ana, and in the Amarna Tablets we meet with two 
Egyptian officials who appear from their names Dudu 
(th) and Yanhamu (oyy) to be of Semitic origin. 

c. That the honours conferred upon Joseph (Gen. 
41 42/) are such as a newly appointed vizier might well 
have received, is undeniable. The royal 4 seal-bearer ’ 
was the chief government official ; he was the deputy of 
the Pharaoh. 2 The 4 garments of linen ' (plural), if the 
story is of Egyptian origin, cannot be right ; the first 
narrator may have referred to the royal apron-garment 
(the so-called shendi-t ) which was worn by others as well 
as by the king under the Middle and the New Empires. 3 
4 Garments of byssus’ (tfg?, see Linen, 7) were not 
exceptional enough ; all Egyptians of rank had to wear 
them. The 4 golden collar ’ was a highly prized 
Egyptian decoration ; Ahmes, the conqueror of Avaris, 
won it seven times by special acts of valour. 4 

In the Louvre there is a stele on which the investiture of a 
grandee with a golden collar is represented to the life. Seti I. 
presides over the ceremony, and while he makes a speech two 
officers put a magnificent collar round the neck of Hor-hem, 
who lifts his arms in token of joy (De Roug6, Notice sommaire, 
49; cp Pierret, RP 2 105 /.). See also Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 
426. 

Still we cannot lay too much stress even upon this 
decoration ; at any Eastern court such an honour would 
a TnaenVa ^ ave b een prized (cp Dan. 5729 and see 

viziershiD Neckl ^ ce )- What the meaning of 4 he 
made him ride in the second chariot that 
he had' (Gen. 4143) can be, no one has explained. 

The text has been injured ; we may with some probability 
restore D’pcnan n33“IQ3> ‘ in a chariot drawn by choice young 
steeds.’ To both words in this phrase there may have been 
corresponding Egyptian terms; to the first there certainly was 
(ma-ra-ka-bu-ti)', but both were originally Semitic (see Chariot, 
§ 1, and cp Horse, § 1 [5]). 

It is more important, however, to note the titles of 
Joseph’s office. ‘They cried before him, Abrech ’ (Gen. 
4143, J). 4 He has made me an ab to Pharaoh, and adon 

of all his house' (45 8, J). Abrech, if the reading is cor¬ 
rect, is possibly the Ass. abarakku , a title of a very high 
dignitary, which like so many other Asiatic words may 
have passed into Egypt (see Abrech). More prob¬ 
ably, however, the first three letters represent an 
Egyptian title—viz., friend (inn)—and in 458 4 an ab to 
Pharaoh ’ should probably be 4 a friend of Pharaoh. 1 
Brugsch, it is true, points out that the Egyptian ab meant 
a person who gave orders in the name of the Pharaoh. 5 
A lower dignitary would be called adon, though Brugsch 
has once found the the title of 4 an adon over the whole 
land ’ (in connection with the early life of Haremhib, 
afterwards king). 6 In any case, however, we could 
not press this. Adon , if not also ab, is possibly a 
Semitic loan-word. Adon is the natural Hebrew word 

1 Ebers, Aegypten u . die Bucher Mose's, 294 ; Erman, 105, 
5 r 7 - 

2 Flinders Petrie, Tell Nebeskek, 16; Ten Years' Digging, 
66 ; Ebers, Smith’s DB{ 2) 1797 ; Tomkins, Li/e 0/Joseph, 47. 

3 Erman, Anc. Eg. 62, 206, 210. 

4 Renouf, RP 6 7-10; Petrie, Hist. 221-23. 

5 Gesch. Aeg. 207, 248, 592. 

6 Gesch. Aeg. 252. 
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for ' lord ’ ; so also, according to the lexicons, is ab 
for 'vizier.' 1 

For the extent of Joseph’s newly given authority we 
may refer to the descriptions of the two Egyptian feudal 
lords, Ptah-hotep and Rehmere’. , 

‘ If Rehmere' does not, like Ptah-hotep, bear the title of royal 
prince, he was perhaps of even higher rank, since he is called 
1 the double of the Pharaoh,’ animated by his spirit, taking his 

E lace in his absence, governing all Egypt like him, addressed 
y the same titles, and saluted like him by the courtiers. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, at the royal title given to 
Ptah-hotep; the prefect of the capital was next to the king 
the first person in the kingdom.’ 2 

Not less remarkable is the abject servility of the 
letters addressed to Dudu, a high officer of Amen-hotep 
IV., by Aziri, prefect of the land of the Amorites; it 
is not easy to decide which is greater, * the king, my 
lord,’ or * my lord, my father.’ 3 Aziri even refers to 
the king and the grandees collectively as ‘ my gods * 

( ildniya ). Does not this remind us of Gen. 41 40, 

* Only in the throne will I be greater than thou ’ ? 4 
d. With the viziership Joseph combined the office 
of director of the granaries (Gen. 41 48 f. ). This was 
r . usually distinct. It was held, e.g. , by 
7 . rananes. g e k a (19th or 20th dynasty), whose 
sepulchral stele is now preserved at Turin. 5 Kings' 
sons did not disdain to hold it. 6 We know, how¬ 
ever, that Rehmere' (see c), who was a vizier, was 
superintendent of the storehouses, which from time to 
time he had inspected. This constant supervision is 
insisted upon by the real or imaginary princely sage, 
Ptah-hotep, in his famous collection of precepts. So, 
too, a chief overseer of the granaries, named Am-n-teh, 
tells us that he never took rest from his responsibilities. 
Such at least was the ideal. The magazines had to be 
carefully guarded and replenished, for on this the life 
of thousands might depend. 7 This duty, according 
to Gen. 41 48 f, Joseph, as an ideal vizier, discharged 
in person. The scene of Joseph's brethren presenting 
themselves at the granaries may be illustrated by a 
wall-painting in the tomb of Rehmere already referred 
to. 8 

We now come to the seven years of famine (Gen. 
41 54 IF-)* Famines were sometimes confined to Egypt. 

„ . On one such occasion, as the decree of 

* Canopus mentions, the reigning Ptolemy 
imported grain from Syria and Phoenicia. The story 
of Joseph, however, refers to one which extended to 
all the neighbouring lands, natives of which came into 
Egypt to Joseph to buy corn (Gen. 41 57). It used to 
be thought that a pictorial record of this event was 
still extant. On the N. wall of the tomb of prince 
Chnemhotep on the steep height of Beni Hasan can 
still be seen depicted the meeting of thirty-seven Asiatics 
with the Egyptian prince-governor. It is not, how¬ 
ever, a famine but trade that brings them to Egypt, 
and they are nomads from Arabia, headed by their 
prince Abesha (see Abishai, n. 2), bringing stibium or 
eye-paint (see Paint ). 9 

In another of the Beni-Hasan caves is the tomb of Ameni, 
one of the feudal princes of the Middle Empire. This magnate 


1 But this is extremely doubtful. In Is. 9 6 [5] and 22 21 we 
should almost certainly read y2H (strong one, protector). See 
Crit. Bib. 

2 Virey, RPC 2 ) 34; cp 4 3. 

3 Am. Tab. 44 f. 

4 Flinders Petrie {Tell Nebesheh, 16; Ten Years' Digging , 
66) suggests a further comparison with the ‘chief of the chan¬ 
cellors,' or ‘royal seal - bearer,’ who stood at the head of the 
bureaucracy under the Hyksos kings. We must not, however, 
base an argument upon this for placing Joseph in the Hyksos 
period, for the officials at that period were not Semites but 
chosen from among the native Egyptians. 

5 Chabas, TSBA 6459-465. 

6 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 286. 

7 Virey, RPC 2 ) 3 7_/T (see n. 2, p. 7). 

8 RPW 3 10. 

8 See Beni-Hasan {ArcJurol. Surrey of Egypt)' Part I., p. 69, 
and cp Egypt, § 50; Music, § 8. The tombs are of the 12th 
dynasty. 


is made to relate the chief events of his life, and speaks thus in 
the conclusion. 

‘(When) there became years of famine ... I made to live 
its inhabitants, making its provision; not became a hungry 
man in it. . . . When thereafter great rises of the Nile look 
place, producing wheat and barley, . . .. not did I exact the 
arrears of the farm.’ 1 A similar statement is made by a governor 
named Baba in his sepulchral inscriptions at el-Kab (end of 
17th dyn.); Baba speaks of ‘ a famine lasting many years,’and 
Brugsch has recorded his conviction 2 that the inscription refers 
to the identical famine of the Joseph-story. Baba at el-Kab 
was under the native king SaknOnri III., while Joseph lived 
and worked, as Brugsch thinks, under one of the Hyksos kings. 
Of a third famine which has been brought into connection with 
Joseph it is enough to say that the style of the monument proves 
it to be not earlier than the Ptolemies. See Wiedemann, Gcsch. 
des A It. A egyptens , 68. 

We now pass on to the policy of Joseph (Gen. 47 13-26, 
composite). The statements in w. 20-26 have some 
T , , affinity to those of Herodotus (2109) and 

. Josep s j)j 0( j 0rus (i 73 ), and the probability is 
P° 1C ^’ that all these stories are the attempts of 
later generations to account for the fact that the Egyp¬ 
tians handed over a fixed proportion of the harvest to 
the king. Erman writes thus :— 

* Whatever the details may have been, we may accept as a 
general fact that Ta’a and A’nmose exterminated tne old nobility 
very much as the Mamluks were exterminated by Mehemed 
Ali, and as the latter obtained the greater part of all the 
property in the kingdom by the confiscation of the estates of 
the Mamluks, so the former absorbed the property of the small 
princedoms. Thus arose those abnormal agrarian conditions 
found in later Egypt, by which all property, with the exception 
of the priests’fields, belonged to the Pharaoh, and was rented from 
the crown by a payment of 20 per cent. In Gen. 47 these con¬ 
ditions are declared to be due to the clever policy of Joseph.’ 3 

The narrator in Gen. 47 is certainly accurate in one 
part of his statement. The land of the priests was 
exempt from taxation ; no * inspector of the palace ’ 
could enter the sacred domains. 4 We do not hear, 
however, that the priests received special 4 portions ’ of 
provisions from the king; this statement is not con¬ 
firmed. 

One small point alone remains—the age ascribed to 
Joseph at his death. ‘Joseph died, being no years 
in T W ’ (Gen. 5O26, J). No Hebrew tale- 
10. Josepns wr j ter have written thus. To 

a £ e * reach the age of no years was every 
good Egyptian's prayer ; it was the favour desired by 
the high priest Bak-en-Honsu (19th dynasty) when 
he was 86 years of age. 5 Ptah-hotep, whose collec¬ 
tion of maxims has been called (with doubtful justice) 
the most ancient of books, says that his virtue has 
brought him to this advanced age, which few were 
privileged to exceed, 6 and a strange reminiscence of 
this Egyptian belief meets us in the life of another 
Joseph (see Joseph iii., § 10). 

What historical elements are there in the Joseph 
story ? We are prepared by the preceding inquiry to 
find that there are some, and it will 
be best to go at once into the heart of 
the question. Let us notice, then, 
(1) that several names possibly of Egyptian origin 
occur in the families of Moses and Aaron and of Joseph. 
The name of Moses may possibly be analogous to Ra- 
messu, 4 child of Ra (Re*)’ ; the son of Eleazar, com¬ 
monly called Phinehas ( q.v .), and a son of Eli bear, 
according to the prevalent opinion, the same well-known 
Egyptian name, of which Hophni {q.v.) may be a 
corrupt variation. Eleazar’s father, Putiel (q.v.), and 
the Korahite clan called Osir (MT Assir) also have been 
thought to bear, the one a partly disfigured, the other 
a still completely Egyptian name. Hur, too, the 
companion of Moses and Aaron, may also possibly be 
added to the list. The present writer probably stands 
nearly alone in looking elsewhere for the true explana¬ 
tions of these names. But with such an eminent 

1 lb. 27. 

2 Gcsch. A eg. 245^; cp Tomkins, Joseph^ 56. 

3 Life in Ancient Egypt , 103. 

4 Naville, The Festival Hall of Osorkon II. C92), 8. 

5 De Horrack, RP 12118122. 

6 RPC 2 ) 3 34. Cpalso Flinders Petrie, Anc. Eg. Tales , 1 25. 
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authority as W. Max Muller on the other side, he will 
not be so discourteous as to call the above explanations 
impossible. Certainly, if correct, they tend to justify 
the theory that the tribe of Joseph and some part of 
the tribe of Levi once sojourned in Egypt. Whether 
the story of the selling of Joseph for a slave may be 
best regarded as an antedating of the reported subse¬ 
quent oppression, or as a feature of a once extant 
biography of a Hebrew vizier, is an open question. 
It should be noticed that from Am. Tab. 55 115 it 
appears that the sons and daughters of the Syrians 
were sometimes sent to Jarimuta to be sold for corn. 1 
Not only Joseph, but in an earlier form of the story also 
Simeon and Benjamin seem to have been represented as 
sold into slavery in Egypt, and it has been already 
noted as perhaps significant that the name of a tradi¬ 
tional grandson of Joseph means 'sold* (see Ephraim 
i., § 1 ; cp, however, Machir). 

Passing now to Joseph himself, we find that in 
ManStho’s story of the expulsion of the ‘ lepers * (Jos. 
c. Ap. I28), the leader of the ‘lepers’ is said to be a 
priest of Heliopolis named Osarsiph (see §1). The 
kernel of this story, according to E. Meyer (GA I270) 
and Marquart ( Chronolog . Unters.), is the virtually 
monotheistic reform of Ahu-n-aten (Amen-hotep IV.). 
A similar story is given by Chseremon (Jos. c. Ap. I32), 
who gives the names of the leaders of the ‘ unclean ’ 
as Tisithen and Peteseph. The latter name, in one 
way or another, may fairly be brought into connection 
with Joseph (see §1), and it should be added that 
Chseremon too connects the story with Amenophis 
(Amen-hotep). 

It becomes natural, therefore, to look for light to the 
Amarna tablets which are concerned with the period 
of Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV.; and we are 
not disappointed. We find there an important Egyp¬ 
tian functionary, whose name is apparently Semitic, 
Yanhamu (i.e., according to Marq. cyr). He is a 
rabisu or ‘ general (?) 1 who has the control of the 
magazines of grain in the land of Jarimuta (see § 3), 
and superintends the affairs of the Egyptian dominion 
in Palestine. 

When the Syrian chieftains and governors have a request to 
make of the Egyptian king they often add that he need only 
ask Yanhamu, who knows the circumstances well. When Rib- 
Addi of Gebal has grievances against Abd-Asirti of Amurru, 
he refers them to Yanhamu (as one of three, 84 34 yi), and he 
asks the king to say to Yanhamu, ‘ Behold, Rib-Addi is in thy 
power, and anything which happens to him touches thee ' (61 40- 
42). Another time Rib-Addi asks the king to bid Yanhamu 
take the field at once with troops (75 59-64 87 173). 

These are by no means all the references. Notice 
too that Yabitiri, commandant of Gaza and Joppa, 
speaks of having been brought by Yanhamu to the 
Egyptian court while still small (214 24-26). Yabitiri 
seems to have been a countryman of Yanhamu; but his 
name, which looks Egyptian (Ra-hotep?), inay have 
been given to him in Egypt. 

The latter circumstance is interesting because Joseph 
too is said to have received an Egyptian name in 
Egypt; Marquart thinks (677) that the name intended 
is Zaphtan (jnst). and that jn represents Aten, the 
name of the god of the solar disk, worshipped by 
Ahu-n -aten. This is not the present writer’s view 
(see Zaphnath-paaneah) ; but the theory from 
which it springs seems to him likely to be correct. 
Joseph (whose Egyptian name was perhaps Pa-anh, 
or Pi-anhi, 2 indicating that ‘life’— 'anh —centred in the 
bearer of the name) is probably an imaginative 
version of some Semitic courtier of the reforming king 
Amen-hotep IV. The untranslatable passage in Gen. 
41 43, inx piui 713 k, should perhaps be read pnxaa *un, 

* friend of Khu-en-aten ' (Che. OLZ , April 1900 ; cp§ 4), 
and the name of Joseph’s wife may perhaps have been 'Anh- 

1 This is Marquart’s pertinent observation (678). 

2 Pianhi was a priestly name ; it was current in the family of 
the priest-king Hri-hor. 
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nes-aten (so Marq. 677). A daughter of Ahu-n-aten, who 
had this name, was married to Tut-anh-Amun, the 
next king but one after Khu-en-aten. ‘ Potiphera,' 
too, should probably be corrected into Meri-Re' ; this 
was the name of the high priest of Aten at the king's 
new capital of Aht-aten (el-Amarna). We have also 
found reason to suspect the occurrence of another 
ancient Egyptian name in Genesis, viz., Jarimuta (in 
Gen. 4628, see § 3). Marquart’s theory that Jarimuta 
was in the province now called the Fayyum—a natural 
depression in the Libyan hills, far more fertile anciently 
even than it is now—seems not quite so natural as the 
view which places it nearer to Palestine, in the East of 
the Delta. 1 

Some such conjectures as the above seem forced upon us in 
the light of Egyptian history. As to ibe names, we must not 
expect too great exactness. W. Max Muller ( OLZ , Oct. 1900) 
objects to 3 as the representative of Kh. But the confusion 
of 2 and n is too common in Hebrew to surprise us. The "ijin 
after pn is but a scribe’s second attempt to write Aten. As to 
the impoliteness of choosing the name Ahu-n-aten, the objection 
would have more force if an Egyptian story were in queslion. 

The ordinary view that Joseph, if historical, is to 
be placed in the Hyksos period, is acquiesced in by 
Flinders Petrie. Ebers, however, who is in agreement 
with Lepsius, says, ‘ In the whole section there is 
nothing which does not exactly fit a Pharaonic court 
in the best periods of the kingdom, while there is 
much which can never be reconciled with a Hyksos 
court, however much Egyptianised. ’ 2 A later date, 
too, makes it easier to believe in the existence of a 
true tradition as the kernel of the story. Following 
Marquart, whose brilliant research 3 has poured a flood 
of light on the Joseph-story, the present WTiter places 
the great Hebrew vizier now called Joseph in the 
reign of Khu-en-aten or Amen-hotep IV. 

We may now perhaps venture on the statement that 
there are five distinct elements in our present Joseph- 
story :—(1) the transformed tradition of a sojourn of the 
tribe of Joseph in Egypt; (2) the tradition, true in 
essentials, of a Hebrew vizier under Khu-en-aten ; 
(3) the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, etc. (an 
imaginative appendage); (4) the narrative (not historical) 
connecting the changed agrarian law of Egypt with 
Khu-en-aten’s vizier 1(5) the narrative (also unhistorical) 
of the sojourn of the other 1 sons ’ of Israel in Egypt. 
All these have been skilfully woven together by several 
Hebrew writers. There is something more, however, 
to be mentioned—it is the ideality of the w r hole narra¬ 
tive. None of the Old Testament biographies attracts 
such universal admiration as the story of Joseph. 

See, in addition to the books cited already, F. Vigouroux, 
La Bible et les decou-'ertes modernesfi), 1896, tom. _ii. (for 
archaeology), and the vastly superior article of Driver _ in 
Hastings’ DB 2767-775, the archaeological exactness of which 
is not less than its careful treatment of the Hebrew text. _ What 
has been omitted here for want of space will be found in this 
very useful article. That there is room for considerable difference 
of opinion on the difficult textual and historical questions in¬ 
volved will be readily imagined. T. K. C. 

2. In MT, father of Igal (Nu. 13 7 [P]); but the real name 
seems to have dropped out: see Joseph i., § 1 n. 

3. One of the b’ne Asaph (1 Ch. 25 2 g). 

4. One of the b’ne Bani in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end) Ezra 1042 = 1 Esd. 9 34, Josephus 
(<£oot) 77 -os [B], uootj<£os [A]). 

5. A priest, head of the b’ne Shebaniah, temp. Joiakim(see 
Ezra ii., §§ 6b n), Neh. 12 14 [om. BK*A]. 

6. h. Zacharias, a Jewish officer defeated by Gorgias (i Macc. 
5 56 ^). 

7. The Maccabee (2 Macc. 822 10 19 itixrqnov [A], -<f>ov [V], 
an ancient false reading for uoavvijp); see Maccabees i., § 2, 
adpin. 

8. Ancestor of Judith (Jud. 8 1). 


1 It depends on the reading and translation of an imperfect 
>assage of one of the Amarna tablets (101 46). To place 

Jarimuta so far away as the Syrian Laodicea (Flinders Petrie, 
Syria and Egypt , 1S6) is hardly desirable. The view that it is 
in the Nile delta is due to the sagacity of C. Niebuhr (MVG 
1 208-212 [’96]). 

2 Aegypten u. die BUcher Mosc's, 295. 

3 Chronologische Untersuchungen (1900), reprinted from the 
seventh supplementary volume of Philologus , 637-720. 
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JOSEPH [in NT] (koch* [Ti. WH]). i. Joseph 
of Arimathaea. The passages relative to this Joseph 
should first be compared. 

> As to his description.. Matthew says (27 57), * a rich man of 
(afro, belonging to) Arimathma, named Joseph, who himself 
had become a disciple of Jesus (efia9riT€v9rj 

1 . Description, roi lrj<rov).’ Mark (1643), ‘Joseph of Ari- 

mathsea (6 an-o ‘A p.), a noble councillor 
(evo-YTjftan' / 3 ovA evrrk), who also himself was expecting the 
kingdom of God.’ Luke (2350), ‘a man named Joseph, who 
was a councillor (/ 3 ovAeurrjs vnapxw), a good and righteous man 
(he had not given his vote —ovk ^ <rvvKaTa.Ti6e'fLevo $— for 
iheir counsel and deed) of Arimathaea a city of the Jews, who 
was expecting the kingdom of God.’ John ( 19 38), *J ose ph °f 
Arimathaea (6 an-o ’Ap.), being a disciple of Jesus, but a secret 
one for fear of the Jews.’ The Petrine Gospel (3), ‘Joseph the 
friend of Pilate and of the Lord.’ Tradition therefore is not 
entirely unanimous as to the description of Joseph. 

In some respects the simplest accounts in our Gospels 
are those of Mt. and Jn. Both agree that Joseph 
belonged to the wider circle of Jesus’ disciples, and 
Peter probably means the same thing by the peculiar 
phrase quoted above; and neither Mt. nor Jn. is 
aware that he belonged to any Jewish council. 
Mt. indeed says that he was a rich man, whilst 
Jn. is silent on this point; but the fact that, ac¬ 
cording to Jn., Joseph in the first instance under¬ 
took the whole of the arrangements for burial, and 
was afraid of the consequences to himself if he 
avowed his discipleship, proves that Jn. , too, must 
have regarded Joseph as a rich man. The account 
in Jn. 1941/., however, presents one apparent dis¬ 
crepancy from that in Mt. 27 60. Apparent we call 
it, because it only rests on an inference ; but that 
inference is certainly a very natural one. It appears 
from Jn. 19 41 /. that the body of Jesus was laid in the 
sepulchre adjoining the place of crucifixion only because 
it was ’ nigh at hand ’ ; that Joseph happened to be the 
owner, would be so remarkable a coincidence that the 
evangelist would surely have stated it. It is true, 
Mk. and Lk. , as well as Jn., are silent as to 
Joseph’s proprietorship of the tomb ; but the pre¬ 
sumption is that Joseph, who was evidently, according 
to them, a man of social standing, and would there¬ 
fore certainly have prepared his own ' long home, ’ is 
to be supposed to have taken the body of Jesus to his 
own new tomb, which was somewhere near Jerusalem. 

Is there also a discrepancy between Mk. (and 
Lk.) and Mt. as regards Joseph’s discipleship? Ac- 

_. . . . . cording to B. Weiss ( Das Lebeti Jesu , 

2 . Discipleship. 2 592 . DaJ Matthausevang. 574) 

there is. Mk. 1543 accurately, though indirectly, 
states that hitherto Joseph, who was a councillor, had 
kept aloof from the circle of the adherents of Jesus, 
whereas Mt. 27 57 expressly affirms that he had become 
a disciple. Weiss also thinks that Mt. ’s description 
of Joseph as a rich man was due to his desire for 
a fresh fulfilment of prophecy (Is. 53 g). Here, how¬ 
ever, there appear to be several misunderstandings. 

(1) Joseph was of course not a close ‘adherent’ of 
Jesus ; but he belonged to that wider circle of disciples 
which Mt., though less distinctly than Mk. and 
Lk., presupposes (see Keim, Jesu von Naz. 2 222 /I). 

(2) Joseph was scarcely a ‘councillor’ in the sense 
supposed by Weiss. (3) Neither Mt. nor any 
other early Christian writer thought of Is. 539 as a 
prediction of Christ’s burial. 

Let us pause here and’ask if thus far the accounts are 
historical. The statements that the person who arranged 

« tj. , ... for the burial of the body of Jesus was 

is orici y. a member 0 f ^0 w ider circle of dis¬ 
ciples, a rich man of Arimathaea (see below, § 5), 
named Joseph, and that the tomb in which he placed 
the body of Jesus was his own, is questioned by few 
critics. These were points which tradition was not 
likely to have invented. The notion of Strauss that 
the story of the tomb was suggested by Is. 539 is 
refuted by the circumstance that none of the Gospels, 
nor any subsequent work of the early Christian period, 
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refers to that passage, the obscurity of which evidently 
caused great difficulty to the ancient translators. 1 We 
may at any rate accept as a historical certainty the 
irdcpi) (' he was buried ’) of 1 Cor. 15 4. 

We now pass on to the statement of Mk. and Lk. 
that Joseph was a ‘ councillor.’ If by ‘ councillor* they 
4 Meaning of mean ‘ member of the Sanhedrin,’ 
councillor.’ ' V ’ e are involved in hopeless perplexity. 

That Joseph was not deficient in courage, 
is shown by his application to Pilate, for the notion of 
Evang. Pet . 3 that he was a friend of Pilate is clearly 
a late fancy. If a member of the Sanhedrin, he must 
have attended on such an important occasion as the trial 
of Jesus, and must have spoken for him, and have trans¬ 
mitted the knowledge of this fact and of much more 
important facts to subsequent generations of Christians. 
The inevitable inference from Mk. 1464, however, is that 
no member of the council was absent, and certainly no 
one can say that the evangelical tradition of the trial of 
Jesus has the appearance of exactness. Does it not seem 
to follow from this that Mk. did not, any more than 
Mt., suppose Joseph to have belonged to the’Sanhedrin 
—in short, that Lk. must have misunderstood the 
meaning of /SouAeimjs? No one can say that the 
epithet evoxw^v — i.e. , ’noble’ 2 —as applied to a 
member of the Sanhedrin, is at all natural. If, how¬ 
ever, we interpret etfox fiovXevTifjs from a Greek or 
a Roman point of view, it becomes equivalent to ' a 
man of high social rank’ ( = a noble senator), and is 
quite in place in a work intended mainly for Gentile 
Christians. Lk. and Jn., however, may easily have 
misunderstood it. 3 John shows special thoughtfulness 
in dealing with it. He considered, apparently, that he 
had before him a twofold tradition. According to one 
version, Joseph of Arimathcea, a rich disciple of Jesus, 
paid his Master’s body the last sad honours ; according 
to another, it was a councillor named Joseph of 
Arimathaea who did this. He therefore combined the 
two traditions, only substituting ‘Nicodemus’ for 
' Joseph ’ as the name of the councillor, for which he 
had prepared the way by the statement respecting a 
speech of Nicodemus in the council apparently suggested 
by the parenthetical remark about Joseph in Lk. 23 si. 
See Nicodemus. 

Opinions differ (see Kcim, Jesus von Naz. 3513/) 
as to the place intended by Arimathaea. Most prob- 
A . .. ably it is the Ramathaim mentioned 

0. Arimatnaea. Jn lMacc ll34 beside L ydda. See 

OS 225 12 ( apfiaOe/i o€i<pa) and Ramah, 2. From the 
fact that Joseph possessed a rock-tomb near Jerusalem, 
we may assume that he had taken up his abode at any 
rate for a time in the Holy City, and the fact that 
nothing is heard of him afterwards justifies the supposi¬ 
tion that he may afterwards have left Palestine ; possibly 
he was a merchant. It is a weakness, however, in our 
position, that we are compelled to speculate. 

As to the deed of Joseph. As far as regards the 
entombment itself, not much need be added to what 
T , , has incidentally been said already. The 

* f 58 ®? 8 simplest statement is that of Mt. ; it 
ee * is difficult to think that the earliest 
tradition referred to Joseph’s purchase of ' linen ’ 
(ayopaaas <jiu 86 va ; see Linen) for the purpose of 
enwrapping the body. The mention of a garden in 
Jn. 1941 may also be mere amplification; the Petrine 
Gospel (24) says that Joseph’s 'own tomb’ was called 
‘Joseph’s garden’—apparently the name of a well-known 
locality in the time of the writer. 4 The story of Joseph’s 
interview with Pilate is given very simply by Mt. , Lk., and 
Jn. Mk., in his graphic way, lays stress on the ‘ cour- 

1 On the text see SPOT, ‘Isa.’Heb., 150, and cp 201, Ad¬ 
denda ; cp also Marti, ad loc. 

2 See Acts 13 50 17 12. ‘Of noble bearing’ (Edersheim) is 
surely impossible. 

3 So Brandt, Evang. Gesck. 79. 

4 H. v. Schubert, Die Comp, des ps. Petr. Evang. 62. 
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age ’ required for Joseph’s act (ro\u 7 $<ras), and adds that 
1 Pilate marvelled if he were already dead, and calling 
the centurion, he asked if he had been any while 
dead ; and when he knew it, he gave the body to 
Joseph' (Mk. 1544/). None of the Synoptics makes 
any reference to the fact stated in Jn. 19 31 that the 
Jews had already asked Pilate that the crurifragium 
might be performed (see Cross, §§ 4, 6), and that the 
bodies of the crucified might then be removed. Yet 
this certainly makes the whole occurrence more intel¬ 
ligible (cp Evang. Petr. 5). It was not usual, according 
to Roman law, to grant burial for the bodies of the 
crucified ; hence the need of * courage ’ on Joseph’s 
part. That Pilate first of all asked Herod for the body 
[Evang. Petr. 3-5) is an unplausible fancy; and the 
elaborate tale of the imprisonment of Joseph, of his 
miraculous release and of his baptism by Jesus, after 
which he is taken by the Lord to Arimathaea, are 
specimens of the inventions of the Acts of Pilate (12 15 ). 

For the English legends on which the abbey of Glastonbury 
is founded, see William of Malmesbury, ‘ De Antiq. Glastoni- 
ensis Ecclesiie ' in Rev. A ngl. Script. Pet. 1 (’84), and elsewhere; 
and cp Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail with 
Especial Reference to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin , 1888. 

2. Husband of Mary. —The references in the Gospels 1 
must be carefully considered, (a) Seven occur in Mt., 

7 but a11 in cha P s ‘ a section which 

'• ■ K ' eierences - stands apart from the rest of Mb's 
Gospel, and has nothing answering to it in Mk. or Jn. 
The most important is that in 116, because it refers to 
Joseph as a person well known by name to the reader 
as ‘the husband of Mary.' In 1246 ( = Mk. 331) Mt. 
mentions the mother of Jesus, but not his father, (b) 
Mk. nowhere, directly or indirectly, refers to Joseph. 

( c) Lk. also mentions Joseph seven times, but only in 
chaps. 1 - 4 . It is true that one of these references is 
outside chaps. 1 - 3 , a section which (if we put aside 
221-38 and 40-52, which are unique, and 3 1-22, which 
corresponds to Mt. 3 , and is properly speaking outside 
the prelude of the fuller traditional Gospel) is in the 
main parallel to Mt. 1 /. In the two narratives which 
are here called unique, however, the father of Jesus is 
twice referred to, without being named (233, 6 7rarr/p 
aurou, and 243 ol you eh avrou [WH, followed by RV]). 
The last reference (Lk. 422) occurs in a narrative which 
has evidently been expanded and is less accurate than 
the tradition given in Mk. 61-6 Mt. 13 54-58, and may 
perhaps be ascribed to the influence of chaps. 1-3 in 
which Joseph is referred to by name. 4 Is not this the 
son of Joseph ’ in Lk. corresponds to ‘ Is not this the 
carpenter ’ in Mk., and * Is not this the carpenter's son ’ 
in Mt. ( d) In Jn., Jesus is twice referred to as the son 
of Joseph (I45 642), in the latter case with the addition, 

' whose father and mother we know. ’ 

Thus the evidence that primitive Christian tradition 
knew anything about the father of Jesus is very slight, 
and considering the high probability that the narratives 
respecting the birth of Jesus in Mt. ] f. Lk. 1 21-39 
3 23-38 are partly Haggadic or edifying tales like those 
in the Protevangelium Jacobi (upon which, indeed, L. 
Conrady thinks that the infancy narratives are based), 
partly the offspring of the keen interest which post-exilic 
Judaism displayed in real and imaginary genealogies (this 
applies to Mt. 11-17 Lk. 323-38), it becomes the historical 
student to confess that the name of the father of Jesus 
is, to say the least, extremely uncertain. 

It would, however, be hasty to assert that there was 
no element of truth in the expression, ‘Joseph the 
ft husband of Mary, of whom was born 

meaning of J . es “ s ’ who is c * lled christ ' < Mt - ll6 >- 2 * 
Joseph A hmt ma ^ P erha P s he gained from the 
** ’ two references in Jn. The writer of this 
Gospel says nothing of the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem- 

1 Cp. Gospels, § 22. 

2 The Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest, however, gives 

1 to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin.' Cp. 
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judah, and apparently does not accept this particular 
tradition. He cannot, however (if we regard the gospel 
as a whole), have been indifferent to the earthly origin 
of Jesus. Though Jesus was fiovoyevrjs (God’s only be¬ 
gotten one), yet he ‘ abode among us,' and the evangelist 
makes Jesus invite inquirers to 4 come and see where he 
dwelt’ (Jn. I38/.). One of these inquirers (Philip of 
Bethsaida) seeks out (cvptaKet , i.e ., finds after seeking) 
Nathanael, and says, ‘We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.' Elsewhere (641/.) a 
Galilaean multitude is represented as murmuring at the 
great * Rabbi' (v. 25) because he said that he had * come 
down from heaven, and gave life to the world ’ [w. 33 35), 
although he was ‘Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know ’ (v. 42). Both these passages 
suggest that * Jesus bar Joseph ’ was a common phrase 
in some forms of the primitive Christian tradition, and the 
latter passage suggests the inquiry whether there is not a 
sense in which Jesus could have been the son of Joseph, 
although the name of the husband of Mary was unknown. 
The phrase ‘the sons of Jacob and Joseph’ (Ps. 
7715 [16]) does not mean the men called Reuben, 
Simeon, Manasseh, Ephraim, etc., nor does ‘ Shallum 
the son of Jabesh ’ (2 K. 1510) probably mean ‘Shallum, 
whose father, in the strictest sense, was called Jabesh.’ 
On the analogy of such passages ‘ Jesus the son of 
Joseph ’ may mean ‘ Jesus a member of the house of 
Joseph’ (Zech. 106). It is true that the Jewish belief 
in a Messiah ben-Joseph, the forerunner of the Messiah 
ben-David, did not exist as a developed scholastic 
doctrine in the time of Jesus (see Messiah), but some 
of the germs of it may have appeared even then. The 
primitive Christians certainly seem to have traced Christ’s 
origin to Galilee (see Nazareth), and to have quoted 
Is. 91 [823] as a prophecy of his Galilaean birth (Mt. 223 
414^). Even in the latest of our Gospels we seem to 
find traces of a division among the Jews in this respect, 
some affirming that ‘ the holy one ’ and ‘ the prophet * 
[par excellence) could not proceed from Galilee (Jn. 1 46 
752- 1 ) ; others that Jesus was ‘ the Holy One,’ and was 
spoken of in the law and the prophets, although he was 
1 /Ids roC I U 3 <sr)<p, 6 airb Nafa per (Jn. I45, and cp 752). 

According to Mt. 13 55 Jesus, when on a visit to his 
irarph or fatherland (but Syr. Cur. and Lewis, ‘ his 

Q AenrnMitor? cit y’)‘ was called 6 * ro0 r ^ KT0V0S 
y. a carpenter / , the carpenter - s son> * It is true that 

this was early understood to mean 4 the son of Joseph.’ 

Not only does Lk. substitute this phrase in 422, but 

the Sinaitic Palimpsest does the same in Mt. 13 55. The 

phrase -ij: "13, however [Baba Bathra , 73^), simply 

means ‘ a carpenter ’ = |n:: *12, and, as Mr. N. Herz 

has already suggested, the phrase, as used in the 

tradition, may have meant no more than this (cp Son). 

In this case, Jesus himself is the carpenter, a result 

which agrees with the statement in Mk. 63, and is in 

accordance with what we should expect and desire. 

The possibility must be admitted, however, that there 

has been a confusion between two Semitic roots "is: and 

no:. Elsewhere (see Gennesaret, Nazareth) it has 

been shown that a name for Galilee, or for a district in 

Galilee, was -is: or ms:, but that this was also written 

no: or jtid:- Now the Aram, no: n’sar (Heb. I cp 

•fiso, ‘a saw’) means ‘to saw,’ so that ‘Jesus the 

Nazarene ’ (Nasarene?) might be taken to mean 4 Jesus, 

the carpenter.’ Possibly, or probably, there was a 

play upon words. A mere carpenter, said the Jews ; 

yes, a carpenter—one of ourselves, said Christ’s poor. 

10 Later The usual opinion that Joseph died before 
Jesus’ ministry began seems to be based on 

views. 6a . cp g 31 and para iiels. 

The accounts in the Apocryphal Gospels and similar writings 

1 In Jn. I46, for Svvarat ti ayaOov read Svvara 1 6 ayios, and 

in Jn.752, for n-po^Tj-njs read 6 jrp<xpjjTi)s. See Nazareth; 

Galilee, § 5, n. 2. 
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(eg ., the Death of Joseph; see Forbes Robinson’s Coptic Apo¬ 
cryphal Gospels , 1896) are not historical traditions at all. See 
(for dates) Lipsius, Diet. Christ. Biog. 2700. In the Sahidic 
apocryphal Life of Joseph, which is strongly impregnated with 
Egyptian ideas, the age of Joseph at his death is fixed at 111 
years. The ideal age for the close of life in Egypt was no 
years (see Joseph ii., § 10). T. K. C. 

3-6. Lk. 3 30 Lk. 3 26 RV Josech [q.v.], and Lk. 324, names 
of individuals in the genealogy of Jesus; see Genealogies ii., 

§ 3 .Z* 

7. Joseph (Jos. Ant. x\iii. 2 2 4 3) called Caiaphas [q.v.]. 

8 . Joseph (Acls 1 23) called Barsabas [q.v.]. 

9. Joseph whose molher was Mary ; brother of James (Mt. 
13 55, Av Joses, Mk. 63, EV ib.). The reading Joseph is 
supported by N*BC in Mt., and by k in Mk. See Clopas, § 4. 

10. Acts 436, RV ; see Barnabas. 

JOSEPHUS (|60 Ch 4>OC [A]), 1 Esd. 934 = Ezra IO42, 

Joseph, 4. 

JOSES. RV Joseph. (i)Mt. 13 5 s(ia>CH4)[Ti. WH]), 
Mk. 63 (twoTjTo? [Ti. WH]); see Clopas §4, Joseph iii., 9. 
(2) Acts436 (uo(nj<f> [Ti.WH]); see Barnabas. 

JOS HAH (nf)\ § 31 ; probably a corruption of 
Joshibiah), aSimeonite ‘ prince,’ 1 Ch. 434f (icoc[e]lA 
[B], 'Cl AC [A], ICOAC [L]). 

JOSHAPHAT (DSW, abbrev. from Jehoshaphat 

; icoca4>at [b'nAE]). 

1. One of David's heroes, probably from Timnah [q.v.], for 
we can hardly help assuming a slight error in the gentilic, 
*JJY2n, ‘the Mithnite,' which should be ^fpnn, ‘the Timnite,' 

I Ch. 11 43 1 (t. 6. f 3 cu 6 av€L [B], t <o<ra<f>a$ [K*] [iu><ra<f)ar, N C,a ] 6. 
fieOavet [N], t.o. fxa 69 avi [A], t.o. /LtaT0ai/t [L]) ; see David, § 11 a. 

2. AV Jehoshaphat, a Levite, temp. David, 1 Ch. 1624 

(luxTa^ar). T. K. C. 

JOSHAVIAH (i"Wfc?V, § 31 ; probably a corruption 
of Joshibiah), a name in David’s army-list (David, 

§ 11 [a ii.]), 1 Ch. 1146J (ia)C[e]lA [BNA], CCOCIA [L]). 

©bka favour the reading, ‘Joshaviah his son' (133) instead 
MT ‘ Jeshaviah, the sons ['33] of Elnaam.’ Cp Elnaam. 

JOSHBEKASHAH (nB^Cty, according to the 
Chronicler a son of Heman, 1 Ch. 25424 (iciBACAKA. 
Bakata [B], cgBa kaitan. igcBakatan [A], iccBok 
[L], jesbacassa [Vg.]) ; but see Heman. 

JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH 2 W'), 2 Sam. 238 

RV. See Jasiiobeam. 

JOSHIBIAH (rV^V), ‘God enthrones ’ [?], § 31), 
a Simeonite (1 Ch. 435; AV Josibiaii, icaBia [BA], 
igoc. [L]). Cp Joshah, Joshaviah. 

JOSHUA and (Nu. 13 16) Jehoshua (Ift^irV 

Dt. 3 21 Judg. 27], trjo-ouTj;! usually explained ‘Yahwe is 
deliverance’*, cp Names, §§ 27, 84, 86; but see below. In 
Nu. 138 16 Dt. 3244 we find ysftrr [see Hoshea] ; but we cannot 
venture to assume that is really a traditional form, Nu. 

23 816 proceeding from P, and Dt. 32 44 being incorrectly read 
[see Driver, ad loc.\). 

1. Son of Nun [ q.v.\ ‘attendant of Moses, and one 
of his young men' (Nu. 1128 ; cp Josh. 1 1), traditional 
leader of Israel in the conquest of Canaan. He is said 
to have died at the same age as the tribal hero Joseph 
(no), and to have been buried in his inheritance at 
Timnath-serah (Josh. 2429/.)—or Timnath-heres 
(J udg. 28/)— in the hill-country of Ephraim. In Nu. 
13 816 he is said to have belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and to have been called Hoshea (see above), 
until Moses, on sending forth Hoshea among the other 
‘spies,’ changed his name to Jehoshua. According to 
Budde, Judg. 1 22 states that Joshua accompanied the 
1 house of Joseph ’ in its invasion of Mt. Ephraim. 
Verse 19 a, however, favours MT's reading ’Yahwe,’ 
out of which the reading ‘Judah’ (tovSas 0 AL , etc.) 
would easily arise. At any rate, ‘Joshua,’ if correct, 
ought in this context to be a clan-name. 

1 Whence the name Jesus [q.v.]. From the time of the 
Maccabees onwards the purely Greek name Jason [q.v.] was 
commonly regarded by Hellenizing Jews as an equivalent of 
Joshua. 


Perhaps Joshua is another form of Abishua, which in 1 Civ 
64 Ezra 7 s is the name of the son of Eleazar, b. Aaron- 
Eleazar and Joshua are associated in assigning the lands of the 
Israelites (Josh. 19 51), and the burial-places of the two are 
mentioned in the same narrative (Josh. 2429-33), are both in 
Mt. Ephraim, and both probably contain the name Jerahmeel 
(see Timnath-heres ; Phinehas). ^ If so, iL was originally the 
priestly and warlike tribe of Levi that was represented by 
Joshua. His name is a clan-name, and should perhaps be read 
Josheba or Abi-sheba (cp Elishua and Elisheba), where Sheba 
is probably an obscure divine name (see Sheba). This suggests 
a probable explanation of Joshua’s patronymic, pj (Nun) may 
be an abridged way of writing pc’nj (Nahshon), which is a 
Jerahmeelite name (cp Timnath-heres). 

Even apart from these considerations the historical character 
of Joshua as an individual is doubtful. It was natural jo 
provide Moses with attendants, and to give a name to the chief 
of these (Nu. 11 28), who was in training to become Moses’ 
successor. Nor could such a successor have a more suitable 
name than * Jehoshua ’—cp Eliezer (Ex. 18 4), Eleazar (Ex. 6 23 
Josh. 2433), the names of a son of Moses and of a son of Aaron 
respectively. Naturally loo he would be assigned to the tribe 
which had the leadership in early times, and if Joseph was 
originally (as Wi. maintains) a solar hero, it would not be 
surprising if details of solar-mythical origin attached themselves 
to the Joshua tradition; note in this connection the name of 
Joshua's ‘inheritance’ (see above), if this really means ‘portion 
of the sun. 

At any rate, whether the name ‘Joshua’ is a pure 
invention or has its origin in a clan-name, the actions 
ascribed to Joshua are purely legendary, unless indeed 
the work of critics on the narratives which relate them 
is a failure, cp, St. GVI 1 135 ; We. CH 116/, n. 1 ; 
Wi. GI 296-122. See Israel, § 7; Eldad ; Ephraim, 
§ 6 ; Jabin ; Jericho ; Joshua ii. 

2. High-priest, Hag. 1 1 Zech. 3 1 /. ; see Jeshua, 5. 

3. A man of Beih-shemesh (‘ house of the sun,' cp ‘Timnath- 
serah ’ above), in whose field the ark rested, 1 S. G1418 (wotj< 
[B], icooTje [L]). 

4. Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, 2 K. 238 (uocnje [L]). 
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Name, etc. (§ 1/). 
Sources (g§ 3-6). 
Analysis (§§ 7-10). 
Redaction (§ 11). 


Accounts of settlement (§§ 12-14). 
Ultimate sources (§ 15/). 
Chronology (§ 17). 

Text (S 18/). 

Literature (§ 20). 


In the Hebrew Bible, Joshua is the first of the four 
historical books (Josh., Judg., S., K.) which make up the 
p . . first half of the canon of the Prophets, 

1 . Place m anc j are j ience ca p ec j the Former Prophets 
Canon. , v n 

(d c'N'23). 1 

In Greek manuscripts, Josh., Judg., and Ruth are frequently 
included with the Pentateuch in a codex (Oclateuch); in ihe 
Latin Church the same books, with ihe omission of Ruth, are 
often similarly united (Heptateuch).. In all these Josh, immedi¬ 
ately follows the Pentateuch ; but in the Bible of the Syrian 
Church this place is given to Job (as the work of Moses), and 
Josh, slands next in order. 

The book of Joshua, in narrating the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan, records the fulfilment of the 
promises to the patriarchs and the completion of 
the great movement of which the Exodus is the 
beginning ; it is thus the necessary continuation of the 
Pentateuch, and must once have formed part of the 
same historical work with the preceding five books. In 
recent critical investigations, therefore, the first six books 
of the OT (Hexateuch) are usually taken together : the 
separation of Josh, from the Pentateuch in the Jewish 
canon was due to the predominance of the legal point 
of view ; the books of Moses were law (Torah), while 
Josh, was only history. It need not be assumed, how¬ 
ever, that the Hexateuch ever formed by itself a com¬ 
plete historical work ending with the death of Joshua; 
we know it only as part of a more comprehensive history 
extending from the creation of the world to the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem (Gen.-2 K.), in which Josh, is hardly 
more closely connected with the Pentateuch than with 
the following books ; and the similarity of the redactional 
phenomena in Dt., Josh., and Judg. shows that this 
connection is not one of mere sequence. 


1 See Canon, § 6 . 
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The book takes its title (yenn;, mcoyc[BF] or mcoyc 
yiOC N&yH [A ], 1 Liber Josue) from the name of the great 
9 T’-n j leader whose achievements it relates (cp 

\ e the books of Samuel ). 2 The opinion that 
contents. j oshua is not onl y the hero but the author 

of the book 3 —if not merely an inference from the title—• 
rests, presumably, upon a theory of Hebrew historio¬ 
graphy like that set forth by Josephus (c. Ap. 18 ). 4 
The book of Joshua begins, immediately after the death 
of Moses (Dt. 34 ), with the command of God to Joshua, 
who had already been appointed Moses' successor 
(Dt. 31 ), to cross the Jordan; it relates the conquest 
and division of Canaan, and ends with the death of 
Joshua. The book falls naturally into two parts : the 
invasion and conquest ( 1 - 12 ), and the allotment of the 
land to the several tribes ( 13 - 24 ). The first part closes 
with a recapitulation of the Israelite conquests E. and 
\V. of the Jordan ( 12 ); the second, with Joshua's parting 
charges and admonitions (23 f ). 

The contents of the book may be summarised thus : crossing 
of the Jordan; capture of Jericho (1-6); operations against At 
( 7 f .); successful ruse of the Gibeonites ( 9 ) ; victory over the 
coalition of Canaanite kings, subjugation of the South ( 10 ) ; cam¬ 
paign against the king of Hazor and his allies, subjugation of 
the North ( 11 ); recapitulation( 12 ). Division of the land; the 
trans-Jordanic tribes ( 13 ), Caleb ( 14 ), Judah ( 15 ), Ephraim and 
Manasseh (16 /.); survey and allotment of the remaining 
territory to the other tribes, Joshua’s own inheritance ( 18 /); 
designation of cities of refuge (20); levitical cities (21); dismissal 
of the trans-Jordanic contingent (22); last exhortations of Joshua 
( 23 )i; assembly at Shechem, and covenant there ; death and 
burial of Joshua ( 24 ). 

Throughout the Pentateuch—from the first promise 
to Abraham down to the vision of the dying Moses on 

3 Sources Mt * — t ^ ie P 0ssess1011 of the land of 
Canaan is kept steadily in view as the goal 
to which the history is moving. The critical analysis 
shows that this is true not only of the actual Pentateuch, 
but also of all its sources, and of every stage in the 
redaction. 

Thus, in JE (J, E, and Rje are all represented), Gen. 13 14-17 
15 13-16 263 2813-15 etc. Ex. 38 r7 32 13 33 1-3 Nu. 13 17^ 14 , 
also JE in Nu. 32 and Dt. 31 ; in D (inch D.», Rd), Dt. 31 3-6 7/ 
I38 3 2i/ 28 cp also 27 1-8; in P Gen. 17 e “-8 283/ 35 ir f. (cp 
48 4 ) Ex. 62-8 Nu. 27 r8-2 3 3350-54 34 /. Dt.34 9 . 

It is not conceivable that any of these sources broke 
off with the death of Moses, at the very moment when 
the fulfilment of these promises and commands was 
about to begin ; the conquest and settlement of Canaan 
must have been more or less fully narrated in all of 
them. On the other hand, the book of Joshua is con¬ 
nected in the closest way, both materially and formally, 
with the Pentateuch. 

Cp Josh. 11-9 with Dt. 31 1-8 23 ; Josh. 112-15 with (Nu. 32 ) 
Dt. 3 18-20 ; Josh. 8 30-35 with Dt. 11 29 27 1-8 ri-14 ; Josh. 13 ff. 
with Nu. 34 ; Josh. M6-15 with Nu. 14 24 Dt. 1 36 ; Josh. l 7 r -6 
with Nu. 27 i-ii 36 r-i 2 ; Josh. 20 /. with Nu. 35 (Di.). 

Since, furthermore, the book is obviously composite, 
it is a natural inference that Josh, was compiled (in 
the main) from the same sources as the five preceding 
books ; and the critical analysis accordingly set itself to 
distinguish these sources . 8 The problem has proved, 
however, more difficult than might have been anticipated, 
and upon some important points opinion is still much 
divided. 

The book opens with a deuteronomic introduction ( 1 ), 
and has a similar close (2143 [4i]-226 23 ) ; evidence of 
4. D's share ^ euteronom i c redaction is found in both 
parts of the book—much more abundantly, 
as would be expected, in the narrative chapters (1-12) 
than in the statistical account of the possessions of the 

1 On the origin of this form see Nun. 

2 [Athanas.] Synopsis script, sacr .; so Theodoret and others. 
f a Baba bathrd, 14 3 , and many. 

4 Confirmation of the opinion, which has been maintained in 
recent times by some Roman Catholic scholars (J. L. Konig, 
Kaulen), is sought in 1 K. 16 34 ; cp also Josh. 24 26. 

5 _P e , W ette (AV«/.( 6 ) ’45) was the first to extend the analysis 
to Josh. ; see Hollenberg, St. Kr. 47462 ff. (’74), Albers, 
Quellenbenchte, qff. Geddes and others had seen that Josh, 
was put together in the same way as the Pentateuch. 
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tribes (ISff .). 1 It is clear, therefore, that the basis of 
our book is a deuteronomic history of Joshua, as that of 
the following book is a deuteronomic history of the Judges 
(originally .including Eli and Samuel). 2 Indeed, the 
two books are connected in such a way as to suggest 
that, at one stage of the redaction, at least, they were 
united in a single work—a deuteronomic history of Israel 
from the invasion of Palestine to the establishment of 
the kingdom. 

Josh. 1-12 has come down to us substantially as it 
was in the deuteronomic book ; the work of the priestly 

5 P's share ec ^ tors * s ^ ere linked to some minor 
' changes in phraseology and the insertion 
of a few verses ( 4 i 3 19 5 4 - 7 10-12 7 i 9 is 3 17-21), some 
of which may be derived from P (so probably 5 10-12 
9i53 17-21), whilst others are additions of R P or later 
diaskeuasts. In 13-24 the share of P is much larger ; 
the description of the territories of the several tribes in 
13-19 is in great part from this source, as are also the 
cities of refuge (20) and the catalogue of levitical cities 
(211-42 [40]); 229-34 is of still later origin. 3 

The narrative in the deuteronomic book is not itself 
deuteronomic. As in Judg., it is taken from older 
6 Older sources * hand of the compiler or editor 
sources a PP earin g- aside from the introduction and 
close, chiefly in a consistent heightening 
of the colours, and in enlargements on the moral 
and religious aspects of the history. 4 The materials 
incorporated by the deuteronomic historian are not 
homogeneous ; in 13-19 there are considerable fragments 
of an account of the conquest which, like Judg. 1 , repre¬ 
sented it, not as the work of Joshua at the head of all 
Israel, but as slowly and incompletely achieved by the 
several tribes ; and in 1-12 (particularly in 1-9) it is 
possible to distinguish an older and simpler account of 
the invasion from a later version of the same story in 
which a tendency to magnify the events and exaggerate 
the miraculous character of the history is conspicuous. 
Since there is a similar relation between J and E in the 
history of the exodus, 5 and since, as we have seen above, 
both J and E must have included the conquest of Canaan, 
the natural hypothesis is that in Josh, also the older 
version of the story is derived from J, the younger from 
E. 6 

To some critics, however, this presumption appears to be 
refuted by other considerations ;7 E. Meyer 8 and Stade ,9 hold¬ 
ing that J knew nothing of Joshua, must for this reason regard 
J as excluded from the greater part of Josh. 1-12. Kuenen, on 
the contrary, maintains that the representation of the conquest 
in Josh. 24 11-13 (E) differs so radically from that in 1-12 as to 
prevent our ascribing any considerable part of these chapters to 
that source. 10 Kuenen also thinks that the diverse materials 
have been more completely fused than is common in the Penta¬ 
teuch ; in 2-5 they can in part be distinguished, but in 6-11 they 
are inseparable. 

The reasons urged for the exclusion of J or E from 
the analysis do not outweigh the strong antecedent 
probability created by the relation of Josh, to the Penta¬ 
teuch, and the impression which the composition of 
Josh, itself makes. It is no more improbable that the 
Judaean historians (J) should have adopted Ephraimite 
traditions about Joshua than that they should have incor- 

1 On the deuteronomic element in Josh, see Hollenberg, l.c. 
462-506, with whom the modern period of investigation begins 
(cpalso TLZ y '91, p. 278./C); Kue. Hex. § 7, n. 24-31; Di., Albers. 
On the deuteronomistic phraseology, Kue. Hex. § 7, n. 26 (cp 
nn. 4 10 16) ; Holzinger, Hex. § 34 ; Dr, in Smith’s DBfi) 11814^ 

2 See Judges, § 14. 

8 On P in Josh, see Nold. Unters. 95 ff. ; Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 
48-53, cp § 16, n. 12; Di. NDJ 440 /. 

4 See below, §11. 

5 See Exodus, § 3. 

6 J and E are recognised in Josh, by Schr., Di., Vatke, Co., 
Ki., Albers, Dr., Bennett, and others. 

7 See Holz. Hex. Ziff 

8 ZATIVI133S (’81). 

9 ib. 147, GVm 1 136 161. Cp also We. CHV) 118 /., IJGV) 
2$f. Against this view see Bu. Ri. Sa. 29ff.', Kue. Hex. § 13, 
n. 14 ; Ki. Gesch. I247 f.\ Albers. 

10 Hex. § 8, n. 16 ; cp n. 20, § 13, n. 29. See also Bu. Ri. Sa. 
72yC, who finds in the chapters only J, epigoni of the Yahwistic 
school, and Rje. 
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porated the legends of the Ephraimite holy places in the 
patriarchal story. 1 Even if we should admit that the 
contradiction between Josh. 24 11-13 and the representa¬ 
tion in 1-12 is as irreconcilable as Kucnen thinks, E 
is not such a homogeneous and consistent work 
that such a discrepancy is inconceivable in it. The 
question can be decided only by the analysis itself. The 
difficulty of the analysis arises not so much from the 
intimate fusion of the sources, which are not more closely 
united than in many parts of the Pentateuch,— the 
accounts of the exodus, for example,—but from the fact 
that the two narratives were originally so much alike, 
and that the younger version of the story is here de¬ 
pendent on the older. 

In chap. 1 , the deuteronomic introduction to the book, a kernel 
of older narrative (E) is contained in if. 10 fi The deutero- 
nomistic element is not all from one hand ; 

7 . Analysis — Albers ascribes 7 /. 17 b i 8<5 to Db (the author 

chaps. 1 - 7 . of Dt. 4 29 / 1 ), the rest to Da (author of Dt. 

31 1-8). 2 The dependence of the latter 
element on Dt. is to be noted ; 3-5# = Dt. 11 24^ ; 5 b 6 9* dep. 
on Dt. 31 1-8 esp. 7 /. ; 12-16 conn, with Dt. 3 18-20 (not Nu. 32 
JE), cp also Josh. 23 . 

In 2, the story of the spies, the words of Rahab 9^-11 are a 
deuteronomistic expansion, with reminiscences ofDt. 439(cp Ex. 
15 ) and of Dt. 2 31-310, cp also Josh. 5 1; 24 is also deuterono¬ 
mistic. The main narrative (1-5 in part, 6 8-9 a 12-14 18-21) comes 
from the older source (J); with this is combined a second account 
(1-5 in part, 7 15./ 22 /. [E]); 17 is editorial (? Rje). 

3 2 seems to connect immediately with 1 io_/C (E); the 
sending of the spies stood in an earlier place, perhaps before, 
1 ib (Albers), or before 1 10/. In the account of the crossing of 
the Jordan (3 fi), S-jA 1421-24 5 1 are deuteronomistic ; 46 /. seems 
to be later ; a connected deuteronomic narrative (Di.) is not to be 
recognised. The conflation of two sources is apparent : at 3 17 
the crossing is completed, in 4ii the narrative has only reached 
the same point; in 4 s(cp 20) the stones are erected at Gilgal, 
whilst according to 49 they were piled up in the middle of the 
river. The fuller narrative is here from E ; remains of the 
briefer account of J are found in 3 i* 5 10 a 11* 13* 14 15^ i6aa 
b 17* ; 4 3 a* b (6 a -]a ? Rje), 8 aa b (? 17 18 20*?). Additions to 
both sources and harmonistic modifications may be recognised ; 
4 2 3 aa seem to be displaced, the words would naturally stand 
(in E) after 38 . 

5 2/ sbg contain an account (probably from E) of the 
circumcision of the Israelites ; 3 4.78 a are an editorial amplifica¬ 
tion (later than ( 5 ), designed to remove the natural impression 
of the original narrative, that this was the introduction of the 
rite ; 10-12 is from P ; i3_/C from J (the sequel, a plan for the 
capture of Jericho, is to be sought in 6) ; 15 was introduced by 
an editor (?Rje Rd) from Ex. 35, in conformity with the 
tendency at a certain stage of the redaction to make Joshua 
the double of Moses. 

In 6, the taking of Jericho, Wellhausen’s analysis, with slight 
modifications, is generally adopted ; the shorter and simpler 
narrative, rightly ascribed by most critics to J, is found in (2*) 
3* 4*7 in part, 10 11* 14* 15a 16b 17 a 19 20a 20b from 21 24 
26.4 The other version (E) has been heightened and embellished 
by later hands ; to Eo may be attributed 5 7 a 8 aa zobfi (Albers) ; 
Rje apears in 15^, also (? or Rd) in 17^ 18 24^; Rd in 27 ; the 
untimely horn-blowing in 8 fi. 13 is probably still later, cp 
Judg. 7 . 

Traces of post-exilic hands are found in 7 1 i 83 2$ba (probably 
not from P, but merely late variants to JE). The remainder of 
the chapter, which comes from J, exhibits some redundancies 
(esp. in 15/ 24-26, cp ©) ; but these are probably due to repeated 
redaction rather than to the conflation of parallel narratives; 
the expansion of Joshua’s prayer and the answer (7-12) is also 
to be ascribed to an editor. 

In 8-11 the views of critics diverge even more widely 
than in the preceding chapters; whilst Hollenberg, 
8. Chaps. 8-12. Wellhausen, Meyer and Stade make 
* the narrative dependent on E, nearly 

or quite to the exclusion of J, Kuenen and Budde 
derive it mamly from J (and J 23 ), and Dillmann, Albers, 
and Kittel trace both sources through the chapters. 

In 81-29 ffi e analysis has very slight clues to work with, and 
the results are correspondingly uncertain. The chief source 
seems to be J ; the other (E) may be recognised in 10 (traces) 
11* 12 i4<2j3 16 a 1 -ja 18* 19^^ 20b 24* 25 26 28.® The work of re¬ 
dactors is seen in 1 /. (chiefly deuteronomistic, but not homo- 


1 See below, § 15. 

2 On the evidence of a double deuteronomistic redaction see at 
the end of § 10, and §11. 

3 See Sta. ZATW biyz ff. (’86). [The references to previ¬ 
ous circumcision, ‘again,’ ‘the second time,’are probably due 
to Rd.] 

4 Note the variations of © in this chapter, esp. in w. 3-5. 

6 Budde ascribes this strand in a somewhat different analysis 

to J. 
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geneous), jbZa&b 22^24^* 27 (Rje Rd), 33 Rp.l The erection 
of the altar on Mt. Ebal, 830-35, stands in an impossible place ; 
© B , etc., introduce the passage after 92 , but with no better 
connection ; Josephus and the Samaritan Joshua (chap. 21) put 
this ceremony where alone it is historically conceivable, after the 
completed conquest. The verses are a comparatively recent 
deuteronomistic addition to the book ; they have been enlarged 
and retouched by still later hands (33 ; ‘ the blessing and the 
curse,’ 34). 2 

In 9 , the ruse of the Gibeonites, 15c 17-21 are of priestly 
character ; a deuteronomistic hand is seen in if. 9(except the first 
words), 10 24/ 27 in part. There is general agreement that the 
chief source is J ; 3 note the resemblance to Gen. 1930^ 38 (ob¬ 
serve esp. Josh. 9 20-27), and the relation to 1 Sam. 21 fif. (J). 
From 10 it appears that E also related that the Gibeonites made 
peace with Israel j traces of this source are, therefore, perhaps 
to be recognised in 9 (1 fi.) 3^ 811* 15a 27*, though in themselves 
these verses might be editorial glosses to J. 

In the history of the war in the South (chap. 10 ), verses ia& 
8 i2afiba 19 bp 25 40-43 are deuteronomistic ; slight traces of the 
priestly redaction are also discernible. Since in 15 the Israelite 
army returns to Gilgal, most critics ascribe 16-27 to another hand ; 
Kittel and others assign i-n 15 to E (slight contamination in 
1 fi. 10 b), 16-27 to J ; but the obvious dependence of 16-27 on 
1-11 makes strongly against this partition. Wellhausen regards 
16-27 as secondary in JE, Budde as tertiary in J (later than 
28-39 43)- It is a simpler hypothesis that 15, which should 
stand after 27, has been misplaced (Masius), presumably in 
connection with the intrusion of 12-14. 4 Nothing then stands 
in the way of attributing 16-27 to the author of 1-11 (E). The 
poetical prayer of Joshua in 12b 13a is quoted from the old book 
of songs ;® the setting in which the lines Inow stand is given 
them by Rd, or perhaps E2, whose fondness for poetical pieces 
justificatives has often been remarked *, nothing points to J. 
VI).. 28-39, describing Joshua's further conquests in the South, are 
obviously secondary, and are usually ascribed to Rd, though 
there are no decisive indications of authorship — E2 or Rje 
would be possible ; an underlying source (Jo) is surmised by 
Kittel and others ; 40-42 are a deuteronomistic general summary. 
J’s parallel to the war with Adonizedek and his allies is preserved 
m an abridged form in Judg. 14-8 (cp also 9-15). 

Chap. 11 , a counterpart in contents and form to 10 , relates the 
conquest of Northern Palestine. To the deuteronomistic author 
are attributed 2/ 12 i4yC, perhaps also 6, and touches in 8 fi. ; 21- 
23 are of later origin. The chief source in 1-9 is E ; fragments 
of J’s parallel to the war with Jabin -are combined with the 
history of the struggle with Sisera in Judg. 4 . Vv. 10-20 seem 
to be a secondary addition to 1-0 (as 10 28-39 is to 101-27), prob¬ 
ably by E2 or Rje, subsequently worked over, with the rest of 
the chapter, by Rd. 

Chap. 12 is a rtsumt of the conquests E. and W. 
of the Jordan; 2-6 depend on Dt. 39-12 14-17 (cpl3); 
cp Josh. 138-12; the superscription of the following 
catalogue of cities resembles 11 17. Both parts of the 
chapter are late and without historical value. 

In 13-19 we find some fragments of J ; 13 13 15 13- 
1963 16 10 17 n-13 14-18 1947 (©). These are plainly 
9 Cha 8 ta ^ en f rom a context similar to Judg. 1, 
*13 19 * anC * were inserte d in their present connection 
by a late redactor. 

13 1 was the introduction in JE to an allotment such as 
in twice redacted form we have in \§2ff. ; 8-1214 (cp Dt. 18 1) 
are deuteronomistic, cp Dt. 3 Josh. 121-0 -, the description of the 
unconquered territory in 2-6 is also apparently deuteronomistic, 
whether by the same hand as Zjfi. or not (cp Judg. 33) ; so prob¬ 
ably 7 (cp ©). Verses 15-32 (with the title 14^ ©) are from P 
and Rp; 21-31 has been worked over. 14 1-5 is from 

P (cp Nu. 34 , esp. 13-17), probably preceded by a general title 
which now stands in 18 1 ; the corresponding subscription is 19 
51, cp 13 14b (©) 32; 6-15, in its present form deuteronomistic, 
and related to Dt. 119-36, has perhaps a basis of E ; cp 15 13-19 

15 1-12 defines the boundaries of the tribe of .Judah, 20-62 
enumerates the cities and towns in its several regions; the 
list is probably based on an older (JE) list, traces of which still 
appear here and there. 

In 16 fij> (the territories of Joseph), 16 10 17 11-13 14-18 are from 
T ; 161-3 17 1^289^ are at variance with the presumptions of 
P, and must in substance be derived from JE (E); the re¬ 
mainder is from P, with additions by Rp (I64 17 5 fi). 

The incompleteness and confusion of chaps. 16 /. 
compared with 15 (Judah) and 18 (Benjamin), or even 
with the description of the territories of the Northern 
Tribes (note the absence of the list of cities in Ephraim 
and Manasseh), must be attributed to late abridgment; 

1 Note in this chapter also the variations of ©. 

2 See Hollenberg, St. Kr. 47 478-481 (’74); Kue. 7 V*. 7’12 315- 
322(’78), Hex. § 7, n. 30/, § 14, n. 11. 

3 Di. is an exception. 

4 y. 15 is repeated in 43 ^ it was originally lacking in both 
places in © ; hexaplar MSS introduce it sub ast. 

® See Jasher [Book of], § 1. 

6 Onl 7 see Kue. 77 *. 7 ’ 11 4842?T77); I. Sack, .fiA/ 27 61-69093). 
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similar abridgment may with good reason be suspected 
in the account of the conquest (2-11), where we now 
find nothing about the conquest of Central Palestine. 1 

Chap. 18 /. contain a survey of the land and allot¬ 
ments to the remaining tribes. 

18 r (P or R P ) originally stood before 14 1 (see above); 2-10(3^ 7 
secondary) conflict with the presumptions of P; the obviously un- 
historical character of the transaction has led some critics to ascribe 
the verses as a whole to Rje (Kuenen) or Da (Albers); but the 
representation is not D’s, more probably the passage is derived 
substantially from E (Dillmann, Kittel, etc.) ; the original scene 
of the transaction was Shechem, which has been supplanted in 
1 by P's Shiloh (cp (5 in 24 1). The idea of a division of land by 
lot (before the conquest) comes from J Qudg. 1, see below, § 13), 
and is successively heightened by E and P; it may even be 
conjectured that traces of J's representation have been pre¬ 
served in 185^ ; in the present form of the verses both Rje and 
Rd may have had a hand. In what follows ( 18 ir- 195 i), the 
older source (E) may be recognised, especially in the titles 
( 18 ii<£ 19 ri 7 , and others), further, in 199 and 19 49/ ; but it 
is not possible to partition th'e material in the lists between E 
and P, probably because P is here directly dependent upon E ; 
it can only be said that E’s description of the territories of the 
several tribes was in the form of a catalogue of cities (18 9 
D'Y^). F. 5 1 is P’s closing formula for the whole, corresponding 
to 181. 

Chaps. 20-22 are composite. 

The appointment of the cities of refuge in 20 is from P, 
supplemented in 3* 4/ 6«8 by a very late hand from Dt. 441 ff. 

19 ; cp <£ 5 . 2 Chap. 211-42 [40], cities as- 

10 . Chaps. signed to the priests and Levites, is also from 

20 - 24 . P \ 20 and 211-42 [40] correspond to the two parts 
of Nu. 35 , cp Josh. 144. Vv. 43-45 [41-43], D’s 
conclusion to the occupation of the land, originally followed 19 
jgf. ; 22 1-6, also deuteronomistic, and dependent on Dt. 3 18-20 
(cp Josh. 112-15), is the continuation of. 21 43-45 [41-43], 
perhaps not wholly by the same hand ; 7 /- is of much later 
origin. 3 Chap. 229-34 belongs to the most recent stratum 
in the Hexateuch ; its resemblance to P2 in Nu. 31 326-15 and 
to Judg. 20 has often been pointed out; cp also the late work¬ 
ing over of Gen. 34 and Ex. 16 . 

Chap. 23 is the close of the deuteronomic book of 
Joshua, and originally followed immediately on 21 43 
[4i]-226. It not only corresponds in position to the 
parting exhortations of Moses, Dt. 4 29 /, but so closely 
resembles them in thought and diction as to raise the 
question whether they are not by the same author ; 4 5 
cp also the farewell address of Samuel (1 S. 12 ). 

Chap. 24 contains the similar conclusion to E’s 
history of Joshua. 


This conclusion has reached us only in deuteronomic redac¬ 
tion, which may most certainly be recognised in ibo. (cp 232), 
13 (cp Dt. 610), and 31 (cp Dt. 11), and in slighter touches of 
deuteronomistic colour in several other verses ; the seven nations 
in n are editorial (?RjEor Rd) ; 2«/3 2 6 a are later glosses; gb 
10 a bo. are perhaps also secondary. 3 


The chapter must have been omitted by the author 
of 23 , and restored by a later deuteronomistic editor 
(cp the case of Judg. 19 17 - 21 ). Its risumi of the 
Elohistic history is of great value. V. 29 / concludes 
E’s narrative; 32 /, from the same source, is a 
natural appendix. 0 contains further additions ; see 
below, § 18. 

J and E appear in Josh. 1-12 to have been united, 
not by the deuteronomistic author (R D ) himself, but, 

11. Redaction. as . in , the Pentateuch, by an earlier 
redactor (R je ); it is not improbable, 
however, that R D , like the author of the introduction to 
Dt., had E separately, and used it, to the exclusion of 
J, in 10-12 13 /? As in the other deuteronomistic 
histories, the religious comment and pragmatism which 
R d introduced invited expansion by similarly-minded 
editors or scribes ; and the presence of a secondary 
deuteronomistic element in the book is generally recog¬ 
nised, though it is not always possible to distinguish 


1 We. (C//(-) 133) with much probability conjectures that this 
mutilation had its motive in hostility to the Samaritans; cp 
Kue. Hex. § 16, n. 12. 

2 On 2 ° se' Kue. Th. T 11467-478 (77); cp We. CHP) 351 
f .; Hollenberg, Charakter> 15. 

3 On 22 , see Kue. Th. T 11 Afioff. C77). 

4 See Hollenberg, St. Kr. 47481 Jf . (’74). 

5 Mention should be made of Holzinger’s conjecture, that the 
covenant referred to in 2425 (cp 26/) was made upon the 
‘Book of the Covenant,’ Ex. 21-23 (in its original form); see 
Hex. 179. 


it with certainty. This secondary stratum is akin to 
the younger parts of Dt. (esp. 4 29 /). A peculiar 
deuteronomistic colour belongs also to the very latest 
redaction of Josh. The union of the deuteronomistic 
Josh, with P was the work of R P ; nothing in the 
method of combination militates against the supposition 
that it was effected by the same hand as in Nu., though 
this can hardly be proved. A late addition of haggadic 
character cognate to Nu. 32 / etc. is found in Josh. 
229-34; cp 20 . Still more recent, probably, is the 
mutilation of 16 / To what stage in the redaction the 
restoration of 24 and the interpolation of the fragments 
of J in 13-19 belong cannot be determined. Slight 
additions and changes in the text continued to be made 
even after the time of the Greek translation. 

The small fragments of P preserved in Josh. 1-12 
lead us to suppose that in P the conquest of Western 
, . p Palestine was narrated summarily 

. is ory in . w j t jj OUl detail, as was that of Eastern 
Palestine (P in Nu. 21 ff. —the war with the Midianites 
in Nu. 31 / is later than P) ; as in the history of 
the exodus, P supposes readers familiar with the older 
narratives. From 18 1 we see that the whole land has 
been subdued. The congregation (my) then assembles 
at Shiloh, and sets up the tabernacle ; Eleazar and 
Joshua, with the heads of families, divide the land by 
lot to the nine tribes and a half (14 1). The boundaries 
of the tribal territories, beginning with Judah, are 
minutely defined, in dependence on an older description 
with which P is here combined. P’s doomsday book has 
not been preserved intact; for Ephraim and Manasseh 
little more than the skeleton remains (see above, § 9). 
It is characteristic that the priest Eleazar everywhere 
takes precedence of Joshua. 

The older of the two chief sources of the deuterono¬ 


mistic history of the conquest (in our analysis, J) gives 
_ _ substantially the following representation. 

n ‘ From Shittim, E. of the Jordan, Joshua 
sends spies to Jericho. 

The spies take lodging with Rahab, who saves their lives and 
receives in return a pledge of protection when the city is taken. 
The Israelites encamp on the banks of the Jordan ; Joshua 
orders them to purify themselves for the holy war, and predicts 
that Yahwe will work wonders for them. They cross the river, 
the waters being miraculously stayed in their course, so that they 
pass over on dry ground. See Jericho, § 4. At Joshua’s 
command they take twelve stones from the midst of the river 
and set them up at their first halting-place (Gilgal). Joshua 
has a vision of the ‘Captain of Yah we’s host,' who reveals to 
him a plan for the capture of Jericho. The fighting men march 
round the city without any demonstration, and return to camp ; 
this manoeuvre is repeated for six days ; on the seventh, Joshua 
gives the signal for assault. 

The Israelites storm the city, which is taken by 
surprise and falls into their hands ; 1 they slaughter the 
inhabitants—sparing only Rahab (q.v. ) and her house¬ 
hold—and burn the city. 

Spies sent to Ai report that it will be easy to take the place; 
but the division sent against it is badly defeated ; Yahwe’s 
anger has been provoked by the Judeean Achan’s appropriation 
of part of the spoils of Jericho, the contagious herein has 
infected the whole people ; the guilty man is discovered by lot 
and put to death. 

Ai is then taken by a familiar stratagem (cp Judg. 20 ). 
The Gibeonites deceive the Israelites by pretending to 
come from a great distance, and secure the protection, 
of a treaty. 

Thus far, in this source, as in later representations, 
Israel acts as one body, under the leadership of Joshua ; 
after the destruction of Ai the army returns to Gilgal, 
which is the scene of chap. 9 . The remains of J in 
Judg. 1 (and parallels in Josh. 13 ff.) represent the 
conquest of Canaan as the work of the several tribes 
independently—Judah and Simeon in the S., Joseph in 
the central highlands. There also, however, the tribes 
set out for the subjugation of the interior from the same 
point in the Jordan valley (Gilgal, Judg. 2 r ; cp Jericho, 

1 Precisely the same stratagem is said to have been employed 
by the Roman general Domitius Calvinus at: the siege of Luna, 
a fortified town of the Ligurians ; see Frontinus, Stratagemata , 
32 1. 
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116) ; it is assumed that the region which each is to 
subdue has previously been determined by lot (Judg. 1 3), 
and the order in which they shall invade their several 
territories is decided by the oracle {Judg. li f). 
Judg. 1 must, therefore, have been preceded by an 
account of the crossing of the Jordan by the'united 
tribes and the taking of Jericho, and there is thus no 
conflict between the oldest narrative in Josh. 1-6 and 
Judg. 1 . The operations against Ai ( 7 /) present 
greater difficulty ; for, as that city was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bethel, the war against it would seem 
properly to belong to the particular history of the 
conquests of Joseph (cp Judg. 1 22 ff.). Although, 
however, the historical probability that the taking of Ai 
was accomplished by Joseph alone must be conceded, 
it is a hazardous inference that our oldest source must 
have so narrated it; in fact, both 7 and 9 show that 
J represented it as the work of all Israel. 

As has been already noted, J in Judg. 1 supposes 
that their territories had been assigned to Judah and 
Joseph, at least, before the invasion ; it is possible that 
this source originally contained a brief description of 
these territories; the enumeration in Judg. 1 (and 
parallels in Josh.) of the cities which the several tribes 
were unable to reduce may be thought to presume such 
a description. Fragments of J’s account of the war (of 
Judah and Simeon) with the king of Jerusalem and of 
the war {of Zebulun and Naphtali ?) with the king of 
Hazor are preserved in Judg. 1 and 4 ; the conquests 
and settlements of Caleb, Simeon, and the Kenites 
in the S., and the taking of Bethel by Joseph, are 
related in Judg. 1 (cp Josh. 17 14-18) ; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that this source also contained at 
least brief and summary accounts of the movements of 
the northern tribes (cp Judg. 1 30 ff.). The narrative 
may have closed with a general statement of the 
incompleteness of the conquest such as underlies Judg. 
223 32 (see Judges, § 5). 

In Joshua, as frequently, the earliest written account 
has determined all the subsequent representations. 
14 In E second source of the deuteronomistic 
* history of Joshua is manifestly dependent on 
the older narrative, whose representation it consistently 
heightens. 1 Thus, the conquests of Judah and the 
kindred clans, and of the Galilaean tribes, are ascribed 
to all Israel in two great campaigns ; the gradual sub¬ 
jugation of the Canaanites by the several tribes as it 
appears in J becomes the complete conquest of Western 
Palestine by Joshua (corresponding to that of Eastern 
Palestine by Moses in the same source), and—at least 
in the later strata of E—the annihilation of the whole 
native population. For the determination by lot, at 
Gilgal, of the region to be invaded by the several tribes (J), 
we have a formal survey, and division of the conquered 
land, at Shechem, to the seven tribes and a half. 2 * The 
miraculous element in the history is exaggerated, and 
takes on a more magical form, as in the crossing of the 
Jordan (cp Jordan, § 2 [6]), and especially in the account 
of the taking of Jericho, where a military stratagem is 
transformed into a religious procession, and the walls of 
the doomed city crumble into dust at the blast of the 
sacred trumpets and the shouts of the people (see 
Jericho, § 3). The relation of the younger narrative to 
the older one here is entirely similar to that which we 
find in the history of the Egyptian plagues and the 
crossing of the Red Sea (see Exodus ii., § 3 [ii. iv. ]); 
and this fact strengthens the presumption that the 
secondary version in Joshua also comes from E. 
Elements of independent historical value, derived from 
sources other than J, are not to be discovered in the 
younger narrative. The special Ephraimite interest 
appears in the increased prominence given to Joshua. 

1 From the point of view of historical criticism, it is therefore 
of no consequence whether the second source be E or J 2 . 

2 It is possible that for this last also there was some point of 

connection in J. , 
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The redactors naturally adopt E’s conception of the 
history, and exaggerate its unhistorical features, the 
deuteronomistic author in particular never failing to 
emphasise the unsparing thoroughness with which 
Joshua obeys the command to extirpate the Canaanites. 
The disposition to make Joshua a double of Moses has 
also been noted. 

Behind the oldest account of the conquest (J) lies, as 
in Gen. and in Ex.-Nu., not a specifically Judaean 
R TTif a tradition, but the common Israelite tradi- 

1 sources 6 tion ' the P roduct of a fusion which 

doubtless began in the time of the united 

kingdom, in which the Ephraimite element naturally 
preponderates over that which is distinctively of Southern 
origin. In Josh. 2-9 the ultimate basis is probably in 
large part the local tradition of Gilgal (Stade). (The 
particular Judaean interest is only occasionally to be 
discerned, as, e.g ., in 1513-19). In this tradition the 
Ephraimite hero Joshua is the successor of Moses and 
the leader of Israel in the first period of the invasion ; 
all the tribes cross the Jordan at one time and place ; 1 
Judah and the allied clans enter their territory from the 
NE.; the Galilaean tribes were perhaps thought of as 
following in the wake of Joseph and reaching their seats 
through the highlands of Ephraim. 

The question how far this representation corresponds 
to the actual facts is one for historical criticism. It is 
not only antecedently more probable that Caleb and its 
kindred clans, as well as the Kenites, entered the 
country from the S. ; traces of such a tradition seem to 
be preserved, e.g. , in Nu. 13 f Whether the same is 
true of Judah and Simeon (Graf, Kue., Land, Tiele, 
Doom., and others) is more doubtful. The lower fords 
of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, may have been the 
place of some memorable passage by Israelite tribes ; 
but it is in the highest degree improbable that they all 
crossed there. The invasion was not even in its first 
stage a concerted movement ; it was a series of irrup¬ 
tions, with varying success, as the catastrophe which 
befell Simeon and Levi in their attempt on Shechem 
(Gen. 34 495-7) proves. 

Thus even the oldest account of the invasion cannot 
be accepted without question as embodying a sound 
historical tradition ; it shows very plainly the working 
of that process of 4 concentration ’ which is observed in 
all legend, the tendency to ascribe to one man, one 
generation, one stroke of arms what was in fact the 
result of a long development. 2 

Of the age of J there are few definite indications in 
Josh. The curse laid by Joshua on the site of Jericho 
16 Date of T (626) is connected with something which 
happened (see Hiel) in the reign of 
Ahab { circa 875-851 B.c. ; 1 K. 1 6 34) ; the treaty with 
the Gibeonites is older than the time of Saul (2 S. 21 ), 
and may be probably referred to the period of the south¬ 
ward expansion of Joseph (formation of Benjamin) in 
the preceding century ; the imposing upon Gibeon of 
the supply of wood for the temple—which was, we may 
surmise, the original meaning of 923, cp 27 —would be¬ 
long to the time of Solomon, who imposed various 
charges upon the subject Canaanites (1 K. 920-22) ; cp 
Judg. I28 30 33 35, and see Gibeon. 

In striking contrast to Judg. the Book of Joshua 
has no chronological scheme. 

We are not told how many years were consumed in the sub¬ 
jugation of the land, nor how long Joshua lived after the end of 
the wars ; in both cases we read only that it 
17 . Chronology, was 4 a long time ’ (1118 23 1). From 14 7 yf. 

it may be calculated that from the crossing 
of the Jordan to the assignment of Hebron to Caleb (after the 
conquest was completed) there had elapsed seven years ; or if, 
with Josephus, following © in Josh. 55, we allow forty full years 


1 This, it should be observed, was a necessary consequence 
of the representation in the Pentateuch, in which Moses leads 
all Israel to the plains of Moab. 

2 An instructive parallel to Josh, is found in the Greek 
legends of the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus (‘return of 

the Heracleidae’), partition of the land by lot, etc. 
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JOSHUA (BOOK) 

from the sending out of the spies from Kadesh-barnea to the 
crossing of the Jordan, five years. Other computations are based 
upon i K.61 (480 years from the exodus to the building of the 
temple); in this way there were reckoned out for Joshua by 
the early Christian chronologists 27 years ; in Seder 'Olam , 28 ; 
by Josephus, 25; by Eupolemus, followed by Africanus, 30. 
More probably the author of 1 K. (ii allowed Joshua 40 years ; 
but there is no trace of this system in Josh. 

The Hebrew text of Josh, is fairly well preserved. 
Certain consistent variations in its orthography (inn;, 

18 Text ^ ent * ! ’ n -’ ; N’nfem., Pent ' Kin) 1 show that 
the text of Josh, was edited by different 
hands from the Pentateuch. The Greek version of 
Josh, was not made by the translators of the Pentateuch; 2 
it is not conspicuously inferior to that of the Pentateuch 
either in knowledge of Hebrew or in fidelity of render¬ 
ing. The Hebrew text from which 0 was made was 
not very different from MT; but it was free from some of 
the latest glosses in MT (cp 54-7 63-5 2O4-6), and some¬ 
times had an intact text where there is now a lacuna in 
Hebrew (e.g ., in 15 59, where the names of eleven cities 
have fallen out from Hebrew, and 2136/. [MT between 
35 and 36] where many Hebrew codd. and edd. also 
insert the missing levitical cities in Reuben) ; in varia¬ 
tions 0 not infrequently exhibits the better reading. 
0’s additions at the end of chap. 24 are of some 
interest, especially the last, which seems to show that 
the author had a book of Judges which began with the 
story of Ehud (the same connection is made in the 
Samaritan Josh. chap. 39). 3 

The Samaritans possess an uncanonical Book of 
Joshua in Arabic, professedly translated from a Hebrew 
original. 4 

It begins with the consecration of Joshua as Moses’ successor 
(Dt. 31), after which is narrated (from Numbers) the story of 
Balaam and the war upon the Midianites 

19. Samaritan (i n which Joshua is the commander of the 

Josh. Israelite army). Then, with a new title 
(‘ Here begins the Book of Joshua the son of 
Nun’), it relates in its own way the conquest and division of 
the land, to the death of Joshua, and continues to the death of 
Eli. Setting aside the great interpolation (Shobek, chaps. 26-37), 
and the appended chapters 45-47 (Nebuchadrezzar, Alexander, 
Adrian), the chronicle is based solely on the biblical narrative, 
which it sometimes reproduces verbally, often freely embellishes, 
and occasionally—especially in the history of Eli and Samuel, 
whom it makes the arch-apostates—wholly distorts. 

This Joshua is a mediaeval production and its only 
value is to the student of the Samaritan sect under 
Moslem rule. 

For the titles of works on Introduction, see Deuter¬ 
onomy, § 33. For the history of criticism see 
Hexateuch. 

1. Commentaries .—Andreas Masius, 1574, reprinted in Critici 
Sacri; Jo. Clericus, 1708; Maurer, 1831; Kn., ’61 (KGH)ffl, by 

Di. Deut. Nu. u.Jos ., ’86; Ke., ’63, ( 2 ), ’74, 

20. Literature. ET by J. Martin, ’68; F. R. Fay, ’70 

(Lange’s Bibelwerk ), ET by G. R. Bliss, 
’72; T. E. Espin, '72 ( Speaker's Comm .); E. Reuss, La Bible , 3, 
L'histoire sainte et la loi , ’79; Das alte Testament , 3 (93); 
J. J. Lias, '81 (Pulpit Comm.); J. Lloyd, ’86 ; S. Oettli, ’93 
(KGK). 

2. Criticis7ti. —C. H. van Herwerden, Disputatio de libri 
Josute auctore, ’2*6 (fragment hypothesis); L. Konig, ATliche 
Studien , 1, Authentie des Buches Josua , ’36 (the book a unit; 
Joshua its author) ; Himpel, ‘ Einheit und Glaubwurdigkeit des 
Buches Josua,’ in Theol. Quartalschri/t , ’64/; Kn. Comm., 
’61 ; Ew. GVI 2323 ff. (’65); E. Schrader in De Wette, 
EinUP) ’69; No. A T Unters ., ’69; Colenso, Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua , 6258-297 343-360 (’72); Joh. Hollenberg, 

‘ Die deuteronomischen Bestandtheile des Buches Josua, 'St. Kr. 
47462-506 (’74); A. Kayser, Das vorexilische Buch u. s. w. t 
102 ff. (74); We. C7/(2) 118-136 (’89 =JPT, ’76); A. Kue. 
Th.T 11467-478 (’77), 12315-323 (’78); Bu. Ri . Sa. r-83 (’90 = 
ZATIV , ’87 /.); Ki. Geschichte der Hebrder , 1238*281, esp. 
25 1 /• (’88); ET History 0/ the Hebrews , 1262-311; E. Albers, 
Die Quellenberichte in Josua , 1-12 (’91); Socin and Kautzsch in 
Kautzsch, HS , ’94 (analysis in the margin); W. H. Bennett, 


1 See Di. NDJ 439 ; Konig, Eitil. 250. 

2 See Egli, ZIVT 576-96 287-321 (’62). 

3 On the Greek version of Josh, see Hollenberg, Charakter 
der alexandrinischen Uebersetzung des Buches Josua und ihr 
textkritischer Werth (Programing, Moers, ’76; cp ZA TIV 
197J^(’8i). 

4 Chronicon Samantanum . . . cui titulus est Liber Josuee. 
Ed. Juynboll '48. 
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‘The Book of Joshua in Hebrew,’ ’95 ( SBOT; analysis in 
colours), ‘The Book of Josh, and the Pentateuch,’ JQR , 10' 
649/- (’98); G. A. Smith, art. ‘Joshua’ in Hastings’ DB 
2 779-788 (’99); J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Batters by, The 
Hexateuch , 1900. g. F. M. 

JOSIAH (WEW [ Zech. 610], ‘ God supports ’ 

[Ges.] ; [for another derivation see Hommel, AHT83 ; 
cp Exp. T 8 562 (May ’97)]; icoc[e]i<\c). The last 
king of Judah (639-608) before the rapid decline and 
fall of the state (2 K. 22-23 30 2 Ch. 34 /.). If the 
numbers in 2119 and 22 r are correct, he was only a 
boy of eight when ‘the people of the land’ ( i.e ., 
perhaps the men capable of bearing arms) 1 placed him 
on the throne in succession to his father Amon. 

Of the first years of his reign we know nothing. 
Probably the earlier events recorded in the annals did 
1 Earlv not > fr° m redactor’s point of view, 
deserve to be remembered. Of course 
Assyria was no longer troublesome ; 
but we should like to have been informed as to the 
nature of the cultus in the temple, and as to the 
Scythian invasion referred to by Herodotus 2 (1103-106). 
In the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, however, 
something occurred which affected the redactor very 
deeply : it was not so much the attention given by the 
king to the fabric of the temple (the royal sanctuary ; 
cp Am. 7 13), as the ' finding' of a book called nnnn *ied 
(‘ the book of direction’) in the house of YahwA See 
Deuteronomy, § 2/ 

The account of this ‘ finding' and of the effect it produced on 
Josiah is very disappointing. The section, 2 K. 223-20, contains 
some passages which were certainly not, as they now stand, in the 
original narrative ; also, it is silent as to various points about 
which we feel a legitimate curiosity. The next section (231-25), 
which describes the details of the reformation, is much fuller, 
but by no means free from difficulty. Without an elaborate 
investigation, we could not adopt from either section more than 
this—that long after Josiah’s accession a recast and development 
of Yahwistic laws was brought from the temple to Josiah, and 
that the king adopted it and imposed it hy force upon his people, 
having first of all qbtained an endorsement of the authority 
of the book by a prophetess of high repute (see Hilkiah, x ; 
Huldah). 

The thirteen years which followed the reformation 
were monotonously peaceful. No foreign exactions 
hampered the industry of the subjects, and the king 
won the highest praise as a just and God-fearing ruler 
(Jer.22i5/). 

This prosperity, however, arose from circumstances 
which could not last, and in 608 a storm burst upon 
„ . the little kingdom. It was the imminent 

. r ign p art } t i on 0 f t £, e Assyrian empire that 
P was the cause. Neco II., the young and 

enterprising king of Egypt, had not forgotten the 
glories of Thotmes and Rameses, and started soon 
after his accession to reconquer Canaan, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. His first object was to lay his hand on the 
northern territories ; the strong southern fortress of 
Jerusalem he meant to leave till his return. Josiah 
also, however, appears to have had political plans of a 
far-reaching character ; he was probably not such a 
pure enthusiast as he is represented in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The mortal sickness of Assyria may have given 
him hopes of restoring the old Davidic kingdom ; it is* 
said that at the time of the reformation he exercised 
sovereign rights in Bethel and the cities of Samaria 
(2 K. 23 is- 2 o). This is not impossible, though fuller 
evidence would be desirable. We may also presume 
that he was subject to a sad illusion relative to the 
earthly rewards of righteousness. Fie had the courage 
(alone or with allies) to meet the Egyptian king, and 
we have two accounts of what took place. 

1 Kittel, however (Hist. 2379), explains, ‘the party of the 
country people ’; he supposes that the murder of Amon was 
committed by friends of the reform movement, which ultimately 
produced the original Deuteronomy. 

2 On this subject and on the possible allusions to the Scythians 
in the Books of Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, see Jeremiah 
ii., § 20 (i.); Scythians; and cp Che. Jeremiah's Life and 
Times , 30-38; Guthe, GVI 215-217. 
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The ‘father of history’ tells us (from Hecatams) that Neco 
‘made war by land on the Syrians and defeated them in a 
pitched battle at Ma.y8oA.ov or May5toAov, after which he took 
Kadytis, a large city of Syria ’ (Herod. 2159). Herodotus must, 
however, have misunderstood his informants, for Magdolos is 
obviously the Egyptian Migdol [g.v.], whither Josiah is not at 
all likely to have gone to seek Neco. Apparently Herodotus 
confounds Megjddo with Magdolon, just as he confounds 
Cadytis-Gaza with the Syrian Cadytis-Kadesh. 

The earliest Hebrew account is in 2 K. 2329/. It 
states that Neco was on his way to meet 1 the king of 
Assyria’ (see Schr. Cl at the Euphrates when 

Josiah went to meet him and fell in battle at Megiddo. 
The account is strangely short, and is unfortunately 
not free from corruption. 1 A later writer (2 Ch. 35 20-25), 
however, gives a fuller narrative. Neco, it is said, 
sent an embassy to Josiah, explaining that he had no 
quarrel with Josiah, and that he had been directed by 
an oracle to go to the Euphrates to battle; Josiah's 
fate, if he makes opposition, will be due to his own 
folly. Josiah, however, was bent on war, and though 
Neco’s words were dictated by the true God, he hearkened 
not to them. A battle ensued in the plain of Megiddo 
(Jos. Ant. x. 5 1, says uevbr) [v.l ., fiyby ]). 2 * The archers 
shot at Josiah, and wounded him fatally. He was 
brought in his second chariot to Jerusalem. 

An inspection of this narrative of the Chronicler shows that 
(down to ‘from the mouth of God’) are parenthetical, 

. and the analogy of similar passages suggests 
3. The account ,hat they mist have been inserted from 
ill 2 Ch. 8020-25. another source. Was that source a trust¬ 
worthy one? No; it is too clear that the 
insertion is midrashic and imaginative. The idea of the 
embassy of deprecation is taken from 2 K. 14 9/!; that of the 
oracle is characteristic of the Chronicler and his circle ; that 
Neco should be represented as in communication with God 
would not be strange in an age which nourished itself on Jeremiah 
(cp Jer. 276); but more probably Neco is supposed to have 
heard of a prophecy of Jeremiah (see 3 Esd. 128), just as Cyrus is 
supposed to have done in 2 Ch. 3623. The speech ascribed to the 
wounded king is modelled on 1 K. 2234 (see Chronicles, § 8). 3 

What were the exact circumstances which seemed to 


justify Josiah in encountering the Egyptian army, we do 
not know. 

W. M. Muller .ventures on the conjecture that the'Assyrian 
prefect of Phoenicia and Palestine summoned Josiah and other 
vassal princes to unite their contingents, and meet the Pharaoh 
(who had reached Philistia) N. of Carmel. But was Assyria 
strong enough to give such an order ? It would be safer to 
suppose that independently several Syrian and Palestinian 
princes combined against Neco under the leadership of Josiah, 
and that on the plain of Megiddo or Esdraelon they tried their 
fortune. The bare possibility must, however, be allowed for, 
that the armies clashed at a spot nearer to Mujedil (one of the 
Migdals, SW. of Yafa and Nazareth), on the N. of Esdraelon, 
than to Lejjiin (Megiddo) on the S. ; Lejjun may have been the 
place where the hapless king died. This allows us to suppose 
that Herodotus was correctly informed as to the name of the 
place of the encounter. Reinach’s view ( Rev . arch. 27366) that 
the battle of Magdolon was a slightly earlier one (the opponents 
of the Egyptians being neither the Jews nor the Philistines, but 
the 2vpo 1 [Assyrians]), which transferred the western Asiatic 
Empire to Egypt, and Winckler’s defence (GY lio3,n.2) of the 
statement of Herodotus, 4 are on different grounds highly improb¬ 
able. 5 Whether Neco went by land or by sea to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Carmel is disputed : the latter alternative has been 
generally adopted, but unwisely. 6 Why Josiah encountered 
Neco at Megiddo also is doubtful. Probably it was because of 
the rabidity of Neco’s movements, and because he had effected 
a junction with N. Palestinian allies. 


1 ink inklS 03 is evidently wrong, inx at the end 

has been written twice over. We may conjecturally restore 
bTK’N' W1 S3 D’35 3XTJV1, ‘and they looked each other in the 
face (2 K. 1411) by Megiddo; and they shot at Josiah’ . . . 
The corrupt mjVD'l is partly produced by the neighbourhood of 
no ( v . 30). 

2 ixcv&r) of course = nw = rcD* Josephus, therefore, had 
before him an incorrect Hebrew text. Cp WMM ‘ Studien z. vor- 
derasiat. Gesch.’ 54, n. 1 in MVG , '98, 3. 

® A scribe has already indicated this by the substitution of 
‘disguised himself’ for ‘encouraged himself’ in 2Cb. 3522 (cp 
2 Ch. 18 29). See ©, and 1 Esd. 128. 

4 So, too, Hommel, Gesch. des alten Marge til. 152. 

5 Against Winckler, see WMM Studien zur vorderasiat. 
Gesch. 55_/C (’98); against the latter, PraSek, ForscJt. zur Gesch. 
des Alt.'l'sf. 

6 On one side, see GASm. (HG 405, n. 2); on the other, Che. 
Jeremiah , 96 (’88) (who mentions the other alternative, however, 
and supports it by the historical parallel of the march of Thotmes 


JOTHAM 

The scantiness of our information is to be regretted. Few 
equally tragic events are recorded in the history of Israel.! 
Probably there were circumstances (not those which Josephus 
[Ant. x. 5 1] imagines) which it cut the ancient historian to the 
heart to mention. Whether the ‘mourning of Hadadrimmon 
(g.v.) in the valley of Megiddo’ (Zech. 12 11) refers to the 
lamentation for the death of Josiah is disputed. At any rate 
the Chronicler’s statement that lamentations were held every 
year for Josiah seems to be trustworthy (cp the contrast in 
Jer. 221018), even if we hesitate to believe that Jeremiah 
composed the first funeral dirge. See Lamentations, § 12. 

2. b. Zephaniah, one of the representatives of the 
Babylonian Jewish communities who brought silver and 
gold to Jerusalem, temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 61014, 
according to necessary emendations of those texts). On 
the whole passage (Zech. 69-15) see Zerubbabel. 

The words, ‘ and come thou the same day, and go into the 
house of’ have grown out of a single corrupt or illegible word, 
the original of which was doubtless andv Several attempts 
were made to read this corrupt word; these were put together 
by an editor, and some apparent sense made by the insertion of 
‘ the same day, and.’ So first Wellhausen, who in Kl. ProphS*) 
further tacitly emends the name ‘Josiah’ into ‘Joshua.’ His 
reason must be that hen Zephaniah is obviously added to 
distinguish the person intended from some well-known living 
personage of the same name (presumably the high priest Joshua). 

T. K. C. 

JOSIAS (1) (eci&c [B]), 1 Esd. 833 AV = Ezra87, 

Jeshaiah, 4. (2) (iw<r[<]ias [BAL]), 1 Esd. 1 1, etc., Mt. 110 
RV Josiah [q.v.]. 

JOSIBIAH (HTO), 1 Ch. 435+, RV Joshibiah. 
JOSIPHIAH (iVDpr, §§ 27 53, ‘ Yahw6 increases’; 
JGOCect>[e]iA [BA]. iecce(t)lA [L]), a name in one of 
the post-exilic lists (Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] d), Ezra 
810= 1 Esd. 836 Josaphias ( icocAcbiAc [BA], itoce(bi& 
[L]). 

JOTBAH (Hptp^, ieceB<\A [B], igtaxaA [A], igtg- 
B<\ 0 A [L]) f the native place of Haruz, father of Meshul- 
lemeth ; 2 K. 21 19. On the analogy of Jotapata (once 
see Jastrow, Lex.) we may safely regard Jotbah 
as a popular corruption of Jiphtah ‘ (God) opens (the 
womb).’ Jiphtah [q.v.] was a place in the Shgphelah, 
Josh. 154 3 . t. k. c. 

JOTBATHAH (imjtpj; cp Jotbah), a stage in the 
wanderings in the wilderness (Nu. 3333/ ; gtgB<\ 0 <\ 
[B ab L], GT 6 B. and gtaB. [F], cgtgB. [B*], igtaBaOan 
[A]; Dt. 10 7, AV Jotbath; taiBaOa [B], i €t <\B. 
[A], ueB. [F], gtgB. [L]). See Wanderings, 
Wilderness of. 

JOTHAM (Dfn\ perhaps 4 Yahw& is perfect (sincere),’ 
§ 38 ; cp Gray, HPN 154 ; ico<\ 0 AM [BXAQFL]). 

1. (uoadav [B], ladafx [A in v. 5], uodafi [A in v. 21, 
L v. 57]). The sole survivor of the massacre of Jerubbaal's 
(or rather Gideon’s) sons—of whom he was the youngest 
—at Ophrah (see Gideon, § 1); author of a fable 
(Judg. 95-21). Strictly, however, the author of the 
fable of the trees who sought for a king and the sole 
survivor of the house of Gideon are different persons, 
the former (of whose name we are ignorant) being 
more historical than the latter. The writer who first 
collected the historical tales about Abimelech, king of 
Shechem, probably knew nothing about Jotham. A 
subsequent editor, however, wishing to account for the 
calamities which befel both the people of Shechem and 
their king Abimelech, represented one of Gideon’s sons 
as having escaped, and as proclaiming a parable in the 
hearing of the Shechemites (see Gf.rizim, § 2), who 
had assembled to make Abimelech king. To this editor 
v. $b (escape of Jotham), 6 (popular choice of Abimelech; 
superfluous after w. 4 5 a) 7-16 a 19 b 20 f. most probably 
belong. 2 His object was to impress upon his readers 
that the calamities of Abimelech and the Shechemites 
were a divine retribution, and this he makes still more 
evident by putting into the mouth of Jotham a curse 

1 Cp Che. Jeremiah , 94 Jf. 

2 That w.\tb 19 a are a late amplification, is pointed out by 
Frankenb. ( Comp . des deut. Richterbuches , 27) and Bu. 
(Richter , 72). 
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upon both the guilty parties (v . 20). This done, he 
gets rid of Jotham by making him flee to Beer (an 
unknown locality) ' for fear of his (half-)brother 
Abimelech’ ( v . 21). 

It is the fable which interests us ; Jotham is a mere 
shadow. Some scholars (e.g. , Moore) think that it was 
written by the author of vv. 7-21, with reference to the 
circumstances of Abimelech. The fable, however, is 
applicable to Abimelech only in so far as such a bad 
man was sure to bring misery on himself and on his 
subjects. To do it justice we must regard it as an 
independent production, and disengage it from its 
setting. It is no objection to this that v. 15 b forms a 
somewhat abrupt conclusion (Moore). We must not 
expect too much harmony in a Hebrew apologue; 
besides, the true closing words may have been omitted. 
The proof, however, that the fable is not by the author 
of its setting is in the imperfect parallelism between 
v. i$b and the application in w. 16a 19b 20. 1 If in 

good faith you anoint me to be king over you, come 
and enjoy my protection ; but if not, beware of the 
ruin which I shall cause you ’ ; this is the (present) 
close of the fable. * If you have acted in good faith 
and integrity, making Abimelech your king, much joy 
may you have from your compact; but if not, then 
beware of the ruin which Abimelech will cause you, and 
let him beware of the ruin which you will cause him.’ 
The bramble-king is self-deceived ; he thinks that he 
can protect others, and threatens traitors with punish¬ 
ment. Jotham, however, speaks at first ironically. He 
affects to believe that the Shechemites really trust 
Abimelech, and wishes them joy of their bargain. Then 
he changes his tone. He foresees that they will soon 
become disloyal, and threatens them with punishment, 
not, however, for their disloyalty, but because they con¬ 
spired with Abimelech to commit murder. That the 
fable, moreover, is inconsistent both with 823 and with 92, 
is also manifest. The idea of 823 is that Yahw&’s king- 
ship makes any human sovereign superfluous ; that of 
92 , that the practical alternatives are oligarchy and 
monarchy, and that monarchy is better. On the other 
hand, the idea of the fable is that kingship is a burden 
which no noble-minded man will accept, because it 
destroys individuality. Each noble-minded man is 
either a cedar, or a fig-tree, or a vine. By developing 
his natural powers in his allotted sphere he pleases 
* gods and men ’ ; it is alien to him to interfere with 
others. 1 Compare this fable with that of King Jehoash 
in 2 K. 14 9. See Abimelech, 2. 

2. b. Azariah, first regent (see Uzziaii) and then 
king of Judah (2K. 15 s uoadav [A and v. 32], 32-38 
uovadav [B and v. 32], uovadav [A v. 30], 2 Ch. 2621 23 
uovadav [A], 27 ). The only facts derived from the 
annals are that he built the upper gate of the temple— 
i.e ., perhaps, the upper gate of Benjamin (cp Jer. 20 2 
Ezek. 92) —and that in his time ‘Yahw& began to 
despatch against Judah Rezin king of Aram and Pekah 
son of Remaliah ’ (cp Israel, § 31/, Isaiah, § 3). 
The Chronicler states that Jotham fortified cities and 
built castles (see Forest), and, as a reward for his 
piety, makes him fight with success against the Ammon¬ 
ites (cp Ammon, §5). In 1 Ch. 3 12 uoadav [B], 
uovadav [A], uoda/a [L]. On the chronology of 
Jotham’s reign, see Chronology, § 35. 

3. One of the b’ne Jahdai, belonging to Caleb (1 Ch. 

247). T. K. C. 

JOZABAD patV, i.q ., Jehozabad [?.z/.] ; icozaBaA 
[BXAL]). 

1-3. The name of a Gederathite (see Gederah), and two 
Manassites, warriors of David; 1 Ch. 12 4 (Josabad [AV], 
uoa^ajiafi [BR]); v. 20 (ru^afiad [BR], and i<o<ra( 3 ai 9 [B], ~f 3 e$ 
TrI, iu)£aj3e5 [A]); see David, § 11 [a iii.]. 

4. An overseer in the temple : 2 Ch. 3113 (e£a/3a0 [B], uu£. 
[A], iwa<Jaj3a5 [L]) ; perhaps the same as 


1 See Smend, A T Kel.-geschA 2 ) 64. 
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5. A chief of the Levites : 2 Ch. 35 9 (twa£aj3a$ [ L]); in 1 Esd. 
1 9 Joram (iwpa/x. [BA]). 

6. b. Jeshua, a Levite, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 
[i]^, Ezra 833= 1 Esd. 863 Josabad, RV Josabdus (£5 v. 62 

[B], -j35o? [A]). 

7. One of the b’ne Pashhur, a priest in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 22 (i£aj3a5 [L])= 

I Esd. 9 22 OciDELUS (a>KaiA.7}So5 [B], ajKetSrj\os [A]). 

8. A Levite in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end), Ezra 10 23= 1 Esd. 923 (Jozabdus, iw£a/3So? [BA]) per¬ 
haps identical with (6) and the two following. 

9. Expounder of law (see Ezra ii., § 13 f/T]; cp i., § 8, ii., 
§ 16 [5], § 15 [1] c), Neh.87 (uu<Ja/3eS [L], ora. BRA)=i Esd. 
948 (Jozabdus, 3). 

10. Neh. 1116 in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., 
§ 5 VI, § 15 PI*) (iw^ajSafi [R c - am £- SU P-I, 0 m. BR*A). 

JOZABDUS (icozaBAoc [BA] ; see above). 

1. 1 Esd. 923 RV = Esra 10 23, Jozabad, 8. 

2. 1 Esd. 9 29 (£aj35os [B], w£aj3a5os [A]), RV ; AV Josabad = 
Ezra 1028, Zabrai, i. 

3. 1 Esd. 948 RV, AV JoAZABDUS=Neh. 87, Jozabad, 9. 

JOZACHAR, RV Jozacar pjtr, 4 Yahwe re¬ 
members'; cp Zechariah; Jozabar [Ginsb. 

following some MSS and edd.] ; lezeiXAp [B] ; 
lOOZAXAp [AL]) b. Shimeath, one of the murderers of 
Joash (2 K. 1221 [22]). In 2 Ch. 2426 (Zabad ; 
mi, perhaps for Zachar, 331 ; cp Ki. SBOT; zaBeA 
[B, cp Zabad, 5, 6], -Be 0 [A], -B <\0 [L]); C 5 BA 
makes Jozachar himself, not his mother, an Ammonite 
(see Shimeath). See Jehozabad. 

JOZADAK (pi VP), Ezra 3z8 etc. See Jeiiozadak. 
JUBAL (^OV), Gen. 421.f See Cainites, § 11. 


JUBILEE, or JUBILE, THE YEAR OF. Accord¬ 
ing to Lev. 258-55, at the completion of seven sabbaths 
p . . . of years, the trumpet of the jubilee 

and procedure, W> « *o be sounded 

4 throughout the land,’ on the tenth 
day of the seventh month — i. e. , on the great day of 
atonement. The fiftieth year thus announced is to be 
4 hallowed, ’— i.e. , liberty (n*n) is to be proclaimed every¬ 
where to every one, and the people are to return 4 every 
man unto his possession and unto his family.’ The 
year in other respects is to resemble the sabbatical 
year ; there is to be no sowing, nor reaping that which 
grows of itself, nor gathering of grapes (Lev. 258-12). 
To come to fuller detail,—as regards real property 
(Lev. 2513-34), the law is that if any Hebrew under 
pressure of necessity shall alienate his property he is to 
get for it a sum of money reckoned according to the 
number of harvests to be reaped between the date of 
alienation and the first jubilee year ; should he or any 
relation desire to redeem the property before the jubilee, 
this can always be done by repaying the value of the 
harvests between the redemption and the jubilee. The 
fundamental principle is that 4 the land shall not be sold 
so as to be quite cut off, for it is mine, and ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me.’ The same rule 
applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages. The 
case is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses 
in walled cities. These may be redeemed within a year 
after transfer ; but if not redeemed within that period 
they continue permanently in possession of the purchaser. 
An exception to this last rule is made for the houses of 
the Levites in the Levitical cities. As regards property 
in slaves (Lev. 2639-55), the Hebrew whom necessity 
has compelled to sell himself into the service of his 
brother Hebrew is to be treated as a hired servant and 
a sojourner, and to be released absolutely at the jubilee 
(vv. 39-43); non-Hebrew bondmen on the other hand 
are to be bondmen for ever (w. 44-46). The Hebrew, 
however, who has sold himself to a stranger or sojourner 
is entitled to freedom at the year of jubilee, and further 
is at any time redeemable by any of his kindred,—the 
redemption price being regulated by the number of 
years to run between the redemption and the jubilee, 
according to the ordinary wage of hired servants (w. 
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47-55). In addition to these enactments Lev. 2717-25 
gives a supplementary law regulating the price of a 
piece of land that has been dedicated to God according 
to the distance in time between the date of the dedica¬ 
tion and the jubilee year, and also defining the circum¬ 
stances in which such a piece of land in the jubilee 
year either reverts to the original owner or permanently 
belongs to YahwA One further reference to the year 
of jubilee occurs in Nu. 364 in the law as to inherit¬ 
ance by daughters. 

As to origin, the law is plainly a growth out of the 
law of the Sabbath. The foundations of Lev. 25 are 
Q n . . laid in the ancient provisions of the Book 
Hnto o+n of the Covenant (Ex. 21 2/. 23 10^) and in 
’ * Deuteronomy. The Book of the Covenant 

enjoined that the land should lie fallow and Hebrew 
slaves be liberated in the seventh year ; Dt. required in 
addition the remission of debts (see Sabbatical Year). 
These regulations are in Lev. 25 carried over to the 
fiftieth year and amplified. The choice of the fiftieth 
to be the sacred year is evidently in parallelism with 
the feast of Pentecost which is the closing day after the 
seven weeks of harvest. 

As to the date of the law, this much at least has to 
be observed, that no evidence of its existence has 
reached us from pre-exilic times. Certainly in 
Jeremiah’s time the law acknowledged by the prophets 
was that described in Deut. 15 , according to which the 
rights of Hebrew slave-holders over their compatriots 
were invariably to cease seven years after they had 
been acquired. This appears to follow from Jer. 34 14 ; 
where note that Jeremiah uses the term -rm (w. 15 17, 
cp v. 8). Another important passage is Ezek. 4 . 6 16 f., 
where there is indication of a law according to which 
' the prince ’ is at liberty to alienate in perpetuity any 
portion of his inheritance to his sons; but if he give a 
gift of his inheritance to any other of his subjects, then 
the change of ownership holds good only till * the year 
of liberty ’ (-|‘rnn nitf), after which the alienated property 
returns to its original possessor, the prince. Now since 
Jeremiah makes use of the same expression (nrn) with 
reference to the liberation of the slaves in the seventh year 
it is exceedingly probable that Ezekiel also by -rmn rqri 
means the seventh year. 

This view of the case gives additional probability to the 
conjecture of Kuenen (//ex. § 6, n. 28 d ) and Wellhau- 
sen that originally Lev. 258 ^ also had reference to the 
seventh year. For the law in its present form proves (cp 
Kue. l.c.) on careful examination to be a revision of an 
older form which probably belonged to H. Thus this 
last, besides the injunction about the year of fallow 
(Lev. 25 i- 7 ), contained also a precept about the year of 
liberation (-rrm rutr. Lev. 25 8_^), by which it under¬ 
stood the seventh year as Jeremiah had done. That in 
the year of jubilee in its present form we arc dealing 
with a purely theoretical development of the sabbath 
idea which was incapable of being reduced to practice 
becomes evident from the simple reflection that in the 
event of such a year being observed there would occur 
two consecutive years (the 49th and the 50th) in which 
absolutely nothing could be reaped, and a third (the 
51st) in which only some summer fruits could be ob¬ 
tained, sowing being prohibited in the fiftieth. This 
difficulty, which was perceived even by the author of 
Leviticus 25 himself (cp v . 22), has led many scholars 
to make the impossible assumption that the forty-ninth 
year is the year of jubilee (so, e.g. , Ew. Ant. Isr. 375, 
and Saalschiitz, Arch. 2229, following older writers such 
as Scaliger, Petavius, and others). In order to meet 
the difficulty Riehm (H\VBV\ 1 751 tf .) regards the com¬ 
mand about the land lying fallow as one that was 
originally foreign to the law of the year of Jubilee and 
one that was never in force. This last character, how¬ 
ever, belongs to the whole institution, not merely to 
this particular part of it. For the post-exilic period 
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also we have evidence of the non-observance of the 
law. The Talmudists and Rabbins are unanimous that 
although the jubilee-years were reckoned they were not 
observed. 

As regards the meaning of the name ‘jubilee’ rut?, 

or simply ^3V } cuavros o^eVew? or a</>«ris, annus jubilcei or 
jubilaus) , authorities are not agreed. According to Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 12 3), it means eAeuflepia ; but the use of the word 
in Ex. 19 13 Josh. 65, makes it probable that the name is de¬ 
rived from the trumpet sound with which the jubilee was to be 
proclaimed ; and it is not impossible that the old Jewish tradi¬ 
tional view is right when it says that ^3* means a ram—for which 
there is a probable confirmation in Phoenician—and then, by 
abbreviation for *73' pp, a trumpet of ram’s horn. See Dillmann 
on Ex. 19i3. 7?Vn would thus mean the year that is 

ushered in by the blowing of the ram’s horn (Lev. 25 9). 

For the earlier literature see Dillm. Ex. u. Lev.V) 603; 
Winer, RIVB, art. 'Jubeljahr'; and PRE, art. ‘Sabbatjahr.’ 
Recent authorities are Saalschutz, Arch. 2224J/.; Bahr, 
Syrnb. 25697^ 601 Jf. ; Ew., Ant. of Isr. 372 ff. ; De Wette, 
Arch.I 4 )?"64); Keil, Bibl. Arch.ft) (’75); Wellh. Prol.P) 116 
f (’95) I Oehler, art. * Sabbatjahr,’ in PRE ; Riehm, HlVBfi), 
art. ‘Jobeljahr’; Benzinger HA 474 [’94]; Nowack, HA 2165- 
i7 2 [’94J- W.R.S.—I.B. 

JUCAL Jer. 38 1. See Jehucal. 

JUDA, RV Judah, City of (Lk. 1 39). See Juttah ; 
Zacharias, 10. 

JUDA (ioyA<\ [Ti. \VH]), 1. Mk. 63, RV Judas 

(q.v .). 

2. (loj&a [Ti. WH]) Lk. 3 26, RV Joda. 

3. Lk. 3 30, RV Judas (q.v.). 

4. Lk. 333, RV Judah. See Genealogies ii., § 3/. 

JUD-ffJA (ioyAaia [BNA, etc., cod. 87 V; Ti. 
WH]=nT)rr in Ezral2 @ AL ; ThT in Ezra and 
in Dan. [©] and Dan. [Theod.] ; in Macc. as well as 
in Ezra-Neh. we find both ioyAma and ioyAa)- The 
name of the region occupied by the reorganized Jewish 
community in the Persian, Greek, and Roman periods, 
but extended by Lk. to the whole of W. Palestine (Lk. 
4 44 [?] 23 5 Acts 2 9 10 37 etc.). 

The limits of Judaea as a province varied at different 
periods. In the time of Jonathan the Maccabee (145 
B.C. ) three tetrarchies of Samaria (Aphaerema [see 
Ephraim, ii.], Lydda, and Ramathaim) were added to 
Judaea (1 Macc. IO3038 11 34) ; Judas himself had 
already expelled the Edomites from Hebron (1 Macc. 
565). According to Josephus (BJ iii. 3 s), Judaea ex¬ 
tended from Anuath-Borkaeos (Xvovadov Bop/ccuos, now 
Berkit ; PEPQ, ’81, p. 48) in the N. to a village called 
Jordas ( Tell *Arad ?) near Arabia on the S., and from 
Joppa on the W. to the Jordan on the E. The sea-coast, 
as far as Ptolemais (Acre), with the exception of Jamnia 
and Joppa, belonged to Judaea, and according to Ptolemy 
(v. I69) some districts beyond Jordan. The latter 
statement, however, is not to be adduced in illustration 
of Mt. 19 1 ('the borders of Judaea beyond Jordan’), 1 
because here Mk. 10 1 (Ti. WH) contains the obviously 
correct reading, teal irbpav roD 'lopdavov, ' that is, 
[first of all] the region beyond Jordan’ (cp Mk. 11 1, 

’ unto Jerusalem and unto Bethany ’). It should be 
noticed, too, that Josephus mentions no trans-Jordanic 
toparchy. On the death of Herod, Judaea, with 
Samaria and Idumaea, fell to the lot of Archelaus, as 
ethnarch ; but on Archelaus’ deposition his territory was 
annexed to the Roman Province of Syria (see Israel, 

§ 89). In the fifth century Judaea became part of the 
division called Palcrstina Prima. 

Four of the eleven Judaean toparchies mentioned by Josephus 
and Eusebius are referred to in the Talmud,—Daroma, Geraritica, 
Gabalena, and Sarona. 2 Daroma, which corresponds to the 
biblical Negeb (see Onk. Dt. 34 3), had for its cenlre Lod or 
Lydda, so that the name Daroma is often used in the Talmud 
instead of Lod. The Arabs limited the application to a place 
near Gaza [q.v.] —the Daroma of the Crusaders. The meaning 
of the other names is clear. 

The Judaean table-land is otherwise known as the 
' hill-country of Judah ’ ; but Judaea is not confined to 

1 As in Hastings’ DB 2 792 a. 

2 Neub. Giogr. du Taint. 62 ff. 
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this high region ; there are districts outside of it which 
can boast of more varied scenery and of hardly less 
historical interest . 1 There is first that wonderful de¬ 
pression which bounds Judaea on the E.—the lower 
Jordan valley and the Dead Sea, beyond which rises 
the precipitous wall of the mountains of Moab. The 
three roads into Judaea on this side start from the three 
oases, Jericho, ‘Ain Fesha, and ‘Ain Jidi. 

Next, the southern border must be studied, not, 
however, here, but in dealing with that extensive and 
but lately explored region—the Negeb (q.v.). Then, 
for the western boundary we have—ideally the Mediter¬ 
ranean—but really, except at intervals, the edge of the 
great plateau itself. The low hills of the ShSphelah [low¬ 
land] are separated from the compact range to the E. by a 
long series of valleys running S. from Aijalon. This is 
the western barrier of the hill-country. It is penetrated 
by a number of defiles, which provide excellent cover 
for defenders, and opportunity for ambushes and sur¬ 
prises. The importance of Beth-zur (cp Beth-zur, 
Kirjath-sepher) arises from the fact that it is the one 
fortress on the W. flank of Judaea, S. of Aijalon, 
which the physical conditions make possible. In 
conclusion, the last ten miles of the Judaean plateau on 
the north form a frontier which was the most accessible 
side of the Judaean territory, but was well protected by 
the fortresses of Benjamin. Sec further, Judah ; 
Judah, Hill Country of; Benjamin, Jordan, 
Negeb, Shephelah, Palestine. 

JUDAH (rn-liT; loyA^(c) [BADEL]; Ass. 
Ia-u-du). For the gentilic see Jew. 

i. Judah (Yghudah), the eponym of the tribe of 
Judah, is represented as the fourth son of Jacob by 

1 Name Leah ' born at Haran (Gen. 2935). J ex¬ 

plains the meaning thus, ‘And she said, 
“ Now will I praise Yahwe” ; therefore she called his 
name Judah (Yehudah)’ ; the saying in Gen. 498 starts 
from the same favourite Volksety?nologie. We may 
presume, however, that the name (like Isaac, Jacob, 
and Israel) is a popular adaptation of some fuller form, 
perhaps Abihud or Ahihud (whence Ehud). It does 
not, so far as we know, occur in the Amarna tablets. 
Tiele, indeed, thought we might read it in a letter of 
Rib-addi of Gebal 2 {Am. Tab. no. 8642); but Winckler 
reads here Jada. 

One of the most striking characteristics of J is the 
interest which this writer, or school of writers, takes in 

2 Legends J uc ! ah * That in J J udah takes the place 

in rpnA«iQ ass ig ned to his brother Reuben (closely 

m ixenesis. connected with j udah| see § 3) in E in 

the Joseph-story, has been noticed elsewhere (see 
Joseph ii., § 3). According to Gen. 38 , Judah went to 
Adullam (?) and married the daughter of a Canaanite (?) 
named Shua (= Sheba) ; his three sons were called, Er, 
Onan, and Shelah. The first-born was married by Judah 
to Tamar (?) ; but Er and Onan were wicked, and were 
slain by YahwA As Tamar was not given to the third 
son Shelah, she found an expedient to become the 
mother of two sons, Peres (?) and Zerah, by Judah. 
The other legends relative to Judah (Judges, Samuel) 
will be most conveniently referred to in § 3. The 
genealogies of Judah in 1 Ch. 41-23 will not be con¬ 
sidered here. There is indeed much to reward a critical 
examination of the puzzles which they contain ; but to 
condense the results of the special articles in a really 
fruitful way would occupy too much space. See as 
specimens, Bithiah, Charashim, Hazelelponi, 
Jabez, Jashubi-lehem, Shobal. 

It is usually thought that by a special piece of good 

3 Origin ^ ortune we have in the legend of Gen. 38 , 
and history ^ USt now descri hed, a tradition respecting 
the early development of the tribe of 
Judah. ‘Reading the passage ethnologically we learn 

1 See GASm. HG chap. 13. 

2 Wildeboer, Theol. Studien , 1900, pp. 261 /. 
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that Judah had established itself on the W. side of the 
“ Hill Country of Judah ” in the district of Timnah and 
Adullam, that the tribe allied itself to the Canaanites, but 
did not flourish till it united with the tribe of Tamar, which 
dwelt more to the south.' 1 According to Winckler, 2 
however, the story records in legendary form the con¬ 
quest of Baal-tamar, where was the sanctuary of the 
original tribe of Benjamin , by David, the leader of the 
Judahites. Baal-tamar, he thinks, was the place 
afterwards called, by a strange distortion of the name, 
Kirjath-jearim. This brings us face to face with more 
than one deep and difficult problem which this scholar 
has treated in a strikingly original manner (see Kirjath- 
jearim, Saul, Tamar). We shall return to Gen. 38 
later (§ 4, end) ; it is enough here to repeat that Tamar 
(nDn, a word which in some other passages too has arisen 
through textual corruption) as a woman’s name is most 
probably a corruption of some popular shortened form 
of J6rahmS’elIth, just as ‘Ir hat-tgmarlm (EV ‘the city 
of palm-trees ’) in Judg. I16 is probably a corruption of 
‘Ir jerahme’el (see Jericho, § 2). It was union with 
the Jerhameelites (a tribe of Edomitish affinities) that 
gave vigour to the clan or tribe of Judah ; a similar 
cause seems to be assigned for the expansion of the 
Jacob-tribe (see Jacob, § 3), and also for the growth 
of the Isaac-tribe, Abraham representing the Jerah- 
meelites of Rehoboth, Sarah the Israelites or perhaps 
Jizrahelites (see Jacob, § 6). In the earliest times 
indeed Judah, Jerahmeel, Caleb, Kain (Kenites), and 
Simeon must have closely resembled each other, and 
probably we should add to the list Reuben, which (cp 
Gen. 46912 1 Ch. 4 1 53) had clans closely connected 
with those of Judah. It was not therefore altogether 
unnatural for the editor of Judg. 1 10 f. to ascribe to 
Judah the conquest of ‘ Hebron’ or rather Rehoboth 
[q.v.] and of * Debir’ or rather Beth-zur (see Kirjath- 
sepher) ; in reality these were the achievements of 
Caleb [q.v.], which did not become one with Judah 
till the time of David. (On Judg. 1 16 see Kenites.) 
All the tribes mentioned, including Judah, seem to have 
adhered for a long time to a nomadic or semi-nomadic 
mode of life ; a large part of the Jerahmeelites remained 
nomads quite late (see Amalek, Ham ii., Jerahmeel, 
Saul). It may be remarked here that Reuben (Reubel? 
see Reuben) very possibly derives its name from 
Jerahme'el. 

The leader who brought about, at least to a consider¬ 
able extent, the union of these different clans (so far as 
4 D id wcre * n neighbourhood at the time 

* ' of his operations) all of which were outside 

the Israelitish territory, was David. The steps by 
which he reached his proud position at the head of a 
great inland Palestinian kingdom require renewed in¬ 
vestigation. He was himself probably a Calebite of 
Bethuel or Beth-zur— i. e ., ‘Debir’ or Kirjath- 
sepher [q.v.]. His sister Abigail bears the same 
name as the former wife of Nabal, which probably is 
really a tribal name; this might suggest that David’s 
family was aware of a connection with another family 
called Abigail (or Abihail) settled near Carmel ( = 
Jerahmeel) and Jezreel (cp David, § 1, n. 2, Saul, 
§ 4, and see below), though it is true that Abigail and 
Abihail are ultimately traceable to Jerahmeel. If so, 
like his sister, David strengthened the connection with 
Jezreel by marriage (see Nabal). In spite of all this 
neither Caleb nor Jerahmeel supplied the name of the 
great tribe produced by a combination of smaller tribes 
—but Judah. No doubt Judah had already been 
extending its influence (cp Gen. 38 ), so that David only 
recognised and acted upon accomplished facts. But it 
was at first only a small Judah that accepted David as 
its leader and prince (cp iS. 30 26-31, where note that 
the conquest of ‘ Hebron ’ or rather Rehoboth is 
presupposed), nor can we say with documentary pre- 

1 Cp Wildeboer, 259/T 

2 GI 2 104. 
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cision how David became possessed of the ■ territory 
between the original southern border of Benjamin and 
the northern limit of the Negeb (see N£geb). We 
need not therefore hesitate to accept Winckler's very 
plausible view that the present narrative of David’s 
adventures during his ‘ outlaw period ’ is based upon 
earlier traditions of a struggle on David’s part for the 
possession of the later Judahite territory. Winckler's 
interpretation of the details will of course be liable to 
criticism, partly from the inherent difficulty of the 
historical problems, but chiefly from the fact that his 
textual criticism is not as thorough and methodical as 
could be wished. 

According to Winckler the 4 Cherethites’and ‘ Pelethites’ are 
those semi-nomad gentes of the Negeb to which David by his 
origin belonged ; their chief town was Ziklag, from which as a 
centre they went about making raids under David’s leadership. 
This can hardly he accepted. Though temporarily on friendly 
terms with the ‘ Cherethites ’ and ‘ Pelethites’ David (a searching 
textual criticism suggests) was afterwards at war with these tribes 
(/.*., confederations of clans); at a later time again he made 
friends with them (see Pelethites). Nor does the text we adopt 
favour the view that 4 Ziklag ’ was the chief town either of the 
4 Cherethites ’ or of the ‘ Pelethites.’ . Winckler is also of opinion 
that in the present narrative of David’s earlier career (which is 
admittedly of composite origin) there have been brought together 
two widely different legends, one of which ^ave Adullam (a place 
in the later Judahite territory) as David’s original base of 
operations, and the other * Ziklag ’ in the land of Musri (see 
Mizrai.m, § 2 b\ to which region Achish (who is represented as 
having been for a time David’s liege lord) must also have 
belonged. Of these two traditions the latter, Winckler thinks, 
is the original and sole authentic one. Independently, the 

present writer has arrived at similar but much more definite 
conclusions on certain points, and the same method which has 
enabled him to reach greater definiteness on these points has 
led him to conclusions on points of detail which seem adverse to 
other parts of Winckler’s theory. 

As we have said, David was probably not (as Winckler 
represents) a Musrite, but a Calcbite ; not 4 Ziklag' 
(Halusah), but * Debir ’ (see above) was his home. We 
cannot put on one side the Bethlehem-tradition quite as 
readily as Winckler does. ‘ Beth-lehem ’ must spring 
from some more possible name ; that name is found— 
it is Bethuel. 

It may be left an open question, however, whether both Beth¬ 
lehem and Bethuel (or Bethel) are not broken down forms of a 
primitive Beth-Jerahmeel. This would account for 4 Ephrathite ’ 
in i S. 17 12, on which name ( = Jerahmeelite) see Ramathaim- 
zophui. 

Similarly, though 4 Adullam ’ is certainly not David’s 
true starting-point, the name did not spring from the 
brain of a tradition-monger; ‘Adullam,’ may 

be a corruption of ‘ Carmel.’ Carmel was in a 

region friendly to David’s family ; it is surely a plausible 
view, that David, if he was a native of ' Debir ’ (Kirjath- 
sepher), and closely allied with the clans of Jezreel and 
Carmel, took Carmel as his earliest base of operations. 
Nor is there any inconsistency between this tradition 
and the ‘Ziklag’ tradition. Until David gave practical 
effect to his aspiration after the imperial throne of an 
expanded Israel there was no reason why he should not 
be on the most friendly terms with the chieftains of 
Musrite tribes like the ‘Cherethites’ and ‘Pelethites.’ 
There is a striking little narrative in i S. 22 3-5 which 
throws some light on this (and so indeed, rightly under¬ 
stood, does the story in Gen. 38 ). From the fort (not 
cave) of Carmel (not Adullam) David, we are told, took 
his father and mother to ' Mizpeh of Moab’ (rather to 
Misrephath of Musur, see Zarephath), and confided 
them to the care of the king or, as we might say, 
chieftain (see King). There his parents found a safe 
asylum, all the time that he was in the fort of Carmel. 
It should be noticed that Carmel is already a Judahite 
place. 4 Abide not in Misrephath' (read, not rrnsiD. 
but nsnso); ' depart, and get thee into the land of 
Judah,’ says Gad the ‘prophet’ (see Gad ii.). So 
David leaves Musur, and proceeds to the fort of Carmel 
(‘Adullam '); see Hareth. 

We must now return to Gen. 38 , assuming here the 
corruptions of the text mentioned under Tamar. A 
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Judahite family settles at Carmel 1 (not Adullam). A 
fusion with the Maonites was attempted, but had less 
prosperous results than a Jerahmeelite alliance. The 
two clans which arose in consequence were called 
respectively Sarfiphath and Zerah. This seems to be a 
record of the friendly intercourse between David when 
at Carmel and the Musrites of Sarephath. 

We conclude then that David made Carmel his base 
of operations for the conquest of territory for an 
k r»n enlarged tribe of Judah. He established 
Droffress 8 f° r a tlme * n Ke'ilah, but found it 

” ** * necessary to retire, first to the wilderness of 

Ziph, and then to that of En-kadesh (not En-gedi ; see 
Kadesh), where he was certainly in the land of Musri. 
From Kadesh we may presume that he made his way 
to Reiioboth [q.v.], by favour of whose chieftain 
Achish, or perhaps rather Nahash (who, be it noted, 
worships Yahw&, 1 S. 296 ), he found new headquarters 
at Halusah (see Ziklag). It was f^om this place that 
he obtained his great warrior Benaiah (see Jekabzeel) 
and raided those parts of the Negeb which did not 
belong to the Rehobothites and Zarephathites. Mean¬ 
time the Zarephathites were doing great mischief to 
Saul’s kingdom by their incursions (cp especially 1 S. 
2328 28 i/ ), and, if our treatment of the text is sound, 
Saul met his death bravely struggling with them on the 
ridge of hills near Carmel or Jerahmeel (see Saul, § 4). 
It is possibly to the following period that David’s acquisi¬ 
tion of a chieftainship in the Carmelite district 2 is to be 
assigned ; this helps to account for his elevation to a 
greater position at Hebron 3 (the reading * Hebron ’ 
may be safely accepted). This, however, was not 
agreeable to the Zarephathites, and a fierce conflict 
broke out between them and the new-made king. 
David, however, became the victor, 4 ‘ Gob ’ and * Gath ’ 
in 2 S. 21 15-22 being corrupt fragments of * Rehoboth,’ 5 
and ‘ Rephaim ’ and ‘ Baalperasim ’ in 2 S. 5 18 20 22 
of Jerahme’elim and Baal-Sarephathim respectively; 
see also Judg. 1 10. After this, the Rehobothites and 
the Sarephathites became David’s faithful servants ; in 
this character their names have come down to us as 
‘Cherethites’ and ‘Pelethites.’ See Pelethites, 
Reiioboth, Zarephath. 

It required doubtless a harder struggle to overcome 
the resistance of Abner, the general of Ishbosheth (or 
rather perhaps Mahriel; see Mephibosheth, § 1), 
whom Winckler, perhaps rightly, regards as having 
been in the first instance king of ‘all Israel’ (2S. 29). 
The conquest of Jerusalem [q.v. , § 13^] was the neces¬ 
sary preliminary of this. Being taken by David himself 
from the Jebusites, it formed originally no part of the tribe 
of Judah ; but its possession secured the continuance of 
the family of David on the throne of Judah, and in 
Josh. 1563 (R je ) it is represented as half-Judahite, 
half-Jebusite. On Solomon’s supposed exclusion of 
Judah from the departmental division of his kingdom 
see Solomon, Taxation, and cp Kittel on 1 K. 4 9/. 

The tribe of Judah is referred to twice in the NT 
(Heb. 7 14 Rev. 7 s); but the references require no 
comment. 

The isolation of Judah is its most notable geographical 

1 Note that Timnah (7/. 12) is mentioned in Josh. 1655-57 in 
the same group with Maon, Carmel, and Ziph (which name 
underlies 4 Chezib ' in Gen. 38 5). 

2 He was probably 4 prince of Abihail ’ (1 S. 253, crit. emend.). 
See Nabal. 

3 The supposed reference to David as 4 head of Caleb ’ after 
he had removed to Hebron can hardjy be maintained (see 
Nabal). Tradition rightly describes him as a melek (‘king,’ 
4 chieftain ’). 

4 This may be implied too in the story of Perez-uzzah and 
Obed-edom the ‘ Gittite ’ (Rehobothite) in 2 S. 6. Perhaps too 
the 4 Rabbath-bne-Ammon ’ of 2 S. 12 26 ff. should rather be 
4 Rehoboth-bne-Jerahmeel ’ (cp Rehoboth, and see Crit. Bib.). 

8 In this connection it may be noted that in the earlier and 
much briefer story on which 1 S. 17 is probably hased, 4 Goliath 
of Gath’ was probably ‘Goliath of Rehoboth,’ ‘the valley of 
Elah ’ (n^Nn) was ‘the valley of Jerahmeel,’and ‘Bethlehem- 
judah ’ was ‘ Bethel-judah.’ 
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JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY OP 


characteristic. Its boundaries are given in Josh. 15 i-i 2 

fi Characteristics • < P > : but these of course have n0 
6. Characteristics . relation to the pre -Davidic period. 

geographical. The N boundar y co i nc ides with 
the S. boundary of Benjamin ; only it is given with 
greater fulness. On the E. the boundary is the Dead 
Sea ; on the W. the Mediterranean; on the S. a line 
drawn from the southern tongue of the Dead Sea to the 
Nahal Misraim (rather Misrim ; see Egypt, Brook 
of), and passing by the ascent of Akrabbim, Zin, 
Kadesh-barnea, and other places (consult Hazar- 
addar, Hezron, Karkaa). The idealizing tendency 
of P comes out in his inclusion of Philistia within Judahite 
territory. There is an inconsistency with regard to 
Kirjath-jearim, which Judg. I812 and Josh. 15 60 make 
Judahite, whilst Josh 18 28 apparently assigns it to 
Benjamin (cp Kirjath-jearim) ; also with regard to 
Jerusalem [?.v. , § 13]. It should be noticed that in 
the earlier narratives we hear of Lehi (Judg. 15 9) and 
Adullam (i S. 225, see above), or rather Carmel, as 
. belonging to Judah ; we also read of a Negeb of Judah 
(1 S. 27 10; see Negeb). The natural divisions of the 
territory are—the Negeb, the Shephelah, and the 
Wilderness of Judah (see Desert, § 2 [3] and § 3 [3]). It 
is urgently necessary to get a clear idea of each of these 
without which the full significance of many OT passages 
will be missed. As to the names in Josh. 15 20-62 reference 
must also be made to special articles. Some progress 
has doubtless been made in settling the readings (which 
in MT are often incorrect), and consequently many 
current identifications have not improbably been criticised 
in the present work with effect; but much uncertainty 
still attaches to many of the details (see e.g. the names 
of places on the S. boundary). 

Judah is not to be blamed for indifference to the 
great struggle celebrated in Judg. 5 ; a tribe of Judah 
7 Raci 1 n0t at ^ me exist. In Dt. 337 (in 
the 1 Blessing of Moses’), however, we meet 
with a prayer that Yah we would bring Judah ' to his 
people,’— i. e. , that the great schism might be healed, 
and Judah reincorporated into the people of Israel ; it 
is the saying of a N. Israelite. The 4 Blessing of Jacob ’ 
(Gen. 49911 1 ) celebrates the fierceness and victorious 
might of Judah and at the same time its appreciation 
of the natural advantages of its land (Judah was a 
vine-country ; cp Joel \i ff., 3 [ 4 ] 18 2 Ch. 26 10, and 
Hebron, § 3). Later history exhibits this tribe as 
tenacious, conservative, and even fanatical—character¬ 
istics perhaps not wholly unconnected with its Edomitish 
and N. Arabian affinities. 

The two 4 Blessings ’ just referred to are the only 
pre-exilic poetical passages in which the name YShudah 
occurs; even in the exilic and post- 
exilic poetry it is very rare. Among the 
prophets it is Jeremiah who uses the term 
most frequently, though the abundance of interpolations 
in his book makes it difficult to estimate the exact 
numbers. The examination of the historical books 
leads to some interesting results. The phrase btie 
Yehudah occurs in Judg. 1 8/ 16 2 S. 1 18 21 2 1 Ch. 
1226 2 Ch. IO17 25 12 28 xo 316 Neh. II425 13 i 6 Dan. 
16 ; also in Jer. 730 323032 [L. 433], Joel3[4]68i9 
Ob. 12 . But some of these occurrences are of small 
account, being due to glosses, and 2 S. 1 18 is strongly 
corrupt (see J asher, Book of, § 2). The phrase beth 
Yehudah is not much commoner. Yehudah is, of 
course, frequent. According to Staerk, 2 * it may be 
inferred from the use of 4 Israel and Judah ’ in passages 
like 2 S. 3 10 11 11 and 1 K. 232 that there was a sense of 
the inner opposition between north and south before the 
separation of the kingdoms. 

The above article on a subject of great difficulty sums up 
some of the chief results of special articles. The reader will, of 


8. Use of 
name. 


1 On v. 10, which seems to interrupt the connection, see 
Shiloh. 

2 Studien zur Relig. u. Sprachgesch. des AltcnTcst. (’99), 90. 
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course, consult the histories of Israel, not forgetting the most 
recent—that of Winckler, to some of whose conclusions the 
above article gives an independent support. 

2. b. Senuah, Neh. 11 9, doubtless the same as Hodaviah, 2 
(7.?/.). 

3. A Levitical family, according to the MT of Ezra 3 9 = 
1 Esd. 5 58 (Toda, iw5a [A]). Here, as in Neh. 12 8 (uoSae [k*A]), 
some would read Hodaviah [q.v., no. 4]; possibly, however, 
the original name was ’Yin (2 Sam, 2325, Harodite). See 
Genealogies i., § 7 [i], 

4. A Levite (the above clan individualised?), Ezra 10 23 (toSo/x 
[B], c tSofj. [NAL]) = i Esd. 9 23 (Judas, wovfias [BA]). 

5. A priest’s son, Neh. 12 36 (om. BRA). t. K. C. 

JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY OF (iVTinj ^n ; 6pos 
Iot/ 5 a), RV Josh. 11 21 20 7 21 11 2 Ch. 27 4, and virtu¬ 
ally Josh. 1548 I812 Judg. 1 9 19 Jer. 32 44 33 13, or, 
OF Judasa (Lk. 1 65, 7 ) dpeiPT} rrjs ’lovdaias), is the 
special term for a well-defined region to the north of 
what was called the Negeb [q.v.], some 25 miles long by 
12 to 17 broad, and from 2000 to 3000 feet above the 
sea. Under the title of Orine it forms the ninth of 
Pliny’s Judaean toparchies. 1 It has for its centre the 
ancient city of Hebron, between which and the Negeb 
there is a fertile plateau, 9 miles by 3, which forms 
a strong and agreeable contrast to the Judaean table¬ 
land in the north. It is of this table-land that 
travellers think when they speak of Judaea as a stony 
desolate region. Apart from some breaks in the 
plateau, which enjoy a rich vegetation, such as Bethany, 
the Valley of Hinnom, *Ain Karim, the Wady Artas 
(see Conduits, § 3), the valleys near Bethlehem, and 
especially Hebron, the thinly covered limestone pro¬ 
duces a very dreary effect ; one cannot help pitying the 
few dwarf trees which wage a doubtful struggle for exist¬ 
ence with the boulders around them. 

Nevertheless the austerity of this region was not always 
nearly so unmitigated; it did but call out the art and energy of 
man to counteract it. By a trained historic imagination we can 
recall some of the vanished glory, the traces of which, indeed, 
are multitudinous. One may wander for many miles in perfect 
solitude in a country of sheep and goats. But the hills are 
crowned with.ruins, and the sides of the hills are terraced, and 
by the fountains are fragments of walls and heaps of stones which 
indicate the ancient homes of men. 

The greatest elevation in the hill-country of Judah is 
attained by the Si ret el-bell a a (3370 ft.), which ter¬ 
minates a mountain-ridge between Halhul and Hebron. 
The chief valleys are the Wady Halil, which is joined 
by the valley of Hebron, and beginning NE. of 
Hebron, runs first southward, then south-westward, and 
finally unites with the Wady el-Milh (coming from the 
east), forming the Wady es-Seba. WNW. from 
Hebron begins the Wady el-Afranj, which runs NW. 
to join the Wady es-Sant at Ashdod. This is probably 
the ‘valley (r^) northward from Mareshah’ (2 Ch. 
14 10 ; see Zephathah) where Asa is said to have 
defeated the 4 Cushite ’ invaders. Farther south is the 
broad and fruitful Wady es-Sur, which first of all runs 
north, then turns westward, and under the name of the 
Wady es-Sant (see Elah, Valley of) cuts through 
the Shephelah. At Shuwekeh (Socoh) is the point of 
junction of the Wady es-Sur and the Wady en-Najll. 
This and other wadies issue in a remarkable basin about 
30 miles long, which divides the mountains of Judah 
from the lower hills of the Shephelah. Towards the 
NW. this basin is drained by the broad and fertile 
Wady Sarar, which near the coast assumes the name 
Nahr Rubin (see Jabneel). Not far from Tekoa is 
the great Wady ‘Arrub, where is the ruin called 
Bereikut, in the name of which some find an echo of 
the Berachah of 1 Ch. 20 26 (see Berachah, Valley 
of). 

The Hebrew text of Josh. 15 48-60 reckons as belonging to 
this region thirty-eight cities, some of which can be identified 
with obvious certainty, such as Eshtemoh, Beth - Tappuah, 
Hebron, Maon, Carmel, Ziph, Juttah, Zanoah, Halhul, Beth- 


1 NH 9 15; in the list of Jos. (/?/ iii. 35), En-gaddi is the 
corresponding name. Schick (.ZDPV 22 83 [90]) ventures 
to suppose a confusion between En-gedi and 'Ain Karim. 
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JUDAS 


JUDAH, KINGDOM OF 

zur. There are also, however, places which are omitted in 
MT, but have an undeniable claim to be included in the list; 
and iD, after Josh. 15 59, actually gives eleven names which (see 
DL) must have belonged to the original list. All the cities 
mentioned here by 0 lay, no doubt, immediately south of 
Jerusalem; among them are the well-known places Tekoa, 
Bethlehem, ‘Ain Karim (see Bkth-haccerem) and Bittir (see 
BetherX 

JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. See Israel, §§ 28-45. 

JUDAH, THE PROVINCE OF T’l.T), 

Ezra 58 RV, AV . . . Judea. See Jud/EA. 

JUDAH UPON [RV AT] JORDAN (jTVH mW), 
the eastern limit of the territory of Naphtali {Josh. 1934 ; 
0 BA simply o iopA<\NHC, 6 L ioyA<\ O l-). suggesting 
that a district in the N. by the Jordan belonged to 
Judah. Evidently the text is corrupt. Read jTV3i, ‘ and 
(reaches) to the Jordan ’ (Gra.). This was written twice, 
and one of the ‘Jordans’ was wrongly emended into 
■Judah.’ For a similar case in the Gk. of Jn. 325 see 
John the Baptist, § 6. 

Ewald {Hist. 2291) would read rr. 3 DZ, ‘(reaches) to 

Chinneroth of Jordan,’ and interpret this phrase on the analogy 
of the phrase ‘ all Chinneroth ’ in 1 K. 15 20 as meaning the W. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee (see Chinneroth). Another sug¬ 
gestion is to emend rni.*V3 into -va ‘(to) the side (of)’; cp 
Neub. Geogr. 224. Neither is satisfactory. t. K. C. 

JUDAS (ioyAaC 1 [ANVL], the Gk. form of the Heb. 
Judah 

1. i Esd. 923 (coouSa? [BA]) ; see Judah, 4. 

2. The third son of Mattathias, called /xcucxa/Jaios (i Macc. 
2 4), see Maccabees i., § 4 ; called iovAo? [A in 1 Macc. 4 13]. 

3. Son of Chalphi, called uofias [A in 1 Macc. 13 s], a Jewish 
general under Jonathan (1 Macc. 11 70). 

4. Son of Simon (1 Macc. 16 2 ff.'). See Maccabees i., § 6. 

5. One, evidently holding a high position in Jerusalem, who 
took part in sending a letter to Aristobulus (q.v.) (2 Macc. 

1 10). Though identified with the Essene (cp Jos. BJ i. 3 5) he 
is more probably the same as no. 2. 

6. Lk. 330, Mt. 1 2 f. [RV Judah]; see Judah, i. 

7. Judas of James (iovdas iaKufiov) [Ti. WH], one 
of the twelve apostles according to Lk. 616 and Acts 1 13, 
though not according to the lists in Mt. and Mk., where 
his place is taken by Thaddseus. He is, without doubt, 
the * Judas not Iscariot ’ of the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 14 22), 
who asked Jesus the question : ‘ Lord, what is come to 
pass that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?’ The expression ‘Judas of James' is 
most naturally and usually understood as meaning ‘ son 
of James’ ; but it can be interpreted as meaning ‘ brother 
of James,’ and this is the sense in which it has been 
taken by the author of the epistle of Jude (q.v.). 

Ecclesiastical tradition very early began its attempts to 
harmonise the four lists of the twelve apostles, and one of the 
results (since Origen) was the identification of ‘ Judas of James ’ 
with Thaddaeus; in late Syriac legend he appears as Judas 
Thaddaus and is the apostle of Syria and Mesopotamia, ulti¬ 
mately suffering martyrdom by stoning at Berytus or Aradus. 
The similar Armenian legend claims him also for Armenia. In 
the Roman Breviary (Oct. 28), ‘Thaddaeus, qui et Judas Jacobi 
appellatur in Evangelio, unius ex Catholicis Epistolis scriptor’ 
is said to have evangelized Mesopotamia and afterwards to have 
accompanied Simon the Cananaean into Persia where they 
crowned a successful ministry by suffering a glorious martyrdom 
together. It is worthy of particular notice, however, that the 
oldest Syrian (Edessene) legend, which goes back to the 
second (?) century, identifies Judas Jacobi with Thomas (see 
Eus. HE 1 13 ; 4 After Jesus was ascended, Judas Thomas sent 
to him [Abgarus] Thaddaeus the apostle, one of the Seventy 9 - 

8. Judas, Mk. 63, see Clopas. 

9. Judas Iscariot (ioyAac o ickapicothc [Mt. 

IO4], iov8. tox. [Mt. 2614], iov5. 6 KaXovfJLevos latcap. [Lk.223], 
iov5. KTKapiuiB [Mk. 319 1410 Lk. 616], [6] iov8. tripioyo? 
LcricapLu/rov [Jn. 671 13 26], toufi. crip-toi/os urKapiwnjs [Jn. 132^ 
not 124, as TR], iov8. 6 i<tk. (Jn.124; cpl4 22, iov8., ovx 0 
icrKap.]. In Jn. 671 n gives oiro icapv iotov ; so D in Jn.124 
13 2 25, but in 14 22 6 ano /cap. In Mt. 104 26 14 Mk.l4io D 
gives aKapiui njs ; in Lk.223 t axapiuS; in Mk. 3 19 Lk. 616 
J n. 6 7 cncapitoO). 

Thrice in the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 671 132 26) Judas is 

1 Name ca ^ ec * l ^ e son Simon, which may well be 
a genuine tradition. 

1 Also tu> 3 a; i Macc. 138 [A], and tovAos 1 Macc. 4 13 [A], the 
latter a corruption in the Gk. 


As for the name ‘Iscariot’ (twice applied to the father of 
Judas, Jn. 671 13 26), there is a well-supported reading in Jn., 
ajro KapvuiTOv, which, according to Zahn and Nestle, 1 confirms 
the view that icncapitoO and io-*capu«>T7?s proceed from the Hebrew 
designation ninp ‘a man of Kerioth’; cp Toro/Sos, Jos. 
Ant. viL 6 i = 3 ia C?’N, 2 S. 1068 (t£5B eiorw/ 3 ). We should, 
however, have expected ai ro Kcpitad; -<utou suggests that the 
phrase in D is derived from uj-xapuuTov. Not understanding 
Kapito t, the scribe thought of xapuioro? ‘a palm tree 

which bears dates resembling a walnut.’ 2 Apart from this, it is 
a plausible view that icjxapicorrj? is derived from Ish-kerioth, ‘a 
man of Kerioth.’ Such formations of names continued to be 
used, as Dalman show's, in spite of the predominance of Aramaic. 
Most scholars consider Judas to have been a native of the 
Kerioth mentioned in Josh. 15 25; but nnp> kertyyoth y in this 
passage means ‘ group of places ’ (see Hazor, 4), and the spot or 
district intended did not belong to Judaea. 3 Keim and Well- 
hausen therefore prefer the Korea (Kerioth) of Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 3 4, etc., which was a beautifully situated place N. of Karn 
Sartabeh (see Zareth an). Since, however, the evangelists them¬ 
selves find the name so unintelligible, how much more natural 
is it to suspect that it may have been incorrectly transmitted 
(cp Boanerges, Kananaios (?), Bar-jona) ! If so, we may not un¬ 
reasonably conjecture that the true name is Tepixwnfr, * a man 
of Jericho.’ It would readily be remembered that one of the 
disciples came from Jericho. Cp Jericho, § 7. 

Of the early history of Judas nothing is told us. We 
know, however, that he was one of those whom the 

-j .. . Preacher of the Kingdom of Heaven drew 

S ° 1C t‘ S m to ^ imse ^ ^7 *h e P ower of his will to be 

7 P * his companions and assistants. ‘ And he 
goes up into the mountain (els to 6 pos), and calls to 
him whom he himself would, and they went unto him ” 
(Mk. 313) ; the oOs tfdeXev airr6s assures us that every 
one of the persons named was specially chosen by Jesus. 
Twelve are named ; three lists of the twelve are given, 
and in each of the three Judas stands last (Mt. 10 4 Mk. 
3 19 Lk. 616; see Apostle, § i). Mt. and Mk. add, 

4 who also betrayed him'; Lk. adds, ‘ who became 
traitor' (8s eyevero irpodoTrjs). In the lists of Mt. and 
of Mk. the eleventh, and in that of Lk. the tenth, is 
Simon called 6 Kavavcuos or fyXurrjs. Farrar has 
offered the conjecture that this Simon was the father of 
Judas Iscariot, and it is certain that in Jn. (see § 1) 
Judas Iscariot is called the son of Simon. It is not 
likely, however, that both father and son would belong 
to the Twelve, and Simon was a very common name, 
whilst Kavavaios is very possibly a corruption of Kavaios 
(‘a man of Cana’), which would make this Simon a 
Galikean. All that we can say is that Simon and 
Judas were probably companions whenever the Twelve 
were sent out ‘ by two and two ’ (Mk. 67). 

There is no list of the Twelve in the Fourth Gospel. 
In Jn. 671, however, we receive early notice that Judas 
^ - r Iscariot was one of the Twelve, and 

3 . Notice in Jn. that k was he who was des tined to 

deliver up Jesus (Jn. 671). 

The notice (ouro? yap c/ieAAev avrov 7ra.pa8i86mt, els Cjv « twv 
8a>6exa) is suggested by a saying ascribed to Jesus (v. 70) ; 

‘ Have not 1 chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil 
(SiajSoAos)? ’ It adds but little, however, to the historical weight 
of the Synoptic tradition, and the saying j n v. 70 appears to be 
inconsistent with the equal confidence in all the disciples shown 
by Jesus according to the Synoptic tradition — a confidence 
which is maintained unbroken till the last paschal meaL 

The Fourth Evangelist further tells us (Jn. 12 4-6) that 
the destined traitor murmured at Mary's costly gift of 
love at Bethany, when she took a pound of Spikenard 
[q.v.~\ and anointed the feet of Jesus ; he also mentions 
as the secret cause of this murmuring of Judas that he 
4 was a thief, and having the box took away what was 
put therein.’ 

So at least the traditional text must be interpreted (on 
xAejTTTj? 7V Ka'i to yXtoacroKopiOv ex«i / 4 to. 0 aAAo/j.ei/a epaara^ei/) ; 
but the phraseology is very awkward, and it is strange that 
this habit of pilfering should be mentioned unless it were to 


1 Zahn, Einl. 2 561; Nestle, Philologica Sacra , 14. Cp the 
controversy between Nestle and Chase, Ex/>.T (9140189240 
285./I), Dec. ’97 ; Jan., Feb., Mar. ’98. 

2 Cp Dalman, IVorte Jesu , 1 41. 

3 Wellh. Phar. u. Sadd. 152 ; Keim, Jesu z>on Naz. 2 225. 

4 So BDQL, etc.; eix^ (TR), ATIX, a purely literary 
correction, cjj Jn. 13 29. The conjecture of Peerlkamp(Y) and 
Bakhuizen, €\ov, is not satisfactory. 
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account for the smallness of the sum which (Mt. at least says) 
tempted Judas to betray his master. It would seem that here there 
is a clear case of corruption, and that a very early editor of the 
text may have miscorrected the corrupt passage before him. 
Very possibly we should read, on xakfTr'os ty xal to koivov 
fiaWavTiov c/Saa-ra^e, 1 ‘ because he was a harsh man, and used 
to carry the common purse’ ( koiv . )3aA. as ©, Prov. 114). The 
statement about Judas is therefore worthy of more credit than it 
has sometimes received from advanced critics. It may be 
nearer to the oldest tradition than the vaguer statement of 
Mt. 268 Mk. 144.2 

Weiss (Leben Jesu, 2443) cannot account for the imputation of 
thievish intentions to Judas in Jn. except on the theory that the 
apostle John had found out thefts committed by the greedy 
Judas, and Godet speaks of some one who has accused John of 
a personal hatred to Judas. The difficulties disappear if the 
reading proposed above is accepted. 

According to Mt. 26 14-16 Mk. 14 10 /., after the 
anointing in Bethany 4 one of the twelve called Judas 

^ rpjj Iscariot’ (Mt. ; nearly so Mk.) went to the 
_ ' . chief priests and offered to betray Jesus to 

^ * them. On receiving their promise of 
'money’ (dpybpiov, Mk. ) or 'thirty pieces of silver 
[shekels]’ (rpidKovra apyvpia, Mt.), Judas sought for 
an opportunity to betray him. Lk. (223-6) altogether 
disconnects the transaction from the scene of the 
anointing. After noticing that every night Jesus camped 
out (t]v\ 1 ^€to) on the Mount of Olives ( 21 37), which 
prepares the way for the notable statement in 2239, 
Lk. mentions that the passover was drawing near, and 
that the chief priests and scribes were seeking for a way 
to effect the destruction of Jesus. Then 4 Satan entered 
into Judas, called Iscariot, of the number of the twelve’; 
the rest of the notice agrees with that of Mt. and Mk. 
Evidently the assumption that Satan had entered into 
Judas is a humane one : treason against the Holy 
One was too foul a crime for a disciple in his right 
mind to have committed. It should also be noticed 
that all the Synoptists (Mt. 17 22 Mk. 931 Lk. 944) 
mention that after Peter’s confession of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship, Jesus spoke of his being 4 delivered up into the 
hands of men.’ Mt. says that the disciples were 'very 
sorry ’ ; Mk. and Lk. that they ‘ understood not the 
saying.’ We should never have guessed (nor did the 
apostles guess) that one of them was capable of com¬ 
mitting treason. 

Quite a different account is given in Jn. (13 218 21- 30). 
Nothing is said of the visit of Judas to the chief priests 

5 . Account and 0f the Premised payment of his 

. treason, nor of his deliberate search for 

in jn. T T 

an opportunity to betray Jesus. It was 

at the Last Supper that the hateful idea occurred to 
Judas, and it was inspired by the devil (13227). Jesus 
openly declared (vv. 1018) that one of his chosen ones 
would 'lift up his heel’ against him, to fulfil the old 
scripture (Ps. 41 9). Yet he gave one more special 
proof of love to the traitor, and it was after this that 
Satan took full possession of his captive. ' Therefore 
Jesus says to him, That thou doest, do quickly’ ; Judas 
went out, 'and it was night.’ It is a modification of 
the Synoptic tradition that we have here, though Lk. 
has already suggested it by his reference to Satan. It 
was not to any common temptation that at last Judas 
fell victim ; he was taken by storm. How, according 
to'Jn., the original suggestion of treason (Jn. 132 ) was 
made plausible, there is no direct evidence to show. 
From Jn. 660-65, however, we infer that, according to 
the evangelist, Judas was one of those who entertained 
unspiritual views of Messiahship. When the last hope 

1 Both xAeiT7T7« and xat y\(oa<ro are based upon a miswritten 

X<xActtos ; ko/jlov and have come out of koivov, and 0aA- 

A ofieva out of PaWavriov. yk<0<r<roKOfjLov was suggested by 
Jn. 13 29. £aA. is one of Lk.’s words. 

2 Mt. assigns the niggardly question, ‘ To what purpose, 4 etc., 
to the disciples ; Mk. to * some 4 (of the guests). Mt. is evidently 
right. In Lk.736^ no mention is made of a murmuring 
against the lavishness of the gift of love. Certainly it would 
have spoiled Lk.’s narrative to have referred to this detail. Zahn 
(Einl . 2 517) thinks the view that there were two anointings not 

impossible. It is, at any rate, more in accordance with our 
experience elsewhere to suppose that two divergent forms of the 

same tradition were in circulation. 


that Jesus would make himself king of Israel by force 
had vanished, the evangelist possibly considered that 
the love which Judas must formerly have had for Jesus 
diminished, and that finally under Satanic influence it 
turned into its opposite—hate. Godet regards the Johan- 
nine picture as more truly historical than that given by the 
Synoptists, on the ground that in the former the relations 
between Jesus and Judas ‘ form an organic part of the 
description of the repast, and are presented under the 
form of a series of historical shades and gradations.’ 1 A 
very different view is taken by Keim, and a critical student 
cannot fail to admit the force of Keim’s arguments. 

What, then, is the Synoptic description of the repast? 
It is the Paschal Supper that Jesus and the Twelve 

6. The paschal f* ^ sus ^ seen , thr0U S h 

simmer J u das before this solemn evening, but 

" * has made no change in his demeanour 
towards him. Now, however, he announces the fact, 
4 One of you will betray me, even he that eats with me.’ 
4 Is it I ? ’ asks each man sorrowfully. 1 * It is one of the 
twelve, he that dips with me in the dish . . . Good 
were it for that man if he had not been born ’ (Mk. 
14 17-21 ; cp Mt. 2620-24 Lk. 2221-23). The accounts 
do not entirely agree. It is only Mt. who expressly 
states that Judas the traitor also put the question, 4 Is 
it I ? ’—and the way in which the statement is introduced 
suggests that it is an addition to the earlier story 
(Mt. 2625). Jn., as we have seen, diverges most 
widely from the simple form of the Synoptic narrative. 

The account of the betrayal itself also is very variously 
given. All the Gospels agree that it was by an armed 
. , band that Jesus was arrested, and that 

f As was lts Both the scene of the 

arrest, however, and the circumstances are 
different in the Synoptic Gospels and in Jn. respectively, 
and it is for our present purpose especially noteworthy 
that nothing is said in Jn. of the kiss with which 
according to the Synoptists Judas ventured to greet 
Jesus. Mk. and Lk. give the simplest narrative ; Mt. 
(2650) makes Jesus answer the traitor with ’Eratpe, e<\> 6 
Trapei, 'Amice, ad quod venisti ’ (Vg.), an untranslat¬ 
able phrase, while Lk. gives, ‘Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of Man with a kiss,’ suggesting what is prob¬ 
ably the true reading in Mt., viroKpivei, ‘Thou feignest,’ 

4 Thou actest a part,’ 'Thou art no friend of mine.’ 2 
To Jn. the outward details of the act of Satanic 
treachery are indifferent. 

The end of the traitor is told in Mt. 27 3-10 Actsl 18-20. 
The discrepancies between the two accounts are remark- 
8 D th a ^ e * anc * t * ie silence of Mk. and Jn. is also 
~ , noteworthy. Mt. states that Judas, on 

0 U S ‘ finding that Jesus was condemned, was 
struck with remorse, and brought back the thirty shekels 
to the chief priests, confessing that he had 4 betrayed 
innocent blood.’ Then he hurled the 4 pieces of silver 
into the sanctuary (els rov vabv), and departed ’ ; tc this 
is added a further statement, complete in itself, 4 and 
he went away and hanged himself’ (dir^y^aTo) —where, 
we are not told. The chief priests, however, with 
characteristic scrupulosity, would not put the money 
into the sacred treasury (Kopfiavas), but bought with it 
the potter’s field to bury strangers in. This field 


1 Commentary on St. John (’87), 3 121. 

2 Holtzmann’s criticism that Lk.’s form of the speech of 
Jesus is rhetorical, does not go to the heart of the matter. The 
form may be rhetorical; but the idea is appropriate to the 
occasion. ‘Friend, (do) that for which thou art come,’ RVN 
rendering of e<*>’ o napa, is most unnatural; Judas had done his 
work; the underlings of the chief priests had to do the rest. 
Yet most modems agree with RV, and if anything had preceded 
which made such an aposiopesis natural (e.g./and Judas said, 
"What shall I do?’ 4 ’), it would be right to follow RV. AV’s 
rendering, ‘Friend, wherefore art thou come,’ is much more 
natural, hut it is ungrammatical. There must be an error in 
the text. Eratpe (an unsuitable word, whether we render 
‘Comrade’ or ‘Good Friend’) should come after e<£ o irapei 
(so D a c f Syr *ch L c i 0 - L is a corruption of a dittographed 
o irapft, D in fact gives erepai. E<£ o Trapei can hardly have 
come out of any other word than vnoKpivct. 
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received the name, ‘ Field of blood,' and so a prophecy 
of Jeremiah (or rather Zechariah) was fulfilled. 1 Here 
we have Iscariot represented as a second Ahithophel, 
who, so far as intention went, betrayed David to his 
enemy, and hanged himself (2 S. U23). 

The account in Acts can be separated, with advantage 
to the sense, from the speech of Peter in which it occurs, 
and may perhaps be a later insertion. It is, however, at 
any rate of early date. It states that, so far from 
restoring the money, Judas ‘acquired a field (xuplov, 
see Field, 9) with his unrighteous reward ; and falling 
headlong (on the field) 2 he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out.’ Hence that field was 
called Akeldama, or ‘The field of blood* (see 
Aceldama). So, it is added, the prophecies in Ps. 
6925 and 1098 were fulfilled. Clearly here is a mere 
popular explanation of ‘Akeldama,* and not less 
evidently here is the expression of the popular sense of 
justice as regards the end of the traitor. 

A more elaborate and tasteless story is given by Papias 
(Fragm. III.); it seems to be an independent version of the 
popular legend, reminding us partly of Acts 118, partly of the 
legend of the end of Antiochus Epiphanes in 2 Macc. 9 $JJ. 

Returning to the two biblical accounts, we note that 
De Quincey ( Works, 621-25) endeavours to remove the 
discrepancies, but by purely arbitrary means. This is 
quite needless. Both the modes of death assigned to 
Judas were conventionally assigned to traitors and 
enemies of God, and more especially that given in Acts 3 
to which there is a striking parallel in the story of the 
death of the traitor Nadan in the tale of Ahikar. Mr. 
Rendel Harris suggests that the original reading in Acts 
I18 may have been, not Trp-qvijs yevSfxevos, but 7 rprjodels, 

‘ having swollen out ’ ; the existing reading he accounts 
for by a tradition which identified Judas with a poisonous 
serpent, and he illustrates by ' upon thy belly shalt thou 
go’ in Gen. 314. Sec ‘Did Judas commit suicide?’ 
Arner. J. of Tkeol ., July 1900. 

The psychological attempts to explain the character 
of Judas so as to comprehend the crime ascribed to him 

9. Character. are T™- H * s despair has been 
regarded as a proof of original nobility 
of character (Hase) ; he has even been regarded as 
having sought the attainment of a good object by evil 
means (Paulus). Neander too was touched by the 
same generous anxiety for the misguided apostle. 

‘If Jesus is the Messiah/ so he considers judas to have 
reasoned, ‘ it will not injure him to deliver him up to his 
enemies, for legions of angels will come to his rescue, while if 
he is not the Messiah, he deserves destruction.’ 

Thus the betrayal was merely a test, intended to 
clear up all doubt. Volkmar thinks that * in the heart 
of the zealot who hoped to draw Jesus to battle and to 
victory, the greeting, so fearful to us, “ Hail, Master," 
must have meant, “ I greet thee, O king of Israel: now 
show thy power”* [Jesus Nazarenus [*82], 121). De 
Quincey considers that the object of Judas was— 
‘audacious in a high degree, but for that very reason not 
treacherous at all. His hope was that, when at length actually 
arrested hy the Jewish authorities, Christ would no longer 
vacillate; he would be forced into giving the signal to the 
populace of Jerusalem, who would then rise unanimously, for 
the double purpose of placing Christ at the head of an insur¬ 
rectionary movement, and of throwing off the Roman yoke.’ 

All these theories are entirely contrary to the evangelic 
narratives. If we accept the tradition that Judas 
betrayed his Master, we cannot separate it from the 
statement that he did it either out of Satanic wickedness 
or for money. 

Are critical students, then, really bound to accept the 
tradition as historical ? 

1 The passage, Mt. 27 9which shows evidence of Christian 
modification, has probably come from a collection of Messianic 
passages of the OT prophets in use among the Christians. 
(This also accounts for Snx twv Trpo^ijrCjv, Mt. 223; cp Naza¬ 
reth.) On Zech. 1112yi, see GASm. Twelve Prophets , 2475, 
and cp Potter. 

2 But cp J. R. Harris (below). Papias: iv iSCio <f>a<rl X“P l V 
TeAevn}<ravTa. 

3 Cp Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 81. 
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‘The fact of the treason of Judas is so unexpected, so 
incredible, so terrible; it jeopardises so painfully our faith not 
only in human fidelity but also in the dignity 

10. The story and greatness of Jesus, in his knowledge, 
Of Judas. his judgment, his keenness of vision, and 
above all, the weight of his influence and of 
that love of his which could melt even ice, and it is such a mark 
for the scoffing of enemies, beginning with the venomous CelsusJ 
that we should have to greet it as the removal of a hundred 
pound weight from the heart of Christendom, if the treason of 
Judas could be proved to have had no existence.* 2 

The growth of the story of Judas can also be ade¬ 
quately explained. Supposing that the original tradi¬ 
tion left the ease with which the capture of Jesus was 
effected unaccounted for, Christian ingenuity would 
exert itself to find an explanation. Passages in the 
Psalms which spoke of the Righteous Man as treated 
with brutal insolence by his own familiar friend (Ps. 41 9 
5512-14) would suggest the originator of the outrage; 
the betrayer of Jesus must have been a faithless friend. 
And if an apostle, who could he have been but Judas 
Iscariot? For Iscariot was not a Galilean like the 
other apostles ; he had a harsh, crabbed temper 
(xa\€7r6s), and he carried the purse of the little company. 
The last circumstance suggested a reminiscence of 
Zech. 11 12/.— a mysterious passage which seemed to 
become intelligible for the first time if applied to Jesus. 
This view is not altogether new ; in its earlier forms it 
has found little favour, 3 but it may nevertheless in 
essentials be true. 

The objections to it are (1) that the story of Judas’s treason 
has fixed itself firmly in our oldest documents, and (2) that in 
Actsl we have an account of the appointment of Matthias to 
the vacant apostleship. It cannot, however, be proved that 
Judas’s treason formed part of the oldest tradition ; it is separ¬ 
able from the surest traditions of the life of Jesus, and the 
appointment of Matthias may perfectly well have taken place, 
even if Judas did not betray Jesus. The probability is that no 
one knew how the emissaries of the Pharisees found Jesus so 
easily, and that the story of Judas’s treason was a very early 
attempt to imagine an explanation. Probably Judas did dis¬ 
appear from view. We know that all the disciples ‘forsook 
Jesus and fled’ (Mt. 2656 Mk. 14 50); Judas probably returned 
to his home, and never again joined the Galilean disciples, with 
whom he may have felt little sympathy. This view has the 
advantage over that still prevalent, because it does not force us 
to think that Jesus treated Judas worse than Peter, for whom 
he prayed when Satan ‘ had obtained him by asking, in order to 
sift him as wheat’ (Lk. 2231), or that the prayer 7rpdcr0es rjplv 
ttlo-tiv (Lk. 17 5) was unanswered in the case of Judas. That 
popular mythology gladly releases the traitor Judas from hell 
once in the year (cp Matthew Arnold, Saint Brandan), should 
perhaps stir the critical conscience to examine more fully into 
the grounds of the received opinion. 

A wild Gnostic fancy may be mentioned, as a singular 
specimen of early speculations about Judas. 

Epiphan. 383. Some Cainites say that Judas delivered up 
Jesus because he regarded him as a wicked man (ttovtjpov), 
who meant to destroy the good law. Others say that he gave 
Jesus up just because he was a good man. The rulers knew 
that if Jesus were crucified, their ineffectual power would be 
brought to nought. Judas therefore made a mighty effort to 
deliver him up. for the salvation of mankind, and deserves praise 
as an ‘ agent * in the events which have led to our salvation and 
enlightenment (dAAoi Se rwv aviw, ov\t, ^curiv, aAAa ayadbv 
avrov ovra irapihoiKe Kara Ttjv iirovpaviov yvoxriv. eyvojarav 
yap, <f>rj<riv } ot apx°VTes, on, eav o XP L ottos rrapaboO] 7 crravpA, 
xevovrai avrtavrj a<r6rvr\\ ; Svvapis, xai tovto, t/njtn, yvovs 6 Tovfia?, 
e<nrev<re xal iravra extVrjtrev, wore irapaSovvai avrov, ayaQ'ov 
Hpyov vonjaas rjp.iv el? ctorrjpiav. xal 8ei rjpas erraivelv xai 
airoSiSovai aiiru r'ov iiraivov, on St’avrov xarecrxeudtr^Tj rjpiv rj 
rov trravpov <ra)njpia xai r) $ia rfjs Toiavrrjs viro9e<rea)$ tcjv avu> 
aTroxdAvi/us). T. K. C. 

10. Judas of Galilee (ioyAac o taAiAaioc [Ti. 
WH]), in association with a Pharisee named Sadduk, 
was leader of an agitation which arose in Judaea (on the 
death of Archelaus), when that part of Palestine in 6 or 
7 A. d. was brought under Roman administration, and 

1 Orig. c. Cels. 2 11 f. Celsus, in the character of a Jew, 
scoffed at Jesus for being betrayed by one of those whom he 
called disciples—a proof that he was less able to attach his 
followers to himself than every general or brigand-chief. 

2 Keim, Jesu von Nazara , 3 242. 

3 Proposed by Bruno Bauer ( Kritik der evangel\ Geschichte 
der Sytioptiker und des Johannes, 3 [’42], 2^5^) and again by 
Volkmar ( Die Religion Jesu, 260Jf. ['57]), it has been rejected 
by Keim (Jesu von Naz. 3 242 fJ) ana Brandt (Die evangel. 
Gesch ., n-18). 
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Sulpicius Quirinius, the governor of Syria, instituted a 
census of the newly annexed district. In Gamaliel’s 
speech in Acts 5 37 it is rightly stated that he 1 rose up 
in the days of the enrolment (a^^oypa<pj |) , —the only 
enrolment known to Lk.—'Which had already been 
mentioned in the Third Gospel ( 2 i /. ; see Quirinius). 

Josephus speaks of Judas at some length in BJii. 8i ; Ant. 
xviii. 1 1 6, and also makes brief reference to him in BJ li. 17 8, 
vii. 81, Ant. xx. 02. The epithet (6 [KaAov^eyos] TaAtAato? or 
ou'rjp raAiAacos) which he bestows on him, expresses clearly that 
he was of Galikean origin, and had received from this circum¬ 
stance the standing addition to his proper name (which was a 
very common one) ; it would be given ail the more readily if his 
first public appearance was in Judsea, outside of his native land. 
Josephus (Ant. xviii.li) calls him, more precisely, a man of 
Gaulanitis (ravAaymjs. amjp), and says that he came from 
Gamala. Gamala was in Gaulanitis not far from the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, and Gaulanitis could be 
reckoned as belonging to Galilee in the broader meaning of that 
word. 

What Judas actually did is not quite clear from the 
account of Josephus. According to BJii. 178 he merely 
reproached the Jews with their subjection to the Romans; 
according to BJ ii. 81 he instigated them to revolt (els 
airbaracnv ii/rjye) by his reproaches ; according to BJ 
vii. 81 he persuaded ' not a few’ ( ovk 6 \Lyous) to make 
no returns (/177 Troteicrdcu ras &7roypa<pas) ; according to 
Ant. xx. 52 he actually caused the people to revolt 
against the Romans (. . . rod rbv \abv arch 'Yufialuv 
&7ro(TTr}<javTos). The expression last quoted goes too 
far if we take as our basis the chief passage in Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. 1 1). In that passage he introduces his refer¬ 
ence to Judas only after explaining how the Jews, yield¬ 
ing to the persuasions of Joazar the high priest, had 
submitted to the census. Judas indeed, he says, was 
urgent for revolt (i) 7 relyeT 0 £tt l ai rocrracrei) and the 
movement went far ; but he does not expressly mention 
any noteworthy occurrence, passing on merely to a long 
and vague list of evils extending in the course of time 
to the final destruction of Jerusalem, that had been 
brought upon the nation by the followers of Judas : 
wars, robberies, seditions, murders of principal men, 
famines, and the like. 

In particular he designates Judas and Sadduk as 
the originators among the Jews of a 1 fourth philosophy ’ 

(Terdpryv <pi\ocro<pLav), as he does also in the other 
leading passage (BJ ii. 81), where he calls Judas a 
‘ sophist of a sect of his own ’ (<jo<}>utt7)s iblas alptaews ; 
cp ii. 178 * a most cunning sophist, ’ <To<pi(7TT]S dewdraros ); 
in both places he takes occasion to characterise the 
three previously existing ‘ philosophies ’ ol the Jews— 
those, namely, of the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and 
the Essenes—but it is only in Ant. xviii. 16 that he goes 
into the 4 philosophy ’ of Judas and his companions. 
There he says that in every other respect the followers 
of Judas agree with the Pharisees, but they are dis¬ 
tinguished by an unquenchable love of liberty—holding 
God alone to be ruler and lord—and by indifference to 
death. The party of the Zealots (n^ag, Aram, aqjqg ; 
see Cananasan) is intended, from which party arose at 
a later date the Sicarii or Assassins, who not only 
did not shrink from violence and rebellion against their 
enemies, but also did not scruple to exercise a reign of 
terror over their co-religionists by secret assassination. 

It is. certainly no mere coincidence that one of their most 
determined leaders—he who held the fortress of Masada even 
after Jerusalem had fallen, and with all his companions com¬ 
mitted suicide when no longer able to keep the enemy at bay 
(73 a.d. ; see Israel, § 109) —Eleazar, son of Jairus, was a 
descendant of Judas of Galilee and a relation of his son Manaim 
(=Menahem), a ringleader at the beginning of the revolt in 66 
a.d. who himself in turn fell a victim to the fanaticism of the 
Zealots in the same year (BJ ii. 178 ./, vii. 8 1 ; cp Israel, § 101). 

It will be observed that in Josephus no word is found of 
what is stated in Acts 537, that Judas perished and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad. On the 
other hand, Josephus tells us (Ant. xx. 52) that the sons 
of Judas ( i.e ., two of them), Jacob and Simon, were put 
to death by the procurator Alexander of Judaea (there¬ 
fore about 46-48). In Lk. there is another noticeable 
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circumstance, the fact, namely, that Judas, notwith¬ 
standing the express mention of the census of 6-7 A.D., 
is nevertheless represented as coming upon the scene 
after Theudas, whose insurrection was under the 
procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus (i.e., about 44-46). 
At the same time it has to be remarked that, as the 
mention of the census shows, Lk. was not in error 
about the period of Judas so much as about that of 
Theudas ; whether this error justifies the conjecture 
that Lk. was acquainted with Josephus will be con¬ 
sidered therefore under the latter name (see Theudas). 

The other conjecture, that Lk. confused Judas, so 
far as his end was concerned, with his two sons, is 
certainly forcibly suggested by the fact that his fate is 
mentioned after that of Theudas. Krenkel (Josephus u. 
Lucas , ’94, 168-170) has pointed out an analogous 
case ; in 1 S. 17 Goliath is represented as having been 
slain by David, but in the older account (2 S. 21 15-22) 
this feat is given to Elhanan, while it is another giant 
that is encountered by David (cp Elhanan, Goliath). 
He instances similar slips of memory in Livy (xxi. 469/.), 
in Cicero (Cato Major , 23, § 83), and in Josephus him¬ 
self ; Josephus (BJ ii. 21 7), among the four men who were 
sent to Jerusalem to stir up the people against himself, 
names Judas the son of Jonathes, whereas in Vit. § 39 
he names Jonathes himself, thus (after an interval of 
25 years, it is true) making a mistake as to the name 
of a person with whom he had been personally in 
strenuous conflict. Krenkel himself adds, however, that 
even without confounding Judas with his sons, it was 
not unnatural that Lk. should assign to him the fate 
which, practically speaking, befell all the leaders of 
insurrection in those days. In any case Lk. found no 
warrant in Josephus for his statement that all the 
followers of Judas were scattered abroad. 

Schiirer, GJV( 2 ) I40 ef. (ET, Div. i. vol. ii. p. 81), confidently 
identifies Judas of Galilee with the Judas, son of Ezekias, who 
after the death of Herod the Great in 4 B.C. gathered a follow¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of Sepphoris and rendered all Galilee 
insecure, aiming, indeed, it would seem, even at the crown 
itself (BJ ii. 4 1, Ant. xvii. IO5). Krenkel, however (p. 163), 
rightly doubts this identification, inasmuch as Josephus does 
not give to this Judas the epithet of Galilsean, but designates 
him simply as son. of Ezekias, and moreover expressly records 
the execution of this robber-chief Ezekias by Herod the Great. 

11. Judas called Barsabbas (Acts 15 22). See Barsabas, 2. 

12. Of Damascus, with whom Saul stayed in the ‘Street 
which is called Straight ’ (see Damascus, § 3), Acts 9 1 1. 

P. W. S. 

JUDE, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. The author 
designates himself as Judas ‘a servant of Jesus Christ, 

1 General anc * ^ rot ^ er J ames .' and evidently 

l . wished to pass for a brother of Jesus (see 
rac r. judas, 7; James). It has been conjectured 
that he was restrained from so calling himself outright 
by an exalted idea of Jesus, which did not admit of his 
having a human brother. He addresses his writing to 
‘ those that are called, beloved in God the Father, and 
kept for Jesus Christ,’ thus evidently intending it for an 
extended circle of readers rather than for a single church. 
The object of the epistle is declared to be an exhorta¬ 
tion to the readers to ‘ contend earnestly for the faith ’ 
on account of certain ungodly men whose lives are 
reprehensible, and whose teaching is a denial of * the 
only Ruler and our Lord, Jesus Christ.’ Examples of 
the destruction by divine judgment of those whose 
belief and life were false are adduced from the OT and 
Jewish apocalyptic, and directions are given as to the 
proper deportment of believers toward such persons. 
The epistle closes with a doxology. 

The point of view of the writer is indicated in v. 17, as that of 
one who looked back upon the apostolic age (‘ Remember ye the 
words which have been spoken before by the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ’), and the prophecies referred to in v. 18 have 
so close a resemblance to the post-apostolic 1 Tim. 4 1 and 
2 Tim. 31 /. 4 3 as to favour the hypothesis, of a .dependence 
upon these epistles. Accords with the Pauline writings are at 
least probable in v. 12 (cp 1 Cor. II 20), z>. 20 (cp Rom. 8 26), w. 
10 and 19 (cp 1 Cor. 2 and v. 22 (cp 1 Cor. 3 15). 

The occasion of the epistle was evidently the author’s 
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lively concern about certain ungodly men (aaeftels, v. 4) 

2 Occasion wl10 ‘ st °l en in’ (irapeiatbvaav), and 
who were 1 turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness, and denying the only Ruler and our 
Lord, Jesus Christ.' He regards their influence both in 
doctrine and in practice as a menace to the well-being 
of the church, and he not only sounds a note of warning 
against them, but also points out the punishment re¬ 
served for such as they. 

Not only did they deny Christ and God as the only Ruler 
{tov (J.OVOV 8 e<TjroTT]v) and thus act the part of * liars ’ according to 
r Jn. 222 (cp Enoch 4810), but they ‘set at nought dominion 
(jcupiOTTjra), and railed at dignities (6o£ay, v. 8).' They are 
licentious revellers, stains (o-TrtAdiey, v. 12) in the Christian love- 
feasts, and mockers at sacred things. 

Although the examples of divine Judgment relate to 
wrong conduct, these dangerous persons are not simply 
men of loose morals whose life is a peril to the church— 
according to Schwegler’s opinion ( Nachap. Zeitalter, 
I 518/ ) and Ritschl’s ingenious argument marred by a 
somewhat strained grammatical interpretation (St. Kr ., 
’6i, p. 103 /.)—but also false teachers, as is evident 
from their ‘denying,’ from the reference to the divine 
judgment on those who ‘believed not,’and from the 
exhortation to ‘contend earnestly for the faith’ (v. 3). 

The data for a precise determination of their doctrines 
amidst the many so-called heresies of the early church 
are wanting, and expositors differ widely upon the 
matter. Renan stands alone in the opinion that the 
epistle was directed against Paul. Other scholars are 
divided as to whether it assails Jewish false teachers, 
hyper-Paulinians, Nicolaitans, Gnostics of the second 
century in general, or the Carpocratian Gnosticism of 
Alexandria in particular. 

The character and practices of the persons in question resemble 
very closely those of the Gnostics as described by Epiphanius 
(Herr. 26 11). We know that these denied that God was the 
‘ only Ruler ’—that is, the creator and governor of the world— 
and held very lax views as to the divinity of Christ (Iren. Herr. 

1 25 \/.\ Out of the dualism of their system naturally sprang an 
indifference to all relations to the flesh; and hence such moral 
looseness as is described in the Epistle appeared in some 
quarters. 

So close is the resemblance of the persons here 
censured to the Carpocratians who flourished in 
Alexandria toward the middle of the second century, 
that Clement believed Jude to have written prophetically 
of them (Strom. 3 2 /.). It is, accordingly, not improb¬ 
able that the writer had them in mind as his contem¬ 
poraries. His denunciations are quite applicable to a 
sect who had established upon lust a * cult of righteous¬ 
ness. ’ With the late date of the epistle which must be 
assumed from this point of view corresponds the author’s 
apprehension of Christian * faith ’ as a system of doctrine 
or a fixed confession ( v . 3). 

The writer uses apocryphal apocalyptic works such as the 
Ascensio Mosis in which Origen (Dr Princip. 3 2) found the 
legend concerning Michael (see Apocalyptic, 
3. Allusions. § 59), and the book of Enoch (6 and 10), from 
which he doubtless derived the story of the 
fallen angels substantially in the form in which he gives it. 
With reference to v . 14 see also Enoch 60 (cp Apocalyptic, 
§ 19). No certain conclusion as to the date of the Epistle can, 
however, be drawn from the citation of these writings. 

It has been argued that the author was an Alexandrian 
Jewish Christian from the fact that he attaches to the 
apocryphal books referred to, an equal authority with 
the OT—that is, regards them as belonging to the later 
additions to the canon. 

The epistle was probably used by the writer of 

2 Peter, though opinions are divided as to priority. It 
4 PoT+nnod not sur P r ising that, on account of its 

brevity and the fact that it is not of 
doctrinal importance, to say nothing of its making no 
claim to apostolical authorship, it did not receive early 
recognition. 

Jude is referred to by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 3 2 11) 
as a ‘catholic Epistle ' written by Jude, ‘frater filiorum Joseph 
exstans.’ Origen (In Mt. 1017 23 27) mentions it as the work of 
Judas the brother of James ; but except in the parts of his 
works which survive only in a Latin translation he does not 
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designal e the author as an ‘apostle.’ Tertullian, on the other 
hand, calls the writer ‘Jude the apostle’ (Dr cult.fem. 1 3 ). 
The Muratorian fragment makes mention of it in a somewhat 
doubtful text as the work of Jude without designating him 
either an apostle or the brother of James. Eusebius (HE 3 25) 
places it among the dvTiKt.y 6 p.evo., and says that * not many of 
the ancients have made mention of it.' Jerome (Dr vir. ill. 4) 
calls the author of the epistle ‘the brother of James,' and 
attributes its rejection by many to its citation of Enoch. 
Epiphanius (Herr. 76) speaks of its author as 6 afieA^oy ’Iaxw/3ov 
<cai Kvpiov, but according to the Canon of Athanasius all the seven 
catholic epistles were written by ‘apostles.’ The wavering and 
uncertain character of all this ‘testimony’ is evident. The 
epistle is not _ included in the Peshijta, although Ephrem 
acknowledged it as apostolic. It is not mentioned by Justin, 
Theophilus, and Irenaeus. [The text of the Epistle of Jude, like 
that of 2 Peter, has more than probably suffered in transmission, 
as the variant readings sufficiently warn us. See Hort's remarks 
in Notrs on Select Passages, NT 2 106. There are, no doubt, 
more discoveries to be made by a practised critic. Even Hort, 
for example, has not said all that might be said on the corrup¬ 
tions of v. 5. ^ Probably we should read, not eiSoray airaj- vavra 
otl icvp ioy Kaov k.t. A, but eiSoray irdvras on Trj<rouy aira£ Aabv 
k.t.A. — the position of dna£ in accordance with # and several 
Church Fathers and Versions ; Irjo-ovy (a corruption acc. to WH), 
with AB minusc. Copt. Vg. etc., Lachm., Zahn(£/«4 288), Nestle 
(Einf. 261). On the relation of Jude to Jewish apocalyptic 
writers cp Eschatology, especially § 00, and for a list of co¬ 
incidences cp Chase, art. ‘Jude, Epistle of,’ in Hastings’ DB 
28 oi f.\ 

Besides the well-known English and German Introductions 
the following works and articles may be consulted : Arnaud, 
Rrcherches crit. sur r£p. de Jude ('51); 
6. Literature. Kei\, Pet. u.Jud. (’53); Schott, Pet.u.Jud. 

(’63); Spitta, Der 2 Br. d. Pet. u. der Br. 
des Jud. (’85) ; Ritschl, St. Kr. (’61) ; v. Soden in //C3 b ; 
Schenkel in Bib. Lex. 3433^ (’71); Pfleiderer, Urchristen - 
thumV) (’87). o. C. 

JUDEA (ioyAaia [Aid.]), in Judith 3 9, a false 
reading for Dotaea (Ao)taiac [BN], -tgac [A]). 
See Dothan. 

Dot$a is defined as situated over against the great strait (RV 
ridge’) of Judea (ib. rov irpiovoy tov p.eydAov ttj? lovScu'as ; 
similarly Syr.) : the Gr. translator read TliS'D, * a saw,’ instead 
of TilP’D, ‘plain’ (Reland). This same plain is referred to in 
4 6 (om. N). 

JUDGE. The words for ‘judge’ will reward in¬ 
vestigation. 

1. ESa’, sophet (Phoen. b 5S5S Lat. su/etes [pi.]; Ass. sapdtu; 
KpiTris, SiKao-rjfc). See below (Judges, Book of , § r) ; also Law 
and Justice, § g/., Government, § 17, Israel, § 8/, and 
cp Covenant, § 4. Other words rendered ‘judge’ are : — 

2. pi, dayyan, 1 S. 24 15 [16], Ps. 685 [6](?), Ezra 7 25] (II1 Esd. 

8 23, xpiras xat Stfcao-ray, EV ‘judges and justices ’). 

3*. pdlil. Ex. 21 22 Dt. 3231 Job 31 11 (all these passages 
are insecure ; see Ges.-Buhl). 

4- D'n^X, eldhim , Ex. 216 22 8 [7]^ 28127], where AV 
* the judges ’ (mg. of 22 28) ; iS.2 25, where AV ‘ the judge *; 
in all these cases RV ‘God.’ 1 Other passages have been 
similarly interpreted; e.g ., Judg. 58 (EV ‘new gods’); Ps. 
82 1 [2]. The explanation is old (cp 0 Ex. 21 6, to xpmjpiov rov 
Otov; so Pesh.). Dillmann (Ex., ad loc.) thinks that judges 
were called El5him, because they gave sentence at holy places ; 
but Samaritan Tg. and Pent., Jerome, and probably Vet. Lat. 
(Ex. 22 8 [7I/C), followed by Graf and Kuenen, think that one 
of the sanctuaries of Yahwe is meant, where the priests gave 
divinely sanctioned judgments. Eerdmans (Th.T, '94, p. 283) 
and Marti (Gesch. 29) think that the household god is referred to 
as El5him ; and this view is archaeologically the most probable. 
On Ps. 82 1 see Angels, § 4. 

5* pxp, kasln, Prov. 67 RVmg. (AV ‘Guide,’ RV ‘Chief’). 

In’spite of Toy’s defence, Bickell's objections to the passage 
appear to be valid. It is unmetrical, and does not fit in well 
with what follows. It is probably an editor’s attempt to make 
sense of a variant form of v. 6 which had became indistinct. 
The absence of any reference to Prov. 6 7 in Ant (q.v.) is fully 
justified. 

6. The nmiN of Dan. 3 2/ (EV ‘judges’) is rendered in 
RVmg. ‘ chief soothsayer ’; but it is ‘ probably the Pers. endarzgar, 
“ counsellor,” a title which was still in use under the Sasanians 
(Nold. Tabari, 462 n.), and the resemblance with pit j [2 27] is 
therefore accidental’ (Bevan, eid loc.\ cp Marti’s ‘Aram. Gr. 
[Glossary]). 

7. 8. In NT xpt-njy (Mt. 525), fiixaa-njy (Lk. 12 14, see Ti.). 

Perfectly synonymous (see ©, 1 S. 24 15 [16]). t. K. C. 


1 Cp Deposit, n. 2. 
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Title and place in Canon (§ i). Redaction (§ 14). 

Contents (§ 2). Chronology (§ 15). 

Sources (§ 3). Ultimate sources (§ 16). 

Analysis (§§ 4-13). Historical value (§ 17). 

Minor Judges (§ 9). Text (§ 18). 

Literature (§ 19). 

The title Judges is a translation of the Hebrew name of 
the book, (KpIT.AI, H toon KpiTGON BiBAoc ; 2 

1 Title and ^ iber ^ u ^ cum )> which is given to it 
place in the ^ ecause ^ contains the history of certain 
^ rnnon Israelite leaders and champions who in 
the book itself (e.g. , 216-18) and else¬ 
where in the OT (2 S, 7 7 u 2 K. 23 22 Ecclus. 46 ii, 
etc.) are called • Judges ' (sopMtim). 

Those who gave the book this title probably thought of the 
Judges, as divinely appointed rulers, forming a continuous 
succession, and wielding oyer all Israel an authority which 
differed from that of the kings who followed them chiefly in 
that it was not hereditary (see Judg. IQzf. 127 f. u 13 I620 

1 S. 4 18 7 15). 3 The word sophet sometimes occurs in syn¬ 

onymous parallelism with mdlek,' ‘king’ (Hos. 77 Ps. 2 10); 
among the Phoenicians in an interregnum the supreme power 
was committed to a SiKa<rrr)s (doubtless siiphet ); 4 in 

Carthage and other Punic cities the sufetes were the chief 
magistrates, corresponding to the Roman consuls. 

The verb ese?, however, means also ‘ vindicate,’ and 
thus ‘champion, deliverer,' synonymous with jpgon (Judg. 

2 1618 39/. cp 1 S. 820 Neh. 927); and the title 
could therefore be interpreted, Book of the Deliverers 
of Israel (Ephr. Syrus). 

In the Hebrew Canon, Judges is the second of the 
Former Prophets, standing between Joshua and Samuel; 
in 0 (followed by Vg. and modern versions), Ruth, a 
story of the times of the judges (11), is appended to 
Judges and sometimes reckoned part of it. 5 

The Book begins with a brief account of the invasion 
of the interior of Western Palestine by the several 
2 Contents tr ^ eS| ^cir conquests and settlements, 

’ the names of the cities which remained in 
the hands of their old inhabitants (1) ; the disobedience 
of the Israelites in making peace with the Canaanites is 
rebuked by the Messenger of Yahw& (2 1-5). Ch. 2 6-10 
takes up the narrative at the point which has been 
reached in Jos. 2427; the verses are substantially 
identical with Jos. 24 28-31. This introduces a general 
description of the period of the judges as a recurring 
cycle of apostasy from the religion of Yahw& to 
Canaanite heathenism, divine judgment inflicted by the 
hand of the neighbouring peoples, and signal deliver¬ 
ance by a champion whom Yahw& raised up to save 
them from their enemies; closing with a catalogue of 
the nations of Palestine whom Yahwfe, for the sins of 
Israel (or as a test of its loyalty), left unsubdued (2 n- 

3 6). The history of the several judges is presented in 
a scheme corresponding to 2 n-19. 

Thus 37-11; ‘The Israelites offended Yahwe . . . and he 
was incensed against Israel and sold them into the power of 
Cushan-rishathaim, king of Syria, . . . for eight years. Then 
the Israelites cried for help to Yahwe, and be raised them up a 
deliverer, Othniel ben-Kenaz. (Here follows the account of the 
judge's exploits.) And the land enjoyed security for forty 
years.' 

With other names and numbers, and variations of 
phraseology, a similar setting is given to the stories of 
the succeeding judges. 

Israel is oppressed by the Moabites; Ehud kills the king of 
Moab, Eglon, and sets his country free (312-30); Shamgar 
makes a slaughter among the Philistines (831); the Canaanites 
under their king, Jabin of Hazor, and his general Sisera, 
oppress Israel; at the instance of the prophetess Deborah, Barak 
raises the tribes, defeats Sisera, and delivers Israel (4) ; the 
victory is celebrated in a triumphal ode ( 5 ); the Midianites 
and their Bedawin allies harry and devastate the land ; Gideon 

1 Baba bathra , 14 b. 

2 See Moore, Judges, p. xiii. Philo (Be con/us. ling., § 26) 
cites it as 17 rtov Kpifiartov avaypouponem) /St/ 3 Aos (Q'CBt? ; Orig. 
Sa^aret/x) ; cp the © title of Kings, 0curiAf iwv. 

3 So the name is understood by Josephus. 

4 Menander of Ephesus (in Jos. c. Ap. 1 21). 

5 See Canon, §§ 6 10, and Ruth. 
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by a stratagem throws their camp into a panic, pursues, and 
destroys them (6-8); Abimelech, a son of Gideon, becomes king 
of Shechem ; the Shechemites revolt and are punished ; Abime¬ 
lech is killed while besieging Thebez ( 9 ); Tola and Jair judge 
Israel (10 1-5) ; the Ammonites oppress the Israelites in Gilead ; 
Jephthah conquers them (10 6-12 7); Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon 
judge Israel (12 8-15); the Philistines are the masters of Israel; 
Samson inflicts many injuries upon them ( 13 - 16 ). 

Chapters 17-21 contain two stories of the times of 
the judges : the first (17/) tells of the migration of the 
Danites and the establishment of the sanctuary at Dan ; 
the second ( 19 - 21 ), of an outrage committed upon a 
traveller by the Benjamites of Gibeah and of the san¬ 
guinary vengeance taken upon the tribe. 

The preceding synopsis of its contents shows that 

3 Sources * n lts P resent form consists of 

three parts : 

1. I1-25, a brief history of the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan in some way parallel to Josh. 

2. 26-16 31, the history of Israel in Canaan from the death of 
Joshua to the. death of Samson, set in the framework of a 
consistent religious interpretation and a continuous chronology. 

3. 17 - 21 , an appendix narrating other events of the same 
period, but containing the name of no judge and exhibiting no 
trace of the distinctive religious point of view observed in the 
preceding chapters. 

A. Deuteronomistic Book of Judges .— Our inquiry 
must begin with the body of the book, 2 6-16 31. 

The introduction (2 6-3 6) as a whole is unmistakably 
deuteronomistic. 

The sweeping condemnation of the whole period —Israel 
forsook its own God, Yahwe, and worshipped the Baals and 
Astartes of Canaan—and the religious pragmatism which makes 
unfaithfulness to Yahwe the one unfailing cause of national 
calamity and return to him the signal for deliverance, are 
characteristic of the historiography of the end of the seventh 
century and in still more marked degree of the sixth century, 
under the influence of Deuteronomy, the prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and the Exile itself. 1 

The same pragmatism appears, as we have noted 
above, in the short particular introductions to the 
stories of the several judges (3 12-15 4i/ 13 1 ; more 
fully in 37-n 61-10 10 6-16), but not in chap. 1 nor in 
17 - 21 . Judg. 26-16 31 may therefore properly be 
called the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges. 

The deuteronomistic element is confined, however, 
to the introduction and the setting of the stories ; the 
stories themselves (except that of Othniel, 37-11) are 
not of deuteronomistic conception, and, except on the 
margins where they are joined to the pragmatic intro¬ 
ductions and conclusions, show no signs of deuterono¬ 
mistic redaction. 

ii. Pre-deuteronomic editor. —As in Josh. 1 - 12 , the 
deuteronomistic author manifestly took his narrative 
material from an older written source without to any 
considerable extent recasting it. 

In the history of Gideon (6-S) and Abimelech ( 9 ) it is plain 
that two accounts have been combined in the same way in which 
parallel narratives are so often united in the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. More or less convincing, evidence of the composite 
character of the text is discovered in other stories also (Ehud, 
Deborah and Barak, Jephthah; see below, § 4 ffX The 
history of the judges was, therefore, related in at least two 
older books. 

These sources were united, not by the deuteronomistic 
author of Judg. 2 6-16 31, but by an earlier compiler, 2 
as is evident from the following considerations :— 

First,, in the seams of the composite narrative no trace of the 
distinctive deuteronomistic manner can be detected. 

Second, the union of the two strands in 9 and in 17 /. ( 19 - 21 ), 
which chapters were not included in the deuteronomistic Judges 
(see below, § 14), is entirely similar to that in 6-8. 

Third, in the introductions and conclusions of the stories 
there are indications of an underlying editorial schematism 
different from that of Rd. 

fit. His two sources. —The pre-deuteronomic history 
from which the deuteronomistic author took his material 
was itself made up of two main strands of narrative 
united by a redactor. The case is thus precisely 
similar to that in Josh. 1-12 (see Joshua, § 6); and 
since in Josh, we have found reason to believe that 
the two sources are the continuations respectively of 

1 See Historical Literature, § 6. 

2 The opposite opinion is maintained by Kittel, almost alone. 
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those which in the Pentateuch are distinguished by the 
symbols J and E, and that they were united by a pre- 
dcuteronomic redactor (Kje), 1 a presumption arises that 
this is true in Judges also, and this presumption has 
furnished the working hypothesis of recent criticism. 

It is indeed true that the history of the period of the judges 
is not the necessary sequel of Josh, in the same way that the 
history of the conquest and settlement of Canaan is the necessary 
sequel of the promises to the patriarchs and the history of the 
exodus in J and E ; it is conceivable that an historian should 
close a work with the occupation of the promised land, as P 
seems to have done.' 2 This is hardly probable, however, in 
early historians, who commonly propose to bring the history 
down to their own time ; and, antecedent probability aside, it 
can be shown that neither I nor E comes to an end in Joshua. 3 
In Josh. 24 , E not only glances back over the preceding history 
(idolatry of the forefathers; God's deliverance), but by its 
earnest warnings of the consequences of falling away from 
Yahw& and worshipping other gods (19/22) looks forward to 
the subsequent narration of such apostasy and its results, just as 

1 S. 12 looks back over the period of the judges and forward 
over that of the kings. The suitable sequel of these verses in 
Tosh. 24 is Judg. 2 1^ 20 /. (cp 7 = Josh. 24 21 D), which in turn 
lead over to the stories in Judg. J also, whose account of the 
conquest is preserved in fragmentary form in Judg. 11-25 (with 
parallels in Joshua), cannot have ended his history with this 
incomplete occupation of the land of promise : the very form of 
the chapter fairly presumes the intention to tell how in after 
times these cities came into the hands of the Israelites; and 
Judg. 2 2pa, 8 2 a, which are recognised by most recent critics as 
the continuation of I in Judg. 1, actually lead over to the 
relation of the wars which Israel had to wage with these nations 
in the period of the judges. 

The affinity of parts of Judg. to E and J respectively 
has long been observed. 

Stade found E, not only (with E. Meyer, l.c.) in parts of 2 6- 
3 6, but also in 106-i6, which is clearly dependent on Josh. 24 ; 4 
Bbhme pointed out the striking resemblances to J in 6 11-24 and 
13 2-24; 5 Budde carried the analysis through the entire book.* 5 
\VinckIer ; Holzinger, and Moore have worked upon the same 
hypothesis. 7 

Other scholars, while not denying the existence of 
more than one source in Judges, think that there are 
not sufficient grounds for identifying these sources with 
the J and E of the Hexateuch. 8 For this division of 
opinion a different definition of the problem and a 
different approach to it are in part responsible. 

Kittel and those who occupy his position frame the question 
in some such way as this: Did the author who wrote the 
Yah wist ic part of the primeval history and the patriarchal 
stories in Genesis also write, say, the stories of Samson, 
or the part of the story of Gideon ascribed by Budde and 
others to J ? and they find the resemblance in style and diction 
insufficient to establish identity of authorship in this sense. But 
the unity of I in this sense is not affirmed by the critics on the 
other side. Believing that the writing of history began in Israel 
in the days of David or Solomon with the recent past, the events 
which led to the founding of jhe kingdom, and ascended thence 
to remoter times, they recognise that in the first comprehensive 
history of Israel from the earliest times to the days of the 
kingdom there were included not only materials of very diverse 
character, but materials which had been previously reduced 
to writing by different hands. 9 The existence of different 
elements of this kind in J even in Genesis itself is generally 
recognised. 

What the critics mean, who ascribe portions of 
Judges or Samuel to J is, not that these portions 
necessarily received their literary form from the same 
hand as the stories of the patriarchs or the narrative of 
the exodus, but that they formed part of the same 
comprehensive historical work in which the Yahwistic 
parts of Genesis and Exodus were included ; and that 
they were written in general in the same age and 
surroundings, and in the same spirit. 

1 In using the word * pre-deuteronomic ’ to designate this 
redaction, it is not meant to imply that it was earlier than 
621 b.c., but only that it preceded the deuteronomistic edition 
of Joshua and Judges. 

3 P, however, it is to be observed, is an archaeology rather 
than a history. 

3 First demonstrated by E. Meyer, ZATJV\ 144/ ('8r). 

4 ZA TIV 1340^ (’81). 

» ZA T\V 6 251 fjF. (’85). 

8 Ri. Sa. (’90). For an earlier attempt see Schrader in De 
Wette, Einl.fi) (’69). 

7 See Budde, Richter (AY/Q, (’97). 

8 Kue. Ond.fi) 1355^; Ki. St. Kr. 6544^1 (’92); Gesch. 

2 15Frankenberg, Comp. d. deut. Richtcrbuches ('95); K 5 . 
Eittl. 252-254, and in Hastings’ DB 2 8ii/I (’99). 

9 See Historical Literature, § 1 / 


It is manifest also that the problem should methodic¬ 
ally be approached, not, as is generally done, from 
the analysis of Genesis, but from that of Josh. 1 - 12 , 
where the nature of the sources is more nearly the same 
and their relation to the deuteronomistic element 
similar. When we come at it from this side, there 
appears to be no greater difficulty in the discrimination 
and identification of the sources in Judges than in 
Joshua, where J and E are generally recognised. 
There is general agreement that Judg. 1 gives us J’s 
account of the conquest, much abridged and glossed by 
later hands. 

B. Additional chapters.—Ch. 17 /. and 19-21 contain 
no deuteronomistic element. In both, two strands of 
narrative seem to be combined ; the character of the 
two versions and the nature of the composition make it 
a reasonable presumption that the sources are the same 
as in the preceding chapters; in 19 - 21 , the presence 
of a third element complicates the problem (see below, 
S *3)- 

Chap. li- 2 s is in the main from J, and contains an 
abridgment or epitome of the oldest account of the 
conquest. 

i« (corresponding to Josh, liar) was added by the last editor, 
making the only possible connection—though a false one—with 
... the preceding book. The hand of the post- 
4 . Analysis, exilic editor is to be recognised also in 4 8 9/ 
Chap. 1 1 - 2 s. (ascribing to Judah the conquests of Caleb, 
cp 20/.) 18, and in various minor glosses; 2ia 
connects with 5b, the intervening verses, containing the reproof 
administered by the Messenger of Yahw& to Israel for making 
peace with the Canaanites, are the addition of a redactor, 
probably R p ; the passage is a cento of reminiscences from the 
Pentateuch. 

In 26 - 36 , the Introduction to the Book of Judges 

5 Chat) 2 6-31 1 P ro P er ’ l ^ e text plainly not homo- 
P' 1X * geneous; but repeated redaction 
has made the problem presented to criticism very 
difficult. 

Vv. 6-10, which connect immediately with Josh. 2427 and 
continue the history from that point ( = Josh. 2428-31), are from 
E ; only 7 (=Josh. 2431, cp £ 5 ) is from a deuteronomistic hand. 
The sequel to this appears to be 13 20and perhaps 34. 1 The 
introduction of the deuteronomistic author is contained in 11/ 
14-19; but 17 and perhaps 16 also is a later addition (R P ). V. 23 a 
and perhaps 23 3 (reading Israel instead of Joshua) is from J, to 
which also 3 2 a belongs, the original continuation of the account 
of the conquest in ch. 1 ; 3 1a 3, and perhaps 4, are from a 
deuteronomistic hand ; 5 is probably wholly redactional (?R JE ); 
the provenience of 222 is not clear; the glosses in 3 i 3 2 b are 
late. 2 


Chap. 37-n (Othniel) is deuteronomistic throughout, a 
typical example of the historical scheme set forth in 

6 Chat) 312 1 2l1 ^ The stor T Ehuc * has a 

p. 12 31. deuteronomistic introduction (12-15)— 
the concrete facts in which, such as the Moabite occupa¬ 
tion of Jericho (133), the sending of tribute (153), etc. 
are of course derived from the original beginning of the 
narrative—and a deuteronomistic close (29/.). 

In the story itself are some doublets; most clearly in the 
account of the audience (19:20), perhaps also in that of the 
escape (26a : 263), and the Israelite attack on the Moabites 
(27 ff.'). The attempt of Winckler to separate two strands in the 
narrative is not convincing. 3 Perhaps the doublets should be 
regarded as evidence, not of the existence of a second source, 
but of the conflation of variants in the same source. The story 
(or the main narrative) comes from the oldest collection. Ch. 331 
(Shamgar) must have been introduced here by a very late hand; 
at an earlier stage in the redaction it stood after I631, where it 
is still found in several recensions of £ 5 . 4 


The deuteronomistic introduction is easily recognised 
in 41-4 ; the corresponding close is divided between 
7 Chans 4 4 23/. and 5 313; materials from the 

and 5 • Daborah story itseIf are incor P orated ' especially 
andBaValf in 4 3/. and traces of an older setting 

* seem to be preserved. The main 


1 The verses might in themselves be deuteronomistic and are 
now ascribed by Budde to Dj, an earlier deuteronomistic redaction 
than 11 ff. (Do). 

2 For different attempts to analyse this introduction, see 
Moore, Judges (’95), and S£OT t ‘Judges’ C97), and Budde, Ri. 
(AY/C, ’97). 

3 ATliche Unters . 55/*. (’92). 

4 See § 14. 
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narrative relates a conflict with Sisera, his defeat and 
death ; as in 5 , Sisera appears in it as an independent 
and powerful prince. A pre-deuteronomic redactor, 
for reasons which can only be uncertainly conjectured, 
connected this story with the account of an Israelite 
victory over Jabin, king of Hazor, superficially harmon¬ 
ising the two by making Sisera Jabin's general (2 7; x-jb 
also is hafmonistic). 

The account of the war (? of Zebulun and Naphtali) with 
Jabin, which is the basis of Josh. 11 iff. also, seems to be derived 
from the same source as the victory of Judah and Simeon over 
Adonibezek Qudg. 1 5 cp Josh. 10 ), i.e., J ; in that case it 
was probably quite brief. Contamination from the story of 
Jabin may be suspected in the mention of Kedesh of Naphtali 
as the home of Barak and the rendezvous of the tribes (6 10), 
and the locating of Jael's tent in tKe same vicinity (n 17), far 
away from the field of battle in the Great Plain; but the 
premises of this story are so imperfectly preserved that we can¬ 
not be certain. The story of Sisera is not improbably from E ; 
but there are no decisive grounds for the attribution, v . 1 7b 
is at least redactional; 5 is a late addition (R p ). 

Chap. 5 is a triumphal ode, celebrating the victory over 
Sisera. The title (1) was probably prefixed by the 
editor who introduced the poem into the historical 
context (cp Ex. 15 1); 31^ is D's standing formula ; 2 is 
thought by some to be misplaced or editorial ; to others 
2/. appears to be an invitatory in the manner of the 
liturgical psalms ; 31c is also questioned (see Budde 
Ri. ). Whether the ode was included in one of the 
collections of old Hebrew poetry such as the Book of 
Jashar, and whether it was found in one of the sources 
of Judges (? J), are questions which can hardly be 
answered with any confidence. See further, Deborah, 
§ 3 - 

The usual deuteronomistic introduction is found in 


61-6, embodying material from JE, and glossed by later 

8. Chaps. 6-8. 9. ! lan ? s; * h< : clos f e in ft 8a8 J. S J 3 ' 35 is a 
Gideon su ^ stltute f° r 9 . which was not 

A , . . * included in the deuteronomistic Judges. 

* The composite character of 6-8 was 
early recognised (Studer)—84^ cannot be the sequel of 
7 22-8 3; but the problem in 6/. is extremely complicated, 
and a complete solution is scarcely to be expected. See 
Gideon. 


Judg. 68-10, the prophet’s reproof, is akin to Josh. 24 1 S. 7 
1017^ 12 ; the resemblance may point to identity of source or 
to dependence, and the verses may be ascribed accordingly to E2 or 
to a late editor j 1 the fact that the speech is broken off may be 
urged for the former hypothesis (Budde). The call of Gideon, 
11-24, is from J (Bohme and most recent critics); many glosses, 
probably by more than one hand, in 13^14 16 17 b 18 a 20 ’zxb 
anticipate Gideon’s recognition of his visitor, and convert his 
hospitality into a sacrifice : it is not necessary to suppose con¬ 
tamination from a second source; 25-32 is cognate to 7-11, and 
presumably from the same source (Eo) ; late glosses in 28^ 3ia£ 
32<$ 33; 36-40 are with much probability ascribed to E ; 34 is 
from J ; 35a 7 2-8 is an addition attributed to Rje (Moore, 
SBOT) or to a post-exilic hand (Budde); 635^ is a still later 
exaggeration. 

Chap. 7 9-15 is ascribed by Budde to E, by Moore and Holzinger 
to J. In the description of the night attack on the Midianite 
camp (16-22) two stratagems have been combined — a clear 
analysis is impossible. The horns are probably from E (cp 
Josh. 6), the jars and torches then from J ; Winckler with con¬ 
siderable probability surmises that the latter originally belonged 
to the account of the attack E. of the Jordan (811); 2 it would 
follow that 84^ was omitted by the redactor who fused the two 
versions in *1 i6ff. ^ Chap. 7 24.A 81-3, form the conclusion of E’s 
narrative (harmonistic gloss in 7 25b). 

Chap. 84-21, with the exception of glosses and retouches in 10 b 
16, is from the oldest source (J) ; it presumes a personal griev¬ 
ance which is not mentioned in 61-8 3. Chap. 8 22 j., the rejection 
of the kingdom, stands on the same plane with 1S. 8^ 1017 ff. 12; 
the question whether we have to do with a late addition to E or 
with a deuteronomistic hand is of import chiefly for the history 
of the redaction. The setting up of the ‘Ephod’ at Ophrah 
(24.27a) is from J (glosses Jn 26), the comment thereupon (27^) 
deuteronomistic ; 28 33-35 is Rd’s close ; 30-32 were inserted by 
Rp (cp 11 2) when he restored 9 to its original place in the book. 3 

Chap. 9 , Abimelech. The chapter exhibits no trace 
of deuteronomistic redaction; but it is plainly composite. 
Two accounts of the discomfiture of the Shechemites 


stand side by side in 34 ff. and 42 ff. ; the antecedents of 
both may be traced in the earlier part of the chapter. 


1 Hardly to Rd (Frankenberg). 

2 So Holzinger and Budde ; cp Frankenberg. 

3 See § 14. 


Both sources must have narrated how Abimelech became king; 
but 1-6 seems to be homogeneous. The story of Gaal (26-40 [41]) 
is, in the main, from J ;1 Jotham’s apologue (7-21) from E 
(x6b-iga not improbably secondary); 22-25 ^ (+Rje), from 
which 42-45 also are derived ; 46-55 are ascribed by Moore to E 
(cp 41), by Budde to J (41 = Rje) ; 56 f. may be from E or Rje. 

The brief notices of the ‘ minor judges ’ differ in both 
form and content from the stories in the midst of which 
they stand. 

They speak neither of oppression nor of deliverance; the 

„ «■. stereotyped formula is, After him NN judged 

9. Chaps. 1 Ox- 5 , Israe l . . . years ... And NN died and 
128-15 : Minor was buried in such and such a place. The 
Judges. years of rule (23, 22, 7, 10, 8) differ notice¬ 
ably from the symmetrical numbers of Rd’s 
chronology (40, 20, 80). 

The names of several of these 4 judges ’ are otherwise 
known as names of clans, and what is told of their 
numerous posterity, possessions, and matrimonial 
alliances seems to be the legendary reflection of clan 
history. 

Many scholars therefore think that these notices were made up 
by a late redactor to round out the number of twelve judges. 2 
In confirmation of this view it was pointed out that the sum of the 
years of their rule (70) is almost exactly that of the periods of 
oppression (71) in Rd’s introductions to the stories of the judges; 
the post-exilic editor made the succession continuous, reckoning 
the years of foreign domination (in the intention of Rd, inter¬ 
regna) in the rule of the succeeding judge. 3 The framework 
in which these names and numbers are set is an imitation of Rd. 
Others, observing that the formula of the minor judges occurs 
also at the close of the story of Jephthah (127, note also theszor 
years of his rule cp 1520 iS. 4 18 7 15), believe that the minor 
judges were contained in JE, and were taken thence without 
change by Rd ; the set phrases of Rd are an amplification of 
those of his predecessor. 4 


The arguments from the number twelve and from the 
chronology are not conclusive, and even if it were 
certain that the minor judges were not contained in the 
deuteronomistic book, it would still be possible that R P 
did not invent them, but simply restored them from JE; 
that the names are really those of clans is not proof of 
late origin, as we may see from Gen. 38 , for example. 

The introduction to the story of Jephthah, 10 6-16, is 
much longer than usual, and appears on close examina¬ 
tion not to be homogeneous. 

In 6-9 the set formulas of Rd have been expanded by subsequent 
editors (especially in 6 a /3 Zb ga ) ; 10-16 is cognate with 68-10; 

it looks as if a redactor had combined an 
10 . Chap. 106 - introduction to the Philistine oppression in 
I27: Jephthah. the days of Eli with that to the Ammonite 
oppression (cp 7); 17./I belongs to the deuter¬ 
onomistic introduction, the material being taken from the following 
story ; the closing formulas are found in 1133 127 (perhaps pre- 
deuteronomistic) ; in 11/. we have editorial amplification 

In IO17-I27, the long diplomatic representation to 
the king of Ammon, 11 12-28, is foreign to the main 
narrative; it has in reality nothing to do with the 
Ammonites ; the argument is drawn entirely from the 
history of Israel’s relations to Moab. The passage is 
therefore generally regarded as an editorial addition 
(? Rje)- 

Holzinger, followed by Budde (KHC, Richter, 80-82), con¬ 
jectures that two stories (J and E) about Jephthah have been 
combined, much as are the two stories about Gideon in 6-8. An 
outlawed freebooter recalled from banishment by the Gileadites 
(11 1-10 in the main ; 2 is a late interpolation) ; after seeking aid 
in vain from the tribes west of the Jordan (cp 122, and 1129), he 
marches against the Ammonites and defeats them ; the Ephraim- 
ites who come against him seeking trouble are severely punished 
(12 1-6). In the other (E) he was represented as dwelling at 
Mizpah ; the enemy is Moab (1112 ff., harmonised by Rje by the 
substitution of the name Ammon); the victory is purchased by the 
vow which cost the life of the hero’s daughter (11 30-40). 5 


In the story of Samson the brief deuteronomistic 
11 rha™ formulas are found in 13 i 1520 I631. 
' „ ™ * The stories, which are not all of the 

. amson. same ant jq U ity, were in all probability 
found in J ; composition or contamination from E is not 


1 Budde suspects considerable contamination from the other 
source. 

2 Nbldeke, ATliche Unters. 190. 

3 See We. CHfi) 216/ cp 356 ; Stade, ZA T\V 1 330 / (’81) ; 
Budde, Ri.Sa. 134 ff., Ri. \xf. xviiyC ; Cornill, Eini.ft' 4 ). 

4 Both Kuenen (Ond.fi) 1 351 /., cp 342, 354) and Kittel (Hist. 
83/C) regard the list of minor judges as pre-deuteronomic. 

* See further, Jephthah. 
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demonstrable ; in some cases a later Yahwistic variant 
has been united with the older story (Budde); in 14 an 
editor has made numerous changes, the tendency of 
which is to remove the offence of Samson’s marriage into 
a Philistine family. 1 2 

As has been noted above (§ 3, ii.), chaps. 17 /. exhibit 
no signs of deuteronomistic redaction. The repetitions 
p, - which abound in the story have been 

1 tyt +- S / ascribed to interpolation by an editor 

Migration 01 whose aim was to throw contumely 

Damtes. . , , r-x * 

on the famous sanctuary at Dan ; a 

more probably they are due to the union of two closely 
parallel versions. 4 

The main narrative is from J ; the second version may be 
traced in 172-4 7* I2a 1834*, in one strand running through 
18 7-10 15 31 (or 30). The hands of both Rje and Rp may be 
recognised; the former in harmonistic adjustments, the latter 
chiefly in archaeological notes. 

In chapters 19-21 there is a stratum which in spirit and 
language is akin to the youngest additions to the Hexateuch 
and to the historical midrash in Chron. To 

13. Chaps. 19-21: the late stratum belong 20 r 2*9-48 (remains 

Outrage at of the older text in 14 19 29, considerable 

Gibeah. P art 44 ‘* 47 )> 2l2 * 1 4 i n the main, 

16 19^ 20a 22* 24. The older narrative was 
itself composite, as appears most clearly in 19 . The main source 
is J, contamination from a second version is to be recognised 
especially in 19 & 5-8 10* 13 15^; a complete separation of the 
two closely parallel and intimately welded accounts is not 
feasible. In 21 the rape of the Shilonite maidens (15 
17-19 a 21-23, excluding glosses in 22) comes from the oldest 
source ; the remainder is not homogeneous; Budde finds (in 1 
6-8 10a. 12* 13 14* 24^) E’s account of the expedition to Jabesh 
combined with the post-exilic version of the same ; others ascribe 
the repetition and confusion to very late interpolation (especially 
in 4./.), evidence of which is found in 20 also(n 1823./ 27/; 
etc.). The midrash seems to have been united to JEbya 
redactor ; see § 14. 

Redaction — i. Pre-deutcronomistic (Rje)*—A s in Josh. 
1 * 12 , the deuteronomistic author of Judg. found J and 
_ . -> j i.* E already united by an earlier redactor 

14. Redaction. (Rje) . lhere is n0 evidence that he had 
J or E separately. The earlier redaction was primarily 
harmonistic ; it laboured with more or less skill to make 
one continuous narrative out of two. Its religious stand¬ 
point was that of the prophetic period; the moral and 
religious lessons of the history are emphasised, as they 
were also in the younger stratum of E ; it is not improb¬ 
able that the beginnings of a pragmatism akin to that 
of R d were found in R JE . The historical standpoint is 
that of a united nation, and it was natural that the 


redactor should see in the invasions of particular regions 
and the deliverances wrought by local champions the 
oppression and liberation of all Israel, thus also prepar¬ 
ing the way for R D . 

ii. Deuteronomistic (Rd)*—T he aim of the deuterono¬ 
mistic author, as has been observed above, was religious 
rather than historical; the experience of Israel in the 
days of the judges is used to enforce for his own 
generation the lesson that unfaithfulness to Yahw6 is 
always punished by national calamity, but that repent¬ 
ance brings deliverance. This lesson is set forth in the 
introductions to the whole book, and to the history of the 
several judges ; the redactor hardly touched the stories 
themselves. He freely omitted, however, what did not 
readily lend itself to his purpose ; chaps. 1 9 (for which 
833-35 is a substitute) 17/. 19 - 21 , and perhaps the end 
of Samson's career, 16 (note the close 1620). Later 
deuteronomistic editors may have added some verses, 
especially in the longer introductions ( 26-36 61-10 
IO6-18). 5 

It is not probable that the deuteronomistic Book of 
Judges ended with 1 631 (or 15 20); the Philistine oppres¬ 
sion was not at an end with the death of Samson. We 


should expect the author to include the whole period of the 
judges down to the establishment of the kingdom, and, 


1 See Stade, ZA 77 F 4 250-256 (’84); v. Doominck, 7 V?. 7*28 14. 

2 Oort, Th. T 1 285-29* (’67); Haldvy, REJ 21 207-217 (’90). 

8 Oort, We. (formerly), Kue., and others. 

4 Vatke, Be., Bu., Moore; see now We. CH l 3 ) 363^ (’99). 

8 Budde (Ri.) finds evidence of two deuteronomistic redactions. 
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at least, he can hardly have failed to record the deliver¬ 
ance from the Philistines. Confirmation of this ante¬ 
cedent probability is found in 1 S. 1 - 12 . 

At the close of the life of Eli (1 S. 4 18) we read the formula, 
‘ He judged Israel forty years,' precisely corresponding to 
Judg. I631 (cpl27 IO2 /. 1291114); Samuel also is represented 
as a great deliverer, under whom the Philistines suffered such 
a repulse ‘ that they were subdued and no more invaded the 
territory of Israel; the hand of Yahwe was against the Philis¬ 
tines as long as Samuel lived ’ (1 S.713; cp Judg. 218 Tosh. I5 
Judg.331 423/8281133); of Samuel also it is said, ‘He 
judged Israel as long as he lived * (x S. 715). 

We should expect also that the author of the deuter¬ 
onomistic Judges would bring his book to a close by 
repeating and enforcing the religious lessons he had so 
much at heart, just as the deuteronomistic history of Moses 
closes with his solemn parting admonitions (Dt. 4 29 /), 
and the deuteronomistic history of Joshua with similar 
exhortations from the leader of the conquest (Josh. 23 ). 
The farewell address of Samuel, the last of the judges, 
in 1 S. 12 , with its historical retrospect and its solemn 
warnings for the future, so evidently marking the bound¬ 
ary between the history of the judges and the kings, is 
just such a close as we should look for from the author 
of Judg. 26-36 (or 2 n ff.). The alternative is to sup¬ 
pose that the passages cited from Samuel belong ex¬ 
clusively to a pre-deuteronomic editor; which would 
compel us to suppose (with Budde) that the original 
conclusion of the deuteronomistic Judges was omitted 
by the post-exilic redaction (R P ). 

iii. Post-exilic (Rp).—In Judg., as in Josh. 13 /:, it 
seems that JE was in the hands of the post-exilic redactor, 
who restored from it the chapters which R D omitted 
(1 9 17 - 21 ). The splitting of the deuteronomistic formula 
in 424 and suggests the possibility that 5 also was 
inserted by a post-exilic hand. The last redactor also 
introduced the midrashic version of the war on Benjamin 
in 19-21 ; many minor additions and changes in the 
text of other chapters are to be ascribed to this redactor 
or to still later editors and scribes. To R P many 
scholars attribute also the ‘ minor judges’ (101-5I28-15); 
see above, § 9. It is generally agreed that Shamgar in 
331 belongs to one of the latest stages of the redaction. 
The history of the text shows that the verse once stood 
after 16 31 (following Samson), where the Philistine 
slayer is in place, and was introduced by the usual 
formula of the minor judges. The character and form 
of the notice remind us strongly of the exploits of 
David’s heroes (2 S. 23 , cp especially Shammah ben 
Agee, 11 /.). Corruption of the name to Shamgar ( 56 ) 
led to the insertion of the verse before 4 f 1 It is quite 
possible that the verse in its original form stood in JE 
after Samson. 

In 1 K. 61 the deuteronomistic author makes the time 


from the Exodus to the founding of the temple in the 
ik fourth year of Solomon 480 years. 

ffy* This is manifestly computed on the 
basis of twelve generations of forty years. 3 
The chronology of R p in J udg. belongs to the same system. 


Othniel’s victory secured peace for 40 years; Ehud’s, 80; 
Barak’s, 40; Gideon’s, 40 ; Samson judged Israel 20 years. 
By the side of these round numbers appear others which do not 
seem to be systematic ; for the rule of the ‘ minor judges' (23, 
22, 7, 10, 8), Jephthah (6), Abimelech (3), and for most of the 
periods of oppression (8, x8, 20, 7, x8, 40). The sum of all these 
numbers, together with the times of Moses (40), Joshua, Eli 
(40, © 20), Samuel, Saul, David (40), greatly exceeds 480, and 
various hypotheses have been proposed to bring the data into 
agreement. The most probable is that the years of foreign 
domination are not to be counted separately, but to be included 
in the rule of the judges, which are thus continuous. We thus 
obtain : Moses, 40; Joshua, x; Othniel, 40; Ehud, 80 ; Barak, 
40 ; Gideon, 40; Minor Judges with Jephthah, 76 ; Samson, 20; 
Eli, 40; Samuel, y; Saul, z; David, 40; Solomon (to the 
founding of the temple), 4 ; total 420-f x-\- y+s, which leaves us 
60 (or if with © we give only 20 years to Eli, 80) years for 


1 See Budde, Ri. x ; and Moore, SBOT , ‘Judges,’ on 1631. 

2 See Noldeke, ATliche Unters. 173 ff. ; Moore, Judges, 
Introd. § 7; Budde, Ri. xvii ff.\ also Bousset, ‘Das chrono- 
logische System d. biblischen Geschichtsbucher,’ ZATIV 20 

3 s"See Chronology, § 5. 
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Joshua, Samuel, and Saul. Substantially the same result is 
reached by those who reckon in the periods of oppression and 
exclude the ‘ minor judges ’ as a later addition (see § 9). 

The oldest written history of the period of the judges 
drew its materials from the local traditions ; the story 

16. Ultimate ° f ., Ehud jf f°? ne ' ted w !‘h Gilgal; 
sources. Gldeon and Abimelech with Ophrah 
and Shechem ; Jephthah with Mizpeh 
in Gilead ; Deborah and Barak belong apparently to 
the tribes N. of the Great Plain (though Deborah may 
have been early appropriated by Ephraim). The 
subject of these traditions was naturally the daring 
deed by which an Israelite hero discomfited the enemy 
and delivered his countrymen ; of the situation only 
enough was recalled to make the achievement the more 
glorious ; there was no motive for preserving the 
memory of the misfortunes of the Israelites in war, or 
the way in which their neighbours got the upper hand 
of them. We may be sure that if the deuteronomistic 
author had found any such details in his sources he 
would have made the most of them. 

Chaps. 13-16 are of a different character. They con¬ 
tain a life of Samson from the announcement of his birth 
to his death, and narrate, not one signal act of deliver¬ 
ance, but a series of exploits in which the hero, a man 
of gigantic strength, in his own cause, single-handed, 
inflicts many injuries upon the Philistines. The stories 
may reflect a historical situation, the Danite Hercules 
may have been a historical person ; but it is evident 
that we have in these chapters not historical traditions, 
in the sense in which we may use those words of the 
stories of Ehud, Gideon, Abimelech, and others, but 
popular tales, in which, as usual, elements of widely 
diverse origin in part, perhaps, mythical—have been 
united in the imagination of the people. 1 It is note¬ 
worthy, and not without historical significance, that 
these are the only stories in the book which come from 
the south. 


Chapters 17 f, which have for subject the migration 
of the Danites, the origin of the idol and the priesthood 
at Dan, are probably derived from the traditions of 
that sanctuary. Of the history of the war over Gibeah 
(chap. 19 .#:), we can only say that it seems to be from 
an Ephraimite source. 

In estimating the historical value of the Book of 
Judges, we must bear in mind that the stories of the 
17. Historical deliverers of Israel represent only 
value. certain glorious moments in the history 
°f these centuries ; of their manifold 
vicissitudes of fortune tradition has preserved but 
fragmentary memories, and of the long, slow process 
by which the nomadic Israelite tribes established them¬ 
selves in Canaan and adopted the agriculture and arts of 
the older inhabitants, we learn only from the glimpses 
which the stories incidentally afford us. 

The chronological scheme of R D is late and system¬ 
atic ; we cannot be sure that the order in which the 
stories were arranged in JE was chronological. In the 
stories themselves a legendary admixture cannot be 
denied ; this has been successively heightened by later 
authors and editors ; the union of parallel accounts by 
Rje has, in more than one case, wrought an intricate 
confusion which baffles the keenest analytic criticism. 

When all this is recognised, however, it remains true 
that the picture which the book gives us of the social 
and religious conditions of the period which preceded 
the establishment of the kingdom is of the highest 
historical value. It is manifest that the traditions con¬ 
tained in it were fixed in writing before the momentous 
changes which the kingdom wrought had had time to 
make such a state of things as is represented in Judg. 
unintelligible or unsympathetic. 

We fortunately possess one contemporary monument, 
the Song of Deborah ; 2 and its description of the great 


1 See Samson, § 2. 

2 See Deborah, and Poetical Literature, § 3 (ii.). 
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struggle with the Canaanites confirms the impression 
that the picture of the times which the stories draw for 
us is as faithful as it is vivid. 1 

The Hebrew text of Judges is unusually well pre¬ 
served. Only in parts of the Song of Deborah does 
18 Text an ^ consldera ble passage seem to be beyond 
• critical remedy. In other difficult places un¬ 
skilful redaction, rather than faulty transmission, seems 
to be responsible for the obscurity. 

There are two distinct, if not wholly independent, 
Greek translations of the book ; one found in the great 
mass of manuscripts (A, etc.), and rendered by most 
of the secondary versions, of which Lagarde’s edition 
may be taken as a fair representative ; the other in 
B, a group of minuscules, and the Sahidic version. 
The latter, which is the younger of the two, adheres 
closely to MT, and is consequently of relatively little 
value for the emendation of the text. 2 


A. Commentaries.— Sebastian Schmid, 1684 ; Jo. Clericus, 
1708; G. L. Studer, Richter , ’35; second (title) ed. 42; 

T .. 1 Bertheau, '45, W ’83 (XGH); C. F. Keil, 

19. Literature. ’63, ( 2 ) * 74} et, ’68 ; P. Cassel, ’6 S , ( 2 ) ’87 
(Lange’s Bibehverk ), ET, *72 ; J. Bachmann, 
68 (unfinished; chaps. 1 - 5 ); Hervey, '72 (Speaker’s Commen¬ 
tary) ; E. Reuss, La Bible , 1 , ’77 ; Das A Ite Testament , 1, ’92 ; 
S. Oettli, ’93(A'6W); G. F. Moore, ’95 (Internat. Crit. Comm.), 
98 (SBOT; translation and brief notes) ; K. Budde, ’97 ( KHC ). 

B. Criticism. —Noldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A T, 
173-198 (’69); Schrader, in De Wette, Einl.fi) 327-333; We. 
CH ( 2 ) 213-238, cp 353-357; v. Doorninck, Bijarage tot de 
tekstkritiekvan Rickteren, 1-16,123-128(#9); E. Meyer, ‘Kritik 
der Berichte fiber die Eroberung Palaestinas,’ ZATW\ 117-146 
(’8x); B. Stade, ‘ Zur Entstehungsgesch. des vordeut. Richter- 
buches,’ ZATIV 1 339-343 (’81); J. C. Matthes, Th.T\bsQ3 ff. 
( 81) ; W. Boehme, ZA TW 6251-274 (’85) ; K. Budde, ZA TW 
793-166 (’87); Ri.Sa. 166-1 (’90); Kuenen, OndA 2 ) I338-367; 
S. R. Driver, JQR 1 258-270 (’89), Introd.fi) (’97); R. Kittel, 

Die pentateuch. Urkunden in den BB Richter u. Samuel,’ St. 
Kr. 6644.#: (’92), Hist. i. ; also in Kautzsch, HS , ’94 (analysis 
in the margin); G. Kalkoff, Zur QuellenkiHtik des Richter- 
bitches , '93 (Gymnas. Progr.); Frankenberg, Die Composition 
des deuteronomischen Richterbuches , ’95 ; Konig in Hastings’ 
DB, art. ‘Judges ’ (’99). See also the commentaries of Studer, 
Bertheau, Moore, and Budde (using valuable unpublished 
investigations of Holzinger), and the Polychrome Bible (analysis 
m colours). G F M 


JUDGMENT, DAY OF (hmgpa Kpicecoc). 2 Pet. 
37. See Eschatology, §§ 34#: 

JUDGMENT HALL (npAiTcopiON), Jn. 18 28 33 
199 Acts 2335 ; RV ‘palace,’ RV m s- Prjetorium 
{q.v.). 


JUDITH (nH-liV, § 76; fern, of Jehudi, q.v.). 
i. Daughter of Beeri the ‘ Hittite' (or rather ‘ Rehobothite,’ see 
Rehoboth), and one of the wives of Esau ; Gen. 2634 [P] 
(iovfi[e]iv [AZ>EL]). See Basemath. A Jewish clan as 
‘daughter'of a Rehobothite, is not likely. Perhaps ‘Judith’ 
is a corruption of Horith (IVTin). 

2. See below. T K C 

JUDITH, THE BOOK OF (loyAei© [BNA], i.e., 

rVTliT), one of the Books of the Apocrypha [§ 5,4], has 

1. Two versions f ome d ° wn to us in a shorter and a 
of story. longer form, and the text of the 
latter in a variety of recensions. 

The various texts belonging to the longer (the canonical) 
recension show much more pronounced differences than are 
found in those belonging to the other. Even Jerome speaks of 
the number and variety of the MSS of the Judith legend which 
had been seen by him. 

The two forms of the story are quite different in 
tendency and in historical background. The contents, 
which though similar are not absolutely identical, are 
therefore summarised here separately, as comparison of 
the two forms of the story may enable us to arrive at 
sure conclusions as to the date and origin of the book. 3 

1 On the historical character of Judg. 1, see Joshua, §§ 13 is ; 
also Historical Literature, § 2. 

2 On the text see Moore, Judges, xliii ff., and in addition to 
the authors there cited, Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus , ’95 ; cp 
M £ore s critical edition of the text in SBOT Heb., 1900. 

^ The line here taken renders it unnecessary to discuss other 
critical theories, which, resting on mere conjecture, were only 
provisionally useful. They are briefly referred to by Kfinig in 
,JL S ,, l- discussed at length by Ball in his commentary'. 

[Ball himself refers Judith to the time of queen Salome- 
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The longer form of the story is as follows:—Arphaxad, ! 
king of Ecbatana, fortifies his city. Nabuchodonosor 
2 Loneer ( Nebuchadrezzar )' king of the Assyrians 
storv (A) in ^tneveh, makes war against him and 
™ ' '* summons the dwellers in all the lands 
between Persia and Memphis to his aid. They refuse. 
Vowing vengeance against them, he marches alone to 
battle with Arphaxad (q.v., 2), and destroys him. 
After an interval he appoints Holofernes general over 
his army, and sends him against those nations which 
had refused their aid, with orders to spare none who 
should offer resistance, or should refuse to recognise and 
worship Nebuchadrezzar as a god. 

Holofernes occupies all the places along the sea coast, 
and destroys all their gods so that 1 all the nations 
should worship Nabuchodonosor only, and that all their 
tongues and their tribes should call upon him as god ’(38). 
The ‘children of Israel that dwelt in Judaea,’ terrified 
at his approach, fortify their hills. Joakim the high 
priest charges the people of Bethulia and Betomesthaim 
to guard the passes to the hill-country, while all the 
inhabitants of Judaea and Jerusalem betake themselves 
to fasting and prayer. 

Achior, the leader of the children of Ammon, tells Holofernes 
who the Jews are and warns him not to attack them, for if there 
is no iniquity among them their Lord will defend them and their 
God be for them. Holofernes and his followers are incensed 
against Achior, and rebuke him, telling him that there is no 
God but Nabuchodonosor, who has decreed the utter de¬ 
struction of the Jews. Achior will be destroyed with them. 
Having thus spoken Holofernes causes Achior to be cast 
down and left at the foot of the hill near Bethulia. He is 
rescued by the Jews, who, after the words of Holofernes have 
been reported to them, fall down and worship God, saying: 
‘O Lord God of heaven, behold their arrogance, and pity the 
low estate of our race, and look upon the face of those that are 
sanctified unto thee (or, thy sanctuary [Syr.]) this day’ (0 19). 

Holofernes lays siege to Bethulia and stops the water 
supply. The people lose heart and press Ozias and 
the rulers to give way ; these promise to do so, if no 
help arise before five days have passed. Now in those 
days there lived a widow, named Judith, of rare piety 
and beauty. She fasted all the days of her widowhood 
save the eves of the Sabbath, and the Sabbaths, the 
eves of the new moons and the new moons, and the 
feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel. She 
blames Ozias and the rulers for thinking of submission, 
and points out to them that as they are now worshipping 
none other but the true God—and no one among them 
worships gods made with hands as had aforetime been 
the case—they may safely put their trust in God that 
he will not despise them nor any of their race. The 
rulers excuse themselves, and Judith promises to do for 
them something that shall go down to all generations. 
When left alone she falls on her face, and at the time 
when incense is being offered in the temple in Jerusalem 
she prays God to help her in her undertaking, recalling 
the deliverances wrought in the time of the Maccabnean 
revolt and on other occasions when God had signally 
discomfited the plans of their enemies for the destruction 
of the Jewish nation. She then decks herself bravely 
and goes to the camp of Holofernes accompanied by her 
maid, who carries a bottle of wine, a cruse of oil, a bag 
filled with parched corn and fine bread (and cheese 
[It. Syr. Vg.]). Arrived at the camp, she is brought 
before Holofernes, who asks her wherefore she has 
come. 

She tells him that her nation cannot be punished, neither 
can lhe sword prevail against them, except they sin against 
their God, but that now they are about to eat all those things 
which God charged them by his laws that they should not eat, 
and that they will therefore be delivered into his hands. She 
will show him the way to the town, and will lead him until he 
comes to Jerusalem. Holofernes is highly pleased, and bids 
that his people should prepare for her of his own meats and 
that she should drink of his own wine. This she refuses; but 
in the morning she asks and receives permission to go forth into 


Alexandra (79-70 b.c.), and G. Klein (Actes du VIlie. congrts 
internat. des Orientalistes , sect. s£mit. 287-105, Leyden, *93), 
reviving a theory of Hitzig, to the period of the revolt of Bar- 
Cochba (131-135 a.d.). ] 
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the valley of Bethulia for prayer ; on three successive nights 
accordingly she goes forth and washes herself in a fountain by 
the camp. 

On the fourth day Holofernes who wishes to 4 deceive ’ 
Judith sends Bagoas {q.v.) the eunuch to invite her to 
a banquet. She accepts. He drinks deeply and is left 
alone with her. Praying God for strength she smites 
off, with his own scimitar, the head of Holofernes, and 
putting it into her bag of victuals, hastens to Bethulia. 
All the people run together on hearing her voice, and 
seeing the head of Holofernes, give praise to God, who 
has not taken away his mercy from Israel. The next 
morning they fall upon the besiegers, who, finding their 
leader dead, lose heart and flee in wild disorder. 

The Jews spoil the camp for thirty days, and Judith after 
singing a song of praise and thanksgiving to God accompanies 
the victors to Jerusalem, where the rejoicings before the 
sanctuary continue for the space of three months. After a 
great and glorious life she dies at the age of one hundred and 
five years, and is buried in Bethulia in the cave of her husband 
Manasseh. ‘ And there was none that made the children of 
Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, nor a long time 
after her death ’ (16 25X (Vg. adds : * but the day of the festival 
of this victory is received by the Hebrews in the number of 
the holy days, and is observed by the Jews from that time 
unto the present day.’) 

The shorter form is as follows :—Seleucus besieged 
Jerusalem. The Israelites were fasting and praying. 

3 Shorter ^ mon £ them was a beautiful maiden, 

storv f B) J udith the dau g hter of Ahitob. God in- 
™ ' '* spired her with the thought that a miracle 

would be wrought through her. So she set out from 

Jerusalem with her maid and went to the c.amp of 
Seleucus, where she told the king that having heard 
that the town was sure to fall into his hands, she had 
come out first that she might find favour in his eyes. 
The king, struck by her beauty, desired to have her 
company. She declared herself willing to satisfy him, 
but as she was in her impurity, so she told him, she 
asked his permission to go out unmolested in the 
middle of the night to the fountain of water to 
make her ablutions. The king granted her request. 
At the banquet he drank much wine and was afterwards 
left alone with her. Taking his falchion she cut off his 
head and hastened with it to Jerusalem, passing un¬ 
molested through the camp. The Israelites seeing this 
unexpected deliverance rejoiced greatly, and going 
forth routed their enemies. They established this 
day as a day of feasting. It fell on the eighteenth 
day of Adar, and was observed as a day on which 
mourning and fasting were forbidden. 

Of the two tales the shorter seems to retain the true 
original character most. There is nothing improbable 

4 Date of B ’ n a stoI T °f tbe kind. The names are 
historical, and the besieged place is 
Jerusalem. The mention of the day on which the 
memory of the achievement was celebrated points to the 
fact that we have here a fragment of the Maccabaean 
calendar, which was abrogated officially in the middle 
of the third century of our era, but had fallen into 
desuetude long before. The narrative is probably the 
record of an occurrence during the wars of the Macca¬ 
bees. There is not a single reference in it to cere¬ 
monial observances, nor any allusion to sin and its 
consequences for the political future of the nation, 
through forfeiture of the grace and mercy of God by 
transgression, and by the worship of false gods. The 
reason for the visit to the fountain is made perfectly 
obvious, whilst in the other recension it is anything but 
clear.' 

The longer tale differs completely in style, tendency, 
and conception. A simple incident in a war of antiquity 

_ 4. ~ -.c * and tbe heroism of a Jewish maiden are 

5. Date of A. , i. , , , 

only the warp upon which a later writer 

has woven his richly embroidered tale. He has trans¬ 
formed it into a tale of comfort and encouragement. 

From the leading features of the story as epitomised above, it 
is evident that the author of the romance laid the greatest 
possible stress upon_ strict observance of all the religious cere¬ 
monial in vogue in his time. He manifests his strong belief that 
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God is sure to grant his aid to those who have not sinned. He 
takes the greatest care to emphasise the ruin that is sure to 
follow upon any meddling with the tithes or other sacred 
things, he abhors all ceremonial defilement, and dwells upon 
the efficacy of prayer; the prayer of the righteous and pure 
widow is sure to be heard, and her intercession saves the Jewish 
race. Judith scrupulously abstains from touching any of the 
food of the heathen. She fasts all the days of her widowhood, 
except on certain feast days and their eves. 

All these details show that the author of the longer 
story was a Pharisee. One might feel inclined to think 
of him as one of the Assid^eans {q.v. ) from the very 
great stress he lays on the regular ablution before 
prayer, which is nowhere else heard of. 

A reminiscence of the old original survives in 12 9 where we 
read that ‘She came in clean,’ but in what respect is not 
mentioned. We are to understand that the whole rabbinical 
ceremonial law has been observed with great minuteness by 
Judith, in full agreement with the decisions arrived at in the 
controversy between the school of Shammai and that of Hillel. 
This is equally clear in the matter of food (wine, oil, and bread) 
and in that of the tithes which it is not lawful for any of the 
people so much as to touch with their hands (11 13). 

These rigorous prescriptions point to the end of the 
first century B.c. 

A further study of the additional elements in the 
longer version (A) may enable us to fix its date with 
still greater precision. The chief ruler of the nation is 
the high priest ; no mention is made of a king. 
Nebuchadrezzar has killed Arphaxad. 

It is easily seen that these names, borrowed from ancient 
history, stand for more modern ones, and have been chosen 
for the purpose of giving the book an air of antiquity, since 
otherwise it would defeat its own ends. Unless put forth as 
a tale of ancient deliverance it would miss the popular effect it 
was intended to have in times of danger and distress. 

The book also mentions Achior, the chief of the 
house of Ammon, as friendly to the Jews ( 5 s 62 ff.). 
A great danger threatens the people. 

They are uncertain of the issue, but are convinced that God 
will not deliver them into the hands of their enemies if only 
they do what is right and live piously. It appears that they 
are suffering from great drought or scarcity of water. 

Taking these and other data (see, e.g. , Jemnaan) 
together, we shall find but one period which the author 
can have had before him—the time, namely, of the 
approach of Pompey to Jerusalem (b.c. 63). 

Aristobulus II. had commenced a war against his brother 
Hyrcanus II. Scaurus (Holofernes), the Roman general in 
Syria, took the part of Aristobulus. 1 Pompey, before coming 
to Palestine, had a war with Mithridates, whom he overthrew 
and slew, exactly as Nabuchodonosor smote Arphaxad. Aretas, 
king of the Nabataeans, assisted Hyrcanus at the instigation of 
Antipater the Idumaean. When hostilities commenced between 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, a certain holy man, Onias by name 
( = Joakim), prayed that the great drought might cease (Jos. 
Ant.x iv. 2 i). Pompey, taking the side of Hyrcanus, deposed 
Aristobulus and appointed Hyrcanus high priest. 

Here we find all the leading elements in the tale in 
correspondence with the historical events. Bethulia 
{q.v. ) is thus seen to be equivalent to Van'll : the House 
of God, Jerusalem. This hypothesis is corroborated 
and strengthened if we compare the book with another 
product of exactly the same period, viz., the Psalms 
of Solomon, written shortly after this date, when 
Pompey had already met his death in Egypt. 

The situation as viewed by the two authors is almost 
identical, and the Psalms furnish a number of parallels to 
the leading views expressed by the author of Judith. He too 
knows of a high priest only. He too lays preponderant stress 
on the observance of ceremonial law (3 8-10) and on prayer 
(224 etc.); the prayer of the righteous is heard ( 15 1). He too 
dwells on ceremonial pollution and its purification (2 2/l Si2yC 
1725-33); God blesses pious conduct (I2 87) (see Ryle and 
James, Psalms 0/ the Pharisees , xlviii f. [’91]). Besides, 
.the tone which pervades the prayers of Judith and her last song 
finds its absolute counterpart in those Psalms. Both reflect the 
same period, viz., circa 50 b.c. 

The ceremonial prescriptions mentioned in Judith 
render any earlier date impossible ; and at any later 
date the book would have lost its value and importance, 
as being too transparent a fiction. 

Winckler has given an analysis of the sources with new views 
on Holofernes and Judith (AF 2 266 ff.). He derives the name 
Judith from the Babylonian I§tar. 


JUNIPER 

According to Willrich ( Judaica , 33 [1900]), the book was 
written in the quiet period between 157 and 153 b.c. The author 
is one of the. Assidaeans ( hastdtni ) who welcomed Alcimus. He 
holds that it was not the Maccabees who rescued the .Jewish 
people, but Yahw& alone and his instrument Judith. Ozias ( = 
Jonathan) plays quite a secondary role. The name Holofernes 
is suggested by Odoarres, Arphaxad by Artaxias, Bethulia by 
Bethalagan (see, however, Holofernes, Bethulia, Beth- 

BASl). 

If the book was meant to be accepted as an old book, 
and if it was the work of a Pharisee or Assidman, it 
6 Original cou ^ on ty ^ ave been wr i tten ln the 

lanfniatre lan S ua S e of the people—viz., either in 
5 6 ‘ Aramaic or (what is more probable 1 ) in 

Hebrew. Jerome mentions Hebrew MSS, and the 
addition which appears at the end of his translation 
only proves him to have had access to a text which 
stood in some relation to the more complete Hebrew 
text of what is now the short recension (B). In these 
alone do we find an allusion to the observance of the 
day as a festival. 

1. Of the long recension (A) no old Hebrew text has, thus far, 
been critically edited. Jellinek has merely reprinted a later 

version Hemdath ha-yamim , 2 f, 62b-65c (Con- 
7 . Editions, stantinople, 1737 )=Bet ha-midrasch, 2 12-22). 

A better text is one that has hitherto remained 
unnoticed ( Ozar ha-Kodesh , bb-\2a; Lemberg [Amsterdam], 
’51). A very old version, older at least than the twelfth century 
if not of even much greater antiquity, has been discovered by 
Dr. Gaster in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel (see The Chronicles 
0/Jerahmeel, ’99). Both of these agree with Jerome and have 
the same ending. For other allusions to the story of Judith in 
Hebrew literature see Zunz (Gottesdienstl. Vortr.i 2 ) 131, n. d). 
The relation between these texts and that of Jerome requires 
further study. 

The Greek versions have come down in three recensions, one 
of which forms the LXX text (best ed., O. F. Fritzsche, Lib. 
Apocr. Vet. Test. Greece, 165-203). The second, more akin 
to the Lat. and Syr., is found in a MS (cod. 58 Holmes and 
Parsons), and a third in a group of MSS not very different 
from the latter. The Latin versions are: («) Vetus , ed. 
Sabatier ? Bibl. sac. Lat. verss. antiq. 1 744-790 (1743), from 
five codices; ( b ) Jerome’s Vulgata. The Syriac is given in 
Lagarde, Lib. vet. Test, apocr. Syriace , 104-126 (’6i). For 
further bibliography (Gr., Lat., and Syr. versions, etc.) see 
Schurer, GJV 2599-603. See also Wi. AF 2 266 ff. 

Commentaries .—The best thus far is that of O. F. Fritzsche 
in tbe Exeg. H dndb. 2 111-211 (’53). For other literature see 
Schurer (as above ; ET, 603), and C. J. Ball, Speakers Comm.: 
Apocrypha , vol. 1, to whose lists add A. Scholz, Com¬ 
mentary), ’96, and Lohr in Kau. Apokr. 

2. Of the short recension (B) only the Hebrew text has come 

down to us ; see ‘ The oldest text with introduction and trans¬ 
lation 'by M. Gaster in PS BA, ’94, pp. 156-163 ; where further 
bibliography is given. m. G. 

JUEL (ioyhA [L]). 1. 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 10 34 Uel. 

2. (iovtjX [A], i<or}\ [L]), 1 Esd. 9 35 = Ezra 10 43, Joel (14). 

JULIA (loyAlA [Ti. WH]), is saluted in Rom. 16 15 
in conjunction with Philologus {q.v.), who was doubt¬ 
less her husband (cp Romans, §§ 4 10). She may 
have been a freedwoman of some member of the gens 
Julia; the name is, at all events, exceedingly common. 

JULIUS (loyAlOC [Ti. WH]), the centurion of the 
Augustan band (see Army, § 10), who had charge of 
Paul when he was sent to Rome (Acts 27 1 3). 

JUNIAS (so RV, but RV m £- and AV have Junia, 
assuming with Chrysostom and other ancient interpreters 
a feminine nominative for loyNlAN [Ti. WH], which, 
however, more probably represents a nominative 
lOyNlAC. an abbreviated form of Junianus) is mentioned 
in Rom. 16 7 along with Andronicus as being an apostle, 
as a kinsman and fellow-prisoner of Paul, and as having 
been ‘ in Christ ’ before him (cp ROMANS, §§ 4 10). It 
has been conjectured from the name that he may have 
been originally a slave ; the word ' kinsman' seems to 
suggest that he was of Jewish birth. 

See, further, Andronicus. In the list of the seventy by 
Psepdo-Dorotheus (A) Junias figures as bishop of Apamea in 
Syria. 

JUNIPER (DIT), rothem, 1 K. 19 4 / Job 30 4 Ps. 
1204+) should be ‘broom’ (so Job 3O4 RV, 1 K. 194 


1 See Schurer, Hist. 1 318. 
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RV m s-, Ps. 120 4 RV m e-) t except, probably, in i K. 

194- 1 

The Heb. word puzzled the LXX translators, who render by 
<pvrov in i K. 19 5 and by epij/xocoi? in Ps. 120 4, while in Job 30 4 
the translator shortens his text (Bab mg. inf.^A have £vAa>v). 
Pesh. has ‘ terebinth * in 1 K. 19 , and ‘oak’ in Ps. 120 . Aq. 
rendered ‘juniper’ (aptcevOui, apKcvOivan, paOa/xtv ) in 1 K. and 
in the Psalm ; this is also in Vg., which as usual follows Jewish 
tradition. Symm. has <r«ejnj9, k<TTOifiao , p.£v(0v t £vAojv, aypiW. 

In spite of the versions Ar. ratarn certainly means 
* broom * (cp Low, 366). The particular species is 
probably Genista Rcetam , Forsk., which, according to 
Robinson ( BR 1 203), is 4 the largest and most conspicuous 
shrub ’ in the deserts S. of Palestine. 

a. 1 K. 195 can be explained by another quotation from the 
same source. 4 Our Arabs always selected the place of encamp¬ 
ment (if possible) in a spot where it grew, in order to be sheltered 
by it at night from the wind ; and during the day, when they 
often went on in advance of the camels, we found them not un- 
frequently sitting or sleeping under a bush of Retem to protect 
them from the sun.’ 

b. Ps. 120 4 is a more doubtful passage. RV renders thus, 
‘What shall be given unto thee . . . thou deceitful tongue? 
Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of juniper.’ The mode 
of expression, however, is ‘somewhat artificial, not to say 
affected ' (Duhm). The tongue is itself an 4 arrow ’; how can 
‘arrows’be given to it, and how can arrows be united with 
‘coals’? Travellers tell us, no doubt, that ‘coals of broom’ 
emit an intense heat (see Coai. ? § 2, col. 854). This illustrates 
the phrase, but not its figurative application in this context. 
Hupfeld has already seen that ‘ coals ’ (^ n j) should be ‘tents’ 
('*?nx). This at once gives a new aspect to the passage ; but it 
creates a new riddle which only a more thorough investigation 
of the text can solve. Probably, for q'OJVI, we should read 
D’nsD, and render v. 4 b (emended text) thus, ‘Arrows of a 
warrior are the tongues of the people of the tents of Misrim ’ 
(see Mizraim, § 2 [ 3 ]). 

c. Job 30 4 RV, ‘and the roots of the broom are their meat’ 

(CDn?), supposing that these roots were sometimes eaten by 
famine-stricken men. Many critics, however, find this sup¬ 
position difficult, and propose to read D2n^ or G^n 1 ? assuming 
that fires of rothem branches are referred to (so RVnig. ‘ to warm 
them’). Both and are unsatisfactory. 2 It must be 

‘purslain’ (see Purslain), that is referred to; 

D’Dm should be ETH ; v. 3 is a collection of misread dup¬ 

lications and the last two words a glossatorial comment on the 
corrupt TVS. Light and sense are thus restored to an almost 
desperate passage. Read— 

‘ Who pluck mallow and the leaves ('Vjn, G. Beer) of the stall , 

Who gnaw the broom-plant and the purslain.' 

Thus only two passages with Drh can be vindicated. But we 
need not doubt the word on this account. Cp Rithmah. 

T. K. C. 

JUPITER (Greek zeyc TT&THp — Sanscr. Djdus 
pitdr; from s/\\F ‘shining,’ seen in dies), the supreme 
deity of the Greeks, the conception of whom arose from 
the contemplation of the clear sky (cp Holm, Greek 
Hist ., ET 1 124/. ). In Acts 1935 , therefore, the words 
tov dio 7 rerous (' the image which fell down from Jupiter,’ 
AV; so also RV, with marg. ‘heaven’) should be 
rendered ‘ the image that fell from the bright sky. ’ 

So Euripides rightly explains the same epithet in speaking of 
the image of the Tauric Artemis (iph. T. 977, fitoirere? ayaKfxa : 
cp v . 1384, ovpavov 7reV>7ju.a). [For parallels in Hebrew cp Gen. 
1924, ‘brimstone and fire from Yahwb, from heaven ’ (nLTflND 
D'Dtrno) ; Mic. 5 7[6] ‘a dew from Yahwe’ (nin’ AND Vb)-] 

The title Olympian (’OAi^uttios) was in general use 
throughout Greece as marking the supremacy of Zeus, 
owing to the influence of the Homeric poems, in which 
the abode of the gods was localised upon the summit of 
Mt. Olympus (cp Farnell, Cults of the Greek States , I. iv.). 

As the god of hospitality and the protector of strangers 
he was everywhere worshipped as Zeus Xenios. In 

1 Here, as 0 (paOpcv [B], or pap.a$ [A], or paOapetv [L]) inz'. 4 
suggests, cm conceals the name, or part of the name, of some 
locality ; otherwise we do not know where Elijah halted. For 
nnx Dm nnn we should probably read ntam Wi: 2 , ‘ in the 
valley of Rehoboth’ (Klo., however, D)nsO, ‘Egypt’). See 
Cherith. To take -ev in pa6p.ev [B] as a misplaced numeral 
would be unwise, since 0 passes over -inN > n 5« 

2 The use of rdthem - branches for fuel would hardly be 
characteristic of the poorest class. 
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I 168 B.c. Antiochus Epiphanes (see Antiochus 2) 
established the worship of the Olympian Zeus in the 
Temple at Jerusalem (2 Macc. 62; on the Syriac 
equivalent of Aids ’ OXv/jlitIov , see col. 23 top, and on 
Dan. 11 31 and 12 n see col. 22), and that of Zeus Xenios 
on Mt. Gerizim. It was this Antiochus who resumed 
the building of the greatest temple of Olympian Zeus, 
that at Athens, fifteen columns of which still remain: 
Peisistratos had laid the foundations ; but the completion 
of the work was reserved for Hadrian (130 a . d . ). 

The Jupiter of Lystra (Acts 14 12) is not the Greek 
Zeus, but the native Lycaonian deity identified by the 
Greek-speaking section of the population with the 
supreme god of the Greek pantheon ; but we have no 
right to draw inferences as to the character of the cult 
from such identification, for identity of name by no 
means implied identity in character (e.g. the Artemis 
of Ephesus was very different from the Artemis of 
Delos). This caution applies also to the use of the 
name Hermes in this passage of Acts. Ramsay 
( Church in R. Emp.P) 57, n.) acutely remarks 
that ' true to the Oriental character, the Lycaonians 
regarded the active and energetic preacher (Paul) as 
the inferior, and the more silent and statuesque figure 
(Barnabas) as the leader and principal.’ 1 The idea that 
the deities manifested themselves on earth seems to 
have been prominent in central Asia Minor. Ovid 
(Metam. 8621) relates the Phrygian legend of the enter¬ 
tainment unawares of Zeus and Hermes by the poor 
couple Baucis and Philemon 2 (the legend was local¬ 
ised perhaps near Tyriaion, near Iconium : see Ramsay, 
Church in R. Emp. 58 n., and Co?nrn. on Gal. 225, 
where he refers also to Phrygian inscriptions with the 
words rbv hri<pav£<TTaTOv Oeov, “the most manifest 
g°d”).’ . 

In Acts 14 13 (tov A109 tov ovto? irpo rrj? TroAew?, ‘Jupiter, 
which was before their city,’ AV; ‘ whose temple was before 
the city,’ RV), Codex Bezse reads tov gvto? Ato? irpo ttoAcoj? 
(or better npoTroAcw?, as one word), ‘of Zeus who is (called) 
Zeus-before-the-City,’ i.e. t Zeus Propoleos. This is preferable. 3 
Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 51) compares an inscription of 
Claudiopolis of Isauria, to the SE. of Lystra, recording a 
dedication Ait npoaorricj), ‘to Zeus-before-the-Town.’ In¬ 
dependent proof of the existence of the temple would probably 
be the first-fruits of excavation on the site of Lystra. 

W. J. VV. 

JURISDICTION(eloyciA), Lk. 23 7 (cp 20 2 o). See 
Government, § 30 /. 

JUSHAB-HESED pDll HCT-P, ‘kindness is requited,’ 

§ 23 ; apoBacok [B], acoBagcA [A], itoc<\Bee [L]), 
a son of Zerubbabel (r Ch. 320+). The name seems 
improbable ; it follows Hasadiah, and is of a type 
which is unusual in Hebrew proper names. 

0l suggests Jehosheba, of which ‘ Jushab’ would be 

a corrupt fragment, and ‘hesed’ a fragment of a duplicated 
Hasadiah. Cp the corrupt names Giddalti, Romanti-ezer, etc. 
(see Henan, Tob-adonijah). t. K. C. 

JUSTICE (Administration of). See Law and 

Justice. 

JUSTUS (ioyctoc). under the form Justa, Justi, 
was a common name among the Jews. Josephus men¬ 
tions three persons of the name, including a son of his 
own. Bar-Kappara, denouncing the practice of taking 
Roman names, says, ‘ They did not call Reuben Rufus, 
Judah Julianus, Benjamin Alexander, Joseph Justus.' 4 
We need hardly suppose that he is attacking the 

1 [In Acts 14 12 in its present form, two reasons for the 
prominence of Barnahas seem to be combined : (1) that he was 
of imposing stature (contrast Paul, Acta Pauli et Theeler y 3), 
and (2) that he was not forward to speak, like Paul. *E7rei$ij 
k.t.A, (‘because he was the chief speaker,’ EV) may perhaps be 
an early addition (the Fleury palimpsest omits). On the source 
of Acts 13 f. cp Acts, § 10. — Ed.] 

2 Cp Sodom and Gomorrah. 

3 [If conjectures are permissible should we not read, with 
Valckenar, o re iepevs tov tov Aio? lepov tov opto? k.t.A., ‘and 
the priest of the temple of Zeus which was' etc. ?—Ed.] 

4 Wayyikrd Rabba, 32. See Nestle, Exp. T 10, 52711 ('99); 

1 Chajes, Markus-studien ('99), 78. 
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Alexander and Rufus of Mk. 152 r, and the Joseph- 
Justus of Acts 1 23, but the coincidence of the names is 
remarkable. 

x. Joseph Barsabas, ‘surnamed Justus,' Acts I23; see Bar* 

SABAS, § 2. 

2. Jesus, Justus, a Jewish Christian who, unlike most who 
were 'of the circumcision,’ was a comfort to Paul, Col. 4 xx. 
Theophylact identifies him with'3 below. According to a late 
tradition he became bishop of Eleutheropolis. 

3. Titius Justus, see below. 

JUSTUS (AB 3 D*, etc.), or (RV) Titus Justus 
(NE) or Titius Justus {titiOC lOyCTOC [Ti. WH], B*, 
Vg., Memph., Arm.), a proselyte (ceBOM6NOC TON 
060n) ( whose house adjoined the synagogue, and who 
received the apostle Paul at a critical period during his 
first visit to Corinth (Acts 18 7). As Ramsay points out, 1 
he was evidently one of the coloni of the colony Corinth ; 
the adhesion of a Roman citizen would be a great help to 
a Christian missionary. When the Christians left the 
synagogue, the house of Justus provided a convenient 
meeting-place. The exact name of Paul's friend, how¬ 
ever, is disputed. Tregelles inclined to ‘Justus’ (AV); 
Ti., WH, and Blass adopt 'Titius Justus’ ; Wieseler, 
on doubtful grounds, prefers * Titus Justus ’ (RV). The 
decision may perhaps be given by Paul himself, who, 
as Weizsacker notes, (in the present text) makes 
no reference to his Corinthian entertainer. Probably 
not one of the forms given above, to which may 
be added the bare Titus (Pesh., Theb.), is correct. 


Probably the true name is Tertius Justus, * Titius ’ being 
a corruption of ' Tertius. ’ The Roman Christian who 
had received Paul during his first visit to Corinth was 
of course still his intimate friend during his second visit, 
and as such was proud to discharge the important 
duties of a secretary. ' 1, Tertius, who write this 
epistle . . . ’ (Rom. 16 22). t. k. c. 

JUTTAH (nt^; Josh. 21 16: tan y [B], om. A, 
I6TTA [E] 5 ieta ), or Jutah (np-P ; Josh. 15 55 RV ; 
ITAN [B], 16TTA [AL]), a place in the hill-country of 
Judah, a Levitical city according to the Priestly Writer. 

By mistake (notice the number in v . 60) Juttah is omitted in 
MT of 1 Ch. O59U4]; it is restored by Be. and Ki., who 
have not noticed, however, that ©u (array, Iota ) had preceded 
them. 1 

Eusebius and Jerome describe Juttah as a large 
village, 18 R. m. to the S. of Eleutheropolis ( Onom. 
26649; 133 10). This exactly agrees with the distance 
to the SE. from Beit Jibrln of the modern Yattd, 
which lies very high on the S. slopes of a mountain, 
5^ m. S. by W. from Hebron (Rob. BR 2628 : Guerin, 
Judie , 3205 ; PRFJ \1 3310). 

Reland, Robinson, Renan, and Smend have identified it with 
the city referred to in Lk. 1 39 (eis ttoAiv lovSa [Ti. WH]), but 
‘Judah’ there seems to be parallel to ‘the hill-country’ (cp v. 
65), so that no particular city is specified, and, as Guerin points 
out {Judei, 1 88), the attested Greek form of Juttah has a r not a 
S. See also Schick, ZDPVpHnjf. (’99). On the transition 
from the Hebrew to the Arabic form, see Kampffmeyer, ZDPV 
I6421. T. K. C. 


K 


KAB ( 3 j?), 2 K. 625 RV, AV Cab (q.v.). 

KABZEEL (SxSap, '[whom] God collects’), a city 
of Judah on the border of Edom, the native town of 
Benaiah (i). 

Josh. 15 21 (ical fZcuac\eq\ [B], xao-flerjA [A], xa/So-rfA [L]); 2 S. 
2320 (xa/3e<7ei?A [B*A], xaTaj3e<rtbjA [Baing.^ ya/SacrarjA [L]); 
1 Ch. 11 22 (xa/SatrarjA [BA], /3acraTjA [^vid.], jca/3<7€>}A [L]). 

In Neh. 11 25 the name appears as Jekabzeel 
; om. BN*A, KaftaerjX [N c - a m £-L]. Most probably 
it is a corruption of Jehallese’el (^kxWt)» Hallese’el 
(^xsWt)— i.e. the important town elsewhere miscalled 
Ziklag, on the site of Halasa, SW. of Beersheba, towards 
Ruheibeh (Rehoboth). David’s close connection, prob¬ 
ably by birth and certainly by fortunes, with the Negeb, 
and the fact that Benaiah was the commander of the 
Cherethites (Rehobothites)and Pelethites(Zarephathites), 
strongly favours this view. See Judah. 

It must be admitted that Jekabzeel, Kabzeel are in themselves 
likely forms ; the present writer has therefore been reluctant to 
resort to emendation. Winckler’s treatment of the Kerethi and 
Pelethi (GY ii. 184^), however^ so nearly approaches that 
proposed in this and other articles (especially Pelethites, 
Rehoboth, Zarephath), and adds so much force to the 
argument for deriving David's bodyguard from the Negeb (see 
Negeb), that it would be misplaced hesitation to withhold this 
conjecture, which is in fact not very much less probable than 
the restoration of Halusah for Ziklag. See Ziklag, and cp 
HaZELELPONI. * T. K. C. 


KADESH (BHjJ, ‘holy/ § 98 ; kaAhc [BAL]). 

1. Also called Kadesh-Bamea 'p, peculiar 

to D (R n ) and P, k. ( 3 apur) [BAFL], once k. tov ( 3 . Num. 

1 . Situation. 34 " [, BAFL ]' on theTarg. cp-i for Kadesh 
see Jerahmeel, § 4), one of the most 
important places in the history of Israel previous to 
the 'conquest/ is now identified with 'Ain-Kadis, 
50 m. S. of Beersheba. From its situation it is plain 
that it must always have been a central spot, and Trum¬ 
bull, with whom Guthe (ZDPP 8 182/:) in all essentials 
agrees, has shown that the biblical references to Kadesh 
are best satisfied by identifying it with 'Ain Kadis (see 


1 St. Paul the Traveller\ 256. 
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Negeb, and [on the confusion between Kadesh and 
Petra] Sela). In the OT it appears as the frontier- 
city of Edom (Nu. 20 16), and in P and Ezek. as 
part of the southernmost border of Palestine (Nu. 34 4 
Ezek. 47 19 [Kadrjjj, B] 48 28). The surrounding district 
is once called * the desert of Kadesh ’ (Ps. 29 8), and was 
perhaps identical with that of Beersheba (Gen. 21 14). 2 
Its name, however, is given by P as Paran (Nu. 
13326), and by another writer of the same age as Sin 
(EV Zin). 3 It is by no means improbable that the 
district coincided with the N. Arabian Afusri mentioned 
in Assyrian inscriptions, see Mizraim, § 2 b. 

The significance of the name Kadesh fully accords 
with all we know of the whole district. In the old 
o c f patriarchal legends the district of Kadesh 
z . sanctity. j see g ERED| beer-lahai-roi, Shur), 

enters into the stories of Abraham, Hagar, and 
Ishmael, 4 its prominence being no doubt derived from 
its association with the early life of Israel after the 
Exodus, the old accounts (JE) of which make Kadesh 
the goal on leaving Egypt, and the centre of the forty 
years’ wanderings ; see Wanderings, §§ 3 ff. The 
events related of Meribath-Kadesh (see Massah and 
Meribah), and the evidence of the name * Well of 
Judgment’ as applied to Kadesh (efidD py, Gen. 14 7 ; 5 cp 
Nu. 3336 [L]), suggest that Kadesh was renowned both 

1 It is doubtful whether AL omit; ) 3 ai 007 j p [A], fiaiOovp [LJ 
may represent this name or possibly Bethzur, cp / 3 e 0 <rovp (Aid. 
and 121 HP ad loci). 

2 According to Eusebius the ‘ desert of Kadesh ’ extends to 
Petra, and includes Hazazon-Tamar, Hormah, and ewa (see 
Zin) ; but the statement requires criticism. 

3 Cp the variation in Nu. 3336 where after ‘Zin’ ©baf reads 
‘and they departed from Zin, and came to the wilderness of 
Paran, which is Kadesh’; © L has the interesting reading ‘to 
the Well of Judgment, which is Kadesh.’ 

4 The instances where ‘ Mizraim ’ in these narratives refers to 
the N. Arabian Musri are to be specially noted (see Mizraim, 

§ 2 b). 

5 According to Wi. (GY 2 33) ‘ En-mishpat ’ is localised m Gen. 
14 7 by an arbitrary conjecture, and the Kadesh originally meant 
by the gloss was Kedesh-Naphtali (see Sodom). Possibly, how¬ 
ever, * En-mishpat ’ is a scribe’s error for * Ir-misrephath,’ i.e. Ir 
Sarefath, ‘ the city of Zarephath ’ (Che.). See Sodom, Zare¬ 
phath, and cp Misrephoth-maim. 
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for a theophany (cp also Gen. 16 7/!) and for some 
divinely given decision or legislation. 1 These, un¬ 
fortunately, are not directly mentioned ; but it is not 
impossible that they may be found buried away under a 
mass of redactional matter in Ex. 33 / 1 , 2 the antiquity 
of the main part of which chapters is generally admitted ; 
see Exodus i., § 6. 

The covenant in Ex. 34 is admittedly older than 
either the Decalogue, or the code in 20 ^ ; and the 
3 'Exodus' theo P han y (33 18 ff. 345) in which Yahw 6 

tradition revea ^ s h* s name and manifests his 
presence is not only superfluous after 
the preceding history of the Exodus given by J, but is 
in a marked degree cruder and more anthropomorphic 
than the similar theophany in Ex. 3 f. (seeesp. 33 20-23). 3 
The conjecture that Kadesh was the scene of what 
might appear to be the first manifestation of Yahw6 to 
Moses, explains the words of Hobab in Nu. 103o(‘I 
will depart to my own land and to my kindred’) which, 
on the usual assumption that the scene is laid in Horeb, 
hard by Hobab’s home (Ex. 3 i), are somewhat un¬ 
natural. Moreover, this new importance of Kadesh 
makes it probable that it is to be connected with a 
specific tradition, certain traces of which are to be found 
imbedded in JE’s account of the wanderings. It has 
been shown elsewhere that the details of the journey 
from Egypt to Sinai are borrowed from a later stage of 
the wanderings (Exodus i., §§ 5 ff.). Traces of a 
similar tradition following the departure from Kadesh 
may perhaps be discovered in Nu. 21 1-3, where the 
wanderers have proceeded N. to Hormah (q.v.), and 
the continuation of the march (in the same direction) 
finds them in Beer ( 21 16-18^, i.e. Beersheba to the N. 
of Hormah, or Beer-lahai-roi ?). 4 The rest of this narra¬ 
tive is not directly recoverable ; its historical value will 
depend upon the view taken of the origin of the tribe of 
Judah {q.v. ). 

Accepting Schiele's view that the ‘city of palm trees’ (Judg. 
1 16) is to be located in the extreme S. of Judah (cp the name 
Tamar) —its identification with Jericho being due to mistaken 
glosses — we may be justified in emending the unknown -pi 
C'lDKn (‘ way of Atharim,' Nu. 21 1), on the road to Hormah, into 
O'TOnn Yy (‘the city of palm trees’). 5 To the journeying 
referred to above, which started from Kadesh, we may possibly 
assign the capture and occupation of Hebron and the sur¬ 
rounding districts (see Hebron, § 1, Jerahmeel, § 2). It 
may be conjectured further that the journey from Kadesh north¬ 
wards to Judah is a ‘ levitical’ tradition. In support of this it 
may be noticed that tradition seems to associate the ‘ Levites ’ 
with Kadesh (see Levites), and a close inspection of their 
name-lists makes it highly probable that previous to their diffu¬ 
sion throughout Israel they had come from the south. The same 
evidences show that ‘ Levite ’ is no ethnic, but a class-name 
(Hommel perhaps correctly connects with the S. Arab, labiiv , 
'temple-servant, 1 AHT 278X) applied to special members of 
several closely related clans and families. See Genealogies 
i., § 7 tv.]. 

In view of this relation between Kadesh and Judah, it may 
be noticed that tradition sends David himself to the wilderness 
of Paran (1 S. 25 r, see Paran), perhaps his original home, and 
that, as Prof. Cheyne suggests, ‘ En-gedi ’ ('*U’py)» in 1 S- 23 29 
24 1, as well as in Josh. 15 62, 2 Ch. 20 2, should, under the 
circumstances, probably be emended to i/HjYfT* cp En-mishpat 
(§ 2 above); see also A/SL, 1900, p. 177 n. [See further 
Jericho, Judah, § 5, Negeb, Paran, Sodom, Zarephath.] 

2. Kadesh, on the left bank of the Orontes. The 
most southern city of the Hittites, situated on an emin¬ 
ence about 5 m. from the lake called in the middle ages 
Buheiret el-Kades. 8 Representations of it are given on 


1 See also Jealousy, Trial of, § 1. The budding of Aaron’s 
rod in token of the pre-eminence of the Levites is placed at 
Kadesh by P in Nu. 16 f. Cp Levites. 

2 The necessity for any renewal, of the covenant (as these 
chapters have been at times explained) disappears when it is 
realised that the story of the calf-worship belongs to E2. 

3 Verse 20 can scarcely be explained after such passages as 
24 10 f. y etc. 

4 The wilderness in v. 18 b 19 is that of Arnon in w. 13. Verse 
18 b follows immediately upon v. 15. 

5 Or, better still, into 'ICN in "pi, * the wa y °f the mountain- 
land of the Amorite ’ (Che.). Kadesh was in fact close to the 
Amorite mountain-region (Dt. 1 20). 

8 See Maspero, Struggle j>f the Nations , 140 ff. 391 ff .; 
WM.M As. u. Eur. 212 ff. 


the walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes, and the heroic 
deeds of Rameses II. before the city form the subject of 
a well-known epic. 1 No reference to it occurs in the 
Assyrian inscriptions ; apparently it had been destroyed 
by the Syrians of Damascus. According to some critics 
it is mentioned in the OT, in the account of David’s 
numbering of the people, 2 S. 246 (see Tahtim- 
HODSHl). If this view were correct, it would show 
that the Hittites still held Kadesh in the time of David. 
It has also been found by critical conjecture in Judg. 
42 13 16 (see Haroshetii), and in Judg. 521 f ., under¬ 
lying the corrupt text of which we may probably detect 
something like this :— 

Then fought the KidSonim ; 

Kidlon—its mighty ones were stunned. 

The KidSonim dyed the torrent Kishon, 

The Hadrakkim dyed it like wool. 2 
The form Gadasuna may have belonged properly to the 
people of Kadesh ; it occurs in a corrupt form in the 
epic of Pentaur and in the treaty between Rameses II. 
and the Hittites. 3 The men of Kadesh (the place of 
residence of Sisera, Judg. 4) and of Hadrach fought in 
the army of Sisera against the Israelites. For another 
Kidshon, see Bezaanannim, Kishion. Cp Sisera. 

(i) S. A. C., (2) T. K. C. 

KADMIEL ’God is in front,’ as leader, 

KaAmihA [BNA], keA. [L]), a Levitical name men¬ 
tioned with Jeshua (7) in the great post-exilic list (Ezra 
ii., §§ 9. Ezra 240= Neh. 743 (kaBAihA [B], 
AekmihA [L]) = i Esd. 526 (AV Cadmiel, koAohAoy 
[B], kaAmihAoy [A]); also among those officiating at 
the constitution of the ‘congregation’ (sec Ezra ii., §§ 
12 and 13 f .), Neh. 94 f. (see Bani, 3) ; also amongst 
the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 
IO9 [10]. 

See also Ezra39(on which see Ezra),, and Neh. 12824. In 
the last-cited passage, ‘ the son of Kadmiel ’ should be ‘ Binnui 
(or Bani) Kadmiel ’ (see Binnui, 2). The name should perhaps 
be read in 1 Ch. 27 17 for Kemuel (3); see Genealogies 1., 
§ 7 [i.I n. Both names may come from Jerahme’el (Che.). 

KADMONITES (pfo“lj?n— *'•*-, ’men of the east,’ 
KeAmcon. [sic D], kgAmconmoyc [L])- Inhabitants 
of the Syrian desert, like the b’ne Kedem (see East, 
Children of the), Gen. 15 19+ , R. Cp Kedemah 
(nnip), a * son ’ of lshmael. 

Not improbably, however, ‘Kadmonite’ is a corruption of 
Jerahmeelite (cp Rekem). This suits their position next to the 
Kenizzites, and, if correct, favours the view that the ‘ Hittites’ 
of Palestine are the ‘ Rehobothites ’ (a textual corruption ; see. 
Rehoboth). 

KAIN ()?£), Nu. 24 22 RV; RV m s* and AV, ‘the 
Kenite(s).’ See Amalek, § 6/.; Cain, § 5; Kenites. 

KALLAI ('^ 5 ; kaAAm BN*A om„ 

K<\Amgi [L]), a priest in Joiakim’s time (see Ezra ii., 
§§ 6 b 11), Neh. 12 20. Cp Sallai. 

KAMON (jtojj), Judg. 10 5 RV ; AV Camon. 

KANAH (njfj ; kan6an [B], k<\n<\ [A], k<\n<\ 6I 
[L]), a place on the boundary of Asher (Josh. 19 28). 
At first sight it appears as if Kanah should be near 
Zidon, but the description probably means only that 
from the former place the border stretches northward to 
Zidon ; and that no places requiring to be mentioned in 

1 See Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt , 393, n. 1. 

2 See Ch z.JQR 10536(98). w. 21 and 22 are transposed. Read 

f° r DID 'Dpy is a scribe’s attempt to make sense of 

Q' 31 D 1 I (= O’Jlblp)- The above is a modification of Ruben’s 
very acute restoration in JQR IO552 /. ('98). Ruben reads 
0'CH£, ‘ men of Kadesh,' in l. 3 above, but misses the point in 
lines 1 and 2. He detected pYin, ‘ the Hadrakkite ’ in ’Dim, 
and STCSI, ‘like wool’ (Ass. nab&siX, * like red-coloured wool,’ 
Del. Ass. HWB 445^ ; cp Asur-bani-pal, § 6, n. 2), in ty TC3 J 
Cfi"U (rather CEY») he explained from the Ass. inscriptions as 
meaning ‘dyed it' (0“, suff. of 3rd sing. masc.). The poem was 
written by some one who had Babylonian culture. Note VsD 
YlR» perhaps ‘ a bowl of bronze ’ (Ass. urudfi), v. 25 b. See Jael. 

3 See As. u. Eur . 335, cp 94 104 (cited by Ruben). 
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this part of the border occur to the writer (so Di.). 
Kanah may therefore be the modern village of Kana , 
7 m. SE. of Tyre. 

Kanah was identified by Eus. and Jer. (OS) with Cana of 
Galilee. 

KANAH (fljg, ‘ reeds ’ ?), the name of a torrent and 
wady (^m, AV ‘river/ RV ‘brook’) mentioned in the 
definition of the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. 168 179 ). The same form Kanu appears as that 
of a principality in the Am. Tab. 251. 

< 0 ’s readings are, eiri x e ^ Jca, ' a » ^apayya Kapava [B], eirl 
X ^ t - f^appovv Kava, erri <f>apa yya Kavcu [A], eiri xei/u.appov xava , €7rt 
4 >dpayya [eVi Ai/ 3 a Kara < j>dpayya taeip ] [L], in valient arundineti . 

The border of Ephraim ' goes out from Tappuah 
westward to the torrent Kanah, and ends at the sea’ 
( 168 ), while that of Manasseh 'descends to the torrent 
Kanah, southward of the torrent’ ( 179 ). Similarity of 
sound at once suggests that the torrent Kanah may be 
the Wady Kanah , SW. of Shechem, which, passing 
into the W. Ishkar, joins the ’Auja, and so reaches the 
sea. There is indeed one phonetic difficulty (k is distinct 
from k) ; but on the whole this theory (which has been 
adopted by Conder) suits the other topographical 
indications best. On the other hand, apart from these 
indications, a plausible case is made out by Guerin for 
the Nahr el-Falik, a little to the N. of Arsuf, the Roche- 
taillie beside which the English crusaders under Richard I. 
tarried on 6th September 1191. ' It is bordered,' Guerin 

says, * and even filled with a forest of reeds of different 
kinds,’ and he goes on to identify this river with the 
Nahr el-Kasab (‘stream of reeds’) of the Moslem 
historian Baha ed-Dln. The latter river, however, is 
rather that now known as the Nahr el-Mefjir, which 
reaches the sea about 13 m. N. of the Nahr el-Falik, 
and therefore cannot be the torrent Kanah. And 
even the Nahr el-Falik can be identified with the torrent 
Kanah only if En-tappuah is placed where Guerin places 
it, to the NE. of Shechem. 

KAREAH (ITIg, ‘ bald,’ § 66 ; cp KoRAh), father of 
Johanan (q.v., 9); Jer. 40 S jf. 41 utf. 42 i 8 4324/ 

(K&pH€ [BNAQ]); also 2 K. 2523 (AV Careah ; 
K<\PH 0 [BA], KApH6 [L])» 

For another possible Kareah, restored in Judg. 10 1 by Hol- 
lenberg, see Moore’s note ad loc. Cp Issachar, col. 2293, n. 4. 

KAREM («ApeM [BAL]), in the hill-country of Judah, 
mentioned only by <5 (Josh. 15 59). It is no doubt the 
modern 'Ain Karim , W. of Jerusalem, identified else¬ 
where with /Enon (see Salim), Beth-car, Beth- 
haccerem. Its ancient name ('Vineyard’) was well 
justified. 

KARIATHIARIUS (K<\piA 0 iApiOC [A]), 1 Esd. 519 
RV, AV Kiriatiiiarius. 

KARKAA, or (RV) Karka (fWjTlgn, with art. and 
the locative ending; thn KATA AyCMAC KaAhc 
[BAL]), apparently a place on the S. border of Judah 
(Josh. 163). According to Wetzstein (Del. Gen.W 586) 
the Makrah-plateau is meant (see Negeb). The fact, 
however, that the || passage (Nu. 34 4) says nothing of * the 
Karka’,’ and the oddness of the expression (ppip means 
‘ground,’ i pavement,’ ‘bottom’) provokes criticism. 
For a probable emendation see Hazar-addar, Jerah- 
MEEL, § 4. T. K. C. 

KARKOR Op")jp; KApKA [A], -p [BL]), the place 
to which Zebah and Zalmunna had fled from Gideon, 
and where they were surprised by him (Judg. 8iof). It 
is the Karkar , S. of Hamath, mentioned by Shalman¬ 
eser II. (KB 1 173). See Gideon, § 2, and cp Niebuhr, 
Studien, I20. T. K. C. 

KARTAH (iirnp), given as a levitical city in 
Zebulun, Josh. 21 34, but according to most only a 
variant of Kattatii (q.v .). Kartah, however, may be 
another form of Kart AN (q.v.). <S B reads radrjs — 
i. e ., Kadesh (rapoa [A], rapida [L]). 
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KARTAN (jrrip), a city in Naphtali (Josh. 21 32!; 

06MM(*)N [B*], re. [B a?bvid -], thn NO€. [A], THN 
KAP0AN [L]), called Kiriathaim in iCh. 6;6[6i]. It 
has been overlooked that both names may be and 
probably are corruptions of jna?— i.e., the ancient city 
of Chinnereth [q.v.], perhaps the later Chorazin (see 
Gennesaret). The name Kartan does not occur in 
the list of Naphtalite cities in Josh. 19 32-38, where 
Chinnereth is found. See Kartah. t. k. c. 

KATTATH (HtSp; katana© [B], kattaO [A], 
KOT. [L]), a town in Zebulun (Josh. 19 15). 

A Talmudic statement (Talm. J. Meg. 1 1) identifies it with the 
later Ketunlth, which is probably the modern Kuteineh , W. of 
the Merj-ibn- Amir. This identification, however, does not meet 
the requirements of the list in Joshua. Kattath should be near 
Shimron (Semunlyeh). Judg. 1 30 suggests that Kattath = 
Kitron (q.v.). t. K. C. 


KEDAR (Tip ; khAap [BNADL]), a son of Ishmael 
(Gen. 2513 iCh. I29), appears as a representative 
Eastern people, Jer. 210 (opposed to Chittim), as flock¬ 
owning, Is. 6O7 (|| Nebaioth), Ezek. 2721 (|| hltf), and 
tent-dwelling, Jer. 4928 (cp v. 29); hence its D'HVn. 
Is. 42 n, are probably encampments ; the tents of Kedar 
are used in figures, Ps. I2O5 (with Meshech) Cant. I5. 
Only in Is. 2116/. (see Isaiah ii., § 8 [7] ; a fragment 
of doubtful date) are the men of Kedar spoken of as 
warriors ; here, too, the tribe of Dedan, in contrast to 
Gen. 107 and 253, is reckoned as part of Kedar. In 
later times the name seems to have been used so as to 
include all the wild tribes of the desert, who were 
naturally disliked by the peace-loving Judaeans, and 
thus Kedar quite usurped the place of Ishmael. See 
further Ishmael, § 4 (2). f. b. 

KEDEMAH (HDip, ‘east’; kgAma [BAL]), an 
Ishmaelite tribal name, Gen. 25is [P] (kgAman [/?], 
kgAgma [L]). iCh. I31 (keAam [A]). Possibly a 
corruption. Cp Kadmonites. 

To compare the Kdm or Kdma of the story of Sanehat with 
Maspero {PS BA 18 106 [’96]), js rash { for Kdm, whither the 
wandering Egyptian betakes himself, is clearly a general term 
for the region in the SE. or E. of the Dead Sea. t. K. C. 

KEDEMOTH (ntolj?), a town which gave its name 
to the wilderness whence Israel sent messengers to 
Sihon, king of Heshbon (Dt. 226 k€A[a]mco 0 [BAFL]). 
It was probably situated on the upper Arnon at the 
northern extremity of the wilderness, a more westerly 
position being unsuitable since Israel did not enter 
Moab (cp Nu. 21 13, Dr. Deut. , ad loc. ). 

The account of the sending of the messengers in Nu. 21 21,/C 
finds a close parallel ip the embassy to Edom, Nu. 2014^, 
where the scene is laid at Kadesh. Are the two accounts 
derived from one (q and V are easily confused)? Elsewhere 
Kedemoth is found only in P, as a city given to the Reubenites 
(Josh. 13 18, fiaKeSfjLOid [K], k<?Stj/x(o 0 [A], *a. [L]),and as a levitical 
city G os L 21 37, ScKfxiov [B], yeBcruxv [A], k. [L] = 1 Ch. 6 79 [64], 
KaSap. to? [B], Ka.fx.ri8016 [A], Kadrjfjuod [L]). It has been conjectur- 
ally identified, with Umm-er-resas, whose ruins prove it to have 
been at one time a place of some importance (cp Baed.l 3 ) 177). 
See Jahaz. s. A. C. 


KEDESH (t^*1|J ; for meaning cp Kadesh). 

1. («a 5 rj? [B], «eSes [AL]), a city on the extreme southern 
border of Judah Qosh. 15 23). It is perhaps the same as 
Kadesh-barnea 1 (see Wanderings, Wilderness of), which 
will otherwise have been omitted from the list. Dillmann, 
however, identifies it with the Kadits of Mukaddasi, one day 
S. of Hebron. Hehron, Kadus, and Zoar were, in Mukaddasi’s 
time, stations on the S. caravan-route. Wetzstein (Del. Gen.( A ) 
574 ft*) wrongly identified Kadus with Kadesh-Barnea. 

2. (xeSes [BL], wefiee [A]j in 1 01.672157], a levitical city in 
Issachar. The parallel passage in Josh. 21 28 (cp Josh. 19 20) 
has Kishion ; the napie KidSun (if the view taken m Kishion is 
correct) accounts for both* forms. Conder identifies this Kedesh 
with Tell Abu Kudes , near Lejjfin (PEFM 269), and a critical 
conjecture of Wellhausen’s depends on its existence (see 
Deborah, § 2). 


3. (KaSrjs [B], redes [AVL]), an ancient sanctuary 

1 Rpfprfmr** which P reserved its ri S hts of asylum 
even under the Priestly Code ; it is the 
Kidsi, Ki-id-sa, Ki-id-si, Gi-id-si, Gid-ifi of Am. Tab. 


1 See also Chadiasai. 
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KEDESHAH 

(see KB 540* [Index] ; and cp Pap. Anast. i. 19 1 ; RP 
1 109 ; As. u. Eur. 213 n.). 

It is usually called simply ‘ Kedesh * (Josh. 1222 ‘ the king of 
Kedesh,' 1937 xaSe? [BJ, Judg. 4g *cet$es[A], kclStj? [L], 410 xetSes 
[A], 411 iteSe?[B], 2 K. \ 52 gKeve£ [BAL], 1 Macc. 1163 /ojSes [AN] 
73), but occasionally also Kedesh-Naphtali (Judg. 46 Ka&rjs 
[L], Tob. 12 kvSmos [BN], ku 5 «ov [A]), or Kedesh in Galilee 
(Josh. 2132 icaSes [ 15], i Cb. 661 [76] xefies [B] kolStis [L], and once 
* Kadesh in Galilee, in the hill-country of Naphtali’(Josh. 207). 
On the geographical definition in Judg. 4 ii, see Bezaanannim. 

It was the home of Barak (see Deborah, § 2), and 
apparently the rallying-place from which the war of 
liberation was fought. Lying as it did on the northern 
frontier of Palestine (cp Tahtim-hodshi), it had to bear 
the brunt of the first incursion of the Assyrians, and 
with other neighbouring places (see Abel-betii-m a acah, 
etc.) it was in 734 b.c. captured by Tiglath-pileser, its 
inhabitants being carried away to Assyria (2 K. 1629). 
It is twice mentioned (1 Maee. 11 63 73) in connection with 
the defeat of Jonathan the Maccabee near Hazor, and 
Josephus, who calls it Ka 8 a<ra, Kedaaa, Kedecra, Kv 8 a(xa, 
Kvdiaa, describes it as ' between the land of the 
Tyrians and Galilee' [Ant. xiii. 56 ), as ‘belonging to 
the Tyrians' (Z?/ii. 18 1), or as ‘a populous and well- 
fortified inland village of the Tyrians’ [BJ iv. 23) which 
was the scene of various warlike incidents in his own time. 
Eus. (05 271 55) describes Kvdia<ros as situated 20 in. 
from Tyre, near Paneas. In the twelfth century Benjamin 
of Tudela visited Kedesh, and found there the tomb of 
Barak and several Jewish saints [Early Travels in 
Pal. 89). 

Kedesh still retains its ancient name (Kades). J. L. 
Porter (Kitto, Bib. Cycl. s.v.) well describes it : ‘ High 

_. .. up among the mountains of Naphtali is a 

2 . Situation. j iule green pi a in ( embosomed in wooded 
hill-tops. On its western side is a rounded tell, on which 
the modern village stands. From the tell a low, narrow 
ridge projects into the plain, with flat top and steep sides, 
eovered with rank vegetation. Both ridge and tell are 
strewn with ruins. In the plain, at the northern base of 
the ridge, round a little fountain, lie the most interesting 
remains of Kedesh. A number of sarcophagi serve the 
purpose of water-troughs. Near these are the ruins of 
two beautiful buildings, but whether mausoleums, temples, 
or synagogues, it is difficult to determine. Between them 
is a very remarkable group of sarcophagi standing on a 
massive platform of solid masonry. These are doubtless 
the tombs of which Benjamin of Tudela and Broeardus 
speak (chap. 7 173) ; and they show that down to a com¬ 
paratively late period the Jews still regarded Kedesh 
as a sanctuary. The plain beside Kedes and the 
surrounding hills is thickly eovered with terebinth and oak 
forests, among which the writer saw at several places the 
black tents of a nomad tribe which frequents this region.’ 

See Rob. BR 3367-369 ; Stanley', 5 and P 332, 282 ; Lectures 
on Jewish Church, 317 ; Baed. Pal.fi) 298 ; Buhl, Pal. 235 f. 

KEDESHAH (iTJ^fJ), RV™e- Gen. 38 22 Dt. 23 17 ; 
also Kadesh (I^IiJ) RV 111 ^ Dt. 23 17. See Clean, 
§ i, col. 837, Dog, § 3 (end), High Places, § 4, 
Idolatry, § 6, and cp Ashtoreth, Ritual, Sacri¬ 
fice. 

KEHELATHAH (HH^np ; maK£AAa 9 [B], - 6 Aa 9 
[AF], [L] ; Nu/3322/). See Wanderings, 

Wilderness of. 

KEILAH (nb'rip ; K 66 |Aa [BXA], kciAa [L]: but 
KeeiAAM in Josh. [B], kaiciAa in Neh. 3 17 [X]). one 
of the towns ‘in the ShSphelah ’ of Judah (Josh. 15 44). 
It was an important place in the fifteenth century B.C., 
being several times mentioned as Kilti in the Amarna 
tablets. David found a temporary shelter within its 
‘gates and bars’ (1 S. 23 1 ff.). After the Exile it 
gave its name to an administrative district mentioned 
after Beth-zur (Neh. 317/). The Chronicler, after his 
fashion, introduces the 1 * father of Keilah ’ (whom he 
connects with the elan called the Garmite) into a 
genealogy in conjunction with Eshtemoa (1 Ch. 4 19). 
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Eusebius and Jerome ( 0.9 270 33 IOSI19) identily 
Keilah with the village of Kela, situated 8 (the Greek 
text by an error has 17) m. from Eleutheropolis, on the 
road to Hebron, which is no doubt the modern Beit 
Kahil , about 4 m. NNE. of Halhul. This place, 
however, is situated on a steep mountain, where there 
is no arable land, and so cannot be the Keilah of 1 S. 23 . 
There is also a ruined village called Kild (cp the kIWcl 
of Jos. Ant. vi. 13 i), 7 m. E. of Beit Jibrln and 
about 7 m. NE. of Halhul, which is not quite so deep 
in the mountains as Beit Kahil and is identified with 
Keilah by Gu£rin [Judde, 3351). The only objection to 
it is drawn from Josh. 1544 , where Keilah stands almost 
at the end of a long list of ‘ cities ’ in the ShSphelah. 
Dillmann and Miihlau consider this so serious that they 
are led to reject this identification. It is to be noted, 
however, that not far from Kild we find Beit Nasib, 
which must be the ancient Nezib, and Mareshah 
[Merash) is already pretty far to the E. Evidently the 
Shephelah is to be distinguished from the maritime 
plain which it adjoined (GASm. HG 202). This is one of 
the eases in whieh travel appears to throw great light 
on the old Hebrew narratives. The terraced sides of 
the hill of Kild are even to-day covered with corn, and 
their luxuriance must have been greater still when the 
terraces were cared for. No wonder that the Philistine 
raiders (or, as we should perhaps read, ‘ the Pelethites' 
— i.e., the Zarephathites ; see Zarephath) swarmed 
up the Wady es-Sur to rob the threshing-floors. The 
citizens of feeilah were powerless to drive them away, 
and were even poor-spirited enough to plan the sur¬ 
render of David, their deliverer, to Saul. Ahithophel 
(Ahipelet ?) may perhaps have been the man who facili¬ 
tated David’s escape. See Giloh, David, § 4, Judah. 

It is doubtful whether the ‘springs of water,’ etc., of Josh. 
15 19 Judg. 1 15 are really proper names (see Golath-maim). 
Since the names cannot properly be translated as Hebrew, they 
are supposed to be pre-Israelitish. More probably the text is 
corrupt. The passage contains a statement that the land 
of the Achsah clan being barren (*ND^2), Caleb granted it 
roaiwa run nb'yp I1N, ‘Keilah and Beth-Tappuah.’ Debir 
probably lay between these two places, which were subject to it. 
See Che. Crit. Bib . 

‘Golath’ (sing.) is attested by Pesh., by yoXa6p.a of Eus. 
(f?5( 2 ) 24534 ), Golathamaini od Jer. (Jib. 127 27 ), and © in Josh. 
yu>Xa6p.aip. . . . yuiAa.0 rqv /cara> [A], yuiXaOpLCUp. . . . yajAafyicu/a 
ttjv avoi k. rrjv yta Aa0/xai/jt t.k. [L] ; rr)V /3o<90cu'ei? . . . yovadAav 
. . . yovaiBAav t.k. [B]). 1 T. K. C. 

KELAIAH (ITJj?, § 33, cp Kolaiaii [£5 readings]) is 
mentioned, with the note ‘ the same is Kelita,’ among the 
Levites in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), 
Ezral023 (xwAeia avros kojX iev [BN*], KUiXaa auTOs xajAtra? 
[A], KojXeia auros kojAitclv [j*a v-id-], kojAios auros /ctoAei-ra [L]) = 
iEsd. 923, ‘ Colius who was called Calitar’ (kw^os otfro? 
/caAeirat? [B], kojAio? oC. eerru' xaAtra? [A], xwAias ovro? #caA- 
Atra? [L]). See Kelita. 

KELITA -dwarf?; kaAAitac [L]), a 

Levite signatory' to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 
10 io[n] (Kayra [B], KavOav [{<*], xaAira [R c - a ], - v [A]), mentioned 
also in MT among the expounders of the law (see Ezra ii., 
§ 13 L/]; cp i. § 8 , ii. § 16 [5], § 15 [1] c) Neh. 87; BNA om.= 

1 Esd.948, Calitas (AcaAetra? [BA]). In Ezra 10 23 Kelita 
( = Calitas, 1 Esd.923) is identified with Kelaiah. 

KEMUEL ; k&moyhA (BAFLJ). 

1. Son of Nahor by Milcah, and father of Aram (Gen. 2221, 
J), a statement at variance with that in 10 22^ (P), and in itself 
most improbable. Di. is content with pointing out that Aram 
seems to have a narrower reference here. Gen. 22 21, however, 
is corrupt and should run, ‘ Uz his firstborn and Ahibuz, and 
Jerahmeel, and Abiram.’ See Jerahmeel t § 4, and note that 
Ahibuz (see Ahi, i.) and Michael (a corruption of‘Jerahmeel ) 
are brought into connection with Salecah (miswritten ‘Milcah’ 
in Gen. 2220), and with ‘Gilead in Bashan’ ( = Salhad ; see 
Milcah, Salecah) in 1 Ch. 5 1116. Observe, too, that Abiram 
is a Reubenite name (Nu. 16 1), and that Reuben was a trans- 
Jordanic tribe. 

2. ‘ Prince’ of the tribe of Ephraim, temp. Moses; Nu.3424 

[PI- 


1 ©a of Josh, omits the first name. In Judg. ©bal has Aut- 

puiertv v'SaTo? (thus associating ffa with *?R2) followed by Au'r- 
ptocriv fieretopuiv xcu A. (-rij^ A. [A]) raireuw. 
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3. Father of Hashabiah who was over the tribe of Levi, temp. 
David; 1 Ch. 27 i 7 (o-a/u.ou7jA. [B], Ke/u,.[L], v ^^CL£2iO [Pesh.]). 
See Kadmiel (end). T. K. C. 

KENAN (jyj?), x Ch. I2; also Gen. 5 9, RV ; AV 
Cainan. 

KENATH (DJip, kaana 0[A]; inCh., k<\n<\<\0 [B], 
KANA 0 [AL]; in Nu. KAA 0 [B], KANAA 0 [L]). A 
place on the other side of the Jordan, also called 
Nobah (q.v. ) after the clan so named (Nu. 3242). 
In 1 Ch. 223! it is stated 1 that 4 Geshur and Aram took 
the Havvoth-Jair with Kenath and its dependencies* 
from the Israelites. Eusebius and Jerome (05 269 15 
109 1) identify Kenath with Canatha ( Kavada ), which is 
described by them as a still existing * village' of Arabia 
in Trachonitis, not far from Bostra, and probably this 
place is meant when the Talmud includes Kenath among 
the frontier cities of Palestine. 2 

In Jos. BJ i. 192 Kenath is reckoned to Coelesyria, while Ptol. 
(v. 1523) and Plin. (HN v. 1874) reckon it to the Decapolis 
(q.v., § 2). For its history, see Schiirer (GJV 295-97). 

Canatha is the modern Kanawat , on the W. slope of 
the Jebel Hauran, 4068 ft. above the sea-level, and 16 
or 17 m. NNE. from Bostra on the Roman road to 
Damascus. The ruins are among the most important 
in Eastern Palestine (see plan in Baed. Pa/A 3 ) 194). 
From the point of view adopted in Jair, Jephthah, 
Nobah, there is no hindrance to identifying this inter¬ 
esting spot with the biblical Kenath. 3 See, however, 
G. F. Moore on Judg. 8n. T. K. c. 

KENAZ (Df? ; K6N6Z [BADEL], the original pro¬ 
nunciation being probably Kiniz) figures in the genealogy 
of the Edomites as a clan belonging to them—Gen. 36 n 
(6NGZ [£>]) = I Ch. I36 (K6Z6Z [A]) 15 42 (KG N6C [L]) 
= i Ch. I53. On the other hand the Judaean hero 
Caleb, who is said to have obtained possession of 
Hebron the capital of Judah but in reality is the per¬ 
sonification of a family originally distinct from the 
Judaeans (see 1 S. 30 14 Josh. 15 i 3 , and cp 1 S. 253 ), 
appears as a Kenizzite (RV, AV Kenezite; ujpn, 6 
K€i'€faio$ [BAL]; Nu. 32 12 6 diaKexupHTfdvos [BAL], 
Josh. 14614). Moreover, Caleb's mythical son-in-law 
Othniel ( q.v .) is a son of Kenaz : Josh. 15 17 ( = 
Judg. 1 13 Kevex [A]) Judg. 3 g 11 1 Ch. 413. Again, 
in 1 Ch. 4 15 Kenaz is apparently a grandson of Caleb. 
From all this we may conclude either that Kenaz 
was originally an independent tribe, of which one 
portion became incorporated with the Edomites and 
another portion with the neighbouring Judaeans, or else 
that a part of the old Edomite tribe Kenaz settled among 
the Judaeans at a very early period. In any case it is 
tolerably clear that Kenaz and Caleb were at first 
strangers in Judah, afterwards became close allies, and 
finally were absorbed in the surrounding population. 
Such changes have been by no means rare (see Edom, 
§ 3 >- 

In Gen. 15 19-21 an attempt is made to enumerate the 
various peoples who inhabited Palestine before the 
Israelite invasion ; that the Kenizzites are included in 
the list serves to show that their foreign origin had not 
yet been forgotten. Cp Caleb, § 2. t. n. 

KENITES pygn, 01 k[g]in<MOI or 0 -oc[BAL]); 

Gen. 15 19 (ot iceva lol [D], kollv. [L]), Nu. 24 21 (6 Keva to? [B], 
0 Ka tm>s [A], -ato? [L]), 1 S. 156 a (£?); but ' 3/3 n in 1 S. 27 10 (6 
tcrjvet [A]) should perhaps be N 3 j 3 n (6 Kei/e^[e]t [BL]); ’ 32 } 
’ 3 'p, Judg. 116, should be T/Sil Snini followed by nSy (see 
Jethro); pi. D' 3 'ga, 1 Ch.255 (o l klv dtoi). Also j;/ 3 , Nu. 2422 , 
and perhaps 1 S. 15 [We., crit. emend.]. 

A nomadic tribe, allied to the Kenizzites (Gen. 15 19) 

1 The treatment of this passage by Bertheau, Chron.P) (’73), 
is very unsatisfactory. 

2 Neubauer, Giogr. 20. 

3 So Dietrich, Di., Strack, Stade (Gesch. 1 149,/C), Smend in 
Riehm (//JF/?(-)), GASm. (HG 560, n. 3; 579, n. 3). On the 
other side see S£journ6, Rev. bib/., ’98, p. 604 
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and to Amalek— i.e., Jerahmeel (i S. 156 ), and per¬ 
sonified as Kain (cp Cain, § 5). They entered Canaan 
(more strictly, the Negeb) with the men of Judah (see 
Jericho, § 2). In all probability they have left a trace 
of their name in Kinah (q.v.). 

See Judg. 1 16, where MT wrongly states that the Kenites 
‘went and dwelt among the people,’ as if the Israelitish people 
were meant—an impossible view doubtless. An important group 
of the MSS of 0 (Moore’s N), with the Sahidic version, adds 
a/u.aArjK; probably, therefore, we should read ‘ among the 
Amalekites.’J See also Nu. 2i2i f, where the Kenites appear 
in close proximity to the Amalekites (Jerahmeelites). 

Against the supposed connection of the Kenites and the 
Midianites, see Moore, Judges , 34, note. It may be noted, 
however, that in the opinion of the present writer p-10 (Midian), 
in Ex. 2 15 /. 3 1 18 1, should most probably be piD-llSD* 
and in Nu. 10 29 should probably be HUD; in other 

words, Hobab was at once a Kenite and a Musrite (cp Miz- 

RAIM, § 2 b). 

Residing between the Judahite and the Jerahmeelite 
portionsof the Negeb, the Kenites are equally in touch with 
the bne Judah and with the Jerahmeelites (see Negeb). 
It is strange, therefore, to find them, in Judg. 4 n, in 
the N. of Canaan; cp, however, Judg. 12 i 5 (?), and 
observe that Musur (the region of Kadesh?) is cursed in 
Judg. 523 (read, not rnD» but mso; see Meroz) for 
not helping the Israelites. W. M. Muller’s explanation 
of 4 Heber the Kenite' (6 Keivcuos, L om.) is plausible, 
but no more. We must at any rate admit that the 
narrative as it stands assumes that Heber was not a 
town-dweller, but a nomad (see Heber, i). 

Another explanation is that of Sayce—that the Kenites were 
a tribe of wandering smiths, who were chiefly in the S. of 
Palestine, but might be led by their art into northern regions 
(against this view, repeated in Hastings’ DB 2 834^, see Amalek, 
§ 7 >- 

Saul’s relation to the Kenites is interesting. He 
recognises the old bond between them and Israel, and 
therefore is not offended at their relation to the Jerah¬ 
meelites ; but he wishes them to remove from that section 
of the Jerahmeelites which was hostile to Israel (see 
Saul). From 1 Ch. 255 (see Hemath) it appears that 
either a section of the Kenites or the Kenite tribe as a 
whole also bore the name of Rechabites (q.v.\ if we 
should not rather read ' Heberites ’). 2 It is at any 
rate possible that ‘Jonadab’ should be read instead of 
‘Hobab’ [7.^.] as the name of the ancestor of the 
Kenites whose connection with Moses is asserted by a 
trustworthy tradition (Judg. 1 16, cp Nu. IO29). In Nu. 
242 i a Hebrew poet plays on the name of 4 Kenite ’ 
(Kain) which he connects with fp, 4 nest.’ 

Apparently he anticipates their destruction by the Assyrians, 
for in v. 22 (RV) he continues, 

Nevertheless, Kain shall be wasted, 

Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive. 

The marg. of RV, however, warns us that the text is grammati¬ 
cally obscure. Besides, Assyria had nobler prey to clutch than 
the Kenites. Hence the couplet needs some emendation. 3 

It was pointed out above that in the Song of Deborah 
the Musrites, with whom the Kenites were closely 
linked, are 4 cursed ’ for not coming to the help of 
Yahwe’s worshippers the Israelites (Judg. 523). This 
confirms a view which has long been considered criti¬ 
cally probable that the Kenites and the Israelites were 
conscious of the identity of their early religion, and that 
the Kenites were indirectly at least the teachers of the 
Israelites. So, before Stade, Tiele maintained ( Verge/. 
Geschied. 559 [’72]; cp Che. EBP) 790 [’76]). 4 The 
progress of critical study of the documents since 1872 
has in fact added considerably to the probability of this 

1 'ptaynTUX (Budde, Moore, Driver [TBS 93]); ^ out 

owing to which follows. 

2 According to Meyer ( Ent . 117) we have in 1 Ch.255^ the 
remains of a genealogy of Kain (the Kenites) similar to the 
preceding genealogy of Caleb. On a connection between 
4 Salma ’ and the Kenites see Salmah, 2. 

3 Che. Exp. T 10 399 Qune, ’99); Hommel ( AHT 245). 

4 Robertson (Ear/y Re/. of Isr. 274) represents Ghillany as 
the authority for this opinion; but the view ascribed hy Robertson 
to Ghillany is decidedly less sober than that of Tiele and his 
followers. 
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KIBZAIM 


view, which has been lately reasserted by Budde ( Rel. 
of hr. to the Exile , 21). See Israel, § 3/ , Amalek, 

§ 6 . t. k. c. 

KERAS (khpac [BA]), 1 Esd. 029 RV = Neh. 747 = 
Ezra 244, Keros. 

KERCHIEFS (rrinBDD, Ezck. 1318 21 EV); see 
Dress, § 8, col. 3141. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH (If)EH the name of one 

of Job’s daughters (Job 42 i 4 ; <\A\<\A0[e]lAC KGpAC 
[BX Ivid C], adnot. 6Y0YMCON YPA [B &vid - m *], ama- 
0IAC K. LX*]. MAA0CAC K- [A], CORNUSTIBII [Vg.]). 

Can one of Job’s ideal daughters really be named ‘ Box of 
eye - paint ’ ? Or can we attach the least importance to 
©? Cant. 7 8 [9] 2 s suggests an emendation. Read pro¬ 
bably O'nisn nn, Reah-tappuhim, ‘ scent of apples.’ <5 may 
have read ninB Jlj 3 . Cp Jemima, and see Crit. Bib. 

T. K. C. 

KERIOTH. 1. A Moabite city (n’Vlj?, Jer. 4824 
KApico0 [BXAQ] ; 'pH, Jer. 4841 AKKApcoN [BN], 
-P1CO0 [A], KAPICO0 [Q]; Am. 22 AV Kirioth, toon 
TTOA eUiN AYTHC [BAQ], THC KAPI6O0 [Q mg ]). also 
mentioned in Mesha’s inscription, line 13 (nnp). 
as a sanctuary of Chemosh. Identified by Seetzen with 
Kuraiyat, at the W. end of Mt. Ataroth (’Attarus). 
Eusebius and Jerome { Onom. 26910 108 27) call this 

place Kaptada, Coraitha, and place it 10 R. m. from 
Medeba, but identify it wrongly with Kirjathaim 
\q.v ., ij. See Noldeke (/ nschr . Mem , 25). Others 
(cp Driver on Am. 2 2) think that Ar-Moab and Kerioth 
were two names for the same city. More plausibly 
Buhl [Pal. 270) identifies Kerioth with Kir of Moab 
( i.e ., Kerak ); indeed, if Kir-heres (undeniably = Kir of 
Moab) was really named Kiriath-hadashath (see Kir- 
heres) this appears a still more probable view. Cp 
Kirjath-huzoth. 

2. A city of Judah (Josh. 15 25, RV Kerloth-hezron, nVnp 
|mn), often, but wrongly, supposed to be the birthplace of 
Judas Iscariot. See Hazor, 4. T. K. C. 

KEROS (DTg, Dig; K opec [L]), a family of 

Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9 ), Ezra 
244 (xaSrjs [B], Krjpaos [A]) = Neh. 747 (xetpa [B], -s [NA]) = 

1 Esd. 529, Ceras, RV Keras (nrjpas [BA]). 

KESITAH (rvj'bp), a word recorded in RV m &-, of 
Gen. 33 19 [Josh. 2432], Job 42 n ; EV ‘ piece of money. ’ 
© Onk. Vg. render ‘lambs,’ 'a lamb’ (Tg. Jon. 

* pearls’). It has been suggested that eKarbp &/j.pCop in 
© of Gen. 33 19 was originally e/c. fip&v (100 minue). 
But since © gives dpi pabwp in Josh. 24 32, and a/ipada 
in Job 42 ii, Schleusner (Lex. in Vet. Test. I191) feels 
obliged to reject the hypothesis. Nevertheless it 
appears that © is nearer the truth than the critics who 
adhere to MT. In Gen. 31 41 ©’s Sira afipacnp corre¬ 
sponds to D'p rnc’];; surely © read d' 30. ‘minge.’ 
Possibly, too, in Gen. 33 19 jjlpQp stood in the original 
© as the equivalent of d' 30- Looking closely at 3319 
we can divine that the text originally ran, -non '33 Tip 
njpa, ‘ at the hand of the sons of Hamor for a 
mina of Carchemish,’ and so too in 23 15, where 
Abraham’s purchase of Machpelah is described, we 
should read ebppns nnp 1 ys-ix, * four Carchemish 
minae,' and in v. 16 the same once more with the ad¬ 
dition of pm ‘(in) gold.’ 

In 33 19 D 3 i? ' 3 N and na'b'P are both misreadings of 
and in 23 16 F|D3 hpV are > a ll °f them, attempts to make 
sense of dislocated fragments of t 7 'DD *13 > "iHD 1 ? comes from p-in- 
The same emendation is to be made in Josh. 243 
(harmonised in the received text with Gen. 33 39). 
Probably also in Job 42 n nnx am dt: jtni nnx na'C’p has 
taken the place of irm c 5, 133*13 n:p, * one Carchemish 

1 Comparing 2 Ch. 9 16 (on text, see top of next col.). 
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mina of gold. ’ Duhm truly remarks that a little piece of 
money and a nose-ring or ear-ring from each of Job’s 
friends would not do much to restore his fortune. Yet 
the context (see v. 12) is most intelligible if we suppose 
that they did each make a considerable present; the 
ring (on) can well be spared ! 

Note that 2 Ch. 916 gives nix!3 (read nbp) where 1 K. 10 
17 has q'je. This supplies an analogy for the emendation of 
nixp in Gen. 3319 into ni3ID. We are thus relieved from the 
necessity of connecting HE'bp with At. JfCist , ‘a balance,’ 
which is unknown in N. Semitic, 1 and forcing a sense out of 

nnoV iny. 

On the commercial importance of the maneh of Car¬ 
chemish, see Carchemish, § 2, and cp Shekel. 

t. k. c. 

KETAB (khtaB[BA]), i Esd. 5 3 o RV, AV Cetab 
(q.v .). 

KETTLE (*VR), iS. 214; elsewhere ‘basket,’ 

‘ caldron,’ ‘ pot.’ See Cooking Utensils, § 5 (i.). 

KETURAH (iTYlDj?, as if ‘incense’; xeTTOYP* 
[BADEL]), Abraham’s second wife (Gen. 25 14 1 Ch. 

132/). 2 

She is, in J, the ancestress of no fewer than sixteen (Arabian) 
tribes (six directly and ten at one or two removes), on which see 
the special articles. A tribe called Katura which dwelt near 
Mecca, with the tribe Jurhum, is mentioned by Ibn Koteiba 
(see Ritter, Erdkunde, 12 39 ff.\ Glaser (Skizze, 2450) 
maintains that the Keturah tribes are the remains of the old 
Minaean people (see Meunim, and cp Sayce, Crit. Mon. 42). 

F. B. 

KEY (nnst?). Is. 2222 Judg. 325/ See Door. 

KEZIA, RV Keziah (iTT'Vp» § 7 * ‘cassia’; 
KACIAN [BSC], KACC- [A]), the name of one of Job’s 
daughters (Job 42 i 4 *f*)- 

See Cassia, 2, and cp Keren-happuch (the emended form of 
the name is strictly parallel to Keziah). 

KEZIZ, VALLEY OF (PVi? P£V). J osh - 1821 AV, 

RV Emek-keziz (q.v.). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (HIXFIH nrOj? ; EV m e-* 
‘the graves of lust’; mnhmata [thc] 6 TT 10 YM 1 AC 
[BAL], sepulchra CONCUPISCENT!^), a stage in the 
wilderness wanderings, for the name of which an 
retiological legend was provided (see Quail), Nu. 11 34/ 
33 16/ Dt. 922. It has already been noticed that 
Taberah (Nu. 11 1-3) does not occur in the list of stations 
in Nu. 33 , and Dillmann rightly holds that the account 
of Taberah in E’s narrative corresponded to the account 
of Kibroth-hattaavah in J’s. We must, however, go 
further. Taberah (myzn) and Hattaavah (nixnn) pre¬ 
sumably represent the same word in the original story, 
and the real name of the locality referred to was probably 
Kibroth-tab*erah— i.e., Graves of Taberah. Taberah 
(of which Hattaavah will be a corruption) is probably 
the name of a hill or mountain, and the graves are pre- 
Israelitish cairns or stone circles, which either had, or 
were supposed to have, a sepulchral purpose. In 
the Desert of the Tih such primitive stone monuments 
abound on the hill-sides. 

They are sometimes called nazvdmts , and the current story is 
that they were built by the Israelites as a protection against a 
plague of mosquitoes (E. H. Palmer). See Negeb, §6: 
Wanderings. T. k. C. 

KIBZAIM (D^V?p; cp, if the reading is correct, 
Jekabzeel, Kabzeel, and on the form see Names, 
§ 107 ; kaBcagim [A], -C6M [L], B om.), a levitical 
city in the territory of Ephraim, Josh. 21 227= 1 Ch. 
668 [53], Jokmeam. 

1 Such a connection would suggest na’C^jp, kesita , which 
Ball actually substitutes for Htt'bp. 

2 [In the Midr. Ber. rabba (61) Keturah is identified with 
Hagar ; so too the Targums (Jon. and Jer.), which explain the 
name ‘ bound one ’ (Aram. T3j3=T?5). Cp Jer. Quast. in Gen. 
251).] 
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KID (Hil, etc.), Gen. 38 17 etc. See Goat, § 1. 

KIDNEYS (nV^3). See Reins. On ‘kidney fat 
of wheat,' Dt. 32 14, or ‘fat of wheat,’ Ps. 81 16 [17], 147 14, 
see Food, § 1 b. 


KIDRON, THE BROOK, once in AV Cedron [Jn. 
18 I] ; RVnig. ‘of the Cedars' QVrij? Vm ; [6] xet/Ltdppous [twv] 

KeSpiov [BAL]; in Jer. 31 40 vaxaX k. [BN], x* KeSp<ov [AQ] ; 
Vg. torrens Cedron (but convallis in 2 K. 18 6). 

NT, Jn. 18 if 6 twv KeSpuiv (X c BCLY, Treg., WH), 

toO KeSpujv (AA ; Vg. too KeSpov [D Tisch.]; Cedri a. b. ; Theb., 
Memph. ; Lachm., Lightf., Weiss). Probably tov KeSpcjv is the 
correct reading; being misunderstood, it would easily be cor¬ 
rected into tov /ceSpov or tu>v tceSpivv. 

Gesenius derives from *np, ' black, turbid,’ cp Job 616. 
But and pnp are certainly in apposition; it is the ravine 
which is called Kidron. 4 Black ravine ’ 
1 . Etymology, would not be a probable explanation ; hence 
Hort (‘ Notes on Select Readings,’ NT 2 go) 
suggests * ravine of the dark [trees],’ taking jyyip to be * an 
archaic (? Canaanite) plural of -pp.’ He even suggests that 
xe$pos may be of Phoenician origin — comparing oiTtp in 
Buxtorf, 1976—and adds (cp Plummer, St, John , 318), "that 
‘ patches of cedar-forest may have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots.’ This is most improbable. Even 
in a ravine which is quite dry in summer we do not ex¬ 
pect to hear of cedars ; the cedars on the Mount of Olives 
( Taamth, 44) give no support to the theory. The form 
too is perfectly good Hebrew; it describes that which 
belongs to or is connected with *pp (whatever «np may be). 
More probably pT 7 p is a phonetic variation of jrm, ‘a spot 
with enclosures for cattle ’; cp Gederah, i, where it is sug¬ 
gested that tceSpuiv in 1 Macc. corresponds to the rrm of Josh. 
1536 and to the modern Katra. It will be noticed that there is 
at one point of the Kidron valley (where it joins the valley of 
Hinnom) a level tract now devoted to the cultivation of fruit 
and vegetables. Here we can imagine that in remote times 
there were enclosures for cattle. May not Kedar (Tip, Ass. 
ffidri ) have a similar origin ? 


The remarkable depression on the E. of Jerusalem (see 
Jerusalem, § 3) is referred to in 2 S. 15 23 1 K. 237 1513 
2 K. 234612 Jer. 3140 2 Ch. 1516 2916 
2. Biblical 30 i 4( and twice in the short title Vmn, 
references. , . , __ _ ~ _ --- 

'the ravine, 2 Ch. 33i4 Neh. 215. 

Josephus twice calls it r\ (papayt Kedpcov (Ant. ix. 7 3 
BJ v. 61) ; in BJ v. 23 he refers to its great depth. 

In 2K. 234 Jer. 3140 (Kr.) we hear, according to the 
ordinary view, of the ‘fields’ (niDlt^; o-aArj^oj#, ©a 

cra%xw 0 , in Jer. © follows Ktb) of Kidron, which might 
refer to the fertile tract in the S. of the valley (see below), where 
of old was the 4 King’s garden ’ (Neh. 3 15). But the word 
niD’IC' being most probably corrupt elsewhere (see Grape, 3), it 
seems better to read niD*lb’D (© L ev t<3 e/ATrupuriAw tov x €l i^b.ppov 
KeSpwu) — i.e ., furnaces for making lime, or for smelting 
(KIo.). ‘ The fields of Kidron,’ is, in fact, hardly a sufficiently 

clear phrase to have been used, especially in this context. 


It is in the touching account of David's flight that 
we are first introduced to the ' Brook Kidron ’ ; and we 
hear of it for the last time in a still more pathetic NT 
narrative. King David ‘ stood (read ipy with We., 
H. P. Smith, and most critics) by the ravine Kidron, 
while all the people passed over before him ’ (2 S. 15 23); 
and Jesus 4 went forth with his disciples over the ravine 
(RV ,n e-) Kidron, where was a garden’ (Jn. 18 1 ; but 
see § 3). The other references to Kidron (except those 
in the topographical passages, 2Ch. 33i4 Neh. 215) 
occur in accounts of the destruction of idolatrous objects 
at the mouth of Hinnom (see history of Asa, Hezekiah, 
Josiah), and 1 K. 237, where Shimei, that violent partisan 
of Saul’s house, is forbidden by Solomon (as the text 
now stands) to cross Kidron. This is one of the many 
cases where commentators have been satisfied with a 
plausible but not quite satisfactory explanation, instead 
of questioning the correctness of the text. It is said, 
e.g ., by Benzinger, that Kidron is mentioned because 
Solomon thinks it most probable that Shimei would 
seek to cross the eastern boundary of the city on a visit 
to his home at Bahurim. But something more would 
certainly have been added to make this clear, and, just 
before, the phrase used is perfectly vague, ,-nxi n:x, 
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KIDRON, THE BROOK 

' any whither.’ The true reading is surely sj-n-^aa, 4 by 
any road. ,J 

The designation * Valley of Jehoshaphat' dates back 
to the fourth century a.d. It also appears in OS 
2738 g III13. It is based on Joel3[4]2i2, but the 
expression pey (which means a deep but broad valley, 
like those of Rephaim and Elah, see Vale, i), is 
sufficient proof that the interpretation of that difficult 
passage (see Jehoshaphat, Valley of) is erroneous. 
The constant term for the Kidron valley in the OT 
is Vm, a wady or ravine. Popular tradition, however, 
takes no account of such minor matters. It is the 
greatest boon that a dying Jew can ask to be buried in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat — i.e., of Kidron, because he 
believes that this ravine will be the scene of the great 
judgment. The whole of the left bank of the Kidron 
opposite the Haram, far up the W. side of the Mount 
of Olives, is covered with the white tombstones of the 
Jews ; the burial-place of the Moslems is on the E. 
side of the mount. At the resurrection, the valley is 
expected to receive an expansion by the moving farther 
apart of the opposite sides. 

The Valley of Kidron is now called Wady Sitti 
Maryam , or Wady of the Lady Mary. It contains the 

3. Topography. b< T d , of a streamlet ; but during the 
H B J whole summer and most of the 
winter, it is perfectly dry ; in fact, no water runs in it 
except when heavy rains are falling on the mountains 
round Jerusalem. 

On the broad summit of the mountain ridge of Judoea, 
a mile and a quarter NW. of Jerusalem, is a slight 
depression ; this is the head of the wady, which runs 
on for about half a mile towards the city. It then 
bends eastward, and in another half-mile is crossed by 
the great northern road coming down from the hill 
Scopus. On the E. side of the road, and the S. bank of 
the wady, are the celebrated 4 Tombs of the Kings. ’ The 
channel is here about half a mile due N. of the city 
gate. It continues in the same course about a quarter 
of a mile farther, and then, turning S. , opens into a 
wide basin containing cultivated fields and olives. 
Here it is crossed diagonally by the road from Jerusalem 
to Anathoth. As it advances southward, the right 
bank, forming the side of the hill Bezetha, becomes 
higher and steeper, with occasional precipices of rock, 
on which may be seen a few fragments of the ancient 
city wall; while, on the left, the base of Olivet projects, 
greatly narrowing the valley. Opposite St. Stephen’s 
gate the depth is fully 100 feet, and the breadth not 
more than 400 feet. The olive trees in the bottom are 
so thickly clustered as to form a shady grove ; and 
their massive trunks and gnarled boughs give evidence 
of great age. This spot is shut out from the city, from 
the view of public roads, and from the notice and 
interruptions of wayfarers. If Gethsemane w as really 
in the wady, it w'ould be better to place it here than on 
the more public traditional site some distance farther 
down. From Mk. 1432, however, compared with v. 
26, we should rather suppose that it was somewhere on 
the W. slope of the Mount of Olives. (See Keim, Jesu 
von Naz. 3299, but cp Weiss, note on John 18 1, and see 
Gethsemane, § 2. ) But we must not linger on this dis¬ 
puted point. A zigzag path descends the steep bank 
from St. Stephen’s gate, crosses the bed of the valley 
by an old bridge, and then divides. One branch leads 
direct over the top of Olivet (cp 2 S. 15 23). See 
Olives, Mount of. Another branch runs round 
the southern shoulder of the hill to Bethany, and has 
a deep and sacred interest, for it is the road of Jesus 
Christ’s last entry (Mt. 21 1 ff. Lk. 19 37). Below 
the bridge the wady becomes still narrower, and 

1 Pasek after rpm indicates a doubtful text, -pn was first of 
all corrupted into # t ip ; then ^>33 easily became [ntd- The 
best part of the emendation belongs to Klo., who suggests 
D'DVJ VlJD nnNj ‘ anyone of all the roads’— a needlessly elaborate 
phrase. 
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here traces of a torrent bed first begin to appear. 
Three hundred yards farther down, the hills on 
each side rise precipitously from the torrent bed, which 
is spanned by a single arch. On the left bank is 
a singular group of tombs, comprising those of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, and St. James (now so called) ; 
whilst on the right, 150 feet overhead, towers the south¬ 
eastern angle of the temple wall. The ravine runs on, 
narrow and rocky, for 500 yards more ; there, on its 
right bank, in a cave, is the fountain of the Virgin ; 
and higher up on the left, perched on the side of the 
naked cliffs, the ancient village of Siloam. A short 
distance farther down, the valley of the Tyropoeon falls 
in from the right, descending in terraced slopes, fresh 
and green, from the waters of the Pool of Siloam. 
The ravine of Kidron here expands, affording a level 
tract for cultivation (see above), which extends down to 
the mouth of Hinnom, and is about 200 yards wide. 
A short distance below the junction of Hinnom and the 
Kidron is the fountain of Bir Eyyub, ' the Well of 
Job’ (see En-ROGEl). The length of the valley from 
its head to En-rogel is 2f m., and here the historic 
Kidron may be said to terminate. 

The Kidron Valley was first described accurately by 
Robinson ; but in recent years fresh points of interest 
have come to light. Such, for instance, are the true 
bed of the Kidron (38^ ft. below the present channel), 
and the great rock-cut aqueduct in the Kidron-valley, 
south of Bir Eyyub, both found in ’68-’69 by Sir C. 
Warren [Recovery of Jerusalem, 135^ 256 jf.). 

See Jerusalem, §§ 3 j(f. 37 and cp Porter’s art. in Kitto’s 
Bibl. Cycl. from which some descriptive passages of the above 
have been adapted. k. C 

KIDRON (kgApoon [ANV]) i Macc. 15 39 4G RV. 
See Gederoth. 

KILAN ( K [e]iA*N [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 i S , RV, AV 
Ceilan. 

KINAH (Wj?; 1 k<\m [B], K [e]iNA [AL]) ( a 

Judahite city on the border of Edom (Josh. 15 22f). 
The name appears in 1 Ch. 4 12 in the corrupt form 
Tehinnah. See Kenites, Negeb, § 2 (b) n. 

KING C^?D, B<\ClAeyc)- The term mttek 'king' 
has a somewhat wide range of meaning. We find it in 
the description of the old condition of things in Canaan, 
when many of the cities were in the enjoyment of 
relative independence under 4 kings ’ or princes of their 
own (see, e.g. , Gen. 142 20 2 Josh. 10 1 111 Judg. 519). 
Winckler has pointed out that in Tiglath-pileser's time 
the Syrian * kingdoms ’ were more like German Graf- 
schaften (AOF 119) ; we might also compare the petty 
Syrian kings with the Indian rajas or the Italian dukes 
of the Middle Ages. This remark may illustrate Is. 10 8, 
where the king of Assyria ironically asks, 4 Are not my 
generals (ns?) altogether kings (rrjVp),’ perhaps alluding 
partly to the fact that many petty vassal kings served 
under his orders at the head of their respective con¬ 
tingents. As late as the Book of Job we find used 

in the limited sense of 4 chieftain ’ (Job 19 25, but hardly 
1524 [© <TTpaT 7 jy 6 s~\ which seems to be corrupt). From 
the etymology of the term (Ass. and Aram., 4 to counsel, 
decree ’) we may infer that the king was originally the 
most gifted and powerful member of a council of chiefs 
or elders (cp Mic. 49 4 king ’ || 4 counsellor'). The term 
preferred by the Babylonians and Assyrians was iarru 
( = Heb. 'ib), which is used both for the divine ‘king of 
the gods,’ and for the 4 great king’ of Assyria (or 
Babylon) ; see Prince, 3. Possibly this term ( f sararu 
4 to be radiant,’ like a star) was chosen in preference to 
inaliku or malku ( = Heb. Ar. malik un ) to indicate 
pre-eminence among kings, though maliku is explained 
in the syllabaries by farru. It is worth noticing that 
'princes (nb) of Midian’ in Judg. 725 and 83, cor¬ 
responds to 4 kings (»3^o) of Midian’ in Judg. 8s (cp 
Gideon). On the history of Hebrew royalty see 
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KINGS (BOOK) 

Abimelecii; Government,§§16-22; Israel,§§13-44; 
Taxation ; and on the religious use of tjSd see Molech, 
Messiah. 

It is unfortunately doubtful whether the poetical phrase 
nin ^3 EV ‘king of terrors,’ in Job 18 14 is correct. The 
supposed biblical parallels will hardly bear pressing, the text 
being very uncertain. On Ps. 49 17 see Che. RsA 2 ) ; on Rev. 9 11 
see Locusts, § 3. T. K. c. 

KINGDOM OF GOD. See Eschatology, Index 
(col. 1389), s.v. ‘kingdom’ ; Messiah. 


KINGS (BOOK) 


General structure (§ 1). 
Redactions, etc. (§ 2 f). 
Chronology (§ 4). 
Religious principle (§ 5 a). 
Later insertions (§ 5 6 ). 


Divisions (§ 6 f). 
Prophetic narrative (§ 8). 
ludaian narrative (§ 9). 
Literature (§ 11). 


The books of Kings, which form the last part of the 
1 General ser * es of ^ histories known as the Earlier 

Prophets, were originally reckoned as a 
structure. singl ^ book (cp CAN0Nf § ^ 

Modern Hebrew Bibles follow the bipartition which we have 
derived from ©, where they are called the third and the fourth 
books of kingdoms (/SacriAeicLi/), the first and the second being 
our books of Samuel. 


The division into two books is not felicitous. Even 
the old Hebrew separation between Kings and Samuel 
must not be taken to mean that the history from the 
birth of Samuel to the Exile was treated by two distinct 
authors in independent volumes. We cannot speak of 
the author of Kings or of Samuel, but only of an editor 
or successive editors whose main work was to arrange in 
a continuous form extracts or abstracts from earlier 
books. The introduction of a chronological scheme 
and a series of editorial comments and additions, chiefly 
designed to enforce the religious meaning of the history, 
gives to the book of Kings as we now read it a kind of 
unity ; but beneath this we can still distinguish a variety 
of documents, which, though sometimes mutilated in 
the process of piecing them together, retain sufficient 
individuality of style and colour to prove their original 
independence. Of these documents one of the best 
defined is the vivid and exact picture of David’s court 
at Jerusalem (2 S. 9 - 20 ), of which the first two chapters 
of 1 K. are manifestly an integral part. 1 As it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the history 
of David closed his work abruptly before the death of 
the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable 
memoir which lay before him, this observation leads us 
to conclude that the books of Samuel and of Kings are 
not independent histories. They have at least one 
source in common, and a single editorial hand was at 
work on both. The division, however, which makes 
the commencement of Solomon’s reign the beginning of 
a new book is certainly ancient ; it must be older than 
the insertion of the appendix 2 S. 21 - 24 , which now 
breaks the continuity of the original history of David’s 
court. 

From a historical point of view the division is very 
convenient. The subject of the book of Samuel is the 
creation of a united Israel by Samuel, Saul, and David. 
Under Solomon the creative impulse has already died 
away; the kingship is divorced from the sympathies of 
the nation ; and the way is prepared for the formation 
of the two kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah, the fortunes 
of which, down to their extinction by the great empires 
of the East, form the main subject of the book of Kings. 

It is probable, however, that the editor who made 
the division had another reason for disconnecting 

~ . Solomon from David and treating his 

uccessive re jg n a new departure. The most 
re ac 10ns. notab j e feature in the extant redaction 
of the book is the strong interest shown in the deutero- 


1 See the arguments in detail, We. CH$) 260. The verses 
1 K.2i-i2 27 have no connection with the rest of the chapter, 
and are due to a later hand. [But cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 263 ; Ki. 
KStt. 13./I] 
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Tiomic ' Law of Moses,’ and especially in the centrali¬ 
zation of worship in the temple on Zion as prescribed in 
Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. This interest 
was unknown to ancient Israel, and is quite foreign to 
the older memoirs incorporated in the book ; amidst the 
great variety in style and manner which marks the 
several parts of the history the interest in question is 
expressed always in the same stereotyped phrases and 
unvarying style ; in brief, it belongs to the editorial com¬ 
ments, not to the original sources of the history. To 
the deuteronomistic editor, then, the foundation of the 
temple, which is treated as the central event of Solomon’s 
reign, is a religious epoch of prime importance (see 
especially his remarks in i K. 32/), and on this ground 
alone he would naturally make Solomon's reign com¬ 
mence a new book—the history of Israel under the one 
true sanctuary. 1 [Burney (Hastings’ DD 2859^) gives 
a careful list of deuteronomic phrases and expressions 
wholly or nearly peculiar to the editor of Kings. ] 

When we say in general that the book of Kings was 
thrown into its present form by a deuteronomistic 
redactor we do not affirm that he was the first who 
digested the sources of the history into a continuous 
work. Indeed the selection of materials, especially in 
the earlier parts of the narrative, has been thought to 
point to an opposite conclusion. Nor, on the other 
hand, must we ascribe absolute finality to his work. 
He gave the book a definite shape and character ; but 
the recognized methods of Hebrew literature left it open 
to additions and modifications by later hands. Even 
the redaction in the spirit of Deuteronomy seems itself 
to have had more than one stage, as Ewald and other 
critics recognize. The book was not closed till far on in 
the Exile, after the death of Nebuchadrezzar and Jehoia- 
chin (2 K. 252 7J/I). The fact that it closes with 
the pardon, not with the death, of Jehoiachin is very 
well explained by Meyer ( Entst . 78) as being due 
to the narrator’s looking upon the king’s elevation 
as the first step towards the realization of the Messianic 
hopes ; and the fall of the kingdom of Judah is presup¬ 
posed in such passages as 1 K. 844 51 §1-9 2 K. 17 19 f. 
[ 21 7-15 2215-20] 2 2326/. These passages, however, are 
mere interjected remarks, which seem to be added to 
adapt the context to the situation of the Jews in captivity. 
The main redaction, though subsequent to the reform¬ 
ation of Josiah, which supplied the standard applied to 
all previous kings (‘ the high places were not removed ’), 
does not point to the time of the captivity. Thus, for 
example, the words ‘unto this day’ in 2 K. 822 14 7 
166 are part of the ‘ epitome ’ composed by the main 
redactor (see below, § 7), and imply that he wrote 
before the destruction of the Judoean state. 

Even the second redaction (see § 2) did not absolutely 
_ Tk-.tr . fix a single authoritative recension of the 
book, as appears in detail from a com- 
recensions. p ar j son Q f ^ with t h e Hebrew text. 

The LXX— i.e. , <$ BL (( 5 A follows MT closely, and is 
perhaps based upon Origen’s recension [so Silberstein, 
ZATIV 13 if. 14 1 /.])—of Kings is not a corrupt 
reproduction of the Hebrew receptus; it represents 
another recension. Neither recension can claim absolute 
superiority. The defects of lie on the surface, and 
are greatly aggravated by the condition of the Greek 
text, which has suffered much in transmission, and 
particularly has in many places been corrected after the 
later Greek versions that express the Hebrew receptus of 
the second century of our era. Still 3 not only preserves 
many good readings in detail, but also throws much 

1 With this it agrees that the later appendix 2 S. 21-24 does 
not seem to have passed under the hand of the deuteronomic 
redaction. See We. C//( 2 ) 302. 

2 [The following passages also may safely be assigned to the 
second— i . e . to the exilic or post-exilic—deuteronomist ( = D 2 ) : 
1 K. 3315 5 4 [18]/ 61 11 g^ro 16 127C 2 K. 177-17 29-34# 
24 2-12 15*25 ; perhaps too all those chronological notices which 
aim at establishing a synchronism between the kings of Judah 
and those of Israel.] 
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light on the long-continued process of redaction (at the 
hand of successive editors or copyists) of which the 
extant Hebrew of Kings is the outcome. Even the false 
readings of the Greek are instructive, for both recensions 
were exposed to corrupting influences of precisely the 
same kind. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the treatment through which the book has 
passed. 

1. Minor detached notices such as we should put in 
foot-notes or appendices are inserted so as to disturb the 
natural context. 

Thus 1 K. 427 [57] must be taken continuously with 419, and 
so ©bl (inserting between them v. 17) actually reads. In like 
manner ©bl omits 1 K. 611-14, which breaks the context of the 
description of the temple. Again, in ©bl, x K.926 follows on 
v. 14, so that Solomon’s dealings with Hiram are recorded con¬ 
tinuously. The notices intervening in w. 15-25 (in a very 
unnatural order) belong to a class of floating notes about 
Solomon and his kingdom which seem to have got stranded 
almost by chance at different.points in the two recensions. 

2. There are direct or indirect indications of trans¬ 
positions and insertions on a larger scale. K 

Thus in ©bl the history of Naboth (1 K. 21 ) precedes chap. 
20, and in fact chaps. 20 and 22 are parts of one narrative, 
obviously quite distinct from the history of Elijah. Again, the 
sLory of Abijah’s sickness and Ahijah’s prophecy is not found in 
©bl at 1 K. 14 i- 20 1 ;at 12 24 appears another version of the 
same narrative, in which there is no reference to a previous 
promise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, and the prophet is intro¬ 
duced as a new character. This version (12 24), which places the 
prophecy of the destruction of Jeroboam’s house between his 
return from Egypt and his elevation to the throne, is no doubt 
a mere legend ; but it goes to prove that there was once a 
version of the history of Jeroboam in which 11 29-39 had no place. 
In truth, after 11 26-28 there must once have stood some account 
of a rebellion in which Jeroboam ‘lifted up his hand’ against 
king Solomon. To such an account (noL to the incident of 
Ahijah and the cloak related in zru. 29-39), v. 40 is the natural 
sequel. Thus all that is related of Ahijah falls under suspicion 
of being foreign to the original history. Compare Jeroboam i. 
It is noteworthy that in a passage peculiar to ©bl [i n ihe ed. of 
Swete 1 K. 12 24 a-z ] the incident of the tearing of the cloak is 
related of Shemaiah and placed at the convention at Shechem, 
showing how much fluctuation there was in the tradition. In 
2 K. 1322 ©*- has an addition which affects both history and 
geography (see Aphek, § 3 «, Hazael) on the conquests of 
Hazael. According to Kittel ( Kdn . p. vi) such passages have 
been inserted by later editors from older sources which were still 
accessible to them in their completeness. 

These instances show that there was a certain want of 
definiteness about the redaction. The mass of disjointed 
materials, not always free from inconsistencies, which lay 
before the editor in separate documents or in excerpts 
already partially arranged by an earlier hand, could not 
have been reduced to real unity without critical sifting, 
and an entire recasting of the narrative, in a way foreign 
to the ideas and literary habits of the Hebrews. The 
unity which the editor aimed at was limited to chrono¬ 
logical continuity in the events recorded, and a certain 
uniformity in the treatment of the religious meaning of 
the narrative. Even this could not be perfectly attained 
in the circumstances, and the links of the history 
were not firmly enough riveted to prevent disarrange¬ 
ment or rearrangement of details by later scribes. 

The continued efforts of successive redactors can be 
traced in the chronology of the book. The chronological 
,,, . method of the narrative appears most 

4. Cnronologi- Nearly in the history after Solomon, 

cal methods. w h ere t he events of each king’s reign 
are thrown into a kind of stereotyped framework of this 
type : — 

* In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king of Israel, Asa began 
to reign over Judah, and reigned in Jerusalem forty-one years.’ 
... ‘ In the third year of Asa, king of Judah, Baasha began to 
reign over Israel, and he reigned in Tirzah twenty-four years.’ 

The history moves between Judah and Israel accord¬ 
ing to the date of each accession ; as soon as a new 
king has been introduced everything that happened in 
his reign is discussed, and wound up by another stereo¬ 
typed formula as to the death and burial of the sovereign ; 
and to this mechanical arrangement the natural con¬ 
nection of events is often sacrificed. In this scheme the 
elaborate synchronisms between contemporary monarchs 

1 In ©a etc., it is added from the version of Aquila. 
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of the.N. and S. give an aspect of great precision to 
the chronology. 

In reality, however, the data for Judah and Israel do not agree 
[260 years of the kings of Judah correspond to 241 years, 7 
months, 7 days, of the kings of Israel], and Wellhausen, follow* 
ing Ewald, has shown that the synchronisms were not in the 
sources, but were calculated from the list of the years of each 
reign (jDT 605 f. t’75]). Cp Chronology, § 6/1 It appears 
further that these years of reign are not all derived from historical 
tradition, but are in part due to conjectural subdivision of a 
cycle 480 (twelve generations of forty years) assigned in 1 K. 
61 to the period from the ‘exodus’ to the foundation of the 
temple, ana (according to the Judieari list of kings) to the period 
from the foundation of the temple to the end of the captivity 
(536 b.c.). 1 In the early part of the Judaean history the first 
dates not accessions are connected with the temple, and appar¬ 
ently derived from temple records. Of these the most important 
is the twenty-third year of Joash, which the chronological scheme 
makes, the one hundred and sixty-first year of the temple, 
triseciing the four hundred and eighty years cycle. Olher one 
hundred and sixty years bring us to the death of Hezekiah, and 
the last third of the cycle begins with the accession of Manasseh, 
whose sins are treated as the decisive cause of the Exile. Wilhin 
these limits a few dates were given by the sources ; the rest, as 
can easily be shown, were filled in with reference to a unit of 
forty years. 2 Again, the duration of the kingdom of Israel, 
according to the northern lists, was two hundred and forty com¬ 
pleted years—viz., eighty years before the first expedition of 
Benhadad, eighty years of Syrian wars, forty of prosperity under 
the victorious Jeroboam II., whose first year belongs to the 
period of war, and forty years of decline. The trisections in 
each case and the round numbers of 4S0 and 240 point strongly 
to a systematization of the chronology on the basis of a small 
number of given dates, and the proof that it is so is completed 
when we learn from the exactly kept lists of Assyrian chronology 
that the siege of Samaria fell in 722, whereas the system dates 
the captivity from 737 (535+480-37-241). Cp Chronology, 
§ 11. 

The key to the chronology is 1 K. 61 which, as Well¬ 
hausen has shown, was not found in the original <55, and 
contains internal evidence of post-Babylonian date. In 
fact the system as a whole is necessarily later than 535 
B.C., the fixed point from which it counts back. 

Another aspect in the redaction may be called 
theological. Its characteristic is the application to 
6 a. Religious ‘he.old history of a standard belonging 
• inlA to later developments of the OT religion. 

P P ' Thus, as we have already seen, the re¬ 
dactor in 1 K. 3 regards worship in high places as sinful 
after the building of the temple, though he knows that 
the best kings before Hezekiah made no attempt to 
suppress these shrines. So, too, his unfavourable 
judgment on the whole religion of the northern kingdom 
was manifestly not shared by Elijah and Elisha, nor by 
the original narrator of the history of those prophets. 
This feature in the redaction displays itself, not only in 
occasional comments or homiletical excursuses, but 
also in that part of the narrative in which all ancient 
historians allowed themselves free scope for the develop¬ 
ment of their reflexions—the speeches placed in the 
mouths of actors in the history. Here also there is 
textual evidence that the theological element is somewhat 
loosely attached to the earlier narrative, and underwent 
successive additions. 

We have seen that ©bl omits 1 K. 611-14, and that both 
prophecies of Ahijah belong to the least certain part of the textual 
tradition. So, too, an indication that the long prayer of 
Solomon (1 K. 814-53), the deuteronomistic colour of which is 
recognized by all critics, did not stand in the oldest account of 
the dedication of the temple is preserved in the fact that the 
ancient fragment, v. 12/., which in the Hebrew text is imperfect, 
appears in ©bal after v. 53 in completer form and with a refer- 

1 Compare Krey’s investigations in ZWT , ’77, p. 404./! 

2 See the details in an article by WRS /. Phil., vol. x. no. 20 
[cpalso Stade,GK/l88^fI; Kamphausen (ZA IF 3 193/f [’83],and 
Chron. der hebr. Kdnige, ’83) ; and KQnig (‘ Beitr. z. bibl. Chron.’ 
in ZKIV , ’83 Heft 6, 8, 9, 12) are more conservative. Ruhl 
(‘ Chron. der KOnige von Israel u. Juda’ in Deutsche Zeitschr. 
/. Geschichtswissensch. xii. 1 45./ [’94]) adduces weighty reasons 
for the view that we have here not the so-called Babylonian 
method (so We. ; cp Chronology, § 9), but the reckoning 
according to which the last year of each king was counted also 
as the first of his successor; in this way the above-mentioned 
inconsistencies are to an important extent diminished.] Cp 
further, T. Lehmann, * Quelques dates importanles de chrono¬ 
logic du 2« temple’ in REj\ 1898, July-Sept. p. 1 ff. ; Gold- 
schmied, ‘zur Cnronologie der KQnigsbiicher ’ (ZDMG t 1900, 
P- Vff-X 
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ence to the book of Jashar as its source (flt/JAiov r>j? —y&n 3£0 

= 3 C ’\3 3 £D : cp Jashar, Boor of, § 3). The redaciiortal inser¬ 
tion displaced it in one recension and led to its mutilation in the 
other. The older parts of this chapter have also been retouched in 
conformity with later (even post-exilic) ritual and law. The Levites 
who appear at v. 4 in contrast to the priests, in a way unknown to 
the pre-exile history, arc not named in ©bl ? and the post-exilic 
‘ congregation ’ (^edah) at v. 5 is also wanting. The processes 
illustrated by these examples were doubtless at work in many 
places where external evidence fails us, and may often be 
detected by a careful use of internal evidence alone. See 
especially Wellhausen’s detailed analysis (C// 269^). 

The insertions due to later editors and copyists are 
many and not all of the same kind. 

For insertions made subsequently to the deuteronomistic 
redaction see 1 K. 4 4b 13 (from run to i^), 65 (the words 3 ' 2 D 
n' 3,3 'p’DiO, 616 (the last two words), 724 ('□ D'rrflN D'Dpc). 
, 42 c (from niD 3 *? onwards), 47-5081 (from J1N1 

insertions t0 2a ^ far as ^4 (beginning at 

AM), Sf. ('pa also probably w.t/. 65 

(from ’> onwards). Add to these 922 11 24 (cnt* '~\ 23,33), 

123a 12 () Dp£T), 17 21-24 27c (from 13£?1 onwards), 32-13 33a 
1431 (from cgq to 'cprs> cp 21), 15 5^ (from pi onwards), 6 (cp 
1430) 16 1-4 (?), II ('3 'd iV cp 14 10), 176 (read : on? 

3 “l ]/3 1 ty 31 “>p 33 >» 18 19 CD J/n?N 'tin 'K'3J1, cp 22 40), 31-32*7 
199^-1 ia (to '> 'jo^), 2123 25/ 22 28b (cp Mi. 21), 31 ('gq 
cp 20124), 35 (from pX*l onwards), 38 2 K. I9-17 717^-20 106^ 
(?) 11 10 1217 (?), 17 34^-40 213-6 2243.5/7 6/1 9 (beginning at 
lrunn), 234 (beginning at K'x’inV), 5 7 b 14 16-18 24 13 /. 

The latest glosses in 2 K. are : 1 16 (from >^ 312.1 to 33333, cp 
6) 215 (' 3 , 3 _ ac'N)» 3 19 ('d 3 'y J ? 3 i)» ^22 f. ('jo 'Vn 'pen). 81 

(n3-d:i), 04(k'3m ">jnn). l0i9(iH3j/-?3, cp2i),ii6/(*^cn J ?N), 

n 3 13 (o's 3 n). 15 ('on nsrnN and v? n’33-?N), 19 (c]T?3 nto 
urt), 13 12/ (cpi4i5y:) 1817 (1 'o-33-nHi jmn-nN. cp is. 362), 
19 10a (to 331 , 3 '). 20 11 (.333' JllVyOS. cp Is. 388 ), 18 (?^m 'kX 
224 8 and 234 del. ^run (cp 22 10 12), 2333 ('3.3 cp 2 Ch. 

363). 

Of ouite another sort and sometimes of great historic value 
are a series of notices and parallel accounts, derived from other 
sources, and worked into the principal narrative to the best of 
the editor’s ability. To this class belong—1 K. 923 2 K. 11 13-18 a 
18 14-16 19 10-35 (a parallel to 1813 17-199*7 which, as Stade has 
recognized, is artificially united to the preceding narrative by 
19 gb ). 

To gain an exacter idea of the main redaction of 
Kings and of the nature of the original sources, we may 
_.. . . , divide the history into three sections:— 

* * ( i ) the conclusion of the * court history, ’ 

’ * 1 K. 1 /., the further consideration of 

which belongs to the criticism of Samuel ( q.v ., ii. § 6); 
(2) Solomon, 1 K. 3-11 ; (3) the kingdoms of Ephraim 
and Judah. 

(2) The main source of this section, as we learn from 
1 K. 11 41, was a book called Acts of Solomon. This work 
can hardly have been a regular chronicle, for the history 
founded on it contains no continuous narrative. All 
that is related of Solomon's reign is grouped round the 
description of the royal buildings, particularly of the 
temple, and the account of the dedication of the house 
(chaps. 6-99); and the greater part of the latter account 
is either due to the redactor or largely rewritten. The 
whole section is descriptive rather than narrative, and the 
accurate details might have been arrived at by actual 
observation of the temple at a date long subsequent to 
Solomon. In fact, they are not all due to a single hand. 
Thus we can still reconstruct a shorter text of 617-21, 
which says only that ' the house before the oracle was 
forty cubits long, and the oracle in the midst of the 
house within where the ark of Yahw^’s covenant was to 
be placed was twenty cubits in length, in breadth, and 
in height; and he overlaid it with gold and made an 
altar of cedar [the table of shewbread] before the oracle 
and overlaid it with gold. ’ The original author used the 
Book of Jashar (q.v. § 3) for the account of the dedi¬ 
cation, and had access to some exact particulars as to 
dates, the artist Hiram, and so forth, which may have 
been contained in the temple records. The immediate 
environment of this section, if we set aside the floating 
elements in chap. 9 already referred to, is occupied with 
Solomon’s dealings with King Hiram, who aided him 
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in his architectural schemes and in the commercial 
enterprises which procured the funds for such costly 
works (chap. 5 [515-32] and chap. 9 10/.). On each 
side of this context lies a complex of various narratives 
and notices illustrating Solomon’s wisdom and greatness, 
but also, in chap. 11, his weakness and the incipient 
decay of his kingdom. It is evident that the rise of the 
adversaries who, according to 11 25, troubled Solomon 
through all his reign cannot originally have been related 
as the punishment of the sins of his old age. The 
pragmatism as usual belongs to the redactor (114). 
We have seen that there was once another version of 
the history of Jeroboam. On 1 K. 11 1-8, cp further 
Solomon, § 8, and see the commentaries of Benzinger 
and Kittei. 

(3) For the history of the divided kingdom the 
redactor, as we have seen, follows a fixed scheme 
K 12 2 K determined by the order of accessions, 

* 1 . " 2 and gives a short epitome of the chief 

the epitome. facts about each king> with an estimate 

of his religious character, which for the schismatic north 
is always unfavourable. The epitome, as the religious 
standpoint shows, belongs to the same hand through¬ 
out— i. e. , to D; but so much of it as relates to Judah 
is plainly based on good written sources, which from 
the nature of the particulars recorded may be identified 
with the book of Royal Chronicles referred to under 
each reign, which seems to have been a digest of official 
notices. [A reference to the * Book of the History of 
the Kings of Judah’ (or, Israel) is wanting only in the 
cases of Ahaziah, of Jehoahaz, of Jehoiachin, and of 
Zedekiah among the kings of Judah, and in that of Joram 
and Hoshea among those of Israel. Both the Judahite 
and the Israelite work (unless with Reuss we are to 
suppose a single work, cited by different titles) were 
evidently compilations of private origin, prepared shortly 
before the exile on the basis of older chronicles and 
special treatises.] 

If the chronicle named for the kings of Israel actually 
lay before the editor he at least did not make such ex¬ 
cerpts from it as we find in the Judaean history, for the 
epitome for Ephraim is very bare of concrete details. 

Besides the epitome and the short excerpts from the 
Judaean chronicles which go with it, the history includes 
_ ... a variety of longer narratives, which alike 

. rop e tc j n tbe j r sub ; ec t_ matter an( j j n their treat- 
narrative J 

' ment are plainly distinct from the some¬ 
what dry bones of the properly historical records. The 
northern narratives are all distinguished in a greater or 
less degree by the prominence assigned to prophets. 
In the southern kingdom we hear less of the prophets, 
with the great exception of Isaiah; but the temple 
occupies a very prominent place. 

The narrative of the man of God from Judah (1 K. 13 ) 
is indubitably of Judman origin. Its attitude to the 
altar at Bethel—the golden calf does not appear as the 
ground of offence—is diverse not only from that of 
Elijah and Elisha, but even from that of. Hosea. 1 The 
other narratives that deal with the history of Ephraim 
are all by northern authors (see, for example, 1 K. 193 
2 K. 96 ), and have their centre in the events of the 
Syrian wars and in the persons of Elijah and Elisha. 
They are not all, however, of one origin, as appears 
most clearly by comparing the account of the death 
of Naboth in the history of Elijah, 1 K. 21 , and in the 
history of Elisha and Jehu, 2 K. 9 . In the latter narra¬ 
tive Naboth’s 1 field ’ lies a little way from Jezreel, in 
the former it is close to Ahab’s palace (? in Samaria, 
see v. 18 and variants of (£5 in v. 1), and is described as 

1 The expression ‘cities of Samaria’ (v. 32) appears elsewhere 
only after the deportation of Ephraim (2 K. 17 26> ; and seems to 
have come in here from 2 K. 23 19. Even in this passage the 
last clause of v. 18, which alone refers to details of the history 
of 1 K. 13 , is clearly erroneous", the old prophet did not come 
from Samaria. [The passage must be of late origin (see Kuenen, 
Ond.p) 2 § 25, n. 4); it seems not unconnected with the history 
of Amos; see Amos, § 3.] 
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a vineyard. The ' burden ’ quoted by Jehu is not in 
the words of 1 K. 21 , and mentions the additional fact 
that Naboth’s sons were killed. 1 In other words, the 
history of Jehu presupposes events recorded in the extant 
accounts of Elijah, but not these accounts themselves. 
Moreover, the narrative in 2 K. seems to be the more 
accurate; it contains precise details lacking in the 
other. 

Now it is plain that 1 K. 21 belongs to the same 
history of Elijah with chaps. 17 - 19 . The figure of the 
prophet is displayed in the same weird grandeur, and 
his words (with the omission of the addition already 
noted in vv. 20 b 21) have the same original and impres¬ 
sive force. This history, a work of the highest literary 
art, has come down to us as a fragment. For in 1 K. 
19 15 Elijah is commanded to take the desert route to 
Damascus— i.e. , the route E. of the Jordan. He could 
not, therefore, reach Abel - meholah in the Jordan 
valley, near Bethshean, when he 'departed thence’ 
[v. 19), if ‘thence’ means from Horeb. The journey 
to Damascus, the anointing of Hazael and Jehu, must 
once have intervened ; but they have been omitted be¬ 
cause another account ascribed these acts to Elisha (2 K. 
87/. 9 ). Cp Shaphat. Now there is no question that 
we possess an accurate historical account of the anoint¬ 
ing of Jehu. Elisha, long in opposition to the reigning 
dynasty (2 K. 313), and always keeping alive the remem¬ 
brance of the murder of Naboth and his sons (632), 
waited his moment to effect a revolution. It is true that 
the prime impulse in this revolution came from Elijah ; 
but, when the history in 1 K. represents Elijah as 
personally commissioned to inaugurate it by anointing 
Jehu and Hazael as well as Elisha, we see that the 
author’s design is to gather up the whole contest between 
Yahwe and Baal in an ideal picture of Elijah and his work. 
No doubt this record is of younger date than the more 
photographic picture of the accession of Jehu, though 
prior to the rise of the new prophecy under Amos and 
Hosea. 2 [For the later criticism of the Elijah-narratives, 
see Elijah, § 4, also Ki. Kon. 159-162, appendix 
on chaps. 17-19 21 .] 

The episode of Elijah and Ahaziah, 2 K. 1 , is certainly 
by a different hand, as is seen even from the new feature 
of revelation through an angel; and the ascension of 
Elijah, 2 K. 2 , is related as the introduction to the 
prophetic work of Elisha. 

The narratives about Elisha are not all by one hand ; 
for example, 41-7 is separated from the immediately 
subsequent history by a sharply marked grammatical 
peculiarity (the suffix o) ; moreover, the order is not 
chronological, for 624 cannot be the sequel to 623 ; and 
in general those narratives in which the prophet appears 
as on friendly terms with the king, and possessed of 
influence at court (e.g., 413 69 621 compared with 13i4), 
plainly belong to the time of Jehu’s dynasty, though 
they are related before the fall of the house of Omri. 
In this disorder we can distinguish portions of an 
historical narrative which speaks of Elisha in connection 
with events of public interest, without making him the 
central figure, and a series of anecdotes of properly 
biographical character. The historical narrative em¬ 
braced 2K. 3 6 24-7 20 9 1-10 28—in fact, the whole account 
of the reign of Joram and the revolution under Jehu ; 
and, as 2 K. 3 has much affinity to the history of Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat in 1 K. 22, we may add the earlier 
history of the Syrian wars (1 K. 20 22) to the series. 
The evidence of style is hardly sufficient to assign all 

1 The standing phrases common to 1 K. 21 2o<$ 21 2K. 97-iotf 
belong to the redaction, as is plain in the latter case from 9 

2 Some expressions that point to a later date are certainly 
added by another hand— e.g., the last part of 18 18. In old 
Israel, up to the time of Hosea, the Baalim (pi.) are the golden 
calves, which have no place in this context. A late insertion 
also is the definition of time by the stated, oblation jn the 
temple at Jerusalem, 18 29 36. At ^.36 this is lacking in ©; 
at v. 29 the insertion of (£5 reveals the motive for the inierpola- 

> tion—viz., to assimilate Elijah’s sacrifice to the legal service. 
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KINGS (BOOK) 

these chapters to a single hand (for example, 3D1 is a 
single chariot in the history of Jehu, but in i K. 20 a 
collective, the single chariot being nzmtt); but they are 
all full of fresh detail and vivid description, and their 
sympathy with the prophets of the opposition, Micaiah 
and Elisha, and with the king of Judah, who takes the 
prophets' part, does not exclude a genuine interest in 
Ahab and Joram, who are painted in very human 
colours, and excite our pity and respect. To the 
historian these chapters are the most valuable part of 
the northern history. 

In the more biographical narratives about Elisha we 
may distinguish one circle connected with Gilgal, 
Jericho, and the Jordan valley to which Abel-meholah 
belongs (4i-7? 38-44; chap. 5 ? 61-7). Here Elisha 
appears as the head of the prophetic guilds, having his 
fixed residence at Gilgal. Another circle, which pre¬ 
supposes the accession of the house of Jehu, places him 
at Dothan or Carmel, and represents him as a personage 
of almost superhuman dignity. Here there is an obvious 
parallelism with the history of Elijah, especially with 
his ascension (compare 2K. 617 with 2n, 13 14 with 2 12); 
and it is to this group of narratives that the ascension of 
Elijah forms the introduction. 

Of the Judean narratives there is none to rival the 
northern histories in picturesque and popular power. 

9. Judaean ™ e , his ! ory ° f Joasl )' 2 11 /•' ° f f 

Ahazs innovations, 16 io/. , and of 

narra ive. j os j ab ' s reformation, 223-2325, have their 
common centre in the temple on Zion, and may with 
great probability be referred to a single source. The 
details suggest that this source was based on official 
documents. Besides these we have a full history of 
Hezekiah and Sennacherib and of Hezekiah’s sickness, 
18 13-2019, repeated in a somewhat varying text in Is. 
36-39 (cp Isaiah i. § 6, ii. § 15). The history of 
Amaziah and Joash in 2 K. 14 8-14 with the characteristic 
parable from vegetable life, may possibly be of northern 
origin. 1 

When we survey these narratives as a whole we 
receive an increased impression of the merely mechanical 

10 Advantage character of the redaction b y which 

of mechanical they are united ’ Thou S h editors have 

TloSrnr. added somethin g of their own in almost 

r 1 * every chapter, generally from the stand¬ 

point of religious pragmatism, there is not the least 
attempt to work the materials into a history in our sense 
of the word ; and in particular the northern and southern 
histories are practically independent, being merely 
pieced together in a sort of mosaic in consonance with 
the chronological system, which we have seen to be 
really later than the main redaction. It is very possible 
that the order of the pieces was considerably readjusted 
by the author of the chronology ; of this indeed <0 still 
shows traces. With all its imperfections, however, as 
judged from a modern standpoint, the redaction has 
the great merit of preserving the older narratives in 
their original colour, and bringing us much nearer to 
the actual life of the old kingdom than any history 
written throughout from the standpoint of the exile 
could possibly have done. 

Since Ewald’s History , vols. 1 and 3 , and Kuenen’s Ond.V) 

1 332 f, the most thorough and original investigation of the 
structure of the book is that in Wellhausen’s fourth (not in the 

fifth and sixth) edition of Bleek’s Mini. (’78) 
11 . Literature, (reprinted in CHV) 266-302), with which the 
corresponding section of his Prol.i*) (275^) 
should be compared. Stade (SBOTj cp Gesck. I73./) must, 
however, be compared. Cp also Kittel, Hist.'Lqfjf. 207 ff.\ 
Driver, Introd.$) 185*203 ; KSnig, Mini. 263 Jf. (’93) ; Holzhey, 
Das Buck dor Kd'nige (’99). On the text-criticism cp especially 
Stade, ZATIV , '83, p. 123./C (on 1 K. 5 - 7 ), ’85, p. 275./C (on 

2 K. 10-14), and ’86, p. 160/C (on 2 K. 15-21); Klostermann, 
Saw. 14. KS. (’87) ; F. C. Burkitt, Fragments 0/ the Books of 
Kings according to the translation of Aquila from a Cairo 
.il/A’('97}; and Crit. Bib. Among commentaries, see those of 
Thenius (’49; (2), ’ 73 ), C. F. Keil (’64 ; l 2 ), ’7 6 ; ET, ’72); 

1 Note, in v. 11, ‘in Beth-shemesh which (belongs)to Judah.’ 
Cp the similar phrase in 1 K. 19 3. 
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Bahr in Lange's Bibelwerk (’68; ET, ’77); Rawlinson in 
the Speakers Comm ., Reuss in La Bible , vol. 1; Lamby 
('86-’87); Farrar (Expositor’s Bible, ’93*’94); Benzinger, AY/C 
(’99); Kittel in Nowack's HK (1900). See also C. F. Burney, 
art. * Kings’ in Hastings’ DB 2 . w. r. s.—E. K. 

KING'S GARDEN }|, 0 khttoc toy 

BaciA ecoc). 2 K. 25 4 Jer. 39 4 (© om.) 52 7 Neh. 3 15 

((gBKA th KOYPA T. B*)- A plantation between the two 
walls of Jerusalem, close to the pool of Shiloah ; see 
King's Pool. 

KING'S POOL n'jsn n?l?,[ H ]K 0 AYMBHepA TOY 
B&ClAeoic). Neh. 2 14, possibly the same as the pool 
of Siloam ; it may have been so called on account of its 
proximity to the King’s Garden. Cp Pool. 

KING'S VALE (RV), or King’s Dale (AV), { m pm 
7]/Dn), Gen. 14 i 7 ([to] ttgAion BaciAegoc [ADL]) 
2S. I818 (th koiAaAi toy BaciAecoc [BAL]); cp. 
Jos. Ant. vii. 10 3. See Shaveh [Vale of]; Mel- 
chizedek, § 3 ; Absalom, col. 31. 

KINSHIP. The bond by which the social and 
political units of the Hebrews—their clans and their 

1 Feeline of tr * bes — were btdd to g etber > n tbe older 

kin shin 1 historical period was neither more nor 
less than a genuine and operative feeling 
of kinship (see Government, § •zff.). Hebrew theorists, 
like Arab genealogists, understood this kinship in the 
same sense as we understand it,—as due to derivation 
from a common ancestor ; a tribe consisted entirely of 
blood relations (see Genealogies i., § 2). 

At the very outset this theory requires at least some 
modification; for even in historical times physical 
descent was not the only way in which blood relation¬ 
ship could be constituted. Adoption was equally 
effective. So also was the method of blood covenant. 
Not individuals only, but whole clans could in this way 
enter into a lasting union and become fused into a 
single community. The various ceremonies observed 
in making such a covenant (cp Covenant, § 3, and 
Robertson Smith's excellent exposition in Kin. 47 ff. 
261 f, Rel. SemA-) 314 /) have all one meaning; 
they were originally intended to create a physical and 
literal community of blood, or, in accordance with later 
ideas, they were intended, at least symbolically, to 
represent the creation of such a bond. This shows 
itself with unmistakable clearness when, for example, 
two men actually open their veins and mix their blood, 
or when the protected smears with his blood the tent- 
pole of his protector ; but it is still discernible, though 
in a more disguised form, in the rule of hospitality by 
which even now the person of the guest who has eaten 
with a host remains inviolable for at least a certain 
time—the time, to wit, during which the meal of which 
they have together partaken is supposed to be still 
sustaining them. In the Hebrew domain compare the 
covenant described in Ex. 24 , where the people and the 
altar of Yahwfe are sprinkled with the same blood. 

There is another point in which the old Semitic 
conceptions of blood relationship differ from those of 
T , f modern times : there was no gradation 
. ea ?. of relationship. We take account of the 
reiauonsnip. degrees by which relations are removed 
from the common ancestor ; in the Semitic field relation¬ 
ship is absolute ; a man either belongs to-a given family 
circle, or he does not. Relationship is participation in 
the common blood which flows with equal fulness in 
the veins of every member of that circle ; on this idea 
rest all the rights and obligations between the individual 
and his clansmen. There can therefore be no such 
thing as aristocracy of birth in our sense of the expres¬ 
sion. Within the gens none are high-born, none are 
low-born ; there is no blue blood. This is clearly shown 
in the law of blood revenge (WRS Kin. 22/., and 
elsewhere). The duty falls on every member of the 
clan to which the murdered person belonged, and their 
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vengeance seeks every member alike of the murderer's 
clan. 

This said, it must not be denied that a feeling of 
relationship in our closer sense of the word also began to 
show itself from a comparatively early period. Indeed, 
the Hebrews from the earliest times to which our 
historical records carry us may be said to have been 
distinguished by the energy of their ' family ’ feeling. 
As the limits of society extended, the primitive concep¬ 
tion of blood-kinship described above would naturally 
grow weaker ; that of near kinship in our sense of the 
word can retain its vigour and efficiency only within the 
narrower circle. Within the larger federation of tribes 
(the people or nation of Israel) the feeling was never 
very strong ; bloody wars between individual tribes 
were not unknown, and it was long before the sense of 
oneness had thoroughly pervaded all portions of the 
body politic. In the end it was not by the conception 
of blood kinship but by the political organisation of the 
monarchy that this sense was called into being and 
maintained. 

The question as to what constituted national kinship 
was answered by the genealogists. Each individual 

— .. ,» , tribe was held to be derived from an 

3. National 

kin V ancestor whose descendants bore his 
P* name as their tribal name ; the mutual 
relations of the tribe and the various clans comprising 
it were determined by the relationship of the ancestor 
of each clan to the patriarch from whom all alike 
claimed descent. In other words, the formation and 
development of tribes were held to have taken place 
under the dominion of the patriarchal system (Gene¬ 
alogies i., § 2). Moreover, it is an actual fact that 
so far as our knowledge goes the patriarchal system 
was prevalent among the Hebrews from the earliest 
historical times. The head of the family is the man ; 
the woman passes over to the clan and tribe of her 
husband, who is master both of herself and of her 
children (Family, § 3 ff. ; Marriage, § 4 ff. ). Kinship, 
tribe-connection, inheritance, are determined by the 
man. 

Robertson Smith ( Kinship , passhp), however, has in- 

controvertibly shown that among the Semites as well as 

4 Matrinrf'hv man y other widel y separated peoples 
*. matriarcny. matriarchy must at one time have 

prevailed. By this expression, as distinguished from 
patriarchy, is meant not the dominion of the woman in 
the household, but rather that arrangement of family- 
and clan-relations in accordance with which the relation 
of the children to the mother was regarded as by far 
the more important, that to the father being of quite 
subordinate moment. It is the mother who determines 
the kinship. The children belong to the mother's clan, 
not to the father’s. The wife is not under the power 
of the husband, but under the guardianship of her male 
relations. The head of the family is not the father but 
the maternal uncle, who has supreme authority over the 
mother and her children. Inheritance is not from 
father to son, but from brother to brother, from 
(maternal) uncle to nephew. 

The existence of this matriarchy among the Semites is shown 
(among other proofs) by the existence of ancient words, common 
to various branches of the Semitic family, denoting relationship 
derived from the mother. In like manner there are feminine 
tribal names, and tribal heroines pointing to the same inference. 
With the Arabs down even to the days of Mohammed a kind of 
marriage (see below) was still kept up which entirely belonged 
to the matriarchal system. 

For details as to matriarchy among the Semites in 
general the discussions of Robertson Smith, 1 Wellhausen, 2 
and Wilken 3 must be referred to. What specially in¬ 
terests us here is the fact that in the OT also traces of 
the existence of this institution among the Hebrews can 
still be found. Even if these were not absolutely 

1 Ut supra. 

2 ‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabern’ in GStt.gel. Nachr. 431 ff. (’93). 

3 * Het Matriarchaat bij de oude Arabieren ’ in Oester. 
Monatsschri/t/. d. Orient , 1884. 
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convincing in themselves, they would become so after 
the demonstration of the existence of the institution 
among the Arabs and other Semitic peoples. Alongside 
of the masculine tribal names we have a series of 
feminine ones Hagar, Keturah, Leah, Rachel, Bilhah, 
Zilpah. Stade conjectures that at one time there was a 
genealogical system according to which the tribes were 
all of them wives of Jacob ( 6 / 1 146). Such feminine 
names at all events cannot be regarded as mere poetical 
adornments of the legends to which they belong ; they 
must originally have been integral parts of the genea¬ 
logical system. 

Marriages of brother and sister, that is to say between 
children of different mothers, had nothing offensive to 
k Marriaffo mora ^ sense of the older period (see 
between Marriage > § 2 ); it is a relic of the 

1 .. times when relationship was determined 
relations. nQt by the blood of the father bm by that 

of the mother, and when accordingly community of 
descent on the mother’s side was the only bar to 
marriage. This explains also the possibility of the 
custom according to which the son could marry the 
stepmother, the father the daughter-in-law (see Mar¬ 
riage, § 2). Notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
such unions they seem to have been not unknown down 
to a time as late as that of Ezekiel, although, on the 
other hand, marriages between maternal relations, 
between father and stepdaughter, father and daughter, 
mother and son were from the first regarded with horror 
(cp Gen. 1930^); in D express prohibition is not 
deemed necessary. 

How deeply rooted was the view that relationship 
was constituted through the mother is shown by passages 

6 Meanine of such as Gen ’ 4238 4829 442027 & 

< WW * J ud g‘ 8 >9 9 3 . where the designation 

of brother in the full sense of the 
word is reserved for sons of the same mother; as 
also by such narratives as that of Judg. 92/, where 
Abimelech is regarded by his mother’s relations, the 
Shechemites, as one of themselves, and his maternal 
uncles are his natural allies. The prevalence of the 
same view is seen also in the practice of adoption by 
the mother (not the father) (Gen. 30 3), in the right of 
inheritance through the mother, as implied in Gen. 21 10 
( 4 the son of this handmaid shall not inherit with my 
son ’), in the right of the mother to give the name as 
shown in the older sources of the Pentateuch, though 
in P it is always the father who does so. In Eliezer’s 
negotiations for Rebekah it is not her father Bethuel 
(* and Bethuel,’ Gen. 24 50, is a late redactional insertion} 
but her brother who is her guardian and carries on the 
transaction. 

Another characteristic feature of matriarchal marriage 
is that it is not the woman who enters the man's tribe 

7 Trib 1 t ^ ie man w ^° enters woman s * she 

\ 1 continues to belong to her own tribe. This 

relations. , , , ° . , , 

also can be shown to have been the case in 

the Hebrew domain. Too much stress indeed must 
not be laid on the expression joa, ‘ to go in unto,’ 

the usual phrase in Hebrew and Arabic for the con¬ 
summation of a marriage; but it is certain that 
among the Hebrews, as with the Arabs, the woman 
always figures in particularly close connection with the 
tent, and frequently as its mistress. In such cases as 
Gen. 2467, indeed, we may be in the presence only of 
a custom which, in the case of wealthy people, allowed 
each wife (as with a rich sheikh at present) to have a 
separate tent. The narrative of Judg. 4 17^ (cp 5 24 ff .), 
however, is clear enough ; it is Jael who owns the tent, 
who receives the fugitive into it, and who accords to 
him its protection. This is in exact accord with the 
present rights of Arab women as regards fugitives 
seeking protection. The story of Eliezer’s wooing of 
Rebekah also assumes the possibility that the girl may 
not consent to leave her home, but may insist that her 
future husband should marry into her own tribe and 
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clan (Gen. 24 s). Similarly Jacob fears lest Laban 
should refuse to let his daughters go, but should insist— 
in accordance with his undoubted right—on their staying 
at home; hence his secret flight (Gen. 31 31). The 
phrase, ‘ shall leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife,' in Gen. 224 may be an old saying dating from 
remote times when the husband went to the house (tent) 
of the wife, and joined her clan. Still the passage may 
be merely the narrator’s remark, and even if it be an 
old proverb, we cannot be sure that it really carries* us 
so far back in antiquity. 

Another instance of a matriarchal marriage requires 
notice: that of Samson (Judg. 14 ). The case is 
, , thoroughly exceptional ; it is exogamy, 

but reversing the relations. The husband 
marriage. - s t ^e a u en> anc j visits his wife, who 
remains in her own home, and it is in the house of 
her relations that the marriage feast is held. Samson 
himself indeed does not become a Philistine ; but 
neither does his wife become Israelite ; the intention is 
that they shall meet only from time to time. Parallels 
are not wanting in pre-Islamic Arab history ; as already 
said, such marriages were nothing out of the common 
up to the period immediately preceding that of 
Mohammed. The important point lies here :—the wife 
continues to belong to her own tribe, and the children, 
naturally, so belong also. It is thus the-mother’s 
blood that is the determining factor. This kind of 
marriage, it is plain, could originally have arisen only 
under the influence of matriarchal institutions. 

From the facts adduced Robertson Smith draw's 
the conclusion that this kind of marriage—w'hich (after 
J. F. M'Lennan) he proposes to call beena-marriage 
(from the Singhalese)—had been the form universally 
prevalent among the Semites in the period before the 
separation of the tribes. After the separation, the 
Hebrews from the same starting-point arrived at 
monandrous baal-marriage (cp MARRIAGE, § 2) long 
before the Arabs did. 

Such an inference, however, w r ould be too sweeping. 
Robertson Smith himself regarded it as not improbable 
, _ . , that patriarchy can be carried back to 

primitive Semitic times [Kin. 178); and 
marriage. \v e llhausen {op. cit. 479) has proved it. 
The existence of such old Semitic words as ham, for 
wife’s father-in-law (see Hamu, names with) and 
kalla for the daughter-in-law is, with other cases that 
might be adduced, conclusive. Wellhausen calls special 
attention to the fact that in the word 'amm, Arab., 
Heb., Syr., and Sab., unite the senses of 1 people ’ and 
‘relations on the father’s side' (see Ammi, names with). 

‘ Whatever the time and place of origin of this mode of 
speech, the father’s relations must also have been the 
political ones when it arose.’ 

Robertson Smith’s concession, it is true, is limited to 
polyandrous baal-marriage — a form of patriarchal 
marriage which is well attested for the old Arabians 
(Strab. xvi. 4 25 ; cp WRS Kin. 133/., We. op. cit. 
460 ff.). In this description of marriage a group of 
brothers or nearly related men had the wife in common; 
the children belonged to the tribe of the fathers. Smith 
_ . , finds a trace of this form of polyandry 

. evira e. st ^ surv j v j n g j n t h e levirate marriage of 
the Hebrews (see Marriage, § 7 f\ The duty of 
inheriting the wife is originally a right, which, as 
Smith thinks, must have had its origin in an original 
community of possession. Wellhausen {op. cit. 461) 
remarks further that the beginning of the law on the 
subject in D (Dt. 25 s ‘ if brethren dwell together') finds 
no explanation in the present context, but would fit in 
well with the explanation suggested by Smith. Hebrew 
levirate marriage, however, admits of sufficient explana¬ 
tion from the simple fact that in Hebrew baal-marriage 
wives in general are property that can be inherited. 
The right of inheriting became a duty in this one 
special case as soon as the first son of such a marriage 
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came to be regarded as son of the deceased husband, 
and this last finds its explanation in the Hebrew view 
of the evils of childlessness (cp Marriage, §5 ff.). 

Obviously the form of marriage just described must 
be older than monandrous baal-marriage ; indeed there 

11 Earliest ls not * n nature things an Y reason 

practice * re l> ar( h n £ i* as more recent than even 

P ‘ the earliest form of matriarchal marriage. 

Baal-polyandry was originally in any case marriage by 
capture. As such it is hardly likely to have been a 
development of a form of marriage in which the husband 
married as an alien into the tribe of the wife. It may 
therefore be best to abandon all attempt to make out a 
genetic connection or evolutionary relation between the 
various kinds of marriage, and to concede that marriage 
by capture as well as matriarchal polyandry (which, 
strictly speaking, cannot be ‘distinguished from absolute 
promiscuity) may date from the most remote times. 
One tribe might count kin from the mother, being 
endogamous, or else marrying its young women to men 
of alien tribe only when the men consented to join the 
tribe of the wife and the children remained w’ith the 
mother. Another tribe counted kin from the father 
and therefore sought for its wives, so far as these could 
not be found within the tribe, by capture of such 
welcome additions from other tribes. 

For literature, see Family, § 15. 1. 3. 

KIR (Yp; KypHNH etc., see below; cyrene; v^c) 
is mentioned in Am. 97 (eK Bo 0 poy [BAQ 3 ) as the 
primitive home of the Aramaeans, and warriors from 
Kir are introduced in the description of an Assyrian 
army threatening Jerusalem in Is. 226 (om. BXAQr ; 
parietem; | 

The name also appears in Am. 1 5 (eirucA^TO? [BAQr], i. e. , mp 
= R*lj 3 ; Kvprjm]u [Aq.]; 2 K. 16 9 (om. B; KvpyvT)i>&c [A and 
Aq.], ttj v noRiv [L]), where it may possibly have been intro¬ 
duced from Am. 1 5, which contains a prophecy of the deporta¬ 
tions of the Aramaeans to Kir. 

Winckler (AE 22 S 4 j 7 r -) has given reason to think that 
* Kir' should rather be • Kor’ (nip), and identified with 
the Karians mentioned by Axrian (iii. 8s) with the 
Sittakenians ; see also SBuT, * Isa.' (Heb.), 197, and 
cp Koa. This people seems to have dwelt in the land 
of Jatbur, the plain between the Tigris and the 
mountains towards Elam (cp Sargon's Khorsabad 
inscr. , B. 153, 5). For other views see Furrer, BL 
3 534, who thinks of Cyrrhestica, between the Orontes 
and the Euphrates (refuted by Schr. HWB^ 845), and 
Hal6vy, REJ 11 60 f. , W'ho prefers S. Babylonia. 

KIRAMA ( K€ 1 p&M&c [B], KipAMA [A]), 1 Esd. 620 
RV = Ezra 226, Ramah. 

KIR-HERES (fcnn Yp, Is. 16 u, AV Kir-haresh; 
bin 'p Jer. 48 31 36), Kir-hareseth (n^HJI 'p, see col. 

2677, n. 2) 2 K. 325, AV Kir-haraseth ; 
1 0T nbnn 'p [var. nchn 'p] is. 16 7 ) or Kir 

References. of ' Moab p^iO-vp; Is. 15 if). The 
name is generally supposed to mean * city of the sun' 
(i? for d) ; see Names, § 95. When, however, w r e 
consider (1) that this explanation is unknown to the 
ancients ; (2) that Kir is nowhere supposed to mean 
‘city’ except in the compound names Kir-heres, Kir- 
hareseth, and Kir-Moab ; (3) that D“in. * sun,’ nowhere 
has a fern, ending ; and (4) that in Is. I67 (5 and Aq. 
indicate d, not r, in the second part of the name, the 
question arises whether we should not emend the text 
and read nenn nnp. ’ new city ’ (cp Hadashah). 

Vg. gives mums fictilis (Jer.), mums cocti lateris (Is. 16 ), 
and mums Moab (Is. 15 ); ©, to tcIxos rijs Mwa 0 [e]iTi 6 os in Is. 
15 ; Secret 1 (? 6e ere [k c ^.]) [BNAQr] in Is. I67 ; tcixos& [om. B.] 
evocaiVicra? [BNAQr] ib. v. 11 ; wcipaSe? [iciSapa.?, xeifiapeis, 


1 Aq., Toi'xy oo-rpaxov ; Sym., ru octt paxiVw; see 

Field, Swete. Deseth, quod Aquila transtufit parietem, Sym- 
machus murum (OS 116 18 251 79). Apparently the only refer¬ 
ence to Kir in Onorn. 
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etc.] avxpov in Jer. In 2K.© does not recognize any place- 
name (see note 2). Tg., Is. 15 1, renders Kir-Moab, to-12, 

Kerakka of Moab , and Kir-hareseth, pnspin "pD. ‘ their strong 
city ’; Ptolemy (v. IT 5) has x.apa.Kinp.0 .; Steph. Byzant. 
Kapax/xw/Sa. 

That the three names given above (to which we may 
perhaps add Kerioth, Kirjath-huzoth) represent the 
same place, is undeniable. When Jehoram of Israel 
invaded Moab, Kir-haresheth (so MT) was the only 
city which held out against the Israelites (2 K. 325-27) ; 
obviously it was the capital, i.e., Kjr Moab. 1 It was 
famous for its vines. In Is. 16 7 mourning is anticipated 
* for the grape-clusters of Kir-hareseth ’ (see Flagon, 
§ 3); and in 2 K. 325, after the description of the 
stopping up of the fountains and the felling of the fruit 
trees, we should probably read, ‘ until there remained 
not a cluster of its grapes in Kir-hareseth ’ 2 (see Crit. 
Bib .), or, if the above reading of the name is correct, 

o ‘ in Kiriath Hadashath.’ -It stood near 

2. situation. the g frontier of Moab ; 3 the Arabic 

geographers knew it under the name Kerak. Com¬ 
manding as it did the caravan route from Syria to 
Egypt and Arabia, its possession was hotly disputed by 
the Franks and the Saracens. The former held it 
from 1167 to 1188, when Saladin became master of 
both Kerak and Shdbek (6\ hrs. from Petra). They 
mistook Kerak for Petra, and established a bishop’s see 
there under the title of * Petra deserti.' At an earlier 
time Kerak had been the seat of a bishopric in the 
province of Palcestina Tei’tia (Reland, 705). 

El-Kerak (see fig. in SBOT ‘Isa.,’ 169) is placed 
on an extremely steep rocky hill, surrounded on all 
sides by deep ravines. It is about ten miles from the 
south-east corner of the Dead Sea, and some 3370 
feet above sea-level. To the N. and S. it is protected 
by the mountains, which are passable only on the N. 
by descending the Mojib (the great gorge of the 
Arnon), which runs E. and W., and on the S. by the 
wild gorge called the Wady Kerak. To the W. there is 
the Dead Sea, since 1897 navigated by a mail steamer 
which plies from the N. bank to el-Lisan (see Dead 
Sea, § 5), whence a carriage road is to be constructed 
(1897) to Kerak. The city is still partly enclosed by a 
wall with five towers. Originally there were but two 
entrances, both consisting of tunnels in the rock. On 
the southern side stands the citadel, a strong building 
separated from the adjoining hill by a deep moat hewn 
in the rock. It is a fine specimen of a Crusader's 
castle. Beneath it is a chapel, with traces of rude 
frescoes. The present population of Kerak numbers 
from 20,000 to 22,000, of whom about one-fourth are 
Greek Christians. Their strong position, numbers, 
and daring character made them till a few years ago 
practically independent of the Turkish government. 
Here Burckhardt was plundered, De Saulcy held to 
ransom, and Tristram greatly harassed ; Gray Hill's 
account of his own detention is vivid. 

See Burckhardt, Syria , 387 ; De Saulcy, Journey round the 
Dead Sea, 1366-98; Lynch, Expedition , 263 \f, English ed.; 
Tristram, Land of Moab, 70 Jf. ; Gray Hill, With the Beduins, 
193-231 ; Porter, Handbook, 159^ ; Baed. Pal.<?) 178 f 

T. K. C. 


1 The statement of E. H. Palmer (quoted in Che. Proph. Is. 
1 102) that the eminences on which the old Moabite towns stand 
are ‘ invariably called Hdriths by the Arabs ’ does not help us. 
Even if we substitute y for some distinctive name is re¬ 
quired for the capital city. 

2 Read nbnn Tpa x^> 17 (x^ ny with 

©l and Tg. Jon.). Klo. suggests 'p *ttbx EX * 3 , a weak read¬ 
ing, nor could MT’s 'n 'pi iTJZJX easily have arisen out of it. 
MT gives nbnn TjD 3 .TJ2X I'tivn-iy—i.e., ‘until one. left its 

stones in the wall as potsherds ’ (Gi. has richn ; but what could 
this mean?). © B ecus roO KaraXiireiy rov? Aiflovs tov toi\ov 
K adrjpfieoov^ [©A reads KaraAeiTreii', /ca0rj^,eVous] ; © L eios t. fir) 
KaraXiTreiv \l9ov iv TOi^aj TeKTOvucrjs. Vg., ita ut tnuri tantum 
fctiles remanerent — i.e., jibnn* 

3 That there is no connection between Kir Hareseth and the 
nmp of Mesha’s inscription (//. 3, 21, 24) was pointed out 
long ago by Naldeke ( Inschr. des Kdn. Mesa ['70], 8 f). 
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KIRIATH (JVlp), Josh. I828 RV. See Kirjath, 
Kirjath-jearim, § 1 (a). 

KIRIATHAIM (DTinp), Nu. 32 37 RV, AV Kir- 

JATHAIM. 

KIRIATH-ARIM (Dnr TVlp), Ezra 2 25 RV (AV 
KlRJATH-ARIM) = Neh. 729 KIRJATH-JEARIM (AV). 

KIRIATH-BAAL (^l?ITJVpp) RV, AV Kirjath- 
baal, Josh. 156 o 18 14. See Kirjath-jearim, § 1. 

KIRIATH-HUZOTH (ITlVn rnp), Nu.22 39 , AV 
Kirjath-huzoth. 

KIRIATHIARIUS, RV Kariatiiiarius (i Esd. 5 
* 9 + : KAPTA061AP61OC [B], KApiA 0 lApiOC [A], -peiM 
[L]) = Neh. 7 29 Kirjath-jearim. 

KIRIATH-JEARIM (Dnirrnp), Neh. 729 RV, 
AV Kirjath-jearim. 

KIRIOTH (JYinp), Am. 2 2 , RV Kerioth (q.v.). 

KIRJATH, RV Kiriath (rppp), an imperfect place- 
name in Josh. 18 28. Di. reads QnjP"mp» Kirjath-jearim (iapei/x 
[B], KCU iroAis iap[e]t/x [AL]) ; but see Kirjath-jearim, § 1 (a). 

KIRJATHAIM, 1 RV Kiriathaim (D^IYHp), 'two 
cities,’ or ‘place of a city’ ; on form of name see 
Names, § 107 ; kapia 0 aim [BAFQL]). 

1. A town on the Moabite plateau mentioned in 
Nu. 32 37 ( Kapiaidafi [B], -laOep. [L]) and Josh. 
13 i 9 , as having lain within the former dominions of 
Sihon, and as having been assigned by Moses to 
Reuben. Mesha, in his inscription (/. 10), calls it j/vip, 
and says that he 1 built ’ or fortified it ; it is represented 
as Moabite also in Jer. 48 (Jer. 48 1 KapaOaifx [N*], 
KapiaOaifJL [N c>a * W], 23 KaptaOev [N]) and by Ezekiel (Ezek. 
25 9, rrdXews TrapadaXacralas [BAQ]). In OS (108 27, 
269 10) it is described as a Christian village called 
Coraitha or Kapiada 10 R. m. W. of Madeba. This 
is no doubt the modern Kuraiyat, but whether Coraitha 
is not rather Kerioth (q.v.) is disputed. Kiriathaim 
gave its name to Shaveh-kirjathaim or the 4 plain of 
Kiriathaim’ (Gen. 14 s). See Moab. 

2. See Kartan. 

KIRJATH-ARBA (V^ nnp), RV Kiriath- 
arba, Josh. 14 15 etc. , an earlier name of Hebron (q.v., 

§ A 

According to Winckler ( GI ii. 39), Kirjath-arba means ‘city 
of the god Arba*'; some god is intended whose name was 
written with the cuneiform sign for * four ’ (analogously Beer- 
sheba=‘well of the god Sheba"). Long before him, Tomkins 
had proposed the same view ( Life of Abraham). Winckler 
brings these names into connection with a lunar myth of Abraham 
and Jacob ( GI 2 48 57). The original Kirjath-arba, according 
to him, was not Hebron, but at or near Dan— i.e., in the far 
north (41, 49). If, however, p”Qn > n Gen. 37 14 is an error for 
nnXE, plan in Gen. 23 2 may be an error (of P?) for fllElTT. It 
was probably Rehoboth that was the ‘city of four’ (see Reho- 
both), at least if ‘four,’ is correct and is not really a 

corruption of ni3ni» ‘Rehoboth.’ t. k. C. 

KIRJATH-HUZOTH, RV Kiriath-huzoth (nnp 
nton ; noAeiC enAyAetON [BAFL]— i.e., Kerioth 
Hazeroth, ’cities of villages’), the place to which 
Balak took Balaam first of all on his arrival in Moab, 
according to the Yahwist (J), and where this writer 
probably made him deliver his first prophecy, Nu.2239 
(with which v. 40 [E] plainly conflicts). 

The name (‘ city of streets ’ or of ‘ bazaars ’), if correctly read 
in MT, indicates a place of importance. Very possibly the 
Yahwist means the city called in Am. 22 Jer. 4824 41 Kerioth. 
Note that Amos speaks of the ‘ palaces ’ of Kerioth. The Elohist 
has instead ‘ the city of Moab, at the farthest border ’ ( v. 36). 

KIRJATH-JEARIM (Dnirnnp, ‘city of dense 
copse’?— K<\pi& 0 iAp[e]lM [BAL]), a city of Judah, 
in the Gibeonite group (Josh. 9 i 7 ). 

1 In the list of towns in Palestine against which SoSenk 
(Shishak) warred, occurs the name Kadttn. Muller ( As. it. 
Eur. 166 n. 3) would emend this to Kartm (i and i beng as 
easily interchanged in Eg. as in Heb.), and identify *with the 
Moabite Kirjathaim. 
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KIRJATH-JEARIM 


KIRJATH-JEARIM 


The earliest record of the name (if we suppose it to have been 
correctly transmitted) is probably Judg. IS 12. See also Jer. 

2620 (<ca |pia0eiapei/m [#]), Josh. 9 17 (TroAeis tapetv 
1. Names. [B], n.-p. [AFL] 1814/1 (v. 14 xapiatftapeiv (13]), 
1 Ch. 250 52/! (v. 53 ffoAcis laetp [B], xaptaOiacip 
[A], om. L) 135 (ttoAi? tapei/u. [BKAL]), 2 Ch. I4 Ezra 2 25 . . . 
(KlRJATH-ARlM [RV KlRIATH - ARIM, Kapuodtapop (B)] should 
be ‘ Kirjath-jearim’) ; Neh. 7 29 ( Kapi&iapeip [B]). Kirjath - 
Baal (SyaviHp; Kapta$paa\ [BAL]), and Baalah, with the ex¬ 
planation, ‘that is, Kirjath-jearim,’ occur in Josh. 18 14; Josh. 
15960; 1 Ch.l36(eis 7rdAiv fiavciS, BNA). Baalah alone in Josh. 
1510 (here and in v. 9, © has ‘Baal’ except in v. 10 © B 
te/3aaA). ‘ Baale-Judah,’ without explanation, occurs in 2 S.62 
(on © see below); but Dozy, Kuenen, We., Dr., Ki. read 
‘Baal-’; Klo., Bu. ‘ Baalath-’. 

Evidently the earliest name of the place included the 
divine name Baal ; but how came the same place to be 
afterwards called Kirjath-jearim ? It is not a super¬ 
fluous inquiry. The most obvious explanation—viz., 
that, in the course of religious progress, * Baal ’ came 
to be discredited as a divine name—is insufficient. We 
should have expected some better divine name to be 
substituted for ‘Baal,’ not the reconstruction of the 


place-name on an entirely different plan. Moreover, 
we do not find that Baal was entirely removed from 
the southern place-names (Baalah, Josh. 1629 ; Bealoth, 
Josh. 1524, both in P). The first step towards a 
solution of the problem is to show (a) that the original 
name of the place was Baal- or Baalath- (hag) gibeah— 
i.e. , * Baal of the hill,’—and ( b) that the full name under 
which the Deity was worshipped in this Gibeah (‘hill’) 
may have been Baal-yarib (‘ Baal contends ’). 

( a ) In 1 S. 7 1 (EV) the ark is said to have been brought into 
‘ the house of Abinadab in the hill' (nyn:2) ; cp the same phrase 
in 2 S.63 RV (AV RVmg. have ‘in Gibeah’). It looks as if, 
in ihe original writing, ny 23 , ‘Gibeah,’ was the name of the 
town where Abinadab lived ; that the description ‘ on the hill ’ 
refers to * the hill on which the town was built ’ (H. P. Smith), 
is surely improbable. Near the latter of these passages (2 S. 62) 
© has the strange rendering airb rCiv apxovr idv Iovfia ev [ 77 /] 
aval Sao-et [rov /Souvou]; two readings are combined , viz., 
?mv and nj/ 33 *l [ n ] n ^ 3 , the latter of which is mis- 

rendered, and really means ‘ to Baalath of the hill.* Probably 
the latter reading is ihe original one (see Klo. on 2 S. 62); 
observe the Pasek after op’i, which warns us that the text is 
doubtful. Nor must we overlook the close of the list of the 
cities of Judah jn Josh.I828, which runs thus in AV, ‘and 

i ebusi, which is Jerusalem, Gibealh, (and) Kirjath [RV 
iiRiATH].’ The current opinion is that ‘Gibeath’ means 
‘Gibeah of Saul,’and that ‘Kirjath’ is an error for ‘Kirjath- 
jearim.’ But it is more in accordance with the analogy of 
textual errors elsewhere to suppose that ‘ Kirjath ’ is an editor’s 
correction of Gibeath, and that the original reading was ‘ Gibeath - 
jearim,’ though ‘-jearim’ itself may turn out to be incorrect. 

( b ) We have reached the conclusion that an early name for 
the place afterwards called (at any rate by scribes) Kirjath- 
jearim was ‘ Baal of the hill.’ Analogy entitles us to assume 
that the local Baal had a fuller title describing his chief 
attribute; cp Baal-hanan, El-iashib, etc. The second part of 
this title ought to underlie the second part of the name Kirjath- 
jearim, for of course such a name as Baal-jearim (Baal of the 
woods) would be contrary to analogy. We can hardly doubt 
what that second part was ; it was either jarim (ydrzm ) or 
(more probably) jarib {jarib ). b and m are interchangeable; 
cp lapeip. (© B Hos .5 13 106) for the Heb. 3T, yareb . ‘Baal 
contends* was the name; cp 3 'TirP, Jehojarib, and ^3 3 T 
Vysn, ‘ Let the Baal contend with him,’ Judg. 632. Our further 


conclusion is that Kirjath-jearim is a late distortion of an older 
name, Gibeath-baal-yarib, which was current side by side with 
Baal hag-gibeah. It is hardly necessary to suppose that Har- 
jearim (Josh. 15 10) is a distortion of Har-baal-jarib; but this 
is of course a possible view. 

According to Winckler ((7/2104), ‘Kirjath-jearim,* or ‘city 
of forests,* is ‘nothing but a half-suggesting, half-concealing re¬ 
production ’ of the name Baal-Tamar G^dg. 20 33), which name 
(of mythological origin) was, he thinks, converted into Baal(e)- 
judah (2 S. ti 2) in the time of David, when this locality ceased 
to be Benjamitish, and became Judahile. See, however, J udah, 
§ 3, Tamar. 

In identifying the place which we may conventionally 
call Kirjath-jearim, we must be careful not to lay equal 


2. Identifica¬ 
tions. 


stress on all the biblical data. We 
must not, for instance, be too confident 
that Kirjath-jearim and Beth-shemesh 


1 nyaan was corrupted into n^jri, the y having dropped out; 
this became indistinct, and was misread nibl, to which ' was 
prefixed by conjecture. 


were near one another. The description of Jos. (Ant. 
vi. 1 4, Niese), 7 drova 7 rb\iv tt}s Brjdrjs ku/xtjs (Naber, 
rots BrjOja/xlraLs), appears to be suggested by the 
narrative in 1 S. 6 / 1 , as it now stands, and cannot 
be treated as authoritative; Josephus was not writ¬ 
ing a handbook of geography. Nor is it at all 
necessary that the site of Kirjath-jearim should be 
in a wooded or bushy neighbourhood, jearim being 
probably only an artificial distortion of ‘jarib.’ The 
clearest and most certain of all the data is the statement 
in Josh. 9 17, that the dependent cities of the Gibeonites 
were Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. Now 
Gibeon, Chephiraii, and Beeroth (qq.v.) are 
securely identified, and Kirjath-jearim must not be 
placed too far off from the other members of the group. 
If in addition to this we require a city on the border of 
Judah and Benjamin, there is, it would seem, only one 
site which is available, and that is el-Karya or Karyet 
el-Enab 1 (city of grapes). Eusebius places Kapiad- 
tapeifi at the ninth milestone from Jerusalem towards 
Diospolis or Lydda. This suits the position of Karyet 
el-’Enab, which is about three hours from Lydda. The 
high authority of Robinson supports this view. The 
nearness of the mountain Neby Samwil (see Mizpeh), 
which Eusebius expressly states (OSW 27896; cp 
138 i 3 ) to be near Kirjath-jearim, is no slight con¬ 
firmation. The village of el-Karya is but a poor one ; 
there is a Latin church of great interest dedicated 
originally to St. Jeremiah, owing to a mistaken identi¬ 
fication of the place with Anathoth. Prof. G. A. Smith 
(HG 225 f) speaks with somewhat more hesitation 
than the present writer thinks necessary. For the 
rival site (Kh. 'Erma) near Bet ’Atab, the principal 
argument is its greater nearness to Beth-shemesh 
(’Erma is about 4 miles E. of ’Ain Shems). This, 
however, is hardly an argument for critics to use (see 
Ark, §5), and, on the other hand, Kh. ’Erma is too 
near Zorah and Eshtaol to suit the narrative in Judg. 
18 11 f. , 2 and also in the wrong direction (S. of Kesla). 
Moreover, for el-Karya it may be urged (but with¬ 
out laying much stress upon it) that this village 
marks the point of departure of the rough bushy 
country 3 (ny\ see Forest, 3); hence the later name, 


‘city of dense copse,’ was not an inappropriate one. 
That it fits the position of Kirjath-jearim on the N. 
border of Judah and Benjamin, is also beyond refuta¬ 
tion, though different views as to the line of demarca¬ 
tion are no doubt tenable. 


The following is Conder’s description of the new site at 
Kh. 'Erma. 

‘ The surrounding hills are more thickly clothed, even at the 
present day, with dense copse, than is any part of the district in 
which the town can be sought. The ruin is situate on the southern 
brink of the great valley which broadens into the valley of 
Sorek, and it is about four miles E. of the site of Belh-shemesh, 
thus agreeing with the words of Josephus.’ According to 
Conder (he boundary line W. of ’Erma can be drawn in a 
satisfactory manner (see PEFQ, ’79, p. 98/r, and cp Henderson, 
’78, p. 196^). 

Cp H. A. Poels, Le sanctuaire de Kiriathjearim (Louvain, 
*94). Kirjath-jearim and Gibeon are here thought to have been 
on opposite sides of the same hill ; their common sanctuary 
being on the summit of the hill. 


When Kirjath-jearim became an Israelitish city is 
uncertain. It must, however, have been at least partly 
. inhabited by Judahites in the time of 

references David (a S. 6.* : c P Ark,§ s ). In later 
e * times it produced a prophet in the style 
of Jeremiah, who fell a victim to Jehoiakim’s tyranny 


1 The latter name is said Jo occur first in the fifteenth century. 
A still more modern name is Abu Gflsh (from a sheikh so called, 
who lived at the beginning of this century, and left a name of 
fear). In support of this identification cp Clermont-Ganneau, 
Archceological Researches , ii. (’99). 

2 Cp Mahaneh-dan. 

3 ‘ There are waars on eveiy side almost, and some very 
impracticable ones N. and Sw. of it’ (Thomson, LB> ed. 
’94, p. 666). ‘Aujourd’hui encore on est frapp6 de l’aspect 
different des deux versanis ; h ce point precis de maigres taillis 
commencent, qui ne demanderaient qu’h grandir’ (Lagrange, 
Revue biblique, ’94, p. 140). 
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KIRJATH-SANNAH 


KISH 


(Jer. 2620-24 ; see Urijah). One can imagine that the 
name of the city (was it Kirjath-jarib, ‘city of the 
[divine] adversary ’ ?) was not without its influence on 
Urijah's sensitive mind. Another apparent reference is 
a purely imaginary one. Though Wellhausen and 
Duhm render, in Ps. 1326— 

We have heard that it is in Ephrathah, 

In the Field of Jaar we found it,— 
and explain the ' Field of Jaar ’ as ‘ the country district 
nearKirjath-jearim’ (We.), or as a synonym for that place- 
name (Du.), a close examination of the text shows that 
this interpretation is improbable (see Che. Ps.C 2 )). It is 
true, however, that a recollection of the story of the 
fortunes of the ark, and of a passage in Chronicles 
(1 Ch. 250), according to which that town was founded 
by descendants of Ephrathah, the wife of Caleb, enabled 
a late editor to draw a semblance of meaning from an 
indistinctly written and corrupt passage. On the 
obscure notice of Kirjath-jearim in 1 Ch. 25052/., sec 
Shobal. t. k. c. 

KIRJATH-SANNAH (n3D"nnp; noAic rP*M- 
m&too N [BA L] ; ] 9 && ; caria thsenna ), 

called also Debir (Josh. 1549), is a most problematical 
name. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of the name and 

no apparent reason why an old Canaanite name distinct from 
Kirjath-sepher should be mentioned in the list. Since n-n 
precedes it is natural to suppose that pjja is a scribal error for 
ISO, and that we should restore Kirjath-sepher (cp 0 Pesh.). 

Sayce explains ‘city of instruction,’ and identifies 
with Bit’sani, said to be mentioned on the Amarna 
tablets (Sayce, RPV) 573, Crit. Mon. 54 n.), and situ¬ 
ated W. of Gath. Wi., however, gives blt(?)-sa-a-ni, and 
leaves it untranslated. See Ephraim, § 7, n. 4. 

T. K. c. 

KIRJATH-SEPHER OSD'nnj?, as if ‘house of 
books’; 7 toAis [r<tiv] ypafifsaruiv [BAL] Josh.15 15/; Kapiacr- 
a-axpap, 7r0A.cs ypa/A/iaTwp[B], 7roA. yp. [AL], Judg. In; also called 
Kirjath-sannah (n|D-n_n{?, ttoAis ypafjLfiaTw [BAL]), Josh. 
1549!, and Debir[J udg. 1 Ch.], Iin, Safieip [BAL]), Josh. 
161549. 

A place in the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
between Dannah and Anab (Josh. 15 49), formerly in¬ 
habited by Anakim (Josh. 1121), and the seat of a king 
(Josh. IO39 1213). In Josh. 1517 and Judg. 113 its 
conquest is ascribed to Othniel [^.v.], in Josh. 1038/. 
to Joshua. P includes it among the cities of refuge 
(Josh. 2115 1 Ch. 658). 

It has often been assumed (e.g. , by Quatremere, 1842) that the 
name implies the presence of a library of some kind in the place 
(cp the Babylonian city Sippara 1 [?]). According to Sayce, it 
was ‘the literary centre of the Canaanites in the S. of Palestine,’ 
whilst Debir,— i.e., ‘the sanctuary,’ was ‘the temple wherein its 
library was established' {Pat. Pal. 220/). As Sayce himself, 
however, following Max Muller (As. u. Eur. 174), records, the 
form attested by the Papyrus Anastasi I. is Bai-ti-tu-pa-Jra, 
perhaps = *lBbTV*}p, t.e., ‘House of the scribe.’ That the 
Canaanitish archives were centralized at Debir is most im¬ 
probable. If this were the case, Debir must have been the 
religious capital of Canaan; but of this we have no evidence 
whatever. Its name may be wrongly vocalized ; 2 ‘sanctuary’ is 
not a probable name for a city. Kirjath-sepher may be an 
alteration of some half-Hebrew name, such as Kirjath sephilr , 
‘ enclosed city ’ 3 (cp Erech). 

Various identifications have been proposed, but only 
one has much plausibility. First proposed by Knobel 
(note on Josh. 151549), it has been warmly advocated 
by Conder (PEFQ, ’75, p. 53), who says that the modern 
ed-Doherlyeh (or rather ed-Dahariyeh), a village four 
or five hours SW. of Hebron, is the only site which 
fulfils all the biblical requirements. The objections 
are three in number. (1) Petrie (according to Sayce, 

1 According to a popular etymology, see Sayce, Hibb: Led. 
168 n.; Del. Par. 210. 

2 Moore (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Oct. ’90, p. lxx) proposed 
12D"JV")p, ‘frontier-town,' but he has now withdrawn this 
(Judg. 27). Geographically, such a name would have been very 
suitable. 

3 Ass. su/>? 7 ru = t an enclosure with walls.’ 
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in Hastings’ DB 1578a) found no traces at ed-Dahariyeh 
of anything older than the Roman period. (2) The 
equivalence of the names Dahariyeh and Debir (as if 
‘the back side') supposed by Knobel and Conder is 
fanciful in the extreme. (3) The passage (Judg. 1 n-15 
Josh. 1515-19) on which most reliance is placed, because 
it may seem to point to the beautiful springs about 
7 miles N. of ed-Dahariyeh (see Achsaii), is partly 
corrupt. See Keilaii. 

The question now presents itself whether not only 
Kirjath-sepher but also Debir may not be incorrect. 
Place-names are liable to suffer both by corruption and 
by abbreviation. May not mi, Debir, be a corruption 
of nun ' Tabor,’ 1 and this, like the same word in Judg. 
818 (cp also Thebez in Judg. 950), be a corruption of 
Beth-sur? That such an important city as ‘Debir, 
that is, Kirjath-sepher,’ must have been, should be no¬ 
where referred to in subsequent history, is scarcely 
credible. We know that it was situated in a dry spot, 
and that it was not far from Hebron. This description 
applies to the famous city of Beth-zur [tf.v. ] which 
occupies an impregnable position on a Tell 4^ m. N. 
from Hebron. It is also in favour of Beth-zur that it 
stands between Keilah and Beth-tappuah, the two 
places which (if the suggestion made under Keilah 
is correct) Caleb presented to his 'daughter-in-law 
Achsah. That Kirjath-sepher is the true name of 
the city so-called is difficult to believe. It is possible , 
however, that Debir, or perhaps rather Beth-zur, had 
an additional descriptive title, Kirjath-sephur, ‘ inclosed 
city.’ It is no objection to this theory that the names 
Debir and Beth-zur both oecur in the list in Josh. 15 ; 
such double mentions occur elsewhere in P’s geographical 
lists. See also Jabez. 

The Anab of Josh. 1549 now becomes more uncertain. 
W. M. Muller's suggestion of ‘Annabeh, SW. of Lydda, the 
Betoannabe of the Onotn., deserves consideration. T. K. C. 

KISH (C”J?, * lord, husband'? 2 cp Kishon, Kusha- 
IAH ; k(g)ic [BAL]). 

1. b. Abiel, a Benjamite of the clan of Becher (1 S. 
I02i, crit. emend., see Becher, Matri, and cp Ben¬ 
jamin, § 9, ii. [B]), the father of Saul (1 S. 9i, etc., 
in 1 Ch. 9 36 X reads Kip; Acts 132i, AV Cis). In 
MT of 2 S. 2114 his home is placed at Zela, but the 
text is plainly corrupt. The clan of Becher (the Bicrites) 
appear to have lived at Gibeah of Benjamin (see 
Gibeah i., 2). Kish's brother, Ner, the father of Abner 
(1 S. 1450/., but see Ner) is strangely represented in 
1 Ch. 833 (=939) as his father, but the text is in dis¬ 
order ; ‘ Ner ’ should probably be ‘ Nadab ’ = Abinadab, 
which appears to be a second name of the father of 
Kish, a rival of ‘Abiel 1 or ‘ Abibaal ’ 3 (see Ner). 
The names may have been already mutilated and cor¬ 
rupt in the (late) document upon which the Chronicler 
is dependent. We meet with Saul’s father again in 
the fictitious genealogy of the Benjamite Mordecai, 
Esth. 25 (x[e]tcraioi/ [BNA]) 112 (CiSAl, RV KiSEUS ; 
id. BNALa/3). See Genealogies i., § 6; Mordecai ; 
and cp Esther, § 1, end. 

2. The occurrence of the name in Levitical genealogies is of 
no historical interest. Kish b. Mahli represents an important 
subdivision of the Merarite Levites(i Ch. 23 21 /. 24 29); Kishi b. 
Abdi is the father of the famous Merarite Ethan (r Ch. 644 
[29]; see also K ushaiah), and the same designation attaches to 

1 The phonetic interchange of and n is not unexampled ; cp 
the variant readings and ny in Ezek. 224, inx and nnN in 
Is. 6617. 

2 [The interpretation suggested follows KS(-) 170, n. 4, and 

Wi. AFV) 62, n. 1. The name is probably the same as the old 
Ar. divine name Kais (Nab. xc»'p, nc*p)» which is found in 
Ar. proper names, either alone (cp We. Heid .( 2 ) 67, also Sin. 
It^’p) or in compounds (e.g. , the well-known Imrau’lkais). It 
is plausible to connect the name with the first element of^ the 
Ass. compound Ku-u-su-ia-da' on a contract tablet (Peiser, 
ZA TIV 17 348/ [’97]), perhaps also with the Edomite Kaus, c(i)p 
(see Edom, § 12). Peiser ( l.c .) identifies p'p (trip) with the 
second element in Elkosh(see Elkoshite). S. A. C.] 

3 That Abiel (1 S. 9 1) is an alteration of Abibaal is pointed 
out by Marq. (Fund. 15), who refers to the fragmentary' name 
' Baal ’ in 1 Ch. 8 30 (9 36). Cp Beeliada, Eliada. 
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a prominent Merarite of the lime of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29 12). 
Evidently the names Kish and Abdi are derived from names 
in 1 Ch. 8 ^o (9 36). We need not correct Abdi into Abinadab ; 
the Chronicler may already have found the corrupt form Abdon, 
whence Abdi, in his document (see above). t. K. C. 

KISHI 1 Ch. 644 [29], see Kish, 2; Kush- 

AIAH. 

KISHION (JWj?, cp and see Kishon, end ; 

K6ICCON [B], K6CIC0N* KICICON [A], K6CI60N [I-]), 
a Levitical city in the territory of Issachar (Josh. 19 20 
21 28 [where AV 'Kishon']). The parallel passage 
1 Ch. 657 [72] has Kedesh (chg), which most critics 
(e.g. , Kittel) treat as a corruption of Kishion. 

The true reading, however, in Josh, and Ch. must surely be 
pcnp. Whether this KidSun is an echo of GadaSuna, which is 
the name of a principality mentioned in Am. Tab. 267, and 
therefore of the Kitsuna of the Palestinian name-list of Thotmes 
III., 1 may be left open. 

Mtihlau identifies Kishion (Kidsun) with Tell Keisan, 
6 m. SE. of Acre. Kishion being in Issachar, we 
shall do better to adopt Conder’s identification of Kedesh 
(Kidsun) with Tell Abu Kudes (see Kedesii, 2). 

T. K. C. 

KISHON (|te"j?; kc[i]ccoN [BKARTL]), a torrent 
famous as the scene of the overthrow of the Canaanite 
coalition under Sisera (Judg. 47 521 ; 2 cp Ps. 839 L 10 ]* 
AV Kison; kiccco [A]), and also of the destruction 
of the prophets of Baal by Elijah (1 K. 18 40). It is 
also called the ' waters of Megiddo ’ (Judg. 619). 

The Kishon (mod. cl-Mukatta, ‘cut’) flows through 
the plain of Jezreel, nearly due NW. between Samaria 
and Galilee, and enters the Mediterranean in the lower 
extremity of the bay of 'Akka, on the E. of Haifa. It 
is fed by the waters coming from Carmel, Gilboa, 
Hermon, and labor. Its exact source is uncertain ; 
according to some it rises on the W. side of Mt. Tabor 
(cp Jer. 110 22, who speaks of its being near 

Tabor), whilst others prefer to place it near Jenin (see 

Engannim). 

The battle in which Sisera was defeated must have 
taken place in the winter. In summer the Kishon is 
a diminutive and insignificant stream, but in winter it 
overflows, and floods the surrounding country, turning 
it into a morass. The fate of Sisera’s army finds a 
parallel in the battle between the French and Turks 
near labor on April i6th, 1799, when many of the 
latter were drowned while attempting to pass the 
morass in their flight (cp Burck. Syr. 339). 

The district of the Kishon in olden times enjoyed an 
especial reputation for sanctity. North of it flowed the 
rivers Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim) and Belus (Nahr Naman), 
both famous for their sacred character ; and Mt. Carmel 
itself was a sacred mountain. Hence, just as the above- 
mentioned rivers are named after gods, it is very probably 
that the Kishon may derive its name, not from its 

1 These two names are identified by W. M. Muller, Sayce, 
and Flinders Petrie {Ilist. ofEg. 2 323). 

2 In Judg. 621 the phrase ‘the torrent Kishon’ is followed 

immediately by the difficult words According to 

an improbable, but well-supported, ancient view, it was the 
name of a torrent distinct from the Kishon {^n/j-appovs /caSr}<r[e]t/j, 
[A Theod., perhaps thinking of Kedesh in Issachar, cp ‘waters 
of Megiddo,’ v. 19; so Klo. Gesch. 123, adopts C'UHp, i.e. , the 
planet-gods viewed as givers of rain]; /caSrjjLiet/u [L]; torrens 
Cadumim [Vg.], cp Pesh. and Ar.; Kav<r<oi'ujv [Aq., see Field, 
ad loc .]). Among modern explanations may be mentioned (1) 
‘Stream of antiquity’ (EV, Bachmann, cp® B \ dp^cuW, and 
the paraphrase of Targ.); (2) ‘ Onward-rushing stream’(G. A. 
Cooke, Hist, and Song of Deborah, 48 ; Ew., ‘ stream of boldness 
in attack ’—a primitive personification) ; (3) ‘ stream of en¬ 
counters ’ (Briggs, Kohler, after Abulw.); (4) ‘stream of the 
holy {i.e., divine ones)’ (Klost., Marq., cp. Symm. ay tW 
(ftapay). For a fifth view, for which < 5 A KaSr)<reip. may also be 
referred to, see ICadesh, 2. Of these (1), (3), and (5) may be 
classed as historical, the plain of the Kishon having been a 
great battlefield, from the time of Thotmes III. onwards, whilst 
(2) and (5) have such appropriateness as is involved in a refer¬ 
ence to the circumstances of this battle, in the one case to the 
swollen condition of the torrent, in the other to the bloodshed 
which dyed the waters. 


•bending’ course (Ar. hdsa), but from the old god trp 
(Kish?) = Ar. Kais. So WRS Rel. Sem.P) 170, n. 4 ; 
see Kish, n. 

2. Gosh. 21 28), RV Kishion {g.v.). s. A. c. 

KISS (p£*J; <t>iA€oo, KATA<t>iAeco, (JhAhma). 

See Salutations. 

KITE. 1. (i"PN, ’ ayydh ; perhaps onomatopoetic, 
cp Di. Lev. ad loc. ; Iktiv , yv\p), Lev. 11 14^ Dt. 14 13; and 
Job 287!, where AV renders by Vulture, RV” always Falcon 
{g.v.). 

2. (nfn> da ah; i.e., yvi//; Lev. 11 i^a\), AV Vulture. 
The Red Kite, Mifous ictinns , is common in Palestine in winier, 
but during the summer mainly gives place to the Black Kite 
M. migrans {A/, ater ), which returns from the 8.; this species 
is less harmful to poultry, etc., lives more on garbage and fish, 
and is a welcome guest. AI. cegyptitis , the Egyptian kite, also 
occurs, but less abundantly; as does E/anus caeruleus , the 
black-winged kite, a singularly beautiful bird which strays from 
Africa. 

3. (.T^J, dayyah ; JVn, dayyoth; Dt. 14 13 Is. 34 15!), AV 

Vulture, Vultures. See above (2). a. E. S 

KITHLISH, RV CHITHLISH ; m^xooc 

[BA], ka 0 aA€IC [L]), apparently a place in the low¬ 
land of Judah (Josh. 1540). 

Probably the name is a corruption of DCrta Lahiuas {g.v.), 
which precedes. The geographical lists of P are sometimes 
expanded hy the insertion of variants or corruptions. 

KITRON (fnpp; kgApcon [BE], X eB.’[AJ.^an 
unidentified place in the nominal territory of Zebulun, 
tributary to Israel (Judg. 1 30). From a comparison with 
Josh. 19 15, it appears that Kattath (rather perhaps 
Katrath) was the same place as Kitron. See Kartah. 

A Talmudic doctor {Meg. 6 a) identifies Kitron with Zippori, 
i.e., Sepphoris (the modern Saffuriyeh ?), and the etymological 
Midrash attached to the latter name gives no adequate reason 
for rejecting this view, which may be correct. At any rate, 
there is no finer site than Sepphoris in the neighbourhood 
marked out by the context (see Rob. BR 8201; Baed.( 3 ) 276). 

KITTIM, AV except in Gen. and Chron. ; less 
correctly Chittim (Q'FI 3 , so usually, but D'TiS in Jer. 2 10 in 
Bab. MSS and Kt. Palest, of Is. 23 12, and in Bab. MSS of 
Ezek. 27 6, in which last the Palestinian reading is CT 13 ; £5 
reads x^reu/, Ezek. 27 6 [B]; but \iTTup., ib. [AQ], cp Jer. 2 10 
[BAQ], 1 Ch. 1 7 [L], 1 Macc. 1 1 [ANVl; -v, Jer. t.c. [K]; ktjtuh, 
Gen. 10 4 [A], 1 Ch. I7 [A*vid.]; xinot, Gen. t.c. [DEL], 1 Ch. 
t.c. [BA«], cp [for kt)t- k it-, with various terminations] Is. 
23 112 [AerfTiei/a, A], Dan. 11 30 [Theod. BAQ?, Q* prefixes *er- 
neifi, for 87 see below], Num. 2424 1 Macc. 85. The Phcen. 
form is ro or 'raA 

One of the sons of Javan (Gen. IO4 1 Ch. I7). Also 
in six other passages—none of them very early (on 
Is. 23 1 12 sec Geography, § 14). In Ezek. 276 we find 
D'Tis '*& — 7 . €., Cyprus and other islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, among the traders of Tyre. The identification 
with Cyprus in all these is satisfactory (see Cyprus). 
The name Kittim is usually derived from the Phoenician 
city Kit ion (Larn&ka), on the SE. shore of the island. 
According to Max Muller, however (As. u. Eur. 345), 
it is a loan-word, originally = Ghattites, Khaitites = Hatte, 
Ilittites. From this the city Kit(t)ion is supposed to 
have derived its name; this implies that Kit(t)ion was 
not a Phoenician city. 

There is a strange reference to Kittim in Nu.2424 (not very 
early ; see Balaam, § 6). In Jer. 2 10 D'*ri 3 is used for the 
western regions in general (opposed to Kedar the East), and 
D'PG in Dan. 11 30 (see Bevan) has a specific reference to the 
Romans (© /cat rj£ov<ri pui/ia Tot [87]), as in 1 Macc. 1 1 (AV 
Cuettiim, RV Chittim) Ss(AV Citims) it is explicitly used 
of the Macedonians. f. B. 

KNEADING-TROUGH (H>S^ ; p; mitfreth ; cp 

rnb^D, ‘pan ’?; Ex. 8 3 [ 7 28] 12 34, alsoDt. 28517! RV ; 0 bfl 
<f)vpafia in Ex. [for S 3 [ 7 28] see Field], ey/caT<xA(e)t/uL/u.a [BAF], 
/caraA. [L] in Dt.). See Bread, § 1 ; Cooking Utensils, § 2. 

KNEELING (TjlB 1 ro N YTieTeco). See Saluta¬ 
tions. 

KNIFE. Five words are rendered ’ knife in EV : 

1 . ^nd‘aketeth{n.d\aipa [ADL],pop.<£aia[B],but in Prov. 
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to/jus [BC], oto/ai? [KA]), Gen. 226 10 Judg. 19 29 Prov. 30 i 4 t, 
in Gen, and Judg. in the special sense of a sacrificial knife. 
The root ^3R means not only ‘ to eat,’ but ‘ to tear in pieces ’; 1 
cp Ass. akatn, whence makattu , ‘an instrument chiefly used hy 
Magians* (Del. Ass. HWB 56 a). 

2. 33n, hereby so in Josh. 52 1 K. 1828, where implements 
of cutting are meant. Sword [q.v.\ or ‘dagger’ is the usual 
rendering. Cp Weapons. 

3. iPri, td'ar (Jer. 3623). The ta'ar (£upoi/) of the scribe 
here spoken of is elsewhere rendered ‘ razor’ (see Beard). 

4. pStf, sakkhi (an Aramaic word), Prov. 23 2«, but the text 
is corrupt. Read probably 5]j?D33 |3Dn }3Dn*'3, ‘ for thou wilt 
endanger thyself by thy folly’ (Che.). 

5. D’D^nD, mahdUxphim (Ezra 1 9!). The traditional Jewish 
interpretation is ‘knives’ (so Middot/t, 47; Rashi; Saadia, so 
Vg.). This is suggested by Syr. hetdphd , ‘knife,’ but is un¬ 
known to © (TraprjAAay/ji.eVa [A], -fieva t [L], 7raprjypeVa [B]) and 
to 1 Esd. 2 13 ((hnVxai, = ninnD; EV ‘censers’), and is against j 
the context. The true reading must be ninVx, ‘ dishes ’ (Che.; 
cp 2 Ch. 35i3); the corruption was produced by assimilation 
to the preceding rj^x, cp Syr. of 1 Esd. 

Thus, of the above words, two are corruptions, one 
(3) refers to the sharp cutting instrument of the barber 
or the writer, and one (2) is confined to ritual (and to 
warlike) uses. The remaining word (1) may be used I 
either generally or in a special sense. The ritual knives 
spoken of in Josh. 52 were ‘ knives of flint' (ons nimrt, - 
see AV m £- and RV, and cp 4 the flint,’ Ex. 425), and 
knowing how conservative of old forms ritual is, we 
may safely assume that the flint or other hard mineral 
(obsidian perhaps 2 ) used for ritual purposes was in i 
more remote ages in general use for cutting. To have 
used metal knives, in sacred functions, would have 
seemed irreverent (cp Handicrafts, § 2). It is note¬ 
worthy, however, that, from motives of ceremony, 
flint knives continued to be used in daily life in Egypt 
long after 2000 b.c. (see Egypt, § 36). 

Some idea of the various forms of knives used by 
the Hebrews may be gathered from Bliss’s sketches 
of the flint implements found at Tell el-Hesy [Mound 
of Many Cities , 37, 124) and from the specimens of 
cutting instruments of the ancients which are still pre¬ 
served, or are figured on the monuments. See the 
Roman and Egyptian instruments in Kitto(j.?/. 4 Knife,’ 
nos. 1 and 2), and Rich, Diet ., s.v. ‘culter,’ 1 cultellus,’ 
and cp Sickle, Pruning Hook. 

That knives were used by the Hebrews during a 
meal has been inferred from Prov. 232 (cp Meals, § to) ; 
but this passage, being very probably corrupt (see 
above, 4), cannot safely be appealed to. The food 
perhaps was brought to table already cut up ; the flat 
cakes of bread were not cut but broken (Is. 687, etc.). 
Herod, however, we are told, was wont to use a knife 
to pare an apple (Jos. DJ i. 337 ; Ant. xvii. 7 i). 

KNOP. For kaphtor (THDD), Ex. 25 31, etc., see 
Candlestick, §2 ; for the p e kaim (D'PpD) of 1 K. 

618 7 24,t see Gourd (end), Temple, Sea (Brazen). 

KOA(P*lp; YX°YG Sy mni -» Theod.; ) precedes], 
AoyA [A], Koye [Q]; ^^5 Vg. principes [cp Aq. 
Kopv(patov]), a people mentioned with Pekod and 
Shoa as contributing warriors to the Babylonian army 
(Ezek. 2323). Identified by Delitzsch (Par. 236) with 
the Kutu (or Ku. whence the Hebrew form), a nomadic 
people E. of the Tigris but N. of Elam. Very early men¬ 
tion occurs of a ‘ mighty king of Guti ’ (see Tidal), and 
some scholars think that Guti or Gutium (which represents 
the same name) has found its way in a mutilated form 
into Gen. 14 1 (see Goiim, but cp Sodom). t. k. c. 

KOHATH (nnp— i.e. , Kehath ; meaning unknown ; 
cp, perhaps, Ar. wakiha ‘to obey,’ Ass. akut kaa 0 
[BXADFL] but kaaA Nu. 3 17 [A], rad Nu. 42), the 
largest and most important of the triple division of 

1 Hence in 2 S. 226 Dt. 3242 EV’s ‘devour’ (^x) should 
rather be ‘ tear in pieces,’ which suits the sword better. 

2 See knives of obsidian figured in Schliemann, Tiryns } 174. 
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Levites (Gen. 4 611 Ex. G19 etc. ; only in P and Ch.) ; 
see Gershon, Merari. To the Kohathitfs (’nnjjn. 
OKaad[e]i [BAFL] N11. 2657) belonged Aaron, and hence 
the Kohathites are sometimes subdivided into 4 the 
children of Aaron the priest,’ and 4 the rest of the children 
of Kohath’ (cp Josh. 21 if). They were intrusted 
with the care of the sanctuary during the wanderings 
in the wilderness (Nu. 4 15 7 9), and their cities are placed 
in Ephraim, Dan, and half Manasseh (Josh. l.c. 20-26). 
The Korahites (see Koraii, i. 3) were also reckoned in 
this division. See Genealogies i., § 7 (iii. c ). 

KOHELETH, the Hebrew title of Ecclesiastes, and 
according to MT the name of the supposed speaker of 
the monologues in that book. Elsewhere (see Ecclesi¬ 
astes, § 1) the word is treated on the assumption that 
MT is correct. The word, however, is admittedly so 
difficult, and so very unlikely as a designation of a 
king of Israel, and the textual errors in Ecclesiastes are 
so serious, that the time seems to have come for raising 
the question whether the reading is correct. Must it 
not be due to an early editor’s attempt to extract some 
meaning out of a corrupt text ? 

D^npn C hak-kdheteth )—for this (see 727 [crit. emend.] 12 s), 
not koheteth , is the earlier form of the wrong reading of MT— 
may be the result of a series of changes ; it is plausible to hold 
that ultimately it springs from the faulty repetition of four words 
in 1 2. The book originally began thus,—* Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity (^n C'*?3n Van) 5 the two last Hebrew words 

^3.1 ?3H were miswritten by the next scribe in such a way as to 
suggest n^npn. To this the editor prefixed ")EN, ‘saith.’ In¬ 
terpolation propagated the error (1 12 727 12 8, but in 1 12 n fell 
off); then the writer of 129 f in the Epilogue, and the scribe 
who prefixed the title, adopted it (without initial n). It is an 
extremely plausible view that hak-kdheteth was also adopted hy 
the editor who prefixed the title to the strange little poem in 
Prov. 30 1^-4, which title must originally have run thus—or very 
nearly thus,— 

‘ The words of the guilty man Hak-kdheteth 1 to those 
that believe in God.’ 

That the poem which follows is controverted in 7 >v. 5 f is an old 
and reasonable opinion. 

Thus the mysterious ‘Agur, son of Jakeh,’ and * Ithiel and 
Ucal ’ disappear, nor can we lift up a lamentation for them. See 
Critica Biblica. y. k. C. 

KOLAIAH (irVip, § 33 ; cp Kelaiaii). 

1. Father of the prophet Ahab ; Jer. 29 21 (BN’AQom.; kov\iov 
[Q m S-, but attributed to Aq., Theod.]). 

2. In list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., 
§ 5^, § 15 [i] a), Neh. 11 7 (xofiia [B], xoAeia [RL], xw. [A]). 

KON^E (kcona [B], - c [N ca A], kooAa [X*]), 
substituted by RV for AV’s ‘the villages’ (ko)MAC 
[243, 248, 249 ; Compl. Aid.]; TAC KCOMAC [ 5 8 L in 
castella et vicos [Vet. Eat.]), in the description of the 
defensive measures of the Jews against Holofernes 

(Judith 4 4). 

Kama? and xw/u.as must be corrupt ; two MSS (19 108) read 
xei'Aa, which is but a poor conjecture. Almost certainly the 

correct reading is xwm [B], = xwi/a —xva/oLawa. Cyamon occurs 
again in 73, together with Bel-men = Belmaim. (Syr. reads 
* and to the towns of Bethhoron,’ omitting the second * and ’ 
against almost all the Greek MSS.) t. K. C. 

KORAH (n“]p, hardly ‘ice’; cp rather Kareah 

and Sin. nmp. imp I KOpe [BAL]). 

1. An Edomite clan (so in Gen. 365 14 18, which belong to 
one of the latest sections of the Pentateuch); in 1 Ch. 1 35 
their ancestor is said to have been a son of Esau, or, in Gen. 3616, 
a son of Eliphaz, soil of Esau, though this last passage is wanting 
in the Samaritan text. 

2 The ‘son ’ of Hebron, 1 Ch.243 (xopee [B], xapyj«[t]). The 
clan claimed descent from Caleb, who in turn belonged to the 
Edomite clan Kenaz Qudg. 1 13 etc.), and is incorporated with 
Judah. 

3. The legendary progenitor of a levitical guild, the Korah¬ 
ites (cTnj3n, 1 Ch. 91931 126 [AV Korhites]; 01 xop[«]irai 

[BRA], 01 Koprjvoi. [L]), employed as door-keepers or porters in 
the temple (Ex. 621 24 1 Ch. 622 [7] 9 19). Probably the b’nS 
Korah, a guild of singers or musicians mentioned in the titles of 
Pss. 42 44-49 84 f. 87 f, were a subdivision of this guild. See 
WRS OTJC ( 2 I 204 f. ; Meyer, Entst. 162 181. 

There is no reason for separating the above three names. Not 

1 nSnpn cyxn -13an 
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only do we find that the evidence of the levitical names points 
to a S. Palestinian origin, and that a close relationship subsisted 
between Edom, Judah, and other tribes and clans of the S., 
but it is important to note that the levitizingof the clan of 
Korah, and its enrolment in the great levitical division of Kehalh, 
represent later stages in the history of the clan (see Genealogies 
i., §§ 5 [cp n.], 7 [li. v]).l See art. below. 

KORAH, REVOLT OF. In the preceding article it has 
been seen that the Korahites, as known in the history of 
Israel, were either Edomites incorporated with Judah or a 
division of the Levites. This double use of the name 
has an important bearing on the story of Korah’s 
rebellion as told in Nu. 16 f, which is the subject of 
the present article. 

This story comes, at least in the main, from the 
school of the priestly writer (P), though, as has been 

1. Present text. ^°' vn in a P revious . a 5 ticle < see 

Dathan and Abiram), the account 

of Korah's rebellion against the priestly prerogative of 
the Levites has been mixed up with an older and quite 
independent account of the resistance made by Dathan 
and Abiram to the civil authority of Moses. Here, 
however, an important question arises. P is not an 
inventive or original writer so far as historical incidents 
are concerned. Legislation is the sphere in whieh he 
finds himself at home, and with regard to narrative he 
is usually content to borrow and modify the material 
supplied by his predecessors. It is not therefore 
unreasonable to ask whether P did not adapt the story 
of Korah’s revolt from some older source, and whether 
any fragments of the story in this primitive form remain 
in Nu. 16 . Bacon ( Triple Tradition of Exodus , 190), 
developing a hint of Dillmann’s, has contended with no 
small ingenuity but hardly with success that we have 
before us the fragments of such a narrative by the Yah wist. 

He attributes to him a few words in 16 1-3, the whole of 13-15 
2 7^*3 r .33 a i so producing the simple story that when Korah the 
Edomite and On the Philistine would fain intrude into the 
sanctuary, Moses withstood them, and the earth swallowed them 
up. Apart from other equally decisive arguments, it cannot be 
regarded as certain or even probable that Peleth (< q.v .) has 
any connection with the Philistines. 

We may now give the substance of the priestly nar¬ 
rative in its original form. It is contained in IQiavb- 

2 P’s original ia 18-24 * ia 3sb 35 41-50 t 17 6_IS ^ 17 
® 1 and runs thus. Korah at the head of 

form. - , 

250 princes of the congregation pro¬ 
tested against the exclusive rights of the Levitical tribe 
as represented by Moses and Aaron, and declared that 
the whole congregation was holy. It is quite possible 
that Korah, in the intention of the priestly writer, 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and it is certain that his 
confederates were by no means exclusively Levites. 
They were ‘ princes of the congregation ’ as a whole, 
and in 27 3 (P) it is clearly implied that, e.g ., Manassites 
might be found in his company. Moses invites them 
to establish their claim by taking their censers and 
offering incense at the sanctuary. This they do : the 
people are warned to withdraw from the tabernacle, 2 
and the rebels are consumed by fire from YahwA 
Next day the people murmur because the ‘ people of 
Yahw6 ’ (not, observe, ‘ our brethren the Levites’) have 
been destroyed. But for the intercession of Moses, 
and the fact that Aaron stands with his censer ‘between 
the living and the dead,’ Israel would have been swept 
away by the divine wrath. Even as it is, 14,700 perish 
by the plague. Afterwards rods inscribed with the 
names of princes representing each tribe are laid in 
the sanctuary. The rod inscribed with the name of 
Aaron, and that alone, buds and bears ripe almonds. 

1 By the Korahites of 1 Ch. 12 6 it is uncertain whether the 
Chronicler is referring to Levites or to Edomites who had be¬ 
come incorporated in the tribe of Judah ; cp David, § 11 [a ii.]. 

2 The word ptrD is never used in prose of a human habitation, 
and, in in). 24 27, the original reading seems to have been ‘ the 
tabernacle of Yahwfc.' See Dr. Introd. 61. 
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The account which we have examined hitherto, comes 
from the priestly legislator, as is plain from its literary 
Later st ^ e * True, it does not confirm the fav- 
a eo t our * te anc * characteristic point of the priestly 
c un legislation,—viz., the essential difference 

between the priests, the sons of Aaron, and mere 
Levites. But of course the priestly code also emphasises 
the general distinction between the clergy of whatever 
rank on the one hand and the laity on the other. Here 
the priestly legislator is content to advocate the claims 
of the levitical tribe as a whole. However, a later 
writer of the same school was not satisfied to stop here. 
Moved, perhaps, by the remembrance that there was a 
levitical guild known as ‘sons of Korah,’ he made 
various alterations in the text and added -jb-n 16/. 36-40 
[17 1-5]. In this second stratum Korah is unmistakeably 
a Levite, and not only so, his whole company are 
Levites, and their sin consists in a sacrilegious claim to 
act as priests. The censers of these * sinners against 
their own lives’ are by divine command beaten into 
plates and used as a covering for the altar. They are 
to be a perpetual memorial that no one who is not of 
Aaron’s seed may dare to offer incense. In 26 9-11, a 
very late passage—for it must have been added by some 
one who had read 16 and 17 ns they stand in our present 
Hebrew text—we are told thdt the ‘ sons of Korah ’ did 
not perish with their father and his band. The author 
felt that he had to explain the continued existence of 
the Kohathite guild in the temple. 

The NT mentions Korah only once, viz. in Jude 11 
where Korah is the type of Gnostic heretics who * set at 
nought dominion, and rail at dignities.’ The author of 
2 Tim. 2 it f had Korah in view ; at least v. 19 is 
derived from Num. 16 5 26 in 0 . 

The division of documents advocated in this article is that of 
Kue. Tk.T 12 139, and Hex. §§ 6 n. 37, 16 n. 12, to which Well- 
hausen now adheres. It is also adopted by Kitlel (with a little 
hesitation), by Baudissin {Prtesterthum), and by Dr., Introd .(*>) 
65. Nor does the view of Dillmann differ materially here, 
except with regard to the point mentioned at the end of the 
article Dathan and Abiram. \v. e. A. 

KORE (Nip ; K6opH [BA], KOpe [L]). A door¬ 
keeper, or guild of doorkeepers, of the b’ne Asaph, 
assigned to the Korahites (see Genealogies i., § 7, ii.). 

The name is given Lo the father of Shallum (1 Ch. 9 19, KiopTj/3 
[B], \impri [AJ), or Meshelemiah (1 Ch. 26 i, Kwprje [A]). In 
2 Ch. 31 14 Kore (xwpjj [LD appears as the son of Imnah (n:D')» 
but the latter may be nothing more than a slip for Heman 
(fD‘n; cp © n ), who was actually associated with Korahites 
and doorkeepers ; see Genealogies i., § 7, iii. c . 

S. A. C. 


KORE, THE SONS OF ('ITljPn ; 01 yioi nope 
[AL], . . . kaaG [B]), i Ch. 2619, RV The Sons of 
the Korahites. See Korah i. 

KOZ (ppH), Ezra 2 61 Nell. 3 4 21 7 63 AV, RY 
Hakkoz. 


KULON (koyAon [BA], -am [L]), a city in the 
hill country of Judah mentioned by <5 only (Josh. 15 59). 
An identification w'ith Kulonlyeh, NW. of Jerusalem (see 
Emmaus, 2}, is inadmissible, since this name is derived 
from ‘ colonia ’ (cp Buhl, Pat. 166). 

KUSHAIAH (-inyip, § 27 ; hardly ‘Yahw6’s bow’; 




Peiser [ZATIVVJ 3487C (’97)], explains ‘ KuS is Yahwe’; cp 
Edomite divine name KauS, and Gottheil, JBL 17 190-202 (’98), 
but is there a parallel for such a name in the OT?),I father of 


Ethan, a Merarile; 1 Ch. 15 17 (x[e]uraiou [BRAL]. The 
readings of © presuppose l.TP'p (i.YEhjp? Ki. SBOT), with 
which agrees the other form of the name, viz. Kishi ('C”p 1 Ch. 
644 [29], fceurai [BJ, -<rav [A], Kovaei [L], i.e., perhaps 't^'p). 
The form Kishi, which Gray (//PJV 297) prefers, is, according 
to Gottheil, an abbreviated form (''i7*p, i.e. l.TtT'p)* See Kish- 


1 For another suggested etymology, see Names, § 27 n. 
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